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Not to be taken from this room 


A Fortune Founded on Confidence+ 


HE great fortune of John Murray Forbes, the 
famous merchant and investment banker of 
Boston, was founded largely on the confidence of two 


a Chinese merchants whose acquaintance he made while 
traveling in the Far East. 


Such was the confidence 


Total Display Advertising, which these oriental gentlemen reposed in Mr. Forbes 
First 8 Months of 1926 that they gladly permitted him to invest large sums of 
mneaGhicaso Daily News their money in American securities which proved prof- 
11,059,989 agate lines ~ _ itable to all concerned. 
The next daily paper Hundreds of thousands of Chicago citizens repose 
9,359,736 agate lines much the same confidence in the financial advertising 


in The Chicago Daily News as the Chinese merchants 
———— 4 placed in Mr. Forbes. As Chicago’s home newspaper, 
with 400,000 average daily circulation, The Daily News 

is the customary buying guide of the great majority of 


Chicagoans whose incomes enable them to purchase 
investment securities. 


Advertising space in The Daily News is an investment 
in confidence. 


~& THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities 


Advertising Representatives: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly 
110 E. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave, 
DETROIT : SAN FRANCISCO 
Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
Fine Arts Building 253 First National Bank 


Bldg. 
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Scott “Straight-Unit” Central Folder Octuple Press Consisting of 4 Floor Fed Units 
and 2 Central Heavy Duty 64 Page Folders 


Scott Presses Afford Superior 
Web Control 


All webs on Scott “Straight-Unit” 
and “Multi-Unit” Presses are indi- 
vidually controlled. Instead of be- 
ing pulled by one drag roller, each 
sheet is individually propelled, thus 
permitting the use of leather trolleys 
on the drag rollers. ‘These are set 
so lightly that they can be turned 


by hand when in full adjustment. 


Such control prevents the flopping 
of sheets up and down and sideways. 
It maintains a square pull on the 
web and does not strain the paper 
unequally — thus reducing web 
breakage on all Scott Presses to an 
absolute minimum. 


For better web control install— 


“Multi-Unit” or “Straight-Unit” Presses 
Cylinder Speed—400 r. p. m. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory . 
New York Office - - 
Chicago Office - 


Cable Address : 


- Plainfield, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
1457 Broadway 
° 1330 Monadnock Block 


WALTSCOTT NEW YORK 
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Friend or Foe 
He Reads It! 


@ Everyone in and around Baltimore is either a friend or foe 
of the Sunpapers. Fortunately the list of friends 1s many 
times longer than the list of enemies. 


q But friends or foes—those who believe in our policies and 
those who do not—they all buy and read the Sunpapers! 


@ The Sunpapers may step on their pet corns. The Sunpapers | 
may ridicule all their favorite “isms” and “itions” —but to | 
get the news of their own town, of the nation and of the world, | 
they'll read the Sunpapers—Morning, Evening and Sunday. 


q And friend and foe agree that the Sun Carrier System which 
delivers the larger part of the Sunpaper’s circulation right to 
the front door is one policy that is above criticism! 


Average Net Paid Circulation for Month of August, 1926 


Daily (M.& E.). . 245,990 
Sunday. . . . 189,419 


A Gain of 12,270 Daily and 5,818 Sunday Over August, 1925 


nae Bank Bldg Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 
110 E. 42d St., New Yor 


GUY S. OSBORN 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
C. GEORGE KROGNESS 


oa ism Frais |. MORNING EVENING en 


| Baltimoreans Don't Say “Newspaper”—They Say “SUNpaper’”’ | | 
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Yale Bowl Seats 80,000 people 


125,565 People attended 
The Dempsey-Tunney Fight! 


| Thats a whale of a lot of People BUT 


When you come to think 
of it, that’s a small 
number if compared with 
the tremendous mass of 
people who assemble 
each evening to read 
Philadelphia's newspaper’ 
—The Bulletin. 


Philadelphia Sesqui Stadium Seats 125,565 Franklin Field, Philadelphia, Seats 83,500 people 


For Comparison lets consider | 
the following capacities of well known Stadiums 


Sesqui-Centennial Stadium .° 125,565 people 
Franklin Field (Philadelphia) 83,500 “ 
Shibe Baseball Park . . . 33,000 “ 
PhilliessBall: Park yess eno COOmmn 
PeInceton) Stadillin wr came OO. O00 MMs 
Wales Bowl ia. «sane SO OO0N mar 
New Baltimore Stadium . . 75,000 “ 
New York Polo Field . 55,000 “ 


527,065 people 


That many people and 6,104 more buy The 
Bulletin each day, and there is a vast army 
of others—their families—who ead it. 


Princeton Football Stadium Seats 56,000 people New York Polo Grounds Seats 55,000 people 


To be exact, 533,169 copies of The Bulletin were sold PHILADELPHIA NEWSPAPER Examine the photos of these vast stadiums and fix 
each day during the six months period ending March CIRCULATIONS in your mind just what a daily circulation of 533,169 
31, 1926, and there has been a steady increase during Daily means in its saturation of America’s Third Largest 


the period which will end on the last day of this erp OC Se ts Market. 


month. Third newspaper . 200,768 Think of the daily needs of this multitude of humans 
. . . P. “ 

The circulation of The Bulletin is far larger than that Bote newsPabes ati ene 5 yous er of business alone, and mark the “Acres of 

of any other Philadelphia newspaper, and is the third STS hel eg i a ; ge eae tee are neglecting ap, oun advertising a3 

largest im the US. not in “Philadelphia’s newspaper”—The Bulletin. 


Net Paid 


_¥& : — Sa = oe ‘ ‘ Z ys &y Papieerac 
hi ie cmeppateesiag ag aA 533,165 
The Bulletin eevee gaa : penny oe et ey 


New Baltimore Stadium Seats 75,000 people 
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Employe Control of Munsey Newspapers 
to Follow Purchase by Dewart 


Vutualization Plan Fostered by Late Publisher Now Being Formulated—$13,000,000 Price for New 
York Sun and Telegram and Mohican Chain Stores—Sun Highly Prosperous 


ot tAM THOMPSON DEWART, 
who started as $12 a week book- 
eeper, is now the owner of the Munsey 
lewspapers, the New York Sun and the 
Vew York Evening Telegram. He pur- 
hased them this week together with the 
Mohican chain of grocery stores of the 
ate Frank A. Munsey from the Metro- 
yolitan Museum of Art, residuary legatee 
n the will of the publisher. The transac- 
ion involved in the neighborhood of 
13,000,000. 

“Mr. Dewart’s purchase, he ‘announced, 
yas the first step in a mutualization of the 
lewspaper properties, which would even- 
ually place them in the hands of employes 
f both dailies, according to a plan con- 
idered by Mr. Munsey a_ short time 
fore his death on Dec. 22, 1925. 


“When Mr. Munsey died, Mr. Dewart 


ecame the president of the companies 
ublishing the Sun and the Telegram. 
More than a quarter of a century had 
lapsed since his humble entry into the 
wisiness as bookkeeper. Mr. Dewart had 
dyanced to be head bookkeeper, treas- 
rer, and then vice-president and manager 
# the companies he owns today. He was 
me of Mr. Munsey’s closest friends. 

The statement he issued this week 
prough Keats Speed, managing editor of 
1@ New York Sun, follows in full: 
“William T. Dewart announced that he 
ad purchased the New York Sun and 
tvening Telegram from the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art; the residuary legatee 
mder the will of the late Frank A. Mun- 
ey. At the same time Mr. Dewart an- 
lounced that his purchase also included 
he Mohican properties. 

“Tn a short time, Mr. Dewart said, the 
rocess of mutualization of these proper- 
ies would begin. It was Mr. Munsey’s 
lan to have the associates of his news- 
apers join with him in the conduct of the 
usiness. 

“For many months prior to Mr. Mun- 
ey's death, Dec. 22 of last year, he had 
een planning the mutualization project. 

“In taking over the newspapers Mr. 
Jewart is making his first step toward 
carrying out the ideas of his late friend. 

‘The amount involved in these trans- 
‘ctions was in the neighborhood of $13,- 
100,000.” 

When the will of Mr. Munsey was 
made public last December it was esti- 
nated that the museum would realize 
bout $40,000,000 from the various Mun- 
ey properties. The directors of the mu- 
eum said that, while the legacy undoubt- 
ly was immense, they were unable to 
ulate anywhere near the exact amount. 
Purchase of the two newspapers still 
S much Munsey property undisposed 
Among these unsold properties are 
Munsey and Argosy All Story maga- 
the Mohican Hotel at New London, 
: rge estate, Garondah, ‘at Eliza- 
, N. Y., and the old Louis Sherry 
at Manhasset, L. I. The unsold 
ts of the publisher also include realty 
few York City and many stocks ‘and 


OUNCDERWOOO'S UNDERWOOD 
STUDIOR, NM. Y. 


William T. Dewart 


bonds, including large holdings .in the 
Munsey Trust Company, Washington: 

Outside bankers will not enter ‘into the 
present transaction. All financing will be 
done within the organization it is 
stated. ? 

From unconfirmed, but reliable sources, 
Epiror & PUBLISHER learned that mutuali- 
zation of the newspapers will cénter 
around three main wheelhorses besides 
Mr. Dewart, the chief. The trio will be 
Frank O’Brien, editor of the Sun; Keats 
Speed, managing editor, and Edwin S. 
Friendly, business manager. . Of course 
R. H. Titherington is vice-president of the 
Sun Printing and Publishing Association 
and co-executor with Mr. Dewart and the 
Guaranty Trust Company of the Munsey 


will and Fred A. Walker is managing 
director of the Telegram. 

Mr, O’Brien has been with the Sun al- 
most continually since 1896. Mr. Speed 
was managing editor of the Press when 
Mr. Munsey purchased that newspaper in 
1912. Since then’ he has also been asso- 
ciated with the New York Journal and the 
Atlanta Georgian. He was managing edi- 
tor of the New York Herald when that 
newspaper was sold to Ogden Reid, re- 
maining with Mr, Munsey on the Sun. 

Mr. Friendly first joined the Sun in 
1922, coming from'the New York: Times. 

Details as to the value of the several 
properties involved are not revealed by. 
the principals. The Mohican Company 
is capitalized at $3,000,000, and if that 


valuation is the one accepted by the 
museum and the purchasers, the combined 
valuation for this sale of the Sun and 
Telegram is about $10,000,000. 

Gross earnings of the Sun for 1925 are 
estimated to have been about $7,500,000, 
and Park Row estimates the net profit 
for that year at $1,500,000. 

For the first six months of 1926, the 
Sun carried 11 per cent more national and 
about 25 per cent more local advertising 
than during the same period of 1925. Its 
total of 8,402,130 agate lines for the period 
surpassed the 1925 record by about 20 
per cent. Circulation figures are not 
greatly changed. 

The Telegram has not made similar 
progress. While its circulation hovers 
about the 200,000 mark, its linage has 
not held the pace of increase set by the 
Sun and kept by other evening papers. 
Classified linage shows a gain, but losses 
appear in the local display and national 
columns during the first six months v1 
1926. 

Mr. Munsey frequently discussed the 
mutualization of his properties with his 
chief executives, and it is the plan ‘as he 
saw it that is being worked out now. Mr. 
Munsey before he died was firmly con- 
vinced that a mutual profit sharing sys- 
tem, enriching those who accomplished 
most for his properties, was the most 
equitable business: system. 

In an editorial entitled “The Future of 
the Sun,” the plans of Mr. Dewart and 
his associates are outlined. The editorial 
is herewith presented in full: 

“On December 31, 1925, nine days after 
the death of Frank A. Munsey,; owner 
and editor of this newspaper, the Sun 
said editorially : 

The terms of Mr. Munsey’s will make it 
possitle for the Sun to assure its readers that 
they will continue to enjoy a clean newspaper 
of interest, political independence, honesty and 
fearlessness. The organization with which Mr. 
Munsey bronght the Sun to its present com- 
manding position remains intact. That organ- 
izatiow will hend every effort to make the Sun 
a newspaper even more worthy of its readers 
and its late owner. 

“The manner in which this continuity 
was to be maintained was indicated about 
the same time in a statement issued by 
William T. Dewart, Mr: Munsey’s long- 
time friend, closest business associate and 
the first of the three executors named in 
Mr: Munsey’s will. 

“Mr: Dewart announced that it had been 
Mr. Munsey’s purpose, conceived after his 
will was executed in 1921, to make part- 
ners of those associates who had helped 
him to bring the Sun to its high success. 
Mr. Dewart, speaking for himself and the 
two. other executors, Richard H. Tither- 
ington and the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, expressed a desire to trans- 
late into fact the unwritten wishes of 
Mr. Munsey. : 

,“To bring this about would have been 
difficult if the executors had not received 
the sympathetic understanding and aid of 
the trustees of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, the residuary legatee of Mr. Mun- 


LEADING~ EXECUTIVES -OF DEWART NEWSPAPERS 


sey’s fortune. A beneficiary less unselfish 
might have insisted upon putting the Sun 
on the auction block, thereafter to be the 


Edwin S. Friendly 


Business Manager, Sun 


plaything of some personal ambition or to 
become ‘a mere commercial or political 
organ. But President De Forest of the 
Metropolitan and his fellow trustees were 
quick to appreciate the plan which Mr. 
Munsey had been making; quick to realize 
the importance of the Sun as it was, and 
is, and will be, to this community. 

“The outcome, briefly, is that the Sun, 
now purchased by Mr. Dewart from the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art as the first 
step toward mutualization, will continue 
to be conducted by those who under Mr. 
Munsey’s guidance brought it to eminence 
and who, under the direction ot Mr. 
Dewart since Mr. Munsey’s death, have 
carried on. In this connection it is pleas- 
ant to record that in the nine months since 
Mr. Munsey died the Sun has not lost a 
single department head or, in fact, any 
man whose work was vital to the paper. 
Under the leadership of Mr. Dewart as 
president of the Sun Printing and Pub- 
lishing Association the organization has 
worked in perfect harmony. The Sun’s 
advance in circulation, advertising and 
general excellence, rapid as it was in the 
final years of Mr. Munsey’s guidance, has 
continued steadily. Nothing could be 
better proof than this that the way to keep 
the Sun in its high place as the greatest 
evening newspaper is to leave it in the 
hands that have sustained it since Mr. 
Munsey turned away from his desk for the 
last time. 

The details of Mr. Dewart’s plan for 
the mutualization of the property will be 
announced in due time. Meanwhile the 
readers of the Sun—and they compose the 
most important element of its success— 
may rest assured that the Sun they are 
to have is the same Sun they have known. 
More than ever the Sun will be an inde- 
pendent newspaper, free from all political 
and financial shackles and bound only by 
its own pledge to be honest, clean, intelli- 
gent and interesting.” 

At 22, when he entered the Munsey 
employ, Mr. Dewart brought with him 
a curious assortment of past experi- 
ences. He had been a button manufac- 
turer, a chemist, a professional singer 
and a public accountant. 

It was his knowledge of bookkeeping 
that started him on his newspaper 
career. 

“J had to straighten out the worst set 
of books I ever tackled and to make an 
inventory,” Mr. Dewart has said, refer- 
ring to his first Munsey job, which he 
obtained through Erman J. Ridgway, 
general manager of the Munsey concerns 
in New London, Conn., after applica- 
tion directly to Mr. Munsey. He did 
so well at this initial task that he was 
assigned to one of the sets of books in 
the Red Star News Company, a dis- 


Editor 


tributing organization for the -Munsey 
publications. Working from eight in the 
morning’ to midnight every day for 18 
months, Mr. Dewart was promoted in 
rapid succession to head bookkeeper of 
the Red Star News Company, assistant 
superintendent of the manufacturing 
plant, and editor of the business. When 
the Frank A. Munsey Company was in- 
corporated in 1902 he was made treasurer 
without bond. 

Development of a cost system almost 
universally used in business today was 
one of the outstanding achievements of 
this early period of Mr. Dewart’s 
career. It seems Mr. Munsey carried 
most of his-business affairs in his head, 
and considered that his employes should 
do likewise. Mr. Dewart did not care 
to trust to his memory entirely, nor did 


Keats Speed 
Managing Editor, Sun 


his superior of those days, Mr. Ridgway. 


The former, therefore, began keeping 
a record book out of which the cost 
system grew. 

When Mr. Ridgway retired as general 
manager in 1903, Mr. Dewart was ap- 
pointed to succeed him. He was then 
given his title of vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. As newspapers were pur- 
chased he became vice-president and 
manager of several concerns. 

Meanwhile, as the years passed by, 
Mr. Dewart became a closer and firmer 
friend of Mr. Munsey. During the last 
days of the publisher this friendship be- 
came most apparent. While Mr. Munsey 
lay dangerously ill in a New York hos- 
pital, he was unwilling for Mr. Dewarv 
te be away from him even for a short 
while, and on awakening would in- 
variably ask for him: Just before his 
death, Mr. Munsey directed that Mr. 
Dewart would succeed him as president 
of the Munsey interests. 

Mr. Dewart might have become a 
maker of buttons instead of metropoli- 
tan dailies. Born in Canada of Scottish 
stock, he had early in life moved to 
Rochester, N. Y. In the part of the city 
where he lived, a button factory was 
located. One day the boss asked young 
William if he wanted.to learn the trade. 
William, then 14, agreed. Chemistry, he 
learned, was a valuable asset to any man 
engaged in the business he had entered. 
Consequently, although he had been un- 
able to take a high school course, he 
matriculated at the University of Roches- 
ter as a special student in applied science. 

When he had sufficiently mastered the 
chemical secrets he had been seeking, he 
left college. With his brother Robert 
he found financial backing with which to 
start the German-American Button 
Company. About that time, however, the 
Cleveland tariff began to make itself felt, 
and profits were so reduced the brothers 
decided to sell out and did. The button 
factory continued long afterwards, how- 
ever. During the World War the name 
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was changed to Art in Buttons, Inc, 

There were still two years to elapse 
before Mr. Dewart was to find his real 
groove in the publishing business with 
Mr. Munsey. ‘He traded on commis- 
sion in sugar, tea, coffee, lubricating oils 
and the like for New York interests. 
Urged by friends, he tried railroading, 
working on a wrecking crew and in the 
machine shops of the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Railway. 

This did not seem to promise much 
of a future, and Mr. Dewart tried still 
another tack. Public accountancy, he 
determined, would prove a likelier oppor- 
tunity for his talents. He studied book- 
keeping for more than a year and then, 
feeling that he was ready to tackle a 
big job, he applied for a position to Mr. 
Munsey, then unknown to him except 
by name, 

It was Charles A. Dana who first put 
truth in the saying that the New York 
Sun was. the “greatest force in the 
republic.” Benjamin H. Day, the man 
who “discovered people were human and 
wanted to read human pieces in their 
newspaper” had had the courage to 
found the Sun in 1833 as a penny paper 
in a city where only sixpenny respec- 
tables had prospered before. 

Dana had become owner in 1868, pur- 
chasing it from Moses Y. Beach. For 
29 years this brilliant American jour- 
nalist held sway. He was the greatest 
satirist of his time, the keenest analyst 
of public problems. 

The Sun prospered under Dana. When 
he died in 1897, the newspaper was held 
to be worth at least $5,000,000. 

For a short time after Dana’s death, 
his son, Paul Dana, was editor. He 
was succeeded by Edward P. Mitchell, 
who today is a director of the paper. 
Meanwhile control passed to William M. 
Laffan, who also established the Laffan 


News Bureau. 


Frank O’Brien 
Editor, Sun 


The news bureau was not a prosperous 
venture. In 20 years it was estimated 
the Sun lost $2,000,000 on its news serv- 
ice, which Mr. Munsey was later to dis- 
continue. For several years before Mr. 
Munsey entered the picture the Sun ran 
behind nearly $200,000 annually, not be- 
cause of poor management, but because 
of the drain of its resources by its news- 
service. 

William C. Reick and associates had 
acquired the Sun from Mr. Laffan’s 
widow in 1911, and it was from Mr. 
Reick that Mr. Munsey purchased the 
Sun in 1916 for more than $3,000,000, 
and immediately began his series of con- 
solidations. 

Mr. Munsey’s purchase included the 
Evening Sun, established by Mr. Dana 
nearly 20 years after he had bought the 
morning publication. Mr. Munsey’s 


first step on assuming control was to- 


merge the Sun with the New York 


Press, ‘a paper founded in 1884, and ac- 
quired by Mr. Munsey in 1912 for 
$2,500,000. This merger gave the Sun 
its Associated Press membership. 


In 1920, Mr. Munsey bought for about 
$4,000,000 the New York Herald, the 
New York Evening Telegram and the | 
Paris edition of the Herald from the — 
Bennett estate. He consolidated the Sun | 
and the Herald as the New York Herald. | 
At the same time the Evening Sun be- | 
came the Sun. 


Then he announced that his tal in- 
vestment in newspaper properties was | 
$16,000,000. Of that total, he said, the | 
value of the Herald, Sun and Telegram | 
amounted to $11,500,000. 


There were other purchases and con- | 
solidations to follow. On May 26, 1923, 
he bought the New York Globe and 
Commercial Advertiser, oldest daily in) 
America, and merged it- with the Sun, 
The price paid was reported to be $2,- | 
000,000. On Jan. 24, 1924, he bought 
the New York Evening Mail, paying | 
Henry L. Stoddard “well in excess of | 
$2,000,000.” This brought the total in- 
vestment up to more than $20,000,000. 
But since then, in March, 1924, the Her- | 
ald was sold by Mr. Munsey to the New 
York Tribune for a price said also “to 
be more than $2,000,000,” and probably | 
more nearly $4,000,000. 


Of romance and glamor, there is 
plenty in the stories told of the early! 
days of both the New York Sun and the 
New York Telegram. Frank O’Brien} 
tells the Sun’s story in “The Story of 
the Sun, 1833 to 1918.” 

Among many incidents,’ O’ Brien’s | 
book tells how the Sun’s first reporter, | 
challenged toa duel by a quack dentist, 
accepted the challenge and named as 
weapons syringes filled with the faker’s 
own medicine; how the Sun’s first sports) 
editor went on horseback to the fields) 
behind Hoboken to cover the Sun’s first) 
sport story; how the Sun’s first animal| 
story was about a flock of wild pigeons 
roosting in a tree at the Battery; and) 
how the Sun first obtained the gover-| 
nor’s advertisement, calling an election 
at which the people of New York gained} 
the right to elect their mayors by popu- 
lar vote. 

The Telegram was established in 186; 
by James Gordon Bennett and in tim) 
became a lively and very profitable news| 
paper. 

Mr. Munsey, purchasing the Evening) 
Mail and merging it with the Telegram 
in 1924, announced: 

“This purchase puts the evening news: 


Fred A. Walker 
Managing Director, Telegram 


papers of New York in a safe and stron 
position. Financially they are now im 
pregnable.” 


| 
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CUTTING FREE PUBLICITY FROM RADIO PROGRAMS 


Many Newspapers Refuse to Print Names of Advertised Goods as Labels to Air Entertainment— 
Majority Hold Question Is for Editors to Decide, but Advertising Executives Frown on Brand 
Names in News Columns 


A NEW phase of relations between the 
newspapers, the radio industry, and 
the reading and listening public is apparent 
as the cool nights of Autumn bring new 
life to the ether waves. The radio in- 
dustry, by which is meant the broadcast- 
ing stations and the allied manufacturers 
of receiving sets and the parts thereof, 
enters the new season thoroughly con- 
vinced of the immense possibilities of 
financial gain to itself by the sale of time 
on the air to firms which want “name 
publicity.” 

The listening public, it is apparent from 
the published programs and trade gossip, 
will be introduced to a number of new- 
comers acting as sponsors of various 
forms of entertainment. The newspapers 
are receiving tremendously increased 
volume of publicity matter announcing 
these new features and the programs of 
daily events, with the last possible comma 
edited out, threaten before winter comes 
to run to prohibitive lengths, even in the 
present-day encyclopaedic newspaper. 

It is the last element which is giving 
impetus to the new phase mentioned in 
the first sentence. The newspaper pub- 
lishers are taking new stock of the situa- 
tion. They see the owner of the broad- 
casting station selling time in competition 
with space in the daily press, taking money 
which they feel could be spent to better 
advantage in their own columns. They 
hear of solicitors for the broadcasting sta- 
tion promising not only phenomenal re- 
sults in the form of good will and direct 
business from the broadcast programs, 
but also publicity in the newspapers for 
the programs. 

Solicitors for local stations seeking 
‘local merchants’ contracts for radio time 
were promising newspaper publicity 
which the newspaper solicitors refused to 
the same merchants! 

One publisher narrates an instance of 
a solicitor for a radio station who called 
upon an advertiser with letters, post cards 
and a list of telephone calls received in 
response to appeals for applause for this 
firm’s program of the night before, ex- 
-plaining that there would have been an 
even greater response but for the fact 
that “the damned newspapers” did not 
handle the announcement of the program 
as prominently as they should have. 

This publisher also found that a con- 
siderable number of firms which had 
never advertised in his or any other local 
newspaper were being sold on broadcast- 
ing and were relying on the publicity 
given to their announcements in the news- 
aper radio columns to recruit listeners 
or their broadcast propaganda. 

Developments of the past few months 

and indications for the future are that 
more names of firms and brands will find 
their way into the free radio program 
space than will be found in the paid space 
-of the average day. 

_. The newspapers’ radio pet of 1922 is 
growing into a space-devouring monster 
comparable to the parasite which’ eats 
™much of the publisher’s potential profit 


- from automobile advertising. It has far 


more dangerous possibilities for the news- 
paper than automobile publicity ever had. 
Tt has all of the bad characteristics of 
automobile or any other free publicity— 
Partaking of space-wasting, rate-cutting, 
and unfair competition with non-recipient 
firms or industries—it has also the addi- 
tional disqualification that every line of 
favor given the radio industry’ by the 
daily newspaper helps the radio industry 
to take a dollar from the publisher’s.right- 


_ ful income. 


_ There is fair warrant for believing that 
so many dollars spent wisely in news- 
paper advertising will bring so many dol- 
lars return. 

There is absolutely no warrant for be- 
lief that any expenditure in radio name 
publicity, which must have publication 
support, will bring in one more dollar 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


than the publications alone would have 
returned. 

Radio and the newspapers are therefore 
competing for the same piece of the same 
dollar. 

This fact is finding its way into news- 
paper publishers’ consideration of the 
subject and many of them are trying to 
find a way out which will do the least 
possible damage to the radio industry and 
to themselves by resentment of the listen- 
ing public and at the same time prevent 
radio from becoming a malevolent giant 
at the newspapers’ expense. 

One publisher who responded to Eprror 
& PUBLISHER’s telegraphic poll this week, 
believes that the process of shortening 
the publicity tail should start directly back 
of the ears. He doesn’t know whether 
his idea can be worked successfully and 
does not care to be identified with it as 
yet, but here is the solution which he and 
his fellow publishers this week put into 
effect : 

Immediate discontinuance of all com- 
mercial radio publicity, regardless of cir- 
cumstances, including even the elimina- 
tion from regular programs of the names 
of firms broadcasting entertainments and 


the nicknames given orchestras and enter- 
tainers. 

‘We reached this decision,” he said, 
“after attempting vainly to adopt a plan 
which would enable us to discriminate 
fairly between those programs which 
might be entitled to attention because of 
musical or other merit and those for which 
publicity is demanded solely because the 
firms promoting them are advertisers.” 

“We are going to eliminate all write- 
ups of manufacturers, sets, accessories, 
equipment and everything else of a com- 
mercial character,” he continued. . “We 
are planning to suggest to the manager of 
our leading local broadcasting station that 
he use a part of the money he receives 
from broadcasting entertainment paid for 
by ‘advertisers to advertise his paid pro- 
grams on our radio page in the same man- 
ner that the theatres advertise their bills 
daily. 

“We have spent many hours study- 
ing the problem and we can’t see how a 
rule that permits any exceptions can be 
enforced without endless difficulties. 
Under our plan, we will treat everybody 
alike. Any advertiser who feels that his 
radio program will bring him business 


NOVEL AD CLUB CEREMONY IN LOS ANGELES 


Grouped around a huge register, members of the Advertising Club of Los Angeles 
wrote down their names with a tremendous pencil at the first club meeting of the 
year, Sept. 14. Those in the picture are, from top to bottom: Florence Gardner, 
A. J. Hanson, Albert D. Stetson, H. A. Water; (kneeling) Marshall Dana, associate 
editor of the Portland Oregonian and president, Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs as- 
sociation, and Harold Stonier, president of the Los Angeles club. 


or valuable good will-should be willing to 
make} the slight additional investment 
necessary to invite our readers to listen 
when he is on the air. We can’t see that 
we are under .any obligations to do this 
for him. We have also a few examples 
of advertisers’ who are doing just this 
thing,” te 

General sympathy with this policy is 
indicated by the opinions of leading execu- 
tives of a scoré*af newspapers questioned 
by Epiror & PusiisHer this week. 
Newspapers whose community of interest 
with their readers is attested and bul- 
warked by substantial advertising patron- 
age are slowly but certainly getting out 
from under the free publicity burden. 
They are leaving. the question of what 
goes into the text columns of the paper 
for the decision of the editorial staff and 
Eprror & PusiisHER has evidence that 
its unremitting campaign against press 
agency and free publicity has awakened 
editorial men as well as publishers to the 
menace of this defect in their vessel. Take 
this reply as an instance: 

“The advertising department has no 
control of the news department,” de- 
clared Fleming Newbold, business man- 
ager of the Washington Star. “Our 
radio programs are handled purely in the 
interest of the reader, with the least pos- 
sible mention of advertisers. The Star 
does not print free publicity for automo- 
biles or any other industry, the editors 
being the sole judges of what interests 
our readers.” 

A similar view is held by S. E. 
Thomason, business manager of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, who said: 

“We do not carry names and brands of 
advertisers in our radio programs and 
have not for some time. The Tribune 
has taken the position that radio pro- 
grams are news columns and that adver- 
tising has no more place in them than in 
other news columns of the paper.” 

Likewise similar and characteristic is 
the answer of J. K. Groom, national ad- 
vertising director of the Aurora (IIl.) 
Beacon-News, Joliet Herald-News and 
Elgin Courier-News, who said: 

“Tam for elimination of advertising 
from radio programs. If I was editor, 
I would not publish radio programs. 
When advertising begins on the radio, I 
turn to some other program. When the 
big papers quit giving free service, the 
small ones can, and all will benefit. The 
way to resist demands is quit giving any- 
thing free.” 

The Philadelphia Bulletin believes 
“that to print free advertising in the radio 
columns is bad newspaper practice,” ac- 
cording to William Simpson, business 
manager. 

The Richmond News-Leader, owned 
and published by John Stewart Bryan, 
president of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, declares that it 
does not use the advertisers’ names or 
brands in radio programs. 

The Baltimore Sun makes the same 
statement, and J. F. Bresnahan, business 
manager of the New York World, holds 
that “advertisers’ names and brands in 
radio programs certainly could be con- 
strued as free advertising and newspapers 
could very properly consider the elimina- 
tion of such and not materially weaken 
the programs.” 

Says Victor H. Hanson, publisher 
Birmingham News and Montgomery Ad- 
vertiser : 

“Our radio programs to all practical 
purposes contain no free advertising. 
We long ago stopped any such indis- 
criminate use of the programs. A few 
trade names appear here and there in such 
a way as to constitute far more of in- 
formation to the radio fan than of ad- 
vertising to the promoter. Any legitimate 
movement to curb parasitic growths of 
free publicity has our general sanction. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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A. B. C. ANSWERS OPPOSITION TO PLAN 
FOR LISTING ADVERTISING RATES 


Directors Make Plea for Proxies to Vote Proposal in at October 
Meet—Assert Extra Expense Will Be ‘“Infinitesimal’’— 
Ask Other Pledges Be Rescinded 


C. HARN, president, and Stanley 

* Clague, managing director, repre- 
senting the directorate of the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circula- 
tions, this week 
issued an official 
plea for proxies 
to combat oppo- 
sition to the Bu- 
reau’s plan af- 
fording opportun- 
ity to all pub- 
lisher members, 
who desire it, to 
insert their stand- 
ard rate cards on 
the last page of 
their publisher’s 
statements. The 
proposal will be 
voted on by the 
A. B. C. membership at the annual con- 
vention to be held in Chicago, Oct. 21-22. 

Personal attendance at the convention 
was urged, but in the event that is im- 
possible, the board advised members to 
rescind proxies “given without full 
knowledge of the objects desired,’ and 
to issue another naming either their own 
special representative or a director. 

The official communication, addressed 
to Bureau members, answered two ob- 
jections to the advertising rate proposal 
voiced by New York newspaper members 
through a committee consisting of Fred 
A. Walker, New York Telegram, J. F. 
Bresnahan, New York World, and E. G. 
Martin, Brooklyn Eagle, who have is- 
sued a call for opposition proxies. 

The two objections listed in the com- 
munication, the added. cost organization 
of the new Bureau service would entail, 
and the assertion that changes in rates 
after the issuance of publishers’ state- 
ments would not be available, are de- 
clared to be based on misconception and 
error. 


“The extra expense to the Bureau will 
be infinitesimal—less than one per cent 
of the membership dues,” the communica- 
tion stated. 

Answering the second objection, it is 
declared that a form of service has been 
devised by the Bureau so that upon re- 
ceipt of advice by telegraph or other man- 
ner of a change of rates, all advertiser 
and advertising agent members will be 
immediately equipped with material giving 
full and permanent information. 

The letter, dated Sept. 27, follows: 

“In pursuance of its constant policy to 
improve and augment the service rendered 
to members, the Board of Directors de- 
cided at its June meeting to give oppor- 
tunity to all publisher members who might 
so desire, to insert their standard rate 
cards on the last page of their publishers’ 
statements. 

“The Board was unaimous in its belief 
that this additional service, giving as it 
would all the facts about circulation and 
rates in one document, would be appre- 
ciated by all members—Advertisers, Ad- 
vertising Agents 'and Publishers. 

“Tt was also the opinion of your Board 
that this was another step toward the at- 
tainment of its objective to secure a 
thorough knowledge by advertisers of 
all the facts concerning publications’ cir- 
culations, through the study of every page 
of A. B. C. reports instead of relying 
upon condensed excerpts. 

“And.it was also the opinion of the 
Board that. in concentrating attention on 
A. B. C. publications, giving added pub- 
licity without extra cost, it was serving 
every member of the Bureau and making 
A. B. C. membership increasingly valu- 
able. 

“Over four-fifths of the newspaper 
publisher members of the Bureau have 
already. signified their desire to use this 
added service. ' 


O. C. Harn 


“And a great many letters. have come 
to the Bureau—unsolicited—enthusiasti- 
cally commending the step. Proof sheets 
from 'a forthcoming Bulletin to be issued 
by the Bureau are enclosed herewith. 

“On the other hand, some criticism has 
Yeen published by a small but prominent 
group of publishers, who do not favor 
the plan. Aside from this group the 
Bureau has received directly from pub- 
lishers less than twenty letters in oppo- 
sition. 

“The opposition to the plan is based 
wpon: 

“Objection 1: The added cost. 

“This is based on misconception. The 
extra expense to the Bureau will be in- 
finitesimal—less than one! per cent of the 
membership dues. 

“Objection 2: That changes in rates 
between the time of issuance of publishers’ 
statements will not be available. 

“This too is based on error. A form 
of service has been devised by the Bureau 
so that upon receipt of advice by tele- 
graph or other manner of a change of 
rates, all advertiser and advertising agent 
members of the Bureau will be imme- 
diately equipped with material giving full 
information in a manner to make the rec- 
ord permanent. 

“There ‘are other minor objections 
which will be discussed during the annual 
convention of the Bureau to be held in 
Chicago on October 21st and 22nd. 

“But in the meantime, the group un- 
favorable to the plan is asking for proxies 
from publishers to pledge themselves in 
advance of any deliberation on this and 
other matters which may be vital to the 
further success of the Bureau. 

“Your Board feels that in your interest 
it should appeal (1) for your personal 
attendance at the annual convention of the 
Bureau; or (2) if that is not possible 


and you have given a proxy without a. 


full knowledge of the objects desired, that 
you rescind such proxy and issue one to 
your special representative, or to a mem- 
ber of the Board representing your di- 
vision—Walter A. Strong, publisher, 
Chicago Daily News, or David B. Plum, 
publisher of the Troy (N. Y.) Record— 
to some fellow publisher who has not 
committed himself on the questions in 
advance ‘and before adequate considera- 
tion. A proxy blank is enclosed herewith. 

“Your Board regrets the necessity of 
addressing such a communication as this 
to the members of the Bureau, but it 
believes that the vital issues to be dis- 
cussed at the convention warrant this 
appeal for independent judgment after a 
full hearing of arguments on both sides 
of all the questions at issue.” 


NEW DAILY STARTS 


Sunset News and Times-Leader Launch- 
ed in Bluefield, W. Va. 


BLuEFIELD, W. Va., Sept. 30.—The 
Sunset News and Times-Leader, an after- 
noon newspaper was launched here Sept. 
22. Its first issue consisted of 24 pages. 
Wire service is furnished by the Asso- 
ciated Press, International news and spe- 
cial correspondents. 

The paper is published by the Daily 
Telegraph Printing Company, publishers 
of the Morning Telegraph. It will sup- 
port Democratic policies. 

W. K. McDowell, who has had 35 
years’ experience in newspaper work, is 
in charge of the editorial page. 


CHANGES ON COAST DAILY 


Franklin O. Schroeder has resigned as 
editor and publisher of the San Diego 
(Cal.) Daily Independent. George W. 
Lynn was named as editor, and Charles 
Sts Plambeck, former advertising man- 
ager, is now general manager. 


World. 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
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Oct. 4-6-—New Jersey Press Assn., 
Newspaper Institute, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 

Oct. 4-7—Newspaper Librarians, 
4th annual conference, Hotel 
Chelsea, Atlantic City. 

Oct. 5-7—Window Display Adver- 
tising Assn., Pennsylvania Hotel, 
New York. 

Oct. 6—Associated Press Directors, 
meeting, New York. 


Oct. 8-9—Associated Dailies of 
Florida, Florida State Press 
Assn., South Florida Press 


Assn., joint meeting, Clarendon 
Hotel, Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Oct. 11-15—Associated Merchan- 
dising Assn., annual meeting, St. 
Louis. 

Oct. 17-20—Graphic Arts Assn., an- 
nual convention, Detroit. 

Oct. 18-19—Insurance Advertising 
Conference, annual convention, 
Tuller Hotel, Detroit. 

Oct. 18—Employing Printers’ Assn., 
of Chicago, 15th annual conven- 
tion, Chicago. 


Oct. 19-22—Outdoor Advertising 
Assn., Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Oct. 19-20—Inland Daily Press 


Assn., October meeting, Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 19-20—New York State Cir: 
culation Managers’ Assn., annual 
convention, Martinique Hotel, 
New York. 

Oct. 21-22—Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations, annual convention, 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 

Oct. 21-22—American Society of 

Sales Executives, annual conven- 

tion, White Sulphur Springs. 


62 YEARS WITH DAILY 


T. E. Sullivan of Chicago Tribune Is 
Oldest Staff Member 


Thomas E. Sullivan, one of the vet- 
erans in the composing room of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, rounded out his sixty-sec- 
ond year with the paper this month. He 
is the oldest member of the Tribune staff 
from the standpoint of service. He will 
be 84 years old on Oct. 16, 1926. 

Mr. Sullivan has handled, in the com- 
posing room, stories of the Chicago fire, 
the Franco-Prussian war, the assassina- 
tions of Presidents Garfield and McKinley, 
the Tilden-Hayes campaign for the presi- 
dency, and the eight to seven decision 
which gave the office to Hayes. 

“T think the most remarkable achieve- 
ment of the Tribune was the printing of 
the revised edition of the New Testament 
as a part of a regular Sunday edition,” 
Mr. Sullivan says. “To achieve this it 
was necessary to put 120 printers (hand- 
setters) on this job and to keep them at 
it for 18 consecutive hours. I believe 
this was a record in hand composition.” 

When Mr. Sullivan came to work for 
the Tribune, Horace White was editor-in- 
chief and Alfred Cowles was secretary 
and treasurer. 


N. Y. LIBRARIANS MEET 


The heads of reference departments of 
the various New York newspapers held 
a dinner meeting at the Newspaper Club, 
New York, on Monday evening Sept. 20, 
to discuss matters to be placed before the 
coming conference of Special Libraries 
Association in’ Atlantic City. David 
Rogers, reference director, New York 
Herald Tribune had charge of the ar- 
rangements. Besides Mr. Rogers, others 
present were John Goetz, Evening Post, 
Richard Meyer, Daily Mirror, John 
Miller, King Features Syndicate, Frank 
Purdy, Bronx Home News, Matthew 
Redding, Evening Telegram, Arthur 
Rosenstock, Bronx Home News, Charles 
Stolberg, Evening Sun, Maurice Sy- 
monds, Daily News and James Wells, 


DALE CASE SUBMITTED 
TO SUPREME COURT 


Writ of Error Filed Monday in Wash-. 
ington—May Not Come Up for 
Argument for a i 
Year 


The complete record of the contempt 
case of George R. Dale, editor of the 
Muncie (Ind.) Post-Democrat, vs. the 
State of Indiana, now reposes in the 
over-crowded archives of the United 
States Supreme Court. 

By filing the customary writ of error 
with the highest law tribunal Monday, 
Dale formally appealed from the Indiana 
Supreme Court decision upholding the 
action of the Delaware Circuit Court of 
Indiana in holding Dale in contempt on 
the grounds that he “wilfully, knowing- 
ly and corruptly published and caused 
to be published” in the Muncie Post 
Democrat matter which brought the 
lower court and the Grand Jury “into 
disregard and disrepute of the citizens” 
of said county. 

The record, as filed by counsel for Dale 
Monday, covers 65 typewritten pages 
(foolscap legal size). 

Owing to the badly congested state of 
the docket of the highest court Eprror 
& PusBLIsHER was informed this week 
that there is little chance of the case 
being heard by Chief Justice Taft and his 
judicial associates for a year or more 
unless some agreement is reached to set 
the case forward. Even then it will 
probably be months before the case is 
reached. Briefs are not likely to be filed 
by either side until the date of hearing 
or argument is fixed. 


PUBLISHER ‘CALLS’ GOVERNOR 


Blethen of Seattle Times Now Demands 
$1,000 For Charity 


Colonel C. B. Blethen, publisher of the 
Seattle Times refuted the statement made 
by Governor Roland H. Hartley recently 
that he, the governor, had never. sought 
to buy any state timber, and demanded 
payment of $1,000 to charity which the 
governor had promised if the Times’ 
charges could be proved. 

In a speech in Tacoma, Sept. 9, Gov- 
ernor Hartley said: “I never did make 
application for a tree of state timber per- 
sonally. I have been engaged in buying 
timber for other companies and that par- 
ticular tract was being purchased for the 
Cherry Valley Logging Company. 

“Tf Clarence Blethen can show where 
I did make application personally for any 
state timber I will give $1,000 to any 
charity he names.” 

Colonel Blethen the next day printed 
photographs of two applications for state 
timber signed by Roland H. Hartley only, 
and demanded payment of the $1,000. 


DAILIES CHANGE NAMES 


The following newspapers have noti- 
fied New York headquarters of the Asso- 
ciated Press of a change in their names: 
Fredericksburg (Va.) Evening Star to 
Free Lance-Star; Freeport (L. 1.) Daily 
Review to Nassau Daily Review; Abilene 
(Tex.) Daily Reporter to Morning 
News; and Boonesville (Mo.) Republican 
to Sentinel-Missourian. 


I. A. A. CHANGES 1927 DATES 


Dates for the 1927 Denver convention 
of the International Advertising Associa- 
tion have been changed from June 5-10 
to June 26-30, to permit delegates to visit | 


the national parks of the Rocky Moun- | 
The Pacific Coast district 


tain region. 
of the association will meet at Portland, 


Ore., June 19-22, ; é 


COAST PAPER INCORPORATED 


Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Palos Verdes Valley Times 
of Blythe, Cal. showing Floyd Brown, © 
T.- Se Rush and W, H. 
Blythe-as directors. 
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NEWSPAPERS PUT NEW GASOLINE ON MARKET 


Columns of Pacific Coast Dailies Polled 750,000 Replies for 


General Petroleum Corporation—Director Tells the Story 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PuBLISHER) 
AN FRANCISCO, Cal., Sept. 28—A 
new product, which advertising exec- 
utives agree, is one of the most difficult 
to advertise—gasoline—has just been 
presented to the public of the Pacific 
Coast with tremendous success. _ 

It was put over by means of a contest 
for a name conducted in the advertising 
columns of Pacific Coast mewspapers. 
Fifty thousand suggestions were expected, 
nearly 750,000 were received. 

A list of 148 newspapers was used. 
Judges have chosen the name “Motocrat,” 
which is to be announced in the news- 
papers this week. 

Officials of the General Petroleum 
Corporation of California had a new gaso- 
line to offer, a gasoline that was the re- 
sult of manufacturing a special fuel for 
hydroplanes and subsequently perfected 
for commercial production. It was neces- 
sary to convince the public that this gaso- 
line was really new, that it would do 
the things that others gasolines would 
not. 

While the product had shattered two 
world speed records for hydroplanes with- 
in a period of two months, it was real- 
ized that this was not enough to make 
the public demand it. How often do we 
read that Mr. Blank, famed automobile 
racer, has again broken the world’s speed 
record using “Blue Moon” gasoline? But 
how many sales are made that can be 
traced to Mr, Blank’s race? Very few, 
I am afraid. 

The General Petroleum Corporation had 
a gasoline to present that not only pro- 
duced increased speed, but that gave more 
gas miles, produced less carbon and more 
power. N. W. Ayer & Son prepared the 
merchandising plans and the advertising 
program that called for a contest to name 
the fuel. 

Morning newspapers carried the first 
inkling to the public of the introduction 
of the new product. Scattered through 
each newspaper were three teaser adver- 
tisements, reading: 

“We'll pay $1,000 for a name. Watch 
the papers Monday.” 

The following two days more of these 
teaser ‘advertisements appeared. On one 
Monday morning, the newspaper reading 
public in California, Oregon, Washington 
and British Columbia were told the com- 
plete story of the new gasoline and that 
the $1,000 name about which they had 
been reading was wanted for this new 
product. 

The General Petroleum Corporation 
distributes its products through independ- 
ent dealers only. Meetings of the dealers 
were held several days before the first 
contest announcement was printed and 
all of the details of the program were 
presented to them by officials of our 
company ‘and representatives of N. W. 
Ayer & Son. 

Thus dealer co-operation and accep- 
tance for the new product were obtained 
before a single line appeared in the news- 
papers. 

In many ways the company is handi- 
sapped in distributing through independent 
dealers, These gasoline stations in 
mumerous cases are poorly located. Com- 
bany-owned stations have the choice loca- 
ions, Because of the expense and added 
taff required, many of the independents 
sannot give the service that is offered 
4y the larger company-owned stations. 

All of this was taken into consideration 
ind the copy was prepared in such a 
fashion that the public was directed to the 
ndependent stations. 

The rules of the contest provided that 
he judges would award 10 points in 
udging the names if the name submitted 
vas written on blanks obtained from gen- 
tal independent dealers. This induced 

‘contestant to go into a service station 
0 obtain a blank. Few people are willing 


By L. HOFFMAN-PINTHER 


Advertising Director, General Petroleum Corporation 


Judges met in San Francisco this we 
a name for a new gasoline produced by the 


ek and picked from 750,000 suggestions 
General Petroleum Corporation. 


The amazing total of suggestions was received as a result of 30-day $1,000 
prize contest conducted by the corporation in the advertising columns of Pacific 


Coast newspapers. 


As @ comparison a contest conducted by a comparatively new but powerful 
magazine might be cited. This magazine in a “President's contest,” which required 
putting together correctly the composite pictures of Presidents of the United States, 
and conducted over a period of three months, brought out what the magazine 
claims is the biggest response ever received from a contest it had held—116,000 


replies. 


to go to a station for something free 
without making a purchase. 

The response was so great, in spite of 
the many thousands of blanks that were 
issued, that it was all that contest head- 
quarters could do to keep the dealers sup- 
plied. Many dealers, handling other 
brands besieged the corporation’s offices, 
requesting that they, too, be allowed to 
distribute the “new mystery gasoline.” 
The public was demanding it, and they 
realized that they were at a great dis- 
advantage without it. 

The contest was conducted for 30 days. 
Half-page advertisements in the larger 
cities, reduced to smaller sizes in the rural 
districts, were run in the newspapers dur- 
ing the entire contest period. 

The gasoline was heralded as the 
“latest and greatest development in motor 
fuel oil—developed for hydroplanes that 
broke the world’s record and now ready 
for your car,” 

In detail, the seven new qualities of the 
gasoline and the results the consumer 
could expect were presented and why 
these results could be obtained. 

Public acceptance was almost imme- 
diate. Tank trucks were kept running 


AUGUST advertising in the daily ana 

Sunday newspapers of New York 
City totaled 11,943,302 agate lines, a gain 
of 882,970 lines, or 7.4 per cent over 
August, 1925. Gains were made by 10 
of the 15 newspapers listed. The num- 
ber of total pages printed was 15,024, an 
increase of 580, or 4 per cent, over Au- 


AUGUST LINAGE GAINED 7.4 PER CENT INN. Y. 


nights, replenishing rapidly diminishing 
dealer tanks. Within 24 hours, name 
suggestions started coming in to contest 
headquarters. Dealers and distributors 
in almost every territory reported that 
sales were increasing by leaps and bounds. 

By the end of the first week, the ex- 
pectations of the contest managers had 
been reached. Already 50,000 names had 
been received. The middle of the second 
week saw the mail wagons dropping let- 
ters off in sacks of half a dozen or 
more. 

The largest number of letters received 
in one day was during the closing week, 
when the post office delivered 36,000 
separate pieces of mail. 

Name suggestions came in all forms. 
A cake was sent in with the name iced 
on the top. Many were done in oils. 
Even a bronze casting with the name 
molded in it was received. 

Hundreds of registered letters, special 
delivery letters, and even telegrams came 
in. Despite the fact that a margin of 
10 points was allowed by the judges on 
all suggestions received on dealer blanks, 
thousands were received on newspaper 
coupons, which were printed with the ad- 


of which carried more business than they 
had in August, 1925, printed it in a 
smaller number of pages. Eliminating 
these, the number of pages printed by 
the other dailies for the month shows 
an increase of 10.1 per cent over the total 
of August, 1925. 

Comparative figures for 1926-1925 and 


gust, 1925. Three evening papers, two for 1926-1920 follow: 
7—— Pages —_, Percentage of 
1926 1925 total space 1926 1925 Gain Loss 
1,326 1,218 PATMEIICATIeMe radical tercieie sce 8.7 1,041,230 J OSS ASS 0B. ecciente 14,558 
1,522 1,280 Herald “Tribune. ...2. 54. 10.4 1,245,432 1,095,800 1495632 ...... 
1,902 1,694 ‘Tinwes tg yiee ee ieteclt teens he PAS 2,086,772 1,989,826 DG; 946s - Are ee 
1,332 1,260 Wiorld Waseda teroa mera 11.8 1,405,264 1,339,012 COU 5 Zee acter 
802 788 *Mirror (Tabloid)........ 2. 235,184 OY EAN) Se ee 38,074 
1,272 1,140 News (Tabloid) .2.%. 62.7 4.5 534,280 42459261) 1095354 0. Ie 
900 1,256 *Evening Graphic........ 2, 234,186 194,828 BOLI OA Meiers 
950 1,068 *Evening. Journal........ 6.9 822,924 763,820 SO SOG eres state 
722 694 *Evening OSEs anelsveieral nsiene 2.5 297,548 S0G224 sane. 8,676 
650 586 *Evening World 4.7 567,618 485,876 BLAS 2: Moen. 
842 776 IAL iis Telehebe a avers 7.9 945,770 8265046) 1195624 el. s es 
542 §20 > *Telegrami.s0) Sik 374,520 409074 re. ees 34,554 
1,200 1,050 Brooklyn Eagle.... wee LOS 1,286,708 151435064) 1431644 oe. 
650 586 Brooklyn Times........, 3.9 473,120 3455446 127,674 | on wan 
412 532 Standard Union......... 3.3 392,746 40 2244 R ae. oN 14,498 
15,024 14,444 Totalseaara cece: 11,943,302 11,060,332 8825970 ..o352 
——————— Net Gain 


* No Sunday edition. : 
j Sunday Graphic discontinued September 1, 1925; 79,526 lines in 5 Sunday issues included. 


1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 

SA MEFICAT Wy slsie'ere ettlel= 1,041,230 1,055,788 1,040,934 919,514 759,822 681,376 725,780 
Heraldi 5% «asavocts. speek: Mebane ne 687,606 789,390 749,846 875,596 
Herald Tribune..... 1,245,432 1,095,800 840,002 577,626 591,714 554,846 660,390 
SB EIOS® oy Sete)d Urchin stats «aoe 2,086,772 1,989,826 1,651,892 1,580,350 1,619,914 1,356,390 1,665,044 
Mieka (Wie Sirona erga 1,405,264 1,339,012 1,180,794 1,256,764 1,305,900 965,958 1,372,698 
Mitrop GD. ih ssecioe 235,184 ZUS\25 SINR 6 51274 rants Sate NSERC cnt NG Oe 
NEWS NACL ib. coerae si 534,280 424,926 367,240 275,570 223,286 189,314 123,220 
Even Graphiozesnycc 234,186 ERR Te dio. Aoip Wo or: fy EOI (ec eee 
Eve, Journal ne. c. 822,924 763,820 749,700 707,994 696,126 620,228 519,302 
Evers Mail. i cagetesrivss, kai Seek coe pera aa ahstesoaed 401,640 344,148 373,896 397,706 
Eve. Post.. 297,548 306,224 228,480 236,650 ~ 226,422 374,032 308,930 
Eve. World 567,618 485,876 387,478 466,556 498,172 509,352 556,720 
eho) RINE OTA COE OD A ee) Gace Mare MAG Mii ROO Eee 430,642 451,072 431,842 
uid Safad oe tore 945,770 826,146 631,206 648,476 591,988 480,420 546,506 
WPelegtatiairy.te scree 374,520 409,074 505,920 513,298 497,408 461,134 514,344 
Brooklyn Eagle..... 1,286,708 1,143,064 1,062,850 1,044,032 1,061,644 935,596 977,382 
Brooklyn Times..... 473,120 345,446 305,044 270,182 250,270 287,926 283,310 
Standard Union.... 392,746 407,244 464,556 439,074 546,626 495,068 632,036 

Eotals sewn aaa cs 11,943,302 11,060,332 9,681,370 10,025,332 10,433,472 9,486,454 10,590,806 


¢Sun and Globe combined June 4,.1923; name changed to Sun March 10, 1924, 
tt Telegram and Mail combined January 28, 1924; name changed to Telegram May 18, 1925. 


vertisements. The interest in the cam- 
paign was so great and widespread, that 
the executives of the General Petroleum 
Corporation have announced ‘additional 
awards in the form of district prizes, ap- 
proximation, and honorable mention 
awards, totaling $2,000, in addition to 
the original prize of $1,000 in cash for 
the winning name. 

Other advertising media were used to 
support the newspaper campaign.  Bill- 
boards called attention to the contest de- 
tails printed in the newspapers. Signs at 
stations, printed literature for dealers to 
distribute, all tied in. 

As a result of the campaign, sales of 
the new gasoline have increased more 
than 22.7 per cent over the sales of the 
gasoline formerly marketed. The in- 
crease started the first week and gained 
steadily throughout the contest. 

After ‘all, the vast number of names 
received is only an indication of the suc- 
cess. The actual sales figures tell the 
story. 


SCRIPPS ESTATE TOPS 
SIXTEEN MILLION 


Bulk of Noted Publisher’s Property in 
Stocks and Bonds—Lia- 
bilities Listed at 
$5,683,114 


Gross value of the estate of the late 
Edward W. Scripps is $16,255,710.45, ac- 
cording to ‘an application for determina- 
tion of inheritance filed in Hamilton, O., 
recently by Robert P. Scripps, his son. 
Liabilities are listed at $5,683,114. Most 
of the assets include stocks and bonds. 

The debts of the estate include notes 
and accounts payable to H. E. Neave, 
trustee $1,580,641.13; E. E, Martin, 
$132,000; First National Bank, $450,000; 
Midland National Bank, $500,000; O. A. 
Williams, $134,000; O. S. Herschner, 
$1,661,000; W. B. Colver, $231,000; C. 
F. Mosher, $345,756. 

Real estate in Ohio, according to the 
application is appraised at $12,230 while 
the following stocks are listed. 41% 
shares capital stock of Daily News Com- 
pany of Omaha, Nebraska, valued at 
$62,500; 10 shares Capital stock, Evening 
News Association, Detroit, $311,066; 
1,000 shares class A stock of E. W. 
Scripps Company and 3,000 shares class 
B stock of the same company, both valued 
at $11,221,282. 

E. W. Scripps died while on board 
his private yacht on March 12, 1926, 
Stock at that time held by him in the 
Scripps-Howard Company was trans- 
ferred to the E. W, Scripps Com- 
pany. 


CIGARETTE LAW VOID 


Utah Statute Prohibiting Advertising 
Declared Unconstitutional 


That section.of the Utah anti-tobacco 
law which prohibited the advertising of 
cigarettes in any form and in any medium, 
save in periodicals published outside the 
state and imported, has been declared un- 
constitutional by the State Supreme 
Court. 

The original law, passed in 1921, pro- 
hibited the sale of cigarettes as well as 
their advertising, but this law was 
amended two years later so as to permit 
the sale but the ban on the advertising 
was continued. 

The decision of the Supreme Court was 
that the law ‘as it stood at the time of 
review was an unwarranted interference 
with interstate commerce and its. en- 
forcement not a proper exercise of police 
powers. 
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CARRIERS OVERCHARGING FIVE PAPERS 
A.N. P. A. TRAFFIC BUREAU FINDS ~ 


Charges 
Being Investigated by 


for Transportation of Newsprint and Returned Cores 
New Department Under W. J. 


Mathey—Roads Generally Fair, He Finds 


AS least five newspapers are being over- 
charged by railroads for transporta- 
tion of print paper and returned cores, 
according to M. J. Mathey, manager of 
the new traffic department of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association. 
Mr. Mathey is making a survey of the 
entire A. N. P. A. membership having 
received to date about 300 replies to a 
questionnaire sent out to the member- 
ship of about 500. 

“The cases where we 
the rates are too high have been placed 
before the railroad companies, and we 
expect to obtain readjustments in ‘an ami- 
cable manner,” Mr. Mathey said. He 
withheld the names of the newspapers and 
the companies concerned, pending pos- 
sible settlement. 

The new traffic manager has not yet 
been able to make a resumé of the ques- 
tionnaires returned. R. A. Cook, an ex- 
pert rate man has been employed by the 
department and took charge Oct. 1. Mr. 
Mathey, therefore, expects he will be able 
to make a detailed report ‘at the A. N. 
Pp. A. fall convention at French Lick, 
Ind., Nov. 10-12. 

“We will undoubtedly uncover other 
cases of over-charging,” Mr. Mathey said. 
“In several cases we hope to get back 
$5,000 spent by individual publishers for 
excessive rates. In all cases we plan to 
deal first direct with the railroad compan- 
ies, taking our grievances to the Inter- 


have found that 


state Commerce Commission or into 
court only as a last resort. 
“Railroad representatives have wel- 


comed inauguration of the A. N. IDE aN 
traffic department. Many have declared 
they prefer to deal with a man who under- 
stands their point of view, rather than 
with outside claim collectors. 

“Newspaper members of the A. ING esas 
are also furnishing us with gratifying 
co-operation.” 


Mr. Mathey would not make any pre- 
dictions regarding the amount of money 
he hopes to save publishers by safeguard- 
ing their railroad rate interests. His 
duties, he said, were not only concerned 
with saving money, but also with prevent- 
ing increases in present freight rates. 

“One of the chief functions of the 
bureau for the present,” he declared, “will 
be to make an analysis of all freight 
rates now in effect. By the end of this 
year, we hope to be able to show which 
rates are out of line and proceed to line 
them up. Our primary concern will be 
adjustments of freight rates for trans- 
portation of newsprint ‘and returned 
cores. Newsprint freight charges rep- 
resent 75 per cent of the newspapers’ 
traffic problems. We will not attempt 
to handle purely local transportation prob- 
lems, unless we are specifically asked to 
do so, although we are watching railroad 
baggage rates for the circulation de- 
partments of member papers.” 

The traffic department is dealing 
chiefly with those carriers serving the 
territory where newsprint originates. 
Big newsprint mills already have traffic 
managers, Mr. Mathey said, but their 
main interest has been to maintain a 
parity between different mills, rather 
than to look after the interests of the 
newspaper publishers. Carriers serving 
the newsprint sources include: Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, Canadian National Rail- 
way, Maine Central, Boston & Maine, 
Bangor and Aristook, Delaware and 
Hudson, New York Central, Chicago & 
Northwestern, Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, and Great Northern. 

“Railroad companies, such as these and 
others, have not wanted to be unfair to 
the newspapers,’ Mr. Mathey concluded. 
“But they do not care to change their 
rates unless they are specifically asked to 
do so.” 


A. P. MAKES BARTON 
HONORARY STAFF MAN 


Advertising Man Also Wins Watch for 
Obtaining Interview with Presi- 


dent—Senator Says Its 
Press Agentry 


For getting beyond the “Official 
Spokesman” and obtaining an interview 
quoting President Coolidge himself, Bruce 
Barton, president of Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, New York advertising. agency, 
has been elected an honorary member 
of the staff of the Associated Press, 
which put the story on its wires. 

Kent Cooper, general manager of the 
A. P., also presented the advertising 
agent with a wrist watch as an added 
token of appreciation. 

Interviewed by Epiror & PUBLISHER, 
Mr. Barton declined to go into detail de- 
scribing how he obtained the interview 
quoting the President directly. 

“Tt wouldn’t be proper,” he said. 

“T will tell you, however, there was 
absolutely no hokum in that story. It 
was a true picture of the President’s hu- 
man side. Mr. Coolidge, when I saw 
him, was holding his two collie dogs in 
leash and he showed me a place on the 
leash which he had mended himself.” 

Mr. Barton is a graduate of Amherst 
College as is Mr. Coolidge, but the ad- 
vertising man followed the President 


there by about 12 years. They first came , 


to know each other in 1920, when Mr. 
Barton was a member of a voluntary 
committee, seeking to obtain Mr. Cool- 
.idge’s nomination as Chief Executive. 

. Other A: P. honorary writers include 
Capt. Fried, of the. S. S. Roosevelt; 
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O. B. Keeler, of the Aflanta Journal, 
called “Bobby Jones’ Boswell”; and 
the late Commander Rodgers who tele- 
graphed the A. P. news of the naval 
flight to Honolulu. 

Senator Thomas F. Bayard, Democrat, 
from Delaware, on Sept. 27 attacked Mr. 
Barton’s interview as “a press agent ef- 
fort to sell the President personally to 
the country.” 

“The Republicans,” said Senator Bay- 
ard, “have been banking on ‘Coolidge 
popularity,’ but are now trying to sell 
the President personally to the country 
through a press agent—Bruce Barton— 
who is best known as the author of 
the book ‘The Man Nobody Knows.’ 
This is simply an effort to draw a red 
herring across the trail of the dismal 
record of the complete failure of the 
so-called ‘Presidential program.’ ” 


NEW COAST PLANT 


Work Starts on Two-Story Structure 
for Watsonville (Cal.) Register 


Work has started on a two-story steel 
and concrete building to be occupied by 
the Watsonville (Cal.) Register, morn- 
ing newspaper, published and edited by 
F. W. Atkinson. 

The structure will be in the Spanish- 
Mission style of architecture, will have 
a frontage of 45 feet and a depth of 
177 feet paralleling a private driveway. 
The second story will have a depth of 
47 feet. 

The south side of the composing room 
will be constructed almost entirely of 
wire glass, with numerous skylights. 

The printing department will occupy 
about 1500 square feet of space and the 


‘composing and press room ‘about 2700 


square feet. To the rear of these de- 


so 
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partments will be located the carriers” 
room, the stereotyping department, and 
a large storeroom for paper stock, while 
beyond this will be a private garage. 

The business office, in the front of the 
building, will occupy a space 30 by 46 
feet in size, to be finished in ornamental 
plaster cornices, paneling, etc. At the left 
will be the Associated Press room, while 
to the right will be a private office. A 
stairway leading to the mezzanine floor, 
will give access to three rooms to be used 
as the newspaper expands. 


NEW HAVEN PAPER 160 
YEARS OLD 


Journal-Courier Issues 128-Page Special 
Edition Celebrating Event— 
Founded in 1766 By 
William Green 


The New Haven (Conn.) Journal- 
Courier is this week celebrating its 160th 
anniversary, by issuing a special edition 
of 128 pages. 
This - issue’ — is 
throughout of a 
historical nature 
and gives not 
only the history 
of the news- 
paper itself, but 
also of New 
Haven, its” in- 
stitutions, its in- 
dustries an d 
business concerns. 
The issue of 50,- 
000 was covered 
by advance 
orders before pub- 
lication. 

While the Journal-Courier has for 
many years carried the line “established 
1766” it nevertheless feels entitled to 
reckon as from 1755, as the Connecticut 
Gazette was founded in that year.’ James 
Parker a former friend and fellow work- 
man of Benjamin Franklin started the 
little weekly paper by that name. The 
paper was a single sheet with but three 
columns to the page. Parker whose main 
business was in New York City had 
as partners John Holt and Thomas 
Green. Green belonged to the old Boston 
and New London family of printers and 
nearly every man in his family for 50 
years had been a printer. 

In 1760 Parker removed to New York 
leaving the paper in charge of Thomas 
Green. 
being in fine running order, Green went 
to Hartford leaving the paper in charge 
of Benjamin Mecom, who was a nephew 
of Benjamin Franklin and a writer of 
much elegance of style. 

The following year William Green, a 
brother of Thomas, moved to New 
Haven and started in business as a 
printer and publisher. In 1766, he 
started a rival newspaper called the 
Connecticut Journal. This paper pros- 
pered greatly and Thomas Green, who 
had gotten the Connecticut Courant 
running well at Hartford, came back 
to New Haven and joined his brother 
William on the Connecticut Journal. 
(Its full title was Connecticut Journal 
and New Haven Post Boy.) 

Soon, Mecom gave up the struggle 
being so ’financially embarrassed that 
he had to seek assistance from his 
creditors in order to leave New Haven. 
Whether by outright purchase or other- 
wise, Green induced Mecom to transfer 
to the Journal the goodwill of the Gazette 
which went out of existence. Since that 
period, the Journal (for 80 years, the 
Journal and Courier) has absorbed one 
paper after another. — 
Its - survival. represents 

the conservative as 


HERBERT PETERSON 


the triumph 


of the Journal- 


Courier has always been a conservative 


newspaper and has devoted its chief at- 
tention to local matters. 

The Journal-Courier has established 
itself in the affections of New Haven 
people. Some families claim that it has 
been read constantly in their line for six 
generations. . 


Four years later the Gazette. 


- Chronicle being founded asa result... « 


The president of the company is John | 
B. Carrington, whose father, of the same | 
name, entered the employ of this same 
newspaper almost 100 years ago and in 
1845, after a long apprenticeship, was ad- 
mitted to partnership in the paper. i: 

In August 1925 the former publisher, f 
Edward T. Carrington, was suddenly — 
killed in an automobile accident and was | 
succeeded by Herbert Peterson, who had 
charge of the business office for more _ 
than ten years preceding. 

Mr. Peterson is a native of Bridge- | 
port, Conn., and has had a publishing 
experience of more than 30 years. He | 
is a member of the S. A. R., the Rotary | 
Club and the Knights Templar Club. 

The editorial department is managed | 
by Col. Norris G. Osborn, editor-in-chief | 
and Amos P. Wilder, associate editor and | 
Arthur J. Sloane, managing editor. f 

The officers of the company are: John | 
B. Carrington, president; Herbert Peter- | 
son, vice-president, treasurer and pub- 
lisher, and H. M. Peterson, secretary. 
The business manager is Everett B. Har- | 
vey, formerly of the Quincy Patriot | 
Ledger. f 
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WEST VIRGINIA PAPER) 
STAGES N. Y. EXHIBIT 
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Clarksburg Telegram Sponsors Display _ 
of City’s Products and Attractions 
During Manufacturers’ Meet- 

ing at Waldorf 


Newspaper enterprise in a novel, if not i 
wholly unprecedented form, will be seen) 
in New York next week when the| 
Clarksburg (W. Va.) Telegram opens) 
its “Greater Clarksburg” exhibit in the 
Empire Room of the Waldorf-Astoria,| 
The exposition of Clarksburg’s natural | 
and financial resources and its manufac- 
turing accomplishments will be opened| 
at noon of Oct. 4. A special train has 
been engaged by the Telegram to bring} 
exhibitors to New York and on their ar: 
rival they will be greeted at the City Hal 
by Mayor James J. Walker. 

The exhibit, which will coincide witl 
the annual convention of the Nationa) 
Association of Manufacturers at thi 
Waldorf-Astoria, was arranged by M 
Milton Nachman, advertising manage) 
of the Telegram, who originated the idei| 
and, with Col. Guy T. Viskniskki, pat} 
owner and manager of the paper, carrie] 
it to. a successful conclusion. Twent} 
booths will be occupied by leading manu; 
facturers of the city and its surroundin) 
territory, ‘showing their products an 
giving their reasons for locating in th 
region. | 

Speakers of national note who will ag) 
pear during the week include Gor 


member of the Republican Nation: 
Committee. 

The Telegram will be host at 
luncheon Tuesday noon in the Gree 


Room to prominent New York new) 
paper and advertising agency men. Lou 
Wiley, business manager of the Ne 
Vork Times, will be one of the speaker 


CELEBRATES 40TH YEAR 


Spokane Chronicle Issues Special Hi 
torical Edition 


Spokane Daily Chronicle celebrated i 
40th anniversary Sept. 21, issuing a speci 
birthday edition. Reproduction of paj 
one of the first issue was a feature of t 
section. The section also contained | 
historical account of the paper’s progre 
and character sketches. of old time edito 
and employes. | 


per. 
with or without a final “e” had start 
a controversy and the anti-“e” par 
decided they needed a mouthpiece, — 
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-PRESS PUT GOLD INTO TEX RICKARD’S POCKET | 


Promoter Tells of Publicity ValuetHas Spent Little in Paid Space—Got It All for Nothing—News- 
boy. papers All Over Country in Grand Fight Splurge 


ee get your name ‘and your propo- 
sition in the papers, regardless how 
t gets in, and you can sit back and take 
things easy.” 

This golden advice to all those who 
would use newspaper columns free of 
charge for their own personal gain, was 
issued last week by Tex Rickard, the pro- 
moter the newspapers have made. While 
engaged in the pleasant task of connting 
his share of the $2,000,000 Dempsey- 
Tunney fight, Rickard, who has spent little 
money in paid newspaper space, told a 
newspaper correspondent the secret of his 
success. 

The interview, as published by the New 
York Evening Post, Sept. 24, gave more 
intimate details. It follows in part: _ 

Twenty years ago last Sept. 3 Rick- 
ard entered the boxing promotion game 
when he staged the world’s lightwerght 
championship fight between Joe Gans and 
Battling Nelson, having offered a seem- 
ingly insane purse of $32,000 to the prin- 
cipals. 

Such an unprecedented sum had never 
been dreamed of for a mere lightweight 
championship finish fight, especially when 
it was held in no less ‘an isolated place 
than Goldfield, Nev. jt the bout was 
held, and Tex made some money, as well 
as beginnimg his career. 

“The people of Goldfield wanted to 
have themselves put on the map in the 
worst way,” Tex said, “and came to me 
to do the thing for them. Though I had 
seen but few fights before that time, I 
knew that boxing got a lot of publicity, 
and thought up the idea of the Gans- 
Nelson bout at Goldfield. 

“Tt’s a matter of record now, that hght, 
and the publicity everyone got out of it,” 
Tex continued, “but it started me off on 
the wrong track. It was then that I grew 
to value publicity more and more, but the 
publicity I always thought was best was 
that which always praised you or favored 
you. 

“Tt took me twenty years to learn 
that publicity of any kind was the biggest 
boost in the world for a person. Favor- 
able publicity I always regarded as the 
best, but, would you believe it, I’m be- 
ginning to think that the more adverse 
Criticism hurled at you, the better results 
youll get. 

“Certainly,” Rickard explained, “no 
better example than this fight need be 
taken. Has there ever been as much 
trouble attending anything, even an inter- 
national war, as there has been over this 
fight? Have things happened with such 
rapidity that would scare off the strongest 
man and cause him to abandon all plans, 
in another line of endeavor as it has in 
this? 

“No, I guess not,” Tex answered him- 
‘self, “and all the mud-slinging in the 
world couldn’t make me back down on 
‘the proposition. Adverse criticism is a 
solid proposition with me now. As some 
of the boys say, it’s duck soup with me. 
“Many men have tried to curb my eu- 
_terprises whenever I attempted to put 
them over,” Tex said, “and have resorted 
to foul means and fair while attempting 
‘it. They didn’t like to see me make a 
Success and did whatever they could to 
/make it uncomfortable for me. I used 
|to dodge the things they used to print 
about me. 

_ “T knew that there wasn’t any way in 
‘the world that I could try to explain 
that all the remarks made weren’t true. 
People don’t take excuses until after 
you're dead, and then it does you no good. 
So I used to boil up inside, and grow 
tired of thinking of all the things they 
Were saying about me. There was hardly 
a fight of any importance that I wanted to 
ut on that I didn’t have trouble with. 
“But criticism isn’t going to bother me 
any more. I’ve been foolish to be both- 
ered by it up to now. Just get your name 


and your proposition in the papers, re- 
gardless how it gets in, and you can sit 
back and -take things easy. Look at 
Ford automobiles. They've been razzed 
and jeered ‘and what not ever since they 
were manufactured. Is Henry Ford 
worrying? Not much. He’s just selling 
them as fast as he can make them. 

“T’ve abandoned the idea of seeing that 
everything said about whatever I put on 
is the best. Let them say what they will, 
as long as the customers present them- 
selves at the box office. Just think of 
all the things that have been said about 
this fight, of all the unfortunate circum- 
stances attending it. 

“Then take a look at the gate receipts. 
You'd think money meant nothing to any 
one. It’s just. flowed in despite the 
knockers and the many who have tried 
to stop the thing.” 

Newspapers all over the United States 
made a grand splurge of the Dempsey- 
Tunney fight. All available editorial im- 
agination was pressed into service to pro- 
mote the two principals, Tex Rickard, and 
the fight industry in general. 

Of all New York newspapers the Sun 
was alone in refusing to give “the pass- 
ing of, the heavyweight crown” lead po- 
sition on its first page on Sept. 24, the 
day after the championship bout. During 
the long training preliminaries this paper 
alone in New York was moderate in its 
play of the event, was constantly advising 
readers: “Don’t Bet on Fights.” 

The majority of “trained boxing critics” 
and fight experts predic‘ed Dempsey 
would win. 

In New York there were only three suc- 
cessful experts out of more than a score. 
James W. Jennings, of the New York 
Evening Graphic, picked Gene Tunney to 
win “without reservation.” . Ed Van 
Every of the Evening World, and George 
Daley of the Morning World, also gave 
correct predictions. 

William Gibson, manager for Tunney, 
at a luncheon given newspaper men in 
New York Saturday took occasion to tell 
them how wrong they were in their fight 
predictions. His outburst brought con- 
siderable response from New York 
sports writers. 

The rain which deluged spectators at 
the Dempsey-Tunney fight played havoc 
with the telegraph arrangements to send 
news of the fight to the New York news- 
papers. The wires began to falter and 
go out of commission before the end of 
the fight, and for an hour between 1 
o'clock and 2 o’clock nothing could be 
sent at all. It was not until the last 
editions that the complete stories of the 
fight were printed. 

The ringside instruments and wires, 
which it was supposed were in the most 
advantageous position, and which were 
allotted to the larger newspapers, were 
actually in the worst possible position be- 
cause of the rain. Other wires, some dis- 


tance from the ring and in an enclosed 
space, were looked upon as the second 
choice wires and were used by smaller 
newspapers, who received their service 
without a break. 

The trouble started before the fight 
was over, although the instruments held 
up until the earlier news of the crowds, 
the preliminary bouts and early details of 
the main bout, as well as the round-by- 
round descriptions of the championship 
battle, were in the newspaper offices. 
Then the service began to break, as the 
waterlogged instruments and wires were 
short-circuited. 

There was no protection for the ring- 
side instruments, except as some teleg- 
rapher held his hat over one or tried to 
shield it with a soggy newspaper or an 
unbrella. That didn’t work so well, be- 
cause the operator had to use one hand 
for sending and the other for handling the 
sheets of copy. There were two inches 
of water running around their shoes. 

When the wires all died, about fifteen 
minutes after the fight was over, there 
was a rush for the smaller enclosed space, 
where the newspaper men on far-away or 
smaller papers were sending their stories. 
Demands were made for wires, but the 
fortunate ones in possession of a dry, 
workable wire only laughed. 

So the operators went back to their 
soaked instruments and at intervals man- 
aged to get through a few sentences. In 
this way the leading stories dragged their 
way into the New York offices until about 
midnight, when the protected wires were 
available, and the stories came in rapidly 
again. But during the long period from 
10:45 o’clock until after midnight there 
were gaps of twenty minutes when not a 
word got through. : 

It was interesting to notice how dif- 
ferent newspapers played the same story. 
One wire dispatch of the United Press, 
for instance, quoted Estelle Taylor as 
saying vaguely that “they” must have 
given Jack “something” before the fight. 
The headline the Evening Graphic used 
was “DEMPSEY DOPED, WIFE 
SAYS,” in heavy black type on page one. 
As handled by the Evening World, the 
same story, carried the one-column head 
“WIFE DECLARES DEMPSEY 
MUST WIN TITLE BACK.” 

The amount of space given to the story 
the morning after was ‘amazing. Six of 
the eight columns on the first page of 
the New York Times were filled with 
the fight story. The total was nearly 40 
columns or five full pages. A _ novel 
stunt worked by the Times was the pub- 
lishing of a stenographic report of the 
radio broadcast account of the fight 
which was put on the air by the Royal 
Typewriter Company. 

For its “Fight Extra,” the New York 
World folded its second section over the 
main news section. Including pictures, 
six pages were devoted to the “battle of 
the ,Sesqui.” 


TO HARRY ANDREWS 


Late Managing Editor, Los Angeles Times 
By CRUSE CARRIEL 


While thread, from fateful wheel Lachesis whirled, 
Still ran (before dire Atropos’ conspiracy 

Snipped short the distaff weave of Sisters Three) 
Olympic thunderbolts, he forged, were hurled 
With cataclysmic strength against a world 


Of ignorance. 


With equal deftness, he 


Wooed Erato and fair Calliope, i 
Or banner of equality unfurled. 


His passing sets a beacon on the-shore 

Of Pluto’s dark domain; a blazing light 

To tell old Charon where the voyage should end. 
My fears of yester-year are now no more 

And gone are shadows of impending Night, 

For now, beyond the Styx, awaits a friend. 


As a follow-up feature for Saturday, 
Sept. 25, the World ran two stories under 
‘a two-column box head captioned: “ONE 
DAY IN TWO LIVES.” One story 
told how the “King on the throne” was 
to get the keys of New York City and 
other “real and verbal bouquets and com- 
missions,” while the second told of 
“lonely tears and bruises softened only 
by a loving wife.” Both stories were of 
the same length to the line. 

The story was played as heavily on 
the west coast as in the east. The Los 
Angeles Examiner on Sept. 24 gave the 
event six columns on page one. An ap- 
propriate headline placed by this news- 
paper over short side-lights on the fight 
sent by Universal Service wire was, 
“Links in Tex’s Gold Chain; Hot Dogs 
25 Cents at Stadium.” 

Action photos of the ring battle were 
published in the “Sporting Green” of the 
San Francisco Chronicle, on Friday, 
Sept. 24. They were sent by telephoto 
by Times-Wide World. 

The Salt Lake (Utah) Tribune printed 
photos of the fight on Saturday, Sept. 25. 

Pacific & Atlantic Photos, Inc., had 
sent the pictures by telephone wire from 
Philadelphia to San Francisco and the 
San Francisco office had rushed them by 
air mail to the Tribune. 

Radio announcements didn’t keep the 
fans at home in Davenport, Ia., accord- 
ing to the Daily Times. This newspaper 
extended the Associated Press wires to 
the balcony of its building and E. E. 
3uchner, A. P. operator, and Bob Klauer, 
city editor, gave out the returns through 
a big megaphone. The largest crowd ever 
assembled at the Times was at hand and 
the detailed wire account of the fight 
kept well up with the radio. 

The Beloit (Wis.) Daily News likewise 
claimed to have successtully met radio 
competition. The crowd that gathered 
around the Daily News building was the 
largest in the newspaper’s history. It 
drew more people than any election night 
service, world series baseball game, foot- 
ball game or previous fight. Before the 
crowd had left the building a fight extra 
was issued, and within an hour or two 
5,000 copies were sold. 

A most conservative coverage of the 
battle was that of the Kansas City Star, 
which gave it less than a column on page 
one under the simple one-column headline, 
“Dempsey’s Turn to Pass.” The main 
dispatch was written by the Star’s sports 
editor. On page four another single- 
column story appeared headed “Tunney 
Calm in Victory.” A color story, also 
little more than one column long, was on 
page 18. It described a “bout not on 
the card,” the struggle of the crowd to 
leave the stadium, and was written by a 
staff correspondent. Three action pic- 
tures were published without any com- 
ment on how they were “rushed” or 
“speeded” to Kansas City. 

A racing airplane and a motorcycle 
rushed the fight pictures from San 
Francisco to Los Angeles for NEA Ser- 
vice, Inc., after they had been sent by 
telephoto to the former city. An air- 
plane was in readiness to carry the pic- 
tures to Fresno, where they were to be 
put on. The Owl, the limited train for 
Los Angeles. 

However, two forced landings and a 
broken oil line delayed Pilot D. -A. 
Templeman, and when he came _ into 
Fresno with his assistant standing on the 
wing holding the broken oil line in place, 
the train was on its way. 

R. W. Salmon, motorcycle racer, was 
obtained to rush the photos on to Los 
Angeles.’ Leaving Fresno 2 hours and 26 
minutes after the train, he traversed the 
winding mountain roads with such speed 
that he arrived at his destination one 
hour and 25 minutes ahead of the fast 
train. At times he made 80 miles an 
hour. He made the trip to Los Angeles 
in 5 hours and 24 minutes. 
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BARTON INTERVIEW 
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Editor & iapebieee 
NOT NEWS MATTER 


COOLIDGE TELLS CORRESPONDENTS 


It Answered General Human Interest Questions, His Secretary 
Declares—Lawrence Denies Reported Criticism 
of President 


By BART CAMPBELL 


ASHINGTON, Sept. 30.—President 
Coolidge did not consider as “news 
the frank 


he made 
week to 
Bruce _ Barton, 
magazine editor 
and special writ- 
er, which were 
carried in a series 
of copyrighted 
articles. by the 
Associated Press. 
Whatever reve- 
lations were im- 
parted to Barton 
regarding the in- 


statements 
Tavs 


matter” 


timate personal 
life, thoughts, 
ideas or opinions 
Grorce E. Durno of the “Official 


Spokesman” for 
the White House were “but answers to 
general questions of human interest.” 

“The President quite naturally left to 
Mr. Barton the decision as to the manner 
in which the interview was to be used.” 

Through Everett Sanders, his secretary, 
Mr. Coolidge has made this explanation 
of the free and unusual use of quotation 
marks by Barton in broadcasting through 
many of the country’s leading newspapers 
the result of his talk with Mr. Coolidge 
upon the eve of the latter’s recent depar- 
ture from his vacation retreat in the 
Adirondacks. 

The letter from Sanders was in reply 
to a protest sent to the President by 
George E. Durno, of the International 
News Service, in behalf of the White 
House Correspondents’ Association, of 
which he is acting president, 


The Barton “beat” still rankles in the 
minds of a number of those correspon- 
dents who summered with the President 
and, though with ears constantly attuned 
to every syllable uttered by the “Official 
Spokesman,” were not granted the priv- 
ilege of setting down between “direct 
quotes” whatever statements the President 
made to them under the restrictions im- 
posed upon each and every “conference” 
they had with him. 

To the written protest submitted by 
George Durno, Mr. Sanders has made 
this response: 


“I have been glad to lay before the 
President your letter of yesterday with 
reference to the interview given by the 
President to Mr. Bruce Barton. As you 
are aware, whenever the President has 
any news item or statement of fact or 
policy concerning the transaction of gov- 
ernment business, he has always been 
most scrupulous to give it to the entire 
press. Having decided to give the inter- 
view to Mr. Barton, which was not news 
matter but answers to general questions 
of human interest, the President quite 
naturally left to Mr. Barton the decision 
as to the manner in which the interview 
was to be used. The President is appre- 
ciative of the co-operation of the White 
House Correspondents’ Association in the 
dissemination and interpretation of official 
mews and has clearly expressed himself 
to this effect on more than one occasion.” 

The letter Durno wrote previously to 
the President as acting president of the 
White House Correspondents’ Associa- 
tion, and which he first submitted to sev- 
eral of his associates in the White House 
Press Room for approval or change, was 
as follows: 

“On this day the Associated Press pub- 
lished a lengthy interview with you under 
the signature of Bruce Barton. 

“Since your elevation to office the 
White House correspondents have found 
you always fair and sympathetic in your 
attitude toward their association. In fact, 
your unequivocal honesty in the impartial 
dissemination of news has been the sub- 


ject of much favorable comment among 
them. 

“As you are aware, the association of 
correspondents pledge themselves to cer- 
tain restrictions placed upon them by you, 
and their consistent devotion to those 
rules is the proudest boast of the organ- 
ization. As you are also aware, the two 


outstanding regulations of our agreement. 


are, that any conference you may give us 
is never treated as an interview, and that 
you are never directly quoted. 

“We, therefore, are surprised by your 
action in giving an interview to an indi- 
vidual entirely foreign to our organiza- 
tion, who is allowed to quote you directly, 
and without qualification, and its exclu- 
sive publication in one designated press 
association. This press association repre- 
sents less than half of the newspapers in 
the country. The remaining four press 
associations and the independent news- 
paper bureaus feel they have been grossly 
discriminated against. 

“We wish to protest most heartily 
against this practice, which we consider 
a violation of our agreement with you. 


“Most respectfully, 
“THe Wuite Houser Corre- 
SPONDENTS’ ASSOCIATION, 
“GeorcE E, Durno, Acting 
President.” 


David Lawrence, who was named in 
Epiror & ‘PUBLISHER’s story of last week 
as joining in the protest, this week denied 
he was a party to it and said he believed 
the President was entirely justified in 
giving out the Barton interview. 


Mr. Lawrence’s letter follows: 


“Tt isn’t often that the Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER makes an error, but in your issue 
of Sept. 25 you carry a Washington des- 
patch which does me an injustice and 
which I sincerely hope you will correct. 

“In that despatch you stated that I 
joined in a protest of several Washington 
correspondents to ‘President Coolidge for 
having granted an exclusive interview 
to Bruce Barton through the Associated 
Press. 

“The fact is that I did not join in the 
protest. Also, I believe that the President 
was entirely justified in departing from 
precedent in giving a writer permission 
to quote him directly, and the Associated 


(Signed) 


for October 2, F926 


Press is to be commended for its enter- 
prise in obtaining the interview. 

“Also, your despatch states that at 
one time I was rebuked for taking 
stenographic notes at one of the White 
House conferences. This statement is 
also in error. One of the reporters at- 
tached to our Bureau was taking notes 
and the President expressed a desire not 
to have any stenographic record kept .of 
what he was saying. I was not even 
present at the conference when this oc- 
curred. Permit me to say that I think 
the President was also well within his 
rights in asking that no stenographic 
record be kept. 

“T am one of those who believe that 
the President of the United States has a 
right to make his own rules. He also 
has a right to discriminate between corre- 
spondents, to favor some and discriminate 
against others. Several Presidents have 
done this in the past. This is entirely a 
question of Presidential policy.” 


SERIES DRAWS SPORTS 
WRITERS TO GOTHAM 


Four Hundred Scribes Will Cover Base- 
ball Classic—Meeting of Associa- 
tion Oct. 2—Daley, N. Y. World, 
in Charge of Seats 


Nearly 400 sports writers from news- 
papers all over the country were arriv- 
ing in New York this week to report 

; . the World Series 
between the Yan- 
kees and - St. 
Louis. Headquar- 
ters for the news- 
paper men have 
been established 
at the Commo- 
dore Hotel, with 
George Daley, of 
the New York 
World, in charge 
of press arrange- 
ments. 

A meeting of 
the Baseball 
Writers Associa- 
ciation was sched- 
uled to be held Oct. 2, at the Commo- 
dore. The association is made up of 11 
chapters in various cities of the country. 
James M. Gould of the St. Louis Star 
is president, and Henry R. Edwards, 
Cleveland Plain-Dealer is secretary. 

In other years the ‘association has 
awarded prizes for the best baseball 
stories written by newspaper men in 
major and minor league cities. This prac- 
tice was discontinued last year. 


—_ 


James M. Goutp 


DAILY’S WALKING CONTEST DREW 
HUGE THRONG 


Tine 


* 


cS pee 


Crowds watching the finish of the Portland Oregon Journal’s walking contest, 
a Labor Day feature (story in column 4) 


| 


OREGON DAILY STAGES. 
‘WALKING CONTEST 


Portland Oregon Journal Labor Day |, 
Event Drew 200 Entries for $100 
First Prize—Thousands Watch 
Race 


On Labor Day the Portland (Ore.) 
Oregon Journal promoted a walking con- 
test from the State House at Salem to 
the Journal building in Portland, a dis- 
tance of 52 miles, which from the stand- 
point of popular interest far exceeded its 
expectations, according to Donald Ster- 
ling, managing editor of the Journal. 

“Last December,” said Mr. Sterling, 
“we received a letter from a 60-year-old | 
millwright who is opposed to smoking, | 
stating that he could outwalk any smoker. | 
His challenge was immediately accepted 
by a shoe clerk, a medical student and 
a number of others, with the result that — 
on a given Sunday the group walked from 
Portland to Forest Grove and return, a 
distance of over 40 miles. The hike 
assumed the nature of a race and at- 
tracted considerable attention.” 

Late this summer a number of the 
participants in this walk asked the Journal 
to sponsor a real walking race, which was 
done. The entry list was limited to 200 
and each entrant was compelled to pass 
a physical examination, At 5:20 o'clock, 
Labor Day morning, 154 entrants started 
from the capitol steps, and proceeded > 
throughout the day along the highway to | 
Portland. The winner, E. L. Sadler, | 
reached the Journal building at 3:19%, 
p.m., having walked the distance in 9° 
hours 5914 minutes, which broke the 
American amateur record for this dis- | 
tance. The finish of the contest was a | 
close affair, the first four crossing the 
finish line within four minutes of each 
other. 

Thousands were stationed in the street |} 
in front of the Journal building and all. 
traffic was stopped for a period of several 
hours, and all along the line from Salem 
other thousands watched the progress of 
the race. Splendid co-operation was ob- 
tained from the state and city traffic | 
police. i | 

The Journal gave prizes of $100 to the || 
winner, $75 to the second man and $25 to |} 
the third man, and there were merchan- |} 
dise prizes for the first ten. Thirty-five |}, 
men actually finished the race, varying in 
age from 14 to 63 years, the last man 9. 
crossing the line more than four hours |}, 
after the winner. In appreciation of the 
sportsmanship of those who finished, after |}, 
the first three when they knew they had }}) 
no chance of winning any awards, the 
Journal gave $10 to each. Ti 

“The race was in charge of Pil Par- }}). 
rish, assistant city editor, was judged by |). 
a professional walker, and was watched 
by several carloads of staff reporters. 

“We were amazed at the reader in- | 
terest which this walk created,’ said Mr. } 
Sterling, “and plan to make it an annual | 
event as a splendid news feature on what |}), 
is ordinarily a dull holiday.” ui 


BELL JOINS U. S. DAILY 


Public Ledger Washington Man Nam 


News Director 


Samuel W. Bell, for eight years con- | 
nected with the Washington bureau of the 9) 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, is the latest |) 
member of the Washington corps of cor 
respondents to join the growing editorial 
staff of the United States Daily. Bell 
will be assistant to the news director. 

Bell is a native of Toledo, O. He 
started his newspaper career on the old 
Toledo Press. He was formerly con- } 
nected with the Atlanta Georgian and At- 
lanta Journal, the New Orleans States, 
and the Washington bureau of the As- 
sociated Press. : 


COMPLETES 50TH YEAR 
The Fresno (Cal.) Republican cele-} 
brated its 50th anniversary last week with} 


a special edition. George A. Osborn is 
publisher. 


|. Saas 
erlous 


ADVERTISEMENTS placed in news- 
-* paper columns this year prevented a 
aeavy carry-over in the Pacific salmon in- 
try and.in eight months caused the 
sale of more than 3,800,000 cases of the 
oroduct—a greater amount than was sold 
ull last year or the year before. 

‘This story was told in detail in a spe- 
cial report issued by Strang & Prosser, 
Seattle advertising agency, and sent to 
|Eprror & PuBLISHER this week. The re- 
port follows in part: 

Early this year leading packers were 
nolding heavy stocks of salmon for a price 
which they had to have based on produc- 
ion costs, but which the market wouldn’t 
jneet. With a heavier carryover each 
year, the prospects of an unusually large 
pack during July and August, the situa- 
don was serious. 

| Here it was that the advertising agency 
putlined a plan for a quick nation-wide 
ale of salmon stocks, as a. department 
store might have a special sale, but with- 
put the destructive cut-price appeal. They 
arged the use of leading newspapers in 
the principal cities of the country, sell- 
ng to the public the economy and high 
food value of pink salmon, but especially 
showing by new and varied recipes many 
more ways of enjoying canned pink sal- 
mon than most people thought possible. 
Supplementing the newspapers were other 
publications to come in later and help 
found out the program—notably women’s 
)eriodicals, small town magazines and 
‘arm publications. 

Half a dozen of the industry’s strong 
figures at once fell in line and subscribed 
liberally toward a $200,000 initial cam- 
)aign, confined to March, April, May and 
June. 

These few men knew that others, non- 
sontributors, would benefit as much or 
nore than they themselves, but they were 
terested in the welfare of the industry 
‘ven more than in their own immediate 
jroblems; what if a few packers did pur- 
‘ue a narrow course and get a “free ride”? 
Prove advertising successful and _fair- 
ninded men would come in later and share 
he burden. The industry right then 
‘tood in need of strong, aggressive leader- 
hip. 

eS ncntl were made on pink and 
‘hum stocks then on hand, on a basis of 
0 cents per case (5 cent per dozen cans). 
This represented less than 3% per cent of 
he then wholesale selling price of pinks. 
he entire advertising campaign cost no 
more than it ordinarily costs to ware- 
touse the stocks three to four months. 
Time was vital, and it was impossible 
yn short notice to round up the full $200,- 
100 for the campaign, so three of the 
‘trongest factors, convinced that the ad- 
‘ertising plan was right and would suc- 
eed, underwrote or guaranteed the bal- 
‘mee up to that amount and the cam- 
jaign was released. 

| This word “Go” came in March 1 of 
his year. Everything had been prepared 
n advance and in ten days full page copy 
vas shot out to foremost newspapers in 
he 30 leading salmon markets of the 
nited States. 

This came in the midst of the Lenten 
son, when salmon sales are especially 
usceptible of stimulation. 


9 45. With one or two exceptions one 
ley newspaper was used in each city. 

Following the full page, telling the 
tory of pink salmon, but in no way dis- 
araging other varieties of salmon, came 
reekly displays of varying sizes on the 
dod pages of all these newspapers. An 
nportant feature of the copy was the 
ffering of $1,000 in fifty prizes for the 


Even before that first full page ap- 
eared, word went: out by air mail and 
ire that a big national advertising cam- 


Later the list of cities was brought up- 
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Pack -Sales and Surplus 
PINK AND CHUM SEG, 
SALMON Caryover ales | 
5,859,658 Pooe 
1925 CASES 

1924 . Pack and 3,874,658 

peti Pen een lOZGPACK IC CASES). 
4,426.879 “CASES 4,350,000 

CASES 1925 pack CASES 

1925 PACK) Sales 

1924 PACK} Sales 3,672,648 Giants 
3.884492 (12 months) CASES 

“CASES 1924 3,703,371 

3,622,498 
CASES 

| ee BS hie Carryover Jan.| 
Carryover Jan! 1925 

1924 1,340,381 
1,078,387 ACES 

CASES 

1924 1925 1926 


How advertising increased salmon sales over last year. 


paign on pink salmon was coming, and 
the effect upon the trade and the market 
was electrical. Orders began to break 
in a veritable flood. Knowing by past 
experience the immediate increase in de- 
mand for the advertised commodity every 
broker, every jobber, every retailer wanted 
to be protected with stocks, and salmon 
shipments in March surprised the packers. 
But they were fairly amazed by the 
volume of sales as the campaign carried 
on into April, May and June. 

Pink and chum salmon sales, it is esti- 
mated, were five times as great in the 
first six months of this year as in the 
same period last year. 

Sales during the salmon years from 
July 1, 1925, to July 1, 1926, were 750,- 
000 cases more than the entire pack of 
1925. 

The carryover that had been 1,500,- 
000 cases January 1, 1926, dropped to 
less than 400,000 cases by July 1. 

With these really astonishing figures 
before them, the salmon packers deter- 
mined that nothing should break the con- 
tinuity of their campaign. It must be 
maintained right through the summer, and 
with the support of the great number of 
carrymen returning from Alaska in late 
August and September, must be carried 
forward right through the next year and 
made a continuous policy of the pink 
packing industry. 

These leaders could point to the fact 
that the advertising had really not cost 
the industry anything, but instead had 
returned a profit of 100 per cent on the 
money actually invested by those who had 
the courage and the spirit of leadership 
to advance their own money for the bene- 
fit of the industry as a whole. 

This “no-cost” feature came about 
through the fact that advertising, sup- 
ported a price level averaging 40 cents 
a case higher on pink salmon than had 
prevailed the previous year, when there 
was no advertising, while the advertising 
had cost but 20 cents a case—and that 
only on a limited part of the pack. 

Yet the interesting part of this is that 
it helped to give the packers a fair price 
for their pack without requiring a higher 
retail price to the consumer of pink sal- 
mon, Selling wholesale at $1.35 a dozen 
it is generally called a 20 cent retail 
seller. At $1.45 or $1.50 it still is a 20 
cent seller. The grocery trade prefers 
handling an advertised product with a 
quick turnover even at a narrower profit 
margin—it means bigger profits in the 
end. 

Coming down from the North the great 
majority of the packers of pink and chum 
salmon were quick to step in behind the 
new advertising program, insuring an 
appropriation for the ensuing year at 


least double that of the initial campaign. 
Not all the canners are represented on 
the dotted line, but the advertising and 
executive committee expect to see 60% 
to 75% signed up this year and they feel 
the continuance jof good results will 
ultimately convert the balance who in 
some instances, despite the overwhelming 
sales figures, may as yet be loath to ad- 
mit that advertising turned the trick. 

By the end of August with only eight 
months of the year represented, sales of 
pink and chum salmon totaled more than 
3,800,000 cases—a greater amount than 
was sold in all last year, or the year be- 
fore. 

Not only had the 1925 pack been prac- 
tically cleaned out, but virtually half the 
1926 pack had gone—a record unequalled 
in any previous year. 

With pinks making such a remarkable 
sales record, the red packers are giving 
the advertising program much more seri- 
ous consideration. Some of the leading 
red packers are making ventures to join 
a general campaign but so far no definite 
plan has been worked out for cooperation 
with the pinks, and the pink packers feel 
that they have gone a long way toward 
solving their own particular problems. 

With the termination of the $1,000 prize 
recipe contest, replies from 60,000 women 
all over the United States were received, 
enclosing, it is estimated, 200,000 choice 
recipes for preparing canned pink salmon 
dishes, 

The mere number of replies to an ad- 
vertising campaign may or may not be 
significant, but in this campaign there was 
a definite merchandising feature that 
meant actual sales of salmon on a large 
scale. 

Though it was not a condition of the 
contest, entrants were requested to try out 
each recipe in their own kitchen before 
submitting it; then to indicate how many 
persons it would serve, the cost of the 
dish per person, and they were then re- 
quested if possible to send in the label 
from the can of salmon used, in order 


that their favorite brand might be 
recorded. 
Thousands and thousands of labels 


poured in, and were definite evidence to 
the packers that people do read adver- 
tising and act upon its suggestions. 

It was at once evident that grocers’ 
shelves were being’ cleared of salmon, 
some of it having been on hand for years. 
Labels in many cases were black with 
age; some were the pack of companies 
long out of business; other labels had 
been discarded by packers years gone by. 

In many cases recipes were accom- 
panied by one to two dozen labels, indi- 
cating the entrants had purchased not one 
can but quantities of pink salmon. 
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NEWSPAPERS BUILT RECORD SALMON SALES 


“Carryover” Problem Facing Pink Canners Solved with Sale of 3,800,000 Cases in 8 Months 
3 —$200,000 Initial Campaign Placed at ‘No Cost”? Agency Reports 


If there ever has been any doubt on the 
part of advertisers as to the efficacy of 
newspaper cooperation and merchandising, 
this campaign should dispel it. 

In. advance of the launching of the cam- 
paign telegraphic requests went out to 
newspapers in all the leading salmon mar- 
keting centers of the country requesting 
a quick survey among. jobbers of. the 
stocks of the. various grades of salmon 
on hand. The very next day the agency 
had available a more complete picture of 
their own national market than had ever 
been placed before the salmon packers in 
the history of the industry. They were 
shown just where stocks were light and 
buying could be hastened; where stocks 
were heavy and for quick moving needed 
the stimulus of advertising. 

With the release of the campaign news- 
papers notified brokers, jobbers, chain 
store organizations and retailers and suc- 
cessfully urged them to get behind the 
campaign. The papers arranged literally 
thousands of window and store displays 
throughout the country; they distributed 
tens of thousands of posters, dealer helps 
and display materials; they called upon 
hotels, cafes, restaurants, lunch counters 
and fountains asking that salmon salads, 
salmon sandwiches and other salmon 
dishes be served, and they sent in to the 
Associated Salmon Packers hundreds 
upon hundreds of menus featuring de- 
lectable pink salmon dishes, many of the 
most prominent hotels and restaurants in 
America being represented. 

In some cases the newspapers of their 
own volition offered prizes for the best 
salmon window trims and the best recipes 
sent in to their own home economics 
editor. In other cases full page broad- 
sides were issued to the trade. The radio, 
too, was called into play, and cooking les- 
sons on the many ways of preparing pink 
salmon for the table were broadcast far 
and wide. 


A. J. BALDWIN RE-ELECTED 


Men Choose 


Shawnee-on-Delaware Meet 


Members of the National Publishers 
Association, a magazine organization, re- 
elected Arthur J. Baldwin president at 
the annual meeting held last week at 
Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa. Postal rates 
were taken up in a report made by A. C. 
Pearson, of the United Publishers Cor- 
poration, while R. W. Allen reviewed 
developments leading up to efforts now 
being made to have the copyright law of 
1909 amended. 

Other. officers elected included, F. L. 
Wurzburg, Conde Nast Publications, sec- 
retary, and Mr. Allen, Allen Business 
Papers, treasurer. 


Magazine Leaders 


at 


RADIO SCHOOL FOR EDITORS 


A series of 12 radio lectures on prob- 
lems and angles of the country publishers’ 
business will be given by Prof. Frederick 
J. Lazell, professor of the college of 
journalism, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, this fall and winter as part of the 
courses of the Iowa “College of the Air.” 
The series will begin Oct. 4 from WSUI 
on a 484-meter length. Lecture topics 
have been announced as “How to Build 
Circulation” “Distribution and Renewals,” 
“Premium Contests,” “Printer, Business 
Man or Both?” “Local Advertising,” 
“Other Advertising,” “Valuations and 
Prices,’ “The Print Shop,” “Office Man- 
agement” ‘and “What Does It Cost?” 


NEW A. B. P. MEMBERS 


The Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
this week announced that the National 
Underwriter and the Furniture Journal, 
both of Chicago, have been admitted to 
membership. 
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R. M. WHITE, VETERAN MISSOURI EDITOR, 
CELEBRATES 50th YEAR AS PUBLISHER 


Bought Mexico (Mo.) Ledger in 1876, Later Making It a Daily 
—Active in Press Organization and 
Community Work 


By C. H. SCHOOLEY 


OL. R. M. WHITE, 71, owner, editor 

and publisher of the Mexico (Mo.) 
Ledger for the past half-century, and 
picturesque in the annals ot Missouri’s 
newspaperdom since he bought the Ledger 
on Sept. 21, 1876, from J. Linn Ladd, 
his predecessor, observed his fiftieth an- 
niversary of ownership on. his récent 
business birthday. ; 

Already act.ve in all branches of news- 
paper work, he is past president of the 
Missouri Press Association, a former re- 
cording secretary of the National Edi- 
torial Association, and a former vice- 
president of the Western Federation of 
Editors. He was officially connected 


Col. R. M. White 


with the National Editorial Association 
for years after its. organization, and 
when such widely known editors as Jo- 
seph Pulitzer, Charles Anderson Dana, 
James Gordon Bennett, the younger ; Wil- 
liamh Rockhill Nelson, and others, were 
associated with its work. 

A member of the 
eleemosynary board for the past 26 
years, he is now its senior member. A 
charter member of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri, he has been chair- 
man of the finance committee of that 
body since its incorporation in 1899. 
With Dean Walter Williams, of the 
School of Journalism of the University 
of Missouri, and Dean Isidor Loeb, of 
the College of Commerce of Washington 
University in St. Louis, the trio have 
served as the only members of. the 
society’s finance body. 

As a Democratic editor of a Demo- 
cratic newspaper, Col. White has co- 
operated with his party since the cam- 
paign of 1876, though he has refused 
to hold party above principle. 

But although aiding many friends and 
fellow-Democrats who have been elected 
to public office, Col. White never has 
held an elective office of any kind. Years 
ago, when in the late 90s, friends in and 
out of the profession launched a “White 
boom” for him for secretary of state, 
he spiked it with characteristic energy 
and promptness. 

White was born of Yankee parents at 
Southampton, Long Island, May 3, 1855. 
With his parents he moved in 1866 to 
a farm south of Mexico. After attend- 
ing the public schools he went to West- 
minster College at Fulton, Mo., where 
he was graduated with the class of ’76. 

As first baseman of the college baseball 
nine, he attracted major league notice, 


Missouri State 


Last week a regular correspon- 
dent of EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
telegraphed the statement that Col. 
R. M. White of Mexico, Mo., had 
died and the item was printed. In 
the words of Mark Twain the “re- 
port was greatly exaggerated.” Col. 
White is as alive as a cricket as the 
attached story of his anniversary 
celebration indicates. Our cor- 
respondent has not given us a very 
satisfactory explanation of the 
error, but expresses deep regret. 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER hereby 
apologizes and wishes Col. White 
many years of health and con- 
tinued usefulness. 


but declined an offer from the St. Louis 
Browns. Having refused to seek a base- 
ball career, he bought the Ledger, then 
a weekly. In 1886 he established the 
Daily Ledger, and has published both 
editions since that time. 

Under his management, the Ledger 
grew until it became a community asset, 
as well as a profitable investment. 

Circulation and advertising grew 
apace. The paper’s strength is evidenced 
by the twenty-odd managements rival 
newspapers have had during the past 
half-century. 

In 1899, Col. White, having overworked 
himself, was ordered abroad by his 
physician. With characteristic energy, 
he won some international repute when 
he travelled 26,000 miles in four months, 
sightseeing as he went. 

Besides being editor and proprietor of 
his paper, Col. White also was reporter, 
copy reader, head writer, proofreader, 
makeup man, bookkeeper and advertising 
solicitor of his own organization during 
many of the early years. 

During the past eight years, he has 
transferred the active editorship of the 
Ledger to his son and present partner, 
L. Mitchell White, and has made a suc- 
cess of a second business-banking. He 
is now president of the Mexico Savings 
Bank. Besides serving on the Board of 
Directors of the Bank, he also is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of an 
insurance and an abstract company, is 
past president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and a board member of a bond 
and trust company and a building and 
loan association. 

Since his first years as a “country edi- 
tor,’ Col, White has been “growing men” 
for his profession, ‘developing young men 
until the present-day list of former city 
editors of the Ledger is similar to that 
of the graduate roll of a school of jour- 
nalism. Even now, plans for a Mexico 
Ledger City Editors Alumni Association 
are being discussed. 

Among the better known graduates of 
Col. White’s “school of journalism” are 
the late Charles H. Grasty, editor ‘and 
owner of the Baltimore Sun; Homer 
Bassford, managing editor of the St. 
Louis Times; W. G. Hutton, editor ot 
the Weekly St. Louis Globe-Democrat; 
Wallace Bassford, formerly private sec- 
retary to Champ Clark; James L. Ed- 
wards, formerly city editor of the St. 
Louis Republic; Leigh Mitchell Hodges 
of the Philadelphia North American, 
Jouett Shouse, later a member of the 
Kansas State Senate, and assistant sec- 
retary of the treasury; Joe Cauthorn, 
business manager of the San Francisco 
News; Jeter Crews, now with the Mexico 
postoffice; Mitchell White, now a part- 
ner in the publishing business and a past 
president of the Missouri Press Associa- 
tion; Frank Houston of a Kansas City 


for October 2, 1926 


advertising agency; Sid Houston, editor 
of the National Tribune; Miss Mary 
Margaret McBride, author; Curtis Mit- 
chell, tditor of Film Fun; Fred Gray, 
city editor of the Quincy (Ill.) Whig- 
Hérald; Carter Vaughn, treasurer ot. the 
Sinclair Oil Company of Louisiana; 
Robert Ginsburg of the Indianapolis 
bureau of the International News Service; 
Alex Hope, St. Louis bond salesman; 
Wesley Maurer, journalism faculty mem- 
ber of Ohio State University, and G. 
Lock MacFarlane of New York City. 

A believer in the country newspaper 
work, he has often said, “Not much 
money in it, and a lot of work, but a 
lot of fun, too. I wouldn’t do anything 
else if I could,” declining various metro- 
politan offers, among them an offer in the 
early ’80s for the purchase of the Kansas 
City Times, later acquired by William 
Rockhill Nelson, in 1901. 

An early riser, and early means 6 
o'clock, brisk exercises and a_ cold 
plunge follow in rapid succession, ‘and 
by 6:30 o'clock almost any morning, 
“Bob” White can be seen hurrying down 
the street, on the way to the office, a 
large gray-haired man, wearing a broad- 
brimmed black felt hat, dark suit, and 
a narrow black string tie—a sort of Ken- 
tucky colonel in appearance, but in more 
of a hurry than any Kentucky colonel 
on record. 

“Reformer?” No, sir, I’m no refor- 
mer. I’m for the things that will help 
this town, the right things, but don’t 
class me with the reformers. Fights? 
Yes, a few, and only when it was nec- 
essary, for I’m a peace loving man, and 
fistics, with the passing of ‘personal 


twinkles. ” : 

Progress, however, is something els 
and Col. White, with his paper, he 
been constantly at the fore, advocatin 
improved highways for Audrain Count 
paved streets for Mexico, electric light 
local option long before the day of tk 
renowned eighteenth amendment and tt 
Volstead enforcement act, the public 1 
brary, and other civic enterprises. 

A famed penman, Colonel White ask 
no odds from Horace Greeley at hj 
worst, in the matter of hieroglyphic 
In and out of the public eye, for real er 
joyment and comfort, “Bob”? White pre 
fers Mexico. Here are his friends, her 
his interests. Here he finds his re 
fun, which, as he says, is his work. 

“How did I spend my anniversary day 
Why, by going to my desk an hour ear} 
ier,’ he said when queried on his ann} 
versary observance, and his store of er 
ergy, apparently unlimited at 21, is seem 
ingly as boundless a half century latei 


journalism,’ are now largely tabooed,” I 


NEW NAVY PRESS CHIEF 


Lt. Richard W. Gruelick, who has bee? 
in charge of the Navy Department pres 
room for two years, has been ordere 
to join the U. S. S. Pittsburgh as as 


sistant engineer before she sails for th 


Pacific. Lt. H. W. Thurber has bee 
placed in charge of the press room. 


AD GOLFERS PICK FLORIDA 


The Winter Golf League of Advertisin; 
Interests will hold its annual tournamen 
in St, Augustine, Fla., Jan. 8-15, it wai 
announced this week. 


Department Store 


Lineage 


The Department Store 


advertising 


appearing 


in the Florida Times- 
Union during the first 


8 months 


of 1926 


amounted to 148,132 
lines more than for the 
same period of 1925. 


ra 


The Florida Times -Anion 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


SS 


a 
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NEW YORK :: 


the most important market in the World 


fhe NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


( beps richest market in the world 


is concentrated within the limits of 
Metropolitan New York. © 


There is more money in the New 
York trading area than in seven of 
our large states. 


It is a quick turnover’ market. 
New Yorkers live well and they buy 
regularly and often. 


New York is a very inexpensive 
market to sell because— 


1. Its outlets of distribution are 
many and-close together. 


2. Its transportation facilities are 
rapid and cheap. 


3. Salesmen live at home and 


traveling expenses are nil. 


4. Its population can be reached 
effectively, dominatingly and 
most economically, because one 
newspaper reaches 46 out of 
every 100 people who read New 
York evening newspapers. 


That paper is the New 
Evening Journal. 

Its circulation is 700,000—double 
that of any other New York evening 
newspaper—plus 100,000. 

Its copies go into the homes—and 


York 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS 


> 


ENDING MARCH 3lst, 


dominates it 


its circulation is such a large part of 
the New York market that it can 
almost be said the New York Evening 
Journal IS the New York market. 


Its people have the money to buy 
anything from Steinway pianos and 
Packard cars to the best known 
cigarettes and breakfast foods. 


For twenty-seven consecutive years 
it has had the largest evening circu- 
lation in America. For twelve con- 
secutive years more money has been 
spent in advertising in the Evening 
Journal than in any other New York 


“evening newspaper. 


Every evening it is carried into the 
home and is read by 700,000 families, 
or figuring three readers to a family, 
2,100,000 people—the most responsive 
audience of evening newspaper readers 
in the United States. 


Let us tell you how you can sell 
25% of your production in New 
York City and at the lowest sales and 
advertising cost. 


What the New York Evening 
Journal did for Wheatsworth 
Self Rising Whole Wheat Flour 
The letter irom the F. H. Bennett 
Biscuit Company, reproduced here- 


with, tells a story which is typical 
of the experience of New York 


696,447 


NEW YORK 


EVENING JOURNAL 


America’s largest evening newspaper circula- 
tion... and at 3c a copy daily, 5c Saturday 


Chicago Office 


Chicago, Illinois 


New York Office 
913 HEARST BUILDING 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. 
New York City 


Detroit Office 


Detroit, Michigan 


DAILY, NET PAID 


Evening Journal advertisers, The re- 
sults obtained, after only four weeks 


of advertising, were ‘far beyond 
our expectations and beyond any- 


thing we ever experienced in 


any of our previous campaigns.” 


Nothing could better illustrate the 
power of the Evening Journal than its 
success in launching a new product 
short time. The 
co-operation of the Evening Journal 
Merchandising Department, and the 
tremendously effective color pages in 
the Evening Journal itself, established 
Wheatsworth Self Rising Whole 
Wheat Flour in the New York 
market within thirty days! 


in a space of 


FH. BENNETT BISCUIT COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
BISCUIT SPECIALTIES 
139-141 Avenue D 
NEW YORK 


November 23rd, 1925 
New York Evening Jcurnal, 

Columbus Circle, New York City. 
Gentlemen: It is still a little bit early 
to state accurately the results of our ad- 
vertising campaign on Wheatsworth Self 
Rising Whole Wheat Flour in the Eve- 
ning Journal, but we can say. today, 
after only four weeks of advertising, 
that the results are far beyond our ex- 
pectations and. beyond anything that 
we have ever experienced in any pre- 
vious advertising campaign. 

We began this campaign with a full 
page in color in the Saturday Home 
Journal on October 24th. The work 
of securing dealer distribution began 
only one week previous. A check-up 
made during the week of November 9th 
showed that we already had better than 
50 per cent distribution of all stores, in- 
cluding chains. 


Before the second full page in color 
appeared in the Saturday Home Journal 
on November 14th, we had sold and se- 
cured active co-operation from ten of 
the leading chain store grocers. Some 
of these chain stores called us on the 
telephone on the Monday following the 
appearance of the full color page, and 
asked us about the new product before 
we had time to call on them. 


Frankly, the quick response from the 


trade and the general and almost instan- | 
taneous reaction from consumers pro- 
duced by this campaign are unique. in 
our experience. The work of your mer- 
chandising staff in supplementing ‘le 
efforts of our own sales force has iecn § 
extremely effective and valuable, -1/i ve i 
wish to express our sincere apprecia*ion 4 
of your whole-hearted support and co- jj 


operation. 
Cordially yours, 


FRANK A, HARTWELL, 
Sales and Advertising Manager 
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BARTLETT HONORED BY 
_ GRAPHIC ARTS GROUP 


His 50th Year in Field Celebrated by 
Banquet—Bronze Medallion Pla- 


quettes Presented by Asso- 
ciates 


Edward Everett Bartlett, president of 
the Bartlett-Orr Press, Director of Lino- 
type Typography for the Americas, and 
chairman of the International Typo- 
graphic Council, was the honor guest at 
a dinner given Wednesday evening, Sept. 
29, at the Hotel Biltmore, New York, 
in appreciation of his 50 years of devo- 
‘tion to the betterment of the graphic 
arts. 

Leaders in typography, art, literature, 
business, and other associates of Mr. 
Bartlett attended. The honorary com- 
mittee consisted of, for America: Ed- 
ward Dean Adams, Charles Clifton, Philip 
T. Dodge, T. E. Donnelley, E. F. Eilert, 
Michael Friedsam, Alexander C. Hum- 
phreys, Samuel Insull, Alfred W. Kiddle, 
Dr. John J. MacPhee, Charles I.. Mc- 
Laughlin, Charles W. Price, Julian 
Street, Ambrose Swasey, Worcester 
Reed Warner, Frank B. Wiborg; Great 
Britain, George W. Jones; France, 
Georges Draeger ; Germany, David Stem- 
pel; Italy, Raffaello Bertieri. 

Bronze medallion placquettes designed 
by R. Marschall, sculptor of Vienna, 
were presented to Mr. Bartlett by the 
members of the Advisory Board of the 
Bartlett-Orr Press. The recto panel car- 
ries a portrait of Mr. Bartlett accom- 
panied by this descriptive matter: “In 
commemoration of the fifty years of de- 
votion by Edward Everett Bartlett to the 
advancement of the graphic arts this 
medal is issued by his associates and 
friends.” The verso panel is a decora- 
tive composition typifying the various 
graphic arts accompanied by this inscrip- 
tion in Gaelic: “Chan Ann Dhuinn 
Phein Amhain’—‘Not for myself alone.” 

The speakers of the evening were Lis- 


ton L. Lewis, toastmaster; Worcester 
Reed Warner, “The Graphic Arts in 
1885”; Norman Dodge, “Building Up 


the Industry with Typography’; Ernest 
F. Eilert, “On. Behalf of the Master 
Printers”; John Clyde Oswald, ‘The 
Business Significance of Beauty’; Harry 
L. Gage, “Intimate Notes”; I. Van Dillen, 
“On Behalf of the Immediate Business 
Associates.” 

Mr. Bartlett, who was born in Brook- 
lyn in 1863, ;began his apprenticeship in 
the graphic arts at the age of 13, and 
studied design and drawing under work- 
ing masters. , He gained his early reputa- 
tion drawing directly on the wood block. 
In 1880, at the age of 17, he established 
his own wood engraving business. Seven 
years later he originated the “phanfom”’ 
illustration, drawing on boxwood the first 
such illustration ever made—a Westing- 
house engine. He developed the retouch- 
ing of photographs, his plant serving for 
many years as the recognized “training 
school” in this art, and was the first to 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTING CENTER 


One million people (over 200,000 prosperous families), twelve thou- 
sand dealers and more than one hundred and fifty wholesalers in the four 
states of Utah, Idaho, Wyoming and Nevada form the Inter-Moun- 
tain market of which Salt Lake City is the center. 

A paved highway two hundred miles in length, interurban lines and 
two steam roads serving the territory from Idaho to one hundred 
miles south has wiped out distance and made the shopping trade area 
of Salt Lake City greater in extent than a mere suburban district. 


The advertiser with adequate distribution finds but one paper neces- 


sary in his expansion plans— 


- 


Che Salt Lake Tribune 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 


—Sole Eastern Agents— 


New York 
8t. Louis 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


Detroit 


Atlanta 
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Recto and verso panels of placquette presented Edward E. Bartlett 
by associates 


establish a printing plant combining all 
branches of the business—design, illus- 
tration, engraving, printing and binding— 
under a single management. In 1892 he 
made the first complete dummy of a com- 
mercial catalog, and with his partner, 
the late Louis H. Orr, became one of the 
chief influences in improving the stand- 


ard of commercial printing. Twelve 
years ago, in 1914, he established the 
Department of Linotype Typography. 


Several journeys of typographic research 
in Europe were made by Mr. Bartlett— 
in 1920, 1924, and 1925. In 1925, also, 
the book, “Typographic Treasures in 
Europe,” by Mr. Bartlett, was published 
in a limited edition by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons of New York and London. 

As chairman of the Committee on 
American Co-operation with the Guten- 
berg Museum, Mr. Bartlett has played a 
leading part in saving the typographic 
treasures in the world-famous museum 
at Mainz, Germany. 

Mr. Bartlett is a member of the Engi- 
neers’ Club, New York City, and chair- 
man of its art committee, a member of 
the Grolier Club, the Lotus Club, the 
Union League Club, and of the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts. 


“N. M. PRESS IS FREE” 


Can Now Speak Freely on Public 
Affairs Magee Says 


“No one in New Mexico now chal- 
lenges the right of newspapers to talk 
freely of public affairs, within the pre- 
scribed limits of the libel laws. The only 
hope of democracy is to let editors work 
out their problems and speak their 
minds ; if they are wrong, the public will 


M. C. Mogensen & Co., Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
San Franeisco Los Angeles 
Seattle 


eventually judge them, and they will be 
the losers.” 


Carl C. Magee, “fighting editor” of 
the Albuquerque New Mexico State 


Tribune, so stated Tuesday before the 
Washington Advertising Club. 

“Thanks to an aroused public opinion 
the State of New Mexico is cleaning 
up its courts and government,” Magee 
continued. 

Magee described his long battle with 
the State political machine and his being 
sent to jail for contempt by the same 
Judge Leahy who he had charged with 
being corrupt and unfit for office. 

The man who brought. about the Tea- 
pot Dome expose, and the downfall of 
Fall, received a warm reception. 


MRS. KIRKWOOD’S ESTATE — 
The personal estate of Mrs. Lav 


2 


» Nelson Kirkwood, wife of Irwin R. Ki 


wood, publisher of the Kansas City Sj 
and heir to the estate of William Rog| 
hill Nelson, its founder, amounts — 
$1,864,813.82, the appraisal filed in 14} 
Jackson County probate court shoy 
Mrs. Kirkwood died in a Baltimore hy 
pital last February. Her will provid 
that no appraisal be made of her est 
but her husband felt that the estate yj 
a public trust and that the appraisal 

made and the amounts duly recorded 

the beginning of his executorship. J 
Kirkwood was named as executor. 


NEW AD BUREAU MEMBERS 


Five newspapers became members | 
che Bureau of Advertising of the Ame 
can Newspaper Publishers Associati\| 
effective Oct. 1. They were: Corm 
(Cal.) Observer; Willows (Cal.) Da 
Journal; Woodland (Cal.) Mail 
Woodland; Bend (Ore.) Bulletin; 2 
The Dalles (Ore.) Chronicle. *| 


Finger Tips 
in the news 
every day | 


ee a 


A 3-stick daily feature 
CURRENT NEWS FEATURES, INC. | 


EVENING SPAR BUILDING | 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 1 


Better Results for Advertisers 


Means More Linag 


For You 


New heights in\inage are being reached by newspapers _ |} 
using Ludlow equipment, for the bright, new sluglines it 
produces insure better results for advertisers. — 


‘The increased volume of linage made possible by clean-- 


cut Ludlow faces is more than met with Ludlow speed. This 
compact time-saving machine goes right to work without 
preliminaries. There is never any need to hunt sorts—never 
any hold-over distribution from the previous day’s work— 
for such delays are done away with by the Ludlow system. 


Without machine or mold changes, your compositors quick- — 


ly cast any size typeline from six point condensed to full- 


width sixty point bold, and larger, in any quantity desired, — 


because they set matrices—not type. 


Your advertisers want better results. You want more 


linage. You can give them what they want, and get what 
you want by installing the Ludlow, for then you will bright- 
en up your pages by setting your ads and heads with attrac- 
tive, always-new Ludlow faces. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


San Francisco: 5 Third Street New York: 63 Park Row 
Atlanta: 41 Marietta Street 


LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 


Boston: 261 Franklin Street — 
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NDEPENDENCE of spirit never fails to 
be recognized, whether in a newspaper 
-in an individual. By the way a man 
ks, acts and speaks the whole world 
lows whether he is captain of his own 
ul. And similarly, by the very content 
‘a newspaper, in its editorial opinion and 
; treatment of news, all who read may 
sily know whether that newspaper is the 
oduct of independent editing or whether 
is guided by an unseen hand. 


ECOGNIZING that independence is 
™ the very foundation stone of success- 
1 journalism, the Scripps-Howard or- 
nization leaves to the individual editors 
its twenty-four newspapers complete 
ntrol of what appears in their columns. 
hey are responsible only to the traditions — 
honest, fearless journalism on which 
ese newspapers were founded. 


om THIS independence has been builded 
the confidence of more than a million 
id a half families in twenty-four cities 
roughout the United States. In Scripps- 
oward newspapers they find that spirit 
uich reflects the life and ideals of their 
m communities, the sane and liberal atti- 
de toward national pol- 

es, a freedom from log- 


ling, and an absence of _ The Scripps-Howard newspapers are HE conduct of Scripps-Howard 
iden motives. = completely owned within their own newspapers since 1879 has proved 
: | organization. But more than that: The conclusively that independent journal. 
HIS editorial inde- editor of every Scripps-Howard news- ism, rightly conducted, can be a stable 
pendence, by its paper is a partner in the ownership of | and prosperous institution. Scripps- 
ry nature, must of ne- his paper. Financial independence of | Howard newspapers have grown, are 
ssity be based upon = each Scripps-Howard newspaper is a growing, constantly in power, influence 
ancial independence.  scripps-Howarp guarantee against outside influence. and circulation. 


; 
| 


‘CRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


"MEMBERS AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS MEMBERS OF THE UNITED PRESS 

| 

veland (Ohio) = = = PRESS Denver (Colo.) - - - EXPRESS Youngstown (Ohio) - TELEGRAM Covington (Ky.) - KmrNtTUCcKY Post* 

. (Md.) - - - - Post Toledo (Ohio) - - - News-BEE Ft. Worth (Texas) - - - PRESS Albuquerque (N. Mex.) STATE-TRIBUNE 
« * Kentucky editio inci i Post. 

ee (Pa.) PPE ips os Colin bie (Ohio) - - = CITIZEN Pee ee - abs Kentucky edition of the Cis sad % 

j ; vansville (Ind. See ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INc. 
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CONLAND PRESIDENT OF 
HARTFORD COURANT 


Has Been Treasurer Since 1915 and 
Active Business Head—Sherman 
Succeeds Clark as 


Editor 


Henry H. Conland, for many years 
treasurer of the Hartford (Conn.) Cour- 
ant Company and general manager of the 
Hartford Courant, was this week elected 
president and publisher by the directors. 

Coincident with the election, announce- 
ment was made of the appointment of 
Maurice S. Sherman, formerly editor of 
the Springfield (Mass.) Union, to be edi- 
tor of the Courant, filling the vacancy 
caused by the death of Charles Hopkins 
Clark. Mr. Sherman, at Mr. Hopkins 
own direction, had previously been named 
associate editor, as published several 
weeks ago in Eprtor & PUBLISHER. 

Mr. Conland first came to Hartford 
from his native city of Brattleboro, Vt., 
in 1904. He was drawn to the city by a 
former WVermonter and friend, Clifton 
Sherman, then managing editor of the 
Courant, now editor of the Times. 

Mr. Sherman had brought his friend 
to Hartford to work in the Courant’s 
business office. There were no openings 
at the time of his arrival, however, and 
the young newspaper man spent nearly a 
year as a reporter before going down 
stairs. 

Once in the business office his rise was 
rapid. He became secretary of the com- 
pany in 1911, and in 1915 was elected 
treasurer. During the last illness of Mr. 
Clark, Mr. Conland assumed almost the 
complete publishing task. 

Mr. Conland is the son of Dr. James 
and Matilda Conland. Dr. Conland was 
Rudyard Kipling’s physician when the 
English poet was visiting this country. 
Both used to spend their summers in 
Cape Cod. There Dr. Conland collabo- 
rated with Mr. Kipling in the writing of 
“Captain Courageous.” Henry Conland 
spent much of his boyhood in a literary 
atmosphere, and his aptitude and fond- 
ness for the arts have continued. 

On Feb. 11, 1905, Mr. Conland married 
Miss Caroline Henschel of New York. 
They have four children. Mr. Conland 
is president of the Hartford Water Board, 
the only public office he ever consented to 
accept. 


Maurice S. Sherman, editor of Spring- 
field (Mass.) Union and for 32 years 
connected with the newspaper, received 
the spontaneous tribute of more than 
300 civic and merchantile leaders in 
Springfield at a farewell banquet Tues- 
day evening. Mr. Sherman this week 
became editor of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant, succeeding the late Charles 
Hopkins Clark. 

Among those who joined in the fare- 
well party were Lieut. Gov. J. Edward 
Brainard of Connecticut and Lieut. Gov. 
Frank G. Allen of Massachusetts—one 
to welcome the editor to a new state, the 
second to bid him farewell for Massa- 


Detroit 


Fourth 
Largest 
City 


Complete coverage with 
one paper. 


The Detroit News 


Offers advertisers 
unusual opportunities 


Editor & Publisher for 


H. H. Conland 


_ HARTFORD COURANT CHIEFS 


October 2, 1926 


M. S. Sherman 


chusetts. Mayor Fordis C. Parker of 
Springfield voiced appreciation of the 
editor’s part in building the city and pre- 
sented him with a beautiful grandfather’s 
clock. Mayor Norman C. Stevens of 
Hartford welcomed Mr. Sherman on be- 
half of the Connecticut city. 

Senator Frederick H. Gillett, one of 
Mr. Sherman’s closest friends, paid 
tribute to his career in the Common- 
wealth. 

Henry 'H. Conland, business manager 
of the Hartford Courant, announced that 
while Mr. Sherman had modestly agreed 
to come to the paper as associate editor, 
the directors at a meeting Tuesday after- 
noon voted to invest him with the full 
title of editor. 

Henry H. Bowman, president of the 
Springfield National Bank, was _ toast- 
master. His first words were directed 
as a compliment to Mr. Sherman’s 
mother, listening in on the radio in Han- 
over, N. H., when he said that he wanted 
her to know of the affection and high 
esteem in which her son was held in the 
community. ; 

Richard Hooker, president of the Re- 
publican Company, publishers of the 
Springheld Republican, declared he was 
glad to pay tribute to a great editor. 
Mingled with his regret at Mr. Sher- 


man’s going was an expression of appre- Jican, Mr. O’Brien, Mayor Stevens, 
ciation of the courtesy and gallantry of Senator Gillett, Congressman Bowles, 
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Mr. Sherman as a competitor and his 
ability as an editor. 

Mr. Hooker created considerable 
amusement by remarking that while he 
and Mr. Sherman might differ on politi- 
cal views they were in accord in their 
enthusiasm for angling. He wondered if 
his former editorial adversary’s conver- 
sion to belief in the infallibility of the 
dry fly would have any effect on his 
editorial comments on the dry laws. 

Je paid a glowing tribute to the 
memory of the late Charles’ Hopkins 
Clark ‘and said he knew of no man so 
well fitted to take Mr. Clark’s editorial 
chair as Mr. Sherman. ; 

Congressman Henry L. Bowles read 
letters from Senator William M. Butler, 
from Goy. Alvan T. Fuller and from 
Justice James B. Carroll of the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Judicial Court. Louis 
K. Liggett also sent a letter. 

Robert Lincoln O’Brien, editor of the 
Boston Herald, was the concluding 
speaker. Most of his address was de- 
livered in a light vein, rallying Mr. 
Sherman’s outstanding convictions re- 
garding the 18th amendment. 

Seated at the speakers’ table were: 
Mr. Bowman, Mr. Sherman, Mayor 
Parker, Lieut. Gov. Allen. Waldo E. 
Cook, editor of the Springfield Repub- 
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Mr. Hooker, Lieut. Gov. Brainard, 
Dr. James Gordon Gilkey, Atty. Will 
G. McKechnie, former Mayor Arthur 
Adams, Harry H. Caswell, president 
the Springfeld Chamber of Comme) 
and Mr. Conland. | 
Members of the Courant organiza} 
present included H. I. Horton, edito 
writer, Theodore C. Wallen, assist 
managing editor, Joseph W. Thursj 
advertising manager, John Sudars 
office manager, Henry H. K. Welch | 
Edward M. Day, directors, and Geo) 
Hy Armstead, managing editor. | 
Among the Springfield newspaper?) 
who accepted invitations to the farey 
banquet were: Sherman H. Bow} 
general manager of the Springff 
Newspapers; Francis T. Bowles, Maui} 
W. Dickey, managing editor of 
Springfield Union; William M. Haj} 
night city editor of the Union; Edw} 
W. Penfield, financial editor, and Cj 
Withe, mechanical superintendent of 
Union. } 
The farewell party came as the clin; 
of a series of banquets tendered in ]} 
Sherman’s honor. Some 80 members i 
the Union staff presented Mr. Shern} 
with a gold watch at a banquet Saturi; 
night. At that time a proposal to org’ 
ize a Springfield Union Alumni Assoi-% 


4 


tion to meet annually was acted upon j| 
a committee named to put the organi} 
tion into effect. { 


Postoffice clerks tendered Mr. Shern} 
a dinner and presented him with a tray) 
ing bag. E | 

The Kiwanis Club of Springfield, | 
other organizations, also took advant 
of the opportunity to honor the dep 
ing editor. Al 
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FLORIDA NEWSPAPERS 


NEARING NORMAL 


Dailies in Hurricane Area Printing 
from Own Plants; Weeklies Harder 
Hit—Expect Big Tourist Season 


(By Telegraph to Eviror & PuBLISHER) 


Miami, Fla., Sept. 29.—Newspapers in 
the section of Florida struck by the 
hurricane on September 18 are rapidly 
getting back to normal publication condi- 
tions. The Miami Herald which missed 
the Sunday issue of September 19 in its 
own plant printed its Monday edition in 
the plant of the West Palm Beach Post, 
but resumed publication in its own plant 
on Tuesday. 

The plant of the Miamt Tribune which 
lost its roof was not seriously damaged 
and that paper resumed printing in its 
building after two editions of publications 
in the Herald plant. 

The Miami Daily News, which was 
not seriously damaged, but the plant of 
which was shut off from power, printed 
two days in the Herald office and then 
resumed in its own publication office. 

The Fort Lauderdale Evening News 
is still being printed at Pompano while 
the News building and plant are being 
reconditioned. 

The Hollywood Weekly News is also 
being printed at Pompano. 

Miami Life, weekly, resumed publica- 
tion this week in its own building. The 
Miami Beach Beacon, the plant of which 
was greatly damaged, is being printed in 
another office. The building of the 
Miami Weekly Post was destroyed and 
the publication of the Post has been 
arranged for in other plants. The 
Miami Weekly News, labor paper, which 
was printed in Miami Post Building is 
being printed in a job printing office. 
The Homestead Daily Leader and 
Weekly Enterprise have not yet re- 
sumed publication in their own plants but 
expect to do so in a few days. 

Circulation of the daily newspapers in 
Miami reached normal proportions the 
middle of last week. The Miami Herald 
home delivery was accomplished with 
a loss of only 300 locations. The total 
circulation of all the Miami papers has 
been considerably larger for ten days 
than previous to the storm. The Miami 
dailies are of normal size and are run- 
ning a proportion of news and advertis- 
ing of about 20 to 80. Within another 
week all of the newspapers should be 
back to normalcy. Owing to this being 
the beginning ofthe winter tourist season 
it is expected that advertising will gradu- 
ally increase from now until March 1. 
Miami merchants are preparing for one 
of the largest tourists seasons in the 
history of the city. 


O’BRIEN ON AD PROGRAM 


Robert Lincoln O’Brien, editor of the 
Boston Herald will be one of the chief 
speakers at the convention of New Eng- 
land Advertising Clubs to be held at 
Worcester, Mass., Nov. 8 and 9. 


Editor 


& Publisher’ for:October: 2, 1926 


HEARST TRAIN WINS MIAMI’S PRAISE 


(THE relief train sent to Miami by the 

Chicago Herald and Examiner left for 
home Sept. 27, after winning the praise 
of officials of the devastated city. It 
was held over an extra day following an 
appeal made to William Randolph Hearst 
by Mayor Romfh, Mayor ot Miami, and 
other city authorities. 

The train established one of the most 
remarkable records in the history of dis- 
aster relief in the United States. Word 
of the hurricane was flashed to Chicago 
Sunday morning, Sept. 19. Within two 
hours the situation had been laid before 
Illinois Central Railroad officials and a 
train had been allotted to the Herald and 
Examiner with orders for a clear track. 

At 10 o’clock Monday morning the cars 
had been loaded with tons of provisions 
donated by Chicago mercantile and stock 
yards firms. More than 100 trained 
nurses and physicians, with full field 
equipment, were on board, and the jour- 
ney began. 

Tuesday morning, before dawn, the 
train was in Miami, seven hours ahead 
of the fastest time ever made. It was the 
first organized relief unit to reach the 
devastated area from any point outside of 
Florida. 


Following is the message wired to Mr. 
Hearst: 

“William Randolph Hearst, 

“Los Angeles, Cal.: 

“On behalf of the city of Miami we 
‘appeal to you to keep the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner relief train here. This 
train, in charge of Dr. Bundesen and Dr. 
Briggs, chief surgeon of your papers in 
the Middle West, has saved the situation 
in Miami, and it is absolutely necessary 
that this train stay here another forty- 
eight hours. We implore you to grant 
our request. 

“Without the assistance rendered by 
this unit there is no telling what our 
situation would have been. 

“I ‘am sending a copy of this messa’ge 
to the Chicago Herald and Examiner. 

“Please acknowledge receipt of this 
message and authorize them to allow this 
train to remain here at least until Mon- 
day night.” 


The Chicago Herald and Examiner’s 
relief fund for Florida storm sufferers 
was swelled by $12,779.41 in a theatrical 
benefit at which all of the principal per- 
formers in Chicago’s theaters took part. 


TEACHING COUNTRY SCRIBES 


Benton (Ark.) Courier Lists 15 Rules 


for Its Correspondents 


The Benton (Ark.) Courier, published 
by E. B. White, has drawn up the fol- 
lowing 15 rules as a means of instruct- 
ing its country correspondents : 


Above all get the news. 

Boost every worthy movement in your 
community; in fact, have progress for 
your slogan. 

Do not express your own opinion of 
news events; just give the facts and 
let the reader form his own opinion, 

Do not depend on rumor; investigate 
carefully all important news. 

Write regularly, even though there are 
only a few notes. People become ac- 
customed to a letter each week and look 


for it. 
‘Who? Where? When? What? 
Why? How? Answer these questions 


in your news stories,.and you are sure 
to make them interesting. 
Speak a good word for everyone in 


your community. If you can’t, leave 
them alone. 

Give accurate reports of all public 
meetings. 


Do not use the paper to “get even” 
with anyone. 

Speak a good word for the paper 
you represent. The paper is here to 
serve the best interests of our country, 
state, and nation. 

We welcome articles on timely sub- 
jects; only ask that same be as short 
as possible. 

Try to make all items and articles 
concise—that is, to the point. 


Wanted: 
SYNDICATE SALESMAN 


We are prepared to make an attractive proposition to a successful, 


We offer: 


experienced salesman. 


A substantial salary (We have found men who can earn 
good-sized salaries are really cheapest for us). 


All reasonable expenses. 


A permanent cumulative commission on all sales made, 
to be paid as long as the features stay sold and the man 


remains with us. 


4. A chance for advancement, and investment, if desired. 


ASSOCIATED EDITORS, Inc. 


440 S. Dearborn St. Sy) 


‘ Chicago 


Leave one line between each item, 

Mail letters so that they will reach 
this office Wednesdays. 

In case of some extraordinary news 
event, telephone us at once. 

The rules are enlarged in a circular 
called “The Country Correspondent” by 
Gus M. Oehm, recently issued by the 
College of Agriculture, of the University 
of Arkansas. Mr. Oehm, now a member 
of the college staff, was formerly with 
the United Press. 


Guttenberg invented printing by means 
Sa a wooden blocks or type in 


Free: 


of the paper. 


250 Park Ave. 


“South America’s Greatest Newspaper”’ 


A booklet of facts, “Argentina as a Market for ‘ 
American Products,’ mailed free on request. 


SOUTH AMERICA BOUGHT NEARLY A 

MILLION DOLLARS WORTH OF AMER- 

ICAN RADIO APPARATUS IN 1925 
In 1925 Argentina alone bought $408,593 worth of Amer- 
ican radio apparatus, an increase of $116,853 over 1924. 


Total sales in South America during 1925 amounted to 
$999,123, an increase of $283,286 over the previous year. 


LA PRENSA 


Buenos Aires 


is the best advertising medium for radio in the 
market, the most important in South America. 
The first newspaper in Argentina to give daily news of 
developments in radio was LA PRENSA. For several 
years daily and Sunday radio sections have been a feature 
Many thousands of letters have been 
received by the radio editors from amateurs. 

A special report on sales of radio apparatus in Argentina | 
telling why increased sales are forecast for 1927 will be 
sent without cost to sales and advertising managers. 


Joshua B. Powers 


Exclusive Advertising Representative 
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FLORIDA PRESS GROUPS 


TO HOLD JOINT MEET 


Three State Associations Will Gathe} 


at Daytona Beach, Oct. 8-9— — 
Police Summons Used to Assure 
Full Attendance 


Florida problems will be discussed a 
a joint meeting of the three press as, 
sociations of the state to be held at Day 
tona Beach, Fla., Oct. 8-9, The associa 
tions are the 
Florida, the Florida State Press Asso 
ciation, and the South Florida Press As 
sociation. 


J. W. Allan, managing director of thi| 


Associated Dailies of Florida, anxious t 


Associated Dailies o| 


get out a full attendance, resorted to ¢| 


novel idea, Fake legal summons wer( 
drawn up, commanding members to b 
present, and sent to local police chiefs 


who detailed an officer to serve them ot) 


newspaper publishers of their towns. 


“Tt is essential that we have full at 


tendance at this meeting,’ Mr. Allar 
wrote the police chiefs, “and since our; 
is at once the busiest and the lazies 
bunch in the world, something extraor 
dinary must be done to attract their at 
tention to the meetings. 


“Col. Bill Glenn, of the Orlando Mor 
ning Sentinel, suggested that we send 
fake warrant after them, and it seem 
such an unusual thing, as well as sucl 
a good joke, that we have arranged t 
do this.” 

The home-made warrants are worde 
as issued “In the Florida Court o 
Loyalty, Any County, Fla.” Lew B 
Brown, George E. Hosmer and Gilber 


D. Leach are listed as attorneys for thi|} 


plaintiff. 

Defendants are summoned to appear,a 
Daytona Beach to “satisfy the judgmen 
of editors, publishers, et al, of the Stat 
of Florida, to prevent an uncivil actio 
justified by a claim upon your loyalty t 
the cause.” 
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THE CHHISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, TUFSUDAY, AUGUST 8, 1926 


Women’s Enterprises, Fashions and Activities 


The Newest Member of the Textile 
Family 


process was discovered and hailed 
as a success, But it proved to be 
less waterproof than the others and 
is now tbe least used manufacturing 
method. The most popular method is 
the viscous patent taken out by 
Cross and Bevan in Great Britain in 
1892, and intended mainly for mak- 
ing a plastic compound of cellulose 
While the solution was known to be 
suitable for the manufacture of tex- 
tile fiber, no particular attention was 
given thls phase of the matter at 
first, A manufacturer of electric 
light bulbs got the idea of forming 
viscose into a single thread and 
using It as a filament in electric 
bulbs, Although the carbon filament 
replaced the viscose before it bad a 
falr trial, this idea gave impetus lo 
the project of using the material Cor 
a textile 

This was further advanced by an 
inventor named Topham. who suc- 
ceeded in making an apparatus for 
forming textile fiber from a solution 
of cellulose, twisting It, and at the 
same time coiling it In a cylindrical 
package. Witb this improvement the 
industry was put on its feet and 
xrew 20 rapidly that today over 100,- 
060.000 pounds are produced each 
year 

Direetions for Cleansing 

While rayon has not the softness. 
tenacity, or durability of sflk, it Is 
More Justrous and combines well 
with silk. cotton. or wool, and if 
properly handled, withstands much 
wear. Many of the very glossy. hieh- 
finish materials. sold under faucy 
names as this or that sort of satin. 
are really rayon. The material has 
hot the same water-resisting quali+ 
tles as the other textiles * 
endure water of anv 
carefully manip 
or subjected 
wet, ft me 
be no” 
knitte 
mer 


ERE one asked to name the 
most Important textiles, the 


answer would be, “cotton, 


wool, sil, and linen"; only a few 
persons would mention the material 
/ that Is now placed as the third in 
yank among the great textile indus- 
tries. Yet though Its brilllant glossy 
surface is growing famillar and Its 
old (rade name—artificial silk, art 
silk. or fiber silk—are known, still 
its proper name of “rayon” rematos 
unfamiliar to many people. 
Rayon Defined 

What Is rayon? Barely a year ago 
President Coolidge, in his speech be- 
fore the National Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Assoclatilon, complained that 
he failed to find the word “rayon” in 
his unabridged dictlonary when he 
was seeking an accurate definition 
of the term. The word fs sull lack- 
ing in the dictionaries, sod although 
it Is now Included In the semiannual 
supplement to one of the encyclope- 
dias, even the newspaper almanacs 
have not sufficiently awakened to the 
fact of its Importance to list tt in 
their annual Industrial statistics. 

As defined by one of the largest 
maovfacturing concerns, rayon |s “a 
Instrous textile fiber made by con- 
verting pure cellulose Into thread 
formation, by means of chemical aid 
mechanical processes.” This sounds 
dull ~ ough, but back of that defini- 
tion Iles the tale of man’s dream and 
his search for an idea. And [rom this 
dream came a product which, in less 
than 40 years, has pushed itself {nto 
the forefront of the textile Industry 
We wear |t In our “silk-and-wool” 
sweaters; the satiny stripes and fig- 
ures on ginghams and voiles em- 
ploy this material, and !t forms the 
satin damask patterns on most of the 
heavy draperies and upholstery ma- 
terials, 

How it Was Discovered 

Some 60 years ago the French 
chemists, realizing the popularity 
and cost of silk, began to experimen 
jn making a similar material. Tb 
knew that silkworms feed on 

_ ¢ellulose in oak and mulberry le 
and then spin the fllaments that 
take Irom the cocoons to 
into silk. So the scientists res 
that there must be some way 
producing synthetically el 
changes In cellulose without 
of the siikworm. They took c+ 
which is the chief constituen 
cell walls of all plant Ife, 
years studied and worked wit 
til they found four different + 
making a material that is, Ir 
respects similar to silk, Of « 
this new material {s purely veg 
while silk is an animal fiber. 

Even in France the origin o 
new fiber ls somewhat obscure 
it will probably never be kane 
whether the credit for the first p. 
duction of rayon was the work « 
the famous chemist Réaumur or 0. 
the Count de Chardonnet who, in 
¥884. secured the first patent. Thet y, 
de Chardonnet method was a nitro- pes. 
cellulose process, which passed the by a 
cellulose from cotton plants through goods. 

4 nitration process, then dissolved It) ° sCurtan, 
In alcohol and ether and forced It} washed eas. 
through a glass tube with a very nearly all curfa, 
smal] opening. This formed a thin} qyeq fast to Nght, v 
filament that hardened as the alcohol} of disturbing the color. u 
and ether evaporated. after which] draperies are sometimes inclivea 
ae ha Ur Sead aoe shrink allshtty iatter hanging at en 

e process was simple and} open window after a heavy fog 0 
promised well, but unfortunately this} rain. This causes a crinkled appear- 
thread would not dye easily. More-| ance in places. which readily presses 
Bert ae ee ipenmmaable ey ex-| out with a hot iron, and the original 
Dlosive. People cou not be per-| semblance is restored.” 

suaded to make use a material that The Prices Are Stable 
hae puadenty cake a.soUon ito Blot Tests have sbown rayon to be un- 

“ affected by perspiration and it bas 

Experiments Toward Perfection | the additional value of not turning 

For years men experimented, try-| yellow, as silk often does. As to 
ing to remove the. objectionable | wearing qualities, tests with men's 
features of this process and by 1900] shirts have revealed the cotton worn 
was perfected the cupro-ammonium | away entirely on the edges of the 
Process. But this method demanded | cuffs, while the threads of rayon re- 
complete temperate control, and the | mained intact. 
following year the cellulose-acetate While cotton cellulose was first 


: We 
Point With Pride 


to the group of National Adver- 


tisers whose advertisements ap- 
pear on this page, reproduced from 
a recent issue of The Christian 
Science Monitor. Unusually 


keen reader interest in the adver- 


tising columns is one reason for 


the Monitor’s steadily growing list 


of National Advertisers. 


ot chemically treated cellulose. 


it had been properly christened. 


On Tour 


“So now is come our 
joyfull’st feast.” Keen 
appetites come with 
motor journcys. 
Monarch Cocoa makes 
the ideal hot beverage 
for camp meals. It is 
pure, wholesome, re- 
freshing, rich, delicious. 


POLISH RESTORED 
Quickly and Easily 


Once over whh the FINNELL Electric Floor Machine and—presto!—every 
trace of spilled water or dusty or maddy foot prints is gone, It is not even 
Necessary to remove the rugs or furniture from the room. The FINNELL 
runs under chairs, between furniture and rugs. 

The FINNELL does the four things necessary to have traly beautiful floors. 
It prepares the surface. It applies the wax. It polishes the floor, rubbing 
the wax in and leaving none on the surface to smear or get slippery. It keeps 
floors polished. 

‘The FINNELL scrubs, too, cleaner and faster than band methods, Ideal for 
serulbing the bothroom, garage, laundry or porch. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc. 481 Nort# Coutien Street, Hansipar, Mo. 
Floor Machine Headquarters for Twenty Years 


Quality 


ay patented 
« won, so thet 
mM good standing a5 
«, -eu word denoting a textile 
And 
for once the public has adopted a 
word that Is not slang and put it int. 
current usage before the dictionary 
makers have discovered ft. As to the 
fabric itself, it was worn long before 


COCOA, 


for 70 years 


A few of the hundreds of items packed under the Monarch Label— 


Costume Plays Representing Three 
Races, Chinese. Burmese, and 
European, Suggested These Very 
Modish Frocks. 


Shellac, Ancient and Honorable 


N THE yesterdays of the Old World| red, as brilliant a scarlet as cochi- 


I 


shellac played its part; today it ig}neal and more permanent. The 
more valuable than the anclents|{rmiture of palaces, magnificent 
who first made use of it could have |@dsteads and thrones, chariat>, 


chairs, chests elaborately carved and 
often mounted and Inlaid wtth gold, 
jewels and ivory, and always shel- 
laced and polished, are depicted: In 
Great numbers in the early Mterature 
of India. 

Almost in no particular did ihe 
ancient process differ from that now 
commonly employed in India. Na- 
tlons have been conquered, but not 
changed.” One recalls a significant 
Phrase of Kipling's, “Here Iles the 
mean who tried to hustle the East.” 


dreamed that ft would become. 

One of the earliest references to 
lac gum now extant in literature Is 
found In a vast encyclopedia of the 
knowledge of the ancient world, writ- 
ten by the Roman naturalist, © Iny, 
“The Elder,” and publisbed In 77 A.D. 

Not alone jn the antiquity of ite 
history, but also from the standpoint 
of {ts origin and characteristics, {s 
the shellac industry one of unusual 
interest. Lac {s a product of the 
animal kingdom and may be defined 
as a resinous exeretion by a scale 
insect known ay tachardia lacca 
The Insect is indigenous to the for- 
ests of India, which country holds 
virtually a world monopoly on shel- 
lac. The name, lac, is derived from 
the Indian, term for the numeral 
Jakh—100,000—and is indicative ot 
the countless hosts of insects which 
congregate in masses around the 
twigs of certain trees. Fifty-six trees 
attract it. The encrusted twigs, 
known as stick-lac, are broken from 
the tree by the jungle tribes, cut 
into sticks two inches or more long 
and dried in the shade. After pass- 
Ing through the hands of many inid- 
diemen it reaches the factory to be 
made into shellac varnish. The stick- 
lac is ground in hand mortars and 
sifted through hand sieves. Follow- 
ing the grinding and various proc- 
esses, the mixture is put into long. 
narrow cloth bags 10 to 12 feet long 
and two Inches wide. For handling 
In this way one quality of lac, bags 
must be made of American urill 
They are wormlike affairs which are 
held over open charcoal fires by two 


To Clean Glass Vases 


Take some newspaper and twist It 
up into a wisp and put {t into the 
vase with a little clean water, and 
keep on’turning it round and round 
until all the stain comes off the glass 
and {t looks clean and bright. This 


is an easy way to clean glass vases, 
water carafes, or bowls. 


M 


AYA eceuan 


operatives. who twist the hags in ITH @ world-rew 


NS 


{Modern Dress Designs In Costume Plays 


* ONE wishes to express individ-) passementerle around the edge Is 
‘lity in clothes, but ‘cannot lifted bodily trom ithe Burmese on 
G tume where it Is loose-hanging and 
\ive one's own Ideas, the stage separate from the fantastic trousers. 
found to offer a wealth of} Two box plaits are held in place by 
* to assist originality. From) the point in front and the tled cuffs 
“ 1 en-} Carry out the harmony. 
pia LSS obi ieee The young man in the third pic- 
SA Te : sel ture suggests immediately the 
tte what is too bizarre and} spyge boy silhouette.” In a simple 
‘o present modes and per-] street dress of taffeta the flare is 
ds ideas which in exactly 
e form might be inappro- 


slightly reduced and the belt and 
front trimming appear as one, The 
«ay long points of the theatrical col- 
Jars and cuffs find their dainty like- 
hess in the modern collar and the 
frill at the wrist 


fee small costumes illus- 
hich are respectively Chi- 
¢mese. and elghteenth-cen- 
Opean, were worn in three 
plays given last winter at 
shborhood Playhouse in New 


Jades,Precious toTouch 


fal charming features in the 
fock find themselves modern- 
Anto an evening frock for the 
dtante. Conventionalized flower 
vtifs are traced in beads or metallic 
Jread on georgette crépe, and in 
place of the cumbersome Chinese 
sleeve which covers even the hand, 
are added long flowing pfeces ‘of 
plain georgette. The skirt is of the 
same material and takes advantage 
ot the Interesting manner In which 
the Chinese model brought the 
kimono and blouse together. The 
panel which hangs In front on the 
original is moved around to the 
side with a handsome bead orna- 
ment terminating {in fringe. 

Very occidental In mode fs the 
central figure, and yet the pictur- 
esque costume of the Burmese dancer 
provides its most novel feature. The 
panel of contrasting materia) with 


Using the term jade in its broadest 
sense, there is a great variety of col- 
oring. Black jade; clear white jade; 
jades with red and brown veins; 
yellow jades in which the yellow is 
tinged with green, and gray judes 
with white or brown interlacings. 
The most common variety is green 
jade, in which color many shades 
may be found 

China, beyond all countries, values 
jade at its true worth, Among the 
large pieces carved in jade there are 


F YORAEACE POWD} 


It has unusual adhesive 
only one application a day ls necessary. 
Best and purest materials used. $1. 
a box. Sent on recelpt of price. To be 
had of dealers or CHARLES MBEYET. 
Mfr. Ext. 1868. 

Send 10c for 5 generous Exora Sam 
1 Eust 12th Street, NEW TOR 


ualities and 


N the homes beyond the 


the Paul. Running water 


tion. 


booklet, 


Never Sold 
through 
Chain Stores 


opposite directions, while the melted 
lac slowly oozey out and drops upon 


nowned Ruud auto 
matic gas water heater 


all kinds of ornamental vases and 


receptacles for flowers. large round| ‘he floor. The next day it Is ready pad TT errdaces 

dishes for fruit, and widecmouthed|t® be broken Into thin flakes and Saqetlen hr ittees 

bowls. For the banquet table there| Packed Into bags ready for ship- turn off the gas, and yoo 

are cups, bowls and ewers: waile|™ent, when it becomes~ what 1s have an sbundance of 

among the smaller objects are pend-| known in commerce as shellac Sooty oaaanearel 
hairpins, rings,| Lac, in Its original state {s blood- 


ants for the girdle. 
medallions and oblong talismans 
with inscriptions, sculptured flowers 
of jade and jewels in jade pots, ar- 
ranged in pairs. displaying flowers 
appropriate to the current season of 
the year; combs of jade to dress the 
black tresses of beauty; pillows of 
jade; rests forthe writer's wrist; 
powder boxes: brush pots and ink- 
wells, and linked chains which are 
the token of everlasting friendship. 
An interesting example of ancient 
jade is a large scepte: which was 
th> symbol of imperial sovereignty. 
It was carried by the Emperor in his 
girdle, where it was attached by 
cords passing through c'rcular holes 
in the scepter. When he granted 
formal audiences he held it in his 
right hand, upright to the shouler. 


Deferred payments. 
For the name of your 


A bie picture hat would besridice @ 
ulous for horseback riding—but 90 
more out-of-laste than a sports hat 
“ith am evening gown 


Write for name of nearest dealer, 


D. B. FISK & CO. 
CHICAGO 


ORANGE MARMALADE 


Real Blossom 


for all | 


£ RRA 5 
Le ene UO Rew. Trade Mark ‘e 
————— occasions 


Individual 2 02. service 
Blossom can be. rovived. 
$3.00 peri doz, Sent post: 
paid anywhere io U. 


H, H. Schwinger Co 
San Fornando, Calif 


Cy 
ei 
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t Cream—different from 
any ever before made 


Running Water Costs 
Less thanit Earns/ 


benefits of modern science and civilization are lost 
unless you have instulled a private water system such as 


pumping, increases sanitation and provides fire protec- 
You can have a modern bathroom. You can have 


running water in the kitchen, garage, garden or wher- 
ever you want it. Send the coupon now for our new 


Me Fort Wayne Engineering & Mfg.Co. 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA. 


Topay, smoke and grime in 
the air indicate the need of 
Cleansing Cream for thor- 
ough skin cleansing, to 
keep the skin clear and 
fresh. 

This new Cream (made 
by Armand, maker of Face 
Powders of unusual excel- 
lence) is an entirely new 
kind. Eau de Cologne—used 
for the first time in a Cream 
—gives it pleasane fra- 

, gtanceand additional 
cleansing quality, It is 


only—to replace or supple- 
ment soap, according to 
your special needs. Ic 
leaves the skin softly glow- 
ing and exquisitely cleao. 

Use it every day for thor- 
ough cleansing. Use it es- 
pecially for summer travel 
and motoring. You will 
notice a new clearness 
and freshness in your com- 
plexion—based on sweet 
cleanliness. 

In jars, soc and $1.00, 
at leading stores. Free trial 
sample sent on receipt of 
2-cent stamp and coupon 
below with name and 


water mains, much of the 


saves hours of laborious 


to be used as a cleanser 


Red Kidocy Besos . i 
Tomato Soup Pumps, Water Systems, Septic Tanks, Soft Water Generators 5 address. Write the 
FIN N E jit Ps grec boctose Croco = 5 * Armand Company, 
Feet, Spuaherst Tuna Fish Bauer Kraut H i ® Des Moines, 
ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE Bhrimip. Miscemeat Apple Butter | The Fort Wayne Engineering & Mig. Co., 1 u DE OLOGNE ® 
Serenannine tier REID, MURDOCH & CO, a | en 
Booklet [POSS Ebt sv STEM tne. ; | Gineral clini Chicaess U.S.A. Send us your free booklet, “The Old Oaken Bucket Up CLEANSING ARMAND—DES MOUES T 
Free! I wivaice SN a Ra a anne at | Saind Must Brai oston, New York Pittsburgh l To Date.” I aminterested in: (@) Water Systexs, | GF Please read te fre wil sample of Armaod Pas de 
SendCouponToday! | vieciric Flor Muchine #4 ee { 1% ( } Water Sofsencr, { } Septic Tank. | ff oe Aen Ee enamel your 
e. | LORer Home 0 For Busines, For Church | == > | 
(fo efermation am Howe. Fs ears cmindtentayintorea ion desired) H AVE you renewed your subscription to the Monitor? H Mise | 
FINE L Te ae, | My Name. . 1} Prompt renewal insures your receiving every issue, | 
ae fete [Full adatres and is a courtesy greatly appreciated by The Christian | I ’ edie | Nishe Widest ond eve 
Eatonas crn Yor e Science Publishing Society. Cee eee eee ee ee ee 
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RADIO PROGRAM CHIEF 
SCORES FREE ADS 


C. D. Isaacson, of WRNY, Says News- 

papers Are Foolish to Print Trade 

Names in Broadcast Announcements 
—Defends Air Advertising 


Gratuitous publication of trade names 
in radio programs was this week de- 
scribed as a newspaper folly by Charles 
D. Isaacson, pro- 
gram director of 
station .WRNY, 
Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York. 

In an interview 
with Enprror, & 
PUBLISHER, “Mr. 
Isaacson main- 
tained newspapers 
ought to drop this 
form of free pub- 
licity. 

“Tt is ‘advertis- 
ing and should be 
paid for,” he de- 
clared. “I cannot 
understand why 
newspapers have ever allowed it to cun- 
tinue as long as they have. 

“Use of the trade names in commercial 
radio programs are more important to 
the advertisers and tu the stations than 
to the readers, and, therefore, according 
to all editorial rules, should be omitted.” 

Mr, Isaacson was referring to com- 
mercial programs like the Ipana Trouba- 
dors, the Edison Hour, the Happiness 
Boys, the A. & P. Gypsies and other 
radio entertainment features paid for by 
general advertisers and duely listed by 
name in published programs, despite con- 
trary advice of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 

Station WRNY sponsors commercial 
broadcasting, and Mr. Isaacson pointed to 
the fact that the Edison Company, one 
of this station’s accounts, purchases space 
next to radio programs in newspapers to 
acquaint readers with its radio offerings. 

A new technique for radio broadcast 
advertising was foreseen by Mr. Isaacson. 
It, will, he believes, be somewhere between 
the present form of goodwill promotion 
and direct advertising. 

“It may take the form of dramatiza- 
tion of a product,” he stated. You will 
remember Maeterlink wrote a play the 
scene of which was laid in a man’s 
stomach. The same idea might be used 
with effect over the radio by the manu- 
facturer of a health food product. 

“Someday radio stations may find a way 
to inform women who care to listen in 
about opportunities for bargains awaiting 
them in local department stores. Natural- 
ly stations offering this type of adyertis- 
ing will have to pay for space in the 
newspapers to tell listeners about it. 

“Eventually I believe radio stations 
will be big users of newspaper advertis- 
ing columns.” 

Goodwill advertising as it is sold by 
some stations today was defended by Mr. 
Isaacson. He said, however, he had no 
patience with thinly disguised direct ad- 
vertising. The new technique he ex- 
pects will be developed will make air 
advertising acceptable to listeners, he 
believes. 

Mr. Isaacson pointed out that since the 
Edison Company has been broadcasting 
it has increased its newspaper advertising 
appropriation. A sum of $80,000 has 
been spent in 25 New York City dailies 
during the last eight months. Beginning 
next month company will increase its use 
of newspaper space. 


C. D. Isaacson 


FLORIDA DAILY SOLD 


Pulliam and Thomas Take Over Day- 
tona Beach Journal 


Eugene C. Pulliam and Raymond A. 
Thomas purchased the Daytona Beach 
(Fla.) Journal, on Oct. 1. 

Both of the new owners are trained 
newspaper men and have had a wide ex- 
perience in the business. 

Mr. Thomas achieved success as gen- 


Editor & Fuotirsner 


eral manager of the Franklin (Ind.) 
Evening Star. He was recognized as one 
of the most aggressive, industrious and 
capable newspaper managers in the state. 
He has been connected with the news- 
paper industry in some capacity for more 
than 10 years. 

Mr. Pulliam is editor and publisher of 
the Lebanon (Ind.) Daily Reporter, his 
paper being recognized as one of the 
outstanding small city newspapers of the 
Middle West. He formerly was asso- 
ciated with Mr. Thomas as editor and 
half owner of the Franklin Star. His 
newspaper training was received on the 
Kansas City Star. 


CUTTING FREE PUBLICITY 
FROM RADIO PROGRAMS 


(Continued from page 5) 


Certainly we do not want to aid in 
building up another automotive publicity 
Frankenstein and thus cheapen all ad- 
vertising and automatically reduce our 
Hates. 

“News, regardless of ‘ts advertising 
element, should be published,’ declares 
Hugh A. O’Donnell, assistant business 
manager of the New York Times. “Mere 
publicity is neither news nor good adver- 
tising and should be eliminated at least 
from the news columns. And advertising, 
as the news of merchandise, should be 
placed in the advertising columns. ‘This 
applies to all classifications, whether radio, 
automobiles, or the products of any other 
industry.” 

“We try to give radio the same break 
on news that any other industry receives,” 
said M. C. Meigs, publisher of the Chi- 
cago Herald & Examiner,” namely, that 
the editorial department be the judge as 
to its news value.” 

Total elimination of firm names and 
brands from radio programs does not ap- 
peal as fair to Harvey R. Young, adver- 
tising director of the Columbus Dispatch. 

“The Columbus Dispatch eliminates all 
publicity except that which may be con- 
sidered news, and it is news to radio 
listeners that the Waldorf-Astoria or- 
chestra or the Edgewater Beach orchestra, 
or the Hotel Sherman orchestra is on the 
air,” said Mr, Young. “If this is news, 
how can publishers eliminate Atwater- 
Kent, or Cliquot Eskimos, or Washburn- 
Crosby's WCCO? We don’t allow any 
explanation as to who the Washburn- 
Crosby Company is, or any other business 
or product. If a large band was to be 
put on the air, listeners would want to 
know what band is playing and if it is 
called the Ford Motor Company Band, 
how can you eliminate that identification 
from the programs? Anything publishers 
may do for the mutual benefit of readers 
and publishers, the Columbus Dispatch 
stands for.” 

Newspapers which operate broadcasting 
stations occupy a peculiar position in the 
newspaper-radio situation. Some of them 
sell time on their*stations. Some do not. 
Some of them participate in the interstate 
hook-ups of the two leading New York 
stations, receiving their share of the pro- 
ceeds paid by the firms sponsoring the 
nationwide entertainment. 

Some newspaper-operated radio sta- 
tions have their own groups of artists and 
entertainers and supplement their services 
by giving broadcasting opportunity to 
local orchestras and individuals. Some- 
times local stores are permitted to sponsor 
entertainments, the stores paving the 
actors, musicians or singers, and newspa- 
per supplving the air time free of charge. 
What policy is to be followed in these 
cases as to program publicity? 

The Portland Oreconian, operating 
KGW, publishes only firm names and no 
brand names of organizations using its 
station, according to W. J. Hofmann, 
business manager. Sponsored programs 
on other stations are not listed under the 
sponsor’s name. 

The Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
whose WMC has a widely-heard voice, 
never prints the names of firms in its 
programs except when the firm furnishes 
WMC with an orchestra or other enter- 
tainment, says C. P. J. Mooney, editor. 
“We have never made a charge for the 


jor Uctooer 4, £72490 
radio, but have never hesitated, when the 
firm gives us a program which we accept, 
to give the firm decent credit therefore,” 
Mr. Mooney added. 

The Kansas City Star, a pioneer broad- 
caster, says “WDAF will allow no free 
advertising on the air in future. We 
will take high class commercial programs 
paid for on a regular radio advertising 
rate, however:” 

These few flashes indicate the many 
complexities that face both newspapers 
and radio station operators. 

These complexities give no hint of self- 
solution. The newspapers a few years 
ago recognized the immense news value 
of developments in this new use of the in- 
visible ether. All of them gave its 
kaleidoscopic expansion of the early days 
millions of words of news. Some few of 
them early sensed the advertising possi- 
bilities inherent in an industry which could 
easily place apparatus in every home in 
the country within a few years and sought 
to foster those possibilities by the same 
stimulants that had been applied to the 
infant automobile and the bicycle. They 
had never given similar stimulation to 
the piano or talking-machine industries, 
to which the newcomer was to deliver a 
body blow, nor to any other of a dozen 
industries whose products held a wide and 
commonplace public interest. The news 
interest produced by the mysterious tech- 
nicalities of radio, the overnight develop- 
ment of small manufacturers of radio re- 
ceivers and accessories, the rise of the 
high-power big city stations and their 
early “miracles’—the enthusiasm gener- 
ated by all these tended to dim the caution 
signals on the track ahead of the news- 
paper publisher. 

Four years later things are seen more 
sharply, but the future of radio is not yet 
clearly defined. Just at present, there is 
no man or body within or without the 
industry equipped to wield regulatory or 
police powers on the broadcasters. The 
only restraint is the occasionally irresist- 
able, but usually sluggish, force of public 
displeasure at misconduct on the ether 
waves. It is not likely that such an 
anarchic state will persist beyond the next 
session of Congress, but what form of 
rule will be adopted no one has yet 
prophesied. 

The past year saw many new broad- 
casters added to the already crowded 
ranks of those using the limited wave 
bands available, but it is not likely that 
this kind of growth will continue. In 
fact, the tendency is toward reduction 
of the number of broadcasters, toward 
centralization of broadcast program in the 
large cities, except for events of nation- 
wide interest which may occur elsewhere. 
Details of the transactions by which 
WEAF passed from the possession of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company to that of the Broadcasting 
Company of America, the latter affiliated 
with the Radio Corporation of America, 
are still somewhat obscure outside of 
circles directly concerned. The R. C. A., 
however, in addition to controlling much 
of the trans-oceanic communication by 
radio and to drawing royalties on parts 
essential to almost every radio set, seems 
about to assume control over programs 
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are being used by | 


y 


that will reach most of the radio lister 
throughout the land. | 
Whether newspapers are to support) 
foster this development either on grow 
of public policy or selfish interest, orji} 
resist it, is not yet apparent. | 
Certainly, no matter how the indu 
develops, it will thrive lustily at the. 
pense of the newspaper unless the pr 
ent flow of free newspaper service is ¢ 
tailed. Radio programs are an incider 
part of the newspaper’s contents; © 
radio sections with their technical artic 
on construction interest deeply only 
small minority of mewspaper read¢ 
Their circulation value, once presuma 
important, is now comparatively sm 
in a well-edited, complete newspaper. 
What then, does a newspaper gain 
giving many columns of editorial space) 
Advertising of radio manufacturers, } 
will be answered. Let us see. tf 
New York morning and Sunday ney 
papers during the first six months 
1926 carried 557,142 lines of radio ii} 
vertising, or 1.2 per cent of their to 
advertising space. Evening and Sund 
papers carried 1,074,034 lines, or 2.4 
cent of their total advertising space. 
while direct statistics are lacking, it mj} 
be surmised that New York papers w 
their great concentrated radio marke 
carried a larger proportionate volume |} 
radio advertising than the papers of oth|) 
cities. 
The paid radio advertising in the mot} 
ing and Sunday issues is the equivalé) 
of a little more than 250 pages, over 
period of six months. In the evenil}) 
papers, the space is the aquivalent of abc|}} 
480 pages. The morning and Sund|jj 
papers in that period published 46,0 
total pages; the evening and Sund 
papers published a total of 48,780 ma 
Radio advertising occupied a little moa 
than half of 1 per cent of the total mo 
ing space and almost 1 per cent of t}} 
total evening and Sunday papers’ space, } 
Iigure programs at two columns d 
in each of the 15 newspapers ‘and at |} 
columns in the special Saturday or Su} 
day summaries of the week’s broadcas|} 
ing—a total of 5,000 columns for | 
grams alone during the six months ] 
conservative. Five thousand colum 
translated into 833 eight-column pages 
for programs alone—balanced against }} 
total advertising input of 730 pages. 1} 
account is taken of the columns, pagi 
and sections devoted daily and weekly || 
technical discussions, reviews of broai| 
casting, and studio gossip, but it is sa| 
to say that an additional 200 pages woul} 
not hold the six-months’ productions #/ 
the radio editors and publicity men wh)! 
supply their needs. ; 
The scale are badly over-balance 
against the newspaper on the space ai 
count alone. Add to that the fact th 
the broadcasting sations are using th) 
gigantic gift of newspaper space to lin} 
their own pockets with money that ft) 
produce sales for advertisers should 
spent in the newspaper columns and th 
picture is not one to give comfort to th| 
newspaper publisher. Relations of th| 
press with the radio need adjustment be 
re cs economics get completely out 6| 
and. a 


No Standardized Intertype has ever become obsolete 


Editor & Publisher for October 2, 1926 


THE NEW YORK TIMES has issued a sixteen-page book which embraces the ex- 
clusive data covering the New York market appearing in the 358-page book “A Study 
of 81 Principal American Markets,” recently published by The 100,000 Group of 


American Cities. 


The work comprehensively analyzes the vast concentrated New York market. 
The ten pages of statistical information give complete, for the first time in simplified 
form, the figures of New York City, and of 300 towns in the metropolitan area—popu- 
lation, families, dwellings, male and female buyers fifteen years of age and over, auto- 
mobiles, retail outlets and wholesale firms. The statistics cover every town of more 


than 1000 population. 


The advertiser who wishes thoroughly to cover the New York market will find 
the information in this book of greatest value and interest. A copy will be sent to 


any advertiser or agent on written request. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Che New York Cimes 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, 229 West 43rd St., New York. 


Send: 


Name and 
Address 


“A STUDY OF THE NEW YORK MARKET” {to 


Please print —— 5 ee 
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WOODBRIDGE TALKS TO 
SPECIALTY AD GROUP 


I, A. A. President Emphasizes Inter- 
national Aspect of Advertising 
in Chicago Speech—Goes 
Elected President 


C. K. Woodbridge, president of the 
International Advertising Association, em- 
phasized international aspects of adver- 
tising in his address at the executive ses- 
sion of the Advertising Specialty Asso- 
ciation, which held its annual convention 
at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago, Sept. 
20-24. 

Mr. Woodbridge mentioned plans, if the 
necessary funds are obtainable, to stage a 
special day in each of the affiliated I. A. A. 
clubs to give men in the specialty adver- 
tising field an opportunity to put on an 
effective program. 

Of the international scope 
tising, Mr. Woodbridge said: 

“In America we have made advertising 
the common language of trade. It gave 
me a thrill to receive California fruit for 
breakfast in Amsterdam, Holland—to use 
Palmolive soap in Paris, where I sat 
next to a French business man who speaks 
our American language as weil,as 1 do. 
‘All I know about America I have ac- 
quired reading advertisements in Ameri- 
can trade papers, newspapers and maga- 
zines, he told me. 

“T bought California raisins in pack- 
ages at the Zoo in London, and Virginia 
peanuts for the elephants.” 

Advertising standards have been raised 
to such an extent that the amount of 
worthless advertising today is negligible 
beside the body of legitimate advertising, 
Mr. Woodbridge declared. 

The convention opened with registra- 
tion and viewing of trade exhibits. The 
opening program session was held Tues- 
day, at which the members heard two 
speakers—John N. Van der Vries, Chi- 
cago, manager of the north central divi- 
sion of the United States chamber of com- 
merce on “What’s It All About?”, and 
Harry Collins Spillman, New York City, 
on “Emphasizing the man in SalesMAN- 
ship.” Reports of officers and committee 
chairmen followed. 

On the program at the annual banquet 
was Judge John H. Lyle, Chicago, who 
spoke on “What Every Business Man 
Should Know.” 

Thursday morning, the sales promotion 
round-table meeting was presided over 
by Stanley W. Allen, secretary-treasurer 
of the Kemper-Thomas Company, Cin- 
cinnati. R. R. Cunningham, director of 
sales, personnel ‘and advertising of La 
Salle Extension University, Chicago, 
talked on “Hiring and Training Sales- 
men,” 

Charles E, Goes of Chicago was elected 
president of the Association. Other new 
officers are: I. C. Clover, Coshocton, O., 


of ‘adver- 


first vice-president; W. A. Repke, St. 
Paul, second vice-president; E. N. For- 
don, Aurora, honorary vice-president; 


J. B. Carroll, Chicago, treasurer. 
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Pierre de Rohan. (left), 


Capt. 
Post and Evening Courier, went all the way to Colorado Springs to present 


this statue, “The 


world. 
burden of newspaper-making. 


PRINTING CRAFT IMMORTALIZED IN BRONZE 


associate editor of the Camden ( 


Make-Up Man,” to the International Typographical Union, 
through President James M. Lynch (right). 
Max Kalish for J. David Stern, publisher, as a tribute to the printers of the 
It is the first work of art glorifying the men who bear the actual 
The statue will be placed in I. T. U. head- 


quarters, Indianapolis. 
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NEWARK PRESS LOS 
POINT IN SUIT | 


Court Denies Damages to Defur 
Tabloid—Receiver Alleged Senator 
Frelinghuysen Owed Com- 

pany $105,000 


Chancellor Backes, in the Court | 
Chancery, Newark, this week held 

hearing testimony that the now defu 
Newark Press, a tabloid, had no gro 

for collecting the $105, 000 alleged due t 
newspaper from former United S 
Senator Frelinghuysen. Joseph J. | 
kem, the promoter of the tabloid, © 
court decided, might have grounds 
recovering damages, and plaintiff's atte 
ney was allowed to submit further bri 


in argument. Hi 
The action was brought by John 
Bernhard, receiver for the comp 


Testimony by Mr. Fiske was to the e 
that Mr. Frelinghuysen had promised) 
finance the publication of the Press, | 
withdrew when:his demand for 51 5 
cent, of the stock was refused. T 
former Senator took the stand for 
hour, and, while admitting that he | 
personal loans to Mr. Fiske and that 
had investigated the proposal to pub 
the paper with a view to financing it 
he thought advisable, denied he promi 
definitely to finance it. He also said 
Mr. Fiske had released him from furth 
obligations when he gave $8,000 to 
the salaries of the paper’s employes. — 

The Press started publication Sept. | 


(N. J.) Morning 


The statue was executed by 


FOUR FIRMS CITED 


Federal Trade Commission Eliminates 
Misleading Practices 


The Federal Trade Commission this 
week cited four concerns as having em- 
ploved misleading advertisements, brands 
and labels. Each firm agreed to cease 
and desist from the practices complained 
of, and so their names were withheld by 
the commission, 


One cigar manufacturer had been using 
the term “Havana Crumbs” in advertising 
a cigar which was not manufactured from 
Havana tobacco, either in whole or in 
part, 


A firm manufacturing soy bean and 
wheat products agreed to. cease using a 
label bearing the words ‘“Sanuki, Japan,” 
and from stating that it was an “im- 
porter” of soy beans, inasmuch as_ it 
“does not import the product which it so 
represents.” 

A corporation eng gaged in the sale and 
distribution of fabrics agreed to cease 
using the term “Sil-kee Pongee”’ in refer- 
ence to a product which did not contain 
any silk. 

The fourth firm agreed to cease using 
the terms “Sheffield Silverware” and 
“Sheffield Plate” in reference to silver- 
ware that was not made in Sheffield, Eng- 
land, and not by the famous Sheffield 
process. 


Za 


“FOR PROM P 


( “Printers 


EY BE, 


BORDERS - ORNAMENTS=- BRASS RULE 
’ Supplies 


KELLY PRESSES~KLYMAX FEEDERS ~ PAPER CUTTERS 


HAMILTON WOOD AND STEEL EQUIPMENT, INCLUDING OUR 
AMERICAN CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 


Carried in stock for prompt shipment at the following Selling Houses of thes ° 


| American Type Founders (gmpany 


PSEKVAGE 


BOSTON RICHMOND DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO KANS iS CITY PORTLAND 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CINCINNATI DES MOINES SPOKANE 
(| BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS DENVER WINNIPEG ) 
Sys) CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE LOS ANGELES rT 
Be ® 
: a =, &, 


1924, and suspended Oct. 17 of that ye 


BROOKLYN CLUB GETS CHARTER 


The Brooklyn Newspaper Club has ob- 
tained a New York state charter of in- 
corporation. Arthur Lozier, Brooklyn 
Eagle, is club president. 


PLANS NEW PAPER MILL 


The plant of the Tumwater brewery | 
Olympia, Wash., has been taken ove 
T. Osmund, for 24 years connected wi 
the Hawley Pulp and Paper Company 
Oregon City, Ore., and will be conver t 
into a paper mill. "About $400,000 will 
spent in alterations, 


First newspaper merchandising depart- 
ments were established more than 10 
years ago. 


NEWSPAPER FINANCING 


Primarily, our business is the 
developing of newspaper rey- 
enue through greatly increasing 
Display and Classified advertis- 
ing by properly prepared plans 
and promotion. 


However, we are also in a posi- 
tion to negotiate the financing 
or purchase of several good 
newspaper properties up to the 


extent of $5,000,000.00. 


All correspondence will be 
treated in sacred confidence. 


W. G. BRYAN, President 
THE BRYAN ORGANIZATION | 


Scientific Service for Developing | 
Every Department of a Newspaper 
SUITE: 1003,-4/5. PIP TH? Aw i 
Fifth Ave. at 41st. Opposite Public 
Library;. NEW: © YORK. > CEDY 
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One out of every 2.15 citizens of Richmond, Va., is 
actively employed in a gainful occupation. 


And they are employed STEADILY. 


For Richmond is not subject to deflation and periods 
of inactivity and the laying off of employees. 


This is because Richmond’s enterprises are not cen- 
tered upon the manufacture of any one commodity 
or type of commodity. Richmond’s capital is invest- 
ed in diversified interests—and seldom, if ever, are 
they affected simultaneously by the condition of the 
country at large. 


The fact that nearly half the citizens of Richmond 
are employed gainfully and steadily means that 
Richmond is a market with a tremendous and per- 
manent buying power. It means that Richmond isa 
desirable market for the sale of any commodity. 


National Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Waterman Bldg., Atlantic Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 


J... By KEOUGH, .AtlantaGa: 


Marbridge Bldg., 


Tribune Tower, 
New York City. 


Chicago, II. 


If you have anything to sell—Tell Richmond about it in 


Che She Pichnond 


Nearly half the re 
of RICHMON 


are gai infully Empey 


1926 


There are 186,403 
people in Richmond. 


86,699 of them are 
employed STEADILY. 


Richmond has the sec- 
ond lowest living cost 
of any city in the United 
States. 


Which means —Rich- 
mond’s citizens have 


money with which to 


buy. 


Richmond Is A Steady 


Permanent 
Non-Fluctuating 


MARKET 


23 


NEWS LEADER 


“ON NEWS LEADER SQUARE” 


Covers Richmond Lthe a Roof 
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LORAIN JOURNAL FIGHTS UNDERWORLD 
TO PRESERVE CITY’S PROSPERITY 


Its Drive on Vice Supported by Governor—Full-Page Ads Be- 
ing Used—Economic, Not Moral, Angle 
a - Stressed 


HE underworld of another .city is 
being cleaned up as a result of the 
crusading activities of a newspaper. 

The Lorain 
(O.) Journal, 
alarmed — because 
an almost unprec- 
edented period of 
activity on the 
part of  indus- 
tries of the city 
had resulted in 
little or no addi- 
tional prosperity 
for stores, real 
estate dealers, 
banks ‘and other 
dusiness establish- 
ments, started an 
investigation to 
find out why. 

It found the town saddled with more 
than 200 booze, gambling and vice resorts 
—about ‘one for every 200 of population 
—which were diverting approximately 
$100,000 weekly from legitimate business 
channels, The newspaper throughout its 
campaign against 
the underworld 
emphasized the 
economic rather 
than the moral or 
social phrases of 
the situation, 
pointing out that 
most of the huge 
sums consumed in 
trafic in booze, 
vice and gambling 
were taken out of 
town and that this 
played a_ large 
part in depression 
of business. 

The investiga- 
tion first started several months ago 
under the direction of Frank Maloy, edi- 
tor of the Journal, has had the follow- 
ing results in recent weeks: 

‘The Lorain police force has been re- 
organized; the state prohibition depart- 
ment sent special 
agents into the 
city in an effort 
to close big boot- 
leg establishments 
that defied local 
authorities; Gov. 
A. V. Donahey 
summoned the 
mayor and chief 
of police of Lor- 


Davio GrBson 


FrRaANK Matoy 


ain to the state 
capital and off- 
cially ordered a 


clean-up; the fed- 
eral district attor- 
ney is preparing to 
take a hand. 

To date city police and state agents 
have made more than 70 arrests and pad- 
lock proceedings have been started against 
many of the more notorious resorts by 
the city solicitor. 

As a result of the Journal’s exposé there 
was a break with the city administration 
and it was necessary for the governor to 
step in when city officials failed to act. 
Following a conference with David Gib- 
son, publishér of the Journal, D. F. Wil- 
liams, business manager, and Maloy, the 
governor sent his own investigators into 


WILLIAMS 


DE. 


the town. They confirmed charges made 
by the paper. The state executive then, 
under threat of removal proceedings 


against the mayor, demanded that the 
city be cleaned up. 

Subsequently, the mayor in a letter to 
the state prohibition department, admitted 
the truth of the paper’s charges and asked 
for aid in fighting entrenched bootleg 
interests. 

Not content with forcing a clean-up, 


4 


the Journal is going a step further. Tak- 
ing the attitude that so long as there are 
enough people willing to patronize under- 
world resorts, there- will be resorts to 
serve them, it has started publication of a 
series of full-page advertisements directed 
against such patronage. 

These advertisements do not preach. 
They appeal to the pocketbook and com- 
mon sense rather than to morals or virtue. 

The first of these ads appeared Sept. 
25. It pointed out how, under the law 
of averages, the patron of a professional 
gambling house eventually loses because 
of the percentage that goes to the house 
regardless of who wins. 

In an editorial the Journal said that 
the commercial value of advertising had 
been fully established, but that its socio- 
logical value was an unknown quantity. 

“The Journal assumes,” said the edi- 
torial, « “that if advertising can cause 
people to increase their purchases of food, 
clothing and other merchandise * * * 
things good for them and the community 
it can also cause them not to do things 
that are harmful to themselves and the 
community.” 

Gibson believes Lorain did not develop 
its own underworld, 

“Our city became the dumping ground 
for underworld characters driven out of 
nearby cities of Cleveland and Detroit,” 
he said. “These cities have been trying 
to get rid of their criminal elements in the 
last year.” 

According to D. F. Williams, business 
manager of the Journal, the newspaper’s 
campaign has won the support of the 
business interests of the town. 

“There was some criticism at first,” he 
said, “but this changed to commendation 
when we disclosed that the underworld 
was carrying $5,000,000 a year out of 
town and robbing the city of prosperity.” 

In commenting on the Lorain clean-up, 
B. F. McDonald, state prohibition com- 
missioner, said that if newspapers and 
business men generally would consider the 
professional gambler and bootlegger from 
an economic point of view and realize 
that they are a menace to the prosperity 
of the community, the fight against these 
evils would be half won, 

The Journal is the youngest newspaper 
in northern Ohio. Established five years 
ago, it was purchased by Gibson in 1923. 


$50,000 ADDITION STARTED 


Work was started last week on the 
$50,000 addition to the Portland (Ore.) 
News plant. The structure will add 


4,500 square feet of floor space to the 


“Co-operation” 


oo 


This is to thank you for the 
prompt service we received upon 
our last order of ‘Pot Units.” We 
ordered the goods Monday and re- 
ceived the shipment Tuesday eve- 
ning, 9:31, thru the American Ex- 
press Company, via Nickel Plate 
R. R. We appreciate this co-opera- 
tion. 
‘3 Oem Wiadomosci Codzienne 
Polish Daily News 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


for sO cto.be r42 192.6 


composing and stereotyping departments, 


and provide double the present Spacé for ~~ 


the editorial department. C. W. Myers 
is business manager of the paper. 


LUBBOCK, TEX., DAILIES. 


ARE CONSOLIDATED 


Single Publishing Company Now Oper- 
ating Journal and Avalanche with 
Dorrance D. Roderick, 
President 


The two companies. publishing the 
Lubbock (Tex.) Daily Journal, evening 
and Sunday, and the Lubbock Morning 
Avalanche were recently consolidated, and 
the papers are now under one manage- 
ment, the Avalanche-Journal Publishing 
Company. 

Dorrance D. Roderick, who has been 
manager of the Journal, is now president 
and general manager of both publications, - 
while Charles A. Guy, editor of the Jour- 
nal, and James L. Dow, editor of the 
Avalanche, continue in their former posi- 
tions. The papers are combined: in one 
edition on Sunday mornings under the 
name of the Sunday Avalanche-Journal, 
Two weekly publications have been 
merged as the Weekly Avalanche-Journal. 

The merger unites the only two daily 
newspapers. between Amarillo and Sweet- 
water. Stockholders in the company, all 
newspaper men, in addition to Guy, Rod- 
erick and Dow, include Houston Harte, 
San Angelo, publisher of the San Angelo 
Standard and the Sweetwater Reporter; 
Bernard Hanks, publisher of the Abilene 
Morning News and the Abilene Reporter; 
Dr. J. E. Nunn and J. Lindsay Nunn, 
both of Amarillo, former publishers of 
the Amarillo News and Post, and now 
operators of eight weekly newspapers. 

At a meeting of the stockholders, D. D. 
Roderick was elected president of the 
consolidated companies; Bernard Hanks, 
vice-president, Charles A. Guy, secretary, 
J. L. Nunn, treasurer, other directors be- 
ing Houston Harte and J. L. Dow. 


_ BILLBOARD TAX OPPOSED — 


K. C. Advertising Club Says Mov 
Dangerous to All Paid Space _ 


‘Opposition to a proposal of the cit, 
council of Kansas City, Mo., to tax bill 
boards has been voiced by the Adver 
tising Club of Kansas City. 

“Taxation of billboards would injur) 
all other forms of advertising, includin; 
newspapers, street car display, direct ad 
vertising and other forms of publicity.’ 
C. E, Griffin, president. 


CLOTHIERS URGED TO ADVERTISE 


A national and local advertising cam: 
paign by retail clothiers and haberdash, 
ers to “awaken greater dress conscious. 
ness” in men was recommended in resolu- 
tions adopted last week by the Nationa 
Association of Retail Clothiers and Fur- 
nishers. 


CIRC 


= 
ULATION © 
CAMPAIGNS 
Get Big Quick Results 
The largest and most successful 
circulation campaigns on the 
leading newspapers in U.S.A. 
have been for years conducted 
by our organization. 
WIRE OR WRITE, Care 
OHIO STATE JOURNAL 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Now conducting our second 
campaign on above paper. 


HOLLISTER 


1Greulation ¢ ization | 


717-718 Commercial Exchange Bldg. 
Tes Angeles. Cal, 


Only Limited Number To Be Issued of 
Special 


Author’s Autograph Edition 


“TRAIL BLAZERS 
of ADVERTISING” 


By Chalmers Lowell Pancoast 


* 614 West 157th Street 


New York City 


(Now On The Press) 


FIRST EDITION is being printed especially for Ad- 
vance Subscribers—Each copy being NUMBERED; and 


SIGNED by the AUTHOR. 


Better than a novel—Stories of colorful romance and 
thrilling adventure of old-time publicity schemes and 


schemers. 


A BOOK EVERYBODY CAN READ AND ENIOYA. 


Octavo—Handsome Cloth 


Binding—50 chapters—270 


pages—25 Newsy illustrations from old photographs, and 
clever sketches by Ray Highet. ; 
The FIRST EDITION—(Numbered and Autographed) 
will sell at $2.50 per copy (add 15c. for postage). This 
Special Price ONLY on orders in advance of publication. 


The SECOND EDITION on sale ONLY at book stores, at an 


advanced price of $3.50. 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW—DIRECT FROM THE AUTHOR 
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The Model 26 Linotype 


is saving time and cutting production costs in Matrices from all magazines assembled in the 
hundreds of newspapers because of these fea- same line. All magazines quickly changed 


tures: [wostandard main magazinesandtwo fromthe front and interchangeable with other 
standard auxiliary magazines all operated con- _Linotypes. Can be equipped to cast either 30 or 


tinuously from one power-driven keyboard. 42 picas maximum measure. 


The Model 25 is just like the Model 26 except that 
it does not have the auxiliary magazines 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


~-BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 
Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


Model 25 Model 26 


LINOTYPED IN GARAMOND AND NARCISS 530.26.9-F 
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YES SIR! THERE’S AL 


The Greatest Newspicture Achievement on Record 
Was Accomplished by NEA Service When It Scored | 
Country-wide Beats on Three Events in One Week. 


FIRST---with Miami Hurricane Pictures! 
FIRST---with Sikorsky Plane Disaster! 
FIRST---with Dempsey-Tunney Pictures! 


A few representative members of “The Happiest Family on 
Earth,” give eloquent testimony on these two pages to results 
achieved with this triple sockdolager. All of this was made 
possible by thé best trained, the most resourceful and the most 
loyal staff of men who ever worked together. 
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| BIG AND LITTLE, EAST AND WEST, NORTH AND SOUTH | 
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NEXT DOOR TO IT OUT WEST FIRST IN NEW YORK 
Thanks and congratulations on Miami storm First pictures. published in Southern Cali- Your fight pictures were on street here at 
pictures—first seen in Haines City —HAINES fornia of the championship fight at Philadel- two o’clock. Thanks and congratulations.—W. 
CITY (FLA.) HERALD. phia, NEA Service breaking all records for ‘N. Wilkinson, Managing Editor, BUFFALO 
speedy picture transmission, — POMONA (N. Y.) TIMES. 


Pree EN ft Pec a (CS TAK) PROGK ESS Congratulations on splendid service you gave 
By Gag oa 2 : Congratulations on rush service on fight pic- us on Florida hurricane and Fonck accident. 


anhic : . . ‘. p ae ‘ Five hours ahead with Dempsey fight pictures. 
The enterprise of NEA made it possible fou tures.—PARSONS (KAS.) REPUBLICAN. \ : h 3 
us to scoop all newspapers north of Atlanta —H. L. Rennick, Managing Editor, MIDDLE- 


with actual storm photos from Miami.—E. G. Vv RNCGCU ES a eG with fight pictures.— TOWN (N. Y¥.) TIMES-PRESS. 
Denham, Managing Editor, HENDERSON- ( )S As was the case with the Florida hurricane, 
VILLE (N. C.) TIMES. Congratulations on fight and storm pictures. the Springfield Daily News was enabled to fur- 
They were best ever.—HELENA (MONT. nish the public the first pictures of the fight 
Service on Miami pictures is great. Con- INDEPENDENT. through NEA Service. Compliments on excel- 
gratulations and thanks.—ASHEVILLE (N. C.) lent service.—Bert A. Teeters, Managing Edi- 
TIMES. First with the fight pictures—WATER- tor, SPRINGFIELD (0.) NEWS. 
Thanks to NEA, New Era scooped them all TOWN (S. D.) PUBLIC OPINION. First pictures of Dempsey losing title to 
on Florida pictures —HOPKINSVILLE (KY.) First fight pictures in the county. Sent by reach Raleigh were those rushed by NEA.— 
NEW: ERA. NEA.—AMES (IA.) TRIBUNE. RALEIGH (N. C.) TIMES. 


NEA Service, Inc., 1200 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper Feat 


T INKNOWING HOW! 
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A Promise Made and a Promise Kept---and How! 


All NEA clients expected to be FIRST with the Dempsey-Tunney pictures. 
being FIRST with all important pictures. 


that—well, let this box in that paper tell the story: 


A SILENT TRIBUTE 


It seems like old, old stuff to say “Well 
done!” but I can’t let this brimming news week 
pass, tired as we are here, to let good old NEA 
know that we appreciate the superb service— 
the Florida pictures, the airplane wreck and 
fire, and last of all, the fight stuff—more than 
we car tell. 

We can just say ‘“Marvelous’—and then 
grope for words. 

' How you fellows do it is more than I can 
understand. 

To think that a little sheet like ours, sitting 
out here remote from the cities, can scoop 
other papers of much larger circulation, and 
illustrate the daily sheet far better than they, 
is just a silent tribute to the splendid char- 
acter of your service. 

NEA certainly has a faculty of tackling the 
next big job in a bigger, better way than ever 
before, and if the clients of your service didn't 
spread themselves gloriously hours ahead of 
their competitors, it certainly wasn’t your 
fault. 

I only wish we had 48 pages in our sheet, 
instead of 12 or 16, so that I could use every 
line and every picture—and every comic—that 
you send. That would be the millennium for 
me, I guess—but I would be supremely happy. 
—James A. Murrin, News Editor, FRANKLIN 
(PA.) NEWS-HERALD. 


BIGGEST IN 10 YEARS 


Miami pictures biggest beat I have seen 
NEA put over in 10 years I have handled it. 
Hearst paper advertised, ‘Watch News for first 
pictures of Miami disaster, now en route by 
airplane.’ Opposition published three editions 
since we printed pictures, but we are only one 
to have them so far.—Ralph Roddy, Managing 


. Editor, BALTIMORE POST, 


Please accept our congratulations and thanks 
for the fine way you have been handling spot 
news mats this week. Through your service 
we have been able to give our readers the best, 
and speediest pictures obtainable on the Miami 
disaster, the crashing of the long-distance plane 
and the Tunney-Dempsey fight. The last men- 
tioned photos climaxed a great week.—Gilbert 
Jarvis, City Editor, LITTLE FALLS (MINN.,) 
TRANSCRIPT. 


This kind of service packs a champion’s 
wallop.—Tom H. Keene, General Manager, 
ELKHART (IND.) TRUTH. 


A full week, but NEA kept us on top of the 
news with the Fonck, Florida and fight pic- 
tures. The FIRST pictures. — MANISTEE 
(MICH.) NEWS-ADVOCATE, 


Keeping Promise 


In Thursday night’s prize fight extras 
the Canton Daily News made an unusual 
promise. It announced that it would pre- 
sent the first pictures of the big fight to 
‘its readers on Friday morning, just 12 
hours after the bout. 


THAT PROMISE WAS KEPT 


The Daily News presented a half page 
of action pictures Friday morning, three 
hours before any other Canton paper pre- 
sented them. This was made possible by 


the superior facilities at command of 
THE NEWS. The pictures, rushed from 
Philadelphia to NEA Service in Cleve- 
land by airplane, were brought to Canton 
by two special messengers. 

This is the first time known that a 
Newspaper has announced a day in ad- 
vance that it was going to “scoop” its 
opposition, tell what the “scoop” was to 
be, and make good. 

Incidentally, it was the second big pic- 
ture “scoop” of the week, the News hav- 
ing presented first pictures of the Florida 
hurricane. 


RECORD IN OKLAHOMA 


Less than 24 hours after Tunney won in 
Philadelphia, photographs of the fight were 
published in the News, establishing a new rec- 
ord of transmission of pictures from the east 
to Oklahoma City. It used: to require three 
days. Now, thanks to science, to the air mail 
and to the enterprise of NEA Service that 
time has been cut to less than one day.— 
OKLAHOMA NEWS. 


THIRD BEAT 


Today I congratulated the service on the 
Florida and Fonck pictures. Tonight the 
Dempsey ringside illustrations came in and I 
was delighted. ‘That makes the third beat on 
the opposition this week on pictures, and I 
cannot too warmly commend the enterprise of 
NEA.—Lloyd Robertson, Managing Editor, PA- 
DUCAH (KY.) NEWS-DEMOCRAT. 


We wish to add our praise to that you no 
doubt have already received. over your Florida 
hurricane and Dempsey-Tunney fight picture 
service. We not only scored a beat over our 
local paper, but beat strong opposition from 
outside papers.—Geo. W. Crittenberger, AN- 
DERSON (IND.) BULLETIN, 


vice---Backed by 33 Years’ Experience 


They are accustomed to 


The Canton (O.) News was so sure that NEA could not fail 


ONLY A PONY CLIENT 


The protection you have given us on the 
Trans-Atlantic airplane disaster, the Florida 
hurricane and the Dempsey-Tunney fight was 
great. We are only a Pony client, but you 
gave us the same kind of service you gave the 
big city papers and enabled us to scoop all op- 
position in our field, and that is going some. 
Once more, thanks for your service and as- 
surance that we appreciate being a member of 
your big family.—Oldham Paisley, MARION 
(ILL.) REPUBLICAN. 


SPEED AND QUALITY 


Thanks for the excellent service on the big 
fight. We scooped the opposition in two edi- 
tions., Let me compliment your service on the 
Florida hurricane pictures. No paper in this 
neighborhood excelled us either in speed or the 
quality of the pictures.—Richard Cull, Editorial 
Director, DAYTON (0.) DAILY NEWS. 


THIRD TIME IN WEEK 


Fight mats were in our office at 6 this morn- 
ing. That’s service, and it’s appreciated. Again, 
and for the third time this week, I say thanks 
for the. quick service—the Florida hurricane; 
the Sikorsky wreck and the fight.—Earl W. 
Hamer, Editor, WABASH (IND.) PLAIN 
DEALER. 


FULL PAGE 
Fine service on Dempsey-Tunney fight pic- 
tures. We were able to make up a full page, 
as enclosed. We are proud to be served by 
NEA.—F. G. Hickey, Managing Editor, CHES- 
TER (PA.) TIMES. 


IN SPITE OF MISHAPS 


I want to thank you and the NEA staff for 
giving us a good beat on the Miami _ pictures 
in spite of all your mishaps. Also first fight 
pictures to arrive in Cincinnati—Elmer P. 
Fries, Editor, THE CINCINNATI (0.) POST. 


First pictures of Miami appeared in The 
News in the home edition Tuesday. Two full 
pages were run. Neither of the other afternoon 
papers had pictures until hours later.—WASH- 
INGTON (D. C.) DAILY NEWS. 


We beat opposition by five hours Dempsey- 
Tunney fight pictures. Congratulations.—L. EH. 
Judd, Editor, AKRON (0.) TIMES-PRESS. 


Today’s wonderful photos of last night’s fight 
in our opinion easily outstrip anything NEA 
has heretofore done and once again you have 
demonstrated why NEA leads in its field. In 
the words of Major Hoople, “Egad, folks, but 
you’re great!”—S. R. Banyon, Editor, BEN- 
TON HARBOR (MICH.) NEWS-PALLADIUM. 
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RADIO PROGRAMS 


N increasing number of newspapers are eliminat- 
A ing from radio broadcast programs the names 

of advertised merchandise, disguised as enter- 
tainment features. There is no uniform action over 
the country, but in one city in the Middle West this 
week all of the newspapers, we understand, agreed to 
cut from programs names that smack of publicity. 

A rule of editing, almost as old as the newspaper, 
governs this situation: Advertising belongs in the 
advertising columns, not the news columns. No 
amount of artful disguising can alter this principle. 
“Maxwell House” is intended to mean a branded cof- 
fee, for sale at all grocery stores, whether it appears 
in an advertisement stating that fact, or in editorial 
columns announcing that the “Maxwell House Or- 
chestra” will be on the air at 8:30 p. m! “Eveready” 
is intended to mean a brand of merchandise for sale 
at a profit, not primarily a public entertainment. 

When newspaper editors publish these names as 
“news” they fall for free publicity. It is but an 
advertising trick. Radio listeners may have become 
accustomed to identifying program material by these 
names, but this does not justify the theory that the 
newspaper is giving “news service” when it publishes 
these names. If the entertainment is labelled “Ad- 
vertising music” or “Dempsey-Tunney prize fight” or 
just plain “Advertising,” as the editor may elect to 
identify the items, the newspaper has done enough, 
assuming that the editor wishes to give any notice. 

What are the facts in this radio publicity case? 
Broadcasting was established to give the public a 
motive for buying radio sets and maintaining them. 
Without broadcasting every set becomes useless junk. 
But the interests that profit from the manufacture and 
sale of this merchandise have been unwilling: to bear 
the expense of furnishing entertainment and have 
sought to sell “space on the air” to advertisers. 
Not only do they propose to give publicity to brand 
names on the air, but also in the columns of news- 
papers printing their programs. To enforce the con- 
tract ‘one broadcaster copyrights his program and 
threatens newspaper editors who change them. So, 
in reality, when a newspaper prints the name of an 
advertised article in its news columns its editor may 
be sure that the advertiser expects to pay for that 
agate line, since it is a part of the broadcaster’s 
service to him. Radio gets the money and the news- 
paper gets the very doubtful satisfaction of having 
told its readers that some band named for some 
brand of merchandise is to play at a certain hour. 

It is up to those who profit from radio to supply 
entértainment. In England radio sets are licensed 
and from fees thus collected entertainment is sup- 
plied. This may be a good or bad plan, but it is better 
than leaning on the newspaper for a support that so 
obviously should not be given. Some radio genius 
may supply a better method. Our own notion is that 
those who profit from the manufacture and sale of 
radio sets should tax themselves in proportion to their 
profits. If they are disorganized, let them organize! 
If they pass the tax along to the public in the price 
of what they seil it would be the usual thing. 

The question whether a newspaper should omit 
advertised names from radio programs is perhaps best 
answered by another question: Mr. Editor, if a local 
retail merchant should hire a brass band, name it for 
himself, cause it to perform daily at his store to draw 
a crowd would the program be news? 

Strictly speaking, radio programs in advance of the 
performance do not belong in the news columns, ex- 
cept as they may be extraordinary and be so judged 
by editors. There is just as much reason for printing 
advance programs of every local entertainment as 
“news.” It is wholly inconsistent that radio programs 
should ride free in newspapers that make local 
theatres, movie houses, concerts, circuses and so 
forth draw their crowds by paid advertising. How- 
ever, it was the newspaper that invited radio into the 
news columns and it would be a severe blow to a 
new industry to throw them out. But radio should 
not abuse the privilege. 


When the true spirit of free press finally 
succeeds in taking the stronghold of secret 
diplomacy one of the great steps in history will 
have been taken to guarantee justice and its con- 
comitant—peace. 


& Publisher for 
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Do good, O Lord, unto those that be good, 
and to them that are upright in their hearts.— 


Psalms; CXXV,j 


EMPLOYES AS OWNERS 


OURNALISM will look with keen favor on the 
J announcement that Frank A. Munsey’s two great 
metropolitan newspapers, New York Sun and 
New York Telegram, have passed to the control of 
William T. Dewart, who will presently develop a 
mutualization plan through which employes of the 
newspapers may share in the profits. Mr. Munsey 
allowed five years for the conversion of his proper- 
ties into cash, and Mr. Dewart has accomplished this 
in respect to the newspapers in nine months, the sales 
price approximating $13,000,000, including the Mo- 
hican Company. It is a feat that is but another proof 
of the singular ability of the man whom Mr. Munsey 
chose to carry on his policies and effect his desires. 
The sale of these newspapers to employes makes the 
year 1926 historic in American journalism as, since 
March, announcements have been made that five 
leading publishers of the nation had been succeeded 
in ownership or control after their deaths by men who 
had assisted as paid workers in the up-building of 
their journalistic organizations. The majority stock 
interest in the vast Scripps-Howard organization is 
owned by employes; Walter A. Strong and asso- 
ciates, with the aid of a group of prominent Chi- 
cagoans purchased from the estate of the late Victor 
F. Lawson, for $13,671,704.30 the goodwill and assets, 
less realty, of the Chicago Daily News; in July Irwin 
Kirkwood and associates purchased the Kansas City 
Star for $11,000,000; and, during the year, George B. 
Dealey and other employes of the Dallas News gained 
ownership control of that great paper. 

The year is also extraordinary for newspaper pub- 
lisher benefactions to the fine arts, both Mr. Munsey 
and Col. Nelson having left their entire fortunes for 
the specific benefit of art as a cultural development 
of the people of New York and Kansas City. To this 
interest these two publishers have contributed, from 
the sale of their newspapers, exclusive of other prop- 
erties, $24,000,000, an hitherto unapproached philan- 
thropy in the realm of esthetic life. 

Mr. Dewart has not announced his mutualization 
plan, for the simple reason, frankly stated, that it has 
not been perfected. However, he makes it clear that, 
as Mr. Munsey’s friend, he proposes as best he can 
to effect the late publisher’s wish to see his properties 
perpetuated by those whom Mr. Munsey had selected 
as employes. How deep this mutualization will be 
carried in the organizations therefore remains to be 
seen. 

From the time that Mr. Munsey died Epiror & 
PuBLisHER has expressed the belief and hope that 
the able men who surrounded him in life and did so 
much to make his newspapers a high credit to Ameri- 
can journalism would succeed to ownership, rather 
than that the newspaper should pass to other inter- 
ests. It seems to us to be an instance of simple justice 
to the individuals concerned, and while there are many 
other able newspaper men who might purchase the 
properties and carry them to even higher success, the 
Munsey organization deserves the honor and profit 
through sheer force of achievement. : 


William Randolph Hearst, in complaining of 
the summary discharge of an old employe by 
an ambitious newcomer, once said that an em- 
ploye established a certain equity in his em- 
ployer’s business which deserves to be consid- 
ered as @ positive right. It is something for 
ruthless executives to consider. However, jour- 
nalistic martinets are fast losing their power, 
as executives who are leaders demonstrate su- 
perior results. 
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ABETTING LOTTERY 


EARS ago the New York news manager of one 
of the press associations noticed that a client 
evening newspaper in a New England manufac- 

turing city was making unusual requests for certain 
obscure Wall Street statistics. He wanted New 
York bank clearances, total stock and bond sales and 
other figures from the New York Stock Exchange 
which were so technical that their news value was in 
doubt. But this editor persisted, finally demanding 
that these figures be “flashed” on his wire ahead of 
all other interests in the world, including the health 
and safety of the President of the United States. 

Investigation revealed that the ignorant factory 
workers of that drab city were gambling on these 
numbers and that the press association was being 
used by an unscrupulous editor who was lending his 
newspaper to a corrupt gamblers’ ring, all in the name 
of “circulation.”” That was the first time this writer 
learned of a newspaper conducting a “number lottery.” 

This week the New York World opened a crusade 
against a similar lottery which for five years has 
been spreading demoralization through the negro 
section of Harlem, with pernicious social results. It 
is said that the daily turnover in this lottery in New 
York is $100,000. It is fraudulent, of course, and 
has impoverished many families and keeps the 
ignorant players in a constant state of futile agitation. 
Betting is on numbers, or combinations of numbers, 
in Stock Exchange Clearing House statistics as pub- 
lished in the newspapers. 

About a year ago the Survey exposed this evil 
condition and pointed out that some of the New York 
evening newspapers were catering to the frenzied 
negro gamblers by printing the statistics among the 
sport items on first pages of late editions. 

Every circulation manager in New York knows 
exactly how many thousand extra circulation may be 
had by delivery of the edition carrying this “financial 
news” to the heart of the negro section ten minutes 
ahead of competitors. When they are labeled “official” 
the bets may be settled. The World’s exposé will 
now explain to thousands of mystified persons why 
sporting editions of certain evening newspapers have 
regularly featured this bit of “financial news” which, 
by the way, is not very important even to bankers or 
prokers, and certainly not relevant to sports, unless 
the figures are the basis of a gambling game. 

There can be no apology for editorship that con- 
sciously caters to a cheap lottery. That form of 
gambling is a dire evil which the people of this 
country have outlawed for more than a quarter of a 
century. Circulation gained by such methods is of 
doubtful value. 


“What most of these Dictators seem to dic- 
tate are special cables to the London morning 
newspapers,” says Punch, wholly ignoring the 
fact that second rights on these dispatches are 
eagerly purchased by newspapers here. 


QUEER ADVERTISING 


OUBTLESS the jokesmiths will amply deal — 
D with the international complication certain to 

arise from the action of the British government | 
in offering to the highest bidder England’s letter | 
cancellation advertising privilege. The government 
proposes, as a means of gaining revenue, to sell the 
right to print advertising slogans on mail passing 
through the post office. The advertiser need only 
furnish dies to be inserted in the cancelling machines | 
which now print “British Made Goods Are Best” on | 
every piece of mail matter that not only circulates in 
Great Britain but in all other nations. The dies may 
be changed as often as the advertiser desires. He. 
may buy “circulation” in England for one slogan and) 
“circulation” through United States mails for another. | 


The British example of printing government slogans 
on mail matter has already been followed by several 
other small nations, all members of the International 
Postal Union. While the propriety of the enternrayy 
has often been questioned, the question has not yet 
reached the channels of diplomacy. In Washinstals 
it is believed that the State Department would hesi- |! 
tate long before entering a protest, but when com 
modity advertising begins to show on overseas mail 
we imagine that the columnists will open fire wi h 
their heaviest spoofing guns. 


_ PERSONAL ~ | 


ILLIAM PRESTON BEAZELL, 
assistant managing editor of the 
ew York World, has returned from a 
onth’s vacation spent at Asheville, N. C. 


William F. Wiley, general manager of 
le Cincinnati Enquirer, has returned 
ith his family from his vacation at 
ar Harbor, Maine. 


C. Howard Thomson, nephew of 
avid C. Thomson, Dundee, Scotland 
iblisher, and an associate editor of the 
uundee Saturday Posi, visited the Curtis 
ublishing Company’s plant, Philadelphia, 
ept. 27. With Mr. Thomson was W. F. 
nderson, associate editor of the Dusdee 
ourier, also a Thomson publication 
ley arrived in New York last week to 
ake a tour of the United States as far 
est as Chicago, visiting newspaper and 
lagazine plants. 

Charles F. Scott, editor and publisher 
f the Jola (Kan.) Daily Register, who 
‘as forced to quit all editorial work on 
ccount of his health several months ago, 
as returned to his desk. Mr. Scott spent 
1e summer in Colorado and is completely 
covered. 


Charles H. Spilman, editor and part 
wner of the Edwardsville (I11.) Intelli- 
encer and postmaster at Edwardsville, 
l., has been elected secretary general 
f the Supreme Council of the Scottish 
‘ite, and will have headquarters at Bos- 
mn. The election is for life. 


Royal W. Weiler, president of the 
llentown (Pa.) Call, was crowned a 
uirty-third degree Mason at the recent 
sssions of the Supreme Council, Ancient 
.ccepted Scottish Rite, held at Buffalo. 
[r. Weiler is a member of the board of 
irectors of the International Circulation 
lanagers Association. 


Herman Roe, publisher of the North- 
eld (Minn.) News and president of the 
ational. Editorial Association, has re- 
rned from a six weeks’ trip to the Paci- 
I} coast. 

Swan J. Turnblad of Minneapolis, edi- 
jr and publisher of the Svenka Ameri- 
|nska Posten and one of the best known 
ivedish publishers and authors in Amer- 
ji, has just been decorated with the 
(‘der of the North Star by the King of 
tveden. 


Roy C. Irvine, publisher of the La 
losse (Wash.) Clipper, has been ap- 
inted game commissioner of Whitman 
jinty. 

‘Al Bowen, editor of the Huntington 
rk (Cal.) Signal, has returned from 
visit to Hawaii. 


| IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


ICTOR N. VETROMILE, formerly 
in the advertising department of the 
wwcester (Mass.) Telegram-Gazette, 
e returned to newspaper work after 
A years’ illness from injuries received 
ithe World War. He has joined the 
lertising department of the Boston 
\day Advertiser. 

|. T. Hopkins, business manager of 
Vancouver Evening Columbian, who 
intly underwent a major operation, is 
valescing. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


HIN H. GAVIN, sports editor of the 
Vew York World, recently appointed 
ity commissioner of revenue and 
ice in Jersey City, N. J., will retire 
1 newspaper work at the close of the 
ent baseball season. Mr. Gavin has 

connected with the World for 28 
s. For several years he was city 
fir, before taking over the sports desk. 
successor as sports editor has not 
“teen named. 


mer Dressman, former movie critic 
1e Cincinnati Post, has been named 
editor, 


n Feldman, police reporter of the 
go Tribune, has passed the bar 
ination and entered the practice of 
Feldman has been on the Tribune 
for two years. 


iGward White, society editor, New 
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York Herald Tribune, has returned from 
a three weeks’ trip through the Adiron- 
dack and White Mountains. 


A.S. Koonce, former Texas and Kan- 
sas newspaperman, has joined the Ves 
Moines (la.) Register staff. 


John Pickering, formerly school board 
reporter for the Chicago Tribune, has 
left the Tribune to go to Paris. He has 
been succeeded by Levering Cart- 
wright. 


James Greene has been promoted from 
reporter to managing editor of the 
Imperial Valley (Cal.) Press. 

Milton O’Connell, formerly of the New 
York. Herald Tribune staff, is doing 
publicity for the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany in New York. 

Perry Olds, formerly head of the 
exchange department of the Milwaukee 
Journal, has been appointed a member of 
the editorial staff. Dale Wilson, formerly 
at the copy desk, succeeds Olds as head 
of the exchange department. 


Charles Parker, hospital reporter for 
the Chicago Tribune, was graduated in 
August from the Rush Medical College of 
Medicine and Surgery and is serving as an 
interne at the Presbyterian hospital. He 
has been with the Tribune for five years. 


Frank Hicks, managing editor of the 
Logansport (Ind.) Press, has resigned to 
join the copy desk of the Lima (O.) 
Daily News. For four years prior to 
joining the Press he was on the Minne- 
apolis Star staff. 

John and Genevieve Forbes «Herrick 
of the editorial department of the Chicago 
Tribune have returned from a month’s 
vacation in Michigan, 


J. Kenneth Jones of the New York 
Herald Tribune staff, who made a round 
trip voyage to France as a seaman, has 
returned to work. 


A son, Francis Arthur Flynn, was born 
Sept. 7 to Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Flynn 
at Tokio, Japan. Flynn, who was gradu- 
ated in 1924 from the Missouri School of 
Journalism, is on the staff of the Japan 
Advertiser. 

Malcolm L. Stephenson has joined the 
Jersey City Jersey Journal staff. He came 
from the Hartford (Conn.) Courant. 


Everett S. Irwin, assistant editor of 
the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram- 
Gazette, is sailing Oct. 9 for England 
with a Worcester soccer team which will 
play a team representing Worcester, Eng- 
land, in the latter city this fall for an 
international championship. 


James Davies, music critic for the 
Minneapolis Tribune, reported the Marion 
Talley concert at Kansas City, Sept. 20, 
for his paper. 

E. I. Collins has rejoined the rewrite 
staff of the Jersey City Jersey Journal 
after recovering from a physical break- 
down. 


John J. 


W orcester 


O’Brien, police reporter, 
(Mass.) Gazette, has been 


minute journalism. 


Was over. 


radius of 75 
afternoon. 


V. V.. MeNitr 
President 


Pictures of the fight were wired direct to Chicago from Philadelphia, the 
first one reaching our Chicago representative a few minutes after 
We had previously made arrangements with the Chicago office of 
the Western Newspaper Union to make cuts and mats of the fight pictures. 
They gave us splendid service, and shortly after midnight fight mats for all 
our clients in the west and middle west were in the Chicago postoffice. 


Eastern and southern clients were taken care of by our New York office. 
Pictures of the fight were rushed from Philadelphia to New York, cuts made 
and mats mailed out from New York not long after midnight. 


Pictures which were wired to Chicago were rushed to Cleveland by fast 
train, arriving at 7:35 in the morning. 
miles received their fight pictures in time for use the same 
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| FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


GERVING as city editor of a modern 
daily newspaper during the day, and 
as a justice of the peace in Municipal 
Courts at nights 
every third week 
for more than 10 
years, Justice Au- 
gust T. Brust, 36, 
Frederick, Md., 
has established for 
himself an  un- 
usual record for 
public service. 

He joined the 
eportorial staff of 
the Frederick 
News in Sept. 
1913, ‘and almost 
immediately began 
a career marked 
by public favor 
seldom afforded a newspaper man. Two 
months later he was elected a member of 
the Maryland Legislature, and in Febru- 
ary, 1916, soon after the expiration of 
his term, was appointed one of three 
justices of the peace for Frederick city. 
He has served continuously since then 
under three state administrations. 


Offenses covering the entire catagory 
of misdemeanors have been represented in 
cases reaching him for hearing. Twice 
he has sentenced men to the whipping 
post for wife-beating. His sentences for 
“automobile drunks” have ranged from 
fines of $100 to $200 to six months in 
jail. One “repeater”? was given two 
years’ imprisonment, 


Throughout his term he estimates a 
conservative weekly average of 30 cases. 

He has found neighborhood quarrels, 
originating in ‘“‘back yard fence” discus- 
sions, the most trying to handle. Hun- 
dreds have come to Municipal Court in 
hope of finding a legal remedy for quar- 
rels. But he has confined himself en- 
tirely to disposing of cases, not in dis- 
pensing advice. 

The thirteen years in the newspaper 
field have brought him added responsi- 
bilities. He has passed through all edi- 
torial departments of the News, one of 
two daily newspapers published by the 
News-Post, to the city editorship, which 
post he has filled for about six years. 
Twice each week he supervises the pub- 
lication of the Semi-Weekly News. 


for 


Avucust T. ‘Brust 


made editor of The Sentry, a new World 
War Veteran’s magazine to be printed 
in Worcester. 


Harold Coates, Sunday editor of the 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, has 
been made an assistant dramatic critic, 
in addition to his other duties. 


(Continued on page 30) 


How Central Press 
Covered the Fight 


The manner in which the Central Press Association covered the heavy- 
weight championship fight at Philadelphia is an admirable example of up-to-the- 


the fight 


Clients in Cleveland and within a 


Che Central Press Association 


H. A. McNittr 
Editor and Manager 
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Now Ready 


DANGER 
AHEAD! 


By Mildred Barbour 


A Serial of Love and the Love 
of Money 


With 72 Dramatic Line 
Illustrations 
by J. Norman Lynd 


DANGER AHEAD, like 
other Mildred Barbour 
serials, runs 12 weeks, 
six installments 
weekly. 


Print DANGER AHEAD 
and you will know why so 
many other editors use 
Mildred Barbour 
regularly. 


Metropolitan Newspaper 


Service 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., 
General Manager 


150 Nassau St., 


Earl J. Hadley, 
Associate 


New York City 
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(Continued from page 29) 


Richard Montague, of the New York 
Herald Tribune staff, has returned to 
work after several weeks’ leave of ab- 
sence. 

Morris Richards, Little Falls, Minn., 
has become editor and manager of the 
Nauvoo (Ill.) Independent-Rustler. 

Joseph Shaplen, staff member, New 
York Herald Tribune, is covering the 
annual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in Detroit. 

John McLaughlin, former assistant 
city editor of the Philadelphia Evening 
Public Ledger, has been appointed city 
editor, succeeding George Emery. Henry 
Thomas, former re-write man of the 
Evening Ledger staff, succeeds McLaugh- 
lin as assistant city editor. 

Charles F. Collisson, agricultural 
editor of the Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Tribune, spoke at the annual corn palace 
celebration at Mitchell, S. D., Sept. 28. 

Sidney Marcuse, feature editor of the 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Sunday Post, has 
been nominated for school committeeman 
in Fairfield, a suburb of Bridgeport 
where he resides. 

John T. McKnight has joined the staff 
of the Cle Elum (Wash.) Miner-Echo 
as news editor and advertising man. Mc- 
Knight was formerly a student at the 
University of Washington. 

Frederick Landis, writer - of Great 
Neck, N. Y., has joined the staff of the 
Logansport (Ind.) Pharos-Tribune as 
editorial writer. 

Kenneth Smith has left the city staff 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Gagette to 
enter the School of Journalism at Colum- 
bia University. 

Clarence E. Metters of Columbus has 
joined the staff of the Columbus (O.) 
Citizen. 

Bradford Ellsworth, formerly a _ re- 
porter in Miami, Fla., has joined the 
staff of the Worcester (Mass.) Gazette. 

Jack Davis, formerly reporter on the 
Rockford (Ill.) Morning Star, is study- 
ing at the University of Michigan for his 
Master’s degree in preparation for teach- 
ing English. 

Bert Stoll has resumed his studies at 
the University of Michigan after spend- 
ing a summer reporting on the Detroit 
News. 

Ray Billington, Ann Arbor correspon- 
dent of the Detroit Free Press, has 
returned irdm a week’s vacation in New 
York City. 

George Bastian has been made news 
editor of the Ann Arbor Times News. 
Carl Richmond succeeds him as city 
editor. 

John Shield, former city editor of the 
Adrian (Mich.) Telegram, has joined 
the Toledo News Bee ‘staff. 

Farl Evans, staff photographer of the 
St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press, 
has resigned to become general assign- 
ment photographer with the New York 
Times. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


Louis V. SMITH, from city staff, 
Worcester (Mass.) Post; to Fall 
River (Mass.) Globe. 

Kenneth A. Schell, from night city 
editor, Olympia (Wash.) Morning 
Olympian and Evening Recorder, to staff 
Hoquiam Washingtonian. 


MARRIED 


pAvip SELWYN TAIT, Tokyo 

manager of the Trans-Pacific Ad- 
vertising & Service Bureau, to Miss 
Mona Gardner, until recently of the re- 
portorial staff of the Los Angeles Times, 
in Tokyo, Japan, Aug. 31. 

Paul C. Belknap, associate editor, 
Bellows Falls (Vt.) Times, to Miss 
Carlie Arlene Reddout, of Poplar, Mont., 
in Evanstown, Ill., Sept. 20, according 
to word received in Bellows Falls. Mr. 
Belknap is a son of Willis C. Belknap, 
editor and publisher of the Times. 

Fred M. Rausch, Jr., of the staff of 
the Elgin (Ill.) Courier-News, to Miss 
Harriet Finn in Carpentersville, Ill. 
Sept. 21. 
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H. Alan Volkmar, formerly a_ re- 
porter for the S, pbringtield (Mass.) Union 
and more lately of the New Haven, 
Conn., office of the Associated Press, to 
Miss "Alice Putnam, of Malden, Mass., 
in Malden, Sept. 21. 

George J. Knapp, police reporter, Salt 
Lake City Telegram, to Miss Doris M. 
Mundinger of ‘St. Louis, Mo., in Salt 
Lake City, Sept. 16. 

Arthur B. Davidson, night city editor 
of the Springfield (Mass. ) Republican, 
to Miss Rhoda G. Donoghue, women’s 
news reporter for the Worcester 
(Mass.) Post, Sept. 27 at Worcester. 
William Walsh, day city editor of the 
Springfield paper was best man. 

Nelson E. Dodge, assistant circulation 
manager of the South Bend Tribune, to 
Miss Pauline M. Treesh, Saturday, Sept. 
25. 


Arthur L. Gilbert, former Compton, 


Cal., newspaper man, to Mrs. Hazel L. 
Kinman of Los Angeles, at Riverside 
recently. 


Miss Margery R. Sibley, of the refer- 
ence department, Boston (Mass.) Trav- 
eler, to Oscar Nelson of Philadelphia, 
at Arlington, Mass. 

William Elgin Jones of Lynn, Mass., 
former editor of the Gramte Monthly 
in New Hampshire and now a Boston 
newspaperman, to Miss Virginia Muriel 
Smith at the Lynn Congregational 
Church, Sept. 18. 

Aaron Foreman of Chelsea, of the cir- 
culation department, Boston (Mass.) 
Herald-Traveler, to Miss Mary Herman 
of Roxbury in Roxbury, Sept. 19. 

John Justus Wohltman, a New York 
newspaper man and member of the New 
York Press Club, to Mrs. Lou Warren 
McQuesten at Marblehead Neck, Mass., 
Sept. 15. 

Laurence C. Davis, former Lynn, 
Mass., newspaper man and member of 
the Lynn Press Club, to Miss Helen 
Rena Graves of Saugus at the Clifton- 
dale Congregational Church, Sept. 15. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 
WELCH (W. Va.) DAILY NEWS, 
92-page Historical and Industrial 
edition, Sept. 21. 
Rochester (Minn.) Post-Bulletin re- 
cently issued an “Old Boys and Girls 
Souvenir Edition.” 


San Antonio Evenng News, 82-page 


8th anniversary Greater San Antonio 
edition. 
Paris (Tex.) News, 48-page edition 


celebrating its new home and new me- 
chanical equipment. 

St. Paul (Minn.) Sunday Pioneer 
Press a Northwest Radio Show edition, 
Sept. 26. 


Chatham (Ont.) Daily News, Autumn 
Fashion edition, Sept. 23. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


RAYMOND ROOS, who was reported 

in last week’s Epiror & PUBLISHER 
as joining the New York staff of the 
Allen-Klapp Company, is attached to the 


“Special to the—”’ 


Is the distinguishing mark of a 
good newspaper. 


If the story you want is breaking 
in New York City, a wire to this 
office will procure it as ordered. 


Spot News Social News 


Sports Drama 


Business Special Features 


We invite your immediate 
investigation. 


N. Y. Allied Press Bureau 
Times Building—New York City 


for October 2, 1926 


Chicago staff of that special agency. 


A. A. Brasley, formerly national ad- 
vertising manager ‘of the Detroit Times, 
is now associated with Louis C. Boone, 
special representative, Detroit. 


M. C. Mogensen & Co., national news- 
paper advertising representatives, have 
just been appointed to represent the 
Medford (Ore.) Mail-Tribune. 


Charles W. Wright, formerly with the 
Meredith Publications, San Francisco, 
has been named manager of the San 
Francisco office of the E. Katz Special 
Agency, New York. Paul Ray, former- 
ly with the Associated Farm Papers, 
Chicago, has joined the Chicago office. 

Del Lupton, formerly representative 
for the Continental & Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago, and previous 
to that connected with the Blatchford 
County Bank, Hartford, Ind., has joined 
the Chicago office of the G, Logan Payne 
Company. 

New Jersey Newspapers, Inc., have 
moved their. Philadelphia office from the 
Widener Building to 1524 Chestnut 
street. M. S. Lewin will be in charge. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


LAKE ELSINORE VALLEY (Cal.) 

NEWS, a new publication, has been 
started by E. M. Wilson, Jr., who was 
foreman of the Elsinore Press before its 
consolidation -with the Leader. Faith 
McDonald Hunt is local editor of the 
new paper. 


A new weekly, the Progress, has been 
started at Baldwin Park, Cal., by Frank 


After several years of invé 
experimentation, the Me 


harp corners to fill up with ir 
lines to break down in stereot 
even color of the characters i 


PLEASE! 
Help the Near Blind 


Optical authorities have stated that 68 per cent of the 
American people have defective eyesight and that the 
modern newspaper with its small, badly printed type is 


largely to blame. 


The new Linotype 64 point Ionic No. 5 is designed 
to print clearly and legibly under modern newspaper 
printing conditions and to conserve eyesight. It gives 
the word count of 6 point with the legibility of 8 point. — 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


Brooklyn, New York 
Chicago 


San Francisco 


Canadian Linotype Limited, Toronto 
Representatives in.the Principal Cities of the World 


Linotyped in the Cloister Family 


M. Colville. ‘Colville at one time pub- 
lished the Puente (Cal.) Journal. ; 

George W. Lynn has started publica- 
tion of the Ocean Beach (Cal.) Pott 
Loma Life. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


ques R. FREDDY, Clinton, Ia., has 
purchased the Atkinson Ill.) News, 
a weekly, and is installing a linotype 
machine. He took over the plant this 
week. 

J. W. Randle, who has had the Wylie 
(Tex.) Herald under lease, has pur- 
chased the paper from W. S. Defibaugh 
of Lawton, Okla. 


R. C. Crowder and Loren O’Hara 
have bought the Arlington (Ore.) 
Bulletin from Mr. and Mrs. G. 
Curry. 

Ira B. Hyde, Jr., editor of the S# 


Helens (Ore.) Mist, semi-weekly news- 
paper, has bought the interest of his 
partner, George D. Borden. Hyde and 
Borden purchased the Mist last March. 

C. J. Warren, publisher of the Sterra 
Blanca (Tex.) Mountain Eagle, has 
leased the Fort Davis (Tex.) Post, re 
suming publication of the latter Oct. 1. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


ONALD C. BOLLES has been ap: 
pointed acting correspondent for the 
Associated Press at Milwaukee to succee¢ 
George T. McCondille, transferred to the 
New York office. 


(Contimued on page 32) 
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Deal with this group as with 
one publication, if you wish. 


Uniform marketing help 
throughout the state, under our 
“Iowa plan.” 
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for space buyers 


Now cover all Iowa with daily newspapers 
with one order, one plate, one billing 


The 28 leading Iowa daily newspapers 
comprising this association have com- 


bined circulation of 5715151. 
The number of families in Iowa is 550,000. 


There is your answer to the question of 
“How can I| best reach the buyers of 
Iowa?” 


Are we safe in assuming that you know 
the value of this lowa Market? It is rather 
generally known that Iowa people rank far 
above the nation’s average, as prospects 
for life’s luxuries as well as necessities. 


In taxable wealth per capita, lowa is 51% 
above the nation at large. 


Relatively high in education too. The per- 


- centage of Iowa people 18 years of age 


who have finished a four year high school 


course is twice as high as in the United 
States as a whole. 


Lowest of all the states in percentage of 
illiteracy. Jowa has more telephones in 
proportion to population than any other 


state. 


More automobiles on farms than any other 
state. There is now one car for every 3.7 


persons in Iowa. 


And a point worth remembering is the 
fact that practically every Jowa family reads 
the local daily newspaper every dav. 


Uniform merchandising co-operation by 
all of these newspapers gives you a won: 
derful send-off with jobbers and dealers. 


Any further information gladly sent upon 
request. 


THE IOWA DAILY PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Ames Tribune 

Boone News-Republican 
Burlington Gazette 

Burlington Hawk-Eye 

Cedar Falls Record 

Cedar Rapids Gazette 
Centerville lowegian & Citizen 


IOWA—WHERE 


EVERY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Council Bluffs Nonpareil 
Davenport Democrat 

Davenport Times 

Des Moines Capital 

Des Moines Register and Tribune 
Dubuque Telegraph-Herald 
Dubuque Times-Journal 


FAMILY 


Fort Dodge Messenger 

Fort Madison Democrat 

lowa City Press-Citizen 
Keokuk Gate-City 

Marshalltown Times Republican 
Mason City Globe-Gazette 


Muscatine Journal 


READS 


_ Sioux City Journal 


A DAILY 


Oelwein Register 
Ottumwa Courier 


Sioux City Tribune 
Washington Journal 
Waterloo Evening Courier 
Waterloo Tribune 
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. Continued from page 30) 

Glenn Babb, recently appointed Peking 
correspondent of the Association Press 
succeeding: Walter Whiffen, spent ten days 
in Tokyo early in September while en 
route from his last assignment in San 
Francisco to his new post in China. 


Edward Q. Anderson has been ap- 
pointed Olympia, Wash., correspondent 
for the Associated Press, succeeding 
Clement H. Hayes, who is taking a leave 
of absence. Anderson for the past five 
months has been with the Morning 
Olympian and Evening Recorder as day 
city editor. 

Stanley Day, of the Detroit bureau of 
the Kent Press Service, has been pro- 
moted to St. Louis correspondent suc- 
ceeding David Resnick. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


PLANT of the Bell (Cal.) Herald and 
the Maywood (Cal.) Review has 
been moved to 519 Baker avenue. The 
publishers, Joseph A. Fleitzer and S. Ja. 
De Rackin announce that plans are being 
made for changing the weekly into a 
daily in the near future. 

New plant of the Washburn (N. D.) 
Leader is rapidly nearing completion. 
Fred F. Jeffries is editor and publisher. 

Harry Hoffman, owner and editor of 
the Oxford (Kan.) News, has let the 
contract for.a new home for his paper. 
The building will be of brick and devoted 
entirely: to the newspaper work. 


Extensive alterations, repairs and addi- 
tions have been begun on the municipal 
building at.Ashland, Va., and, when these 
improvements are completed :the structure 
will: be occupied by the Hanover Herald- 
Progress....Modern presses will be in- 
stalled. 

Another 24-cylinder* multi-color Hoe 
press has been delivered to the Hearst 
Publications in. New York City. 


SCHOOLS 


A COURSE in news writing is being 
offered this year at Northland Col- 
lege at Ashland, Wis., under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Lucy Rogers Hawkins. 
Mrs. Hawkins has been secretary to the 
president and directs the publicity at 
Northland. She studied journalism at 
the University of Wisconsin and has had 
several years of experience in Madison, 
Detroit and Chicago. 

Two hundred and fifty-two students 
in the Missouri School of Journalism this 
semester make-up the record enrollment 
in the history of the school. One 
hundred and nine students from other 
divisions of the university are also en- 
rolled in journalism courses. 


More than 75 students registered in 
the Lee Memorial School of Journalism, 
Washington and Lee University, Lexing- 
ton, Va., at the opening of its second 
year since its revival. The Lee School 
of Journalism was begun in 1869 by 
General Robert E. Lee, then president 
of Washington and Lee University, and 
was re-established last year under the 
supervision of Professor Roscoe B. 
Ellard, formerly head of the Journalism 
School at Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 


Expansion of the -Oklahoma Daily, 
student newspaper of the school of 
journalism, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, was announced with the re- 
sumption of publication at the beginning 
of the fall term. The paper has been 
elected to membership in the Associated 
Press and will carry daily news dis- 
patches of state and national affairs. A 
telephone pony from the Oklahoma City 
A. P. bureau will be used. 

First annual convention of “Quill and 
Scroll,” the national high school jour- 
nalists’ organization will be held at the 
University of Iowa Oct. 15, and ex- 
pectations are that representatives of 60 
chapters will attend. George H. Gallup 
of the University School of Journalism, 
sponsor of the association and its secre- 
tary-treasurer, has announced that 
awards for news writing, editorial work, 
technology, copy reading, headline writ- 
ing and advertising copy work, will be 


Editor 


announced at the meeting. The delegates 
will edit and publish one edition of the 
Daily Iowan, the university daily. A 
feature of the meeting will be the “cover- 
ing” of the “mysterious crime’ under 
direction of the psychological depart- 
ment of the university. 


Two new instructors have been added 
to the staff of the Joseph Medill School 
of Journalism at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, for this year. Prof. Theodore 
B. Hinckley, editor of the magazine, 
Drama, and associate professor of play- 
writing at Northwestern, will teach the 
course in dramatic criticism, and Harper 
Leach of the Chicago Tribune will be 
supervisor of the newspaper laboratory. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


B J. WILLIAMS, director of sales 
* of the Paraffine Companies, Inc., 
spoke before the ADVERTISING CLUBMOL 
Sr, Louts on Sept. 28, on “Some Funda- 
mentals in Sales Management.” 

C. K. Woodbridge, president of the In- 
ternational Advertising Association was 
the speaker at the opening meeting of 
the 1926-1927 season of the Women’s Ap- 
VERTISING CLUB of ProvipENce, R. L, at 
the Biltmore Hotel in that city Monday 
night. 


H. P. Everest, publisher of the Kirk- 
land (Wash.) Journal, has been elected 
president of the King and Kitsap coun- 
ties group of the WASHINGTON PRESS 
Association. He succeeds Gunnar Lund, 
publisher of the Washington Posten. 


The first autumn meeting of the Wom- 
EN’s ADVERTISING CLUB oF PITTSBURGH 
was held at the club house of the Con- 
gress of Women’s Clubs. Dinner was 
followed by the business meeting when 
the new officers were installed. They are: 
President, Miss Betty Bell; vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Violet Symons; corresponding 
secretary, Miss Doris Mirrielees; rec- 
ording secretary, Miss Mary Moore, and 
treasurer, Mrs. Frances Howell. 


H. T. Bussman, president of the Buss- 
man Manufacturing. Company, has been 
nominated for president of the ApveEr- 
TISING CLuB or St. Lours. Other of- 
ficers nominated follow: first vice-presi- 
dent; Fred E. Winsor, General Outdoor 
Advertising Company; second vice-presi- 
dent, W. J. Johnson, Chappelow Adver- 
tising Company; third vice-president, R. 
M. Wright, advertising manager, Scruggs, 
Vandervoort & Barney Dry Goods Com- 
pany; secretary, Hubert Echele, Warwick 
Typographers, and treasurer, Frank 
Fuchs, advertising manager, First Na- 
tional Bank. The election will be held 
at the annual meeting at Hotel Chase, 
OctwiZtie 


LANCASTER CoUNTY PuBLISHERS As- 
socraTIon held a dinner at the Stevens 
House, Lancaster, Pa., recently. 


The Texas press will be honored at the 
pioneer dinner of the STATE FEDERATION 
oF WomMeEN’s Cruss in Dallas, Nov. 11. 
George B. Dealey, president of the Dal- 
las News and Journal, will speak. Dur- 
ing the federation convention, Nov. 8-12, 


57 Improved Sim- 
plex Metal Feeders 


recently the 
Linotypes in the N. Y. Her- 


installed on 


ald-Tribune makes a total 
of over 275 Simplexes in 
use on four of New York 


City’s Daily Papers. 


Alfred W. Channing, Inc. 


27 Thames St., New York. 


Makers of the 
Supreme Metal Furnace 
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the press will be tendered a breakfast. 
With George McQuaid, Dallas, principal 
speaker, the press and publicity program 
of the convention will be held Nov. 12. 
Miss Margie Neal, publisher of the 
Carthage East Texas Register and Texas’ 
first woman state senator-elect, also will 
speak. 

Under the sponsorship of the Port- 
LAND ADVERTISING CLUB, an advertising 
club is being formed in Eugene, Ore., 
the site of the University of Oregon. 
W. F. G. Thatcher, head of the adver- 
tising department of the school of jour- 
nalism at the university, has cooperated 
with the business men in forming the club. 
A large delegation from the Portland Ad- 
vertising Club went to Eugene on Sep- 
tember 24 to participate in the organiza- 
tion meeting. 


Det-Mar-VA Press ASSOCIATION, 
composed of publishers and editors of 
newspapers in Delaware and the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, held its semi-annual 
meeting last Saturday at the University 
of Delaware, in Newark, Del. Follow- 
ing the business meeting the members 
were guests of Dr. Walter Hullihen, 
president of the University, at a luncheon. 
During the meeting a memorial was 
adopted to the late Everett C. Johnson, 
founder, publisher and editor of the 
Newark Post and also former secretary 
of State of Delaware. 


Members of the New EncLanp News- 
PAPERS ALLIANCE have been invited by 
Witham J. Pape, publisher of the 
Waterbury (Conn.) Republican-Ameri- 
can, to hold their fall meeting in that 
city Oct. 27. At this time they will in- 
spect the Republican-American’s new 
$15,000 model electrical home, which has 
been built in co-operation with the local 
electrical interests. 

FourtH Estate Longe, A. F. & A. M., 
composed of Boston newspapermen, re- 
cently observed Christian Science 
Monttor Night, when entertainment for 
the evening was provided by employes 
of that paper. 


FLASHES 


“Drinking illicit liquor in high society - 


is quite de rigueur”—Society journal. In 
some instances, quite de rigor mortis.— 
New York American. 


Since securing a divorce a St. Louis 
man is gradually regaining the use of 
his voice.—Florence (Ala.) Herald. 


A man who never forgets a face, though 
he may have seen it but a few thousand 
times, is Mr. S. Jay Kaufman. Hopping 
out of a taxicab in Philadelphia with a 
friend he encountered the writer of this 
column and, introducing him, said: 
“Arthur, I want you to meet an old 
friend and fellow worker, Mr. Ripley, the 
great cartoonist.’— H,. I. Phillips in 
New York Sun. 


What some people don’t know about 
driving would fill a book—also a hos- 
pital—Florence (Ala.) Herald. 


One wonders if those people, who de- 
cry the manner in which the automo- 
bile is “undermining the home,’ would 
refuse one as a gift— Stour Falls (S.D.) 
Daily Argus-Leader. 


Still, it was kind of Mr. Kipling to 
put his ill will in verse, where it will 
not be widely memorized as it might 
have been in a jazz song.—Ottumwa 
(la.) Daily Courter. 


If you wish to find the writers of 
stories about “the great open spaces,” 
jook in the small, closed and steam- 
heated spaces of New York City.— 
Davenport (la.) Daily Times. 


The man who claims to be seeking 
new fields for his genius usually is look- 
ing for a place where he isn’t so well 
known.—Hamlin (S. D.) Republican. 


538 So. Clark St. 
CHICAGO 


(0). are now employed by 326 newspaper pub- 
lishers to handle the entire detail work of 
supplying checking proofs to their agencies 
and advertisers—which is another way of 
saying that 326 newspapers have solved their 
checking proof problems. | 


Editor & Publisher 


reaches practically every Publisher and 
and his executives. Your advertisement 
in its columns is a salesman ever present 
—hbacked by the prestige gained and 
maintained by this publication in every 

newspaper office 


79 Madison Ave. 
NEW YORK — 


Editor 
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One of the West's | 
Great Newspapers 


National Representatives 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & 


CRESMER CO. 


225 Fifth Ave., New York City 
360 North Michigan Avenue, 
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More than 78,000 
Average Net Paid 
Daily and Sunday 


Circulation —~ 


Eighty-five per cent of the total 
net paid city circulation of The 
OAKLAND TRIBUNE is delivered di- 
rectly into the Eastbay homes by 
carriers. Seventy-seven per cent of 
the total net paid circulation is 
city circulation and 90 per cent of 
the total net paid circulation is 
local (city and suburban) circula- 
tion. With this thorough and un- 
usually responsive newspaper cir- 
culation in a steadily growing, pros- 
perous trading belt all OAKLAND 
TRIBUNE advertisers are practically 
assured an ever increasing volume 
of business. 


in Oakland, California 


[AND TRADING AREA] 


THERE ARE 

107,578 AUTOMOBILES 

184 AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 

41 AUTOMOTIVE FACTORIES 

AND— 
10,680 NEW CARS WERE SOLD AND REGIS- 
TERED DURING THE FIRST SIX MONTHS 
OF 1926. 


Oakland, California, (and trading area), is surely the 
automotive center of the Pacific Coast and there are good and 
sufficient reasons why this is so— 


Climate is peculiarly adapted to all-year-round touring— 

Roads are excellent, numerous and picturesque— 

And the people of these communities demand and are 
financially able to enjoy recreation of the better sort— 

The. gateway is open for varied automotive selling ap- 
peals and through the advertising columns of THE OAKLAND 


“ae } TRIBUNE the automotive and automotive accessory manufac- 
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Editor & Publisher 


EDITING A CHINESE PAPER AN “EXTRA- 


HAZARDOUS” 


OCCUPATION 


Two Editors Shot Recently by 


Military Authorities — Native 


Press Subsidized by Political Aspirants— 
120 “News Agencies” 


By RANDALL GOULD 
Peking Manager, United Press 


EWSPAPER editing in Peking comes 

under the general heading of “extra- 
hazardous occupations” and under current 
wartime conditions the casualties among 
editors and papers alike run into figures 
which compare well with those of the 
armies. 

Yet a hasty survey of the Peking field 
shows that there are today approximately 
60 Chinese newspapers and 120 news 
agencies. Such a survey must needs be 
hasty, for births and deaths among these 
institutions occur faster than anyone can 
record. As to the number of newspaper- 
men in Peking—that is a figure which 
nobody on earth can compile. Being a) 
newspaperman here is at once the easiest 
and the hardest job on earth; easy, be- 
cause the papers appear to accept and 
print anything, and hard, because to be 
known as a Chinese newspaperman is to 
court imprisonment or death at the hands 
of any petty military leader who takes a 
dislike to one. Therefore a large number 
of contributors to Peking papers are not 
even on the payroll, and their activities 
are secret. 

It will be gathered from the foregoing 
that Peking is an abnormal city from a 
journalistic standpoint. Quite right; 
Peking is a city of intrigue, graft and 
politics rivaling anything elsewhere in 
either Orient or Occident, and practically 
the entire vernacular press is given over 
to the work of furthering somebody’s 
cause and feathering somebody’s nest. 
Though the Peking population is close 
to a million, a large number of the so- 
called citizens are illiterate coolies who 
can neither read nor afford a purchasing 
public for possible advertisers. Since 
Peking has few industries which might 
advertise in any event, the advertising 
columns are chiefly filled with the praises 
of patent medicines, cigarettes, and a great 
deal of other matter which, if offered to 
the advertising manager of an. American 
paper, would cause that worthy to fall on 
the floor in a swoon. 

With a small reading public and a 
great many newspapers in existence, cir- 
culations cannot be large. The Catholic- 
owned Yi Shih Pao, the Shun Tien Shih 
Pao, the Chung Met Wan Pao, and one 
or two other papers manage to keep in 
the public eye to a certain extent in spite 
of military and political fluctuations, but 
it is doubtful if any Peking paper can to- 
day come within hailing distance of 20,- 
000 circulation; at present the maximum 
circulation probably is closer to 10,000, 
and only one or two are anywhere around 
that ; most of the papers print a few hun- 
dred copies, and many must print only 
enough to show their “backers” that they 
still exist. 

This brings up the question of subsidy. 
In Peking, subsidy is evervthing. With- 
out a subsidy practically no paper can 
exist, and some ingenious journals man- 
age to obtain subsidies from several 
sources simultaneously. It is not expen- 
sive to start a paper here, since the 
vernacular press is about where the 
American press was prior to the Civil 
War, and every time some upstart Gen- 
eral or political aspirant manages to force 
his head out of the ruck, there is sure to 
be a bright young Chinese lad with the 
proverbial “shirt-tail full of type” ready 
to start a newspaper chieflv devoted to 
acclaiming its patron as the Man on 
Horseback who has come to drag stricken 
‘China up to her rightful place in the front 
row of the family of nations. 

To start a news agency is an even 
cheaper proposition, since all that is re- 
quired for that is a writing bush, an ink 
block and stone, enough paper to dis- 
tribute a daily service to the various news- 
papers, and the fertile imagination with 


which all Chinese newspapermen seem 
endowed. Since the papers are willing to 
print anything, there is not much difficulty 
in showing results to the “backer.” 

Under these conditions, the quality of 
newspaper output may readily be 
imagined. On second thought, it can’t 
be. One must live in Peking a while and 
enjoy the pleasure of daily translation 
from the vernacular press fully to savor 
the amount of filth, billingsgate, and plain 
and fancy lying which may be done in 
print. Anything and everything is put 
into the paper. Apparently no effort is 
ever made to “check up” on a piece of 
alleged news. The only governing factor 
is the editor’s sense of discretion, which 
appears to function in direct ratio to the 
probabilities of personal danger. 

Closures of papers by the military or 
police are frequent. Occasionally a mob 
gets together and wrecks a paper, but this 
is much less frequent. Most frequent of 
all is the kidnapping or theoretically legal 
arrest of an editor by personal enemies. 
Several months ago an editor of rather 
radical tinge was taken out and shot by 
the military; there was something of an 
uproar, but nothing was done. Now the 
next logical step has occurred. General 
Chang Tsungchang of Shantung province, 
sojourning here while fighting the Na- 
tionalists, caused a perfectly harmless and 
non-radical editor whom he disliked to be 
shot as unceremoniously as was the radi- 
cal. Again comes the uproar, and again 
there is lack of action. When law has 
been suspended as completely as it now 
has in North China, the matter of a mur- 
dered editor or two cannot greatly trouble 
the public. So cautious have the other 
editors now become that they delayed, for 
24 hours, publication of a resolution pass- 
ed by an organization of Japanese journ- 
alists here condemning the shooting. 

With Chinese papers founded on such 
a wholly unwholesome basis, there is little 
attempt at competition. The news which 


the editors want is the news which will 


please their subsidizers—that is local and 
political news. 

There is other news available. United 
Press news from abroad is translated into 
Chinese and distributed, and because the 


United Press makes an effort to bring. 


in news of special interest to China, this 
news is often prominently displayed. Sena- 
tor Borah’s utterances on behalf of a 
square deal for China, cabled to Peking, 
got excellent “play.” But the run of the 
foreign news is little regarded here, 
though provided in abundance. Reuter 
distributes a foreign service in Peking 
and there is a considerable distribution of 
governmental propaganda brought in by 
radio, but the papers care so little for 
such material that collection of service 
charges is practically impossible in most 
cases, 

Foreign residents of Peking receive a 
good selection of cabled news through 
the media of the Peking Leader, the 
North China Standard and the People’s 
Tribune, all published in English, and Le 
Journal de Pekin, published in French. 
The Peking Leader is foreign controlled, 
edited by Grover Clark, an American, and 
makes an honest effort toward giving fair 
news and constructive comment in the 
midst of the Peking political turmoil. The 
North China Standard is Japanese con- 
trolled, and the People’s Tribune isa 
Nationalist Chinese-owned organ; both 
are American in style and well-edited 
from a news point of view. 


WOMAN LEADS DAILY’S TOUR 


The wife of Governor Henry Fuqua 
of Louisiana will lead the New Orleans 
[tem-Tribune’s Palm-to-Pine tour from 
the Louisiana city to Winnipeg, Canada. 
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Effective at once 


This appointment brings into close 
association in the national adver- 
tising field four powerful market 
media—The Chicago Daily News, 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer, The 
New York Herald Tribune and 
the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Jesse F. Spencer who has been 
the Western Representative of The 
Philadelphia Inquirer for many 
years, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, has joined this organization. 
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AS ALWAYS 


OUR CUSTOMERS WRITE OUR ADS 


ASK THEM 


In the nine months of 1926 already past 
The DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY has shipped 


MORE DUPLEX 
FLAT BED PRESSES| 


MORE DUPLEX 
TUBULARS | 


MORE DUPLEX | 
SUPER-UNIT 
ROTARIES 


Heavy-Duty two-plates-around Metropolitan Type 


Than during any previous similar period 


These three types of presses cover the entire newspaper field, a particularly 
designed press for every newspaper need, weekly to largest metropolitan daily 


“The PROOF of the PUDDING is in the EATING” 


Buying publishers owe it to Themselves to investigate 


We refer them to ANY of our users; among some of the more recent buyers, for 
instance: Waterloo, lowa, Courier; Huntington, W. Va., Herald Dispatch; Pater- 
son, N. J., Press-Guardian; Williamsport, Pa.,Sun; Ponca City, Okia., News; Zanes- 
ville, O., Signal (2nd purchase); Appleton, Wis., Post-Crescent; Lewiston, Idaho, 
Tribune; Jackson, Tenn., Sun; Mt. Pleasant, Mich., Times; Duncan, Okla., Banner; 
Hazard, Ky., Herald; Ames, Iowa, State Student; Winslow, Ariz., Mail; Yonkers, 
N. Y., Statesman; Waltham, Mass., Tribune; Carlisle, Pa., Sentinel; Frankfort, Pa., 
News Gleaner. And we will gladly furnish names of users of our latest type 
machines to publishers interested in any locality. 


THE DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


Battie Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


World Bldg. New Chicago Temple Bldg. DeYoung Bldg. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


Gene Tunney Writes Autobiography for King—Rhyming Bedtime 
Stories on Market—Motherhood Serial Offered— 
New Daily Cartoon 


ENE TUNNEY, new heavyweight 

champion, has written his auto- 
biography and it is being distributed to 
newspapers by King Features Syndicate, 
Inc., New York. Tunney is said to be 
one of few sporting celebrities who can 
actually write. “My Life and Ring 
Career” is the title of the feature. 


Carroll Brown, feature writer and 
artist of the Cincinnati Enquirer, has 
signed a contract to furnish the Thomp- 
son Features Service, New York, with a 
new daily cartoon, with short humorous 
text. 


has started a new 
bedtime story written in rhyme by Hal 
Cochran and called “The Tiny Mites.” 


NEA Service, Inc., 


The latest biography of Gene Tunney 
has been written by Ed Van Every for 
the New York World Syndicate. 


Francis J. Tietsort is writing a series 
on aviation for the McClure Newspaper 
Syndicate, New York. 


Miss Sonia Cook, of the McCoy Health 
Service, Los Angeles, which distributes a 
daily health column to newspapers, was in 
New York this week to arrange for 
opening a New York office. 


Mrs. Gertrude Guthrie Treadway, edi- 
tor of the Home Forum page of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, has signed with the 
Thompson Features Service, New York, 


for publication of a “novel of mother- 
hood,” called “Day Star.” 


Robert F. Sulkers, creator of “Seka- 
tary Hawkins,’ has resigned as promo- 
tion manager of the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
to devote all his time to his boy story 
feature, distributed by the Metropolitan 
Newspaper Service, New York. 


“Blaze of Glory” is the title of a new 
serial novel by Fred Mclsaac, New York 
and Boston newspaper man, to be handled 
by King Features Syndicate, Inc., New 
York. It has a college football theme. 


Bell Syndicate, Inc., New York, is 
offering a new photo-strip with serial text 
called “Private '.ife of a Flirt.” Text is 
written by Jean McDonough. 


Latest from the pen of Winifred Van 
Duzer, serial writer for King Features 
Syndicate, Inc., is called “Golden Roads.” 


Sidney A. Silberman of the National 
News Service and Mrs. Silberman cele- 
brated their 10th wedding anniversary on 
Sept. 26 at their Philadelphia residence 
with a reception. More than 200 guests 
were present among which were many 
newspaper publishers from all parts of 
the country. 


The O’Dell Newspaper Service has at- 
tained the second serial rights of “They 
Had to See Paris,” by Homer Croy, who 
wrote “West of the Water Tower.” 


ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


Harold F. Barber Heads New England A. A. A. A. Council—McCann 
Opens Seattle Office—McGehee Joins Bauerline, Inc.— 
Ayer Executives Hold Meeting 


HAROLD F. BARBER, president of 
the J. W. Barber Advertising Agency 
of Boston, Mass., was elected chairman 
of the New England Council of. the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, which is in annual session at 
the Bosion City Club this week. Mr. 
Barber has served on the board of gov- 
ernors and as secretary-treasurer for 
some years. He is also past president of 
the Advertising Club of Boston. The 
Barber Agency is one of the oldest in 
the United States. having been founded 
in 1866 by the late John W. Barber. 
Others elected were: C. H. Bunting 
of Walter B. Snow and Staff as vice- 
president; Richard S. Humphrey of the 
H. B. Humphrey Company as secretary- 
treasurer; and A. E. Greenleaf of the 
Greenleaf Advertising Company as mem- 
ber of the executive board from New 
England. 


The H. K. McCann Advertising 
Agency of New York has opened offices 
in the new Skinner building in Seattle. 
Coulter McKeever, who has been with 
the company for many years, and was 
formerly an executive in the San Fran- 
cisco offices, has charge of the new 
branch. 


Harry S. McGehee, formerly of the 
New York offices of Cecil, Barreto & 
Cecil, has joined Bauerlein, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of New Orleans. Mc- 
Gehee was previously connected with the 
Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, of 
New Orleans. 


James Davis Woolf, secretary of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, New 
York advertising agency, has written a 
book on “Writing Advertising,” pub- 
lished by the Ronald Press, New York. 


Raymond Atwood, manager of the 
Cleveland office, was elected a vice-presi- 


dent and director of the H. K. McCann ~ 


Company, at a recent meeting of the 
directors. L. E. Firth, in charge of the 
Zonite and Beech-Nut accounts, was also 
elected a director. L. W. Ellis has re- 
signed from the board. 


George L. Cooper has joined the staff 
of the New York office of the Lyddon & 
Hanford Company, New York advertis- 
ing agency. He was formerly associated 
with Best & Company, New York store. 


E. T. Tomlinson, Jr., vice-president of 
Doremus & Co., has returned to New 
York from a visit to the newly organ- 
ized San Francisco office of the agency. 


W.. W. Fry, senior partner of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, entertdined 150 employes of 
the Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
Boston and San Francisco offices of that 
agency at his ranch 50 miles north of 
Binghamton, N. Y., this week. 


Ray D. Lillibridge, Inc., New York, 
has been retained by the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway to handle the advertising for 
the Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, and 
other Canadian Pacific hotels. 


The Cosmopolitan Advertising Agency, 
Reading, Pa., has commenced to place 
newspaper contracts for the following ad- 
vertisers: Dr. Robert J. Yost Company, 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Glen-Gery Shale Brick 
Company, Reading, Pa.; Mosemann Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pa.; and P. H. Hilde- 
brand Cigar Company, Reading. 


EDITOR INJURED IN CRASH 


Harlow Brown, editor of the Princeton 
(ill.) Bureau County Tribune, may lose 
his left arm as the result of an auto 
crash near Rockford, Ill., when he was 
pinned between two cars. Mrs. Brown 
was also injured. 
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BRIGHTEN THE PAGE WITH GRAFLEX PICTURES 


The latest Graflex: 


3M x 414 Revolving Back 


Graflex, Series C, 
with Cooke Anastigmat 


f.2.5. $260. 


When dusk comes early 


and the senator comes late 


Political events and other impor- 
tant happenings don’t always take 
place on time. 
raphers trouble, for the hours of good 
light are few. 


There’s a new press camera, how- 
ever, that stretches the picture- 
making day. The Series C Graflex 
has an 7.2.5 lens, more than three 
times as fast as the fastest on any 


previous model. 


dim, 


Delay gives photog- 


When the sun is 


even when rain descends, 


enough light can enter this big lens 
to produce clear negatives. 


If you would like your paper to publish sen- 
sational pictures regularly, right through the 
season of dull light, arm your photographic 
staff with the Series C Graflex. 


Graflex cameras are now made by 


THE FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


For sale by 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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0 it better” 
with GAS 


Cas vi 2 6 


HOUSANDS of companies, large and small, in widely 
varied types of business, and located in all parts of the 
country, know from actual experience that “You can do 


it better with gas”. 
industrial users of gas are listed below: 


Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Valentine Varnish Co., New York, N.Y. 

International Harvester Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Cascade China Co., Portland, Oregon 

Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

General Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
West Lynn, Mass., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Armour & Company, Chicago, Ill. 

New York Times, New York, N. Y. 

Western Pacific R. R., Sacramento, Cal. 

Reo Motor Car Co., Flint, Mich. 

Textile Chemical Co., Providence, R. 1. 

Ward Baking Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Continental Motor Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Crane Company, Chicago, Ill. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
Belleville, N. J. 


Allis Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Cheek-Neal Coffee Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Baltimore Sun, Baltimore, a 

Edison Lamp Works, Little Ferry, N. J. 

Sprague-Warner & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Sunbeam Chemical Co., Evansville, Ind. 

Kitty Kake Kone, Atlanta, Ga. 

Yellow Cab Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 

National Biscuit Co., New York, N.Y. 

Public Ledger, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Locangeles Press BrickCo., Los Angeles, 


al. 
Morse Drydock Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Puritan Pie Co., Denver, Colo. 
New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Bock Bearing Co., Toledo, Ohio 


Some of the nationally-known 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp., 
Chicago, 

Pitcairn Varnish Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Pusey and Jones, Gloucester, Mass. 

New York Carbon Co., Long Island 
City, N.Y. 

WAR Sugar Refinery Co., Edgewater, 


Kansas City Star, Kansas City, Mo. 
Reynolds Spring Co., Jackson, Mich. 
Brooklyn State Hospital, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Call Publishing Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago, Ill. 
American Manganese Steel Co., Denver. 
Colo. 
New Process Gear Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Oxenburg Brothers, Brooklyn. N. Y 
Illinois Tool Works, Chicago, Ill. 


These companies use gas because it means economy, better production 
Have you investigated gas for your own use? 
Write today for our interesting book, “Gas — The Ideal Factory Fuel’. 


and improved product. 


American Gas Association 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Editor 


LBERT BOND LAMBERT, has sev- 


evered connection with the Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, manufacturers of 
Listeririe, of which he was chairman of 
the board for many years, and has formed 
a connection with a new St. Louis cor-- 


poration, known as the Pasteuring 
Chemical Company, which was formed to 
advance the sales of Pasteurine, also an 
antiseptic which has been manufactured 
for many years by John T. Milliken & 
Co. Of the $50,000 capital stock of the 
new company, Lambert holds 4,500 shares, 
D. Briggs, 4,998 shares, J. D. Gillis, 
president of the Milliken Company, 500 
shares, and one share each to J. A. Mc- 
Carthy and R. L. ‘Hedges. The Lambert 
family, which formerly owned all of the 
stock of the Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, sold their holdings to Eastern 
brokers last March for cash and stock of 
the equivalent of $16,500,000. 


Members of the American Lumber 
Association, Transportation Building, 
Washington, D. C., are holding confer- 
ences in San Francisco and other Pacific 
Coast cities to raise $1,000,000 for a na- 
tional educational campaign. 


About $200,000 will be invested in the 
annual campaign of the American, Cran- 
berry Exchange this year in an adver- 
tising campaign, just launched in 200 
newspapers throughout the country, to 
market the cranberry crop of Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, Wisconsin and 
Long Island, which this year totals about 
700,000 barrels. . Women’s publication 


and other media, including twenty-two ~ 


broadcasting stations, are also being used. 
The American Cranberry Exchange is 
a co-operative farmers’ organization, the 
members of which, it is said, grow 65 per 
cent. of all the cranberries in the country. 
A. U. Chaney is the.organizer and gen- 
eral manager, and C. M. Chaney secre- 
tary-treasurer and sales manager. The 
account is directed by the Robert M. 
McMullen Company, 522 Fifth Ave. 


The Postum Cereal Company has ar- 
ranged to buy the property and business 
of the Minute Tapioca Company, Orange, 
Mass. The latter firtn has been in busi- 
ness 32 years. No change in management 
or policy is contemplated. 


Following inauguration of an advertis- 
ing campaign, earnings of the Ax Penn- 
sylvania Railroad reached a new high 
record for August, with total revenues of 
$62,303,359, representing an advance of 
$2,846,266 over the same month last 
year, 

Paul G. Hoffman, vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Studebaker Cor- 
poration, and Howard Welch, export 
sales manager, sailed this week on the 
Mauretania to visit the Paris Automobile 
Show. 


Gerard Swope, president of the General 
Electric Company, is president of the 
National Electrical Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, a new organization announced this 
week, consisting of 270 electrical manu- 
facturers with a gross annual business of 
$1,500,000,000. One of the objects of 
the new association is listed as “to collect 
and disseminate information of value to 
its members or to the public.” 


H. Colin Campbell has resigned as 
advertising manager of the ' Portland 
Cement Association. He has held the 
post for 10 years, during which time the 
association’s advertising has grown from 
a small beginning to an account using as 
many as 5,200 papers in one calendar 
year. 


The San Antonio Chamber of Com- 
merce has allocated $29,000 to spend on 
a national advertising campaign for 
tourists this Winter. Railroads entering 


WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


A. B. Lambert Severs Connection with Lambert Pharmacal Company— 
Cranberry Campaign Starts in Newspapers—Postum 
Company Buys Tapioca Firm 


San Antonio are expected to spend an- 
other $30,000 during the campaign. 

Jack N. Pitluk, of the Pitluk Agency, 
San Antonio, has prepared a one-year 
advertising campaign adopted by directors 
of the United Merchants of Texas, with 
its object to encourage trading at home. 
The copy will be run twice a month in 
towns where member-merchants operate. 

The name of the Wayne Tank and 
Pump Company, of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
has been changed to the Wayne Company. 

Permission for the change was granted 
for the reason that the old name is no 
longer descriptive of all the products 
made by the company, which in addition 
to its extensive gasoline pump and tank 
line also manufactures Wayne oil burners, 
water softeners and electric refrigerators 
for homes and Wayne industrial water 
softeners. 


G.C. WILLINGS TENDERED 
FAREWELL DINNER 


Associates Honor Retiring Vice-Presi- 
dent of Intertype Corporation—Pre- 
sented with Gold Watch, 

Golf Outfit 


A farewell dinner was tendered G. C. 
Willings, vice president of the Intertype 
Corporation, by his old associates among 

the officers and 

executives of that 
bn OWt Botya Mate, ay 
tion, Tuesday 
evening in New 

York. Mr. Wil- 

lings. retired as 

vice - president 

Oct 1: 

H: R. Swartz, 
former president 
and now chairman 
of the Board of 
Directors of In- 
tertype, and presi- 
ident of Ry srloe 
& Company, paid 
the following 

tribute to the retiring executive: 

“George C. Willings joined the Inter- 
type organization in its infancy and he 
has been a most important factor in 
raising it to its present high position in 
the industrial world. His intense ambi- 
tion and sound common sense always 
gave us the impetus to move forward 
with extraordinary results. 

“Willings not only thought out sen- 
sible and practicable plans for developing 
business, but seized the first possible 
moment to put them into effect. He did 
not- permit difficulties to hinder him but 
proceeded to surmount them with sur- 
prising promptness, and that is what 
always gave us new strength and 
energy.” 

Among the tokens of esteem received 
by Mr. Willings from his associates in 
the Intertype sales offices and factory, 
were a solid gold cigarette case, a gold 
watch and a specially selected golfing 
outfit. 

Mr. Willings is retiring from active 
business life and is returning with his 
his family to Pensacola, Fla. 


G. C. WiLirtnes 


NEW. CALIFORNIA DAILY 


R. T. Barrett, who suspended publica- 
tion of the Hawthorne (Cal.) Daily 
Ledger the latter part of July, has started 
publication of the Van Nuys Daily 
Ledger. 


PAPER COMPANY MOVES 


The Newspaper and Magazine Paper 
Corporation on Oct. 1 moved offices to 
21 East 40th street, New York City. 
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Florida has 1,100 miles of coast line, nearly 
3,000 miles of shore line, 2,500 miles of navig- 
able rivers and 30,000 fresh water lakes. 
Naturally it is a Mecca for all who like fishing, 


1926 


see 


ell Sporting Goods | 
“Where People Play | 


boating and swimming. 


In Florida are located the winter training 
camps of most of the important baseball teams 
Here are hundreds of splen- 
did golf courses which are playable all the 
Nearly every city has its parks and 
playgrounds with facilities for tennis, roque, 
lawn bowling and every kind of sport. 


of the country. 


year. 


Florida is, indeed, the world’s winter play- 
ground, and it is fast being recognized as a 
In addition to 


summer playground as well. 


its year-round population of almost 1,500,000, 
it has a like number of winter visitors who are 
attracted by Florida’s warm, sunny climate 
and its recreational advantages, and who leave 


approximately $1,000,000,000 each year to 


pay for their sojourns. 


Considering these facts, where can the manu- 
facturer of sporting goods find a better market 
And in Florida what more 
complete and economical media than the As- 


than Florida? 


sociated Dailies? 


ASSQCIATED DAILIES 
ot Florida 


510 Clark Building Jacksonville, Florida 


Bradenton News , 
Clearwater Sun 
Daytona Beach Journal 
Daytona Beach News 
Deland Daily News 
Eustis Lake Region 
Ft, Myers Press 

Ft. Myers Tropical 


ews 
Ft. Pierce News- 
Tribune 
Ft. Pierce Record 
Gainesville News 
Gainesville Sun 
Jacksonville Florida 
Times-Union 
Jacksonville Journal 
Key West Citizen 


Kissimmee Gazette 
Lakeland Ledger 
Lakeland Star- 
Telegram 
Lake Worth Leader 
Melbourne Journal 
Miami Daily News 
Miami Herald 
Miami Tribune 
New Smyrna News 


Ocala Central Florida- 


Times 

Orlando Morning 
Sentinel 

Orlando Reporter-Star 

Palatka News 

Palm Beach Daily 
News 


Sere hile 


athe 
2 


Palm Beach Post 
Palm Beach Times 
Pensacola Journal 
Pensacola News 
Plant City Courier 
St. Augustine Record 
St. Petersburg 
Independent 
St, Petersburg News 
St. Petersburg Times 
Sanford Herald 
Sanford Times 
Sarasota Herald 
Sarasota Times 
Stuart Daily News 
Tampa Times 
Tampa Tribune 
Winter Haven Chief 
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| A:B:C:Week 


Chicago 
Oct.18 to 23 


The 13 Convention 
| of the 


( AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS ) 


will be held at the 


Hotel LaSalle 
Chicago 
October 21:¢22"4 


NINETEEN - TWENTY - 


Divisional Meetings- Oct. 21st — 
Annual Meeting ~- Oct. 2224 


Ane UDinner 


will be held on the night of 


October. 222d 
at the 


Hotel LaSalle 


Make Reservations Early 
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WOMEN IN ADVERTISING AND JOURNALISM 


Miss Lilian Schaefer Possesses Invaluable ‘‘Little Black Book’’—Mrs. 
Allinson Named Woman’s Page Ed.tor of Providence (R. I.) 
Journal and Bulletin—Domestic Science School Conductor 


Cpe teary, Miss Lillian Schaefer 

is secretary to John Craig, city editor 
of the Daily News. As a matter of fact, 
however, she is 
that and reporter, 
general informa- 
tion bureau, and 
counsellor of the 
younger members 
of. the staff, as 
well. But as the 
possessor of a 
little black book 
she is invaluable 
to the paper. 

In this book are 
names, addresses 
and phone num- 
bers, and such 
additional data as 
are necessary to 
identify the persons in the book. As a 
result, when some one must be reached 
quickly for a story, in Chicago or out of 
Chicago, the little black book is pressed 
into service and is pretty certain to yield 
up the desired information as to where 
he can be found. And Miss Schaefer 
can work faster over the phone than the 
best reporter. 

The reliability of the little black book 
was demonstrated only recently when 
three jewelry salesmen were held up on 
an Illinois Central train and robbed of 
$500,000 in diamonds near Champaign, 
Ill. Miss Schaefer looked in her book 
and within ten minutes she was talking 
to the proper authorities in Champaign 
and getting all of the necessary informa- 
tion for the story, including the steps 
being taken to capture the bandits. 

Supplementing her black book she has 
voluminous files of her own in which she 
puts away clippings and bits of informa- 
tion gathered in the course of the day, 
during offige hours or out of office hours. 
And time after time these files of her 
own furnish the information necessary to 
get a story and get it quickly. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Craig, Miss Schaefer can be 
depended on to find any one in record 
time. 

Miss Schaefer, too, knows and can 
take a story over the phone as well as 
the most seasoned rewrite man without 
missing a detail. And Brooks Beitler, 
news editor of the Daily News, is author- 
ity for the information that she can also 
write the story in good style. 

Miss Schaefer started out as a switch- 
board operator with the City News 
Bureau in Chicago. She served in that 
capacity for five years, but while on the 
job she developed her great interest in 
and knowledge of news and how it is 
gathered. She left the News Bureau five 
years ago to go to work as switchboard 
operator for the Daily News, but it was 
not long before that job was turned over 
to another young woman and - Miss 
Schaefer was given the position of secre- 
tary to the city editor. She has a wide 
knowledge of people and affairs. 

In private life she is Mrs. Walter E. 
Wright, wife of the publisher of the 
Northside News, a neighborhood paper, 
and also Police, a magazine of police 
news. 


Miss Littian SCHAEFER 


Mrs. Anne C. E. Allinson, former dean 
of women at Brown University and 
author of several travel books and 
magazine articles this week, became wom- 
an’s page editor of the Providence (R. 1.) 
Journal and Bulletin. 


The annual food and household appli- 
ance exposition of the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner opened Sept. 25, at the 
Coliseum. Prudence Penny, of the 
Herald and Examiner home economics 
staff, is conducting a Domestic Science 
School from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m. daily as 
part of the show, which also includes 
music, singing and dancing. Leading 
manufacturers of food products, house- 


hold appliances and furnishings are repre- 
sented by exhibits. 


Miss Antoinette Burns has been ap- 
poin.ed to hll a vacancy in the woman’s 
department of the Milwaukee Journal 
caused by the departure of Miss Dorothy 
John for New York City. 


Mildred Jaklon, society editor of the 
Chicago Tribune, has returned from a 
six weeks’ vacation in Europe. Miss 
Kate Webber, club editor, was in charge 
of the society column during Miss 
Jaklon’s absence. 


Mrs. Clara Caffery Pancoast, for many 
years society editor of the San An‘omo 
Express, has resigned to become society 
and club editor of. the San Antonio Light, 
succeeding Miss Ray Baldus, resigned. 


Miss Tess Slesinger is now assisting 
Ruth Stuyvesant, fashion editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 


Miss Eva Sullivan, former advertising 
manager for Myer Seigel & Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal., has resigned to accept a 
post in Portland, Ore. 


HALL NEW PRESIDENT 
OF TRI-STATE EDITORS 


South Dakota Man Elected at Sioux 
City Asks 


Convention—Brown 
For Stronger Ed torial 
Leadership 


Deloss Hall, publisher of the Tyndall 
(S. D.) Register was elected president 
of the Tri-State Editorial Association at 
its annual meeting held in Sioux City, 
Ta., last week. More than 100 editors 
and publishers from Nebraska, Iowa and 
South Dakota attended the meeting. 

H. N. Wagner, publisher of the 
Homer (Neb.) Siar was named vice- 
president; C. C. Sturgess, publisher of 
the Correctionville (la.) News, secre- 
tary; and Mrs. Katherine Hunt James, 
Sioux City, treasurer. 

Herman Roe, publisher of the North- 
field (Minn.) News, president of the 
National Editorial Association, who .was 
speaker at the banquet discussed the re- 
lation and co-operation of the press and 
the fair associations throughout the 
country as the “greatest visual educators” 
of the age. 
cago, editor-in-chief of the Western 
Newspaper Union, also discussed scope 
and influence of the fair in community 
life mentioning the manner in which the 
press joined in their success. R. C. 
Cook, chairman of-;:the Sioux City 
Chamber of Commerce Committee, wel- 
comed the editors and Miss Mae Hamil- 
ton, editor of the Marcus (la.) News 
responded. U. S. Senator David Ste- 
wart, Sioux City, lately appointed suc- 
cessor to the late A. B. Cummins, as 
senator from Iowa, spoke briefly. 

E. C. Tucker, managing director of 
the Iowa Press Association assailed the 
printing of return addresses on govern- 
ment envelopes, and urged members of 
the association to insist upon action upon 
the Cummins Bill now pending which 
would definitely put the government out 
of “private business.” 

W. A. Brown, editor of the Friend 
(Neb.) Signal urged the editors to 
greater community service, declaring 
that there was “an appalling lack of 
editorial leadership” in Nebraska, add- 
ing that the situation in other states was 
not much better. He said the claim that 
a united American press would insure 
world peace was not an idle one and 
that a strong country press would con- 
tribute great weight to such a movement. 

The visiting editors attended the Inter- 
State Fair as guests of the association. 


Wright A. Patterson, Chi-— 
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Where the © 
Cost Should 
Be Figured 


The late Lord Northcliffe, whose 
London DAILY MAIL was a 
pioneer in the use of the dry mat 
process, when asked as to the rela- 
tive cost of wet and dry mats, said: 


“When the forms the 
foundry the wet mat is the cheaper | 
but when the editions reach the 
street the dry mat is incomparably : 


reach 


cheaper.” | 


So it is that when the forms reach | 
the foundry the dry mat which 
costs a few cents less is cheaper than 
the 20 cent METROPOLITAN 
DRY MAT. But when the editions 
reach the street—the point where | 
costs should be figured—the MET- 
ROPOLITAN is the 
cheapest to use but is more de- ; 
pendable than any other dry mat. 


Janice 


not only 


Installations of METROPOLI- 
TAN DRY MATS under the super- 


vision of our experts may now be i 
arranged for. 


WoopD FLONG CORPORATION 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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His attention having been called to this'series of ads we 


1926. 


have been running all summer on 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S 


MARKET 


GUIDE 


the publisher of a nationally circulated MAGAZINE 


wrote in the other day asking for rates 
WHAT DID WE REPLY ? 


There is but one reply we could give. Here it is: 


“We fear that you have an entirely erroneous conception of 
the purpose of Editor & Publishers MARKET GUIDE and 
the uses to which it is put by national advertisers and adver- 
tising agencies. And it is because of our conviction that you 
cannot use our service to advantage, that we must say “No” 


national markets that any announcements of any other kind of 
media would be distinctly out of place in its columns. ‘The 
dominant note of the service of which the Market Guide is a 
part is the function of the DAILY NEWSPAPER in helping 
the manufacturer to get national distribution for his product. 
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to your courteous request for rate card and contract blank. 
“Let us explain: Both the editorial content and the adver- 
tising columns of Editor & Publisher's MARKET GUIDE 
are so thoroughly steeped in the one idea of the DAILY 
NEWSPAPER as the one logical medium to use in covering 


“We will very frankly say that this is the one idea, to the 
exclusion of all others, upon which our service to the 
national advertiser and his agency is predicated. In such an 
atmosphere, and in such a setting, your announcement would 
be atexotic.” 


A similar reply was sent, almost in the same mail, to a direct mail printing 

concern in Philadelphia, a billboard publicity organization in New York, 
and a street car advertising agency, also in New York, all of whom had 
asked for rates. 


Do you get the significance of this, Mr. Daily Newspaper Publisher ? 


I These concerns had heard of Editor & Publisher’s MARKET GUIDE. They 

| recognized its value in reaching the national advertiser and the advertising 
agency. They knew it was consulted and used by both in planning their pub- 
licity. But not being subscribers to EDITOR & PUBLISHER, and not 
being users of the book themselves, THEY DID NOT KNOW _ how 
supremely saturated our service is with THE NEWSPAPER IDEA. But 
YOU do! And YOU have every reason to take advantage of this opportunity 
to present your message in an atmosphere so thoroughly impregnated with the 
daily newspaper idea that neither advertiser nor agency can get away from it. 
Will you take advantage of it? NOW—before it is too late? The time is 
erowing short. Forms will close in a few weeks. Full particulars on applica- 

Won’t you let us talk it over with you? 


tion—with no obligations. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
Times Building, New York 


A. B. P. 
Member 


SUITE 
1700 


| A. B. C 
Charter Member 
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BUILDING NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 


Tucson (Ariz.) Daily Star Runs “(Happy Days’ Column for Shut-Ins— 


Carrier Contract Used in Canada—‘“‘Screenlines”’ in Chicago 
Tribune’s New Contest 


OW and then an editor stumbles across 

a circulation holder—if not builder— 

which he would not trade for any other 
feature in his paper. 

Under the title of “Happy Days” The 
Tucson (Ariz.) Daily Star is publishing 
one to. two columns daily, and five to ten 
columns Sundays of letters from “shut- 
ins” whose only access to the outside 
world and friends is through the col- 
umns of the Star. 

It started a year ago. 

A reader wrote “I wish the shut-ins 
(who also are ‘shut-outs’) could have a 
wee corner all for themselves, where 
they could exchange letters—experiences 
and companionships.” 

To which the editor replied, 
space is yours. The ‘wee corner’ 
be as lengthy as 20 inches a day.” 

Response was slow at first, although 
Theodosia—as she signed herseli—be- 
came the guiding spirit of the new col- 
umn, and built up interest in the column 
by her own letters—charming and in- 
teresting, containing personal views of 
life. Theodosia, a mother of a “shut-in,” 
is known today among more than a hun- 
dred contributors to the column, as “the 
Happy Day mother.” 

Tucson is the home of many who have 
come here for their health, to fight 
tuberculosis; as a result there are many 
from eastern states who found the long 
hours of resting in the sunshine a tedious 
task with only loneliness for companion- 
ship. 

The Happy Day Column has opened 
a way for new friendships: Hoosierite 
finds Hoosierite, Ohioan find Ohioan, etc. 
Those who are able to leave their homes 
visit the bedridden. The column has 
become a clearing house for friendship. 

From a stick fall of type every day or 
so ‘the column has grown until one Sun- 
day last month it reached ten columns. 

If the column were read by “shut-ins” 
alone it would be worth the space, the 
Star believes; but it is read by others, 
by relatives and friends of “shut-ins”’ 
and by those who find diversion in just 
following the letters. Prose and poetry, 
short stories, unusual life experiences, 
contests of one form and another with 
prizes offered by the paper, have featured 
the first year of the column until it has 
taken a definite and needed place in the 
lives of many Tucsonans. 

To round out the first year, the editor 
is planning a Happy Day Year Book, 
edited by one of the contributors, which 
will contain the most interesting contri- 
‘butions to the column during the past 
twelve months. 

As a human interest feature, it cannot 
be equaled, the Star believes, because it 
comes from the readers, written by the 
readers, for the readers. The only rules 
the editor has insisted on, are that the 
real names shall accompany ‘all communi- 
cations, although fictitious names will be 
used in the paper. 


~The 
may 


The Canadian Daily Newspapers As- 
sociation bulletin of this week carries a 
carrier boys’ contract which reads as 


follows: 
ctl Miss aes 19%; 
LR ovale (estates ACE eae ee agree to carry 
the News on the route to which I may 


be assigned, during the pleasure of either 
party hereto, for the weekly compensation 
CNW Sh See aera , payable every week by the 
News Publishing Company. I also fur- 
ther agree that the compensation for the 
first two weeks may be withheld until I 
quit carrying, to be paid me only after 
teaching my successor the route. In case 
of neglect or refusal to teach another the 
route, the amount so withheld to be for- 
feited to the News Publishing Company. 
{ also further agree to submit to the 
system of fines and rewards now prac- 
ticed, in reference to carriers, as well as 


any other regulations which may from 
time to time hereafter be adopted. 


“THE NEWS PUBLISHING CO. 
I hereby ratify, confirm and agree 
to above agreement. 


(Parent or Guardian) 


“Screenlines” is the name the Chicago 
Tribune has given its latest contest, which 
carries ‘a daily prize of $100. Scenes 
from well known motion pictures are 
run, and readers are invited to contri- 
bute a screenline, which must be ten 
words or less. 


“Circulation Guarantee—Virginia sub- 


scribers failing to receive paper, call 
Phone 690, Western Union, and a copy 
will be sent to address given, imme- 
diately.” ; 

This is the way Elbridge C. Smith, 
editor and manager of -the Virginia 


(Minn.) Daily Enterprise, is cutting down 
“misses” and at the same time reducing 
the number of calls which usually run— 
“Stop the paper because I never get it 
anyway.” 

The Western Union charges the Enter- 
prise 10 cents for each delivery. The 
first month the bill was $30, then $15 and 
then $10. Half of the charges were 
paid by the paper and half by carrier 
boys making the errors in delivery. 

“By this method no boy is very hard 
hit and it certainly encourages them to 
make certain of every delivery,’ says 
Mr. Smith. 


(Ore.) 


The Portland Journal has 
raised its price on the streets from 2 
to 3 cents. 


The New York Daily Mirror is using 
billboards to exploit its coverage of the 
Halls-Mills murder case. 


The Spokane (Wash.) Chronicle, has 
added a junior page called the Chronicle 
Tilakums which is published every 
Thursday. _The Tilakums page is a regu- 
lar newspaper in miniature for the pleas- 
ure of boys and girls. Besides news the 
page will have editorials, cartoons, prc- 
tures, poetry and short stories. Miss 
Abbie Tilsley, leader of the Tilakums, 
will be editor. 


The Fall River (Mass.) Globe acted 
as host to its many newspaper carriers 
at the Bijou Theater in Fall River, Friday 
night, Sept. 24. : 


Two Philadelphia newspapers are con- 
ducting campaigns to encourage Sesqui- 
centennial visitors to visit their plants. 
The Inquirer and Public Ledger last 
week carried small ads on page 1 ex- 
tending an invitation to Sesqui-centennial 
visitors to inspect the Elverson building, 
the home of the Inquirer, and the Public 
Ledger building. 


Ralph D. M. Decker, circulation man- 
ager of the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat 
& Chronicle is in charge of the program 
of the annual convention of the New York 
State Circulation Managers Association 
to be held at the Martinique Hotel, New 
York City, Oct. 19-20. Charles EK. 
Blewer, Binghamton (N. Y.) Press, is 
association president, and Alfred W. 
Cockerill, Utica, (N. Y.) Press, is secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Newsboys welfare work is more and 
more considered a good investment by 
seeing publishers. 

The Baltimore News in the formation 
of its News Zouaves is the most recent 
of the country’s large newspapers to go 
into the field extensively. 

This snappy organization of 100 boys 
dressed in their brilliant red and white 


Zouave uniforms invariably attract much 
favorable attention when they parade 
down Baltimore’s streets with drums and 
bugles sounding. 

The Zouaves have 40 snare drums and 
a bugle section of 16 bugles in addition 
to the drill corps. 

The Zouaves are led by’ a Drum 
Major—one of their number and are 
drilled by a regular army sergeant ‘who 
is employed for the purpose. , 

In order to hold the Zouaves together 
during the school year a Zouave Social 
Club has been organized to hold meet- 


a 
ings one night each week. Honor Care 
riers from all News sub stations are 
permitted to hold membership in_ this 
Club. The Happy Hour meeting of the 
club each week furnishes a program of 
entertainment and business for the boys. 

Vaudeville acts are brought in from 
local theatres. = 

The idea originated with Walter Hoots, 
assistant circulation manager of the News, 
who supervises home delivery and all car- 
rier activities. Mr. Hoots is Chairman 
of the Newsboys Welfare Committee of 
the I. C. M. last year. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Chicago Tribune Offers.$1,000 in Prizes for Want-Ad Letters—Jack- | 
son (Mich.) Citizen Patriot Issues ‘‘How to Say It,’’ Classified 
Text Book—Shade Now With Oakland Tribune 


ARL H. SHADE, for many years 

connected with the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer and Los Angeles Herald, and lat- 
terly in charge of classified advertising 
for the San Francisco Examiner in the 
East Bay, is now assistant classified ad- 
vertising manager on the Oakland Trib- 
Une. 


Attractive office copy in the Chicago 
Tribune this week announced a $1,000 
cash prize contest for the best letters tell- 
ing “What I Did With Tribune Want 
Ads.” 

Conditions require that the story must 
be an actual experience of what a reader 
did with a Tribune want ad. Prizes 
range from $100 to $5 for every letter 
published. 

Text of one advertisement announcing 
the contest read in part: 

“Here is a contest of interest to people 
in all walks of life. A lady on the Gold 
Coast has advertised to get a maid, and 
her husband has used Tribune Want Ads 
to sell his yacht. In the same great mar- 
ket place there are ads with offers to 
take in washing, to rent a store, to sell 


ADDRESS BOX A-963 


| e: 
EDITORIAL CARTOONIST 


—well-known to publishers as a creative producer, formerly 
staff cartoonist on two New York papers, seeks opening 
where his forceful individuality can win and hold circulation 


This man may be relied upon to interpret the panorama of 
events so vividly and intelligently as to challenge national 
recognition of a paper’s editorial policies. 


More important than the salary ts a place 
with an independent, progressive publication 


a Ford, or a 2-flat. From the outlying 
districts come offers to sell fresh country 
eggs, or to hire farm or factory help, 

“Nearly every human activity is re 
flected in the Want Ad Section—millions 
of people constantly find Tribune Want 
Ads a convenient way to convey a sales 
message to the other million Tribune 
readers.” 


| 


A textbook on classified advertising) 
entitled “How to Say It” has been pre- 
pared and published by the Jackson 
(Mich.) Citizen Patriot, of which J. D.) 
Chron is classified advertising manager, 

A lucid system of instruction for the 
prospective advertiser is followed) 
throughout the book. Outlines for writ- | 
ing every variety of want ad are listed 
on the left hand pages of the book, while 
the right hand pages are devoted to ex- 
amples of successful ads. 

Writers of the book, their names are 
not disclosed, point out the classified ads 
fail to produce results usually only be-| 
cause they are “carelessly worded an 
thoroughly unequipped to tell a_ stor 
which will prompt an action, and because 
they are not given a chance to produce,” 


c/o EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Dany Papers From Otuen rts 
HOTALINGS NEWS STAND 


_ BROADWAY AND 45rp ST. 
NortTH END THE TIMES BUILDING 


“Perhaps the most cosmopolitan spot in New York City is Forty-third Street and 
- Here is a mammoth news stand which sells newspapers from every 
Every town has similar stands, but none as huge as this, 
and none as varied and as picturesque in its patronage.” 


Broadway . . 
city in the world. . . 


HOTALING’S NEWS AGENCY, 308 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YOR 


—Boston Transcript, Oct. 29, 1921 
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Just as New England leads in Textiles, so does it also lead in the wool industry. From 
the beginning of manufacturing in the United States, New England has held first place as 
the first wool market in the country and turns out over half of the wool goods produced in 
the entire country. 


The average annual receipt for the past 10 years has exceeded 412,000,000 pounds—more than the total 
wool clip of the United States and about one-seventh of the total wool production of the world. 


Here is another great industry that affords steady employment to an army of workers. This is another 
substantial reason why New England is a good all year ’round market for the National Advertiser who 
can reach a great mass of buyers in a highly concentrated, industrial area where business is always good 
and gigantic industries hum day and night. 


Get next to this market. Let these 
newspapers below tell you about it. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 MAINE—Population 768,014 , 
. Ginoue 2,500 10,000 CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 
Ee bigs sas izee nds oe lata rest hy nes Cireu- 2,500 
ortland Fress-Herald Express lati li 
M&E) 63,964 18 | ation ines 
**Attleboro Sun 5,845 : : K be 
seston Gok Ep Gganlamiere pee tree OS spugoport Post-eeerim 
**Boston Transcript 35,391 5,215 0375 42,743 15 
**Boston Post (M) 377,443 j 5 ie etee pela 3,887 .036 : *Bridgeport Post 21,162 10 
sBoston Post (S) 349,596 ‘ ; tie yep ce hos eer) parses ve **Hartford Courant 33,003 08 
Fall River Herald-News (E) 22,000 ql ‘ ‘ A eapTacivord. Courant 56,274 4 
**Pitchburg Sentinel .....(E) 11,828 A ‘i RHODE ISLAND—Population, 604,397 ng Z 
**Haverhill Gazette 16,187 ‘ ' +tNewport Daily News... 6,271 .0336 5 **Hartford Times 53,121 13 
tiLynn Item ....... ( 16,699 : ‘ **Pawtucket Times | ( 27,849 07 ; **Middletown Press 8,359 0325 
en ery 21,918 fie aaah ae “pe ootate 18 3 +tNew Haven Register. (E&S) ' 46,218 14 
**New Bedford Standard Mercury **Providence Journal . 10,518 7 F **New London Day 12,054 07 
‘ M&E) 33,321 ‘ ' sceromiacnes News ( 29,123 i ; ++Norwich Bulletin 12,724 07 
# 
*New Bedford Sunday Feces en PL sh cane ean sg vee pets : . **Norwalk Hour 6,107 04 
**North Adams Transcript : é **Woonsocket Call 14,508 : ; +tSouth Norwalk Sentinel. (E) 5,043 +04 
( 9,918 : : VERMONT—P i **Stamford Advocate ....(E) 10,329 105 
+fPittsfield Eagle 27,000 Vin ; asaxtce: hikes SE alee ae 
**Salem News ( 21,398 : : ++Bennington Banner .... , 
een Carers reitear ade Be ‘ Brattleboro _Roformer,.. (E) 08 ‘ **A, B, ©, Publisher’s Statement, March 31, 1926, 
orcester Telegram-Gazette **Burlington Free Press..(M) A ‘ 
(M&E) 92,314 . ' *“*Rutland Herald (M) : ++Government Statement, March 31, 1926, 


FAW ter Sunday Tel : 
Se NE a hs 51,096 : : TtSt. Johnsbury ig Piemen cl 4,055 (B) Combination rate Daily Journal and Eve. Bulletin, 
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ATLANTA DAILY WINS 
STATE PRESS TROPHY 


Award Made at Annual Meeting of 
Georgia Editors in Louisville— 
Ernest Camp of Walton Re- 

elected President 


The Sutlive Trophy given annually to 
the newspaper accomplishing the most 
outstanding work for Georgia during the 
year was awarded to the Alilanta 
Georgian at the annual meeting of the 
Georgia Press Association held in Louis- 
ville, Thursday, Friday and Saturday of 
last week. 

Ernest Camp of the Walton Tribune 
was re-elected president as were the 


other officers of the Association: Miss : 


Emily Woodward, Vienna News, vice- 
president; J. J. Howell, Cuthbert 
Leader, treasurer; Hal M. Stanley, 
Atlanta, corresponding secretary; C. E. 
Benns, Butler Herald, recording secre- 
tary. i & 

The position of official photographer 
was created and Walter Winn, of the 
Atlanta Journal was elected to that office. 
The next meeting will be held in Eatonton, 
Ga. 

Among the speakers at the final 
sessions were: O. W. Passavant, of the 
Newnan Herald; Prof. W. E. Cooper, of 
Windsor, who discussed the “assistance 
which the editors may be to the Georgia 
Blind”; Jack Williams, Waycross Jour- 
nal Herald; Roy Daniel, Quitman Free 
Press; Johnny Jones, Fort Valley Leader 
Tribune; John F. Shannon, editor, Com- 
merce News; Louis L. Morris, editor 
Hartwell Sun, and Miss Marie Louise 
Horan, of the Dalton Citizen. 

Saturday night was spent at Waynes- 
boro as guests, of the Rotary Club. Sun- 
day was spent at Augusta, guests of the 
local commercial bodies. Sunday night 
there was an elaborate banquet at 
Augusta. Monday to Wednesday was 
spent at Asheville, the guests of Kenil- 
worth Inn. 


REVISED HALF-YEAR LINAGE 


Some Leaders Shift Relative Positions 
in Various Groups 


The following revisions should be made 
by advertising agencies and newspaper 
men keeping as permanent records the 
semi-annual linage figures printed in 
Epitor & PuBLIsHER last week: 

Akron, Ohio, with 210,000 population 
(Chamber of Commerce estimate) should 
be transferred to 200,000-250,000 group of 
cities. 

The Akron Beacon-Journal should be 
in twelfth place, with 5,462,152 lines, 
among “Leaders in Local Linage—Eve- 
ning, Six-Day,” printed on page 4 of the 
Sept. 25th issue. 

The Canton (Ohio) Repository should 
be given tenth place in “Leaders in Local 
Linage, Evening and Sunday,” with 5,- 
245,176 lines, and in twelfth place in 
“Leaders in Classified Linage, Evening 
and Sunday,” with 1,361,463 lines. 

The Kansas City Star should have been 
shown as an “Evening and Sunday,” 
rather than “Morning and Sunday,’ and 
its linage of 9,682,559 lines in that group- 
ing would place it twentieth in the list 
of “Leaders in Total Linage.” It also 
should be given seventh place in “Leaders 
in Classified Linage, Evening and Sun- 
day,” with 2,305,135 lines, and eighth place 
in “Leaders in Local Linage, Evening 
and Sunday,” with 5,953,281 lines. 


IOWA PAPERS MERGED 


The Clayton County Messenger, estab- 
lished 34 years ago in Elkader, Ia., last 
week was merged with the Elkader Reg- 
ister by H. L. Griffith, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Register. John K. Griebel, 
who purchased the Messenger five years 
ago, becomes associated with J. F. Wid- 
man & Sons, McGregor printers. C. L. 
Reineke, editor of the Messenger, will 
assume similar duty with the Register, 
succeeding E. F, Seifert, who becomes 
assistant cashier in the First National 
bank. svi 
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HUNTING WITH DAWES 


Three Chicago newspaperman are in- 
cluded in the party of Vice-president 
Charles G. Dawes which left Sept. 29, for 
‘a week’s hunting trip near Lincoln, Neb. 
They are John T. McCutcheon, cartoonist 
of the Chicago Tribune; Knowlton L. 
Ames, publisher of the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce, and Glen Griswold, manag- 
ing editor of the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce. Also in the party are Gen. 
John J, Pershing and Rufus C. Dawes. 


ATTORNEY LOSES LIBEL SUIT 


Mack P. Spears, Hendersonville attor- 
ney, whose suit against the Greenville 
(S. C.) News, seeking $100,000 damages, 
was begun in Greenville county court last 
week, lost the decision of the jury, which 
was out only 25 minutes. The suit fol- 
lowed the detention of Spears in jail pend- 
ing the investigation of the finding of a 
baby in a clump of bushes in June, 1924, 
because of which he alleged great damage 
had been done to his reputation, 


PLAN $25,000 AD FUND 


The Pacific International Photograph- 
ers Association meeting in Seattle last 
week voted to raise an advertising fund 
of $25,000. The action was taken follow- 
ing an address by L. Van Anderson, of 
Hall & Emory, Inc., advertising agency. 
He suggested newspapers as the best me- 
dium for the campaign. 


NEW SUN PROMOTION 


The New York Suw has just issued a 
handsome promotion booklet, “Guide Posts 
That ‘Point the Way to Greater Sales,” 
containing many full pages in color. The 
book shows the Sun’s linage record for 
the twelve months ending June 30, 1926. 


“FOR SAFETY’S SAKE” 


Members of the Garage Owners’ Asso- 
ciation of Rochester, N. Y., co-operating 
with automobile dealers and the local 
chamber of commerce, recently purchased 
a special page in the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Times-Union, headed “For Safety’s Sake,” 
in which the association advised close at- 
tention to brakes, and offered to test 
brakes free during “Safety Week.” 


NEW SHOPPING NEWS 


The Compton (Cal.) Shoppmg Nexis 
has started publishing as a four-page 
weekly, exclusively an ‘advertising paper. 
It is published on Thursday for Friday 
for Saturday buying. Practically every 
city in Los Angeles County now has a 
shopping news, including Los Angeles, 
Hollywood and Long Beach. 


WATHEN JOINS ALCO-GRAVURE 


E. Leslie Wathen, rotogravure editor 
of the Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier-Express, 
has resigned ta become sales manager 
for Ohio for Alco-Gravure, Inc. 


creating 


Impression! 
nearly half the 2013 


national advertisers 
using the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer in 1925 
used it exclusively. 


The Plain. 


ONE Medium - ONE Cost 


J. B, Woodward 
110 E. 42d Bt. 
New York 


Woodward & Kelly 
860 N. Mich. Ave. 
Chicago 


PARIS RECEPTION OF 
AMERICAN DELEGATES 


Brilliant Official Dinner and Noon-Day 
Receptions Feature Delightful 
Week—Off for Brussels 
and London 


(By Cable to Epitror & PUBLISHER) 


Paris, Sept. 30—American delegates to 
the Press Congress of the World were 
tendered a brilliant dinner at Hotel Con- 
tinental on Wednesday night, as guests 
of the Franco-American Committee of 
the French Press. 

Louis Barthou, Minister of Justice and 
member of the French Academy, presided 
for the French Government at the re- 
quest of Premier Poincairé. The speak- 
ers included R. C. Snyder, Norwalk (O.) 
Reflector-Herald; James Wright Brown, 
publisher of Epitor & PusBLisHeER; P. 
Selig, of Christ Church, New Zealand, 
and Marcel Knecht, publisher of Le 
Matin, Paris. 

The event closed a delightful week of 
receptions in Paris. On Monday the 
delegates were received at the City Hall 
by the President of the Municipal Coun- 
cil and the Prefect of the Seine Depart- 
ment. In the afternoon the delegates 
visited the tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 
where a wreath was placed. At noon on 
Tuesday the delegation was given a 
buffet reception by the Agence Havas, 
and on Wednesday at noon the vice- 
presidents of the Congress and J. W. 
Brown were speakers at a meeting of the 
Anglo-American Correspondents’ Asso- 
ciation, with Wilbur Forrest of the New 
York Herald Tribune presiding. 

The delegates left for Brussels on 
Thursday and will arrive in London 


Olen St 


WILLIAM PUNCH RESIGNS 


William J. Punch this week resigned 
as manager of the Statistical Department 
of the New York Evening Post. ‘ 


These two newspapers offer 
the most powerful all-day 
service in New York avail- 
able as a unit under a single 


contact. The 600,000 Dairy 


Wortp — Eventnc Wor. 
readers constitute a highly 
concentrated force to be reck- 
oned with in any campaign 
designed to effect distribu- 
tion in Greater New York. 


Pulitzer Building, New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 


Today, in Miami 


254 Car Lot Buyers 


In FOUR leading 
classifications! 
Normal Miami merits your 
attention: 


65 car lot buyers of FOODSTUFFS; 
32 car lot buyers of Automobiles, Auto- 


motive Accessories and Supplies; 24 
car lot buyers of Furniture and House- 
hold Equipment and 133 car lot pur- 


chasers of Building Materials and 
Equipment! These facts indicate 
GROWTH and PROGRESS. The Mi- 
ami Herald has kept pace with Miami 
and gives the National Advertiser 
greater HOME COVERAGE than any 
other Miami paper. 


Che Miamt Hrrald 
“Florida’s Most Important Newspaper” 
Frank B, Shutts, Publisher 


~NEW FINNISH-PAPER -. 


The Fitchburg (Mass.) <Amertké 
Soumalianen, or Finnish American, 
now. printing three issues.a week, inste; 
of daily as was first contemplated. T) 
paper takes the place of the North St 
recently published under the direction | 
August Kangas, editor. The Finni 
American is published by the Easte; 
Publishing Company, incorporated f 
$100,000. 


AD POSTERS TORN DOWN 


Advertising posters at stations of ¢ 
North Western railroad at villages ne 
Chicago were torn down at tft) 
order of George B. Vilas, general ma) 
ager of the road, on complaint of re 
dents of Elmhurst, Melrose Park, Raven 
wood, Clybourn and Mayfair. 


NEW A. P. MEMBER 


The Lebanon (Pa.) Daily News wm 
Times has been elected to membership 
the Associated Press. 


in 
Detroit— 


Free Press circulation 
reaches 31,000 more 
than the total number 
of families owning their 
own homes. 


} 


The “Free Press” 
“Starts the day in Detroit” : 


With a stable, uninflated, 
liberal pursed  ciroulation 
productive of greater adver- 
tising returns at lower cost, 


The most potent 
sales force in | 
the Albany } 
Nee 
Area 


Largest 
Newspaper 


West of 
Chicago 


500,000 
DAILY 


The 
KANSAS CITY — 
STAR 


~ -INSURANCE DRIVE URGED 


sts Meeting at Atlantic City Recom- 
mend Newspapers in Resolution 


Five hundred members of the National 
ssociation of Insurance Agents, meeting 
Atlantic City last week, adopted a 
olution recommending a national cam- 
ign of newspaper advertising. 
The resolution follows: 
“Tnsurance is suffering from a lack of 
iblic understanding of its functions and 
irvice, and this association believes that 
national campaign of newspaper adver- 
sing to inform the public of the work 
stock, fire and casualty companies will 
of great benefit to both companies and 
ents.” 
Tt was the first time in the 30 years’ 
istory of the ‘association that it has gone 
record favoring advertising. A plea 
r a newspaper campaign was made by 
aarles H. Holland, president of the In- 
pendence Indemnity Company of Phila- 
Iphia, and reported in last week’s Epr- 
R & PUBLISHER. 


KELLY WITH ST. MAURICE 


Raymond Kelly, formerly general sales 
anager of the Kimberly-Clarke Paper 
ympartry of Neenah, Wis., has been ap- 
inted a director and vice-president of 
. Maurice Valley Sales, Ltd., and will 
tve headquarters at the general offices 
the company in the Canada Cement 
uilding, Montreal. 


FIRE DAMAGES TEXAS PLANT 

Damage estimated at $5,000 was suf- 
red by the Orange (Tex.) Daily Leader 
hen fire swept the Stark building, in 
hich the Leader is housed. Practically 
| damage to the newspaper was in the 
mposing room, according to H. C. Con- 
uly, general manager. The Leader was 
reed to suspend publication for two days. 


a: Brothers places 76 per cent of 


3 advertising appropriation in newspaper 
yace. 
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FORCEFUL PROMOTION 


A striking full-page advertisement was 
placed by the Philadelphia Bulletin in 
New York newspapers Friday, Sept. 24, 
the day after the Dempsey-Tunney fight. 
“How Many Are 533,169 People?” the 
caption asked in white letters cut out on 
a photograph of the crowded Yale Bowl. 
Photographs of five other crowded sta- 
diums, the Sesqui-Centennial stadium, 
Shibe Baseball Park, Franklin Field, 
Phillies Ball Park, Princeton stadium, 
New Baltimore stadium, and New York 
Polo Grounds were used on the page to 
show that their combined seating capacity 
was less than the daily circulation of the 
Bulletin. 


JOHN EVANS REJOINS A. P. 


John Evans, who resigned from the 
Paris staff of the Associated Press a year 
ago to become managing editor of the 
Des Moines (la.) Daily Capital, has re- 
signed from the Capital to rejoin the 
AY Peat aba samem cn ake Stuart acity, 
editor of the Capital, has been named 
managing editor. 


ISSUES TRANSPORT EDITION 


The Columbus (O.) Dispatch issued a 
60-page special edition devoted to high- 
way and transport interests, Sept. 28. 
The edition was in charge of R. R. 
Schenk, promotion manager, who was 
assisted by Glen Harris. The issue car- 
ried $17,000 worth of advertising, Harvey 
Young, advertising director, stated. 


A. N. P. A. COMMITTEE TO MEET 


Members of the committee in charge 
of the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion will meet, Oct. 20, in the bureau’s 
new Chicago office. 


PRINTS MARKET SURVEY 


The Port Huron (Mich.) Tuimes- 
Herald has just issued a market manual 
covering the Thumb district of Michigan 


THE ALTOONA MIRROR 


year ending June 


Alone Thoroughly Covers 
Altoona Territory 


Average daily circulation for the 


30, 1926 


27,884 A. B. C. 


More than twice the circulation of 
any other Altoona newspaper. 


But the advertising rate is very little 
more than its nearest competitor. 


THE ALTOONA MIRROR 


Altoona, Pa. | 


BUSINESS DIRECT 


F. G. PEARCE, Mgr. Adv. 
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A Market Where Adverse Selling 
Seasons Are Unknown 


Indiana has always been a desirable market for the 


national advertiser. Its strategic location in the very 
heart of the industrial and agricultural middle-west with 
its fertile lands and mineral resources has created a wide 
diversity of business activity, insuring stability and 
prosperity. 

Indiana is a market whose adverse selling seasons due to 
fluctuation in prosperity are unknown, because practically 
every city has its solid group of industrial wage earners, 
and every rural community its group of modern prosperous 
farms. 

The great majority of the people of Indiana are native 
born of native parents. They follow the newspapers very 
closely. 

If you want to reach one of the great buying powers of the 
United States the papers listed below will show you the 
way. 


Rate for 

Circulation 5,000 lines 
**Columbus Republican.............-- (E) 4,912 03 
++Connersville News-Examiner.........(E) 4,681 025 
+;Decatur Democrat«......5..00-.+0- (E) 3,215 025 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette........- (M) 35,247 08 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ......-. (S) 28.468 .08 
**Fort Wayne News Sentinel.......... (E) 43,365 10 
**Cary Evening Post-Tribune.......... (E) 15,514 .06 
**Huntington Press .........++++- (M&S) 5,129 025 
+tImdianapolis News........-.-.++++:: (E) 128,341 25 
**Lafayette Journal & Courier. . ie ee i 21,461 .06 
+tLa Porte Herald-Argus.............. (E) 6,726 .04 
“tMarion Ghronicle .i::...1...:01<6- +00 se (E) 9.364 04 
+Shelbyville Democrat...............- (E) 4,012 025 
**South Bend News-limes. . ey Rona 26,354 .07 
**South Bend News-Times............ (S) 24,500 07 
**South Bend Tribune..(S) 21,431....(E) 22,254 .06 
+7Terre Haute Tribune............ (E&S) 23,442 . .06 


**A_ B. C. Publishers’ Statement, March 31, 1926. 
_ tGovernment Statement, October 1, 1925. 
t{+Government Statement, March 31, 1926. 
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SALAMANCA DAILY FORMALLY OPENS ITS 
NEW $90,000 BUILDING 


HE Salamanca (N. Y.) Républican- 

Press, evening daily, this week 

formally opened its new $90,000 home to 
the public. 

The building is 
of fireproof con- 
struction — brick, 
stone, steel, con- 
crete and tile. It 
is 126 feet long, 
40 feet wide for 
100 ~teet back 
from the front, 
and 52 feet wide 
from the rear 26 
feet. The floor 
level is the same 
throughout the 
entire structure— 
two steps up from 
the sidewalk. 
Concrete for the floor was laid directly on 
the ground except for one section over the 
furnace room and coal bunkers, which 
are in a basement 17 by 52 feet, extend- 
ing 12 feet beyond the 40-foot section, 
so. that coal trucks may drive directly 
over the coal 
bunkers and 
dump their loads, 
the coal running 
down to within 
a few feet of the 
furnaces. 

The front 30 
feet of the build- 
ing, which has 
the appearance of 
being two stories 
in height, contains 


BLaNncHaRD B. WEBER 


only one floor 
for the present. 
This section has 


MATTHEW WEBER a 17-foot ceiling, 
and is lighted by 
two sets of windows, one above the other, 
which will permit installation of a mez- 
zanine floor i 


needed. 


whenever more 


LARGEST 


$ 
o WEEKDAY 


CIRCULATION 


in the (1Y 


room 15S 


Triburywe 
) 


NEW ORLEANS y 
ape. 


quise. 


In the southeast corner of the build- 
ing is the pressroom, and large plate 
glass windows in the front and east side 
give a full view from the street of the 
rotary press. 

The rest of this front section contains 
the business office, news and editorial 
rooms. 

In the rear of the business office, and 
opening off the pressroom is the stereo- 
typing room. This room also has a glass 
partition in front, so that visitors may see 
the plate-making processes as well as the 
actual printing. 

At the rear of the pressroom is a side 
door to which trucks can drive, to re- 
ceive the papers as they come from the 
press. 

The center section of the building, 70 
feet long and 40 feet wide, is a single, 
large room, with 13-foot ceiling. . This 
is the composing room. The north end 
of this room contains the commercial 
printing department, including platen and 
cylinder presses, cutting machine and 


other equipment. 

The rear section, 26 feet deep and 52 
feet wide, is used as a warehouse, for 
paper storage, etc. 

Entrance to the building is through 
double swing doors sheltered by a mar- 
The entry is tiled with marble. As 


Still Gaining ! 


The net paid average daily circulation for 
THE BALTIMORE NEWS for April eas 
124,636—the highest under its present 
management. 


The net paid average for the American was 
57,503. 


You need these papers to cover Baltimore, 
they reach more than half the City. 


Sold separately or in combination. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


and 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


To National Advertisers and 
Advertising Agencies 


The National Advertising Departments 
of 
New York Evening Journal 
Baltimore Evening News 
Baltimore American 
Washington Evening Times 
Washington Herald 
Atlanta Evening Georgian 
Atlanta Sunday American 
are combined with offices in 
New York—Chicago—Detrolt 


New York Office: 
W. G. HOBSON, Easters Manager 
2 Columbus Circle 
Telephone: Circle $400 


Chicago Office: Detrett Office: 

F. E. Crawronrp Franxiin Parwe 

Western Manager Representative 
913 Hearst Bldg. 1351 Book Bldg. 


All under direction of: 
JAMES C. DAYTON, Publisher 
NEW YORK EVENING 
JOURNAL 


for October 2, 1926 


one comes in from the street, the business 
office is on the right, and the newsroom 
on the left. The partitions separating the 
business office from the pressroom and 
stereotyping room are of glass, so that 
the operations in these departments are in 
full view from inside as well as outside 
the building. 

Blanchard B. Weber, senior publisher 
of the Republican-Press, and dean of the 
newspaper men of Cattaraugus county, is 
78 years old and has been a publisher 
‘since 1873. Matthew Weber is junior 
publisher and managing editor. 


ST. LOUIS LOCAL OUSTED 


The St. Louis Web Pressmen’s Union 
was one of three local pressmen’s unions 
which were forced to give up their seats 
Sept. 26 in the Central Trades and Labor 
Union Council. The ouster was on the 
demand of George L. Berry, president of 


the International Pressmen’s Union, 
backed by Frank Morrison, secretary of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


These locals withdrew from the Inter- 
national Union, together with locals from 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burgh and elsewhere, in 1918, following 
a controversy with Berry, but have been 
recognized by the Central Trades and 
Labor Union until now. The St. Louis 
newspapers have a contract with the St. 
Louis Web Pressmen’s Union, which is 
in nowise affected by the action of the 
Council. 


WOULD ADVERTISE AIR MAIL 


W. Irving Glover, second assistant Post 
Master General, addressing the National 
Association of Postmasters, meeting in 
Kansas City last week, urged an adver- 
tising campaign to promote air mail. 


DAILY HAS DISPLAY WINDOW 
The Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal 


completed installation of a display window 
for use by national advertisers, Oct. 1. 


Floridas 


FASTEST 
GROWING 


NEW'SPAPER 


Che 


FRANK PB FILOES 
PUBLISH EIS 


Do the Fall months just 
ahead promise big rev- 
enue for your classified 
medium? They do 
for our many 
clients! 


z 


THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, Inc. 


International Olassified Advertising 
Counsellors 


Packard Building Philadelphia 


MICHIGAN 


is growing faster than any State 
in the Union. 


Its increase in 
products surpasses anything in the 
world. 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS 


cover Michigan outside of Detroit— 
Hight principal cities with the only 
or leading Newspaper in its respec- 
tive community. 


The Grand Rapids Press 
The Flint Daily Journal 
The Saginaw News Courter 
The Kalamazoo Gazette 

The Jackson Citizen Patriot 
The Bay City Times Tribune 
The Muskegon Chronicle 
The Ann Arbor Times News 


National Advertising Representatives 


I, A. KLEIN J. E, LUTZ 
60 East 42nd St. Tower Building 
New York City Chicago, Tl, 


Buffalo, The Wonder City of America 


Buffalo—a Profitable 
Market for Advertisers 


Sales in Buffalo are splen- 
did for advertised goods. 
Employment conditions ex- 
cellent, retail and other 
business thriving. One 
newspaper will put your 
story over to 83% of the 
people—that paper is the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


Read in 4 out of 5 Buffalo Homes 


Edward H. Butler, Editor and Publisher 
Kelly-Smith Company, Representatives 
Marbridge Bldg. Tribune Tower 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


Atlantic Bldg. Waterman Bldg. 
Philadelphia Boston 


PHILADELPHIA 
Producers of + + 


SPARTAN 
TYPE 
METAL 


Since 1866 


INTERTYPE 
COMBINATION 


Stocks in Principal Cities 


L, 


14,882,648 Lines 


Dispatch advertising record for the 
first eight months of 1926, exceed- 
ing other Columbus newspapers 
combined by 1,944,151 lines. The 
Dispatch led the second largest 
Ohio newspaper (first 6 mos.) by 
2,047,726 lines. 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 


RBA ee 55,812 
COUNTRY ................ mee 


Total Daily Circulation. 106,451 


Columbus Dispnitch 


OWS GREATEST HOME DAILY 


MERCHANT & EVANS CO. 


LINO « MONO « STERO 


manufacturing 
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Boston Advertising and Harvard clubswith the late Col. C. L. Smith established 


NEW YORK TIMES DIES 


F. Spinney Published Paper’ Until 
Ychs Took Control in 1896——Was 
Deputy Court Clerk at His 
Death on Sept. 27 


| 
jeorge Franklin Spinney, 73, publisher 
he New York Times before that news- 
er was taken over by Adolph S. Ochs 
1896, died at his home in Rockville 
faee, Lb. I, Sept. 27. For the past 
years he was deputy clerk of the 
it of General Sessions in New York. 
jorn in Great Falls, now Somersworth, 
| H., Mr. Spinney received a high 
‘01 education at Lawrence, Mass., and 
red to Boston where he learned the 
liter’s trade. He came to New York 
11872 ‘and became police reporter for 
Brooklyn Daily Argus two years 
ir. After the dissolution of the Daily 
s, shortly after, Mr. Spinney was 
ile successor to Jacob A. Riis as man- 
i; of the South Brooklyn News. He 
also associated with Joseph C. Hen- 
, Brooklyn editor of the New York 


Ir. Spinney joined the staff of the 
iv York Times in 1879 as a reporter. 
| was Albany correspondent for that 
ier for seven years. From 1888 until 
} he was managing editor and later 
| publisher until he resigned in 1896. 
this time he was a director of the 
ted Press. He was city editor of the 
oklyn Daily Eagle under St. Clair 
‘<elway before being named to the 
lity clerkship. Mr. Spinney and As- 
eblyman John McManus were awarded 
| medals for their heroic rescue work 
he Spuyten Duyvil railroad wreck in 
, 


COL. J. E. COOKE 


ier Waynesboro, Va., Publisher 
Dies After Long Illness 


ol. J. E. Cooke, 69, long prominent 
Newspaper circles in Virginia and 
merly editor and owner of the 
‘ynesboro Valley Virginian, died last 
[day morning after a protracted ill- 


ther, J. T. Cooke, and later estab- 
62d the Valley Virginian, which he 
ed from 1896 until a year ago, when, 
use of ill health, he sold the plant 
/paper to Louis C. Jordan. 
dr sometime before selling the paper, 
i Cooke’s daughter, Miss Marion 
e€, at present associated with the 
Nzinian as city editor, practically ran 
paper. 


CHARLES T. DONNELLY 


harles T. Donnelly, 58 prominent 
Jon advertising man and member of 
firm of John Donnelly & Sons, out- 
advertising, died suddenly, Tuesday 
ing at his summer home in Win- 
tp, Mass. He was one of the pioneer 
por advertising men of the United 
es. Born in Boston, he was 
euated from. Harvard in ~ 1891. 
ttly after graduation he entered into 
Sess with his brother Edward in the 
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New York 


and other civic and fraternal organiza- 
tions. fron 
JAMES H. POTTS 

' James H. Potts, editor of the Troy 
(N. Y.) Times, died Wednesday at the 
home of his daughter at Rockford, IIl., 
where he had been passing his vacation. 
He was 71 years old. Mr. Potts became 
assistant city editor of the Troy Times 
in 1881, and city editor two years later. 
In 1896 he became editor. 


Obituary 


ILS GILLGREN, editor of the Sven- 
ska Pacific Tribunen at Seattle, 
Wash., died at the Swedish Hospital, Sept. 
16, after an illness of two months. Gill- 
gren was born in Sweden, in 1860, com- 
ing to America in 1904. 


L. P. MrircHett, a pioneer publisher 
of the San Fernando Valley, Cal., died at 
his home in Corcoran, recently. Mr. 
Mitchell at one time owned the Azusa 
Pomotropic, and later the Owensmouth 
Gazecite, which he published for six years. 
He then moved to Corcoran where hé 
purchased the Journal. 


Leonarp W. Kipp, 77, known as 
“Captain” Kidd in the composing room 
of the Seattle Post Intelligencer, where 
he was employed for 30 years, died 
Sept. 20 at his home. 


Mrs. THomas Stivers, 76, mother of 
George A. Stivers, publisher of the 
Burlington (la.) Gazette, died Sept. 25 
after an illness of two months. 

Rcpert Howarp RusseE.t, for several 
years editor and publisher of The Cosmo- 
politan, resident of Stratford, Conn., died 
there Sept. 21 following a prolonged ill- 
ness. He was born in Stratford, August 
16, 1865. 


Capt. JAMES SAYERS, 81, a veteran of 
the Civil War and for many years editor 
and manager of the Waynesburg (Pa.) 
Republican, died at his home there Sept. 
26. His son, Judge A. H. Sayers and one 
daughter, Miss Jane Sayers survive. 


Hucu Heaty, 54, editor of the Arcola 
(Ill.) Arcolan, was found dead in his bed 
Sept. 22. He entered the newspaper 
field 28 years ago with Dr. C. C. Lewis, 
publishing the Arcolan, and four years 
later assumed full control of the weekly. 
Two sisters and a brother survive. 


DanieL F. Fitzceratp of Belmont, 
Mass., a member of the advertising staft 
of the Boston Herald for 10 years died 
Sept. 22. For many years he was New 
England representative of Payne, Burns 
& Smith, New York, special representa- 
tives. 

Frep L. McEwnror, 27, reporter on 
the Bridgeport (Conn.) Sunday Herald, 
died in Hartford on Sept. 17 after a 
lingering illness. He had worked on 
Hartford and New Britain papers as well. 

Owen S. McKinney, for more than 
40 years engaged in the newspaper busi- 
ness at Fairmont, W. Va., died at his 


America’s 
Complete 
Newspaper 


New Dork 


Herald 
Cribune 


the Fairmont Times and previous to that 
he was editor of the Fairmont Index. 
He served as a member of the West 
Virginia Legislature and was speaker of 
the house. 

Witt1aAM MEEKIN, 68, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Galva (Ill.) Standard 25 
years until 1909, and in recent years 
postmaster, died Sept. 23 at his home. 
The widow, two sisters and six brothers 
survive. 

Aurrep H. Davis, former owner and 
publisher of the Ventwra (Cal.) Daily 
Post, died recently in a Glendale, Cal., 
hospital. 

Harry L. Hirron, 42, for 14 years 
a San Francisco Examiner pressman, 
died suddenly Sept. 15. 


CHARITY WORK EXTENDED 


The care that has been devoted to the 
sick babies of Chicago for 40 summers 
by the Chicago Daily News Fresh-Air 
Fund sanitarium has been extended 
throughout the full 12 months, according 
to an announcement by the Daily News. 
On Oct. 4, the sanitarium will be opened 
again for the winter months. The sani- 
tarium was started by Victor F. Lawson, 
late publisher of the Daily News, at the 
suggestion of his wife. 


N. Y. TIMES PRINTS SURVEY 


The New York Times has just issued a 
“Study of the New York Market,” a 
reprint of ten tabular statistical pages of 
New York’s population and merchandis- 
ing distribution which appeared in “A 
Study of 81 Principal American Mar- 
kets,” published by the 100,000 Group of 
American Cities. 


GARLAND AIDED LABOR PRESS 


The Federated Press, a labor press 
service, and Labor Age, a monthly maga- 
zine, were aided by the $1,674,000 Ameri- 
can Fund for Public Service, established 
in 1921 by Charles Garland, the young 


The Tampa Morning Tribune 
Tampa, Florida 


LEADS 


In Local Advertising 

In National Advertising 
Classified Advertising 
City Circulation 
Suburban Circulation 


In 


Total Circulation 
Substantial Proof of 
Superiority 

200,000 Daily Readers 
300,000 Sunday Readers 


Represented Nationally by 


The S. C. Beckwith Special 
Agency 


N some cities, the “leading” 

newspaper may have merely 
a few hundred more circulation 
than its competitor. The Press 
has 40,000 more net paid circu- 
lation in Pittsburgh than the 
other two evening newspapers 
combined—and 35,000 more net 
paid circulation in Pittsburgh 
than the other two Sunday news- 
papers combined. 


THE 
PITTSBURGH 
PRESS 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A B. 0, 


AT 


millionaire Socialist, according to a re- 
port made public this week. The fund 
has now. been entirely disposed of. 


DAILY STARTS CRIME PROBE 


' Following disclosures published by- the 
New York Evening World, the State 
Crime Commission has determined upon 
a definite program for an inquiry into 
the methods of criminal lawyers. 


ICE CREAM AD PLANS 


Report of the advertising committee 
will be an important feature of the con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Ice Cream to be held in Detroit, Oct. 
11-16. An active advocate of newspaper 
advertising among members is L. J. Wil- 
hoite of the George K. Brown Company, 
Inc., Chattanooga. Members of the staff 
of the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation will attend the convention to out- 
line the advantages of newspaper space.. 


NEW YORK STATE 


Westchester County’s 


Fastest Growing Cities 
Mount Vernon and 


New Rochelle and 
The Vicinity Towns 


Are Covered Completely by 
THE DAILY ARGUS 
of 
Mount Vernon 
THE STANDARD STAR 
of 
New Rochelle 
Both Members of A. B. C. 
Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 


Franklin A, Merriam, Pres, 
Mount Vernon—New Rochelle 


If Quality 


of circulation is your first consid- 
eration 


Che Evening Star 
With Sunday Morning Editions 
Washington, D. C. 


will have your preference—same 
as it has the preference of prac- 
tically everyone in the National 
Capital. 

The Star’s circulation is home 
circulation—both quality and quan- 
tity—the kind that counts most 
with advertisers. 

N. Y. Office—110 E. 42nd St. 
Dan A. Carroll 


Chicago Office—Tower Building 


GRAVURE 
SECTIONS 
PRINTED 


SPECIAL AND REGULAR 
EDITIONS, MAGAZINE 
INSERTS AND COM- 
MERCIAL WORK 


Standard Gravure 
Corporation 
LOUISVILLE KY 
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WHAT OUR READERS 


SAY 


COMMERCIAL ATHLETICS 


To Epiror & PusiisHer: William J. 
McNulty’s article in your issue of Sep- 
tember 4th, cynically stating that in his 
opinion at least sixty per cent of. the 
leading college athletes of America re- 
ceive financial rewards for their partici- 
pation in college and university sports, 
strikes me as being slanderous. Since 
Mr. McNulty’s article is largely an ex- 
pression of his personal opinions, 
unsupported by evidence, | may perhaps 
be forgiven for my personal testimony 
that during three years of participation in 
college athletes, I saw none of the com- 
mercialism to which he alludes in cynical 


fashion. Doubtless, while to a certain 
extent the dollar-sign does appear in 
amateur contests, the percentage of 


athletes accepting money or other com- 
pensation for their services does not 
exceed one-half of one per cent. 

From the angle of the advertising de- 
partment, I can add another personal 
testimonial to the fact that in my seven 
years’ experience as the owner of a small 
town paper in a community where both 
professional and amateur sports are 
popular, I have never received a dollar 
from advertisements for professional 
contests but have received a revenue of 
many hundreds of dollars from amateur 
matches. 

It seems to me that if this matter of 
the comparative merits of amateur and 
professional athletes is to be fought out 
on the sordid basis of the comparative 
revenues, the amateurs, so far as the 
newspapers are concerned, have much the 
better side of the argument. 

Very truly yours, 

TELForRD Work, 

Director of Public Relations, Pacific 
Palisades Association, Pacific Palisades, 
Calii. 


FLORIDA ADVERTISING PLAN 


To Eprror & PusLisHEeR: Please tell 
me what you think of my idea to raise 
$3,000,000 to offset the black eye given us 
by last week’s hurricane with a national 
advertising campaign funded by the 
simple expedient of diverting one penny 
of our four-cent gasoline tax to- bring- 
ing in more motorists whose additional 
fuel purchases will more than repay the 
diverted penny? 

At the present rate of consumption this 
penny-ad plan will entail no additional 
burden upon the taxpayer, will be borne 
equitably and without murmur by every 
gasoline consumer in the state, will bring 
in at least a million dollars a year more 
for highway construction and mainte- 
nance, and yet will help every individual 
and every invested dollar in the entire 
commonwealth. 

I am taking the matter up with the 
Governor, the State Highway Commis- 
sioner, members of the state legislature, 
and various other officials; and judging 
from the enthusiasm engendered, 1 am 
confident that ultimately I shall be suc- 
cessful. 

What do you think? 

Rosert SCALES CLARY, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


The 
Los Angeles 
EveEnNINGHERALD 
consistently car- 
ries more paid 
advertising than 
any daily news- 
paper in the west 


Representatives 


Chieago San Francisco 
het W. ibbehe John H. Lederer A. J. Norris Hill 
604 Times Bldg. 910 Hearst Bldg. 110 Hearst Bldg. 
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Editor & Publisher 
SHORT COURSE FOR EDITORS 


Annual Iowa State College Meet Oct. 
19-20—Roe a Speaker 


The annual Iowa State college short- 
course for country newspapermen will be 
held at the university in Ames, Iowa, 
Nov. 19-20. F. W. Beckman, head of the 
journalism school of the college, is pre- 
paring a program for the two-day meet- 
ing. As in previous years emphasis will 
be placed on problem of fitting rural 
newspapers into changing rural conditions. 

Among the speakers secured for the 
event are: Herman Roe, Northfield 
(Minn.) News and president, National 
Editorial Association; W. C. Jarnigan, 
Storm Lake Pilot-Tribune, president, 
United Newspapers of Iowa; G. L. Cas- 
well, Iowa Press Association; and E. C. 
Tucker of the Iowa Press Association. 

A “little gridiron” dinner will be a 
social event for the visitors, sponsored 
by the Iowa State chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, national journalism fraternity 
of the college. 


AD TIPS 


Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York and _ Philadelphia. Has been 
appointed to direct the advertising and mer- 
chandising of ‘‘Oakite’’? in the retail market 
for Oakite Products, Inc., New York. Rickard 
& Co. will continue to place the industrial 
advertising for that concern. 


F. Wallis Armstrong Company, 16th and 
Locust streets, Philadelphia. Placing orders 
with newspapers in selected sections for George 
W. Biabon Company, Linoleum, Philadelphia. 
N. WwW. Ayer & Son, 308 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Taking charge of the advertising 
of Eternit, Inc., Asbestos Shingles, Philadelphia. 
Cecil, Barreto & Cecil, Inc., 12th and Bank 
streets, Richmond, Va. Placing the advertising 
of the American Dairy Supply Company, 430 
Delaware avenue, S. Washington, D. C., 
manufacturers of certified caps for milk bottles. 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 383 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Placing orders for the Gond 
Luck Food Company, Pie Filling, 25 Otsego 
street, Rochester, bs 
_ George Batten Company, McCormick build- 
ing, Chicago. Received the account of the Rome 
Company, De Luxe Bed Springs, Chicago. 
George Batten Company, 383 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. In charge of advertising of 


the Goodell-Pratt Company, Greenfield, Mass., 
manufacturers ‘1500’ Good tools and electric 
drills. 


Blackman Company, 120 W. 42d street, New 
York. Sending orders to Western newspapers 
for the National Gypsum Company, National 
Mineral Wall Board, Buffalo, N. Y. Also 
making up lists and handling the account of 
the Vacuum Oil Company, New York, 61 
Broadway, New York, manufacturers’ of 
“Gargoyle” Lubricating Oils,. etc. 

Burnet-Kuhn Advertising Company, 605 No. 
Michigan boulevard, Chicago. In charge of 
the advertising of Stover Manufacturing Com- 
pany, ‘“‘Stovola” Heater, Freeport, 

Campbell-Ewald Company, General Motors 
building, Detroit. Placing the advertising of 
the Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, Newark, 


© ITIS KNOWN BY ITS ACHIEVEMENTS o 
IN CIRCULATION BUILDING 


G6 thFloor Occidental Bldg 
INDIANAPOLIS IND. 


for October: 2, 1926 
N. _J.,..manufacturers. of . ‘Hyatt’ ~ Roller 
Bearings. 


Capehart-Carey Corporation, Times building, 
New York. Handling the account of M. Tecla 
& Co., Pearls, 398 Fifth avenue, New York. 

Caples Company, 2002 Grand Central Term- 
inal, New York, Handling the accounts of the 
National 'Tourist Commission of Havana, Cuba 
and the Great Western Railway of London, 
England. 

Cecil, Barreto & Cecil, 247 Park avenue, New 
York. Placing advertising of the Kennedy 
Gelatine Corporation, 9 Jones street, New York. 

Churchill-Hall, Inc., 50 Union Square, New 
York. Placing the account of the Multibestos 
Company, Walpole, Mass., manufacturers of 
“Multibestos’”? Brake. Lining. 

George S. DeRouville, 452 Broadway, Albany, 
New York. Placing the account of the Kemo- 
zone Laboratory, 87 Dey street, New York. 

Donovan-Armstrong, 1211 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, will start initial advertising cam- 
paign about October 1 in Philadelphia and 
nearby cities for Henry Disston & Sons, Saws, 
Philadelphia. Also placing the advertising of 
North Brothers Manufacturing Company, Le- 
high avenue and American street, Philadelphia, 
manufacturers mechanics tools. 

Evans, Kip & Hackett, 247 Park avenue, 
New York, Placing its orders with newspapers 
in selected sections for the Ingersoll Watch 
Company, 30 Irving Place, New York. 

Edwards, Ewing & Jones, 328 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Sending out orders for an 
extensive campaign with some Middle West 
newspapers for the Coraza Cigar Company, 
Marshall Field Cigar, Philadelphia. 

Federal Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th 
street, New York. Placing orders with some 
lennsylvania and Ohio newspapers for the 
Van Raalte Company, Silk Gloves, ete., Fifth 
@venue and 16th street, New York, 

Charles Daniel Frey, Inc., 30 No. Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Sending out orders to news- 
papers in various sections for Simmons Com- 
pany, Beds, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 

C. C. Green Agency, 450 Fourth avenue, New 
York. Placing orders with newspapers in 
various sections for Smith, Kline & French, 
“Cherry O”, 105 No. 5th street, Philadelphia. 

Harvey Advertising Agency, Walton build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga. Placing advertising with 
newspapers in various sections for the Creomul- 
sion Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

G. Howard Harmon, Inc., 171 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Sending out orders to New 
England newspapers fcr White, Warner & Co., 
“Quaker” and ‘‘Household’’ Ranges, Taunton, 
Mass. 

Ray D. Lillibridge Incorporated. Has been 
retained by the Canadian Pacific Railway to 
handle the advertising of Chateau Frontenac and 
other Canadian Pacific hotels. Also has account 
cf Johnson Bronze Company, New Castle, Pa., 
makers of rough and finished bronze bushings. 
Alsc has obtained account of the Associated 
Radio Manufacturers. 

H. K. McCann Company, American Bank 
building, Los Angeles. Secured accounts of the 


HALF A STATE 
COMPLETELY COVERED 


at one Combination Rate 


Courier Post 


Two Great ‘Newspapers—Published at Camden, N. J. 
Ea ional Represeptatives 


_Do you know what per- 
centage of errors are 
made in your Com- 
posing Room? 


We suggest you go there and take 
fifty original proofs. Count up the num- 
ber of lines and the number of errors. 
Get the percentage of errors to lines. 


It takes twice as long to correct an 
error as it does to make it, so multiply 
this percentage by three. 


Take this resultant percentage and 
apply it to your total Composing Room 
payroll for the year. See how much 
money errors are costing you. 


When you find out what they cost 
you write and tell us the amount. 
We will show you a source of 
profit you have never heard of. 


Matrix Contrast Corp. 
33 W. 42nd St., New York City 


San Diego, Cal., Club and Dougals Borderla 
Climate Club, Douglas, Ariz. Bh | 
Harold 


Harry C. 


newspapers for Lie| 
Products Company, Bouillon Cubes, 239 Fou 
avenue, New York City. | 
National Advertiser Advertising Agency, | 
West 47th street, New York. Making 
schedules with newspapers for the Emerger 
Laboratories, “‘Poslam’’, 245 West 47th stre 
New York. 

Fred M. Randall Company, Detroit. YV 
handle the advertising of the Scotten-Dillon C¢ 
pany, Detroit, manufacturers of Yankee (€ 


brand tobaccos. 

m. H. in Company, 342 Madison a) 
nue, New York City. Making contracts 4 
placing copy with newspapers for Thon 
Lipton, Tea, New York. 

Redfield Advertising Agency, 34 W. 33d stré 
New York. In charge of the account 
Rossiter, Tyler & McDonell, Radio, New Yo 

Reimers & Osborn, Inc., 285 Madison aven 
New York. Will direct advertising account 
Cordley & Hayes, New York City. | 

Spector and Goldensky, Philadelphia. Has) 
tained the account of the Borman Service, Pe 
sylvania, employment agency, 


have 

you been 
following the 
remarkable 


growth 
of the 


Detroit Times 


A paper 
The public decides the progrese of a 
newspaper. 
The continuous rising circulation of 
ork Evening Graphic vividly 
demonstrates popular acceptance of this 
newspaper 
reader interest. 
Advertisers daily realize the benefit of 
this power through achieved results from 
Evening Graphic. ; 
With a constantly increasing circula 
tion, plus a constant growth in adver. 
won 
Graphic offers the advertiser an ex: 
tremely profitable opportunity. 

NEW 
Evenine Grapnit 
H. A. AHERN, Advertising Mgr. 

25 City Hall Place 


= 
with the people 
the New Y 

as. a medium of unusual 
the advertising columns of the New York 
tising lineage, the New York E 
Published by BERNARR MACFADDED 

New York City 


DOMINANT / 


Pinellas County, Florida 


Daily News 


ST, PETERSBURG’S PICTURE PAPER 


Owned by Frank Fortune Pulver 
Edited by Major Alfred Birdsall 


America’s Biggest Tabloid 
Florida’s Fastest 
Growing Newspaper 
To be assured of Complete 
Coverage— 

USE THE NEWS 


Represented by 


GEORGE B. DAVID COMPANY’ 


NEW YORK: 110 East 42nd Street 
CHICAGO: 1900 Wrigley Building 
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*OOKS on publicity are flowing from 
* the presses of American publishers 
out as rapidly ‘as books on newspaper 
iting and making. These manuals on 
iw to get matter into the newspapers are 
coming specialized: the latest “Pub- 
Hy (J. H. Sears & Co.) by Roger 
‘illiam Riis and Charles W. Bonner, 
)., concerns itself primarily with getting 
lustrial news into the press. The intro- 
ction is contributed by the well-known 
ort story writer, Richard Washburn 
uld. 

‘The text on the flap of the jacket thus 
iscribes the volume: 


‘This book tells how the public opinion of a 
ition has been made to veer sharply, even 
verse itself, under the powerful force of a 
jll-directed publicity campaign. It describes 
w public utilities, by such publicity, have 
)n over to them the friendly attitude of the 
yple. This volume tells how large corpora- 
ins and industries have been saved by means 
| news publicity. 


Carping critics who tell magazine 
aders that the American press has lost 
f its influence would do well to re-read 
i2 quotation just given. The editorial 
ge may have declined in influence, the 
itorial writer may be only a highly paid 
ice boy, the newspaper itself may be 
iblished just to meet conditions of ad- 
rtising contracts that call for position 
pngside reading matter, the publisher 
vy have sold his soul for a mess of 
ittage—in spite of all the critics say, 
ny have evidently overlooked one field 
mere the newspaper still has some in- 
fence, if only it has the help of the 
izhly paid expert of publicity. 

Richard Washburn Child, whose fiction 
tvays has such grace and charm, thus 
lesents in his introduction the case for 
blicity : 

No other land has developed the art, the 
ence and, indeed, the ethics of publicity to 
4: extent. we have seen under our noses in 
merica; but, in spite of thls, there is lacking 
our current literature any substantial treat- 
snt of publicity and its effect upon our 
ilization. 

evidently Mr. Child is not a reader of 
mTOR & PusBLisHeER, for if he were, he 
buld know that the shelf for books on 
blicity is already so crowded that space 
-only be found for new ones by lay- 
i them flatwise on top of other texts. 
it even now this little space between the 
iw of books and the shelf above is fairly 
ell filled. 

What is the function of the reputable 
epert in publicity? Mr. Child answers 
fat question when he says in his intro- 
action, “The function of good publicity 
“perts may be to counsel silence as often 
to counsel outspokenness.” This as- 
‘tion may be true, but the experts whom 
‘know have always presented their case 
jite differently. They have said, “Give 
fe press all the facts! Speak out, don’t 
‘ep silent.” 

(Because of the high place held by Mr. 
jis and Mr. Bonner in the field of m- 
(istrial publicity, it is interesting to note 
* whom they give credit for being “the 
‘eatest publicity man on earth.” With- 
(tt any qualifications whatsoever they 
srard this distinction to William Jennings 
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The International Syndicate 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Bryan (page 16). The reasons why they 
give first place to Mr. Bryan are (1) 
because he knew the value of news applied 
to and in the interest of a private cause, 
(2). because he knew how to make a 
private cause look like a public cause, 
and, (3) because he knew how, by subtle 
apocryphal processes, to create of a public 
cause a public duty. In other words, 
Mr. Bryan, to use the illustration given 
in the book, made a good many people 
believe that it was their public duty to 
go to Florida. The Florida boom, ac- 
cording to page 19, “became the most 
consistent, the most engaging story in the 
American press for two years.” 

To show what one industrial concern 
can accomplish in one year in one news- 
paper the authors mention in a list the 
news stories of the General Electric Com- 
pany which appeared in the New York 
Times from September, 1924, to Septem- 
ber, 1925 (pages 35-38). That imposing 
list of news stories, however, does not say 
how many of them came from the pub- 
licity department of the General Electric 
and how many were dug up by those who 
work for the Times. This fact must be 
known before a logical deduction can be 
reached. 

In speaking of a single issue of ‘another 
New York newspaper the authors on page 
39 print the following: 


The New York Sun of Jan. 14, 1926, con- 
tained 162 items of news. Examining each 
one of these, we can fairly conclude that no 
fewer than 75 of them were either publicity 
releases or, at least, of distinctly interested 
origin. That leaves 87 items of general news 
nature, obviously not obtained from publicity 
sources. 


Earlier in the volume the proprietor of 
a large newspaper syndicate which had 
requested all general releases from pub- 
licity agencies is quoted as saying: 

“We would rather have material from news 
publicity agencies than from free-lance writers, 
not because we wish to save the money we 
have to pay the latter, but for the reason 
that the news publicity man, offering frankly 
prejudiced material, is under the necessity of 
preparing his stories so carefully and having 
them so replete with interesting information 
that we find the publicity output usually of 
a far higher order than the other material, 
judged as news and real information.” 


The volume frankly is an excellent text 
on industrial publicity. It is full of meat 
for those who have charge of sending 
out the news from industrial plants. It 
gets down to brass tacks: with actual 
cases. The chapter, “Public Relations in 
Industry,’ deserves the thoughtful con- 
sideration of those who edit and make 
American newspapers. Throughout the 
volume the material has been well organ- 
ized and presented in an attractive way. 

It is because the authors seem to speak 
with so much authority that their words 
raise grave doubts about the tuture trree- 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS 
MADE PLAIN 


BY SIGMUND 
The Father of Psychoanalysis 


25 Daily Releases 


Here at last, in simple language, the 
famous father of Psychoanalysis tells 
what it is. In a series of twenty-five 
short articles of 500 words each, Dr, 
Sigmund Freud, of Vienna, makes clear 
his system of discovering, exploring and 
explaining the dark nooks and corners of 
our innermost selves, generally referred 
to as ‘‘the soul.’’ He shows how to lay 
the ghost of fear and build up confidence, 


SYNDICATE 
the World 


NINE EAST THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET NEW YORK CITY. 
Herbert 8. Houston, Myles F. Lasker, 
President and Vice-President and 
Editor-in-Chief General Manager 


for October 2;°1926 


dom of the American newspaper. Is the 
reporter to become merely a copy run- 
ner between the industrial plant, for ex- 
ample, and the news room? Is the real 
power of the press to move from the edi- 
tor’s office to the one presided over by the 
publicity expert? Is the newspaper reader 
to get only “frankly prejudiced material” ? 
Several times*I have expressed the opin- 
ion that the reporter was hanging his hat 
too far down the line in the newspaper 
office. 


N recent years The Nation has been 

extremely critical of the New York 
Times.- On several occasions it has said 
some rather sharp things both about the 
paper and its owner, Adolph S. Ochs. 
But in the issue for September 29 The 
Nation has an editorial about the Times 
which it calls “The Greatest Newspaper 
in the World.” It puts in italics, how- 
ever, the “news” of newspaper—to show 
where the Times puts the emphasis. 

From the editorial the following quo- 
tation is made: 


The criticism which The Nation and others 
have heaped upon it is in a measure a tribute, 
for it has made itself the standard by which 
news-gathering is judged. As a record of 
current history it might be but it is not sur- 
passed. There are newspapers in Japan and 
France and Great Britain, and tabloids in 
America, with twic@ or three times its circula- 
tion, but these journals of vast distribution 
are today amusement-sheets rather than 
chronicles of the world, and in its chosen field 
the New York Times has risen steadily to 
the top. The London Times, which was once 
indispensable to men who watched history _boil- 
ing in far-off corners of the earth, has fallen 
sadly; the Manchester Guardian, a greater 
force as a maker of world opinion. can hardly 
compete with the New York Times’s world- 
wide telegraphic news service; and no other 


American newspaper begins to rival it in 
amount or quality of daily news. It “covers” 
the world. 


The editorial continues with a personal 
tribute to Mr. Ochs and then proceeds 
to give reasons why it regards the edi- 
torial page of the Times as “one of the 
dullest” in America. 


The Great Empire of 
The Southwest 


is literally spending millions of 
dollars. 
The thoughts, actions and habits 
of Southwesterners are influenced 
by their 


Weekly Newspapers 

Our organization represents 325 
weekly newspapers in Texas, Okla- 
homa and New Mexico, and we can 
furnish compJete market informa- 
tion on this territory. 

A letter to our Dallas office will 
bring you some very interesting 
figures. 


The H. L. Grable Co. 


“National Advertising Representa- 
tives of Weekly Newspapers” 
TEXAS—OKLAHOMA—NEW 
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25 Hast 26th St. Widener Bldg. 
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HAT of the tabloids? That is the 

question which Richard G. deRoche- 

mont discusses in The American Mércury 
for October. Here is a quotation: 


_ The future of the tabloid press in America 
is a matter of dispute. It has been predicted 
recently by Carr. V. Van Anda of the New York 
Tines, that in a few years all the daily news- 
papers will be forced to adopt the tabloid form. 
Undoubtedly the increase in the cost of news- 
print and the convenience of the new size in 
production and distribution point to its further 
proliferation, But many advertisers do not 
believe that it affords sufficient room on its 
pages for effective display advertising, and say 
that they thus find its space more expensive 
than the results justify. Careless make-up and 
slipshod printing have been deterrents to profit- 
able advertising accounts in many cases. 


* %*, * 


R. HOTCHKIN will publish this 
". * month “Making Money in Adver- 
tising.” It is described as a book for 
“boosters.” 


About 35 students studied printing and 
rural journalism at South Dakota State 
College last year. 


Use the 
COMBINATION RATE 


OF 
The Gazette Times 


(Morning and Sunday) 
AND 


Chronicle Telegraph 
(Evening) 

in order to cover Pittsburgh 

and Western Pennsylvania 

thoroughly at the lowest cost. 


Member A. B. C. 


URBAN E. DICE, Nat. Adv. Mer. 
GAZETTE SQ., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
National Representatives: 

Ez. M. BURKE, Ino. 

42nd and Broadway, N. Y. 

122 8. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
Constitution Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
R. J. BIDWELL CO. 

742 Market St., San Franoisco, Cal. 
Times Bldg., Les Angeles, Cal. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 


is growing rapidly 


A new $5,000,000 rayon plant 
and other new industries are now 
being constructed there. 


The city and suburban terri- 
tory is covered by 


Che News 


Morning and Sunday 


with a circulation of 7,500 daily 
and 9,000 Sunday at only 3 cents 
a line. 

Member A. B. C. 


Represented nationally by the 
DEVINE-MacQUOID CO., 
New York Pittsburgh 


Inc. 
Chicago 


DO YOU NEED 
A TRAINED MAN ? 


The Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza- 
tion of college trained newspaper, 
magazine and advertising men, 
wants to help you find him. 
The Bureau puts you in touch 
with experienced, energetic men 
—it saves you time by recom- 
mending only those who meet 
your requirements. 

If you expect a vacancy, please 
write Robert B. Tarr, Director, 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta 
Chi, P. O. Box 115, Pontiac, 
Michigan. 


NO CHARGE TO 
EMPLOYERS. 
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TOKIO PUBLISHER 
ARRIVES IN U. S. 


B. W. Fleisher of Japan Advertiser 
Comes to New York for Medical 


Treatment—Morris in Charge 


B. W. Fleisher, publisher and editor of 
the Japan Advertiser, Tokio, arrived at 
Vancouver on the steamer Empress of 
Canada, Sept. 20, 
and came at once 
to New York 
where he is to re- 
ceive the  treat- 
ment of specialists 
for phlebitis from 
which he has been 
suffering for al- 
most a year. Mrs. 
Fleisher accom- 
panied him on the 
journey. 

During Mr. 
Fleisher’s absence 
from Japan, his 
interests there will 
be represented by 
John R. Morris, general manager of the 
Advertiser Publishing Company, which 
publishes both the Japan Advertiser and 
The Trans-Pacific and conducts the 
largest foreign commercial printing organ- 
ization in the Far East, the Japan Ad- 
vertiser Press. Mr. Fleisher is also pro- 
prietor and president of the Trans- 
Pacific Advertising & Service Bureau, 
which handles much of the American ad- 
vertising placed in Japanese newspapers 
and magazines. 

Frank H. Hedges, 


B. W. FLEIsHER 


managing editor of 
the Japan Advertiser since the earth- 
quake of September, 1923, has resigned 
and on Oct. 15 is to be succeeded by 
Hugh Byas, who was managing editor 
from 1914 to 1922 and who for the last 
four years has been the paper’s staff cor- 
respondent in London. Mr. Hedges will 
continue to be contributing editor ot the 
Advertiser, in which capacity he is to 
leave Japan in October on a trip around 
the world through China, India, Europe 
and the United States. He will return 
to Japan in about one year. Mr. Byas, 
who has already sailed for Japan, was 
succeeded in London by F. A. Mac- 
Kenzie, for many years with the London 
Daily Mail and London Times Weekly, 
but more recently the correspondent of 
the Chicago Daily News at Moscow. 

D. H. Lawson, formerly manager of 
the Manila (P. I.) Daily Bulletin, the 
Shanghai (China) China Press and, 
until three months ago general manager 
of the Long Beach (Cal.) Sun, is busi- 
ness manager and director of advertising 
of the Japan Advertiser. Irwin A. 
Viadimir, formerly production manager 
of the Sales Producing Circular Com- 
pany, New York, is advertising man- 
ager. 

The news editor of the Advertiser is 
Hugh J. Schuck, who joined the paper 
soon after the earthquake and was pro- 
moted to his present post last summer 
on the departure of J. Hamilton John- 
son, who resigned to become news editor 
of the Manila Daily Bulletin. Others 
in the news room include H. Francis 
Misselwitz, former St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch reporter who also served for some 
time as instructor in news writing at the 
School of Journalism, University of 
Missouri; Burton Crane, formerly of the 
Philadelphia bureau of the Associated 


Press; Edward Hunter, until a few 
weeks ago with the San Francisco 
Bulletin. 

Oland D. Russell, who has worked 


during the last 10 years on the St. Jo- 
seph (Mo.) Gazette, Philadelphia Public 
Ledger and New York Evening Post, also 
is in the news room but is famous in 
Japan chiefly for his daily “colyum” on 
the editorial page called ‘“Achi-Kochi,” 
which in Japanese means “There and 
Here.” 

The Tokio manager of the Trans- 
Pacific Advertising & Service Bureau is 
David S, Tait, formerly advertising man- 
ager of the Advertiser. J.P. Barry, 


Editor & Publisher 


who was in Tokio as general manager 
of the Advertiser from 1919 to 1921, is 
in charge of the New York office of the 
service bureau as vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of that organization. 

F. M. Flynn, formerly with the Ste- 
phens Publishing Company of Columbia, 
Mo., is manager of the Japan Advertiser 
Press. 


Modern 
Composing Room 
Furniture 


as made by us will speed 
up production and re- 
duce costs—a real saving 
in your Pay Roll. Are 
you interested? If s0, 
consult your regular deal- 
er in printers’ supplies 
or write us direct. 


Do it now! 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


PRESS CONTROL 


“Safest System in theWerld” 


For large and 
small plants 


Cutler-Hammer Control- 
lers for presses of every 
size and for every type of 
motor-driven machine. 


Address all communications: 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1203 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CUTLER- HAMMER 
32-Page 
floe Press For Sale 


Takes eight 12%-em, 22- 
in. columns; prints 4 to 16 
pages in multiples of two 
and up to 32 pages in fours; 
four decks, single width; 
in excellent running condi- 
tion. Also 


Comp’ete Stereotype Ouifit 


to go with above 


Owing to consolidation we 
have no further use for this 
equipment and will sell at a 
reasonable price to quick 
buyer. Saruple of work sent 
upon application. 


Address All Inquiries to 
Frank D. Schroth 
Gen. Mer. 
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Trenton, New Jersey 
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EDITOR’S SLAYER CAUGHT 


John Owen Says He and Companion 
Killed Dovery During Hold-Up 


The mystery of the slaying of Thomas 
Dovery, editor of the Kelso (Wash.) 
Cowlitz County News, on the night of 
June 19, 1925, was cleared last week with 


Supplies and Equipment 


Don’t Pig Metal 


It Wastes Money | 


Don’t melt your metal twice to use 
it once. Write for trial offer. The 
Monomelt “Single Melting Sys- 
tem.” References gladly furnished. 


QNOMELT 


Eliminates the Metal Furnace 


The Monomelt Co. 
4509-19 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago ; Illinois 
World Bldg., New York City 


Fastest, most ‘easily operated, 
most accurate) and durable flat 
casting box you can buy.. Per- 
pea balanced. New design lock- 

ei bas allows for quick change 
whe regulating thickness of casts. 
Positive quick ‘lock-up at four 
points on box with one lever 
movement. ‘Write for complete 
catalog of Goss Stereotyping 
Machinery... _ 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


BATTERY OF SIX 


the confession of John W. Owen, paro 
convict, that he and another paroled | 
vict had killed the editor during an) 
tempted hold-up. 

Owen said that his companion stru 
the editor over the head with a revoly’ 
the impact causing it to be discharg 
The bullet entered Dovery’s body tall 
him instantly. | 


( 


Stuffing Machines 
border. In one plant the machine has saved 
i 
tributors and to the readers. | 
if 
Write for full particulars a 


Halvorsen Newspaper 
are now being used by many ofthe leading 
newspapers from coast tocoast and border 
one-fifth of its costin six months. | Papers 
can be delivered in better condition to dis- 

After a thorough investigation you 
will want to invest ! 

NONPAREIL MACHINE COMPANY 

36 S. Throop Street, Chicago — | 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. (@ 
CHICAGO — NEW YORK—LONDON WN 


HOE PNEUMATIC 


MATRIX-DRYING PRESSES 


With Independent 
Gas-fired Steam 
Generators. 

The quickest and the 
most economical 
Presses for the 
moulding and drying ; 
of Matrices. : 


More than S00 in use 


R. HOE & CO., INC. 


T South Dearborn Street 
' CHICAGO, ILL. 


DUNELLEN, N. J. 


504-520 Grand St., New York City 


7 Water Street 
’ BOSTON, MASS. 


also at 
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ADVERTISING 


General Promotion 


a SS SE Ee eae aes ee 
Advertising Promotion—If you want more 
business, communicate with the International 
Publications Service, Incorporated, Suite 1004, 
1841 Broadway, New York City. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Brokers 


October Opportunities—Controlling interest 
evening paper middle west; exclusive field; ex- 
ceptionally gocd equipment; earning dividends; 
nitial payment $15,000. Evening paper Okla- 
Whoma; exclusive field; adequate plant; earning 
Jarge dividends; initial payment $15,000. J. B. 
hale, Times Bldg., New York. 


The Only Paper (weekly) in Mississippi county 
seat town. Not a better field in the state. 
Nets nearly 20 per cent on investment under 
tmployed management. A $25,000 property, 
ind worth more. Write at once for particulars. 


Prop. 1459x. The F. Henrichs Agency, 
Litchfield, Ill. 
———— es 


Newspapers For Sale 


| a SS eee 
3est Small City Daily on Florida East Coast 
‘an _be bought October 1st. $25,000 cash to 
tandle. Grossed $90,000 fiscal year ending Oc- 
ober 1. Long time lease considered. $35,000 
lew equipment. Fine future for city and paper. 
Shoe-stringers and curious save time, proof of 
bility to buy required. Box A-966; Editor & 
?ublisher, 


“or Sale—Fastest growing daily newspaper in 
rizona, in best city in the state, will consider 
Jelling upwards of $20,000 in stock to live 
lewspaper man. Good opportunity to party 
V can convince publisher of his ability. 
ox A-977, Epiror & PUBLISHER. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


i When quick, additional circulation 
verage becomes necessary, remember that our 
Wenty years in this one line of endeavor is 
jour proof against experimenting. Write or 
ire Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
ock, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


irculation Builders—Blair & Austin, 1504 Cen- 
te Ave., Reading, Penn. Originators of Sales- 
janship Club Campaigns. 


OTICE, Without Contract or Purchase of 
hina we will grant any newspaper the services 
a capable crew manager with supplies to 
emonstrate~ to publisher the possibility of 
roducing circulation (City or suburban car- 
er. Dealer’and R. F. D. at a maximum cost 
f $0.50 per order. The offer is possible 
rough our ability to follow up your canvass 


q ith our sales organization, securing in excess 
) a 75% increase on our local china sale plus 
tmanent demand. The Albright China Co., 


Ox 203, Palmyra, N. J. 
EDITORIAL 


Syndicate Features 


5) 
ward Brubaker’s Inside Looking Out; sane, 
morous comment, written to tickle your 
phisticates, not to jazz your morons; 7-day 
‘torial page feature, or for Saturday or Sun- 
y supplements. Just starting. Wire for sam- 
*s. De Bekker’s Talks to Music Lovers, Sat- 
day or Sunday, 26 weeks starting Oct. 2-3-4, to 
erage 1,500, not including Question Box and 
ories of Operas. Address The Writers’ Pub- 
Ihing Co., Inc., 9 W. 64th St., New York City. 
9 OTERO NEW OTK City. 


‘eatello (Ida.) Journal and Wilson Journal 
aston, Pa.) are the new customers this week. 
4r sample of a live, alert, up-to-date service, 
Mite The Graphic Syndicate, 25 City Hall 
ace, New York. 


EMPLOYMENT 
| Help Wanted 


a city of a half million population for a 


al 


The efforts of 
‘h a man will be recognized and_ properly 
varded. by an organization which affords op- 
tunity for a capable man to reach the great- 
heights in the newspaper business. If you 
| this man and can prove it, write giving 
‘| details, including present earning capacity, 
‘Box A-972. Correspondence will be held in 
ict confidence. The men in our organization 
iw this advertisement is being published. 


a 


Pa 
‘ 


EMPLOYMENT 
Help Wanted 


Circulation Promotion Manager for New York 


business daily. Must be experienced man: 
es references. Box A-955, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


Solicitor—Can use one or two special page 
solicitors who can stay sober, stick to facts, 
work. steady and stand prosperity. Page being 
accepted by newspapers that have consistently 
turned down this type of lineage for years. Will 
pay 20 and 25 for contracts only, no call 
backs for copy. Night-letter me at Hotel Mc- 
Cray, Uniontown, Pa. George Spayth. 


Wanted—Established syndicate would like to 
hear from men and women with new features. 
Send samples, full details. All material re- 
turned. Box A-965, Editor & Publisher. 


Young Man, 21-28, for newspaper executive’s 
office. Knowledge of typewriting and shorthand 
essential. Unusual opportunity for advancement 
in any field of journalism for ambitious, hard- 
werking man. Box A-973, Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 


Advertising Salesman—Special Page and Spe- 
cial Edition experience. Desires connection, 
temporary or permanent, preferably near New 
York. Interview anytime. Box A-933, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Assistant Publisher, business manager, adver- 
tising manager, of wide experience and un- 
heatable record as organizer and _ business 
getter seeks wider field with greater oppor- 
tunity. . Now employed as business manager 
by Iastern city newspaper. Box A-942, Ed- 
itor & Publisher. 

ee ee Se ee ee Oe 


Circulation position where hard work and 
knowledge qualifies for advancement. College 
graduate with five years’ experience in all 
Phases of circulation work, including A. B. C. 
ae references. Box A-935, Editor & Pub- 
isher. ‘ 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations Wanted 


Hearst Editor—Copyreader, Experienced Every 
Position. Editorial department. Box A-978, 
Editor & Publisher. 


I Want to Go South. All around newspaper 
man who has specialized in sports, polo, yacht- 
ing, baseball. Also good general reporter. 
Coilege man. New York newspaper reputation, 
Also have fine knowledge of U. S., Europe and 
Latin America, At liberty October 15th.’ Box 
A-¢67, Editor & Publisher, 

a et 


Managing Editor—College man, 11 years’ met- 


ropolitan and small-city experience; alert, ag- 
gressive. Effective crganizer; hard worker; 
clean record, Moderate starting salary, 


“Worker,” A-964, Editor & Publisher. 


Mechanical Superintendent or Foreman of com- 
Posing room wants to get located with good 
paper. Good reason for wanting to change 
present position. Best references as to char- 
acter and ability. A-947, Editor & Publisher. 


Mr. Publisher—A young advertising producer 
seeks new connection as Manager, or Solicitor 
and Copy writer. Twelve years experience, 
Worth considering. Box A-969, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Mr. Publisher—Advertising, Merchandising 
manager, exceptional experience—development 
general and newspaper advertising, now di- 
rector advertising $30,000,000 concern, desires 
return to publication business. Particularly in- 
ferested..in promotion or merchandising depart- 
ments, opportunity to develop with publisher 
who wants younger man, Protestant American, 
to assume responsibility. Address A-968, 
Editer & Publisher. 


Newspaper publisher who has just sold suc- 
cessful small daily at satisfactory price, is 
looking for opening on daily in city of from 
20,000 up where he may ultimately acquire 
as much minority stock as $10,000 will buy. 
A-975, care Epiror & PusLisHeEr. 


Newspaper Woman—Twelve years’ experience 
on New York newspapers as special feature 
writer and editor of women’s pages—specialty 
interviews—syndicate preferred, A-974, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Newspaper Woman, experienced in reportorial, 
editorial, feature and column writing, now 
employed, would like to connect with paper in 
South or Middle West. Can furnish clippings. 
Address A-924, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulating Manager—With record of accomp- 


lishment, know promoticn, office routine, 
-, B. C. and Mailing. 7 years in last po- 
sition. A No. 1 reference. Address Box A- 


948, care Editor & Publisher, 


Circulation Manager.—Young man now em- 
ployed as assistant circulation manager of paper 
with 20,000 circulation wants to connect with 
paper that needs man to take charge of circu- 
lation department who is thoroughly experienced 
in delivery, promotion, office and A. B. C. Good 
references. A-971, Editor & Publisher. 


ee 


Circulation Manager—Fifteen years’ experience 
from carrier to Circulation Director on large 
dailies. Morning and afternoon experience. 
Know how to manage boys to get results. 
Know’ how to manage agents, canvassers and 
solicitors; also mail order campaigns. Am 
good organizer. Know A. B. and office 
detail. Solicit interview at my expense. A- 
936, Editor & Publisher. 


City Editor of small daily wants editorship of 
weekly. Box A-950, Editor & Publisher. 
ee eee 
Desk Man—Seeks position on daily. Reporting 
and rewrite also. Available at once. Box 
A-940, Editor & Publisher. 


Editor—Now completing 15 years’ engagement 
as researcher, writer and editor for I. N, 
Phelps-Stokes’ Iconography of Manhattan Is- 
land, desires responsible new position in New 
York City as editor of magazine, encyclopedia, 
or book of local history or biography., Skilled 
organizer and executive; American, Christian, 
university graduate. Address Thomas W. 
Hotchkiss, Box 342, Peekskill, N, fs 


Editor, Reporter, 28, small city and metropoli- 
tan experience, open for desk or beat on 
oe ily in city above 75,000. Box A-928, 
Editor & Publisher. 
pe a Sy 
Fditorial situation,-wanted on afternoon» daily. 
Experienced telegraph editor and _ editorial 
writer: Western experience. Box A-970, Editor 
& . Publisher, ; 


Plant or Composing Room Superintendent— 
Knows production and how to get it. Knows 
systems and how to make them work. Knows 
men and how to handle them. Improved service 
and cut costs has been record. Address A-962, 
Editor & Publisher. 


oe Ee eee eee 
Pressmen, 27 years’ experience on newspapers 
and job work, executive ability desires con- 


nections, Address Mayo Blackwell, care 
Editor and Publisher. 


Sports Editor—National reputation metropoli- 
tan field. Original small town man; like it 
better. Young. Married. Wants permanent 
jeb as sports editor city 100,000—200,000 pop- 
ulation. Now emplcyed. Box A-952, Editor 
& Publisher. 
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Telegraph and Local Editor now working, 
on small morning daily. Want job on eve- 
ning daily, good weekly, or on writing end 
special edition crew. Also had Chamber of 
Commerce and_ political experience. No kid. 
References, Address, Currie, Democrat, Duran- 
go, Coloradc. 


Wanted—Position as managing editor or news 
editor. Price, $150 weekly. Experience, 26 
years. Have been called by New York critic 
“genius at make-up.” As writer, praised by 
two of America’s magazine editors, one of 
international reputation. Getting out compelling 


paper, I believe, my. particular qualification, 
Don’t drink. References, from men at top jin 
New York. Paper connected with has in- 


‘creased circulation about 30,000 in less than 
six months. Third of this due to my efforts. 
Address A-976, Eprtor AND PUBLISHER, 


MECHANICA 


Equipment for Sale 


For Sale—Direct Current, 220 volt, 50 hp. Press 
Drive and control at a great bargain for de- 
livery about Oct. 1. All in perfect condition 
and with an extra new armature which alone 
cost $550.- For price and terms” write The 
Zanesville Publishing Company, Zanesville, O. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment for Sale 


Job Presses, Paper Cutters, Wire Sti 
etc.—A complete line. Overhauled and guar- 
anteed machines at bargain prices. Easy 
terms. Hoffmann Type & Engraving Co., 114 
E. 13th St., N. Y. City. 


ee eee ee 
Printers’, Bookbinders’ Outfitters—Modern cut- 
cost equipment, also rebuilt machinery. Con- 
ner, Fendler Branch, A. T. F. Co., New York 
City. 
ES 
Photo-Engraving plant for sale. Ideal for one 
or two men. Miles Machinery Co., 409 W. 
26th St., New York. 


Used Goss Matt Roller for wet mats only, for 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co., 1535 
So. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


Equipment Wanted 


Ali Kinds of Photo-Engraving, electrotyping 


and stereotyping equipment wanted. We y 
cash, Miles Machinery Co., 409 W. 26th St., 
New York. 


Machinery Wanted—Router, must be in good 
condition and cheap. New Method Matrix Co., 
233 West 35th St., New Yerk City. 


ag LEGAL 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


New York, August 31, 1926. 


The Board of Directors have declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 
per cent (1%%) on the Cumulative 7% Pre- 
ferred Stock of this Company, and a regular 
quarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent 
(1%%) on the Oumulative 6% Preferred Stock 
of this Company, for the current quarter, pay- 
able October 15th, 1926, to holders of record at 
the close of business October Ist, 1926. Checks 
will be mailed. Transfer books will not close. 


OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 


OPPORTUNITY 


to secure a daily newspaper, ex- 


clusive in its field, in a medium 
sized New York State city. 
Showing splendid profits on price 
asked. $50,000 cash required. 


Palmer, DeWitt & Palmer 
350 Madison Ave., New York 


CONSOLIDATION 


The merging of uewspaper interests is 
a subject that has received special study 
and investigation by this firm for nearly 
17 years. It is a big subject and requires 
considerable technical knowledge, both as 
to valuation and operating methods, When 
properly organized, the results are never 
disappointing. 


We have been factors in many important 
consolidations, sales and appraisals, 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES == 


We Have Moved 


Into new and larger of- 
fices in Springfield’s finest 
offtce building. Please 


note our new address: 


509-511 Security Bldg., 
44 Vernon Street 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, ING 
SECURITY BLDG. SPRINGFIELD, Mass 


+e 
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The facts 


about the New York 
evening newspaper 
situation and certain 
important and little- 
known phases of the 
New York Market, 
have been gathered by 
The New York Telegram, 
after several months 
of extensive research, 
and set down just 
as they were found. 
They present an 
interesting study 
to advertisers and 
advertising agents 
who demand concise, 
accurate and impartial 
data before investing 
the advertising dollar. 
A free copy of 
“Facts & Figures” 
will be mailed with 
pleasure. Please use 
your business letter-head. 
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THE only newspaper 
in America that has 
more than a million 


daily circulation— 


New York’s Picture N ewspaper 


The net paid predlations of the News 
as required for government statement, 
for the six months ending September 30, 
1926 are 1,082,976 copies daily only and 
1,244,316 copies Sunday only. The 
average net paid circulations for the 
month of September 1926 were daily 
—1,140,710; Sunday—1,312,774. 


—and the strongest advertising 
” _ medium in New York today! 


Editor & Publisher jormO craves 79. woo 


391,465 


A Gain of 9,460 Copies 


(THE AVERAGE net paid daily and Sunday cit- 

culation of The New York Times, as reported to 
the Post Office Department for the six months ended 
September 30, 1926, was 391,465 copies—the high- 
est figure ever reported by The Times for a cor- 
responding period of any year. 


The circulation, as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of last year, shows a gain of 9,460 copies. 


SIX MONTHS ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1926 . . 391,465 
SIX MONTHS ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1925 . , .382,005 
GAIN — 9,460 


eo 16 Ve 18) 16, eel oe. «66, “Oe Ge cee ele te @ Sule 10 be (0) Je7 6) © 0 ¢ ee Lec mmne 


Even more significant than the fact that the aver- 
age daily and Sunday circulation of The New York 
Times is greater than that of any other standard sized 
New York morning newspaper is the unsurpassed 


high quality of The Times readers. 


The accuracy, the completeness and the impartiality of its news 
have established The Times as the preferred newspaper of intelli- 
gent and thinking readers. 


The Times is advertising leader among newspapers in the 
greatest market in the world. In nine months of 1926 The Times 
published 21,821,052 agate lines of advertising, a new high record, 
a gain of 1,906,182 lines over the corresponding period of 1925, 
and an excess of 8,132,480 lines over the second New York news- 
paper. This great volume of advertising is of the highest quality, 
for the censorship exercised by The New York Times over the 
advertising submitted for its columns excludes fraudulent and mis- 
leading announcements. 


The New Work Times 


< “iA — 
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Yes, 
They Really Buy 


Herald: 


Circulation 


Eee merchandisers measure an ad- 

vertising medium by the way in which it 
is able to answer one question: Do its readers 
really buy? 


The thing that counts 1s volume 
of sales—not mere bulk of readers. 


Advertisers who get results, look.at the character of a news- 
paper’s circulation before leaping into its columns. 


The deliberate appeal of the Herald Tribune is to intelli- 
gent energetic readers, people of substance. The entire 
paper, from the unusual scope of its general news to the: 
sparkling quality of its sporting pages, from its unique 
Sunday magazine section, to «*Books’’, its famous literary: 
review, is aimed at, and is welcomed bys the Prosperous 
and progressive. \ : 


Furthermore, pe ie Eidenieal hb of ihe 
metropolis, where thirty-two. percent of the nien listed ‘in 
the Directory of Directors have their homes, the Herald 
Tribune is the preferred standard-size morning paper on’ 
weekdays. 


Advertisements in the Herald Tribune are 
effective—they reach actual buyers, readers who 
really have money to spend. 


Week-days Net paid exceeds . . . 290,000 
Sunday’s Net paid exceeds . . . . 340,000 


\ 
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ye ZZ 7,09 6. Breaking all records for daily news- 


papers in the state of Ohio, the Cleveland Pre:s now 
has 227,856 average daily circulation. A gain of 5,219 
in six months, a gain of 16,646 in twelve months, a 


gain of 26,492 in eighteen months. 


Never in the history of Cleveland has any other news- 
paper had a daily circulation to compare with this, 
never have advertisers had so powerful a selling force. 
In Greater Cleveland alone the Press now has a daily 
circulation of 183,759—a coverage of one newspaper 
to every English-reading family in the city. 


Truly, “the Press is the first advertismg buy in 
Cleveland.” | 


Cleveland Press 


A Scripps - Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A. B. C. 


Member of the United Press 
Represented by Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 


aa 
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THe Pittsburgh Press 


eiant of the newspaper world, now ic 
187,497 daily circulation and 244,365 Sun- 
day circulation. Daily gain 5,613; Sunday 
cain 10,987. More daily circulation in Pitts- 
burgh than other two evening papers 
combined; more Sunday circulation in Pitts- 
burgh than other two Sunday papers com- 
bined. First in everything! 


Pittsburgh Press 


A Scripps- Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A. B. C. ; Member of the United Press 
Represented by Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 


‘THE Toledo News-Bee 


now has a total circulation of 97,070 
—an increase of nearly 10,000 dur- 
ing the past 12 months. An ever | 
increasing, ever responsive reader fol- 
lowing recognizes the News-Bee as 
the best newspaper in the Toledo 
territory. 


Toledo News-Bee 


A. Seripps - Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A. B. C. Member of the United Press 
Represented by Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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Tue Akron Times-Press 


announces a total circulation of 47,228, a 
gain of 3,953 for the twelve months. 
Typical of the prestige and power of the 
Times-Press is its exclusive management of 
‘Akron’s first Radio Show which attracted 
30,000 paid admissions. 


Akron ‘Times-Press 


| A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
| | ‘Member of the A. B. C. Member of the United Press 
~ Represented by Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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THe Cincinnati Post 


now has a total circulation of 205,359. During 
the past two years there has been a notable 
change in the Cincmnati situation; the city- 
and-suburban circulation of the Post has — 
increased 29,182 and the total circulation 
has increased 43,286, thus recording a tre- 


mendous swing to The Post. 


Cineinnati Post — 


A Seripps-Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A. B. C. Member of the United Press 
Represented by Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 


THe Kentucky Post 


now has a daily circulation of 27,469 and a 
Sunday circulation of 19,080. This is a 
daily gain of 3,190 and a Sunday gain of 
2,999. The Sunday Kentucky Post is the 


only Sunday newspaper in northern Ken- 


tucky. The Post blankets Kenton and Camp- 
bell counties, including the city of Covington 
—Latonia, Newport, Dayton, Bellevue, Lud- 
low and other cities and towns. 


Kentucky Post 


A Scripps- Howard Newspaper 
(Kentucky Edition of the Cincinnati Post) Member of the United Press ' 
Represented by Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250-Park Avenue, New York 
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THE Youngstown Telegram 


passes another milepost in its steady and 
substantial circulation progress with a new 
total of 35,014. Again the Telegram 


affirms its leadership in the rich Youngs- 


Seat uuenies ne ie oi een teary Sepa Rais keto ees 


town market with a gain over last year of 


2,492. 


Youngstown ‘Telegram 


A Seripps- Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A: B. C. re Me heey Member of the United Press 
Represented by Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New. York 
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‘THE Columbus Citizen 
holds first place in daily net paid city 


circulation and this dominant position has 
brought increasing recognition from adver- 
tisers, resulting in the record eain for the 
first 9 months of 1926 of more than 1.000.- 
000 lines of advertising. The Citizen’s total 
circulation is now 87,651, a gain of 6.212 for 


the year. 


Columbus Citizen 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


| Member of the A. B. C. Member of the United Press 
Represented by Allied Newspapers, Inc., .250 Park Avenue, New York 


S$ 
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‘THE San Francisco News 


now has 72,787 total net paid circulation— 
a gain of 7,692 over the Government state- 
ment a year ago. In the historic Mission 
district, which contains 50% of San 
Francisco’s population and 41% of her 2,126 
erocery outlets, the domimance of the News 
is outstanding and important. During 
August, The News led all San Francisco 
papers in local food linage, carrying nearly 
3 times as much as the Bulletin. 


San Francisco News 


A Scripps- Howard Newspaper 


Member of the A. B. C. Member of the United Press 
Represented by Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue. New York 
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THe San Diego Sun 


premier newspaper in the wealthy San Diego 


territory, announces a new total circulation 


‘of 19,309. 


The Sun, alone, provides ample coverage of 
San Diego's well-to-do and cultured families 
and through the Sun the advertiser may 
secure this home contact economically and 


therefore profitably. 


San Diego Sun 
A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Member of the A. B. C. Member of the United Press 
Represented by Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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Tue Indianapolis Times 
announces a new total circulation of 60.003, 


the largest circulation in its history. The 


C.| poe ° ° x 
Times is the only Indianapolis newspaper | 
to achieve a gain in local advertising dur- | 
ing the first nine months of 1926. The | 
Times is necessary in every plan to cover | 
Indianapolis. ; 


Indianapolis Times 


A Scripps - Howard Newspaper 


Member of the A. B. C. Member of the United Press 
Represented by Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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‘Lut Oklahoma News 


with a total circulation of 42,195 for the six 
months period ending October | more 
strongly than ever qualifies for exclusive 


listing in the Oklahoma City market. The 


News alone thoroughly covers the territory 


at one low cost, avoiding the high rate and 


duplication of “combination” advertising. 


Oklahoma News 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Member of the A. B. C. Member of the United Press 
Represented by Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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‘THe Houston Press 


announces a total circulation of 35,383 
sworn Government statement for the six 
month period ending October first—a gain 


of 4,881 over last year. To cover the Hous- 


ton trading territory, the Press is indispen- 


‘sable. Press circulation is productive 


circulation — concentrated in Houston and 


envl1rons. 


Houston Press 


A Scripps- Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A. B. C. Member of the United Press 
Represented by Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 


THE Albuquerque State Tribune 


with a new total circulation of 10,750 again 
emphasizes its leadership in New Mexico, 
having more than double the circulation of 
any other New Mexico newspaper. The 
Tribune is strongly dominant in every 
division of circulation and advertising and 


ALONE gives adequate state coverage. 


State Tribune 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


A Seripps-Howard Newspaper 


Member of the A. B. C. Member of the United Press 
Represented by Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 


‘Tue Fort Worth Press 


after having led all ‘Texas papers in adver- 
tising gains durmg 1925, records a gain 
during the first 9 months of 1926 of 1,741, | 
292 lines—larger than the 12 months’ gain 
of 1925! Circulation for the six months 
ending October first is 24,834, a gain of 
6,916. Fort Worth, a key city, cannot be 


covered without the Press. 


Fort Worth Press 


A Scripps - Howard Newspaper 


Member of the A. B. C. Member of the United Press 
Represented by Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue,’ New York 
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THE EL Paso Post 


has the largest city circulation ever attained 


by any El Paso newspaper. 


For the six month period ending October 
1, 1926 the total circulation of the Post was 
14,010 which is a gain of 30% over the 


corresponding period of last year. 


Pei PasiatiPost 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A. B. C. Member of the United Press 
Represented by Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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Tue Memphis Press 


ec a rt | EL 


announces a gain of 2,329 over its sworn 
Government statement of a year ago, total 
net paid circulation for the present six 
month period being 46,578. For years, The 
Press has enjoyed the largest circulation in 
Memphis and year after year its steady 
srowth continues. Memphis cannot be 


covered without the Press. 


Memphis Press 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A. B. C. Member of the United Press 
Represented by Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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Tue Birmingham Post 


through its rapid growth, has completely 


changed _ the » newspaper situation in Birm- 


a 


ingham. The total circulation of The Post 
isnow 52.484. The Post is absolutely essential 
to provide adequate coverage of the 101,000 
families in Birmingham’s city circulation 
area. Post circulation gain over the October 
1925 Government statement is 6,491. 


Birmingham Post 
A Ae Newspaper 


Member of the A. B. C. Member of the United Press 
Represented by Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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THe Washington N. ‘ews 


= 


announces a total circulation of 70,781 for 
the six months ending October first —a 
vain of 8,507. During the first eight 
months, The Daily News gained more 
than 600,000 lines of advertising. The 
News is read “from the decks of the May: 
flower to Chevy Chase.” It is Washington’s 
bright, sparkling five-column newspaper— 
the most interesting paper published at the 
nation’s capital. 


Washington News 


A Scripps - Howard Newspaper 


Member of the A. B. C. Member of the United Press 
Represented by Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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THE Baltimore Post 


on its'sworn Government statement cover- 
ing the six month. period ending October iD 
1926, announces a gain of 2.530 and a new 
total circulation of 113,725. 

The Post is more than a newspaper — it is 
a Baltimore institution on intimate terms 
with its readers. It is the Attorney at Large 
for all the people. 


Baltimore Post 


A Scripps - Howard Newspaper 


: Member of the A. B. C. Member of the United Press 
. Represented by Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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"THE Evansville Press 


now has a daily circulation of 21,697 
ancl: a Sunday circulation of 21,197 
which means that 9 out of every 10 
homes in Evansville are reached by 


Evansville’s dominant newspaper. 


Evansville Press 


A Scripps - Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A. B. C. | Member of the United Press 
Represented by Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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THE Terre Haute Post 


with a new total circulation of 
19,214 more than ever becomes es- 
sential for profitable coverage of 
Terre Haute. Post vain exceeds 
96% and present circulation is the 
largest in its history. The Post is 
the most satisfactory contact with 
Terre Haute families. 


Terre Haute Post 


A Seripps - Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A. B. C. ' Member of the United Press 
Represented by Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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‘Lue Knoxville News 


again (and as usual) makes a substantial 
circulation gain and announces a new total 


circulation of 16.865. 


First in city circulation, first in department 
store advertising, the News. repeatedly 
demonstrates its superior strength as a 
medium and its prestige and power as a 


hewspaper. 


Knoxville News 


A Scripps- Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A. B. C. . Member of the United Press 
Represented by Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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Twenty-four pages of advertising are all too 
limited to portray the spectacular and 
mighty erowth of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers. In circulation—in linage—in pres- 
tige—in editorial character and influence— 
these newspapers each year go forward to 
still greater eminence. 


The Seripps-Howard editorial policy is tolerant, 


liberal, sane. There are no ) entangling alliances. These 


newspapers are free to mterpret the real spirit of 
America and to keep that spirit virile and vivid so that 


it may be more preciously cherished. 
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& The Cbening Bulletin wom 


80TH YEAR, NO. 49 (MAY CIRCULATION: 635,500 COPIBH DAILY.) PHILADELPHIA, MONDAY, JONE 7, 1926- SICOPTHIGHT, (78, BY MULLITIN, COMPANY TWO CENTS 2 


JOM PR RTS eHOOL MILITARY TRarNina|4SKS FRANCE SPARE |e oo ——— REVOLUTION SONS NOMEN FUGITIVES-CAUGHT /SAYS GAMING HOUSE 


SCHOOL MILITARY TRAINING Hl FA R DRY APPEA Who Fled Reformatory, Dressed 


STIR WASHINGTON xe o-eegny,mone| AMERICAN MUTINEER ven ace Sos] 1S WITHIN 2 BLOCKS 
Suis Head Drgeé Member tol icaamece oe | OF POLICE STATION 


Boldly SIAPETOp ote tue) ecesoe from the Vermont State Reformatory 
Support Prohibition and Im- _|arrested in Broad Street Station last 


Fan (By Associated Press.) _ ‘ 
Cummins-Brookhart Vote Seen as} Washington, June 7.—Recommenda-| Washington Instructs Paris En- 

night by McDevitt and McInerney, De- 

partment of Justice agents. 


“Western Attitude on Coolidge. | tions ssainst compulsory military traiu-| voy to Intercede in Legion- 
The prisoners, who fled the Vermont | Magistrate Beaton, at Raid ‘Hear~ 


ing in schools and colleges, which was 
37TH CONVENTION OPENS|Institution May 29 by sliding down an] jing, Hints Gambling Ryid 


and Farm Relief declared to be foreign to the ideals naire’s Case 
of the educational system, were made 
public Inst night by the Administrative 


migration Bill 


WET-DRY ISSUE INJECTED FACES DEATH IN SYRIA 


Committee of. the Federal Council of 5 n imbi rf 
CT improvised rope of sheets and climbing 5 oe 
— CBurchen, aati er) Soe pe a large front gate, are Helen Keahy,| is Being ‘Covered Up’=—‘Liar, 
(By Ascoetated Press.) Coincident with the Committee's up- (BF Avsociated Press.) A rallying call to the support of the} eighteen, known as the : 


Dixas] Queen Replies Captain: Wagner, De~ 


of automobile, thieves" and “Billie” ‘ 
Wolsin, forty-eight, Nashville... Tenn.| manding Names and Addresses 


Washington, June 7—Washington peel gees DR ean oka Was ne 5 yrashia ton, Jone 7.—eyron T. Ber y fe s z 18th Amendment and the Johnson Immi- 
stioning! 4 the! rick, American Ambassador at Paris, : ~ a oe yes 
looked questioningly t rd Towa today, growth of the Reserve Officers’ ‘Train: a PF ipntenoted’ bg Beestany’ oe Blake as o gration Bill of May. 1924, was sounded 


waiting impatiently for the answer to| StoWwth E : allie : f Re ae : foday in Independence Hail at the open- sear ais aeere 

g Corps, showing applications of nine-|fellore today. te. intercede. with th : ; 4 t f Both are married. Mrs. Keab}’s bus _ 3 
a riddle that has played on the personal] teen universities and colleges and of| Prenee Goverment Im bolt of Benn in ‘ ! tox resgion of the S7th Annual Congress) ond, it 4s eaid, is serving a térm in| —Assert Girl, Fifteen, Acted as 
emotions nnd the political sensibilities] thitty-five high schools for It..O. T. C.1J, Doty, also known as Gilbert Clare. a : ees Ni ; Riess ithe Sans;ot the American licvolu Hany |e ataneaehecpralere eniiaa cares 00 


of many in high places in the Capital,| units were on file but could not private in the French Foreign Legion. es ‘ ‘ 4 nee i president weneral of the so. [conspiracy awith his wife to transnort| Lookout | 


es of both Republican and] approved because of lack of funds. He is facing trial and death on . 4 4 ee . iS veonle adda len automobiles between States, The st 3 ¢ 
eraceeatl ercolea lana: itty cea enriald Tue” Committee's “appenl asked) charges of attempted, deapetion, a : Hs : SE a oar are ae eee eee sacri: x (caren eeae 
erations have lifted into exceptional] church people throughout Both the French Empassy and the : : ‘ester, |} 3 ee rf dling “dope.” : 
Prominence the Republican Senatorial] to study the whoke questig State Department were¢ippsgled 40 by ef # : tn ore Tousen Tatay ie the anne | “We aidgt like the Joint because we| TWO OF 17 HELD IN BAIL; 
contest between Cenator Albert B. Cum-|tarism in education and expressed| Senators Tyson and Myellat, Demo- versary, of the introduction by Richard | didn’t get enough to ent.’ they told) wore my GILCHRIST FRIDAY 


ins and former Senator Smith W.{ special dissat n ovgr extension|crats, of Tennessee, tg home State of Bi { si 2 oe ee ry of lane nt ene ithoctt les: 
Brookhart. ‘The outenme is expected to| of the program of milithy training. |Doty, to use their goof offices. 7 He acai Guten sueedia toe reat yore in =e 
which of KL acq-nintances | of an elaborate and techr/{al character.| Senator Ty a personal visit eee lor the. @elonies 7 5 
of Washington officialiom is to carry|even into the public by y_for nf Aa ce Magistrate William F. Benton, pre-, 
e Republican stundard in a State Ke aa tle | 7G ca mers, after. spending the) siding at a gambling hearing today in 
ually counted as’ Republiean. nnd may | with a knowledge of f vy Hall, were taken to the/the 10(b and Buttonwood sts. station, 


; Se gle ent | ment said the Com x dl = 
ST ee eee or eee ithe Federal Counety ding. They will eet a) ,carted'a fireworks display by declaring 
nnd the Administration. International“Justig a Es there was “a big game going on” with-* 


A y comdaratively brief ten-| Publish a pamphle in two blocks of the station, house. 
Loctiptrd hi: cou ierey rely et than of the question ° CE TAFT ILL Two defendants out of seventeen ar- 
once was n thorn in the side of the i fo vg | Paicned before the magistrate were held 
Republican organization, and nfter his| by Major Gene ttonding Today's | (eet in $400 bail, 


aid to the LuFollette independent cam- ommand 
alan nedoeih ei ean teretaliy sonal out pot the Us ‘Sta resale a ceive They were arrested Saturday in a raid 
of the purty by the Republcian caucus. ne 7-—Chief Justice! on 9 restaurant at 863 N. Marshall st. 
The. pgseibility of his’ return His; looked SENATE CO illness froin at-) Captain George Wagner. commander 
upon with manifest apprehension by 
the Old Guard leaders, not only for its 


the Supreme} of the district, 1 rei-hended, square: 
7. Hy jaw WI jing the 
immediate effect in enlarging the num- Mawrei\: maki Twat? leanne ae 
ena atant of ee teesent eee>| UPHOLDS 
in the Senate, but because of its. pos- 
sible moral effect on the standing of 


rail in front of the maxistraté’s desk 
when Beaton made his charge near the 
the Coolidge Administration in the 
‘West. 


end of the hearing. 
By the same token, a Brookhart vic «itired loudly, 


Not to attempt to| The captain's {nce took on the hue 
E : he attack 
ory would be hailed as a vindication ntirely With; 33 of\ the mttack was F I ae ; 
dy the insurgent group, five of whom ot O as oied.. “For several) (OS. yon loiey: selena Gis anawasay 
thave openly appealed to the Republican in Issui : “There's no place running nent bere,” 


| Declares Preside: 


ion, whicb is the] his hair. He straightened up angrily. 
fe “y 
voters of Iowa to send the former ilments brought on by the 


Why don’t you tell us where it i 
4 sean depletions result-|suapped the police. captain, The only 
attic ial en sacreee late clive ie He hae fe in'n| Dace running was inocked ft Bre 
ing the earlier period of his long ser- ‘of public offices. sumably he referred to the Mutual Re- 


. . . 
fice here, the veteran Cummins has bl ean la are oe Garden st.. 
een looked upon and counted upon for I I ) S a | ] i y 29, 3 
years as a Republican stalwart. On! Washington SS EnIe Eats: Bes tatieaattecito nema 
many fighting issues he has been found]; eae nis little restaurant is the only gm 
supporting the Administration, but the| @* {n issuin 

organization leaders do not agree that} employment 


Hug joint in this district.” 
When Captain Wagner told him “we 
a defeat for Lim would be in any direct| bition enfs 
sense a defeat for the Administration. |ly withif 


are going after the others.” the Magis: 
CROSSING teate indulged in a short, cynica} 
On farm relief, one of the outstand-| ; f 
ng talking points’ of the Iowa campaign, | “™raction 


ho to m Billed and three other “That's a good one,” he said. Wagner 
Cummins has disagreed with Secretary 


laugh. 
‘lvania Railroad train | insisted police are trying to put down 
of Agriculture Jardine and gone count- 


the lid. 
er to what bas been tacitly accepted| mittee submitted there, The dead are: “You cay xet them if you want them,” 
as the policy of the White House. Hel committee. 


sp ed th evigan. and Miss Ella said ‘the ‘magistrate, “and” he added 
1 D0 e izati : a OSs % .’ | something about “covering up.” t 
has supported the equalization fer, fm studying the V e I t 1S1 f 1g O y O u e m cit Fatsors ceo Captain Wagner xtraightened up and 


good in Philadelphia, the 


close to Pres t Coolidge, d bug} mittee acted uni 2. 
participnted in conferences ‘at the Cari |of which. Senator King, ctiely of Mrs. Drye, re [away from the desk. fi 
“Te. anybody, says I have covered, up 
answer would undoubt- 
edl be:— 
e 
one probably fatally house which was raided Saturday by 
when a freight train Captain Wagner and his men, and 


tol which were called for the avowed| was the author. That hing i district,” said Ca 
Purpose of forcing form aid on the Re-lof the sub-committee] o i ens Che tee ect eee 
It also is emphasized bere that the] minority views hold ALES ils chuteen canpoenerioeh e eartatioee 
1 Sptaes Philip Sabolski, Marshall st., near Pop- 
' z ere when Jigar, who is charged with being a (re- 
ig the ensualties. | quenter of the place. : 
=} Charles L. Gordon. Assistant District 


resident himself has not uttered | Was unauthorizd and 
single word to the voters of Iowa In} The sub-committes orting Alaskan black pe ee ie) office Sah Oe 
support A ice and then bringing | ZHomas Gilchrist, known in gambling 
ary cumpaizns of 1926, he has pub-| “order,” Aras er who 
Tay taken a, bandeoff attitude, ood} oer is being investigated by | held as proprietor of the Mutual Re-- 
even the defeat of McKinley in Ilinvis,| POlcy- 0 Shedd aquarium | publican Club Feb ine, 0 Uity ele 
= Hall} 
ed to elicit any authorized’ exprersion| Since the Att . . | Since bis arrest Gilchrist, who: lives -at 
of regret from the White House. Mc.|ternal Revenue and are livelv*. | the Coronado, 22d and Chestnut. sts. 
that be can afford to campaign for any| fore the order w: the whole truth" about pares 5. 
candidate for a Senatorig] nomination| Refrnining fro The two beld for court by Ld strate 
et 
— so employing State ot the restaurant and alleged gambling 
BENEDICKS LONGEST LIVED | ittee monty said 
nn ee sirued as an expre: 
Chicago Official Shows Their Advan-|proval or disappro' 
President whieh has bi 
(Dy Assucloted Press. : 
A ey ; discussion. Attorney, appeared to prosecute the 
peered le teat ALO ¢ com ILLS CITY ense and breught out the fact that Lees’ 
than single ones” and then answered eS a e e restaurant had heen “carried on the 
i t 4 = a station as o it cy and bad 
wie cg antec Wet [ste auei, ut 1 in TH MERCURY 62] ececeorerelss toa 
T eataman N. Bundesen, city health | or juviolation =| After the hearing the magistrate 
the health department for 1925, showing |" Oy "the a F 
! : vith th 
that for each age period, married men Court dectsi Only Intermittently dete f, mane the gambling house 
owed or divorced men. 
Out of every 1,000 men from twenty- 
clude fiftcen. who are divorced, five who; inte 
are single and only four who are mar tn O07 autho sig “Whatever information t — bave. 
Above stzty-five, Dr. Bundesen as-|orices, of the : LAST YEAR|Captain Wagner. The pollee further 
serted. the ratio is even more favorable ge Wad te , know that any time during the day or 


support of Cummins In all of the! what tlie Presiden circles as “English Tommy,” was 
‘Mn 
and Pepper in Pennyylyania, have fail-| the order ri fish. princinal | b¢ tried Friday in room 696 
Coolidge's friends say he does not fevi| thority to make has wevernl times threatened to “tell 
(Contivoed oo Puge Two, Column Five.) | ion as to the wisd Benton are Samuel Lees, proprietor of 
othing s 
tage Over Divorced and Single Men | ¢videnced by the noti 
ed “why do married men ipa rcomrart 
“they don't. it only seems longer.” was] sole question pole ee Ce eae 
commissioner, made public records of |r its provis promised to supply Captain Wagner 
ol 
Rave lower death rates than/siurie e e “Ever since F fave been w inagistrate 
d Cloudy Weather 1 have stood readp:to aid the police in 
tive to thirts-fonr, those who die in-|“"Trosidvlt Roosevek V e 5 | Hangs On ohh eevee ast vice in this district! 
neu against Inwlessness of vice |- will give 
to the expoused group. ing officers of tl night that they want warrants signed 


eee LN Oe to accept positio fen! fall we're having this|T am rendy to necommodate them. 
BRINGS CANNIBALISM TALE |Teossnc} ottigers' s the weather comment on|, “During the time Director Butler wns 
f ar, isCtibie todays here: 1 heard more cases than most 

to State, county or 7 & } adaS; (Continued oo Page Two Column Aix.) 

Trading Ship Captain Tells of Star- | !efense. ay SS area ge 

vation Along Siberia Coast ; , 
eso WILKINS BACK Ais] 305,000 HAVE VISITED SESQUI 
Nome, Alaska. Jone 7.—Bringit GO sixty-two, xbout —_—_—_—_—— y 

tale of cannibalism and starvation |Ma¥ Postponp ermal at Rain and Postponement of Tank Drill 
among the natives of Indian Pint £ Bee pos Cut Today's Total = - | 
Siberia. across Bering Strait from did ae respectable ahowitix More than 205.00) persons have visit- 


Alaska, Captain Ira Rank, of the motor- 


Kthatfphace of June's trade | ed the Sesqui-Centennial since {t opened 


ship Trader, has fust returned froin n | Cxsy/Wenther, failun ret PAA of thie TS ih fone 2 there was sun-|" week ago. it was announced today by 
trading cruise to islands along the {tion properly wad the at Majo: Mf Weber, 219 Haz) its cam ¢ Trou peScent. of the time and} EP. T.. Austin, director-in-chief. 
Siberian const 3 Thomas G. LanphierJwas being kept] = 3 ep. fright <fore ( A.M, today ut o mn fe of 88 peecent. But the score] The light rain and geuerally ine 

Three bindred natives die! of starva-!tog long from bis pg&\ as commandant | to her assistance. See Se the soy ten fire companies arriv-|tun-Pepper forges in the campnigit je 4 was @ zero. clement weather which necessitated the 
tion last winter, Captain Rank said.| of Selfridge Field, yfe seasons advanced | Broad st. AESEN WILLS IMPROVES ing floors of the building with | wominated for Governor ou the Repulr | InclBding yesterday, the month bas|“loment weatles which necessitated the 
Those whe survived had lived on n ilict today by the bose ofNcontrol of the bells clangink. licun ticket. by\n plurality, in the offi-|been forty-five per cent. sunshine, and he army in the Stadium kept many 
of their comrades. relatives and doxs.| Detroit Aretic Expedition Vor the inter-| CHURCHILL IN MOTOR uv Participaveiutroreat| we tets had come in answer|cinl returns of M283, over Edward E,|thatis n poor record in the season alleg-| a\ny and by noon today oily a few bad 
Many of the natives killed their wives| ruption of the. Arctic’ exploration — American Participate orest) i yn aluem vent in by Cawley, a truffic| Beidlenan, Vare cundidate. ‘The total+|edly xiven over to flowers, weddings and | hneved through the Rates z 


vther poesy stand-bys, And the ‘forty: 
five per cent. is based on the “possible” 


were: Tisher, 652,044; . Beidlemnn, 


and children with knives and then end-| program, British Chancellor’s Car Wrecked in Hild \nis Contest policeman, when a small fire was dis- On Saturday there Were 10000 per: 


ed their own lives vr than resort to Owing to the persistent foggy weath- Collision With Van (Bs Associated Press.) covered on the first floor rear of | (34,521 - ts xons at the grounds. Of these 5, 
arpa lea a tank said, haa |r”. * Stittement by the board said, “it (By Associated Press.) Paris, June 7.—Miss Helen Wills,| house ut 1821 Filbert st, where forty| Judge Hugene G, Bonniwell, of thin i Oe guna Guero scarey were paid admissions. many which were 
Caled ea ee en heads had) was considered advisable to bave Cap-| Westerham, England, June 7.—Wins-| American tennis champion. who under-| Inborers employed by the Peunsylvania dell hanes We penweratic Cie Serta taint ciate Le from school children. and the other 


depended entirely on suns to providelinin George H, Wilkivs, Major Lan- Ruilrond are housed. Fire in a small 5,000 visited on passes. 


ton Churchill, Chancellor of the Bx-| went an operntion for appendicitis Fri- 


their food and necessities of life. The) phier and Sergeant Charles Wisely re-| () 5 ight, will leave the American Hoe-| pile of rubbish was quickly put out. — | votes over Judge Samuel E. Shull Kor] Along with the sunshine — shortaze ——_+ro— . 

Soviet authorities took awiy their am-|furn to Fairbankss Alaska, from Point | eter, had marrow escape thie after. {lay night wil feave the American Hor-| Eis ng women in the YW. CL A:/mer Judge Wiliam Ea erier was thint| there fing been —n"deticiencg’ tu tie ‘ 

munition and guns to jievent any pos-| Barrow for a complete overhauling of| motor van. Mise Wilis had n comfortable night| Were running about, asking excitedly, |12,819 behind Shull, ‘The complete re-|"mount of heat. ‘Thus, including yes: RAIN STOPS PHILS AGAIN 
sibility of an. uprixing ii nteo refuaed wipibent and:fo hold a ser] Roth machines were badly smashed. ndlsJyar—co o> was sptisinctory this| “How serious is it? Are we in great |turus gnve the following figures: Bon-|ferday. Ubilndelphia is just thirty de- ———— : 

Jaro Se UL to determine the] ‘The Chancellor was unhurt, but the 16 eee hae scarcer grees shy of the vorme) Hgure thus tarjwill Play St, Louls Cardinals One 


dure. ition has { YA", driver suffered a broken rib aud | re Game Tomorrow - 
apeaition has) other injur the second time in the series 


MEYER LONDON 
eee Nies and St. Louis Cardinals 


——_+-+_—_ ay 
; con- e e 
New York Socialist yy what] NIBBLES AT THE NEWS S ined out when the shower of 
tim of Automob - 2 <2 the grounds unplayable. 
@s 4 Berlin—Styles and food. (wot eams will play only one 
New York, f fuiling sources of interest. Herg wy and the postponed 
a 


the first Socia’ Alappers have blossomed out with matle up as part of 
Eastern State, a! wi feathered parasols dyed in b: ter in the season. 
12th Distri 


Fiors. A hue red. rose. cover) Create maximum impression at one cost by concen- 
ee Phil d | : 
Uding wi 
ae adelphia 


Pr otire parasol ton is the most pg 
throagh ta 


Bloscow—Amertcan styles in trating in the newspaper ‘‘nearly everybody’’ reads— 
he led ¢ . 
iccag™\ Dearly everybody reads 


THER FORKUAST 
jettled and slight: 


lur in Rusgia, where wor ht.,” Tnosday fair. 


~~ sinitlest feet in the world att: : 


vee nnd Japanese. More @ e 

pairs of Atnericnn shoe Three, Coloma One 

ed to Russia, are unsa RES 
PP of their neve sine, macro BT a 
<= aud extremely hig! hee! J 7 a 

will be sent to Finland. w 1248 4 5 6 


particularly American siz: 
ing on Pr © expected to fit 


conned of 3; low, 81; How. 40. 
World ¥ ee 
sigorwisly 01) © 99 

Regular A 


ris—Taking up food. do a é » 
Bic tare’s al rentnunhted Net paid circulation : via 
ere Petit Nenatih for six months ending 5s 3 5 Q 0) 6 copies Sean 
September 30, 1926 9 a day ND FOUND 


Athens—When you fo Boron 
summer take along an extrn five hi fox terrier with black’ 
Greek sit brows a white, bea 


lars. The vernment is cb) 


ii (ahattpagdenen Setertedy Lhe circulation of The Evening Bulletin is larger than that of any other Pisani 


Brazil nnd Spain foxe 
‘opening session of 
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[{WO newspaper men of long experience 
and knowledge of present-day news- 
iper conditions in all parts of the country 
tet in a New York lobby this week. 
“How’s business?” asked the Editor. 
“Never better,” responded the Publisher. 
Our October Ist statement shows a nice 
crease over last year in circulation. .\d- 
artising since Labor Day is about 8 rer 
snt ahead of last fall, and I tell you, it’s 
seping our paper storage pretty nearly 
ire.” 

“It's about the same with us. Revenues 
‘e up about 10 per cent, but expenses are 
mning about 12 per cent higher, all due 
‘ production costs on the big paper. We 
ist can’t hold it any more tightly, and as 
matter of fact, I guess we’re glad to 
end the extra money to get the in- 
eased business.” 

The talk turned elsewhere—radio, the 
Torld Series, the new American opera, 
‘rhaps—but one of the pair recalled it 
ith sufficient impression to retell it to 
prror & PuBLIsSHER. Was the common 
“perience of these two newspapers gen- 
ally paralleled by that of the daily press 
ross the country during the past year, 
: wanted to know. 

The question as put is unanswerable 
nat the correct answer is “Yes” is in- 
cated by information which has come to 
lis office from numerous publishers, of 


i'ge and of small organizations, during. 


le course of the present advertising 
ave. 
Newspaper publishers like men in every 
er line of business like to look upon 
creased business as all net—until they 
id that their percentage of expense has 
sen at a higher ratio than their income, 
ving a)larger money balance, perhaps, 
it nevertheless a smaller proportion of 
le entire revenue than their books had 
own the year before. 
Advertising linage has increased the 
‘untry over during the past nine months 
‘out 8 per cent over the same period 
st year. Advertising revenues have 


own a slightly higher rate of gain— _ 


put 10 per cent average. 
ut expenses refuse to be bound by 
e figures. With a linage increase 


pwn by figures covering all the larger 


fies to be about 8 per cent, the news- 


1 


tf consumption has risen about 15 
. cent. The last statement should be 
jalified. The amount of newsprint avail- 
le for consumption is about 15 per cent 
eater than the total for this period in 
25, and it has all—or almost all—been 
cen from the production points. Mill 
serves have seldom been smaller. 

The daily and weekly press of the 
ited States and Canada will have con- 
med at the end of 1926 about 3,500,000 
s of newsprint, having a value m tne 
lisher’s cellar of $225,000,000. The 
ily and Sunday paper will be responsible 
‘ about 2,500,000 tons of this consump- 
ia, weeklies and other smaller uses tak- 
‘the rest. The major proportion of 
We tonnage has gone to the daily and 
iday press. 

-_ 
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By ARTHUR ROBB 


Epiror & PUBLISHER estimates the ad- 
vertising income of this group for 1926 
at $840,000,000. Circulation will produce 
another $300,000,000, giving the collective 
newspaper publisher of 1926 a gross rev- 
enue of $1,140,000,000, a little more or a 
little less. 

Last year, the authorities agree, adver- 
tising revenue was a trifle less than $750,- 
000,000. Circulation revenues were prob- 
ably about $275,000,000, giving a total 
income of slightly more than $1,000,- 
000,000. The indicated gain for 1926 
over 1925 in gross revenue is about 11 
per cent. 

Print paper’s price has remained un- 
changed, but the rate of consumption is 
apparently up about 15 per cent. The 
paper manufacturers will receive about 
$162,500,000 from the daily newspaper 
publishers. About $10,000,000 additional 
will go to the railroads for transportation 
of the paper—an item which increases, of 
course, in direct ratio to the tonnage 
consumed. 

Costs in the composing room, foundry 
and pressroom will also rise at a higher 


rate than the growth of business, unless 
the management keeps a tight rein. An 
eight per cent increase in advertising 
volume after a_ relatively dull period 
might not be immediately reflected in 
larger mechanical cost figures. Many 
newspaper shops maintain a composing 
room force even in slack periods to be 
able to cope ‘with the sudden “peaks” 
which characterize newspaper operation. 
The staff could absorb a considerable 
volume of new work without undue over- 
time or increase in tools or personnel. 

The present increase, however, comes 
on top of a record year which followed 
two years that were hardly “slack.” Ex- 
pansion has been the word since 1923 and 
an 8 per cent increase in advertising has 
meant the addition of new machines to 
the battery, overtime several days a 
week on both ad and news machines, pos- 
sibly an entire new composing room lay- 
out. 

Wages, too, have continued to rise. 
No up-to-date figures for the entire 
country are now available, but the average 
increase over the 1925 scale is not less 


a a a 2 a. 
SPLITTING A BILLION DOLLARS 


NE billion dellars, plus $140,000,000, will be the approximate. gross income 


to the daily newspaper publishers of the country from advertising and 


circulation for this year—provided that dark spots on the advertising map do 


not become large or frequent. 


Of that huge sum, only the part that is 


spelled in figures represents what will be entered in the net profits column. 
Possibly some of it will not get that far. The remainder will go back whence 


it came into the various channels of commerce. 
The paper manufacturer will get $162,500,000. 
Railroads which move the: white newsprint and the returned cores will 


receive more than $10,000,000. 


The ink makers will take more than $1,500,000. 
Compositors, pressmen, stereotypers and other mechanics will receive 


about $175,000,000. 


Editors, copy-readers, reporters, and correspondents will draw as their 


share about $160,000,000. 


Editorial department expenses, including press service, special leased 
wires, features, telegraph and telephone, car-fare, taxis and other incidentals 
of the expense account—it will take checks totallling $70,000,000 to pay 


these bills. 


The go-getters of the advertising staff and the special national represen- 
tatives will account for another draft of $75,000,000. 

Commissions paid to advertising agencies will this year approximate 
$45,000,000, plus another $6,000,000 for cash discounts. 

Expense of getting, distributing and holding circulation, including the 
operation of motor vehicles and interest on the purchase of new equipment, 
will dip into the till to the extent of $160,000,000. 


General administration, including for the purposes of this survey, 


taxes, 


all promotion work and interest on the construction of new buildings 
and the purchase of new equipment, will account for another $160,000,000.: - 

What remains—about $115,000,000—represents the profit to the 23000 
daily newspaper publishers before Federal taxes. It is about 10 per cent 
on the turnover for the biggest year’s business in history! p 


Big Papers Drive Expenses Up ioe Cent: 
Ten Per Cent Increase In Revenues 


*roduction Costs Unparalleled in Newspaper History—How the Newspaper Dollar Is Apportioned 
Under Prevailing Conditions—Many Heavy Capital Expenditures 


than 5 per cent—over and above the in- 
crease in regular and overtime worked. 

Similar conditions prevail in the 
foundry and in the pressroom, both of 
which have been taxed to capacity and 
beyond by the gigantic editions of recent 
months. New stereotype and press equip- 
ment, designed *to save minutes and sec- 
onds between the deadline and the street 
have been ordered lavishly. 

Interest charges and tremendous capital 
outlay are plus items that the advertising 
boom have brought, in addition to higher 
payrolls, to the mechanical departments’ 
budget. 

Upstairs, where the managing editor 
used to order “boil: to bone” to get his 
news and features into 100 columns in a 
28 page paper, the expansion giant has 
also waved his big stick. 

One hundred columns would be “lost” 
in the 40-and 48-page editions of Autumn, 
1926. For every column of new adver- 
tising, a column and a half of news and 
feature has been added. 

The reader of many newspapers finds 
local news coverage little changed in 
volume. Reporting staffs and copy desks 
have a larger personnel than they had 
at the end of the paper shortage scare. 
They were then, speaking generally, at 
an irreducible minimum... Their pay, as 
a rule is higher than it was a few years. 
ago, aS newspapers are finding merit in 
the unwritten rule that a good reporter 
ought to get at least as much as a com- 
positor. 

Press association wire service is steadily 
expanding. One sees newspapers in a 
city of 25,000 with four leased wires run- 
ning into the news room—with added 
wires for special occasions. Papers of 
that size and smaller are taking special 
service on. baseball, football, racing, Wall 
Street, often over special wires, leaving 
the main lines clear for an ever-growing 
volume of general news. 

Hardly any important newspaper re- 
gards itself as complete without a daily 
page of news pictures—and the price of 
news pictures has almost doubled in the 
past year. “Exclusive” pictures of an 
important event will brings sums that no 
publisher would have considered paying a 
few years ago. 

Sports in the early post-war years were 
begrudged two pages of news space daily 
and four or six pages Sunday was re- 
garded as bordering on indecency. In 
1926 metropolitan papers give four or six 
pages daily and a whole Sunday section 
to sports. And the cry is for more! 
Advertising representatives ask for an- 
other sport page to give position to a new 
tobacco account and they often get both! 
The circulation manager calls for reports 
of amateur gamés in the suburbs and he 
gets his page of agate box scores or 
summaries. He urges a new sporting 
edition between Wall Street and the 
“Seventh Race’ and the forthcoming 
“Peach” or “Green” ‘goes after the 
pennies of those who quit work early. 

Circulation is the publisher’s great 

(Continued on page 71)’ 
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PUBLIC’ READY TO AID 
FIGHTING EDITORS 


Will Defend Men Who Battle Political 
_ Corruptionists, Carl Magee Tells 
| N. Y. Advertising Club 


Members 


Advertising men of New York gave 
Carl C. Magee, fighting editor of the 
Albuquerque (N. M.) State Tribune, a 
rousing reception when he appeared as an 
honor guest at a noon-day luncheon at the 
Advertising Club of New York on Fri- 
day. The main dining-room of the big 
club house was filled to overflowing and 
Magee reviewed his adventures amid 
applause. 


Since Magee’s talk before the advertis- 
ing men of the metropolis a year ago, the 
tragic climax had come in his bitter war- 
fare against local political corruption. 
He told with tears in his eyes of his 
frightful misfortune to shoot and kill a 
man who was defending him when his 
arch-enemy, former Judge Leahy, was 
beating and kicking him with murderous 
intent in the lobby of a hotel. 

The editor told the story of his adven- 
tures in the newspaper field of the South- 
west, explaining step by step how the 
forces of corruption in public life had 
met his opposition to their methods by 
all known means, from social and eco- 
nomic oppression to: pefsonal violence: 
He stressed the fact that Don Mellett’s 
assassination at. Canton, O., was but an- 
other instance of the same diabolical de- 
fense of the corruptionists when they en- 
counter a free newspaper which attempts 
to keep faith with its readers by telling 
them what they have a right to know 
concerning their public business. 


“The Mellett case,” said Magee, “illus- 
trates the fact that there are no geograph- 
ical boundaries for this menace to the free 
press. An editor who speaks out: con- 
cerning protected vice and crime and cor- 
ruption in public office takes his life in 
his hands. Do not be deceived—no part 
of this country is immune from that 
danger.” 

The speaker held that free press is the 
greatest single bulwark of human freedom 
and progress. Its great trust is to assail 
public wrongs, being careful ‘not to con- 
fuse with this function the exploitation of 
private scandal. 


“The best kind of government that man 
has been able to devise does not, and 
cannot, operate successfully if it is in the 
hands of crooks,” he said, illustrating the 
point that the trouble in the United States 
is not with public institutions but with 
the maladministration of them by dis- 
honest men. He had no nostrum, no 
cure, for public evils except to whip out 
of public office men who dishonored them 
by. misconduct. 


“We think that liberty is a fact, in this 
country,” he said, “but is it a fact if the 
press is gagged?” He asserted that when 
he went to New Mexico he found the 
newspapers “controlled by a corrupt gang, 
and public sentiment dead.” The crooked- 
ness was bi-partisan, he being a Repub- 
lican, and Albert C. Fall, who he claimed 
was the master mind of New Mexico 
political corruption, had been a “Kentucky 
Democrat, turned Republican for what 
he could get out of it.” He told of Fall’s 
threats against him and of his discovery 
of the link between Fall, then Secretary 
of the Interior, and Harry Sinclair, which 
led to the Teapot Dome revelations. 

The editor urged his audience to believe 
that the people of this country will “rise 
up in their might” and defend any honest 
editor who gives battle to political cor- 
ruptionists, and gave instances of how 
his fight has been sustained by the com- 
mon people of New Mexico throughout 
the campaign. 

“Such is the love of the principles of 
our government,” ‘he said, “that the people 
will fight when they are at stake, provid- 
ing. the newspapers make the issuc clear.” 

Mr. Magee was introduced by Charles 
GC. Green, president of the club, and 
thanked and invited to come again by G. 
T. Hodges, the vice-president: ‘- Among 
the guests at- the ‘speakers’ table were 
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Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Roy W. Howard, E. 
S. Friendly, William H, Dodge, W. W. 
Hawkins, S, S. Schuyler and Karl Bickel. 


_ LIBEL APPEAL ARGUED 


Case of Newburgh (N. Y.) Plaindealer 
Editor Heard in Albany 


The appeal of Charles F. McKenzie, 
editor of the Newburgh (N. Y.) Plain- 
dealer, from the affrmance by the Ap- 
pellate Division, Second Department, of 
his conviction in Orange County of crim- 
inal libel, was argued before the Court 
of Appeals, Albany, N. Y., Oct. 1. 

In the Newburgh mayoralty campaign 
of 1923, McKenzie was an independent 
candidate, opposing Roy W. Spencer, the 
Republican, and John Rothery, the Demo- 
cratic candidates. The alleged libel was 
published Nov. 5, the day before election, 
and was contained in a special campaign 
edition of the Plaindealer, of which 3,000 
copies were distributed free. 

Spencer was elected and instituted a 
criminal proceeding against McKenzie, 
who was found guilty at a trial before 
Justice Morschauser and a jury and fined 
250. 


PULITZER BAGS RARE GAME 


N. Y. World Editor Reaches Paris After 
Three Months in Africa 


Ralph Pulitzer, editor of the New York 
World, emerged from the jungles of East 
Africa this week, arriving in Paris with 
15 varieties of big game bagged during 
a three months’ hunt with Paul Dough- 
erty, the painter. 

Among the trophies Mr. Pulitzer 
brought back with him was the rare kudu, 
rare even in Africa’s darkest spots, and 
specimens of the impalla, eland, wilde- 
beeste, kongoni, warthog and bat-eared 
fox. Besides these Mr. Pulitzer had with 
him a fine lion’s head. He also skot 
several gazelles, a rhinoceros, a water 
buffalo, and a buffalo. While passing 
many elephant herds, Mr. Pulitzer saw 
none with long enough tusks to justify 
shooting. 

Mr. Pulitzer will sail for New York 
on Oct. 13, on the S. S. Olympic. 
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FINAL OFFER TO TYPOS 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHERS 


Lynch’s Visit Followed by New: Offer 
of 3-Year Contract, $5 Increase 
—Owners Demand Arbitration 


If Offer Is Rejected 


Renewed efforts were made this week 
by the Publishers’ Association of New 
York City, with the assistance of Presi- 
dent Lynch of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, to reach an agreement 
on the wage scale and contract with Ty- 
pographical Union No. 6. The result of 
conferences which ended Wednesday 
night was an agreement to resubmit to 
the union the publishers’ proposal which 
the union rejected a few weeks ago, 
coupled with the- publishers’ offer to ar- 
bitrate, and with the understanding that 
if the proposal is rejected, it will be defi- 
nitely withdrawn and the publishers will 
insist upon immediate arbitration. 

The union will vote Oct. 17 on the 
proposal, the terms of which are as fol- 
lows : 

A three-year contract, with an increase 
of $3 per week effective as soon as the 
contract goes into operation, and further 
increases of $1 in 1927 and 1928. This 
proposal, which was endorsed by the scale 
committee, was rejected at a union meet- 
ing Aug. 29. The publishers’ eariier pro- 
posal, calling for elimination of the re- 
production clause and a three-year con- 
tract, with annual increases of $3, $2, and 
$1, was also rejected by the union. 

The old contract, which expired July 
1, provided wages of $60 day, $63 night, 
45 hours a week, and $63 for a 42-hour 
lobster shift. 


PRINTERS HONOR EILERT 


Frederick Eilert, president of the New 
York Employing Printers’ Association, 
was given a “surprise party” Oct. 2 by 
200 associates in honor of his 60th birth- 
day anniversary and his long service in 
the organization, Speakers included, John 
Clyde Oswald, managing director of the 
association, and Frank B. Berry, vice- 
president of the American Type Found- 
ers’ Company. 


NEW YORK CIRCULATIONS SHOW 10 PER CENT | 


INCREASE IN 


OCTOBER STATEMENTS 


NEW. YORK newspaper circulations increased from 4,292,472 copies daily to 

4,774,639 copies daily for the six months period ending Sept. 30, 1926, over the 
same period in 1925, according to semi-annual post office statements filed this week. 
The increase is 462,167 copies, or 10.5 per cent. 

Evening newspaper circulation increased from 1,746,686 copies to 1,959,023 
copies—a gain of 212,337 copies, or 12.1 per cent. 

Morning newspaper circulation increased from 2,545,786 copies to 2,815,616 
copies—a gain of 269,830 copies, or 10.6 per cent. 

Gains over the Oct., 1925, statement are shown by 11 of the 15 newspapers 
listed, two morning and two evening papers failing to show an advance. 

Gains by the three tabloids—the News and the Mirror in the morning, and the 
Graphic in the evening, total 437,277 copies, or 94.5 per cent of the total gain. 


Comparative figures follow: 


AVERAGE NET PAID CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 


Sept. 30, ‘Mar. 31, Sept. 30, Mar. 31, 
Newspaper 1926 1926 1925 ~ 1925 

Daily eNewswenockees ence 1,082,976 998,617 920,956 795,160 
#Evening Journal ........... 677,844 696,447 635.805 649.072 
STimespeemenraticie tact ePreeieiane 391.465 392,695 382,005 387.934 
TMirrormeennes weer eee. 379,396 316,418 249.649 218,431 
Americanitinceemen cece ines: 341,225 347,771 362,862 379,975 
World. ieee eee Aas, 322.464 329,860 342.928 381,536 
Herald tribune cee} 298,090 294,327 287,386 283,197 
PE venitiow VWOrld sar cinmeiee <1: 295.732 294.442 311.933 310,850 
LO OLREGS, «'Binitc cavalcade 265,000 259,351 256,234 247,370 
LGrapli comer eir acer mera 242.508 141,865 96.998 95,697 
Telegram practices iss 207.706 182,489 199,566 190,519 
Brooklyn Standard Union... 80,862 63,010 61,742 64,339 
Brooklyn Dimess% .B.2-.-.. - 78,533 S15 73 80,081 65,471 
Brooklyn ataclemer mec... 76.711 75,395 71,912 72,493 
#New York Evening Post.... 34,127 35,525 32,415 35,501 
Total, Morning escie Seycig ae. = 2,815,616. . 2,679,796. 2,545,786 © - 2,446,233 
otal venstigtar omateteciter 3 1,959,023 . 1,830,097 1,746,686... . 1,731.312 
MP OtalNb ail yc. < see teneeernc 4,774,639 4,509,893 4,292,472 4.177.545 


New York World increased city circulation price from 2 to 3 cents Jan. 1, 1925. 
Brooktyn Times increased price from 1 to 3 cents Feb., 1926. 
Brooklyn Standard Union decreased price from 2 cents to 1 cent March, 1926. 


New York Evening ..Post decreased 
Saturday, August, 1926. 
- $No Sunday edition. 


price from-5 cents to 3 cents, daily except 


. committee, April 16, 1920, when the 
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CALENDAR 


Oct. 13—New England Daily News. — 
paper Assn., fall meeting, Spring. 
field, Mass. 

Oct. 17-20—Graphic Arts Assn., an- 
nual convention, Detroit. : 

Oct. 18-19—Insurance Advertising — 
Conference, fall meeting, Tuller 
Hotel, Detroit. - 

Oct. 18-19—Carolinas’ Circulation 
Managers Assn., 7th annual con- 
ference, Spartanburg, S. C. : 

Oct. 19-22—Outdoor Advertising 
Assn., annual convention, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Oct. 19-20—Inland Daily Press 
Assn., October meeting, Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 19-20—New York State Cir- 
culation Managers. Assn., annual 
convention, Martinique Hotel, 
New York. 

Oct. 21—Assn. of Newspaper Ad- — 
vertising Executives, directors’ 
meeting, Morrison Hotel, Chi- 


cago. 

Oct. 21-22—Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations, annual convention, La 
Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 21-22—Agricultural Publishers — 
Assn., annual convention, Chi- 


cago. Pa. 

Oct. 21-22—American Society of 
Sales Executives, annual conven- 
tion, White Sulphur Springs. 

Oct. 21-23—University of Michigan 
Press Club, 8th annual confer- 
ence, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Oct.. 24—Fortnightly Forum, De- 
bate on Publicity, Park Lane 
Hotel, New York. 

Oct. 25-26—International Advertis-. 
ing Assn., 10th District, annual 
convention, Beaumont, Tex. 

Oct. 27-28—Ameriean Association 
of Advertising Agencies, annual 
convention, Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 


$50,000 LIBEL APPEAL 
ARGUED IN ALBANY 


N. Y. American Article Concernii 

Assemblyman Evans Was Fair 

Comment and _ Criticism, 
Lawyer Contends 


_ The appeal of The Star Company, pu 
lisher of the New York American, fro 
a judgment of $50,000 damages for an é 
leged libel in favor of former Assembl 


$100,000 compensatory and $25,000 put 
tive damages, which the appellate dij 
sion, first department, reduced to $50,00 

The alleged libel was contained in ai 
article telegraphed by J. E. Watson, / 
bany staff correspondent, to the Ame 
can, to the effect that Assemblymi 
Evans had been bribed to absent hims 
from a meeting of the Assembly judic 


Q. 


called Jenks bills, enabling transportati 
corporations. throughout the state to ra 
fares, was under consideration, The vo 
of Evans, if cast against the bills, wot 
have. caused their defeat. 

The American was conducting a caf 
paign against the bills and later publish 
articles regarding an alleged “slu 
fund” to promote the passage of the bi 
and attacking Assemblyman Evans. — 
the trial the other causes of action, exee 
the bribery charge, were withdrawn, b 
the articles were admitted in evidence 
Justice Proskauer for the purpose 
showing malice and on the question 
punitive damages. . 

Clarence J. Shean, appearing for ft 
Star Company, contended the artic! 
were a fair criticism and comment of 
member of Assembly in the performat 
of public duties, and that it -was -rever! 
ble error to. permit the ‘jury ‘to consi 
damages in. his, professional capacity: 
a lawyer. Martin Conboy. represen 
Evans on the argument. 


[HE new $2,000,000 home of the Cleve- 

land News, now completed and 
pen for inspection of the public, is gen- 
cally conceded 
) be one of the 
modern 


lana limestone, 
ctending 127 feet 
1 Superior ave- 
ae, 281 feet on 
ast 18th street, 
id 127 feet on 
ockwell avenue. 
onstruction 
ork was started 
_the spring of 
i25. 
The interior finish of the new  build- 
ig is of .great beauty. The main lobby 
alls are of Rose Tavernelle marble, 
fought from Italy, and the floor is of 
nk Tennessee. marble. 
On the left’ and immediately _ beyond 
€ wrought iron entrance to the display 
lyertising department are the two pas- 
Inger elevators. In the rear is the 
itrance to the spacious press room and 
i the right is the stairway and the en- 
ance to the classified advertising depart- 
ent. On the Superior front of the sec- 
id floor are offices occupied by the for- 
en advertising and Martha Lee depart: 
ents, drama, motion picture and 
litical editors, the advertising art de- 
irtment and the automobile department. 
the rear of the comparatively. small 
evator lobby is the door entering upon 
é balcony overlooking the press room, 
om which visitors may watch completed 
spies of the News being delivered from 
@€ superspeed presses at the rate of 
re than 2,000 per minute. — 
Although the second floor offices, like 
e main lobby, are separated by only a 
w feet from the din of roaring presses, 
und-proof. walls and ingenious engi- 
lering methods were employed success- 
lly to eliminate all possible vibration 
d noise from the machinery. 
On the third floor along the Superior 
enue front. are. the offices of the chair- 
m of the board of directors, the presi- 
t and vice-president and the executive 
ference room. Immediately beyond 
office of the president and facing East 
th street, is the editorial conference 


Grorce F. Moran 


ices of the Associated Press, 
Beyond these is the ac- 
‘unting department, and on the. Rock- 
rll avenue side of the building is the 
‘culation department. Crossing the nar- 
w hallway which bisects the - second 
Or one comes upon the telephone 
itchboard, and walking toward the 
int of the building one passes success- 
ly the first-aid room, .the classified 
tvertising telephone board, the Cleve- 
id News’ postoffice, the .editorial writ- 
office, the telegraph room,. the 
ference. room, the editorial artists, and 
ally the Sunday department.. 


The front of the fourth floor of the 
ilding is occupied by the photographic 
sidio, the barber shop, the stock ticker 
om, the promotion: department, the 
ehanical superintendent -and the en- 
aving room. Beyond is the composing 
ym and the stereotype room. The fifth 
for is given over exclusively to the 
‘eveland News cafeteria, open to the 
dlic, as is the barber shop, and the 
-veland News’ auditorium, completely 
ipped with motion picture projection 
chines, a motion picture screen and 
ze paraphernalia and having a seat- 
apacity of approximately 425. The 
itorium is the Cleveland News’ gift 


“ive-Story Limestone Structure Houses 
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to the public, for it may be used without 
cost by social bodies, civic organizations 
or worthy individuals for any mode of 
entertainment in keeping with the stand- 
ards of the News. 

While the new building is so spacious 
that in itself it provides ample latitude, 
the plans for expansion do not. limit 
themselves to’ the structure as it. stands. 
The vacant lot to the east of the build- 
ing, now used as a parking space for 
employes’ automobiles, belongs to the 
News, and if necessity requires -the 
building can be extended over this prop- 
erty as well as upward. : 

Entirely new mechanical equipment 
was placed in the building. 

The layout of the floors is for pro- 
gression downward from copy to press, 
the composing, engraving and stereotype 
rooms being on the third floor with the 
press and delivery rooms on the ground, 
thus providing a steady course for all! 
material. News matter is sent from the 
news. room on the second floor to the 
composing room through compressed air 
tubes. . . ; 

The linotype battery occupies the entire 
length of the east side of the composinz 
room, the machines numbering 33. They 
are arranged in two groups, ten across 
the aisle from the advertising frames 
being used exclusively for advertisin + 
copy, and 23 machines in the news section 
for setting news material in type. Di- 
rectly. in back of the copy-cutter’s: des 
and. immediately adjacent to the correc- 
tion. bank is a notype used almost ex- 
clusively for corrections. There ‘is 
scarcely a lost motion in getting corrected 
proofs to this machine, as it is directly 


in line with the automatic conveyor which > 


carries rough proofs’ to and corrected 
proof from the proofreading’ department. 

The use of electric melting’*pots on the 
linotype machines does away with any 
foul odors’ which might arise. from tHe 
use of gas or coal. This, coupled with 
the natural ventilation, does away with 
the necessity of using automatic blowers, 
fans or any other artificial means of ven- 
tilation, and the air in the composing 
room is always fresh and invigorating. 

At the end of the long line of lino- 
types is the machinists’ quarters, com- 
pletely equipped. Beyond this is’ the 
stereotype room. 

The press room, flooded with natural 
light from both sides and above, offers 
a spectacular view to visitors from the 
railed gallery which runs along both ends 
and permits spectators to look down on 
the entire area and see the presses operat- 
ing, both in detail and in bird's-eye view 


the presses. 


of the whole. The press battery consists 
of five superspeed presses, made up of 
twenty-eight units and capable’ of being 
operated in almost any combination that 
can be needed in modern newspaper 
practice. 

The presses have been: arranged in a 
straight line extendifge 210° feet back 
from the rear. of the main lobby. This, 
according to R. Hoe & Co., the manufac- 
turers, is the second largest single line 


oN Neild deity i 


A view of the press 
? 210: feet 


installation in the world. In addition to 
the five black and white presses there is 
a 15-cylinder color press on which’ the 
Sunday magazine and comic supplements 
are printed. 

For supply of, ink to the news présses 
there is an installation of three huge 
tanks, each holding 2,500 gallons of ink 
and two compression tanks, each holding 
600° gallons of ink, which they feed to 
The roller wash oil and 
commercial zylol is stored in other tanks 
and drawn as wanted by pumps in the 
respective departments that use it. 

In the reel and paper storage room be- 
neath the press room the floors are 
grooved into tracks and provided with 
innumerable turntables, so that the rolls 


New equipment from basement to .roof was installed in this palatial new 
$2,000,000 home of the Cleveland News. 


room, showing the long line of 
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CLEVELAND NEWS OCCUPIES $2,000,000 PLANT 


Complete New Mechanical Equipment — Large Community 
| Auditorium on Fifth Floor — Twenty-Eight Press Units Extend in 210 Foot Line 


of paper are moved to storage or to 
presses ,without requiring labor other 
than to swing them to the individual 
transport trucks. The incoming paper 
supply is brought to the reel room direct 
from the motor trucks by a lowerator. 
The regular normal paper storage is close 
to 15,000. tons. 

D. R. Hanna, Jr., is president and gen- 
eral manager of the News. The -News 
came into ‘the possession of the Hanna 


OME en se) ; 


pater ys 
giant superspeed presses 
in length: * 7 >** - 


dF jets "a 


interests in 1912," throiigh purchase , of 
the paper from. Charles A. Otis: 

Other officers “of the “company are: 
George F. Moran; chairman of ‘the board; 
Mark A. Hanna, vice-president; J. J. 
Levins, treasurer. These, in addition to 
Carl H. Hanna, composé the board’ of 
directors. | ays 

T. A. Robertson is managing editor of 
the News. ; 


NORWEGIAN STRIKE SETTLED 


Caused Large Loss in Pulp and Paper 
Exports ~ 

The strike, which has completely tied 
up the Norwegian pulp and paper indus- 
try since Aug. 15, has been settled, ac- 
cording to a cablegram received in New 
York this week, but no information as to 
terms is yet available... 

It.is estimated that the strike caused 
a loss in Norwegian exports. of approxi- 
mately 45,000 tons of groundwood, 40,000 
tons of chemical pulp, 24,000 tons of news 
print and 20,000 tons of other grades of 
paper. 

Norwegian exports of pulp and printing 
paper from January. to July, 1926, inclu- 
sive, were in round numbers as shown 


below, .the figures being converted to 
2,000-lb, tons: 
lp Chemical Printing 
To f Groundwood Pulp Paper 
United -States. .. 1,000» 50,000 2,000 
Great Britain. ..- .150,000 63;000 33,000 
Bra@uic@ Aue oi esc s 12,000 9,000 18,000 
goth America. . silos a B ohate's 18,000 
ASSAM anys gc ie eek Mate bioaes if Racine 22,000 
Other cotntries 17;006 25,000 41,000 
okay oN 180,000 157,000 133,000 
Note: The ‘Printing Parner’? classification is 


composed, of about three-fourths news print 
paper. ; 


NEW FLORIDA NEWS-BUREAU 


The Tallahassee. (Fla.) News Bureau 
has been organized, with Robert S. Dawe 
as owner and manager. ' 
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WALL STREET’S ANNUAL ADVERTISING 
BILL IS ESTIMATED AT $16,000,000 


National Prosperity Is the Return on This Big Investment, Says 
~ Rudolph Guenther, New York Financial Advertising 
Agent—Daily Press Produces Millions 


SS 


Rudolph Guenther 


[NCREASED financial advertising in 
newspapers was this week declared to 
be one of the chief causes of the present 
national prosperity. 

The assertion was made by Rudolph 
Guenther, president of Rudolph Guenther- 
Russell Law, New York financial agency, 
who, in an exclusive interview with 
-Eprror & PUBLISHER, supported it in such 
a brilliant manner that it became more 
plausible than the usual “interpretations” 
of the increase in the public’s present- 
day purchasing power. 

Meet Mr. Guenther in his plant at 133 
Cedar street, New York—a five-story 
building devoted to financial advertising 
in “Wall street’s backyard” and he will 
rush you off your feet with his cheer- 
ful enthusiasm and aggressiveness. After 
29 years of pioneering, he has built up 
a business symbolic of the current “golden 
era’ in America’s business. More than in 
most cases the compact, busy, speedy 
agency plant directed by Mr. Gunther is 
the shadow of the man responsible for 
its creation. But this is a story of na- 
tional, rather than personal prosperity, 
and it is on a subject about which Mr. 
Gunther talks easily. 

“Today,” he declared, “millions of dol- 
lars are being raised by responsible in- 
vestment houses through the power of 
the press. That surplus capital of the 
American people is developing our great 
industries, is furnishing more money for 
commercial advertising, is rounding out 
the economic cycle that means prosperity. 

“There has been an 80 per cent in- 
crease in financial advertising since the 
war. Our own agency is now handling 
more than a thousand different accounts, 
placing a total of advertising valued at 
between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000 a year. 

“And once financial advertising was 
considered a mysterious thing, impossible 
to understand, much less to use effectively. 
Now the leading investment houses have 
learned that merchandising support 1s as 
important a function for finance as it is 
in the marketing of any commodity. 

“The Liberty Loan campaigns educated 
the bankers, brokers and investment 
‘houses to the value of newspaper space. 

“Today newspapers are giving more 
and more space to financial news, and 


with this increase has come a concomitant 
increase in. financial advertising. ; 
“It is estimated that Wall Street’s ad- 


‘vertising bill last year ran into many mil- 


lions. It is impossible to figure the exact 
amount. Anywhere from. $12,000,000 to 
$16,000,000 is a safe guess. 

“Our agency alone paid bills to three 
newspapers amounting to more than $1,- 
000,000. Our business, however, takes 
in hundreds of. newspapers and maga- 
zines.” 

Mr. Guenther wanted it understood that 
he didn’t favor one medium over any 
other. Each separate case required its 
own treatment—‘just like a doctor treat- 
ing an ailment,” he said. 

“But,” he continued, and a survey of 
the plant bore him out, “speed and accu- 
racy are the chief essentials of efficient 
financial advertising. Bankers bid for 
securities. They want to move them 
quickly. They ‘need to have their ad- 
vertisements placed within two or three 
hours in the newspapers. Currencies 
may fluctuate meanwhile. They must get 
the story of their securities into the news- 
papers quickly to get them sold. 

Mr. Guenther’ praised newspapers and 
certain magazines for their encourage- 
ment of investment education and pre- 
sentation of unbiased fact, entailing heavy 
expenditures by these publications in sup- 
plying more and more news of domestic 
and foreign markets. 

“In all probability we would not have 
today such widespread prosperity—indus- 
trial and otherwise—had it not been for 
the development in the last few years of 
what must now’ be considered as a dis- 
tinct field in advertising,” he said. 

“By this is meant the recent evolution 
of the financial advertisement in its edu- 
cational aspects; its increasing use by 
both corporations and bankers in raising 
the necessary capital for industrial refund- 
ing, expansion of operations, creation of 
new and better products, and better mar- 
kets for securities at home and abroad. 
More than any other factor, this dis- 
semination of information has been re- 
sponsible for the enormous increase in 
numbers of investors. These investors 
are the backbone. of our large-scale. in- 
dustrial operations. 
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“T believe that financial advertising, 
with its careful and accurate presenta- 
tion of constructive fact, is pointing the 
way to still greater developments and the 
essential financing to carry them through. 
The. thought and research given to the 
preparation of the present-day financial 
advertisement are creating a high degree 
of standardization in investment policy 
which is extremely helpful to the indi- 
vidual corporation in marketing its securi- 
ties. The degree of service these cor- 
porations can render depends naturally 
upon their ability to market their capital 
issues. The so-called institutional or 
educational advertisement is designed pri- 
marily, of course, to arouse interest in a 
given company’s securities or good will 
for individual banking houses. These 
campaigns often contain the results of long 
and patient research pertinent to entire in- 
dustries and of great value to the pub- 
lic’s store of information.” 

Speed was mentioned earlier in this in- 
terview. It is the atmosphere that greets 
you the moment you enter this financial 
advertising agency. The ground floor 
space, with the exception of the private 
office of Mr. Guenther, is given over to 
a telegraphic office. The plant runs the 
full 24 hours. 

Often advertisements are telegraphed to 
distant newspapers. Telephoto is also 
frequently used. 


FOREIGN CORPS HONORS 
REUTER’S CHIEF 


Sir Roderick Jones Tendered Luncheon 
at Banker’s Club in New York 
—FPresident Noyes of 
A. P. Speaks 


Sir Roderick Jones, chairman of Reu- 
ter’s, visiting New York on his way to 
England from Australia, was the guest 
of the Association of Foreign Press Cor- 
respondents at luncheon at the Banker’s 
Club on Thursday. The occasion was 
marked by the attendance of the board 
of the Associated Press which is now 
meeting in New York. 

Dr. A. M. Nawench, of Czas, Warsaw, 
president of the association, welcoming 
the guests, referred to this unique assem- 
bly of “brothers in arms” united in a 
community of aims and ideas. 

“Our common daily task,” he said. 
“never grows monotonous not so much 
because of the variety of news passing 
through our hands—not even because o1 
tle element of the unexpected and of sur- 
prise—but because of the consciousness 
we have of human ideas of enlightenment, 
peace and progress, which are the moral 
aims of our profession.” 

Percy S. Bullen, dean of the corre- 
spondents, for 21 years representative of 
the London Daily Telegraph, introduced 
Sir Roderick on behalf of the Association 
but more particularly on behalf of the 
British members. ; 

Sir Roderick Jones spoke of the power 
reposing in the profession of journalism. 

“The more I travel about the world,” 
he said, “and the more I see of the jour- 
nalists of other races, the more I am im- 
pressed by the power they have for the 
dissemination of information that shall 
establish better understanding among the 
nations of the world. Those of us who 
have seen the results of the terrible war 
must feel that we can do no greater 
thing than strive so as to disseminate the 
truth that misunderstandings will be re- 
moved, and possible causes of another 
conflict prevented—at all events in our 
time.” 

He went on to show the tremendous 
effect of improved mechanical communi- 


cation. Never in the history of mankind 
he declared, had the dissemination of 
news been so organized and systematized. 

“There is a hunger for facts, for infor- 
mation,’ he said. “And I believe that 
that hunger for facts and the satisfying 
of that hunger will increase at an enor- 
mous rate.” 

Because of this widespread demand for 
news he showed that there was room 
nowadays for both the agency and the 
special correspondent. They were no 
longer rivals; they could co-operate. 


part of the correspondent,” he obser 
amid laughter, “of—well, confound” 
fellow Reuter, he’s a damned nuisa 
But that feeling no longer exists. T 
agency gathers news that it might 
rather boring for the special corres 
dent to have to gather; while the sp 
correspondent has a freedom that is 
allowed to the agency. Consequently 
agency’s business is to deliver the h 
goods, and the special correspondent si 
plies the exposition and the explanati 
which the agency is not in position | 
deliver.” 

Frank B. Noyes, hailed by Presid 
Nawench as a “commanding figure 
American journalism” also spoke. — 


ASSOCIATES HONOR MacDONAL 


Give Farewell Party to Veteran 
Leaves for New Post 


A testimonial dinner to James M 
Donald, who has severed his conne 
of 20 years’ standing with the Ne 
Evening News, was tendered Sa 
evening, Oct. 2, by his associates o 
Orange bureau office of that publica 
Mr. MacDonald has been editor o 
Orange branch of the News for the p 
few years. 

He has resigned to become associ 


late editorial policies of the new 
with G. Clifford Jones, editor. He is 
ceeded by Joseph A. Rush, who has 
connected with the Newark Star- 
for the past 12 years and who has hi 
that paper’s Orange branch for more 
five years. Anard W. Littman and J 
P. Copeland have been appointed by 
Star to succeed Mr. Rush. 


HOPWOOD TO ADDRES 

MICHIGAN PRESS ~ 
President of A. S. N. E. to Sp Bi 
Eighth Annual Club Conference i 


Ann Arbor, Oct. 21-23—Othe 
Speakers Announced 


American Society of Newspaper Edit 
and David Lawrence, president of 
Consolidated Press Association, will 
speakers at the annual banquet given” 
the press of Michigan during the eigh 
annual conference of the University 
Michigan Press club in association W 
the University’s school of journalis 
The conference will be held in Ann # 
bor, Oct. 21\.222andeZos 1 

Other speakers during the conferet 
include Prof. E. A, Frayer, James) 
Murfin, of Detroit, a regent of the U 
versity, and Prof. W. D. Henderson, 1 
will be speakers at the Thursday mi 
banquet, when the visiting newspaperm 
will be guests of the University. } 

Other speakers on the conference p 
gram include Prof. John B. Waite, Pi 
Thomas H. Reed and Dean W. R. 
phreys of the University staff, Lee Wo 
ruff of the Grand Rapids Press, Be 
Conger, formerly Associated Press €0t 
spondent at Berlin, George Adams, 
52 years editor of the Fowlerville (Mic 
Review, Virgil V. McNitt, president, } 


vin of Oxford, England, and well- 
Michigan newspapermen. 
The committee arranging this 


‘of the Saginaw News-Courier, presi¢ 
of the Michigan Press Club; Louis W 
of Port Huron, George R. Averill 
Birmingham, and Frank J. Russell 
Tron Mountain, vice-presidents, and 
John R. Brumm of University of 
gan, secretary and treasurer. 


ADDRESSES WANTED 


George L. Bird 
B. S. Brown 
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The Significance of Detroit 


News Advertising Leadership 
of the World 


In a city one-sixth of New York's size, The Detroit News 
nevertheless carries 3,269,208 lines more advertising 
the first 8 months of 1926 than New York's out- 
standing advertising medium—The New York Times. 


O comprehend fully the relative 

strength of The Detroit News 
among the great newspapers of the 
world, compare the population of Detroit 
and suburbs with that of the great met- 
ropolitan area of New York. Detrcit’s 
population is one and a half million; 
New York’sis Six pimnes 


list of all great American newspapers 
in the matter cf advertising patronage 
not only weekdays but weekdays and 
Sundays combined, carrying 22,447,362 
lines during the first 8 months of 1926. 

The net paid combined weekday and 
Sunday average circulation cf The 
Detroit News exceeds 


as great. oe: Fa Nees ges 


if Nevertheless EThe 
Detroit News adver- 
tising for the first eight 
months of 1926 exceeds 
that of The New York 
Times, generally con- 
ceded America’s out- 
standing newspaper, by 
3,269,208 lines for the 
first eight months of 
1926. 


The Detroit News 
furthermore tops the 


The Detroit News 


335,000 (350,000 Sun- 
days and 320,000 week- 
days) and is larger than 
that of any other 
Michigan newspaper. 
In fact no other city 
of Detroit's size or 
larger is so thoroughly 
covered by one news- 
paper as Detroit is by 
The News. 


You also can profit 


Detroits HOME Newspaper 


through such coverage. 
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A. P. DIRECTORS HOLD 
OCTOBER MEETING 


Plan for Picture Service Presented— 
Anthony Succeeds Clark on Ex- 
ecutive Committee—Heavy 


Docket Considered 


A plan for establishment of a news 
picture distributing service by the Asso- 
ciated Press was this week presented be- 
fore the A. P. directorate, meeting in 
New York. 

' The directors went into executive ses- 
sion Oct. 5, at New York headquarters 
and were not expected to adjourn until 
late Friday, Oct. 8. 

The news picture proposal was only 
one item on an unusually heavy October 
docket. Sessions, called early and ex- 
tending late into the afternoon of three 
days, were presided over by Frank B. 
Noyes, Washington Star, A. P. presi- 
dent, and assisted by J. N. Heiskell, 
Little Rock (Ark.) Gazette, second 
vice-president. 

Col. R. R. McCormick, Chicago Tri- 
bune, first vice-president of the A. P., 
and Walter A. Strong, Chicago Daily 
News were the only directors absent. 

Kent Cooper, general manager, and 
customary spokesman for the directors, 
declined to issue any official statement on 
the board meeting when interviewed by 
Epitor & PusBLisHER, Thursday after- 
noon. 

‘Eprtor & PUBLISHER learned, however, 
that an application of the Huntington 
(W. Va.) Advertiser for a Sunday 
morning membership presented by J. H. 
Long, business manager, was denied by 
the directors on the opposition of Dave 
Gideon, who holds that membership for 
the Huntington Herald-Dispatch. 

B. H. Anthony, publisher of the New 
Bedford (Mass.) Standard, was elected 
to the A. P. executive committee, suc- 
ceeding the late Charles Hopkins Clark, 
publisher of the Hartford (Conn.) Cour- 
ant, 

Sir Roderick Jones, managing direc- 
tor of Reuters Limited, the British ally 
of the A. P., attended the board meet- 
ings. 

The directors expressed satisfaction 
with a new series of A. P. advertise- 
ments being distributed in mat form free 
for publication by member newspapers. 

The series consists of 52 different ad- 
vertisements all written under the gen- 
eral heading of “Human Progress 
Through the Ages.” In text and art the 
past and present of newspaper history 
are linked together in the copy, which is 
prepared by N. A. Huse, with Terry 
Gilkerson, a New 
the illustrations. 


HELD ON MURDER CHARGE 


Brooklyn Eagle Man Confesses He Shot 


Former Friend 


Gerald Dwyer, copyreader on _ the 
Brooklyn Eagle, is under -arrest in New 
York on a homicide charge in connection 
with the killing of Joseph Ruffner, copy- 
reader on the Bronx Home News, last 
Sunday night in the lobby of the latter’s 
apartment house following a quarrel 
which involved Ruffner’s wife. 

‘Ruffner was shot three times and died 
a few hours later in a hospital. Dwyer 
was caught while running from the scene 
and later made a confession. 

The trouble between the two men 
started following a practical joke played 
on Dwyer by Ruffner, Mrs. Ruffner, and 
several members of the Washington Post 
staff several months ago, Mrs. Ruffner 
told police. 

She said that her husband arranged 
a joke in Washington whereby she was 
to call Dwyer by telephone and make 
him believe that a strange woman was 
making an appointment with him. Dwyer 
kept the appointment. Then she was in- 
troduced to him as Mrs. Ruffner and 
the assembled newspaper men had a 
laugh at Dwyer’s expense. 

Dwyer was graduated from Technical 
High School in Springfield, Mass., in 
1918 and joined the staff of the Republi- 


York artist, drawing 


- William Alcott, 
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can, in that city, later doing newspaper. 
work in Providence’ and Baltimore. 


NEW PLANT FOR S. C. DAILIES 


Negotiations have been completed by 
the Spartanburg (S. C.) Herald and 
Journal for the purchase of property upon 
which will be erected a modern fire-proof 
newspaper plant. A railroad siding ad- 
jacent to the property obviates the neces- 
sity for using trucks in newsprint, coal, 
and other supplies. 


NEWSPAPER LIBRARIANS 
REELECT ALCOTT 


Boston Globe Man Again Honored at 
Atlantic City Convention—Com- 
mittee on Standard Classi- 
fication Formed 


The Newspaper Group of the Special 
Libraries Association held its fourth an- 
nual conference at the Hotel Chelsea, 
Atlantic City, 


this week. 
Paul P. Foster, 
director of the 


reference depart- 
ment of the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer, 
addressed the 
group on ‘“‘Co-op- 
eration Among 
News paper Li- 
brarians.” 

Maurice Sym- 
onds, librarian for 
the New York 
Daily News, led 
a round table con- 
ference on “Han- 
dling Photos” during which he described 
the system used by the pioneer tabloid 
picture newspaper. 

Another address of particular interest 
was given by Joseph F. Kwapil, librarian 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, on 
“Standard Classification For Newspaper 
Libraries,” a problem confronting the 
newspaper group. A committee has been 
appointed to handle this problem and 
it is estimated that it will take two or 
three years to complete the work. Miss 
Jennie Welland, editor of the Times In- 
dex, led a discussion on classification and 
her ‘excellent suggestions served to pave 
the way for the work of the classifica- 
tion committee. 

Mrs, Stella M. Champney, editor of 
the Michigan. News Index, Adrian, 
Mich., was present and described methods 
and classifications used in compiling her 
publication. 

Richard Meyer, librarian of the New 
York Daily Mirror, spoke on “Efficiency 
in the Newspaper Library.” 

The following officers were reelected: 
librarian, Boston Globe, 


Witt1am ALcottr 


chairman; John Miller, librarian, King 
Features Syndicate, New York, vice- 
chairman; Maurice Symonds, librarian, 
New York Daily News,  secretary- 
treasurer. ’ 

The resignation of Miss Agnes J. 
Petersen, librarian of the Milwaukee 


Jownal, as secretary was accepted with 
regrets and it was voted to combine the 
office of secretary and treasurer. 

Joseph F. Kwapil, librarian of the 
Public Ledger, first chairman and creator 
of the newspaper group, was made an 
honorary member as a slight token of 
appreciation for services rendered. 

The conference closed with a dinner 
meeting at the Penn Athletic Club, Phil- 
adelphia. Chairman Alcott gave an ad- 
dress on the “Aims of the Newspaper 
Group.” Daniel N. Handy, president of 
the Special Libraries Association, was 
honor guest. 

Dr. George W. Douglas of the Phila- 
delphia Ez vening Public Ledger, addressed 
the meeting on “The Newspaper Library 
and the Editor.” 

Frank H. Chase, reference librarian of 
the Boston Public Library, read a paper 
on “Important Reference Books of the 
Past Two Years.” 

Robert Hunt Lyman, editor of the 
World Almanac, spoke on “Saving Time 
in- Research.” 
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N. J. DAILY CELEBRATES 
100TH ANNIVERSARY 


Morristown Jerseyman Prints 100-Page 
Special Edition to Mark Event 

—Offered Prize 

Oldest Copy 


for 


The Morristown (N. J.) Jerseyman, on 
Oct. 4, celebrated its 100th anniversary 
of continuous publication, with the is- 
suance of a special historical edition of 
100 pages. The edition gave a complete 
survey of the history of Morristown and 
Morris County, dating back to the time 
of the Indians in that section, through the 
subsequent settlement under the English 
monarchs, on to the Revolution and up 
to the present day. 

The issue was the largest ever pub- 
lished in the county, it was stated. It 
contained intimate stories of the residence 
in Morristown of Washington, Alexander 
Hamilton and other great figures of 
Colonial days, and of Alfred Vail and 
F. B. Morse, inventors of the electric 
telegraph; Theodore N. Vail, and the late 
President Theodore Roosevelt. 

Congratulatory letters on the Jersey- 
man centennial were received from Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge and Governor A. 
Harry Moore of New Jersey. 

The first issue of the Jerseyman ap- 
peared on Oct. 4, 1826. For the oldest 
copy turned into the office, the Jerseyman 
offered an award of $100. Several hun- 
dred entries were made. An issue of Oct. 


FLORIDA 


Che Florida Times-Union 


THE FLORIDA TIMES-UNION 


18, 1826, the third published (the Jerse 
man at that time being a weekly), wa 
the winner. The Jerseyman has complet 
files covering a period of 73 years. 
Samuel H. Gillespie is president of th 
Jerseyman, Inc.; Alva E. Lamberto 
treasurer and general manager; Ernes 


_ Henry Smith, editor; Philip L. Meyer, 


advertising manager; and Joseph 
Crimmins, circulation manager. 


‘ 
*. 


PUBLISHERS AT BILLBOARD MEE 


Newspapermen to Speak at Outdoo 
Advertising Association Convention 


Supporters of billboard advertising y 
be told the power of newspaper space a 
the 36th annual convention of the Outdoc 
Advertising Association of America, Inc 
to be held in Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 18-23. 

F. A. Wilson-Lawrenson, publisher o 
the Atlanta Georgian, will discuss “Th 
Relationship Between Advertising Me 
dia”; Clark Howell, publisher of 
Atlanta Constitution, will talk on “TI 
Newspaper as an Indicator of Busines 
Trends”; and Maj. John S. Cohen, pub 
lisher of the Atlanta Journal, on “Th 
Newspaper and Its Place In Moder 
Business.” 

Kerwin H. Fulton, aieae of 
Association’s directorate, will preside a 
the meetings. 


REPORTER TRIES PRISON LIFE 


George Snell, reporter for the Nez 
York Sun, spent some time in Sing Sin 
recently to write a series on convice life 
now being published by his paper. 
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SWORN CIRCULATION STATEMENT TO UNITED STATES POST OFFICE 


671,844 


is the average Daily Net Paid Circulation of the New York 
Evening Journal for the Six Months ending September 30, 1926 


A Gain of 42039" 


Over the Same Period Ending September 30, 1925 


The net paid circulations of New York evening newspapers as reported 
to United States Post Office for six months ending September 30, 1926, 
with gains and losses over same period of last year follow: 


Evening World....... 295,732 Evening World, LOSS... 16,201 
HOVenIne othe. 6. ', 265,000 Evening Sun,GAIN .... 8,/66 
Evening Telegram. .... 207,706 Evening Telegram,GAIN. 8,140 
PeOnineeOSt. rc. oe Ss. 34,127 Evening Post, GAIN.... 1,712 


How the EVENING JOURNAL Dominates 


Evening Journal EXCEEDS Evening World by 382,112 copies a day 
Evening Journal EXCEEDS Evening Sun . . by 412,844 copies a day 
Evening Journal EXCEEDS Eve. Telegram. by 470,138 copies a day 
Evening Journal EXCEEDS Evening Post. . by ©43,717 copies a day » 
Evening Journal EXCEEDS Evening World 

and Sun COMBINED by 117,412 copies a day 


The Average Daily Net Paid i 2 Copies 
Circulation for September, 1926, Is & 9 a Day 


94% Concentrated in New York and Suburbs 


: VE we 
Largest Evening Circulation in America—and at 3c a Copy Daily, 5c on Saturdays 


DOUBLE the Circulation of the Next New York 
Evening Newspaper PLUS 86,380 
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With Every Autoplate Machine 


Goes Permanent Service 


. Established July 8, 1870 Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


THE WILLIAMSPORT SUN 


Sun Building, 246-252 West Fourth St., 
Williamsport, Pa. 


Aug. 25, 1926, 


Wood Newspaper Machinery Corp., 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Gentlemen :— 

It is a pleasure to learn from your letter 
of August 23rd that Mr. Ehrnstrom reports 
our Pony Autoplate in splendid shape. 

Your interest in the machine which you 
sold us has been really unusual for any one 
who has been paid in full, and we want you 
to know that it has been a pleasing experi- 
ence to deal with a company who have been 
as ready to look after our interests as you 
have been. 

Very truly yours, 
THE WILLIAMSPORT SUN. 
Fis. GASEy 


Business Manager. 


R. HOE & COMPANY, INC. 


PO 


The con 


The Twin Pony Autoplate Mac 
sreat, it will deliver twice the ot 
normal, it may be operated as. 
capacity when needed without r 


Machines m 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY | 
THE GEORGE RUSSELL Ri 


Woop NEWSPAPER MACHINERY COR 


: 
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PLATE MACHINE 


ony Autopiate unit. The Twin Pony Autoplate Machine, 
ay Re used with any make of furnace or pumps. 


De ivorked by one man or se two men. When production needs are 
Pony Autoplate Machine; when production needs are normal or sub- 
ttoplate Machine. Such flexibility is invaluable. It provides double 
iplicate equipment. 

without Furnace and Pumps, $8,750 


d of us or of 
TER SCOTT & COMPANY DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


NY of San Francisco, California 


MON, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


 - ' 
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PIONEERS OF FREEDOM 
eRe the notable contributions to the great 


movement for a world-wide free press and con- 

comitant public benefits is the code of principles 
and objectives adopted by the Press Congress of the 
World in its third session at Geneva-Lausanne, pub- 
lished in detail. in other columns of this issue of 
Epitor & PUBLISHER. 

This vital document cries out for action based on 
practical intelligence among men and a true spirit 
of progress, reaching for better things, safer inter- 
national relationships, higher ideals jin politics and 
commerce, freedom among men, not through privilege 
or compulsion, but through the right of a man to 
understand and to proceed with the affairs of life 
on the basis of his knowledge. 

The Press Congress of the World, starting from 
a small nucleus of idealistic and earnest men in the 
United States, has become a power. Its recent session 
was attended by delegates which represented more 
than 10,000 newspapers in 24 countries, some of which 
work under extremely unsatisfactory press conditions. 
It is rendering a magnificent service to the world’s 
journalism. It is paving the way for newspaper work 
that will more truly represent the interests of the 
peoples of the world. In a high sense it is a pioneer 
of freedom. 


The wills of four great publishers, Scripps, 
Lawson, Nelson and Munsey, give living pub- 
lishers an interesting study of methods of finally 
disposing of newspaper properties. 


DOWNRIGHT LOW 


HAT persistent critic of the daily newspaper and 
publisher of his own magazine, H. L. Mencken, 
tells newspaper readers through the Baltimore 

Evening Sun that the job the reporters did on the 
Miami hurricane story was about the worst on record. 
He.,cannot understand why a “coherent report” of 
what had happened on Friday could not have been 
published right off the reel and asserts that the news- 
papers of the North handed their readers a “vast 
bath of bilge” for at least four days. With customary 
acid cynicism Mr. Mencken suggests that maybe the 
reporters were inhibited from telling what they knew 
by the Florida booster spirit, or perhaps it was merely 
what might have been expected from “local in- 
competence.” At any rate, the gentleman thinks there 
should be an investigation and that the newspapers 
should “do some salubrious muck-raking in their own 
house.” 

At five a. m. on Saturday morning of the hurricane 
period the last wire from Miami went down and 
Miami was an off from wire communication until 
Wednesday. That, Mr. Mencken, had a little to do 
with the case. The Tropical Radio station was blown 
to the ground. That added to the communications 
difficulty. Hurricanes are queer things—they-do not 
lend themselves to organized thought or action and 
Mr. Mencken in his palmiest reporter days might 
have found it difficult to write a “coherent report” of 
what had happened to half a state when everything 
that was loose was in the act of flying through the 
air, if he had been in Miami. His editorial is an 
mnsult to the men who risked their lives a hundred 
times to give him, safe at his breakfast table at 
Baltimore, the news of a great disaster. He says he 
has never seen a “big story worse handled in the 
field.’ From our reports of what the reporters did 
we have felt that the work was excellently done, con- 
sidering the maddening handicaps. Mr. Mencken’s 
suggestion that “Florida boosterism got in the way” 
is downright low, If “boosters” had been handling 
that story, would they have overestimated the dead, 
injured and property loss? 

John Barton Payne, Chairman of the Red Cross, 
later made a criticism which appeared to have some 
basis in fact. He said that Florida officials, in their 
public statements, had ‘attempted to minimize the 
disaster, thereby interfering with the work of the Red 
Cross. He did not say that newspaper men were re- 
sponsible for suppression of the news, much less that 
they were incompetent. There is a legitimate dispute 
ketween Chairman Payne and Governor Martin, but 
Mr. Mencken’s charges are not at issue. 
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O Lord, how manifold are thy works; in 
the earth 


wisdom hast thou made them ail; 
is full of thy riches.——Psalms; CIV, 24. 


RICKARD’S SECRET OIL 


T goes without saying that Mr. Tex Rickard is an 
authority on that entrancing subject, easy money. 
Every now and then we stand in wonder and 
awe before his widely heralded profits. His economic 
philosophy, therefore, becomes a contribution to the 


modern American success series in importance as the | 


ace is to the pack. It is not often that an astute 
manipulator of golden combinations reveals to the 
world the hidden secret of his success, but Mr. Rickard 
is the exception. He speaks right owt concerning his 
fabulous art of piling up “jack” with minimum outlay 
of physical energy or agitation of the cerebellum: 
Mr. Rickard’s success formula is extremely simple. 
He tells all those who yearn for miraculous accumu- 
lation (and who in America does not?) that the sure- 
fire way of realizing the dream is to “get your name 


and. your proposition in the papers, and then sit back — 


and take life easy.” 

The truth of this assertion is readily apparent and 
the rule, thus simply stated, stamps Mr. Rickard as 
a conspicuous genius of the age. He has practiced 
his system within plain view of the whole world for 
years and years, yet until now our slow wits have 
failed to comprehend it, much less to apply it to our 
own uphill fortunes. Mr. Rickard’s magic publicity 
grease works. He declares he has recently discovered 
that it doesn’t make any difference whether the news- 
papers praise him or damn him, the grist will be 
rich if only they will keep “Rickard” standing in 
their columns. Indeed, it is his opinion that unfavor- 
able or contentious mention of his name and _ his 
“proposition” may be more valuable than flattery. This 
philosophy rather smacks of Barnum and while we 
are sure that Mr. Rickard has not failed to read the 
celebrated Bridgeportian’s autobiography with interest 
and profit, still his methods are so great an improve- 
ment over Barnum’s that we shall not discredit him 
with a comparison. For instance, Mr. Barnum 
actually bought advertising in newspapers whether or 
not they took editorial notice of his bunkum. Mr. 
Rickard apparently knows nothing of advertising. It 
is a commodity that is not in his life. He pays his 
way with passes to press stands for hundreds who 
do not write and occasionally “throws” sumptuous 
dinners, soup to nuts, for the few who can and do 
write. 

Sports writers and their publishers will continue to 
keep Mr. Rickard’s wheels well oiled, while he re- 
clines, now with the consciousness that should they 
denounce his business and methods they would but 
add to his fortunes. 


The old axiom about the peril of a divided 
house applies to “upstairs” and “down- 
Stairs’ newspaper staffs that cannot syn- 
cronize, but seek to dominate each other. 


ILLUSTRATING CIRCULATION 


N its advertisement in Epiror & PusBLIsHER last 
week Philadelphia Bulletin dramatized ‘its immense 
circulation figures in copy of singular merit. 

It was shown, by use of pictures and statistics, that 
the combined seating capacity of eight great American 
sporting fields, including Yale Bowl, Franklin Field 
and the Philadelphia Sesqui Stadium, is 527,065. With 
this figure thus accurately pictured the copy drew a 
sharp comparison with the Bulletin’s 533,065 net paid 
daily average. 

Nothing is more difficult to describe than a vast 
assembly of people, but the Bulletin’s advertisement 
made the reader actually see its huge reading family. 
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as showing that “no part of this country is immum 


ORDER OF BATTLE 


HAT are the steps that corrupt men and in | 
tutions take to silence the voice of a fr 


newspaper when it is in their way? Carl 
Magee, fighting editor of Albuquerque (N. M 
State Tribune, answered the question before seve; 
hundred members of the Advertising Club of Ne 
York at a noonday luncheon given in his honor o 
day this week. In his thrilling narrative ‘of-his, ne 
paper career in New Mexico he gave the followin 
as the progressive defense methods of the intrenche 
politico-commercial clique when attacked: 


The social weapon: When Magee started 
be “irregular” and tell his readers what he thoug! 
they should know about public affairs, sly thin 
were done to make his wife and family uncomfortable 

The economic weapon: Magee at one tim 
owed $60,000 to banks which suddenly began calli 
loans, though there had been an agreement that not 
were to be extended. Attempts were made to thro} 
him into receivership, He carried the case to h 
readers and like magic the common people of his cit 
subscribed to a $60,000 loan in amounts of $250 eac 
all cash, since no one was willing to write ch 
which would pass through the banks. Magee 
that when an editor is defending American insti 
tions the people, through love of the basic principl 
of our government, will sustain him, but he must f 
candid and tell his whole story. q 

Advertising boycott: It was when Ma 
political enemies started to demand that merc 
withdraw advertising from his newspaper that he 
his most serious difficulty. He sold his paper to h 
enemies learned that they were fighting an institt 
with the money thus obtained he started anoth 
paper. It was then that the Scripps-Howard or 
ization, knowing Magee only by reputation, came - 
him’,and volunteered financial aid. 

“It was a different story,” said Magee, ihe m 
enemies learned that they. were fighting an instit 
tion that had more money to spend than they had. 
The audience cheered when Magee told of the r 
markable circulation success of. his newspaper. 

Civil libel: Every time Magee “said anything” hi 
enemies would sue him, and although it was a sever 
harassment and expensive they obtained only ty 
judgments, each for $1, and in both instances 
verdicts were ordered by the courts. 

Criminal libel: Finally, an attempt to jail Mage 
for his. utterances was started in a distant co 
where most of the: people spoke Spanish and live 
under the practical dictatorship of a political autoeré 
It was the customary thing in that county for r 
citrant newspaper. .men to be dragged before 
brutal judge ofthe district, one Leahy, and giv 
the option of going to the penitentiary or abando 
newspaper work. Magee declined to'make a choit 
and Leahy proceeded to railroad him. He spent t 
days in jail, but 4,010 telegrams poured into # 
Governor’s office and Magee was pardoned. 

Contempt of court: It was when Magee defie 
the power of the corrupt judge and repudiated f 
court that he was charged with contempt and tl 
the farcical proceeding was entered into of try’ 
the case before the offended judge. “Our task 
to prove to Leahy that he. was corrupt,” said Mag 
“and he ruled against us.’ Ultimately, after a 
fight, it was demonstrated that. the Governor had ¢ 
power to pardon in a contempt case. 

Personal violence: It was when all of these cover 
and “legal” lynch methods had been exhausted th 
Leahy, now retired to private life through Ma 
personal campaign against him in his own‘ count 
attempted to murder Magee in the lobby of a hott 
a story well known to every newspaper man. Mag 
fought for his life and, with tears in his eyes, t 
his audience of the great tragedy of the whole bitt 
business, the accidental shooting of a man who he 
sought to defend Magee. 

Such are the menaces, and Magee is a living pro 
that they are real. He cited the case of Don Melle 


The editor who candidly attacks protected crime a 
vice may pay with his life’s blood. Fight on 
courage and honor and tell your readers what 
need to know to perfect their government, says C 
C. Magee. Free press is the greatest single bulwa 
of the nation and therefore worth sacrifices. — 
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V/ILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 
and Arthur Brisbane returned to 
ew York this week from a trip to the 
ast. 4 
H. Campbell Jones, managing editor of 
e Sydney (Australia) Sun, will arrive 
New York Oct. 25, from London, en 
ute to Sydney. 
Dan R. Anthony, Jr., owner and editor 
the Leavenworth (Kan.) Times and 
ember of Congress from the First 
ansas District, is ill at the‘ Trinity 
itheran hospital, Kansas City. 
Olin W. Kennedy, managing editor of 
> Miami Herald, has taken a three 
mths’ leave of absence from his duties 
that paper for a trip to Jamaica, 
lombia and. Costa Rica. In his absence 
. J. D. Kuykendall, editorial writer, 
ll have charge of his desk. 


James Thompson, publisher - of the 
ww Orleans Item-Tribune, accompanied 
» Palm-to-Pine Tour from New 
‘leans to Winnipeg last week over the 
fferson highway. ; 

J. Sherman McDowell, publisher of 
> Alameda (Cal.) -Tunes-Star, has 
2n appointed by Goy. Friend W. 
chardson of California as a member of 
: State Harbor Commission. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


] D. BRANHAM has joined the 
* business staff of the Little Rock 
tk.) Arkansas Democrat. For the 
st six years he has been with the ad- 
‘tising department of the Capper Pub- 
ations. 

Victor R. Blackledge, advertising man- 
ar of the Sheridan (Wyo.) Post- 
terprise, has been named managing 
tor of the Wyoming state organ of the 
nerican Legion, which is published in 
- Post-Enterprise plant. 

3. M. Bryant, formerly with the S?. 
ul Pioneer Press and the Minneapolis 
wnal, is now advertising manager of 
Seattle Star. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


[AROLD SCARBOROUGH, head of 
~ the London bureau of the New Vork 
rald Tribune will accompany Queen 
rie of Roumania to this country. He 
been traveling with her party since 
ir departure from Bucharest. 


var! E. Brazier has been appointed 
maging editor of the Seattle (Wash.) 
Nes. 

<. E. Fiske and Hugh O’Donnel! of 
Boston (Mass.) Globe sailed from 
ston last week for a vacation at Ber- 
la. . 


ames J. Montague, cclumnist and edi- 
ial writer for the New York Herald 
bume, returned on Friday from a va- 
ion in Maine. 

‘homas J. O’Neil, for the last two 
rs on the copy desk of the Springfield 
ass.) Union, has been made city edi- 
succeeding Norman MacDonald, who 
been transferred to the copy desk 
the Evening Union. 

lenry Cabot Lodge, son of the late 
ator, and a member of the New Vork 
rald ~Tribune’s Washington Bureau, 
been loaned to the Republican Cam- 
sn Committee to help with the cam- 
mn of Senator William M. Butler in 
ssachusetts. 

orest Lowry, city editor, the Salt 
e Tribune and Mrs. Lowry, have 
rned from three weeks’ vacation 
it in California. 

seph Butler, a member of the news 
Scranton (Pa.) Times, has been 
ed a deputy boxing commissioner in 
nsylvania. 

arvey White, city editor of the 
‘alo Times, has resigned and is do- 
political publicity. Marshall Taylor, 
ner city editor of the Buffalo Star, 
n the desk of the Times. 

viett McConnell has resigned from 
‘city staff of the Buffalo Evening 


. 
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Jerry Walsh, formerly of the Wilkes- 
Barre Times-Leader, has joined the news 
staff of the Scranton (Pa.) Sun. 


Theodore Stearns has returned as 
music critic of the New York Morning 
Telegraph after an absence of two years. 
During that time he had an opera ac- 
cepted for presentation in Munich—the 
first time that an American opera was 
performed in Germany. 


James White has been named night 
copy reader for the Toledo Blade. 


Edward J. Bruen, former newspaper- 
man and art critic, who writes under 
the penname of Don J. O’Byrne, has 
resigned as assistant editor of Cartoons 
magazine, to return to newspaper work. 


R. E. Roberts, formerly of the San- 
dusky (O.) Register, and Russell Hogin, 
formerly with the Oklahoma City Daily 
Oklahoman, have joined the Toledo Blade 
copy desk. 


Claude Griswold, formerly financial 
editor of the Toledo Times, is now with 
the United States Advertising Corpora- 
tion, Toledo. 


Miss Helen Murphy has been named 
church editor of the Toledo Blade. 


Charles C. Cohan, managing editor of 
the Butte (Mont.) Miner and a member 
of the Miner editorial staff . for more 
than 23 years, has resigned and_ wil! 
leave soon for Los Angeles. where he 
will continue in newspaper work. He 
will be succeeded by A. B. Keith, former 
assistant managing editor. 


Cleo O’Donnell, football coach at Holy 
Cross College, Worcester, Mass., has 
joined the staff of the Worcester Post 
and will write a series of foothall articles. 


W. E. Smith of Wilmington, Del., has 
joined the local staff of the Every Eve- 
ning of that city. 

Allan J. Finn, Charles W. Lipscomb 
and Milton V. Snyder are new men on 
the copy desk of the New Vork Heraid 
Tribune. 

Henry C. Haskell, of the Wichita 
(Kan.) Beacon staff has joined the staff 
of the Baltimore Sun. Haskell is a son 
of Henry J. Haskell associate editor of 
the Kansas City Star. 

J. B. Phillips of the staff, New Vork 
Herald Tribune, has returned from 
Florida, where he went by plane to 
cover the hurricane. 

A. H. Gill is back at the sport desk 
of the Scranton (Pa.) Times after a 
long illness. 

A. J. Maxwell, formerly on the staff 
of the Bay City (Mich.) Tribune will 
join the city staff of the Ann Arbor 
Times News, Nov. 1. 

Ephraim R. Gomberg, Ann Arbor 
correspondent of the Detroit Times, has 
returned from abroad. 

Paul Deland, city editor of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Boston, and Mrs. 


Our client list is twice as large now as it was two or three years 
As our income has increased we have put every dollar we 
could spare into the improvement of our illustrated news and 
general feature service. Yet our prices are still moderate. 


ago. 


Let us tell you all about it, in person. 


Fifteen years ago we first said what we now repeat: “Your 
dollar buys more value in Central Press service than when ex- 
pended for any other commodity used in publishing a newspaper.” 


FOLKS WORTH KNOWING - 


A E. SANSOUCY, owner and pub- 

* lisher of the Ogdensburg (N. Y.) 
Republican-Journal, who recently pur- 
chased the sub- 
scription list of 
the Ogdensburg 
Daily Advance, is 
a man of recog- 
nized ability as a 
newspaper mana- 
ger. 

AS Jeyaorit 
Mr. San’soucy 
had ambitions of 
becoming a print- 
er. He learned the 
printing trade 
while still in his 


teens, and since 

then has had a A. E. Sansoucy 
w.de practical 

experience in all its many branches. 


In 1909, the assumed the management 
of the Glens Falls (N. Y.) Morning 
Post.. During the same year, he was in- 
strumental in bringing: about the consoli- 
dation of the Glens Falls Morning Star 
and the Morning Post. 

He_ then successfully conducted the 
Post-Star, until. 1918, when he went to 
Oedensburg, to take control of the Re- 
publican-Journal. This morning paper is 
now the only daily published in St. Law- 
rence County. 


Deland, have returned from a 
through the White Mountains, 


Frederick R. Sykes: is now covering 
ship news for the New York World. 


Archibald R. Johnstone, a sub-editor 
on the London (Eng.) Daily Sketch, 
has been spending a vacation in the 
United States and Canada. 


Beverly Smith of the New Yorb 
Herald Tribune is now assisting Percy 
N. Stone in covering ship news. 


Merris Taylor, editor emeritus of the 
Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening, has 
returned from a vacation trip to Canada. 

Carl Adamschick of the Toledo News- 
Bee staff is on an extended wedding 
trip in Europe with his bride, formerly 
Miss Mary Sloan. 


E.. John Long of the editorial staff of 
the McKeesport (Pa.) Daily News, sailed 
from New York, Saturday, Oct. Zi. or 
England, where he plans to enter Oxford, 
Oct. 11. Long is a graduate of Columbia 
University and the Pulitzer School of 
Journalism. For the past year he has 
conducted a column on the editorial page 
of the McKeesport Daily News. 


“Derry” Dixon, has been named man- 
aging editor of the Jamaica (N. Y.) Long 
Island Daily Press. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Drawings that almost live. 
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WITH THE SPECIALS 


BOISE (Idaho) CAPITAL-NEWS, 
has appointed Gilman, Nicoll & Ruth- 

man, New York, its national advertising 

representatives. 

Bryant, Griffith Brunson, 
York, special representatives, have been 
appointed to represent the Atlanta 
Georgian and Sunday American in the 
South. 

Edward L. Kimball, advertising man- 
ager of the Eugene (Ore.) Guard for the 
past year and a half, has been appointed 
to the main office staff of M. C. 
Mogensen & Co., Inc., newspaper repre- 
sentatives, at San Francisco where he 
will be assistant to the general manager, 
Austin B. Fenger. 

Charlottesville (Va.) Progress, and the 
Fredericksburg, (Va.) Hree-Lance-Star, 
have appointed the Devine-MacQuoid 
Company, Inc., New York, Pittsburgh 
and Chicago, as their national advertising 
representative. 

M. (C. .Mogensen & Co. Inc., special 
representatives, have just been appoimied 
to represent the Ashland (Ore.) Tidings. 


Inc., New 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


L SCHAK, from editorial staff, Great 
Falls (Mont.) Leader, to staff, 
Missoula (Mont.) Day Missowtan. 

Ben Brown, from assistant city editor, 
San Antomo Express, to New Urleans 
Item-Tribune statt. 

Robert Williamson, from night Virginia 
state editor of the Associated Press at 
Richmond, Va., to assistant managing 
editor, Clarksdale (Miss.) Kegister. 

Jay Baugh, from staff, Dodge City 
(Kan.) Day Guobe, to statt, Lyons 
(Kan.) Daily News. 

Eugene Turner, from reportorial staff, 
Richmond (Va.) News-Leader, to copy 
desk, Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

Fred Kraft, Jr., from reporter, Well- 
mgton (Kan.) Vatly News to city editor 
Blackwell (Kan.) Lribune. 


MARRIED 
>» AYMOND PETER BRANDT, of the 
Washington bureau of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, to Miss Adele Harrison, 
secretary to the late Senator 
McCormick, in Baltimore recently. 

Aubrey Leonard Clarke, of the New 
Bedford (Mass.) Times staff, and Miss 
Musetta I. Clark of Marion, Mass., -in 
Marion, Oct. 2. 

A. B. Baker, of the editorial staff, 
Palatka (Fla.) Daily News, formerly 
of the London (Ont.) Free Press, to Miss 
Jean Wilson of London, Ont. 

Albert. B. Ferrera, publisher of the 
Italian Tribune of Portland, Ore., to 
Miss Anne Lucile Hendricks of that city, 
Sept. 29. Mr. Ferrera is also consul for 
Italy at Portland. 

J. Robert Kershaw of the Falmouth 
(Mass.) Enterprise, to Miss Doris Z. 
Smith of Sandwich, Mass., at Sandwich 
Oct. 2, at a double wedding ceremony. 

Former Congressman Caleb R. Layton 
of Georgetown, Del., and for years editor 


Medill 
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of the Union Republican of that city, to 
Miss. Fannie S. Herrington of Dover, 
Del., former secretary of state of Dela- 
ware, in Philadelphia, Oct. 2. 

Charles J. Johnson of the editorial 
staff, Boston (Mass.) Herald, to Miss 
Alice Libby of Vinalhaven, Me., at St. 
Marks Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Brookline, Sept. 25. 

Miss Ray Lenore Baldus, until recently 
society editor of the San Antonio Light, 
to Lieut. Edgar Turner Noyes, Air 
Service, stationed at Galveston. 

Roy Shave, of the mechanical force, 
Kewanee (Ill.) Star-Courier, to Miss Ida 
Bates, Sept. 29, in the home of the bride’s 
parents. 

E. J. Byrne, associated with Howland 
and Howland in their New York office, 
to Miss Marion Reid, Sept. 23. 


‘ NEW PUBLICATIONS 


(GETTYSBURG (OQ) PRESS “was 

launched recently. It is printed in 
the office of the Versailles Policy. Leo 
Gunckel is publisher. 

M. Z. Remsberg has started a new 
weekly, the Vista (Cal.) Press. 

‘George W. Lynn, formerly connected 
with the San Diego (Cal.) Independent, 
has started a new weekly at Ocean 
Beach, Cal., called the Point Loma and 
Ocean Beach Life. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


ee REGAN, ship news man for the 
City News Association, sailed last 
week on the Samaria for a short vacation 
in Ireland. His work is being done by 
Hugh Houlihan. 

Theodore Keniston, who has_ been 
Associated Press correspondent at San 
Antonio for some time, has been. trans- 
ferred to the Denver A. P. office. 

P. I. Lipsey, who resigned as head of 
the department of journalism, Baylor 
University, Waco, Tex., joined the Asso- 
ciated Press at Memphis. 

Major L. Deane, Associated Press 
operator with the Fitchburg (Mass.) 
Sentinel for many years has resigned to 
go to San Bernardino, Cal. 

John C. Harrington, Associated Press 
operator for the Taunton (Mass.) Ga- 
gette, is on a two weeks’ vacation, fol- 
lowing an illness of two weeks. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


FDINBURG (Tex.) REVIEW has let 

a contract for two new one-story 
brick units, a business office 35 x 100 and 
pressroom 34 x 75 feet. 

Recent shipments of R. Hoe & Co,, 
Inc., included an octuple press for the 
Lawrence (Mass.) Eagle and Tribune 
and a matrix roller for the Wenatchee 
(Wash.) Daily World. 

Ponca. City (Okla.) News has just in- 
stalled a new Duplex press. 

Chehalis (Wash.) Bee Nugget has in- 
stalled a new number 14 and a new 
number 5 Linotype. 

Duplex press installations have been 
made recently by the following news- 
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FERTILE 
EDITORIAL CARTOONIST 


—well-known to publishers as a creative producer, formerly 
staff cartoonist on two New York papers, seeks opening, 
where his forceful individuality can win and hold circulation 


This man may be relied upon to interpret the panorama of 
events so vividly and intelligently as to challenge national 
recognition of a paper’s editorial policies. 


More important than the salary is a place 
with an independent, progressive publication 
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papers: Storm Lake (Ja.) Pilot-Press, 
Angola (Ind.) Steuben Republican and 
Angola Press, Ennis (Tex.) News, Ap- 
pleton (Wis.) Post-Crescent, Carlisle 
(Pa.) Sentinel. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


VERETT (Wash.) DAILY-HER- 
ALD, 24-page United Fall opening 
edition, Sept. 16. 

Houston (Tex.) Press, 64-page In- 
dustrial Survey edition, Sept. 27. 

Anaheim (Cal.) Bulletin, Anniversary 
and Orange County Fair edition. 

Gold Beach (Ore.) Curry County Re- 
porter, Progress Number. 

Bloomsburg (Pa.) Morning Press, 14th 
County Fair edition in nine sections, 
Oet 2! 

Mamaroneck (N. Y.) Daily Times, 
First Anniversary edition, Oct. 1. 

Danville (Ill.) Commercial News, 64- 
page Centennial Number, Sept. 27, com- 
memorating 100th year of Vermilion 
county settlement. 

Christchurch (New Zealand) Press, 
Special British Empire Trade Number. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


PavL ROBINSON, who recently sold 

the Vernonia (Ore.) Eagle, has 
bought the Central Point (Ore.) Amer- 
ican, a weekly. 


C. W. Vuresaa, Salem, Ill, has pur- 
chased the Havana (Ill.) Republican 
from Edward Wilson. Arthur Merrill 
has been named manager. Mr. Wilson 
retires from the paper after 18 years as 
owner. 


Glick Fockele, son of the late Frank 
Fockele, has purchased the interests of 
the other heirs of his father in the LeRoy 
(Kans.) Reporter. Glick Fockele has 
been business manager of the paper since 
1908. He is a former president of the 
Kansas Editorial Association. His father 
died recently. 

Charles E. Hinshaw, of Garden City, 
Kan., has leased the Hazelton (Kan.) 
Herald from C. A. Hyatt. 

W. E. White, who has acquired the 
Ozona (Tex.) Stockman, formerly 


worked on Austin and San Antor 
papers and more recently was city edi 
of the Cuero (Tex.) Record. 


Sidney A. Silberman, president of ) 
National News Service, "has purchased | 
Beverly (N. J.) Banner, which will 
added to his chain of newspapers. 


Carl Brown, for 18 years conne 
with the Atchison Daily Globe, the 
ten years as city editor and previo 
sport editor, has purchased the Jda Gr 
(la.) Record-Era. 


SCHOOLS 


pror H. F. HARRINGTON, 

of the Joseph Medill Schook 
Journalism at Northwestern Univer, 
Chicago, will speak on “The Influence 
Public Opinion on the Press,” at the 
meeting of the Chicago League 
Women Voters forum Oct. 9. Nor 
Angell will discuss “The Press and 
Organization of Society’ at the s 
meeting. 


William H. McLeod, advertising mi 
ager of Filene’s at Boston this we 
began a series. of lectures at Bost 
University on the subject of retail adyi 
tising. 

Cash prizes amounting to $95 
offered members of the classes enrol 
in the advertising course of the Colle 
of the City of Detroit for the best adv 
tisements of various sorts submitted 
students. The course is being conduc 
under the supervision ef the Detroit A 
craft Club, and the prizes are offered 
Detroit organizations. 


First annual convention of the Kan 
Council of Journalism Teachers will 
held at the department of journalism 
University of Kansas, Oct. 15 and 16. 


Prof. C. T. Ryan, who for four ye 
has been director of the journali 
courses at lowa Wesleyan college, | 
Pleasant, Iowa, has also been appoin 
head of the English department of fl 
institution. 


Advertised products in drug stor 
today outsell the unknowns by the rai 
of nine to one, according to a tr 
journal in the drug field. 


Oklahoma continues to be the 
center of the nation’s prosperity 


spotlight. 


National authorities everywhere 
point out the exceptional op- 
portunities of Oklahoma— one 
of the four states with a poten- 
tial income of one billion dol- 
lars from agricultural and 
mineral production. 


Circulation Daily 140,000 


Sunday 


83,000 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Chicago Kansas City 


Detroit Atlanta San Francisco 
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Che £Evening Star. 


Gar SUNDAY MORNING EDITION aay 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Regular Issue 78 Pages 
500 Columns of Advertising 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1926 


With the issue of September 30 of 78 pages, The Star established a new 
record, with one or two exceptions, for all regular daily issues of American 
newspapers. 


Furthermore, it presents this phenomenal issue without effort other than to 
serve its regular readers and advertisers. Indeed, The Star did not “‘make’’ this 
tremendous issue at all. Washington made it. It is a measure not of The Star's 
selling power, but of its drawing power. It reflects not what merchants were 
persuaded to do, but what they themselves wanted to do on their own behalf and 
on behalf of their city. It presents a newspaper in its highest aspects—not merely 
as a mirror held up to the life of a great community, but as the very heart and voice 
of that community, through which the vast energies and aspirations of all the 
people throb and make themselves vocal. 


_ Thus viewed, how intimately is the newspaper bound up with the commu- 
nity! It brings, of course, the everchanging story of the outside world by telegraph 
and cable. It reflects the vivid local happenings — (tragical, startling or merely 
“‘run-of-the-mill’’) in its columns. But a great newspaper typifies mofe than 
simply the unfolding of the day’s news. It is an economic necessity, as well as a 
medium of information and entertainment. 


Through such a medium the vast economic life of a people finds expression. 
Without it that economic life would be seriously crippled, if not permanently 
impaired. 


In this issue, for instance, business in all its phases finds expression—expres- 
sion essential to its welfare. The merchants, large and small, present their seasonal 
offerings. The classified advertiser (whose name, in truth, is legion) is here with 
his insistent, brief, but highly personal and important messages. The national 
advertiser puts his goods on display in this universal shop window. 


And why should they not? The Star, reaching into more than 90 per cent 
of the desirable homes of the Nation’s Capital and its environs, is the obvious, ideal, 
inevitable medium of communication between those who have things to sell and 
those who are able and ready to buy. It reaches all, is trusted by all, serves all. 
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NEW THREE-STORY PLANT OF SPRINGFIELD 


IS COMPLETED - 


New Springfield (Mo.) Leader plant. 


(THE Springheld (Mo.) Leader, evening 
and Sunday, has greatly enlarged its 
quarters by moving into a handsome new 


three-story fire-proof building at the cor-' 


ner of Jefferson Avenue and McDaniel 
street. The new building was erected’ on 


a part of the site of an older structure,, 


which was the home of the Léader’ for 
20 years, and was torn down a year ago 
to make way for the widening of the 
street. With the new structure the 
Leader’s buildings occupy a plot 60 by 
160 feet. The total floor space’ is 22,500 
square feet. 

The Springfield Leader was established 
in 1867, and is one of the oldest business 
institutions in the city. H. S. Jewell has 
owned the paper since May 27, 1895. 

In connection with the expansion move- 
ment, the Leader has added another Lino- 
type, making a total of eight. For the 
stereotype department, complete new 
equipment has been installed for making 
both type-high and shell plates, and-a 
change has been made from wet to dry 
mats. A new Cutler-Hammer conveyor 
for the delivery of papers to the basement 
for carriers, and to the mail room has 
been added. 

T. W. Duvall is assistant to the pub- 
lisher and business manager; R. L. Ken- 
nedy, editor; F. M. Sullivan, city editor; 
J. M. Acuff, advertising manager and 
Bert Dunham, classified manager. 


DAILY FIGHTS MERGER 


Worcester (Mass.) Post Publisher Ob- 
tains Delay in Utility Case 


Declaring that city officials of Wor- 
cester, Mass., were permitting a merger 
of the local gas and electric light com- 
panies to be rushed through, forming 
a light and power monopoly without 
giving the public an opportunity to learn 
what it was all about, the Worcester 
Post has started a drive to delay the 
action. 

As a result of a campaign directed 
by John H. Fahey, publisher, with only 
48 hours to accomplish his purpose, the 
merger has been delayed pending investi- 
gation of details. At a hearing before 
the Massachusetts Public Utilities Com- 
mission at Boston on Sept. 16, action 
on whether the forming of a single com- 
pany was to be permitted was postponed 
until Oct. 19. Mr. Fahey appeared per- 
sonally before the board and declared 
that hasty action should not be taken. 


In its campaign’the Post openly scored 
the city council for. failing .to vote to 
request a continuance of the ‘ public 
utilities hearing. The council had -voted 
against asking the commission to delay 
action. , 

A recent Eprror & Pustisuer libel 
article which pointed out that’ newspaper 
campaigns for public good. were less 
dangerous than careless mistakes in news 


. columns, was pinned on the Post bulletin ~ 


board as the drive opened. 

The: Post .freely. criticized Mayor 
O’Hara for refusing to take any action 
at the time of the hearing, and also 
offered to pay expenses if the mayor 
would engage an expert to. inquire into 
the possible results of the big combine. 
Mayor O’Hara refused the Post’s: offer. 


AUSTRALIAN WRITER HONORED 


Dr. S. C.-Lazarus, an Australian news- 
paper man, has been appointed political 
secretary to Stanley Melbourne Bruce, the 
present Prime Minister of the United 
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States of Australia. 
Victorian Rhodes Scholar in 1919 and 
took the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
at Oxford where he spent several years. 
On his return to Australia Dr. Lazarus 
was appointed to the Melbourne Univers- 
ity as senior lecturer of Philosophy. Af- 
ter resigning this work he took up special 
duties on the staff of the Melbourne 
Herald. 


SCHULTZ WITH N. Y. ENQUIRER 


Sydney Schultz, formerly with the 
New York Evening Graphic, has been 
appointed advertising manager of the New 
York Enquirer, new Sunday evening 


newspaper. Before joining the Graphic, 
Mr. Schultz was associated with the 
New York American, . 


ASSOCIATIONS 


DETROIT ADCRAFT CLUB, which 
will be host to the visitors attending 
the ninth annual convention of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association, is making 
preparations for more than 10,000 persons 
from all parts of the world. The con- 
vention will be held Oct. 20, 21, 22. 


Dates for the annual convention of the 
Paciric Coast ApvERTISING CLuBs Asso- 
CIATION have been set as June 19 to June 
22, 1927. It will be held in Portland and 
the dates were selected for the con- 
venience of delegates who may wish to 
attend the next world advertising con- 
vention which is to-open in Denver on 
June 26. 


Fortieth annual ~convention of the 
Uniren TypoTHerAr or America will be 
held in Detroit, Oct. 16 to 20, inclusive. 


More than 200 persons have enrolled in | 


the public speaking school to be conducted 
this fall by the Apvertistnc CLuB oF 
KANSAS City, Mo. 


- Under. the ,auspices ‘of the VircrNra 
Press ASOSCIATION, a newspaper. insti- 


tute will be held next summer, probably” 
early in July, at the College of William - 


and Mary, at Williamsburg, Va. News- 
paper editors of national prominence and 
distinguished authorities on journalism 
will: be. invited to address the institute. 
Preliminary plans were discussed at a 
meeting of the executive committee of 
the association at Richmond, when it was 
decided to hold the mid-winter session of 
the association in Petersburg. 


‘Members’ of the Connecticut Ept- 
TORIAL AssocrATion will be the guests 
of the city of Willimantic and the Con- 
necticut Agricultural College on Satur- 
day, Oct. 23. Newspaper workers in gen- 
eral and their guests are invited. accord- 
ing to John E. Hersam, president, and 
Everett G. Hill, secretary, and the entire 
expense will be borne by the hosts, 
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Hall-Mills: trial 


Certified Stereotyping 
is Simplified Stereotyping 


Mechanical staffs do not have any difficulty in- 
stalling the Certified Dry Mat COLD process 
of stereotyping, without any loss of time or 
interruption to schedules. 


There is nothing difficult or mysterious about our 


process, and the results are obvious — 
COMPARE the printed pages. 


Won't you let us give you the facts—there’s no 
obligation on your part. . 
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CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 


for wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility—use Certifieds 
MADE IN THE U.S. A. 
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We wouldsbe in a better position if w 
had fought that war ourselves withoy 
dragging France and England into i ~ 
James J. Montague in New York Here 
Tribune, / 

Fanaticism is the craving to mak 
others accept opinions of which one 1 
begun to doubt.—Buffalo Evening News 

No other co-educational _ jnstitutie 
equals matrimony.—New York Telegra i 

Another new’ witness has appeared 
the Hall-Mills murder case.—As this ae 
counts for about the whole population o} 
the village, the murder must be a “mys, 
tery” by acclamation—Harry Farmer 
Edmonton Bulletin. 


There is always a bright side. J 
matter what ill befalls you, there is som 
body to rejoice.—Vancouver Sun. 

Nothing can make a girl more 
popular than winning a popularity co 
test—New York American, 

What has become of the old-fashione 
business man who retired with a million 
dollars _and thought he was fixed fo 
life?—Florence (Ala.) Herald. : 


li any sporting writer didn’t pull thai 
bromide about the victor being crowned 
we want his picture for this column= 


JR. Wolf in Milwaukee Journal. 


Flattery is praise you think you don't 
deserve. It is difficult to recognize flat- 
tery—New-York Evening Telegram. 


A cheap car affords more peace 0 
mind. Another squeak doesn’t matter= 
Vancouver Sun. 

The thing that amazes us is that tl 
is less than a mor 
away and neither Tex Rickard nor C. 
Pyle Has’even made a bid for it—Edward 
Hope in New York Herald Tribune. 


Next thing, Jim Ferguson will be run 
ning for governor of Texas just to vit 
dicate, Ma.—Cleveland Times. : 

Truth crushed to earth will rise again, 
but by that time the lie is six block 
away.—San Francisco Chronicle. ; 


Scotland has cold Winters, but ear- 
muffs are. unknown there. The Scotcl 


men figure they might be invited to ha 
a free drink—New York American. 
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Interchangeable 


MAGAZINES 


can be used on either type of Linotype 


SINGLE DISTRIBUTION 


MULTIPLE DISTRIBUTION 


: 
One, two or three standard Two standard main magazines 
main magazines Continuous Com position 
MODEL 8 MODEL 25 


WITHOUT AUXILIARY MAGAZINE WITHOUT AUXILIARY MAGAZINE 


MODEL 14 MODEL 26 


WITH ONE AUXILIARY MAGAZINE WITH TWO AUXILIARY MAGAZINES 


a | 
ALL USING STANDARD, INTERCHANGEABLE MAGAZINES, MATRICES, MOLDS AND LINERS—ALL OPERATED 
BY A SINGLE POWER-DRIVEN KEYBOARD—ALL MAGAZINES QUICKLY CHANGED 
FROM THE FRONT—30 OR 42 PICAS MAXIMUM MEASURE 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO: r ] n ew Yor hb : CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED 
NEW ORLEANS B ook yn; x TORONTO 


REPRESENTATIVES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


; 520.26.9.F 
Linotyped in the Garamond Series except for large title line 
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The ‘‘Tele’’ has always been Pittsburgh’s great HOME PAPER. 
This record means that 10,706 additional homes are _ being 
reached by this newspaper. No waste in THIS circulation. 
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WOMEN IN ADVERTISING AND JOURNALISM 


Mrs. Bell M. Costello Edits Houston Chronicle’s Society Page—New 
Company Publishing the Woman Citizen—Winners of 
Advertising Fellowships Named 


PLENTY of opportunity for writing 
real feature stories is afforded society 
editors, according to Mrs. Bell M. Cos- 
tello, who edits the society page of the 
Houston (Tex.) Chronicle. 

“Doing society work is generally re- 


Mrs. Bella M. Costello 


garded as rather tame by newspaper peo- 
ple, but it brings one in touch with a class 
of highly educated and generally gracious 
people and many celebrities drift through 
society happenings, providing keen fea- 
ture stories,’ Mrs. Costello told Eprror 
& PUBLISHER. 

“Like the Prisoner of Chillon, I have 
learned to hug my chains in doing this 
work, which at first peeved me. 

“Once I uncovered a home kept by a 
negro woman who advertised to give 
babies away. I visited the place with a man 
reporter. We posed as a couple wishing 
to adopt a girl. The fat, bejeweled ma- 
dame fell for us and told us enough to 
give the police a chance to close her place 
up. The babies and their mothers were 
all white—no negroes, save the madame, 
were allowed about that awful place. 

“A story I love to recall was written 
after I visited the hospital at our old 
Camp Logan where the disabled’ ex-serv- 
ice men were sent after the war was 
over. I cried over my typewriter as I 
wrote it and that story resulted in great 
boxes of cakes, pies, candies and all sort 
of treats being sent the poor maimed and 
helpless boys from all over Texas. We 
had a regular dray load sent to the 
Chronicle Easter week. And from that 
story committees were formed among the 
club women to visit the hospital and read 
and entertain the men.” 

Mrs. Costello has been with the 
Houston Chronicle for 14 years, first as a 
department editor and later as a feature 
writer. For the last eight years she has 
been society editor. : 


Prominent women in 17 states have un- 
derwritten the expansion and promotion 
of the Woman Citizen, it is announced 
in the October number of that monthly 
magazine: Mrs. Raymond Brown is man- 
aging director of the enlarged magazine 
and Virginia Roderick is editor. Con- 
tributing editors are Carrie Chapman 
Catt and Alice Stone Blackwell. Dorothy 
Budd is associate editor and M. Regina 
Jones is advertising manager. 


Frances Ettinge, of Rogers & Co., New 
York, printers, and Rosemary Weber, 
secretary to the president of the Plymouth 
Advertising Agency, New York, were the 
successful candidates for the memorial 
advertising scholarships at New York 
University given by the League of Ad- 
vertising Women. Miss Weber was for- 
merly’ secretary to C. K. Woodbridge, 


president of the International Advertising 
Association and president of the Dicta- 
phone Company. 


Sarah Uhr and Ruth Moore have won 
two-year scholarships at the Charles 
Morris Price School of Advertising and 
Journalism for writing the best themes 
on the subject “Better English in Busi- 
ness” in a contest sponsored by the Phila- 
delphia Club of Advertising Women. The 
presentation was made recently by Mrs. 
Ellen Patton, of the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
and club president. The school is con- 
ducted under the direction of the Poor 
Richard Club of Philadelphia. 


Ishbel Ross, who has been covering 
the Hall-Mills investigation for the Nezw 
York Herald Tribune, is spending a ya- 
cation in Montreal. 


The New York Newspaper Women’s 
Club held its first reunion for the season 
at the club rooms at the Hotel Iroquois 
on Sunday evening, Oct. 2. Louella O. 
Parsons, a former president of the club, 
motion picture editor of the New York 
American, stationed in Hollywood, was 
the guest of honor. Miss Parsons came 
out of the west to attend the Dempsey- 
Tunney fight. 

The dinner was a farewell also to 
Mabelle Burbridge, the former “Prudence 
Penny” of the New York American, 
who has recently married and will live 
in Chicago. Her husband, Leon C. Gray, 
is in the radio business. 

Tributes were paid by Martha Coman 
and Helen Rowland, to the memory of 
Theodora Bean, president of the club, 
who died on Aug. 5. 

At a meeting of the directors, Emma 
Bugbee of the staff of the New York 
Herald Tribune was elected president to 
complete the unfilled term of Miss Bean. 
Jane Grant of the New York Times was 
elected third vice-president, the other two 
vice-presidents being Josephine Ober of 
the World, and Helen Rowland of the 
King Features Syndicate. Other officers 
of the club are Martha Coman, Scarsdale 
Inquirer, treasurer; Mabelle Burbridge, 
correspondent . secretary; Dorothy Her- 
zog, Daily Mirror, recording secretary; 
Deborah Corle, Herald Tribune, chair- 
man membership committee; Elsie Mc- 
Cormick, Sunday World, chairman house 
committee; Amy Hogeboom, chairman as- 
sociate members. 


Miss Laura Mount, formerly an ad- 
vertising writer, has been added to the 
editorial staff of the New York Evening 
Post. 


Miriam Rosenthal, formerly on the 
editorial staff of the Dayton (O.) News, 
was elected president of the Woman’s 
Press club, of Dayton, at the first fall 
meeting. Other officers are Mrs. Ednor 
M. Rossiter, vice-president; Doris Or- 
rill, secretary, and Annette McMahon, 
treasurer. 


Mrs. Vera McEntee, of Centralia, has 
joined the editorial staff of the Eaton- 
ville (Wash.) Pierce County Journal. 


Miss Mildred Fisher, formerly of the 
Emporia (Kan.) Gazette staff, has joined 
the staff of the Lyons (Kan.) Daily News 
as a reporter. 


Miss Edna Tims has returned after a 
few months spent in Mexico and again is 
in charge of the San Antonio Express- 
Evening News reference department. 


Miss Mary Frances Adams has become 
Highland society reporter for the Lees- 
burg, (O.) Citizen. 

Miss Eleanor Meade, formerly of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, has joined 
the city staff of the Springfield (Mass.) 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


Will Rogers to Wire Daily Wisecracks to Newspapers from New York 
—Carey Orr, Cartoonist, Makes Debut as Fiction Writer—‘“Ritzey 
Rosey”’ Is Title of New Fashion Service 


GR RDING Oct. 11, Will Rogers will 
wire a list of newspapers one “wise- 
crack” daily from New York based on 
current news. The telegraph feature, an 
innovation in the syndicate field, is handled 
by the McNaught Syndicate, New York. 
During the summer, Rogers was under 
contract with the New York Times to 
furnish that newspaper with a similar 
feature cabled from the Continent and 
England. 


Carey Orr, cartoonist with the Chicage 
Tribune Newspapers Syndicate, has made 
his debut as a fiction writer, with a serial 
story entitled “Borrowed Glory.” 


“Ritzey Rosey” is the title of a new 
one-column fashion service being offered 
by the O’Dell Newspaper Service, New 
Yorks | Faith Burrows; creator, 1s a 
fashion artist on the staff of the Dayton 
News. 


Eugene MacLean Newspaper Features. 
San Francisco, this week announced a 
new photo-strip serial entitled “Love for 
a Million,’ by Sally Johns. 


Dr. Frank Crane, editorial writer for 
the McClure Newspaper Syndicate, New 
York, will return to New York, Oct. 20, 
from a summer vacation spent in Paris. 
He will spend the winter in California. 


Material in the new Sunday magazine 
section of the New York Herald Tribune 
is being offered newspapers in proof 
form by the New York Herald Tribune 
Syndicate. The section is edited by Mrs. 
William Brown Meloney. 


Tie News York offite pfathe Wale Uaiae 


versity Press is offering a historical fea- 
ture called “The Background of the First 
Thanksgiving.” 


Clare Victor Dwiggins, creator ot 
“School Days,” a cartoon handled by the 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate, left New 
York this week on a motor trip to the 
Pacific Coast, where he will spend the 
winter. 


W. T. Hornaday, naturalist, is author 
of “Wild Animal Interviews,” a weekly 
feature being distributed by McNaught 
Syndicate, Inc., New York. Mr. Horna- 
day recently retired from the curatorship 
of the New York Zoological Park 
(Bronx Park Zoo.) 


Howard White has joined the London 
staff of the North American Newspaper 
Alliance under Hayden Church the Lon- 
don editor and correspondent. H. J. J. 
Sargint is foreign editor of the N. A. 
N. A. in London. 


Miss Betty Brainerd editor of the 
Women’s Department of the Associated 
Newspapers, New York, and daughter of 
Erastus Brainerd, former editor of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligence, before it was 
purchased by William Randolph Hearst, 
is visiting in Seattle. 


When Knute Rockne, Notre Dame foot- 
ball coach, takes his team to the Coast to 


meet the University of Southern Cali- 


fornia, Dec..5, he will be accompanied by 
Tad Jones and Pop Warner, coaches at 
Yale and Stanford University, respective- 
ly. All three men write for the Christy 
Walsh Syndicate. ; ; 


Ads That Sell Goods 


Sell Space 


ICK up any newspaper with Ludlow-set 

ads and heads—you will see many reasons 

for the favorable comments being made by: 
advertisers regarding the cleaner typography 
noticeable in scores of leading newspapers. 


You will see—ads and heads printed clear 


and ‘sharp from sparkling new type in sluglines 
’ cast on the Ludlow from six-point condensed to 
full-width sixty-point, and larger—page after 
page of advertisements set in distinctive Ludlow 
faces—a new beauty, a new effectiveness subtly, 
yet powerfully influencing sales—the sale of 


products—the sale of more space. 


Put more sparkle into your advertisements. 


‘Make them sell more goods. 


Make them sell 


more space. To investigate is to own the Ludlow. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, II. 
New York: 63 Park Row 


Boston: 261 Franklin Street | 1 


LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 


San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
Atlanta: 41 Marietta Street 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management 


CIRCULATION 


Ftc., required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 


—THE DETROIT TIMES— 


Published Daily and Sunday at Detroit, Michigan, for October Ist, 1926 


State of Michigan, County of Wayne—s. 


Before me, a notary in and for the State and County afore- 
said, personally appeared Clarence R. Lindner, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
General Manager of The Detroit Times, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management and circulation, etc., of the afore- 
Said publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 


1.—That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, The Times Publishing Co., Detroit, Michigan. 
Editor, Harry M. Bitner, Detroit, Michigan. 
Managing Editor, Henry A. Montgomery, Detroit, Michigan. 
General Manager, Clarence R. Lindner, Detroit, Michigan. 


2.—That the owner is William Randolph Hearst. 


3.—That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other secur- 
ity holders owning or holding i per cent or more of total 


SUNDAY 


amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities, are: William 
Randolph Hearst. 


4.—That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the-said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in_a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, associ- 
ation, Or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


5.—That the average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date 
shown above is 


- = = = = = = = = 308,522 


WEEKDAYS (Except Saturdays) - 289,244 


SATURDAY 


oe] 5 ee = 210,091 


—Clarence R. Lindner, General Manager 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this second day of October, 1926. 
G. O. Markuson, Notary Public (My Commission Expires March 9, 1930) 


ff 


In comparison with the corresponding six months’ period ended September 30, 
1925, the average net circulation of the Detroit Times shows an 


INCREASE of 49,277 Sundays 


AND AN 


INCREASE of 60,608 Weekdays (sii%;.) 


INCREASE of 


ND 


N 


), 849 Saturdays 


The net paid averages for SEPTEMBER ONLY 


SUNDAY - - 


- 308,738 


WEEKDAYS (Except Saturdays) - 307,389 
- - - 214,718 


SATURDAY - - - 
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BUILDING NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 


Richmond Times-Dispatch Lists Eight Rules to Keep Down Complaints 
—Carolina’s Circulation Managers to Meet Oct. 18-19— 
Training Road Men Important Job 


T° keep down the number of complaints 
from subscribers, William G. Morris, 
circulation manager of the Richmond 
(Va.) Times-Dispatch has drawn up the 
following eight rules for his carrier boys: 
1. When you get a start, put it in your 
route book—in the proper place—IMME- 
DIATELY. 

2. When you have a stop, mark it 
out of your route bbook—IMMEDIATE- 
TY: 

3. Put the paper in the vestibule, 
where there is one—unless otherwise in- 
structed by the subscriber. 

4. Put the paper on the porch if there 
is mo  vestibule—unless otherwise in- 
structed by the subscriber. 

5. In individual cases, where subscrib- 
ers want the papers in certain place— 
PUT them there. 

6. Don’t THROW the paper ANY- 
WHERE. You are not a “thrower’— 
you are a “carrier.” CARRY it where 
it belongs and PUT it there. 

7. When TWO or MORE papers go 
to one house, office or store—show the 
exact number on your route book opposite 
the address. 

8. Do not leave anything to memory. 
A substitute or a new carrier taking over 
your route cannot read your mind, 

Will X. Coley, circulation manager of 
the Raleigh News G& Observer, will pre- 
side at the seventh annual convention of 
the Carolinas’ Circulation Managers As- 
sociation to be held in Spartanburg, S. C., 
Oct. 18 and 19. Mr. Coley is vice-presi- 
dent of the group. A. FE. Carrere, 
Charleston News & Courier, was elected 
president at last year’s conference, but 
since then has been transferred to the ad- 
vertising department of his paper. 

Other association officers are: S. D 
Bagwell, Charlotte News, second vice- 
president ; C. C. Council, Durham Herald, 
secretary-treasurer; with the following 
directors: A. F. Ballentine, Greenville 
(S. C.) News; J. M. Blalock, Spartan- 
burg (S. C.) Herald; VL. T.. Cooper, 
Charleston (S. C.) Post; C. R. Goodrich, 
Charlotte (N. C.) News; H. L. Strick- 
land, Charlotte (N. C.) Observer; and 
H. E. Stafford, Asheville (N. C.) Citizen. 


Steps in training a road man have been 
outlined by B. C. Still, circulation man- 
ager of the Baltimore Sun. His “for- 
mula” follows: 

“After selecting the man he should be 
kept in the office for at least a week and 
should be instructed as to office rules and 
office routine and made to ‘understand 
just why these rules are important and 
necessary. During this week, he should 
read all letters and reports from men on 
the road and also letters and instructions 
sent them. 

“The second week he should be sent 
to the field with the best road man on 
the force with instructions to observe how 
the work is done, but cautioned not to try 
to imitate his instructor. At the end of 
each day he will make out reports and 
write a short letter as a supplement to 
reports and mail them after they have 
been ok’ed by his instructor. 

“He will stay with his instructor the 
third week but will handle the work him- 
self. After visiting each agent the in- 
structor will either compliment him on 
the way the situation was handled or will 
point out to him in a very friendly man- 
ner any mistakes he may have made. 

“At the beginning of the fourth week 
he should be able to work alone but 
should not be sent on a long trip or as- 
signed to a regular territory. Short trips 
of a day each are to be mapped out, and 
in addition to a written report a verbal 
report as to sales condition should be re- 
quired. 

“Tf at the beginning of the fifth week 
the man is sufficiently advanced to as- 
sign to a territory, send him out. 


“Tt may seem that too much time has 
been given to training this man but when 
it is remembered that his salary and ex- 
pense will run from $75 to $100 a week 
and that a road man properly trained and 
properly handled will produce from two 
to three times as much business as one 
improperly trained and improperly handled 
it can be seen that too much care and 
importance can not be giving to his train- 
ing. 

“Up to this time the office has a con- 
siderable investment in the man and 
should be patient in order to save the 
investment, but if he does not turn from 
a liability to an asset in a short time it 
will be necessary to acknowledge the mis- 
take and start all over again with his 
successer.” 


J. H. Theobald, formerly of the In- 
dianapolis (Ind.) Times, has been trans- 
ferred to the Cleveland (O.) Times as 
circulation manager, effective Oct. 1. Mr. 
Theobald has spent 24 years in circula- 
tion work for the Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. For 13 years he was with 
M. J. Levy on the Cincinnati Post. Dur- 
ing this time he covered circulation as- 
signments on the Oklahoma News, Akron 
(O.) Press and Chicago Day Book. 
Later he served the Cleveland Press un- 
der J. J. Lynch and later T. J. Dowling. 
In October, 1924, he was transferred to 
the Indianapolis Times. 


Elimination of one edition, the Night, 
Latest, together with the speeding up of 
some of the other editions, has been made 
by the Boston Evening American. Edi- 
tions are as follows now: 9 a.m. Home: 
10:30 a. m. Night; 12:15 p. m. Mer- 
rimack; 2:05 p. m. Closing Stocks, and 
4:05 p. m. Complete Sports. 


Between 400 and 450 carriers-and news- 
boys and members of the circulation de- 
partment of the Fall River (Mass.) 
Herald News were the guests of honor 
at the Bijou Theatre, Fall River, Oct. 1, 
Circulation Manager James Hennessey 
directing the party. 


Hundreds of boys in Lawrence were the 
guests of the Lawrence (Mass.) Eagle- 
Migs at the Lawrence Boys’ Club, 
Oct Z. 2 


_ The Santa Ana (Cal.) Register is writ- 
ing up different communities in its terri- 
tory, publishing a different story with 
art every Thursday. On the day the lay- 
out appears, the circulation department 
samples the.town featured, and claims to 


ae gained many new subscriptions as a 
result. : 


“ = c 
If you have a dog loose in your yard 


246,171 


was the average net paid daily cir- 
culation of The Baltimore Sun 
(morning and evening issues) for 
the month of 


September, 1926 


The average net paid curculation 
of THE SUNDAY SUN per Sun- 
day for the month of September, 
1926, was 189,672. 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 
THE 


Morning 


Evening 


Sunday 


for October 9, 1926 


don't complain if your. paper is. not 
properly delivered,” the Gastonia (N. C.) 
Gazette counsels its readers. 

The announcement of the publisher 
states that he does not require his carrier 
boys to enter yards where dogs are run- 
ning loose, but would permit them to 
throw the papers on the premises as best 
they can. 

There is a city ordinance forbidding 
owners to allow their dogs to run at large. 

Several carrier boys are said to have 
been attacked and bitten by dogs during 
the summer. 


R. C. Bishop has joined the Concord 
(N. H.) Monitor and Patriot as circula- 
tion manager. He formerly worked on 
the Halifax (N. S.) Herald & Mail, 
Halifax Chronicle, St. John (N. B.) 
Telegraph Journal and the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune. 


Phil Gerdinger, foreman of the New 
York Worlds delivery department, was 
given a dinner by his former associates 
on the Evening World recently. J. M. 
Clare, of the Evening World’s circulation 
department, was toastmaster. Speakers 
included, N. R. Hoover, director of cir- 
culation for the World; Frank J. Schlos- 
ser, press room superintendent; H. H. 
Irish, circulation manager of the Eve- 
ning World; and Frank Brosnan, foreman 
of evening delivery. 


The ball team representing Branch 108 
of the Chicago Evening American Junior 
Carriers’ league recently won the cham- 
pionship of the league and then defeated 
the inter-state champion team of the Mil- 
waukee newsies. 


For the fourth successive year, the 
Chicago Daily News is furnishing book 
covers to school children in Chicago and 
Cook county. The News will pass out a 
supply of 3,000,000 covers this year to 
public and parochial schools of the county. 
The paper provides three types of adjust- 
able covers so that all sizes of books will 
be fitted. 


than the 


are as easily 


News 45.6% 


Dan A. Carroll 


110 E. 42nd 
NEW YORK 
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Us 


There are larger markets 
Indianapolis 
Radius, with its 2,000,000 con- 
sumers, but there is no market 
in America where volume sales 


sales costs are lower. 
national advertisers. They have 
increased their investments this 
year in The Indianapolis 


same period last year. 


', CHICAGO 


DRY GOODS MEN STR 
TRUTH IN STORE COPY 


Advertising Should Create Confideaia 2 
and Sell Goods, Lew Hahn Tells 


Chicago Convention 


“The truth, the whole truth, and noth= 
ing but the truth” in retail store adver- 
tising was the keynote of the second fall 
convention of the Sales Promotion Divi 
sion of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, held in Chicago last week, 

Lew Hahn, managing director of th 
Association, in an address on “What! 
Wrong With Advertising ?” said: 

“There is too little appreciation of 
fact that advertising in itself is not 
end, but a means. 

“The end, in retail advertising, shoul 
be classed under two heads,” he declare 
“First, to create confidence in the store 
and second, to sell goods.” : 

The use of advertising in newspapel 
to tell the public only of low end stocks 
was the wrong method, Mr. Hahn sai 

“Advertising is the voice of the store, 
he stated. “If it is shrill and raucous 
will create that impression of the firm it 
advertises. It is my belief that retail 
advertising, done in a simple, direct wa 
and telling a confidence-inspiring story 
substantial, clean merchandise, will reaj 
the largest returns.” 


TO WAR ON BILLBOARDS 


Following the example set by Maine 
last year, the state of New Hampshire 
with Governor John A. Winant at th 
head, has declared war upon unsighth 
billboards and roadside advertising signi 
As weapons in its. fight to exterminate 
them the state plans to use prohibitiv 
legislation and high taxation. The mo 
ment was inaugurated by New Hampshire 
members of the New England Council 
composed of prominent business and pro- 
fessional men. 


- 
i; AN 
N 


won, or where 
Ask the 


the 


Over 


J. E. Lutz 
Tower Bldg. 
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oN A.D 1.Z. ED TON Al ESRS ir Y2P E HAS En VER BECOME OBSOLETE | 


There is profit for YOU in 
INTERTYPE STANDARDIZATION 


The Intertype 
“Mixer” 


Protection against obsolescence — 


Any Standardized Intertype now in service, no matter how 
long ago it was purchased, can be equipped with all improve 
ments since developed. 


Minimum initial investment — 
Buy only what you need right now. Add more equipment 
units (interchangeable) when you need them. 

Low cost of upkeep — 


“Parts which do not exist cannot wear out”—910 fewer moving 
parts (on 3-magazine machines) in the escapément mechanism 
alone. 


Interchangeable equipment — 
Interchangeable magazines, including “Mixer” magazines; inter- 
changeable mold caps; interchangeable replacement parts. 

Maximum production — 


Thirty improvements and simplifications to increase speed, save 
time, and prevent delays. 


Write for “Profit-Making Intertype Features” and other Intertype literature. 
If you wish to see our local sales representative, please so state. 


: oN 25., a 


Fo, 
, Standardized —E——EEE—E 


g 


LEN TERT 


— : CTR ACD Pr 


i 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION, 1440-A BROADWAY, at 40th Street, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO Le, 


MEMPHIS _ SAN FRANCISCO ; BOSTON LOS ANGELES 
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ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


Research Listed as Important A. A. A. A. Topic—Coutlee Resigns from 
Charles C. Green Advertising Agency—Gardner Appoints Orchard 


Executive in St. Louis—Martin-Gessner Moves 


ESEARCH is listed as an important 

subject for discussion on the pro- 
eram for the annual convention of the 
American Asso- 
ciation of Adver- 
tising Agencies to 
be held at the 
Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. 
CGC, LOctee2 7-28: 
Edgar D. Mason, 
vice-president of 
the Albert P. Hill 
Company, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 
advertising 
agency, is chair- 
man of the com- 
mittee on conven- 
tion plans. 

Prof. Daniel 
Starch, who is in charge of the A.A.A.A. 
Research bureau will make an im- 
portant report on the surveys he has 
completed determining the buying power 
behind the circulation figures listed by 
various national magazines. 

Mr. Mason has announced an im- 
portant departure in this year’s conven- 
tion. All sessions will not be executive 
as heretofore. Prominent agency men 
will address one day’s meeting which 
will be thrown open to the general public. 

The convention will be preceded by a 
meeting of the national executive board, 
Tuesday, Oct. 26. The session of Wed- 
nesday afternoon, beginning at two 
o’clock, Oct. 27, will be open to all pub- 
lishing and advertising interest. The day 
following the convention, Friday, Oct. 
20, will be devoted to golf and sight- 
seeing. 


E. D. Mason 


Martin-Gessner Advertising, Inc., New 
Orleans agency, has opened new offices 
on the 12th floor of the Pere Marquette 
Building, New Orleans. Mrs. Dora 
Francis has been appointed production 
manager. For the past six years Mrs. 
Francis has held a similar position with 
the Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, 
New Orleans and Atlanta. 


Douglas Wakefield Coutlee, formerly 
business manager and a director of 
Charles. C. Green Advertising Agency, 
Inc., has resigned as an officer of that 
corporation and will devote his time to 
special advisory and creative work in 
advertising. He will also be associated 
with the copy and plan department of 
that agency. 


The Van Sam Studio, an advertising 
art service, has been organized with 
offices at 152 Madison avenue, New York. 
The studio is being directed by Miss 
Margaretta Van Rensselaer Schuyler and 
Miss H. Fern Shook. Miss Shook has 
been a free lance advertising artist in 
New York for about 15 years, specializ- 
ing on fashion drawings. Miss Schuyler 
has had considerable experience as a copy 
writer. The studio will furnish art for 
copy for advertising agencies and retail 
stores. 


Cap La Roe, of the Columbus (Ohio) 
Citizen, has joined the copy writing staff 
of the Miller-Knopf Advertising Agency 
at Columbus. 


Francis W. Orchard, for the past 
six years with the Western advertising 
department of the Butterick Publishing 
Company, has joined the Gardner Adver- 
tising Company, St. Louis, Mo., in an 
executive capacity. 


The Sando Advertising Company, 
formerly located in the Bobbs-Merrill 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind., has moved 
its quarters to 960 North Meridian 
street, Indianapolis. : 


F. J. Ross Company, New York ad- 
vertising agency, this week announced 


the appointment of six new members to 
its staff. They are: Kane Campbell, 
formerly of Barton, Durstine & Osborn; 
Robert T. Gebler, from Patterson-An- 
dress Company; Everett T. Irwin, from 
the Thresher Service, Inc.; Herbert F. 
Chase, and Robert J. Engel from An- 
drew Cone General Advertising Agency ; 
and Dorothy G. Long, from Cross & 
Le Beaume, Inc. 


George H. Mills, treasurer of the 
Millsco Agency, has returned to New 
York from a brief trip to England and 
the Continent. 


The Acorn Agency, Inc., has moved 
to new offices at 67 West 44th street, 
New York. 


The Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., 
has been appointed to direct the advertis- 
ing campaign of the No-Rad Rust Cor- 
poration of Lancaster, Pa., manufacturers 
of “W. J.,” a boiler-cleaning compound. 

Leonard G. Needles has started the 
Needles Advertising Service, Inec., with 
offices in the Public Ledger Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Norman H. Clemence has been trans- 
ferred from the New York to the London 
office of Lord & Thomas & Logan, 


Paul M. Bryant has become associated 
with the G. Lynn Sumner Company, New 
York advertising agency, as vice-presi- 
dent. ‘For nine years he was with Buck- 
ley, Dement & Co., Chicago. 


Frank A. Whipple-has been appointed 
Western New England manager for the 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc. He will 
make his headquarters in Springfield. 
Arthur E. Hobbs, vice-president of the 
same agency, former manager of the 
Western New England district, has been 
transferred to New York. 


Carl L. Bixby and J. H. Whitely, of 
the Richmond office of Cecil, Barreto & 
Cecil, have been transferred to the New 
York office. 


RICHMOND EDITOR RESIGNS 


Robert D. Ford Leaves Times-Dispatch 
to Do Masonic Work 


Robert D. Ford, editor of the Rich- 
mond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, has resigned 
that position to become secretary of the co- 
ordinated Scottish 
Rite bodies of , 
Richmond. He 
will assume his 
new duties about 
the middle of this 
month. 

Mr. Ford has 
been with the 
Times - Dispatch 
for nearly 20 
years, about half 
Of we he cela he 
served as manag- 
ing editor and 
editor of that 
paper. 

Coming from 
Newport News to Richmond when the 
Times - Dispatch and the News- Leader 
were under the same ownership, Mr. 
Ford has been state editor, telegraph edi- 
tor, managing editor and, finally, editor 
of the city’s morning paper. 

Mr. Ford’s capacity for making friends, 
coupled with his knowledge of Masonry 
and his interest in it, have led many of 
the Scottish Rite to feel that he should 
devote his' recognized abilities to Masonic 
work, : ‘ 

Mr. Ford’ssuccessor’ on the Times- 
Dispatch has not yet been named, — 


Rogert D. Forp 
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7TH DISTRICT MEET OCT. 10-12 


Advertising Men From Five States To 
Gather In Tulsa 


Plans are complete for the annual con- 
vention of the Seventh District Adver- 
tising Clubs to be held in Tulsa, Oct. 10, 
11 and 12. Three hundred advertising 
men and women from Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana are 
expected. 

Delegates are expected to begin arriv- 
ing Sunday morning. They will be taken 
on a tour of the city Sunday afternoon. 

Governor M. E. Trapp and’ Mayor 
Newblock will extend the welcome of 
the State and city to the visitors. A 
formal dinner will be held at the Mayo 
Hotel, Monday evening. 

Morning and afternoon sessions will be 
devoted to business meetings and depart- 
mental gatherings and discussions. Spe- 
cial luncheons will be held each day. 


JOINS SCRIPPS COAST GROUP 


Robert J. Davis, who four years ago 
opened the Pacific Coast headquarters of 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman, newspaper 
representatives in San Francisco, is leav- 
ing that organization Oct..15, to become 
advertising director of the Seattle Star, 
Portland News, Spokane Press, Tacoma 
Times and Boise Capital News. 


JAPANESE EDITOR IN U. S. 


Yoshihide Hara, editor of the Fukuoka 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun (the Fukuoka Dail 
News), is making a tour of this country 
to study American newspapers. He wil 
later go to England and the continent fo 
the same purpose. He is representing 
group of other Japanese newspapers, 
well as his own, and on his return | 
Japan will head the Tokio college 
journalism. 


MURDER CHARGE DISMISSED 


A murder charge filed against the Re 
George E. Seely, pastor, and editor | 
the Orturg (Wash.) Oracle, and th 
‘Federal prohibition agents, after the kil 
ing of a Japanese during a liquor ra 
was dismissed by the Pierce County pro 
ecuting attorney after he had found 
evidence against them “too flimsy.” TT] 
editor and prohibition agents had been ai 
rested Aug. 30. 


NEWS MEN WRITE LONDON SHO\ 


John L. Balderston, London correspoi 
dent of the New York World, is e 
author with J. C. Squire, editor of t 
London Mercury, of “Berkeley Square 
which had its premiere Oct. 6 at § 
Martin’s theatre in London. At the fin 
curtain the two newspaper men wel 
called to the footlights. 


at 


AMERICANS rely upon quick 
communication and prove it 
by using the telephone seventy 
million times every twenty- 
four hours. In each case some 
one person of a hundred mil- 
lion has been called for by 
some other person and con- 
aected with him by means of 
telephone wires. 

So commonly used is the 
telephone that it has come to 
be taken for granted. Like 
the air they breathe, people 
do not think of it except when 


in rare instances, they feel the . 


lack of it. 

Imagine the seventeen mil- 
lion American telephones 
dumb, and the wires dead. 
Many of the every-day activ- 
ities would be paralyzed. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CoMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED CoMPANIES _ 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR-_ 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNIGARE : 


However storms may interfere with travel, telephone operators are at their posts 


An Unfaling Service 


Mails, telegraphs and every 
means of communication and 
transportation would be over- 
burdened. The streets and 
elevators would be crowded 
with messengers. Newspaper 
men, doctors, policemen, fire- 
men and business men would 
find themselves facing condi- 
tions more difficult than those 
of fifty years ago, before the 
telephone had been invented. 

To prevent such a catastro- 
phe is the daily work of three 
hundred thousand telephone 
men and women. To main- 
tain an uninterrupted and 
dependable telephone service 
is the purpose of the Bell Sys- 
tem,and to that purpose all its 
energy and resources are 
devoted. 


SYSTEM 
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Se 


This “Iowa plan” is endorsed by 
the leading jobbers of the state. 
Uniform marketing help is of- 
fered by these 28 leading Iowa 
daily newspapers. 


The way to 


Combined Circulation of these dailies 


Total number of families in Iowa 


Now this exceptional market is easier than 
ever for you to reach—with the help of 


this association. 


Deal with these 28 leading Iowa daily 
newspapers as with one publication, if you 


wish. One order, one plate, one billing. 


And remember that these dailies offer 
uniform merchandising help, throughout the 


state, adapted to suit your specific need. 


You already know the importance of this 
Iowa market. Always prosperous and 
progressive, it is one of the most respon- 


sive sales areas in existence. 


THE IOWA DAILY PRESS ASSOCIATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Council Bluffs Nonpareil 
Davenport Democrat 
Davenport Times 

Des Moines Capital 


Ames Tribune 

Boone News-Republican 
Burlington Gazette 

Burlington Hawk-Eye 

Cedar Falls Record 

Cedar Rapids Gazette 
Centerville lowegian & Citizen 


Dubuque Telegraph-Herald 
Dubuque Times-Journal 


IOWA—WHERE EVERY 


Des Moines Register and Tribune 


FAMILY READS 


cover lowa 


571,151 
550,000 


The prospects for fall and winter business 
are growing brighter all the time. Smaller 
world production of crops this year places 


Iowa in a better economic position than 


inv 925, 


Now, with coverage and merchandising so 
simplified, Iowa is doubly desirable—either 
for lines already established there, or for 


new ventures. 


We will gladly furnish any information 


you want, upon request. 


Fort Dodge Messenger 

Fort Madison Democrat 

Iowa City Press-Citizen 
Keokuk Gate-City 

Marshalltown Times Republican 
Mason City Globe-Gazette 


Muscatine Journal 


Oelwein Register 
Ottumwa Courier 

Sioux City Journal 

Sioux City Tribune 
Washington Journal 
Waterloo Evening Courier 
Waterloo Tribune 


A DAILY NEWSPAPER 
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Amencan Busmess RE-DIs COVERS 
the pe “2a 


(Sass PALAGAMA \ GEORGIA 


LOUISIANA 


Pocateuates and Prosperity are 
trending Southward. 


Business, ever alert to steady, sig- 
nificant mass-movements, is nowa- 
days looking below the Mason- 
Dixon line for its greatest Gains. 


The impetus has but begun. The 
relatively great strides already made 
will be looked upon during the next 
few years as ‘low level’ figures. 


This is not a “boom” condition — 


emphatically not! It is the logical, . 


inevitable, response to a _ funda- 
mental sectional supremacy that, 
frankly, has been a bit slow in 


gaining recognition. 


The South is solid! It acts and 


reacts a little cautiously, perhaps, 
but when it moves it “stays put.”’ 


Its ascendancy, then, has _ been 
gradual—not hectic—and having its 
foundation in Soil Superiority will 
live on forever. 


The South has just started upward! 
In the area pictured above live 


31,193,840 people. 


As a group, they are more pros- 
perous today than ever before. 
Their future outlook is brighter than 
that which faces the citizenry in 
any other section of the country. 


Manufacturers, sales managers, 
business economists, advertising 
agents—students of the flow of 


enim REDS ARN REE RE See 
NE 


— 
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merchandise—this is the time to 


tell the South—and sell the South. 
Advertising in Southern News- 
papers moves the bulk of merchan- 
dise sold in this section. Southern- 
ers take their newspapers seriously, 
read them thoroughly and respond 
to their appeal. 


Capable space-buyers have long 
realized that the most effective and 
cheapest method of reaching the 
majority of Southern buyers is 
through the newspapers. 


- The combined circulations in these 


Southern States, for example, of the 
outputs of two of the largest maga- 
zine publishing houses is slightly 


- over a million and a half. 


The combined newspaper circula- 
tions in this same area reaches one 
out of every six persons; there is 
practically a newspaper in every 
home. 


Sales prospects are perhaps more 
easily reachable in the South than 
in any other section of the nation. 
Not alone is it easy to get to pros- 
pects; but advertising space is 


relatively low-priced. 


You can cover the entire South with 
a smaller outlay than would be re- 
quired to reach any other area of 
like population, and when once sold, 


we repeat, the South stays sold. 


Southern publishers are ever alert 


to aid manufacturers and advertisers 
in obtaining adequate distribution 
to justify advertising investments. 
Correspondence to that end is 


invited. 


Place your Fall and Winter cam- 
paigns so as to gain and grow with 


the South. 
Advertising Agency for facts and 


Ask any recognized 


figures. 


For General Information, Write 


Cranston Williams, Manager, 
SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASSN. 
Box 468, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sell The South Thru 
SOUTHERN NEWSPAPERS 


a7 
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LONDON DAILY EXPRESS WILL INSTALL 
U. S. PRESS ROOM INVENTIONS 


Long and Trotter of Lord Beaverbrook’s Daily Inspected Amer- 
ican Flants for Ideas to Be Used in New Seven-Story 
Annex—Will Use Reel Systems and Conveyors 


(Left to right): Martin W. Brueshaber, Sydney W. H. Long, Edwin Trotter 
and Harvey D. Bell. 


SEVERAL American inventions speed- 
ing up newspaper production will 
probably be installed in a new annex of 
the London Daily Express, now in proc- 
ess of construction, according to Sydney 


W. H. Long, superintendent and a 
director of Lord Beaverbrook’s morning 
paper. 


Mr. Long, with Edwin Trotter, chief 
of the mechanical department, this week 
completed an extensive tour of American 
cities, inspecting newspaper plants to 
obtain ideas for incorporation in the new 
seven-story addition to the home of the 
Daily Express. Prior to their sailing 
date, Oct. 9, they were interviewed in 
New York by Eprtor & PUBLISHER. 


“We will recommend, among other 
things, adoption of the sub-basement 
reel-changing system as it has been 


developed in American press rooms,” Mr. 
Long said. 

‘We also hope to install American 
automatic conveyors in our foundry and 
mailing rooms, an innovation we expect 
will speed up our production materially. 
We still move our plates by hand and we 
expect to do away with this by using 
mechanical conveyors in the American 
manner. 

“Air-conditioning ventilation has also 
been developed in the United States on a 
scale far beyond London.” 

Excavation has been started on the plot 
adjoining the present plant of the Ex- 
press, and it is expected the new addition 
will be completed within 18 months. The 
Express added to its premises only two 
and a half years ago, but has already 
outgrown its quarters. Capacity will be 
increased 60 per cent by the new addition, 
according to Mr. Long. 

Mr. Long said the outstanding features 
of the new annex would be the press 
room and the mailing room. Lord 
Beaverbrook, realizing America’s progress 
in newspaper mechanics, sent Mr. Long 
and Mr. Trotter to this country to study 
systems in use here. 

Accompanied by Martin W. Brues- 
haber, second vice-president, and Harvey 
D. Bell, manager of the New York office 
of the Goss Printing Press Company, 
the two executives of the Express spent 
nearly a month visiting-more than 12 
American newspaper plants, including 
those of the Milwaukee Journal, Detroit 
Free Press, Detroit News, Buffalo Times, 
Buffalo News, Chicago Tribune, New 
York Times, New York Herald Tribune, 
New York Evening Post, New York 
Daily News, Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Philadelphia Bulletin, and Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 

Both Mr. Long and Mr. Trotter ex- 
pressed amazement at the magnitude of 
American newspaper plants. Despite the 
greater circulations in Great Britain, 
there is nothing to compare with them 
in that country, they said. 

“American development of newspaper 
production by machine units is far be- 
yond our level,” Mr. Long declared. “In 
consequence, your labor units stand in a 
ratio of our of about one to two. 


“Tremendous capital investment is ap- 
parently involved in American mechani- 
cal lay-outs. I should say the ratio was 
two and a half to one over British news- 
papers in plant capitalization.” 

While English newspapers are sending 
men to this country on educational trips 
Mr. Long maintained there is much that 
Americns could learn by visiting London 
papers. 

“London dailies are far ahead of their 
American contemporaries in processes 
which have been developed in stereotyp- 
ing and half-tone printing,’ Mr. Long 
claimed. ‘That is due in a measure to 
the fact that a majority of American 
papers has not yet taken up the dry. flong 
process and are still using wet flongs. 

“During the last four years in London 
there has been almost razor-like competi- 
tion among the papers in the printing of 
pictures. As a result methods have been 
perfected which far surpass anything in 
the United States. All London papers 
now make-ready their pictures, either by 
overlay, underlay or metallic interlay. 
Each one has developed its own secret 
method of rapid make-ready. It has 
been possible to make a half-tone with 
make-ready in 25 minutes from the time 
the print is brought into the newspaper 
office.” 

Mr. Long laughed over a friendly argu- 
ment he had with one American publisher 
over a comparison of news-writing 
methods in the two countries. 

“T will not tell you the publisher’s 
name,” he said. “But he was the pro- 
prietor of one of at least six American 
newspapers we visited which claimed to 
be the largest in the world. As we were 
inspecting the building, I noticed a letter 
the proprietor had written to his staff 
and had posted in the various depart- 
ments. The last paragraph was to the 
effect that American reporting standards 
were far superior to the British. 

“T will argue that point with anybody. 
In mv opinion American reporters mur- 
der the English language, and cannot 
compare in stvle to the British writers.” 

During the British general strike, Mr. 
Long and Mr. Trotter, with H. R. Evans, 
machine-room overseer performed invalu- 
able service in helping to issue the British 
Garvette. 

A story written in London shortly 
after the strike reads: 

“The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
rung up Lord Beaverbrook to ask what 
help he could give; and Lord Beaver- 
brook responded by lending for the ser- 
vice of the British Gazette the one man 
without whom it is not too much to say 
the situation could not have been saved. 
This was Sydney W. H. Long, the night 
superintendent of the Daily Express—a 
man of great experience and rare skill 
on the technical side of printing. After 
working for years as a linotype operator, 
he had become master-printer and then 
night superintendent of Lord Beaver- 
brook’s paper. He was also a_ stout 
trade unionist and had played a leading 
part in getting the Compositors’ Union 
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LONDON STANDARD ADDS 
EIGHT PAGES 


[HE London Evening Standard, 

owned by Lord Beaverbrook, 
last week increased its daily edi- 
tion from 16 to 24 pages. The. 
Standard, for many years th2 prop- 
erty of Sir Edward Hulton before 
it passed to the Beaverbrook 
group, was once edited by Sir 
Arthur Pearson. In recent years 
it has absorhed the St. James 
Gazette, the Globe, and the Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

The Westminster Gazette ws 
later suspended, leaving the Stand- 
ard practically alone in the “seri- 
ous” evening paper field. 

The new size will permit ex- 
pansion of several cramped edi- 
torial features, addition of a 
picture page, and more sporting 
news. 


It was in his hands 
alone that the setting of the British 
Gazette depended. But five columns of 


their present charter. 


the 14 in the frst number were set. The 
rest Mr. Long did with his own hands, 
except for the little brought in from the 
outside by the Stationery Office.” 


DAILY BACKS N. Y. EXHIBIT 


New Form of Municipal Advertising 
Tried by Clarksburg (W. Va.) Tele. 


A new form of municipal advertising, 
sponsored by the Clarksburg (W. Va.) 
Evening Telegram and the Chamber of 
Commerce of that city, was tried out in 
New York this week. 

The Greater Clarksburg Exposition 
opened in the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, 
Oct. 4, and continued throughout the 
week. More than 100 delegates came to 
New York from Clarksburg by special 
train to boost their city in person at the 
Exposition. 

The Exposition includes information 
on the coal, natural oil, gas, chemical and 
pottery products, carbon and brick indus- 
tries and water power of the district. 


PARIS GETS FIGHT NEV 
IN RECORD TIME. 


Round-by-Round Account Locked 

Forms 13 Minutes After Bein; 

Cabled ‘from New York to — 
Paris Herald 


What is considered a record in 
transmission of news to Europe was 
by the Pa¥is Herald, European edi 
of the New York Herald Tribime, i 
report of the Dempsey-Tunney 
The round-by-round description o 
fight and the general lead was lock 
the forms 13 minutes after it had 
written in New York, and the pez 
special edition announcing the resuli 
giving complete detail was being distfil 
ed on the boulevards of Paris almos| 
quickly as the news was being give 
Broadway, 3,000 miles away. 

The detailed description, written | 
the account of Harry Cross, was file 
the office of the Herald Tribune. 
there it was relayed to the cable | 
and was received in Paris five min 
after being written. 

Sitting in the cable office in Paris, J 
Coggeshall, assistant sporting edite 
the Paris Herald, indicated the m 
by telephone to the publishing o 
the rue du Louvre. There they 
rushed into type so rapidly that the fo 
were closed thirteen minutes after 
last message and a few minutes later 
paper with its seven-column 
“Tunney Wins Title From Dempsey 
Decision,” was ready for the stre 

In addition to the detailed rou 
round description, set in two-column | 
sure, the special fight extra car 


general lead and color story from 


side. There was also a description 


preliminary bouts, a crowd story, 


account of Tunney airplane trip. 


BAKING POWDER HEARING OR 

The Federal Trade Commission 
ordered the Royal Baking Powder C 
pany to appear before it Oct. 8, t 


cause why an order re-opening the 


against it should not be made and 
by the commission, 


Shop-o-scope 


A NAME TO CONJURE WITH! — 


12 users in 1919 
54 users in 1920 


97 users in 1921 
126 users in 1922 


207 users in 1923 


269 users in 1924 
326 users in 1925, 


If these figures would indicate to you that 


the Shop-o-scope is 


the most successful 


of all features for the promotion of 
Christmas Classified Advertising, why 
not look over the 1926 Shop-o-Scope — 
the eighth annual campaign and the best 
of them all? A line from you will bring it 
on approval—entirely free of obligations. 


The Basil L. Smith System, Inc. 
1114 Packard Building, Phila., Pa. 
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When the Publisher 


of a daily newspaper 


Puts his advertisement in 


Editor & Publisher’s 
MARKET GUIDE 


he makes a PERMANENT tie-up between his 


newspaper and the trading area which it covers. 


For this incomparable Guide to daily newspaper 
markets is not a pamphlet which is glanced at, 
admired for a moment or two, and then carefully 
tucked away in a file that seldom sees a resurrection 
morn. 


Quite to the contrary, it is a BOOK—a reference 
book—a service—which the campaign planners and 
space buyers of every Advertising Agency and every 
national advertiser using newspaper linage of any 
consequence in the country keep by them on their 


desks, for constant use, day in and day out, all 
through the year—until the next Guide comes out. 


Ask any of them where they keep their Editor & 
Publisher's Market Guide, and to what splendid uses 
they put tt. 


THEN ask yourself if this is not a tie-up between your paper 
and your paper’s market that is going to help you 
tremendously in building up your national linage to the figures you are 


most ambitious to show. 


Have you made your reservation yet? The time is growing short—a 
week or so more, and then it will be too late. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Suite 1700, Times Building, 
‘AS Ba G5 A. B. P. 
Charter Member New York Member 


‘59 
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WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Oil Burner Manufacturers Active—Apples for Health, Inc., Planning 
National Campaign—Edge New Manager for Portland 
Cement Association 


EWSPAPER advertising is rapidly 
selling the reading public on the 
slogan “Fuel Oil for Heat and Power.” 
An official of a large oil company has 
informed Fuel Oil, a trade journal, that 
domestic oil burners are being installed 
in New York state and Connecticut at an 
average rate of 100a day. A similar high 
rate of installations is being made in many 
other eastern states, particularly those in 
the New England and Middle Atlantic 
groups. 

Exceptional sales activity during August 
and September is reported by the Wil- 
liams Oil-O-Matic Corporation, Bloom- 
ington, IIl., a big user of newspaper space. 
This concern expects sales to exceed their 
1926 production. [ 

Makers of the Quiet May are assisting 
their dealers in co-operative campaigns 
now running in newspapers in Phila- 
delphia, Washington, D. C., Baltimore, 
New York City, New Orleans, Boston, 
and St. Louis. } 

Nearly the full quota of $20,000 being 
solicited by the Chicago Oil Burner As- 
sociation to finance an advertising cam- 
paign to further the burning of fuel oil 
in that locality has been raised... To insure 
increased sales and a longer sales season, 
the association believes it is necessary 
that the public be as well informed on 
oil burning as they are on gas and coal 
burning. Members of the association’s 
publicity committee are: E. P. Fahey, 
Homer R. Linn, and J. E. Owens. 


Final plans for a nation-wide advertis- 
ing campaign to increase consumption of 
apples will be laid at the joint meeting 
of the Michigan State Horticultural and 
the American Pomological societies, to 
be held at East Lansing, Mich., Nov. 30 
to Dec. 3. The advertising campaign 
will be under the direction of a new or- 
ganization, Apples For Health, Inc., of 
which Paul Stark, of Louisiana, Missou:,:, 
is president. Headquarters of the new or- 
ganization is in Chicago, in charge of 
Lawrence H. Whiting, who is treasurer 
of the association. Present plans call for 
the raising of an advertising fund by 
assessing each bushel of apples one-half 
cent, and also by a contribution of 50 
cents from the growers for each carload 
of apples handled by them. The cam- 
paign is to be conducted in newspapers 
and magazines. 


C. R. Edge has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of the Portland Cement 
Association to succeed Colin Campbell, 
resigned. After Novy. 1, this account 
will be handled by the Austin F, Bement 
Advertising Agency, Detroit. 


Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corpora- 
tion, New York, has appointed N. W. 
Ayer & Son to direct its advertising. 
The same agency is arranging a news- 
paper advertising campaign for Gerber 
& Co. Inc., Switzerland, makers of 
Knight brand Gruyere cheese. The cam- 
paign may be extended to magazines 
later. 


Federal Telegraph Company, makers 
of Kolster Radio is investing’ more 
than $200,000 in newspaper advertising 
this year. This was an exclusive maga- 
zine account in 1925. 

W. C. Sproull, advertising manager of 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany spoke on advertising problems at a 
conference of agency managers at Kansas 
City last week. Representatives from 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Iowa and 
Nebraska attended the conference. 

“More Than You Expect—Or Pay For” 
is the slogan adopted by the Auto-Owners’ 
{nsurance Company, of Lansing, Michigan, 
in its new campaign to increase its busi- 
ness of insuring motor cars. In addition 


to affording the usual indemnities offered 
by all automobile insurance companies, 
in a 
series of full page newspaper advertise- 
ments in Michigan dailies, is offering free 
This in- 
cludes towing, tire service, gasoline ser- 
vice and through an arrangement with 
affiliated dealers, policy owners are given 
substantial discounts on tires and acces- 


Auto-Owners’ Insurance Company 


road service to policy holders. 


sories. 


Philip C. Pack advertising agency of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., released page adver- 
tisements last week and will follow with 


half and quarter pages. In certain in- 


stances, local dealers and agents, with the 
co-operation of newspapers, are running 
special advertisements hooking up with 


the campaign of the home office. 

Plans for a national advertising cam- 
paign in behalf of the Lake Chautauqua, 
N. Y., region, are in preparation. Mayor 
Harry C. Hequembourgh of Dunkirk, 
N. Y.,; is sponsoring the endeavor. The 
plans are now being prepared by Dennis 
F. Howe, secretary of the Jamestown, 
N. Y., Chamber of Commerce. Committee 
chairmen and other executives are soon 
to be named. The plan is to obtain 
pledges for a five year period. 


The Berkshire Hills publicity campaign 
conducted by a conference organized last 
spring with advertising in 22 newspapers 
and 15 magazines, has proved its worth, 
according to the results of a canvas con- 
ducted among the hotels and boarding 
houses in the Hills. A total of 5,306 in- 
quiries were brought in by the advertising 
at a cost of 26 cents each, much less than 
the cost of $1 each reported by the Maine 
bureau for 1925. Replies cames from 33 
states, Germany, Africa and Japan. The 
advertising was run from May 12 to Aug. 
18 and booklets were sent in response to 
all inquiries. 


S. Chester Lyons, secretary of the con- | 


ference, found that 42 hotels and boarding 
houses reported increased business, 18 re- 


ported unchanged business and 18 re- | 
As totalyore| 
75 said the campaign should be con- } 


ported a loss for the season. 


tinued, against six who voted against con- 
tinuance. The conference, with its object, 
the booming of the Berkshires as a sum- 
mer resort, was supported by hotels, 
boarding houses and garages, principally, 
with additional support, from merchants 
and bankers. 


S. E. Carter has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager for the Rice-Stix Dry 
Goods Company, St. Louis, to succeed 
George B. Whitson, resigned. Mr. Car- 
ter has been operating his own agency, 
the Continental Advertising Company, 
Denver, Col., and previously was adver- 
tising manager of Ely & Walker Dry 
Goods Company, St. Louis. 


TEACHING ADVERTISING ART 


In addition to its regular art course, 
Boston University is offering a new 
course this. Fall in commercial art. This 
includes atlvertising art, reproduction, 
lettering, design, layout, dummy, broad- 
sides, compésition and general commer- 
cial art. ‘Charles Donelan is in charge. 


WHITE HEADS YUKON PRESS 
Ralph E. White, newspaperman 
Kamloops, British Columbia, 
president of the Alberta, British Colum- 


of 


bia, and Yukon Press Association, as, the | 


result of the recent election of officers of 
this newspaper society in Victoria, B. Gs 
Canada. 


The Casper Cpe Tribune published 
serially recently a history of the develop- 
ment and influence of the daily news- 
paper in the United States. 


is the new } 


above, was dedicated on Oct. 2. 


Chambet of Commerce, presided at the 


exercises. The dedicatory address was plants in the country. 

delivered by John K. Klink, chief bur- It was erected under the direction 
gess, and the principal address of the William L. Binder, president of the D, 
celebration was delivered by H. News and former president of the Pe 


Zerbey, publisher of the Pottsville Re- 
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NEW $300,000 HOME OF POTTSTOWN NEWS 
FORMALLY DEDICATED, OCT. 2 


HE new $300,000 home of the Potts- 


publican and Pottsville Morning Pa 
town (Pa.) Daily -News, pictured V 


The new building is fitted with 
modern appliance for the speedi 
newspaper publication and is con 
one of the finest small town publis 


E. S. Fretz, president of the Pottstown 


sylvania Publishers’ Association, 


After several years of investigation and 
experimentation, the 
type Company announ 
tion of a new newspap 
new fonic is an 
wee openness 


{ six and a half point hody. The compare 


ace, 


SSwdopt the new fa 

of marked ve of Newark, Nv 
ye * : 

Dap 


strokes : After a trial’ fey / goks, the 
j agement o : 


larp corners to fill up with ir 
lines to break down in stereot 


Salov, addressing the editor 
ark Evening News: “It would 


erva- if 
aghout | 1 
ing mo- 
ROLEONnGt 
Avoid 4 
disconcerting, A he 


y fase heen bas be 2@LL 1S 


effecter is easior to read than seven jin the eo 

point faces ives the same word- | accumulatec™ 

count to the S six point. Various s, due to the extremely smal 
degrees of leading can be used to advan- type used in many newspapers, thee 
tuge, or the lines iy he cast on a selid:ens the day when artificial aid mus 


BETTER THAN GLASSES 


for your readers 


Isn’t it about time to give your subscribers a dress of type 
they can read easily and comfortably and save their eyesight? 
The new Linotype 614 Point Ionic No. 5 is a face especially 
designed to meet modern newspaper printing conditions. Its 


strong lines and sturdy serifs always reproduce clearly; its 
round, open counters will not clog up with ink. It gives the. 
word count of 6 point with the legibility of 8 point. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


Brooklyn, New York 
Chicago 


San Francisco 


New Orleans 
Canadian Linotype Limited, Toronto 
Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


Linotyped in the Cloister Family 
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where results 
are the 
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As a matket, New York State is recognized and accepted as the greatest in 
the country—important enough to be the first consideration for any 
manufacturer seeking the greatest volume of sales. 


Advertisers can reach over eleven million buyers in this state alone—almost 10% of the country’s 
total population, living in a small compact area, whose wealth, industry, agriculture and commerce 
are the envy of the world. 


A concentrated newspaper campaign in this great buying and trading area will reach every possible 
class and mass of buyer. 


New York State is the greatest market for every meritorious product manufactured today. 


These newspapers listed below will show you how to conquer it. Write to them today. 


2,500 10,000 wl Circu- 2,500 


u Lines Lines ; lation Lines 

**Albany Evening News 7 . . **New Rochelle Standard-Star 8,598 
**Albany Knickerbocker Prcss : . **The Sun, New Y } 257,067 
**Albany Knickerbocker Press ’ ' . fNew York Times 358,350 
**Amsterdam Recorder-Democrat , ‘ ' tNew York Times 591,425 
ttAuburn Citizen ) . : 7tNew York Horald-Tribune 345,484 
**Brooklyn Daily Eagle...........+-+-+0++: (E) ’ . ‘ +tNew York World 

| *#*Brooklyn Daily Eagle (S) , ' ‘ +tNew .York World 

i § Buffalo Courier-Express ) ' ' ttNew York Evering World 

~~ ***) Buffalo Courier-Express i . ; **Niagara Falls Gazette 
**Buffalo Evening News , ' ‘ **Port Chester Item 
Buffalo Evening Times ’ . . *Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise 
Buffalo Sunday Times 8) ' ‘ : *Rochester Times-Union 

ttCorning Evening Leader (E ) ‘ ' *Syracuse Journal 
**Elmira Star-Gazette Advertiser...... (E&M) ’ ‘ : **Troy Record 
**Freeport Daily Reviow.........-++++++: (E) i . ‘ **Watertown Standard 
tiGeneva Daily Times (E) A : . **Watertown Times 
**Gloversville Leader Republican A i ———— 
¢tIthaca Journal-News ’ . ' ** A, B, C. Statement, March 31, 1926. 
**Jamestown Morning Post ' ‘ 08 ++ Government Statement, March 31, 1926, 
**Middletown Times-Prcss ' ‘ 'é, *** Morged as Buffalo Couricr-Express, June 14, 1926, 
**Mount Vernon Daily Argus , : * + Government Statement, Oct, 1, 1926, 
**Newburgh Daily News , . ‘ ay *A, B. C. Statement, Oct. 1, 1926, 
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FORESEEN BY LORD BEAVERBROOK 


Newspapers, Now Deriving Smaller Part of Their Revenues 
from Advertising, Prepare to Add Pages for More 
Paid Space, He Says 


ORD BEAVERBROOK, proprietor 

of the London Daily Express, whose 
representatives have just finished a tour 
of American 
newspaper plants, 
this week told the 
Publicity Club of 
London that sev- 
eral London dail- 
ies, including his 
own, are *prepar- 
ing to increase 
their sizes in 
order to caity a 
larger volume of 
advertising. 

This departure 
from the tradi- 
tional British 
newspaper limita- 
tion on number of a 
pages and volume, of. advertising appar- 
ently anticipates an expected development 
of newspaper advertising in Great 
Britain not dissimilar to that which the 
United States has experienced since the 
war. That British newspaper proprietors 
have been watching American newspaper 
currents with intense interest is evidenced 
by this extract from Lord Beaverbrook’s 
address before the London advertising 
men: 

“T never try to persuade the public that 
the advertiser is of no importance to the 
newspapers which I control. On the con- 
trary, | look upon him as a man of im- 
mense importance and I am prepared to 
deal with him on that basis. 

“Further, I never deny that advertising 
is the chief sinew of newspaper produc- 
tion. I admit that in one of the news- 
papers I control the advertiser furnishes 
nearly 50 per cent. of the revenue and 
that in another he actually furnishes 60 
per cent of the revenue. 

“T was looking only today at the rev- 
enue figures of the New York Times, a 
paper probably about twice the size in 
gross revenue of the Daily Mail. The 
New York Times has about £5.000,000 
of revenue per annum. The Daily Mail 
has perhaps £2,500,000 per annum. 

“Of course I can only estimate the rev- 
enue of the Daily Mail, because that 
paper is associated in its accounts with 
the Evening News and the Weekly Dis- 
patch. 

“The New York Times has published 
detailed figures. The net income from 
the sale of the paper is about £500,000 a 
year. The net income of the Daily Mail 
from the sale of the paper is more than 
£1,500,000 a year so that the Daily Mail 
has three times the revenue from sales 
that the New York Times enjoys. 

“But the New York Times on the other 
hand has, a net revenue from advertising 
of £4,500,000 against a net revenue of 
the Daily Mail of something less than 
£2,000,000 a year. 

“The comparison, if applied to the 
Daily Express or to the Daily Chronicle, 
is still more startlingly in favor of the 
New York Times. The Daily Express 
and the Daily Chronicle have much larger 
revenues from net sales than the New 
York Times, but both these newspapers 
have much less revenue from advertising. 


“So much is the revenue of these news- 
papers derived from advertising below 
the level attained by the New York Times 
that if there is development in advertis- 
ing in England on lines similar to those 
in New York, the advertising revenue of 
the Daily Mail will in time amount to 
£12,000,000 a year, and the advertising 
revenue of the Daily Express and the 
Daily Chronicle will amount to something 
between £6,000,000 and £8,000,000 a year 
each.” 

Lord Beaverbrook referred to the prep- 
arations which several London papers, 
including the Daily Express, are making 


Lorp BEAvERBROOK 


to increase their size in order to admit 
more advertising matter, and then con- 
“cluded : 

“Huge profits are being made by some 
newspapers. I am not jealous of them. 
I regard them with equanimity while they 
distribute these immense sums to share- 
holders. I never have been very good at 
paying dividends myself. 

“IT am somewhat encouraged in the 
policy, I pursue, at any rate by the ex- 
perience of the New York Times. ‘That 
newspaper has made huge sums of money 
for a long period, over many years. But 
the statement has just been made by those 
responsible for its direction that so much 
as 95 per cent of their net revenue has 
been put back again into their business. 
That seems to me to be sound policy. 

“Long-established journals, well founded 
in the confidence of the people and popu- 
lar to a degree, can show huge -profits 
and distribute them to their shareholders. 
I do not think it is a possibility for a new 
and growing property. Any newspaper 
that is building up its sales must be pre- 
pared to forego the distribution of profits 
to shareholders for a long time.” 


\ 
EIGHTH DISTRICT CLUBS 
MEET IN LANCASTER 


Municipal Advertising Builds City, Hen- 
derson of Lesan Agency Tells 
Convention—C. King Wood- 
bridge a Speaker 


Advantages of municipal advertising 
were explained this week by D. W. Hen- 
derson, of the H. E. Lesan Advertising 
Agency, addressing the annual convention 
of the second district of the International 
Advertising Association, which opened at 
Lancaster, Pa., Oct. 6, and was scheduled 
to close Oct. 8. 

“Tf a permanent organization of spirited 
citizens is formed and the thing goes 
through in the right way, results will 
repay the community one hundred fold 
for the money expended,’ Mr, Henderson 
declared. 

The convention was opened by C. K. 
Woodbridge, president of the International 
Advertising Association, who stressed the 
value of advertising to the nation at large. 

“Advertising has greatly advanced the 
standards of living in America,” Mr. 
Woodbridge said, explaining how it has 
been instrumental in bringing the auto- 
mobile, the radio and other devices into 
general use and how, it has taken into the 
homes of the nation ideas that have re- 
sulted in better living conditions. 

“Present civilization is the result of 
interchange of ideas, goods and money,” 
he stated. “To live intellectually we must 
accept big business and international ad- 
vertising ‘as one of its important factors.” 

George W. Norris, governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 
stressed the need for good morals in the 
preparation of advertising copy. He said 
that he sees no alarm in the widespread 
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An organization specializing solely in 
newspaper building design, manufac- 
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use of the installment system of selling 
and expressed the belief that should a 
period of general unemployment occur 
no widespread loss or trouble would re- 
sult from this system. 

The convention was attended by dele- 
gates from Pennsylvania, New York, 
New Jersey and Delaware. 


USES GREASE GUN TO 
INK PROOF PRESS 


Device Perfected by Henry M. Barney, 
Springfield Union Machinist, 
Saves Time and Labor, 
Printers Say 


Utilization of the grease gun principle 
to apply printers’ ink to the inking board 
of a machine for rolling proofs, an idea 
worked out by Henry M. Barney, ma- 
chinist in the composing room of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Union, has attracted 
favorable comment from printers who 
have inspected the device. 

The simplicity of the device, coupled 
with its efficiency in everyday use, has 
resulted in a marked saving of time and 
labor. Since the printers’ ink is too heavy 
for painting, a brush can not practically 
be used in applying it. Ordinarily a stick 
has to be freely wielded to daub the ink 
on the board. Then it is spread out 
smoothly with a rubber roller. 

Mr. Barney has attached something like 
the barrel of a common grease gun to the 
under part of the inking board. A screw 
cap, deeply threaded along the barrel, is 
filled with ink and screwed onto the 
“oun,” A small hole, drilled through the 
inking board at the center of the ink- 
containing apparatus, provides an opening 
through which the ink 18 squeezed up onto 
the table as the screw cap is turned up. 

A few turns of the cap bring a quantity 
of ink to the table surface, and with a 
dash or two of the rubber roller the whole 
is smoothed out ready for the printer to 
roll his proof. 
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That Sells Your 


We want to hear from publishers whose newspapers circulate 
in prosperous markets—whose advertising columns influence its ~ 
reacers to buy nationally advertised products. 


We will prepare campaigns featuring and pictorially illustrating 
the mest important facts about your market that will influence - 
the national advertiser to use your newspaper. 


Let us show you how to tie up your paper with your market. 


Tie Up Your 
Market With Your 
Newspaper! 
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CLARKE SELLS INTER 
IN LITTLE ROCK DAILY 


Publisher of Arkansas Democrat to R 
tire—Engel, Manager, and Sitling- 
Managing Editor, 

Buy His Shares 


ton, 


Elmer E. Clarke, for 15 years publish 
of the Little Rock (Ark.) Democrat, has 
retired, to devote his time to his. pers 
interests and 
travel. ? 

In retiring, Mi 
Clark dispose 
his interests — 
the Arkans 
Democrat, 
majority of 
stock being 
quired by K. A. 


by W. T. Sitling 


ton, managin 
editor. } 
K. A. ENGEL Mr. Engel | 
comes president 


general manager and treasurer, and 
Sitlington continuous .as managing ed 
and becomes secretary of the comp 

Mr. Clarke, now with his family o 
European tour, expects to devote mo 
of his time to travel. 

Mr. Clarke assumed the direction of 
Arkansas Democrat in June, 1911, comi 
from New Orleans, where he had 
manager of the New Orleans Item. P 
to that he had been manager of ne 
papers at San Antonio, Tex, and Ey 
yille, Ind, ; 


GRIMES BUYS IN BOONEVILLE 


P. T. Grimes has purchased the Boone: 
ville (Mo.) Daily Republican from C. 
Harrison. The name of the paper 
been changed to the Central Missour 


/ 


Market 


New York City. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING — 


mt Ads Declared to Be a Circulation Stabilizer—-Managers Address 
Binghamton Real Estate Board—Janesville (Wis.) Gazette 
Issues ‘‘Ad-o-gram’”’ Blanks 


SSIFIED advertising was de- 
-ibed as a circulation stabilizer by 
‘McCabe, classified advertising 
er of the 
yoy ork 
!, address- 
e fifth an- 
newspaper 
te held at 
Brunswick, 
this week. 
issihed ad- 
‘rs and the 
s of classi- 
advertise- 
ts stabilize 
rculation of 
favorite 
aper,’ Mr. 
abe. said. 
r allegiance 
ply rooted. These readers cannot 
nsferred to other newspapers as can 
who read a paper for its pictorial 
ier features. 
ussified advertisements have reader 
st. ‘here is more important news 
in an ordinary death notice than 
is in any news item of a corre- 
ing size. It is said that Charles A. 
considered the news value of death 
s to be so important that he paid 
takers 50 cents for every death 
they brought to the New York 
fice instead of charging them for 
1g the advertisement. 
im told that when Frank A. Munscy 
t the New York Herald, one of the 
hings he did was to give an ofder 
t death notices regardless of what 
t. He is said to have remarked: 
hem even if we have to print them 
thing.’ Multiply the interest in one 
‘isement by thousands and you will 
stand why it is that the most influ- 
newspapers in all the leading 
ican cities are those which carry 
gest number of: classified adver- 
nts.” 


Frank McCase 


eral telling arguments for selling 
rs the advantages of the classihed 
were presented this week by classi- 
lanagers addressing the Binghamton 
Y.) Keal state Board. Speakers 
led Charles S.. Walsh, Binghamton 
Leo Mulford, Binghamton Press; 
4. L. Heaton, New York Herald 
ne. 

ie hundred and seventy-five million 
s were invested in classilied real 
advertising last year,’ Mr. Walsh 


ie hundred and seventy-five millions 
onder how much of it was wasted 
sh hastily and poorly prepared 
- A classified ad is a little thing, 
- is the greatest single force for 
g a real estate sale. 
good classified advertisement can- 
whipped together in five minutes 
one, neither can it be written by 
ne who is merely guessing at what 
oing and who has no detinite idea 
just what he wants to say. A 
ed ad is a salesman. It has a 
n to perform—it has got to sell 
ery classified ad worth its space 
develop every possible ounce of 
and appeal. 
rge B. Ricaby, the Buffalo and 
realtor, says, ‘Advertising intel- 
y done is an investment as safe 
l estate. I have learned that news- 
advertising actually paid in tan- 
esults and*I believe that when a 
ss man learns that, he is in a fair 
make a success of his business.’ 
also said, ‘We real estate men 
een pikers with newswaper space. 
aven't figured our appropriation on 
ng but guess. We have splashed 
when we felt we had a message 
en closed up and let things run 
Ives.’ ‘ ; 
elieve everybody is interested in 
state—it) is closer to the general 
: 


public than the. movies, automobiles, poli- 
tics or the radio. People are interested 
in homes, Business men are interested 
in investments—everyone wants to make 
money. Real estate provides the home 
and the profits which often run into for- 
tunes. Through newspaper advertising 
the realtor proves his right to serve the 


_ public. His ‘copy’ indicates his knowl- 


edge of the community. My belief is 
that everybody will read advertisements 
and I believe that such advertisements 
can be made interesting and appealing 
enough to command daily attention.” 

Mr. Heaton pointed out that since 
women were usually the ultimate buyers 
of homes, it might be well for adver- 
tisers with homes to sell to send out a 
woman to inspect the house and describe 
its advantages in the want ad. 


To increase its classified advertising 
patronage, the Janesville (Wis.) Gasctte 
has prepared “Ad-o-gram” blanks, which 
are distributed by the carriers and printed 
in the paper each evening. These blanks 
may be returned to the carrier, who 
brings them into the Gazette office for 
publication. 


Edward M. Frink has been appointed 
classified adyertising manager of the 
Houston (Tex.) Press. Mr. Frink was 
formerly connected with the Lansing 
(Mich.) Capital News, and more recent- 
ly with the Lansing State Journal. 


L. B. Bradley, classified advertising 
manager of the Reading (Pa.) Tuimes- 
Tribune for the past three years, is now 
connected with the same department on 
the Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening. 


PRESS URGED TO FORM 
RADIO RESEARCH BODY 


Capt. Wood, N. Y. World, Says Work- 
ing Agreement Between Broadcasters 
and Newspapers Needed—Competi- 
tion Growing, He Finds 


Organization of a radio research coun- 
cil by newspaper publishers to discover 
ways and means to meet the growing 
competition between radio broadcasting 
and the newspapers was urged this week 
by Capt. Robert Scofheld Wood, radio 
expert of the New York Evening |Vorld. 

“Radio broadcasting is certainly now 
in the field to stay as a distinct rival 
to the newspapers,’ Capt. Wood main- 
tained in an interview: “Newspapers can- 
not fight it, but, by study and research 
they should be able to find some working 


.agreement beneficial to both parties: A 


thorough survey should result in the for- 
mation of some common course of action 
on the part of the press at least. 

“Radio could be made, and in many 
cases has been made, an ally of the press, 
rather than its competitor. Take, for 
instance, the newspapers which are op- 
erating broadcasting stations of their 
own. They have been able to show big 
increases in circulation, because they have 
found it possible to exploit features and 
services to their own advantage. No- 
table cases are the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch and the Atlanta Journal. 

“In England the newspapers have been 
able to sew up broadcasting so that it 
does not interfere with them. bBroadcast- 
ing of sports events are not permitted 
on the air in detail in England, uuu 
the last paper that could possible carry 
the news is on the streets. Microphones 


were on the field when the Derby was. 


run; but no information regarding results 
was given. All that was broadcast was 
local color.” 

Capt. Scofield insisted that chaotic con-: 
ditions on the air continued despite the 
emphatic denials of radio interests. 


Not Only Fét the 
Big Fellows 


WoOoD FLONG CORPORATION 


It is a mistake to think the MET- 
ROPOLITAN DRY MAT is solely 
for the use of big metropolitan 
plants and would be a luxury for the 


smaller ones. 


The best dry mat is the cheapest 
—as with everything else. The 
METROPOLITAN DRY MAT 
saves the plant more than its greater 
original cost. Therefore it costs 


less than inferior mats. 


Publishers of the smaller city 
dailies want quality and class in 
everything they use. Were this not 
true they would yet be using hand- 
boxes instead of Autoplates, which 


even the smallest plants now have. 


The METROPOLITAN is _ be- 
yond question the class of all dry 
mats and is just as valuable to the 
two and three press office as it is to 
the big metropolitan plant. It 


eliminates all dry mat troubles. 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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OCHS VISITS ONTARIO 
PAPER MILL SITE 


Publisher With Party of N. Y. Times 
Executives Spends Week On Trip 
—His Daily Has Interest in 
$25,000,000 Project 


Adolph §. Ochs, publisher of the New 
York Times, with a party of associates, 
returned last week from a seven-day trip 
to the site of the new pulp and paper 
mills of the Spruce Falls Power & Paper 
Company, Ltd., at Kapuskasing and 
Smoky Falls, in the province of Ontario, 
Canada, 665 miles north of Toronto. 

The Spruce Falls Power & Paper Com- 
pany has acquired extensive timber cut- 
ting leases and power development rights 
and is financing the enterprise to the ex- 
tent of $25,000,000. The New York Times 
Company has extensive interest in the 
new industry with the Kimberly Clark 
Company of Wisconsin, manufacturers 
especially of paper for rotogravure print- 
ing. The new mills are expected to pro- 
duce daily 550 tons of newsprint and 
more than 200 tons of sulphite, and will 
begin producing in 1928. 

The power for the operation of the 
plant is to be obtained from Smoky Falls, 
which lies approximately 50 miles from 
Kapuskasing. A railway connecting with 
a main line of the Canadian National 
Railway System at Kapuskasing, linking 
the mill with the Falls, on which con- 
struction was beoun last April, is within 
8 miles of completion. 

With Mr. Ochs on the. two days’ tour 
of inspection of the property at Kapus- 
kasing and Smoky Falls were Carr V. 
Van Anda, managing editor of the New 
York Times; Louis Wiley, business man- 
ager; Arthur Hays Sulzberger, vice- 
president, and J. H. Black, vice-president 
and general manager of the Spruce Falls 
Power & Paper Company, Ltd., as well 
as several officials of the Kimberly Clark 
Company. 

The new mills will supply all news- 
print required by the Times, estimated to 
be at present one-third of the maximum 
production of the mills. There are 75,- 
000 horsepower available at Smoky Falls, 
with two or three other water power sites 
in the 4,500 square miles of timber leases 
controlled by the company. It is estimated 
that upward of 5,000 persons will be em- 
ployed by this industry. Plans are under 
way to make Kapuskasing a model man- 
ufacturing town. The development will 
include construction of a hospital and an 
employes’ club building. 


REPORTS MOTHER DEAD 
THEN COLLAPSES 


Girl Writer on Athens (O.) Messenger 
Tells Her Paper of Accident in 
Which Mother Drowns and 
She Is Rescued 


Even after she had seen her mother 
swoon and sink in the Ohio River near 
Mason City, W. Va., and was saved her- 
self only by the barest chance, Martha 
Foulk Thompson, 18, reporter from 
Pomeroy, O., for the Athens (O.) Mes- 
senger, remained true to the best tradi- 
tions of her profession. 

When the first shock of the tragedy 
in which her mother and four other 
excursionists including a young baby 
were drowned when a skiff capsized, Mrs. 
Thompson stood beside her sister at a 
telephone and transmitted the story to 
her paper. Then she collapsed. 

The tragedy occurred about 2:30 on 
the morning of Sept. 27, when a party 
of 30 had returned to Mason City from 
an excursion to Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
regular ferry from that city to Pomeroy 
does not operate all night, and the party 
was divided into three groups to be trans- 
ported across the turbulent Ohio, muddy 
and high because of recent rains. 

Filled with happy thouchts of the day 
snent in Pittsburgh. the first boat load of 
10 persons and a baby, had gone only 
a short distance from the landing when 
the high waters of the Ohio caused it 
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to capsize. The swollen stream claimed 
the lrves of four mothers and the infant. 
Nineteen children were left motherless 
by the drownings. 

The newspaper woman, of athletic 
type, succeeded in pulling herself onto 
the overturned skiff from which she was 
rescued after she had seen her mother 
struggling desperately in the water, 
swoon and sink. 


RAID FOLLOWS DAILY’S EXPOSE , 


As the result of a “feature story” pub- 
lished in the magazine section of the 
Sunday Milwaukee Journal on the “ten- 
derloin” district in northern Wisconsin 
near the border, the state prohibition force 
this week conducted a series of raids upon 
the area. Several resorts were padlocked 
and proprietors arrested. 


CRIMINAL LIBEL SUIT 
FOLLOWS FIST FIGHT 


Ex-Mayor Curley Sues Enwright, Pub- 
lisher of Boston Telegraph — New 
Tabloid Appears Following Bank- 
ruptcy Petition Against 
Telegram 


James M. Curley, former Mayor of 
Boston, filed suit Wednesday for criminal 
libel against Frederick W. Enwright, pub- 
lisher of the Boston Telegraph, a new 
tabloid. Application for the warrant was 
made on that day, but since it was im- 
possible to reach Mr. Enwright before 
court closed for the day, action was de- 
layed until Thursday morning. The suit 
was the result of a quarrel between the 
two men which culminated in a fist fight 
on State St. in Boston, Monday. 

The Telegram appeared on the streets 
in tabloid form for the first time on that 
day. 

Following publication in the tabloid of 
a news item concerning the ex-Mayor's 
alleged stock market deals, Curley struck 
and knocked down the publisher, accord- 
ing to a statement by Curley. Although 
Enwright admitted that there was an al- 
tercation, he claimed it was Curley who 
went down under his blow. 

According to Curley’s statement which 
was carried in all Boston papers, he met 
Enwright on the street and took him to 
task for printing an alleged untrue story 
about the ex-city official. The publisher, 
according to Curley, put out his arm and 
attempted to thrust Curley aside. The 
latter then struck at Enwright and the 
publisher fell to the sidewalk. 

Enwright’s version of the affair was 
that while reading a newspaper on State 
St., he was struck from behind. Turning, 
he found it was Curley, he said, and 
struck at him, hitting him under the eye. 
‘Enwright claims that he was next hit by 
someone accompanying Curley, and fell to 
the ground. : 

The following day the Telegraph came 
out with a full page caricature on page 
one of the ex-fayor in prison garb be- 
hind bars, bearing the caption “Curley the 
Thug.” 

The unfriendliness between Curley and 
Enwright dates back to the days shortly 
after the former’s election as mayor. En- 
wright and the Telegram supported Cur- 
ley’s candidacy, but shortly after he was 
elected the paper switched over and op- 
posed him. 

Legal action was started against the 
Telegram on Sept. 27, by three former 
employes of the paper, who made a claim 
for unpaid salaries, totaling $14,002. 
They were: Matthew J. De Viney, of 
Brookline, former business manager of 
the Telegram, $11,000; Peter H. Des- 
mond, of Watertown, formerly in the 
advertising department, $2.360, and Ste- 
phen S. Dalton, of Brockton, formerly 
managing editor, $642. 

The Telegram was in its sixth year. 
Enwright has two other papers, the 
Lawrence Telegram and the Lynn Tele- 
gram-News. 

In court Enwright claimed “truth as 
justification” of the cartoon. The judge 
expressed the opinion that the publication 
was malicious revenge. The hearing was 
postponed. 
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LEADING ADVERTISERS 
TO TEACH CLASSES 


Thirty-Three Leaders in Field Will De- 
liver Lectures at Course Being Con- 
ducted by Advertising Club of 
New York—To Start Oct. 14 


9, 


Thirty-three leaders in the field will 
deliver lectures during the advertising 
and selling course being conducted this 
year by the Ad- 
vertising Club of 
New York. The 
course will be 
opened by Bruce 
Barton, president 


of Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, 
on Oct. 14. Miss 


Grace Walton, ad- 
vertising manager 
of Julius Kayser 
& Co., is the only 
woman on the list 
of lecturers. 


Under the di- 
rection of Paul Bruce Barton 
L. Cornell, vice- ‘ 
president of Hommann, Tarcher and 


Cornell, the committee which has organ- 
ized the course is composed of the fol- 
lowing: Norman M. Markwell, vice- 
chairman, C. W. Bonner, Jr., Harry Car- 
roll, D. J. Crimmins, Harold Palmer and 
Ben J. Sweetland. 

The lectures will be delivered on Tues- 
day and Thursday evenings throughout the 
winter, terminating March 8. Following 
is a list of speakers and their lecture sub- 
jects in the order in which they will be 
delivered: 


Bruce Barton, of Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
“The Vital Need for Sales and Advertising 
Iexecutives’; G. Lynn Sumner, president of 
G. Lynn Sumner Company, “Effective Copy’; 
Raymond Rubicam, vice-president and treasurer 
of Yeung & Rubicam Company, “Finding the 
Selling Appeal’; Charies W. Hoyt, president of 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, “The Advertising 
Agency”; Theodore EK. Damm, assistant to 
general manager, Devoe & Raynolds Company, 
“Market Analysis’; George B. Hendricic, 
director of advertising and sales, W. L. Douglas 
Shee Company, “Buildine the Advertising Cam- 
paiyn”; John Allen Murphy, contributing editor, 
Printer’s Ink, ‘Where Shall We Advertise?” 

Arthur Freeman, 


pany, ‘“Timeliness in Advertising and Selling’; 
William Beatty, vice-president of Newell-Emmett 
Company, “Advertising to Industries”; Jchn 
Howie Wright, publisher of Postage, ‘Direct 
Mail Advertising’; Charles R. Weirs. president 
of Direct Mail Association of United States. 
“Business Correspondence”; Heyworth Camp- 
bell, art director of the Conde Nast Publications, 
“Art in Advertising’; Gilbert F. Farrar, 
director of typography, Patterson-Andress Com- 
pany, “I'ypography and T.ayout”; Lee Bristol, 
advertising manager Rristol-Mvers,, ‘‘Window 
and Store Display’: Francis Sisson, vice-pres- 
ident of Guaranty Trust Company, “A Banker 
Apnraises Advertising.” 

Henry Morgenthau, Sr., former U. S. 
Ambassador to Turkey, ‘‘The Opportunity for 
American Business to Follow Americar 
Diplomacy’; C. W. Benner, Jr., of Riis and 
Bonner, “Publicity”; A. TJ. Fowers. president of 
Powers Repreduction Corperation. “Renroducing 
Illustrations—A Study of a Modern Engraving 
Plant and Its Methcds’’; Marquis Regan, nres- 
ident cf Marquis Regan, Inc.. sales counsellors. 
“Sales Channels”; Bernard Lichtenberg, assistant 


TO CORRECT——— 


a misleading statement of the Playograph Co. in the Sep 
4th issue of Editor & Publisher to the effect that the 
patents fully protect Playograph users, and that our suit 
against them had been dismissed, it should be explained tha 
the suit was not dismissed, but was tried; though the deci 
sion was against this company, the same Judge who ren 
dered the decision has granted an appeal to the Circul 


Court of Appeals. 


STAR BALL PLAYER CO. 


74 Cortlandt St., New York City 


advertising and  sales_ director, Al 
Hamilton Institute, “Magazine Advert 
Nelson R. Ferry, advertising managing n 
of Liberts Magazine, “Selling the Idea 
vertising’*; George F. McClelland, vice-pr 
and general manager cf National Broad 
Company, “Radio Broadcasting the Ne 
vertising Medium’’; Grace Walton, ady 
manager cf Julius Kayser & Company, 
as it Pertains to Advertising’; R. D, 
director and general sales manager of 
Squibh & Sons, “Sales Management’; 
Ccnybeare, advertising manager of Ar 
Cerk Company, ‘‘Sales and Advertisi 
partments.” 

Saunders Norvell, chairman of the 
McKesson and Robbins, Inc., ‘‘Selling 
the Wholesaler’; William Nelson Taft 
Retail Ledger, ‘‘Retail Sales Methods”; 
R. Sinith, advertising manager, Fuller 
Company, “Selling the Consumer Direct” 
W. Uline, vice-president of I. Newman 
“Selling the Retailer’; A, W. Sullivan, 
manager cf Tidcwater O11 Company, “ 
Advertising’; Albert Leffingwell, vice-p 
of Olmstead, Perrin & Leffingwell, “Adve 
the Creater cf New Markets”; Sir 
Tligham, president cf Charles Higham, 
“How I Intend to Use This Course.” 


ATLANTA JOURNAL I 
FIRST MIAMI PHOT( 


Printed Three Storm Scenes 
Morning—Received Nine 
Negatives on First Trair 


Out of City a 


Voz 


The Atlanta Journal, as far a 
be ascertained, published the first 
graphs of the Miami disaster ap; 
in any newspaper in the United 

In spite of the confusion, the 
tain telegraph service, lack of 
and airplane facilities, which ha 
newspaper men and photographers 
Journal was on the street with an ext 
carrying three photographs of the stc 
struck area by 9:00 M. M 
night, Sept. 20. 

On Tuesday morning, another € 
carrying a complete storm story % 
two pages of photographs, was i 
The Wednesday rotogravure sectia 
peared with a page of Miami sto 
tures, and the devastated region 
again featured in the front pa 
out of the Sunday rotogravure | 
of the paper. 

At 6:45 Monday evening, the f 
graphic department received, by 
courier, on the first train to leave Miat 
nine dozen negatives from Eric V. 
ville, a Miami photographer. Sor 
the photographs had actually been 1 
at the height of the hurric 
showed streets under water an 
trees blowing. Others were ta 
the storm had subsided, showing | 
wreckage along the river front, yal 
and schooners washed high and dry 
the streets and parks of the cit 
houses torn from their moorings and st 
devastation. 

In collecting a Relief fund, ‘ 
lanta Journal WSB radio station 
ducted a continuous program o: 
day, from twelv2 noon until twe 
night, broadcasting an appeal 
between each number. During th 
more than $20,000 was subseri 
the rate of one subscription a 


y 


r 


y 
, 


e€ 
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IRKWOOD GIVES SITE 
FOR ART MUSEUM 


enty Acre Tract to Be Sold and 


Proceeds Spent in Erecting 
Building to House Art 
Works 


he Oak Hall tract of approximately 
acres, formerly the home of William 
khill Nelson, founder of the Kansas 


Star, was this week offered as a 


to the city of Kansas City for a 
for the gallery to house the art col- 
‘ion created by the William R. Nelson 
st. 

rhe offer was made to H. F. Elroy, 


manager, by Irwin R. Kirkwood, 


er of the life estate in Oak Hill and 
band of Laura Nelson Kirkwood, 


daughter of Colonel and Mrs. Nel-_ 
Judge McElroy made the sugges- 
to Mr. Kirkwood who formally 


orsed the project in a letter to the 
* manager. 

f the city should buy the property, 
. Kirkwood said he would turn the 
ey back into a building fund. This 
tey, added to the $800,000 left by Mrs. 


Nelson and of approximately 


0,000 left by the late Frank F. Roz- 


for the erection of a building to 


se the works of art, would make 
sible the immediate construction of 
first unit. 

Tr. Kirkwood’s letter to Judge Mc- 
oy making the offer follows: 

My D 
‘e good enough to advise me that you 
aght it important that an immediate 


ear Judge: some days ago you 


be made to provide a place to house 


works of art that are provided for 


n the income of the William Rockhill 
son trust. 


red for even with great diligence it 


In this I heartily con- 


going to take considerable time to 


k out plans for a building which will 
; time to time have to be expanded. 
You further gave your reasons why 
property known as Oak Hall was 


logical site for the art gallery and 


‘ seem most sound and fitting to me. 


| 


he ground was selected on account 


its sightliness by Mr. Nelson forty 


“$s ago. 


Here he built his one and 


home in Kansas City. Here he 


ted the unusual residential develop- 
+ that has spread until it has made 


sas City famous throughout, the 
atry. Here he lived while building 
newspaper. Here he died. 


I 


i 


de 


Nothing, I believe, could be more 
ig than that this ground that was 
dentified with his life should be taken 
the site for the buildings that are 
endowed. great art collection which 
t 


ndowed. 


is natural, too, that the city should 


re to have a hand in providing a 
manent home for this collection. 


In- 
this thought was in Mr. Nelson’s 
He expressed the hope in his will 


the public would furnish the build- 
- for the exhibits. 

At the time we discussed the matter 
said that you were going to com- 
icate your idea to the common coun- 


do not know when you propose 


lo this but TI have been giving the 
ect much consideration and before 
(do make any recommendations I 


} 
L 


pec: 


apt action. 


you to have this letter explaining 
ere is no question of the need of 
With the sale of the 
the university trustees of the Wil- 
Rockhill Nelson Trust now have 


ge income to be devoted to the 


th 
‘ready for their display. 


ase of art works. No building is 
Mrs. Nel- 
estate, amounting to approximately 


, is to go toward erecting a 


: is” to sunnlement Mrs. Nelson’s 
® with sufficient funds to make pos- 


the immediate building of the first 
The plan for the city: to acquire 
all property seems to me to 


rs 


\the way to accomplish this object. 
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“If the plan is adopted it is my pur- 
‘pose to turn over at once to the building 
fund the proceeds from the sale of the 
property. I would be glad if you would 
inform the council of this intention. The 
amount realized from the sale would be 
sufficient when added to Mrs. Nelson’s 
estate to build immediately the first unit 
of what should become one of the great 
art buildings of America. 

“The Oak Hall property is a consider- 
able part of the Laura Nelson Kirkwood 
estate. What I propose to do, then, is 
to devote this portion of her estate at 
once to the purpose to which the entire 
estate ultimately will go. As you know, 
this is not a requirement of Mrs. Kirk- 
wood’s will, but it is consistent with 
the provisions of the will and with her 
purposes because it makes possible the 
right sort of start on the art gallery. 
My only duty as trustee of her estate 
requires that a fair sum be realized so 
that the purposes of the testator be 
fulfilled. 

“Your plan appeals to me especially 
because it opens the way by which the 
people now living in Kansas City may 
get the fullest benefit from the William 
Rockhill Nelson Trust. 


SALISBURY SUCCEEDS WILLINGS 


Named Assistant to President Swartz 
of Intertype Corporation 


D. R. Salisbury has been appointed 
assistant to President H. R, Swartz, of 
the Intertype Corporation, and will suc- 
ceed to the duties 
of G. C, Willings, 
former vice-presi- 
dent and sales 
manager of that 
organization, who 
resigned Oct. 1. 

Mr. Salisbury 
was born in Mar- 
shalltown, Ia., in 
1886. He was 
graduated from 
the Massachusetts 
Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1918 
and was_ shortly 
thereafter 
appointed to the 
office of sales manager of the Allied 
Machinery Company of America. He re- 
mained with this company until 1925, 
most of his time being spent with its 
subsidiaries in England and Japan in the 
capacity of administrative and sales 
manager. He returned to the United 
States in 1925 and became identified with 
the American Laundry Machinery Com- 
pany. 


D. R. Saispury 


ENGLISH ART EDITOR HERE 


H. G. Bartholomew, art editor and a 
director of the London Daily Mirror, ar- 
rived in New York from England Oct. 
5, for a two. weeks’ visit to study Ameri- 
can tabloid methods. He was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Bartholomew, and will 
make a trip to Montreal and Toronto be- 
fore returning, 


Jargest moming 
and Sunday 
circulation. 
inthe Jreatest- 


Market west 


of Chicago 
170,000 Daily - 


290,000 Sunday 
Exaiiiner 
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INLAND A.B.C. WEEK 
PROGRAM READY 


Palmer, 


Thomason, O’Shaughnessy 

Named Among Speakers for Chi- 
cago Convention Oct. 19-20 

V. E. Joy to Preside 


The program has been completed for 
the autumn meeting of the Inland Daily 
Press Association at the Hotel Sherman, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 19 and 20. 
Vice-president Verne E. Joy of the Cen- 
tralia (Ill.) Sentinel, is acting president 
and will preside in the absence of Presi- 


dent Southern, who is attending the 
Third World Press Congress in Switzer- 
land. 


Speakers on Tuesday afternoon’s pro- 
gram are: Frank Lovell of the Racine 
(Wis.) Times-Call, on “Reader Confi- 
dence and Editorial Management”; C. C. 
Marquis of the Bloomington (Ill.) Pan- 
tagraph, on “The Farm Page: Its Con- 
tents, How Operated, Its Cash Register 
Results”; Prof. H. F. Harrington, direc- 
tor of the Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, on “What the 
Newspaper Does for Children” ; Stephen 
Bolles of the Janesville (Wis.) Gazette, 
on “When Is a Newspaper a News Pa- 


per?” C. E. Broughton of the Sheboygan 
(Wis.) Press, on “Composing Room 
seas and How to Make Them 
tick.” 


Wednesday morning’s speakers for the 
general session are: D, W. Stevick of 
the Champaign (Ill.) News-Gazette, and 
A. O. Lindsay of the Quincy (IIl.) 
Herald-Whig, on “Consolidating a News- 
paper Field: Does It Pay and How”; 
Lincoln B. Palmer, manager, American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, on 
“Our Mutual Interests”; S, E, Thomason 
of the Chicago Tribune, and former presi- 
‘dent of the A. N. Pp. A., on “Why In- 
land Members Should Belong to the A. N. 
12 7 Ne John Camlin, president of the 
Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, on 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 
GROWING IN IMPORTANCE 


The Inter-Mountain terri- 
tory of Utah, Idaho, Western 
yoming and Eastern Ne- 
vada is rapidly developing and 
becoming more important to 
the advertiser whose _ mer- 


chandise has national distri- 
bution. 


Don’t overlook this rich 
Section of the West. 


‘The Salt Lake Cribune 


THE S. Cc. BECKWITH SPECIAL 
AGENCY 
—Sole Eastern Agents— 
New York—Chicago—Detroit 
St. Louis—Kansas City 
Atlanta z 
»M. C. .MOGENSEN & .CO., INC, 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
San Francisco—Los Angeles—Seattle 
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The Feminine Appeal 
in Miami 


Out of a total of 137 National 
Accounts making a special appeal 
to women— 


84 SELECTED THE MIAMI HER- 
ALD TO COVER THE GREATER 
MIAMI TRADING TERRITORY! 


53 Used It to the Exclusion of 
All Other Miami Newspapers! 


These figures are compiled as of 
the past 8 mcnths of 1926 and in- 
clude the_ following lines: ‘Toilet 
Goods, Women’s Wear, Jewelry, 
Foodstuffs, Candy, Gum and Bever 
ages. 
The Herald Offers You Greater 
Home Coverage Than Any Other 
Miami Newspaper! 


Che Miami Herald 


“Florida’s Most Important Newspaper” 
Frank B, Shutts, Publisher 
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“How Newspapers May Best Co-operate 
with State and Local Chambers of Com- 
merce”; E. M. Antrim, traffic manager of 
the Chicago Tribune, on “How Freight 
Rates Enter Into Newsprmt Costs.” 

At Wednesday afternoon’s advertising 
and circulation meeting, the following will 
speak: J. K. Groom, director of na- 
tional advertising of the Northern Illinois 
Group, on “Newspaper Soliciting Meth- 
ods”; Frank T. Carroll, advertising direc- 
tor, Indianapolis (Ind.) News and presi- 
lent of the Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives’ Association, on “The Advertising 
Manager’s Job”; William A. Thomson, 
director of Bureau of Advertising, A. N. 
P. A., on “Better Service to Advertisers 
Means Bigger Business for Newspapers” ; 
James O’Shaughnessy of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies on 
“What I Have on My Chest.” 

Acting President Joy has selected John 
C. Fisher of the Cairo (Ill.) Citizen to 
be reporter at the meeting, in place of 
George W. Purcell of Vincennes, who has 
left for Long Beach, Cal., where he has 


joined the staff of the Long Beach Press 
Telegram. 


ADDS MAGAZINE SECTION 


The Charlotte (N. C.) Observer has 
added a feature section of from 12 to 16 


Pages to the Sunday edition, 


These two newspapers offer 
the most powerful all-day 
service in New York ayail- 
able as a unit under a single 
contact. The 600,000 Dany 
Wortp — Eventnc Wortp 
readers constitute a highly 
concentrated force to be reck- 
oned with in any campaign 
designed to effect distribu- 
tion in Greater New York. 


Che CVebliig cord 


Pulitzer Bui'ding, New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicauc 


Still Gaining ! 


The net paid average daily circulation for 
THE BALTIMORE NEWS for April was 


124,636—the highest under its Present 
Management. 


The net paid average for the American was 
57,503. 


You need these Papers to cover Baltimore, 
they reach more than half the City. 
Sold Separately or in combination. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 
Baltinare: re Ameriran 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


To National Advertisers and 
Advertising Agencies 


The National Advertising Departments 
of 
New Yerk Evening Journal 
Baltimore Evening News 
Baltimore American 
Washington Evening Times 
Washington Herald 
Atlanta Evening Georgian 
Atlanta Sunday Ameri: an 
are combined with offices in 
New York—Chicago—Detroit 
New York Office: 
W. G. HOBSON, Eastern Manager 
2 Columbus Circle 
Telephone: Circle 5400 


Chicago Office: Detroit Office: 

F. E. Crawrorp FRANKLIN PAyNE 

Western Manager Representative 

913 Hearst Bldg. 1351 Book Bldg. 
All under direction of: 

JAMES .C. DAYTON, Publisher 
NEW YORK EVENING 
JOURNAL 
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NEWSPAPERS NEED 


Editor & Publisher 


BETTER BALANCE 


HUMAN INTEREST AND SCIENCE 


Former Over-Done in Dailies, Under-Done in Schools—Knowl- 
edge Can Be Clothed With Interest Says President 
of Science Service 


By WILLIAM E. RITTER 


President, Science Service, Inc. 


THE question, consequently, of how all 
mankind may become beneficiaries in 
the highest measure of the great accumu- 
lations of special knowledges possessed by 
these little, isolated groups of investi- 
gators is one that has long received more 
or less attention by those who concern 
themselves seriously with problems of 
general human welfare. But it is only 
recently that the question has come to 
be recognized as hardly secondary in im- 
portance to any other whatever. 

It is recognized among advanced 
peoples that one of the chief means of 
accomplishing this 1s formal education, 
public and private, lower and higher. No 
mean part of the total work of schools 
and colleges must be devoted, it is now 
widely conceded, to instructing the young 
in what the special students in all fields 
of knowledge are doing. Youths must 
be given opportunity to learn what major 
factual discoveries are being made and 
something of how they are made.. They 
must also be helped to learn something 
of the way the veterans in research find 
new meanings in old facts and make 
hypotheses which lead on and on in the 
discovery of new facts. 

But what about such education after 
the youthful period, short indeed in the 
school sense, is ended? For surely scien- 
tific discovery is under no bond to cease 
at the point at which youthful education 
leaves it. ck" 

In some respects popular education in 
science is more important for the indivi- 
dual’s post-school period than for his 
school period. 

Hence the vast efforts made today 
wherever on the earth man is using his 
abilities and realizing his desires and 
hopes in fullest measure, to help the rank 
and file to keep up with—to keep in 
touch with—scientific discovery. ‘ 

The special purpose of this communi- 
cation is to glance at the response news- 
papers are making and may make to the 
desire on the part of the public for scien- 
tific information. 

My contention is that while an inves- 
tigation of what American newspapers 
have done in this way during the last two 
decades would almost certainly show a 
great increase in the quantity of scien- 
tific matter printed and a very substan- 
tial improvement in the quality of that 
matter, the possibilities here open to jour- 
nalism for advantage to themselves and 
good to the public are very imperfectly 
understood and but little exploited. 

I am quite sure that any newspaper 
which should adopt a policy of utilizing 
as far as possible the matter available 
from all the main fields of scientific re- 
search would soon find. its. policy regis- 
tering to its: satisfaction in its circula- 
tion, provided this policy were carried out 
in accordance with what psycho-biology 
now knows about the functions and im- 
separableness of emotion and reason in 
each human life. -Emanuel Kant’s testi- 
mony as to how he was affected by con- 
templating the starry heavens above him 
and the moral law within him is surely 
not evidence of experience peculiar to the 
tiny class of great philosophers. Under 
some form and measure the same ex- 
perience is common to all mankind. High- 
brow learning has usually gone wide of 
the mark in its interpretation of, and at- 
titude toward “thrills.” 

Although these activities are of funda- 
mental importance to all living beings, 
since the continuance of life depends on 
them, it nevertheless has come about that 
in organisms occupying so high a place in 
the scale of life as that which we our- 
selves occupy, certain of these activities 
have become so highly elaborated and 
intensified that they tend ever to run 


wild and get us into all manner of 
trouble. 

The elements of our conscious lives 
which are con-comitant to these elaborated 
and intensified activities are what in com- 
mon language we call our emotions. 

The trouble-making tendencies of. these 
activities nature has provided us an anti- 
dote for. This antidote is that element 
of our conscious lives which we call our 
reason. These last statements are rankly 
dogmatic. They can not be made other- 
wise here because the psycho-biological 
facts and principles on which they rest 
are too complicated for presentation in 
such ‘a brief communication as this must 
be. : 

Beyond a question emotion is appealed 
to too much and reason too little in news- 
paperdom as a whole. But equally beyond 
question, in my judgment, emotion is ap- 
pealed to too little and reason too much 
in formal schooling. 

Almost the same way of saying the 
same thing is to say that the “humau su- 
terest” idea is over-done in newspapers 
and under-done in schools, especially in 
higher. schools. 

This of course is a mere touch-and-go 
treatment of a vast subject. On the 
school side of it, not a single word farther 
do I say. On the newspaper side, the 
only thing I add is a little in the direc- 
tion of replying to the everlastingly re- 
iterated statement from editorial offices 
that such floods of more interesting copy 
flow in upon them as to leave only a 
little space in attic and cellar for scien- 
tific stuff. 

Let us look at the matter, merely ab- 
stractly if you choose, in this way: 
Human interest; yes, all right. We 
agree heartily that no newspaper could 
or should survive a year whose pages 
were not warm and glowing with matters 
of interest to many, many people. But 
then the question, Is it really true that 
science contains little or nothing of such 
matters? 

If we could only believe, truly, what 
almost everybody knows after a fashion, 
that Science is just knowledge at its 


best, hardly anyone could hesitate long - 


for an answer to this question. 

Who, no matter how high or how low 
his brow, can deny that the most inter- 
esting, and the most important knowledge 
to every human being is self-knowledge? 
And where may one best turn for help 
in his terrible task of getting reliable 
knowledge of himself? If he wants to 
know himself sexually for instance, where 
is he likely to get the most de- 
pendable help, from filmdom or per- 
haps the divorce court; or from the 
sciences of anatomy, physiology and 
psychology ? 

Suppose further he wants honor-bright 
knowledge as to the meaning of the 
starry heavens for his own life. Where 
is his best chance of getting such knowl- 
edge? Is it from some newsstand pam- 
phlet on astrology or some newspaper’s 
horoscope for his birthday? Or is it 
the technical publications of astronomical 
observators viewed in their bearing on 
what is known about the physical, the 
esthetic, and the imaginative natures of 
man? 

If a teacher or musician has a few 
hundred dollars to invest, where is she 
likely to get the most trustworthy advice 
as to what stocks, let us say, are safest, 
from some spiritualistic medium, or from 
experts in engineering, in economics, and 
in finance? 

What I am driving at is not by any 
means point-blank opposition to murders, 
scandals, comics, and so on, in the papers. 
These things certainly are parts-and-par- 
cels of the life (and death) of the com- 
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munity; and due regard for truth and 
its meaning for human welfare requires 
that they shall be so recorded that all 
who wish to can learn something about 
them. 

It is the great disproportionate quan- 
tity of attention and space given to these 
forms of human interest as contrasted 
with what are. given to other and far 
more vital forms of such interest that 
needs prayerful and scientific considera- 
tion. 

“Katzenjammer Kids” are all right. 
Youngsters surely do many funny things 
—and some that are not so funny—from 
the grown-up’s standpoint. But they get 
too many pages in the Sunday papers in 
proportion to the space’ which nursery 
school kids get. The significance for us 
moderns of the fact that our remote 
human ancestors communicated with one 
anethér by hand-made pictures through 
whole milleniums before they knew any- 
thing about writing in our modern sense 
—to say nothing about machine printing 
—has not received a quarter of the atten- 
tion by anybody that it deserves. 

My meaning is that the “human inter- 
est’ in much that scientific research has 
learned and is learning, for instance about 
children, is so much more real and so 
much greater than is that in the kind 
of things about children exploited by 
newspaper comics that to discerning eyes 
the ludicrousness of the matters them- 
selyes is exceeded by the ludicrous: spec- 
tacle of newspaper managements as to 
what kinds of things are of greatest 
human interest. 


But I hasten to admit that the ludic 
rousness of this situation does not rest 
upon the newspaper managements alone 
I am aware that it is quite impossible 
for newspapers to get hold of those re 
sults of scientific discovery which ar¢ 
richest in human interest without the 
co-operation of the discoverers themselves) 
And here we reach the kernel of this 
communication. a) 

To me it seems certain that, coul 
newspaper men and scientific men joit 
heads and hands seriously in ‘the task o! 
extracting for newspaper use the quinn 
tessence of what is most humanly inter: 
esting and significant in scientific dis 
covery, especially as to man himself, the 
problem of space in the papers would 
take care of itself in that matters of the 
greater interest from science would 
automatically replace much of those oj 
lesser interest to which so much space is 
now given. al 

It is a problem of finding a balance 
between the lighter, less permanent, les} 
far-reaching but more easily noticed an¢ 
garnered human interests, and the’ mor¢ 
weighty, more enduring, more far-reach, 
ing, but less easily perceived and gar. 
nered, human interests. | 

Nothing in the realm of human knowl: 
edge is too difficult for anybody to tackle 
if only he can see that his own persona 
welfare is involved. Let the silliest flap. 
per become convinced that her owr 
precious happiness is wholly dependen’ 
on the calculus. and some knowledge o} 
this branch of mathematics she will b¢ 


bent upon getting it. 


Highly Significant 


is the fact that as soon as a new daily newspaper is in the 


| 


formative stage, one of the first things the publisher does is to ' 


Subscribe for one or more copies of 7 


EDITOR & 


PUBLISHER g 


re ey | 

THE DAILY NEWSPAPER ADVOCATE a4 

The publisher instinctively knows that its many-sided service is . 
| 


as necessary a part of his equipment as newsprint or ‘—presses— 
ITOR & PUBLISHER before he 


and often he subscribes to E 
buys either. 


Is EDITOR & PUBLISHER a part 
of YOUR equipment? 


If not, make it so, before the next issue appears. You can put 
to many splendid uses its “spot” news of the field—its authorita- 
tive compilations analyzing current trends—its frequent special % 
numbers—its great Annuals—all for the one subscription. price. - ‘ 


The use of this coupon will start the service at.once. . . 


Editor & Publisher, 
Times Bldg., New York. 


cost, f 
the term of my subscription. 
send me your bill.) 


Address 


Paper (or Company) 


Subscription 


ro ------ 


Put me down as a subscriber, including with my annual subscription, at no’ ex 
the International Year Book and the Market Guide, as they are issued durin 
Attached is my check for $......... 


Tithe Or position) «Jade sss vctbe Wicca ots scrghlers 9\s ; . 
price, $4 per year 


(in Canada, $4.50; Foreign, $5) 


(Or, if you prefer, 


ep 0 0 ecole nccc reese trevor arise tedieess +e 666 ei—— 


Be ee ee ee ee 


ewe t ese ert ee cess se sies seb teen eee eer e rene 
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ro t enues that publishers like to call their 
HEAVY PAPERS DRIVE EX- 


just profits, but it will do much to insure , 
PENSES UP 12 PER CENT the continuance of the return on their total Lif me 
investment when advertising is not so 


flush and expenses have to be trimmed. 


(Continued from page 27) There may be some looseness and folly Q t i aes! . 


in the free spending, some expenditure 
»blem, now as, always, but the 1926 upon which there is little present and no i 
ution is expensive as well as effective. future recompense, but for the most part, i 
en small city evening newspapers are the newspaper expansion of 1925-1926 has | 
ning from mail-train and bus to their been wise and well-controlled. Ny 
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, \ git 
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n vehicles for movement of editions. ‘ 


IS 


itorcycles with specially-designed side- 


: \ 
s rumble and jolt through small but HOBART NEW PRESIDENT 
bitious cities into the surrounding ter- OF MISSOURI PRESS 
ry, puiting late editions into far dis- 


t homes by supper-time. The slow and 


iu f fie if 
t { | 
uy ) 
; 1 t 1 i i d ally li ublisher of Holden Progress Hon- 


ing place to the fast and efficient, but ored at Cape Girardeau Conven- 


: @ 
fh more costly, private delivery. In- tion—Outline “Score Card” th T f th nn Tt 
aerable papers are operating their own for Contest Use e Ge n er O e a 10ns 
t of trucks, some morning papers cov- 

: -mile stretch on their own 7 Eee t sf C 

eee That speed cannot be (©. L. Hobart, publisher of the Holden Ag ricul ura Ommerce ra 
ght for 10 per cent more than the cost (Mo.) Progress, was elected president : 

nostal service. of the Missouri Press Association at the 

these circulation developments repre- Closing business session of the fall amects 


i s ; ing in Cape Girardeay recently. 
/a sizable volume of new capital in- Other officers chosen were: Frank W. 


ment, as do the various machines and Taylor, St. Lowis Star, vice-president: Giwos : . 

Brinch eee ape have in- Mrs William Midgett, Mt. Washington 18 on top as an agricultural state—al- 
€d in their mailing and delivery rooms News, recording secretary; Maxfield though in size j k tie : 

Peed the handling of large and bulkly Jones, Platte City Landmark, treasurer. s Syace nes twenty-third, yet in farm 
ions. The deft hand and strong arms 5 


u é ‘Directors for three years: E. K. Lyles, 
he mailer are still needed, but many Ffoysion Herald, and Herbert Steinbeck, 
is have found human skill inadequate Union Republican. 


speedy movement of 40-page daily 


crop value it is second among the 48 states—(1924 
crops value $520,429,000). The main reason for its 


: In an effort to base judging of country great crop wealth is diversification in farming. IIli- 

*s and jumbo Sunday papers. Con- newspapers on something more definite : thine £ 

rs are now almost commonplace in than the judges’ likes and Meier tific nols grows everything from cotton to truck crops— 

spaper shops where they would have Association endorsed a “score card” and its ranking among the states in volume of crops 

_an unjustifiable luxury a few years drawn up by a special committee. ; 

| Stuffing machines belonged only Wiknatee hibit is held is as follows: Corn—2nd; Oats—3rd ; Rye—8th; 

few York and Chicago at the begin- . dee, dew ope pen exnintt is he 

of the present decade, but they dot RS ae new oe aah ee be Wheat—7th; Barley—9th; Cotton—18th; Potatoes 
P ; used in € placing of awards, it- was : 

Gation today. ’ agreed, and passed upon in a resolution. —9th; Hay—Sth; Clover Seed—2nd; Fruits—11th; 
the advertising department, new The score card, which will also pertain 


a investment has not been required to semi-weeklies and tri-weeklies, divides Truck Crops—9th. Stack all these together and 


el a small degree, but the cost of the 100 per cent. or perfect score a news- you have the answer to Illinois’ great agricultural 
x business grows with little restraint. paper can make into various features. 


ast_ every publisher gives some “mer- The maximum score on ads to reading wealth. 
dising service’ now, and some of matter is 5 points; local to non-local 
spend thousands of dollars on uns matter, 5; volume, 5; presswork and print 


: . : I i i 
th of their business-getting force. stock, 5; front page, 15: other news col- : any nat oa advertiser wants to reach a class of 
lotion of every kind is at an unprec- umns, 15; editorial columns, 15; display rich farmers in a small territory he cannot select a 
ed pitch of activity—the advertising advertising columns, 12; classified adver- Bi As 5 : 3 
ewspaper publishers in New York tising, 3: advertising rates, 5; circulation, better state than Illinois. They live like the city 
papers during the first six months 5; typography, 10. folks, with their palatial homes, town cars—pianos, 
26 increased 124 per pent over: the: * It was also: decided ta hold an exhibit : 3 
ne for the same period last year. for weekly newspapers at the next meet- radios—and all the other comforts and luxuries of 
orate market surveys in colors that 


ing of the Association. An award in the 
form of a cup or other recognition of the 
executive secretary is to be provided. 


those of Joseph’s coat are deposited 
-almost every mail in advertising 
‘y and national advertisers’ offices. 


the rich city dweller. 


- ss ae : Official representatives to the unveiling The daily newspapers listed below enter the homes 
pecas will be. rejectec cause Of of the stone lantern presented to the school . : 
ise if they give promise of adding of journalism by the princes of ods of these people—your message directed to them in 
‘culation or of bringing a new lovabivere named as follows: Will H. Zorn, these papers go to these homes—they are all great 
tional account. Promotion was until| West Plains Gazette; E. Lansing Ray, z L a 

2 a recognized legitimate part of St. Louis Globe-Democrat; Miss Pearl believers in advertised products. Let these Papers 
1 Tew newspapers’ operations. Only Peters, Monett Times; Mrs. Frances carry your message 

se shops did it have a regular Per- Jacobi Omera, Martinsburg Monitor: B. yy 8 

and a budget to accomplish desig- Ray Franklin, Jefferson - City Capital- 

objectives. This year scores of News. 


lapers have brought their banners to 
ont of the battle for business. Not 
them have yet shaken their activi- 
own to a budget and a schedule. 


The trip to Cape Girardeau was made | 
by boat on the Mississippi River. 

After seeing the cotton fields at Morley 

; ; and attending a dinner at Benton in the 

i Ss Spa county community house, the party left 
s é ; : : : : 

Re ehich has been Hild Sy Naidess by special train for St. Louis. Karl 


Rates Rates 


or or 
| Bickel, president of the United Press Circulation Peed fines 
“aed oo a Seat hha Association, made the address at the +tAurora Beacon-News 18,973 07.07 
| O suppose, however, that 3: Rr} ; ; : 
sperience of newspaper publishers dinner Friday night. tChicago Herald & Examiner. . . . ( 385,276 9.5555 
he advertising they are buying will {Chicago Herald & Examiner 1,153,360 1.10 1.10 
ffer materially from that of mer- SPECIALS PLAY GOLF Chicago Daily Journal 123,771 26 24 
_ and manufacturers who have Se eisee **Evanston News Index 6,729 04 04 
1 what newspaper space can do J. N. Morency Low Net Winner in **Freeport Journal-Standard 9,613 .045 .045 
eee, aed aS a bah Chicago Jonraasient *Joliet Herald News 19,644 0707 
merge as a permanent part of the | The Newspaper Representatives’ Asso- 5,837 03.03 
ter’s organization table. ciation of Chicago held its second golf *Moline Dispatch 12,048 05. .05 
Guestion in the minds of the two tuurnament_of the season, Oct. 4, at the **Monmouth Daily Review Atlas. .(E) 5.416 035 
\‘permen who started this discus- Wilmette Country Club. i **Peoria Star (S) 22,497. .(E) 29,874 085 .07 
answered by the statement that The winners follow - Low cross, J. N. 11.248 045 
a publishers are not taking for Morency; low net, H. K. Clark; low 5 4 
'8 money the profits produced by putts, J. N. Morency; blind bogey, George 5,213 .03 .03 
pe sing. Much of the increased Noee; first flight, Guy Davis; second {Government Statement, March 31, 1926 

is being turned back into the pub- flight, John Driscoll; third flight, Fred ttGovernment Statement Oct. 1, 1926 

', tightening its hold upon the field, Levings; fourth flicht, C. A, Kinners. *A. B. C. Statement Oct. 1, 1926 
ng its sphere of influence, giving Runners-up were: first, F. E. Crawford, 


**A. B. C. Statement, March 31, 1926 


reased measure of service to an Jr.: second, A. J. Irvine: third, H. K. 


i 


ing number of advertisers, improy- Clark, and fourth, A. H. Hogg. 

» physical appearance and tone of — The association plans to run three or 
er That kind of investment cuts four tournaments next year, as a result 
e.10 13 ey cent of gross rev- of the success..of this year’s contests. 


AD TIPS 


Atspitz, Lee & Harvey, 360 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Issuing 1,0U0 line copy 
orders on Sampson Electric Company, Chicago, 
to newspapers in the middle wesc. 

G. M. Basford Company, 17 East 42nd street, 
New York. Placing account of tie United 
Filters Corporation, Hazleten, Pa., manufac- 
turers of industrial filters. 

Blackett and Sample, 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago. Now placing the account of 
Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis. 

Buchen Company, 28 Last Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. Placing account of the Reo Motor 
Car Company, Lansing, Michigan. 

The Coolidge Advertising Co., Insurance 
Exchange Bldg., Des Moines, la., is preparing 
a list on Chamberlain. Medicine Company, Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Critchheld & Co., 14 East Jackson boulevard, 
Chicago. Preparing a list on Firestone Foot- 
wear. 

Albert Frank & Co., 14 Stone street, New 
York. Has secured account of the De Jur 
Products Company, manufacturers of variabie 
condensers, grid leaks, res.siance coupled ampli- 
fiers and other rad.o accessor.es. 

J. J. Fuller Advertising Counsellor, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Placing accounts for the Amcoin Sys- 
tem, Inc., Buffalo, and the Standard Business 
Training Institute, Buffalo. 

Grant & Wadsworth, Inc., 342 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Has_ secured the following 
accounts. The Slyker Metal Radiator Furniture 
Corporation, Phinney-Walker Company, New 
York, importers and distributors of automobile 
elocks, and Hydro Insured~ Tires, Pottstowa, 


Pa. 

Gundlach Advertising Company, 400 Nortb 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Now handling 
Vitamin Food Co., Westfield, Mass, (V egex.) 

Hawes-Campbell Company, Tribune Tower, 
Chicago. Sending out copy schedules to a list of 
newspapers in the middle west on Thomas Webb 
Co., Chicago (Coffee). el 

Jchn L. Jones Company, 332 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago. Preparing fall.schedules on 
A.J. Musselman Radio Company, Chicago. Also 
placing the advertising of Karas Electric Manw- 
facturing Company, Chicago (Radio). 

Klau-Van Fietersom-Dunlap- Y ounggreen, Inc., 
417 Sycamore _ street, Milwaukee. Now han- 
dling account for the Lakeside Packing Com- 
pany, Manitowce, Wis., canners of Lakeside 
brand of peas, beans and other vegetables. 

Kling-Gibson Company, 310 South Michigan 
boulevard, ‘Chicago. Has prepared a list on 
Trimm Radio Company, Chicago. 


Koch Company, Inc., 432 Broadway, Mil- 
waukee, Placing account of the Walker Mfg. 
Company, Racine, Wisconsin, manufacturers, 
jacks. 


Lewis H. Mertz Company, 400 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. Sending out copy sched- 
ules on Kirfg Radio, King Quality Products Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., to a few small town papers in 
the middle west. ne 

Lord & Thomas and Logan, 403 North Michi- 
gan ave., Chicago, is preparing a list on Pines 
Winterfront Co., Chicago. 

Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan Company, 307 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Will issue 16,000 
line schedules on Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Company, Chicago. (Radio) , 

Mitchell Advertising Company, 1018 Nicollet 
avenue, Minneapolis. Sending copy schedules 
to papers in Montana and Iowa on Nash Cof- 
fee Company, - Minneapolis. 

Nelson Chesman & Co., 1127 Pine street, St. 
Louis. Mo.. Issuing contracts. to newspapers 
gencently An Tore‘line Co., Canton, O 

Pickus-Weiss. Company, 307 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Will probably have some ad- 
vertising this fall on Sonatron Tube Company, 
Chicago. _ sl 

Pickus-Weiss Company, 307 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Now placing the account ot 
Stuart Products Company, Chicago, radio bat- 
teries. 

Procter and Collier, McMillan street at 
Reading Road. Preparing a list on UP Se 
Playing Card Company, Cincinnati. i 

Reardon Advertising Company, Quincy build- 
ing, Denver, Colo. Is sending copy schedules 
on American’ Beet Sugar €o., Denver, to Iowa 
papers. ra 

Reincke-Ellis Company, 215 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. . Reported to be preparing a 
list of newspapers this fall on American Chain 
Co. (Weed Chains.) ; 

R. G. B.: F. Advertising Company, Chicaco. 
Will probably handle the advertising of the W. 
J. Dennis Company, Chicago, manufacturers of 
weatherstrips, in about six metropolitan cities 
in the middle west. 

Ross Advertising Comvany, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Is preparing a small list of newspapers 
for the advertising of Ovelmo Company, Fort 


Sims Malt-O-Wheat is making a small test 
company, in the 
northwest. 

Southern Advertising Agency. Inc., Randolph 
Building, Memphis. Now handling account of 
the Plough Chemical Company, Memphis, manu- 
facturers “Black and White” beauty creations 
and “St. Joseph’s family medicines.” 

St. Paul Advertising Company. 100 South 
Wabash street, St. Paul, Minn. Issuing large 
copy to newspapers generally on Ad-Ler-Ika 
Co., St. Paul. . 

Storey-Bellack Company, Wausau, Wis. 
Serding copy schedules to Wisconsin papers 
on Marathon Battery Co., Wausau, Wis ; 

Sweeney & James Company, Inc., 1632 Euclid 
avenue, Cleveland. Placing account of the 
Swartwont Company, Cleveland, manufacturers 
of ventilators, ovens and power plant equip- 
ment. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 410 North 
Michigan boulevard, Chicago. Issuing 16,000 
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nae contracts on Chartex Company, Des Moines, 
owa. 

Frank B. White Company, 33 S. Clark street, 
Chicago. To handle the advertising for the 
Sterilac Company, North Chicago, Ill. 

Winston & Sullivan, Inc., 25 West 44th street, 
New York. Now handling account of De 
Marinis & Lorie, Inc., New York, manufac- 
turers of ladies’ hats. 


INSURANCE AD CONFERENCE 


Building Agents’ Business Theme ‘of De- 
troit Meet, Oct. 18-19 


“Helping Our Agents to Produce More 
Business,” will be the theme of the Fall 
meeting of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference to be held at the Tuller 
Hotel, Detroit, Oct. 18-19. » Possibilities 
of national and local advertising will be 
discussed. 

Speakers at the general session will be: 
W. W. Ellis, sales promotion manager, 
Commercial Union Assurance Co., New 
York, president of the conference; W.. J. 
Reineke, president Michigan Insurance 
Agents Association; C. E. Rickerd, Stan- 
dard Accident Insurance Co.; George 
Cox, direct mail specialist of Cox & 
Downey, Detroit; E. S. Raymond, S, 5. 
Glass Corporation, Detroit; and S. C. 
Doolittle, Fidelity Deposit Co., Baltimore. 


PLANS NEW TEXAS DAILY 


Establishment of the Borger (Tex.) 
Daily Telegram by E. G. Albright, former 
Ponca City, Okla., publisher, has been 
announced. Mr. Albright has begun con- 
struction of a new building and has or- 
dered the mechanical equipment. Borger 
is a new town and has a large population 
drawn by the oil fields. The Borger Pub- 
lishing Company will be publishers of 
the Telegram. 


OGLE BUYS INTO S. C. DAILY 


J. T. Fain, publisher of the Henderson- 
ville (N. C.) Daily Times, has sold an 
interest in the business to C. M. Ogle, 
formerly managing editor of the Kokomo 
(Ind.) Dispatch. Eugene G. Denham, 
who came to Hendersonville from the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, will continue 
as managing editor. 


KANSAS A. P. GROUP MEETS 


Associated Press members of Kansas 
met at the A. P. office in Kansas City 
last week to prepare plans for covering 
the November election. Hugh J. Powell 
of the Coffeyville Journal was unanimous- 
ly re-elected a member of the advisory 
board of the A. P. Editors present were 
guests of the Kansas City Star at a dinner 
following the meeting, 


DAILY BUILDS $125,000 GARAGE 


The Milwaukee Journal has opened a 
new garage at Sixth and Poplar Streets 
for the storage and service of its fleet of 
newspaper trucks. The building is 150x 
150 feet, constructed of concrete, steel and 
brick, and cost $125,000. It provides space 
immediately for 90 cars and is so con- 
structed that'it can be enlarged to house 
twice that. number. : 


14,882,648 Lines 


Dispatch advertising record for the 
first eight months of 1926, exceed- 
ing other Columbus newspapers 
combined by 1,944,151 lines. The 
Dispatch led the second largest 
Ohio newspaper (first 6 mos.) by 
2,047,726 lines. 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 


CIT Ys: 
COUNTRY 


Total Daily Circulation. .196.451 


Columbus Dispatch 


Onmio’S GREATEST HOME DAILY 


fort: Oto bere Ise1926 


WHAT OUR READERS 
SAY 


“GHOULISH REPORTERS” 


To Eprtor AND PusLisHER: Mr. 
Mencken cannot understand why the 
Northern newspapers so grossly reported 
the Florida hurricane. lf he had been 
here it would have been plain, 

Practically every Northern reporter 
came with the ghoulish idea of reporting 
deaths and human misery. The largest 
estimate of deaths in Dade County, a 
territory sixty miles square, was 114— 
less than one to each two thousand popu- 
lation. 

If these reporters had turned their 
minds away from death long enough to 
obtain facts about the effects of the 
storm, Northern readers would have been 
better informed, 

I am wondering how long the American 
public will have to endure ghoulish re- 
porters and editors. 

Orin W. KENNEDY, 
Miami (Fla.) Herald. 


MERCURY WRITER MISTAKEN 


To Eprror AND PusrisHER: I observe 
in your issue of October 2, the following 
quotation from the American Mercury: 

“Tt has been predicted recently by Carr 
V. Van Anda, of The New York Times, 
that in a few years all the daily news- 
papers will be forced to adopt the tabloid 
form.” 

Will you permit me to say that I have 
never held or expressed such an opinion? 

C. V. Van ANDA. 


B. M. PHELPS TRANSFERRED 


Bruce M. Phelps, who has been the 
Eastern representative of the Duplex 
Printing Press Company, with head- 
quarters in Boston, has been transferred 
to Southern territory, with headquarters 
in Miami, Fla. 


A paper 
with the people 


The public decides the progress of a 
newspaper. 

The continuous rising circulation of the 
New York Evening Graphie vividly 
demonstrates popular acceptance of. this 
newspaper as a medium of unusual reader 
interest. 

Advertisers daily realize the benefit of 
this power through achieved results from 
the advertising columns of the New York 
Evening Graphic. 

With # constantly increasing circulation. 
plus a constant growth in advertising 
lineage, the New York Evening Graphic 
offers the advertiser an extremely profit- 
able opportunity. 


Published by BERNARR MACFADDEN 


EvenING GRAPHIC 


H, A. AHERN, Advertising Mgr. 
25 City Hall Place 
New York City 


The Tampa Morning Tribune 
Tampa, Florida 


LEADS 


Local Advertising 
National Advertising 
Classified Advertising 
City Circulation 
Suburban Circulation 
Total Circulation 
Substantial Proof of 
Superiority 

200,000 Daily Readers 
300,000 Sunday Readers 


Represented Nationally by 


The S. C. Beckwith Special 
Agency 


8th DISTRICT MEET OCT. 1 


C. K, Woodbridge, president of 
ternational Advertising associati 
be one of the speakers at the Eig 
trict convention, to be held in 
apolis, Oct. 11 and 12. Other 
will include Homer G. Buckley 
cago, Thurman G. Brooke of Minne 
E. E. Flynn, chairman of publ 
tions of the Great Northern Railwa 
J. Sidney Johnson of Marshalltown, 
Delegates from Minnesota, North T 
and Montana clubs will be in atte 


CINCINNATI M. E. RESIGN: 


Horace M. Potter, managing 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, tender 
resignation effective Oct. 1. It i 
he will enter the newspaper syndicat 
in New York. George Mel 
financial editor, succeeds Mr. Pott 
the title of acting managing editor. 
were no other changes in the e 


The largest and most succes: 
circulation campaigns on 
leading newspapers in U.S 
have been for years conduc 
by our organization. a 


WIRE OR WRITE, Car 
OHIO STATE JOURNA 
COLUMBUS, OHIO_ 


Now conducting our secor 
campaign on above pa’ 


Only One Paper 
Really Covers 
Akron District! 


National advertisers should bea 
mind that the economical way of r 
ing the great Akron district, 1 
center of the world, is through th 
DOMINaS newspaper in this dis 
the 


‘Akron Beacon Jour 


Leading Other Northern Ohio } 
papers by Many Thousands in Cir 
tion in this Distriet—Second ine 
of Six Day Evening .. Newspapet 
1925 Linage. 


DAILY AVERAGE  CIRCI 
TION FOR SIX MONTH 


51,973—GAIN of 4,647 OVI 
PREVIOUS SIX MONTH 


Our Customers Write Our 


GAINESVILLE, TEX/ 
REGISTER 
Says— 
“Since we have _ installed 
DUPLEX FLAT BED PR 
we can see our advertising pa 
age and subscription list grow 


FOR ALL NEWSPAPERS 


Duplex Printing Press 
BATTLE CREEK, abe 
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VOMEN ON MIAMI DAILY NEWS COOKED 
_ FOR STAFF DURING HURRICANE 


Sob-Sisters” Are “18-Karat Sisters Now,’”? Men Declare— 
Aileen Blanford Heroine of Moore Haven Flood Tragedy 
| —Aided in Rescue and Identified Bodies 


NLY ‘sob sisters’ before the storm 

but honest-to-goodness, 18-karat sis- 
‘s now.” 
This simple-sentence pasted to the bot- 
n of a photograph of the Miami Dany 
ews “rations squad” on the news room 
lletin board tells the story of male ap- 
eciation for the splendid work done by 


prejudices might have existed in the 
minds of newspaper men for women 
members of the staff. 

At Moore Haven, Fla., where the 


waters of Lake Okeechobee swept over 
the dikes and brought death and destruc- 
tion to the surrounding country, a news- 
paper woman, Miss Aileen Blanford, of 


The “rations squad”: (left to right) Mrs. Truman Felt, wife of real estate 


itor: Miss Norma avis, reporicr; wuiss Uiaricsa 


sbrow, society reporter; Mrs. Carr-e 


‘ders 


Ntiss Wiacdue 
Mrs Ross A. 


Grecnes, report; 
I), coc’éty writ-r;: 


Arn: 


ieder, wife of publisher; Mrs. Hal Leyshon, wife of news editor; Mrs. May 


rrenz Meranda, society editor and Howard Reeder, son of publisher. 


Others who 


led the rations squad were: Mrs. J. J. McDermott, assistant librarian; Miss 


uma Wickert, clatsined cepariment, 


and Wirs. wah. 


uwclnuyre, wile Of stait artist. 


b sisters,” society writers and wives of 
wspapermen, who, by day and by candle 
night, fed Daily News employes as 
'y worked for long hours to “cover” 
' recent storm story in the Miami dis- 
of. 

dands that. jot down society notes at 
kk teas will be red for many a week 
' from the effects of hot dishwater. 
rt two days and nights the ‘“women- 
ks” who dispensed cheer and a smile 
th each cup of coffee slaved in an emer- 
ney kitchen rigged up in the basement 
the News Tower. Hundreds of meals 
te served. All Daily News employes, 
™m carrier boys to high executives, were 
‘en prompt, efficient service. 

The men of the news room who were 
ging away for 36 and 48 hours at a 
etch without sleep know now they 
rer could have kept going without the 
of the “rations squad.” They will 
rer forget them. Among other things 
hurricane wiped away are whatever 


SERVICE 


| “REsutrsCount- 


floor Occinentat Bio 
INCIAWAPOLIS-IND 


the weekly Glade County News is being 
proclaimed..the outstanding heroine: of 
the hurricane. 

Miss Blanford: doggedly refused to 
leave when the town was flooded under 
seven feet of water within 40 minutes. 
For four. hours she. aided in rescuing 
the townspeople, going from house to 
house, sometimes swiming, sometimes 
wading up to her shoulders in the flood. 
She rescued hysterical women and fright- 
ened children from partially submerged 
dwellings, helped them into boats, and 
saw them taken to safety. 

After the rescue parties had done their 
work, she refused to quit, and assisted in 
recovering the bodies of the dead. Her 
next important work was in identifying 


Home 
Circulation 


Eighty-two per cent of 
The Sun’s circulation is 
distributed after 3:00 
o'clock in the afternoon 
when New Yorkers begin 
to’ go home with their 
newspapers. 


The witele Sun 


280 Broadway New York 


forwGctober 9% (19 26 


the bodies, for in her newspaper work 
she had built a wide acquaintance in 
every section of the town. She did this 
gruesome task for 12 hours until she 
was forced to rest. 

But after a few hours of troubled sleep 
she again returned to relief work, and 
took charge of distributing clothing and 
supplies. 

After the state troops arrived she con- 
tinued to aid. She was on the verge of 
exhaustion, and when assured that ample 
food had been received for the survivors, 
she consented to leave the scene, and 
was taken in an automobile to Fort Myers. 

Later, her heroic work was told in a 
column story in the Fort Myers Press. 

Valuable service to Florida newspapers 
was rendered by the Atlantic City (N. J.) 
Press-Union through the municipal radio 
station WPG. Both Associated Press and 
United Press news reports were broad- 
cast by the Press-Union. 


UTAH PRESS MAY HIRE 
FIELD SECRETARY 


Advisability of Move to Be Discussed 


at Annual Meeting in 


Salt Lake City 
Oct. 10-11 


Members of the Utah State Press as- 
sociation will consider the advisability’ of 
employing a field secretary or manager at 
the annual meeting in Salt Lake City, 
Oct. 10 and 11. The discussion on the 
subject will be led by A. B. Gibson, 
publisher of the Nephi Times-News. 

The program follows: 

Oct, 10.—Committee report on Inter- 
national Press Foundation, Burke Mc- 
Arthur, Mt. Pleasant Pryamid. 

Report on conditions for awards for 
excellency in newspaper makeup and sub- 
ject matter, Dr. M. Markus, Richfield 
Reaper. 

Secretary’s report and president’s ad- 
dress. 


MERCHANT & EVANS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Producers of ~ . 


SPARTAN 
TYPE 


METAL 
Since 1866 
LINO « MONO « STERO 
INTERTYPE 
COMBINATION 


Stocks in Principal Cities 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 


is growing rapidly 


A new $5,000,000 rayon plant 
and other new industries are now 
being constructed there. 


The city and suburban terri- 
tory is covered by 


Che News 


Morning and. Sunday 


with a circulation of 7,500 daily 
and 9,000 Sunday at only 3 cents 
a line. ; 


Member A. B. C, 
Represented nationally by the 


-DEVINE-MacQUOID | CO., 
New York 


Inc. 


Pittsburgh Chicago 


73 


Oct. 11.—Address of welcome, Malcolm 
A. Keyser, president, Salt Lake Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Résponse, 
Journal, 

“How to Build Up a Classified Page,” 
H, W. Cherry, Gunnison Valley News. 

“Building Circulation,’ L. -W. Gais- 
ford, American Fork Cilizen. 

“The Editorial Page,” H. E. Blake, 
Monticello Record. 

“Should Political Advertising Carry 
Extra Charge,’ W. P. Epperson, Kays- 
ville Reflex. 

“Co-operating with Advertisers, “Dr, 
M. Markus, Richfield Reaper. 

Luncheon by courtesy Western News- 
paper Union. 

“Are Taxpayers Entitled to Know 
Where their Money Goes?” John E. 
Holden, state auditor. 

“Education and the Press,” Dr. C. N. 
Jensen, state superintendent public in- 
struction. 

“Saving Taxes and Federal Aid,” A. 
C, Rees, Utah Taxpayers association, 

Election of officers. 


Charles England, Logan 


First in 
Circulation 


Leadership in news and prestige 
has won for 


LA PRENSA 
BUENOS. AIRES 


leadership in Circulation 


Since 1869 the public of Argen- 
tina has reposed in La Prensa a 
degree of confidence that is en- 
joyed by only a few of the 
world’s great newspapers. 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Exclusive Advertising Representative, 


250 Park Avenue, New York 


“South America’s Greatest Newspaper” 


NEW YORK STATE 


Westchester County’s 
Fastest Growing Cities 
Mount Vernon and 
New Rochelle. and 
The Vicinity Towns 


Are Covered Completely by 
THE DAILY ARGUS 
of 
Mount Vernon 
THE STANDARD STAR 
of 
New Rochelle 
Both Members of A. B. C. 


Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 


Franklin A, Merriam, Pres. 
Mount Vernon—New Rochelle 


DO YOU NEED 
A TRAINED MAN? 


The Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza- 
tion of college trained newspaper, 
magazine and advertising men, 
wants to help you find him. 
The Bureau puts you in touch 
with experienced, energetic men 
—it saves you time by recom- 
mending only those who meet 
your requirements. 

‘If you expect a vacancy, please 
write Robert B. Tarr, Director, 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta 
Chi, P. O. Box 115, Pontiac, 
Michigan. 


NO CHARGE TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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RISING TIDE OF LUNCHEON CLUBS IS CITY 
EDITORS’. CHIEF MENACE 


What to Do With a Staff of Six and a List of Ten Luncheon 
Meetings on Thursday Noon Giving Small Town After- 
noon Newspaper Executives Pause 


By JAMES R. HAWORTH 


HAT is the problem of the city 
editor today ? 


It is not national or local politics; it 
is not the good advertiser who wants 
stories in or out; it is not baseball or 
bathing beauties. These are grievous 
problems, as is the question of the raise 


in pay, but it is not the most grievous. 


The biggest and most forbidding prob- 
lem before the city editor today is The 
Luncheon Club. 

I mean to say, for instance, the city 
editor has a staff of five men and a girl. 
All right. Along comes Thursday. On 
the schedule are these items: 

Kiwanis club, noon. Exchange club, 
noon. Rotary club, noon. Fire preven- 
tion bureau of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, noon. Civitan club, noon. 

See prosecuting Attorney McSquirt 
about the Dillberry Axe murder. ie 
will be at the Civitan club meeting, noon. 

Crippled Taxi-drivers’ Hospital execu- 
tive board meeting, noon. 

American Business Club, noon. In- 
dustrial Bureau of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, noon, Fourth Ward Republican 
Marching Club, Mayor Glue to speak, 


noon. : 
Real Estate Board, noon. Lions club, 
noon. American Association of En- 


Altrusa club, noon. Busi- 


gineers, noon. n 
Women’s club, 


ness and Professional 
noon. 

Booster Tour from Pickleseimersburg, 
Kentucky, arrives noon. 

The city editor pauses 
ruptions to ponder. 

It is 11:50. The deadline is 2 o’clock. 
‘Cub Reporter Smith has almost finished 
calling the hospitals and undertakers ; 
Cub Reporter Jones will have checked 
up the magistrates’ courts pretty soon 
now; Mabel, the girl reporter, formally 
listed as the chief drawback of the re- 
portorial force, is out debauching on a 
Coca Cola— 

“Old Man Groggie, of Glen Alfalfa, 
will be in on the noon train,’ comes the 
voice of the Big Money on the telephone. 
“Have a man out at the train to meet 
him. Get his picture and an interview. 
I’m going over to the Rotary club. Be 
sure and give the meeting a good play. 
Old Man Aaronsonstein is going to make 
a speech on something. He’s the best 
advertiser we've got. Good bye.” 

Then the city editor hums a merry 
stave and bawls the staff out one at a 
time with corroding zeal. [ 

By use of a great deal of ingenuity 
and bitterness the city editor drives his 
staff so that it has gathered by telephone 
the stories of all but one of the noon 
meetings. 

The result of an agglutination of 
rather bland and tasteless encomium on 
one thing and another of miscellaneous 
sort. : 

The meeting he fails to get 1s, say, 
the American Association of Engineers. 
At this meeting the president resigns 
after having invited the mayor of the 
city, the governor of the state, the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the chair- 
man of the entertainment committee to 
a duel with broadswords. 

The opposition plays it up big. 

I speak, of course, from the point of 
view of the afternoon paper in the rel- 
atively small town. For the morning 


between inter- 


paper city editor the problem is not so 
much one of time; it is-a problem of 
space. 


When the luncheon club first. bobbed 
up, it. was good stuff. It got. columns 
and columns. Whether .anything _ hap- 
pened worth printing was aside from the 
peint. —It' was a civic enterprise, and 
the paperj- whose merit, by the way, is 
generally gauged in the small town by 


the volume of space and not the quality - 


of comment it devotes to popular causes, 
had to print drivel like this: 

“Kiwanian Smiv stated in his brilliant 
and patriotic address that he thought the 
club ought to go on record as unalterably 
opposed to the brand of weather we have 
been having lately. His remarks got a 
big laugh. Kiwanian Smiv is one of the 
most, etc. etc. etc. etc.” 

I note in the metropolitan papers that 
luncheon clubs are apparently all but 
taboo. 

How do they do it? 

I know a small town paper which took 
on a roving reporter from Cleveland, I 
think he was. He was assigned to cover 
luncheon clubs. 

He told me he was bored stiff: 

“T confess that a good many luncheon 
club speakers have voices which carry 
all over the dining room. But one speech 
may be set up in type and used every 
noon they have a club meeting. They 
all say the same thing and its always 
about co-operation. 

“Occasionally a good singer or an 
artist of some kind is somebody’s guest 
at the luncheon. He gets up and sings 
for the boys and the president after- 
wards passes it off as, ‘we-were-glad-to- 
have-you-with-us-now -we-have -with-us- 
today -a-speaker- who- needs -no-introduc- 
tion.’ 

“Still they tell me they have to be 
covered.” 

The only solution of the problem is 
to arrange with the secretaries so that 
the meetings can be covered by telephone. 
Assignment of a reporter to each lunch- 
eon club meeting is a downright im- 
position on any afternoon newspaper, and 
ought to be cut out. 


TABLOID INCORPORATED 


Employes to Have $50,000 Interest in 
St. Petersburg Daily News 


The St. Petersburg Daily News, estab- 
lished by Frank F. Pulver, has been in- 
corporated. Fifty thousand dollars’ worth 
of stock has been offered to employes. 
The present board of directors consists 
of: Frank F. Pulver, president; Bain- 
bridge Hayward, Ralph M. Dillon, and 
Major Alfred Birdsall, all of whom own 
considerable stock in the paper. 

Major Birdsall is publisher, Ralph M. 
Dillon, general manager, and R. H. Arm- 
stron, managing editor. 


TO DEBATE ON PUBLICITY 


First of a+ series of Sunday evening 
meetings to be held during the fall and 
winter season at the Park Lane Hotel, 
New York, is scheduled for Oct. 24, with 
“Pyblicity’ announced as the subject. 
Leaders of the discussion will be Bruce 
Barton, president of Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, New York advertising agency ; 
Louis Wiley, business manager, Nez 
Vork Times; Ivy L. Lee, press agent; 
Mrs.- Ida Clyde Clarke, Jesse Lasky, 
Horace Liveright, and David Sarnoff. . 
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WHAT AN AMERICAN EDITOR 


SAW IN EUROPE 


(Continued from page 29) 


Fa 


work at the other end of a 3,000 mile 
cable.’ 
‘During the third week in September 
of this year the Berlin correspondent of 
one of America’s leading news agencies 


received the following cable from his 


home. office: “Curtail, drastically.” ~ 

“Tt worried him. 
sending over much. A little while before 
that he had received an -equally curt in- 


He ‘had not been, 


for October 9, 1926 


junction “Too much politics,’ and had 
taken that as a hint that perhaps he had 
sent too much of everything. Was he 
losing his news sense, he asked himself. 
Had he lost touch with American taste? 
He spent a miserable evening going over 
his despatches, trying to separate the 
wheat from the chaff on the basis of 
some new criterion which he sought in a 
helpless, uncertain sort of way to estab- 
lish.. He went to bed tired out, com- 
pletely disguisted with himself and his 
job. 

“The next morning’s Berlin papers 
brought him the first news he had of the 
Florida storm and its disastrous conse- 
quences. Then he understood. But he 
could not help feeling just a little resent- 
ment against an editor who had failed to 
show sufficient regard for the man in 
the field to make his despatch read: 
‘Florida disaster reduce drastically.’ 

“How to keep the correspondent abroad 
in close touch with the home office is a 
problem in itself. The Chicago Tribune 
wires each of its more important cor- 
respondents a daily summary of the 
Tribune’s first page. Thus he knows 
just what is going on at home. Follow- 
up stories in his own field occur to him. 
He knows what stories are likely to at- 
tract particular attention and can play 
up or curtail with almost the same in- 
telligent appreciation of the news situa- 
tion of the day as the editor in charge 
at home. 


“Of course this is an expensive pro- 
cedure and in many cases unnecessary. 
But how many editors make a regular 
practice of dropping their correspondent 
a few lines each month giving him the 
home office reaction to the work he has 
done in the preceding weeks? 

“Without exception foreign correspon- 
dents complain of a lack of intelligence 
on the part of the cable desk. Discount- 
ing some of this comment as due to the 
same happy cynicism in ‘passing the buck’ 
that marks the relations between news- 
room and composing room there is still 
some merit in this universal criticism. 
There is too great a difference in the 
salaries of the men at opposite ends of 
the cable. The deskman is often not an 
expert in foreign news or personalities. 


“One prominent foreign correspondent . 


said to me: ‘Unless I characterize and 
identify even the Premier and Foreign 
Minister in every despatch they are sure 
to get things twisted at home. I can- 
not depend upon their knowing anybody 
or anything. I am cabling my office hun- 
dreds of words each month that reason- 
ably intelligent handling at the other end 
would enable me to omit.’ 

“<‘The cable editor of every large news- 


paper ought to make the rounds of the... 
principal foreign capitals at least once. 


every two years. Many of them might be 
glad to go “on their own” if the home 
office gave them a long enough vacation. 
In the same way foreign correspondents 
ought to be brought home more often 
than they are. Few of them get home 
as often as once in two years, and some 
have been away so long they are almost 
afraid to go back. 


creating 
Impression! 


nearly half the 2013 
national advertisers 
using the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer in 1925 


used it exclusively. 


The Plain. 


ONE Medium = ONE Cost 
J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly 
110,E, 42d St, 360 N. Mich, Ave, 
“New York 5 ” Chicago 


“*But even when it is impractica 
bring a correspondent home the execut 
can keep him from going stale by givi 
him an occasional assignment outsid 
his own capital. Most helpful in ¢ 
connection is an opportunity to cover + 
Council and Assembly meetings of 
League of Nations at Geneva. 
American newspapers have a regul 
at Geneva throughout the year a 
usually the Paris correspondent 
sent down for the big meetings. — 
_ “How about giving the man in 
or in Rome a chance at this ass 
He can meet more big people i 


own capital in a year. 
happy international. atmosphere 
Lac Leman that is a delightful 
from the one-capital point of view 
is more optimism at Geneva than 
found anywhere outside of the 
States and a little optimism will 
the average foreign correspondent 


“One other point. Newspaper 
and editors might ask their forei 
respondents how they are gettin 
the American embassy or legati 
will be surprised to learn tha’ 
American diplomats consider it neces; 
to treat foreign correspondents as f 
they were cub reporters. 


“There are no press attaches at / 
can embassies and the private 
who deal with the press often 
taste and talent for this parti 
Frequently there is a distinct fe 
hospitality between the Ameri 
mats and the American corre 
in a particular capital. This is a 
disadvantage to American interes 
home office might exercise a 
influence and perhaps the State 
ment itself might be persuaded to 
operate in creating a better modus viv 
Some of our inexperienced diplo) 
should be made to realize that they 
far less to fear from indiscretion 
from inopportune silence.” | 


DOMINANT] 
Pinellas eounte Florida 


Daily News 


ST, PETERSBURG’S PICTURE PAPE 


Owned by Frank Fortune Pulver 
Edited by Major Alfred Birdsall 


America’s Biggest Tabloid | 
Fl-rida’s Fastest 
Growing Newspaper __ 


To be assured of Complete | 
Coverage— 


: USE THE NEWS 


Represented by 


GEORGE B. DAVID COMPAN 


NEW YORK: 110 Fast 42nd Street 
CHICAGO: 1900 Wrigley Building 


Cline-Westinghouse 
Doub!e Motor-Drive 
with full automatic 
push button control 


4 
is used by 


Kansas City Star | 
KANSAS CITY, MO. — 

a 
Ask them about ti. — 


‘CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. C( 
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New York: 47 West 34th Street _ ) 
San Francisco: First National Bank Buildi) 


' CONTRACT has been let for the 
“erection of a new 10-story $200,000 
ice building for the Huntsville (Ala.) 


uly Times. In 
litien to the 
w building the 
mes has placed 
1 is closing or- 
‘s for more 
an $100,000 
rth of new 
1ipment. 

The Times 
-arted publica- 
non March 23, 
10. J. E. Pierce 
editor and gen- 
ul manager, 
iile his wife, 
ts. Nannie H. 
erce is presi- 
at of the publishing company. } 
In 1916, the Times was first forced 
‘Move to larger quarters, which it has 
W again outgrown. When the Times 
's established it was on the same 
operty where the new building is go- 
: up, the newspaper having owned the 
dperty all that while. 

The basement of the building will be 
@ of the largest in Alabama, the di- 
msions being 164.5 feet by 91.2 feet. 
1 of the heavy machinery, including 
* press will be on the first floor level 
will be the counting rooms, business 
ice, circulation and advertising de- 
rtments. Mr. Pierce’s private offices, 
tary, directors’ room, Associated Press, 


Joee  PreRcE 


The 
Los Angeles 
‘EvenuncHeratp 
‘consistently car- 
‘ries more paid-- 
advertising than 
any daily news- 
‘paper in the west 
: ’ | +#«Represensatives-— 
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UNTSVILLE (ALA.) TIMES TO ERECT 10-STORY 
PLANT AND OFFICE BUILDING 


state and city news departments and Mrs. 


Pierce’s private office will be on the 
second floor. The composing room and 
type setting de- 
partment will be 
conveniently lo- 


cated also on the 
second floor. 

All of the mod- 
ern conveniences 
in the best news- 
paper offices will 
be. combined into 
the improvements 
being installed in 
the new home of 
the Daily Times. 

There will be 
eight floors for 
commercial use in 
addition to several 
shops on the main floor. The building is 
being so erected to take care of any 
further expansion the publishers may need 
for a good many years. 


Mrs, J. E. PIERCE 


COMFORT FOR SPORT WRITERS 


Press Box at U. of Missouri Stadium 
Enclosed in Glass 


Sound-proof telephone booths, radio 
broadcasting booths, a plate glass front, 
electric lights, and contrivances making 
it possible to close the box entirely are 
among the features of the press box in 
the new University of Missouri athletic 
stadium dedicated Oct. 2. 

Fifty telegraph lines run directly to 
the stand and 25 individual connections 
are possible for correspondents. Tele- 
phone wires from both teams run to 
the press box, in order that substitutions 
may be verified. 


READING WEEKLY SUSPENDS 


After having been published continu- 
ously for nearly 90 years, the Reading 
(Pa.) Weekly Eagle has been discon- 
tinued. The first copy of the Reading 
Gazette the Reading Weekly Eagle’s 
progenitor, was issued May 9, 1840, by 
Jacob Knabb and J. Lawrence Getz. 
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*24.Hour Service from Chicago” 


me 


rom 
the 


Linotype Mailbag 


Permit us to commend you for 
the most excellent service you gave 
us on our telegraphic order for a 
vise locking screw. 

Our telegram was filed at 2:30 
yesterday afternoon and the part 
atrived in this afternoon’s mail. 
24-hour service from Chicago. 

There are very few concerns that 
can do that. 

We thank you. 
: The News-Journal 


Fullerton, Nebr. 


. W. Moloney John H. Lederer A. J. Norris Hill 
Times Bldg. 910 Hearst Bldg. 710 Hearst Bldg. 
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IDAHO STATE JOURNAL 
NOW REORGANIZED 


James A. Ettinge Named Business Man- 
ager and Frank W. Brown Editor 


of Pocatello Daily—New 
Corporation Formed 


Reorganization of the Pocatello (Idaho) 
State Tribune, now published by Bannock 
Publishers, Inc., a new corporation, was 
announced this week. 

James A. Ettinge has been appointed 
business manager and advertising director 
of the company, while Frank W. Brown 
will take complete charge of the editorial 
activities of the newspaper. 

Mr. Etting assumes a substantial in- 
terest in the corporation and will have 
complete charge of its production. 

For two years he was advertising direc- 
tor of the Dayton (O.) News, and earlier 
in his career was foreign advertising 
manager for the Washington (D. C.) 
Post, and he has been general manager 
of newspapers at Portsmouth, O., and 
Springfield, Ill. 

For six years he was with J. J. Gib- 
bons, Ltd., Montreal, advertising agency. 


PRINTING FIGHT CONTINUES 


Another Injunction Granted in Missouri 
Action Over Legal Copy 


Judge Henry J. Westhues has issued a 
second temporary injunction against 
Charles G, Becker, secretary of state of 
Missouri, restraining him from letting 
contracts to county newspapers for the 
publication of the referendum and initia- 
tive petitions to be submitted to Missouri 
voters for approval in the November elec- 
tion. Earlier in the day the supreme 
court knocked out the first injunction on 
the ground that Judge Westhues had 
exceeded his jurisdiction in failing to 
require bond of Rev. John Fugel, editor 
and publisher of the Vienna Home Ad- 


in 
Detroit— 


Free Press circulation 
reaches 31,000 more 
than the total number 
of families owning their 
own homes. 


The *' Free Press’’ 


“Starts the day in Detroit” 


With a stable, uninflated, 
liberal pursed _ circulation 
productive of greater adver- 
tising returns at lower cost. 


MICHIGAN | 


is growing faster than any State 
in the Union. E 


Its increase’ in manufacturing 
products surpasses anything in the 
world. 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS 


cover Michigan outside of Detroit— 
Hight principal cities with the only 
or leading Newspaper in its respec 
tive community. . 


The Grand Rapids Press 
The Flint Daily Journal 
The Saginaw News Courter 
The Kalamazoo Gazette 

The Jackson Citizen Patriot 
The Bay City Times Tribune 
The Muskegon Chronicle 
The Ann Arbor Times. Nows 


National Advertising Representatives 


I, A, KLEIN J, E, LUTZ 
». .60 East 42nd. St. Tower Building 
‘Now York: City ' Chicago, .T1l, 
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viser, a weekly. The second order re- 
strains Becker from auditing the con- 
tracts already let, thereby tying up pay- 
ment of those papers which have already 
received their contracts until the case 1s 
settled. 

The state is to let contracts amounting 
to approximately $1,700 per county for 
all counties in Missouri and the city of 
St. Louis. The total amount of the con- 
tracts is expected to approximate $175,000. 
One paper in each county will receive 
the contract. The maximum rate is 60 
cents a column inch. 

Rev. Fugel seeks to have the contracts 
let to the lowest bidder in each county 
and to prevent contracts being made at 
more than the maximum rate. 


AD BUREAU ADDS TO STAFF 


Harold A. Stephenson has been appoint- 
ed assistant to Allen B. Sikes, director of 
research of the Bureau of Advertising of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. 


Buffalo, The Wonder City of America 


Buffalo—a profitable 
Market for Advertisers 


Sales in Buffalo are splen- 
did for advertised goods. 
Employment conditions ex- 
cellent, retail and other 
business __ thriving. One 


newspaper will put your 


story over to 83% of the 
people—that paper is the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


Read in 4 out of 5 Buffalo Homes 


Edward H. Butler, Editor and Publisher 
Kelly-Smith Company, Representatives 


Marbridge Bldg. Tribune Tower 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IIL. 
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OF SEE eS 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


TPEXT books on journalism are becom- 
ing more practical as they become 
more specialized. In this respect no re- 
cent text surpasses “Graded Exercises in 
News Editing’ (The Macmillan Com- 
pany) by George C. Bastian, who was 
for many years a copy reader on the 
Chicago Tribune. 
In “Graded Exercises in News Edit- 
ing’ may be found a course in newspaper 
methods and standards of copy reading 


both for news and feature stories. An 
introduction is contributed by H. F. 
Harrington, director of the Medill 


School of Journalism at Northwestern 
University, and John C. Carroll, a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the Tribune. 
Perforated pages make it possible to 
tear out the exercises so that they be- 
come copy to be handled as in a regular 
news room. Professional copy readers 
may find this text useful by way of ref- 


erence. 


ARPER & BROTHERS announce 
for early publication ‘“‘How to Draw 
Cartoons” by Clare Briggs. 


* OK OK 


RED NEWTON SCOTT, Professor 
of Rhetoric at the University of 
Michigan and a pioneer teacher of Jour- 
nalism, is the author of “The Standard 
of American Speech and Other Papers” 
(Allyn & Bacon), 


* OK OK 

HE best story in The Trib for Sep- 
tember—the house organ of the Chi- 
cago Tribune—is “The Testimonial Bene- 
fit to ‘Lame Johnny’” by John Kelley. 
In this’ story. Kelley paints a word pic- 
ture of the old levee district. Especially 
vivid is his description of those sordid 
places which afforded material to that 
great English journalist, William T. 
Stead, for his book “If Christ Came to 

Chicago.” 


* Ok 


DITORS of sixteen important maga- 

zines were asked by the New York 
World to select five of the stories they 
published during the year that they liked 
best. 
by the magazines a committee of news- 
paper editors headed by John O’Hara 
Cosgrave, Sunday editor of the World, 
selected the best in their opinion for each 
group of five. 

Associated with the World in publishing 
these short stories were such newspapers 
as the Atlanta Journal, Baltimore Sun, 
Birmingham News, Boston Post, Buffalo 
Times, Chicago Journal, Detroit News, 
Kansas City Star, Lancaster Intelli- 
gencer, Little Rock Democrat, Los An- 

geles Times, Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal, Milwaukee Journal, Pittsburgh Sun, 
San Francisco Bulletin, Washington Star, 
Winnipeg Tribune, etc. 

These stories have now been put be- 
tween board covers and a foreword has 
been contributed by William Johnston, 
idea editor of the World. An appendix 
gives biographical data about each author 
and the remarks of the magazine editor 
about the stories selected for insertion. 

The authors represented in the volume 
include Booth Tarkington, Peter B. 
Kyne, Wilbur Daniel Steele, Achmed 
Abdullah, Mary Raymond Shipman An- 
drews, Maxwell Struthers Burt, Lois 
Montross, F. Tennyson Jesse, W. C. 
Tuttle, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Charles 
Saxby, Benjamin Richard Sher, Edgar 
Wallace, Richard Connell, Raymond. S. 
Spears, and Honore Willsie Morrow. 

The magazine editors who cooperated 
in this anthology—called “The World’s 
Best Short Stories of 1926” (Doran)— 
are Arthur Sullivant Hoffman of Ad- 
venture, Merle Crowell of The Ameri- 
can, Anna Lord Strauss of Century, 


Grant Overton of» €ollier’s;-Ray= Long’ their talk as a whole is good, but it has bright 


From the 80 stories thus submitted , 


of The Cosmopolitan and Hearst's Inter- 
rational, Mrs. William Brown Meloney 
of The Delmeator, Mrs. Gabrielle Allard 
Griswold of The Designer, Frank Quinn 
of Everybody's, William Frederick Bige- 
low of Good Housekeeping, Thomas B. 
Wells of Harper’s, Harry P. Burton of 
McCall’s, Arthur T. Vance of Pictorial 
Review, Charles Agnew Maclean of 
Popular, Karl E. Harriman and Edgar 
E. Sisson of Red Book, Harry E. Maule 
of Short Stories, and Gertrude B. Lane 
of The Woman's Homé Companion. 

Mr. Johnston in his foreword assured 
the reader that the volume excels any 
other selection of current fiction in at 
least two ways (a) Authority of judg- 
ment, (b) Variety of taste. The volume 
is in striking contrast to some antholo- 
gies compiled by academic and pedantic 
critics who indicate only their personal 
preferences. The anthology fathered by 
the World, however, has the endorse- 
ment of both magazine and newspaper 
editors, 

Which is the best of the 16 stor no 
one can say, because each is in a differ- 
ent field from its competitor. The vol- 
ume should be extremely helpful to those 
who teach short story writing in Amer- 
ican universities. Members of the work- 
ing press’ who dabble in short fiction 
may find that a study of this volume will 
aid to decrease the number of “dejection” 
slips and increase the number of checks 
sent in. payment for manuscripts ac- 
cepted. The chats by magazine editors 
printed in the appendix shed considerable 
light upon individual preferences in 
fiction fashions. 

Cae ae 
W/HEN the Intercollegiate Newspaper 

* Acseciation of the Middle Atlantic 
States had a regional conference at the 
Newspaper Club of New York City one 
of the speakers was Harold deWolf 
Frller. His address on that occasion, 


“Opportunities for Collese Editors,” has 


now heen issued in pamphlet form. 

This pamphlet has interest not only 
for college editors, but also for those in 
other .fields.. Indeed, almost one-half of 
the pamphlet is. devoted to tracine the 
historv and backeround of the editorial. 

Professor Fuller is sneaking of the 
historical background when he says: 


Tile any other literarv tyne, the editorial has 
a hictory. Alwavs it has been a vehicle for in- 
terpretation of life. But as other literary types 
are that. too. such a definition does not get far. 
Tt is valuable, thouch. as showine that the 
editorial did not snring suddenly into heine, 
but is hound mn with a creat body of literary 
traditicn. With the novel. the essav. the nlay, 
it grew out of a desire to take, and to enforce, 
a position on current hanpeninegs. The editorial 
heing a short compositien. its effect on its 
audience is direct and immediate. Its purnose 
—to influence or create opinien and to lead it 
to action—-is usually more definite than that of 
other literary types. 


This suegestion, though offered to col- 
lege editors. is not a bad tip for the pro- 
fessional editorial writer: 


_ Manners and custams furnish as good sub- 
jects now as they did in the time of Steele and 
Addison. T herewith present editors with a 
promising lead: 


Rv haby buntine, 

Daddv’s gone a-hunting, 

To vet a little raceon skin 
To wrap the little freshman in. 


The point is, ton whom does the coat richtfully 
belono—the threadhare. under-salaried professor 
or the student who. on the average, pays about 
half the enst of his tuition? 


Manv will regret the passing of the 
short editorial which receives the follow- 
ing comment from Professor Fuller: 

A svecessfi] short editoriol—what used to he 
called the editorial naragranh—sives the im- 
nression of good talk—suhlimated talk. There's 
the ruh. Tts art is canresled. Tt ien’t really 
tolk. in spite of its seeming snontaneity. Tt is 


the eennet of jicurnalism, starting often with a: 


striking thanecht. plavine with varions phases 
of it. gatherino them together. and closine with 
a snan. Tt isn’t tall. hnt gond talk can easilv 
he turned into an editorial. And this leads me 
to cay that if collere editors could write as they 
talk. they would he world-heaters. Not that 
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spots and a freshness which in editorial form 
would get the same iarge following that college 
humor has. 

Copies of this pamphlet may be ob- 
tained upon application to J. Gordon 
Ridsdale, President | of The Intercol- 
legiate Newspaper Association, Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Penn. 

OK Ok 


[TN the field of religious journalism the 
Christian Advocate‘is one of the old- 
est. On Sept. 9 it celebrated its one 
hundredth anniversary with a_ special 
issue of about 200 pages. This issue 
contains a facsimile of the first page 
of the first number, greetings from the 
various editors of the religious press of 
today, sketches of the thirteen editors 
who have conducted the Christian Ad- 
vocate during the past century, and 
typical editorials written by these editors. 

The first editor was Nathan Bangs, 
though Barber Badger had the title. 
He was the grandfather of John Ken- 
drick Bangs who at different times edited 
Harper's Weekly, Life, Puck, and other 
periodicals. The man who sat in the 
editorial chair the longest was the late 
Dr. James M. Buckley. Of those who 
have conducted the Advocate none has 
made it wield a greater power in the 
religious field than the present editor— 
a layman, by the way—James R. Joy. 
Proof of his editorial ability may be 
found in the special anniversary number. 

* OK Ok 


N The Outlook for Sept. 15 may be 

found an appreciation of Charles Hop- 
kins Clark, who until his death was the 
editor of the oldest newspaper to be 
published continuously in America—the 
Hartford Courant. 

One of his characteristics is thus de- 
scribed: 
with 
memory of 
going a-fishing. 


Personally, 
special turns 
Dr. Samuel 


he was a man of charm, 
for belaboring the 
Johnson and 


* Ok Ok 
REMINISCENCES of newspaper edi- 


“~*~ tors have, comparatively speaking, 
been rather frequent in recent years. 


departments. 


giving your experience, past 
employment, etc. 


Address Box A984 
c/o Editor & Publisher 


. LISHER. 


MECHANICAL | _ 
SUPERINTENDENT | 


Publisher in the middle West 
with both morning and after-_ 
noon paper wants a mechanical 
superintendent capable of 
handling a plant employing 
more than two hundred and 
fifty people in its mechanical 


Magazine editors, however, have : 
the urge to take the reading public 
their confidence ‘and to relate the ex 
ences that have broken the monoton: 
the day’s work. Consequently a cey 
interest attaches itself to “Adventure 
Editing’ (D. Appleton & Co.) by Ch: 
Hanson Towne who has been conne 
with the Smart Set, The Deline 
McClure’s Magazine, etc. Recently 
was appointed editor of Harper. 
This volume will be mentioned 
detail in an early issue of Eprro 


7 OK OK 


ing the seventy-fifth anniver. 
the founding of the New York Tin 
a part of the Sunday issue for S 
The supplement stressed the 
and development of the Times a 
tained a sketch of the various edit 
have molded the Times during 
years of its existence, Many i 
tions added to the interest of the su 
ment—especially those showing the 
ious homes in which the Times has 
housed from 1851 to 1926. : a 
Valuable statistics were given abou 
present production of the Times, — 
annual gross income, for example, i 
down at $25,000,000. The weekly | 
roll amounts to $135,000. The paper | 
sumption for the year ending Augt| 
1926, amounted to 180,746,000 Ibs, 
—$6,965,421.03.) Employes number { 
Taxes paid in 1925 amounted to 4 
733705 7. 
The supplement, however, says } 
little about the present publisher o 
Times—Adolph S. Ochs. Such ae 
need not concern the readers of E} 
& PuBLIsHER, as a sketch of Mr. } 
was printed in this paper last week | 
It may be noted in passing that at 
advertisements in the supplement i 
from firms who had been in busines f 
75 years or more. -:All those whi 
pi 

I 


} 


interested in the history of Ame 
newspapers will want to 
special supplement. 


preserve ) 


t 


Write fully 
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ATE PRESS GROUPS SHOULD HANDLE 
NATIONAL COPY FOR WEEKLIES 


ng Burden of Forwarding Mats, Checking, and Billing 
From Agencies Would Promote More Business 


Publisher Declares 


By A. EUGENE BOLLES 
Publisher, Newark (N. Y.) Courier and Commercial 


TE ASSOCIATIONS of country 
eklies have, in my opinion, over- 
| the one matter in which they can 
greatest possible service to their 
her members. 
ventions of those associations fill 
programs with discussions on ways 
ieans of bettering publishing condi- 
but “walk by on the other side” 
from the means within their hands 
nging about the improvements, con- 
¢ which they talk so much. 
ing aside for the moment the short- 
es of some country publishers in the 
- of producing readable papers, the 
ving they all need is more national 
‘ising. 
ng side of that, it is a fact that 
al advertisers are coming more and 
to appreciate the unusual influence 
vell-managed country weekly has 
y its readers. These advertisers 
fo use the country weekly but it 
seem that the publishers of country 
; are following a course that tends 
ke the use of their papers by such 
tisers a difficult matter. 
> average country publisher is a 
salesman. He may know his readers 
eir front names, may carry 100 per 
f his local advertising prospects, but 
ils miserably when it comes to the 
r of selling space to the far away 
tiser. 
, failure is due to his total lack of 
leration of the buyer. 
’s look on the other side a moment ; 
i are the needs of the advertising 


must have, first of all, truthful 
nents concerning the newspapers’ cir~ 
on, its territory, and its market’s 

After he has all that, there is still 
stumbling block standing in his way 
‘d buying space in that paper,—and 
is the expense of clearing the large 
er of orders required to cover any 
territory with papers of small cir- 
on. 
the advertiser, for instance, wants to 
is message right into the midst of the 
amilies of New York State by using 
ry weeklies, he must use space in 
thing like 100 newspapers. That 
s a hundred orders, a hundred mats 
ates, and the same number of check- 
opies to examine, bills to audit and 
tances to mail. Each one of these 
red orders, mats, etc. costs the ad- 
ser Or agency just as much when sent 
newspaper with a rate of 20 cents an 
as to one with a rate of $1 an inch. 
e case of the small paper the agency’s 
fission is three cents an inch and in 
arger paper five times as much. 

my opinion that is the crux of the 
e matter, and it will never be solved 
publishers of country weeklies be- 
awake to the difficulty of the buyer. 
ily newspapers have solved the situa- 
through special agencies handling 
of newspapers, but the solution of the 
ly situation, at least until such special 
cies are organized to handle weeklies, 
ithin the power of the state associa- 


setter X-Words 
late orders from 


MIAMI DAILY NEWS 
PROVIDENCE NEWS 
DENVER EXPRESS 


he International Syndicate 
-- Baltimore, Md. 


tions. 
associations can handle the matter in a 
more satisfactory manner than could any 
special agent. 

_ Let the state association, first of all, 
make as an imperative qualification for 
membership, the acceptance and actual 
adoption of a creed of truth and clean 
business methods, Let it educate its mem- 
bers concerning the kind of information 
the advertising buyer must have. Then 
there should be compiled, in each associa- 
tion’s central office, complete market and 
circulation data in all the counties covered 
by member papers. This information 
should be made available to all national 
advertisers and to all advertising agencies. 

Then the association should say to the 
advertising buyer: “Pick the papers you 
want to use, send us one order and suffi- 
cient mats or plates for the lot. We will 
place the business, check the insertions 
and send you one bill for the whole busi- 
ness.” 

The association should not act as a 
salesman, but merely as a source of in- 
formation and a clearing house for orders 
and payments. A nominal clearing charge 
would be deducted by the association from 
each remittance sent to the newspaper. 

Such a plan would compel the country 
publisher to clean house, and to furnish 
the needed information concerning his 
newspaper and its field—or be deprived 
of national advertising. It would act as a 
constant stimulant to the publisher and a 
great convenience to the advertiser, be- 
cause it would save materially in their 
clearing expense and furnish them with a 
source for reliable information. 

Maybe I am looking for the millennium 
in publishing, but I believe that the plan 
is entirely practical and would be wel- 
comed by both publishers and advertisers. 


OLD BCSTON PAPER FOUND 


A well preserved copy of the Colwm- 
bian Sentinel, dated Sept. 2, 1795, pub- 
lished “on Wednesdays and Saturdays by 
Benjamin Russell, in State street, Bos- 
ton,” was placed on exhibition in Seattle, 
Wash., this week. The newspaper was 
salvaged when an old house was dis- 
mantled in Seattle. George Washington 
contribuied a letter to the paper, com- 
plimenting certain tradesmen in the mat- 
ter of a treaty. William Coolidge, be- 
lieved to be an ancestor of the President, 
offered a reward for the arrest of a 
person, who “stole sundry pieces _of 
calico” from his stock of merchandise. 
A full third of the four-page issue con- 
sisted of advertisements. 


ee 


I am even of the opinion that the - 
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CHANGES IN TOLEDO 


Staff Shake-Up on News-Bee—Ray E. 


Garrison New Managing Editor 


General reorganization of the Toledo 
News-Bee staff has been effected by 
Harold C. Place, who recently succeeded 
Frank M. Heller as editor. 

Fred L. Mollenkopf, managing editor, 
has joined the Toledo Blade staff. In his 
place Ray E. Garrison, formerly publicity 
representative of the Illinois Bankers’ 
Association and previously of the Chicago 
Tribune and Chicago Daily News, is 
occupying the managing editor’s desk. 

Ralph O. Snyder, city editor, is now 
with the Toledo Times. Terrence Walsh, 
of South Bend, is the new city editor. 
Campbell Goldrick has joined the staff 
of the United States Advertising Cor- 
poration. 

John Wing is doing suburban for the 
News-Bee. Jchn Shields, formerly of 
the Adrian (Mich) Telegram, is super- 
visor of suburban bureaus. 

The Rev, Jesse Smith is the new News- 
Bee church editor. He is also pastor of 
the Miami Church of Christ, Maumee, O. 


‘Paul Smith has been named night city 


editor. Bob Stanton, of Chicago, has 
replaced Earl Aiken as sports editor. 
Aiken remains with the News-Bee. 

Ray Williams has been transferred to 
the night police beat. 


TO DISCUSS FARM NEWS 


Kansas Editors to Meet at State College 
October 14-16 


Agricultural news will be discussed 
by Kansas newspapermen and county 
agents at a conference at the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Oct. 14, 15 and 16. The editors and 
agents, numbering so far about 200, will 
be the guests of the industrial journalism 
department of the college. 

On Thursday, Oct. 14, the county 
agents will confer. On Friday the edi- 


They Had to See Paris 


By Homer Croy 


Pike Peters of Oklahoma struck 
oil—and Opal and her ma had to 


see Paris. 
A Serial 
for 
Americans 
who 
Like America Best 
Full of Humor, Incident and 
Romance. One of the Most-Qucted 
Best-Sellers of the Season. 


The O0’Dell Newspaper Service 


© 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


McCOY HEALTH 
SERVICE 


a daily health talk that 
gets and holds public in- 
The best circula- 
tion getter on the market. 


GET THIS SERVICE 


terest. 


Write or Wire Today 


McCOY HEALTH SERVICE 


Brack Shops Bldg. Los Angeles, Calif. 


See’ full page advertisement in Editor & 
Publisher for September 25th. 


| 
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tors will meet. Saturday both groups 
will hold a joint conference. 

Friday night the editors and agents 
will be guests of the journalism depart- 
ment and the Manhattan Chamber of 
Commerce. Saturday afternoon they 
will attend the annual University of 
Kansas K. S. A. C., football game. 

Speakers at the conference include: 

O. W. Little, Alma Enterprise, field 
secretary of the State Press Association ; 
J. S. Bird, editor, Hays Ellis County 
News; George W. Marble, editor, Fort 
Scott Monitor-Tribune, former president, 
National Editorial Association; E. 
Hubbard, Kingman; Nelson A. Craw- 
ford, Washington, director of informa- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
W. E. Blackburn, editor Herington Sun; 
Maynard W. Brown, head of department 
of journalism, K. S. A. C. 


Read Epiror & PustisHER for the 
latest news of the publishing and adver- 
tising fields. 


HALF A STATE 
COMPLETELY COVERED 


at one Combination Rate 


EVENING MORNING 
Courier Post 
Two Great Newspapers—Published at Camden, N. J. 
( Naxional Representatives 


Re eional Advertising 


at 


Regional Rates 


um 


The Christian Science 
Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 
Publishing SELECTED ADVERTISING 


ATLANTIC, CENTRAL and 
PACIFIC Editions 


Rates and Circulation Data 
Supplied on Request 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 


Boston New York Kansas City 
Philadelphia London San Francisco 
Chicago Paris Los Angeles 
Cleveland Florence Seattle 
Detroit Portland 


“Buy What You Can Use” 


peorie 


e 
Try-Out City 


THE PEORIA 


JOURNAL 
Cranscripl 


Puts TryoutsOver/ 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
New Chicago- Boston 
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HUCKLE LEAVES YPSILANTI 


T. O. Huckle, business manager of the 
Ypsilanti (Mich.) Daily Ypsilantian- 
Press, has resigned and will move with 
his family this week to Cadillac, Mich.,. 
where he will assume management of the 


Editor & Publisher 


Cadillac Evening News, recently pur- 
chased by Huckle from F, M. Church, 
publisher of the News for the past ten 
years. Mr. Church plans to re-enter the 
daily field after a vacation of a few 
months. 


Supplies and Equipment 


for*Ocrober 89.1926 


WEEKLIES TO CO-OPERATE 


L. B. Yale of the North East (Pa.) 
Breeze, is preparing plans whereby the 
rural newspapers of Erie and Crawford, 
Pa., counties may have joint representa- 
tion in the solicitation of national copy. 


USED NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Scott 16,24 and G2\Page Presses 


wOSS 24 and 28-page presses good for black 
or color work, also Goss Sextuple. 


HOE Pony Quadruple, Quadruple, Sextuple, 
Sextuple color Press, Octuple and Double Sex- 
tuple Presses. 


DUPLEX Metropolitan Quadruple stereotype 
presses—print up to 32 pages. 


Available For Early Delivery 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office & Factory.......... Plainfield, N. J. 
New York Office..Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway 
Chicago Office......csseseceees Monadnock Block 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 
CHICAGO — NEW. YORK=!LONDON 


SSR iy 


Newspaper Conveyors 


take the papers in a steady stream, as fast as the 
presses can deliver them, up, overhead, around 
corners, through a ceiling or a wall to wherever 
they're wanted for mailing or delivery. Elimi- 
nating waste and delay by their speedy, depend- 
able operation they are profitable equipment for 
papers large or small. Newspaper plants from 
London to Tokio have been using them for years. 

Let us tell you how you can speed deliveries 
from your presses. 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 
Pioneer Mfrs. of Electric Control cApparatus 
1203 St. Paul Avenue 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


32-Page 
Hoe Press For Sale 


Takes eight 1214-em, 22- 


in. columns; prints 4 to 16 
pages in multiples of two 
and up to 32 pages in fours; 
four decks, single width; 
in excellent running condi- 
tion. Also : 


Comp'ete Stereotype Outfit 


2 to go with above 


Owing to consolidation we 
have no further use for this 
equipment and will sell at a 
reasonable price to quick 
buyer. Sample of work sent 
upon application. 


Address All Inquiries to 
Frank D. Schroth 
Gen. Mer. 


Times Newspapers 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Hoe Stereotype Fur- 
nace with Hoe Equi- 
poise Curved Casting 
Moulds and Pumps. 


If it’s a Hoe, It’s the Best 


R. HOE & CO., INC. 


7 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


504-520 Grand St, New York City 


also at 


DUNELLEN, N. J 


"Wiens 


7 Water Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Don’t Pig Metal 


It Wastes Money 


Don’t melt your metal twice to use 
it once. Write for trial offer. The 
Monomelt “Single Melting Sys- 
tem.” References gladly furnished. 


MONOMEIT’ 


Eliminates the Metal Furnace 


The Monomelt Co. 

4509-19 Ravenswood Ave. 

Chicago Illinois 
World Bldg., New York City 


Fastest, most easily operated, 
most accurate and durable flat 
casting box you can buy. Per- 
fectly balanced. New design lock- 
up bar allows for quick change 
when regulating thickness of casts. 
Positive quick lock-up at four 
pomts on box with one lever 
movement. Write for complete 
catalog of Goss Stereotyping 
Machinery. 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


Modern 
Composing Room 
Furniture 


as made by us will speed 
up production and re- 
duce costs—a real saving 
in your Pay Roll: Are 
you interested? If so, 
consult your regular deal- 
er in printers’ supplies 
or write us direct. 


Do it now! 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


't 


COMPLETING RADIO STUDIO | 


WEBC, Owned by Two Dailies, to Ey 
ter New Quarters Oct. 10 


Work is rapidly being completed on tt 
new studio in Duluth of WEBC, a rad 
station owned and operated by the Duly 
News Tribune and the Superior Telegras 
The studio will be opened Oct. 10, 

WEEC is the only radio station in 4) 
twin-ports of Duluth, Minn., and § 
perior, Wis., which have a combinj 
population of 155,000. 

Through arrangements made by {| 
newspapers, Herbert Hoover, Secreta) 
of Commerce, will deliver an addre 
from WEBC on Oct. 23. The We 
Tribune is installing amplifiers in the log 
armory to insure Mr. Hoover the large 
possible audience. al 

Reed Taft Bayne is president of t 
News Tribune. | 

| 


TO REPORT ON NEWSPRINT | 


Reports on the current newsprint sit 
ation will be made at the fall meeting | 
the News Print Service Bureau, to 
held at the Hotel Commodore, New Yor 
Oct. 20. Following the usual iunche 
there will be talks on “Newspaper A 
vertising Tendencies,” by Arthur 
Robb, Jr., managing editor of the Epit 
& PupiisHer, and “The Business Sit 
ation,” by Byron W. Holt, economist, 
Goodbody & Co. 


| 


COOKING SCHOOL REPEATED 


The Kansas City Journal-Post Cooki 
and Homemakers’ school, conducted w 
success last spring under direction of M 
Jessie M. DeBoth, was repeated Oct. 
6 and 7 in Convention hall in Kany 
City. 


' 


Classifiea 


EDITOR €&» PUBLISHE 
Classified Advertising 
Information 


TRANSIENT RATES | 
SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 


1 Time — .40 per line | 
3 Times — .30 per line | 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .60 per line 
4 Times — .55 per line 


White space charge at same rate per line | 
insertion as earned by frequency of insert) 
Special rates quoted for 13, 26 and 52 inserti 
The Editor & Publisher reserves the righ(| 
classify, edit or reject any advertisement. _ 

| 
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COUNT SIX WORDS TO LINE 


ADVERTISING 


General Promotion 


Advertising Promotion—If you want 1! 
business, communicate with the Internati) 
Publications Service, Incorporated, Suite }} 
1841 Broadway, New York City. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITI! 


Brokers 


Will Stand the Acid Test—Evening paper 1) 
dle west; - exclusive growing field; mot! 
adequate plant; good circulation; earning 

net on price asked; $50,000 cash required. | 
BE. Shale, Times Bldg., New York. | 


———_———- 


I 
In Many Respects this is the best newsP | 
proposition in the country. Lxclusive {| 
central west city of 12,000 with business dis} 
equal to average city of 25.000, embracing 1) 
than 109,000 population. Ad sales over $6) 
a month; netting $15,000 to $20.000 a 3! 
Housed in own building worth $25,000, © 
plete for $100,000: what terms will you requ 
Prop. 1300x.. The H. F. Henrichs Age) 
Litchfield, 111. pa 


——S ee eee ; 
Newspapers For Sale 


Best Small City Daily on Florida East C: 
can be bought October Ist. $25,000 cast 
handle. Grossed $90,000 fiscal year ending | 
tober 1. Long time lease considered. $35 
new equipment, Fine future for city and pep 
Shoe-stringers and curious save time, prooy 
ability to buy required. Box A-966, I itc| 
Publisher. oh . ) 
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SINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Newspapers for Sale 


jenced Newspaper Man wants to buy 
ng interest in sinall daily or weekly. Box 
, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


lation—When quick, additional circulation 
age becomes necessary, remember that our 
y years in this one line of endeavor is 
proof against experimenting. Write or 
Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


lation Builders—Blair & Austin, 1504 Cen- 
ve., Reading, Penn. Originators of Sales- 
hip Club Campaigns. 


s Produce in Philadelphia and through the 
st half of eastern Pennsylvania. No city 
culation too large. Our promotion service 
s The Albright China Co. Box 203. 


yra, N. J. (See our ad issue of 10-2-26). 


EDITORIAL 


Syndicate Features 


New Paper This Week, Buffalo, N. Y., 
ss. For sample of a live, alert, up-to- 
service, write Graphic Syndicate, Inc., 25 
Hall Place, New York. 


ard Brubaker’s Inside Looking Out; sane, 
iraus comment, written to tickle your 
sticates, not to jazz your morons; 7-day 
rial page feature, or for Saturday or Sun- 
supplements. Just starting. Wire for sam- 

De Bekker’s Talks to Music Lovers, Sat- 
y or Sunday, 26 weeks starting Oct. 23-4, to 
age 1,500, not including Questicn Box and 
ies of Operas. Address The Writers’ Pub- 
ig Co., Inc., 9 W. 64th St., New York City. 


EMPLOYMENT 
Help Wanted 


ertising Salesman—Successful, experienced, 
rtising salesman with record as_ reference. 
ry and attractive commission offer. Must 
2 at once. Give full details in first letter 
photo. Cedar Kapids Republican. Cedar 
ids, Jowa. 

sified Salesman—Successful, experienced, 
sified salesman with gcod record. Must 
oughly understand building classified. Give 
rd, full particulars, and photo in first letter, 
ar Rapids Republican,’Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


d Reporter who can write. New Jersey 
rience preferred. Managing Editor, Eliza- 
| Times, Elizabeth, N. J. 


nted—Combination 


Q rewrite and_- reporter. 
» who can write. State experience, age»and 
ty. Morning paper in Fennsylvania. Bpx 
$2, Editor & Publisher. 


nted—Country circulation manager, to take 
ree of country circulation of Metropolitan 
idle West Newspaper. Gcod opportunity for 


wire. Write stating experience. A-987, 
tor & Pullisher, 
nted—Fxperienced young newspaper man 


editorial work with pronounced ability and 
‘ination for preparation of illustrated news 
ture stories. Write fully to McNaught 
dicate, Times Building, New York. 


mted—Good advertising salesman and copy 
ter, not over 35, married preferred. Must 
absolutcly relialle and able to gain and hold 
fidence of advertisers. State experience, ref- 
neces and salary desired. W. M. Fuller, Ad- 
tising Manager, Truth, Elkhart, Indiana. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations Wanted 


Assistant to Publisher—Young man (Christian), 
seeks position with future as publisher’s aid; 
university graduate (schcol of business admin- 
istration). Can write, handle advertising; do 
research; understand accounting. Twelve years’ 
experience medium and metropolitan dailies. 
Practical printer with executive experience. 
Now employed. Best references. A-995, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager—I am a normal man 
forty years cf age, married, steady, and a hard 
worker. Somewhat dignified but well liked by 
these under me, I know circulation through 
actual experience and successful operation, prefer 
morning paper in city of 100,000 to 500,000. 
Would consider country circulation on the right 
paper. Salary $5,200. Address Box 1177, 
Norfolk, Va. 


Circulating Manager—With record of accomp- 
lishment, know  promoticn, office’ routine, 
A. B. C. and Mailing. 7 years in last po- 
sition. A No. 1 reference. Address Box A- 
948, care Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager—Efficient and 
young man now employed with ten 
actual working enxperience in every 
circulation werk, desires change due 
now with is about to change hands. One who 
thoroughly understands delivery, promotion. 
branch systems, A B C requirements, mail rcom 
distribution from actual experience. Knows 
how to nandle boys to great advantage. Mr. 
Publisher if you are looking for such a man, 
with best of references, answer to Box A-992, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager desires new connection, 
available on reasonable notice to present 
employers; satisfactory references from past 
and present employers; 12 years experience in 
circulation work; past five years Circulation 
Manager, three years previous City Circulation 
Manager. Thoroughly understand men and boy 
carriers, all office details and the proper way 
to promote a newspaper. Can give you an 
efficient result-producing department at a 
minimum of expense; experienced on morning 
and evening papers. lave an enviable record 
for securing increase in circulation in exception- 
ally hard territory. Willing to go anywhere. 
Can arrange for personal interview in Chicago 
or New Yerk. Box A-$90, Editor & Publisher. 


energetic 
years of 
angle of 
to paper 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations Wanted 


Mechanical Superintendent—Publisher in the 
iniddle West with both morning and afternoon 
paper wants a mechanical superintendent capable 
of handling a plant employing more than two 
hundred and fifty people in its mechanical de- 
partments. Write fully giving your experi- 
ence, past employment, etc. Address Box A-984, 
Editor & Publisher, 


Newspaper Woman—Twelve years’ experience 
on New York newspapers as special feature 
writer and editor of women’s pages—specialty 
interviews—syndicate preferred. A-974, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Newsman, 52, references—reasonable salary. 
12 years managing editor cities of 200,000, night 
editor, million. city. Managed small paper. H. 
E. H., 17211 Clifton Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Position as editorial writer or managing editor 
on paper near New York City wanted by newes- 
paper man of wide experience. Box A-985, 
Nditor & Publisher. 


Press-Erector, thoroughly reliable, with expert 
knowledge of tubular and semi-cylindrical press 
work, wishes to get on as working mechanical 
superintendent, with newspaper plant, or will 
consider erecting any make of presses, Box 
A-988, Editor & Publisher. 


Pressmen, 27 years’ experience on newspapers 
and job work, executive ability desires con- 
nections. Address Mayo Blackwell, care 
Editor and Publisher. 


Young Man with thorough knowledge of cir- 
culation desires change. 25 years of age. 
Single. Five years’ practical experience as man- 
ager of circulation department of newspapers in 
towns of fifty to one hundred thousand. Address 
Bex A-S86, Editcr & Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment for Sale 


Bankrupt Sale—I have for private sale the 
following machinery: 1 Cutler-LJamne~ Electric 
Control; 1 Skinner Gas Making Machine, Cum- 
municate with Frank Chapman, trustee, Box 
2363, West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Circulation Manager or Assistant—Would like 
to make permanent connection with. growing or 
mature dailv. At present employed but desire 
further opportunities. Thirty years old, married, 
sober, good education. Thoroughly versed all 
branclies practical and thecretical. Can produce 
the results. Best references. Box A-989, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Promotion or Business Manager— 
Fifteen years’ experience in executive positions, 
member of ICMA, have shown four thousand 
increase in last three months, experienced with 
morning and evening papers, independent and 
routemen plan, surveyed and managed first 
motot routes, airplane service. References from 
leading Business Manager. Thirty-five years 
old, married, salary start one hundred a week, 
Address Box A-980, Editor & Publisher. 


City Editor of small daily wants editorship of 
weekly. Box A-950, Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Advertising Manager available. In 
present job developed a volume of less than 
$3,000 a year to a total of more than $30,000 
annual cash received. Central West location 
preferred. Salary and percentage basis desired. 
98 years old. Married. Highest credentials. 
Inquiries from publishers addressed to Jchn 
Enelish. Room 512, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York, will be forwarded promptly to the man 
in guestion. 


Composing Room Superintendent wishes posi- 
tion where efficiency and ability are desired. 
Fourteen years in charge of one plant, now in 
charge of composing room otf morning and 
afternoon paper. Prefer to go South on morn- 
ing paper, but intend making a change, and 
would Jike te hear from manager or publisher 
desiring a reliable, permanent man. Can give 
reference. A-991, Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 


vertising Man—Capable Manager or Solicitor 
| copy writer seeks live newspaper connection, 


= experience counts. A-993, Editor & Pub- 
is 


Editor and News Executive of substantial 
kground, training and experience desires 
inge from major newspaper for reasons which 
lect no discredit. He is capable of organizing 
ff and building good will. Standards of 
it newspaper practise can lift sleeping journal 
frent rank. Can eliminate waste. Title 
ans little. Salary must be commensurate 
th res}cnsibility. References and_ detailed 
‘ord Preliminary to interview supplied upon 
eipt of tentative proposition. Write A-981, 
itor & Publisher. 
sistant Publisher, business manager, adver- 
ng manager, of wide experience and un- 
table record as organizer and _ business 
ter seeks wider field with greater oppor- 
ity, Now employed as business manager 
ern city newspaper. Box A-942, Ed- 

& Pablisher, 


Editorial situation wanted on afternoon daily. 
Experienced telegraph editor and editorial 
writer. Western experience. Box A-970, Editor 
& Publisher. 

Editorial Writer, 46; snap and human interest, 
vigorous style; widely experienced newspaper 
man, titeless worker. My record speaks. Ad- 
dress A-994, Fditor & Publisher. 


Foremanship in Florida by resourceful execu- 
tive, expert in preduction of up-to-date daily at 
minimum cost; gvod makeup, adman and 
operator; Flcrida references. _ E. Bentley, 97 
Chestnut Street, Nutiey, New Jersey. 

Hearst Editor—Copyreader, Experienced Every 
Position. Editorial department. Box A-978, 
Editor & Publisher. : 


Managing Editor—College man, 11 years’ met- 


ropolitan and_ small-city experience; alert, ag- 
gressive. Effective crganizer; hard worker; 
clean record. Moderate starting salary. 


“Worker,”’ A-964, Editor & Publisher. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACI OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, OF 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
published weekly at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1926 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Charles B. Groomes, who having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he 1s the 
Business Manager of the EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the abuve 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 

Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers, are: 

Publisher, James W. Brown, 
234 Valentine Lane, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Editor, Marlen E. Pew, 
Wading River, L. I., N. Y. 
Managing Editor, Arthur T. Robb., Jr., 

175 Linden St., Rockville Centre, L. I., N. Y. 

Business Manager, Charles B. Groomes, 


343 Rye. Beach Ave., Rye, N. Y. 
2. That the owners are: 
James W. Brown, 234 Valentine Lane, 


Yonkers, N. Y.; Marlen E. Pew, Wading River, 
eset Nie a 

3; That the known bond holders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages; or other securities, are: None. ; 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security. holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also 
in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any cther fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing afhant’s full knowledge and belief as_ to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
steckholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona-fide owner; and this 
affant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, asscciation, or corporation has any in- 
terest, direct or indirect in the said stock. 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 


him. : 
1 CHARLES B. GROOMES, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 


day of September, 1926. 
MARY E. SANTAMORINA, 
Notary Public, 


Westchester County, Certificate filed in New 
York Co. No. 648, New York Co., Reg. No. 
8661. Term expires March 30, 1928. 
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MECHANICAL 


Equipment for Sale 
Wire Stitchera, 


Overhauled and guar- 
anteed machines at bargain prices. Easy 
terms. Hoffmann Type & Engraving Co., 114 
E. 13th ‘St;, NN; Y. City. 


Job Presses, Paper Cutters, 
etc.—A complete line. 


Printers’, Bookbinders’ Outfitters—Modern cut- 
cost equipment, also rebuilt machinery. Con- 
ner, Fendler Branch, A. T. F. Co., New York 
City. 


Photo-Engraving plant for sale. Ideal for one 
or two men. Miles Machinery Co., 409 W. 
26th St., New York. 


Practically New Daily Newspaper Equipment. 
Lo M. and Modei B Intertypes, Tables, 
Chases, Saws, Cabinets, Procf Presses, Galleys, 
32-page press. Tell us what is wanted without 
delay. Complete Engraving Equipment, screens 
for newspaper work, immediate delivery, $2,000, 
Thirty-two page Goss straightline, with equip- 
mert, will make good: allowance for Duplex or 
Comet. Feckham Machinery Co., Plant Sale 
Specialists, 1328 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Used Goss Matt Roller for wet mats only, for 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co., 1535 
So. Paulina St., Chicago, II. 


We Are Offering from a New York City 
newspaper plant many bargains: Ten-ton Metal 
Pot, gas heat, $150; Allis-Chalmers Air Com- 
pressor, . for pneumatic s.eam tables, fine 
condition, $500; Sprague one-ton Paper Hoist, 
$250; 2 Froof Presses, Were! Electric, 18 x 24, 
self inking; Make-up Tables, Hardwood Mailing 
Tables, Unk .Tank, Direct Current Motors, 
Blower, Monotype. Cabinets, other bargains. 
Peckham Machinery Co. Plant Sale Specialists, 
1328 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Equipment Wanted 


Ali Kinds of Photo-Engraving, clectrotyping 
and stereotyping equipment wanted. We y 
cash. Miles Machinery Co., 409 W. 26th St., 
New York. 


Newspaper Properties 


Bought, Sold and 
Appraised. 
All negotiations 
confhdential. 


PALMER, DEWITT & 
PALMER 


350 Madison Ave., New York 
Business Established in 1899. 


CONSOLIDATION 


The merging of newspaper interests is 
a subject that has received special study 
and investigation by this firm for nearly 
17 years. It is a big subject and requires 
considerable technical krowledge, both us 
to valuation and operating methods. When 
properly organized, the results are never 
disappointing. 


We have been factors in many important 
consolidations, sales and appraisals. 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES: 


We Have Moved 


Into new and larger of- 

fices in Springfield’s finest 
office building. Please 

note our new address: 


509-511 Security Bldg., 
44 Vernon Street 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, (NC 
SECURITY BLDG. SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


| 


DOLLAR 


$$ 


N some cities the demand for back page 

position is so heavy that it is frequently 
the cause of much trouble with some ad- 
vertisers. The Columbus (Ind.) Republi- 
can is now charging 25 per cent extra for 
back page position. Usually between 100 
and 125 inches are carried on the back 
page in each edition. The Franklin (Ind.) 
Star doubles its rate for special position 
on the back page.—Davis O. Vandivier, 
Franklin, Ind. 


Now is the time when owners of open 
automobiles would like to own closed 
cars. It might be a good plan to run a 
page or spread devoted to the ads of con- 
cerns that specialize in fixing open cars 
so that they can be practically all closed 
during cold weather.—Frank H. Williams. 

Get a hairdressing, marcelling and per- 
manent wave shop to run a series of ads in 
the paper. These ads depict ancient and 
modern styles in hair dress from early 
Chinese, Egyptian, etc., on up to the 
present time. On the last ad of the series, 
showing the latest style, run a coupon 
good for $1 or $2 or any amount the shop 
owner wishes. The coupon is to be good 
for its face value on any permanent wave 
purchased at the shop for the period of 
three days after the last ad appears. In 
a smaller city, where there is possibly 
only one such shop, and where the news- 
paper handles job printing, the material 
from the series of ads makes an attractive 
booklet for distribution from the shop 
and through the mail. Data on the hair- 
dressing may be obtained from any good 
encyclopedia. Zincs made from pen and 
ink sketches give inexpensive illustrations 
of the various forms and styles of hair- 
dressing —A® L. Golay, Oak Park, Ill. 


Newspapers might get more advertising 
support from sporting goods houses, es- 
pecially in the matter of winter play- 
things, such as snow shoes, skiis, skates, 
toboggans, etc., if they would get up a 
page on the first approach of- winter en 
tiled “WHEN THE SNOW FLIES.” 
It could have a clever winter poem, a 
winter scene, and a little story about the 
joys of winter sports and their contribu- 
tion to health. Then could follow adver- 
tisements of sporting goods houses. Of 
course, there are other articles beside 
those listed that could be offered, such as 
guns and ammunition, outdoor clothing, 
sweaters, and even indoor sports equip- 
ment.—Fred L. W. Bennett. 


It’s not too early to start making some 
layouts with headlines for Halloween! 
Take some of your advertisers (groceries, 
clothing, candy, book and novelty) and 
plan a series of several ads for each of 
them. Then sell the whole series at one 
time, starting the insertions a good week 
in advance. You'll find a series planned 
in this way will increase the space you 
sell, and it will lighten the work of calling 
each day during that season for a new 


COMPLETE WIRE REPORTS 
FOR EVENING AND SUNDAY 
PAPERS 
Internationa] 
News Service 


“Get It FIRST but First Get It 
RIGHT” 


63 Park Row 
NEV/ YORK CITY 


CE INS 


& Publisher 


Editor 


ONE DOLLAR 
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ad.—Ralph Gibler, Huntington, Ind. 


A “Home Builders Clinic” is the special 
department of one Western paper that 
groups under this heading ads of lumber 
and building material dealers, paint men, 
roofers, shade and interior decorating 
stores, electric equipment dealers, and 
those handling house furnishings. The ads 
form a thick border about the page, while 
inside is interesting reading matter, archi- 
tectural designs of houses, sketches and 
advice to home builders and owners, given 
by experts.—C. M. L., Seattle. 


HUNCHES 


HE Evening Telegram at Superior, 

Wis., is conducting one of the most 
popular campaigns the paper ever ex- 
perienced. It is trying to find out what 
mother in Upper Wisconsin has the 
largest number of children attending 
school. Doctors of the city are being 
asked to give advice on the care of the 
children and mothers with big families 
are being interviewed. Pictures of all 
the kids in line, from the smallest to the 
largest. And the whole family is shod 
with free shoes from the Telegram when 
the contest ends.—Gordon MacQuarrie, 
Superior, Wis. 


With school starting, parents will be- 
gin their annual worrying over the pos- 
sibility of epidemics of measles, diph- 
theria, etc. Interview your health 
officer and get his suggestions on methods 
of preventing such epidemics.—B. A. T. 

There is a paper that is using to good 
effect a week-end column under a box 
heading: ‘“Socrat Lire In — 25 
Years Acc—Do You REMEMBER—.” 
Then follows a half or three-quarters of 
a column of carefully selected social 
items carrying plenty of well-known 
names. It is going over big—C. F. 
Steele. 


Check the courthouse marriage license 
records, determining through the returns 
from ministers, magistrates and other 
empowered to perform ceremonies who 
the “marriage-making champion” for 
your city and locality is. Interview him 
and get his photograph and you will 


the best ready-print 
color comics in 
america. ask for 


samples and rates. 


NEA Service, Inc., 


1200 West Third Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


for October 9, 1926 


COVERNGRS TALK FOR DAILY 


Chicago Daily News Linking Photogra- 
vure With Radio Addresses 


The Chicago-Daily News and_ its 
broadcasting station WMAQ has in- 
augurated a unique venture to acquaint 
America with its 48 states. Using the 
combined mediums of newspaper and 
radio, the governors of all the 48 states 
will describe the beauties of their own 
states and the commercial and industrial 
importance and the historic background 
upon which each state has built its 
power. The talks of the governors are 
being broadcast over WMAQ on Satur- 
day evenings, on the same day that the 
photogravure section of the Daily News 
is printed containing a full page of pic- 
tures illustrating the address of the 
governor speaking that evening. 

Invitations sent to the governors have 
already been accepted by 27 state execu- 
tives. Gov. Alfred E. Smith of New 
York opened the series with a talk about 
his state and its vast resources, Satur- 
day evening, Oct. 2. 
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have a good heart interest yarn.—Roy F. 
Hendrickson. 

City editors in need of suggestions for 
local stories should make it a daily task 
to look over the legal ads carried in 
the newspapers of the city or have, some 
member of the staff assigned to the job. 
More than once good tips on local stories 
can be obtained in these legal ads, some 
of which mean little in their classified 
advertisement form, but which furnish 
reporters with leads on stories. Many 


How To Play 


GOLF 


By JOHNNY FARRELL 


Famous Teacher of That Game 


24 LESSONS 
Illustrated 


For release daily 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 
New York City 


True Confessions 


of da 
Former Chief of Police 


Chief Severyns, a college graduate, 
a lawyer and a student, for four years 
Chief of Police, of Seattle, writes for 
the first time the true story of 
GRAFT. Fach chapter has 9 local 
angle in every city in America and a 
news hook is suggested for each in- 
stallment. Highly sensational and in- 
terest tommanding. But beyond all 
else, this feature can easily be given 
the strongest local interest and ap- 


plication. 
Gy 
OF RS 
COSMOS NEWSPAPER) SYNDICATE 


INC 


the World 
NINE EAST THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET 


Herbert S. Houston, 
President and 
Editor-in-Chief 


NEW YORK CITY 


Myles F. Lasker, 
Vice-President and 
General Manager 


times they lead to news items on 
portant building projects—T. J. 
Scranton. 


Three little boys came in the Ashevil 
Times one day and registered a con 
plaint because the Asheville park a 
didn’t have an elephant in it. Everybod 
got a laugh but the M. E. also got a 
idea. He started an Elephant Fund, 
plaining just what inspired it. The kic 
in town ate the idea alive and then ¢ 
grown-ups got enthusiastic. Contrib 
tions flowed in. Business houses donate 
heavily. Two circuses showing in Ash 
ville help boost the project with the 
elephants and donated 5 per cent of th 
gate receipts. A fine young elephant w: 
found available for $2,700. The Elephai 
Fund mounted to more than $2,000—t 
City and the Chamber of Commerce sul 
scribed the rest and the deal was close 
Maybe your park needs an elephant, 
lion, or something? If so, here’s tt 
way to get it-——W. S. A. Z 


BY UNITED PRESS. 


UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS | 
World Building New York | 
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Kerney’s Story. ; 
of Wilson _ 


for the first time released for 


NEWSPAPERS __ 


is being bought by editors from 


' 
coast to coast j 
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4 
THE WELFARE COMMITTEE 
of the = 


INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGE 
ASSOCIATION | 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men of 
capacity and ability capable} 
to take entire charge of your} 
department or to fill impor- 
tant posts in the departmaa | 


ence Eyster, care 
Building, Peoria, Ill. 
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Cotton, the most widely used fibre in the world, with its constant broadening demand— 
and the South with its monopoly in producing the world’s supply—has probably been the 
greatest factor in the South’s prosperity and industrial development. 


With cotton in its back yard, capital has created a great textile center through the entire 
South—today Southern textiles of every grade and quality are competing in all the world 
markets. So great has been this growth that some of the largest mills in the world pro- 
ducing special grades of cloths—fabrics—knitted goods have sprung up almost as if by the 


wave of a magic wand. 


With the raw product at its door—with intelligent and satisfied labor plentiful, this indus- 
try is creating a greater and richer South—a greater buying power. 


Can any advertiser stay away from this prosperous territory? Let these papers listed 
below send you additional detailed facts. 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 
ALABAMA lation Lines Lines NORTH CAROLINA lation Lines Lines 
*Birmingham Age-Herald ............ (M) 34,994 09 09 tGreensboro Daily News...........-. (M) 27,485 08 07 
*Birmingham Age-Herald ...........+: (S) 50,699 eat ahi {Greensboro Daily News.............. (S) 31,505 09 08 
[SUGRIG  SuGHaE EUR Sonne eon ame (E) 11,993 .05 05 44 Balis bury eePonteiaat\ sterner aan. eccre (E) 7,324 04 04 
*Mobile Register se<.-..o0cessseecess (Mt) 20,427 08 08 {Winston-Salem AGUINAL! c\ctetaiyere «ete at sis (M) 13,702 05 05 
*Mobile Register ...........2..-.0005 (8) 32,096 10 10 Winston-Salem Journal AdetrarosUncee (S) 13,720 .05 05 
*Winston-Salem Sentinel ............ (E) 18,259 07 07 
FLORIDA a n : SOUTH CAROLINA 
*Daytona Beach New3............++ (ES) 6,302 ' ‘ *Golumbia State 1 
*Florida Times-Union (HM) 49,903......(S) 89,239 128.15) .12(8.15) stuneet eh Ga, (3 24870 lor 07 
*Lakeland Ledger .......-.....-+.++- (E) 5,173 103 103 *Greenville News ..........eeeeeeees (M) 21,648 075 07 
oot aerate Be asraletefe tts a crevevsta seta pete a oe *Spartanburg Journal ................ (E) 4,613 ) ae 05 
a ed terenet tals [os eta ots eye, iatate) wie "acsis ’ ‘ : *Spar Id; (GM); 6,866... .... : q 
Miviinds Reporter-Béar 8'502 06 06 partanburg Herald (M) 6,866 (8) 9,856 § 
POriande Sentinel ...sc0.080. ve 0% 10,655 . ' TENNESSEE 
*P 07 07 2 
are News and Journal ? ae (04 04 *Chattanooga Times” si .eccscsssnuss (M) 29,184 10 10 
ee ee eee ed Te ce *Chattanooga Times S) 28,942 1 
7St. Petersburg Independert 11,917 055 +055 *Memphis * le tee Annee peat ( cy 10079 10 10 
Bampa THOS s)sislaiscls's vies os 28,325 08 .08 Echeatirs, piikerioneicrn Upedang age ) wee pe 18 
}Tampa Tribune (M) 34,841.......... (S) 53,762 .10(.148) .10(.148) Bratt eters th Ure eter a eg are ah al 
*West Palm Beach Post............. (M) 12,243 06 06 Se hc TERE ioe ee eee OO (E) ; at i 
Nashville?! Banner) ci.) sisicinetscicis cscleleta’s (S) 56,007 12 ne 
GEORGIA VIRGINIA 
**Augusta Herald ..........0-ceeeeees (E) 14,515 05 05 *Danvillo Rogister and Bee........ (M&E) 14,313 .06 .06 
BeAapme tan ELELAldl tre. csteis cl dct otso.0.0 + (S) 15,254 105 05 *Danville Bee and Register........ (E&S) 19,065 07 07 
*Macon Telegraph .....:.--.--s+0-0s (M) 24,035 .08 08 *Newport News Times-Herald 7,968 } 
*Macon Telegraph ...-......0eeseee0% (8) 24,439 .08 .08 *Newport News Daily Press..... ) 5,413 § 05 05 
*Savannah Morning News (M), 21,220.(S) 22,161 .06(.07S) .06(,07S) **Roanoke Times & World News...(M&E) 25,246 ,08 .08 
**“Roanoke PLUTO Talatetsleteteiserrrelatee claves (8) 15,458 07 .07 
KENTUCKY *Staunton News-Leader (M), Leader..(E) 6,855 .035 035 
*The Lexington Leader ............++. (E) 19,640 06 06 * A, B. OC, Statement, March $1, 1926, 
*The Lexington Leader.............-- (8S) 19,531 06 06 + Government Statement, March 31, 1926, 
EP RCLTLO HT s SULTNT s eyelcle cje!eve. oie: a ave,e's 40:0 /e'0re (E) 9,266 04 04 +* A, B. C, Statement, Oct. 1, 1926, 
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To The Financial Advertiser 


Feae7ea|> you may have noticed, they don't build Service 
IA@S|| Stations on bridle- paths. | Paved highways are 
preferred. 


The paved highway that is jammed with the Fords 
and Rolls-Royces of the investment world leads straight up to 
the financial pages of the newspapers serving their readers with 


the dispatches of The Consolidated Press. 


These newspapers pioneered the field. 


They were first to give their readers clear-cut, understand- 
able dispatches that lifted their financial reports out of the rut of 
dry-as-dust routine. 


They were first to substitute for cryptic technicalities, 
complete, comprehensive financial news that told the man in 
the street what he wanted to know, clearly, understandingly and 


helpfully. 


These pages give their readers what they can get in no 
other paper in their city. 


Today, the newspapers of Ihe Consolidated Press stand, 
dominant and efficient, squarely on the paved highway where 
they give exclusive, comprehensive and helpful service to the 
“new ten million” investors whose needs they were first to meet. 


POSTSCRIPT TO THE PUBLISHER: 

In the last few weeks half a dozen new members have been granted ex- 
clusive Consolidated Press franchises thus leaving only a few important 
cities which are dominant market centers where this service is still 
available. 

Only one newspaper in each city can secure. this service. 

A telegram will reserve your option pending negotiations. 


The Consolidated Press Association 


Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Paris 
Eighth Floor Third Floor Third Floor Fourth Floor 
World Building Daily News Building Bulletin Building 19 Rue d’Antin 
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\ Another Great 
Campaign 


Exclusively in The Daily News 
in Chicago 


HE Daily News is the only 

Chicago newspaper carrying the 
advertising of the Associated Salmon 
Packers, which is appearing in lead- 
ing newspapers of about twenty-five 
American cities. 


The campaign has resulted in the 
sale of more than 1,100,000 cases of 
salmon this year, as compared with 
205,000 cases in the same period 
last year. 


The advertising is placed by the 
Strang & Prosser Advertising 
Agency of Seattle. 


Member of The 100,000 
Group of American 
Cities 


| THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


Advertising Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
i J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
110 E. 42d St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. Fine Arts Building 253 First National Bank Bldg. 
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SCOTT MEZZANINE-TYPE “MULTI-UNIT” DOUBLE-OCTUPLE PRESS 


With Magazine Paper Feed from Paper Floor Below Press Floor 
Compcsed of 8 Underfed Units and 4 “Heavy Duty” 64 Page Folders with Four Drives—End Folder Style 


wo Sets of Knives 


Scott Folders are equipped with double size 
knife cylinders to carry two sets of knives. 


This not only doubles the number of papers 
which can be cut with one adjustment, but 
allows a variation in the cut-off. By setting 
the knives off center, the cutting of “ribbons” 
is eliminated and a long and a short sheet may 
be cut while the sections are being collected. 


ncrease Production 


The Scott Knife Cylinder is mounted in slid- 
ing boxes held by heavy steel springs. They 
are strong enough to stand up under any re- 


quired work but will yield readily in case of 
a “choke.” 


For maximum production with greatest ease 
in operation use Scott High-Speed, Heavy- 
Duty Folders with— 


“Multi-Unit” or “Straight-Unit” Presses 
Cylinder Speed—400 r. p. m. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory . : 
New York Office - - 
Chicago Office - 


- Plainfield, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
j 1457 Broadway 
- 1330 Monadnock Block 


Cable Address: WALTSCOTT NEW YORK 
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Baltimore’s Greatest 
“Public Market’ 


@ The fame of Baltimore’s Public Markets has spread to the far 
corners of the earth. 


@ Every visitor to Baltimore—every writer recording impres - 
sions of the city—is impressed by this feature of Baltimore 


life. 


@ The public market system provides a most economical 
method of distributing the products of nearby farms to 
the homes of Baltimore— 


@ Just as the Sunpapers—Baltimore’s greatest public market - 
place — provide the most economical method of making your 
product known in the homes you want to reach! 


@ And while Baltimoreans have to “go to market,” the Sun- 
papers are delivered at the front-door—morning, evening 
and Sunday! 


Average Net Paid Circulation for Month of September, 1926 


Daily (M.&E.).  . = 246,171 
Sunday cs. es elo, Ore 


A Gain of 11,619 Daily and 6,614 Sunday Over September, 1925 


JOHN B. WOODWARD ° ° ° 
Bera Bank Bide. Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


110 E. 42d St., New York 


GUY S. OSBORN 7 INN GaAs 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago | ts, === 
C. GEORGE KROGNESS 4 ies Oe Be a 


Bee eea tances «=| «| MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper”—They Say “SUNpaper” 
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Z The 
National Advertiser 
who now advertises 


The Evening Bulletin 


has every day 


935,096 


more chances 


for doing a profitable 


FALL AND CHRISTMAS BUSINESS 


than his competitor 


who does not use this newspaper 


The net paid daily average circulation of The Bulletin for the six 
months ending September 30th, was 535,096 copies a day. 

The Bulletin’s circulation is far larger than that of any other 
Philadelphia newspaper, and is the third largest in 
the United States. 


“Nearly everybody reads 
The Bulletin.’’ 


of Circulations. 
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Jutraged G. O. P. Editorial Conscience 


Tore Mask From Indiana Politics 


sn Picture of Fiery Thomas H. Adams, Hoosier Editor Who Claims He Has “The Goods’’—Corre- 
spondents Flock to Report Events Which May Lead to Major Scandal 


IDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 13—Two years 
go Thomas H. Adams, owner and edi- 
of the Vincennes (Ind.) Commercial, 
; appointed chairman of the transporta- 
i committee of the Republican Editorial 
sociation in Indiana. From that un- 
ctacular event leads a long and slowly 
ittering fuse to the present political 
ndal in the Hoosier G. O. P. which, 
ether time will prove ita squib or can- 
1 cracker, belongs in the category of 
jor fireworks. 
nm consequence of that forgotten inci- 
it twenty out-of-town correspondents 
ve already invaded this city and more 
» reported on the way, all armed for 
‘game, which is stealthy in this state. 
e writer took the following poll of first- 
ing correspondents today: 
Paul Y. Anderson, St. Lowis Post-Dis- 
tch; Robert Barry, New York Evening 
orld; Richard Oulahan, New York 
mes; G. Gould. Lincoln, Washington 
w; Alfred H. Kirchhofer; Buffalo 
ws; Theodore G. Joslin, Boston Tran- 
ipt; Robert M. Choate, Boston Herald; 
snry Suydam, Brooklyn Eagle; D. L. 
artley, Kansas City Star; Paul R. 
ach, Chicago Daily News; W. A. S. 
suglas, Baltimore Sun; Robert Seltzer, 
eveland Times; A. J.-Lorenz and. Sam 
air, Chicago Herald & Examiner; Or- 
le Dwyer and Philip. Kinsley, Chicago 
‘tbune; Garland Ashcraft, Cleveland 
‘ess; Ned Doyle, Cleveland Press, and 
Ibert F. Baenzieger, Chicago American; 
rest Davis, New York Herald Trib- 
e, 
Tom Adams is old in the ways of the 
-y room and printer’s ink is to him like 
wder smoke to a war horse, but never 
his career has he=-instigated such a 
arch of the newspaper craft as this. 
Vincennes is the seat of Knox County, 
wn in the-southwest corner of the state. 
sums something more than 15,000 and 
ss than 20,000 people. It was the loca- 
m of a famous old fort and is rich in 
diana, French and British history. And 
> Commercial is one of the oldest papers 
all Indiana. By-report it has been a 
oney-maker and Adams, while no man 
wealth, has been free to fight the Ku 
lux Klan and barge around in behalf of 
‘form when he pleased. 
But it was not as reformer that he 
‘came transportation chairman of the 
ditorial Association. Many country pub- 
shers had trouble getting proper circula- 
on distribution and Adams had an idea 
lat trucks might be used to great ad- 
intage, the publishers themselves build- 
'€ up a state-wide delivery service. In 
‘S investigations Adams became friendly 
ith John D. Williams, director of the 
tate Highway Commission, a political 
ob which controlled the disbursement of 
pout $15,000,000 yearly, a nice plum. 
Williams confided that he had certain 
qemies. Presently Williams was in- 
icted on a paltry charge, the sale of $173 
‘orth of anvils or something like that, 
nd Williams alleged he had been framed. 


he indictment is still pending and un- 
ressed. 


By DUDLEY NICHOLS 


New York World Staff Correspondent Writing for Evtror & PuBLISHER by Request 


Thomas H, Adams 
ee EE 
roborated these stories by nearly 50 men 


Contrary to expectation the indictment 
did not force Williams’ resignation—“‘ana 
that’s when I got on the job,” Tom Adams 
told the writer. 

Adams’ investigations led him into 
strange byways. He brought up a year 
later at Muncie, Ind., and fell in with 
George Dale, a fiery editor, who had been 
in hot water with the Ku Klux Klan and 
is even now appealing from a conviction 
for contempt of court for his editorial 
opinions. 

“Dale’s story amazed me,” said Adams. 
“Through him I met Court Asher, who 
had been thick with D. C. Stephenson 
when he built up his super-government in 
Indiana. Asher made shocking revela- 
tions to me. I foynd out about the fram- 
ing of Williams. Step by step I cor- 


who had been in with Stephenson. We 
got the man’s chauffeur, his butler, house- 
keeper, secretary, stenographer, his lieu- 
tenants and trusties.” 

Adams said he determined to house- 
clean his own party and set about it with 
quiet determination. He alleges he was 
rebuffed by every official from Governor 
Ed Jackson on down. 

He says he then requested an investi- 
gating committee of the Republican Edi- 
torial Association which complied ‘by 
simply converting the transportation com- 
mittee as it stood. 

From now on the story grows con- 
troversial and will be omitted as it has 
been amply reported in the country’s 
press. But it is not treading prejudiced 


ground to explain that for nearly four 
years graft and corruption have furnished 
topics for by-talk, rather cynical and cal- 
loused, in*Indiana. 

Now and again voices had been raised 
in arraignment. Evidently nobody could 
shout like Tom Adams. Finding his over- 
tures rejected he went to his own me- 
dium. 

The Indianapolis Times, a Scripps- 
Howard paper, backed him up. 

Politicians laughed up their sleeves. 

Old Tom kept shouting. Whether he 
had “the goods,” as he claimed, remains 
to be proven. But everybody in Indiana 
seemed ready to admit the situation was 
just as bad as Adams painted it or a 
good deal worse and presently outlying 
papers began to catch the echoes of ‘Lom 
Adams’ roaring. 

If there is one thing the old Vincennes 
editor can-do it is roar. It may be 
that his polish, his perfection, his form 
in the decadent art of cussing exceeds his 
ability to roar, but that is debatable. He 
has twenty’ inflections for every oath to 
express twenty degrees of passion and he 
can permutate these infinitely by smacking 
the right fist into the left hand or the left 
first into the right. When the “old man’ 
(he is 66) cusses corruption in seven col- 
ors, the plaster falls upon the floor and the 
air goes splintering out the windows. 

Yes, as indicated at the commencement 
of this report, Mr. Adams has drummed 
up some business. But if he proves more 
the ballyhoo than a showman the boys 
will only stand in front of his tent for a 
while and. then move on back to Wash- 
ington and their home cities. 

Mr. Adams is a strapping, grizzled, 
deep-chested man whose temper bristles 
like his clipped gray moustache. He must 
have been a two-fisted editor in his day— 
and that day is not done. He talks as 
St. Paul must have talked when some- 
body. stood up for Pontius Pilate. He 
denounces the “mad dogs of hell,’ and 
when his enemies attack him he is being 
“crucified,” no*hing less. 

People admire him, not for his rural 
irascibility but for his downright honesty 
and impassioned desire for clean govern- 
ment. One would say not even his ene- 
mies can condemn him however much 
they damn: him. His is a hard row to 
hoe. All has not been clear sailing even 
in the Republican Editorial Association. 
Five of the nineteen members tried to 
block him by getting together and an- 
nouncing he was not authorized to con- 
duct the investigation. This dissension 
has not been aired, but subsequently Presi- 
dent J. Frank McDermond of the Asso- 
ciation publicly backed him up. 

Already Editor Adams has _precipi- 
tated seven $1,000,000 suits, with Mayor 
John L. Duvall of Indianapolis as plain- 
tiff and the Indianapolis Times and the 
Chicago Tribune among defendants. 
These ensued from publication of pho!o- 
graphs furnished by Mr. Adams which 
purported to represent pre-election 
promises made by Mayor Duvall to 
Stephenson in return for Klan support 
at the polls. 
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A. P. DIRECTORS ELECT SAN ANTONIO 
NEWS TO EVENING MEMBERSHIP 


Admitted Over Objections of Hearst Faper—Express Holds 
Only Legal Frotest Right—Two New Members in 
Lawrence, Mass.—Anthony Succeeds Clark 


SSOCIATED PRESS directors meet- 
~* ing in New York last week elected 
the San Antonio News, an evening paper, 
to | membership, 
over the objec- 
tions of the San 
Antonio Light, a 
Hearst evening 
and Sunday news- 
paper. 

The Light, ac- 


cording to Kent 
Cooper, A. P. 
general manager, 


holds no legal pro- 
test right. This 
right is held by 
the San Antonio 
Express, which B. 
owns the News, 

and was consequently waived. 

No Hearst representative’ voicing the 
Light’s objections appeared in “person 
before the board when final. action was 
taken last week. Bradford Merrill, gen- 
eral manager of the Hearst newspapers, 
and Victor Polachek both attended on 
other matters, but neither were instructed 
to speak on the San Antonio affair. A 
hearing on the case was first held a_year 
ago, when objections were filed by D. E. 
Town of the Hearst general management. 

No comment for publication was made 
either by officials of the Associated Press 
or by Hearst executives. It is under- 
stood that the objections raised last year 
by Mr. Town on behalf of. the San 
Antonio Light were based on the lack of 
precedent for election of a new member 
to the A. P. in a territory and field 
already occupied. ee 

The San Antonio situation differs 
radically from those in Baltimore and 
Rochester, where Hearst newspapers 
have successfully opposed election of op- 
position newspapers to A. P. membership. 
In Baltimore the News and in Rochester 
the Journal (through its purchase.of the 


H. ANTHONY 


old Post-Express) possess protest rights: 


dating from the + Illinois charter. under 
which the A. P. was operated prior to 
1900. 

No such right is vested in the mem- 
bership held by the San Antonio Light 
nor in those of several hundred other 
A. P. members elected under the present 
charter and _ by-laws. Section 6 of 
Article III of the by-laws provides that 
by a seven-eighths vote of all the mem- 
bers, a member may be given a right of 
protest against the admission of new 
members by the board of directots and 
empowering the member holding it to 
demand a vote of the members of. the 
corporation on all applications for the 
admission of new members within the 
district for which the right is conferred. 
This section has never been invoked. 

The Lawrence (Mass.) Tribune, eve- 
ning, and the Lawrence Eagle, morning, 
were elected to membership, an’ election 
held of considerable importance in New 
England. The Lawrence Telegram al- 
ready holds an A. P: membership. . 

Plans for establishment of a picture dis- 
tributing service by the A. P. was dis- 
cussed by the directors and action post- 
poned until the next meeting to ‘be held 
on the fourth Wednesday in January. 

Date for the next meeting of the A. P. 
executive committee was set for/Noy. 29. 
B. H. Anthony, publisher of’ the New 
Bedford (Mass.) Standard, was ‘elected 
to the executive committee. succeeding the 
late Charles Hopkins Clark,’ publisher 
of the Hartford (Conn.) Courant. The 
directors passed the following resolution 
paving tribute to Mr. Clark’s memory: 

“The board of directors of the Asso- 
ci Press records with deep sorrow, 
the death of Charles Hopkins Clark, in 
ex “-~ed service as a member since 1910. 
Dui © that period Mr. Clark has been 
one of the most highly esteemed members 


of this board, lending the wisdom of his 
counsel to all its deliberations in a mea- 
sure of inestimable value, in that his 
active newspaper connection of more than 
half a century imparted an experience that 
gave unusual weight to his judgment. 
“Born in Hartford, Conn., April 1, 
1848, he was the patriarch of the Board. 
“Graduating from Yale in 1871 he en- 
tered the service of the Hartford Courant, 
steadily rising to the control of that 
great newspaper over which he prestded 
for many years, until his death, and in 
which service he acquired a. national 


_reputation, as an editor, a statesman, and 


a patriot. 

“Honored many times by the political 
party ‘with which-he was associated, and 
by the national administrations reflected 
in its success, he was at all times tol- 
erant, fair minded and patriotic in his 
attitude on men and measures, placing 
country above party and the public wel- 
fate above expediency. 

“Tn every section of the country he was 
esteemed for his virtues, respected for 
his ability, and honored for the eminent 
sense of fairness that characterized his 
attitude in all matters. 

“As a member of this board his lov- 
able disposition endeared him to all his 
associates. Until the past few months, 
when prevented by the affliction that re- 
sulted in his death, he attended every 
meeting of the board, and of its executive 
committee on which he served as a mem- 
ber since his election to the board. He 
was keenly interested in these meetings, 
and in the welfare of The Associated 
Press, with which he was connected 
since its organization, and for the develop- 
ment of 
credit. 

“The board directs that a page of its 
minutes be inscribed to his memory, and 
that a copy of: this action be forwarded 
tc his family and to the Hartford 
Courant.” 

Appointment of a successor to M. E. 
Foster, former editor of the Houston 
(Tex.) Chronicle, as chairman. of the 
auditing committee was referred to the 
other committee members. They are E. 
E. Smith, Meriden (Conn.) Record; C. 
A. Morden, Poriland (Ore.) Oregonian; 
and E. J. Fehn, Evansville Journal. 

The directors commended the general 
management for the recent series of 
exclusive interviews, including those with 
President Coolidge and Bobby Jones. In- 
stallation of the new high-sneed printer 
circuit from New York to Kansas City 
was approved. 

The following emploves were retired 
on half-pay: H. C. Milholland, former 
manager of the, New York office; E. H. 
Wagner, for 36 years cashier in New 
York; A. A. McDonell, operator in 
Denver ; and Eugene McCarthy, operator 
in Cleveland. 


NEW SCRANTON SCALE 


The newspaper printers of Scranton, 
Pa., have just signed a new scale with 
the publishers which is to run for a year 
and calls for a wage advance of $1 a 
week. The union’s demands had been 
for a $6 a week advance, two weeks’ va- 
cation at pay and 7 hours a day. 


FEARING HOST TO SALES STAFF 


Joseph Fearing, vice-president of the 
International Paper Company, was host 
to the firm’s sales agents over last week- 
end at Quogue, L. I. General business 
conditions were discussed. Mr. Fearing 
declared International’s 1927 newsprint 
nrices would be announced “in the near 
future.” He declined to give the exact 
date or forecast whether there would be 
anv revision in the present price charge 
of $65 a. ton. 


which he largely shared the 
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CALENDAR 


Oct. 17-20—Graphic Arts Assn., 
annual convention, Detroit. 


Oct. 18-19—Insurance Advertising 
Conference, Tuller Hotel, De- 
troit. 


Oct. 18—Employing Printers Assn. 
of Chicago, 15th annual conven- 
tion, Chicago. 

Oct. 18-19—Carolinas’ Circulation 
Managers Assn., 7th annual con- 
ference, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Oct. 19-22—Outdoor Advertising 
Assn. annual convention, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Oct. 19-20—Inland . Daily Press 
Assn., October meeting. Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 19-20—New York State Circu- 
lation Managers Assn., annual 
convention, Hotel Martinique, 
New York. 

Oct. 20—100,000 Group of Ameri- 
can Cities, business meeting, 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 

Oct. 20.22—Direct Mail Advertising 
Assn., annual convention, De- 
troit. 

Oct. 21-22—Audit Bureau of Cir- 
‘culations, annual convention, 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 

Oct. 21—Agricultural Publishers 
Assn., annual convention, Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago. 

Oct. 21—American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, luncheon 
to publishers, Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 21—Assn. of Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives, meeting, 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 21-23—University of Michigan 
Press Club, 8th annual con- 
ferenes. Ann Ar’ or, Mich. 

Oct. 21-23—American Society of 
Sales Executives, annual conven- 
tion, White Sulphur Springs, Va. 

Oct. 21—Catholie Writcrs’ Guild of 
America, Inc., meeting, Guild 
Hall, New_York. 

_ Oct. 24—Pornight!w For-m, Debate 
on Publicity, Park Lane Hotel, 
New. ork. . 

Oct. 24-26—International Advertis- 

“ing Assn., 10th District annual 
convention, Beaumont, Tex. 

Oct. 26-27—American Asgn. of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, annual con- 
vention, Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D, C, 


NEWSPRINT CONSUMPTION UP- 


Consumption 15 Per Cent Ahead of 
Last Year, Says A. R. Graustein 


Newsprint consumption in the United 
States and Canada is running at least 15 
per cent ahead of last year. A. R. Grau- 
stein, president of the International Paper 
Company, announced last week in con- 
nection with a call for a special meeting, 
Oct. 28, to authorize the issue of $25,- 
000,000 of six per cent debentures. 

The new plant at Three Rivers, Quebec, 
will be producing at full capacity of 700 
tons of newsprint daily in 1927, Mr. Grau- 


“stein said. The new mill on the Gatineau 


River, near Ottawa, Ontario, should be 
at full capacity of 600 tons daily by July. 
Since October of last year the company 
has acquired more than 10,000,000 cords 
of pulpwood, 


FLEES BANDITS; CAR OVERTURNS 


Bloor Schleppy, secretary of the Chi- 
cago local of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, figured in an 
automobile -accident near Thornton, Ind., 
last week, in which Mrs. Schleppy was 
seriously injured. Schleppy was headed 
for Chicago when three bandits stepped 
out into the road, with revolvers drawn, 
and ordered him to stop. Instead he in- 
creased his speed and kept on his way 
despite the shots fired at him by the ban- 
dits. At a curve in the road his car 
overturned in the ditch and his wife was 
seriously hurt. She is now in a hospital 
in Indianapolis. 


COSTS FORCE ADVA 
IN UTICA PRICES — 


ae oe  - 

Press, Observer-Dispatch and Rom 
Sentinel Raise Circulation Rates 
3344% After Printers Win 


Increased Wages 


Stating the move was necessitated } 
rising production costs, the Utic 
(N. Y.) Press, Utica Observer-Dispate 
and the Rome (N. Y.) Sentinel this wee 
increased their subscription rates. 

All three papers moved their pric 
from two cents a copy, 50 cents a mont. 
and $6 a year to three cents a cop 
18 cents a week, 75 cents a month ar 
$9 a year. at 

In its announcement. the Utica Pre)! 
laid particular stress. on advances || 
composing room wages, explaining fl 
situation as follows: — | 

“Before the war printers were conte) 
with $22.50 for day and $25.50 for nig/| 
work, for 48 hours a week. \ Under tl 
spur of increased living costs * * | 
they got advances which eventually i) 
creased the scale to $43 and $46 a wee 
In 1924 they asked for a_ substanti| 
increase. The evidence was submitted | 
local arbitration and the printers we 
awarded an advance of $2 a week. T] 
Utica publishers appealed to a committ) 
representing the printers and publisher’ 
hearing appeals at Indianapolis. TT] 
award to the printers was set aside ai 
the existing wage scale continued, it thi, 
being held that no increase was justifie | 
Almost a year was consumed in the 
proceedings. i 

“Immediately the printers started a’ 
other movement for more pay, as thi 
had the right to do under their contra’ 
with the publishers. This was late 
1925. Another local arbitrator award 
them an increase of $2 a week, effecti) 
May 1, 1926. Not considering this sati, 
factory, the printers appealed to t) 
headquarters at Indianapolis and on Au 
31,. 1926, its decision confirmed the loc) 
arbitrator’s increase but made it retr| 
active to Nov. 15, 1925, instead of M: 
1, 1926. The back pay thus handed oy 
to the printers on the two Utica new 
papers amounted to more than $8,0€ 
Their current wages were fixed at $ 
for day and $48 for night work per we'| 
of 48 hours, with overtime at price ai, 
a half per hour. 4 

“Within two weeks after this decisi 
was recéived the printers’ union, on Se! 
15, submitted another demand for a fu 
ther increase in pay and a reduction — 
working hours. This demand is ne 
under consideration and discussion. 4 
has been peaceful and pleasant, but cost) 
for the Utica publishers. Adjustmer | 
with the stereotypers and pressmen 2) 
yet to be made/ji ix tgeeam a 

The Sentineh,-said: 2-5) | 

“The cost of newspaper production t! 
day, on account: of increased prices ai) 
enlargement of service, is three tim| 
what it was 10 years ago. The expa 
sion through added service, through mai 
augmented features, through enlarg 
ments, and increased value to the pub | 
has been and continues to bé a. consta 


growth.” 5, 


ACTION AT CANTON 


Mellett Defendants Must Stand Trial 
Home City and Gangster Goes to Pe 


1 "oa 

An attempt to obtain a change © 
venue for the two men Ben Rudner a 
Louis Mazer, charged with the fi 
degree murder of Don Mellett, editor | 
Canton (O.) News, failed this week a. 
their trials will start on November 8. | 

Carl Studer, former associate of Ru 
ner and Mazer, pleaded guilty to | 
charge of keeping a disorderly hou 
and on Wednesday was sentenced to t 
penitentiary for a year to three yea 


7 


. GEORGE R. DALE FUND © 


Epiror & PUBLISHER appreciatively é 
knowledges receipt of $5.00 for t 
George R. Dale Defense Fund from 
Rrenham Ranner Publishing Compat) 
Brenham, Tex. a 


it ie 
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A. B. C. MEMBERS LINE UP FOR PROXY BATTLE 


Chicago Will Witness Lively Contest Next Week—Clague’s Eleventh Hour Letter Says Theory of 


Bureau’s Foundation at Stake—New York Publishers Organize Opposition 


HE “battle of the proxies” on ques- 
tions of policy of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations will enter its final phase with 
the annual meeting of the Bureau Oct. 21 
and 22 in Chicago. New York City news- 
aper publishers, whose spokesmen are J. 
Ee Bresnahan, business manager of the 
New York World, and F. A. Walker, 
managing director of the New York 
Telegram, have gathered many proxies, 
unofficially spoken of as “several hun- 
dred,” among publishers all over the 
country in support of their opposition to 
publication of rate cards on circulation 
statements, and in advocacy of represen- 
tation for newspaper publishers on the 
- bureau’s board proportionate to the amount 
of dues paid, and also for readjustment 
of the dues schedule. 

In addition to the proxies, which have 
been gathered also by Stanley Clague, 
managing director of the Bureau, from 
members who favor the Bureau’s present 
organization plan and policies, both par- 
ties to the dispute have received assur- 


ances of personal attendance from an un- 


precedented number of members. The 
meeting of 1926, unlike most of those 
since 1920, when the newspaper publishers 
last protested against “taxation without 
representation,” promises to provide 
plenty of vigorous and thorough discus- 
sion of fundamental questions. 


While the New York City publishers 
have been active in support of their pro- 
posals, their campaign has been made by 
personal letters. Publicity has been a 
little-used weapon. 


It has been employed without stint, 
however, by Mr. Clague, who last week 
announced a 714 per cent rebate on 1926 
dues to all members, emphasizing that 
the board had been considering the action 
for many months, and had authorized it 
at this time not because of any movement 
by members for reduction of dues, but 
because the annual audit of the Bureau's 
funds for the fiscal year ending Aug. 
31, 1926, showed the possibility of the 
remission. 


This week Mr. Clague, utilizing the 
Napoleonic advantage of interior lines, 
issued a long statement “re-selling” the 
A. B. C. idea to the membership. Some 
members, several of the New York com- 
mittee included, the statement broadly 
hints, disclose ignorance of the Bureau’s 
concept and purposes by their proposal 
of a larger representation for newspaper 
publishers on the controlling body. Such 
a step, the statement implies, would either 
mean domination of the board by the 
newspaper publishers or, by giving in- 
creased representation to all classes of 
membership, would make the body un- 
wieldly if not impracticable. 

_ The New York publishers declared that 
no answer would be made to Mr. Clague’s 
letter prior to the meeting. 


Mr. Clague’s statement in full follows: 
On the eve of his departure for Europe 
in September, Walter A. Strong, pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Daily News, in an 
interview reported in Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER, made some plain and wholesome 
statements regarding the proposed plan of 
a small group of metropolitan newspaper 
publishers seeking larger newspaper rep- 
resentation on the Board of Directors of 
ime A. B.C. 
_ “The theory of the Bureau’s foundation 
is at stake,” he stated. “The original 
conception of the Bureau provided that 
majority control of the Bureau be in the 
hands of the advertisers. Let the pub- 
lishers gain 51 per cent of control if they 
wish to destroy the A. B. C.” 
n “The A. B. C.,” continued Mr. Strong, 
“has entered a new decade, during which 
it must be resold to the newspaper pub- 
_ lishing field. A new generation of news- 
Paper executives has grown up who do 


. 


> = 


not understand the fundamental pur- 
poses of the Bureau. Frank discussion 
is needed to resell them and opportunity 
for such discussion will be afforded at the 
annual A. B. C. convention to be held in 
Chicago Oct. 21 and 22. I have no doubt 
in the world that those objecting to the 
A. B. C. theory will be convinced at this 
convention that they are wrong.” 

In order that all members of the Bureau 
shall have complete information on which 
to base consideration of this subject, the 
following is an outline of why and how 
the A. B. C. was founded. 

In the fall of 1913 it became evident 
that the various attempts to form a sub- 
stantial organization for the purpose of 


EWSPAPER advertising for Septem- 
ber, 1926, in New York City news- 
papers increased 4.4 per cent over the 
total for September, 1925, the respective 
totals being 14,661,922 lines and 14,042,550 
lines. Gains were made by 11 of the 15 
newspapers listed in setting a new high 
record linage for the month. Total pages 
printed during the month increased from 
15,434 to 16.070, or 4.1 per cent. The 
figures are compiled by the New York 
Evening Post Statistical Department, Inc. 
According to analysis by classifications, 
foreign advertising in morning and morn- 
ing and Sunday newspapers - increased 
from 1,427,608 lines to 1,695,884 lines, or 
18.7 per cent. Classified advertising in 
morning papers increased from 1,647,496 
lines to -1,761,706 lines, or 6.9 per cent. 
Local display advertising in morning pa- 
pers decreased from 4,434,412 lines to 
4,306,384 lines, or 2.8 per cent. Three 
morning newspapers show total gains in 
local display advertising. All surpassed 
last year’s figure on foreign advertising 
and classified advertising. Dry goods ad- 
vertising, the largest single element in 
local display, shows a noticeable drop in 
all morning papers. The net gain in all 
morning advertising is 3.3 per cent. 
Evening papers increased their foreign 
total from 1,175,378 lines to 1,454,000 
lines, or 23.7 per cent. Local display 
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circulation verification had failed. The 
Association of American Advertisers had 
made a valiant effort to establish such an 
organization, but the national advertisers 
who had previously been willing to bear 
the burden were obliged to admit that 
through lack of sufficient funds the ser- 
vice was wholly inadequate. 

The advertising agents felt that they 
could not assume the responsibility. 

Prior to that time the comparatively 
few reports issued by the Association of 
American Advertisers were confined to 
its members and were available only to 
advertising agents who, through very 
confidential relationship with one of their 
clients who was a member of the A, A. A. 


SEPTEMBER LINAGE GAIN 4.4% IN NEW YORK 


dropped from 4,275,244 lines to 4,215,660 
lines, or 3.9 per cent. Classified advertis- 
‘ing increased from 1,082,244 lines to 
1,228,456 lines, or 13.5 per cent. The 
largest single element in the local display 
decrease results from a dispute over a 
rate increase between several local stores 
and the Evening Telegram, although gains 
in dry goods advertising are shown by 
only two of the nine evening papers listed. 
The Telegram’s linage on women’s 
specialty shops showed an increase for 
the month from 752 lines to 19,722 lines. 
The net gain on evening paper linage is 
5.5 per cent. 

Large gains in various classifications 
are noted as follows: 


Morning and Morning & Sunday Newspapers 
Sept., 1926 Sept., 1925 Gain 


TODACCOM Pas he ste acters 94,688 65,228 45% 
Newspapers 100,002 56,550 76% 
Railroads weyee: «1 cetere s 52,472 28,506 84% 
Automobile display.. 371,386 294,584 26% 
Book publishers..... 128,078 101,914 25% 
Musical instruments. 127,484 104,034 22% 
Evening and Evening & Sunday Newspapers 
Tobacco? sae tee. 105,110 41,624 152% 
Automobile display.. 348,336 275,940 22% 
Boots and shoes..... 89,618 69,148 29% 
Musical instruments. 102,574 76,242 34% 
RAGTOU seein ae creda 224,294 189,832 18% 
RailroadGirnclenrecisiners 48,266 25,942 86% 
Newspapers 62,574 13,110 377% 


Comparative total figures for the month 
follow: 


Percentage of 


1926 1925 Total Space 1926 1925 Gain Loss 
1O5S- 21,274) American eee a teciec ae ins 6.2 1,003,636 1,063,654 tiseaes 60,018 
1,588 ..1,554 . Herald) Tribune i... aie 1,624,056 1,458,012 166,054 aes 
2120) ek. O28 se slimes titre tas. creas 18.0 2,642,898 2,580,816 62,082 seeee 
IS 78Re aL GS MeWorldimrm crete vs. ava Wile) 1,607,872 1,507,690 100,182 seats 
828 888 *Mirror (Tabloid)..... 1.9 277,742 362,984 Rete 85,242 
1:340 1,128 - News (Tabloid)....... 4.1 607,592 536,528 71,064 Rice ters 
932 918 *Evening Graphic...... 1.9 278,860 199,688 79,172 wieteterds 
1136 1,222 *Evening Journal...... vers 1,126,472 1,181,606 perce 55,134 
758 698 *Evening Post ........ Os 395,460 392,940 2,520 San 3 
772 732 *Evening World ...... 55 895,358 765,118 40,240 S384 
1,024 968). "Sta i a devon ee bes en 8.9 1,299,230 1,253,426 45,804 sae S 
566 578. “Telegram anes ridmesarss See. 462,632 523,032 aNiate, Oe 60,400 
1,168 1,106 Brooklyn Eagle ...... 10.3 1,514,034 1,370,366 143,668 Roe 
736 568 Brooklyn Times 3.8 555,162 394,970 160,192 atiens 
466 538 Standard Union 3.1 460,908 451,720 9,188 
16,070 15,434 Locals Ue Asafa ce nisl paeltyelels ole 14,661,922 14,042,550 GLOTS TZ wrote ctexeia 
—_——. Net gain 
*No Sunday edition. 
1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 
FA MEIICAN Y * <taylejels ete 1,003,636 1,063,654 1,206,792 913,642 891,362 788,818 815,126 
EberalaiGresscirstane ciate me pincaceie Venn tde eines 736,822 982,604 967,058 1,041,284 
Herald Trib. ..... 1,624,066 1,458,012 1,333,986 628.426 724,190 753,188 799,570 
“iibae ae AraC: 2,642,898 2,580,816 2,531,332 1,433.464 2,074,500 1,851,767 1,897,614 
\Wlqahallh s prciiyin maw actrece 1,607,872 1,507,690 1,576,226 1,126.548 1,527,720 1,176,962 1,524,068 
i Labi ence eee 362,984 359,010 a ei Bausch Jes asals sake tia 
Ree Meee, sean 007,592 536,528 500,636 285.886 252,596 257,694 181.804 
Eve. Graphic ..... 278,860 1995688) ~ Fi-<teeae:c infteets ape neat aera snarls 
ive, Journal -.te. 1,126,472 1,181,606 1,223,742 620,378 938,506 919,910 793,936 
five, Maile 22. ass aes ee ee Pr, sciok 102,084 468,138 490,212 500,280 
vee Post. as cite ote 395,460 392,940 367,900 397.288 316.930 378,494 416,094 
Eve. World cin... 805,358 765,118 680,406 419,044 636,952 737,182 723,496 
Globe. sissies. 3. sfessone cine ee nee “k Lettn 565,798 645,092 563,292 
SVitcie eer yaiee Caring 1,299,230 1,253,426 1,139,532 601,640 756.480 706,318 737,914 
Telegrant s s.c0s ces 462,632 523.032 748.592 540,070 584.950 542,536 540.294 
P’klyn Eagle ..... 1,514,034 1,370,366 1,377,046 1,049,342 1,250,910 1,112,568 1,097,764 
Bklyn Times ..... 555.162 394,970 392,468 339,500 253.154 296,588 316,538 
Stand. Union ..... 460,908 451,720 565,492 517,458 610,826 559,572 698,786 
Potals “aac ota. 14,661,922 14,042,550 14,903,160 10,021,602 12,835,616 12,813,959 12,647,770 


+Figures not recorded, 


+Sun and Globe combined June 4, 1923; name changed to Sun March 10, 1924. ) 
ttTelegram and Mail combined January 28, 1924; name changed to Telegram May 18, 1925. 


could secure such meager information as 
was then available. 

Then came the suggestion that all three 
factors—Advertisers, Advertising Agents 
and Publishers—get together and form 
an association which would accomplish 
what each factor individually desired. 


It was said that the theory was ideal, 
but impossible of attainment. 


In a prospectus issued at that time it 
was stated: 


“All are agreed that a plan should be 
evolved whereby the advertiser shall be 
able to know, when he buys space in a 
publication, exactly what he is buying. 
And the honest publisher desires to be 
able to demonstrate to the satisfaction 
of all of his customers, exactly what he 
is selling. 

“This being the genuine desire on the 
part of the Advertisers, Advertising 
Agents and Publishers, quibbling as to 
methods of procedure to determine results 
will not bar the way. to the consumma- 
tion of this desired end, because no one 
factor will seriously jeopardize the in- 
terests of the other, if all are sincere.” 

But the objection was raised—how can 
such a plan be successful if majority rule 
prevails—and majority rule would natur- 
ally rest with publishers. And majority 
rule in such an association would also 
naturally rest in the hands of newspaper 
publishers, for they would have the largest 
individual membership. 

“Might just as well place bank exami- 
nations in the hands of an association con- 
trolled by votes of the banks themselves,” 
said the objectors. 


It is to the credit of those publishers 
who joined in the formation of the as- 
sociation that they recognized this pus- 
sible weakness and they agreed unani- 
mously that to be successful they must 
allow the ultimate control to rest in the 
hands of the advertiser members. 


After many months of consideration’ it 
was decided that a board of control be 
formed in which the majority vote would 
rest in the hands of advertiser members; 
but for the purpose of securing advice 
in the consideration of the technical 
problems peculiar to their branch of the 
industry, there should also be ‘on, the 
board equal representation of Advertising 
Agents, Newspapers, Magazines, Farm 
Papers and Business Papers. Two rep- 
resentatives from the advertising agents 
and two representatives from each of the 
publishing divisions were decided upon, 
thus requiring eleven representatives from 
the advertiser division who would devote 
the time necessary to the successful evo- 
lution of the idea. 


To carry out this plan it was provided 
in the original agreement that “the power 
to in any way alter the constitution of the 
association, shall be vested in the board 
of directors and this confirmed by Class 
A (advertiser) subscribers.” This con- 
firmation was obviously carried out by 
confirmation of the board of directors on 
which there was a majority of Class “A” 
members. 

In June, 1914, this “theory” was en- 
thusiastically confirmed at the first con- 
vention of the A. B. C. held in Chicago. 

For over twelve years it has stood the 
test of experience and the association has 
become recognized as an important factor, 
not only in the success of publishers, but 
in the saving of an immense sum of 
money to advertisers. It has also been 
of substantial service to advertising agents 
through the elimination of controversies 
regarding circulation, thereby enabling 
agents to devote the time (heretofore 
wasted) to the interest of their clients and 
the study of fields for successful market- 
ing. 

Once before in the history of the 

(Continued on page 46) 
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A.N.P. A. DIRECTORS COMPLETING PLANS 
FOR NEW MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


George M. Rogers, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Expects Bureau in 
Operation Within 30 Days—Prof. Wines Probably in 
Charge—Arrangements Being Made for Fall Meet 


RGANIZATION of a mechanical de- 
partment, second of two membership 
service plans of the American Newspaper 


Publishers Asso- 
ciation, was vir- 
tually completed 
at a meeting of 
the’ AseNir PecAc 


directors held at 
New York head- 
quarters this 
week. The direc- 


tOrss) -alsom udis- 
cussed plans for 
the second fall 


convention of the 
association to be 
held this year at 
French Lick, Ind., 
Nov. 10-12, and 
at which members 
will be given complete details of the two 
new service departments, traffic and me- 
chanical. W. J. Mathey, formerly con- 
nected with the Erie Railroad, now heads 
the trafic department, organization of 
which was announced previously by Ept- 
Tor & PUBLISHER. 

While the chief of the mechanical de- 
partment has not yet been named, the 
directors are favorably considering ap- 
pointment of 
ieee a NN 1S, 
Wines, now with 
the extension de- 
partment of the 
University of 
Wisconsin. Prof. 
Wines was at one 
time on the me- 
chanical staff of 
the New York 
Times, and has 
also been con- 
nected with the 
Chicago Tribune 
and the Minne- 
apolts Tribune. 

“We hope to 
have the mechanical department formally 
set up within 30 days,” George M. Rog- 
ers, Cleveland Plain Dealer, informed 
Epiror & PusiisHer, following the di- 
rectors meeting. Mr. Rogers is chairman 
of the A. N. P. A. mechanical committee. 

“The initial move of the new depart- 
ment will be in the direction of gathering 
and correlating all available mechanical 
statistics. Then we hope to be able to 
take steps toward standardization of news- 
paper press room equipment and be in a 
position to assist and advise A. N. P. A. 
members on mechanical problems. 

“Above all the mechanical department, 
as well as the traffic department, will be 
a service station for the A. N. P. A. mem- 
bers. There has been a _ general re- 
awakening on the part of newspaper pub- 
lishers to the importance and efficiency 
of the A. N. P. A. as an organization 
devoted to the services of its members. 

“We are adding to the present service 
facilities, because we want to serve more 
members better than we have hitherto. 
We have more than 500 newspaper mem- 
bers now, and we want about 1,000.” 

William B. Bryant, publisher of the 
Paterson (N. J.) Press-Guardian, and 
chairman of the program committee, pre- 
sented plans for the French Lick conven- 
tion, for consideration by the board. 
Speakers have not yet been named, but 
sufficient progress has been made by Mr. 
Bryant to show that this year’s fall meet- 
ing will be every bit as interesting as 
last, which was proclaimed one of the 
most successful in the association’s his- 
tory. 

The theme of this year’s convention will 
be methods of increasing newspaper rev- 
enue and speakers will stress promotion, 
various phases of advertising, and the best 
methods of adding and.maintaining cir- 


Grorce M. RoGers 


WIxLiAm B. Bryant 


culation. 

John Stewart Bryan, publisher of the 
Richmond (Va.) News-Leader will open 
the convention with an address of wel- 
come. A member will also pay tribute 
to the late Frank G. Bell, Savannah (Ga.) 
Morning News, and an A. N. P. A. di- 
rector. E. M. Antrim, of the Chicago 
Tribune, will introduce Mr. Mathey as 
head of the new traffic department, while 
Mr. Rogers will introduce whoever is 
chosen to take charge of the mechanical 
bureau. 

As was the case last year, golf will be 
an important feature of the fall meet. 
Business sessions will be held in the morn- 
ing, and the afternoons will be devoted 
to the playing of the A. N. P. A. annual 
tournament. Elzey Roberts, publisher of 
the St. Louis Star, is chairman of the 
golf committee. 

Ways of co-ordinating the work of the 
postal committee and the traffic depart- 
ment will be outlined by Jerome Barnum, 
publisher of the Syracuse Post-Standard, 
and chairman of the postal committee, 
when he makes his annual report. Labor 


& Publisher for October 
conditions will be discussed by Harvey J. ADVERTISERS TO PROBE 
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Kelly, chairman of the special standing 
committee. 

On the motion of Mr. Rogers, the direc- 
tors voted to permit representatives of 
the trade press to attend sessions, an inno- 
vation in A. N. P. A. history. Contrary 
to custom, presidents and secretaries of 
all inter-state press associations, whether 
or not they are A. N. P. A. members will 
be invited to attend the convention. 


HARVEY SELLS REVIEW 


Disposes of North American to Ma- 
hony After 28 Years as Editor 


Col. George Harvey has sold the North 
American Review, which he has edited 
for 28 years, to Walter Butler Mahony. 

Col. Harvey became editor of the Re- 
view in 1899. For many years he also 
edited and published Harper’s Weekly. 
After giving up editorship of the latter 
magazine he founded Harvey's Weekly, 
a wartime publication. 

The new proprietor of the North 
American Review, like his predecessor, 
is a Vermonter by descent. He was 
graduated, cum laude, from Ambherst 
College at the age of 20, and since his 
graduation has practiced law, more par- 
ticularly in the field of public utilities and 
plantation rubber companies. In 1909 he 
married Miss Mary Murray Butler, a 
sister of President Butler of Columbia 
University. He has written on economic 
subjects. 
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CITY WATER ANO LIGHT PLANT FLOODED 


BATTLING REGORD HIGH 
WATER WITH SAND BAGS 


With the city’s electrical power 
shut off when flood waters pour- 
ed into the plant of the Lincoln 
Water and Light Co., over a hun- 
dred workmen were fighting a 
desperate fight this afternoon to 
save the city’s water supply. 


Their weapons were sand bags, 
and working in water over waist 
deep they were piling tier on tier 
of bags on top of a coffer dam 
thrown up around the plant Satur- 
day night. 


The water at 9 o'clock this 
morning was. over two feet 


higher than the record high 
water mark of 1913 


‘ Inside the plant, with two feet 
of water on the plant floor, doors 
and windows were _ barricaded 
with planking, clay and _ straw. 
C. E. Steinfort, superintendent 
and Ben Hallock, chief engineer, 


were working side by side with 
scores of worn,. water soaked 
men, calking up holes as the ris- 
ing water broke through fresh 
loop holes. From time to time 
water spilled over the coffer dam. 


Water will continue in the. 
city's mains as long as the boil- 
ers can be fired. The flood was 
within inches of the boiler grates 
this forenoon. Pumps were busy 
every minute pumping water out 
of the inside of the plant, and 
only the I. T. S. tracks at the 
east side of the plant, acting asa 
dam, prevented another foot of 
water from sweeping in on the 
plant. 


The plant’s pumps, working 
submerged, handicapped the steam 
pressure. 


A score of trucks and teams, 
the horses wading in water up to 
(Continued on. page 2) | 


WEATHER FORECAST 


ILLINOIS—Cloudy and cooler, 
tonight; Tuesday fair and ceoler. | 


When flood waters deprived the Lincoln (Ill.) Daily Courier of its power for 
presses and linotypes, last week, it issued the above miniature hand-set newspaper 


to keep its readers informed on local conditions. 


The paper measured 64% inches 


by 9. The Lincoln Star, the other local daily, also printed a miniature edition 


to keep its continuity of publication unbroken. 
N. L. Gordon is editor of. the Star. 


of the Courier. 


Allyne V. Carpenter is publisher 


PRESS CIRCULATION 


J. M. Schmid, 
Represent Newspapers in Triangular 
Debate at Atlantic City Conven- — 
tion Set for Nov. 8-9-10 


John M. Schmid, business manager 
of the Indianapolis News, will repre- 
sent the newspaper point of view at a 


circulation clinic, 


which will be a 
feature of the an+ 
nual ‘convention 
of the Association 
of National Ad- 
vertisers to be 
held at the Am- 
bassador Hotel, 


Nov. 8-10. His 
subject will be 
“How News- 
papers Get Cir- 
culation.” 

Represent- 
ing the adver- 
tisers will be 
Verne Burnett, secretary of the advertis- 
ing committee of the General Motors Cor- 
poration, while John H. Fahey, of John 
H. Fahey & Co., speaking on “Tendencies 
Good and Bad in Newspaper Circulation 
Methods,” will complete the triangular 
debate on the newspaper topic. 

The convention will open Nov. 8 with 
an address by Edward T. Hall, vice-presi- 
dent of the Ralston Purina Company, St- 
Louis, and association president, and by 
the report of Robert K. Leavitt, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The first outside speaker will be L. 
D. H. Weld, recently manager of the 
Commercial Research Department of 
Swift i& Co., now with the H. K 
McCann Company, an advertising agency, 
who will discuss new tendencies in mar- 
keting. 

During the afternoon session of Nov. 
8, speakers will be William M. Zintl, 
director of sales, paint division, of the 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., on 
“National Distribution for a New Product 
in Ninety Days”; W. T. Grant, chairman 
of the board of the W. T. Grant chain 
stores on “Chain Store Distribution” ; and 
O. B. Westpfal, vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager of the Jewel Tea 


Joun M. Scumip 


Company, Inc., on “Selling Direct to the 


Consumer.” 
There will be three talks on the psy- 
chology of advertising and selling, de- 


k 
Indianapolis News, to — 


Atlantic City 


livered on the morning of Nov. 9, the 
afternoon of the same day, and the morn- 


ing of the 10th, by John B. Watson, 
Ph.D., vice-president of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, New York adver- 
tising agency, and the author of 
“Behaviorism.” 

Other speakers on the last day will be 
N. S. Greensfelder, advertising. manager 
of the Hercules Powder Company, on 
“New Tendencies in Industrial Selling”; 
P. B. Zimmerman, advertising manager, 
National Lamp Works, on “How We 
Sell Advertising to Salesmen” ; and F. W. 
Lovejoy, sales manager, Vacuum Oil 
Company, on “Gaining Distribution by 
Overcoming Substitution.” 

Speakers at the annual dinner scheduled 
for Noy. 9 will be Dr. W. E. Lingelbach, 
chairman of the History department, Uni-- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Robert C. 
Benchley, of Life. 


FILIPINO PAPER IN HAWAII 
The only Filipino language newspaper 


in the United States and its possessions is 


published at Hilo, Hawaii. Ang Bitwin 
is its name and it is printed weekly by 
Bonifacio Balingat, as ‘an eight- -page 
tabloid. There are 50,000 Filipinos in the 
Hawaiian Islands. It is printed in the 


plant of the Hilo Daily Tribune-Herald. 


News of national and foreign interest is 


rewritten from the Tribune-Herald and S|) 


translated into the two principal 


Fili 
pino dialects. ; 


te 
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‘ADIO MEN APPROVE PROGRAM PUBLICITY BAN 


ewart-Warner, Operating Chicago Station, Eliminate Trade Names From Its Time-Tables—Listen- 
ers’ Interest Not Served by Publication of Detailed Distant Programs 


By BENSON K. PRATT 


[FTEEN years of experience in the 
editorial departments of metropolitan 
yspapers leads me to applaud many 
the conclusions and opinions in the 
icle by Arthur Robb, published in 
ior & PUBLISHER for Oct. 2, under 
caption “Cutting Free Publicity from 
dio Programs.” 
The net result of this article is that 
> next programs to be sent out by 
‘from WBB\M, the radio station con- 
led by the Stewart-Warner Speed- 
eter Corporation, will contain no 
ect or indirect advertising in the 
-m of advertising or trade names. 
Nevertheless, I do believe that the 
yument as a whole, can be carried too 
-in some of its details. For instance, 
> thcught- was that radio stations 
mild advertise as do theatres. This 
impossible. Radio stations today are 
ard all over the United States. They 
» not, local amusement enterprises. 
msequently,. to be consistent, if this 
pught were carried out, each radio 
tion would be forced to advertise in 
susands of papers scattered from Cali- 
‘nia to Maine. 
Personally, it is not my belief that 
‘re is a conflict between newspapers 
d the radio.. On the contrary, I be- 
ve they are! ‘partners, not antagonists. 
At first it was anticipated that radio, 
lich carries the story of many great 
ents into the homes of millions of 
ople, would have a tendency to cut 
wn the circulation of newspapers. 
As exhibit A in my argument, I would 
ll your attention to the recent Demp- 
y-Tunney fight. This fight, as you 
ow, was broadcast through a large 
ain of radio stations. The ringside 
count was heard on the night of the 
ht by millions of people all over the 
nited States. I cannot speak generally, 
it here in Chicago, the Chicago Trib- 
w, on the morning after the battle, had 
circulation that neared the million 
ark, whereas its average circulation, 
cording to this morning’s issue, is.'be- 
een seven and eight hundred thousand. 
Advertising space in newspapers is 
day more valuable than ever before. 
adio is merely another channel through 
hich the attention of the public may 
- gained. That advertiser who would 
‘ foolish enough to believe that he can 
ly entirely on broadcast advertising. 
ould soon find himself in the hands of 
receiver. . 
It seems. to me that these two mediums 
e intended to work side by side. 
hrough the microphone a corporation 
enabled merely to stamp from time 
time, the name of its brand or product, 
1 the minds of the public. Such ad- 
rtising, however, is wholly ineffective, 
id loses a great part of its value if it 
not followed up by visual display in 
e€ paid advertising columns of news- 
ipers. 
As a concrete example, the Stewart- 
Tarner Speedometer Corporation may 
ention through its station that it manu- 
etures a matched-unit radio receiving 
t. This, however, will not result in 
any sales, unless this air advertising 
followed | up with space purchased in 
‘wspapers in which a more extended 
planation of the qualities and claims, 
gether with other information about 
i receiving set, is made. 
‘The preacher who does not practice 
Iks to empty pews, and I may say in 
issing, that this corporation practices 
hat it preaches. 
‘At the present time, we do call at- 
ntion to our products over the air. In 
dition to that, we utilize newspaper 
ace in some 55 or 60 cities in the 
ited States, to follow this up. Inso- 
T as indirect advertising is concerned, 
therefore of the belief that it should 
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Mr. Pratt is director of publicity of the Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corpo- 


ration, Chicago. Mr. 
phases of the radio business. 


Felix has been associated for 
He has been connected with the publicity staff of 


several years unth various 


WEAF and has also written advertising for receiving set accessories. 


Epiror & PUBLISHER presents their 
men for the radio industry. It should 


views as informed and reputable spokes- 


be said that their arguments in general 


were considered prior to publication of the article in the issue of Oct. 2. 


not be included in the programs. On the 
other hand, I- am thoroughly convinced 
that the radio studio has created and 
aroused as much interest in the minds 
of the public as have the theatres, motion 
pictures, baseball leagues, race tracks, 
and other forms of recreation and amuse- 
ment. 

Consequently, if we are to shape an 
editorial policy from the viewpoint of 
reader interest, I believe that every news- 
paper should conduct and maintam a 
radio department much more. extensive 
than is found in many of our leading 
newspapers of today. By that I do not 
mean that it should devote a page or 
so to the usual hokum of the press agent, 
but I think that there are many actual 
news stories of public interest that find 
their origin in radio studios. * * * 

Thus far I am inclined to believe that 
the managements of newspapers have not 
taken radio seriously enough. There are, 
of course, many exceptions to the opinion, 
but today how many newspapers in the 
United States provide for a column of 
constructive criticism of air programs? 
Il am thoroughly convinced that one of 
the positions that is to become prominent 
in the newspaper world, is that of radio 
critic. Thus far, in many cases, this 
work has been delegated to someone’ whe 
has no fundamental understanding, and 
in some instances, insufficient education, 
for the position. I believe that the posi- 
tion of radio critic will. become as im- 
portant a factor in newspaper life as the 
position of theatrical critic or music 


critic. Certainly this will be the case 
if reader interest is to be considered. 

When I use the phrase ‘radio critic,” 
I am literal and not figurative. I do 
not believe that such a column should 
be filled with flamboyant praise or in- 
sincere flattery. Radio broadcasting 1s 
in its formative period. It needs help. 

Insofar as revenue is concerned, it 
seems ‘to me that radio will follow the 
general lines of the theatre. In the latter 
case, the newspapers have, to a certain 
extent, been the most important factors 
in the upbuilding of the stage as a busi- 
ness. As a result, revenue has accrued 
to the newspapers, but it came after- 
ward, not before. So it, will be with 
radio. _If the newspapers will lend their 
assistance now, revenue from a number 
of sources is sure to follow. 

We will have, first of all, the adver- 
tising inserted by the retail dealers in 
the various cities. This will be aug- 
mented by advertising on the part of the 
manufacturing companies, such as the 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corpora- 
tion. 

Today we find newspapers devoting 
millions of dollars worth of space to 
such things as prize fights, horse races, 
and other recreations and amusements, 
without hope of financial return. Re- 
ferring again to the recent Dempsey- 
Tunney fight, I should like to ask, the 
various advertising managers of news- 
papers throughout the United States, 
how much money they received from Mr. 
Tex Rickard? 


“BLOW BY BLOW” 


WILLS SWINGS RIGHT Ta--YOU KNow, 
RADIO FANS, THE BROADCAST OF 
THIS FIGHT (S GIVEN TQ YOU 4a 

THE DILL PICKLE Conic 

ELMER GOOSH AT THE OE poe 
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CURTIS ME SWIGG , PRESIDENT OF 
THE CILL PICKLE COMPANY; 1S 
LISTENWING IN WITH RIS FAMILY 
Ano 1$ HAPPY TO GIVE You | ~f— 
THIS GREAT TREAT- ELMER 
GOOSH AT_THE’MIKE’, RADIO 
FANS OUT : 
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Radio sports announcing, according to Will Johnstone in New York-Wo 
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‘advertising or not. 


1,000 miles 


By EDGAR H. FELIX 


T° newspaper publishers, radio is like 
a week-end guest who stayed for 

four’ years. Apprehension is natural, 
after previous experience with such over- 
erown parasites as baseball and automo- 
tive news. Like radio, they have their 
news value and an ability to attract a 
certain amount of advertising, but the 
news space which they demand has ex- 
ceeded the advertising return. Is radio 
to grow into another Colossus, demand- 
ing valuable space and returning little 
revenue? 

In the Oct. 2 issue of Eprror & Pus- 
LIsHER, Arthur Robb presents some 
sound arguments against the publication 
of free publicity in connection with radio 
programs. One of his arguments is that, 
in 15 New York papers, during the first 
six months of 1926, a total of about 730 
pages of radio advertising was carried 
as against 833 pages of editorial space 
in the form of programs, with an addi- 
tional 200 pages of technical material 
and broadcasting station news. 

If the acceptability of news must he 
judged on the basis of the advertising 
which it brings in, it may look bad for 
radio, but it is a. lot worse for base- 
ball, and. still worse for politics and 
foreign news. Nevertheless, it is obvious 
from Mr. Robb’s figures that a huge 
amount:.of newsprint is used to print 
radio programs. 

The ‘accepted basis for judging the 
amount of space which any subject de- 
serves is its news value. If radio 
worthy..of 833 pages of space because 
of its news’value, it deserves that space 
whether it brings in a single line of 
As a matter of fact, 
intelligent discrimination has not been 
used in the publication of radio pro- 
grams, Mr. Robb is right in his charges 
that they take too much space in some 


is 


of the metropolitan newspapers. Many 
smaller newspapers: are serving their 
readers with apparent satisfaction and 


using considerably less space than some 
New York papers do. Some syndicated 
programs, for example, are models of 
brevity. consistent with completeness. 
First, we must admit that there is 
news value in radio programs, Every 
attempt: to leave them out has resulted 
in ample evidence that readers miss them. 


If all the New York papers cut out 
radio: programs for a month, somebody 


with a radio program sheet would reap 
a fortune. 

It’s not a question of programs or n9 
programs. There is something wronyz 
and it'is the fact that a lot of program 
material published has no news value. 

Most newspapers publish not only the 
detailed programs of local stations, in- 
cluding’ the insignificant tail-enders to 
which no one listens, but also the pro- 
grams radiating from cities 200, 500 and 
distant. The long distance 
hound does not care whether Abraham 
Jones, baritone soloist, is singing at 
Chicago’ or whether a symphony con- 
cert is going on in San Francisco or an 
announcer is sneezing at Honolulu; all 
he wants is to identify the station which 
he hears. - It isn’t what they are broad- 
casting, but who they are and where, 
which makes the distant program inter- 
esting. 

The New York Times on October 8 
devoted 50 inches of space to the pub- 
lication of the programs of 55 stations, 
plus 3 inches of space to a box of out- 
standing features radiating from local 
stations. Other New York papers use 
even -more ‘space. I cite the Times 
merely because I happen to have a copy 
before me as I write. Just what the 
local stations. are broadcasting interests 
the listener because he selects his eve- 


(Continued on page 46) 
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NEWS MAN HELD FOR PLACING FAKE 
STORIES IN RIVAL’S ENVELOPE 


H. B. Goode of Fiqua Charged With Sending False Items to 
Dayton News to Discredit Piqua Call City Editor— 
Detective Unravels Plot 


AN amazing story of newspaper faking 
was made public in Piqua, O., last 
week with the arrest on Friday of Harold 
B. Goode, Piqua correspondent of the 
Dayton Journal and Herald and former 
member of the Piqua Cau statf, charged 
with “furnishing false news items,” a 
misdemeanor punishable in Ohio by a 
$500 fine or six months’ imprisonment. 

Goode was indicted by the grand jury, 
released on $500 bond and on Wednesday 
of this week pleaded not guilty to the 
charge. He will be tried soon. 

Goode, on Sept. 14, is alleged to have 
taken a news letter mailed to the Dayton 
Daily News by Ray H.- Heater, city editor 
of the Piqua Daily Call and Piqua cor- 

. respondent of the News, from the local 
traction office, inserted two false news 
items, and re-mailed. it. Enmity for 
Heater was given by Goode as the motive 
for his act. 

Both stories were printed by the Dayton 
News. The longer item purported to be 
a report of a damage suit filed in Xenia, 
O., by a Kenneth Burke against Charles 
B. Upton, prominent Piqua business man 

‘and member of the city council. No 
specific basis for the suit was carried in 
the story, but in its entirety it reflected 
seriously upon Mr. Upton’s character. 

’The second item, which appeared in the 
“Piqua Column” of the News quoted 

‘Contractor J. M. Hennesey to the effect 

_that paving of Main street, Piqua, would 
be stopped at once, not to be resumed 
until next spring. Both stories, when 
read in Piqua, created much comment. 

The Upton story, standing as it did 
without a vestige of truth, created, from 
a newspaper angle, one of the strangest 
situations in Ohio newspaper history. It 

. dealt with an attempt to tamper with 
news in a way that had never been tried 
before, so far as there is any record. 
Aside from the malicious attempt to 
damage the character of Mr. Upton and 
discredit Mr. Heater, the story questioned 
the honor of newspaper men in Dayton. 

Within a few hours of the appearance 
of the Upton story in the Dayton News, 
the falseness of both stories was proved. 

It was found that no suit of any kind 
had been filed in Xenia naming Mr. 
Upton or any other man, such as quoted 
in the story. 

The main street paving story was 
laughed at by city officials and Contractor 
J. M. Hennessey. 

City Editor Heater, from whom the 
stories ostensibly came to the Dayton 
News was interviewed by Mr. Upton, 
but he could tell nothing of their origin. 
He declared he had seen the Upton story 
in the News but presumed it had been 
sent by the Xenia correspondent, and put 
in the Piqua column by the state editor 
of the News on the theory that it would 

be of more interest in Piqua than in Xenia. 

A check was immediately made by Mr. 
Heater on his own initiative. He called 
the Xenia correspondent of the Dayton 
News and learned that that person had 
never heard of a man named Kenneth 
Burke, knew nothing of Mr. Upton, and 
had not sent in a story using their names. 

This development threw a new angle 
on the case. Early the next morning the 
Dayton News state editor, Thomas Wil- 
son was brought into the case. Informed 
that the News had printed a story with- 
out foundation, and that the story could 
be used as the basis of a libel action, 
Wilson said that he had received the 
articles on both Main street and on Mr. 
Upton, in the regular letter sent to Dayton 
by Heater. He further said that the 
articles as far as he could. see, had been 
written in the regular way,. on the same 
typewriter, and had come in with the 
rest of the Piqua news..Mr. Heater 
was dumbfounded at this revelation. He 
immediately asked that, .the original 


copies of the articles be saved so that he 
could examine them. 

Before noon on Sept. 15, a group met 
in Dayton at the office of the Dayton 
News and went over the facts unearthed 
so far, C. F. Ridenour, publisher of the 
Piqua Daily Call; Mr. Heater, city editor 
of that paper, Mr. Upton, George W. 
Berry, August Coluse, Mr. Wilson, state 
editor of the Dayton News and Dan Ma- 
honey, son-in-law of former Governor 
Cox and business manager of the News, 
were those who began the investigation. 

They found that the stories about Mr. 
Upton and the Main street paving had 
come in at the regular time, and as far 
as Mr. Wilson could state, in the regular 
letter. The stories were offered in sup- 
port of this statement, and found to have 
been written on regular newspaper copy- 
paper, and on a typewriter almost exactly 
like that used by Heater. Even the style 
of the date lines leading the stories had 
been copied exactly. 

To solve the mystery Detective Joe 
Wilcox, who aided in clearing up the Nes- 
bitt murder in Ohio, was employed by the 
News, while Chief of Police Frank Gehle 
of Piqua entered the case for the Call. 

The investigation centered upon the 
office of the traction company where the 
insertion of stories was believed to 
have taken place. It was the practice of 
the correspondents to send their items via 
the interurban line to Dayton, in the hands 
of the conductor. A conductor was found - 
who remembered that Goode had delivered 
a news envelope to him: on Sept. 14, a 
rather unusual proceeding, since mail was 
usually taken care of by a traction official. 

Goode was immediately questioned but 
stoutly maintained his innocence, declar- 
ing that the envelope he had given the 
motorman was his own, addressed to the 
Dayton Journal and Herald. ; 

Many days of fruitless search followed 
during which Goode maintained his com- 
posure. Then one evening he came to 
C. F. Ridenour, publisher of the Call, 
and after saying that he had written out 
his story of the case, proving his inno- 
cence, revealed that he had taken apart 
his typewriter and thrown it in the river. 
He had done this because he felt he was 
“being railroaded,” he said, and wished 
to prevent anyone from getting into his 
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office and using it during his absence. 

When it became known that Goode had 
disposed of his machine, pressure upon 
him was redoubled, and the alleged con- 
fession foilowec. 

Mr. Ridenour denied Goode’s claim that 
he had been discharged from the Call by 
City Editor Heater two years ago. 

“Goode quit on two days’ notice to take 
another job,’ the publisher said. “He 
had my good-will and I offered him a 
recommendation. I cannot explain his 
attempt to discredit Mr. Heater by send- 
ing the faked story.” 


GRAPE GROWERS TURN 
TO ADVERTISING 


Californians Seek to Revive Wine In- 


dustry with Judicious Newspaper 


Campaign—‘‘Why Deprive Your- 
self?” A Slogan 


» California’s wine grape industry, sup- 
posedly crippled by prohibition, is at- 
tempting to stage a come-back by judi- 
cious use of newspaper advertising. 

“Why deprive yourself any longer?” 
a liberal display ad in the leading daily 
papers asks “Mr. and Mrs. Householder.” 
“Avail yourself of the privilege granted 
you by the law. Italian, French and 
other people of foreign extraction are 
enjoying their grape juice daily with 
their meals. Why shouldn’t you?” 

Then follows the statement “that the 
vintage season” is in “full swing’ and 
details of service, varieties and prices. 
The display closes with the statement 
that a “long, cold winter is ahead.” 

The reference in the advertisements to 
“privilege granted you by the law” is 
problematical, but probably is based upon 
the attitude of local judges in liquor 
violation cases. The householder is pro- 
tected by the inability of enforcement 
officers to obtain a search warrant with- 
out evidence of a sale and by the dis- 
missal of cases where officers have en- 
tered a private home without a warrant. 


MEMORIAL TABLET FOR WATERS 


County farm agents of Missouri will 
erect a bronze tablet to the late H. J. 
Waters, former editor of the Weekly 
according to John 
Howat, secretary of the agents’ organiza- 
tion. The tablet will be 32 by 40 inches, 
and will be placed in Waters Hall, a 
building in the Missouri College of Agri- 
culture at Columbia, Mo., where Mr. 
Waters was dean of agriculture at one 
time. 


| COMBINES COMIC STRIP WITH SPORT CARTOON | 


DID-HE CRACK? WOW! 


YES SIR, HI & 
WAS AWITHESS 


DEPARTURE, HIT 
WAS MOST 

PRECIPITATE, 
H) SOuLO SAY! 


SHE DONE Took 
GARAGE DOAH 
ANIALL! 


my THIS LOOKS 


ey 
Seas) 


NG ORDER 


yOu EXPEcT 
YO WIN THE 
PENNANT WITH 


Harold Russell, baseball and sport cartoonist of the Cincinnati Enquirer has 
developed a combination of the sport cartoon and the comic strip, as shown above. 
The strip introduces “Danny Dumm,” while the upper space is used for current 


sport events. . 
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HOW MANY SOLICITOI 
DOES A PAPER NEED? 


Ad Salesman Should Handiotaal 
15 Different Accounts and 100 , 
‘the Most, R. J. Breckinridge’s 


Survey Shows 


A newspaper advertising solicitor sho 
handle at least 15 different accounts, | 
cording to a survey recently completed 
Robert J. Breckinridge, general mana 
of the Lexington (Ky.) Herald. Salesr| 
on some papers handle as many as 
different accounts. al 

The Breckinridge survey is confinec 
newspapers with circulation ranging fr 
15,000 to 25,000. Dailies of this |; 
employ an average of five solicitors ¢, 
The largest sales staff in a list of | 
papers- was one with a circula oh 

e 


23,784, which found it necessary to. 
eight solicitors, and declared e 
of them should be able to handle © 
counts. ; 3 
The following table gives in d 
figures gathered by Mr. Breckin 
his survey: 


Solic- 
Circulation itors . 
D—20,479; S—22.072 4 
D—16,097; S—17,748 4 
D—21,031; S—19,000 7 
18,021--+5 7 
D—17,563; S—18,349 3 
21,371 ee 
24,000: 6 
D—19,254; S—26,266 5 
D—20,164; S—20,713 Si 
D—19,478; S—23,643 45 
D—21,673;, S—21,076 5 60 
D—20,164; S—20;713 6. 547 
L 17,644 6 4 
D—20,949; :S—19/235 9 Gum 
D—20,278; S—19,930 5: 30-8 
~D—24,028;> S—22,275 8 50 
D=—24 657; (S25, 257m Te || 
17,90, eee ae Sm 
D—14,811; -S—17,626- = 5" Bie 
D—13,719;.. S—17;815 3 ali 
D—20,058;. S—32,301 S 3 9 
D--19,316; S—17,858 5. 40 
D—24,020;. S—16,757 3 90 
D—23,784; S—23,271 8 60 
D, ex. Sat.—16,584 
Saturday—13,802 a5 25-30 
Sunday—16,592 
D—20,743; S—20,571 6 45 
16,051+ A45 40 
D—15,297; S—14.856 3 20 
D—19,356; S—20,029 7 ? 
D—22,314; -S—31.040 4 24-28 | 
15,763 | 
16,345 4 25 (| 
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SARASOTA CLAIMS RECORD 


Morning Herald Prints 108-Page ]i- 
tion Without Adding to Staff 


What is claimed to be a records 
established Sunday, Oct. 3, by the Si/- 
sota (Fla.) Morning Herald whee 
108-page Sunday paper was put out wr 
out augmenting the force of compo’ 
room, press room, editorial or adverti‘ 2 
departments. 
_ With a force of 10 men in the com) ’- 
ing room, Charles Morgan as foren), 
the paper was put out just 10 min’) 
late, although a battery of only 5 1) 
types was used. The regular daily 
tion had been put out during the wh 
previous, for a total of 184 pages. | 

_The advertising department, under « 
direction of A. W. Malone, obtai 
10,000 inches of advertising for this + 
tion, which was the Herald’s birthy 
annual, celebrating one year in the ne* 
paper field. Malone and his two ast 
ants, Charles Bryant and Russell Gy 
obtained this additional advertising in * 
than ten days’ time. |! 

The Herald composing room forei!s 
said to be the youngest in the Un 
States, the average age being twey 
four years. The oldest man in the rm 
is 32.years old and the youngest i‘! 

The editorial department is superv’ 
by Floyd L. Bell, managing editor, \¢ 
Finley Tynes, city editor. A. W. Py 
is circulation manager. #| 

George D. Lindsay, owner and gena 
manager of the Herald, is also one of: 
owners of the Marion (Ind.) Chron 
His son, David Lindsay, is one of 


‘publishers of the St. Petersburg Tus 


Once Saved Nelson’s 


iReePH STOUT, a member of the 
NY Kansas City Star staff for 35 years 
‘nd for 21 years managing editor, died 
imexpectedly early Sunday morning, Oct. 
‘0, at Sni-A-Bar Farms just outside 
ansas City. He had been in poor health 
for the last two years. In the winter of 


(924-25 he went: to Hawaii to recuperate. 
“de returned much improved, but became 
‘il again last fall and in the winter took 
f protracted journey to Japan, China and 
the Philippines. 


Ralph Stout 


' After his return in April he was far 
from well, and in July his illness took an 
acute turn, with high blood pressure and 
/an impaired heart. ©A few weeks ago 
he was removed to Sni-A-Bar Farms in 
the hope that the country air and the rest 
might help him. 
He spent a good day Saturday and went 
to bed in a cheerful frame of mind after 
an evening of reading aloud by Mrs. 
Stout. She was awakened at 4:30 yes- 
| terday morning by the sound of running 
water in the bath room. Mr. Stout. was 
lying on the floor. Apparently he had 
sunk down without a struggle. His physi- 
cian who~arrived within a half hour pro- 
nounced death due to a heart attack. He 
believed Mr. Stout had been dead for 
an hour when found. 
“Mr. Stout, was the owner of 1,000 
shares of stock in the Kansas City Star 
Company. Under the Kirkwood plan of 
operation, the holdings of Mr. Stout, par 
value $100,000 must be sold back within 
the active members of the organization. 
Six months is allowed under the trust 
agreement for the stock to be purchased 
by the organization members. After that 
_ time it may be offered to outside buyers. 
_ The stock will be readily subscribed in- 
_ side the organization since the original 
stock was greatly oversubscribed when 
| the company was formed. 

Mr. Stout was born in Adrian, Mich., 
July 11, 1866. He was the son of Jared 
Comstock and Mary Montgomery Stout. 
His parents moved to Wyandotte (now 
Kansas City, Kan.) in ‘1869. His father 
Was master painter for the Kansas Pa- 
cifie Railroad, now the Union Pacific, in 
charge of the local shops. As a young 
man Ralph worked in the shops in vaca- 
tions. In later years he often spoke of 
this as one of the valuable experiences of 
his life. 

- “Tt gave me an insight into the feelings 
and viewpoint of the man who works with 
his hands, that I have never forgotten,” 
he would say. + «= 

_ Jared Stout, his father, became one of 
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Intruder Down Stairs 


the substantial citizens of Kansas City, 
Kan. He was a member of the Board 
of Education, and its treasurer. Later 
he was elected treasurer of the city. He 
died in Horton, Kan., in 1910. 

After two years at the University he 
became restive and anxious to get to 
work. He began on the Wyandotte bu- 
reau of Col. R. T. Van Horn’s Journal 
and showing aptitude, attracted the atten- 
tion of James A. Mann, managing editor, 
who gave him a place on the regular re- 
porting staff. A few months later he 
joined the staff of the Kansas City Times 
as a reporter. A powerfully built, ath- 
letic young man, Ralph Stout was always 
interested in sports, especially baseball 
and boxing. Alfred Henry Lewis, author 
of the “Wolfville” Tales, was living in 
Kansas City at that time and they often 
put on the gloves together. 

Mr. Stout naturally gravitated to the 
sports department of the Times and he 
became sports editor, and later city editor. 
His keen interest in affairs, his instinctive 
judgment of news values, his broad grasp 
of situations and his driving energy made 
the local news service of the Times stand 
out. And so in 1892, W. R. Nelson sent 
for him to come to the Star as city editor. 

An incident that occurred shortly after 
Mr. Stout came to the Star cemented the 
friendship between the owner and his city 
editor. A disgruntled politician came up 
to the Star office one morning to “lick 
the editor.” He found Mr. Nelson in the 
small office he used in the building on 
Wyandotte street, near Ninth. The visi- 
tor leaned over the desk and struck at 
the seated editor, who upset most of the 
things in the room as he struggled to his 
feet. 


Mr. Stout heard the commotion, rushed 
into the room, seized the politician, who 
was carrying a revolver, and threw him 
down stairs. There was no more trouble 
from men wanting to lick the editor. 


Mr. Stout’s life was that of the active, 
enegetic newspaper man. After 13 years 
service as city editor he became managing 
editor in 1905 in succession to T. W. 
Johnston. As a news man he showed un- 
usual capacity. His handling of such 
outstanding events as the San Francisco 
earthquake, the Titanic disaster, the open- 
ing of the World War, the sinking of the 
Lusitania and the Armistice was a source 
of pride to the staff. 


Politics was an absorbing subject to 
him. -Nothing delighted him more than to 
supervise the handling of a national con- 
vention. He began attending conventions 
in 1900 and with the exception of the 
Democratic national convention of 1920 
in San Francisco, he attended all the 
national conventions of both parties from 
1990 through 1924. 

But he was more than a news man, 
like Nelson, his chief, he regarded city 
and national problems in no neutral way. 
To him they were vital matters. 

He saw clearly the nature of the prob- 
lems and their importance. Always he 
measured them by high standards. 

If he star‘ed a campaign for a better 
garbage system, for city improvements of 
any sort, for decency in policies, he was 
concerned with accomplishing things. 

In the early part of. the World War, 
he became especially concerned with the 
vanreparedness of the United States. The 
Middle West was pacifist. It wanted 
to keep out of the war. Preparedness was 
unpopular but Mr. Stout was convinced 
the United States would finally be dragged 
into the struggle and it must be ready. 
He would go over to the editorial depart- 
ment every few days and say: 

“Don’t you think we ought to have an- 
other editorial on preparedness? We've 
got to keep pounding to get this country 
in shape. Our readers may not like it, 
but it’s our job.” 
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DIES, ENDING 35 YEARS SERVICE 


%assing of Veteran Editor Sudden—Long Active Career— 
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Naturally he was a tremendous admirer 
of Theodore Roosevelt. When the ar- 
rangement was made for Roosevelt to 
contribute editorials to the Star during 
the early part of the war, he went to 
Oyster Bay to discuss plans with the Col- 
onel and came back teiling with much 
amusement how Colonel Roosevelt had 
introduced him to Mrs. Roosevelt: 

“Edie, I want you to meet my boss.” 

After the war the Star published the 
Roosevelt editorials in a substantial vol- 
ume, to which Mr. Stout contributed an 
elaborate introduction. 

As an executive official he had no time 
for writing. But his visit to the Philip- 
pines last winter resulted in a series of 
articles on conditions there that attracted 
w.de attention. They were written with 
that vigor and lucidity that characterized 
his thinking and conversation. 

As he outgrew his early joy in active 
sports he found nothing to take its. place, 
until a dozen years ago when he bought 
a 160-acre farm 30 miles east of Kansas 
City on the Sni-A-Bar road adjoining the 
Nelson farms. This became his one great 
recreation. He was especially interested 
in cattle and he made his place a live- 
stock farm. Nothing delighted him more 
than to drive out there for the week- 
end. Put on his old clothes, work around 
the place and fraternize with neighbors. 

“When you fellows get to be old stilts,” 
he would say to his associates, “you will 
be glad to come out and hoe potatoes for 
Farmer Stout.” 

A driving managing editor, he was al- 
ways kindly and sympathetic in his per- 
sonal relations. Men went to him with 
their troubles and always found in him 
an understanding listener and a wise coun- 
selor. 

One day at his desk he opened a letter 
and a check for $10 fell out. 

“That ends a pleasant surprise,” he re- 
marked to a man who was talking with 
him. “Years ago I knew this chap on the 
old Times. He wrote to me from San 
Francisco last year, with a hard luck 
story. He said he had to have $100. I 
kissed it goodbye and sent it to him. 
But now‘he has paid up. He has helped 
my faith in human nature.” 

In 1898 he married Miss Mary McCabe, 
who was then in charge of the reprint 
department of the Star. Two children 
were born to them. ‘Martha and David. 
Martha was married last year to Frank- 
lin Wright Gledhill of New York. David 
is in a New York School. A sister, Miss 
Helen Stout lives in Chicago. 

Funeral services were held at 2:30 
o'clock Tuesday afternoon at the home, 
Forty-fourth and Locust streets; and were 
conducted by the Rev. Robert Nelson 


Spencer. Burial was in Mount Washing- 
ton Cemetery. 
Pallbearers were: Irwin R. Kirk- 


wood, A. F. Seested, George B. Longan, 
Henry J. Haskell, D. Austin Larschaw, 
Fred C. Trigg, H. L. Nicolet, Edwin G. 
Pinkham, John T. Barrons and Earl 
McCollom, all associated on the Star. 

Hundreds of messages of condolence 
from all section of the United States 
were received by the family. 


PRESS GROUP TO VISIT N. Y. 


Alakama Editors to Held Annual Out- 


ing in Gotham Next Summer 


The Alabama Press Association, at a 
mee‘ing held in Birmingham, Oct. 8, voted: 
to hold the next summer meeting and an- 
nual outing in New York City. The de- 
cision for the outing lay between Cuba 
and New York and the majority voted 
for the latter place. 

The meeting was called by F. W. Stan- 
ley of the Greenville Advocate, president 
of the association. Horace Hall of the 
Dothan Eag'e, secretary. was appointed 
to make reservations and plans for the 
trip. 

Under a plan adopted last vear the Ala- 
bama Association holds its. winter. business 
session in two sections. the one for North 
Alabama in Birmingham and the one for 
South Alabama in Montgomery. The 
Birmingham meeting will be held on Jan. 
8 and the Montgomery meeting Jan, 22, 


ll 


CANADIAN PRESS BOARD 
MEETS IN QUEBEC 


Robinson Succeeds Ellis as Director— 
Daily Group Also Convenes— 
Pay Tribute to 
Marson 


Directors of the Canadian Press held 
their semi-annual meeting at the Chateau 
Frontenac, Quebec, on Thursday, Oct vk 
under the chairmanship of J. H. Woods, 
Calgary Herald, president of the Associa- 
tion. Following the meeting, which was 
private, a statement was issued announc- 
ing that the Progres-du-Saguenay had 
been admitted to membership. It was 
also announced that F. B. Ellis, St. John 
Globe, second vice-president, had resigned 
from the directorate and that H. B. Rob- 
inson, St. John Telegraph-Journal, had 
been elected a director in his place. Henri 
Gagnon, Le Soleil, Quebec, representative 
on the directorate of the French-Canadian 
newspapers, was elected second vice-presi- 
dent. 


J. H. Woods 


' The directors were entertained at lunch- 
eon at the Garrison Club, Quebec, by Mr. 
Gagnon. : 

On Friday, Oct. 8, directors of the 
Canadian Daily Newspapers Association 
held their semi-annual meeting in ine 
Chateau. Frontenac, under the chairman- 
ship of Hon. Frank Carrel, president of 
the Association. Several reports were 
presented, all of which’ showed that the 
affairs of the Association were in a. satis- 
factory condition. 

To fill the vacancy created by the death 
of W. S. Marson, Montreal Star, V. E. 
Morrill, Sherbrooke Record, was elected 
to the directorate. A resolution of sym- 
pathy with the widow and family of Mr. 
Marson was adopted. It was decided that 
the next annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion would be held in Toronto in April, 
1927. 

Dinectors sore thes: @. eee Nae AS rand 
also the directors of the Canadian Press 
were entertained at luncheon at the Gar- 
rison’ Club by Hon. Frank Carrel, while 
in the evening the three local members of 
the Canadian Press, L’Evenement, Le 
Soleil and the Chronicle-Telegraph, ten- 
déted a banquet to the visiting publishers 
in the Chateau Frontenac. 

On Saturday evening, Oct 9, a reunion 
of the surviving members of the Canadian 
Press expedition to the Western front in 
1918 was held at the Chateau Frontenac, 
following which several of the visiting 
publishers left for the hunting camp in 
New . Brunswick of T. F. Dummie and 
Howard P. Robinson, of the St. John 
(N. B.) Telegraph-Journal, where they 
spent several days. 


UNION TO VOTE ON SCALE 


. Typographical Union No. 6 will meet 
Oct. 17 at the Star Casino, New York 


to vote on the scale proposed by the New 
York newspapers. 
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SEATTLE DRUGGIST INCREASED SALES 
BY BOOSTING DOCTORS IN HIS COPY 


“Consult Your Physician” Slogan Stressed—$1,250 “Thrown 
Away” in Goodwill Advertising Before Newspapers Were 
Used—$2,000 Budget Increased Volume $20,000 


By MANDUS E. BRIDSTON 


[- is generally assumed that one of the 
prerequisites of a successful prescrip- 
tion drug store is location in a doctors’ 
building. Braley, Inc., prescription drug 
store in Seattle and Portland, has never 
been favored with such a location, but 
despite this handicap the firm’s assets have 
increased from $1,200 to more than $50,- 
000 since 1918. Most of this gain has 
been made during the past three years, 
or since Edward R. Braley, president, 
conceived and executed an advertising 
campaign, unique in its inception and 
methods, but remarkably effective, as re- 
sults indicate. Though the idea back of 
it is particularly applicable to the drug 
business, it can readily be adapted to 
almost any line in the local field. 

About 85 per cent of the volume of 
Braley, Inc., comes from the doctors, and 
since the number in the field is limited, 
it would seem that the best way to reach 
them would be through direct mail or 
personal solicitation. Braley decided that 
both were ineffective, because overdone 
and for various other reasons. Then he 
went into the daily newspapers with 
quarter-page ads, but not until he had 
almost exhausted his assets in other di- 
verse forms of advertising. However, he 
did not address his message to the physi- 
cian, but to the public at large, though 
only an insignificant minority of the peo- 
ple could be regarded as prospects. 

Braley played a trump card; he did 
something for the doctors which they 
could not do for themselves—advertise 
their business, regarded by the medical 
profession as unethical. However, coming 
from a druggist it was well and proper 
and received~ official approval of the 
American Medical Association. The doc- 
tors, in turn, reciprocated in a definite way 
by extending patronage. 

“When I started the business in 1918 
with a broken down show case and a 
stock that could almost be put in a shirt,” 
Mr. Braley put it, “I took it for granted 
that I would have to advertise in order 
to build a business. Like a good many 
other suckers, I went into every theatre 
program and women’s club bulletin that 
came along—pirates on the sea of adver- 
tising, I now. call them. One year I spent 
$1,250 in this socalled ‘goodwill’ adver- 
tising, and at the end of the year dis- 
covered that my gain in volume was only 
$870. Of course, I concluded that my 
advertising budget had been literally 
thrown away, for I had a right to as- 
sume that the meager gain was only the 
result of natural growth of a small busi- 
ness. 

“Then I began to give the matter of ad- 
vertising some serious thought. I must do 
something different—get out of the beaten 
path. I did not want to drop advertising 
and depend solely on personal solicitation, 
for doctors do not like to be interrupted 
during office hours. Even though they 
listen courteously, what you tell them 
goes in one ear and out the other, for 
their minds are on their waiting patients. 

“T determined that I would find out if 
there is anything in advertising, if it broke 
me; and so I contracted for six quarter- 
page ads in a Seattle daily newspaper— 
enough to break me if the campaign didn’t 
deliver the goods.” 

But it did, and the campaign has con- 
tinued to date. The resulting chain of 
branch stores in the Pacific Northwest— 
the one in Portland, said to be the .finest 
on the Pacific Coast—bear witness of the 
fact. 

However, it was not the mere fact that 
Braley, Inc., used display space in the 
newspapers that turned the trick—it was 
the nature of the message. 

One of the first quarter-page ads read 
as follows: “Your Physician will guide 
you from sickness to’ Health. ‘Your 


physician holds the key to your future. 
Upon him depends whether you are physi- 
cally fit to compete with other men and 
women. Good health is the essence of 
every man’s success. You should consult 
your physician regularly and have a thor- 


ough analysis of your physical condition. gout in the ad: 


You may have some slight ailment, and 
through neglect might develop something 
serious. Safeguard your most sacred as- 
set—your health. Consult your physician 
at first symptom of illness.” 

The ad was graphically illustrated by 
picturing a horde of people crawling on 
hands and knees from the dark valley of 
“sickness” to the bright hill-top called 
“health.” This, like several ads, was in 
two colors. 

Braley coined the slogan “Consult your 
Physician at the first symptom of illness,” 
and featured it in all the advertisements ; 
in fact the entire advertising program is 
built around this slogan. 

“We sell only through your physician,” 
explains an announcement, “as we have 
found that policy the best—for you to 
consult your physician before using or 
taking medicine. An examination by 
your physician often discloses contributing 
factors. You will always save yourself 
time,. money and sometimes suffering if 
you only consult your physician at the 
first symptom of illness.” 

Another advertisement stated: “We 
will not carry patent. medicines or ‘cure- 
alls,’ and, as many of you know, we will 
voluntarily sacrifice many sales rather 
than sell the public something we believe 
worthless.” A convincing evidence of 
good faith, that appeals to the casual 
reader, and of course, pleases the doctors. 


mi 


health and happy. 


308 UNION ST. 
EL iot 3173 


YOUR DOCTOR 
HOLD 


t the First Symptoms of Illness 


VERY fifty seconds a life is lost in the United States from ignorance or neglect of cura- 
tive measures. Every year over 1,500,000 sick beds are kept filled unnecessarily. Every 
year the loss cut off from earnings by disease and premature death is $1,500,000,000. 


The medical profession, using every scientific method available to mankind, is slowly but 
positively diminishing the sufferings of millions, but DESERVE your cooperation. 
how you can help stamp out sickness and suffering. If you are ailing in any way, don’t wait 
until you get down sick in bed, but SEE YOUR DOCTOR the minute you fee! poorly. That’s 
a duty you owe humanity to prevent contagion, and incidentally it will keep you in good 


When your Doctor gives you a prescription 
ask him about our service, our quality, 
our price and our interest in humanity. 


ED. R. BRALEY 


Prescription Druggist 


Motorcycle Delivery 


To win good-will of the local doctors, Ed. R. Braley is buying newspaper 


Note that in this institutional adver- 
tising there is no specific mention of the 
wares sold by Braley, Inc., and prices 
would be as out of place as fish out ot 
water. But the ads sell merchandise! 


But not all the ads are general. Some 
are specific. In August an ad was run 
concerning tonsils—a reminder that in- 
fected tonsils should be removed before 
the cold weather sets in, backed by “‘rea- 
son why copy” to the effect that infected 
tonsils cause many bodily ailments. Un- 
der a caption, “What are tonsils?” was 
an informative paragraph. 


It would seem that this type of adver- 
tising strikes at the very heart of the 
prescription business, as Braley pointed 
“My business is filling 
prescriptions. The more diseased tonsils 
that are NOT removed, the more pre- 
scriptions I will have to fill this winter.” 
But that’s what makes it good advertis- 
ing. Such obvious unselfishness is bound 
to have a favorable reaction. 

And Braley is sincere in his altruistic 
propaganda in behalf of the public health, 
even though it has its financial reward. 
He feels that advertising of this character 
should certainly serve the public by dis- 
tracting attention from the fraudulent pre- 
tenses of organized quackery, which 
spends large sums of money to sell serv- 
ices to prospective patrons. The medical 
profession is bound by tradition, but ap- 
preciate the benefits, none the less. 

Braley’s sincerity is again evidenced in 
his exploitation of Diphtheria-Toxin 
Antitoxin Mixture, a relatively cheap 
compound use to immunize against the 
disease. 

“Tf I supplied all the Diphtheria-Toxin 
Anitoxin Mixture sold in this territory, 
my profits would not be as large as those 
on only my share of the Diphtheria An- 
titoxin sold. The former has a small 
margin of profit, due to its relative cheap- 
ness, while the latter runs into real money. 
But it is eminently better to encourage 
the public to guard against this dread 
disease than to wait until the disease 
has been contracted,” Mr. Braley declared. 

The merchant who can convince his 


S THE KEY : 
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OPPOSITE THE POSTOFFICE 
Open All Night E iot 3106 


space for copy such as appears above—two-color copy distinctly off the 
trodden drug store path, 


trade that he is sincere in promoting t 
customer’s best interests, need not wo 
about increasing his volume. The o 
day the writer went into a haberdashi 
and inquired for a certain type 
“slicker” introduced to the trade last year, 

“Yes, we have some left, but Pm 
afraid we'll have to give them away— 
just a fad that didn’t deliver the goods 
He might have sold one, at least, a 
profit, but he chose to be frank. 
merchant sold me a top-coat, and he'll 
probably sell me several suits of clothes, 
But let’s get back to the story. 

The first year Braley, Inc., adopted 
program of advertising the firm 5 
$1,250 in eight months—the same amo 
that had been spent the previous year 
haphazard program or “good-will” adyer- 
tising. Whereas the gain in volume dur- 
ing the previous year was only $ 
about $400 less than the amount 
for advertising—the following 
showed a gain of approximately $ 
during the eight months. The next 
with the advertising appropriation dou 
the firm showed a gain in volume 
approximately $10,000, and last year y 
a slightly smaller advertising budget, 
gross volume increased over $20,000. 

The exact figures follow: Oe 


Adv’g. es 
. Appn. Volume in 

Twelve month period } 
“ecocdwill” advertis- mE: 
in psa lga an Ee 1254 $39,564 $870 
Eight month period ‘* 
newspaper advertis- Sa 

| TEPIS eh ister noe nays are eee 1,250 44,785 Sy 
Following year of news- ; & 
paper advertising... 2,400 55,284 10,499 
Last year (1925)..... 2,224 75,957 20,673 


These figures speak for themselves. i 
Do the physicians take kindly to this 
plan? Besides expressing their opinions 
by increased patronage, when the lew 
Medical and Dental Building was opened 
in Seattle, Braley, Inc., received m 
than half the votes cast by the physi 
to select a druggist to serve them in 
building, among ten or more contesi 
Through no fault of the doctors, the plan 
didn’t materialize, and Braley is doing 
business at the same old stand. . 
As was said in the beginning of this 
article, the idea behind this campaign can 
be varied to fit almost any line. Lawyers, 
dentists, restaurateurs, realtors, and eyen 
ministers of the Gospel, would not ob- 
ject to having an enterprising haberdasher, 
furniture dealer, ad infinitum, tell the: 
story to the public. Much business would 
result directly from these people, and by 
virtue of being “different,’ such a cam- 
paign would create considerable acai 
and interest from the general public. A 
haberdasher, for instance, might exploit 
a variety of professions and businesses, 
varying his copy from week to. week. | 
A variation of this was the advertismg 
campaign of Martin & Eckmann, Seattle 
haberdashers, who ran a series of “dress 
for success” ads, featuring the photographs 
of prominent Seattle businessmen, with 
signed statements from them relevant to 
the importance of dressing well. i 
“T’ll scratch your back, if you'll scratch 
mine,” may be a rather homely way of 
putting the idea—but very expressive. 
Particularly applicable to those, who, like 
the physician, can’t “scratch their | 


backs.” ; 
ms 
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Second I. A. A. Clubs Again Name 
Correspondence Schools Man President 


H. C. Squires of the International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa. 
was re-elected chairman of the Second 
District of the International Advertis- 
ing Association (New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Mary- 
land) at the closing session of the annual 
district convention in Lancaster, Pa., 
last week. Schenectady was chosen for 
the 1927 meeting. ae 

Other officers are S. Roland Hall, 
Easton, Pa., vice-chairman; Mrs. Flor- 
ence Beidelman, Bethlehem, Pa., secre~ 
tary-treasurer, and Mr. Squires, Lester 
Mueller, Baltimore; W. W. Heidelbaugh, 
Lancaster, and Miles R. Frisbie, Schenec 
tady, representatives of the district on 
Advertising Commission, 


SQUIRES RE-ELECTED 
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By PAUL M. 


ILROAD AVENUE in Elmira, 
q. Y., has been termed “one - of 
‘oughest spots between New York 
{ and Chicago.” 

! Gambling and 
: a vice flaunted 
openly there, un- 
til a fighting edi- 
tor shocked the 
city with revela- 
tions of existing 
conditions and 
succeeded in en- 
listing the sup- 
port. of decent 
citizens and cap- 
able officials in 
removing the sc- 
cial menace. 


/.D. Ricuarpson Mathew OD. 
i 0 - Richardson, edi- 
| eae tor of the Elmira 
jay Telegram, a Gannett news- 
(;; is the man whose _ crusade 


|: Elmira. a safe place for young 
sand women. For several months he 
jsed conditions there, until at the 
ent time many of the gambling houses 
sk resorts are closed. 

‘he Sunday Telegram conducted a 
orn fight before it was able to in- 
-t the officials in the sincerity of its 
its and the determination behind the 
‘ide to clean up the town,” he said 
it. asked to outline the conditions he 
cantéred in his fight. “We invited the 
< of the police department to join us 
ae work, but he declined with the 
tle statement, often repeated that he 
doing his duty and would continue to 
he Thus we were compelled not only 
age war against the underworld, but 
eolice as. well...) Ss 

“ven the patrolmen, as a whole, were 
{in sympathy with the movement, we 
d, and with their chief luke-warm 


i little heed to a really dangerous — 


{tlon, a constant menace to the com- 
ity. 

‘Iowever, due to the relentless news- 
ir attack the gamblers and proprietors 
dives harboring girls and women 
me frightened and sought to clean up 
¢ premises before their trafficking in- 
ed them in criminal procedure.” 
likey Richardson was sincere in his 
ts to clean up Elmira’s underworld. 
Lit took time for people of the better 
4; to awake to the realization that his 
upaign was not “just a newspaper 
it.” Churches of the city finally began 
jndorse his efforts. And then the 
De commission felt compelled to call 
jeeting to discuss the situation. 

t the meeting of the police commis- 
¢ Corporation Counsel John J. Crowley 
ve forth as a champion of the Tele- 
rn. He first quoted various laws con- 
sing legal methods of suppressing 
abling resorts and houses of ill fame. 
In he delivered what the Sunday Tele- 
tn declared to be the “hottest tip” ever 


aled the Elmira police department. He 
ta 

{ the police department, from its 
‘ down, desires to suppress gambling 
an do it; and it can suppress disor- 
houses as well. If I were the chief 
dolice and I knew that a disorderly 
cse existed in any part of the city and 
d not comply with my command, I 
id station enough men around that 
aicular place to suppress it, or until I 
; compelled by some court to do dif- 
ently.” 
jven though the Telegram from then 
tmade Corporation Counsel Crowley’s 


a the big points of its campaign, 
fyas some time before the paper was 
to arouse public opinion sufficiently 
‘et results from official sources. This 
r it devoted even more space to 
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UGHEST STREET” 
z ELMIRA EDITOR’S BRAVE FIGHT 
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CLEANED UP BY 


mbling and Vice Resorts on Railroad Avenue Closed When 
Public Realized Their Menace to Youth—Official 
; Apathy Hindered Fight 


WILDRICK 


fighting the mild methods used by the 
city’s police department. The staff of re- 
porters was successful in obtaining inside 
facts which were used in articles. The 
only additional help necessary was fur- 
nished by a private detective who was 
hired for a time to aid in investigating 
underworld conditions. 

And through it all an outstanding fea- 
ture was that although the Sunday Tele- 
gram carried accusations galore, every 
accusation was apparently backed up by 
the truth. At no time were libel suits 
so much as threatened against the 
Richardson edited paper. 

The charges made by the Telegram 
were greatly strengthened when at the 
height of its campaign a fire broke out 
in an “athletic club” managed by the self- 
styled Lackawanna Athletic Association. 
Photos of the partially destroyed struc- 
ture were taken after the fire. These 
photos showed it to be entirely used as a 
gambling resort. The place was pro- 
tected by the use of a heavy bar across 
the entrance and the installation of an 
electric bell on the exterior which must 
be ‘rung before one might enter. The 
Telegram in the course of ‘its investigation 
of the property found that the “club” was 
owned by an election commissioner, well 
known in local politics. 

Railroad Avenue, the headquarters of 
vice in Elmira, is recognized as one of 
the toughest spots between New York and 
Chicago. Police were told by proprietors 
of so-called cafes on the ayenue either 
to leave their joints alone or lose their 
jobs on the police force. Many pro- 
prietors reigned behind barred doors 
which were fitted with electric locks. 
Others threatened uniformed officers with 
civil actions if they inspected their places 
and boasted of their political contribu- 
tions to obtain protection, so it was stated 
in the columns of the Telegram. 

When the Telegram made its fight still 
stronger, the Railroad Avenue gang and 
others of the city’s underworld became 
frightened at the exposures being made. 
Editor Richardson expresses it thus: 

“Political| ‘interference was openly 
charged. And this class of politician was 
attacked by the Telegram with the result 
that places that had felt confident of pro- 
tection up to that time, closed up shop and 
the girls disappeared from Railroad Ave- 
nue resorts, Elmira’s underworld retreat. 

“The battle continued until practically 
every public gambling resort was closed.” 

Previous to the Telegram’s investiga- 
tion, there seemed little hope of anyone at- 
tempting to buck the interests behind or- 
ganized vice in Elmira. Perhaps the main 
reason was that it had been more than 
whispered that politics and vice were, to 
a certain extent, pulling together. 

In a specific instance, the newspaper 
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outlined its stand by making a statement 
of the reason for the large amount of 
publicity given certain conditions, heading 
it with “What Is It All About?” The 
statement follows: 

“A very well-meaning citizen suggests 
to the Telegram that the things that are 
being revealed in these columns every 
week are things that ‘always have been 
and always will be. 


“The Telegram wants to make one point 
definitely clear. This newspaper is in 
this task of throwing the light of day 
on some of the things which are taking 
place under the very nose of the police 
and the good people of the city for the 
single and sole purpose of protecting a 
rapidly increasing number of young people 
who think it is smart to go the way of 
the rioters. 

“We know what we are talking about 
when we say that somebody just simply 
must take notice of these things—the 
tenth of which can never be printed. 
Somebody must make it unsafe for the 
situation to continue. Somebody must 
broadcast the truth that boys and girls 
will be afraid to take the chances that get 
them into such places and such habits. 

“You can not know because you have 
not seen. You must not misjudge the 
motives of this newspaper. You owe 
your support to this job. You are not 
sure, maybe it is your own very boy or 
girl the Telegram is fighting for—any- 
way it is for thousands of them who are 
getting away with all manner of subter- 
fuge which gets them free of the home 
ties long enough to meet the kind of men 
and boys or girls or women who do youth 
no good. 

“Ts it true that ‘it always has been and 
always will be’? It is not! What used 
to be was nothing like this. What ‘used 
to be’ had some semblance of respect and 
responsibility for youth—mere children. 
This has not. 

“For God’s sake, parents, police, MEN 
don’t just sit back, read and say ‘inter- 
esting.’ This situation is real.” 


Despite the statement that the news- 
paper’s. campaign was for the younger 
generation, it has been pointed out that 
it was a big aid-to others. For it was 
necessary to drive out those gaining il¢ 
legal spoils from the youngsters’ parents 
in order to’help the youngsters them- 
selves. The: object was to keep Elmira 
clean no matter who was affected and to 
make it a safe place for the present and 
future. Si 

As many as‘ 25. professional gamblers 
have been known -to await outside the 
publication quarters of the Telegram: in 
order to:obtain copies of the paper from 
the newsboys when they first made their 
appearance on the streets. The gamblers 
never knew what was to.come until they 
read the contents of that portion of the 
paper given over to vice conditions. It 
was thought by many that the charges 
of the Telegram would bring the Grand 
Jury into the case. Editor Richardson 
was in fact called before that body to 
testify as well as members of his re- 
portorial staff. But although the Grand 
Jury started to investigate on two occa- 
sions, the huge expense necessary for 
carrying on an investigation, acted as a 


REPORTER IS KEY-MAN OF THE PRESS 
By William Preston Beazell 
Assistant Managing Editor, New York World. 


[HE reporter is the key-man of the newspaper. His are the eyes, the 


ears, 
executives are drawn. 
reporters are almost non-existent. 


the mind, indeed, that fashion it. 
The editors, great or small, who did not begin as 
What makes a reporter? 


It is from his ranks that the 


Practice chiefly. 


He needs, first of all, curiosity, as the scientist must have it, for no “story” 
is complete that 


mind. He must 


does not answer every question it provokes in the reader’s 
be a lover of truth and fairness for their own sakes; there 


is no excuse for inaccuracy or injustice that is purposely or carelessly per- 


mitted. He 


lead him, and his newspaper, on to humiliation and disaster. 
have personality, though that lack may be overcome. 


must have judgment, lest superficial estimates of men and facts 


He ought te 
He ought to take 


himself and his work seriously; the esteem in which he is held and the 
success he achieves will be determined chiefly by his own standards. 


Lastly, 
can’t, or don’t! 
is not merely the use of words. 


It requires background and a sense 0 


= 


and firstly, he must know how to write—too many newspapermen 
He should know his tools as does the engraver. Writing 
It is the sure, effective presentation of facts. 
f values as well as craftsmanship. 


ye | 
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barrier against such action. The Elmira 
case, withthe exception that there was no 
actual bloodshed, offered fully as much 
to contend with as did.that which brought 
about the. murder of Editor Mellett in 
Canton, Ohio. In connection with the 
latter tragedy Mr. Richardson of the Tele- 
gram states; 

“Tn the Mellett murder at Canton, I 
gee there is much ‘strategy, bickering, and 
dealing embroiling the press, bar, and 
political system in a quarrel as to who 
shall solve the murder. If they had 
quarreled before the murder as to who 
should take a hand in cleaning up the 
town, and then had united in the effort, 
the killing would have been averted. This 
laxity in Canton on the part of the police 
is an. accurate example of what Elmira 
contended with in a similar cause. Those 
who have endeavored to clean up a com- 
munity without the aid of men empowered 
with the authority and paid by the tax- 
payers to act, readily realize what Mellett 
was up against. Surely we do here in 
Elmira.” 

Like the late Editor Mellett, the staff © 
of the Telegram has been threatened by 
underworld characters. Speaking of this” 
phase of his struggle, the editor of the 
Elmira paper spoke as follows: 

“Tn the midst of the crusade there came 
open threats: from a prominent gambler 
through an underworld agency that the 
exposures must stop or there would be 
reprisals ;.. reputations would be assailed . 
and bodily harm result, too. These threats 
were printed in the next issue of the’ 
Telegram and seryed only to aggravate 
our attack.” : 

Although it is owned by the Gannett 
group, the Telegram is edited as an inde- 
pendent newspaper. In fact Elmira’s two 
dailies (morning and evening) are also 
controlled by. the Gannett interests,. yet 
they took no part in the Sunday Tele-. 
gram’s campaign. .. . 

_Editor Richardson in speaking to the 
Eprror & PUBLISHER correspondent was 
very emphatic in saying that circulation 
gain, was a minor feature of the campaign. 
He declared that he and his staff were 
heart and soul in the task of making the ° 
city a safe place im which to live. The 
big object was to drive out gamblers and 
bootleggers who were a menace to the 
youth of Elmira. And now that this has. 
béen accomplished the Telegram ‘is con- 
tenting itself with the job of seeing that - 
its. work remains permanent: 


MEXICO EDITOR FREED 
ON COURT ORDER 


Charge of Inciting Rebellion Dropped 
—tTerrazas Allowed Bail Fol-° 
lowing Press Congress 
Protest 


Mexico Crry, Oct. 11.—Silvestre Ter- 
razas, proprietor and editor of El Correo 
de Chihuahua, who was under charges of -, 
inciting rebellion against the Mexican 
government has been ordered freed by the 
Federal Circuit Court in Saltillo, Coahuila. 
Mr.. Terrazas has made a public acknowl- 
edgement in his paper of the interest taken 
in his case by the Press Congress of the 
World, through James W. Brown, former 
secretary-treasurer. 

Terrazas was arrested on order of the 
local authorities. The matter was called 
to the attention of the Mexican Federal 
Attorney General by Mr. Brown and the 
editor was released on bail. An appeal 
was then taken to the Third Circuit Court 
at Saltillo. The ruling of Judge Agustin 
Urdapilleta MacGregor says: 

“First—The order issued on Aug. 5 
of this year by the supernumerary District 
Judge of Chihauhua in the prosecution of 
Silvestre Terrazas for the crime of openly 
inviting rebellion through the press, an 
order by virtue of which the accused was 
declared under arrest and presumably 
guilty of the aforesaid offense, is repealed. 

“Second.—With the legal reservations, © 
place Silvestre Terrazas’ in absolute © 
liberty, cancelling the bond which he de- ° 
posited’ when ordet for’his release on bail ? 
was’ given? (#2492 Sad eetiat 3 9g Sq 
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HARVEST OF LINAGE 


Editor 


WAITS DAILIES 


AMONG SPORT GOODS STORES 


Publisher of Outdoor Magazines, Himself a Newspaper Adver- 


tiser, Says Sporting Equipment Under-advertised— 
8,000,000 Hold Hunting Licenses 


By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


AN opportunity to sell thousands of 
extra agate lines of space is being 
overlooked by newspapers as a whole, in 
the opinion of H. L. Tilton, veteran pub- 
lisher of magazines for the sportsman, 
himself a user of many newspapers. 

“Newspaper publishers do not realize 
the interest now being taken in the sports 
of hunting and fishing,” Mr. Tilton de- 
clared with vigor. “At least, it would 
not seem so from my observation of their 
advertising columns. 

“Tatest figures show there are 8,000,000 
;men who have licenses to hunt and fish. 
Pennsylvania has 700,000 alone, California 
is second and other states follow with 
surprising numbers. These men are in- 
terested in all phases of the open and 
buy a huge quantity of equipment from 
sporting goods dealers. A newspaper can 
figure that at least 10 per cent of its 
readers are hunting and fishing. entru- 
siasts. ‘ 

“Right now the woods are calling. 
Many men afe going or are about to leave 
on the annual trip they have looked for- 
ward to for a year. Whether or not they 
get any game, they are prospects for a 
thousand and. one articles which their 
sporting goods store ought to be selling 
them.” . 

Before I-chronicle Mr. Tilton’s views 
on how the newspaper can get more 
linage from the sporting goods store, a 
few words about his radical departure 
from the conventional in publishing are 
apropos. : 

After running several sporting goods 
stores, this Boston man, nursed into life 
the National Sportsman, in those days a 
slender little sheet published monthly.. It 
thrived and grew: under the treatment, 
finally becoming one of the leaders among 
outdoor magazines. 

Newsstands sales were handled through 
routine news company sources. Then a 
new magazine, designed to sell for 5 
cents, was launched. This was known as 
Hunting & Fishing. This, too, was mar- 
keted in part in the routine news com- 
pany way. : 

Mr. Tilton “cut loose” and formed his 
own independent magazine wholesaler 
connections. He also evolved the plan 
of selling magazines in the sporting goods 
field direct to sporting goods dealers. 
Today more than 2,100 dealers are selling 
Hunting & Fishing over the counter. 
They display and push it. The magazine 
helps sell merchandise advertised in it 
to and for the dealers. This magazine 
under the present development plan is 
growing in circulation every month. 

In connection ‘with circulation works for 
the magazine, Mr. Tilton has offered 
various premiums, such as knives, of ap- 
peal to the sportsman. Year before last 
he spent upwards of $80,000 in compiling 
lists of hunters and fishermen in the 
various states and circulating direct mail 
material among them to get subscrip- 
tions. It produced a great many, but this 
past year newspaper advertising has 
“beaten it all hollow.” 

This past year these two magazines have 
used, in addition to certain large- 
circulation national farm papers, mail 
order .magazines, boys’ magazines and 
other outdoor publications, a total of 900 
newspapers. The expenditure has been 
under $30,000. Copy has been divided 
among many. agencies. : 

The thing about newspaper advertis- 
ing which has appealed to me is its flexi- 
bility,” Mr. Tilton stated. “Anywhere 
our: subscription list needs adclitions we 
can get. them by our controlled news- 
paper advertising. For every dollar we 


syne 


put into space, we have to get back a cer- 
tain predetermined amount from each in- 
sertion or we cross the paper off our list. 
All copy is keyed and a careful record is 
kept. 

“This plan has brought in thousands of 
desirable subscriptions from readers who 
are unusually responsive to advertising 
because they answered our own. In addi- 
tion to subscribers, we consider the adver- 
tising a decided boost to newsstand sales 
as we know we cannot bring Hunting & 
Fishing before practically every family 
in the country without making many want 
it. Newspaper advertising goes quickly 
into every nook and corner.” 

Space runs 100 lines, run of paper, 
sport page requested, in Saturday or 
Sunday issues when men have a chance to 
think about their week end trips. Eve- 
ning papers are given the preference. 

“Our advertising has been a liberal edu- 
cation as to the pulling power of news- 
papers,” Mr. Tilton commented. “Dollars 
received are our basis for judgment. We 
keep all our advertisements in a big scrap 
book and credit all orders received. 
Usually the key number is given. Why 
one leading newspaper in a town will 
pay and another, supposedly equally good, 
is often a mystery. In some cities, every 
paper in the town pulls well for us—in 
other cases, in big cities near big game 
regions we have tried every paper with- 
out finding one which will do the job. 

“Publishers lose a great deal of good 
will from the way they make up their 
papers. They pay fancy prices to star 
salesmen to go out and sell newspaper 
space. The copy comes in and falls into 
the hands of someone with no judgment 
on makeup. The result is he does not 
position copy at all to best advantage 
and this makes a big difference in pulling 
power. In the outdoor field of maga- 
zines, positioning is done with infinite care 
and the advertiser benefits. 

“Another way the newspaper publisher 
hurts himself is in failing to follow direc- 
tions to insert key number in the mat. 
Literally dozens of our advertisements 
have been inserted without the key number 
put in, and so the newspaper has lost its 
chance for a second insertion automati- 
cally. We can't give credit to the paper 
for returns when we can’t trace ’em.” 

Because Hunting & Fishing is very 
friendly with the sporting goods retailer, 
it has made a study of his needs. It finds 
that the average dealer knows little of 
newspaper advertising, and is “too busy,” 
but ought to be using it all the time, so 
the magazine is, furnishing timely sug- 
gestions which already have encouraged 
many to go to their newspapers with 
orders for space. 

A service of seasonable cuts at con- 
siderable less than cost of making origi- 
nals has been prepared with the co-opera- 
tion of a newspaper cartoonist. These 
cuts do not in any way advertise Hunting 
& Fishing Magazine, but show in a bright 
way sportsmen catching big fish, etc. ‘Lhe 
publishers state they will be glad to ex- 
tend this service to many readers of 
Epiror & PuBLISHER, who address Hunt- 
ing & Fishing, 215 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton. Proofs of the cuts have been mailed 
to leading sporting goods stores. 

“Whenever the newspaper prints an ar- 
ticle on hunting and fishing or plans some 
special editorial feature on this subject, it 
ought to go out and sell dealers and local 
sporting goods manufacturers on using 
some display space. 

“The space solicitor should help the 
sporting goods store become a weekly 
user of space: I believe Friday night is 
the best time, because of the approacning 
week end. The copy should be timely, 
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JUDGE ELBERT H. GARY AND 
THE NEWSPAPERS 


RAISE of the treatment ac- 

corded him by newspaper re- 
porters was paid Oct. 8, by Judge 
Elbert H. Gary, when he was in- 
terviewed on his 80th birthday. 
He also linked newspaper’ reading 
with his success in life. 

“Every morning of my life I get 
up at six o’clock, and, having 
dressed and shaved, I read 
thoroughly at least three morning 
newspapers,” he declared. 

“T might say that I am an om- 
niverous reader of the newspapers, 
reading at least three evening 
papers between late afternoon and 
bedtime.” 


chatty, even slangy. It can tell of specific 
merchandise as well, Some dealers put 
on contests, or offer to get licenses. 


“T recall how a sporting goods store 
in Chicago used to advertise a cut-price 
leader every Friday and have hordes in 
Saturday to buy. The advertising ap- 
peared just when men’s minds were turn- 
ing toward where they would go and 
what they would do for week end fun. 


“Newspapers could do considerably 
more with special pages devoted to sport- 
ing goods than they do. All the stores 
in town should be willing to go in on a 
ae page proposition if it is the right 
kind. 


DAILY SUES TO PRE! 


RADIO INTERFERENCE 


Chicago Tribune Gets Temporary } 
junction Against Station Which 
Seized Unauthorized Wave 
Lengths 


The Chicago Tribune, representing { 
radid broadcasting stations WGN a 
WLIB, filed suit Oct. 9, in the Cire 
Court, Chicago, against the Oak Leay 
Broadcasting station, the Coyne Elect 
cal School, and J. L. Guyon, owner 
Guyon’s Paradise ballroom, owners 
Station WGES, charging that stati 
was using a broadcasting wave lens 
which interfered with WGN’s 4a 
WLIB’s broadcasting. 


Circuit Judge Francis S. Wilson issu 
a temporary injunction after argume 
by Attorney Weymouth Kirkland, T 
order restrained the defendants fr 
using any meter length which will int 
fere with the broadcasting by WGN a 
WLIB. { 


Last Sept. 7, the Guyon station beg 
using a wave length which interfered w 
the complainants’ broadcasting, their pe 
tion for an injunction charged. T 
caused a serious loss to the Tribune s 
tion, they declare, as listeners were 1 
able to tune out WGES and listen 
programs upon which the Tribune | 
spent $135,000 since the first of the ye 
according to the bill. 


The Florida Times Union 
Gained 


11,220 


in circulation from October 2nd, 
1925, to October 2nd, 1926. 
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Again we take pleasure 
in calling attention to the 


~ Growing Popularity of 
The Baltimore News 


September, 1926* showed 
an increase in circulation 
of 22,953 net paid daily 
over September, 1925---- 


«b> 
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September, 1926 showed 
an increase of 39,404 agate 
lines of local advertising 
over September, 1925. _ 


Draw Your Own Conclusions! 


* Average net paid daily 
Circulation for September, 1926 


126;252 
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ARSHALL N. DANA started out a 
quarter of a century ago to be a 
Baptist minister. The pulpit, however, 
lost him to the press, but his predilection 
to be a preacher never deserted him. 

For most of that 25 years since his 
boyhood, Dana has preached daily to audi- 
ences that have reached into the 100,000 
class; preached sermons founded on the 
great undeveloped West and its almost 

‘ limitless possibilties. 

Led by that urge to make known to 
the world what his chosen field of opera- 
tions, the rich Pacific- Northwest, had to 
offer to the worker, the homemaker and 
. the man of wealth, Dana became a leader 
among those to whom advertising means 
more than mere displays, bought at so 

much the inch. Today, as a result of his 
years of persistent preaching, he stands at 
the head of one of the most potent or- 
| ganization for the good of the common- 
} wealth in the Western world. 

At a recent convention in San Fran- 
‘cisco, Dana was chosen president of the 
‘ Pacific Coast Advertising clubs, a posi- 
tion coveted by men of many cities. 

Dana, after a brief career at the South- 
ern Baptist- Theological seminary in 
Louisville, Ky., found-the call of the 
news world stronger than the appeal of 
the church. He had tasted the joy of 
“seeing his efforts in print as a_ child, 
contributing to the county paper, the 
Matamoras Times, in Washington county, 
| Ohio, where he was born in 1885. After 
{his college days he gained experience as 
‘a reporter on the Dayton (O.) Herald; 
the Huntington, (W. Va.) Advertiser, 

‘Herald and Dispatch; the Charleston Ga- 
zette and the Kansas City Star. 

In 1909 he decided to go West and be- 
come a reporter on the Portland Oregon 
Daily Journal. 

His first assignment was to the railroad 
and federal court beat. It was about this 
time that a man made the statement that 
milk from his sick cows, which he was 
delivering to customers in Portland, killed 
his cats and he wondered if it would 
“hurt” children. He said, that he had 
asked the then dairy and food commis- 
sioner, who replied that milk from cows 
suffering with tuberculosis would “kill 
pigs but fatten babies.”’ 

Wide publicity given this unusual state 
of affairs led to Dana’s being taken from 
his “beat” and turned loose on the pure 
mill crusade which followed. The cru- 
sade became history and Portland’s milk 
supply was cleaned up. 

This ended Dana’s career as an average 
reporter, for C. S. Jackson, late publisher 
of the Journal, and George _M. Trow- 
bridge, its late managing editor, soon rec- 
ognized in the young reporter a trend 
in the very direction the Journal was 
seeking an outlet for its energies—the 
upbuilding of the Oregon country. Mr. 
Trowbridge also found in him an unusual 
bent; Dana actually enjoyed “covering” 
luncheon clubs. He also thrived on Cham- 
of Commerce junkets, the bane.of the 
average reporter. a , 

This trend of Dana’s‘ soon led ‘to his 
specialization in the field of what might 
be termed “boost” news. Before long he 
began to be an authority about the office 
on questions of land settlement, power 
projects, irrigation, reclamation and the 
like. 

Attending civic club luncheons regularly 
led naturally to Dana’s taking an active 
part in the affairs of these organizations, 
for his abilities and his willingness to 
take much of the onerous work of such 
bodies on his own shoulders were soon 
recognized. His participation was not 
without its selfish side—selfish in the in- 
terests of his paper and his desire to 
spread the work in which he delighted— 
as he found that, by taking advantage of 
the opportunities thus offered, he could 
frequently create even greater news than 
those who originated the ideas and ideals 
-for which the organizations stood ever 
-dreamed. 

Thus he became president of the Uma- 
tilla Rapids Association, vice-president of 


NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT -WORK 7 
By HAROLD EVERETT HUNT. 
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Marshall N. Dana 


the Oregon Reclamation Congress, trus- 
tee of the Columbia Basin Irrigation 
League, chairman of the hospitalization 
committee of the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce, member of the land settle- 
ment committee of the Oregon Develop- 
ment Fund, and an executive in many 
other projects. 

During the World War he was made 
director of publicity for the War Loan 
drives in Oregon, for the Red Cross war 
aid appeals and for other drives. 

While it has been Dana’s typewriter 
and Dana’s forceful work that have 
brought about many of the big things in 
the Pacific Northwest, he does not take 
to himself the undivided glory for his ac- 
complishments. 

“In all this I would have been wholly 
ineffective without the cordial backing of 
the Journal, and the leadership of men 
like C. S. Jackson, George Trowbridge, 
Frank Irvine, present editor; Donald 
Sterling, managing editor, and John L. 
Travis, former news editor,” he said. “It 
has been, however, my discovery that if 
a thing is needed, if it will advance human 
welfare, and you keep at it long enough 
with organization outside and writing in- 
side the office, it will come to pass.” 

As Dana’s work grew, his place with 
the paper also advanced, first to that of 
special writer and then to an associate 
editorship. At present, in addition to his 
numerous articles along his chosen lines, 
he is writing many editorials each week. 

An interesting campaign in which Dana 
took a leading role was Portland’s fight 
for a veterans’ hospital. This campaign 
led to appropriation of $1,350,000 for the 
institution and donation of a splendid site 
near the new Multnomah county hospital 
and the University of Oregon medical 
‘school on the heights back of Port- 


‘land. 


While the written word has been largely 
his main modus operandi in years past, 
more recently his fame has grown as an 
interesting, forceful speaker, with the re- 
sult that he is constantly in demand where 
men, woman and children gather. Thus 
he has been able to fulfill his early aim 
in life, for he has been called upon re- 
peatedly to speak from pulpits through- 
out Oregon. 

Speaking of his work, for it his voice 
that speaks through the columns of his 
paper, he said: “To serve public welfare 
through civic enterprise is a proper con- 
tribution and activity on the part of a 
newspaper, and to do that in a state which 
is, after all, merely completing the first 
chapter of its pioneer development, is 
especially logical. That is the Journal’s 
policy.” 


3 ne seas tis new garages are being 
uilt wit ouses attached.—Columb 
Ohio State Journal. ce 


NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGN 
BOOSTED SHOE SALES 


Volume of Business in Local Store In- 


creased 45 Per Cent Following Drive 
Prepared by J. M. Mead, of 
Columbus Dispatch 


A newspaper campaign conducted by 
a local shoe company, resulting in a 45 
per cent sales increase, won second place 
in the A. L. Shumann trophy contest 
for J. M. Mead, of the Columbus Dis- 
patch. The trophy contest is conducted 
annually by the Association of News- 
paper Advertising Executives. As made 
public this week, Mr. Méad’s prize-win- 
ning campaign was described as follows: 

“This is the story of how an adver- 
tising salesman and copy writer, by sell- 
ing an idea to a shoe merchant, increased 
the merchant’s business 45 per cent be- 
tween Feb. 9 and April 3, 1926. ; 

“The Petot Shoe Company of Colum- 
bus, retailers of $5 shoes, had up until 
this time used small 10-inch copy written 
for all stores in the chain and, therefore, 
of a general nature. 


“Firm in his belief that specially de- 
signed copy with ‘Style’ as the keynote 
would increase the Petot store’s business, 
J. M. Mead, advertising salesman and 
copy writer on the Columbus Dispatch, 
suggested a pre-Easter campaign to start 
Feb. 9 and continue until Easter Saturday. 

“To sell the idea he designed and 
wrote several ads in advance, which met 
with the approval of the Petot manage- 
ment. 


“A week in advance of the campaign 
he used a clearance sale ad telling the pub- 
lic that every winter shoe would be sold 
at two pairs for $5. 


“This ad was for the double purpose 
of clearance and to ‘get across’ the idea 
that no old stocks would be offered during 
the coming campaign. 


“Beginning Feb. 9, the quarter page ad- 
vertisements a week were used dwelling 
on the exclusive styles of Petot shoes and 
calling the women’s attention to the fact 
that they could buy two or three pairs 
of different colored shoes to match their 
various gowns for the usual price they 
had been paying in other stores for one 
pair. 

“From the start the ads pulled, although 
the weather was cold and dreary this year 
and warm and bright in the same period 
of 1925—and, although the 1925 volume 
was a record-breaker, the campaign in- 
creased the business over 1925 to the ex- 
tent of 45 per cent. 

“Eight hundred and ten pairs of shoes 
were sold in one day, the Saturday before 
Easter, and more than 2,000 pairs during 
the week before Easter. 

“So successful were the advertisements 
that the same schedule has been main- 
tained since Easter with like results. 

“Although handicapped by an institu- 
tionalized border and signature which do 
not lend themselves to the designing of 
good looking ads, Mr. Mead, through 


careful type effects made the can 
remarkably successful. 

“Tt is probable that at the be 
of the autumn season all Petot stores - 
use the larger copy which will ber 
many newspapers throughout the cou 

“The following letter, written to — 
Mead by H. B. Zavitz of the Peto 
Company formed a part of the exh 
“Dear Mr. Mead: 

“This letter is written as an appre 
tion of the tremendously successful ¢; 
paign you have prepared for us during 
past eight weeks. . | 

““Althcugh our volume of sales bef 
Easter, 1925, was very heavy, our rec 
show an increase of 45 per cent. i 

““So enthusiastic are we over the 5 
cess of your copy that we hereby 
thorize you to continue the same sched 
until further notice.’ ” ' 
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ENWRIGHT HELD FOR GRAND JU! 


Boston Publisher Gives $100 Bail 
Criminal Libel Suit 


Frederick W. Enwright, publisher 
the Boston Telegraph, was ordered hi 
for the November grand jury in $1006 
by Chief Justice Bolster in municiy 
court, Boston, Oct. 8, on the charge 
criminal libel brought by ex-May 
James M. Curley of Boston. 

The action was the result of a carto 
printed on the first page of the Bost 
Telegraph which depicted Curley as 
convict in striped suit with ball and che 
attached to his leg, behind prison ba 
and labeled “Curley the Thug.” 

Enwright’s counsel, Michael J. Sul 
van, waived the reading of the complai 
and the publisher was released upon b; 
being furnished by Mrs, Enwright. 


G. O. P. TO ADVERTISE 


Kansas Republican Committee to U 
265 Newspapers in State — 


The Kansas Republican State Centr 
Committee will advertise in some 2 
Republican newspapers in Kansas t 
last two weeks of the political campaig 
O. W. Little, Alma, executive secreta 
of the Kansas Press Association has a 
nounced, 

“After careful consideration the met 
bers have decided they can reach t 
voters in the state through their hor 
newspapers better than in any oth 
way ard at the smallest expense,” M 
Little said. “The papers in every coun 
in the state will be used.” 4 

Advertising matter will be distribut 
through the press association. 


BIGELOW PICTURE PRESENTED 


A portrait of William Poultney Big 
low, owner of the New York Event 
Post with William Cullent Bryant fre 
1849 to 1860, was last week presented 
the New York State Chamber of Coi 
merce by Grace Bigelow and John Big 
low, daughter and son of the form 
publisher. Feodor Encke painted the pc 
trait from life in 1901. Mr. Bigelow w 
a meniber ofthe Chamber. 


HAIRBREADTH HARRY} 


WONT You 
ACCEPT MY 
PARACHUTE? 
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Sas 
Suit, to sth) 
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Independence Square ~ 


ul 


Take advantage of the new 
motion picture releases of 
this great comic and wire 


your order now. 


e 


. 
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Philadelphia, P 
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— National Advertising 


HE NEW YORK TIMES leads all New York newspapers 1n 

volume of national advertising. In nine months of this year 
The Times published 5,209,210 agate lines under this classifica- 
tion, an excess over the second newspaper of 1,064,486 lines. 


The Times leads all New York morning newspapers in 
national advertising on weekdays as well as Sundays, having 
published 199,488 agate lines more than the second New York 
morning newspaper on weekdays so far this year. 


_ In September The New York Times printed 314,538 agate 
lines of national advertising in week-day editions, a greater 
volume than any other New York morning newspaper. The 


excess Sundays and weekdays in national lineage in September 
was 81,224 lines. 


The Record 
September 
Nine month 1926 1926 
Weekday Total Weekday Total 
THE NEW YORK TIMES........... 2174.6 644 1! 5\209,210 * 314,538 © 553,752 
Second New York morning newspaper 2,64 0sms Ouida beled 2d 303,638 4725528 
AL NIESCEXCESS: 5%, - 9) eae 199,488 .. 1,064,486: 10,900 - 81,224 


Se eee eee 


The Times leads all New York newspapers in 
total volume and in high quality of advertis- 
ing. Despite the exclusion of much advertis- 
ing by its careful: censorship, in nine months 
of 1926 The Times printed 21,821,480 agate 
lines, 1,906,182 lines over the corresponding 
period of 1925 and an excess of 8,132,480 lines 
over the second New York newspaper. 

The average net paid daily and Sunday cir- 
culation of The New York Tiines, as reported 


to the Post Office Department for the six 
months ended September 30, 1926, was 391,465 
copies—the highest figure ever reported ‘by 
The Times for a corresponding period of any 
year. The daily and average daily and Sun- 
day circulation of The Times is greater 
than’ that of any othér New York morning 
newspaper of standard size. The present 
weekday net paid circulation of The Times 
exceeds 370,000 copies, and the Sunday 
edition, 625,000 copies. 


; Che New Pork Gimes 
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CRAB APPLE TREE ASSOCIATION GROWS 
IN QUAGMIRE OF HALL-MILLS CASE 


Newspaper Workers Covering Famous Murder Story Organize 
Group for Recreation Between Bootless Clue Chasing— 
Wild Rumors Make New Jersey Anything But Pleasant 


By MAZIE 
Staff Writer for the 


CLEMENS 
New York World. 


(Written Exclusively for Epitor & PuBLISHER) 


HE CRAB APPLE ASSOCIATION, 
'* composed of newspaper representatives 
and writers who have worked on the case 
of the murder of Dr. Edward Hall and 
Mrs. Eleanor Mills under a crab apple 
tree on the Phillips farm on the outskirts 
of New Brunswick on the night of Sept. 
14, 1922 was formed recently. 

It sprang from a desire on the part of 
the newspaper writers who have passed 
through the storm and strife of the in- 
vestigation with its quagmire of false- 
hoods, its maze of misleading statements 
and rumors, to form some kind of con- 
necting link. : 

Relaxation and recreation of some kind 
are necessary especially after the wild 
bootless chases that have marked the 
Hall-Mills, murder from the beginning. 
Like all-mystery stories of its kind it has 
jutted out rumors like the spark of a 
Roman candlé. Every reporter on. the 
job, in his heart knew at times that the 
sparks would sputter out into nothings, 
but there was always a chance that one 
might live and mean something which 
must be found out. The result was’ that 
each spark had to be chased. That meant 
hard and arduous labor. It meant wild 
auto rushes from Somerville to New 
Brunswick to Lavallette to Philadelphia 
to Trenton and to the-uncharted and 
unmapped points on the New Jersey land- 
scape, which have figured in the story. 
Ninety per cent of the cases have been 
without results beyond the loss of sleep 
and temper to the pursuers. Sometimes an 
entirely new angle to the case was dug 
up in just such a fashion. 

Gity editors who hold that when there 
isn’t any news, that that is news, might 
have learned a lot by following some of 
the free and unttammeled rumors that 
swarmed around * reporters when the 
bonafide leads were scarce. In the early 
hours of the morning, several times the 
gang was called out on rumors that had 
to be run to earth. 

Word passed ‘like wildfire one night 
that Mrs. Hall, widow of the slain rector, 
had taken her/Jife in her palatial home in 
New Brunswick. The morning papers 
had but 20 minutes to check the rumor. 
Shortly after 1 A. M. Mrs. Hall’s home 
was called on the telephone. By some 
chance Mrs. Hall answered the phone and 
in a sleepy and hurt voice said to a 
disgruntled reporter who questioned her: 

“No, I’m not dead and I don’t intend 
to kill myself!” 

Twenty voices hurled a trite reminder 
of Mark.,Twain at the embarrassed re- 
porter when he turned from the telephone. 

It was because of the instinctive desire 
for social relief that the Crab Apple As- 
sociation was formed. Several of the 
reporters chipped in together and rented 
a house in order to have a few of the 
comforts of home. The house, vacated 
by its owner, a minister, was named Crab 
Apple Villa. Here the association has 
met ‘and discussed their troubles, planned 
strategic moves to get from officials new 
developments of the case or to listen 
over the radio to a prizefight. The as- 
sociation’s functions have been few be- 
cause the opportunities to get the crowd 
together have been scant. But there haye, 
been a few instances when the reporters 
were able to shed the sense of tragedy 
which surrounds the Hall-Mills crime and 
live their own lives for an hour or two. 


Four years ago 85 reporters were at 
work on the case and ‘in the recent revival 
of the story city editors dispatched eight 
of these veterans, who proved invaluable 
both to the investigators and the greener 
reporters. Ato time while the story 
was. making columns for Europe and 


America were there less than 20 leading 
dailies and news services represented. 


The dean of the veterans on the story 
is Frank Roth of the New York Evening 
World. Other veterans are Wilbur 
Rogers of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle; 
Ishbel Ross, New York Herald Tribune; 
Bruce Rae, New York Times; Ray Dan- 
iell, New York Evening Post; Edward 
Reiss, Brooklyn Times; Frank Walton, 
Herald Tribune and the writer. 

Officers were elected ‘at the first meet- 
ing of the association. Martin McEvilly 
of the New York Daily News was elected 
president; Wilbur Rogers of the Eagle, 
vice-president, Richard Crandell of the 
Herald Tribune, secretary and Frank 
Roth of the Evening World, treasurer. 
The writer was elected unanimously ‘as 
hostess. 

The members of the association include 
at present the following representatives: 
New York Herald Tribune, Ishbel Ross, 
Richard F. Crandell, Frank Walton. 

New York Times, Bruce Rae, John Ed- 
dy, Frank Adams, Edward R. Hall, Alex- 
ander Sedgwick, E. J. Gordon, Laura 
(Deacon) Lyman, Charles Zerner, Fer- 
dinand Kuhn. 

New York Daily News, John Wallace, 
Grace Robinson, George Kivel, Lloyd 
Acuff, John Tresilian, Jack Rielly, Rob- 
ert Acton, Eddie Jackson. 


New York World, Edward O’Toole, 


Mazie Clemens, James Robbins, Joseph 
Costa, Ear] Lewis, Frederick Sykes, An- 
thony Muto. 

New York Daily Mirror: Herbert M. 
Mayer, Arthur Medford, Martin Halling, 
Ray Doyle, Theodore Hough, Thomas 
Flanagan, Edward Doherty, W. Pledge 
Brown. 

Philadelphia Bulletin, Walter Capelli 
and Walter Long; Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, D. F. Dickson; Associated Press, 
Wallace Conover; New Brunswick News, 
Leslie Munn and George Kenny; New 
York American, Morton Parkinson, Rob- 
ert S. Conway, John Hyatt, Evelyn Lee 
Boon, Louis Fehr. 

New York Journal, Benny Markowitz, 
Julia McCarthy, James Aide, William 
Weiner, Frank Henry; New York Eve- 
ning Graphic, Leo J. Casey, Charles E. 
Gregory, Jack Miley, Harry Denlinger, 
Arthur Robinson, Dick Rose; Standard 
News Association, Adolph T. G. Novak, 
W. F. Ritchie; New York Evening Post, 
Ray Daniell; Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Wil- 
bur Rogers; Evening World, Frank Roth, 
M. Ollie; New York Sun, Edwin De 
Long. 


Finger Tips 
in the news 
every day 


A 3-stick daily feature 
CURRENT NEWS FEATURES, INC. 


EVENING STAR BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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OHIO GROUP ELECTS 


Louis Brush Re-Elected President of 
Select List of Ohio Dailies 


Louis H. Brush, publisher of the 
Marion (O.) Star, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Select List of Ohio Daily 
Newspapers at the recent annual meeting. 
Fred W. Bush of the Athens Messenger 
has been re-elected vice-president and C. 
H. Spencer of the Newark Advocate sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Directors are Fred S. Wallace, Coshoc- 
ton Tribune; W. P. McKinney, Marietta 
Times; Frank Ridenour, Piqua Call; and 
James Hanna, Chillicothe Gazette. 


SCRANTON TIMES’ VETERANS 


The 25-year club of the Scranton (Pa.) 
Times met on Oct. 9, and elected new 
officers for the coming year. B. B. 
Megargee, newspaper dealer in Scranton 
is the new president of this club. Three 
employes qualified for membership this 
year, F. Ash, W. J. Boland and George 
Daniels. 


LONG ISLAND WEEKLIES SOLD 


The Glen Cove City Record, the Bay- 
ville Times and the Oyster Bay News, 
all Long Island weeklies, have been sold 
by James F. Sullivan, editor and man- 
ager for the past five years, to Frank 
M. Dunbaugh, Jr., of Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., associate editor of the Bronxville 
Review. The sale was negotiated through 
Harwell Cannon, newspaper brokers, 
New York. 


BROOKLYN DAILY 40 YEARS OLD 


The Brooklyn Citizen on Oct. 10, pub- 
lished a special edition celebrating its 40th 
anniversary. Three sections were devoted 
to the Brooklyn of 40 years ago as com- 
pared with the Brooklyn of today. The 
paper was founded by Andrew McLean 
in 1886. David J. McLean is the present 
publisher. 


More than 90 per cent of its total ad- 
vertising appropriation is invested in 
newspaper space by the Studebaker Cor- 
poration. ; 


STORE USES 1514 PAGES 


The Portland (Ore.) Journal on Oct 
1 carried advertising copy aggregating 
fifteen and one-half pages for the Lip- 
man-Wolfe department store, heralding 
“Lipman-Wolfe Day.” It is claimed to 
be the largest volume of advertising from 
a single firm ever carried in a local 


newspaper. ; 


EDITOR CELEBRATES 90th YEAR 


J. West Goodwin, pioneer newspaper 
man of Sedalia, Mo., celebrated his 90th 
birthday Oct. 2. He now publishes The 
Bagoo, a monthly chronicle of items from 
the Sedalia (Mo.) Daily Bazoo, which 
he established in 1869 and ran for 0 
years. 


WEEKLIES NAME REPRESENTATIVE 


The executive committee of the United 
Newspapers of Jowa has appointed 
Charles H. Clarke, Des Moines advertis- 
ing man, to represent the organization in 
its expansion program. Mr. Clarke will 
soon open offices in Des Moines. W. C. 
Jarnagin is president of the organization, 
which is composed of weekly papers. 


DAILY 


SUNDAY 


Here is Oklahoma’s 1926 pro- 
duction sheet—the official re- 
port of the State Board of 


Agriculture: 


Growing Crops 


$373,357,000 


Allied Agricultural 


Products 


Livestock Surplus 


Forestry 


Oil and Minerals 


51,209,000 
39,046,000 
4,000,000 
480,610,000 


Manufactured Pro- 
ducts, Gross Prof- 


its and Labor 


219,000,000 


Gross Resources $1,167,222,000 
Business is good in the Billion 


Dollar State. 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Chicago Kansas City 


Detroit Atlanta San Francisco 
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Lowest Farn : 
Advertising Rate in America 


4 wate Weekly Kansas City 
Star offers the lowest rate 
for farm paper advertising in 
America. 


Likewise it offers the high- 
est percentage of rural route 
subscribers of any farm paper 
in Missouri or Kansas. 


A circulation three and 
one-third times greater than 
that of the largest weekly 
farm magazine published in 
Kansas! 


A. circulation two and 
three-quarters times greater 
than that of the largest farm 
magazine published in Mis- 
sourt! 


That is why The Weekly 
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Kansas City Star can sell 
more merchandise to farmers, 
at a lower cost, than any 
other publication. 


Half-page or larger space 
in The Weekly Kansas City 
Star can be purchased for 
only 75 cents a line. This is a 
special low rate to users of 
space in either the daily or 
Sunday edition of The Star. 


Think of it—a rural, paid- 
in-advance_ circulation _ex- 
ceeding 426,000 copies in the 
richest productive area in the 
world, at 75 cents a line! 


Ask your advertising agent 
if it isn’t the greatest farm 
paper advertising bargain in 
America. 


Star. 


Weekly Ransas City 


426,000 Copies—75e a Line 


New York Office, 15 E. 40th St. Chicago Office, 1418 Century Bldg. 


the 
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FALSE ADVERTISING IS BEING CURBED 
WITHOUT PUBLICITY, TRADE BODY SAYS 


Agreements to Desist Such Practices Are Binding on Unscru- 
pulous Concerns—Move to Make Actions 


Public Voted Down 


EMBERS of the Federal Trade Com- 

mission informed Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER this week they believe they have 
succeeded in placing an effectual check 
upon false and misleading advertising by 
unscrupulous concerns. 

Where the practice complained of has 
been found unlawful its discontinuance 
by stipulation, and without the formal is- 
suance of complaint, or resort to pub- 
licity, has been accomplished in a grow- 
ing number of instances, it was stated. 

Five stipulations accepted by the Com- 
mission this week brought the total up 
to 30. In each case the proceedings were 
dismissed after the respondent executed 
an agreement to cease and desist from 
the alleged unfair methods and practices 
with the further understanding that 
should the alleged unfair competition ever 
be resumed the stipulation may be used 
as evidence against the respondent in 
other proceedings by the Commission. 

Before the recent retirement, upon the 
expiration of his term, of Huston Thomp- 
son as a member of the Commission, he 
joined with Commissioner John F. 
Nugent, in dissenting from the majority 
order, accepting the stipulations as a fixed 
policy of the Commission, on the grounds 
that “complaints should be issued against 
the respondents and the cases tried in 
order that the public might be informed 
of the unfair practices adopted by the 
respondents and their law-abiding com- 
petitors be benefited by increased trade.” 

The majority on the Commission over- 
ruled this view, and decided to proceed 
with the stipulations wherever and when- 
ever warranted in accordance with the 
now well established policy of the Com- 
mission to avoid “pitiless publicity” as 
much as possible. 

The five stipulations accepted this week 
wete: 

A corporation engaged in the mahu- 
facture of cereal products agreed to cease 
and desist forever the use in its adver- 
tisements of the representation of ‘“Pan- 
cake Flour” and “Waffle Flour” as “All 
Wheat—It Keeps!” which “contained no 
corn meal or other substances which will 
attract the tiny bugs and worms that get 
into many cereals in the summer time,” 
and from otherwise “using disparaging 
representations or comparisons to the ef- 
fect that cereal products manufactured 
by competitors from corn flour have a 
greater tendency to spoil and to attract 
bugs and worms than cereal products 
manufactured by the respondent.” 

A corporation engaged in printing sta- 
tionery by special process agreed to cease 
and desist forever from advertising their 
product as “Handgrav” and from the use 
of any other word or combination of 
words “as descriptive of said imitation 
engraving which haye or may have the 
capacity or tendency to confuse said prod- 
uct with engraving.” ; 

Co-partners engaged in the sale and dis- 
tribution of hosiery in wholesale and re- 
tail quantities agreed to cease and desist 
forever from the use of the word, 
“Fashioned,” in their catalogs, order 
blanks or other advertising matter as rep- 
resenting and describing “Thread Silk 


With Art Twist” “when in truth and ’ 


in fact the boot of said hosiery is not 
composed entirely of silk but is composed 
also in varying quantities of fabrics or 
material other than silk.” 

“| An individual engaged in making neck- 
laces agreed to cease and desist’ forever 
aon the use of the word and figures, 
4 Price $50” “when “in truth and in fact 
the said product so advertised, labeled 
and sold with the aforesaid word and 
figures, ‘Price $50’ marked thereon, was 


and is advertised and labeled greatly in, 


excess of the prices at which the afore- 
said respondent sells the said product, or 


contemplates—the-same—to- be sold-by -his - 


vendees, and greatly in excess of the 
actual price at which said necklaces sell 
in the usual course of trade.” 

A corporation engaged in compounding 
or manufacturing a chemical compound 


16, 1926 


which it designates, defines and describes 
as “Shellac,” agreed to cease and desist 
forever from the use of the word, ana 
also from the use of the words, “Strictly 
Pure” in connection with the word, “Shel- 
lac,” in defining and describing its prod- 
uct, “when in truth and in fact the said 
product so labeled and sold was com- 
pounded or manufactured in accordance 
with a formula containing constituent ele- 
ments, ingredients or substitutes other 
than contained in the product known to 


the trade and purchasing’ public as ‘Shel- 
fae? 
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IF THEY HAD SAID IT WITH WANT-ADS 


By W. P. ROWLEY 


\ 
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EDUCATIONAL 
| IPLING’S SCHOOL OF FEMI- 
NINE PSYCHOLOGY — “Learn 
about Women from Him.” Write for 


free booklet of personal experiences. 
P. O. Box 24, London, Eng. 


Gabriel School of Music—Trumpet 
blowing a specialty. Gen. Del., Paradise. 


Hete WANTED, MALE 
Young men wanted to assist chemists 
in proving new formulas; short hours; 
Permanent Position. Apply L. Borgia & 
Bros., Venice. 


Hetp WANTED, FEMALE 


Widower wants attractive, neat appear- 
ing young woman to act as housekeeper. 
“Bluebeard,” Box 3. 


Several attractive young women to help 
entertain monarch; apply in person. Mme. 
du Barry, Versailles. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Horse Wanted—Any kind; to exchange 
for kingdom, slightly damaged. Urgent. 
Richard III, London. 


Cats and Dogs to rid city of, rats; no 
pipers need apply. Ship C. O. D., Ham- 
lin. Mayor. 


Fiddle for sale; slightly damaged by 
fire. Nero, Rome. 


Legal Notice. Attention, sea !—Here- 
after tides shall cease between the hours 
of 6 a. m, and noon, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Fridays. Canute, Rex, 


Mountain climbing and banner carrying 
done; glaciers no barrier. Write “Excel- 
sior,” the Alpine sandwich man, for rates. 


Get in on the ground floor! Fortunes 


COMICS! 


Colors that stand 
Out 
Let us quote on your next contract 


“You may ‘be surprised 


- Missouri Agricultural 
Pub. Co. 

J. E. NICHOLSON, Bus. Mer. 
2266 Pine! St 29 


4 ASE Louis 


are made at the beginning! 
lines to the Indies! 
going fast! Don’t wait—tomorrow may 
be too late! For handsome prospectus 
write C. Columbus, care of the Queen, 
Royal Palace, Madrid. 


New trade 
Stock in company 


PERSONALS 
J. C—Beware the Ides of March! 


Young lady injured in accident desires 
financial assistance in obtaining artificial 
arms. Venus, Box 231, Milo, 


oe me Liberty, or give me Death!” 


Anyone knowing whereabouts of foun- 
tain of youth please communicate with P. 
De Leon, West Palm Beach, Florida. 


FACTS ABOUT ALTOONA 


1900—38,973 POPULATION 1920—60,331 
1910—52,127 1926-—68,000 
Assessed ‘valuation. ..........4. a.) im. 0h «2 onr. 8 a $66,674,995 
Bonded, debt, net,’ ..54/..)5 uk lees, ee 1,215,205 
: TAX RATE 
CIty ih be faves sehaaaedee chao biy  aivts gee. 7% Mills 
SOG OL Tie Ws As « Mage oan idle lees valle! et en 12 Mills 
Connty se 0. i Se B ie dee vote oe ee 7% Mills 
STREET PAVING 
Miles (including 1926 program) ...........:.-........) ee 94.47 
INDUSTRIES 
Major establishments ..... «i. ..eiijs..s1+ 2000+...) 0 Btiieet «3 
Minor ‘establishments... ..00.....0.8..5..0 001.00. rrr 67 
Value . of annual ‘output... 6.0.0: sgh ced) $80,441,633 - 
Output exclusive of P, Ro Rs,).:.-.5....6..0, ee 23,004,100 
MERCHANTS 
Retail oo... os .ys pa wa ior’ gate kis as fo Uist ee 1,442 
Wholesale ...ih..) 0.04» seineh ne boa toc ae nieetae ak-ceae .. 146 
Y. M. C A-—Library—Y. W. C. A— 
Gymnasium 
Gharches: ... 3.0/3 Jo yese sac ae Ree ieee 67 
Schools. -.2025775... WM tackebcieo tens oe dando clpele tet nen 28 
Transportation—On Pennsylvania railroad’s main line. Altoona & 


-Logan Valley Electric Railway Company operates 32.33 miles of trolley 
lines in city, and a system of 57.90 miles in the city and suburbs. Bus 
lines cover sections not reached by trolley cars. 

Altoona Manufactures—Steam and electric locomotives, 


dining cars, freight cars, 
bar iron, 


confectionery, 
and_ printing. 


Altoona has one evening newspaper with a net paid circulation of over 
It covers this progressive territory thoroughly alone. 


_ THE ALTOONA MIRROR 


_ Altoona, Pa. mt 
FRED G. PEARCE, Ady. Mer. 


28,000. 
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Business Direct 


miscellaneous railroad equipment, silk products, 
bricks, motor trucks, overalls and miscellaneous working gar- 
ments, mattresses, caps, awnings, beverages, 
ice, ice cream, meat packing products, and paper products 


EDITOR’S ASSAILANT INDICT 


Man Who Attacked Pricer of D. la: 
Dispatch to Stand Jury Trial 


Hilliard Brite, former Dallas County 
deputy sheriff, who, following a recent 
attack upon Glenn Pricer, managing edi- 
tor of the Dallas (Tex.) Dispatch, was 
fined $8.70 upon his plea of guilty to 
simple affray, has been indicted by the 
grand jury for aggravated assault. : 

When the district attorney attempted to 
dismiss a charge of simple assault the 
editor protested, demanding a public trial, 

Brite’s attack upon Pricer was the te- 
sult of a story in the Dispatch. The for- 
mer officer previously had attacked W. 
G. Kneeland of the Dallas Times-Herald. 


NEW TYPE BOOKLET . 


American Type Founders Company, 
New York, has issued a booklet of new 
ideas in holiday ornaments and borders, 


CULATION 
CAMPAIGNS 
Get Big Quick Results 


The largest and most successful 
circulation campaigns on the 


leading newspapers in U.S.A. 
have been for years conducted 
by our organization, 


WIRE OR WRITE, Care 


OHIO STATE JOURNAL 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Now conducting our second 
campaign on above paper. 


HOLLISTER'S| 
| Circulation Organization | 


717-718 Commercial Exchange Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


passenger cars, 


bread and bakery products, 
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Editorial. Fide vonisnos by 
its very nature, must of 
necessity be eee upon 
financial independence. The 
Scripps-Howard newspapers 
are completely owned within 
their own organization. The 
editor of every Scripps-Howard 
newspaper 1s a partner in 
the ownership of his paper. 
Financial independence 1s 
a guarantee against outside 
influence. 
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NEWSPAPERS FOLLOW MAZE OF MIXED 
COURSES IN PROMOTION METHODS 


Few Dailies Have Standardized Department with Fixed 
Budget for Advertising Their Merits—‘“Hit 
and Miss” Idea Predominates 


By J. P. 
Director of :Publicity, 


A® we go about our two-fold task of 

advertising our markets and our 
media we newspapers are following a 
maze of mixed courses. Just why this 
is so it’s not easy to say. Are individual 
problems radically different, or are there 
many methods of accomplishing the same 
result or do we simply not know how to 
handle the all-important problem of ap- 
plying our universal commodity to our 
own needs? I visited 15 eastern and 
middle western newspapers seeking the 
answer and I did not find it, but I learned 
some interesting facts. I found that this 
new scientific business of newspaper ad- 
vertising promotion is passing rapidly 
through the early stages of its develop- 
ment, but not as rapidly as it should. 
Each of us is working along his own 
lines and apparently not paying much at- 
tention to what the rest are doing. It 
is as though all of the radio manufacturers 
went to building outfits according to their 
own ideas and without paying much 
attention to the developments of radio as 
a science. 


I gained the general impression that the 
middle west is giving more serious at- 
tention to the possibilities of advertis- 
ing promotion than is the east. Upon 
some middle western papers it has 
reached the proportions of a major ac- 
tivity, but in Philadelphia, for example, 
there is only one newspaper that has a 
department devoted to the job of adver- 
tising the paper as an advertising medium. 
In Pittsburgh there is no such department. 
In both Indianapolis and St. Louis, on 
the other hand, there are well-developed, 
efficient promotion units. There are some 
in New York, but their activities fall 
short of the things that are being done 
in Chicago. Of course some papers that 
do not have promotion departments are 
advertising themselves extremely well in 
an unorganized and month-to-month fa- 
shion. 

Some of these actually seem to get down 
to brass tacks more effectively than some 
that are more carefuly organized. Here 
is a paper whose “office ads’’ are written 
by some bright fellow on the staff when- 
ever the spirit or the boss moves him and 
there is a paper with a carefully ad- 
justed program, intricately planned, and 
the hit-or-miss chap seems to be regis- 
tering more hits than the planner. This 
condition was pointed out by one execu- 
tive to justify his lack of plan and system, 
but the paper with the plan is far ahead 
of him just the same. The plan will 
develop, along lines of efficiency, and 
while it is developing the hit-or-miss op- 
erator will be passing out of the picture. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 


is growing rapidly 


A new $5,000,000 rayon plant 
and other new industries are now 
being constructed there. 


The city and suburban terri- 
tory is covered by 
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DEWEY 
Dallas Morning News 


The absence of organized promotion de- 
partments and of. planned advertising 
campaigns built up through proper anal- 
ysis of selling needs is only one of the 
opportunities for improvement that become 
obvious to even the casual investigator 
among newspapers. The absence of budg- 
ets and appropriations for advertising is 
another. Many newspapers, even the big 
ones, still think that the advertising budg- 
et is an excellent thing for department 
stores. 

Such budgets as there are range all the 
way from 2 per cent to nearly 12 per cent 
of gross advertising revenue. The 12 per 
cent was an exceptional instance. It 
included the cost of a heavy schedule ot 
space in the advertiser’s own columns, and 
an appropriation for space in newspapers 
of other cities that was many times the 
total outlay of some other papers who 
believed themselves to be serving their 
own needs adequately. 


The appropriation that seemed most 
nearly standard among papers that have 
begun to arrive at an efficiency basis is 
from 2% per cent to 3% per cent of the 
total advertising revenue. - 


Among the papers with fixed appropria- 
tions for advertising promotion there is a 
wide difference of opinion as to what the 
appropriation should be made todo. Some 
are spending it all in advertising to the 
national field. Others are buying elabo- 
rate advertising plans and services for 
classified and neglecting the needs of dis- 
play. I found not one budget definitely 
subdivided among the three major adver- 
tising departments. 


There is no standard definition for “ad- 
vertising promotion.” It means every- 
thing from merchandising co-operation to 
writing of want-ad pluggers. There are, 
however, three general classes of pro- 
motion systems as they now operate. 
First, there is the unit with the sole func- 
tion of copy-writing, serving in turn the 
various advertising interests, the circu- 
lation manager and the editors; taking 
care of all the odd jobs of ad-writing 
that have to be done, and leaving the 
planning to the department heads who 
order the work. Then there is the de- 
partment which combines the work of 
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advertising with the infinite variety of 
merchandising tasks, dealer co-operation, 
surveys, sometimes circulation premium 
drives, and in fact everything that comes 
up as reinforcement to the face-to-face 
selling of the things that newspapers sell. 
In such departments the job of adver- 
tising, in the printed salesmanship sense, 
is rarely given the careful thought and 
attention to which it is entitled. 


Between these two is the kind of pro- 
motion department which seems most 
likely to become standard equipment. That 
is the department whose one great func- 
tion is to sell advertising, local, national 
and classified, through the power of the 
printed word and picture; the depart- 
ment administered by a trained and ex- 
perienced advertising executive, working 
closely at all times with the advertising 
staff and giving its services to others only 
when they can be spared from the big 
job. It is unquestionably the newspapers 
with service units of this character whose 
advertising has been accorded the greatest 
recognition and success. 


Such a department receives its statis- 
tical materials from the national and local 
advertising managers and the merchan- 
dising department. It deals in facts about 
the paper and the market which the paper 


serves. It presents those facts to adver- 
tising patrons by effective means. It 
uses publications, printed matter,  bill- 


boards and other media just as any other 
national advertiser does. It sometimes 
employs its advertising agency. It is to 
the newspaper what the advertising de- 
partment is to any other industry, and it 
is hard to see why this sort of unit is 
not as good for ourselves as it is for our 
customers. 


Executives are keenly interested in ad- 
vertising promotion. They realize its 
value to them and of course they are 
going to use it. One of these days the 
mechanical operation of the promotion 
department will be as well standardized 
as the circulation and editorial depart- 
ments are today, but no student of con- 
ditions at present can escape the fact 
that we will all profit if a few things are 
done to speed the day. 


CHICAGO R.R. WINS FORBES CUP 


The Chicago Rapid Transit Company 
was last week awarded the B. C. Forbes 
cup in the public relations contest con- 
ducted by Forbes Magazine among mem- 
ber companies of the American Electric 
Railway Association. Judges were James 
O’Shaughnessy, secretary, American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies; Louis 
Wiley, business manager, New York 
Times; J. C. McQuiston, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, and 
Mr. Forbes. 
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IOWA PRESS MEET OCT. 23 — 


Three University Professors Named 
With Publishers on Program 


The Iowa Press Association will hold 
its annual meeting at Iowa City, la, 
Oct. 23 and 24. 

Speakers who are scheduled to appear 
on the program are: Prof. C. H. Weller, 
head of the school of journalism, Uni- 
versity of lowa, “The Professional 
Side’; James S. Farquhar, publisher, 
Cedar Rapids Republican, “The Market 
Value of Your Newspaper”; John Hous- 
ton, circulation manager, Ottwmwe 
Courier, “Circulation”; Quinted Kep- 
hart, advertising manager, Cedar Rapids 
Republican, “Advertising Copy”; Prof. 
F. J. Lazell, Iowa school of journalism, 
“The Editor and His Community”; Prof. 
W. S. Maulsby, Iowa school of journal- 
ism, “Reporting and Correspondence.” 

At the luncheon meeting, E. F. Tucker 
Ames, managing director of the associa- 
tion, will speak on “Benefits of Associa- 
tion.” State Senator Charles M. Dutcher 
will also be a speaker at that gathering. 


BRADFORD HERALD REORGANIZED 


Reorganization of the Bradford (Pa.) 
Herald, a daily, has taken place through 
the purchase of an interest by Raymond 
S. Siff and Paul E. Tanner. Robert P. 
Habgood continues as publisher and re- 
tains an interest in the newspaper. Mr, 
Tanner will be editor and Mr. Siff, gen- 
eral manager. 


HOUSTON TO ADVERTISE — 


The Houston Chamber of Commerce 
planning a $35,000 advertising campaign 
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Dave Gideon, Publisher 
Huntington (w.va. Herald-Dispatch 


ires TELEGRAM 


Huntington, W. Va., Dec. 16, 1925 


Duplex Printing Press Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Have just signed contract with your representative for one 

Duplex Metropolitan Super Unit Octuple Press. This is the 


largest printing press ever purchased by a West Virginia newspaper. 
We were greatly influenced in our selection because of our observ- 
ance in plant of New York World. Especially as regards smooth 
operation and solid substantial construction. Also our knowledge 
of, and confidence in, the great mechanical genius of your Mr. 


Henry Bechman to whom please convey my compliments. 


Dave Gideon, Publisher 


Huntington Herald-Dispatch 


THE DUPLEX OCTUPLE NOW PRINTING THE HUNTINGTON HERALD . DISPATCH 


This press left the factory August 26, 1926, arrived in Huntington September 1, 1926 and was put on 


the edition October 1, 1926. And then this wire— 


TELEGRAM 
Huntington W. Va., Oct. 1, 1926 


The Duplex Printing Press Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Running Your Press Without a Hitch. Want to Congratulate you on 


this Machine. - 
Dave Gideon 


DUPLEX SUPER DUTY 


Interchangeable Unit Semi-Cylindrical Plate Press 
The best press built for long runs and dependable daily use 


«Our Customers Write Our Ads” 


4 ELL, the biggest priating press 
W in West Virginia whizzed 
off its first edition of The Herald- 
Dispatch yesterday morning. 
The great machine worked. al- 
most perfectly, and set up, none 
of the difficulties which: usually 
attend the breaking in of a new 
Bmachine of such vast magnitude. 
To get satisfactory results the 
most delicate adjustments are’ re- 
quired, both as to building and as- 
Sembling the multitudinous parts. 
The Duplex Printing Press Com- 
pany, of Battle Creek, Mich., have 
fachieved a marvel in this new in- 
vention. The Herald-Dispatch can 
Rnow print at a single run a paper 
f any size up to sixty-four eight- 
‘column pages: wale) issuance of the 
t edition from the new ress 
was accomplished without any de- § 
lay, the 0,000 out-of-town papers 
eing put on trucks and trains i 
ample time. 
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WHY TURN STAR REPORTER INTO A POOR 
DESK MAN AND CALL IT “PROMOTION”? 


Many Brilliant News Men Sidetracked for Sake of $5 Desk 
Raise Because Reportorial ‘Top’? Has Been Reached, 
Writer Declares 


By CHARLES E. GALLAGHER 
Night Editor, Lowell (Mass.) Courier-Citizen 


[F that traditional efficiency expert who 

once told a newspaper publisher that he 
should “fire” his desk men and hire re- 
porters “who could write their stories cor- 
rectly in the first place,” had had his way, 
the general average of writing ability in 
the newspaper field might have been ma- 
terially increased. Not necessarily 
because this particular publisher would 
have been more careful in the selection 
of his reporters, but rather because he 
would have stopped creating desk men 
out of staff writers whom he or his man- 
aging editor wanted to reward for faith- 
ful or brilliant service at the typewriter. 

In other words, if the market for desk 
men had been abruptly and completely 
wiped out, the news: writing force would 
have been left free to develop to its 
greatest potential skill, without the 
Damoclean sword of a “promotion” to 
the desk constantly hanging over its head. 

However, the efficiency expert whom 
Professor Norman J. Radder mentions 
in his helpful book, “Newspaper Make-Up 
and Headlines,” failed to achieve his 
mission and the perspiring copy readers 
and slot men kept their posts. As Pro- 
fessor Radder pertinently remarks, “Few 
men write so well that:their work can- 
not be improved by a critical revision.” 
There is a definite and compelling need 
for good desk men on every newspaper, 
as any sagacious publisher well knows. 
My present purpose is less to defend the 
usefulness of the copy editor than to dis- 
cuss the sources from which he is drawn 
—and, in many cases, drafted—for desk 
service. 

In the average small town or moederate- 
sized town newspaper office, a desk job 
is held as a fetish, more or less—it is sur- 
rounded with a sort of supernatural 
glamour that persists until one actually 
drags a chair up to the desk himself, 
finds out what it’s all about and then 
wonders what’s been biting him. 

The average cub reporter begins his 
work with one goal before him—to get 
on “the desk.” There, one is called 
“mister” and there, one’s weekly pay 
envelope is substantially bulkier than it 
is when one is pounding the streets in 
search of the elusive yarn. Instead of 
devoting his every effort to becoming a 
reporter supreme in his field, he dissipates 
his energy by attempting to learn the 
fundamentals of desk routine in his spare 
moments. His heart is not wholly in his 
work as*a reporter, the business for 
which he was hired. And yet, as he de- 
velops, he becomes a good reporter in 
spite of himself. He can turn out a 
crisply written story with the best ot 
them. In a few years he demonstrates 
all-around reporting ability and is rated 
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as a star man. Then—precisely then— 
does Humpty-Dumpty take the great fall. 

Jones, the assistant telegraph editor, 
quits or is laid up by a long illness, and 
someone has to fill in. Who will get the 
job? An out-and-out desk man, imported 
from the outside? No. The star re- 
porter, perhaps the most valuable man in 
the entire news department, is “rewarded.” 
He’s given the post with a $5 increase 
in salary and his friends congratulate 
him on his becoming an “editor.” In his 
place on the city staff a mediocre man— 
or perhaps even a cub—is put to work 
and immediately there is a perceptible de- 
crease in the quantity and quality of local 
news in the paper. But the star re- 
porter has been taken care of and his. 
good work “recognized.” What matter 
if he is a complete “dud” as a desk man? 
He’s earned the place and he’s kept 
there. And $5 is $5. 

I’m willing to wager that this same 
sorry spectacle takes place in a hundred 
newspaper offices in the country every 
three or four months. It will continue to 
be enacted while managing editors labor 
under the delusion that the desk is nec- 
essarily the place for the reporter who 
has “performed.” It will also continue 
to be enacted in those offices—and there 
are hundreds of them—where there is an 
arbitrary line drawn between the salaries 
of desk men and the salaries of news 
writers—wholly in the former’s favor, 
of course. 

“You can’t expect to get more than 
$40 a week here as a reporter no matter 
how good you are,” I heard one managing 
editor tell a capable member of his city 
staff a few weeks ago in a New England 
town of 120,000 population—large enough 
to support a few first class writing men. 
“That is our maximum scale for re- 
porters.” 

And yet this same managing editor is 
putting his O. K. on a payroll every week 
that gives mediocre desk men $55 and 
$60 a week, without a murmur. In his 
estimation—if one is to judge by the cold 
figures—a whirlwind of a reporter is 
worth $15 or $20 a week less than the 
ordinary copy reader and headline writer. 

There are exceptions, of course. The 
larger cities have far more sensible prac- 
tices. There, a reporter’s salary is based 
on his value as a reporter and is not 
automatically brought to a dead stop 
when it approaches the salary paid some 
routine desk man. 

But your average small-town publisher 
or managing editor can’t see it. Tradition 
has built an impregnable wall between the 
remuneration of the “desk” forces and 
that of “street” men. Naturally, the am- 


bitious reporter is going to let himself be 
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eased into a desk berth when the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. If he can get $50 


there, why should he continue to pound 
the typewriter where his greatest expec- 


.tation of compensation is $10 a week 


less? Meanwhile, his paper suffers and 


‘his own inalienable right to the fullest 


development of his special gifts is taken 
from him. He no longer writes and he 
soon wearies of the drudgery and mono- 
tony’ of reading copy and writing the 
same old symbols for headlines night 
after night or day after day. His contact 
with the public is curbed, his social in- 
stincts begin to be cramped and he gradu- 
ally sinks into his allotted groove never 
to make his way out. 

Disregarding the obvious unfairness 
which this situation imposes on the good 
writing man, publishers and managing 
editors ought to recognize at least the 
harm they are doing their own papers 
by such a practice. They are mowing 
down in the prime of their powers re- 
porters who could bring distinction and 
prestige to their newspapers as reporters, 
but who will never do so as desk men. 
After all, everything is pretty much 
standardized in American dailies today 
except the handling of local news and 
local features. The paper that seeks to 
stand out from the herd must develop 
its local department to the “nth” degree. 
And in this development, the services of 
topnotch reporters and other writers are 
imperative. 

Briefly, then, why not let your star re- 
porter stay in his chosen field even after 
he has earned what is quaintly called a 
“promotion”? Why not give him $10 
a week more and encourage him to persist 
in the department where he has shown 
his best work? Let him remain an in- 
dividual and not a mere cog in the works, 
as so many transplanted reporter-desk 
men become. Then go choose your copy 
reader from the abundantly supplied field 
of men who are adapted primarily for that 
work, but who aren’t worth a pinch of 
snuff as writers. Here’s something, 
truly, to which newspaper executives may 
give profitable consideration and study. 


GOSS ENLARGING PLANT © 


The Goss Printing Press Compa 
Chicago, is erecting a new four-story 
building, 100 by 160 feet, completing a 
continuous line of buildings two blocks 
long, on South Paulina street. The 
building is being constructed on a foun- 
dation suitable for an 8-story building, 
and ‘is so designed as to be adapted for 
either offices or production departments. 


CONTEST TO END AUTO PERIL 


The New York Evening Graphic has 
started a prize contest as part of its cam- 
paign to reduce the automobile peril of 
the streets. A first prize of $100 is offered 
for the letter containing the best safety- 
first suggestions. ? 


PAPER FROM BAMBOO 


The Forest Research Institute and Col- 
lege at Dehra Dun, India, has announced 
a method has been perfected for using 
bamboo as pulpwood in the manufacture 
of white paper. 
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One Exceeds Nineteen! 


The daily circulation of The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune now exceeds the 
combined circulations of all the 19 
other daily newspapers published in 


the center two-thirds of Iowa. 


Circulation of Des Moines Newspapers 
Net Paid Average 6 Months Ending Sept. 30, 1926 


Daily Register and Tribune...... 180,260 
Sunday Register ..............-- 150,233 
Second daily newspaper.......... 


The Des Moines Register ana Gribune 
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CLEARING THE AIR 


RE-CONVENTION debate of the issues to 

come before the annual meeting of the Audit 

Bureau of Circulations has led the debaters off 
their original line and along several side-paths, some 
of which lead nowhere. The latest letter of Mr. 
Clague, “re-selling” the A. B. C. idea to the member- 
ship, is a case in point. In the thousands of words 
stirred up by the A. B. C. proposal to print rate cards 
on the back of publishers’ circulation reports, that 
proposal has been lost to sight entirely and the talk 
has run off into two old and well worn channels: 

1. Reorganization of the A. B. C. to give control 
to newspaper publisher members, who pay most of the 
cost of operation. 

2. Reduction of membership dues. 

Mr. Clague in his letter cites a recent statement by 
Walter A. Strong, publisher of the Chicago Daily 
News and an A. B. C. director, to the effect that “the 
new generation of newspaper executives do not under- 
stand the fundamental purposes of the Bureau,” that 
a small group of metropolitan publishers proposed to 
fight for a larger newspaper representation on its 
directorate, and that, in their ignorance of the Bu- 
reau’s concept, they were endangering its very exist- 
ence. 

Mr. Clague and Mr. Strong, we feel, express fear 
of a danger which does not exist. The New York 
City newspaper publishers, who objected first to the 
rate card proposal, do not seek control of the Bureau. 
They do desire, as Eprror & PuBLIsHER understands 
their position, that newspaper publishers, as the prin- 
cipal source of revenue. have a larger voice in the 
councils of the organization than is provided by two 
directors and an advisory board. They have sought 
and obtained an unknown number of proxies and 
promises of support at the meeting, but they have not 
sought and they could not hold proxies for a proposal 
to take the A. B. C. control from the space-buying 
interests and turn it over to a group under the domi- 
nance of New York City newspaper publishers. That 
extreme view aside, neither the New York City pub- 
lishers nor any other group of publishers are so blind 
to their own interests as to believe that they would 
profit were audits to be conducted under the govern- 
ment of space-seilers rather than space-buyers. If Mr. 
Clague chooses this ground for the skirmish that seems 
certain to come, he wins for lack of an adversary. 

Not so fortunate is the board’s latest effort to solve 
the long controversy over dues. No publisher cb- 
jects to paying dues to the A. B. C. if he is convinced 
that his money is necessary to enable the Bureau to 
do the work assigned. That ali of his money has 
not been necessary for the day-to-day job of the Bu- 
reau he reads in the annual rénort showing a zurplus, 
now probably about $200,000. That fund, or the larger 
part of it, has come from the pockets of newspaper 
publishers, and the publisher is right in reasoning that 
if it is not doing useful work for the Bureau, it 
should be permitted to work for him. The Bureau’s 
answer that it was needed to cover “liability to mem- 
bers” and “future exigencies” has been neither clear 
nor convincing, and the announcement that both of 
these nebulous needs have been met recently is sus- 
pect. The resulfant announcement of a 7% per cent 
rebate on dues cannot be expected to end the demand 
for a thorough discussion of the whole dues question, 
with such reduction as may be made without hamper- 
ing the proper work in the proper spheres of the or- 
ganization. 

It is the latter phase, now forgotten in a cataract 
of words and postage stamps, that has provoked the 
present controversy. The prime question before the 
house is not one of having a few more voices in the 
board room, or saving a few dollars a year on dues. 
It is whether the A. B. C. shall confine itself to the 
purpose for which it was created—the auditing of 
circulation. Some publishers believe that the Bureau 
is departing from that purpose when it proposes to 
print rate cards on circulation reports. True, no pub- 
lisher is now compelled to furnish a copy of his rate 
card; a regular service covering revisions and cor- 
rections is promised by the Bureau to keep the rec- 
ords up to date in the space-buyer’s office; no coercion 
of publishers into changes of rate on a semi-annual 
basis only is even remotely considered by the present 
Board. 

All of that begs the question, which is—Is the 
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vain in robbery; if riches increase, set not your 
heart upon them. 


A. B. C, doing the job laid out for it so well that it 
can afford to put time, thought, energy and the pub- 
lishers’ money into a new line of service? One doubts 
it. The circulation backyard is a thousand times 
cleaner than it was a few years ago, but it has sev- 
eral corners that are still far from beautiful. The 
A. B. C. is spending more and more money per audit 
each year, but its files of current investigations grow 
no smaller. Its efforts have been worth millions of 
dollars to newspapers and other publications, and will 
be worth many millions more when a number of cir- 
culation situations and questions now untouched are 
cleaned up. In that job, the A. B. C. may encounter 
opposition of individuals interested, but it is assured 
of general publisher support. It cannot be sure and 
should not have support for enterprises beyond the 
original, and strictly construed, definition of its field. 


Louisville Tunes says the White House 
Press Association should have shown the 
sportsmanship: of Dempsey and said: “It’s the 
old story. The best man won. We have no 
alibis. Give all the credit to Bruce. He’s the 
champion interviewer.” 


A GOOD PRESS AGENT 


OME of our press agent friends say Eniror & 

PUBLISHER is unjust in its attitude toward their 

business. We should announce that there are 
good and bad press agents and, to be constructive, 
should publish a definition of legitimate publicity 
work. 

By all means, let criticism be constructive! Here, 
in our opinion, is what constitutes a good press agent : 
Through experience as a newspaper publisher or em- 
ploye he understands newspaper methods and has 
liberal appreciation of newspaper. ethics. He believes 
that a journalist who uses his power for selfish or 
unworthy purpose betrays his trust. Promotion of 
any private interest contrary to general welfare is 
dishonest journalism. News columns cannot be used 
to sell any article or service, or promote any private 
interest without violation of a fundamental principle. 
The reader looks to the news columns for truthful, 
sincere. and wholly unprejudiced information, the 
product of writers who are responsible to the editor 
and no other person. 

A good press agent will make available to reporters 
all the information they may seek, both favorable and 
unfavorable. He will hand out “news” which is 
authorized by his employer, subject to publication 
within “quotes” and with credit to a named official. 
Never will he stand as a shield between his employer 
and the inquiring reporter. When the good press 
agent’s employer instructs him to induce a newspaper 
to publish an item which he, as a newspaper man, 
could not conscientiously hand to his city editor, or to 
get a news fact suppressed, he will point out that 
such an act would be subversive of impartial and in- 
dependent news practice, and resign from the job if 
the employer insists. 

Is this definition extreme? Is Epitor & PUBLISHER 
“prejudiced” against the publicity craft?- If so, the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors is extreme 
and prejudiced, for these rules of conduct are based 
upon the well-known “Canons of Journalism” of that 
responsible body. 

If Miss Zoe Beckley persuaded the sprightly 
and interesting Queen Marie to visit America 
credit is due to that able newspaper woman for 
furnishing, particularly to her sex, one of the 
refreshments of the year. 
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INTENSELY LOCAL 


NEWSPAPER publisher who started hi 
career with a two-dollar bill less than 20 yea 
ago, possessing credit based upon personal in- 

tegrity worth all that was needed to buy a local pa 
and who is today earning in his relatively small 
as much as most publishers in large cities, is authority 
for the following observations. 

Our caller said: “Local interest is the first inte 
of the people of my community. We give it to t 
Six .columns of local news show on our first 
daily. This is the proportion throughout the pa 
There is no attempt to save money when reporters 
are needed. These young men and women bring into 
our office the product that our people desire us to pro- 
duce, and we do not slight the responsibility. ven 
they want to know what is going on in the world, but 
their interest in local affairs comes first. We emp! 
at salaries or at $1 per column space rates, with 
bonuses for special services, 125 correspondents in 
our circulation territory. When the city editor comes 
to his desk daily he is faced by a huge stack of cor- 
respondence. The task is to get it edited and intc 
print. We scatter it all through the paper, heading 
up the items of general interest. The city editor 
personally knows each correspondent. Most of them 
are school teachers. Once a year or oftener we have 
a rally meeting of some sort, perhaps a picnic. At 
least once a month a staff man will visit each corre- 
spondent, spurring action. 

“Call this provincial journalism, if you will, but 
it is the kind of newspaper we like to make and which 
gives satisfaction to our readers. I do not know 
many newspapers whose roots are more deeply sunk 
in the lives and affections of the people. Such cir- 
culation is as staple as the grocer’s stgar. > 

“There are plenty of journalistic responsibilities in 
our own little teacup without looking abroad. We 
take a lively interest in school problems. Our paper 
has boosted a small and struggling university in a 
near-by town until it has become well known and 
thrives accordingly. We fight for good laws and their 
enforcement. We oppose misrepresentative men in 
public office. There is nothing that affects the wel- 
fare of our community which we do not tackle with 
bare hands. We seek to do good. We try to harm 
no one. I know almost everyone, and almost everyone 
knows me, and I am always available at my desk in 
the front office. I write my own editorials, and 
everyone knows exactly where I stand on public 
matters. I find the average man honest and open to 
reason. My daily contacts sustain my optimism. I 
believe in men. My life is a spleasure.” V4 


Congratulations are duejto A. N..P. A. for 
active establishment of its bureau of mechanical 
standards, a crying need of, the newspaper busi- 


ness for generations. ; 


-MASS PRODUCTION 


OME of the most astuté economists have been 
predicting that the day would come when mass 
production would so far outrun the capacity of 

the American people to consume, regardless of money 
in circulation and the efficiency of selling machinery, 
that one of two steps would be necessary to avoid 
serious complications: (1) find adequate world mar- 
kets, or (2) curtail mass production. : a 
Henry Ford’s introduction of the five-day week is 
at present being heralded in some quarters as a cal- 
tious step in the direction of inevitable curtailment of 
mass production, but the evidence appears to be that 
Mr. Ford's act concerns his own business, and is not 
typical of a general condition. According to the latest 
statistical reports issued by the National City Bank 
of New York, a dependable authority, the condition 
of industry was favorable throughout the month of 
September and “the feeling is one of continued con-_ 
fidence for the balance of the year.” Production was | 
substantially above normal with no indication of un- 
due accumulation in inventories and the maintenance 
of distribution at high levels was shown by an in- 
creased volume of bank checks drawn and cashed 
throughout the country, by favorable reports of retail 
activity and by car loadings which broke all records 
in the week of September 18. There are a few doubts 
in agriculture, but in industry it is evident that mass. 
production is not.out of balance. | Pi % 


PERSONAL 


ye JOHN H. FINLEY, associate edi- 
~ tor of the New York Times, will be 
ie speaker ‘at the assembly luncheon of 
ie Boston, Mass., Chamber of Commerce 
1 Noy. 11. His subject will be “Eight 
‘ears After.” 


David Town-of the Hearst general 
janagement returned to New York this 
‘eek after spending three months on the 
‘acific Coast. 
Charles H. Dennis, editor of the 
‘hicago Daily News, was a member of 
ne delegation of representative citizens 
£ Chicago at the Sesquicentennial Ex- 
losition in Philadelphia Oct. 9. 

| Cornelius F. Kelly, publisher of the 
Vall River (Mass.) Herald News, has 
‘resented the Fall River Boys’ Club with 
| eylinder press once used by the Fall 
River News which was recently con- 
olidated with the Herald. 

_W. M. Glenn, publisher of the Orlando 
Fla.) Morning . Sentinel, and Mrs. 
jlenn, sailed from New York on the S. 
3. France for Europe Saturday of this 
week. 

Capt. Cranston Williams, manager of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
ion, is suffering an attack of gallstones 
and will be carried to the home of his 
wite’s family at Lynchburg, Va., where 
an operation will be performed. Capt. 
Williams had planned to attend the meet- 
ings of the Inland Daily Press Associa- 
sion and Audit Bureau of Circulations 
in Chicago next week. This is his first 
(Illness in many years. 


George F. Booth, editor and publisher 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram- 
Gazette, was the chief speaker Oct. 6 
before a meeting of the Worcester City 


Club. 


_ John H. Fahey, publisher of the Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Post, gave an address 
on “Greater Business Efficiency” Oct. 5, 
before the Lions Club of Worcester. 
James. G. Simpson, editor of the 
Orleans American and Weekly News, 
published at Albion, N. Y., is seriously ill 
in a hospital in that city, following an 
operation. 

~ Dan R. Anthony, Jr., owner and editor 
of the Leavensworth (Kan.) Times and 
veteran member of Congress, must take 
an extended leave of absence for his 
health. He is leaving to spend several 
months in California, and Arizona. 
| oo 

IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


j 


AYES McFARLAND, advertising 
| director of the Chttago Herald and 
Examiner, has returned from a month’s 
hunting and canoeing tr}p in the Hudson 
‘Bay country with a party of four. 


_ Raymond R. Beaudry, formerly a_re- 
porter for the Worcester (Mass.) Post 
and more recently withthe local branch 
‘of the R. G. Dun & Ca, has joined the 
advertising staff of the|Worcester Tele- 
gram. ; 

Sidney D. Long, business manager of 
the Wichita (Kan.) Daily Eagle and 
Mrs. Long returned Oct. 4, from a 17- 
day automobile trip covering the states of 
Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana, and Arkan- 
‘sas, ; 

_H. Devore Gates, late of the Glendale 
(Cal.) Press, has become advertising 
‘manager of the Montrose (Cal:) Herald. 
_ Frank Murphy, for several months 
‘county agent for the Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram, has resigned. 
James M. O’Neill has gone from the 
business department of the Prescott 
—(Wash.) Spectator’ to the staff of the 
Colfax (Wash.) Gazette. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


JAMeEs J. DELANEY, former sport- 
ing editor of the Milwaukee Sentinel, 
has returned to that post from the man- 


Knickerbocker Press. 
H. G. Head is now night telegraph 
“editor of the Houston Post-Dispatch. 
Jeffrey Holmesdale, formerly of the 
ship news department of the New York 
, ae 
ca... 


SiHattack 


aging editorship of the Albany (N. Y.) ° 


Editor & Publisher 


World, has been 
dramatic department. 


Walter L. Millis, formerly an editorial 
writer © for the New York Herald 
Tribune, is now traveling in Spain, and 
contributing a series of articles to that 
paper. 

Olaf Bue, reporter for the Chicago 
Daily News, is spending his vacation at 
his home in Montana. 

Ward Morehouse, assistant dramatic 
editor of the New York Herald Tribune, 
has returned froma week’s vacation. 


transferred to the 


Rohert Hertzberg, former radio editor 
of the New York American has been ap- 
pointed associate editor of Radio News 
Magazine, New York. 


William D. O’Brien, for a number of 
years reporter for the Bridgeport ( Conn.) 
Post and Telegram, has resigned to leave 
the newspaper field. 


Herbert Asbury, a member of the night 
rewrite staff of the New York Herald 
Tribune, is the author of a new book 
“Up from Methodism” published by 
Knopf. .Mr. Asbury’s famous article 
which appeared in the April 
number of the American Mercury, and 
which caused that magazine to be barred 
from the mails, is incorporated in the new 
book. 


W. H. Robertson has rejoined the staff 
of the Lafayette (Ind.) Journal and 
Courier as managing editor of the morn- 
ing edition, after an absence of several 
years. Robertson resigned the managing 
editorship of the Olean (N. Y.) Evening 
Herald to return to Indiana. 

Harry A. Stroud, night editor of the 
Shawnee (Okla.) Morning News and 
president of the News Writers of Okla- 
homa has resigned to become secretary 
of the Shawnee Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Russell W. Whitney, Alameda county 
correspondent, Oakland (Cal.) Tribune, 
has returned from a two-weeks’ vacation 
at Ensenada and Guadalupe in the state 
of Baja California, Mexico. 

George Douthit, assistant sports editor, 
San Antonio Evening News, recently un- 
derwent an operation for appendicitis. 

Allen M. Lacey has been made news 
editor of the Colfax (Wash.) Commoner. 

Kenneth A. Schell has resigned as 
editor of the Olympia (Wash.) Morning 
Olympian and joined the staff of the 
Hoquiam (Wash.) Grays Harbor Wash- 
ingtonian. 

James Newton has joined the city staff 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram. 

Frank C. Emmerling, real estate editor 
of the Columbus (O.) Dispatch, has re- 
signed to become advertising man for a 
local real estate firm. 

Earle Van Brockland has left the city 
staff of the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram 
to accept a lieutenant’s commission in the 
army. He is being sent to Japan. 
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HARRY CHASE BREARLEY, as 
; president and founder of the Brear- 
ley Service Organization, a New York 
a divi etr t i's'- 
ing agency, has 
for several years 
been actively pro- 
moting the idea 
of a national co- 
operative adver- 
tising campaign 
to be conducted 
by stock insur- 
ance companies, 
utilizing every 
daily newspaper 
in the United 
States. Con- 
siderable progress 
on the plan has 
been made lately, 
and Mr,.Brearley announced this week he 
was confident success would be forthcom- 
ing. 

Mr. Brearley first became interested in 
the plan of co-operative insurance adver- 
tising in the newspapers more than six 
years ago, when he was director of pub- 
lic relations, a position he created for him- 
self, on the National Board of Insurance 
Underwriters, New York. 

Born in a newspaper family, Mr. Brear- 
ley had considerable experience as a news- 
paper man before turning to advertising 
work. His father was William H. Brear- 
ley, who was associated with James E. 
Scripps in the founding of the Detroit 
News. With his father, Mr. Brearley 
later was part owner and assistant busi- 
ness manager of the Detroit Journal. On 
this latter paper he had editorial, cir- 
culation, and business office training. 

Leaving the Detroit Journal in 1892, 
he went to New York, where he devoted 
himself to writing and advertising work, 
before founding the Brearley Service Or- 
ganization. He is author of several books, 
including “Animal Secrets Told”; 
“Fifty Years of a Civilizing Force’; and 
“Time Telling Through the Ages,’ For 
the Bank of Manhattan Company, New 
York, he recently wrote a booklet called 
“News and Progress,” which is now being 
reprinted by more than 800 newspapers 
in the United States. 

William H. Brearley was one ot the 
early advocates of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association. 


H. C. BreARLEY 


G. C. Armstrong of the Chicago Daily 
News copy desk is spending his vacation 
in the East. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 
ARTHUR DAVENPORT, from Tulsa 
(Okla.) World, to Shawnee (Okla.) 
Mormng News staff. 
T. D. Higgins, from Petersburg (Va.) 
(Continued on page 28) 


Strips 


We are now in position 


to offer old and new clients 
more good comic strips of 


metropolitan 


caliber than 


any other similar newspa- 
per service. Ask us about it. 


The Central Press Association 


Central Press Bidg., 
Cleveland 


Vv. V. MeNrrr 
President 


H. A. McNitt | 
Editor and Manager 


Remember— 


“THE 
METROPOLITAN 
FOR FICTION” 


The most readable short 
stories by the best-known 
authors specially chosen for 
newspapers. 


Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 


Maximilian Elser, Jr. 
General Manager 


Earl J. Hadley 
Associate 


150 Nassau Street, New York City 
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Progress-Index, to San Antonio Evening 
News reportorial staff. 

William F. Holland, from copy desk, 
Worcester (Mass.) Gazette, to county 
editor, same paper. 

Max Schafer, from Vancouver (Wash.) 
Evening Columbian, to Marshfield (Ore.) 
Coos County Times staff. 

David Resnick, from St. Louis cor- 
respondent, Kent Press Service, to staff, 
St. Lowis Post-Dispatch. 

Calvin B. Houck, from news staff 
Winston-Salem (N. C.) Sentinel to editor, 
Southern Furniture Market News. 

Clarence Dore, from Chicago City 
News Bureau to rewrite staff, Chicago 
Daily News. 


MARRIED 


ECIL G. MORRISON, editor of the 
Independence (la.) Conservative to 
Miss Marion :Miller, Oct. 3. 

Dwight H. Teter, editor of the Elkins 
(W. Va.) Intermountain, to Miss Mary 
S. Barron of Charleston, at Elkins on 
(Oct. 9. 


Torrey B. Stearns, reporter for the 
(Chicago Daily News, to Miss Margaret 
Ryan of ‘Chicago, Oct. 4. 

Bernard Bruemmer of the composing 
room force of the Rockford (1ll.) Morn- 
ing Star, to Miss. Estelle Hemmer, 
Quincy, Ill., Oct. 4th im the rectory of 
St. John’s Catholic church, Quincy. 

Edwin Benedict Dooley of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., former special writer for the 
New York Sun, to Miss Harriette Marie 
Feeley of Long Beach, L. L, at Norwich 
Vi, Ocha: 

Edward T. Stone, a reporter on the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer and a graduate 
of the University of Washington School 
of Journalism to Miss Bertha Dewey of 
Seattle. 

Harold T. Riley, advertising manager 
of the Westfield office of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Daily News and business man- 
ager of the Westfield Valley Herald, to 
Miss Josephine Hopkins of Great Bar- 
rington, in St. Peter’s church in that city 
on Oct. 12. 

Floyd Taylor of the night rewrite staff, 
New York Herald Tribune, to Miss 
Marian Lockhart of Ridgway, Pa., Oct. 
9, at the Little Church Around the Cor- 
ner, New York. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


IDDLESBORO (Ky. ) DAILY 
+ NEWS, 64-page Cumberland Empire 
edition, Oct. 2. 

Galveston News, 92-page annual trade 
edition, Oct. 1. 

San Angelo (Tex.) Daily Standard, 60- 
page edition Sept. 26, promoting the All- 
West Texas Exposition in San Angelo. 

Albia (la.) Umion Republican, Fall 
Festival edition, Oct. 4. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


AVID CARLSON, publisher of the 

Owensmouth (Cal.) Gazette, has let 
the contract for the erection of an office 
building to be occupied by his publica- 
tion. The structure will be of stucco, 
25 by 50 feet. 

Pawtucket (R. I.) Times has added a 
new four-unit Goss press. The Times 
already had a four-unit Goss machine. 

New buildings have been completed for 
the Cushing (Okla.) Daily Citizen and 
the Drumright (Okla.) Evenmg Derrick. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


OUN THOLEYCN: Ca) Cilmi ZRINe 

weekly, has been sold to H. C. Ham- 
ilton and Ural B. Murphy of Mount 
Holly. They have re-named the Citizen 
the Journal. 

B. M. Schick, formerly publisher of the 
Palouse (Wash.) Republic, has purchased 
the Columbia Chronicle and Columbia 
County Dispatch, at Dayton, Wash. 


J. W. Rutherdale of Burlingame, Cal, . 


has bought the San Carlos (Cal.) Past- 


Editor 


Inquirer and placed Dave H. Moore in 
the editorial chair. 


Ben J. Pruess, who recently became 
half owner of the Sac City (la.) Sun 
has sold his interest in the [da Grove 
(la.) .Record-Era to Carl Brown of 
Atchinson, Kan., formerly associated with 
Ed Howe on the Atchison Globe. 
Stanley Meade retains his third interest 
in the Ida Grove paper and continues as 
head of the mechanical department. 


Raymond Fields and E. C. McIntyre, 
publishers of the Guthrie (Okla.) Leader 
and the Okemah (Okla.) /eader, dailies, 
have purchased the Capitol Hill (Okla.) 
Beacon, a weekly at Oklahoma City, in 
connection with which four other weeklies 
are published for suburban towns. 


Dow City (la.) Weekly Visitor estab- 
lished last May by J. F. Cooley, former 
publisher of the Sloan Star, has been sold 
to Carl Wolven and W. J. Shepherd of 
Woodbine for $2,500. 


George D. Borden recently sold his in- 
terest in the St. Helens (Ore.) Mist, to 
his partner, Ira B. Hyde, Jr., editor of the 
semi-weekly. Mr. Borden has gone to 
San Francisco where he will be affiliated 
with the Mergenthaler Linotype Compan, 
with which he was connected before be- 
coming associated with the Mist last 
March. 


H. B. Cartlidge of Oregon City and 
Sheldon F. Sackett, formerly equal part- 
ners with George C. Martin and Lynn C. 
Burch in the McMinnville (Ore.) Tele- 
phone-Register have purchased the in- 
terests of the latter two. Mr. Sackett 
has been editor for the past year and a 
half of the Telephone-Register and Mr. 
Cartlidge has been superintendent of the 
Morning Enterprise plant at Oregon City. 


W. A. Blair, owner of the Oswego 
(Kan.) Independent, has sold a half in- 
terest to A. E. Garvin, Erie, Kan. 


Fred J. Demile has sold his interests 
in the Paso Robles (Cal.) Press to Fred 
J. Smith and his son, Fred W. Smith. 


William Lemon and Edgar Smyser have 
bought the Council (Idaho) Adams 
County Leader. 


Chapin Collins of Seattle, Wash., and 
Roy G. Rosenthal of Montesano, Wash., 
have purchased the Elma (Wash.) 
Chronicle. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


C. ROYLE, head of business service, 

* Consolidated Press Association, cov- 

ered the Investment Bankers Convention 

in Quebec the past week. M. S. Rukeyser 

represented Current News Feature at the 
convention. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


G LOGAN PAYNE COMPANY has 

* been appointed to represent the fol- 
lowing publications: airfield  (Ia.) 
Ledger, Washington (la.) Journal, James- 
town (N. D.) -Sun, Marion, (Ind.) 
Leader-Tribune; Parkersburg (W. Va.). 


have 

you been 
following the 
remarkable 
growth 

of the 


Detroit Times . 


a 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


(GOLUMBUS; (O.) ADVERTISING 
CLUB at its meeting last Monday 
was entertained with a film entitled 
“Secrets,” produced by the Advertising 
Specialty Association of America. The 
film is a portrayal of merchandising and 
advertising suggestions. 


“Outdoor Advertising” was the topic 
of discussion at a recent meeting of the 
SEATTLE ADVERTISING CLuB. R. S. Mont- 
gomery, general sales manager and Otis 
Shepard, general director of the Foster 
and Kleiser Company were the speakers. 


SCHOOLS 


NNUAL gathering of South Dakota 

high school newspaper and annual 
publications will be held in South Dakota 
College, Brookings, S. D., Oct. 29. 


An 83 per cent increase in the registra- 
tion in the school of journalism at the 
University of Iowa, has been announced 
by Dr. Charles H. Weller, director of the 
school. In 1925 there were 175 registra- 
tions and this year 320 are taking the 15 
courses offered by the school. 


High school students of seven states 
attended the annual University of Iowa 
Journalism Institute at Iowa City, Oct. 
15 and 16, the program also including 
the annual convention of Quill and Seroll 
national honorary society for high school 
journalists. 


Carl C. Magee, known as “the fighting 
editor” of the Albuquerque (N. M.) 
State Tribune this week addressed stu- 
dents in the Department of Journalism at 
Syracuse University convocation on how 
to conduct a modern newspaper. His 
principal advice to young journalists was 
to “connect with some newspaper on 
which you are able to make a big enough 
impression.” This is possible, he said, 
on the smaller papers more than on the 
larger ones. 


Revival of the journalism assemblies at 
the University of Washington, which 


- ; a 
once were a feature of journalistic work 


a 


there, began Tuesday Oct. 5, with King 
Dykeman, publisher of the Seattle Post. 
Intelligencer as principal speaker. 


Formation of the University Press 
Club was brought about last week wit! 
about 85 students in the department o 
Journalism, Syracuse University, as th 
nucleus for membership. This is the 
largest enrollment since the departmen|| 
was founded in 1919, according to Pro.| 
fesor John O. Simmons of the journalism) 
faculty. George Pring, formerly of th 
Geneva (N. Y.) Times and a senior ir| 
the department, was elected president. 


State Journalism Conference of Ohic 
will be held Oct. 29-30 at Ohio Stat 
University. Speakers will include H. E 
Cherrington, Columbus Dispatch; Kar 
A. Bolander, Columbus Gallery of Fin 
Arts; Lester C. Getzloe, department 0! 
journalism, O. S. U.; Dr. George Ster: 
Lasher, department of journalism, O. § 
U., and Miss Clara Ewalt, publicatior 
director, board of education, Cleveland 


NEWSPAPER 


ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUCTION 
PROBLEMS 


Solved by specialist 
eight years with 


Boston Post 


fPwiN S. PARKE 


Structural Engineer 


15 Exchange Street 
Boston 


Am. Soc. C. E. Boston Soc. C. E. 


Have You Followed 


the territorial campaigns on 


NEW YORK STATE, PENNSYLVANIA, 


INDIANA, NEW 


ENGLAND! STATES, ILLINOIS and the SOUTHERN STATE 


GROUPS. 


that we prepare which appear weekly in EDITOR & PUB- 


LISHER? 


Observe how we tie up the copy with the #lustration, which 
graphically tells the story at a glance. 


Chambers of commerce—of cit?#es, states and industrial com- 
munities, we specialize in preparing copy and layout campaigns 
that graphically portray your field. We know how to write 
selling copy that will attract capital—labor and industries. 


PUBLISHERS:—We prepare campaigns 
that feature and pictorially illustrate your 


PUBLISHERS SPACE SELL 


market, that will influence the 
national advertisers to use your 
newspapers. 


Before you finally decide on 
any advertising plan for your 
1927 campaign, 


Le | 
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SERVICE 


49West 45" 
Copy ~ Layout 


New York City. 


Art ~Sypography ~ 
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tn this circle and the accompanying 
chart are shown the San Francisco 
Retail Trading Radius of 50 miles, 
with its 342,147 families, and the 
comparative number of its homes 
into which each San Francisco 
newspaper goes. The black on 
‘each home in the chart shows 
the coverage cach medium  of- 
fers to advertisers in this zone. 
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One Paper Coverage of the 
San Francisco Retail uying Area / 


ing here, but a vast number depend entirely 


342,147 families (1,676,046 people) are in- 
on the particular section in which they live. 


cluded in San Francisco’s s50-mile Retail 
Trading Radius. 233,838 of these families 
read the San Francisco Examiner every Sun- 
day and 129,296 families read the Daily 
Examiner. 


Tens of thousands of these people travel 
daily from every point in the circle to the 
City of San Francisco, which is readily ac- 
cessible by automobile, train and_ ferry 
service. Many of these do part of their buy- 


It is therefore obvious that for a manufac- 
turer to consider San Francisco only, either 
from the viewpoint of distribution or adver- 
tising, is to miss a large proportion of a 
closely knit buying unit. A complete selling 
campaign, to attain the maximum of success, 
must consider all the population of the ad- 
jacent area as well as the population of San 
Francisco. 


In appealing to this rich market, the San Francisco Examiner, with 
its total Sunday circulation of 359,852 and its total daily circulation 
of 188,630, cannot be overlooked. (Net paid average for September.) 


REG.ULS, PAT. OFF 


There Is NO Substitute For Circulation 


CONGER-MOODY 
Higgins Bldg., Los Angeles" 
Los Angeles’ Representative 


W. H. WILSON 
Hearst Bldg., Chicago 
Western Representative 


W. W. CHEW 
- | |_285 Madison Ave., New York 
-* Eastern Representative ~ 


30 
N. E. DAILIES MEET 


Railroad Traffic Man Discusses Freight 
Rates at Springfield 


A. P. Lane, traffic manager of the Great 
Northern Paper Company, Wednesday, 
addressed the fall meeting of the New 
England Daily Newspapers Association, 
the first session since the forming of the 
organization five years ago to be held 
outside of Boston, in the Nayasset Club, 
Springfield, Mass. There were 35 pub- 
lishers present. Mr. Lane spoke on 
“Railroad Rates on Newsprint Paper in 
New England.” 

In the afternoon the publishers in- 
spected the New England Printing 
School, started in Springfield in July un- 
der their direction and voted to authorize 
continuance of the school and expansion 
of the course in Springfield. The spring 
meeting of the association will take place 
in Boston. 


PLACING RADIO CAMPAIGN 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer 
Corporation has launched an autumn 
campaign of radio advertising in news- 
papers throughout the country. The 
company is using 71 cities in the United 
States to carry a series of advertise- 
ments of the Matched-Unit ‘Radio Prod- 
ucts. The campaign opened on Oct. 10 
and will continue until Christmas. 


CHARLES PHILLIPS DEAD 


Charles Phillips, an editorial and fea- 
ture writer on the New York Evening 
Graphic, died Oct. 8 in New York. He 
had been connected with a score of news- 
papers in various cities and at one time 
was night editor of the New York Eve- 
ning Journal. 


Obituary 


LYNN DAVIS, 30, railroad and 

* commerce reporter on the Portland 
Oregon Journal, died Friday, Oct. 1, fol- 
lowing an operation. He came to the 
Journal in 1919 from Pennsylvania where 
he had been connected with various news- 


papers. 
Satem Exy, 75, for 14 years editor 
of the St. Anne (Ill.) Record and since 


then lumberman and banker in the Iro- 
quis, Ill, community died Sept. 30. 

JaMes T. SPACKMAN, 22, newspaper 
man of Dubois Pa., died at the Cresson 
Sanitarium, Cresson, Pa., Oct. 9. 

James C. Fieminc, 65, died at his 
home in Shippensburg, Pa., Oct. 1. For 
many years he was the owner of the 
Shippensburg News. 

Frep H. Goopwin, 71, for many years 
foreman of the composing room of the 
Biddeford (Me.) Journal, died Monday, 
Oct. 4, in Sanford, ‘Me. 

J. Epwin Matrory, former editor and 
publisher of the Dassel (Minn.) Dis- 
patch and later connected with Chicago 
and St. Louis newspapers, died last week 
at Dassel. 


J. H. Wrtey, 73, editor and part 
owner of the Independence (la.) Bulle- 
tin-Journal, for 35 years associated with 
the paper, died Oct. 2 in his home after 
an illness of two years. 

Miss Mary E. McKay, for 40 years 
on the editorial staff of the Boston 
(Mass.) Globe died at her home in Ar- 
lington, Mass. last week after a long 
illness. She was a native of St. John, 
N. B., where she first entered the news- 
paper busines. In December, 1887, she 
joined the Globe staff. 


GEORGE SCHLEY Davis, 42, vice-presi- 
dent of the United Fruit Company and 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Tropical Radio Telegraph Company, died 
Oct. 10 at his home in Brookline, Mass. 
Mr. Davis last December inaugurated a 
press service for ships at sea and Cen- 
tral American newspapers, news dis- 
patches being broadcast daily by the com- 
pany from its radio stations at Miami, 
Fla., and New Orleans, La. 

_ Rev. Joun Sopteszczyk, a director of 
the Chicago Polish Daily News, died 
‘October-?1;-after -an~ operation: * 


Fair, 


valateatiney 


Editor 


OHIO PUBLISHER WEDS 


C. F. Ridenour of Piqua and Miss Belle 
Lee Married in New York 


C. Frank Ridenour, publisher of the 
Piqua (O.) Daily Call and the Urbana 
(O.) Democrat and Citizen, and Miss 
Belle Lee of At- 
lanta, Ga., were 
married at the 
Little Church 
Around the Cor- 
ner, New York, 
Friday of this 
week. 

The | bride. is 
the daughter of 
Mrs. Mitchell 
Lee of Atlanta, 
Gare she'> sued 
graduate of Co- 
lumbia University 
and did consider- 
able free lance 
writing in New 
York City before becoming advertising 
manager of Burdine’s department store, 
Miami, Fla. . 

Since Mrs. Ridenour, just returned 
from a seven months’ world tour, the 
couple will not take a wedding trip, but 
will spend their honeymoon at the Hotel 
Biltmore, New York. 


RIDENOUR 


C, FRANK 


STEWART GOLF WINNER 


Defeats Mohler for Kansas Editorial 


Championship in Arkansas City 


Ray Stewart of Topeka won the Kansas 
Editorial Golf Association championship 
in Arkansas City, Kan., recently, defeat- 
ing J. C. Mohler in the final round. 

Angelo Scott, Jola Revister, defeated 
Wilfred Cavaness, Chanute Tribune, 2 
and 1 for the Dick Howard flight; Will 
King, Iola Register, defeated H. J. Corn- 
well, St. John News, 6 and 5 in the Osage 
Hotel flight; Gray Levitt, Abilene, de- 
feated John Gilmore, Fredonia Herald, 
2 and 1 for the K. G. and E. flight. 

Clyde Speer, business manager of the 
Wichita Eagle was elected president of 
the Golf Association at the annual busi- 
ness meeting. George Hausaman, Hut- 
chinson News-Herald, was named secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Wichita was awarded the 1927 spring 
tournament, probably in May and Hut- 
chinson the fall tournament, in October. 


TEXAS PRESS GROUP MEETS 


The executive committee of the Texas 
Press Association, meeting in Dallas 
this week during Press Day at the State 
set» June’ 17; 18 and 19 as the 
dates for the convention next year in 
El Paso. Side trips to Juarez, Mexico, 
and Cloudcroft, N. M., will be . made. 
President ‘R. L. Baldridge of Clifton pre- 
sided at the committee session. 


2,000 is the goal 


A membership of 


of the National Editorial Association be- 
fore its 1927 convention. next June. 


“Wonderful Service” 


We want to thank you for your 
very prompt attention to our tele- 
graphic order of July 22 for one 
distributor box front plate lower 
rail which we received via air mail 
at 8:15 the following morning. 

This is wonderful service. 


The Denver Post 
Denver, Colorado 
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FLASHES 


Americanism: Complaining about a 
yearly tax bill of $9.75 while spending 
$15 a month 
Florence (Ala.) Herald. 


Let’s get married. 


He: 
She: But we can’t afford it. — 
He: Nonsense. You can write your 


story of the honeymoon for the Evening 
Scandalizer and I can write my version 
of it for the Morning Shameless-Gazette. 
—H. I. Phillips in New York Sun. 


Writer in the Portland News says: 
“Rumbling, grinding with here and there 
a shriller note, the kaleidescope of the 
city grinds ponderously on.’—Wonder 
what he thinks a kaleidescope is !—Harry 
Farmer in Edmonton Bulletin. 


A village is a place where four-tenths 
of the wives originally came from other 
towns to teach school.—Vancouver Sun. 


Who. remembers the old time clothing 
clerk who told you that the garment he 


for moonshine liquor.—’ 


: 


was trying to sell you was “genteel?” 
Oil City Derrick. 


A Chicago dietary expert says, “Meas. 
ure the food you eat by a yardstick,’ 
Wonder if he thinks we’s subsisting 
wholly ‘on. spaghetti?—Canton (0) 
Daily News. 


Among other things beauty contest: 
indicate is that a lot of the prettiest girls 
are too proud to enter—Glendale Eve. 
ning News. 


_——— 


“The truth will make you free,” some 
times, but oftener it would send folks t 
jail—Florence (Ala.) Herald. 


The Department of Commerce report: 
that America is now sending 29,000,00( 
false teeth abroad each year, instead of 
keeping them here and fitting up a few 
laws.—Detroit News. 


If the “family wage” idea—under whic} 
a man would be paid in accordance with 
the size of his family—should prevail 
the bachelor would always have a job— 
Louisville Times. 


Over 3,000 cities and towns 
have streets paved with 
portland cement concrete 


Horse-and-Buggy 
Pavements 
Won't Do 


_ Property owners in many towns 


and cities whose streets swarm with 
motor traffic are still Wasting their 


money on horse-and-buggy ‘‘pave- 


ments” of bygone days. 


These rough, bumpy streets are 


directly responsible for broken 


springs, cut tires, greater deprecia- 


tion of cars, physical discomfort, 


loss of time, and many accidents 


inVolving loss of life or limb. 


And the heavy expense of trying 
to keep worn-out, dangerous, horse- 


and-buggy streets in repair, added 


to their original cost, amounts to 


more than enough to pay for true, 


even, non-skid concrete pavement 


that has the maintenance built in. 


So in the long run you are pay- 


ing for concrete streets. 


get them ? 


Why not 


All of the facts are in our 


free booklet on 


“Concrete 


Streets.” Ask for your copy 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 W. Grand Ave. 
CHICAGO 


A National Organization to 
Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


OFFICES IN 31 CITIES 
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A RECORD- 
HARD TO BEAT! 


1,721,622 LINES 
GAINED 


In First Nine Months of 1926— 
As Compared With 1,305,308 Lines Gained in 
Entire Year 1925 


PROVING THAT CONCENTRATED CIRCULATION—(and that means 
HOUSTON POST-DISPATCH) is obtaining RESULTS for an ever-increasing num- 
ber of advertisers—both Local and National. 

The following tabulation tells the story: 


YEAR LOCAL NATIONAL’ CLASSIFIED TOTAL 
NINE MONTHS—1926. . .5,398,092 1,348,648 1,957,718 = 8,704,458 
NINE MONTHS—1925.. .4,354,812 1,130,990 1,497,034 = 6,982,836 
GAIN@ Se? Sos. Stier er 1,043,280 21 7,658 460,684 = 1,721,622 


The circulation of The HOUSTON POST-DISPATCH is concentrated in the 150 mile zone from 
which Houston business firms draw their volume, and these firms represent YOU — the Manufac- 
turer and National Advertiser.—Every advertising dollar spent in The POST-DISPATCH produces 


maximum returns at minimum cost for such concentrated coverage in this rich territory. 


YOU CAN NOT CONSISTENTLY OVERLOOK 
THE FASTEST GROWING NEWSPAPER IN TEXAS 


Gouston Post-Dispatch 


Owners and Operators of Radio Station KPRC 


W. P. HOBBY, Pres. C. C. MAES, Gen. Mgr. 


R. J. MEEKER, National Advertising Manager 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


National Representatives . 
New York Chicago Detroit Los Angeles 
Kansas City St. Louis Atlanta SanvErancisco 


R. S. STERLING, Chairman of Board 
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WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


International Silver Company Using Newspapers as ‘‘Selling Lever” on 
Dealers—Forhan Company Running Test Campaign for New Anti- 
septic—Milk Dealers Urged to Buy Space in Dailies 
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[NTERNATIONAL SILVER COM- 
PANY, a big user of magazine space, 
has turned to newspapers as a “selling 
lever” on dealers. 

A campaign is being placed in news- 
papers in 46 cities to run from Nov. 1 
to Nov. 22. The account is handled by 
Lennen & Mitchell, New York advertis- 
ing agency. In an effort to impress 
dealers, the company is advertising its 
newspaper drive in jewelers’ trade papers. 


A test campaign is now being placed 
in newspapers in 16 cities for a new anti- 
septic, manufactured by the Forhan Com- 
pany of New York. If this campaign is 
successful, a larger list of newspapers 
will be scheduled. Forhan’s toothpaste is 
regularly promoted in newspapers. The 
newspaper appropriation of this firm in 
1925, according to the estimate of the 
Bureau of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, was 
$550,000. 

Addressing the International Milk 
Dealers convention held in Detroit in con- 
junction with the National Dairy show, 
L. S. Hellock, vice-president of the 
Northland Milk and Ice Cream Company 
of Minneapolis, Minn., strongly urged the 
use of newspapers for ‘advertising milk 
and other dairy products. He told of 
the experience of his company in using 
both newspapers and billboards. 

“When we have a short message we 
use the latter,” Mr. Hellock, said. “When 
we have a longer story to tell about quali- 
ties, or the activities and service facilities 
of our firm, or the food and health value 
of dairy products, then the newspapers are 
otir choice. We would not think of using 
billboards without liberal newspaper space 
to back them up.” 

Mr. Hellock urged milk dealers to stay 
out of irregular advertising mediums and 
to Select only those that have a con- 
tinuing and cumulative value, a standing 
and influence of their own. 


A fund of $20,000 has been obtained 
by the Hotel Men’s Association of South- 
west Washington of which Dave Boice of 
the Monticello Hotel of Longview, Wash., 
is president, and will be used for ad- 
vertising in eastern papers, to ‘attract 
tourists to that section of Washington. 


Roy McKinney, for seven years head of 
the advertising department of the Baker- 
Hemphill Company, San Angelo, Tex., 
has joined The Vogue, San Antonio, as 
advertising director. 


Thomas P. Comeford, director of sales 
and advertising at the Namm _ Store, 
Brooklyn, and also director of the store, 
has tendered his resignation to take place 
about the first of next year. He has 
made no definite announcement of his 
future plans. 


Comeford joined: the Namm Store five 
years ago as director of sales and adver- 
tising. He has been actively engaged in 
advertising and sales promotion work for 
the past 18 years—for seven years as ad- 
vertising manager of Simpson-Crawford 
Company, New York. 

Comeford is president of the Advertis- 
ing Club of Brooklyn, a member of the 
Advertising Group of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, and of the 
Sphinx Club. He was also one of the 
leaders in establishing the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau in Brooklyn. 


Newspapers and magazines will be used 
in ‘a campaign for the Ground Gripper 
Shoe Company of Boston, now being 
planned by Frank Seaman, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 


H. Lee Bristol, advertising manager of 
the Bristol-Myers Company, New York, 
was elected president of the Window 
Display Advertising Association, which 
held its annual convention in New York 
last week. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, Inc., Unites with Pacific Coast Group 
—G. N. Wallace Elected Secretary of Charles W. Hoyt Com- 


pany, Inc.—Cowan Forms New Agency 


JOINT announcement was made this 

week by H. E. Lesan, president of 
the H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, Inc., 
of New York and Chicago, and K. L. 
Hamman, of San Francisco, of the elec- 
tion of Mr. Lesan as vice-president of the 
Hamman group of agencies on the Pacific 
coast, and of Mr. Hamman to a similar 
office with the H. E. Lesan Advertising 
Agency, Inc. 

This affiliation brings the following 
agencies together as a functioning unit: 
Johnston-Ayres Company of San Fran- 
cisco, H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency 
of New York and Chicago, K. L. Ham- 
man Advertising, Inc., of Oakland, Cal., 
Crossley & Failing of Portland, Ore., 
Lesan-Carr Advertising Agency of St. 
Petersburg, Fla., L. S. Gillham Company 
of Los Angeles and Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

While each agency will continue to 
operate under its own name, a nation- 
wide service is now available for clients 
of each. 


George N. Wallace has been elected 
secretary of the Charles W. Hoyt Com- 
pany, Inc. N. Y. Mr. Wallace was for- 
merly connected with the Hoyt* Company 
for several years and -has-recently~ been 
with Alfred Wallerstein, Inc., as account 
executive and assistant to the president. 
He will make his headquarters in New 
York. 


Harrison J. Cowan has organized a new 
advertising agency under his own name 
with offices in the Heckscher Building, 
Fifth avenue and 57th street, New York. 


Louis H. D. Weld, for the last nine 
years manager of the commercial re- 
search department of Swift & Co., has 
joined the H. K. McCann Company, as 
an account executive. Mr. Weld was 
formerly assistant professor of economics 
at the Universities of Washington, Penn- 
sylvania and Minnesota, and professor 
of business administration, Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale University. He 
is the author of a book, “The Marketing 
of Farm Products.” 


H. D. Phillips, for the last two years 
space buyer of the Southwestern Adver- 
tising Company, has been made director 
of research. He is succeeded as space 
buyer by Harold Hendrick, who has been 
assistant space buyer’ for the past year. 


M. C. Gaveka, former secretary to E. 
D. Hungerford, superintendent of the 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific’ Rail- 
way Company, between South Omaha 
and Denver, has joined Albert Frank & 
Co., Chicago office. Ps 


Byron Bruce, formerly with Metcalf 
& Little of San Francisco, has joined 
Honig-Cooper Company of Seattle... 
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Thousands of New Homes 


Need Jurnifure 
~~in Jlorida, 


The furniture maker’s best customers are the 


owners of new homes, apartments and hotels. 


Nowhere else in the country are there so many 


new homes, apartment houses, hotels and bus- 


iness buildings being built (in proportion to 


population) as in Florida. 


Nearly half a billion dollars were spent last 


year in Florida for new buildings. 


More— 


and much more—money will be spent during 


the present and coming years. 


This means big business for furniture manu-. 


facturers, for Florida at present produces al- 


most no furniture at all. 


met entirely from outside. 


Its demand must be 


The manufacturer of home furniture or office 


furniture will find that an advertising campaign 
directed to the Florida market will be highly 


profitable. 


He will also find that he can cover 


this market most completely and at lowest cost 


by using the Associated Dailies. 


ASSQCIATED DAILIES 
% Florida 


510 Clark Building 


Bradenton News 
Clearwater Sun 


Daytona Beach Journal 


Daytona Beach News 
Deland Daily News 
Eustis Lake Region 
Ft. Myers Press 
Ft. Myers Tropical 
News 
Ft. Pierce News- 
Tribune 
Ft. Pierce Record 
Gainesville News 
Gainesville Sun 
Jacksonville Florida 
Times-Union . 
Jacksonville Journal 
Key West Citizen 


Kissimmee Gazette 

Lakeland Ledger 

Lakeland Star- 
Telegram 

Lake Worth Leader 

Melbourne Fournal: 

Miami Daily News 

Miami Herald 

Miami Tribune 

New Smyrna News 

Ocala Central Florida 
Times 

Orlando Morning 
Sentinel 

Orlando Reporter-Star 

Palatka News 

Palm Beach Daily 
News 


Jacksonville, Florida ~ - 


Palm Beach Post 
Palm Beach Times 
Pensacola Journal 
Pensacola News 

lant City Courier 

t+. Augustine Record 
St. Petersburg 

Independent 
St. Petersburg News 
St. Petersburg Times 
Sanford Herald 
Sanford Times 
Sarasota Herald 
Sarasota Times 
Stuart Daily News 
Tampa Times 
Tampa Tribune 


_ : Winter, Hayen Chief 
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Wonderful Market for 
Electrical Appliances 


Towa leads Nation in LG CASTE 
3, Of cities and towns. 99° of urban | 
population have Electrical Service. 


Compiled by Joe Car- 
michael, Director Towa 
Committee on Public 
Utility Information. 
Triangular dot indi- 
on cates isolated generat- 
"econ ing. station. 
eR 


of big retailers. Ad. 
vise you es to rela- 
tive sales standing of 
competing products. 


4. Urge retailers to fea- 


ERE is a wonderful 

market, in fact, for 
any product or service 
that adds to convenience 
or enjoyment. 


And note this startling 
fact about covering Iowa: 

The 28 leading daily 
newspapers comprising 
this association have com- 
bined circulation exceeding 


ture displays of nation- 
ally advertised! prod’ 
ducts. Furnish you 
with names of stores 
that will make use_of 
window displays. 


the number of families in Map shows service lines of electric light and power companies 5. Make market investi- 
the state. gation for prospective 
NUMBER OF FAMILIES IN iOWA . . 550,000 advertisers. (Identity to be made known first. ) 


rege ON OF THESE NEWSPAPERS ©» 5715151 ° 6. Urge local retailers to mention your products in 
UNIFORM MERCHANDISING HELP their own advertisements. 


Every member of this association pledges the following 7. Send, on receipt of contract, a multigraphed letter 


definite help, in connection with any 
campaign using 5,000 or more lines in his 
newspaper: 


to list of retailers in the territory, 
telling of the campaign. 


Year after year this market is consistently 


1. Make a study of local market and 
trade territory, as pertains to your 
spe ific product. 

2. Supply complete and accurate list of 
retailers, in the newspaper's city and 
surrounding territory. 

3. Introduce your salesmen to a number 


worth while for you. Let this associa- 
tion help you deliver your messsage most 
effectively. 


For further information, write 


to address below. 


THE IOWA DAILY PRESS ASSOCIATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Ames Tribune 

Boone News-Republican 
Burlington Gazette 
Burlington Hawk-Eye 


Fort Dodge Messenger 
Fort Madison Democrat 
Davenport Times lowa: City Press-Citizen Sioux City Journal 

Des Moines Capital Keokuk Gate-City Sioux City Tribune 
Cedar Falls Record Des Moines Register and Tribune . Marshalltown Times Republican: Washington Journal 
Cedar Rapids Gazette - ; Dubuque Telegraph-Herald Mason: City, Globe-Gazette Waterloo Evening Courier.’ 
2 Centerville Jowegian | & Citizen - t “Dubuque Times: Journal Muscatine pit ea Waterloo Tribune ~ 


1OWA~ W.HERE- EVERY ‘FAMILY READS oe “DALL Y NEWSPAPER 


Council Bluffs Nonpareil 


Oelwein Register 
Davenport Democrat 


Ottumwa Courier 
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WOMEN IN ADVERTISING AND JOURNALISM 


Mrs. Barbour Lyndon Reorganizing New York Evening Post’s Statistical 
Bureau——Miss Sumner Made Society Editor of Worcester (Mass.) 
Gazette—Tribute to Julia Harpman 


WOMEN are in exclusive charge of 
the reorganized statistical bureau of 
the New York Evening Post, which meas- 
ures the advertis- 
ing carried by 
Greater New 
York dailies. 

Mrs. Barbour 
Lyndon, who or- 
ganized the Pub- 
lishers Informa- 
tion Bureau in 
1915, is in direct 
charge of the re- 
organization. She 
is being assisted 
by Mrs. Mae Iry- 
ing, who has suc- 
ceeded W. fe 
Punch as bureau 
manager. 

Linage statistics of New York and 
Brooklyn daily newspapers, as they are 
published monthly by Eprror & PuBLISHER 
are prepared by this bureau. As part 
of the enlarged service of the bureau, 
classifications of the linage of individual 
advertisers will be 
furnished. There 
is said to be a list 
of approximately 
20,000 different 
advertisers who 
buy space in the 
newspapers 
of Brooklyn and 
New York. 

The Publishers 
Information Bu- 
reau, organized 
by Mrs. Lyndon, 
gathered _linage 
statistics for a list 
of 50. different Mrs. Mar Irvinc 
magazines. Mrs. 

Lyndon headed this magazine bureau 
until three years ago, when her interest 
was bought out by Miss Anne R. Edgerly, 
the present owner. During the War, 

Mrs. Lyndon was secretary of the sta- 
tistical department of the United States 
Shipping Board. She has prepared ex- 
clusive statistical reports for the Curtis 
Publishing Company and Literary Digest. 
A graduate of Barnard College, she took 
an M. A. degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity. Mrs. Irving was Mrs. Lyndon’s 
assistant on the Publishers Information 
Bureau, serving for eight years with that 
organization. 

Porter Carruthers, of the New York 
Herald Tribune, is chairman of the com- 
mittee on statistics, of the New York City 
Publishers Association. 


Mrs. Barsour LYNDON 


Miss Muriel Sumner, reporter for the 
Worcester (Mass.) Gazette, has been 
named society editor, succeeding, Mrs. 
Marion Hazelton, who has resigned to 
join a business house in Boston. “Miss 
Dorothy Blair, formerly of Tulsa, Okla., 
has joined the women’s department of this 
newspaper. 


Miss Mary Blythe, who has been pub- 
lishing the Cook (Neb.) Courier under a 
lease for more than a year, has purchased 
the paper from her father, R. B. Blythe. 


The current number of News Pix, office 
publication of the New York Daily News, 
pays tribute to the work of Miss Julia 
Harpman, in private life, Mrs. Westbrook 
Pegler, who reported Gertrude Ederle’s 
successful channel swim. 

“Throughout the two months of train- 
ing at Cape Gris Nez, it was Julia Harp- 
man and Art Sorenson who offered en- 
couragement, ironed out squabbles, kept 
the party in good spirits, made all the 
arrangements of whatever kind necessary 
—did the million and one different things 
small and large, which put Trudy iny 
and kept her in shape for the sy 


effort,” the tribute reads. “Julia was 
Trudy’s official chaperone for the summer, 
but that doesn’t start listing the duties she 
found. 

“Through the two months Miss Harp- 
man’s stories were splendid. There are 
few instances of more delightful report- 
ing or writing.” 


Miss Edith Friedman, formerly otf 
Weymouth, has joined the women’s de- 
partment of the Worcester (Mass.) Tele- 
gram. 


Miss Eleanor Meade, reporter for the 
Worcester (Mass:) Telegram, has joined 
the Springfield (Mass.) Union. 


Nadine Robbins, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Washington School of Jour- 
nalism, has joined the staff of the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. She is assistant edi- 
tor of the Homekeepers’ Section. 


Mrs. J. W. Schilling of Ada, O., holds 
a unique place among news writers of 
Ohio. For 52 years she has served as 
correspondent for the Ada Record. The 
Ohio Women’s Newspaper Association 
has invited Mrs. Schilling to attend their 
meetings Oct. 29 to 31 at Akron. 


Miss Mary Watkins has joined the 
music department of the New York 
Herald Tribune, as assistant critic with 
Francis D. Perkins, to Lawrence Gilman. 

Miss Watkins has been free lancing 
for a number of years, and is the author 
of two books published by Stokes—one 


called “First Aid to the Opera Goer,” 
and the other “Behind the Scenes at the 
Opera. 


Previous to her writing career, Miss 
Watkins was secretary to Olive Frem- 
stad, the Wagnerian singer. 


Selma Robinson, formerly of the staff 
of the New York Herald Tribune, is now 
doing music publicity with the firm of 
R. E. Johnston. 


FEMININE IDEAS TRIED 
IN NEWS EDITING 


Women Take Charge of Sioux Falls 
(S. D.) Press for a Day—Ban Crime 
News But Play Sharkey Fight on 
Page One—No Stocks. 


For the third time in three years a 
staff made up exclusively of local women 


edited the Oct. 12th issue of the Sioux . 


Falls (S. D.)- Press, which was called 
the annual history club edition. The 
Press for three years now has permitted 
members of the Sioux Falls History 
Club to take charge once a year to put 
their newspaper making ideas into prac- 
tice. 

Women reporters “covered” all the 
regular beats, police headquarters, politi- 
cal meetings and theatres. Women also 
had charge of the advertising and cir- 
culation departments. 

The account of the Jack Sharkey- 
Harry Wills fight was put on page 1 
Mrs. R. D. Springer, manager editor for 
the day, said the victory of Sharkey “‘was 
bigger news than a win for Wills would 
have been.” 

Most crime news found the waste bas- 
ket with the exception of the Chicago 
gangland feud, which was ‘“‘buried’” on 
an inside page. Mrs. Springer said the 
story was a “disgrace” to any city. 

Because yesterday was a holiday there 
was no New York stock report, but if 
there had been it would not have been 
published, according to Mrs. Springer, 
who. did- not- care to print accounts -of 
what she termed: a “gamblers’ market.” 
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MAT. 


October 16, 


1926 ? 


Means Much | 


The sole owner of the most modern and fin 
newspaper plant in the world has had these leita 
words to say of the METROPOLITAN DRY | 


“Seven hundred and sixty-eight 
plates are required to equip the In- 
quirer’s presses with thirty-two casts 
from each. mat on a sextuple run 
and we have had no difficulty in 
getting the full complement of 
plates. 


“With two moulding machines 
we handle two forms a minute 
regularly and have mouieus seven 
forms in three minutes, * when 
rushed, with a saving in time of ten 
to fifteen minutes in getting started 
in the press room. 


**We have no hot forms to handle 
and there is a consequent saving in 
the composing room in making 
quick lifts. 


“We use the same number of 
men in packing out as we did with 
wet mats but are able to get deeper 


and better printing plates than be- 
fore. 


“We have cut one inch off our 
full roll width, which is now 7114”, 


and this brings a saving in excess 
of 1-1/3% in newsprint cost with 
a proportionate reduction in freight 


bills.”’ 


Excerpts from a letter written by an enthusiastic 
user of a device which has enabled him to make 
more efficient his wonderful plant—COLONEL 
JAMES ELVERSON, JR., Proprietor The Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 


The METROPOLITAN DRY MAT costs a 
little more at the mill, but in its dependability, sav- 
ing in time and physical labor, and its good pring 
it is much the cheapest dry mat to use. : 


WoopD FLONG CORPORATION 
501 Fifth ee New York Cig ia 
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LINOTYPE 


6'2 pt. Ionic No. 


WORD COUNT 


_ of 6 point 


21le Biiviou ucicgation of trade-union 
representatives, who came here on 
Tuesday at the invitation of “The 
London Daily Mail’ to study reasons 
for the disparity between the high 
wages and prosperous living condi- 
tions of the American worker and 
their own lower wage standards, 
gained considerable light in a tour of 
several industrial establishments in 
Brooklyn yesterday. 

They were curious to know howit was 
that the average wage of the Ameri- 
can toiler virtually doubled that of his 
British brother, and how it was pos- 
sible for industries here to offer such 
fat envelopes to their employees and 
at the same time compete successfully 
‘in world markets. 


American More Productive 

After a study of the Brooklyn Hdi- 
son plant and the factory methods of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
in Brooklyn, ithe delegates remarked 
that one of the vital reasons for the 
disparity was that the American 
worker was capable of producing and 
actually did produce more than the 
British toiler in a given time. 

This he was enabled to do, they 
learned, because of the high standards 
of efficiency obtaining here, mass- 
production methods, the utter perfec- 
tion of organization for which the 
American industrialist seems always 
to be striving, and labor-saving de- 
vices evident on every hand. 

The comments of the delegates were 
voiced by Sir Percival Phillips, special 
correspondent of “The Daily Mail’; 
Fenton MacPherson, of the same news- 
paper, and William Mosses, J. P., who 
had a prominent part in the British 
Labor Ministry during the war. 

Mr. MacPherson also noted that the 
welfare facilities offered by the Ameri- 
can plant were much more elaborate 
than in England and that equipment 
and quarters were more beneficial. | 
This was evidently the result, he ob- | 
served, of the frequent scrapping of 
plants here to make way for e i 
and development. His country 


6 Point No. 2 with Bold Face No. 1. 


Set on 7 point slug 


COMBINES 


WORD COUNT AND 


LEGIBILITY 


~ The British delegation of trade-union 
representatives, who came here on Tues- 
day at the invitation of “The London 
Daily Mail” to study reasons for the dis- 
| Parity between the high wages and pros- 
| perous living conditions of the American 
worker and their own lower wage stand- 
ards, gained considerable light in a tour 
of several industrial establishments in 
Brooklyn yesterday. 
They were curious to know how it was 
that the average wage of the American 
toiler virtually doubled that of his 
British brother, and how it was possible 
for industries here to offer such fat en- 
| velopes to their employees and at the 
same time compete successfully in world 
markets. 


American More Productive 

After a study of the Brooklyn Edison 
plant and the factory methods of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company in 
| Brooklyn, the delegates remarked that 
| one of the vital reasons for the disparity 
was that the American worker was ca- 
pable of producing and actually did pro- 
| duce more than the British toiler in a 
given time. 

This’ he was enabled to do, they 
|learned, because of the high standards 
of efficiency obtaining here, mass-pro- 
duction methods, the utter perfection 
of organization for which the American 
industrialist seems always to be striv- 
ing, and labor-saving devices evident on 
every hand. 

The comments of the delegates were 
voiced by Sir Percival Phillips, special 
correspondent of “The Daily Mail”; 
Fenton MacPherson, of the same news- 
paper, and William Mosses, J. P., who 
had a prominent part in the British 
Labor Ministry during the war. 

Mr. MacPherson also noted that the 
welfare facilities offered by the Ameri- 
can plant were much more elaborate 
and in England and that equipment 


and quarters were more beneficial. This 
was evidently the result, he observed, of 
| the frequent scrapping. of plants here 
| to make way for expansion and develop- 
|ment. His countrymen are loath, he said, 
| to tear down a building that has served 


6% Point Ionic No. 5 with Bold Face No. 2 


Set on 7 point slug 


LEGIBILITY 
of 8 point 


The British delegation ot trade- 
| union representatives, who came here 
on Tuesday at the invitation of ‘The | 
London Daily Mail’’ to study reasons 
{for the disparity between the high 
| wages and prosperous living con- 
| ditions of the American worker and 
|their own lower wage standards, 
gained considerable light in a tour 
of several industrial establishments 
in Brooklyn yesterday. 

They were curious to know how it 
| was that the average wage of the 
|; American toiler virtually doubled ! 
that of his British brother, and how | 
| it was possible for industries here to 
| offer such fat envelopes to their em- 
| ployees and at the same time com- | 
| pete successfully in world markets. 


American More Productive 

After a study of. the Brooklyn 
Hdison plant and the factory meth- 
}ods of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
| Company in Brooklyn, the delegates 
remarked that one of the vital rea- 
|sons for the disparity was that the 
; American worker was capable of 
| producing and actually did produce 
|}more than the British toiler in a 
given time. 

This he was enabled to do, they 
learned, because of the high stand- 
ards of efficiency obtaining here, 
mass-production methods, the utter 
perfection of organization for which 
the American industrialist seems 
always to be striving, and labor-sav- 
ing devices evident on every hand. 

The comments of the delegates 
were voiced by Sir Percival Phillips, 
special correspondent of “The Daily 
Mail’; Fenton MacPherson, of the 
Same hewspaper, and William Mos- 
ses, J. P., who had a prominent part 
in the British Labor Ministry during 
the war. G 


8 Point No. 2 with Bold Face No. 1 


Set solid 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


Brooklyn, New Y ork 


SAN FRANCISCO _ CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


Composed on the Linotype, display in Cloister Bold -except for enlarged title line neareee s 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


“Colyumizing” the Little Want-Ad 


Idea—Daily Campaigns to Modern- 


ize Classified Columns—Should “In Memoriams” Be Solicited ?— 


Introducing Seattle’ 


A NEW idea in classified promotion is 
meeting with success on the Albany 
(N. Y.) Times-Union, according to A. B. 
Harris, classified advertising manager. 
Mr. Harris described it this week to 
Epitor & PUBLISHER as a “personal ap- 
peal in the matter of obtaining reaaer 
interest for the classified pages.” In 
effect, the usual promotion ideas are be- 
ing presented in column form under the 
heading “The Little Want-Ad Man 
Says.” A recent example makes the 
“colyumizing” plan clear. 

The other day, for instance, “The Little 
Want-Ad Man” had the following to say 
to readers of his column: 

“Ain’t it funny what a difference just a’few 
hours makes? Isn’t that a familiar strain to 
you? No doubt you remember that famous 
comedian, Raymond Hitchcock, who made such 
a hit with that song in the popular musical 
comedy, ‘The Yankee Consul.’ No truer 
phrase could have been used had reference 
been made to the little Classified Ads. 

“To-day, with the service that newspapers 
are able to offer advertisers, it is but natural 
that the Times-Union is the only newspaper 
offering Albanians service on the same day. 
Suppose your maid left you right after break- 
fast time—-no need to worry. You’d naturally 
just call Main 6700, the ad-taker would | set 
your Want working, and in ‘just a few hours 


you’d have ancther maid as good, if not better. 

“If you wanted to rent that vacant room, the 
same principle would apply, and so on, all 
through the various captions of the Classified 
Section. Results are most certain through this 
exclusive Service of the Times-Union, and_ is 
proof positive of ‘what a difference just a few 
hours makes.” 

Then, in the same chatty manner, he 
took up the subject of brides and brides- 
to-be, pointing out how the classified col- 
umns could supply their needs. Samples 
of several newsy advertisements in the 
paper of that day pertinent to present and 
prospective housewives were next re- 
printed with the names, addresses and 
telephone numbers omitted. : 
Other want ads which brought forth 
observations and wisecracks from the 
classified column conductor concerned 
offerings listed on the advertising page 
of pets for the kiddies, dancing lessons, 
furnace instalations and a country home 
far from the madding crowd. 


The New York Herald Tribune has 
changed the slug on its classified pages 
from “Situations wanted—Women’” to 
“Positions wanted—Women.” This, ‘and 
its recent change from “Help wanted— 
male” to “Help wanted—men” are part 
of its campaign to modernize the classi- 
fied columns. 

While commenting on the change, L. 
L. Heaton, classified advertising manager 
exhibited a copy of an old Herald—back 
in’ 1846—which -lists in its “Situations, 
&c. Wanted” columns the following item: 
“A young lady who has recently -finished 
a thorough course of English  educaton 
wishes a situation in a family,-as teacher. 
References given.” 

And another, “Wanted—By a. Woman, 
a situation. .She is a first rate cook, 
washer and ironer; understands all work 
in general.” 

“When the phrase ‘situation wanted’ 
was first used in the classified advertising 
columns,” said Mr. Heaton, “it meant ex- 
actly that—the applicant wanted a situa- 
tion, a permanent place of residence. 
Nowadays when a girl advertises for a 
position, she wants a position, or even a 
job—and not a situation. The difference 
is a technical one, but there is no reason 
why the classified columns should not keep 
pace with modern development as_ well 
as any-other department of a newspaper.” 

Should the “In Memoriams” 
licited ? 

Classified advertising men are asking 
this question since J. J. Tierney of the 
Spokane Spokesman Review originated 
and! started to sell a system to develop 
the|In Memoriam classification. Tierney 
has! described his system as “tinique and 


be so- 


dignified.” SS, Cea TS FT 


4-0.82 825 


s “Bargain Bazaar” 


Disapproval of the idea was this. week 
voiced by Theodore N. Bates of the classi- 
fied department of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. : 

“Have our organizations become so 
commercialized that we no longer respect 
the privacy or have consideration for the 
personal feelings of the public whom we 
are here to serve?” asked Mr. Bates. “It 
is true that there are some who feel it 
an act of respect and devotion to their 
departed ones to print a public expression 
of their sorrow from year to year. But 
countless others prefer to bury their 
sorrow in their own hearts and do not 
wish to be reminded of it, or at least do 
not wish to make public mention of a 
sorrowful event. And many of this 
latter class cannot but ‘feel offended and 
subject to an unwarranted intrusion when 
they receive a ‘reminder’ from a news- 
paper, no matter how ‘unique and digni- 
fied’ the method of solicitation may be.” 

Mr. Tierney claimed that new business 
amounting to 72 ads for the first trial 
was created practically over night by 
his plan. He maintains a demand for the 
classification exists in every city and 
that the problem is only to make it easy 
for people to use it. ; 


The Seattle Post-Intelligencer recently 
grouped the names of many Seattle mer- 
chants who have been using the classified 
columns daily in a large office display ad- 
vertisement under the heading “Seattle’s 
Bargain Bazaar.” 


Starting a fall campaign for want ads, 
the Aberdeen (Wash.) Daily World gave 
away a 60-cent brick of ice cream with 
every ad placed in the paper for three 
consecutive issues. In a front page an- 
nouncement of the campaign, the paper 
asked its readers to telephone the copy 
in the morning and come down to the 
newspaper office in the afternoon to pay 
the bill and take home the ice cream for 
supper. 


Glen DeForest Chrow, classified adver- 
tising manager of the Jackson (Mich.) 
Citizen Patriot, is author of the textbook 
on classified advertising entitled “How to 
Say It,” which was recently reviewed in 
this department. : 


The Boston (Mass.) Herald-Traveler 
has opened a centrally located downtown 
classified advertisement office at 264 
Washington street. 


“BILLIONAREA”’ SHOWS SPEED 


_ Speed in linking its promotion advertis- 
ing with the news was ‘shown this week 
by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, which.on 
Monday, Oct. 11, placed a full page ad- 
vertisement in New York morning news- 
papers congratulating “the St. Louis ad- 
vertising agency of Rogers Hornsby 
Grover Cleveland Alexander & Co. for 
winning the World Series.” Copy was 
telegraphed. to New York by the Yost- 
Gratiot Advertising Agency, St. Louis. 
The ‘advertisement was part of the St. 
Louis paper’s campaign promoting its ter- 
ritory as the “Billionarea.” 


CARSON TO BERMUDA 


W. E. Carson, recently director of the 
Travel News Service, New York, will 
take charge of the press bureau, Hamil- 


ton, Bermuda, during the coming winter 
season. 


_A cable from Paris to the Herald 
Tribune says that there are 40,000 germs 
in a kiss, but it sounds like a plot to 
solve the already acute parking problem. 
a d a A. in Conning Tower, New Vork 

orld; ~-—--—=— ~~ acs genase Tn Dat 
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PROOF AGAIN! 


w.T, PROSSER 


F.W. STRANG 


STRANG & PROSSER 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
L. C. SMITH BUILDING 
SEATTLE 


geptember 15, 19266 


The Record-Star-Telegram,s 
Fort Worth, Tex 


Dear Sirs 


Re: National Advertising cam 
paign Associated Salmon Packers 


& came to placing the 
aavertiping for Canned Pink semngrnie 

~ gn the Fort worth territory there ; 
no hesitation &s to the selection ° 
the Star-Telegram and Record-Telesran 
to carry the mess&ZG- And well en 
the confidence merited, for 4 re 


tabulation showed the responsi Voy . 
of this newso2oer's readers as exceede 


by those of only one other newspaper in 
the United States, and leading by we 
Jarge margin any other newspaper us 


in the Tex@s fielde 


When i 


Very truly yours» 


—that a good product plus sales 
effort plus a rich market plus 
intelligent advertising equals 
increased business for you. 


West Texas is one of the richest 
primary markets of the nation. 


bd 
f 


FoRT WoRTH STAR-TELEGRAM 


(EVENING) 
Fort Worth Record-Telegram _ 
(MORNING) — 


Fort WorTH STAR-TELEGRAM 


and Sunday Record | 
More than 120,000 Daily and Sunday / 


Charter Member 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
A. L. SHUMAN, 


AMON G. CARTER, 
~ Pres. and Publisher 
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—-There’s only one Edison 
—There’s only one Brisbane 


-There’s only one Dr. Frank 


D® McCOY has a hold on his readers that is 
unequalled by any other health writer in the 
world. His original ideas and his plain, under- 


standable way of presenting them awakens in 
the minds of his readers a new health conscien 


tiousness. 


“Time” magazine of Sept. 13th Says: 


“The teaching of health information to the public 
is @ Serious matter. People want to know about 


disease and how to cure those discases,” 


No matter what HEALTH service you are now 
using you need Dr. McCoy’s “different” health 
service. There is no substitute for the McCoy 


Health Service. 


_ JOSEPH PULITZER 


built the New York World on constructive serv- 
ice to his readers. There is nothing closer to a— 
human being than health. There is no oreater 
service you can render your readers than a genu- 
ine health service that does not simply say “Go 
see a Doctor” but tells them how to ‘cure them- 
selves in a definite, practical and natural way 


right in their own kitchen. 


This service is open to one paper in each city. Write or 


» : _ wire now 


McCOY HEALTH SERVICE, Brack Shops Building 


re 


| Los Angeles, Calif. 


ot, t 


-There’s only one Burbank 


Health and Diet Advice 
By DR. FRANK McCOY 


Author of 
“The Fast Way to Health” 


Questions in regard to. health and diet will be 
answered by Dr. McCoy, who can be addressed in 
care of this paper. 


a a ae | 
HERE’S HOW TO CURE ASTHMA 


N THE preceding article I explained to you how asthma 
Te caused entirely by an excessive amount of stomach 
and intestinal gas, and the fact that the patient has poor 
control of the diaphragm. 


The way to get the quickest results, 
if you are suffering from asthma, is to 
Start at once to get#rid of the gas 
pressure. The simplest way to do this 
is to start immediately on a fast, and 
expect to continue this fast for at least 
a week or ten days. 


You ‘may take a plain water fast, 
drinking only water, as much as you 
desire, but the orange juice fast is 
usually quite successful in quickly 
bringing about good results. You may 
change the water diet by the addition 
of the juice of one or two oranges every 
two hours during the day. Lemon or 
grapefruit juice may also be used in 
place of the orange juice. 


A daily enema of. one quart of warm water should be 
used, more if necessary, in order to remove a large amount 
of intestinal gas. 


After the first day on this fast, if you are using adrenalin 
or smoking any powders, you should stop this so that the 
drugs you have been using can be thrown out of your system 
by the end of the fast and no mcre be added afterwards. 


The heavy breathing will usually disappear in from twelve 
to forty-eight hours, and -will never again appear during 
your lifetime if you will follow the rest of these instructions. 


After you have fasted for ten days, start the following 
diet on the morning of the eleventh day: 


Breakfast 
One egg. (Prepared in any manner, except by frying.) 


Three or four pieces of Melba toast. (Prepare the toast 
by cutting bread one-quarter of an inch thick and toasting 
in the oven until it is brown all the way through. Butter 
as desired at the table.) : : 


Five stewed prunes, or an approximate amount of figs or 
raisins.. (These to be prepared without sugar.) 


Lunch 


Choice of one of the raw acid fruits listed below: Apples, 
apricots, peaches, nectarines, péars, grapes, oranges, grape- 
fruit, lemons, plums, loquats, cherries, berries, pineapple, 
tomatoes and melons. ; 


Dinner 


Choice of one of the following: proteids: Lean beef, mutton, 
fowl, turkey, rabbit or fish. 


Choice of two of the following cooked, non-starchy vege- 
tables: Celery, spinach, small string beans, asparagus, sum- 
mer squash, cucumber, egg plant, beet tops, turnip tops, 
small carrots, small parsnips, -small turnips, pumpkin, 
lettuce, okra, chayotes, oyster plant (salsify), mallow, kale, 
zucchini. 


Choice of one of the raw salad vegetables listed below: 
Celery, spinach, asparagus, cucumber, parsley, small beets, 
small carrots, small turnips, lettuee, oyster plant, mallow, 
nasturtium leaves and flowers, endive, alligator pear, ripe 
olives. 


Take an enema daily for one month, at which time the 
enema may be discontinued and the bowels will move norm- 
ally, if. you will wait at least three days. 


(Tomorrow’s article, Dr, McCoy will tell how to develop : 
a strong diaphragm.) 
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WHAT’S WHAT. IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


Dorothy Dix to Report Hall-Mills Murder Trial—L. P. Eickel Named 
M. E. of Central Press Association—King Features Syndicate 


Wins Crosby Suit 


Dokorky DIX will report the Hall- 
Mills murder trial for the Ledger 
Syndicate, Philadelphia, it was announced 
this week, following the writer’s return 
Oct. 13, from a three months’ European 
trip. The trial is scheduled to start early 
next month in Somerville, N. J 

Miss Dix has covered the trials of 
Czolgosz, assassin of President McKinley, 
Albert T. Patrick, Harry K. Thaw, Nan 
Patterson, Josephine Terranova, Father 
Schmidt, Florence Burns and many others 
in her newspaper career. 


Leslie P. Eickel, for many years with 
the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, and at 
one time editor of the Evansville (Ind.) 
Press, was this week appointed managing 
editor of the Central Press Association, 
Cleveland. He will assume his new 
duties Oct. 18. 


Judge Wasservogel in New York su- 
preme court this week granted a motion 
to dismiss the complaint brought against 
King Features Syndicate, Inc., New York 
and Percy Crosby, artist, by the Johnson 
Features, Inc., seeking to restrain Crosby 
from drawing and the Hearst syndicate 
from distributing the Sunday comic page 
entitled “Skippy.” The court granted 
counsel for Johnson Features 20 days in 
which to file a new complaint against 
Crosby. Johnson alleged that he hada 
contract with Crosby for the daily comic 
strip “Skippy” and providing for first 
opportunity to handle a Sunday page 
should the artist decide to prepare it. 
Crosby maintained he had offered first 
opportunity to Johnson, but had not re- 
ceived a satisfactory money guarantee, and 
had consequently accepted a contract with 
King. 


The Post Syndicate, New York, has 
contracted for the original story by Wil- 


WHAT THEY 


liam Douglas Burden of his capture of 
the varnus komodoensis, a rare member 
of the lizard family popularly known as 
“dragons.” They were caught on the 
Island of Komodo in the Malay Archi- 
pelago. 


Famous Features Syndicate. has ob- 
tained “Why I Left Daddy Browning,” 
a confession story signed by Frances 
(“Peaches”) Heenan Browning. 


Queen Marie wrote for the North 
American Newspaper Alliance two ar- 
ticles on why she decided to visit the 
United States. 


Ledger Syndicate, Philadelphia, has ob- 
tained second serial rights to “The Love 
Game” a novel by Suzanne Lenglen, the 
professional tennis star. 


T. S. Stribling, author of “Teeftallow,” 
has sold the Merit Newspaper Service nrst 
serial rights on his latest novel “The 
Enigma.” This syndicate is now in- 
stalled in new quarters at 562 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York. 


William H. Johnson, president of John- 


son Features, Inc., left New York this 
week to make Cleveland his permanent 
headquarters. 


J. K. Cowan is author of a new daily 
comic strip entitled “Here’s to Your 
Health!”, which will be distributed by 
United Features Syndicate, beginning 
Nov. 1 


Latest serials by Hazel Deyo Batchelor 
are entitled “The Spider Woman” and 
the “Million Dollar Wife.’ Her work 


is handled by Ledger Syndicate, Phila- 
delphia. 


ARE SAYING 


66 OURAGE— if there’s any one quality to build newspapers, it’s editorial 


courage. 


Of course, there are all the other elements—news gathering, 


business and mechanical ability—but I think that if you analyze the history of 
the successful papers of this country, you will find that at one time or another 
in their careers, they won the respect of their community by at least one act of 
sincerity and courage.’’—David Stern, publisher, Camden Courier. 

% % # 


JOURNALISM’S RESPONSIBILITY 


66 ig is our responsibility to give people the facts, presented with a proper sense 

of proposition, and.so afford them the only. solid foundation for straight 
thinking. He who draws the daily picture with fidelity serves as it is given 
to few to serve. He who for his own selfish purposes falsifies the picture, causing 
a distorted vision and mental chaos, is in the smallest sense a traitor to the 
democratic form of government and in a larger sense the most dangerous enemy 
of society today.”,—-Edward McKemon, superintendent, Eastern Division, 
Associated Press. 

* % 


“OBVIOUSLY” 
$6) BVIOUSLY when the problem is one of reaching, in any given locality, 


a large number of people and of giving them an easily comprehended 
general message no medium is to be compared to the daily paper. Moreover, 
in these days of audited circulations, it is possible to know just how many 
people are being reached by any good paper. In addition to these facts about 
quantity, a good deal of knowledge can be had about the qualitative factors in 
circulation.’’—-Paul T. Cherington, Director of Research, J. Walter Thompson 
Company, Before Financial Advertisers Association. 

# % x 


“NEWSPAPERS LACK REAL ISSUES”’ 


a F there is any trouble with the press today it is that the newspapers do not 
select clear-cut fundamental issues in their various communities about which 
they should shout. The newspaper which does not call public attention to public 
wrongs is just as bad as the individual who sees a person being murdered and 
does not call the police.”—Carl C. Magee, editor, Albuquerque (N. M.) 


State Tribune, in address before School of Journalism, Syracuse University. 
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The 
— Virginian-Pilot 
—at NORFOLK 


Virginia | 


Dominates Eastern Virginia 
and Eastern North Carolina 
With a Quality Circulation 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 


SUNDAY DAILY 
44,110 


41,7038 


NET GAIN IN PAST 12 MONTHS 
2,402 Sunday—3,357 Daily 


Only One Edition 
NO DUPLICATION 


ADVERTISING LINEAGE 


Six Months .Ending June 30, 1926 
DeLissar Bros. Audit 


SUNDAY—Virsginian-Pilot 
Local 
Display Foreign Classified Total 

1,558,269 315,890 109,597 1,983,756 
DAILY—Virginian-Pilot 

1,683,184 436,602 226,402 2,346,188 
Total Daily and Sunday 

3,241,453 752,492 335,999 4,329,944 


The 
Virginian-Pilot 


Covers a rich trading territory in 
Eastern Virginia and Nortk Caro- 
lina, presenting to the advertiser 
an immense buying power. 


MEMBER A. B. C. 
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Highway Progress 


$220,000,000 on Highway Construction 
and Maintenance Being Spent 


From January, 1923 to January, 1927, the Keystone state will spend about $220,000,000 
on highway construction and maintenance. During this period about 3,000 miles of new 
hard surface roads have been constructed, and about 1,200 miles of roads have been re- 
built, making a total of 4,200 miles for the four years. 


With the completion of this road building programme, it will bring the state’s hard surface 
mileage up to 8,000, while 4,000 miles will be of fine dirt or shale roads. 


With this great net work of fine highways the buying power of the state is knitted closer 

together—the. city and country have become one great community. A national cam- 

paign in the city papers reaches the suburbanite and farmer almost at the same time. Sales 
| resistance is reduced to a minimum and buying power is increased. 


What national advertiser can afford to overlook the great Keystone state as his logical 
market—study its population, wealth, and buying power—and then let these newspapers 
listed below help you reach Pennsylvania’s great mass consumer. 


2.500 10,000 2,500 10,000 
Circulation lines lines Circulation lines lines 


ike Tee eee 4.188 10 10 ZO! City Derrickse te fess (M) 8,191 04 04 
fAllentown Call............ oe oe 10 10 **Pottsville Republican and 
fullentowne Call s.r [lsickii «iets se ) ’ , . Morning’ Paperve.. keen. (EM) 15,346 .08 07 
tBeaver Falls Tribune............ (E) 6,821 -03 .03 **Seranton Limes ....215...1 2) ie te» (E) 43,230 13 12, 
itBethlehem Globe Times........ fli)” 13,272" Aa 06 em 06 De inet tt ees eer ee eee 
: WAR ctrdieteihe sae 9227 4 ASS 
t7Bloomsburg Press? sees ice (M) 7,673 -04 04 **Washington Observer and 
PCG hesteras Pimesstsck os se ited coe (E) 18,612 .06 -06 ne Boone: af: arene Sl Ne 17,589 06 .06 
: est ester Local News........ 11,826 04 04 
f Castearille, Record... POUCA 40 6809.9 (E) 6,834 035 ie *Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader...... (E) (26,204 .06 06 
Connellsville Courier........... (E) 5,928 .02 : +Williamsport Sun and ; 
“**Haston Express............ (E) } 33.000 10 10 Gazette & Bulletin ......... (ME) 29,890 .09 .09 
***BHaston Free Press......... (E) i 3 é ievorkm Dispatch. ots. tein eros (E) 19,632 05 05 
ee Pitre Med 11a @S)eye acl t: sf oie sso 2 sh a (E) 28,596 .08 .08 Pvoas : : 
) ‘i : . B. C. Publishers’ Statement, March 31, 1926, 
| ttGreensburg Tribune pe on lo 14,883 nUDIE eee 05 i#Government Statement, March 31, 1926. 
+tHazleton Plain Speaker. . ee l 19,582 07 06 *“*Consolidated Aug. 28, 1926. 
tjHazleton Standard-Sentinel.(M)  § {Government Statement Oct. 1, 1926. 


_ Mount Carmel” Item... 2... 2.2.7. (E) 4,229 0285 —-.0285 *A. B. C. Statement Oct. 1, 1926. 
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By MARLEN PEW 


(JO other profession or trade compares 

with newspaper work for range of 
interesting and profitable experience and 
contacts. Yet one of the commonest ex- 
periences is to hear newspaper men com- 
plain that life is dull, irksome and futile. 
These malcontents, one finds on investi- 
gation, fall into the following categories: 
(1) Lazy fellows, who would shirk any 
task; (2) Men without purpose or objec- 
tive—the famil.ar “go-along guy”; (3) 
Procrastinators. Those in the first two 
classes may wake up, but the race’is too 
fast and interesting to bother much about 
them. The procrastinator may need only 
a spur. 

pet gE 3 

2 many of us permit our finest 

thoughts to run off into thin air in 
“shop-talk.” The word that counts is 
the written word. It is a very old obser- 
vation around newspaper offices that the 
best stories are not printed, but told in 
“after thirty” gossip. The advice the 
old editor gives the dispirited young 
newspaper man is: “Write your way out 
of obscurity. Your typewriter is the 
only tool of commerce in your life. All 
that is worthy in your heart and mind 
you may pour out in copy and in this day 
any earnest man can find markets for 
good material. Whatever it may be, do 
your stuff!” 

OOK Ok 


I han LONDON told an approximately 
true storv of his own life in John Bars 
leycorn. This writer knew him in his 
youth. Man never lived who took 
greatér interest in life and its adventures 
than he. London was like a bumble-hee, 
whizzing everywhere, burying himself in 
every flower, ravenouclv searching in 
every corner of the field. He was no 
cold, calm observer, but a passionate par- 
ticipant in the affairs of men. All that 
happened to him or within the range of 
his penetrating eye was grist to his mill. 

Jack London once told a narty of his 
friends, gathered in New York to honor 
him, how he made copy. “The plot of a 
story flashes in my mind,” he said. 
‘“Presentlv I am ohsessed b~ it. unraveling 
the details one by one. The important 
climaxes of the story become real in my 
imagination. I begin to like the story 
and everything I see and do becomes 
relevant to the plot. There is an incuba- 
tion period of weeks or months and then 
I take my tynewriter between my knees 
and sally into it. I tear up a dozen intro- 
ductory paragraphs. I write the first 
chapter over and over again. I know no 
formula for such work. Every page is a 
novel experience. I love the job, but oh, 
God, it is hard work and [ suffer a 
thousand births and deaths before I get a 
story into shape for the publisher. But 
there is one rule that I rigidly observe. 
Nothing must interfere. I write 1,500 
words a day. I may do more, but never 
less. When I say ‘a day’ I mean every 
day, seven davs per week, 365 days per 
vear. Most of the stuff will not pass and 
I tear it up and write again. I, can do 
1,500 words of fiction every day because 
IT am a reporter.” 


a 
THIS is a valuable tip for the writing 
fraternity, especially for dreamy 


souls who are always about to make a 
start, but seem never able to put a foot 
forward and keep walking. A man who 
writes 1,500 words every day has an 
annual product of 547,500 words per year, 
offering ample surplus for the waste 
basket if the object is to produce a novel 


a year, a newsnaper column, a Sunday ~ 


feature or sufficient article material to 


assure a first-class livelihood. Starvation 
is no longer the synonym for authorship 
in this country. 
ee 
RS. LONDON, the charming Char- 
main, was Jack’s best spur. After 
the way of good wives she knew how to 
steer the business of the day so that Jack 
might free himself from social and busi- 
ness duties and pound out the daily stint. 
But at Half Moon Bay she once said: 
“He is working himself to death.’ Be- 
cause he did so completely live the lives 
of his fiction characers, writing as a 
reporter rather than from sheer imagina- 
tion, Jack London’s career was a whirl- 
wind of experiences and more than 
human strength could long endure. 
ERY few men can write as well or 
as much as did Jack London. But 
every sincere professional writer may 
establish a word quota for his typewriter 
and make his life conform to this obliga- 
tion. It is one sure way. out for the 
procrastinator. 


WHITE DEFIES BLUE LAW 


Editor of Emporia (Kan.) Gazette Fur- 
nishes Fans with Wor!d’s Series' Returns 


William Allen White, noted editor of 
the Emporia (Kan.) Gazette, stepped into 
local opposition over this last weekend, 
but held his ground firmly. 

Preceding last Sunday’s World Series 
game, the Gazette issued an invitation to 
fans to attend the game vicariously by 
means of a score board “a half hour after 
church services.” Emporia has air-tight 
Sunday blue laws. Ministers followed up 
the Gazette’s invitation with a vigorous 
pronunciamento, protesting the use “in the 
same breath” of the words “church ser- 
vice” and “ball game.” Mr. White coun- 
tered in a typically biting and somewhat 
bewildering rejoinder, joshing the clergy- 
men on their stand. 

On Sunday, Mr. and Mrs. White had 
a ringside seat before the magnetic player 
board. About 2,000 fans watched the play- 
by-play returns. 

On Sunday afternoon, two ministers an- 
nounced they had voted against the min- 
isterial protest. 


INTERPRETING LAWSON’S WILL 


Court to Decide Whether Tax Will Be 
Paid by Estate 


Certain clauses of ‘the will of the late 
Victor F. Lawson, publisher and owner 
of the Chicago Daily News, are being 
interpreted by Circuit Judge Hugo M. 
Friend as the result of a suit before the 
court, brought by Iver Norman Lawson, 
brother of the late editor. 

Differences between heirs and the Illi- 
nois Merchants Trust Company, executor 
and trustee of the $20,300,000 estate, 
caused the filing of the suit. The chief 
point of dispute concerned the disposition 
of profits of the newspaper for the period 
from Aug. 19, 1925, when Mr. Lawson 
died, to Jan. 1, 1926, when the Daily 
News was sold to a syndicate headed by 
Walter A. Strong, husiness manager of 
the paper. 

Judge Friend was asked to decide 
whether the profits of the paper during 
this period were applicable to the pay- 
ment of income to which the legatees 
were entitled. The sale price of thenews- 
paper was $13,671,704, the suit revealed. 

Mr. Lawson also contended that he 
ought not to pay an inheritance tax of 
$214,502 out of his. own bequests. He 


declared the tax should be paid out of —~ 
the body of the estate. 


He was made 


for October 16, 1926 


the beneficiary of two trust funds, one 
of $300,000 and a second of about 
$1,000,000, while his two children were 
each left a trust fund of $200,000. 

If he has to pay the tax, Mr. Lawson’s 
total income from the estate for the first 
year will be wiped out, he said. His 
lawyer proposed that the tax be taken 
out of the body of the estate. 


COWLES PAPER FIRM TRUSTEE 


W. H. Cowles, publisher of the 
Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman-Review, 
was elected a trustee of the Inland Empire 
Paper Company, succeeding John E. 
Alexander, of Port Edwards, at a recent 
meeting at the company’s plant in Mill- 
wood, Wash. It was also voted to in- 
crease the company’s stock by $350,000, 
making a total of $2,000,000. Production 
will be increased from 2,800 tons to 5,000 
tons a month when contemplated plant 
improvements are completed. 


N. Y. WEEKLIES CONSOLIDATE 


The Kingston (N. Y.) Ulster County 
News this week absorbed the Fleisch- 
manns (N. Y.) Press, Ira Warren is 
general manager of the News. Sydney 
Flisser was publisher of the Press. 


CATHOLIC WRITERS TO MEET 


The Catholic Writers Guild of America, 
Inc., will open the winter season with a 
meeting to be held in the evening of Oct. 
21 at the Guild House, 128 W. 71st street, 
New York. Kent Cooper, general man- 
ager of the Associated Press, is scheduled 
to speak on the subject “Truth in News.” 
Hugh A. O’Donnell, assistant business 
manager of the New York Times, is 
president of the guild. 


SSS Se ‘ 
WES1CHESTER WEEKLIES ELECT 


Thomas M. Kennett, of the Pelham 
(N. Y.) Sun, has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Westchester County Week- 
lies, Associated. Frederick Dromgoole, 
of the Mt. Kisco Recorder and C. E. 
Lovejoy, of the Bronxville Press and 
Eastchester Citizen Bulletin, vice-presi- 
dents; G. Harris Danzberger, of the 
Hartsdale Herald, secretary, and Colin 
T. Naylor, Jr., of the Peekskill Highland 
Democrat, treasurer. 


CELEBRATES 31ST YEAR 


In connection with the 3lst anniversary 
of the ownership of the Scranton (Pa.) 
Times two special editions were issued. 
One appearing on Oct. 11 consisted of 64 
pages. The second edition appeared on 
Oct. 12 with 54 pages.. The special edi- 
tions were also published in connection 
with the official opening of the Times’ new 
modern four-story plant. The special edi- 
tion of Monday contained views of various 
parts of the new plant and was featured 
by an article in which E. J. Lynett, owner 
of the newspaper, traced the history of the 
Times. 


NEW PUBLICITY DRIVE 
BOOSTS DOCTORS 


Press Agent Bellows Puffing Medicosis 


Whose Ethics Forbid Paid Advertis- - 


ing—Voluminous Handouts to 


Nation’s Editors : 4 


The free publicity sensation of the week — 
was furnished to newspaper editors far — 
and wide by the great and honorable — 
medical profession, through the “Medical — 
Publicity Service,’ operated by Reed and 
Carnrick, of Jersey City. i 

A green circular announced the plans 
of the service in the following extraor- 
dinary terms: “The doctors of this 
country—155,000 of them—are ethically 
bound by their oaths not to indulge in © 


individual advertising or publicity. But 


editors know they are good material for — 


editorials, news and feature stories. They 
are much misunderstood, underpaid and 
subject, to unfair competition by quacks, — 
without the means of getting their story — 
before the public. Some day—in the not— 
far distant future—there will be a great, 

co-operative medical campaign of edu-— 
cation, paid space, in all newspapers. 


Until that time, and to speed its arrival, — 


the use of material in this release is) 
urged.” q 

Thus introduced the spirited publicity 
men proceeded to unload upon the press — 
the following items: 8 short editorials, 
one entitled, 
Doctors Waste in Traffic”; 
article, 


1 column — 


ing the Opera House Songbirds”; one- — 
half column article, “T’1e Commissioner — 
of Family Health”; : 4 
“Are We Being ‘Doctored’ to Death?”; — 
1 column editorial, “Don’t Call Him — 
‘Doc’”; 1 column editorial, 
Express Yourselves.” 


“How Much Time Do. 


“The Price of a Life vs. theme 
Price of a Car”; feature story, “Doctor- 


1 column article, 


“Doctors 


_ Any editor who uses this stuff may, it 
is announced, do so without carrying the — 


copyright line, may edit the stuff as he ~ 
may elect or give credit to the “Reed ~ 
& Carnrick Medical Quarterly.” q 

An Illinois publisher who forwarded — 
Reed & Carnrick’s stuff to Ebrror & — 
PupLISHER this week made the following 
comment : . tyes at 

“How soon do you suppose they'll be — 
ready to advertise, if the newspapers of — 
this country run this for them? And — 
if it’s unethical for an M. D. to rum) 
paid advertising isn’t it also unethical for — 
a newspaper to run free advertising for — 


him? os 


“Tf the ‘regular’ doctors are finding — 
that the quacks and non-medical healers — 


are cutting into their practices by using — 


advertising, isn’t it about time they were — 
also finding that the best way to fight — 
back is with paid advertising space oyer — 


the signature of the American Medical 


Association ? 5 

“If it’s all right for religion to be + 
advertised with paid space why isn’t i 
all right for medicine to do so?” 


ee 


(CSime and time again we have proved to the 
most skeptical that the complete checking 
proof service which we operate is the most 
practical and efficient method that any news- 
paper publisher can use for supplying his 


agencies and advertisers with ‘proof of in- 


sertion.’ 


The best proof we can offer of our 


ability to make good, is the results of our 
accomplishments—326 well satisfied sub- 


scribers. 


‘The Advertising 


538 So. Clark St. 
_}|. ~~~. CHICAGO 


CHECKING 


BUREAU /nc._ 


70 Madison Avert 
_ __NEW-YORK.. 
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[ACHINE MEASURES ATTEN- 
TION VALUE OF COPY 


(Continued from page 5) 


ure frames were fastened in front of 
se openings, thus forming the “eyes” 
the face as seen in Fig. 1. These 
mes were large enough to take full 
e advertisements of the size appear- 
in the Saturday Evening Post and 
ies Home Journal. 
y an ingenious arrangement the (—) 
x keys of a typewriter were connected 
h electric switches. When a passerby 
d his attention on the left hand ad- 
isement, the operator touched the 
tch which set the (—) key operating. 
timing arrangement caused the key 
e struck three times a second. When 
passerby changed his attention to the 
it hand advertisement the operator 
ased the left-hand switch and pushed 
n the right, causing the x key to strike 
paper three times to the second. 
sample record obtained in this way 
ears as follows: 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
eX XRXKKXKXKXX! m 25: 
ranslated, this shows that a male, 
it 25 years of age looked at the first 
srtisement on the left for six beats 
econds), then to the right for 18 beats 
- seconds), back to the left for 4 
s, and again to the right for 15 beats. 
fr. Nixon conducted three different 
riments to test the value of color in 
acting attention. In the first experi- 
t two advertisements. were exposed 
iltaneously to the view of the pedes- 
1 who had stopped to look, attracted 
many cases by a newspaper black ‘and 
re advertisement. Record was made 
he length of time spent in looking at 
| of the two competing advertisements. 
of the pair was colored, and one was 
The advertisements used were not 
ssarily of the same company or of a 
lar product. The investigator found 
1 the experiment that neither the use 
the failure to use color made any dif- 
nce in the length of time that the sub- 
3 spent in looking at the advertise- 
ts. A group of 287 people spent an 
age (in thirds of a second) of 8.14 
oking at black and white while 284 
le spent an average of 7.63 in look- 
at color. 
a second experiment a series of eight 
ttisements, four in black and white, 
four exact duplicates except they were. 
olor, were placed in the apparatus 
at a time and left in view while 50 
le passed, a record being made of the 
ber of people turning their heads to 
. Exactly the same number of pedes- 
is looked at the black and white as 
he colored, while a slightly greater 
ber stopped for a closer look at the 
ler group. 
r. Nixon’s third color experiment was 
yaring 54 black and white advertise- 
's with 54 in color. The 54 in each 
were divided into sets of nine, repre- 
ng pictures of men posing, men in 
Deets ee OM 


_Cline-Westinghouse 
Double Motor-Drive 
_with full automatic 
pushbutton control 


is used by 


San Francisco Chronicle 


San Francisco, Calif. 


_ Ask them about it. 


‘LINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
| Chicago: 111 West Washington Street 
__ _ New York: 47 West 34th Street 


an Francisco: First National Bank Building 
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action, women posing, women in action, 
simple objects and complex objects. When 
the black and white advertisements were 
exposed 2,700 people passed, 1,034 
looked and 127 stopped. Of the same 
number of people passing the color ad- 
vertisements, 889 looked and 73 stopped. 

Other findings resulting from Mr. 
Nixon’s experiment may be summarized 
as follows: 

Younger pedestrians showed a greater 
interest in the display than older ones. 

Males and females showed about the 
same interest as measured by the tendency 
to turn the head in passing, but the men 
showed much greater tendency to stop. 


in a few minutes. 


San Francisco: Hearst Building,5 Third Street 
Atlanta: Palmer Building, 41 Marietta Street 


Negro pedestrians were slightly less in- 
terested than whites. 

No marked sex differences were found 
with regard to attention to advertise- 
ments having pictures of people or those 
having pictures of objects. 


NEWS COMPANY INCORPORATED 


Among the new Massachusetts cor- 
porations is the Saxe Agency, Inc., 
newspaper and magazine distributors, 
with a capital of $50,000. The incorpora- 
tors are Goldie Saxe, Myer Saxe and 
Samuel D. Saxe of Brookline and Harry 
Berger of Roxbury. 


Announcing 
/2-Point 


Now on the 


Ludlow 


Ludlow 72-point in sluglines, a size long contemplated, is 
now ready in Caslon Bold. 


This new size can be had by any Ludlow user from his present 
casting unit. To make any outstanding Ludlow caster available 
for delivering 72-point in sluglines, a slight change in mechanism 
is necessary. This change can be made by any Ludlow operator 


Cast in Sluglines on Your 
Ludlow Caster 


With the Ludlow that is equipped for producing this new 72-point face, 
any size from 6-point condensed to full-width 72-point caps and lower case 
can also be cast at any time—without machine or mold changes. 


Naturally, every newspaper executive contemplating the use of dry mats 
will ask: “‘Will these new 72-point Ludlow slugs stand up under the dry-mat 
roller?’’ The answer is contained in a special folder “How Ludlow Slugs 
Stand Up Under Dry Mat Pressure.’’ Write for it today, 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


New York: World Building, 63 Park Row 
Boston: Cummings Building, 261 Franklin Street 


LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION FROM 6 TC 72 POINT - 


41 


BLUE BOOK “SALE” ATTACKED 

The National Better Business Bureau, 
Inc., New York, in its current bulletin 
attacks the “perpetual last call” of the 
advertisements selling “Little Blue 
Books,” placed by the Haldeman-Julius 
Company, Girard, Kan. Following his 
announced determination to quit publish- 
ing the Little Blue Books, Mr. Halde- 
man-Julius, the bureau says, announced 
instead that he would raise the price of 
them from 5 to 6 and 7 cents. The most 
recent advertised quotations on Little 
Blue Books, however, the bureau adds, is 
at 4 cents. 


A2 


EMPIRE CIRCULATORS 
TO DISCUSS RADIO 


To Consider Effect of Broadcasting 
News at State Meet Set for New 
York Oct. 19-20—Bus vs. Railroad 

Service Also a Topic 


Effect on newspaper sales of radio 
broadcasting of elections, prize fights, 


world series or other big news events 
will be dise-sed 
by Fred S. Ohrt, 
Niagara Falls 
Gazette, address- 
ing the annual 
convention of the 
New York State 
Circulation Man- 
agers Associa- 
tion, at the Hotel 
Martinique, New 
York, Oct. ~19- 
20: Charles E. 
Blewer, Bingham- 
ton Press, is as- 
sociation presi- 
dent, and Alired 
W. Cockerill, 
Utica Press, is secretary-treasurer. 

Other speakers and their subjects will 
include: Glenn S. England, Johnstown 
Leader Republican, ‘Team Work Spells 
Success for Newspaper Circulation”; J. 
J. Allardice, Brooklyn Eagle, “Indepen- 
dent “Carrier Delivery in Larger Cities” ; 
P. L. Clar, Norwich Sun, “Street Sales 
in Smaller Cities’; J. S. Sullivan, New 
York Daily News, and B. W. Bloom, 
New York American, “Direct Delivery 
vs. Agency Operation.” 

Also: Martin A. Miner, Syracuse 
Post Standard, “Mail Promotion”; Dan 
W. Tanner, Utica Observer-Dispatch, 
“Suburban and Country Dealer Promo- 
tion’; Bernard Knight, Syracuse Her- 
ald, “Bus Service vs. Railroad Service” ; 
W. F. Baldwin, New York World, 
“Fiffect of Tabloids on Standard Size 
Sales.” 

John T. Calkins, business manager of 
the Elmira Star Gazette, will discuss the 
.yalue of circulation to the publisher. 

Four past presidents of the Interna- 
tional Circulation Managers Association 
will be introduced to the convention. 
They are R. S. Weir, Buffalo Courter 
Express; W. J. Argue, Toronto Star; 
J. McKernan, of Brooklyn, and A. E. 
MacKinnon, of New York City. 


CIRCULATION ETHICS 
CODE PLANNED 


Will Be Proposed to..Carolinas’ Circula- 
tion Managers’ Association by Coun- 
cil, Durham Herald, at Spartan- 
burg Convention, Oct. 18-19 


C. E. BLEewerR 


A code of ethics for circulation man- 
agers will be drawn up and presented to 
members of the Carolinas’ Circulation 
Managers’ Association by C. C. Council, 
of the Durham Herald, at the associa- 
tion’s seventh annual convention in Spar- 
tanburg, Oct. 18-19. 

The convention will be opened Monday 
morning by Ben Hill Brown, Mayor of 
Spartanburg. Will X. Coley, acting 
president, will respond for the associa- 
tion. 

Promotion of serial stories and other 
features will be taken up by H. L. 
Strickland, Charlotte Observer; R. M. 
Bynum, Jr., Raleigh News and Ob- 
server, will talk on the best methods of 
promoting street sales and handling sales 
boys. 

J. L. Erwin, Columbia State; W. T. 
Corbin, Greensboro News; S. D. Bagwell, 
Charlotte News; J. M. Blalock, Spartan- 
burg Herald and Spartanburg Journal, 
and V. L. T. Cooper, Charleston Post, 
will also speak. 


MONITOR PLANS N. C. EDITION 


Miss Ruth Sutton, of Kinston, N. C., 
is chairman of the “subject matter com- 
mittee” to review copy for ‘a special 
“North Carolina Supplement” to the 


Editor 


Christian Science Monitor, Boston, now 
being prepared. 


GOLF DRIVING CONTEST 


The Chicago Tribune will hold its 
second annual golf driving contest at 
Lincoln park October 17. The contest 1s 
open to both amateurs and professionals, 
with a 2-fooct silver loving cup as the 
prize in the amateur division and $200 
in cash to attract those in the open 
contest. 


10TH DISTRICT TO MEET 
IN BEAUMONT, OCT. 24 


River Trip to Port Arthur to Mark 
Opening Day—Progress on 
$500,000 “Advertise Texas” 

Drive to Be To!d 


Members of the Tenth District, Inter- 
national Advertising Association, will 
hold their annual convention in Beau- 
mont, Tex., Oct. 24, 25 and 26. Dele- 
gates en route to Beaumont will be 
entertained in Houston, Saturday night, 
Oct. 23, by the Houston Advertising 
Club and the Women’s Advertising Club, 
James P. Simpson, Dallas, district chair- 
man, has announced. 

On Sunday, the opening day of the 
meeting, the delegates will take a trip 
down the Neches river to Port Arthur, 
where a dinner will be served in the 


evening. 
General sessions will open Monday 
morning with Mr. Simpson presiding. 


One of the prominent speakers at the 
morning session will be J. R. Ozanne, 
advertising manager, Carson, Pirie & 
Scott, Chicago. In the afternoon L. A. 
‘Rodgers, secretary of the International 
Association of Display Men will give an 
illustrated talk on “The Value of Display 
to Retailers and to the Community.” 

One of the Tuesday speakers will be 
H. J. Kenner, manager of the New York 
City Better Business Bureau. His topic 
will be “Helping to Improve Retail Mer- 
chandising Conditions.” 

A newspaper man, C. B. Gillespie, 
vice-president of the Houston Chronicle, 
will talk on “The Newspaper, the Power 
Behind Advertising.” 

Progress to date on the campaign to 
advertise Texas will be told by John W. 
Carpenter, Dallas, president of the 
Advertise Texas Committee, Inc., under 
the subject, “Texas’s $500,000 Advertis- 
ing Campaign.” 

Election of officers and selection of a 
place for next year’s meeting will be the 
final business of the convention Tuesday. 


KANSAS EDITORS TO MEET 


Will Spend Two Days at State Uni- 
versity, Lawrence, Oct. 22+23 


Kansas editors will meet in Lawrence, 
Kan., Friday and Saturday, Oct. 22 and 
23, for the annual round table confer- 
ences at the department of journalism of 
the University ‘of Kansas. The round 
tables are the outgrowth of meetings 
which began some 15 years ago.” 

Prof. L. N. Flint, head of the depart- 
ment, announces the “order of events,” 
as follows: 


_ Oct. 22—Morning: Registration at 
journalism building; general sessions, 
lunch. 

Afternoon: Round table for weekly 


newspapers, round table for daily news- 
papers; general session 3:30 p. m. with 
Irwin R. Kirkwood, editor of the Kan- 
sas City Star as the main speaker. 

Evening: Dinner by the university to 
its editorial guests at University Com- 
mons, 5:30 p. m. 

Saturday morning: Round table for 
daily newspapers: round table for weekly 
newspapers; 10:00 a. m., address “Better 
Business Methods,” Alfred J. Graves, in- 
structor in journalism, K. U., graduate 
and former head of the Tulsa (Okla.) 
Better Business Bureau; luncheon at 
noon to the visitors by the Lawrence 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Afternoon: Homecoming game, Kan- 
sas vs. Nebraska, newspaper men as 
guests at the game. 
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INDIANAS 
Prosperity Wave/ 


Indiana is always broadcasting its prosperity. Its 
strategic position in the heart of industry and com- 
merce makes it the most desirable market for the 
national advertiser. A compact, unified state, with 
its rich farms, gigantic industries employing con- 
tented labor at high wages—where people live com- 
fortably in their own homes—and who enjoy the 
best that life offers within their means. 


A thrifty people who are interested in home-tife, 2 
politics, sports, and who take pride in the enviable 
position of their state as a factor in the national 
life of their country. 


Advertisers can make an intelligent appeal to 


Indiana’s citizens as buyers. They will always 


listen to Reason, if your product is worthy of their 
attention—tell them your story through the papers — 
listed below. 


Rate for 
Circulation 5,000 lines 


4,851 05 
4,827 .025 
3,204 025 
36,070 .03 
28,910 08 
43,021 10 
15,514 06 

5,129 
127,079 25 

MT) 7 

aa bea { 21,451 « .06 
ttLa Porte Herald-Argus............. (E) 6,726 04 
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+South Bend News Times...... re 37 07 
+Seuth Bend News-Times............. (S) 25,089 07 
+South Bend Tcibune ..(S) 21,874..(E) 22.755 05 
a)? 23.273 06 


+Terre Hynt- T:* 
OAR P-hlishers’? Statement, March 31, 1926. 
+t+Gov nt Statement, March 31, 1926. 
t-tement, October 1, 1926. 


+A. 
+Gov > : Statement, October 1, 1926. 


*Columbus Republican 
+Connersville News-Examiner 
+Decatur Democrat 

*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette 
*Fort Wayne News Sentinel 
**Cary Evening Post-Tribune 
**Huntington Press 
fIndianapolis News 


**TLafayette Journal & Courier. 
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whose equipment for the planning of campaigns and the 
buying of newspaper space includes 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S 
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And they use it and consult it and rely upon it religiously 
for the data that are so essential to them in choosing their 
markets. 


The Daily Newspaper Publisher 

who wants to emphasize the 

sterling coverage of his trading 

area by his paper can get his story 

across in no other medium so quickly, 

so permanently, so dramatically, so logically. 


The 1926 Edition will be issued in November. If you have 
not already reserved your space, it is high time to attend 
to it at once, for the forms will soon close. 
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A ROUND the slogan “A Paper at the 
Door is Worth Two in the Yard,” 
Jack Estes, circulation manager of the 


Dallas (Tex.) News, has built up a 
sampling and sales campaign that has 
aided him considerably in solving prob- 
lems coincident with a change from men 
to high school boy carriers in his city. 

“The result of the first three months 
operation has been very _ satisfactory,” 
Estes said this week. “We expect to 
solve what have hitherto been problems of 
service and solicitation with the new 
system.” 

The fact that the high school boys had 
to deliver their papers at an earlier hour 
than the men was turned into an effective 
sales argument by Estes. In notices to 
subscribers, the Dallas News made it plain 
that the new metropolitan delivery plan 
would “enable all our readers to get their 
paper at an earlier hour—each copy to be 
delivered flat on your porch, regardless 
of weather conditions,” 

On the day the new carrier system went 
into effect, Estes took care to introduce 
News subscribers to the boys delivering 
the route. On every home-delivered paper 
was pasted a small pink slip, headed 
“Good Morning” and reading: 

“How do you like the way your paper 
is delivered today? 

“IT am your new route carrier. I go to 
school and have this privilege of serving 
you each morning, rain or shine. The 
special éarly service—unrolled papers— 
my boss says, is just about the last finish- 
ing touch of service, and well becomes the 
Dallas News. Our editors tell us they 
are giving us the best newspaper possible. 
Now we boys realize that any improve- 
ment must come through our services 
from the presses to your door. 

“T.am proud of you as my subscriber. 
Thanks !” 

Space was left for the carrier boy’s 
signature. 

In illustrated dodgers, left at the doors 
of present and prospective subscribers, 
Estes went into further detail about the 
new system. The picture, illustrating the 
slogan “A Paper at the Door is Worth 
Two in The Yard,” showed a carrier 
carefully placing a copy of the News on 
a front porch. 

“Our new system embodies the services 
of high school boys,’ the text of one 
dodger read in part. “These young men 
are in need of earning extra compensation 
to assist them in getting an education. 
We need the reliable service they are 
capable of rendering. Most of these boys 
are in business for themselves for the first 
time. 

“The weekly collection plan eliminates 
bookkeeping and makes possible the re- 
duction in subscription price. (The News 
is now being sold home delivered for 15 
cents a seven-day week). The boys will 
appreciate your co-operation in render- 
ing it possible to make collections each 
week at the home rather than necessitate 
calls at the husband’s downtown address. 

“More than 200 boys—the finest type 
of Texas youth—are serving Dallas News 
readers, making it possible for the sub- 
scriber to have each morning early an 
unrolled paper, flat, near, or in the door 
of your home, rain or shine, hot or cold.” 

When leaving sample copies at the 
homes of non-subscribers, another dodger 
is used, which reads in part as follows: 

Dear Reader : 

“Please accept the sample copy I am 
leaving for you. 

“T am just starting in business for my- 
self. The Dallas News has given me 
this territory, which includes several 
blocks, and your home is on my route. 

I buy my papers from the Dallas News at 
a wholesale price and sell them to my 
customers at retail, just the.same as a 
merchant buys and sells goods. The more 
customers I have the more papers I sell, 
and the more money I make. As my 


BUILDING NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 


Jack Estes on Dallas News Puts High School Boys to Work With Suc- 
cess—Gaining a Closer Relationship With Rural and Suburban 
Readers—P. A. Bloom Made Circulation 
Manager of New York Mirror 


route includes only a few blocks, I must 
get every possible customer. To do this 
I must give the very best of service. My 
motto is ‘Promptness and Courtesy.’ 
Promptness means to deliver the paper at 
the same time early every morning. I can 
easily do this because my route is short 
and I can walk over it in about ‘an hour. 
It is to my interest to start early, as I 
must return home, eat breakfast and. get 
to school on time. 

“Courtesy means to fold each paper 
neatly and place it right at your door, 
where you can reach it easily. When it 
rains I will take pains to place the paper 
where it will not get wet. If I had a big 
route and had to throw my papers from 
a moving automobile or other vehicle, I 
could not guarantee dry papers in wet 
weather,” 


By sponsoring rural baseball in its 
territory, the Rochester (N. Y.) Demo- 
crat and Chronicle, believes it has found 
a successful way to gain a closer relation- 
ship with its rural and suburban readers. 

For the second year this newspaper 
sponsored several amateur baseball leagues 
in every city and village in its territory 
outside of Rochester. Invitations were 
issued in the spring. 


“The response was beyond all expecta-~ 


tions,’ Boyd E. Hart, member of the 
newspaper's staff wrote Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER. “Twenty-four teams, represent- 
ing eight counties, sought entry and they 
were divided into four groups of six clubs 
each. Nearly 2,000 fans paid International 
League prices to see some of the final 
games.” 

Howard W. Kemp of the editorial de- 
partment of the Democrat and Chronicle 
and the Rochester Herald, handled the or- 
ganization work and direction of the 
leagues, 

The Scranton (Pa.) Republican sent 
a number of its carrier boys to see world 
series games in return for good work per- 
formed in the interest of the newspaper. 
Circulation Manager Buck looked after 
the youngsters while in attendance at the 
games. 


P. A. Bloom, formerly connected with 
the Macfadden Publications, Inc. ‘and the 
New York Evening Graphic, has been 
appointed circulation manager of the New 
York Daily Mirror, 


The Seattle Star held a county fair for 
children, Oct. 16. All garden products, 
fruits, flowers and vegetables were ex- 
hibited and the fair was open to all boys 
and girls in King county, city or country, 
under 15. Prizes were given for the best 
specimens exhibited. 


Scranton (Pa.) 


The 


Scrantonian, a 


creating 
Impression! 


nearly half the 2013 

national advertisers 
using the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer in 1925 
used it exclusively. 
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J. B. Woodward 
110 E, 42d St. 
New York 


Woodward & Kelly 
860 N. Mich. Ave. 
Chicago 
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Sunday newspaper, is now putting out a 
Saturday night sport extra. It appears on 
the streets at 10 o’clock each Saturday 
evening. 


Forty-seven carriers of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Evéning Post left Worcester 
Sunday on a trip to Niagara Falls as the 
guests of the Post. The trip was offered 
to all carriers who obtained a certain num- 
ber of new six-month subscriptions for 
carrier delivery. Those who did not make 
the trip received a commission. As an- 
other means of boosting circulation, the 
Post is giving coaster wagons to all those 
who obtain five new six-month carrier 
subscriptions. 

The boys were accompanied on the 
trip by Harold H. Sloan, circulation man- 
ager of the Post, James T. Kelly, assist- 
ant circulation manager and Israel Isen- 
berg, country circulation manager, as 
well as by several district men. Valuable 
assistance to the carrier party was given 
by George Erb, Jr., country circulation 
manager of the Buffalo Evening News 
and roadman Alfred L. Murbach. 

“This carrier promotion stunt,” Mr. 
Sloan said, “netted more than 1,200 sub- 
scriptions, representing ‘an increase of 500 
on the carrier circulation.” 


The Néw Bedford (Mass.) Times is 
offering footballs to those obtaining a 
certain number of six-month subscriptions 
in a campaign to boost circulation figures. 

Minor Shutt, formerly editor of the 
Sweetwater (Tex.) Daily Reporter, has 
been named circulation manager of the 
San Angelo (Tex.) Daily Standard. 


The Chicago Evening American re- 
cently awarded a $100 first prize and a 
$25 second prize in a contest for the 
best pictures taken by premium cameras 
given away for one subscription to the 
paper. Women won both prizes. The 
contest was conducted by the junior 
carrier department of the American. 


“Radiographs,” a new contest, is being 
run by the Chicago Daily News in con- 


HALF A STATE 
{1 COMPLETELY COVERED 


at one Combination Rate 


Co EVENING 


URIER 
Two Great Newspa 


in 


Detroit — 


Free Press circulation 
reaches 31,000 more 
than the total number 
of families owning their 
own homes. 


The ‘Free Press’’ 


“Starts the day in Detroit” 


With a stable, uninflated, 
liberal pursed _ circulation 
productive of greater adver- 
tising returns at lower cost. 


nection with its broadcasting station 
WMAQ. The paper every week will 
print a blank ruled into squares and 
numbered. Then instructions will be 
given over the radio for drawing lines 
which if properly followed will result 
in pictures of birds, animals and people. 
Cash prizes will be awarded every week 
for the best “radiographs” submitted— 
the outline drawing made by following 
the broadcast directions to be shaded or 
colored in as the contestant desires. 
There will be prizes for children up to 
14 years of age, for youths and older 
boys and girls up to 21 years, and still 
other prizes for adults. 


The Chicago Daily Journal will award 
$750 in prizes to the prettiest bride of 
September or October, in connection with 
the radio show held this week. The 
Journal will present a console radio set 
and living room furniture to the prettiest 
bride whose name is registered at the 
Journal booth. ; 


664 National Accounts 
out of a total of 898 


—selected the Miami Herald as 
the medium in which to present 
their message to the Greater 
Miami Trading Territory. 


492 Used The Herald 
Exclusively! 


These figures apply to the first 
EIGHT MONTHS of the present 
year, And remember, The Miami 
Herald gives the National Adver- 
tiser GREATER HOME COVER- . 
AGE than any other Miami 
newspaper, 


Che Miami Gerald 


Florida’s Most Important Newspaper 
Frank B, Shutts, Publisher 
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By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


ME account of the part played by 
wwspapers during the early days of 
Nar of the Revolution may be found 
Samuel Adams—Promoter of the 
rican Revolution” (Henry Holt and 
pany) by Ralph Volnay Harlow, 
stant Professor of History in Bos- 
Jniversity. Because this volume deals 
the psychology and politics of the 
d it will help the editorial writer to 
rstand the underlying causes of the 
sition of the colonies to Great Britain, 
muel Adams was much more closely 
iated with the papers of his period 
previous histories have admitted. 
arly as 1747 Adams had organized 
litical club dubbed by its opponents 
Whipping Post Club” because of 
dyanced ideas of its members. This 
was instrumental in starting the Pub- 
dvertiser which, while it lived only 
wrt time, “put pep in the patriots,” 
e the language of the street. Adams 
a frequent contributor to this sheet 
though it has been impossible to 
his contributions. 
e Stamp Act of course stirred Adams 
lis friends to action: . Their medium 
the Boston Gazette, a sheet that 
to be known as the pet of the 
its. The Boston Gazette, published 
des and Gill, had) what might be 
| a sworn circulation of 2,000 copies 
y—a remarkable achievement for 
lal days. Its picric attacks upon the 
p Act and its pointed demands for 
>t on behalf of American “constitu- 
tights” brought this denunciation 
Governor Bernard of Massachusetts, 
infamous weekly paper which has 
ned with Libells of the most atro- 
kind.” 
fessor Harlow makes this comment 
the press activities of Adams: 
3 does “public”? opinion, so-called, not 
tently prove upon examination, to be the 
1 of a few self-appointed leaders, who take 
themselves the responsibility of deciding 


{ community shall be made to think and 
shall be directed to act. 


the connection of Adams with the 
te, Professor Harlow prints the 
ing : 

ddition to writing himself, Adams played 
portant role in directing what might be 
the editorial policy of the Gazette. This 
of the Caucus Ciub was always full of 
Propaganda, and. Adams’s own contribu- 
— but a small part of the virulent 
1 dogmatizing and inflammatory material 
ippeared. From 1770 on tle Gazette was 
-conded by the new paper founded by 
Thomas, the Massachusetts Spy. If pos- 
is sheet outdid the other in its radicalism 
lence of tone. 

lay be noted in passing that Adams 
it sign his own name to his con- 
ons to the Boston Gazette. As was 
stom of his day he used such nom- 
mes as “Chatterer,” “Vindex,” 
idus,” or “Valerius Poplicola,” to 
n only a few of his pet pseudonyms, 
use this study of Samuel Adams 
‘0 heavily on the columns of New 
id newspapers of the colonial period 
uld strongly appeal to newspaper 
today. Indeed, the frequency of 
quotations is a fine tribute to the 
ey of the pioneer press of this 


y. 

“book itself presents a personality 
of one of the most interesting 

ters in American history—Samuel 


* * x 


AR A. MOWRER, chief of the 
erlin Bureau of the Chicago Daily 


NDER the somewhat striking caption 

“His Master’s Voice,” The American 
Mercury for October prints a personality 
sketch of Ivy Ledbetter Lee from the pen 
of Henry F. Pringle. Mr. Pringle, who 
was graduated from Cornell, is now on 
the staff of the New York World. In 
connection with this article the story is 
told of how a reporter on the New Vork 
Herald obtained an interesting interview 
with the late J. P. Morgan. 


SG XTY-TWO hewspapers in as many 
cities co-opérated in compiling “A 
Study of 81 Principal American Mar- 
kets.” Copies. of this book may be ob- 
tained from the 100,000 Group of Ameri- 
can Cities, 19 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

From this volume the New York Times 
has ‘taken ten statistical pages for its 
booklet, “A Study of the New York 
Market.” The other six pages of text 
tell about the Times and its distribution. 


oe * 2k 

NTERESTING hours for newspaper 

workers may be found in “Adventures 
in Editing” (D. Appleton Company) by 
Charles Hanson Towne—even though the 
book deals with magazine rather than 
newspaper editing and making. Towne 
has had editorial connections with so 
many magazines that his volume has a 
remarkable catholicity in points of view. 
He began his editorial career, when only 
11 years old, on a monthly periodical 
which he produced on his own type- 
writer. To this publishing venture he 
gave the very appropriate title, The 
Unique Monthly. He later had to bury 
it, but as he himself remarks “with no 
tears and few regrets.” His latest edi- 
torial connection is as editor of Harper’s 
Bazar. 

In between these positions Mr. Towne 
edited a magazine for the Worthington 
Pump Company of Brooklyn. Then he 
assisted John Brisben Walker in putting 
out Cosmopolitan Magazine—at that time 
published ‘at Irvington-on-Hudson. One 
of Walker’s peculiarities was a distaste 
for telephones. Communications with the 
outside world had to be by telegraph. But 
Walker with the help of men like Towne 
produced a great magazine, until he became 
an automobile manufacturer. This change 
in interest undoubtedly explains the 
change in ownership of the Cosmopolitan 
—as Mr. Towne intimates in his book. 

Whether Towne made the Smart Set 


. or the Smart Set made Towne is a matter 


of debate. It would be safe to say that 
his association with that monthly is the 
one that will be the longest remembered 
by magazine readers. Handicapped by a 
limited exchequer he nevertheless did 


etroit 


Fourth 
Largest 


City 


Complete coverage 
with one paper. 


The Detroit News 


Offers advertisers 
unusual opportunities 


wonderful work. in developing new 
writers. To a new contributor he once 
sent a check for $17 for a 1,700 word 
story. Small as this payment was, the 
contributor came back with another yarn 
at the same rates—only to come to New 
York a little later where he achieved 
literary fame under the nom-de-plume ot 
O. Henry. Who discovered O. Henry is 
another matter of debate, but Towne was 
among the first to recognize the popu- 
larity of this great technician in the field 
of fiction. 

It was while Towne was with the Smart 
Set that a compositor played a trick that 
still goes the rounds of editorial rooms. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox sold Towne a poem 
which began: 

My soul is a lighthouse keeper. 

The printer put it into type as follows: 

My soul is a light housekeeper 

From the Smart Set Towne went to 
the Butterick Company as fiction editor 
of The Delineator, The Designer, and The 
Woman's Magazine. His adventures in 
editing while with these three magazines 
are told in detail and give the reader an 
interesting glimpse of how the wheels go 
round in a magazine plant. The next 
shift was to McClure’s Magazine and 
then to The Metropolitan. The briefness 
of the latter connection cut short some 
interesting experiences. But Towne will 
have a chance to finish them on Harper's 
Bazar. ; 

The editorial phrase “read with in- 
terest” exactly describes my perusal of 
“Adventures in Editing” by Charles 
Hanson Towne. 

Ray" a 
VOICE that is well-known through 
radio broadcasting is that of H. V. 
Kaltenborn, associate editor of the 
Brooklyn Eagle. Wis chats over the air 
on current events have made his remarks 
almost a spoken newspaper. 

His radio audience is familiar with 
how he was deprived by one of the broad- 
casting stations of any expression of 
editorial opinion. Consequently this au- 
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dience will find added interest in the 
article “On the Air” which he contri- 
butes to The Century Magazine for 
October. 

This article takes up somewhat in detail 
the responsibility of the radio as a molder 
of public opinion. Both in subject 
matter and in mode of treatment this 
article in The Century is very similar 
to the address which Mr. Kaltenborn 
gave before the World’s Press Congress 
at Geneva and which was reported at the 
time at some detail in Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER. Because the points covered in the 
article and in the ‘address are the same 
no extended notice is needed in this de- 
partment. 

Fe eee” 

UNK AND WAGNALLS COM- 

PANY of New York City announces 
for publication this month “Dorothy Dix: 
Her Book.” The advance notice says 
that the volume contains the best 
thoughts of “the little lady of New Or- 
leans as expressed in a life time of 
newspaper writing.” 


Largest Evening 
Circulation in 
Largest Market 


or 26 consecutive years the 
Evening Journal has had the 
largest evening circulation in 
America—concentrated in New 
York and suburbs. More than 
DOUBLE the circulation of any 
other New York evening Paper. 


America’s Largest Evening 
Circulation and at 3¢ a copy 


with the people 


The public decides the progress of a 
newspaper, 


The continuous rising circulation of the 
New York Evening Graphic vividly 
demonstrates popular acceptance of this 
bewspaper as a medium of unusual reader 
interest. 

Advertisers daily realize the benefit of 
this power through achieved results from 
the advertising columns of the New York 
Evening Graphic. 

With a constantly increasing circulation, 
plus a constant growth in advertising 
lineage, the New York Evening Graphic 
offers the advertiser an extremely profit- 
able opportunity. 


Published by BERNARR MACFADDEN 


Evenine GRapHIC 


H, A. AHERN, Advertising Mer, 
25 City Hall Place 
New York City 


THE WELFARE COMMITTEE 


of the 


INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men of 
capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge of your 
department or to fill impor- 
tant posts in the department. 


Address the Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- 
ence Eyster, care Star 
Building, Peoria, III. 
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RADIO MEN APPLAUD BAN ON 
PROGRAM PUBLICITY 


(Continued from page 9) 


ning’s entertainment from the radio pro- 
gram in the newspaper. But there isn’t 
one fan in a thousand who listens to 
Chicago because of the musical enter- 
tainment which it offers him. Distance 
affects quality of reproduction so det- 
rimentally that a program under ordi- 
nary conditions, more than 200 miles 
away, offers a very poor comparison to 
the most mediocre local station. 

In New York, for instance, it is likely 
that WEAF, WJZ and WHN engage 
the attention of 80 per cent of New 
York’s listeners. There are two or three 
other stations for which space might 
be spared-and there are half a dozen 
stations in New York which are listened 
to primarily by those so close to them 
that their superior volume forces. them 
upon a neighborhood following. . Pro- 
grams from Chicago and Boston are as 
thrilling to the radio fan seeking enter- 
tainment as a cubist exhibition is to a 
colorblind bricklayer. Distant listeners 
would be satisfied if the only thing 
broadcast by out-of-town stations was 
uninterrupted repetition of their call 
letters. So twelve inches of detailed pro- 
grams of the more important local sta- 
tions would meet 90 per cent of the 
needs of local listeners. In that space, 
the program of five or six locals could 
be published in complete detail together 
with a list of outstanding features of 
stations within range of good reproduc- 
tion. 

The needs of most long distance en- 
thusiasts are satisfactorily met by a com- 
plete list of stations, their wavelength 
and frequency, and the time that they 
are on the air for evening hours only. 

If a newspaper wanted to do an 
especially good job for the long distance 
enthusiast, it could publish a time chart 
as well as a list of stations, indicating by 
a series of Ben Day shadings or different 
styles of rules, the nature of the program 
.. broadcast at various hours. If only five 
different designations are feasible, the fol- 
lowing classification would serve: 1. 
Talks, -2.. Dance Music, 3. - Classical 
Music, 4. Soloists, 5. Entertainers. By 
devoting one line to each station, this 
information could be carried for fifty 
out of town stations in a total of four 
column inches of space. That’s a lot 
better than 40 inches. “ Ih 16 inches, 
allowing 12 for locals and 4 for distant 
stations, the needs of most broadcast 
listeners would be met: 

If more detail were desired for the long 
distance chart, here is a suggested list 
of classifications: 1. Educational Lec- 
tures, 2." Speeches; 3. Farm Information, 
4. Weather and Time Reports, 5. Sport- 
ing Events, 6. Dance Music, 7. Classical 
Orchestras, 8. Bands, 9. Instrumental 
Soloists, 10. ‘Male Vocal Soloists, 11. 
Female Vocal Soloists, 12. Male Quar- 
tettes, 13. Mixed Quartettes, 14. Drama, 
15. Humorous Entertainers, 16. Bedtime 
Stories, 17. Chain programs from New 
York. 

The objection might be raised that in- 
terpreting 17 different kinds of shades on 
a sheet would be difficult for a long dis- 
tance enthusiast. Nothing is too difficult 
for a long distant enthusiast. He would 
work out a full page crossword puzzle 
to identify a. single, long distance station 
and consider his time well spent. As a 
matter of fact, if he hears a dance pro- 
gram from a distant station at a certain 
time and can follow down a column de- 
signating that particular hour to obtain 
a list of stations which are broadcasting 
dance. music at that time and, knowing 
from the position of his dials the ap- 
proximate wavelength on which the pro- 
gram is broadcast, he can narrow down 
the station which he seeks to identify to 
one or two. 

Of course, this would make much more 
work in editing radio. programs, but, if 
the complaint is that valuable space is 
being wasted, cutting it by nearly 70% 
should justify the effort. 

Another complaint is in regard to the 
mention of advertisers who buy time on 
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the air. By reducing the amount of 
space devoted to program publication, this 
abuse is proportionately decreased. How 
serious is the harm in mentioning such a 
feature as Eveready Hour? If it has 
news value, isn’t it worth publication? 
Does the news read that a famous Detroit 
automobile manufacturer purchased an- 
tique furniture at a New England town 
or does the newspaper say that Henry 
Ford bought the Wayside Inn? 

If you substitute for Eveready Hour, 
“classical orchestra,” or anything else 
you please, the newspaper is wasting its 
space. In the last analysis, all news is 
advertising in the sense that it brings the 
names of individuals before the public. 
Newspapers discriminate against those 
who perform stunts ‘in order to create 
news about themselves. On the same 
basis, the broadcaster who uses radio for 
the sole purposes of obtaining space in 
the newspapers, or stations which sell 
time on the air because of its newspaper 
publicity value, should certainly be dis- 
criminated against. 

No reputable broadcasting station sells 
newspaper publicity space. It is too 
busy selling the value of its facilities as 
a means of gaining goodwill to that 
limited class of advertisers which can use 
it to advantage. A broadcaster who sells 
free newspaper space or who sells his 
medium on the basis that it performs the 
function of advertising is a poacher. 

If the user of broadcasting is after 
newspaper space, it can be bought much 
more cheaply from the newspapers di- 
rectly. The most successful users of 
broadcasting advertise with paid space 
in newspapers the feature which they are 
presenting. This practice will continue 
and grow because it increases the listen- 
ing audience. They also advertise their 
products in the newspapers in order to 
present direct selling arguments because 
the radio audience is substantially the 
newspaper reading audience. They use 
the newspaper for selling purposes, for 
the presentation of selling arguments, and 
radio for the purpose of gaining goodwill 
and sympathetic attention to their adver- 
tising. 

Since the newspapers sell goods and 
radio wins sympathetic name _ publicity, 
radio and the newspapers are non-com- 
peting. Winning favorable attention to 
trade names helps to make newspaper ad- 
vertising more effective. As a competitor 
for the newspaper’s dollar, radio is one of 
such small proportions that it is ridicu- 
lous to regard it with any apprehension. 
If the revenue from commercial broad- 
casting ever reaches a total of 1 per cent 
of the amount spent for newspaper ad- 
vertising, it may be complimented on its 
tremendous growth. 

The combined income of all the stations 
on the largest broadcasting chain in the 
country is smaller than the advertising 
revenue of many a newspaper in towns 
of less than 50,000 population. The 
number of concerns which can profitably 
use name publicity is limited to those 
having immense distribution, affecting 
every class of society. Naturally, such 
concerns are newspaper advertisers. As 
the limitations of the radio medium he- 
come known, it will be found to be inevit- 
ably associated with large newspaper ad- 
vertisers and persistent newspaper adver- 
tising. It is a supplementary medium 
and not a primary one. 

One of the things mentioned by Mr. 
Robb is the obligation of set manufac- 
turers to support broadcasting. If the 
purchase of a radio set included its share 
of the cost of presenting the programs 
which are radiated during its useful life, 
the price would be prohibitive. The obli- 
gation of set manufacturers to support 
broadcasting is no greater than that of 
newsprint makers to publish newspapers 
or phonoeraph makers to give a perpetual 
supply of records. Of course, if news- 
papers were to suspend publication, news- 
print makers would busy themselves with 
checking their discontinuance. If broad- 
casting stations are closed down, set 
manufacturers would take steps to keep a 
desirable number (less than half now 
operating) running. 

Radio set manufacturers contribute 
liberally to broadcasting by maintaining 
stations and by presenting paid talent. 
The public will not pay for broadcasting 
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directly and the radio industry is in ex- 
actly the same boat on that score as 
newspapers are with regard to baseball 
and radio news. It’s a shame that the 
persons who profit do not pay directly, 
but they do pay, in one form or another, 
in the end. Since other than radio set 
manufacturers can and do profit from 
broadcasting by the goodwill which it 
can secure for them, what valid objection 
is there to sharing the cost in proportion 
to the goodwill value which they obtain? 
Because that’s one dollar that can’t be 
spent directly on newspaper advertising? 
The same argument applies to every cent 
spent by every corporation for anything 
except newspaper advertising. The power 
of the argument will disappear when 
broadcasting’s functions and limitations 
are fully recognized and understood. 

Another abuse mentioned is the free 
publicity which set manufacturers secure 
in newspapers. This is an abuse in news- 
paper editing and not an abuse of radio. 
If newspapers publish publicity, of course 
set manufacturers cannot be blamed for 
giving it to them. The radio industry 
has demonstrated its faith in newspaper 
advertising by buying paid space liberally. 
If that advertising has been gained with 
publicity as a bait, it is time for the 
newspapers to realize it. 

Apparently some newspapers prefer 
free publicity to radio features that cost 
money. I have observed a number of 
radio syndicate features which have 
starved to death because of free publicity 
competition. Possibly these features have 
not been an expert diagnosis of news- 
paper needs, but that difficulty would 
certainly be remedied if newspapers sup- 
ported radio syndicate features. 


A. B. C. MEMBERS LINE UP FOR 
PROXY BATTLE 


(Continued from page 7) 


Bureau has the soundness of this funda- 
mental theory been assailed. Your board 
in its annual report for the year ending 
Oct., 1920, stated: 

“Perhaps the most encouraging trend 
of opinion regarding the work of the 
bureau on the part of publisher members, 
has been the expression of desire from 
various classes of members and from 
various sectional bodies of members to 
secure direct representation on the board 
of directors. 

“Various groups of publishers have 
felt that they individually should have 
representation on the board and the 
board views with pride this desire on the 
part of these sectional organizations for 
individual representation, because it evi- 
dences the growing recognition of the 
work of the bureau and the responsibility 
of its government. 

“Nevertheless, the board passes this 
matter along to the convention at this 
time for its consideration, if it so desires; 
but the board desires to call particular 
attention in the consideration of this 
subject, to the fundamental principle on 
which the bureau is based, in regard to 
representation on the board of directors, 


| 


i 
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“Tt was regarded by the founders of 
bureau as being a rule which shouk 
held inviolate, that the board should ] 
in its personnel a majority of advyerti 

“But, as a matter of fact, in a mee 
of the board of directors, a stranger w 
find it impossible to determine to w 
class an individual director belon 
Every member of the board uses his 
sponsibilities and duties in the broa 
possible manner, and the discussions 
the rules made are in the interests o 
and not in the interests of any indiyi 
section or class. The wonderful 5 
characterizing the meeting of the 
has demonstrated the wisdom of 
founders of the bureau, and any cha’ 
that are made should be made ~ 
extreme caution. 

“As a matter of fact, the only wa 
which additions can be made to the b 
would be by proportional additions to 
advertiser membership on the Board, 
the present time there are two ag 
members, two newspaper publisher n 
bers, two magazine publisher mem| 
two farm paper publisher members 
two business paper members, ma 
in all. It is necessary, therefore, 
eleven advertiser members. 
various publication divisions there i 
sectional consideration. A member 
be elected from the South, or the 
or the West, or from Canada, at 
choice and discretion of the indivi 
publication division, whose wishes ari 
garded almost as law in the conve 
when the-election of Directors occurs 

“It is hoped that this broad, inte) 
tional, of 


international character of 
Bureau’s work will be perpetuated 
that no sectional divisions occur in1 
ing up the membership of the boar 
directors.” 

After a thorough discussion at the 
convention the membership reaffirme 
principles on which the bureau 
founded. Ya 

This somewhat lengthy communic, 
is response to many requests for ii 
mation in regard to this matter of 
fundamentals of the bureau.” 

“If larger representation is give 
newspapers on the board of directors, 
may mean either domination of the b 
by one class of membership or a pre 
tional increase of all classes of men 
ship which would make that body 
wieldly if not impracticable.” 

This is the argument advanced by « 
sections of the membership of the A. | 
and should be taken into consideratic 
weighing proposals advanced for inci 
of representation in any class of | 
bureau’s membership. a: 

There are several members of the || 
mittee of New York newspaper publi:| 
who may not have been or are not | 
familiar with the fundamental prince} 
on which thé Bureau was founded. 

It is hoped that with this inform)) 
they will wisely execute the proxy pit 
which they have solicited, so that ot 
this convention of 1926 there may «' 
a reaffirmation of the principles w? 
have made possible the success of 
Bureau in its work for the publishing 
advertising world. ; 
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JISE HEADS SEVENTH 
JISTRICT AD CLUBS 


ja Business College Executive 


amed President at Tulsa Sessions 
—St. Louis 1927 Conven- 
tion City © 


A. Guise, manager of the Tulsa 
mess College, was unanimously 
en chairman of the Seventh District 
rtising clubs, International Advertis- 
\ssociation, at the sixth annual meet- 
aeld in Tulsa, Okla., Sunday, Mon- 
and Tuesday of this week. Attend- 
at the convention was hampered by 
_waters in the states comprising the 
ict, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
ouri and Louisiana. 

_ Louis was chosen as the place for 
927 meeting, the date to be selected 


ie Tulsa Advertising Club was host 
ie delegates. 
nday afternoon was devoted to an 
nobile tour of the city followed by 
x at the Mayo Hotel. Dr. John 
‘is Evans spoke on “Some Creative 
es in Advertising.” 
neral sessions began Monday. Gov. 
1. Trapp, Mayor Newblock of Tulsa 
President Fred L. Foster of the 
1 Advertising Club spoke briefly 
ming the visitors. Monday’s dis- 
ons stressed merchandising prob- 
A luncheon was held at noon at 
‘ulsa club. At night a dinner-dance 
held at the hotel ballroom for the 
s and their wives. Golf was a 
sion arranged for the visitors. 
rman Lewis, president of the Ad- 
sing Club of St. Louis, spoke Mon- 
on “The Greatest Force in the 
rier 


10TOR CYCLE REPORTING 


ane Courier Reporter Covered 


23,000 Miles in 10 Months 


tip to American editors may be 
| in the practice of the Brisbane 
tralia) Courier, which has furnished 
ff writer with a motorcycle to get 
and ranch copy for its “Man on the 
” page. 

x H. Hibberd, the writer, covered 
) miles in the last 10 months, riding 
torcycle with a side-car attached, in 
1 he carried a portable typewriter, 
nera, copy paper, spares, and his 
nal belongings. 

ne does see life and the ever chang- 
scenery is good,” Hibberd wrote 
ibing his experiences for the Aus- 
n Journalist. “There are stacks of 
in it all. If one feels poetic, there 
or inclined for heavy stuff, easy to 
The variety and diversion make the 
rand.” 


\TERNITY HOST TO EDITORS 


ma Delta Chi, national professional 
nity in journalism, took the lead- 
art in observance of “Fall Press 
in the Department of Journalism at 
use University, Saturday, Oct. 9. 
-entral New York Press Associa- 
fas entertained by the Syracuse Uni- 
y chapter of the fraternity following 
cheon. President Hugh Parker of 


ae editor of the Oneida Post, 
ed. 


VENINGHERALD 
onsistently car- 
ies more paid: - 
dvertising than 

daily news - 
aper in the west 


Representatives 


W York Chicago San Francisco 
Y. Moloney John H. Lederer A. J. Norris Hill 
‘imes Bldg. 910 Hearst Bldg. 710 Hearst Bldg. 


consin, 
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AD-TIPS 


N. W. Ayer & Son, 308 Chestnut street, Phil- 
adelphia. Has secured the following accounts: 
Carbide & Carbon Chemical Corporation ‘‘Paro- 
fax”’ and ‘“‘Prestone’” New York, and Clendenin, 


West_ Virginia; Carlton Hotel, Washington, 
D. C.; Gerber & Company, Knight Brand 
Gruyere Cheese. New York. Again placing 


orders with newspaper in various sections for 
Fownes Bros., Fownes gloves, New York. 


Blackett & Sample, 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago. Placing account of the North- 
ern Paper Mills, northern tissue, Green Bay, 
Wis. 

Blackman Company, Inc., 120 West 42nd 
street, New York. Placing account of the 
Packer Manufacturing Company, Inc., New 
York, manufacturers “Packer’s’” tar soap and 
shampoo. 

Calkins & Holden, Inc., 247 Park avenue, 
New York. Now handling account of Rogers, 
Lunt & Bowlen Company, silversmiths, New 
York. 

Caples Company, 2402 Grand Central Terminal 
New York. Reported to be planning an ex- 
tensive newspaper campaign for the National 
Tourists Commission, Havana, Cuba. Now 
handling account of the Great Western Railway, 
London, England. Now handling account of 
Delpark Inc., Newark, N. Ji, manufacturers of 
Delpark . underwear, pajamas and soft collars. 


. Cecil, Barreto & Cecil, 12th and Bank streets, 
Richmond, Va. Has_ secured account of the 
Seward Trunk & Bag Company, Petersburg, Va. 
Charles Advertising Service, 23 East 26th 
street, New York. Reported will place orders 
with farm papers for the Riverview Farms, 
Inc., asparagus roots, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Dake-Johanet Agency, 1238 So. Hill street, 
Los Angeles. Has secured account of the 
Doraldina, Inc., cosmetics, Hollywood, Cal. 


Foote & Morgan, 247 Park avenue, New York, 
Now handling account of the Morene Products 
Company, wall finish, New York. 


Albert Frank & Cs., 14 Stone street, New 
York. Reported to have secured account of the 
De Jur Products Company, radio, New York. 
Now handling account of the General Instru- 


ment Corporation, manufacturers of radio ac- 
cessories. 


Albert Frank & Co., 134 South La Salle 
street, Chicago. Placing accounts of the C. & 
E. Railway. A joint Florida campaign com- 
prising the three lines: C. & E., Inet. &eN.- 
and N. C. & St. L. will also be handled by 
the Chicago office of Albert Frank & Company. 


Harry M. Frost Company, 101 Tremont street, 
Boston. Placing orders with newspapers in 
various sections for the Teletone Corporation of 
America, radio, New York. 


_ Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, Inc., 
450 4th avenue, New York. Now handling ac- 
counts of the New Mix Products Company, Inc., 
New York, manufacturers “New Mix” tooth 
paste and Odkite Products, Inc., New York, 
manufacturers ‘‘Oakite.” 


Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., 116 West 
32nd street, New York, Has secured account 
of the Caloroil Burner Corporation, New York, 
manufacturers of Caloroil Oil Burner. 


_Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, 417 
Sycamore street, Milwaukee, Has secured the 
following accounts: 


The Aeroshade Company, Waukesha, Wis- 
The Wisconsin Food Products Company, Jef- 
ferson, Wisconsin—manufacturers of margarine, 


nut butter, evaporated milk and other dairy 
products. 

McLain-Simpers Organization, 
change Building, Philadel! phia. 
account of William Sellers & 
Philadelphia, manufacturers of 

John O. Powers 


Stock Ex- 
Has secured the 
Company, Inc., 
machine tools. 

Company, 247 Park avenue, 
New York. Reported to have secured account 
of the Alden Mfg. Company, “Na-Ald” radio 
sockets and De Luxe dials, Springfield, Mass. 


Reimers & Osborn, 285 Madison avenue, New 


York. Now handling account of Cordley & 
Hayes “XX Century Water Coolers,” New 
Yor 


F. J. Ross Company, 119 West 40th street, 
New York. Placing orders with newspapers in 
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To “Put Them Across” 
in Albany, N. Y. 
Advertisers 
Depend on 


various sections for the Lockwood Bracket Com- 
pany, “‘Laco” castile soap, Boston. 

Sackheim & Scherman. 218 West 40th street, 
New York. Now handling account for the 
American Electr-Ice Corporation, refrigerators, 
New York. 

Frank Seaman, Inc., 470—4th avenue, New 
York. Reported to have secured account of the 
Ground Gripper Shoe Company, Boston, 

Shankweiler Advertising Agency, Allentown, 
Pa. Placing orders with newspapers in selected 
sections for L. F. Grammes & Sons, ‘‘Prim’’ 
hair pins, Allentown, Pa. 

Sheridan, Shawhan & Sheridan, 366 Madison 
avenue, New York. Placng orders with news- 
papers in selected sections for the Ward Baking 
Company, Ward Cakes, New York: 


Spafford Company, 10 Arlington street, Bos- 
ton. Reported to have secured account of Smith 
& Wesson, firearms, Springfield, Mass. 

Street & Finney, Inc., 40 West 40th street, 


New York. Reported to have secured account 
the Wm. L. Gilbert Clock Company, Winsted, 
onn. 


J. Walter Thompson Company, 244 Madison 
avenue, New York. Placing account of the 
Stanley Insulating Company, Great Barrington, 
Mass., manufacturers of unbreakable vacuum 
bottles. 


Vredenburgh-Kennedy Company, 171 Madison 
avenue, New York. Now handling account of 


the Mammela Corporation, ‘Ambrosia Milk,” 
New York. 


SHOPPING NEWS EXPANDS 


Detroit Advertising Organ Now Circu- 
lated in 10 Nearby Towns 


Beginning with the issue of Oct. 11 
Detroit Shopping News, an advertising 
Paper published by the leading merchants 
of that city, extended its delivery service 
to cover the outlying towns of Birming- 
ham, Brightmoor, Dearborn, Ferndale 
Mt. Clemens, Pontiac, Redford, Trenton, 
Wayne and Ypsilanti. 

The circulation of this edition, includ- 
ing the above towns, was 275,000, the 
largest number of papers yet distributed 
in any one week. Delivery is by carrier, 
The Detroit Shopping News, of which 
Henry C. Veon is general manager, was 
started Feb. 8, 1926, by 21 of the leading 
Detroit merchants. The initial issue con- 
sisted of 150,000 copies, which were dis- 
tributed by carriers. The Paper consists 


EVIDENCE 


The October first Government Statement 
of the Tampa Tribune showed that the 
average daily increase in circulation of 
the Tribune over the preceding six 


months’ period was 


4053 


The second Tampa paper showed an 
average increase during the same period 


: 235 


Readers and advertisers in Tampa and 
the Tampa trade territory are coming 
more and more to anovreciate the merit 
of South Fiorida’s leading newspaper. 


The Tampa Morning 
Tribune 
S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 


Representatives in Naticnal Field 


Now plan a bigclass- 
ified Christmas. The 
new Shop-o-scope is 
ready. See it—with- 


out obligation. 
Write us today. 
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THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, Inc. 


Classified _ Advertising 
Counsellors 


Packard Building, Philadelphia 


International 
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of 12 pages, but it is planned to increase 
this to 16 pages in the near future. 

The advertising contracts entered into 
between retail merchants and Detroit 
Shopping News forbid the cutting down 
of any of the firms’ regular newspaper 
advertising, and should such a cut be 
made the contract with Shopping News 
becomes void. 


DAILY IN NEW HOME 


The McCook (Neb.) Daily Gazette, 
which was launched as a daily about 
two years ago, this week is located in its 
newly erected $30,000 building. H. D. 
Strunk is publisher. 


DAILY ISSUES STYLE BOOK 


The Pasadena (Cal.) Star-News has 
just issued a style book for members of 
the staff, compiled by Lowell C. Pratt. 
Under the heading “Some Facts About 
Libel,” the book condenses for reporters 
the important rules governing libel. 


These two newspapers offer 
the most powerful all-day 
service in New York avail- 
able as a unit under a single 
contact. The 600,000 Dairy 


Wortp — Eventnc Wort 
readers constitute a highly 


concentrated force to be reck- 
oned with in any campaign 
designed to effect distribu- 
tion in Greater New York. 
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Their readers have the power to 
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Editor 


COLORADO JOURNALISM SCHOOL USING 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER IN CLASS WORK 


Careful Index Kept for Four Years Yields Wealth of Material 
on Newspapers and Their Problems, Instructor 
Declares—Shows Power of Press 


By A. GAYLE WALDROP 


Assistant Frofessor, Department of Journalism, University of Colorado 


HIS story tells how an experienced 
reporter or copy reader may make 
$1,000, and how Eprror & PUBLISHER is 
made use of by students in the journalism 
department of the University of Colorado. 
Among, the awards provided for in 
Joseph Pulitzer’s will is one “for the best 
history of .the services rendered to the 
public by the American press during the 
preceding year, One thousand dollars 
($1,000).”. -Only once—in 1917—so far 
as the writer knows, has this been given. 
Yet in any year since then and in the 
years to come, a reporter or editor might 
compile from a careful reading of Eprror 
& PusrisHer, a history that would win 
the Pulitzer award, It would be a job 
in editing,—Epiror & PUBLISHER brings 
together all the facts. 

Such a trade journal should not escape 
the attention of journalism students. At 
the University of Colorado it has not. 
In 1922 advanced students were assigned 
selected stories and were held responsible 
for them in their final examinations. This 
system was continued in succeeding years, 
the results being highly satisfactory. But 
it soon became evident that a use of more 
than the current issues was desirable. 
Here was a magazine that should be in- 
dexed, made available for instant refer- 
ence, for special assignment, for ready use 
by students this year and next year, and 
for students in all classes. 

If the original purpose of assignments in 
Epitor & PuBLiISHER was to be con- 
served—if the history of journalism was 
to be made a thing of the present as well 
as the past, if ethics was to be shown as 
a real and pressing subject, if news writ- 
ing was to be more than academic, if re- 
porting was to rise above routine, if copy 

*‘reading was to be charged with imagina- 
tion and buttressed with experience, if 
editorial writing was to be more than fill- 
ing the columns, if the newspaper’s rela- 
tion to law was to be clear, and if cur- 
rent problems were to be challenging 
and inspiring—then an index must be 
made. 

Such an index, grouping stories under 
the courses in which they would be of most 
use, was made. Under these major heads 
there were subdivisions. The index is 
for the use of instructors to make assign- 
ments for parallel readings, to draw ma- 
terial for lectures, and for students to 
choose stories as they are interested. The 
index is not thorough in that it includes 
every story printed, but it is complete in 
listing the major  stories—sometimes 
under several heads—‘so that they will be 
available for ready use. 

And what a wealth of material useful 
not only to students but to all newspaper- 
men and women is to be found in the 
past four years of Eprror & PuBLIsHER! 
First, under the major subject of “His- 
tory,’ which is divided into these parts: 
Newspapers and Newspapermen, The 
Future, Criticism and Replies, Ethics and 
Problems, Comparative Journalism, and 
Advertising. “Chandler of the Los 
Angeles Times,” the birth of the North 
Amercan Newspaper Alliance, the obitu- 
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ary of Charles R. Miller and of Lord 
Northcliffe, Roy Howard «succeeding 
Milton McRae, “The Life and Death of 
E. W.. Scripps,” “The Inside Story of 
the Herald-Tribune Merger,” interviews 
with Cyrus H. K.:Curtis, W. R. Hearst, 
Arthur Brisbane, the Springfield Re- 
publican centenary, the sale of the Dallas 
News, ‘the Chicago Daily News and 
Kansas City Star, the complete story of 
Magee’s fight in New Mexico, Coleman’s 
history of the New York Herald—these 
are representative of the first subdivision. 

Under The Future the tabloid press is 
discussed, the consolidation of newspapers 
recorded and Morley’s Religio Journal- 
istici, and Yost’s Principles of Journal- 
ism and Flint’s Conscience of the News- 
paper are reviewed, to list nothing more. 

Passing over a long list of stories on 
criticism and replies wherein figure the 
names of Butler, Villard, Bliven, Beck, 
Bellamy, Crowell, Bleyer, Mencken and 
Seitz, we come to Ethics and Problems. 
Crime news suppression and segregation 
bulk large, with privacy and free speech 
prominent. 

Comparative journalism includes all 
references to the press of foreign coun- 
tries, chiefly England, France, Germany, 
Russia, Spain, Italy, and Japan. There 
are many stories by native and American 
journalists in this division. 

Under the major head of News are 
considered news values, special kinds of 
news, reporting, reporters and their ex- 
periences, foreign correspondence. Not 
less than fifteen articles discuss news 
evaluation, W. P. Beazell, Julian Mason 
and Kent Cooper standing behind stories. 
Ralph Pulitzer advises accuracy and fair- 
ness. 

The writing of special business, sports, 
dramatic, musical, religious and scientific 
news is outlined by experts: S. S. Fon- 
taine, Damon Runyon, Alexander Wooll- 
cott, Percy Hammond, Deems Taylor and 
other equally well known writers. 

More than sixty stories tell of the life 
history or the stirring exploits of re- 
porters who haye achieved within the past 
ten to twenty years. W. P. Beazell tells 
of the days when the beat was the thing, 
Stackelbeck’s . expedition into Senator 
Fall’s state is recounted, Covering the 
Bay With the Ship News Men is in- 
cluded, The Success Story of David Law- 
rence, The Weird Adventures of 200 
Reporters at the Evolution Trial, Two 
Newspaper Men Braved Peril for 
Amundsen story, Newspaper Ingenuity 
Tested by Shenandoah Crash—these are 
a few of the titles in one of the richest 
divisions. 

Smith’s articles on Good Typography 
are of value in the course in Copy Read- 
ing and Make Up, and in Editorial writ- 


The Place 
to Push Sales— 


Kansas—made unusually prosperous 
this year by excellent crop yields— 
offers an attractive market to per- 
sistent advertisers, 


The Topeka 
Daily Capital— 


thoroughly covers Topeka and its 
big trading radius. The only news- 
paper with a circulation throughout 
the state, 


Included in primary distribution 


campaigns by leading national ad- 
vertisers. 


40,000 Guaranteed Circulation 


Published by Arthur Capper 
Topeka, Kansas 
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ing. Under the first subject are these 
stories among many others: Editors on 
News Handling, Copy Desk is Weakest 
Link in Modern Newspapers, Stefansson 
Asks Careful Editing of Arctic Stories, 
The Influence of Headlines. 

Stories grouped under Editorial Writ- 
ing include interviews and articles by 
editorial writers, reviews of collections of 
editorials and related books, personality 
sketches of colyumists, and a series on 
cartoonists. Hamilton of the Wall Street 
Journal, Frank I. Cobb of the World, 
William Allen White of the Emporia 
Gasette, Walter Harrison of the Daily 
Oklahoman, Irving Brant formerly of the 
St. Louis Star—these are _ headliners. 
Books reviewed, among others, are: Lipp- 
mann’s Public Opinion and The Phantom 
Public, White’s The Editor and His 
People, Cobb of the World, and Kent’s 
The Great Game of Politics. 

Broun, BP. oP A, Re HL Sullivan; 
Marquis and House are included among 
the colyumists. And Christopher Morley, 
who is represented by “Getting an Educa- 
tion and Getting Paid For It.” Jay 
House’s Odyssey of a Columist which ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post is 
reviewed. “Our Own World of Letters” 
brings to the attention of journalists and 
journalism students everything of any im- 
portance in their field that is printed in 
any magazine, book, or newspaper. . 

The series on cartoonists is extended, 
including among many: Webster Kirby, 
McCutcheon, ‘Ding,’ Fisher, Roth, 
Briggs, McManus and Orr. 

Philip Schuyler’s series on Libel during 
the present year, containing the garnered 
wisdom of many editors, is of much value 
as a supplement to a course in The News- 
paper and the Law. The stories have the 
advantage of personal experiences and of 
actual cases. Various stories about suc- 
cessful small city dailies are equally useful 
for students of community newspaper 
management. 

For the final division of the index, Cur- 
rent Newspaper Problems, there is no 
dearth of material that is important and 
stirring. It is the story of newspapers 
“who through faith’ subdued railroads, 
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wrought anti-gambling laws, checkall 
estate slumps, improved local credit s; 
tions, provided for the city’s neediest 
posed legal corruption, built better ho 
caused more cotton to grow on f 
acres, put to rout the boll weevil, 
couraged local art talent, and “se 
those who needed it most, disregar 
their own interests.” If the indexin, 
Epiror & PuBLISHER did no more 
call the attention of journalism stud 
to America’s crusading press and to 
vince them of its power, it would } 
inestimable power. It would delay if 
prevent the coming of the corre 
synicism that many newspaper men 
quire, and would give the recruits a 
fidence in their profession 7 

x 


withstand “the wreckful seige of 
ing days.” r 


Advertising results depend on n 
than the mere number of a publica 
copies circulated. They are m 


in the reader’s attitude of mind io 
the newspaper. 4 
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If Quality 
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eration 
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With Sunday Morning Edition 
Washington, D. C. 


will have your preference—sam | 
as it has the preference of prac 
tically everyone in the Nationé 
Capital. 

The Star’s circulation is hom! 
circulation—both quality an} 
quantity—the kind that count 
most with advertisers. 


N. Y. Office—110 E. 42nd Si 
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A TRAINED MAN? 


The Personnel Bureau | ¢) 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organize 
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with experienced, energetic me 
—it saves you time by recom 
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your requirements. 

If you expect a vacancy, pleas 
write Robert B. Tarr, Directo 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delt 
Chi, P. O. Box 115, Pontiai 
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STORM PUBLICITY HIT 
BY FLORIDA PRESS 


Three Groups Meeting in Daytona 
Beach Discuss Plans for Off- 
Setting ‘Exaggerated 
Statements”’ 


Plans for off-setting “misleading and 


exaggerated” statements of the storm 
damage in Florida were discussed by 
Florida editors 
and _ publishers 


gathered in Day- 
tona Beach, Fri- 
day and Satur- 
day of last week. 
Three Florida 
press groups 
were in session, 
the Associated 
Deas tuners: o:f 
Florida, the 
South Florida 
Press Associa- 
tion, and the 
State Press As- 
sociation. 

CLC Carn, of 
the lLesan-Carr 
Advertising Agency, declared that the 
state's geratest need was to disseminate 
the truth about the storm and to assure 
the public that it would find fair prices 
in Florida this winter. J 
Major Alfred Birdsall, of the St. 
Petersburg News, proposed that editors 
arid publishers of the nation be invited 
to Florida as Florida’s guests to see the 
state for themselves and to write what 
they please. 

D. H. Conkling, Palm Beach Post, 

said that Kenneth Roberts, journalist, 
was now in the state preparing a story 
for the Saturday Evewimng Post and that 
ie had been impressed with the fact that 
Weather Bureau records show that no 
storm has struck Florida between Decem- 
ier and May and that the last storm which 
lid any considerable damage was 39 years 
Igo. _ 
a Milford, editor of the 
Viami News, said that the hurricane, de 
pite its great loss of life and material 
lamage, would accomplish three desirable 
hings for Florida: ee 

1—Better building restrictions. 
2—Better sanitary conditions. 

3—Drain off the dross and leave the 
‘old in the population of Florida. 

He declared that those who had leit 
‘lorida because of the storm had come 
vith nothing and expected to get rich 
ver night. ‘ 

Appreciation of the efforts of Richard 
1. Edmonds, editor of the Manufac- 
urer's Record, “to remove the slur placed 
pon Florida” by John Barton Payne, 
resident of the Red Cross, was expressed 
y editors and publishers. 

The newspaper men especially thanked 
fr. Edmonds for his description of the 
plendid relief work done for ‘storm 
afferers by Florida leaders in every walk 
f life and condemned the statement of 
fr. Payne that “Florida was more inter- 
sted in its tourists and, hotels than jin 
ie suffering.” 

“If any attempt has been made to 
linimize the damage from the hurricane, 

has been done because of that in- 
omitable spirit of Florida which made 
er attempt first to take care of herself, 
le editors declared. : 

~The communication was signed by Lew 


W. A, Extiott 
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B. Brown, St. Petersburg Independent, 
president of Associated Dailies of Florida ; 
George E. Hosmer, Fort Myers Press, 
president of the Florida State Press 
Association, and Gilbert D. Leach, Lees- 
burg Commercial, president of the South 
Florida Press Association. 

A committee consisting of T. E. Fitz- 
gerald, publisher, Daytona Beach News: 
C. C. Codrington, Deland News, and Mr. 
Milford was appointed to try to double 
the legal advertising rate at the next 
session of the legislature, the present rate 
having been in force for twenty-four 
years. 

Gilbert D. Leach of the Leesburg Com- 
mercial led a discussion of foreign ad- 
vertising for weekly papers, the gist of 
which was that the publishers will profit 
most if they act as their own agents and 
solicit business through personal letter. 

The Associated Press Club elected 
W. A. Elliott, Jacksonville Times-Union, 
president ; Lew B. Brown, St. Petersburg 
Independent, vice-president; and B. M. 
Mitchell, Miami, secretary-treasurer. Mr. 
Milford was chosen Florida director on 
the Southern advisory board. It was de- 
cided to establish a winter bureau at Palm 
Beach and it was urged that special staff 
men be attached to state bureau during 
the winter to cover sport events of na- 
tional interest. 5) 

The proposal of W. A, Allan, managing 
director of ‘the Associated Dailies, for 
amalgamation of the three press bodies 
did not meet with much favor and action 
was delayed. 

The Dailies will hold their annual meet- 
ing in Jacksonville on Dec. 9. 


KANSAS DAILY INCORPORATED 


_ The Kansas state charter board has 
issued a charter to the Independence 


¢ Publishing Company, publishers of the 
new 


Independence (Kan.) Reporter. 
The company is capitalized at $120,000 
with D. Clyde Knock, Charles Spencer, 
‘Kirke W. Dale, Oscar S. Stauffer and 
J. R. Porter as incorporators. The com- 
pany purchased the Independence Free 
Press, a morning paper and the Re- 
porter, the afternoon paper, merging 
them under the name of the Independence 
Reporter and Free Press, Clyde Knox 
formerly owned the Reporter and Mr. 
Knock the Free Press. The new paper 
is an afternoon publication. 


PRESS CLUB 50 YEARS OLD 


To observe its 50th: anniversary the 
New_York Press Club is inaugurating 
a series of entertainments, the first of 
which will be held Sunday, Noy. 14, at 
the 44th Street Theatre, New York. 
Proceeds will be devoted to the club’s 
relief funds. Sidney W. Dean is club 
president. 


CARTHAGE N. Y. PAPER GROWING 


The Carthage (N. Y.) Republican- 
Tribune, appeared Oct. 7 in a new type 
dress, and a change from seven to eight 
columns a page. 
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COMMITTEE NAMED TO 
PLAN N.E.A. MEET 


Large General Group Appointed at 
Omaha by Ole Buck, Nebraska 
Field Manager—Three 
States Represented 


for October 16, 


Plans to make the National Editorial 
Association convention in Omaha next 
June the most successful in the organ- 
ization’s history were made last week, 
when a_ state-wide organization was 
formed at Omaha with Ole Buck, Har- 
vard, Neb., secretary of the Nebraska 
Press Association, as chairman. 

The meetings, which were held at the 
Hotel Conant. and Chamber of Com- 
merce, were attended by representatives 
of railroads, press associations and 
chambers of commerce from Nebraska 
and Iowa. 

Selection “of «an. executive committee 
will be made soon by Mr. Buck. 

The general committee, chosen by the 
executive body of. the Nebraska Press 
Association, will include: 

W. A. Brown, president Nebraska 
Press Association; H. D. Leggett, Ord, 
vice-president; C. L. Jones, Council 
Bluffs; B. J. Seger, Scottsbluff and 
Gering, Neb.; Lloyd. Thomas, Hastings ; 
John Curtiss, Lincoln; A. F. Buechier, 
Grand Island; High Brown, Kearney; 
Ira L. Bare, North Platte; J. J. Mc- 
Intosh, Sidney; James Good, Chadron. 

Francis Case, Hot Springs, S. D.; Earl 
D. Morford, Deadwood, S. aA a eed be 
Curran, Lead, S. D.; John B. ‘Green, 
Rapid City a:Sa Daves o Il Brownson, 
Belle Fourche, S. D.; F. G. Humphrey, 
Norfolk, Neb.; George Wolz, Fremont, 
Neb., and Harley Conant, representing 
chambers of commerce; FE. B, Oddy, 
Woonsocket, S. D., president, South 
Dakota Press Association; Wil V. Tuf- 
ford, Clinton, Ia., secretary-treasurer, 
Inland Daily Press Association; E. F. 
Tucker, Ames, Ia., manager Iowa Press 
Association; H. T. Brown, Grand Island, 
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Sales in Buffalo are splen- 
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Employment conditions ex- 
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president, Nebraska Association of Real- 
tors; O. H. Zumwinkel, Lincoln, Neb., 
director, Nebraska Utilities Information 
Bureau, and the governors of Nebraska, 
Iowa and South Dakota, honorary. 

Mr. Buck appointed R. W. McGinnis, 
of the North Western, C. C. Bradley, 
of the Burlington, and W. H. Murray, of 
the Union Pacific, members of the com- 
mittee on transportation. 

Financing of the three-day convention, 
which begins here June 12, and the 11- 
day tour of Nebraska and the Black Hills 
which follows, will be left to the execu- 
tive and finance committees, although 
tentative plans call for pro-rating general 
expense among business interests and 
towns visited. 


ate 


5 EN some cities, the “leading” 
newspaper may have merely 


a few hundred more circulation 
_than its competitor. The Press 
has 40,000 more net paid circu- 
lation in Pittsburgh than the 
other two evening newspapers 
combined—and 35,000 more net 
paid in Pittsburgh 
, than the other two Sunday news- 
papers combined. 
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A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A, B. C, 
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GROWING IN IMPORTANCE 


The Inter-Mountain terri- 
tory of Utah, Idaho, Western 
Wyoming and Eastern Ne- 
vada is rapidly developing and 
becoming more important to 
the advertiser whose mer- 
chandise has national distri- 
bution. 


Don’t overlook this rich 
section of the West. 
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agency, working with the typical agencies 
in each country, it performed a duty in 
preserving the peace of the world, through 
bringing information about one country to 
another and about one race to another ; its 
business as a news agency was not to 
interpret views but to collect facts and in- 


formation and present them. The duty | 
of interpreting news was the work of 
special correspondents, there was how- 
ever no “unhealthy rivalry” between news 
agency and special correspondents and 
each was the compliment of the other in 
the newspaper world. 


NEW HOME OF SARASOTA (FLA.) TIMES FINE 
EXAMPLE OF SPANISH ARCHITECTURE 


Sup plies—Equipment| 


PRESS CONTROL 


BOVE is the handsome new home of 
the Sarasota (Fla.) Times, which 
was recenlty occupied by that newspaper. 
The building was designed by New 
York architects, and the design is Spanish 
throughout. The tile used on the roof 
was imported from Spain, while other 
tile used in stairways was imported from 
Tunis, Africa. The unusual interior of 
the business office has attracted much at- 
tention. It duplicates some of the old 
business buildings of the ancient cities of 
Spain, 
The building rears its three stories of 
tan stuccoed grace above Seventh street 


at Broadway. It is one of the most effi- 
ciently laid out newspaper plants in the 
state as well as one of the most beautiful 
Mechanical equipment installed at great 
expense is of the most modern construc- 
tion. 

The upper floor is devoted to the edi- 
torial offices and composing rooms. On 
the next lower floor, comprising a mez- 
zanine to the first floor and a hanging 
floor above the mailing room, are located 
the advertising and job departments. On 
the ground floor are the business offices 
and the press room. Adjoining the press 
room is the mailing room. 


SIR RODERICK SPEAKS 
ON CABLE RATES 


Chairman of Reuters Says Establishment 
of Competitive Charges Between Lon- 
don and Canada Would Increase 
Volume of British News 


By Telegraph to Ep1tor & PUBLISHER 


Montreal, Oct. 14—If. governments 
of this Dominion and the United King- 
dom would only see their way to estab- 
lish a competitive rate on cables between 
London and this country, you would have 
to this country a direct service for British 
news declared Sir Roderick Jones, chair- 
man of Reuter News Agency, in the 
course of an address before the Canadian 
Club. 

“The establishment of a competitive 
cable rate between London and Canada 
which would enable a greater volume of 
British news to be brought to this coun- 
try direct instead of by New York, 
would,” stated Sir Roderick, “be a fine 
act of public policy and a very beneficial 
one from an imperial point of view. 

“At present, he pointed out, it was an 
economic difficulty for newspapers of Can- 
ada to get a larger direct service for Brit- 
ish news from London, Sir Roderick in- 
timated that the matter might possibly 
come up at the Imperial conference which 
opens in London on October 19. He re- 
ferred to his past efforts to have a com- 
petitive cable rate established between 
London.an: .Canada, and declared that his 
attempts to have such a rate put into eft 
fect would: Le continued in order that 


- 


British news might be received in this 
country direct from London.” 

Sir Roderick briefly traced the estab- 
lishment of Reuters as a news distributing 
agency over eighty years ago. In 1915, 
Reuters had been. reorganized in such a 
manner as to insure that for all time its 
control as a British institution: would be 
assured.. Reuters was connected with the 
principal news agency in each country in 
the. world for the dissemination of news. 
In .Canada, its connection was with the 
Canadian Press, which in his opinion was 
a “fine organization,” While in the United 
States, Reuters was linked up with the As- 
sociated Press. In its work as a news 
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TRANSIENT RATES 


SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 

be 1 Time — .40 per line 

} 3 Times — .30 per line 

| ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 

| s (Cash with Order) 

1 Time — .60 per line 

| 4 Times — .55 per line 

‘hite space charge at same rate per line per 
‘sertion as earmed by frequency of insertion. 
jecial rates quoted for 13, 26 and 52 insertions. 
‘he Editor & Publisher reserves the right to 
assify, edit or reject any advertisement. 


COUNT SIX WORDS TO LINE 


ADVERTISING 


General Promotion 


nates Promotion—If you want more 
jsiness, Communicate with the International 
iblications Service, Incorporated, Suite 1004, 
41 Broadway. New York City. 

ttention Advertising Managers—Tie up with 
e livest plus linage stunt yet devised. 30,000 
‘tra lines for Rochester Journal-American in 
jree weeks. Only cost to newspaper is pub- 
‘ity cooperation. No commission. No expense. 
jidress Daredevil Lockwood, care of Huber, 
yening Journal, Rochester, N. Y. 


USINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


i 


Brokers 


stober Bargains—Evening and weekly paper 
\th newspaper and job plant exclusive county 
jat field southwest; earning large dividends 
. price asked; initial payment $15,000. Very 
‘sirable weckly and job plant in New Jersey. 
|B. Shale, Times Bldg., New York. 


| Many Respects this is the best newspaper 
‘oposition in the country. Exclusive field, 
jntral west city of 12,000 with business district 
‘ual to average city of 25,000, embracing more 
jan 100,000 population. Ad sales over $6,000 
month; netting $15,000 to $20,000 a year. 
oused in own building worth $25,000. Com- 
ate for $100,000; what terms will you require? 
‘op. 1390x. The F, Henrichs Agency, 
tehfield, Ll. 
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Newspapers For Sale 


‘st Small City Daily on Florida East Coast 
n be bought October ist. $25,000 cash to 
ndle. Grossed $90,000 fiscal year ending Oc- 
yer 1, Long time lease considered. $35,000 
w equipment. Fine future for city and paper, 
loe-stringers and curious save time, proof of 
ility to buy required. Box A-966, Editor & 
iblisher. : 

w Sale—Daily newspaper 
rening. Town of 15,000. : 
utial community and growing rapidly. Onlv 
er in town. Fine substantial property. Up 
date plant in fine condition. Good circulation. 
cellent future. $85,000. Write Rox B-503, 
itor & Publisher. 


in. California. 
High class resi- 


| Newspapers Wanted 


{ 4 . 
fanted—Weekly and job plant wanted in 
wing Eastern city. About $15,000. B-505, 
itor & Publisher. = 
anted. Daily Newspaper or controlling inter- 
* in same. Intermountain or coast region 
lefemped. Ample capital to finance, no objec- 
in to run down property if cheap. Temporary 
idress, Wm. If. Hornibrook, Provo, Utah. 


CIRCULATION 


; 


Promotion 


(eulation—When quick, additional circulation 
becomes necessary, remember that our 
years in this one line of endeavor is 
Sa against experimenting. Write or 
"e Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
k, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
‘culation Builders—Blair & Austin, 1504 Cen- 
! Ave., Reading, Penn. Originators of Sales- 
nship Club Campaigns. 
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lhers last year, “we were too.” 
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Syndicate Features 


New Paper This Week, La Prensa, Lima, 
1. Vor sample of a live, alert, up-to- 
© service, write mraphic Syndicate, Inc., 25 
y Hall Place, New York. 
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EMPLOYMENT 
Help Wanted 


Wanted display advertising salesman. Must be 
able to create and sell new accounts in suburban 
metropolitan city. Write giving experience, age, 
religion, references_and salary now receiving. 
Send snap shot. Pleasant modern office with 
exceptional living advantages. Position Open 
new. Mt. Clemens Daily Leader, Mt. Clemens, 
Michigan. 

Wanted reporter for afternoon daily of high 
standards. Must be energetic, resourceful, reli- 
able, good writer. Prefer man with some col- 
lege training. Position open now. Write giving 
experience, age, education, religion, married or 


single, references and salary now receiving. 
Send snap shot. Pleasant modern office with 
exceptional living advantages. Mt. Clemens 


Daily Leader, Mt. Clemens, Michigan. 


Wanted—Good advertising salesman and copy 
writer, not over 35, married preferred. Must 
be absolutely reliable and able to gain and hold 
confidence of advertisers. State experience, ref- 
erences and salary desired. W. M. Fuller, Ad- 
vertising Manager, Truth, Elkhart, Indiana. 


Situations Wanted 


Advertising—Sober, energetic young man now 


advertising manager Southern daily desires 
change; Good references, Box B-500, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Advertising Salesman—Special Page and Spe- 
cial Edition. Experience. Now ready to handle 
such work, temporary or permanent basis. Pre- 
fer East. Box B-504, Editor & Publisher. 
All-Round Newspaperman; country, metropoli- 
tan experience. (ood writer, copyreader, make- 
up man. A-978, Editor & Publisher. 

An Editor and News Executive of substantial 
background, training and experience desires 
change from major newspaper for reasons which 
reflect ne discredit. He is capable of organizing 
staff and building good will. Standards of 
Beatencuepancr practise can lift sleeping journal 
rent 


ta rank. Can eliminate waste. Title 
means little. Salary must be commensurate 
with respensibility. References and detailed 


record preliminary. to interview supplied upon 
receipt of tentative proposition. Write A-981, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Assistant Publisher, business manager, adver- 
tising manager, of wide experience and un- 
beatable record as organizer and business getter 
seeks wider field with greater opportunity. 
Now employed as business manager by Eastern 
city newspaper. Box B-506, Editor & Publisher. 


Assistant to Publisher—Young man 
(Christian), seeks position with future 
as publisher’s aid; university graduate 
(School of busines administration). Can 
write, handle advertising; do research; 
understand accounting. Twelve years’ 
experience medium and _ metropolitan 
dailies. Practical printer with executive 
experience. Now employed. Best refer- 
ences. Go anywhere. A-995, Editor & 
Publisher. 


mo 
Business Manager or Assistant to Publisher, 
Accountant, College education: Experienced in 


Advertising, Circulation, Office Management, 
Purchasing, Credits and General Promotion. 
Located city 275,000 central south. Frefer 


opportunity in smaller field where applicant’s 
qualifications will prove his worth. Go Any- 
where. .A-999, Editor & Publisher. 

Circulation Manager desires position with paper 
in Eastern or Middle States very good refer- 


ences, experience in all lines of circulation 
and promotion. Ready to start immediately, 
A-997, Editor & Publisher. 

Circulation Manager of proven ability, and 


twelve years’ successful management is seeking 
mew connecticn with any daily newspaper de- 
siring substantial steady growth. Six years in 
present position with fifteen thousand increase 
on carriers, secured and held by boy promotion 
only. Other classifications increased in propor- 
tion. No floater, no hurry to make change, 
finest references; and never a failure on any 


paper. Desires permanent home in any coast 
town 40,000 or over. Additional details on 
request. Write in confidence to Box A-996, 


Editor & Publisher. 


-Employment—Equipment—Services 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations Wanted 


Composing Room Superintendent wishes posi- 
tion where efficiency and ability are desired. 
Fourteen years in charge of one plant, now in 
charge of composing room of morning and 
afternoon paper. Prefer to go South on morn- 
ing paper, but intend making a change, and 
would like te hear from manager or publisher 
desiring a reliable, permanent man. Can give 
reference. A-991, Editor & Publisher. 


Desk Man—Seeks position on daily. Reporting 
and rewrite also. Available at once. - Box 
A-940, Editor & Publisher. 


Desk Man.—Thoroughly competent desk man, 
with 15 years of experience on leading dailies 
in Eastern cities, desires position where speed, 
accuracy. and general ability in copy reading 
and headline writing bring satisfactory financial 
returns. References. B-501, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Editorial situation wanted on afternoon daily. 
Experienced telegraph editor and _ editorial 
writer. Western experience. Box A-970, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Editorial Man, 36, whose work meets the acid 
test in any desk job—city, news or managing 


editor; also slot on Universal ‘desk. Credited 
with being high grade make-up editor. Sixteen 
years’ experience metropolitan and small city 


Can leave present post on or about 
30x B-502, Editor & Publisher. 


newspapers. 
November 1. 


Exceptionally Competent man (29) soon avail- 
able invites applications for services as news 
or managing editor moderate-sized city. Salary 
must at least match local bricklayers’ scale. 
Address B-511, care Editor & Publisher. 


Experienced Editorial Writer, who desires to 
get away from New York is recommended by 
Publisher to moderate size newspaper, in need 
of reliable conscientious able managing. Edi- 
tor or City Editor, Age 37, married. Write 
or wire Box B-510, Editor & Publisher. 


Foremanship in Florida by resourceful execu- 
tive, expert in production of up-to-date daily at 
minimum cost; good makeup, adman ‘and 
operator; Florida references. E. Bentley, 97 
Chestnut Street, Nutley, New Jersey. 


Manager available, with many years c’lean, 
successful work, salary moderate. Handle 
every department or such as desired. Materially 
increase advertising and circulation, reduce ex- 
penses. B-512, Editor & Publisher. 
eae eae aie rere ia 
Managing Editor — Competent, experienced. 
Highly recommended by previous and present 
employers, forceful editorial writer, comprehen- 
sive knowledge of front office. Unquestioned 
executive ability, No territorial limitations. 
Box B-509, Editor & Publisher. 


eo ee 


Managing Editor—College man, 11 years’ met- 
ropolitan and small-city experience; alert, ag- 
gressive. Effective i 


organizer; hard worker; 
clean record. Moderate starting salary. 
“Worker,” A-964, Editor & Publisher. 


Managing Editor-Editorial Writer—Now in 
city of 20,000. Desires change because of 
political disagreement with management. Good 
organizer, leader and _ disciplinarian. Best 
of references present and former employers 
as to ability. habits, personality. Married. 
Rox A-944, Editor & Publisher. 

Newspaper Woman—Twelve years’ experience 
on New York newspapers as special feature 
writer and editor of women’s pages—specialty 
interviews. A-974, Editor & Publisher. 
a ee a 
News Executive.—Long experience all positions 
cities up to 300,000. References. Moderate 
salary. A-998, Editor & Publisher. 


Reporter and Editorial assistant, some feature 
writing, one year’s experience, desires position 
with daily, small city preferably, go anywhere. 
Box B-508, Editor & Publisher. 


Thoroughly Experienced Newspaper Man— 
Wants desk position afternoon daily, six days— 
$50. Address Bex B-507, Editor & Publisher. 


City-Telegraph-News Editor—Now managing 


editor small daily. Desires connection larger 
paper with opportunity of promotion. Good 
executive. Married. Box A-945, Editor & 


Publisher. 

Classified Advertising Manager—thoroughly ex- 
perienced, desires position offering better op- 
portunity for advancement. Writes good pro- 
motional copy, directs and develops sales of 
contracts, multiple ads and white space. Un- 
derstands training of counter clerks and tele- 
phone operators. Familiar with bookkeeping 
spstems and detail work. A loyal hard worker 
who is qualified to take charge of classified de- 
partment on large newspaper. Neat appearing, 
clean habits, college education, age 29, married, 
Past record as steady and consistent producer. 
Best references. Box B-513, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Young Man with thorough knowledge of cir- 
culation desires change. years of age. 
Single. Five years’ practical experience as man- 
ager of circulation department of newspapers in 
towns of fifty to one hundred thousand, Address 
Box A-986, Editcr & Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment for Sale 


Job Presses, Paper Cutters, Wire Stitchers, 
etc.—A complete line. Overhauled and guar- 
anteed machines at bargain prices. Easy 
terms. Hoffmann Type & Engraving Co., 114 
B-sisth Sty New: City: 


51 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment for Sale 


So 
For Sale—Hoe Observer Press, prints 16 pages, 
7 columns, i3 ems, 23% inch cut off. Now 
printing the Bridgeport Evening Times at 
Bridgeport, Conn. Press is in excellent con- 
dition and is economical to run requiring only 
one pressman and an apprentice. A quick buyer 
may secure a rare bargain. Press must be sold 
at once. It may he seen in operation daily 
afternoons at office of the Bridgeport Times, 179 
Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. Cash or 
reasonable terms. Stereotyping equipment in- 
cluded. Reason for sale is that The Times has 
outgrown this size press. Phone, wire or write 
the Bridgeport Times, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Photo-Engraving plant for sale. Ideal for one 
or two men, Miles Machinery Co., 409 W. 
26th St., New York. 


Printers’, Bookbinders’ Outfitters—Modern cut- 
cost equipment, also rebuilt machinery. Con- 
ner, Fendler Branch, A. T. F. Co., New York 
City. 


Used Goss Matt Roller for wet mats only, for 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co., 1535 
So. Paulina St., Chicago, IIl. 


Equipment Wanted 


Ali Kinds of Photo-Engraving, electrotyping 


and stereotyping equipment wanted. e pay 
cash. Miles Machinery Co., 409 W. 26th St., 
New York. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, September 29, 1926. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of Fifty Cents (.50) a share on 
the Common Stock of this Company, payable 
November 15th, 1926, to common stockholders 
of record at the close of business November t, 
1926. 

Checks will be mailed, 
not close, 


Transfer books will 


OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 


Newspaper Properties 


Bought, Sold and 
Appraised. 
All negotiations 
confidential. 


PALMER, DEWITT & 
PALMER 


350 Madison Ave., New York 


Business Established in 1899, 


CONSOLIDATION 


The merging of newspaper interests is 
a subject that has received special study 
and investigation by this firm for nearly 
17 years. It is a big subject and requires 
considerable technical knowledge, both as 
to valuation and operating methods. When 
properly organized, the results are never 
disappointing, 


We have been factors in many important 
consolidations, sales and appraisals, 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES ] 


We Have Moved 
Into new and larger of- 
fices in Springfield’s finest 
office building, Please 
note our new address: 


509-511 Security Bldg., 
44 Vernon Street 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, [NC 


SECURITY BLOG. - SPRINGFIELD, Mass 


DOLLAR 


43) 
1 


N industrial survey of your city can 
be used as the foundation of a weekly 
industrial page, the advertisements being 
sold to many industrial firms which can- 
not be brought in under the regular head- 


ings. A member of the reportorial staff 
can write the series of articles—a good 
general title for which is “The Industrial 
Romance of .’ The idea has 
been used successfully on several dailies. 
—M. V. Briggs, Duluth, Minn. 


The Oakland (Cal.) Post Enquirer, has 
worked up two full pages of used car ad- 
vertising for the classified section under 
page headings: “Today’s Best Buys in 
Good Used Cars.’ Most of the adver- 
tisements are in display, and half are 
single column, The sale of a used car in- 
volves enough money, ordinarily, to war- 
rant more than a three or four line classi- 
fied ad.—Fremont Kutnewsky. 


Does advertising pay? An Indiana 
newspaper placed a reporter in a prom- 
inent drug store to listen to the inquiries 
of customers. A total of 100 customers 
was so checked. Out of the hundred, 87 
asked for some advertised article by its 
proper trade name; four others “guessed” 
the name, and the remainder just asked 
for the article in general and accepted 
what was offered. A good stunt for pro- 
motion copy or feature story.—B. A. T. 


A Paterson newspaper sometime ago 
put on a contest designed to boost trade 
in one of the city’s many shopping sec- 
tions called “The Mystery Man.’ 

On a certain day the “Mystery Man” 


GTALLED motorists who are financially 

embarrassed often leave various per- 
sonal articles for deposits in lieu of 
cash at gasoline filling stations. A Kan- 
sas City filling station attendant recently 
received a gold tooth for payment, An 
interesting feature story can be obtained 
in your city by interviewing filling station 
attendants to discover strange articles 
pawned by motorists and to ascertain 
how many of these ‘are redeemed.— 
W. R.A. 


Each Monday night KMOX, the radio 
broadcasting station of the St. Lowis 
Globe-Democrat, does honor to some 
town in the paper’s mythical “49th State.” 
An “Etherlogue”’ is dedicated to it and 
the village pride is swelled by having its 
name and fame heralded throughout the 


Better X-Words 
late orders from 


MIAMI DAILY NEWS 
PROVIDENCE NEWS 
DENVER EXPRESS 


The International Syndicate 
Baltimore, Md. 


ss PULLERS 
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ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE 
PAID 
FOR EACH 
IDEA 
PUBLISHED 


$ $ 
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was to appear in the stores of the 28 
merchants who agreed to participate in 
the contest—and to each of six persons 
who happened to be in the store he would 
vive $1 in cash. All told, $168 was dis- 
tributed. 

Six full pages was used and paid for 
and all the participating merchants turned 
an ordinary Wednesday into a good Sat- 
urday. Total cost to each merchant was 
$20.—J. M. K. 


If the advertising solicitor in making 
his daily rounds can give to the merchant 
some concrete reason for business opti- 
mism, he will be more likely to sell space. 
Increase of bank clearings and deposits 
are used effectively by some solicitors. 
The advertising manager of the Bloom- 
imgton (Ind.) World is using a new one. 
He points out the increase in power con- 
sumption as an indication that manufac- 
turers are busier and that pay checks will 
be larger. Most of the 30 stone com- 
panies in and around Bloomington use 
electric power and the advertising man- 
ager can have ready access to this in- 
formation at the office of the Interstate 
Public Service Company.—Norman” J. 
Radder, Bloomington, Ind. 


As Children’s Book Week will be held 
throughout the country from Nov. 7 to 
13th, now is the time to line up book 
stores, stationery stores and gift shops 
for ads. Reading matter for a page lay- 
out of ads may be furnished by the chil- 
dren’s librarian of your public library. 
Five thousand cities and towns celebrated 
this week last year—C. M. L., Seattle. 


COO 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE PAID 
FOR BACH 
fHeUnNeeaH 
PUBLISHED 


nation. Advance advertising invites resi- 
dents of the town to send in their pref- 
erence as to musical selections for the 
program which is in addition to the pro- 
motion work about the town. Other 
newspapers could follow suit with their 
broadcasting equipment and tune in on 
free good will that will accrue from it. 
—David Resnick. 


The first, most: thoroughly and exten- 
sively read column in the Lake County 


Yessir! 


There’s a lot 
in knowing 
how! 


NEA Service, Inc., 


1200 West Third Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


(Ind.) Times is that run under the boxed 
caption, “Did You Hear That—,” which 
consists of short news and personal items 
ranging from 2 to 6 lines long. The fea- 
ture, which runs every other day on 
page 1, column 2, provokes interest and 
is unbeatable in a paper -where com- 
munity interest is paramount—A. J. 
Mayo. 


The New York Sunday World has a 
most interesting feature in a series of 
articles—interviews with leaders in vari- 
ous lines—on what the “professions” of 
medicine, dentistry, advertising, real 
estate, etc., offer a young man and woman. 
Usually if such articles are left to the 
laymen to write they too often become 
preachments, but if handled as an inter- 
view pertinent points are brought out, 
and a widespread reader interest is 
aroused both among younger and older 
readers.—L. G. D. 


A Davenport paper made an excellent 
feature out of the assignment: “Queer 
and Unusual Calls for Western Union 
Messenger Boys Tax Ingenuity to the 
Utmost.” An interview was obtained 
from the local W. U. manager.—D. A., 
Davenport, Iowa. 


The Cleveland Press is running a series 
of editorials on the various departments 
and department heads that go to produce 
the daily paper. A caption such as “Know 
your paper and the men who make it 
possible’ might be used. It causes 
greater interest in the entire paper— 
Thomas McKee. 


A crowd of football fans is always 
hungry for football results from other 
places. As a bit of promotion work 
supply the yell leaders with the scores 
from your newspaper office having them 
preface each announcement with, 
“Through the courtesy of (your news- 
paper), etc."—F. D. H., Rockford, Ill. 


In practically every community the 
duck hunters activities are governed by 


Eek: 


Editors’ Feature 
Service 


Over 100 independent news- 
papers throughout the coun- 
try subscribe to this fine 
daily service as a protection 
against rising feature costs. 


Six Pages Daily 
Illustrations in Mat Form 


Write or wire for samples, 
price and territory. 


Editors’ Feature Service, Inc. 


1819 Broadway, New York 
Allied with Johnson Features, Ine, 


Kerney’s Story 
of Wilson 


for the first time released for 


NEWSPAPERS 


is being bought by editors from 


‘coast to coast 


Territory closing rapidly 


The McClare Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue New York 
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daylight. or sunrise and sunset 
Secure from the state fish and gam 
partment a copy of the official sunrise a; 
sunset time and make a daily feature 
it during the hunting season. The Mag, 
City (la.) Globe-Gazette is doing tt 
now.—Anton Jeppesen. “a 


e 


Haunted houses in early fall seem ey) 
more haunted than tisual. Most of i 
have disappeared, but you will find — 
worth a feature story if one remai 
standing in your vicinity. Halloween | 
drawing near, increasing the value of su. 
a story. And a little mystery in the Je. 
will put over the feature with a big kil 
—Ralph Gibler. 


pa Ae Ls F 

With winter fast approaching a litt 
story on nature would not come amis. 
Explain scientifically how the tre 
change colors. Also tell about bis 
migrations—where local species w. 
spend the winter. Here is a story th 
is sure to interest—C. E, Pellissier, 


BY UNITED PRESS 


UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS | 
World Building New York — 


They Had to See Paris | 
By Homer Croy 


Pike Peters of Oklahoma struck 
oil—and Opal and her ma had to 


see Paris. 
A Serial 
for — 
Americans 
who 
Like America Best 
Territory Closing Rapidly 
Order by Wire 


The O'Dell Newspaper Service | 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York City — 


a 


How To Play 


GOLF 


By JOHNNY FARRELL — 
Famous Teacher of That Game 


24 LESSONS 
Illustrated 


For release daily 


a 


KING FEATURES | 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 
New York City. ae 
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Leads in Paper 
Manufacture | 


New England has always had the reputation as a producer of quantity and quality paper, 
the annual production totals well over $250,000,000. 


| Closely related to paper production are the printing and publishing trades and allied indus- 
| tries. Probably more high class printing is done in this territory than in any other part of 
the United States. 


You will find located in this compact little area two of the largest general publishing 
houses—and five of the ten largest school book publishing plants in the country. 


These great manufacturing and commercial interests, of vast importance to national 
progress, employ the highest type of skilled labor. This class of people live more comfort- 
ably and enjoy more than the average luxuries of the families in moderate circumstances. 


Can any national advertiser afford to overlook this market. Rich in earning and buying 
power—easily covered at very little investment cost,—it is always a prosperous market 
for business. Ask these papers listed below to show you the way to greater sales. 
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TWO RECORDS 


The present circulation of The Sun is the 
largest in its history— 


—Net paid circulation 


265,000 Copies 


for the Six Months Ended September 30, 1926 


A Gain of 8,766 Copies 


Over the Corresponding Period Last Year 


The present volume of advertising in Thee 
is the largest in its history— 


—Advertising Volume 


11,572,792 Lines 


for the Nine Months of 1926 


A Gain of 1,662,038 Lines 


Over the Corresponding Period Last Year 


A Lead of 1,096,844 Lines 


Over the Next Evening Newspaper 


THE SUN is the home newspaper among the intelligent, prosperous people of New 
York. It is first in advertising among New York evening newspapers, because it is 
first in its ability to produce results. 


280 ea New York 


THIS ISSUE: DETAILED’ REPORTS OF CHICAGO PUBLISHERS’ MEETINGS 


Okesthblishers'and Melrereten ee Lin America ae. 


SUITE 1700 Times Buitpinae, New Siestoee 
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WITH MAT SERVICES 
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© < Acquire the Newspaper Advertising g 


Service of the Chicago Tribune 


ay 


ee Service o 


by a newspaper from a practical 


eight artists and ten copy and mer- 


/To hundreds of newspaper publishers, business and advertising man- 
Agers all over the country who are interested in increasing their advertising 
volume this is a dramatic announcement. 


(ane No matter how many advertising iat services you are now 
buying or the term of your unexpired contracts, we have a plan whereby 
the Newspaper Advertising Service of the Chicago Tribune may become 
available to you at once (Provided the rights for your territory are open) 
without undue expense on your part or any extraordinary inflation of 
your service costs. 

ae A plan to help you share in the benefits of this lineage-building 
service at once, to secure for you the maximum of business for the heavy 
advertising months of November and December; to offer advantages 
that will be exclusive to your publication in your territory; to set in 
motion the principle that helped triple the Chicago Tribune’s local lineage 
in ten years, so that it may write a similar story for you. 


How The Chicago Tribune 
Newspaper Advertising 
Service Differs 


The Newspaper Advertising 
Service of the Chicago Tribune is 
an advertising mat service produced 


newspaper standpoint; based on 
our success in increasing our local 
lineage from 5,582,211 to 16,- 
153,941 lines. It contains repro- 
ductions of copy, artwork, illustra- 
tions, layouts, merchandising ideas 
and complete advertisements, most 


turbing your budget. 


of which have appeared or will Namie) aera 
soon appear in the Chicago Tribune 

—material that every advertiser Publication f2n--70.eh..0 
wants and every advertising man- 

ager n ins his : 

g eeds to make the pte aes City and States es....4. 


publisher expects of him. Twenty- 


Cle lee eh eed tt | 


Newspaper 
Advertising 


Without Disturbing Your Budget 


a a a a a a ea see a a 


Here’s How 


Return this coupon or a request on your own 
letterhead for non-obligating information on a 
plan to acquire rights to the Chicago Tribune’s 
Newspaper Advertising Service without dis- 


Mail This Coupon To 


Chicago Tribune 


chandising men, stars of the retail advertising field, comprise the ba 
bone of this service, directed by the vast resources and experience of t 


Chicago Tribune. 


Each month more than forty pages of mats and proofs are shipped— 
more quantity, more completeness and more useability than ever offered 
a newspaper before. Mats come complete with type matter. Binder is 
furnished. There is no filing problem. Included free, also, is the 
Chicago Tribune’s Classified Advertising Promotion. 


Tribune Newspaper, Advertising Service differs because— 


|. Being scientifically prepared and of proven tested nature it has 
much greater pulling power. 


2. Because of its high pulling power it creates advertising prestige 
and acceptance which are quickly translated into increased volume 
and profits. 


Judge Us By Our Company 


To judge the worth of this ad- 
vertising service, judge us by this 
partial list of users. 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat | Philadelphia Bulletin 
Indianapolis News Buffalo Times 

Portland (Ore.) Journal | San Francisco Bulletin 
Los Angeles Examiner New Orleans Item-Tribune 
Tororito, Canada, Star and scores of others 

Whether your publication is 
small or large you can use us to 
equal advantage, for now with the 
announcement of a plan that makes 
our service available without boost- 
ing your budget, all barriers are 
swept aside. 


November and December 
are Heavy Months 


To learn how we may become a 
source of profit and a factor for 
business at once, fill in and mail 
the request on this page to the 
Chicago Tribune. You will be 
gratified, for our plan is feasible 
and practical, and it will be a 
decidedly fair effort to solve your 
problem. 


The World’s 
Greatest 
N ewspaper 
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Buffalo the Wonder City of America 


- 


Some Facts About Buffalo 


Buffalo’s population is 538,016. (State 


census, October, 1925.) 


Retail trading radius population exceeds 
1,000,000. 


Building permits granted in the Greater 
Buffalo area in 1925 represent a total value of 
$225,000,000. 


There are 122,276 homes in Buffalo. Of 
these more than 40 per cent are owned by 
householders. 


Erie County has registered 138,400 pleasure 
cars, 115,187 commercial cars, 887 buses, 1,063 
motorcycles, 543 trailers and 1,437 omnibuses. 

Buffalo Savings Banks average $810 per de- 
positor. The per capita deposit in all banks 
is $862. 


The total deposits in Buffalo banks are 
$517,451,035. 


The total deposits in savings banks are 
$138,077,371. 


In the four savings banks there are in all 
169,115 depositors. 


In the metropolitan district of Buffalo there 
are 3,000 manufacturing establishments with 
a total weekly payroll of $2,750,000. 


Sixty-three per cent of the lines of manufac- 
ture recognized by the U. S. Census of manu- 
factures are represented in Buffalo. 


The twenty leading industries of Buffalo in 
order are—automobiles, bodies and parts; flour 
and grist mill products; slaughtering and meat 
packing; foundry and machine shop products; 
iron and steel; coal tar products; linseed oil; 
bread and bakery products; soap; railroad re- 
pair shops; rubber; printing and publishing; 
ship building; brass, bronze and copper prod- 
ucts; leather, tanned and curried; malt; furni- 
ture; oil refining; lumber and planing mill 
products; airplanes and parts. 


Buffalo has the largest grain elevator in the 
world. Its 28 elevators have a capacity of 
39,000,000 bushels. It is the second largest 
flour milling center of the country, with ap- 
proximately 10,000,000 barrels output annually. 


At Buffalo nearly 70% of all air brake hose 
used in the United States is manufactured. 


The Buffalo district is one of the most ex- 
tensive producers of pig iron in the world, 
having over 20 large blast furnaces with a 
combined annual capacity of between 2,500,000 
and 3,000,000 tons. 


Buffalo leads the United States in the pro- 
duction of linseed oil. 


Buffalo has a chemical plant devoted to the 
development of the aniline dye industry which 
is rated as the largest dye plant of its kind in 
the United States. 


At Buffalo is the greatest development of 
hydro-electric power to be found anywhere in 
the world. The average cost of power is the 
lowest in the nation. 


The Buffalo district is one of the greatest 
lumber markets in the world. 


The Buffalo district produces 75 per cent of 
the world’s wall board. 


Buffalo holds the wonderful record of a gain 
of 472 new industries in a five-year period, 
which is a greater increase than is to be found 
in any other of the twenty-five first-class cities 
of the United States excepting New York. 


During the year 1925, 757,092,599 kilowatt 
hours of electricity were consumed in Buffalo. 


Summer tourists who visit Buffalo number 
more than 1,000,000 each year. 


Buffalo is the eighth largest manufacturing 
city and the second largest inland port in the 
United States and one of the ten leading ports 
of the world. 


Cover the Buffalo Market with the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor and Publisher 
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KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Atlantic Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tribune Tower 
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Signaling the Officers 
of a Vast Buying Army 


| HE buying habits of the nine millions in the New York metro- 
politan area are largely influenced by the purchases of the 
progressive leaders of the city. 


These substantial officers of the metropolitan army have for 
years shown a decided preference for one morning paper — the 
New York Herald Tribune. 


This preference is particularly marked in the residential suburbs, 
where thirty-two percent of the men listed in the Directory of 
Directors have their homes, and where the Herald Tribune is 
the preferred standard size morning paper on weekdays. 


Its readers particularly enjoy the great Sunday Herald Tribune, 
with its new and enlarged magazine section, its eight pages of 
comics in colors, sixteen pages of gravure pictures, its 
Radio Magazine, its Junior Magazine, its famous literary 
review, ‘‘BOOKS’’, 


0) fa ate in the Herald Tribune attract 


the attention of readers who not only buy, and buy largely, 
for themselves: they also set a buying example that is fol- 
lowed by an army of others. 


NEW <. YORK 


t 
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= 
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xceeds * « «. 290,000 


Circulati 
Rog oe | Sundays net ipaidvexceeds = 2a) Sanh 340,000 
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Quality and Quantity 


At One Minimum Cost 


The Bulletin enjoys the confidence of its 
readers to an unprecedented extent. In 
the radius of its circulation — the largest 
circulation in Philadelphia and the third 
largest in the U. S.—over 3,000,000 per- 
sons reside. U.S. Census averages 4.5 to a 
family. No other newspaper offers such 
complete coverage and domination at 


one minimum cost. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating 


' 
in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— | 
’ 


The Ebening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


Average daily net paid circulation for the The circulation of 
six months ending September 30, 1926 The Bulletin is lar- 
ger than that of any 
5 3 5 O96 other Philadelphia 

9 newspaper and isthe . 


third largest in the 


Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin, 


copies a day. _- | United States. 
New York—247 Park Avenue a nee Building) Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard 


Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 Elast Jackson Boulevard San Francisco—Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 
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N ewspapers Vote Down A. B. C. Rate Card 
Proposal; Would Increase Directorate 


(CHICAGO, Ochs 2l—=—'The expectantly 

awaited audit bureau “battle of 
Proxies” has been fought and the rebel- 
lious New York city delegation and their 
backers, 477 strong, are in possession of 
the field as the 13th annual convention of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations pre- 
pared for its second-day general session. 
_ Today in the newspaper division meet- 
ing they pushed through three resolu- 
tions which in effect rebuke the board of 
directors for passing the rule permitting 
publication of rate cards on publishers’ 
statements. 

The resolutions not only knocked the 
rate card issue into a cocked hat, but 
ilso expressed the will of the newspaper 
nembers that no further rules not directly 
sonnected with circulation shall be passed 
yy the A. B. C. directors and that no 
‘ules of any kind affecting the news- 
yaper members be passed before they 
me been submitted to the full member- 
hip. 

A fourth resolution increased the news- 
laper representation on the board of di- 
€ctors from two to six and the ad- 


ertiser_ representation from eleven to 
fteen, four each. 
The board of directors .on Thursday 


vening until midnight considered the 
lew York resolutions in executive ses- 
on. Managing Director Clague declined 
) forecast the result of their delibera- 
ons. 
Although there was strong opposition 
' some sections to the combative pro- 
‘am sponsored by the insurgents from 
£w York, the majority of members 
ere strongly behind them, and the loud 
ives” dropped like confett; upon the tel- 
ts’ records when votes. were cast. 
The New York group was on its toes 
ser for the struggle. Fred A. Walker, 
anaging director of the New York Tele- 
am, played the ‘Red Grange” role for 
em. It was he who introduced and ex- 
uned each of the resolutions. He was 
pported by John F, Bresnahan, busi- 
8S manager of the New Vork World 
ime, G. Martin, business manager of 
L Brooklyn Eagle, fellow members of 
; Committee representing the New York 
lishers. 
Following are the four resolutions 
sored by the New York members 
e the newspaper group adopted: 
-—Resorvep: That no facts or figures 
iting to any matter other than circula- 
1 shall be printed in any publisher’s 
ort or audit report of the Audit Bureau 
Circulations. 
—BE Ir RESOLVED: That the newspaper 
mbers of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
‘tions ask the board of directors to re- 
t to the convention, together with the 
ut of their action thereon, an amend- 
it to section 4 of article 
*, 50 that it shall be read as follows: 


The board of directors shall have 
‘er to 


By WARREN BASSETT 


activity of a newspaper member not di- 
rectly connected with circulation. Such 


rules shall be in full force and effect euntil 
rescinded by the board or by a majority 
vote of members voting at any annual or 
special meeting called for the purpose.” 


Smiles of Victory—The 


Martin, 


successful newspaper “battle of proxies” 
A. B. C. within the limits of its original field 
Brooklyn Eagle; Fred A. Walker, 
Bresnahan, New 


manager of the New York Times, was 
named to call the roll. 

“Ayes” and “noes” ran neck and neck 
for a time until “J. F, Bresnahan” was 
called by Mr. O’Donnell. 

“One hundred and fifty-five’ votes for 


to keep the 
was led by “Generals” E. G. 
New York Telegram; and J. F. 
York World. 


3.—RESoLvED: That no rules, regula- 
tions, restrictions of rights or extension 
of rights regarding the facts incorporated 
in any publisher’s statement or audit re- 
port of circulation of newspaper mem- 
bers shall be put in force until such pro- 
posed rules, regulations, restrictions or 
rights or extension of rights, shall have 
been submitted to all newspaper members. 

4.—That the board of directors be in- 
creased from 21 to 29 members, four 
additional directors to be nominated by 
the advertisers’ section and four ad- 
ditional directors by the newspaper sec- 
tion, the representation of other sections 
to remain unchanged. 

Other resolutions and other business 
came later in the afternoon, but when 
this program had been carried to victory 
the excited tension of the meeting fell 
So precipitately as to be almost audible. 
A hum of conversation hitherto absent, 
started up; members walked about the 
room; some left. From then on it was 
just a routine meeting. Not ten seconds 
elapsed from the time the advisory com- 
mittee report was approved at the open- 
ing of the session Thursday morning 
until Mr. Walker was on his feet to 
present the first resolution, printed 
above. 

This document was a direct and un- 
compromising attack upon the proposal 
to print rate cards, entirely eliminating 
this function as a bureau activity. 

Vote was by roll call. Although many 
had backed it vocally, no one could fore- 
tell the strength for or against until the 
proxies had been voted. 

Hugh A. O’Donnell, assistant business 


the resolution,” he called out. It was 
Se proxy depth bomb which decided the 
ight. 

The final vote stood 477 for the resolu- 
tion, 137 against, a total of 614 votes. 
Those voting represented two-thirds of 
the total newspaper membership in the 
bureau. 

The convention was formally called to- 
gether in the La Salle ballroom at 10 :30 
Thursday morning, with President Harn 
presiding, After announcing the sessions 
opened a motion for adjournment was 
made and members of the various divi- 
sions retired to separate rooms to hold 
their meetings. 

Newspaper division members remained 
in the ballroom and the meeting was im- 
mediately opened with David B. Plum, 
general manager of the Troy CNR SY.) 
Record and audit bureau director, presid- 
ing in the place of Walter A. Strong, 
publisher of the Chicago Daily News, 
who is abroad. Mr. Clague attended the 
newspaper meeting. 

E. Lansing Ray, publisher of the Sn 
Louis Globe-Democrat, reported briefly 
for the newspaper advisory committee. 
He stated that the committe had asked 
the board of directors not to inaugurate 
the printing of rate cards on statements 
until it had been discussed by the mem- 
bers in annual meeting and that the di- 
rectors had granted this request. 

First to his feet when the report had 
been approved was Mr. Walker. His 
business was the firing of the first shot 
in the rate card dispute and he accom- 
plished this with the introduction of the 
resolution, 


It was immediately seconded by Mr. 
Bresnahan. Gardner Cowles, publisher 
of the Des Moines Register-Tribune, ob- 
jected to the wording saying it would 
prohibit publication of population figures. 

O. V. Fragstein, circulation manager 
of the Milwaukee Journal, was first to 
drop a bomb on the’ New York city 
group’s hopes. He offered a substitute 
resolution authorizing the bureau to print 
rate cards at the option of. the news- 
papers. 

“Publication of rates would make it 
easier to sell newspaper advertising” he 
argued. 

The fusillade was on. 

Out of the discussion came a search- 
ing question from Jerome D. Barnum, 
publisher of the Syracuse Post Standard. 

It was: Where did the suggestion to 
print rate cards emanate from—dissatis- 
hed advertisers, or from around the table 
of the audit bureau board? 

Mr. Clague was immediately on _ his 
feet and speaking with great emphasis, 
said: 

“IT am glad to answer that question. 
There have been a number of insidious 
suggestions in regard to this matter 
which are most unfair to the board. The 
idea did not come from the advertisers, 
but from publishers themselves who de- 
clared they were finding difficulty in get- 
ting pages two and three of their semi- 
annual statements read by the space buy- 
ers. The board of directors conceived 
the irea of printing rate cards to get these 
pages read, believing it to be a service 
to publisher members. Printing of rates 
was not made compulsory. It was purely 
a service idea for those who wished it.” 

After it was agreed to vote on Mr. 
Walker’s motion rather than Mr. Frag- 
stein’s substitute, a question as to proxies 
arose. Mr. Bresnahan was told his proxies 
could not be voted inasmuch as they were 
not yet approved by the credential com- 
mittee. 

It was decided that no vote would be 
taken on any resolution until the proxies 
could be voted, which held the matter 
over until the afternoon session. 


Following this triumph, the sentiment 
of the meeting was established and the 
other resolutions passed in quick order. 


One of the New York group’s resolu- 
tions, however, failed to pass. It pro- 
vided for distribution to members of 75 
per cent of the present $180,000 surplus” 
now held by the Audit Bureau. It read 
as follows: 


2.—RESOLVED: That the board of direct- 
ors of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
be asked to authorize a distribution of 75 
per cent of the surplus now maintained in 
the treasury of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations; said distribution to take place 
on or before March 1, 1927; the amounts 
to be paid to each member to be in direct 
ratio to the dues paid by that member 
during the year 1926, 


The meeting which had been enthusi- 
astic in support of the New York dele- 
gation, immediately became frosty with 
antagonism, 
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Paul Block, New York special repre- 
sentative, who had made a long and 
effective speech opposing the printing of 
rate cards, was immediately on his feet 
to protest. 

Mr. Clague also spoke advising 
strongly against such a move. He said it 
represented liabilities to members, that it 
was not in reality a surplus: The gov- 
ernment has attempted to tax it as such, 
but had later ruled it was not a surplus. 

Mr. Bresnahan then made a motion 
that the resolution be withdrawn, and 
thus it did not come to a vote, which 
would undoubtedly have been  un- 
favorable. 

Then Mr. Walker rose again to in- 
troduce the final resolution for the Man- 
hattan delegation. Of four motions 
already introduced by him three had 
been passed, and the other withdrawn. 

This measure urged that the news- 
paper representation on the board of 
directors be increased by four making a 
total of six, and that the advertiser 
representation also be increased by four 
making a total of 11 from that division. 
These increases would make the total 
number of directors 29, including the two 
directors each from the agency, farm 
paper, magazine and business paper 
divisions. 

S. F. Thomason spoke strongly favor- 
ing the resolution as did F. Lansing Ray 
and others. 

It was put to a vote and passed. 

Then directors were named at the 
close of the meeting the members 
unanimously renominated David B. Plum 
of the Troy Record, who with Walter A. 
Strong of the Chicago Daily News has 
been one of the two newspaper section 
directors. Mr. Strong holds over. 

The following four members were put 
into nomination as directors from the 
newspaper division provided the general 
meeting approved the plan for an ex- 
pansion of the board: 

W. B. Bryant, Paterson Press-Guard- 


ian; J. W. Magers, St. Paul Pioneer- 
Press and Dispatch. David E. Town, 
Hearst general manager, New York, 


H. C. Adler, Chattanooga News. 

The clubbing question. which was pre- 
sumably settled at last year’s convention 
when it was the chief topic of discussion, 
was injected into the meeting near its 
close. 

John M. Schmid, business manager of 
the Indianapolis News, after declaring 
that the new rule adopted by the direc- 
tors in February is not only inadequate 
but conflicts with another bureau rule, 
introduced the following resolution 
covering the situation: 

“When subscriptions for two or more 
publications are sold in combination, the 
price for such combination shall be the 
price of the highest-priced publication, 
plus not less than 50 per cent of the com- 
bined regular subscription prices of the 
other publications in the combination, pro- 
vided that the number of the publications 
in any clubbing offer shall in no case ex- 
ceed five. This rule to become effective 
Jive LOZ Tee 
* After much discussion it was decided 
that the resolution as it stood interfered 
with the farm paper and magazine mem- 
bers, and also that there was not time to 
discuss all its phases thoroughly. 

On motion of J. D. Barnum, of Syra- 
cuse, it was referred to the advisory com- 
mittee. 

A survey on the question of the uni- 
formity and equality of counting returns, 
presented by E. K. Gaylord; of the Daily 
Oklahoman and the Oklahoma City 
Times, brought a step toward an entire 
revision of the rules of the A. B. C. He 
found that 271 publishers sold their pa- 
pers on the non-returnable basis, and that 
in the case of 256 of these the audit 
bureau had never deducted the left-overs. 

“This means that the audit bureau has 
deducted news agent left-overs from the 
reports of 15 publishers,” he continued, 
referring to the group under examina- 
tion. “In the case of some of the pub- 
lishers, deductions were made three or 
four years ago. In some cases the de- 
ductions were made only in one year and 
thereafter the publishers were allowed to 
count the left-overs as paid circulation. 

“In every instance of deduction, there 
has been a complaint and a special audit.’ 


Editor 


He related the situation of a number 
of papers forced to make the deductions 
where out-of-town papers circulating in 
the same territory were not affected, but 
were permitted to count as paid circula- 
tion any left-overs in the field of the 
home paper. 

In the case of his own paper, Mr. Gay- 
lord related that an investigator had de- 
ducted papers, which carrier boys paid 
for to take into their own homes. 

In order to work toward uniformity, 
Mr. Gaylord presented a resolution and 
also a recommendation to the directors 
for an amendment of the by-laws, both 
of which the section adopted. The reso- 
lution follows: 

“Resolved, Dhat the newspaper division 
request our board of directors to thor- 
oughly revise all rules, regulations and 
rulings of this bureau and that they par- 
ticularly define the terms, ‘news agent’ 
and ‘news dealer’ and ‘independent car- 
rier,’ and, if possible, place them in one 
classification, subject to identical rule, and 
apply the present allowance of 5 per cent 
to all classes of dealers and agents. 

“All rules and regulations of whatever 
character shall be published by the bu- 
reau and due notice of them given to all 
publishers, so that circulation will not be 
audited by rules of which the publisher 
has no notice. The section approved the 
proposal for amendment of the by-laws, 
Article 11, to read whenever and 
wherever audits are made of the circula- 
tion of any publisher and auditors find 
any deductions or changes are necessary 
in the publishers’ circulation figures, it 
shall be the duty of the auditor to give 
the publisher full and exact information 
as to where and why deductions or 
changes are to be made. 


“In the event the publisher challenges 
the accuracy of the auditor’s figures, he 
shall have the right to present the matter 
to the managing director and in the event 
the managing director does not satisfy the 
publisher, the publisher shall have the 
right to file a brief with the board of 
directors, which brief may be considered 
by an appeal committee appointed by the 
board, consisting of at least three mem- 
bers, of which at least one member shall 
be a publisher in the same class as the 
one making the.appeal. The decision of 
this board to be final.” 

A vital question which will undoubted- 
ly loom large at the next session of the 
bureau was introduced in the closing mo- 
ments of the newspaper meeting by Mr. 
Thomason, who asked the members to 
consider the question of pre-date Sunday 
newspapers, now certified by the bureau 
as bona fide circulation—whether some 
regulation should be made limiting the 
day of publication. 

A resolution made attempting to cover 
the situation was referred to the advisory 
committee. 

The meeting witnessed a complete vic- 
tory for the insurgents from New York 
and their several hundred backers from 
other cities. 

However. all of the reforms embodied 
in the resolutions passed at the division 
meeting may not be binding upon the 
board of directors. The board is not 
forced to act upon such recommendations 
from members, but in general it shapes 
its policies to conform with their ex- 
pressed wishes. 


Four of the members of the newspaper 
members’ advisory board were renamed 
and a fifth was named to fill a vacancy. 
George .M... Rogers, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, succeeds E. Lansing Ray, St: 
Louas Globe-Democrat, who declined re- 
nomination. The other members are: 
David FE. Town, of the Hearst general 
management, New York; Hugh A. 
O’Donnell, assistant business manager 
New York Times; Gardner Cowles, pub- 
lisher Des Moines Register-Tribune; T. 
R. Williams, Pittsburgh Gazette Times 
and Chronicle-Telegraph. 

The convention broke all records in 
point of attendance and interest. More 
than 1,000 members came from all sec- 
tions of. the. United States and from 
Canada to witness and to take part in 
what was heralded in A. B. C. circles as 
“The Battle of the Century.” Last year’s 
attendance, then a record, was about 900. 

The impending struggle over the rate 
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card issue was the chief preconvention 
topic of conversation. All members had 
been circularized by both factions weeks 
before the meeting. Proxies had been 
sought by both sides. The publisher and 
advertiser delegations began arriving 
Tuesday, chiefly Inland Press Associa- 
tion members who met Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday. 

On Wednesday the Audit Bureau hosts 
began to arrive. Registration started 
Wednesday noon on the mezzanine of the 
LaSalle and continued through Thursday 
morning. Stanley Clague’s admonitions 
to “register early” in order to participate 
in the division meetings Thursday after- 
noon were well heeded. 

The LaSalle was practically taken over 

by the Audit Bureau members. A huge 
A. B. C. flag floated over the entrance 
to the hotel. Inside, the lobby was 
crowded with publishers ; advertising man- 
agers of great national concerns whose 
advertising budget run into six figures; 
agency men; magazine and farm paper 
representatives. About the lobby large 
placards told the time and place of the 
various division meetings. 

There was, however, none of the carni- 
val atmosphere of which surrounas the 
annual convention of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association each spring 
at the Waldorf in New York. No jovial 
celebrities from the comic strips grinned 
down from the walls of corridors; no 
clank of machinery came from supply and 
machinery booths. The atmosphere of 
the Audit Bureau convention was strictly 
business. 


The New York group went into action 
fast. They steamed into Chicago on the 
Century at 9:30 Wednesday morning and 
by 10:30 they were holding a pre-conven- 
tion session in room 409 of the LaSalle. 
Meeting with them were more than 50 
publishers from other cities sympathetic 
with the aims of the Gotham group. 

The four resolutions, presented at the 
newspaper session Thursday, were dis- 
cussed in detail and minor changes made 
in the wording. 

In the New York group were: J. F. 
Bresnahan, business manager, New York 
World; Hugh A. O’Donnell, assistant 
business manager, New York Times; E. 
G. Martin, business manager, Brooklyn 
Eagle; F. A. Walker, managing director, 
New York Telegram; Victor Ridder, 
New York Staats-Zeitung-Herold; L, L. 
Jones, of the New York City Publishers 
Association. 

Accompanying them, representing the 
New York State Publishers Association 
were: Jerome D. Barnum, publisher of the 
Syracuse Post-Standard and E. H. But- 
ler, publisher of the Buffalo News. 

John C. Martin, general manager of the 
New York Evening Post and business 
manager of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, arrived Thursday to cast his lot 
with the protesting group. 

The group had powerful support. 
Among their backers were all of the 
Hearst newspapers, all of the Scripps- 
Howard group, the Gannett newspapers, 
the Paul Block newspapers, the Chicago 
Tribune, the Springfield Republican, Cin- 
cimnatt Enquirer, Washington Post, 
Lowsville Herald-Post, Portland (Me.) 
Express, Syracuse Post-Standard, and 
many others. 

Before the convention opened Mr. 
Bresnahan said four hundred newspapers 
were lined up against the bureau’s plan 
to print rate cards on publishers’ state- 
ments. 


Part of the ammunition brought to the 
convention by the New York group was 
a printed pamphlet entitled, “Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations—Information from 
Annual Reports 1920-1925.” 

The pamphlet contained two powerful 
attacks upon the bureau, the one directed 
against its mounting expenditures, which 
have not resulted in greater service to 
members, according to the booklet, and 
the other concerning the membership, 
“which seems to be decreasing rather 
than increasing.” 

It has detailed tables of Audit Bureau 
expenditures as compared with earnings 
in the past five years, gleaned from the 
annual reports of Arthur Young & Co., 
auditors for the bureau, concerning ex- 
penditures. i 

The foreword of the booklet stated 


-allow commission. 


that the reports of the auditors are so 
condensed that it is possible to make a 
comparison of only a few items of income 
and expenses. The reports are further 
complicated by their practice of deduct- 
ing “charges to members” and sales and 
other incomes from the expense accounts 
instead of reporting them as income, 

In the following pages, all items of 
revenue are shown under income and the 
full amount of all items of expense, under 
expense. 

Comparisons of the financial reports for 
five years show an increase in expenses 
of $76,452.22 and an increase in revenues 
of $69,386.13. 

The membership report shows that 17° 
fewer general advertisers are taking the 
reports than?in 1921 and 12 more adver- 
tising agents. There has been an increase ~ 
in the associate membership which is 
composed of those who take the reports 
of only one class of publications. 

Expenses have increased 23 per cent in 
five years, the number of audits 15 per 
cent. In the year ‘1925, expenses in- 
creased $35,630.08, and only 9 more audits 
were released than in the year 1924. 

Comparisons of the treasurer’s reports 
are included, for the reason that they are 
more fully itemized than the income re- 
ports. 

The expenses of the audits have greatly 
increased during five years. The value 
of the reports to the publishers, as shown 
by the small number of advertisers and 
agents who take the full reports, has not 
kept pace with the cost. 

Analyzing the present membership, the 
pamphlet said: 

“The American Newspaper Publishers 
Association recognizes 526 advertising 
agencies in the United States and Can- 
ada. : 

“The names of 166 advertising agents 
appear in the Bureau’s June 24, 1926, list 
of agency members. Of this number, 150 
are recognized by the American News- 
paper Publishers Association; 28 per cent 
of the agencies to whom the publishers 
About one-half of 
these agency members are full members. 
That is, they take the full reports of the 
bureau. The other half are ‘associate’ 
agency members. Taking the reports of 
one division of publications ‘only—news- 
papers, magazines, business papers or 
agricultural papers. 

“McKittrick’s Directory of Advertisers 
lists the names of approximately 10,000 
advertisers. The bureau has a member- 
ship of 255 ‘advertisers in the United 
States and Canada. Its June, 1926, list 
contains the names of 137 national adver-— 
tisers and 118 local advertisers in the 
United States and Canada; 2% per cent 
of the whole number of advertisers. 

“The membership of advertisers and ~ 
advertising agents seems to be decreasing 
rather than increasing. The value of the 
bureau’s service to publishers depends 
upon the number of advertising agents 
and national advertisers who buy ani 
use its reports.” - 

Another A. B. C. record was broken 
Friday night when 1,000 A. B. C. mem-_ 
bers and their guests attended the am- | 
nual banquet: at the LaSalle, the clos-_ 
ing event of the A. B. C. week. Speakers 
for the evening were United States | 
Senator, Pat Harrison of Mississippi, 
former Congressman Frederick ef 
of Logansport, Ind., brother of ju | 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis, czar of base- | 
ball, and Dr. John L. Davis, humorist, of 
New York City. 

Before the speakers were introduced, 
Edith Mason and John Marshall, both of - 
the Chicago Grand Opera House Com- 
pany sang. @ 

President O. C. Harn, of the Audit 
Bureau presided at the dinner. 


AID FUND DRIVE IN UTAH ~ 


The Salt Lake City Chamber of Com- | 
merce-Commercial Club will hold its fifth 
annual drive for a $75,000 community | 
advertising fund during the week of Oct. | 
25. The money will be spent next spring, 
according to present plans, on space 
metropolitan newspapers, national m 
zines, billboards, booklets and pamphle 
conventions and a bureau of informa’ 
at the Chamber of Commerce-Comm 
cial Club, 


N. Y. TYPO WAGE RISES 
UNDER NEW CONTRACT 


Newspapers’ Offer Accepted, Giving 
Increase of $3 July 1, 1926, and $1 


Each in 1927 and 1928 
After Long Fight 


The three-year contract offered iby the 
Publishers’ Association of New York 
which was accepted this week by Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6 calls for a $3 a 
week increase retroactive to July 1, 1926, 

and $1 a week increases on July 1, 1927 
and 1928, and a 74-hour day. The agree- 
ment will terminate June 30, 1929. 

The present base scale of the union for 

a7¥%-hour day is $60 a week for day 
-workers, $63 a week for night workers 
and $66 a weck for the third shift. The 
union first asked on May 1 an increase 
of $6 a week with a 6%-hour day. 
A counter-offer of $6 a week increase, 
with a 7%-hour day, and the elimination 
of the resetting by individual newspapers 
of matter which comes into one or more 
offices in matrix or plate form, was made 
by the publishers. 

The union refused this counter-offer 
and then the publishers proposed the 
present agreement which was at first re- 
fused by the union. The International 
Typographical Union then asked the New 
York local to accept the offer or submit 
to arbitration and refused to sanction a 
Strike as long as the publishers were 
willing to arbitrate. This was agreed to 
by the union membership. 


HOW IOWA ADVERTISED 


Publisher Tells Inland of Success 
Through Editor & Publisher’s Columns 


(By Telegraph to Evitor & PUBLISHER) 


Carcaco, Ili, Oct. 21—How the ad- 
vertising of a state by its publishers 
was put across was graphically described 
oy an Iowa member, Frank D. Throop, 
dublisher of the Davenport (la.) Demo- 
‘rat, at the Inland Daily Press Associa- 
ion this week. He told of his pride in 
he close association of 28 Iowa news- 
vapers which finally became the working 
‘ody from 33 responses sent in from 45 
OWa newspapers asked to join the cam- 
vaign, The Iowa publishers at first tried 
_ Song about tall corn to advertise the 
tate but decided that the nation was 
aisled into overlooking other Iowa jin- 
erests. So they went in for paid adver- 
‘sing. They scattered their message 
mong trade journals and newspapers but 
nally, in the last year, concentrated trade 
‘urnal advertising in the Eprror & Pus- 
ISHER, with excellent results, he said. 
. full page a week in Epitor & Pups- 
SHER brought in new contracts from 
oreign advertisers at a rate heretofore 
oknown to the group, Mr. Throop 
sclared. He cited figures to show the 
creased linage in the papers represented 
‘the advertising group in 1926. There 
is been a gain of 3,660,425 lines as 
‘mpared with 1925, a gain of 21.39 per 
mt The advertising volume from 
‘nuary 1 to September 1, 1926, was 
‘690,790 lines, he stated, as compared 
'th 15,949,365 lines for the correspond- 
3 Period in 1925. Eprror & PUBLISHER, 
ter a thorough test, has now been de- 
led upon for concentration as an adver- 
‘ing medium, Mr. Throop said. When 
newspapers had been organized an 
‘ency was agreed on and copy prepared 
~ a broadside. All the member papers 
ed the Same copy so that not only was 
“ message spread nationally but Iowa 
is sold to itself with pleasing results. 


AIDING RED CROSS 


ohn C. Martin, of the Curtis-Martin 
wspapers, Inc., and Frank M. Law- 
‘ce, George Batten Company, are 
men of the newspaper and advertis- 

agency groups, respectively, in the 
jual Red Cross Roll Call. 


= ER 
| SPONSORS RADIO SHOW 


“he Fairmont (Minn.) Martin County 
lePendent sponsored the first radio 
josition held by the Fairmont Radio 
chants last week. 
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W. R. HEARST NOTES TENDENCY TOWARD 
TABLOID PRESENTATION OF NEWS 


Noted Publisher, Answering EDITOR 


tions, Declares Readers 


& PUBLISHER Ques- 


Have No Time to Separate 


Wheat from Chaff—Editors Must Do Winnowing 


(Copyrighted 1926, by Epitor & PUBLISHER) 
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William Randolph Hearst is here 
George, who is 


TENDENCY of American journal- 

ism toward the tabloid in condensa- 
tion and presentation of new was 
remarked on this week by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, answering questions asked 
him by Eprror & PusLisHeR when he 
returned to New York following a sum- 
mer spent in California. 

Mr. Hearst was asked what the aver- 
age man in the street wants to read in 
his newspapers, and he replied: 

“He wants to read all the news of 
importance and all the items of interest. 
He wants to read features, some of which 
are important and some of which are 
merely entertaining. And he wants to 
read opinions which are illuminating and 
interesting. 

“Furthermore, he wants 
presented to him briefly as 
brightly. 

“There are so many things to occupy 
the time of every man, woman and child 
in America these days that no one has a 
great deal of time to give to any particu- 
lar matter. 

“Moving pictures take part of every 
modern person’s time, the radio takes 
part, the various developments of the 
phonograph take part, and recreation in 
the open due to improved transportation 
takes quite a considerable part. 

“If you want to obtain and retain any- 
one’s attention, you must say something 
worth while and say it quickly. Hence 
the tendency of journalism towards the 
tabloid. I do not mean necessarily the 
tabloid in shape, but the tabloid in con- 
densation and presentation of news. 

“The reader has not time or inclination 
to separate the wheat from the chaff, to 
pick out the grains of information from a 
mass of words. It is the editor’s business 
to do the winnowing for him. 


everything 
well as 
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shown with Mrs. Hearst and their eldest son 
president of the New York American. 


“Lord Northcliffe was the originator of 
the tabloid form of newspaper, but not 
the originator of the intelligently con- 
densed newspaper—the newspaper which 
makes the strongest circulation appeal 
in modern journalism. 

“I think Charles A. Dana was the 
founder of that type of journalism, and 
I once heard Lord Northcliffe say he had 
modeled his Daily Mail largely on the 
idea of the old New York Sun. The 
London Daily Mail is a tabloid news- 
paper in content. 

“The tabloid newspaper in its small 
form was something of an accident, Lord 
Northcliffe had an idea that he could 
print a daily newspaper for women and 
started the London Mirror as a woman’s 
paper. It did not succeed, so he trans- 
formed the paper into a general news- 
Paper without changing the small size of 
the page. 

“This size gave him even a better op- 
portunity for condensation than he had 
had in the Daily Mail; and the value of 
the condensation was speedily proved in 
the astonishing success of the Mirror as 
a condensed newspaper. 

“When Lord Northcliffe> was in 
America on one of his trips he got out a 
special edition of the New York World in 
which everything was printed very briefly, 
in order to illustrate his idea of the news 
in tabloid form. 

“All of us. newspaper men smiled 

*patronizingly but continued to make our 
voluminous newspapers. It was not until 
years later that the success of the tab- 
loid in England compelled its adoption in 
this country.” 

“Is there any justification for publica- 
tion of private scandal ?”, Mr. Hearst was 
asked. 

“None whatever if it is Private and if 
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it is scandal. But news about the actions 
of private people ceases to be private 
when it gets into the public courts,” 
he declared. , 

“I once sat next to a man in Washing- 
ton at a dinner and he kept annoying me 
by complaining that some one of my 
newspapers had printed items about his 
brother’s divorce. 

“Finally I told him that it was deplor- 
able and I would make a compact with 
him. If he would keep his brother out 
of the police courts and out of the 
divorce courts I would keep him out of 
my newspapers, because as far as I knew 
his brother had no other claim to news- 
paper attention. 

“A good many people who object to 
the attention that newspapers give to 
their private affairs forget that their 
affairs have become of public interest 
and public importance through their own 
fault entirely, and through no fault of 
the newspapers. 

“A newspaper’s right and duty are to 
print public facts in which the public is 
interested, whether the individuals con- 
cerned are public or private.” 

“Do you think that the entertainment 
side of newspapers is being exaggerated 
or does the present age demand more 
entertainment?” was another question. 

“I do not think the entertainment side 
of newspapers is being exaggerated,” 
Mr. Hearst said. “I think the public 
demands in a newspaper both information 
and entertainment. That entertainment 
is not entirely supplied by features. It 
should largely be found in the news. 

“Good writing is an important part of 
a newspaper’s attractions. Every editor 
knows the value of human interest stories, 
the news item with a touch of humor or 
a touch of pathos, the news incident of a 
romantic character. 

“News is not altogether hard facts. 
News is what the public wants to know 
about. Important facts are always news 
but they are not all the news. 

“The human side of life interests the 
public in a newspaper as it does in a 
play. 

“The romance and tragedy of life figure 
largely in the news and always will, just 
as they figure in literature and in the 
drama. 

“In fact, they have the additional ap- 
peal in the news of being true.” 


NEWSPRINT PRICE UNCHANGED 


International Announces $3.25 Per 
Cwt., Contract Price for 1927 


The International Paper Company, on 
Oct. 18, announced the 1927 contract price 
for newsprint at $3.25 per cwt., the pres- 
ent rate charged by this company and 
other mills generally. 

As sent out by Joseph L. Fearing, vice- 
president, the announcement stated in 
part: 

“During the first half of 1927 we ex- 
pect to bring into production another 
hewsprint mill on the Gatineay River near 
Ottawa, with an ultimate capacity of 
about 600 tons per day. It is believed 
that this mill, together with our new 
mill at Three Rivers, Que., which is now 
producing at the rate of about 650 ‘tons 
per day, constitute (with the vast areas 
of timber back of them) two properties 
second to none on this continent.” 


DEWART HONORED 


Editorial Staff Gives Dinner to New 
Owner of N. Y. Sun and Telegram 


. Members of the editorial staff of the 
New York Sun gave a testimonial dinner, 
Oct. 14, to William T. Dewart, who re- 
cently purchased that paper and the New 
York Evening Telegram from the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art to which it was 
bequeathed by the late Frank A. Munsey. 
About 100 members of the newspaper’s 
staff attended. 

Short addresses were made by Mr. De- 
wart and by Frank O’Brien, present 
editor of the Sun. A telegram of con- 
gratulation was received from Edward 
P. Mitchell, former editor, now living in 
New London, Conn. 
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_ INLAND COST REPORTS NOW ON MONEY BASIS — 


Members Will Reveal Their Real Figures to Committee Confidentially—Thomason Says Newspaper 
Machinery Is 15 Years Behind Times—Inequalities in Railroad Tariff Revealed by Antrim 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


(CHICAGO, Oct. 20.—After nine years 
of research and study, members of 
the Inland Daily Press Association voted 
today for the immediate change to a unit 
cost finding system based on dollars and 
cents. The percentage system, long a lo- 
cal point of controversy because of its 
intricacy, was thrown into the discard at 
an executive session in the Hotel Sher- 
man by a majority vote and what is a 
virtual cost-finding bureau came into 
existence. The Inland meeting was the 
opening convention of “A. B. C. Week.” 

C. R. Butler of Mankato, Minn., chair- 
man of the cost-finding committee and a 
member of the committee since its incep- 
tion, led the fight for the adoption of the 
dollars and cents system and introduced 
this resolution putting it into effect: 

“The membership of Inland Daily 
Press Association approves the recom- 
mendation of the cost-finding committee 
that the survey for 1926 and thereafter 
be made in dollars and cents, on forms 
to be prepared by the committee; that 
the individual reports be submitted to the 
cost-finding committee. direct, and that 
the committee be authorized to enter into 
an agreement with a certified public ac- 
countant for the association under which 
the sanctity and privacy of all figures 
submitted shall be carefully guarded and 
that detailed reports, which shall not re- 
veal the identity of the submitting mem- 
bers, shall be submitted only to those 
contributing.” 

Associated with Mr. Butler on the 
committee are A. J. Wilhelm, Hunting- 
ton, Ind. and W. R. Donald, Mitchell 
(S. D.) Republican. 

The new system is not obligatory upon 
members, but its immediate success seems 
assured by the hearty support it received. 

Much debate has centered around the 
question of throwing open the books of a 
newspaper by putting down in actual fig- 
ures the payrolls, editorial expenses, cir- 
culation department costs and the many 
other items that go intoa newspaper. Thus 
the adoption of the system centered upon 
the ability of the committee to convince 
the members that their figures would be 
secret, that the results would be so 
couched as to conceal the identity of any 
single contributor and that no competitor 
would get information which he would 
be able to turn to his own advantage. 

The efficacy of the cost-finding system 
is established, the committee reported, re- 
ferring to the full explanation of the In- 
land’s percentage system as made by Wil 
V. Tufford, secretary-treasurer, in lust 
week’s Eprror & PUBLISHER. 

This former system is the basis of the 
money-unit system adopted, which other- 
wise is the same. It has been modified to 
make it more appealing to the subscribing 
members and it will be more highly or- 
ganized than its predecessor. 

The new system is expected to give the 
small newspaper the advantages of an 
inexpensive method of determining the ac- 
curacy of balance as an index to profit 
and loss. Furthermore, he is able to 
compare his departmental costs with the 
departmental costs of other newspapers 
in his own circulation class, the classes 
being arranged as follows: Class A, un- 
der 3,000; B, 3,000 to 8,000; C, 8,000 to 
15,000; D, 15,000 to 30,000; E, 30,000 and 
over. 

The committee announced that the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Nebraska State Associa- 
tion had adopted the Inland’s percentage 
system as a basis for evolving a system 
for its members, and that many inquiries 
received showed that the plan in general 
is sound and is needed by newspapers the 
world over. 

Fine points in negotiating a wage scale 
were told the Inland members Tuesday 
morning by Harvey J. Kelly of the spe- 
cial standing committee of the American 


By LUCILLE BRIAN GILMORE 


Joe Carmichael, director of Iowa Committee on Public Utility Information, 


Des Moines, finds pleasant the society of (left to right) 
(Mich.) News; Allyne V. Carpenter, Lincoln (Til.) 
and Inland vice-president; 


(Il.) Sentinel 


Centralia 


T. O. Huckle, Cadillac 
Courier; Verne E. Joy, 


and John C. Fisher, 


Cairo (ill.) Citizen. 


Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 

Publishers must know all the facts suc- 
cessfully to conduct a wage agreement, 
Mr. Kelly stated: 

“You must have your objective def- 
nitely in mind, and drive straight for_it 
from the very start,” he emphasized. “Be 
so well informed you can meet any argu- 
ment which may confront you.” 


The general practice of scale commit- 
tees is to quote printing scales elsewhere 
to show that an increase should be 
granted. 


“Tf this is allowed to weigh your de- 
cision, you will get a gradually increas- 
ing spiral,” Mr. Kelly said. “The wage 
comparisons must be broadened to cover 
other industries requiring approximately 
the same amount of skill.” 

Mr. Kelly here cited a new use for 
Eprror & PuBLISHER’S MARKET GUIDE. 

‘Tf. your scale is compared with a 
higher scale in city of similar population, 
use the Market GuipE to show differ- 
ences in industries, in trade, and in mar- 
kets, which may justify the higher scale 
in the other town and not in yours,” he 
said. 

Asked how to meet the stock argument 
that the printing scale should equal that 
of workers in the building trades, Mr. 
Kelly told the publishers to remember 
that work in the building trades was sea- 
sonal and that comparison should cover 
annual wages in the two fields, not daily 
compensation. 

“Some statistics show that in several 
of the building trades the men work only 
180 days a year,” he declared. “These 
things should be kept in mind when wage 
comparisons are raised.” 


Theoideal. arbitrator for a wage dispute 
was pictured by Mr. Kelly. 

“He is not a man who has lived in 
comfortable circumstances all his life, 
who has had his education paid for, and 
arrived at affluence without difficulty. He 
is rather a man now of comfortable 
means, who had to work hard in his 
youth, who knows what it means to labor 
with his hands, and who understands 
working conditions as they are, in fact 
rather than in theory. This man makes* 
the ideal arbitrator.” 

The sport page is the best page in the 
modern daily newspaper, Prof. H.. F. 
Harrington, director of the Medill School 
of Journalism, declared in his. address 
Tuesday. 

“Tt is the best-edited page and the most 
authentic in its coverage of news,” he 


stated. “It must necessarily be, because 
it has the critical scrutiny of a host of 
interested and informed readers. It in- 
terprets and criticizes the events it re- 
ports. If other sections of the paper 
were open to the same interested scrutiny, 
many faults would soon be eliminated.” 


Prof. Harrington stressed the value of 
school news in daily papers. He cited 
the Cleveland Press, Des Moines Regis- 
ter, and Evanston News-Index as papers 
that had emphasized school news with 
great success. 

Will H. McConnell of the Springfield 
(Ill.) State Journal and chairman of the 
Inland Postal Committee introduced 
George C. Lucas, executive secretary of 
the National Publishers’ Association, who 
discussed the present postal situation. 

“T feel that a second-class rate reduc- 
tion is coming,” he said. “Last year the 
postal deficit was $40,000,000. This year 
it is expected to be $35,000,000, a de- 
crease of $5,000,000, and that is in addi- 
tion to absorbing a $70,000,000 wage in- 
crease granted postal employees last 


Mr. Lucas said a rate reduction bill 
will be introduced in the coming Con- 
eress, and that the big fight will be to 
have it brought out of committee for 
vote. He urged the publishers to use in- 
fluence with their Congressmen to line 
up support for the rate reduction drive. 

The circumscribed territory in which 
a newspaper has its influence and support 
was taken up by Stephen Bolles, editor 
of the Janesville (Wis.) Daily Gazette, 
in a partial answer to four questions he 
pronounded :. 

“What is the best news policy? 

“Are not many newspapers becoming 
mere press association and feature bulle- 
tins? 

“What proportion of news should be 
purely local? 

“How many front-page heads should 
be local news stories?” 

Local news, he asserted, was the ex- 
cuse for existence of many of the news- 
papers with which he came in contact. 
The regional paper with a strong wire 
service has come into its own, he be- 
lieved, and the policy should be to pub- 
lish every bit of news into a definite ter- 
ritory. All newspapers may be alike in 
pattern, but the local news they carry 
still keeps their individuality clear. 


Features alive with human interest can 
be had. Mr. Bolles said, but “they differ 
materially from the sloppy stories written 


in the region of sky-scrapers.” He 
warned the publishers to avoid the “mere- 
ly piffle.” Often better features could 
be written inside the office, he said. 

C. C. Marquis of the Bloomington 
(Ill.) Pantagraph made a plea for 
trained agricultural men to edit farm 
pages and pointed out a definite casi 
register value to rural articles. A sur 
vey of his paper showed that 71 per cen! 
of the circulation read farm news dail; 
or occasionally, and this fact was usec 
to boost farm page advertising. 

Good will advertising for the gas in. 
dustry, unceasing over long periods, wa) 
recommended by Joe Carmichael, low: 
public utility information director. Mr 
Carmichael explained that he was no 
suggesting that first to the newspapers 
He had already urged a policy of con 
tinuous advertising at the convention o 
the American Gas Association, in Atlan 
tic City, October 12. The way is noy 
paved for the newspaper to approach th 
public utility, he said. | 

Among the arguments he used to th 
Gas Association were that advertisin 
must be the means of fostering publi 
good will and kindly consideration whe 
gas companies want favors. That is oper 
a wider market for security selling an 
it builds up the gas business by creatin 
a demand for more service. | 

To approach the gas companies, he sus 
gested several definite places to begin ac 
vertising: the economy of gas servic 
the relatively low cost in comparison wit 
other services, stability of the industr) 
its freedom from the retrenchments ¢ 
depressed economic periods because i 
use is necessary to cooking and heatin| 
He has 16 subjects available for sing 
ads or for development into series. 


The Inland Press is in an excellent / 
nancial condition at present, Wil V. Tu 
ford, secretary, stated in his annual 1) 
port. By rigid administration econom| 
a small deficit has been wiped out. Pres) 
dent William Southern, Jr., has paid 2) 
his own traveling expenses, Mr. Tuffoi| 
said, and the secretary’s office has bei| 
run on a budget totaling about one-four 
that of many smaller organizations. 


Two newspapers were elected to met. 
bership, the Marion (Ind.) Leader-Tri 
une, E. H. Johnson, publisher, and ¢ 
Bicknell (Ind.) News, F. F. McNaug) 
ton, publisher. 

The fall business outlook for the Mi! 
dle West is very good, Mr. Tufford sai. 

The newspaper industry is fifteen yea 
behind in the development of the m 
chanical advantages which automatical 
should keep pace to offset the ever i 
creasing labor costs was the stateme 
of S. E. Thomason, business manag 
Chicago Tribune, in a talk before Inla’) 
members Wednesday. ‘i 

Mr. Thomason, who was former pre 
dent of the A. N. P. A., was presenti!) 
to Inland members the work which | 
being done by the A. N. P. A. to me 
this situation, together with the oth) 
lines of its promotional work in an eff 
to interest more Inland members fo I 
come members of the larger group. | 

It was Mr. Thomason’s opinion tt 
the newspaper industry stood indict 
for this gross neglect in development | 
‘better mechanical equipment ‘for al 
efficient production. He stated that t 
Tribune found that stereotype equipm« 
now 17 years old could be used as & 
nomically as the latest type of machine 
in that department. 3 

Such lack of foresight in manufactt 
ing efficiency militated against the nev 
paper when it came to meeting incr 
labor demands of printers, stereotyp 
and pressmen to keep pace with the cv 
of living conditions which are being ma) 
possible by better wages to workmen 
other crafts, where experimental 
tutes were being maintained to le 
cost of operation in such indust 
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Sia rat toning 


— ¢. C. Marquis, manager Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph and D. W. Grandon, 


editor and manager Sterling (Ill.) Gazette. 


The speaker explained that the A. N. 

| P. A. was behind a move to establish a 
school of newspaper mechanics at Cor- 
nell University where newspaper engi- 
neers could study these problems. This 
Was one point which he brought out to 
) prove the worth of an A. N. P. A. mem- 
| bership. 
The fight for reduced postal rates for 
second-class matter, for the development 
of advertising through the association’s 
bureau, and the great benefit of the newly 
organized traffic department of the asso- 
/ ciation were emphasized also. 

Mr. Thomason concluded his talk 
showing that the problems of the larger 
_Mewspaper are identical with those of the 

smaller publications. He showed facts 
to disprove the argument that the con- 
tention of the larger newspaper to blanket 
the advertising field was a detriment to 
‘the smaller newspaper but a real benefit 
in that the work of development of the 
advertising accounts by the larger news- 
‘paper always resulted in local tie-up cam- 
paigns by which the smaller newspapers 
‘benefited in linage otherwise unavailable. 
The postal rate fight of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association was 
‘explained by J. D. Barnum, publisher of 
ithe Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard 
land chairman A. N. P. A. Postal Com- 
mittee. He warned the publishers of the 
possibility of a failure of the Congres- 
sional Postal Commission to afford any 
relief. In fact, if the commission, which 
is headed by Senator Moses, does not de- 
cide upon recommendations for legisla- 
ee at a hearing scheduled for Nov. 10, 
the commission will expire of its own 
/accord. 

“Tt is clear that the Postmaster Gen- 
ral is still adamant against second-class 
tate reductions that would help news- 
papers and readers,” said Mr. Barnum. 
‘Just what legislation Congress will con- 
sider cannot be determined until after the 
‘lections. Some believe that if the Re- 
dublicans are successful in retaining con- 
tol of both houses, there may be some 
nd of postal legislation advanced at this 
‘ession. On the other hand, there are 
hose who argue that there may be little 
egislation brought up in order that ad- 
‘ance the tactics for bringing about a spe- 
ial session next spring.” 

In an address on “How freight rates 
nter into newsprint costs,” E. Antrim, 
Jhicago Tribune, told publishers to look 
Orward to rate readjustments on news- 
tint from mills and on core returns, 
oth in carload and less than carload lots. 


The talk was illuminating to many 
ublishers in showing how they unwit- 
ngly permitted a higher rate to be 
aced upon newsprint by not being fa- 
liar with the two systems of rating, 
e basic rate on shipments moving partly 
Canada through a competitive move of 
‘e Grand Trunk to fill its empty west- 
bund cars, and the standard rate apply- 
ig to the United States roads. 
With the Canadian line sharing in more 
an 99 per cent of the newsprint move- 
jent, because the rate that way was 20 


- 


cents as against 23 cents over all-Ameri- 
can lines, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission allowed various increases. “Now 
we will see what foxy gentlemen our 
friends, the railroads, are,” continued Mr. 
Antrim. 

“When the 15 per cent general increase 
was authorized they applied it first to the 
23 cent rate of the standard lines—the 
rate that moved none of the business. 
That made a rate of 26.5 cents. Then 
they said, ‘We will now proceed to main- 
tain the “fixed relationship’ of these 
rates by making the rate via the differen- 
tial lines (Canada) three cents less.’ 
This gave them an increase in the rate 
designated as the base rate from 20 to 
23.5. In other words, they put one over 
on you publishers to the tune of one-half 
cent per 100 pounds. 

“Tf they had followed the spirit of the 
Commission’s order they would first 
have applied the 15 per cent increase to 
the base rate, which would have made it 
23 cents. Right then was the time for 
the publishers to get up on their hind 
legs and holler. You would have won 
your case easily. 

“When the 25 per cent increase came 
along, they hadn’t heard a holler, so they 
proceeded to apply that in the same way, 
making the new rate 30 cents instead of 
29. Then came the 40 per cent increase, 
and, of course, it was easy for the rail- 
roads.” 

Mr. Antrim presented a table showing 
that the ultimate result in this system was 
that at their peak the base rate should 
have been 40.5 cents, but was 43, while 
the standard was 46, where it should 
have been 43.5. The last reduction made 
the base rate 38.5, where it should have 
been 36.5, and the standard rate 41.5 in- 
stead of 39.5. 

The rate-of 38.5 today, thus 40 cents a 
ton higher than it would have been had 
the publishers been on their toes, he con- 
cluded, and it makes a pretty penny for 
the publishers when applied to millions 
of tons. 

The adroit, frank, friendly approach to 
the space buyer was advocated by J. K. 
Groom, director of the National Adver- 
tising Section of the Northern Illinois 
group. Mr. Groom recalled many in- 
stances where ethics had been fractured 
in competition and also in the handling 
of a space buyer by a newspaper. Solicit- 
ors should be coached that friendliness is 
the best asset a newspaper can have and 
should not employ bragging, bullying or 
blustering to get business, nor forget that 
they are dealing with shrewd and sensi- 
tive people, he said. Mr. Groom recom- 
mended “friendly co-operation” between 
competing newspapers. 

Sharp words were spoken at Wednes- 
day morning’s session about newspaper 
commercial enterprises employing the 
word “Inland” in their corporate names. 
The meeting was informed that a promi- 
nent Illinois person, name not revealed, 
had taken a trip through the east with 
expenses paid by representing himself to 
be an emissary of the Inland Daily Press 


Association and that an advertising 
agency is using “Inland” in its business. 
The result was the adoption of a resolu- 
tion warning against persons not mem- 
bers of the group who represent them- 
selves as such, and forbidding the use of 
fn Inland name to all. who are not mem- 
ers. 

Successful consolidations were taken up 
at Wednesday’s session by A, O..Lindsay, 
president and director of sales of the 
Quincy Newspapers, Inc., publishing the 
Quincy (Ill.) Herald-Whig and the 
Quincy Journal, and D. W. Grandon, of 
the Tribune-Post of LaSalle, Ill. Mr. 
Lindsay expressed the belief that multiple 
newspaper service was unnecessary to a 
community, but that consolidation must 
be approached with a certainty of larger 
profits and an enlarged field for adver- 
tisers at reasonable rates. 

A woman appeared on the platform in 
the person of Mrs. Allyne V. Carpenter, 
publisher of the Lincoln (Ill.) Evening 
News. She read a paper which was to 
have been delivered by Frank T. Carroll, 
advertising director of the Indianapolis 
News and president of the Newspaper 
Advertising Executives Association on 
“The Advertising Manager’s Job.” 

“This is the age of specialization,” said 
Mr. Carroll. “The advertising man who 
accomplishes most must concentrate on 
one class of advertising and develop 
that to its maximum. Even on_ the 
smaller papers, I believe it wise to have 
classified handled by a separate man. It’s 
a ‘business by itself, and the same is true 
of national advertising. 

“As the paper grows it must have more 
salesmen. As the sales force increases 
the ability of the advertising manager as 
an executive becomes more important. 
On his ability to pick men, to develop 
them, and to get them to work with him, 
depends his success. The supervision of 
the sales force, the training of salesmen, 
getting increased business with a reduced 
sales force, holding regular inspirational 
meetings to develop morale—all these are 
of importance to the manager who is on 
the job. 

“After all, the biggest part of the ad- 
vertising manager’s job is training and 
handling salesmen in order to get the 
most out of them. In this way a good 
manager multiplies his own ability to 
secure business for his paper. The adver- 
tising manager must be allowed to select 
his own material. These men should be 
responsible only to their manager. In 
selecting salesmen there are several points 
that demand consideraticn. Appcarance 
is rated almost 50 per cent by some sales- 
managers. Then, too, the man whose 
conversation is cheerful and optimistic is 
welcome where the pessimistic whining 
fellow can not get a look in. Naturally, 
a knowledge of the mechanics of adver- 
tising is a great asset, yet my own ex- 
perience indicates that we have better re- 
sults with untrained salesmen who love 
their work than with men who have 
worked on many newspapers, but who ex- 
pect to get by because of their greater 
knowledge of the tricks of the trade. 
After all, given a reasonable degree of 
intelligence, the advertising salesman re- 
acts to the life insurance formula: ‘Ex- 
pose yourself to a lot of business and you 
are bound to get some.’ Leg work, 
energy, perseverance—these are the great- 
est assets of the successful advertising 
salesman. ee 

“T have no patience with the advertising 
manager who does not persistently and 
insistently demand that his efforts be 
supported through regular, intelligently 
planned promotion in his own paper. : 

“Many of the biggest publishers with 
rates from $7 per inch up are using pro- 
motion matter on a schedule that demands 
rejection of paid advertising before pro- 
motion copy can be omitted. Classified 
promotion has every reader as a prospect. 
Display promotion has a smaller per- 
centage of people who may be interested 
to the extent of becoming purchasers of 
space. But well-written promotion carry- 
ing an interesting story of the romance 
of business and the value of your paper 
as a builder of industry can be made so 
dynamic that every reader of your paper 
is given an additional reason for loyalty. 

“The newspaper represents the only in- 
dustry that publishes its sales records 
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every day. With this information. avail. 
able there is no reason why every dollar 
spent by every advertiser in your city in 
newspapers, should not be accounted for. 
That doesn’t mean that the advertising 
manager should make his job one of 
Statistics, nor that he should spend ‘much 
of his time getting them out. Where 
there is more than one Paper in a city 
accurate detailed statistics become in- 
creasingly important. The gains or losses 
showing on the report today were proba- 
bly made six or eight months ago. But 
the daily, weekly or monthly report shows 
the trend for or against you or your com- 
petitor. It’s the pulse of your business, 
and enables you to diagnose the health of 
your property. : 

“When the advertising manager realizes 
that he is, after all, a sales manager, 
newspaper advertising will grow even 
faster than it has in the past. One of 
the best sales managers among the ad- 
vertising managers of my acquaintance 
has adopted this slogan as applied to his 
advertising department: ‘If you need 
help ask for it—if you don’t need help, 
prove it.’” 

William A, Thomson, New York, di- 
rector of the Advertitsing Bureau of the 
A. N. P. A., spoke and introduced the 
Chicago manager, F. Guy Davis, and the 
Pacific Coast manager, Walter Burn of 
San Francisco, 

“In selling national 

seems to me that you have two things of 
equal importance to offer the advertiser,” 
said Mr. Thomson. 
“The first is the value to him of the 
market which you cover and the second 
is the extent to which you cover that 
market. In other words, what you are 
offering 1s not only the circulation and 
influence of a medium of advertising but 
also a place in which advertising can be 
done profitably. 

“If this is logical, I think it is equally 
logical to expect the newspaper which 
is selling national advertising to know 
its Own market thoroughly and to be in 
position to give the advertiser the benefit 
of this knowledge, 

“AL believe you should be able to show 
an advertiser rather conclusively just 
what his opportunities for marketing a 
product successfully may be in your com- 
munity. This means that your data 
should include a study of possible whole- 
sale and retail outlets, a summary of the 
competition both local and general which 
he may have to face, an idea of the 
dealer attitude toward kindred products 
and some worth-while conclusions as to 
Present or potential consumption of the 
article. 

“I know of a recent case where an 
advertiser made the point he could not 
afford to spend $1,000 in newspaper ad- 
Merten im a certain city because his 
sales quota for that locality was onl 
$3,000. The service department of : 
newspaper made an analysis of dealer 
outlet and the like and was able to show 
him a report which caused him to raise 
his sales quota to $10,000 and to go ahead 
with the campaign, 

“This kind of data is useful also in 
soliciting advertising as well as in help- 
ing advertisers who are already consider- 
ing a market. 

“Once a newspaper has faithfully 
tackled the job of market analysis, it is 
bound to find many neglected opportuni- 
ties for national advertisers. 


“This Suggests another prospect which 
I think most newspapers neglect and that 
is the local manufacturer. I have al- 
Ways been impressed by the fact that in 
most communities there are few contacts 
between the newspaper and the factory. 
The factory may be orte producing a 
product which is sold all Over the country. 
It may be turning out an advertised 
article but too often there is little or no 
sign of the product or of the advertising 
in the territory surrounding the plant. 
Any newspaper can tell you the names 
of all the local advertisers but in my 
experience very few advertising depart- 
ments know much about the big chimneys 
that dot the horizon on the outskirts of 
the town, unless it happens to be the 
name of the man to see if vou are getting 
out a special edition. The reason for 
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Editor 


PROFIT, ERWIN TELLS CAROLINIANS 


His Paper, Columbia State, Is Sold to Agents and Carriers 
on 50-50 Basis—Coley New President—Value of 
Serial Stories Questioned 


(By Telegraph to Epiror & PUBLISHER) 


PARTANBURG, S. C., Oct. 19.— 
With the election of officers for the 
ensuing year and the selection of Ashe- 
ville, N. C., as the place of meeting in 
1927, the seventh annual convention of 
the Carolina Circulation Managers’ As- 
sociation came to a close this afternoon, 
following a two days’ session in this city. 
As a fitting compliment to his ability 
and extreme activity as acting president 
of the association, Will X. Coley, Raleigh 
News and Observer, was chosen as presi- 
dent for the ensuing year, and J. M. Bla- 
lock, circulation manager for the Journal- 
Herald of this city, was chosen for the 
position of second vice-president. - Other 
officers elected were: First vice-presi- 
dent, S. G. Bagwell, Charlotte News, and 
Cc. C. Council, of the Durham Herald, 
secretary-treasurer; J. R. Marks, of 
Asheville, was chosen a member of the 
board of directors, and J. L. Erwin, of 
the Columbia State, and Miss C. McCas- 
kill, Fayetteville Observer, were selected 
to fill vacancies in that body. 

Discussion of timely topics calculated 
to advance and improve the circulation 
departments of the various papers rep- 
resented in the organization occupied 
practically all of the time of the conven- 
tion. Twenty-five of the 35 representa- 
tive newspapers in the Carolinas were 
represented. Last night at the Franklin 
Hotel, the members were entertained 
with an elaborate banquet by the man- 
agement of the Journal-Herald Company. 
Will Rogers, cowboy humorist and un- 
official ambassador of America to Europe, 
was one of the principal speakers of the 
evening. 

Co-operation between the circulation 
and editorial departments was stressed by 
Acting President Coley when he made 
his opening address. He urged unity 
among the various departments of the 
newspapers in the effort to get the best 
results, while the editorial policy of the 
paper, methods to meet competition in 
lowering subscription rates for the benefit 
of certain classes, effectiveness of sample 
copies and the handling of agents and 
solicitors were the principal subjects he 
desired to bring before the meeting. 

Charles O. Hearon, of the Spartanburg 
Herald, spoke on the merits of the cir- 
culation men and what they meant to the 
newspapers, advancing his opinion as to 
the opportunities offered in the Carolinas 
for the furtherance of the newspaper in- 
terests. 

The members of the association went 
on record as being opposed to the publica- 
tion of serial stories, following a pro- 
longed discussion, but agreed that these 
and other features had been taken up in 
many instances where there was a de- 
mand for them. 

“The Code of Ethics for Circulation 
Managers” was one of the principal top- 
ics of the first day’s session, which was 
presented by C. C. Council, of Durham, 
while the best methods of handling street 
sales and sales boys were advanced by 
Mr. Bynum, of the Raleigh News and 
Observer. j 

Mr.’ Council did not propose a definite 
code, but submitted a proposal which was 
accepted in principle by the association 
and a committee headed by J. M. Marks, 
Asheville Citizen, was named to re-draft 
the measure. The proposal in the main 
provided for a closer relationship between 
the circulation men with regard to the 
establishment of agencies, and the con- 
duct of the circulation business upon 
higher and broader planes. 

Discussion of the subject, “Does in- 
crease in Circulation Warrant the Cost 
of Making Deliveries by Special Automo- 
biles to Individual Subscribers and Deal- 
ers?” advanced by C. Eador, of the Win- 
ston-Salem Journal, was one of the most 
interesting of the session. The promo- 


tion of this plan, in one instance cited by 
the speaker, after a period of fifteen 
months, resulted in the government put- 
ting bus and mail service into the terri- 
tory, which had hitherto been served at 
the expense of the newspaper. Another 
instance cited, in which two papers en- 
gaged in strong competitive efforts, re- 
sulted in financial losses to both. This 
point of discussion revealed there are cer- 
tain territories that can be served both 
to the advantage of the subscribers and 
paper when the circulation is not made 
prohibitive by aggressive competition. 

J. L. Erwin, of the Columbia State, 
discussed the subject, “Can a Publisher 
Produce a Newspaper and Sell to Agents 
on a Fifty-Fifty Basis?” During the 
course of his remarks, Mr. Erwin pointed 
to the success his paper was having in a 
venture of this nature. , 

“We put on the fifty-fifty -basis some 
time ago in many of the cheaper sections 
of our town and smaller towns through- 
out South Carolina,’ he said, “selling 
routes to the carriers, and have been able 
to show a large increase, not only in Co- 
lumbia, but throughout the State. While 
our percentage of profit is not large, we 
are taking in more money and in suffh- 
cient quantity to more than pay the in- 
creased expense; consequently, we can 
turn over more money to the general 
profit column. It is the duty of the paper 
to educate the people and the live circula- 
tion manager will figure just what the 
possibilities of a locality are and go at it 
the same as a farmer would a field. It 
costs more to cultivate some fields than 
others, but cultivation we must have.” 

An important subject and one which 
was heartily endorsed by the members of 
the association was that of “Mail Sub- 
scription Rates Based on Zones,” pre- 
sented by J. M. Blalock, of the Journal- 
Herald. It was the opinion of the ma- 
jority that newspapers coming under the 
Carolinas organization should take imme- 
diate steps to make the necessary increase 
in subscription rate beyond either the sec- 
ond or third zones of the respective local- 
ities to assimilate the increase in the post- 
age rates prevailing on newspaper mail 
matter in these localities. 

Several members have already taken 
the step in this direction, which, accord- 
ing to the reports made in the discussions, 
is meeting with much success and prov- 
ing a material financial aid to the circula- 
tion departments. 

Following the conclusion of the closing 
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session this afternoon, President Coley 
announced he would name the standing 
committees of the association within a 
very short time and immediately upon 
perfecting this part of the organization, 
steps will be taken toward perfecting ar- 
rangements for the eighth annual meeting 
in Asheville next year. 


SEEK UNIFORM RATES 
ON ILLINOIS BUSES 


Modern Newspaper Transportation 
Methods Reviewed by Central 
States Circulators at 
Chicago 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PUBLISHER) 

Cricaco, Oct. 19—The adjustment of 
bus rates for newspaper hauling will be 
chief among the problems and activities 
before the members of the Central States 
Circulation Managers Association for 
the next few months. It was decided at 
the semi-annual meeting held here today 
that Illinois. circulation managers will 
make a survey of the bus rates within 
their State and endeavor to reach some 
conclusion as to equitable costs and the 
availability of buses chartered exclusively 
for passenger carrying, 

Indiana, it. was pointed out, is the 
pioneer State in getting uniformity of 
rates. Outside of Indiana the bus driver 
or company charges what he will or drives 
the best bargain he can, and the rates 
were found to vary 50 and 75 per cent in 
various communities for equal service. 

Clarence [yster, Peoria Star, is con- 
ducting the Illinois survey. He discussed 
the entire problem before the circulation 
managers of [llinois, Indiana, lowa,. Ken- 
tucky, Michigan and Wisconsin at today’s 
meeting at the La Salle Hotel. The com- 
pleted survey will be used to make an 
appeal to the State Commerce Commis- 
sion or the Legislature for a uniform bus 
order. 

J. N. Eisenlord, Chicago Daily News: 
was the chairman of a round table discus- 
sion which occupied the entire afternoon 
session. 

Among the speakers were: Paul Kinzel, 
Springfield State Journal, “The Evil of 
Making Agents Eat Papers’; Roy 
Parrish, Decatur (Ill.) Herald, “How 
Can Outside Agents and Carriers Be 
Urged to Get Circulation Without 
Awards Being Offered Them?”; R. S. 
Schmedel, /ndianapolis News, who dis- 
cussed “Rural Circulation”; Clarence 
Bevinger, Terre Haute Post, on “Prize 
Contests and How to Stimulte Reader 
Interest in Them”; and Charles Payne, 
Indianapolis Star, who spoke on “Advan- 
tages of Oreanization in Spreading Good 
Circulation Ideas.” 

A mail poll was ordered on a proposi- 
tion to advance the meetings of. the asso- 
ciation from April to March and from 
October to September. 


ALL INLANDERS ARE HAPPY 


A trio of them are here shown (left to right): 


W. O. Paisley, editor and 


manager Marion (Ill.) Republican; Emery A. Odell, publisher Munroe (Mich.) 
Times; F. G. Smith, secretary and manager Waukegan (Wis.) Sun. 
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NEWSPRINT MILLS MAKE 
18%, MORE PAPER 


Nine Months’ Product of U. S. and 
Canadian Plants Totals 2,640,747 
Tons—Mill Stocks 33,245 


Tons 


Newsprint production in the United 
States during Sept., 1926, amounted to 
136,167. tons and shipments to 135,300 
tons. Production in Canada amounted to 
161,287 tons and shipments to 162,740 
tons, making a total United States and 
Canadian production of 297,554 tons and 
shipments of 298,040 tons. The news- 
print mills also made 1,409 tons of hang- 
ing paper in September, 227 tons of 
which were made in Canada. During 
September 16,525 tons of newsprint was 
made in Newfoundland and 1,345 tons in 
Mexico, so that the total North American 
production for the month amounted to 
315,424 tons. For the nine months of 
1926 the Newfoundland output of news- 
print totaled 133,590 tons, an increase of 
145 per cent over 1925, and the Mexican 
output 9,572 tons, an increase of 1 per 
cent compared with the previous year. — 

During September the United States 
mills operated at 95.7 per cent of rated 
capacity and the Canadian mills at 99.( 
per cent. y 

The United States mills made 12 pe 
cent more in the first nine months of 192¢ 
than in the same period of 1925, and the 
Canadian mills made 24 per cent moré 
than in the first nine months of 1925. 

The combined production of the Unitec 
States and Canadian mills in the first nin 
months of 1926 was 18 per cent mor 
than in same period of 1925. 

Stocks of newsprint at United State; 
mills totaled 18,741 tons at the end o 
September and at Canadian mills 14,684 
tons, making a combined total of 33,42: 
tons, which was equivalent to 2.7 days 
average production. ; 


UNITED STATES MILLS 
PRODUCTION 
Shipments 
Tons Tons Mill 
per Month per Month Stock 
1926-First quarter. 138,519 136,771 18,35: | 
April 145,327 144,600 19,47. 
May 141,032 142,294 18,20 | 
June 142,166 141,521 18,85 | 
July 140,516 142,690 16,52, 
August 139,259 136,564 19,09 
September... 136,167 135,300 18,74. 
Nine months. 1,260,025 1,253,282 18,74 | 
1925—Nine months. 1,127,436 1,120,350 27,28 | 
1924—Nine months. 1,109,246 1,103,547 23,48 | 
1923—Nine months. 1,126,192 1,118,581 24,66 | 
1922—Nine months. 1,069,619 1,074,743 18,81 
1921—Nine months. 910,870 905,392 30,24 
1920—Nine months, 1,139,300 1,130,076 24,59 
CANADIAN MILLS | 
1926—First quarter. 143,148 141,053 14,80/ 
Prise ee A 151,739 154,015 12,41. 
May 153,969 151,990 14.33. 
June 158,601 161,108 11,79! 
naby tere 5 163,037 161,824 12,96 
August...... 162,545 160,031 15,62! 
September... 161,387 162,740 14,68| 
Nine months. 1,380,722 1,376,868 14,68 
1925—Nine months. 1,115,232 1,113,807 22,86 
1924—Nine months, 1,015,793 1,008,079 21,54. 
1923—Nine months. 943,692 931,617 18,67. 
1922—Nine months. 794,848 794,137 14,08 
1921—Nine months. 580,676 572,697 17,03! 
1920—Nine months. © 661,021 659,847 8,14 


UNITED STATES AND CANADIAN MILL! 


1926—-First quarter. 281,667 278,491 
A DEH aneine 297,066 298,615 
IMIS y: eee eee 295,001 294,284 
J WSASh re heee 300,767 302,629 
July 303,553 304,514 
Aug ae 301,804 296,595 
September... 297,554 298,040 
Nine months. 2,640,747 2,630,150 
1925—Nine months. 2,242,668 2,234,157 
1924—Nine months. 2,125,039 2,111,626 
1923—Nine months. 2,069,884 2,050,198 
1922—Nine months. 1,864,467 1,868,880 | 
1921—Nine months. 1,491,546 1,478,089 
1920-Nine months. 1,800,321 1,789,923 


MORE SPACE NEEDED 


Consider New Quarters — 4 


William P. Beazell, assistant managin 
editor of the New York ora 
president of the Newspaper Club, call 
a special meeting for the evening of Oc 
22 to consider proposals for new quartei 
for the club. The present clubrooms 
the Bush Terminal Building on — 
42nd _ street, which have been oc 
since the establishment of the club 
years ago, have been outgrown, 
members believe. 


Members of the New York State Circulation Managers Association, attending th 
right) Fred Arn, Gloversdale Leader-Republican; Maurice Eisenman, Metropolitan News Company, New 
Binghamton Press; Charles Hertzig, 
M. Decker, Rochester Democrat & Chronicle; A. E. MacKinnon, 
Second Row: (left to right) Earl Jones, New York Commercial ; 
R. E. Kurz, Brooklyn Eagle; Daniel W. Tanner, 
Louis Gautier, New York Morning Telegraph; Martin A. Miner, Syracuse Post-Stanard: Abram Newman, New York 
traffic superintendent, A.N.P.A., William W. 
Al Zimmerman, New 


S. England, Gloversville Leader-Republican: Charles 
Herald; William Baldwin, New York W orld; R. D. 
McKernan, Kings County Delivery, Brooklyn. 
Alfred Brandon, Long Island City Star; 
Times; M. Adams, Watertown Times; 

| Evening Post; John Sternicker, Kings County 

Saxe, American Newspaper Promotion Service; 
Burke, Brooklyn; Howard J. Appley, 


Blewer, 


Binghamton Sun: 


Delivery; Frank Conley, Watert 
A. Seagal, New York; L. A. Glacken, 
George Erb, Jr., Buffalo News; Charles Bailey, New 
(L. I.) News; Louis Weinstock, Metropolitan News Company, New York; D. Bertrand, 


New York World 
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Utica Observer-Dispatch. 


own Standard; W. J. Mathey, 
Wail Street Journal; 
York; 


e convention in New York City, pictured above, are: 


York; John T. Calkins, 
Metropolitan News Company ; 


Bottom row (left to 
Elmira Star-Gazette; Glen 
Bernard Knight, Syracuse 


Advertising Club of New York; James 
Frank Roberts, Rochester Times-Union; 
Top Row: Charles Congdon, Watertown 


York World; Michael 
Theodore Edson, Rockville Centre 


Shreveport, La.; Lewis Boller, Hornell Tribune-Times; E. Weisman, 


CIRCULATION TECHNIQUE ENGAGES 
__ NEW YORK DISTRIBUTION EXPERTS 


Calkins Advises Thorough Analysis of Readers’ Preference in 
News and Features and Interest in Advertising — 


R. D. M. Decker Is Elected President 


| 


A DEFINITION of a “good circula- 
| tion manager” was offered this week 
by Edwin S. Friendly, business manager 
| of the New York Sun, addressing the an- 
nual banquet of the New York State Cir- 
culation Managers’ Association, held Oct. 
19 at the Hotel Martinique, New York, 
“The circulation manager who is alive 
and showing progress,” Mr. Friendly 
said, “must be in constant touch with his 
editorial department. He should know 
| Hews values in order to be able to judge 
how many extra copies a big story will 
sell aS soon as it breaks. The best circu- 
lation manager for a metropolitan news- 
Paper is one who has had small city ex- 
| Pertence, because he usually has served 
in-all departments of a newspaper, and 
brings with him experience which’ men 
working only in the larger cities are 
{never able to obtain.” 
| The New York circulators, represent- 
jing all larger cities of the state, met in 
New ork on Tuesday and Wednesday 
‘this week. R. D. M. Decker, Rochester, 
Hey)’ Democrat & Chronicle, was 
elected president, succeeding Charles E. 
‘Blewer, Binghamton Press. 
| Another speaker at the annual banquet 
Was Bernarr Macfadden, publisher of the 
| ew York Evening Graphic. 
| Mr. Friendly urged the circulation men 
to Support their state association, because, 
© Said, such a body enabled members to 
obtain valuable information concerning 
methods of building up circulation, 
he large city circulation manager 
Should feel there are a great many things 
€ can learn from the. smaller city circu- 
ation man,” he said. “For example, 
| i of transportation are the same 
] ; 


la 


for a newspaper with big circulation as 
for the paper with a smaller number of 
readers. Last year, when Senator Moses 
made a tour of the country investigating 
newspaper postal rates in various cities, 
some of the most beneficial information 
for the publishers was brought out by the 
small-town circulation managers. 

“The same fact holds true as regards 
new methods of transportation, the use 


of automobiles for suburban and long- 
distance hauling, as well as state laws re- 
lating to news boys and news dealers. In 
fact, there are any number of problems 
in the solution of which the experience 
of a man in one town is of value to a 
man in another. 

“Just as the publishers’ association is a 
very helpful organization, so should your 
association be vital to all circulation man- 
agers of the state.” 

President Blewer opened the conven- 
tion Tuesday morning, when papers were 
read by M. A. Miner, Syracuse Post- 
Standard; and Glen S. England, Glovers- 
ville and Johnstown (N. Y.) Leader Re- 
publican. Considerable discussion  fol- 
lowed Mr. Miner’s paper, which was on 
methods for mail promotion. 

“Road men, local subscription agents 
and postmasters make up the best or- 
ganization for promotion of mail sub- 


R. D. M. Decker, Rochester (N.Y.) Democrat & Chronicle, new president 
New York State Circulation Managers’ Assn., receiving well wishes of C. E. 
Blewer, Binghamton (N. Y.) Daily Press, retiring president. 


scriptions,” Mr. Miner said. “The road- 
men will work and re-work assigned ter- 
ritories, selling your paper to new and 
renewal subscribers and explaining any 
special offer you may have. They will 
travel in cars, preferably their own, and 
will be paid a salary to cover car up- 
keep, in addition to commission on busi- 
ness obtained and a bonus on new orders 
over a certain number each week. 

“Local agents and postmasters, if they 
are your friends, will produce consider- 
able business for you. Supply them with 
receipt books, order blanks and envelopes 
to make order-taking easy. They should 
be paid a flat commission, usually 10 per 
cent. 

“A prospect list, made up from unre- 
newed expirations and from © other 
sources, will prove a valuable promotion 
medium. Keep it up to:date, and ‘hit it 
up’ occasionally with’ circulars and any 
special offers you may have.” 

Argument following Mr. Miner’s sug- 
gestions were concerned chiefly with 
whether road men and agents should be 
paid on a commission or salary basis. Mr. 
Blewer declared $50 a week should be 
considered a reasonable salary for road- 
men. He said he had found that by pay- 
ing commission services could be. ob- 
tained at a little lower rate. 

Mr. Decker, the president-elect, cau- 
tioned members to analyze. their mailing 
lists carefully, because, he maintained, 
national advertisers discount all mail sub- 
scribers beyond a certain radius. 

“There is considerable danger attached 
to the payment of commissions to road 
men and agents,” F. T. Conley, Water- 
town Standard, declared. He related how 
some smooth talkers had once put it over 
in his town, obtaining commissions for 
subscriptions paid for with checks dated 
in advance, which later proved worthless. 

Don C. Seitz, former business manager 
of the New York World, now an asso- 
ciate editor of the Outlook, was the 
speaker at the luncheon Tuesday. He de- 
scribed what he termed “strance changes 
in the handling of papers in the last de- 
cade and curious shifts in the public atti- 
tude toward the press.” 
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“The greatest improvement recently has 
been made by the country newspapers,” 
Mr. Seitz declared, “while most metro- 
politan newspapers are chasing butterflies, 
creating great confusion in their circula- 
tion departments over a flood of nothing 
in particular. 

“In the larger cities today there is such 
a flood of editions that the readers. have 
beéome confused and don’t get value for 
their money. The papers never catch up 
with the news. The whole news system is 
out of joint. Although the delivery organi- 
zation and the handling of papefs gen- 
erally has beer¥*developed to the nth ‘de- 
gree, the editors apparently have quit 
working.” ~ 

Mr. Seitz blamed this situation on the 
war with its voluntary censorship. Be- 
cause of the censorship, he pointed out, 
it became easy for the newspaper men‘ not 
to do anything. 

“The greatest danger confronting the 
newspaper world today,’ he concluded, 
‘Ss that the newspapers are being taken 
out of the journalistic catagory and are 
rapidly coming into the hands of bankers, 
who see in the press only a money-mak- 
ing machine.” 

At the annual election held on Wednes- 
day morning, other officers chosen in addi- 
tion to Mr. Decker were: George Erb, 
Jr., Butfalo News, first vice-president and 
William F. Baldwin, New York World, 
second vice-president. Alfred W. Cocker- 
ill, Utica (N. Y.) Press, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

New directors are: Edward Dobson, 
Brooklyn Times; Bernard Knight, Syra- 
cuse Herald; David Tanner, Utica Ob- 
server-Dispatch; and Charles Waterfield, 
New York Times. 

Speakers on Wednesday included: J. J. 
Allardice, Brooklyn Eagle; Mr. Tanner 
and John T. Calkins, Elmira Star-Gazette. 

Mr. Allardice maintained that the 
“home delivery” or independent carrier 
method of delivery can be made as suc- 
cessful in a large city as it can in the 
smaller towns. 

“Publishers have come to realize,’ he 
said, “that it is just as essential for a 
newspaper to control its own well-trained 
selling and distributing organization, as 
it is.for any other big industry, and that 
with their own controlled carrier organ- 
ization, their readers will be served every 
night, no matter what the weather con- 
ditions are, or what day of the week it 
may be. Circulation figures will not drop 
on holidays because newsdealers refuse 
to open their stores. 

“We have been experimenting with 
home delivery in Brooklyn for the last 
few months, and the system seems to be 
working out well. We have experienced 
no trouble in making collections in any 
of our branches. Our boys are collecting 
the money for their papers, and we have 
no accounts in arrears. Our carrier or- 
ganization is one that we are proud of. 

“Tf a newspaper covers an entire city 
with independent carrier service, it is only 
natural to assume that newsstand sales 
will fall off. Thgre is no way to get 
around this. In big cities, however, there 
are sO many newspapers sold on news- 
stands that dealers are more independent 
than they are in smaller cities. If a news- 
paper in a large city breaks away from 
a newsdealer to establish home delivery, 
the newsdealer, as a rule, does not seem 
to take it very seriously. He simply tries 
harder to sell more of the papers he has 
on his stand.” 

Mr. Calkins, speaking on the value of 
circulation to a newspaper publisher, di- 
vided his subject into three groups for 
analysis. The three circulation groups he 
listed as: first, the breadth; second, the 
acceptance; and third, the depth. 

“By breadth we mean the size of the 
circulation and its buying power,” he ex- 
plained. “By acceptance, we mean the 
intensity of reader acceptance of the news 
and advertisements; and by depth, we 
mean the reader’s readiness to buy. 

“A publisher wants to know how many 
families there are, not only in the home 


town of publication, but also in the subur- ° 


ban towns. He also wants to know the 
buving power of these communities, what 
kind of people live there, whether they 
spend money for advertised articles, how 
much they spend, and whether they are 


able to spend at all. Such an analysis 
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is very yaluable in assisting the national 
advertising department of any paper to 
obtain a campaign, 

“Another feature in circulation breadth 
relates to the coverage of magazines in 
any given territory. The advertising de- 
partment is forever fighting the old, old 
story that complete coverage cannot be 
obtained without use of magazines. 

“Go into the facts and find out. for 
your publisher what magazines aré cir- 
culated in your trading area. We did 
and to our surprise we found that only 
one magazitie, a woman’s journal, had 
as much as 10 per cent coverage in the 
city of Elmira against better than 98 per 
cent of our newspaper coverage, and only 
one general magazine has as much’ as 
10 per cent coverage. . g 

“Reader acceptance is a thing that 
every newspaper publisher should know 
exactly and without guess. Just because 
a newspaper is received in a home is no 
reason that the contents, news and adver- 
tising are accepted. An accurate survey 
should be made to find out what your 
readers think of your newspaper. Find 
out, for instance, how many readers 
actually read the advertisements, how 
many the news. 

“Results are apt to surprise and edu- 
cate you. We found, as an example, that 
98 per cent of the readers of one of the 
newspapers read the advertisements regu- 
larly. More than 91 per cent expressed 
the opinion that this same newspaper was 
a direct benefit to them and they believed 
the news printed in it. ese facts an- 
swered the question of reader acceptance, 
and they formed a powerful argument for 
the publisher.” 

Mr. Tanner said he had been convinced 
that the use of serial stories was one of 
the best ways to hold old readers and 
develop new ones. 

The association members with their 
wives concluded the convention on Wed- 
nesday afternoon by taking a trip down 
the bay in a boat furnished for them by 
New York City. 


“REDISCOVERING ILLINOIS” 


Newspaper Men Plan Campaign to Tell 


State About Itself 
(By Telegraph to Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


Cuicaco, Oct. 19.—The tale of “Re- 
discovering Illinois,’ was told to fifteen 
members of the Publicity Committee of 
the Illinois Chamber of Commerce, meet- 
ing Tuesday in connection with various 
gatherings of publishers and editors. All 
the members of the committee are con- 
nected with newspapers. 

The Committee’s purpose is to “ac- 
quaint Illinois people with the long, 
spraddled-out State that has a range for 
climate nurturing everything from cotton 
to hard wheat, and producing minerals 
ranging from fluorspar to fool’s gold.” 

Under the chairmanship of Seymour 
Oakley, editor of the. Peoria Star, the 
series of articles covering ‘the different 
regions of Illinois was explained. The 
writer once a week takes a representative 
community and turns it inside out so that 
its good points, those often overlooked 
by the community itself, are shown to the 
entire State. 

“Tt is our job to sell Illinois to itself,” 
said Mr. Oakley. “When we have shown 
Illinois to the Illinois people and have 
sold them their own State, we are going 
out and sell the State to the nation at 
large in the same way.” 

The Committee had all Inland Daily 
Press Association members from Illinois 


Later members attended a theatre party. 


BIG PAPER IN MILWAUKEE 


The largest daily newspaper ever pub- 
lished in Wisconsin came off the presses 
of the Milwaukee Journal October 15. 
With a 72-page paper, and 447 columns 
9 inches of net paid advertising, the state 
record as well as the Journal record was 
broken. Previously, the record paper 
was the Milwaukee Journal of October 


16, 1925, with 64 pages, and 415 columns’ 


17 inches of net paid advertising. 


An appropriate present for a girl is 
anything she can wear; for a boy, any- 
thing he can eat—St. Paul Dispatch. 


_Mr. Houston continued. 
as guests at a dinner, Tuesday night.” 


PRESS FIRM ELECTS 
HOUSTON DIRECTOR 


Also Named Vice-President of Interna- 
tional Intaglio Corporation—Plans 
to Develop Wide Scale Coior 
Printing by Newspapers 


ES, 


Preliminary plans for ‘development of 


color printing by newspapers on a large 


scale were disclosed with the election this 
week of Herbert 
S. Houston, mem- 
ber of the Ameri- 
can Committee of 
the International 
Chamber of Com- 
merce, as vice- 
president and a 
director of the In- 
ternational Intag- 
lio Corporation, 
which represents 
printing press 
manufacturers of 
France and Ger- 
many in the sale 
of color gravure 
presses in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico. 
Frank M. Walsh is president of the cor- 
poration, which makes New York its 
headquarters. Mr. Houston retains his 
interest in the Cosmos Newspaper Syndi- 
cate, New York, of which he is presi- 
dent. 

Announcing Mr. 
Mr. Walsh said: 

“Now that the practical demonstration 
has been made as to the possibilities of 
color printing on fast rotary presses, we 
intend to co-operate with newspapers in 
developing full color advertising. Mr. 
Houston has been chosen to direct this 
work because of his high standing in the 
publishing and advertising field, and, in 
particular, because of his long association 
with the development of color advertising 
for magazines. It is our belief that a 
great development of color advertising is 
ahead for the newspapers. Until now this 
has been a field in which the magazine 
has had a virtual monopoly, but it is now 
possible for newspapers, as the New Vork 
World and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
are showing to become effective com- 
petitors.” 

Mr. Houston was interviewed by Ep- 
1ror & PuBLISHER at his syndicate office 
in New York. 

“We are bringing together a group of 
leading papers, so placed geographically 
that they will constitute a great national 
medium,” he said, “and we shall then 
offer to advertisers full color, backed by 
all the powerful arguments that have 
gained for newspapers, in the past 10 
years, such a large volume of national ad- 
vertising. 

“Mr. Walsh and I have just returned 
from a two weeks’ trip together, during 
which we met a number of the most im- 
portant newspaper publishers of the coun- 
try, and, with hardly an exception, they 
expressed the greatest interest in our 
plans.” 

Mr. Houston quoted one publisher, 
whose name he withheld, as declaring: 

“Color printing on a rotary press is no 
longer an experiment. It is here, and 
full color advertising should follow. 

“T definitely believe there is a great 
opportunity for development in the color 
advertising field for the newspapers,’ 
“There are 500 
national advertisers who use full color 
in the magazines, I have discovered by a 
survey. Very often magazines of today 
run as many pages in color as in black 
and white. é 

“As demonstrated in the laboratory 
experiment conducted by Howard Nixon, 
of Columbia University, and reported in 
Eprror & PuBLisHEr last week, color has 
lost its attention value in the magazines, 
because, in that medium, it has reached 


H. S. Houston 


Houston’s election, 


a saturation point, and the law of dimin-' 


ishing returns has set in. Also, as Mr. 
Nixon stated, the reverse would be true 
in the newspapers, where color in adver- 
tising is a novelty. 

“Unless some of the most far-seeing 
publishers are out of focus on the im- 


1? a 


mediate future, the newspaper 
proaching one of its greatest triumphs.” 
Mr. Houston said there are now five 


color gravure’ presses in this country. He 


pointed out that new units are being in- 
stalled by the Philadelphia Inquirer and 
Montreal La Presse. ; 
Mr.. Houston was formerly a -vice- 
president of the Doubleday, Page & Co., 
where he was associated with the be- 
ginning of the growth of color advertis- 
ing in Country Life. He was founder 


of and for many years publisher Our 


World and .Our World Weekly. He 
founded the Cosmos Newspaper Syndi- 
cate in 1923. ‘ 

In addition to his connection with the 
magazines, Mr. Houston has had con- 
siderable mewspaper experience. From 
1890 to 1892 he was city editor \of the 
Sioux City (la.) Journal and was as- 
sociated with the Chicago Tribune from 
1892 to 1895. After this period he served 
successively with Outing Magazine, 
Doubleday, Page & Co., and Worlds 
Work. He was with Doubleday, Page 
& Co., from 1900 to 1921. 


GORDON NAMED CHIEF 


Succeeds Ford on Editor’s Desk 
Richmond Times-Dispatch 


Robert D. Ford, after eighteen years 
in the employ of the Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch, under three ownerships, 
as news editor, telegraph editor, man- 
aging editor and editor, severed his con- 


nection with that newspaper organization — 


October 16. 


While a successor to Mr. Ford as 
editor has not been, and will not be ap- 
pointed for the present, according to the 
management, Douglas Gordon, 
police commissioner of Richmond, and 
for the last several years editorial 
writer and dramatic critic of the Times- 


Dispatch, following a period of several 


years as editor of the Norfolk (Va.) 


Ledger-Dispatch, will be the chief edi- 


torial writer. Assisting him will be 
Richmond Maury, who, up until his ap- 
pointment as Mr. Gordon’s assistant, has 
been agricultural editor. 


Just before Mr. Ford bade farewell to 
his associates, some of many years’ dura- 
tion, others of less, Ernest C. Pollard 
managing editor, called the members of 
the news department together, and 
Charles Phillips Hasbrook, the publisher 
and general manager, presented the re- 
tiring editor, on behalf of the news 
department, a magnificent golf set in a 
genuine full leather case. | Mr. Ford re- 
sponded feelingly. Later, Mr. Ford was 


the recipient of a silver loving cup from | 


the composing room chapel of the Times- 
Dispatch. 


Mr. Ford leaves the Times-Dispatch | 


to become secretary of the co-ordinatec 
Scottish Rite bodies of Richmond. 


a 
«yet 


“100,000 GROUP”? MEETS 


Curcaco, Oct. 20.—Members of the | 
“100,000 Group of American Cities” who 


gathered here for the Audit Bureau Con- 


vention held an executive meeting in BI 
‘ol- 


LaSalle Hotel to-day, which was 
lowed by a noon luncheon. George M 


Burbach, business manager of the St. 


Lowis Post-Dispatch, presided at the | 


meeting in the absence of Walter Strong, 


publisher of the Chicago Daily News, | 
who is in Europe. Leslie Barton, advet- 
tising manager of the Chicago Daily — 
News, told of the progress made by the 
group in distributing market data t 
agencies and national advertisers. Details 
of the meeting, however, were not made 
public. | 
,; 


TO MARK ANNIVERSARY 


The Wilmington (Del.) Every Eve- | 
ning will issue a 64-page anniversaty 
number in rotogravure Oct. 28, combined 
with its regular edition. The number will 
present a pen and picture story of W: a 
mington and the Del-Mar-Va peninsula | 
and their commercial and industrial “a6 
tivities. This will be the first rotogravure— 
publication that has ever been produ 
in Delaware. ae 


is ap- 


of 


former — 
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MARIE of Rumania in her queenly 


way has created a royal stir in 
American syndicate and newspaper cir- 
cles, which she may or may not. explain 
away at a reception to be given in her 
honor by the North American Newspaper 
Alliance at the Plaza Hotel, New York, 
| Oct. 24, from 4 o’clock until 6. 


Between 800 and 900 editors, publishers 
_ and distinguished newspaper’ writers of 
_ the United States and Canada have been 
| invited to the reception, and Major Lor- 
_ ing Pickering, general manager of N. A. 
N. A., announced on Wednesday of this 
week that he had received acceptances 


_ from publishers as far west as Seattle, 
Wash. 


Who owns the newspaper rights to the 
royal literary output, became a perplex- 
ing problem immediately upon Queen 
Marie’s arrival on the Leviathan, Oct. 18, 


The North American Newspaper Al- 
liance announced then that Her Majesty 
| would write her “American Impressions” 
_ for its 60 member newspapers exclusively, 
_ an announcement which caused consterna- 
_ tion in the office’ of Famous Features 
| Syndicate, Inc., New York, which be- 
, lieved Marie was securely under contract 
to write for them for another year to 
"come. 
Famous Features is offering “Queen’s 
Counsel,” a daily column written by 
| Marie, and Leslie Fulenwider, general 
Manager, informed Epitor & PuBLISHER 
this week that that feature would con- 
tinue, arrangements with N. A. N. A. 
notwithstanding. 


The contract with Famous Features 
expired Oct. 1, but contained an optional 
clause providing renewal to Oct..1, 
(1927. The option, Mr. Fulenwider said 
was executed. 


_ Her Majesty, according to Major Pick- 
ering, will receive no remuneration for 
the “American Impressions” to be writ- 
ten for N. A. N. A. other than that the 
articles “may draw Rumania and the 
‘United States and Canada more closely 
together in friendship.” 


Zoe Beckley, a member of the Famous 
Features staff, who first interested Ru- 
‘manian royalty in writing for the Ameri- 
can press, has told Epitor & PuBLISHER 
that Queen Marie is paid for the articles 
‘she writes for this syndicate. 


| Miss Beckley and Guy Jones, a mem- 
ber of the N. A. N. A. staff, were aboard 
the S. S. Leviathan on the last trip from 
abroad covering the Queen’s passage. 
Both refused to talk about the trip. 
Both syndicates denied stories pub- 
lished in New York to the effect that 
they had attempted to prevent the Queen 
from granting interviews on her arrival 
nm New York. Her Majesty, it was re- 
dorted, was under orders of the Ru- 
nanian government to grant only one in- 
erview in this country. She had not 
een a half hour in New York harbor, 
lowever, before American newspaper per- 
istence prevailed, and she had submitted 
0 three mass interviews, answering ques- 
tons put to her by more than 200 news- 
Japer men and women. 
_ “Those who believe that the Alliance 
lould. impose a ‘no interview policy’ on 
dueen Marie don’t know much,” Major 
*ickering declared. “Her government 
an impose such a policy, and I under- 
tand it has. Certainly we could not, nor 
‘ould we want to. 
“We observed the bad effect of the at- 
‘mpted bottling up of the King Tut 
»mb story. The more the Queen is in- 
‘viewed and the more of a newspaper 
Sure she becomes, the better it will be 
t the papers which carry her ‘Impres- 
ons of America.’” 
Those who believed that some syndi- 
ite was responsible for the Queen’s 
lence during the trip over on the Levia- 
an Were given warrant for their belief 
announcement made to correspondents 
shipboard Oct. 15 by the Queen’s 


J 


Bows 


fHdttor 
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but Deny Intention to “Bottle Up” Stor 
et Rumanian Majesty at N. A. N. A. S 


business manager, Mme, Simone Laho- 
vary, that the news writers would be al- 
lowed to see Her Majesty, but could not 
be permitted to print interviews because 
the Queen was under contract to do all 
her talking for a feature syndicate. 

Major Pickering insisted to Epiror & 
PusrtsHer that the only arrangement the 
N. A. N. A. had with Queen Marie was 
set forth in the following letter he wrote 
to Her Majesty on Aug. 15, and the reply 
written by Mme. Lahovary, and approved 
with Marie’s signature: 

“To Her Majesty 
“The Queen of Rumania: 

“The Board of Directors of the North 
American Newspaper Alliance which last 
year published Her Majesty’s first series 
of newspaper articles, feels a special in- 
terest in the announced visit of Her 
Majesty to America, and believes that the 
people of North America would be inter- 
ested to know Her Majesty’s impressions 
while touring this continent. We there- 
fore place our columns at Her Majesty’s 
disposal. 

“Through a membership comprising 
over sixty of the most prominent news. 
Papers in as many cities of the United 
States and Canada, and associated mem- 
ber newspapers in fifty other countries, 
it is believed that Her Majesty will be- 
come better known to the people of North 
America and thereby draw Rumania and 
the United States and Canada more close- 
ly together in friendship.” 


The following is the reply to Major 
Pickering’s letter: 


“Her Majesty has received your invi- 
tation and is deeply touched by the spirit 
of co-operation expressed therein. Her 
Majesty desires us to say that she will, 
with pleasure, give you her Impressions 
of America during her coming visit, for 
you to convey to the people of America 
through your esteemed publications.” 

Both Famous Features and the Alliance 
silence those who insinuate that Her 
Majesty engages a “literary ghost” to do 
her writing for her by showing manu- 
scripts written in longhand by the Queen. 
The exhibits seen in the N. A. N. A. 
office are written with a blunt pen on blue 
ruled linen, faintly scented with perfume. 
Her Majesty evidently writes rapidly, 
skipping over such unseemly barriers as 
commas, periods and semi-colons rather 
lightly. She makes few corrections. Her 
handwriting is very legible. On the back 
of each manuscript, she usually writes: 
“Kindly return this M.S. to me when you 
have finished typing it.” 

Granted, then, that Marie writes every- 
thing that apvears under her signature in 
the press, the question as to what news- 


Group of Associated Dailies of Florida members 


Papers have exclusive right to her arti- 
cles remains as yet unsolved. 

Mr. Fulenwider, representing Famous 
Features, told Eprtor & PUBLISHER he 
expected to have a private conference 
with the Queen late this week, when he 
hoped everything would be satisfactorily 
settled. 

Meanwhile, Major Pickering continued 
Preparations for his mammoth: function 
for the press. 

According to plans for the N. A. N. Ne 
reception, those in the receiving line at 
the Plaza, when large numbers of the 
nation’s newspaper men with their Wives 
file past to bow at royalty will include: 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin -Cowles, Spokane 
Spokesman Review; Mr. and Mrs. ioe 
Lynett, Scranton (Pa.) Times; Mr. and 
Mrs. Van Lear Black and Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Patterson, Baltimore Sun; Mr. and 
Mrs. James E. Scripps, Detroit News; 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmond Booth, Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) Press; Mr. and Mrs. 
Newbold Noyes, Washington Star, and 
Major and Mrs. Loring Pickering, of the 
NAL INE AL 

Acceptances , from those invited to at- 
tend the reception were being received rap- 
idly this week, indicating that editors, 
publishers and newspaper writers of the 
land are as anxious as the proverbial 
cat for a peek at the Queen. 

Major Pickering declared he under- 
stood that Chicago editors and publishers 
had engaged a private car for the New 
York trip. More than 300 are expected 
to attend from cities outside of New York. 

Reports varied as to whether of not 
newspaper men would accompany the 
Queen when she starts her tour of the 
States. Early in the week it was an- 
nounced in supposedly definite fashion 
that no newspaper men would travel with 
her on the special train, the only excep- 
tion being Stanley Washburn, of Lake- 
wood, N. J., a former war correspondent, 
who was listed as Her Majesty’s official 
companion and liaison officer. Later in 
the week this announcement was reversed, 
and indications were that the usual large 
number of correspondents would draw a 
pleasant assignment as chroniclers of the 
royal trip. 

Mr. Washburn’s friendship with the 
Queen dates back to his work as a war 
correspondent in Rumania in 1916. The 
Queen personally requested that he ac- 
company her on the American trip. When 
the Rumanian army was retreating from 
Bucharest in 1916 and Bucharest was 
being bombed, Mr. Washburn was the 
only American correspondent with the 
soldiers. Queen Marie, torn by the ill- 


ness of her youngest son, who was afflict- 
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ed with scarlet fever and facing defeat 
on the field, rode out three consecutive 
days to rally her armies. Mr. Washburn 
rode out with her each time. 

When in Rumania in 1916, Mr. Wash- 
burn was writing for Colliers’ W eekly. 
He began his newspaper career as a police 
reporter for the Minneapolis Journal in 
1901. Later he worked for the Minire- 
apolis Times, 

His first experience as a war corre- 
spondent came in 1904, when he was sent 
by the Chicago Daily News to cover the 
Russo-Japanese war. He also reported 
the Russian revolution in 1906. 


He went to Europe in August, 1914, as 
a correspondent for Colliers’, Later 
in the same year he was sent by the Lon- 
don Times to Russia, where he was at- 
tached to the Russian army for 26 months, 
and was the only American having access 
to the Russian front. 

When the United States declared war, 
Mr. Washburn joined the 26th Division 
as intelligence officer in France, serving 
in the Toul and Chateau-Thierry sectors. 
In September, 1918, he was ‘invalided 
home. 

During the trip to Washington and 
Baltimore, reporters in her wake declared 
Queen Marie “cleverly, frankly and 
graciously made everything easy for what 
she terms her ‘fellow scribblers’.” 

Dorothy Dayton of the New York Sun 
wrote that the reporters had the “shatter- 
ing experience of being not only allowed, 
but encouraged to enter into every discus- 
sion of the whole day, beginning with 
the visit to Arlington Cemetery in the 
morning, followed by the trip to Mount 
Vernon, where the Queen’s every word 
was purposely made audible to the dozen 
or so trailing reporters,” 

Miss Dayton quoted Mme. Lahovary, 
one,of the Queen’s ladies in waiting, with 
saying that Marie wakes up every morn- 
ing at 6:30 to do her syndicate writing in 
bed. The proceeds from her syndicate 
writing go entirely to Her Majesty’s 
charity fund. 

Marie’s first adventure with American 
newspaper men and women was not par- 
ticularly favorable to this country’s press. 
Robert Mountsier, of the New York Sun, 
who was among those who went down the 
bay to meet the royal visitor on the 
Leviathan, thus described. the affair for 
Epiror & PUBLISHER: 

“Fler Majesty!” announced Captain 
Herbert Hartley, and in the Square on 
C deck of the United States liner Levia- 
than 150 newspaper men and women, 
slightly seasoned with secret service men 
and heavily iced with Rumanian and 
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AGENTS TO HEAR PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 
AT TENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Two-Day Program in Washington Next Week Marked by Many 


Other Noted Speakers—Sessions Open 
to Public 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE will ad- 
dress representativ es of 133 advertis- 
ing agencies assembled in Washington 
next week for the 10th annual convention 
of the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies. Sessions will be held at 
the Mayflower Hotel on Oct. 27 and Oct. 
28. A meeting of the executive board of 
the association will be held the day pre- 
ceding the formal opening of the conven- 
tion. President Coolidge’s address will 
be made at the dinner meeting. 

The meeting this year is considered of 
special importance because of the wide 
variety of subjects to be discussed. 
Throughout last year the association has 
had 47 committees at work in the study 
of varied problems involving national ad- 
vertising and advertising agencies. Re- 
ports covering these activities will feature 
the convention. 

Roy S. Durstine, of Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc., New York, president, 
will formally open the convention at 10 
o'clock on the morning of Oct. 27. 

Various committees of the association 
will then present their annual reports, 
and there will be addresses by Willard 
S. French, of Brooke, Smith & French, 
Inc., Detroit ; Henry T. Ewald, Camp- 
bell- ’Ewald Company, Detroit; H. H. 
Charles, Charles Advertising Service, 
New York, and Newcomb Cleveland, 
The Erickson Company, Inc., New York. 

St. Elmo Massengale, of the Massen- 
gale Advertising Agency, Atlanta, will be 
toastmaster at the luncheon, scheduled 
for 12:45 o'clock on Wednesday. The 
speakers will be S. E. Thomason, of the 
Chicago Tribune, former president of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation; Frank Braucher, Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company, vice- -president of the 
Periodical Publishers’ Association, and 
Malcolm Muir, McGraw-Hill Company, 
Inc., president of the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc. 

Following the luncheon there will be 
an open session of the convention at 
which the speakers and their subjects will 
be: “Conducting an Advertising Agency 
Business with Profit,” by John Benson, 
of Benson & Gamble, Chicago; “Where 
Advertising Agency Service Begins and 
Ends,” by F. J. Ross, F. J. Ross Com- 
pany, Inc., New York; “The Agency's 
Position in the Field of Business Eco- 
nomics,” by Clarence D. Newell, Newell- 
Emmet Company, Inc., New York; 
“Work of the Research Department of 
the Four A’s and Its Application to the 
Problems of the Individual Agency,” by 
Stewart L. Mims and Stanley Resor, of 
J. Walter Thompson Company, and Dr. 
Daniel Starch, director of research for 
the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies. 

At the conclusion of the open session 
there will be a dinner at the Mayflower 


Hotel, at which the speakers besides 
President Coolidge will be: B. Kirk 
Rankin, Southern Agriculturist, Nash- 


ville, Tenn., former president of the Ag- 
ricultural Publishers’ Association; John 
A. Park, Raleigh (N..C.) Times, presi- 
dent of the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association; Kerwin H. Fulton, 
president General Outdoor Advertising 
Company, and Edward T. Hall, Ralston 
Purina Company, St. Louis, president of 
the Association of National Advertisers. 
James W. Young, of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, Chicago, will be the 


| toastmaster. 


Thursday’s sessions will be devoted 
largely to the discussion of. reports of 
various committees, with addresses by 
T. E. Moser, Moser & Cotins, Utica, 
N. Y.; S. W. Page, George Batten Com- 
pany, Inc, New York; Earnest Elmo 
Calkins, Calkins & Holden, Inc., New 
York; Charles W. Hoyt, Charles W. 
Hoyt, Company, Inc., New York; Rich- 
ard S. Humphrey, #H. B. _ Humphrey 


Company, Boston; William H. Johns, 
George Batten Company, New York, and 
Louis Honig, Honig-Cooper Company, 
San Francisco. 

Edgar D. Mason, Albert P. Hill Com- 
pany, Inc., of Pittsburgh, is chairman of 
the committee on convention plans. His 
associates comprise John A. Dickson, 
Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, 
Chicago; Ernest E. Dallis, Johnson- 
Dallis Company, Atlanta; C. L. Eshle- 
man, Griswold - Eshleman Company, 
Cleveland; Willard French, Brooke, 
Smith & French, Inc., Detroit; Louis 
Honig, Honig-Cooper Company, San 
Francisco; Richard S. Humphrey, H. B. 
Humphrey Company, Boston; Eugene 
McGuckin, Eugene McGuckin Company, 
Philadelphia; T. E. Moser, Moser & Co- 
tins, Utica; C. D. Newell, Newell-Em- 
mett Company, Inc., New York; Rossiter 
Holbrook, Nelson Chesman & Co., New 
Works f 

Frank J. Reynolds, Albert Frank* & 
Co., New York, heads the committee on 
hotel arrangements. 

The entertainment committee comprises 
Winthrop Hoyt, Charles W. Hoyt Com- 


pany, Inc., New York, and Clarence W. 
Scully, Lord & Thomas, and Logan, 
Washington. 

“KATY” AGAIN IN DAILIES 


Successful Railroad Advertising More 
Than Doubles Space 


Newspaper advertising was conducted 
so successfully in 1925 by the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Lines that in June of this 
year the railroad resumed its campaign 
on a more extensive basis. 

During five months in 1925, the road 
placed more than 10,000 lines in forty 
newspapers in Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
territory. The space so far used this 
year has aggregated more than 20,000 
lines. 

According to Walter Johnson, publicity 
agent, the purpose of this advertising was 
twofold: to present railroad facts to the 
public in an effort to create favorable 
public opinion, and to direct attention to 
the “Katy” personnel. 

The advertising is of a character that 
is attracting widespread attention. Dis- 
play layouts showing Katy engines and 
in an inset a closeup of the engineer, 
with a character sketch of that engineer, 
have appeared in many of the newspapers. 

In addition to citing the performances 
of the Katy personnel, the advertisements 
also inform the public in regard to the 
railroad situation as a whole. 

“Of course we were pleased with our 
1925 advertising campaign, or we would 
not have increased our appropriation this 
year,’ Mr. Johnson said. “It has been 
distinctly effective in accomplishing the 
results at which we aimed. A friendlier 
public attitude towards railroads in gen- 
eral exists than before this advertising 
campaign began.” 


WIRELESS RATE LOWERED 


The Ministry of Communications in 
Tokio has announced that from Nov. 1 
wireless press messages from Japan to 
San Francisco will be 18 cents, with rates 
to other centers lowered accordingly. 
The rate to New York will be 21 cents. 
Recently the Japanese government offered 
a 20-cent press rate. The Radio Corpora- 
tion of America immediately consented 
but the Continental Telegraph and the 
Commercial Pacific still did not consent. 
Therefore, the Ministry decided to re- 
duce the wireless rate, which it controls 
independently of other companies. The 
reduction resulted from demands for 
cheaper trans-Pacific press communica- 
tions made by newspapers in both Japan 
and America. 
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24—Fortnightly Forum, De- 
Park Lane 


Oct. 
bate on Publicity, 
Hotel, New York. 

Oct. 24-26—International Adver- 
tising Assn., 10th District, an- 
nual convention, Beaumont, 
Tex. 

Oct. 26-27—American Assn. of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, annual con- 
vention, Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
Nov. 3—International Advertising 


Assn., executive committee 
meeting, New York. 
Novy. 7-13—Children’s Book Week. 
Nov. 8-10—Assn. of National Ad- 
vertisers, annual convention, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
International Advertis- 
ing Assn., Ist District, annual 
convention, Worcester, Mass. 
Noy. 10-12—American Newspaper 
Publishers Assn., fall conven- 
tion, French Lick, Ind. 


DEWART INCORPORATES 
NEW YORK SUN 


Employes Asked to Tell How Many 8 
Per Cent $100 Shares They Can 
Buy for Cash—Mutualization 
Plans Still Hazy 


Employes of the New York Sun were 
this week asked to signify how many 
shares of eight per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock with a par yalue of $100 
they would like to purchase for cash, 

The request, made to members of vari- 
ous departments of the newspaper, which 
employs more than 1,000 men and women, 
by Edwin S. Friendly, business manager, 
furnished a possible hint on how William 
T. Dewart, recent purchaser of the paper, 
plans to carry out his announced proposal 
of mutualizing the property, according to 
the wishes of the late Frank A. Munsey. 

Questioned by Eprror & PuBLISHER, 
Mr. Friendly declared that the mutualiza- 
tion plans were still too indefinite for 
comment. 

Incorporation papers of the Sun were 
filed Oct. 16 in Albany by Mr. Dewart. 
The capital stock includes 30,000 shares 
of first preferred and 20,000 shares of 
second preferred stock, each of $100 par 
value, and 100,000 shares of no par value. 
Mr. Dewart, 
Dixon were named as the incorporators. 
The papers were filed by Watson, Leh- 
man & Willgus, attorneys for the Sun. 

The corporate name is New York Sun, 
Inc. Mr. Watson is a member of the 
law firm which represents the Sun, and 
Mr. Dixon is secretary of the newspaper. 

The Sun, the New York Telegram, and 
the chain store properties of the late 
Mr. Munsey were bought recently by 
Mr. Dewart for $13,000,000. The bulk 
of the proceeds of the sale will go to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art as residuary 
legatee under Mr. Munsey’s will. 


CHARGED WITH OBSCENITY 


Harry Turner, editor, and Miss Alice 
Martin, publisher and business manager 
of Much Ado, an occasional publication 
in St. Louis, were arrested last week on 
the charge of sending obscene matter 
through the mails. The charge was based 
on the reprint in Much Ado of an article 
on the Aimee Semple McPherson case 
in Los Angeles from a San Diego news- 
paper, which also was suppressed and its 
editor arrested. They have been released 
under $5,000 bond to appear before 
United States Commissioner Atkins on 
@Octe2s: 


ADS FOR NORTHWEST STATES 


Advertising of the Northwest states of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Mon- 
tana was advocated by chamber of com- 
merce secretaries of these states meeting 
at the Hotel Davenport in Spokane, 
recently. 


A. R. Watson and C, T.. 


TOLEDO BLADE FLASHES 
AGAINST LOCAL VICE — 


Editorial. Proclaime Widespread SC einan 
Gambling, Bootlegging, While 
Police Tag Traffic 


Violators 


A vice crusade was foreshadowed in 
Toledo, Oct. 18, when the Toledo Blade 
cut loose with a two-column editorial 
on page one pointing to Toledo con- 
ditions. 

“Gambling houses are open. 

“Slot machines are operating. 

“Bootleg saloons are prospering. 

“Everyone who isn’t hopelessly dumb 
knows it.” 

Those are some of the high lights of 
the editorial which is said to have been 
written by Grove Patterson, editor of 
the Blade. 

The editorial caught the Toledo Police 
Department in the midst of a petty 
campaign on traffic violators and at a 
time when the police have before the 
voters an appeal for higher wages. 

The editorial follows: BETTER CHASE 
CRIMINALS THAN TRAFFIC OFFENDERS, 

“Within three days Toledo citizens 
have been held up and robbed by armed 
thugs in the best residence streets of this 
city. Irving, Putnam, Prescott, Del- 
aware, Maplewood and _ Collingwood 
avenue have not escaped. These are 
not underworld sections of Toledo, into 
which citizens deliberately or ignorantly 
goat their own risk. They are the so- 
called safe sections. 

“Every day’s newspaper records - new 
reports of stick-ups, burglaries, thug- 
gery. ? 

“And there are criminal depredations 
more significant and serious ‘than the 
rapidly increasing activities of footpads. 

“Gambling houses are open. : an 

“Slot machines are operating. ied 

“Bootleg saloons are prospering, r 

“Everybody who isn’t hopelessly dumb 
knows. it. 

“There is a big sap in this. town ie 
a big police department, properly en- 
couraged by a conscientious city admin- 
istration and properly led by the right 
officials. | 

“And what answer are the. citizens of 
Toledo getting to this problem? eS 

“What service are the taxpayers get 
ting ? ia 

“What are YOU getting? 

“The answer today, as it was yesterd 
is a fly-swatting campaign direc 
busy men and women who park tl 
automobiles ten minutes overtime in 
wrong place. 

“Anybody can escape in a sandstor 
And in the sandstorm created by t 
amazing playhouse activity against 
picayumish violations of traffic law 
fenders, real thugs are getting 
out as neatly as they ever. pod 4 
history of Toledo. a! 

“Organizations which do con ‘se 
real situation in this city, and a 
department which does not want to 
it, are not satisfying the good peop 
Toledo by sticking yellow tags on For 

“Tf the police department is so suc 
denly keen about law observance, if the 
police department is so eager to : 
arrests, let them go after big game. | 
There’s a bagful here.” | 


TACOMA LABELS HELP CHURCH | 


An advertising contest which will bene- 
fit a church or some worthy charity has" 
been started by manufacturers in Tacoma, 
Wash. Saving labels from Tacoma pr 
ucts offers the opportunity to local rest- 
dents to cast votes for local churches, | 
giving them the prizes which often go a 
individuals, thus helping the church, a 
well as the city in which local mona is 
kept in local circulations. 


NEW A. N. P. A. MEMBERS 


The American Newspaper Publ 
Association has elected to active men 
ship the Morgantown (W. Va.) Pos 
the Daily Courter..of. the Oats ' 
Maplewood, N..J. ; ’ 
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LEADERS OF A.A. A. A. MEETING AT WASHINGTON NEXT WEEK 


H, H. Charles, Prest. and Treas, Charles Jas. W. Young, Vice-Prest, and Direct. J, Walter Roy §. Durstine, Prest. Barton, Durstine & Willi Ween @ 
Advertising Service, Thompson Co,., and Vice-Prest, A. A. A. A. Oxhommbincitasde pecs ta lee ARiAU At illiam H, Johns, Prest. George Batten Co. 


Willard §. French, Brooke, Smith & French. §, D, Mason, Vice-Prest. Albert P. Hill Co., Inc. H: K- McCann, Prest, H. K, McCann Co., and 


iugramtre ee Newcomb Cleveland, Vice-Prest, Erickson Co. 


Humphrey, H. B. Humphrey Co. Chas. W. Hoyt, Prest, Chas. W. Hoyt Co., Inc. 


Louis Honig, Prest. Honig-Cooper Co, Albert D, Lasker, Chairman Lord & Thomas F, J. Ross, Prest, F. J. Ross Co., Inc. Earnest Elmo Calkins, Prest, Calkins & Holden 
and Logan, 
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RADIO AN ADJUNCT TO NEWSPAPER NOT 
COMPETITOR, SAY WIRE SERVICE MEN 


Bickel 


and Lawrence 
Banquet—Plans 


Address 


for State Promotion 


New York Publishers 


Campaign Discussed 


YRACUSE, N. Y.,. Oct. 20—Some 

weaknesses of the modern newspaper 
and some of its 
strong points 
were emphasized 
before the Fall 
meeting of the 
New York State 
Publishers Asso- 
ciation at the ban- 
quet, October 14, 
by David -Law- 
rence, publisher of 
the Umted States 
Daily and head of 
the Consolidated 
Press Service. 

Karl A. Bickel, 
president of the 
United Press As- 
sociation, was also on the program. 

Faults of the press were treated by 
Mr. Lawrence under the headings of (1) 
faulty headlines as they pertain to the 
facts in the news columns; (2) unfair- 
ness of the news columns, mainly with re- 
spect to the way the newg*is handled ; 
and (3) inadéquate proppttion of news 
to advertising. 

When the meeting was thrown open to 
the answering of questions, Mr. Lawrence 
maintained that there is better news go- 
ing out of Washington to the newspapers 
today through the press associations and 
there is more public interest in it than 
ever before. With respect to the radio 

as a distributor 

of news in com- 

‘petition with the 

fewspaper, Mr. 

wrence said 
one. cannot deal: 
with the public 
. unless he * deals 
frankly and the 
people are al- 
ready tired of 
having advertis- 
ing strung along 
with entertain- 
ment. The time 
is coming when 
the radio will 
take the place of 
costly sport extras, said Mr. Lawrence, 
and it will act as an advance sheet in at- 
tracting newspaper interest. The two can 
work together. They are not competing, 
he said. 

Mr. Bickel also answered questions fol- 
lowing his address. He stated that it 
was his belief that the radio would come 
toract as the bulletin board: for the news- 
paper. He said there were 50 per cent 
more newspapers on the Dempsey-Tun- 
ney and world series circuits*than on the 
Dempsey-Firpo fight, despite, the fact that 
the radio gave the complete’ report. «He 
described at considerable length the in- 
tricacies of foreign news: service. 

“There has been a most curious and 
interesting tendency toward self-analysis 
and appraisement prevailing in the Amer- 
ican newspaper industry during the last 
year,” said Mr. Bickel. 

“A great deal has been said about the 
ethics of journalism: the publisher’s duty ; 
and a somewhat hectic’ search has been 
conducted to ascertain the drift of the 
business and why. 

“Naturally the outburst has had its re- 
actions upon the men and women actually 
engaged in the hard and at times prosaic 
work of manufacturing the newspapers 
themselves. Newspaper’ associations have 
seen fit to give recognition to these ex- 
pressions. The result has been a some- 
what dreary and depressing re-statement 
of aged and q. te incontestable platitudes 
to the general effect and point that hon- 
esty is admitted to be the best policy. 

“American newspaper publishers and 
the self-appointed investigators into the 
national journalistic conscience need have 
no fear. American journalism has never 


Davip LAWRENCE 
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been so honest; never so efficient and 
never so effective as it is today. And 
it is solely because of these facts that 
it is more prosperous than it has been 
at any other time in its history. 

“Our newspapers have not won all their 
battles. There are still menacing dangers 
to the free expression of fact and opinion. 
The forces of darkness are not yet con- 
quered. But the newspaper industry was 
never so strong on its part to make its 
fight and never so clear in its own mind 
as to its rights and its destiny. 

“When the American newspaper was 
freed from the curse of partisan political 
control; when the day passed that an 
advertiser could influence an _ editorial 
policy with the threat of a withdrawal of 
patronage; when the day arrived that the 
publisher, in the words of the philosopher 
from the wide open spaces could “look 
every man in the eye and tell him to go 
to hell,” the ability and capacity of the 
American editor to serve leaped a thou- 
sand-fold; his value as a factor of worth 
in business enormously increased and the 
world in turn came to him with money in 
its hands to secure his honest and im- 
partial services.” 

Prior to the Friday morning session 
of the New York State Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation the New York State members 
of the Associated Press discussed wire 
service improvements, following a report 
by Edward McKernon, supervisor of the 
Eastern Division of the A. P. Frederick 
P. Hall, editor of the Jamestown Journal, 
was elected a member a the eastern adi 
visory board. 

A plan to advertise * ae York State 
as a rich market for national advertising 
was presented at the opening session of 
the publishers, presided over by Presi- 
dent Frank E. Gannett, of Rochester. It 
is planned to have advertisements pre- 
pared for publication in New York State 
newspapers every week. Russell C. Har- 
ris, secretary of the Advertising Depart- 
ment of the publishers, reported on the 
development of this plan. He stated that 
67 newspapers with a combined circula- 
tion of 1,308,000 in up-State New York 
has agreed to participate. Only two of 
the larger newspapers up-State have not 
joined, and it is expected that the num- 
ber will total 75 in a few days, making 
a combined circulation of 1,500,000. 

New York City newspapers are ex- 
pected to enlist in the plan. Mr. Harris 
said more than 3,000 national advertising 
accounts are placed or controlled by men 
living in New York State. The plan will 
be started in the near future. 

The remainder of the’ morning session 
was taken up with a discussion of the 
controversy over the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations’ proposed extension of its 
activity beyond its ,present field. Lester 
L. Jones and Victor F. Ridder repre- 
sented the New York City publishers. 
David B. Plum, of the Troy Record, 
maintained that the A. B. C. should not 
go outside of its main purpose of auditing 
circulation accounts. It was felt that the 
newspapers were not given enough repre- 
sentation on the board of directors of the 
A. B.C. It was brought out that only 
two of the 21 directors were representa- 
tives of newspapers, yet the newspapers 
pay more than 80 per cent of the expenses 
of running the bureau. A motion was 
passed approving the action of the New 
York City publishers to the effect that 
there should be more representation from 
among the newspapers on the board of 
directors. 

Frederick H. Keefe, of the Newburgh 
News, chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee, discussed proposed legislation to 
be brought up at the coming session of 
the legislature. 

Jenbs Pinkham, counsel for the associa- 
tion, was ill in the hospital, but his writ- 
ten report of the present situation with 
regard to labor was presented to the 
members. 
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Ross W. Kellogg, director of the Em- 
pire State School of Printing, stated that 
the enrollment was satisfactory and prog- 
ress was being made with the school and 
its new branches. 

Arthur D. Hecox, of the Albany 
Knickerbocker Press, made a report rela- 
tive to baggage rates on newspapers and 
progress being made with negotiations 
with the railroads and others concerned. 


GARSTIN BACK IN LOUISVILLE 


Now Business Manager of the Herald- 
Post—Recently in Florida 


Bert N. Garstin, who, some years ago, 
was business manager of the Lowswille 
Courier-Journal and Times, has returned 
to Louisville to 
accept the post of 
business manager 
of the Lowisville 
Herald-Post. He 
was formerly 
business manager 
of the Detroit 
Times, and more 
recently he served 
as advertising ex- 
ecutive on the 
New York Eve- 
ning Post. 

Some months 
ago Mr. Garstin 
determined to 
give up news- 
paper work and went to Florida to look 
after interests there. He remained in the 
South until recently invited by“James B. 
Brown, publisher of the Herald-Post, to 
return to Louisville as business executive. 


Bert N. GarsTin 


PREDICTS NEW TAX SYSTEM 


Jeffress Says Rich and Poor Must Share 
Cost of Tarheel Progress 


“The next great fight in North Carolina 
will come in the next two years, and it 
will be over the question of reorganizing 
our system of taxation so that the rich 
and poor man will pay his just proportion 
and no more,” declared E. B. Jeffress, 
publisher of the Greensboro News and 
mayor of Greensboro, speaking at Foun- 
ders’ Day exercises in commemoration of 
the 133d birthday of the University of 
North Carolina. 

“We are facing’ a eee period in 
North Carolina today,” Mr. Jeffress as- 
serted. “We have pulled ourselves out 
of the bounds of poverty and are now 
in a materialistic age. Wealth in itself 
is a great thing for any State, but one 
great trouble about it is that after a while 
it gets to a point where it becomes selfish 
and doesn’t want to do its part. We are 
now engaged in a struggle between those 
who say we have gone too far and those 
who say we haven’t gone far enough. 

“The State cannot afford to halt in its 
educational program. It must find the 
means to go ahead.” 


CREDITORS GET NOTHING 


Creditors of the defunct Champaign 
(Ul.) Evening Herald will receive noth- 
ing, the final report of E. S. Swigart, 
trustee, filed in the circuit court there last 
week, indicated. The paper was in debt 
more than $13,000 when the creditors 
closed: it, and a balance of $385 is left 
after expenses of administration of the 
receivership. Carrier boys were owed 
$475, and Mr. Swigart, himself a carrier 
boy at one time, has asked the court for 
privilege to distribute assets among them. 


INTERNATIONAL IN BIG DEAL 


The International Paper Company has 
purchased the greatest part of the assets 
of the Chaleur Bay Mills Company, with 
headquarters in Sherbrooke, Quebec. The 
price is understood to be $1,800,000, of 
which $1,000,000 was paid in cash. Prop- 
erty owned by the company includes 465 
square miles of timber. 


DALE BROWN APPOINTED 


Dale Brown, manager of the Cleve- 
land Better Business Bureau, has been 
elected a member of the board of gov- 
ernors of the National Better Business 
Commission. 


MOODY ADDS TRIBUNE 
TO GALVESTON NEWS 


Morning, Evening and Sunday Papers 
of Gulf Coast City Now in Con- 
‘trol of Old Business 
Family 


Management and direction of the Gal- 
veston Tribune, afternoon paper, passed, 
Oct. 18, to Shearn Moody, publishing 
owner of the Galveston News, morning, 
who two days before had announced he 
had acquired control of the Tribune from 
Harry I. Cohen and Arthur L. Perkins. 

Moody, who is a member of the 
wealthy pioneer Galveston family of that 
name prominently interested in banking, 
cotton and insurance businesses, said the 
Tribune would be merged with the News 
under single ownership. The Tribune 
will still be published as an afternoon 
paper, and for the present use of the 
Tribune plant will be continued. 

Cohen, as president and publisher, and 
Perkins, as vice-president and managing 
editor, acquired the Tribune control in 
May, 1921, from C. H. McMaster, who 
had controlled the paper for 20 years be- 
fore his retirement. The Tribune was 
established in 1880. In recent years it 
outgrew its old quarters at 21st and Post- 
office streets, and moved to a new home 
at 24th and Mechanic, where new equip- 
ment was installed. 

The Galveston News, oldest daily in 
Texas, was owned by A. H. Belo & Co, 
publishers of the Dallas News and allied 
publications, until a few years ago, when 
it was sold to the Moody interests. 

Moody desired to purchase the Tribune 
because, according to a statement pub- 
lished in the News,. “he is convinced that 
well-conducted Galveston newspaper prop- 
erties are a good investment.” | 

“The owners of the Tribune,” said a 
statement in that paper, “feel that the 
sale and a joint ownership of both’ ‘pape’ 
is desired for the advancement of Gal 
veston. During recent weeks the own 
ers of the Tribune have received nume 
ous attractive offers for the purchase 
its property from outside interests, but in 
view of the circumstances decided that 
the sale as concluded was:more advan- 
tageous to. the general interests of the 
city.” i 
‘3 
SIGMA DELTA CHI ESSAYS 


Undergraduates Will: Discuss’ ‘College 
Man in Journalism 3 


“The College Man in Journalism” is 
the subject of this year’s undergraduates’ 
writing contest which is conducted ev: 
fall by Sigma Delta Chi, ‘ professigaal. | 
journalistic fraternity. All male under-— 
graduates studying. journalism in the 38 
colleges and universities having chapters . 
of Sigma Delta Chi are eligible, whether | 
members of the. ‘fraternity or not. Three 
prizes, of $75; $50. and . $25, will be 
awarded. 

“What about the college journalist after | 
he leaves college?” asks the contest 
mittee of the contest entrants. “EF 
completely is he making good? od 
are his good points? His weaknesses? 
What do non-college journalists: think of | 
him? What does he need, in the way of | 


preparation, that he isn’t getting?” 


Manuscripts may not exceed 1,100) 
words, and must reach Mark L. Haas, 
editor The Quill of Sigma Delta Chi, 
2704 Rochester street, Detroit, not later 
than Nov. 15. 

Judges will be William P. Beazell, 
assistant managing editor of the New 
York World and associate in journalism 
at the Pulitzer School of Journalism; 
Karl A. Bickel, president, United Press; 
James W. Brown, president, Eprtor & 
PUBLISHER. Prize-winners will be an- 
nounced in December. a] 


DAILY BUYS REAL ESTATE i 


The Brooklyn Citizen has purchabedl 
Woodhull Lodge, the 168-acre estate of 
the Sherman family at Mastic, L. I. Th : 
hewly acquired property adjoins Mastt 
Beach, which the Citizen purchased an ‘e 


developed” as a summer ~ resort 
the newspaper’s subscribers. 


Soe 


; 
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_ SESQUI’S ADLESS POLICY WROUGHT DISASTER 


Gigantic Publicity Department Smothers P 


ress with Free Releases in Effort to Show Record Stack of 


Clippings—Large City Papers Ignore Show—.No Selling Campaign Planned at Any Stage 


PHILADELPHIA has tried the press 
agent and found him wanting. 

_ Blame for the complete financial failure 
of the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition is 
laid directly on the exposition manage- 
ment, directed by Mayor Kendrick of 
Philadelphia, because of its failure to ad- 
yertise and merchandise the exhibition. 
The management argued at the beginning 
that since the show was staged in com- 
memoration of the 150th anniversary of 
the birth of American freedom, and its 
appeal was largely patriotic, the man- 
agers and newspapers of the country 
would throw open their columns gratis 
for Sesqui propaganda—that no genuine 
advertising or merchandising campaigns 
were needed to sell the show. It would 
seli itself, they argued, despite all prece- 
dents to the contrary. 

The net result today is that the exposi- 
tion is a “flop” financially running behind 
approximately $40,000 a week, with debts 
totalling about $5,000,000 and creditors 
organized into a protective committee 
ready to demand redress through the 
courts unless the municipality meets their 
claims. 

The administration, facing the necessity 
of providing this money and paying its 
debts, has been reported to be dickering 
with the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company to lease a valuable subway- 
elevated franchise for funds enough to 
meet its exposition obligations. Citizens 
are forming protective committees and 
holding public meetings to prevent trans- 
fer of the lease, which they insist “robs 
the city.” 

So strong was the feefing of the ad- 
ministration and the exposition authorities 
against advertising that none of the local 
advertising agencies were consulted seri- 
ously concerning an active selling cam- 
paign for the exposition. An advertising 
committee was named, but it never 
actively functioned along this line, figur- 
ing, perhaps, “what’s the use?” 

‘It was a one-man show absolutely, 
dominated by Mayor Kendrick, who, 
officially, is president of the Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition Association. 

“Kendrick’s Karnival”’ it was dubbed 
by the Shriners when they staged their 
annual conclave in Philadelphia to open 
the exposition officially last Spring. 
“Kendrick’s Karnival” it has since re- 
mained. 

‘Every bit of propaganda sent out by 
the exposition staff of hired press agents 
—except for some booklets and posters was 
free publicity, thrown as a sop, in the 
guise of patriotism, to the newspapers. 
A lot of them fell for it at the start, but 
they soon got tired of the reams of “press 
‘elease” copy seeping through to the edi- 
torial departments. 

_ The more tired the newspapers became, 
he more determined was the publicity 
lepartment to put it over. A dearth in 
‘eturn clippings meant an added pressure 
tom the propaganda-grinding machinery. 
More press agents, recruited from the 
lewspaper offices and among ex-news- 
yaper men, were hired at fancy salaries 
nd the publicity staff-at one time ex- 
seeded 80 employes, mostly press agents 
jr Mear-press agents and their helpers. 

Che publicity department at the exposi- 

(7 soon became a “soft snap” for former 
lewspaper men. Ability to write a story 
ie, all the qualification needed to land a 
ob. 

The only money spent in advertising— 
side from a batch of posters—was a 
and totalling about $10,000 a week which 
} mow going to Philadelphia newspapers 
) cover the cost of printing the daily 
rogram of events at the exposition. 
he psychology of the publicity depart- 
Na in this respect being that the press- 


lease propaganda, spread all over the 
ountry, will bring the crowds here and 
€ daily program is all the visitors are 
terested in after they arrive. 

Unfortunately for the exposition, the 


\ 


BY ARTHUR JOYCE 


propaganda didn’t bring the crowds, be- 
cause worth-while newspapers didn’t fall 
for it. Not that they were not in sym- 
pathy with the exposition as such, but 
because they had been so “fed up” on 
free publicity. 

These newspapers were willing to go 
along, so long as the publicity was of 
news value concerning national and inter- 
national: participation in the celebration, 
But, again, because the exposition wasn’t 
properly “sold” in advance, the number 
of - nations -that - staged exhibits, was 
smaller than during any previous so-called 


. “world’s fair.” 


The only bit of international selling 
was a feeble effort through the mails and 
the sending of a representative to Europe 
to “drum up trade.” Except in only a 
handful of small nations, the representa- 
tive was given the cold shoulder and re- 
peatedly he was asked “what is it all 
about 2” 

Exposition interests figured the show 
would attract anywhere from 25,000,000 
to 40,000,000 visitors. And prospective 
concessionaires were so informed. They 
were told that extensive advertising and 
publicity would put the show across in 
great shape and that a money “clean up” 


code of any journalist. 


L. N. Flint 


* 


That I should not 


flippancy. * 


or maliciousness. 


social interests in deciding what to 


* 


something else. 


I WILL REMEMBER 
By L. N. Flint 


Professor of Journalism, University of Kansas 


Some of the rules of good newspaper practice worthy of a place in the 


HAT when I write for print I put myself under an obligation to other 
people. Publishing a newspaper, large or small, is not merely a com. 
mercial activity, nor a form of amusement, but a rather serious effort 
to satisfy certain needs of the public. 
co * 


That when, as a reporter, I use my eyes or ears 
or mind, I must constantly ask myself, “Am I seeing 
or hearing or apprehending this thing as it really is? 
Am I getting at the truth?” 


That when I write I must keep before me the reader, 
to be sure that I am giving him a true impression, 
satisfying his curiosity, holding his interest, adding 
to his knowledge or his happiness, 


That as a journalistic writer I have the power: to 
help good causes and to hinder bad ones and that 
having such power I must use it or admit a failure 
in the line of duty. 


That I owe it to myself, as well as to my readers, 
to seek diligently for the right word; to economize effort, both on my 
part and his, by using the fewest words that will express my thoughts. 


sacrifice sincerity for mere cleverness, nor fairness for 
That humor is too fine a quality in writing to be degraded by bad taste 


That a sense of proportion as well as an appreciation of reader interéSt, 
must be an active factor in judging news values. 
* Hs 


That notwithstanding the fact that the readers of my paper have a right 
to expect me to give them the news, I must always consider the larger 
print and what to omit. 


That in matters affecting the feelings and rights of others my judgment 
is not as good as it might be, and I may, without humiliation, accept the 
‘guidance of judicious persons having the advantage of wider experience. 

x OR Ok 


That courage and aggressiveness should be controlled by the spirit of fair 
play even to the point of admitting a mistake or changing a policy or 
showing impartiality where personal likes and dislikes are involved. 


That I am an unofficial guardian of law. and order. 
* 


That unless I like journalism better than anything else, and unless I am 
reasonably sure that what I can do is. worth doing, I had better work at 


would be “like taking candy from a 
child” for concessionaires and exhibitors. 
As a matter of fact, there is to date no 
record of more than about 5,000,000 per- 
sons attending the exposition—one fourth 
of them, Philadelphians. 

These promises and the activities of 
professional showmen induced a large 
number of persons to take space at the 
show. . The concessionaires waited for 
the cash customers—some of them 
patiently and others very impatiently. 
The patient ones still are waiting. The' 
impatient ones got out—many of them, at 
least. 
a little longer” went broke‘and in two in- 
stances the exposition authorities have 
had to take over concessions to “save the 
Sesqui.” 

It is a good show—yes. It could have 
been a better show, exhibitors say, had it 
been properly “sold” to the world on a 
sensible, business-like basis, the same as 
any other product is “sold”. Nearly 
three years of squabbling and petty 


jealousies preceded the opening of the 
exposition and because of these dilly- 
dally tactics and personal and _ political 
jealousies, the show was only about one- 
it formally was 


third finished when 


* oR O* 


* ok 


Ky 


oe 


* 


*K 


* 


Some of those who “stuck it out 


opened. As a matter of fact, it isn’t fin- 
ished yet and it’s booked to close Nov. 30. 

Concessionaires aré complaining of 
having been induced to come here by 
false pretense and are seeking to recover 
some of the losses they have sustained on 
the basis that the authorities failed to live 
up to their promises about properly ad- 
vertising the event. They recently de- 
manded that the exposition remain open 
another year so that they might recoup 
some of their losses. But Mayor Ken- 
drick said “no”—and it was “no”. 

Down in the publicity department at 
the exposition none of those in charge 
have any idea of what the free publicity 
is~- costing -the administration. The ‘de- 
partment works without a budget—in 
fact, it has no financial system at all. 
Efforts were made by several members 
of the staff-'to-get’one up in advance of 
operation,. but the press agents were told 
to “go dhead, shoot the stuff and count 
the cost after the job’s done.” 

The only actual expenditure the de- 
partment says it has any record of, aside 
from the salaries of its attaches, is an 
item of $80,000 which was eaten up in 
three full-page publicity releases, in plate 
form and mats to about 10,000 news- 
papers served by the Western Newspaper 
Union. And the $10,000 weekly that it 
is costing the municipality to tell the 
world, in  Philadelphia’s newspapers, 
“what’s doing at the Sesqui today.” 

The page-plates cost the ‘exposition 
$2.50 each—$25,000 for each page, leaving 
a' balance of about $5,000 which went for 
matrices that were shipped to small-town 
newspapers. On the walls of the public- 
ity department are hundreds of newspaper 
clippings for which the department pays 
5 cents each to three clipping: bureaus. 
The excess clippings are bound in big 
bundles and when the show is over they 
are going to be taken to the city dump. 

A batch of press agents sit day after 
day at the exposition grinding out propa- 
ganda that is shipped all over the country. 
It is a custom of the press agents to “help 
out,” wherever possible the exhibitors 
who become too loud-in their complaints 
about “false promises” and whose exhibits 
are not producing the cash. This they do 
by featuring these .concessionaires in the 
publicity and in the daily program “ads” 
in the Philadelphia newspapers. 

Tons of stories are written and multi- 
graphed by the press agents and near- 
press agents, seeking a bit of the “easy 
money” being passed out and on the 
exposition payroll. It’s not-a matter of 
quality in the publicity department.. It’s 
quantity that counts, the department tak- 
ing exceptional pride in the great volume 
of stuff shipped out at the close of 
business each day. 

Pride, too, in pointing to the batch of 
newspaper clippings at 5 cents each that 
come into the department from the 
country. 

The Philadelphia newspapers have quit 
taking the Sesqui “handouts” and each 
has assigned its own man to get the 
news. Little in the way of propaganda 
is being used and only scheduled events 
of some importance are getting any Space. 

The end of November will wind up the 
show and then will come the finale—the 
summing up of exposition finances. No 
public record has been published to date 
of these expenses. So far as the public- 
ity department is concerned, an effort to 
get down to the cost of operation ‘brought 
out nothing further than the statement, 
“there’s no way of telling; you’ve got to 
wait until the thing closes.” 

There have been resignations galore 
among prominent men associated with the 
executive committee in charge of the ex- 
position. And, in the meantime— 

The incessant grinding out of free pub- 
licity continues and with each story sent 
out goes a prayer that. some newspaper, 
somewhere,‘ will use it and add to» the 
so-called “alibi collection.” 
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TWO ADVERTISERS FIGHT OVER COOKING SCHOOLS 


Procter & Gamble, Makers of Crisco, and Southern Cotton Oil Trading Company Want Their Products 
Used in Demonstrations—Conditional Clause Put in Snowdrift and Wesson Oil Contracts 


IVAL foodstuff advertisers disputing 

over the question of alleged “special 
privileges” accorded by some newspapers 
are threatening the life of the demon- 
stration cooking school as a newspaper 
feature, and have put many publishers in 
that position tritely known as between 
the devil and the deep blue sea.’ 

The fight is between the Southern Cot- 
ton Oil Trading Company, ‘New Orleans, 
makers of Snowdrift and Wesson Oil, 
and Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, mals 
ers of Crisco, in addition to several other 
well known products. 

The Home Economics Service Corpo- 
ration, a big cooking school syndicate 
serving some 200 newspapers, Has so- 
licited and obtained linage from Procter 
& Gamble along with several other gen- 
eral advertisers, to be run in newspapers 
in conjunction with the cooking school 
feature. It has never approached the 
Southern Cotton Oil Trading Company 
for similar business M. J. Brown, presi- 
dent of the corporation stated. In addi- 
tion to the paid advertising given to 
newspapers. subscribing to the cooking 
school service, lecturers employed by the 
syndicate make use of and endorse 
Crisco during the local demonstrations, 
usually staged under the newspaper’s 
name over a period of a week or more. 
Mr. Brown said it was absurd to say that 
the life of the cooking schools was 
threatened by the dispute between the 
two advertisers. 

Combating this arrangement, Calkins 
& Holden, Inc., New York advertising 
agency handling the Southern Cotton Oil 
Trading Company's account, has inserted 
a clause in its current newspaper con- 
tracts, making the advertising schedule 
conditional on the publisher’s promise to 
use Snowdrift or Wesson Oil for demon- 
stration purposes, if his paper is in any 
way connected with a cooking school. 

The’ conditional clause reads as fol- 
lows: 

“We have no intention of asking you 
to run a cooking school demonstration in 
connection with this advertising. It is, 
however, made a condition of this con- 
tract that if a cooking school, that has 
any connection with your paper, is con- 
ducted during the life of this contract, 
that the products of this client, namely, 
Wesson Oil and Snowdrift, shall by vir- 
tue of the schedule of advertising which 
is a part of this contract, 
such cooking school for all demonstra- 
tions of uses found for a shortening, 
cooking fat or salad oil.” 

The Blackman Company, the New 
York agencv renresenting Procter & 
Gamble, immediately countered with the 
following letter sent out to all newspaper 
advertising representatives : 

‘We understand that the agents for 
Snowdrift and Wesson Oil are .now 
placing contracts for next year’s business 
and that in these contracts they are in- 
cluding a clause reserving to themselves 
first option to he represented in any 
cooking school promoted by the news- 
papers thev intend using. 

“We wish to go on record that we 
think jt is wrong in principle for a news- 
paper to accept a contract from any ad- 
vertiser giving them a special privilege 
which cannot be given to all advertisers. 
We have never included in any contracts 
placed by this agencv any clause reserv- 
ing anv special privilezes for our clients 
and we do not want to do so. However, 
in self-defense where naners accent con- 
tracts with such a clause in as referred 
to above, we shall he obliged to include 
a similar clause in contrects placed by 
us for Procter & Gamble advertising 
(this refers to all Procter & Gamble 
products, not merely Crisco). 

“Tf you accent the contracts for Snow- 
drift and Wesson Oil with this clause in 
it you will hyve made it impossible for 
you to accept the Procter & Gamble busi- 


be used by. 


ness as you cannot give to two adver- 
tisers a ‘first choice.’ 

“Please let us know immediately what 
action you are taking on any contracts 
which may be tended to you for Snow- 
drift and Wesson Oil advertising.” 

Officials of Calkins & Holden, Inc., 
interviewed this week by Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER, stated that the Snowdrift and 
Wesson Oil contract with its conditional 
clause had’ been sent out to more than 
200 newspapers. Of this number, it was 
claimed 88 per cent had accepted the con- 
tract with the clause unaltered, seven per 
cent had declined to accept, and five per 
cent had accepted with slight modifica- 
tions in the clause. The modifications, 
it was asserted, were to the effect that 
should there be any cooking school the 
two fats would receive equal representa- 
tion. 

“We have been handling the business 
of the Southern Cotton Oil Trading 
Company for 12 years and we have never 
asked the newspapers to run a cooking 
school mentioning Snowdrift or Wessofi 
OV SHG: Telford, of Calkins & Hol- 
den, Inc., declared. 

“We believe in the value of newspaper 
advertising space. We believe that ad- 
vertising space is the only legitimate prod- 
uct a newspaper has to sell. A news- 
paper ought to be a newspaper, not a 
cooking school. In other words, we 
want to confine our purchases to that 
product a newspaper has to sell, its ad- 
vertising columns. 

“When we buy space we pay the gen- 
erally known rates, without asking for 
any gratuities, such as mention in the 
news columns or mention in a cooking 
school endorsed by the newspaper. We 
rebel when a competitor, paying the same 
generally known rate, obtains as a gratu- 
ity the special privilere of exclusive en- 


dorsement in a cooking school. The 
newspaper that grants such a_ special 
privilege vitiates our advertising. We 


have, therefore, in self-defense, decided 
to include the conditional clause in our 
newspaper contracts. We object to buy- 
ing space from a newspaper which en- 
dorses a competing product. 


“A great many newspapers have told 
us they’ have not and will not run a 
cooking school. We have no objection 
to a cooking school unless it is carried 
on ‘under the newspaper’s name and is at 
the same time allied with a competing 
advertiser.” 

L. T. Bush, space buyer for the Black- 
man Company, would not discuss with 
Epiror & PuBLISHER the arrangement 
between its client, Procter & Gamble and 
the Home Economics Service Corpora- 
tion, the cooking school syndicate. 

An official of the syndicate, speaking 
in the absence of M. J. Brown, the presi- 
dent, declared the connection was of 
minor importance. 

Procter & Gamble, he said, was one of 
several national foodstuff advertisers, 
which guaranteed a certain amount of 
linage to newspapers agreeing to conduct 
the cooking school. Other advertisers 
include the Calumet Baking Powder 
Company and the Knox Gelatine Com- 
panv. The linage amounts to upwards of 
25,000 lines. 

“Tt is the local linage obtained by 
newspapers .that makes the cooking 
school so attractive in addition to the 
fact that it builds good will and prestige 
for the papers obtaining exclusive rights 
in their towns,” the official said. The 
official read a letter from a_ publisher 
who stated he had been able to obtain 
46,000 lines of local advertising as a re- 
sult of the school. 

When Enpitor & PuBLIsHER called on 
Mr. Bush at the Blackman Company this 
week, he declared that some of the news- 
paper advertising representatives to 
whom the letter had been addressed had 
agreed to the sentiments it expressed 100 
per cent, while others had referred the 
matter to the newspaper publishers. 

“We do not want to put any clauses 
in our Procter & Gamble contracts,’ Mr. 
Bush declared. “We believe that a pub- 
lisher shovldn’t have his hands tied by 
any advertiser.” 

Mr. Bush said the Crisco advertising 
schedules ranged from 5,000 to 20,000 
lines dependent upon different cities. In- 
cluding Chipso and Ivory soap, two other 


EDITS WEEKLY FROM TIA JUANA BAR 


ILLY SILVER, editor and publisher border town, has his office in the corner 
of the Tia Juana Rounder, weekly of a barroom. His mural decorations 
Mexican do not take his mind from the job. 


newspaper published in the 


Procter & Gamble products, the linage 
placed by this manufacturer in the news- 
tepRte runs, he said, from 5,000 to 60,000 
ines. 

The Home Economics Service Corpo- 
ration, which is but one of several 
cooking school syndicates, was organ- 
ized about three years ago. It sells its 
service chiefly in newspapers from Oma- 
ha, Neb., to the northern and. southern 
Atlantic seaboard. While the experts en- 
gaged and sent to cities where nlewspa- 
pers have purchased the service use 
Crisco, Calumet Baking Powder, and 
Knox Gelatine in their demonstrations, 
syndicate officials insist these experts are 
instructed not to attack any other similar 
products. 

“We use these products in our demon- 
strations chiefly because they have na- 
tional distribution,’ an official said. 

Mr. Brown, the syndicate’s president, 
on his return to New York on Wednes- 
day this week, issued the following state- 
ment to Epitor & PUBLISHER: 

“It is absurd to say that the life of the 
cooking school is threatened. We oper- 
ate in the neighborhood of 225 schools, 
and I understand there are between 500 
and 700 in operation in the United States 
at the present time. Virtually all of them 
are conducted on the same basis as our 
schools, and are proving very popular 
with newspaper publishers. Does that 


sound as if the institution was threat- 


ened? 


“The Home Economics Service Cora 


poration was organized in October, 1924. 
We have had a great many repeat orders 
from newspapers since we started func- 
tioning. 

“My proposition to the newspaper pub- 
lishers is simply this: I’m in the busi- 
ness of operating cooking schools. If 
you want my cooking school, it must be 
run according to my policies. You need 
only either take it or leave it. I pay 
my lecturers and direct them: 

“As for the tie-up with national adver- 
tisers, I solicit them for linage to be rum 
in conjunction with the cooking school, 
over and above whatever plans they may 
have for general advertising during the 
year. We have never approached the 
Southern Cotton Oil Trading Company 
to ask them to participate in our schools. 
We solicited Procter & Gamble, because 
we know Crisco has national distribution. 

“Last Spring, in isolated parts of the 
country, I learned newspaper publishers 
were receiving Snowdrift and Wesson 
Oil contracts containing the conditional 
clause. I saw in it then no cause for 
worry. I analyzed the situation thor- 
oughly and I still see no cause for 
anxiety. 
do was to leave the matter to the good 
sense of the American’ newspaper pub- 
lishers. 

“They will never bow down to an 
advertiser.” 


BUYERS SEEK SAVANNAH NEWS 


Late F. G. Bell’s Executor Would Keep 


Paper a Local Institution 


It is reported that there have been a 
large number of offers for the Savannah 
(Ga.) Morning News. The late Frank 
G. Bel, 
news, left his interests in the keeping of 
the Citizen & Southern Company as ex- 
ecutors with directions to sell if it was 
thought advisable. Mills B. Lane, head 
of the Citizens-Southern Company and 
also of the Citizens and Southern Bank, 
is quoted as saying that he intends to sell 
the paper to some one representing inter- 
ests that will go to Savannah and operate 
it. In other words, he does not wish 
to dispose of it to speculators or brokers. 
He wants the News to remain a genuine 
Savannah institution. 


I realized that all I needed to 


the largest stockholder in the | 


Noted English Novelist Finds “Assertive 
Says Advertising World Must Sacrifice 


PHE second volume of “The World 

of William Clissold,” comprising 
‘ook III and Book IV is published today, 
Jetober 1. The opening words of the 
pening section are as follows: 

“My brother Dickon was physically 
very like my father, but he had a 
sturdier quality of mind. His imagi- 
nation was as bold, but his self-res- 
traint was steadier. Both of us, in- 
deed, were honest to a greater degree ; 
our consciences were livelier and more 
watchful, the sense of an obligation 
incurred gripped us more firmly and 
did not so readily slip its hold. Some 
ancestor of marked integrity must have 
been latent in my father.” 

Dickon is the brother of William Clis- 
ld, who writes the book in the first 
rson. In Book III, Dickon Clissold 
kes up advertising as a “profession’’ 
he word is Mr. Wells’). William 
lissold describes the progress of his 
other in advertising and reports his 
terances on that subject. 
When Mr. Wells’ characters express 
inions we are left with the strong im- 
ession that the opinions are those of 
tr. Wells himself. It is an impression 
ficult to avoid, notwithstanding the 
ct that Dickon does not speak to Mr. 
ells’ readers direct. Dickon’s words 
¢ put into his mouth by William Clis- 
ld. But we cannot help feeling that it 
Mr. Wells who is speaking to us. 
Now Mr. Wells can make William 
issold make Dickon Clissold say any- 
ng he, Mr. Wells, likes. He can, 
‘ough his chief character, make Dickon 
y things about advertising quite as un- 
asant as Mr. Chesterton says without 
thering about inventing people in nov- 
to say them. But Dickon does not 
r unpleasant things about advertising. 
ckon is a blazing enthusias‘, and Mr. 
ells, through William, makes him say 
ngs that many of us in the advertising 
iness would have been proud to have 

d. Most novelists who introduce ad- 
tising men into their books give their 
ders the impression that advertising 
n are either bounders or charlatans, 

both. But Mr. Wells in the opening 
agraph of Book III of “The World 

William Clissold,” the paragraph that 
ds this paper, makes it plain that his 
ertising character, Dickon Clissold, is 

her a bounder nor a charlatan. Read 

gain and you will see that Dickon is 
1an of imagination, character and in- 

‘ity. 

hat is the kind of man Mr. Wells 

its us to envisage, I think. It is fair 

issume tnat Dickon’s views about ad- 
ising are those of Mr. Wells h'mself. 
hat is the reason of the sub-heading 
he top of the paper, and that is why 
ave asked the Editor to allow me to 
fe this paper, with an hour or so at 
disposal, in place of another already 

root, i 

ickon’s first words to his brother are 

cative of his vision. Here are the 

ds that one micht exnect from a real 

‘P sea” advertising man. 

he brothers have been to an inven- 

s exhibition (first-class idea here for 

cone to develop). Dickon says: 

t is no good inventing things if you 

ot get people to make use of them,” 

adds: 

‘here’s no money in anything until 

le have been told of it.” 

illiam asks: “The money?” 

'o,” replied Dickon contemptuously, 

anything.” 

‘illiam is thinking of the money; 

on thinks of the thing to tell the 

le about. 

er a pause, Dickon says: 

\dvertisement! Advertisement is only 

ning, Billy—I see it! That is where 
foney is. Advertisine.” 
lo among us—and when I sav us, I 
us of the advertising craft—does 
ecognize the glow of this remark? 
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WELLS ANALYZES ADVERTISING IN NEW NOVEL 


Veracity” the Most Necessar 


By J. MURRAY ALLISON 


Reprinted from Advertising World of London, by special arrangement 
with EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Dickon soon throws up his job at the 
School of Mines. 

“His first definite step was to go, after 
a very careful and elaborate preliminary 
exploration of the special field in ques- 
tion, to an advertising watchmaker in 
Cornhill, to get an interview with him, 


H. G. Wells 


and tell him why his watches were not 
selling nearly so well as they might do 
in the West End, in various suburbs, 
among the city clerks, in the East End, 
and what he thought might be done to 
stimulate their sale. He had brought 
notes and sketches of almost all adver- 
tisements the firm was using, and very 
politely and clearly he pointed out how 
stereotyped was their appeal, and how 
mevhanical their distribution. He con- 
vinced his hearer of advertisements go- 
ing to waste and reaching nobody here, 
and of areas neglected there, and in the 
end he was allowed to make a scheme 
for a more scientific campaign. Hitherto 
the work had been done in an almost rou- 
tine fashion from the office, His scheme 
was accepted. It succeeded, and his path 
in life was open before him.” 

The name of the watchmaker was 
Milton, with whom Dickon at the ripe 
age of one and twenty “fixed up his first 
contract.” 


Sales progress, Mr. Wells does not 
tell us how or why, but he gives us a 
hint of it. 

“In the end Milton left the field of 
popular sales and became a professor of 
quality. Milton’s, Limited, now sold 
‘watches that are beautiful and intimate,’ 
but Dickon still steers the bulk of the 
output along’ the path of assertive verac- 
ity to the grateful customer.” 

The how and the why lies in the two 
words, “assertive veracity.” 

The noun is “veracity”; observe that. 
“Assertive” is the adjective—“assertive 
veracity.” I for one have never heard 
a better description of what constitutes 
the elements of successful advertising. 

Mr. Wells explodes in two words the 
moss-grown idea, kept alive by many ill- 
informed writers, that advertising will 
sell anything. 

Milton’s, Mr. Wells tells us, “was only 
Dickon’s point of departure. A great 
licht had come to him, and for a time 
he saw life whollv as a field of action in 
which he was to create apnetites in people 
for commodities they had never in the 
least desired hitherto, or to direct their 
attention to the great superiority of com- 
mon necessities when they are labelled 
distinctly with a proprietor’s name. Im- 
mense wealth lay in convincing people 


that an article could hardly be considered 
to exist unless it was vouched for by a 
respectable firm.” 

Dickon may have been wrong in cfeat- 
ing appetites in people for commodities 
they had “never in the least” desired be- 
fore. We are assured by the critics of 
advertising that it is wrong to do this, 
wrong to persuade people to want a 
piano, a wireless set, a new carpet, or a 
trip to the Continent. The critics of ad- 
vertising would prefer the people to exist 
like turnips, in rows. Dickon thinks 
otherwise, but he qualifies the character 
of the new articles for which he pro- 
poses to create a desire by advertising: 
“It must be vouched for by a respectable 
firm.” 

We learn of the Clissolds’ father, who 
sold as a grocer articles of food un- 
named, measured out haphazard from 
barrels, taps and what-not, but his chil- 
dren William and Dickon remember: 
“But even in our childhood there was 
already a number of vigorous firms 
reaching their hands over the retail 
tradesman’s shoulder, so to speak, and 
offering their goods in their own name 
to the customer.” 

Soap enters the picture. 

“The great firm of Pears in those 
days had already thrust an individuality 
upon soap. Pears’ soap marks an epoch; 
I hope history will not neglect it.” 

Pears does mark an epoch: Pears 
original advertising ushered in modern 
advertising. History will neglect it, but 
the deep sea advertising men like Dickon 
will remember it. 

Dickon taiks on and on about adver- 
tising. “Now why that O?” he demands, 
speaking of Owbridges lung tonic. 

“It individualises. It is also probably 
on the bottle. If there is any other lung 
tonic going, it serves to make the other 
fellow seem an undistinguished nobody. 
But does it make people want to take 
the stuff much? Does it do anything 
to catch the eye of consumptive people? 
Think of anyone with lung trouble and 
a cough. Suppose he had this advertise- 
ment on one side, and on the other side 
one that said quietly, ‘Clissolds’ Lung 
Tunic soothes and gives peace, and in 
that peace you heal,’ which would you 
want to try? Think of those words, 
Billy, not too big and noisy, but put 
where they seem to catch the eye almost 
by accident! Just whisper it. ‘And in 
that peace you heal.’” 

Dickon discusses Beecham’s Pills, 
Eno’s Fruit Salt, Cerebos Salt. Gad 
Liver Oil, Elliman’s Embrocation, Lie- 
big’s, Bovril, Oxo. It is forty years ago, 
days when one needed enthusiasts. like 
Dickon, days when he could say: 

“When I was young, England was far 
in front of America in the process, but 
American advertising has long since 
overtaken and outstripped anything we do 
on this side.” 

He could not say it today. We in 
England can look American advertising 
straight in the eye. Mr. Wells is here 
historically correct. His sense of ob- 
servation must have been always remark- 
ably acute and his memory tenacious, or 
was he in his early youth a member of 
an advertising agency’s staff? 

Dickon does some unfruitful work for 
a boot firm and then turns his attention 
to bicycles. He starts a bicycling weekly 
(Mr. Wells loves bicycles), organizes the 
advertisement of wayside inns therein, 
and goes in for railway station adver- 
tising. How wise his dictum of that 
class of advertising: 

“It must be witty, short and witty. I 
won't have them just yapped at.” 

And again, sneaking of Press advertis- 
ing, how wise he is: 


LG 


y Quality in Compelling Copy— 
Its Black Sheep 


“Advertisement must be fresh and dif- 
ferent each time.” 

Less wise when he doubted whether 
the “daily newspapers were very much 
good for proprietary articles. They were 
good for theatres and amusements of all 
sorts, but not for an advertisement that 
had to go on selling.” 

He makes up for this blunder, how- 
ever, with this profound remark on news- 
paper copy: 

“He declared it was possible to print a 
newspaper advertisement so big that it 
was totally invisible. People would not 
read type that was visible three yards 
away. Their eyes went through the 
gaps.” 

“Don’t use newspaper space as poster 
space,’ should be but is not always 
adopted by newspaper advertisers as a 
cardinal principle. 

Mr. Wells sketches Dickon’s career as 
an advertising man with light touch. 
We can trace his progress step by step. 
We find him discussing the Times ad- 
vertisement columns before Lord North- 
cliffe’s proprietorship and after; we read 
of his adoration for Mr. Selfridge. 

He organizes advertisers into a so- 
ciety for combined action, and envisag- 
ing a special university degree—Bachel- 
ors and Doctors of Advertisement. 

_ Speaking of quack medicine advertis- 
ing, he says: 

“It’s bad for advertising. The adver- 
tising world has to sacrifice its black 
sheep. Has to. Advertisement, Billy, is 
too big a thing for lying—too big a 
thing. Much too big a thing. It’s the 
web of modern life; it’s the call of the 
flock. No, I want the fellows (the char- 
latans) handled by the public prosecutor 
at the instance of a properly constituted 
advertisement society, and sent to gaol.” 

In page after page, Dickon talks to his 
brother about advertising. The chapter 
devoted to this phase of “The World of 
William Clissold” concludes: 

“What were the twelve apostles? 
Drummers, just drummers. Traveling in 
salvation. Introducing a new line. Why 


did Paul raise his voice at Athens? Be- 
cause he hadn’t a megaphone. And the 
miracles they did? Sample bottles. To 
this day it’s advertisement. What is a 


wayside crucifix? An advertisement of 


the faith. What is Christianity? An 
advertisement campaign. Tell ’em. Tell 
‘em. Tell ’em all you can. It’s the 


method of social existence. A man, or 
a class, or a religion or—anything that 
will not advertise, isn’t fit to exist in 
the world. It means it doesn’t really 
believe in itself. To want to exist and 
not to dare to exist is something beneath 
vulgarity. That’s why I have such a 
contempt for your rotten, shy, sit-in-the- 
corner-ask-the-dear-Prince-of - Wales-to- 
dinner-once-a-year Royal Society: If the 
soap boilers did no more ‘for soap than 
your old Royal Society does for science, 
nobody would wash,” 


The first forty pages of Mr. Wells’ 
new novel are devoted to the subject of 
advertising. It is one of the most im- 
portant contributions to what I may call 
the literature of advertising that I have 
read. I cannot help accepting it as a 
statement, this opinion of Mr. Wells 
himself. I see in this opinion an accept- 
ance of the principles of advertising. 
The shortcomings of advertising are ad- 
mitted by Mr. Wells, as we all admit 
them. All of us know that advertising 
would be more profitable for those who 
foot the bill and for the people as a 
whole if the objectionable manifestations 
were eliminated. We deplore vulgarity 
and do our best to check it; we know 
that dishonesty in advertising limits the 
results of all advertising, and we go to 
great pains to detect it and stamp it 
out. 

We advance the doctrine, “Truth in 
Advertising” to the utmost that circum- 
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stances allow. We want advertisers to 
tell the truth and refuse to wnsert in our 
newspapers those ‘advertisements that de- 
liberately lie. We protect our readers by 
guaranteeing the integrity of our adver- 
tisers (one of the journals with ‘which I 
am associated has in the last few days 
paid nearly £2,000 winners of a cross- 
word puzzle who were not paid by the 
advertiser ). | TAS 
Fortunately the great majority of ad- 
vertisement needs no guarantee. The 
guarantee of integrity lies in the manu- 
facturer’s name or trade mark. Mr. 
Wells perceives that. He is aware that 
advertising could not exist without in- 
tegrity. That is why he makes Dickon 
Clissold a man of integrity, and that is 
why he makes Dickon insist upon “truth 
in advertising.” Mr. Wells is a man of 
vision (that is commonplace). He sees 
advertising as it really is—not asa de- 
vice for “getting rich quick,” but’as a 
means of telling, the people what they 
should know—it may be. about safety 
razors or about Christianity. The. full 
page, or the crucifix on the roadside. 
“Tt is no good inventing things if you 
do not get people to know about them,’ 
said Dickon, coming up td the surface, 
so to speak, after a profound meditation.” 
The meditation of the great‘ bulk of 
British manufacturers has been so pro- 
found for sb’ many years, that we despair 
that they will ever~come up to the sur- 
face as’ Dickén did, ‘and have a_ look 
around and see, what is. happening in the 
industrial ‘world. * ’ 
Mr. Wells’ chapters may meet their 
eyes and téach their brains. Well for 
them should it''be so. 


“SPECIAL” REORGANIZED 


G. Logan Payne Co. Takes Over Payne, 
Burns & Smith—Spencer Joins Firm 


The G. Logan Payne Company an- 
nounces the purchase and reorganization 
of Payne, Burns & Smith, Inc, New 
iY Olt loam a tl ded 
change in the firm 
name from 
Payne, Burns & 
Smith, Inc., to G. 
Logan Payne 
Company, effect- 
ive Nov. l. 

Egbert H. 
Spencer, for 
many years asso- 
ciated with John 
Glass, » publishers’ 
re p r esentative, 
and metropolitan 
papers through- 
out the United 
States, becomes a 
general partner and has assumed active 
management of the New York and Bos- 
ton offices. 

George D. Smith, the retiring partner, 
is leaving the publishers’ representative 
business. : 

Officers of the G. Logan Payne Com- 
pany, New York, are: G, Logan Payne, 
George H. Payne, George J. Burns, Wil- 
liam A. Small, Jr., Egbert H. Spencer. 


E. H. SPENGER 


PETERSON HEADS SUN CLUB 


Einar O. Petersen, the New York Sun 
manager of local advertising, has been 
re-elected president of the Sun Club, an 
organization of Sun employes. The other 
officers elected were: Vice-president, 
Hans Muller; treasurer, Florence Mer- 
inger.; secretary, Hilson Munsey ; record- 
ing secretary, Louis A. Monaco. Dele- 
gates from the various departments ‘were 
elected as follows: Editorial, James 
Fleming; publication, C.. H. Albrecht; 
art, John Sennott; paper, John Heffer- 
man; mail, Thomas. Quinlan; circulation, 
H. W. ‘Dietrich; press ‘room, John 
Brady; engraving, Harry Schoer ; classi- 
fied advertising, Louis Monaco; display 
advertising, Fred Carrington; delivery, 


John De Rosa; composing and stereo- , 


type, Joseph Francis. 


MATTESON JOINS HONIG 
Stephen H. Matteson -has, joined the 
Portland, Ore., office of the Honig-Cooper 
Company, advertising agency. 
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STOUT LEFT $275,000 


STABILIZES BUSINESS ' “K.' C. Star Editor’s Estate Bequeathed 


Banks’ Survey Indicates Present Method 
Beneficial and Will Become Per- 
manent—Banishes Over- 
Stocking 


That “hand-to-mouth” buying has come 
to stay is the conclusion of most of the 
leaders in industrial and economic thought 
whose ,views are presented in a survey 
of the see about to be issued by the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, New 
York. , 

James H. Perkins, ' president of the 
Company, in commenting on the expres- 
sions that have reached him from manu- 
facturers, department and chain stores, 
railroad executives, economists, and 
others, says: 

“In my opinion the practice of current 
buying is one that. will ultimately prove 
beneficial. It is an economic stabilizer 
that, instead.of interfering with the pros- 
perity of the country, directly adds to 
it in a most constructive way. It does 
away with speculative commitments, with 
overstocking, and with huge and unpro- 
ductive inventories; it frees capital, let- 
ting it find its way into channels of the 
greatest usefulness. It will ultimately 
bring about a closer co-operation between 
manufacturer and distributor, and between 
manufacturer and the consuming public.” 

Jesse I. Straus, President Of (Ree 
Macy & Co., who discusses the problem 
in great detail, points out: 

“The producer has only his own lines 
to worry about; the distributor must take 
his chances on thousands of producers’ 
lines. He has found that one of the car- 
dinal principles in preserving a reasonable 
profit and affording the service demanded 
of him by the public is conservative buy- 
ing—incorrectly dubbed ‘hand-to-mouth’ 
buying. 

“Barring unforseen changes in the 
character of consumer demand and pro- 
ducers’ competition, I believe this policy 
represents a permanent change.” 

In general, the many railroad presi- 
dents whose comments are quoted agree 
with C. H. Markham, of the Illinois 
Central System, who states that current 
buying is valuable insurance against radi- 
cal and upsetting changes in business con- 
ditions : 

“Tf there arises the necessity for gen- 
eral retrenchment it can be accomplished 
with little disturbance and without serious 
losses, if there are not large stocks of raw 
materials and finished goods in the hands 
of manufacturers, distributors and retail- 
ers. 

“In fact, the absence of such pros- 
pective losses should tend to prevent the 
spread of uneasiness, which has been one 
of the chief causes of changes in business 
conditions in the past.” 

"Prof. F.'W. Taussig of Harvard, 
Prof. E. W. Kemmerer of Princeton, and 
other economists agree that “current buy- 
ing” is to be regarded as a permanent 
condition and that this practice will neces- 
sitate some readjustments, notably in 
manufacturing efficiency. They also stress 
the point that current buying makes it 
possible for the whole industrial structure 
to adjust itself quickly to changing con- 
ditions. 

The emphasis of those who offer solu- 
tions which may tend to remedy whatever 
unfortunate effects have resulted from 
“current buying” centers upon three basic 
principles : 

1. A greater standardization in the 
most staple articles of merchandising, 
such as clothing, shoes, underwear, hosi- 
ery, building materials, tires, etc. 

2A closer co-operation between the 
manufacturer and the distributor, jobber 
or retailer, so that the manufacturer, who 
is of necessity compelled to produce his 
goods far in advance of consumer de- 
mand, will avoid to as great an extent as 
possible the manufacture of such articles 
as will be unacceptable to the retail trade. 

3. The adjustment by the manufacturer 
of his raw material purchases and manu- 
facturing schedules to bring about an 
equalization of the peaks and valleys of 
his production program. 


to Widow—$5 Each to Children 


The will of the late Ralph E. Stout, 
managing editor of the Kansas City Star, 
who died Oct. 10, has been filed with the 
probate court of Jackson county. 

In the will an estate estimated at $275,- 
000, of which $150,000 was in real estate 
and $125,000 in personal property, is left 
to the widow, Mrs. Mary Stout, named 
executrix. The son, David Stout, and 
the daughter, Mrs. Franklin Wright 
Gledhill, both of New York, are be- 
queathed $5 each. 


NEWSPAPER ADS SOLD 
NEW GRAYBAR NAME 


Firm, Changing Title, Now Doing Big- 
gest Business in History, Says Metz, 
Advertising Manager—Using In- 
creased Space in Dailies 


A change of name, far from being a 
detriment, has, with the aid of increased 
advertising, acted as an effective business 
tonic for the Graybar Electric Company, 
formerly the supply department of the 
Western Electric Company. 

“After 10 months’ operation using the 
new name, we are now doing the biggest 
business in the history of the company,” 
Herbert Metz, advertising manager, de- 
clared in an interview with Eprror. & 
PustisHer this week. 

“We give advertising full credit for 
this business increase, which has come 
despite predictions of loss, following the 
change of name. 

“Newspapers,” he added, “form the 
backbone of our advertising program.” 

The Graybar Electric Company, 
through Newell-Emmett Company, a 
New York advertising agency, is now 
using space in 70 newspapers, a new 
high record for this firm. Cities are 
added to the schedule as fast as the com- 
pany opens branch offices in them. Lat- 
est additions are Dayton, New Haven and 
Cleveland. The company also started 
last month placing special appliance ad- 
vertising in newspapers in Newark, 
Houston, Tex., Los Angeles, Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia. 

Mr. Metz is scheduled to address the 
national advertisers’ group on newspaper 
advertising at a meeting to be held at 
the Advertising, Club of New York on 
Oct. 21. He will speak on the same 
subject before the, New England Indus- 
trial Advertisers’ Association, meeting in 


_ Worcester, Mass., Nov. 8-9. 


WORCESTER HOST 


Prepares Impressive Program for New 


England Ad Club’s Meeting 


An impressive list of speakers has been 
arranged for the two-day convention of 
the New England Advertising Clubs to be 
held at Worcester, Mass., on Nov. 8 
and 9. 

Robert Lincoln O’Brien, editor of the 
Boston. Herald, will be the chief speaker 
on the opening day. President George 
H. Johnson, of the Worcester organiza- 
tion, will deliver an address of welcome, 
and other speakers will be Marcus Urann, 
of the Cape Cod Cranberry Company; 
Herbert Metz, advertising manager of 
the Graybar Company of New York; 
Walter S. Ashby, advertising counsellor, 
of Manitou, Col.; C. K. Woodbridge, of 
New York, president of the International 
Advertising Association, and John W. 
Longnecker, of Hartford, Conn. 

Speakers on the second day will be 
Allyn MaclIntire, of Boston, New Eng- 
land manager of Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born Co.; Amos Parish, retail merchan- 
dising specialist; Harry Kirkland, of 
New York, advertising counsellor; Neil 
Borden, of Harvard University, assist- 
ant dean of the advertising department, 
and Joseph Ewing, of Edwards, Ewing 
& Jones, .advertising agents, of New 
York. , 

‘George F. Booth, editor of the Worce- 
ster Telegram-Gagette, will be toastmas- 
ter at a banquet on Nov. 8. 


“NEWSPAPER WEEK’ IS 
-PROPOSED TO A.N.A.E. 


Business Good and Prospect Excellent 

for National Advertising Newspaper | 

Executives Report—Reaffirm 
Standards of Practise 


Cutcaco, Ill. Oct. 21.—Business 
good and national advertising will ho! 
up nicely for newspapers, with pro 
selling organization, according to repo: 
made today to an all-day session of th 
Association of Newspaper Advertisi 
Executives held at the Morrison Hote 

The prospect for the next few mon 
was gone over in detail. It will he 
period of good space selling, if the news- 
papers are aggressive, reports to 
directors indicated. ' 

In the absence of President Frank | 
Carroll, advertising director, [ndianapo 
News, W. E. Donohue, vice-presid 
and manager of the local display adve 
tising of the Chicago Tribune, presi 

The members heard the outline of 
plan for a “Newspaper Week” to 
held with the assistance of 257 adver- 
tising clubs throughout the United State 
A resolution was introduced and pla 
in the hands of Mr. Donohue who 
later report on this project. The 
rectors. heard Earl Pearson, gen 
manager of the International Adve: 
ing Association, explain how the clubs 
intended to boost newspaper advyertisi 
throughout one week of a year, bri 
before potential advertisers in their 
ritory the importance and advantages | 
newspaper space for expanding busi 
and earning community favor. ; 

At a round table discussion, the ¢ 
rectors discussed a plan whereby ni 
papers might cooperate with agencies 
the preparation of mats for nation 
campaigns. A committee to go into 
problem more definitely will be na 

The afternoon’s session was given 
to the discussion of local display ad 
tising, emphasizing the point that sé 
men in the local display sections sh 
be persons of ideas and capable of 
veloping new lines of business for 
tailers. Specific examples of this 
related by Mr. Donohue’ who p 
out the Fanny May ‘Candy Stores 
Chicago. He said that when this co: 
pany first started advertising only 
small candy shops were being oper 
Since advertising exclusively in 
Tribune, Fanny May Candy Shops 
opened 44 stores in the city. Other 
cessful campaigns were described. 

Harvey R. Young, Columbus 
Dispatch, told. of the good accompli 
by special sections bringing results 
advertiser as well as newspapers. _ 

The old Standard of practice of 1 
whereby specific merchandising s 
was offered by the newspaper to adver- 
tisers, was reafirmed. “The met 
just closed has been one of the best 
most constructive ever held,” de 
W. E. Donohue, at the conclusion. 
added that while the fall meetin 
the association are of a round 
order, and no definite program arraf 
they brought members to study ¢ 
mon problems freely. : ; 

A resolution was passed expres 
deep sympathy for the family of 
Ralph A. Turnquist, formerly advert 
manager of the Milwaukee J 
whose death occurred recently. 


SCHOOL FOR MEXICO CITY 


Journalism Instruction at 
University Modelled on Missouri 


The National University of Mexico 
Mexico City, will establish a schoo 
journalism next year organized alo 
lines of that of the University of | 
souri, according to El Universal, 
ico City newspaper. Dean Walter | 
liams, of the Missouri School of J 
nalism, delivered a series of lectu 
the Mexican university last winter. 
summer, Dr. Julio Jimenez Rueda, — 
delivered a series of lectures at the 4 
souri School of Journalism, stu 
organization of the Missouri Univers 
school. ~ Ah "on 
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SEPTEMBER LINAGE GAIN IN 35 CITIES IS 4.1 PER CENT.OVER 1925 


ee EER advertising linage for 


papers, published in 35 cities, 


151 news- 


carried a_ total 


yolume in September of 139,262 093 agate lines, a 
yain of 5,555,169 lines, or 4.1 per cent, over the total 
or the same units in September, 1925, according to 
tatistics gathered by the New York "Evening Post 


ind Epiror & PUBLISHER. 
otals of 30 cit-es and 103 newspapers. 
ive totals follow: 
35 cities listed 
51 papers listed 


30 show gain 
103 show gain 
7 no comparison 


1926 1925 
Pew. WOT wisi secre 14,661,922 14,042,550 
MPO Ol cats. sia sce wenn se a 7,753,155 7,379,508 
hiladelphia ........... 6,639,448 6,927,589 
BEBO Tak ehcccietsvota afore sor \e.e oT 5,650,246 5,261,032 
PRC ETON aires aes, aisie opetl 3,901,575 3,783,225 
BMPMNATS, o.6 02 syn cine ee sie 4 328,880 4,075,060 
a 6,396,915 6,080,374 
BPUTTOORO!) fe fips. sts... oss 4,409.392 4,294,816 
wos Angele? ........005- 6,664,786 6,476,612 
PEPSI 2 ois siete ini «one 5,204,721 4,908,974 
(OO L SAAS SS AS sie itiaig 3,270,390 3,619,452 
PME EERNCESCO 6 csmais ss 4,473,405 4,308,375 
BUEWAUKCE: i nec eee eee 3,032,993 2,946,609 
Mansos City .........: 3,326,396 3,364,632 
MOSMINSTOR cae ce ee 4,804,512 4,409,097 
CUT: ees one ae 3,382,500 3,267,000 
few OTlGans.. 4.......)nc0s 6 3,688,107 3,497,204 
Minneapolis ........... 3,076,612 3,001,538 
 ROUUIG Per Sa ee 3,034,444 2,791,110 
CEE CS bt 3,099,069 2,861,742 
GIES os eich Cie eae 2,157,260 2,249,660 
BREOIGOMCE icine ciesis sees 2,947,201 2,833,076 
MTOTRDS isis tees cess 8,485,809 3,139,417 
(CE Lee A eae 3,486,583 2,876,748 


it. Paul 


3irmingham 
Richmond 


Gains are noted in the 
The compara- 


5 show loss 
41 show loss 


619,872 Gain 
373,647 Gain 
288,141 Loss 
389,214 Gain 
118,350 Gain 
253,820 Gain 
316,541 Gain 
114,576 Gain 
188,174 Gain 
295,747 Gain 
349,062 Loss 
165,030 Gain 

86,384 Gain 

38,236 Loss 
395,415 Gain 
115,500 Gain 
190,903 Gain 

75,074 Gain 
243,334 Gain 
237,327 Gain 

92,400 Loss 
114,125 Gain 
346,392 Gain 
609,835 Gain 

42,728 Gain 
267,314 Gain 
121,875 Loss 
106,526 Gain 

58,982 Gain 

21,490 Gain 
262,892 Gain 
142,520 Gain 


ONG 2,852,710 4,942 Gain 
douston 2,399,908 370,398 Gain 
Jes Moines 1,879,245 18,331 Gain 
Totals-..... Woes 139,262,093 133,706,924 5,555,169 Gain 
7Figures supplied by individual publishers. 
NEW YORK 
1925 
American ........ 1,063,654 60,818 Loss 
Herald Tribune 1,458,012 166,054 Gain 
MESON? fs oc evois ie Saisie Gye 0 _ 2,580,816 62,082 Gain 
- eiia | sea 1,507,690 100,182 Gain 
‘Mirror (T.) 362,984 85,242 Loss 
News (Tab.) , 536,528 71,064 Gain 
‘Hyening Graphic ...... 278,860 199,688 79,172 Gain 
‘Hyening Journal ..... - 1,126,472 1,181,606 55,134 Loss 
‘Evening Post ....... Se 395,460 392,940 2,520 Gain 
‘Hvening World ....... 805,358 765,118 40,240 Gain 
COLE 8 Cua a ear 1,299,230 1,253,426 45,804 Gain 
BECICETAM cscs coke ene 462,632 528,082 60,400 Loss 
Brooklyn Eagle ...... -. 1,514,034 1,370,366 143,668 Gain 
Brooklyn Times ........ 555,162 394,970 160,192 Gain 
Standard Union ........ 460,908 451,720 9,188 Gain 
PINGEAUSE I. lyic's ss > sicre oe 14,661,922 14,042,550 619,372 Gain 
CHICAGO 
1926 1925 
BMnliy News: .......00.. 1,847,847 1,714,836 133,011 Gain 
2 JE Slee ae a rae 2,853,615 2,747,523 106,092 Gain 
Herald Examiner ...... 1,042,392 966,378 76,014 Gain 
St GA 490,752 441,744 49,008 Gain 
BAQICTICAN, 0). <2 eceee 1,181,072 1,045,830 85,242 Gain 
RIMES c wuss 387,477 463,197 75,720 Loss 
BROUANS SS ates brewers ace 7,753,155 7,379,508 373,647 Gain 
PHILADELPHIA 
1926 1925 
OU a 1,799,400 1,811,100 11,700 Loss 
RN eo cay cele ne ce ve 701.400 736,800 35,400 Loss 
i 1,268,091 1,292,180 24,089 Loss 
‘Evening Ledger ....... 1,235,557 1,274,909 39,352 Loss 
MUMEEETIOAM WIE cit Force ee en ssth cea 
0) NSH So Sea ee 1,635,000 1,812,600 177,600 Loss 
MANE As ob... 6,639,448 6,927,589 288,141 Toss 
North American combined with Ledger May 18, 1925. 
DETROIT 
1926 1925 
ee 2,993.312 2,828,070 165,242 Gain 
MME ap lu Glace cic esse wee 1.180,046 1,038,870 141,176 Gain 
[oh a 1,476,888 1,394,092 82,796 Gain 
BOERS tote. tiie 2 sisicle voi 5,650,246 5,261,032 389,214 Gain 
ST. LOUIS 
1926 1925 
Post-Dispatch .......... 2,089,080 1,933.960 155,120 Gain 
— Ericcrat tice ncaa 1,232,700 1,266,000 33,300 Loss 
*Sta 56, 546,000 110,100 Gain 
Times 329,100 21,900 Gain 
Totals 4,075,060 253,820 Gain 
*No Sunday edition 
1925 
Herald 1,245.820 14,172 Gain 
Globe 1,240,926 82,581 Gain 
Post 936.186 10,801 Gain 
Advertiser 376,560 120.012 Gain 
*American 394,860 87,876 Gain 
*Traveler 1,018,680 31,099 Gain - 
sarenscript ; 616,619 11,381 Gain 
‘Telegram REE Cree Re 209,432 ~ 250,723 ~° 41,291 Loss 
Totals EPs aie 5% 396,915 6,080,374 316,541 Gain 


CLEVELAND 
1926 1925 
Plain’ Dealer: Disc. ws 6. 1,481,400 1,553,475 72,075 Loss 
News-Leader ........... 1,161,900 1,048,800 113,100 Gain 
SPECS” —caiiiely s Ooieiiele aaa 1,258,275 1,180,950 77,325 Gain 
Oth Saree ante ais se ess 3,901,575 8,783,225 118,350 Gain 
BALTIMORE 
1926 1925 
\ fo: EO Sole Gey ALG 1,444,781 1,466,521 21,740 Loss 
*Hyening Sun Genes. << 1,468,062 1,453,427 14,635 Gain 
JS ECEb Gagan cone wee 504,645 515,935. 11,290 Loss 
HINGWIS: ” dyacitateyceen ele oes e ss 646,378 607,461 38,917 Gain 
ePORE y.:)..geee eae Meee ova 345,526 251,472 94,054 Gain 
TORRENS 0a ale reeves 4,409,392 4,294,816 114,576 Gain 
LOS ANGELES 
1925 
EIST GSD faeetaracn Tere oie. teers 2,025,338 4,858 Gain 
Examiner 1,775,272 28,252 Gain 
*Wxpress 704,256 39,018 Gain 
*Herald 1,375,556 92,092 Gain 
*Record 390,726 25,676 Gain 
SNOW = Satie ents cs $205,464 1,722 Loss 
Povaisyaars wie aettetele «ed 6,664,786 .6,476, 612 188, 174 Gain 
tNews Sunday edition suspended publication May 2, 1926. 
BUFFALO 
1926 1925 
EIXDLOCSSEMA eee tern ee) va ws sae 466,789 teveee 
Courier "aih4s. pes cates 2 836,869 590,462 246,407 Gain 
POS tiie <irvueetemresse ee <So.us ae 89;949% 0 sis. fee 
RIMES as te eyesore 1,116,512 ° 1,064,492 52,020 Gain 
SStat. aayeeUGimtree eka veel OOS OUT TS ceca te 
SING sip rremierircenrte cc 1,317,009 1,316,849 160 Gain 
otis ae carters «ts 3,270,390 3,619,452 349,062 Loss 
Post discontinued February, 1926. Hxpress and Star com- 


bined with Courier June 19, 1926. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


1926 1925 
Chronicle sara emrrcen ye - 884,912 868,112 16,800 Gain 
Examiner SRO Oy Oran cane cee 1,506,721 1,427,231 79,490 Gain 
Bulletin Sages ae nee cs 523,124 647,178 124,054 Loss 
*Catl. “iceman k. < 923,412 725, 284 198,128 Gain 
“News! Miter tastes srteea eos 635,236 536,018 99,218 Gain 
*Heraldeee aati at cs cote AOE Haloy ee ee ae 
Totaleaene ieee 4,473,405 4,308,375 165,080 Gain 
Herald discontinued May 5, 1926, 
MILWAUKEE 
1926 1925 
AKeibpit: tha oe e ane carrie 1,563,930 1,506,113 57,817 Gain 
8. T. & A. M. Sem...... 567,729 606, 865 39,136 Loss 
*Leader =i ecencuketarai ts 5 280,613 263,239 17,374 Gain 
*Wisconsin News ....... 620,721 570,392 50,329 Gain 
Totals! 0, week. Wal: 3,032,993 2,946,609 86,384 Gain 
WASHINGTON 
1926 1925 
DALI oo AeeCne aanSacKtet 2,385,245 2,229,070 156,175 Gain 
POst Waynes ea ees. 890,566 888,513 2,053 Gain 
*Bvening Times ........ 691,952 706,844 14,892 Loss 
Her slid: onsite peers 592,430 412,841 179,589 Gain 
*Hvening News ........ 244,319 171,829 72,490 Gain 
Motalsey. wie. whet 4,804,512 4,409,097 395,415 Gain 
CINCINNATI 
1925 
SP OSE - Select cine Cecaraie he 711,600 61,500 Gain 
*Times-Star 1,207,800 5,700 Loss 
HO WIT OE Me cheaters steele eet 1,080,600 28,200 Gain 
Trip wage sess ot wate aitees 267,000 31,500 Gain 
Totals 3,267,000 115,500 Gain 
NEW ORLEANS 
1926 1925 
Times-Picayune ........ 1,591,388 1,486,149 105,239 Gaiy 
LEG | 5 vs. o treba teus oe ahae 904,023 803,390 100,633 Gain 
States’ Qo tees cee 683,181 626,849 56,332 Gain 
PMibuwe seen eee ek... 509,515 580,816 71,301 Loss 
Motala swe Ween. 3,688,107 3,497,204 190,903 Gain 
MINNEAPOLIS 
1926 1925 
Prius ewe cictse te ieteasie tec 1,321,180 1,332,190 11,010 Loss 
SONA Meveacge sists cevaieh ae 1,308,077 1,254,578 53,499 Gain 
WOON archers el ererraaweucteeres. 7 447,355 414,770 32,585 Gain 
TOURS Gian ews vents se es 3,076,612 3,001,538 75,074 Gain 
SEATTLE 
1926 1925 
PMCS wrists Rave siete aa ane aie 1,357,566 1,291,836 65,730 Gain 
Post-Intelligencer ...... 926, 296 778,386 147,910 Gain 
base Ne RKC eS Kies Corus wee 552,594 584,306 32,312 Loss 
*[msion-Record ) sy.t-s.-)< <hr 197,988 135,982 62,006 Gain 
"ISOS ce teeyeteehels. strait 3,084,444 2,791,110 243,334 Gain 
» 
INDIANAPOLIS 
1226 1925 
MINE ya cre atayeiel'si spatond tvs eleicale 1,527,228 1,413,669 113,559 Gain 
PU repsteretrarercteerectss 65.46, oe 1,090,818 982,071 108,747 Gain 
Sad big eey eM oy Schoen no yap a0 481,023 466,002 15,021 Gain 
MOE TIS vexesers, % yes sagetece > 3,099,069 2,861,742 237,327 Gain 
DENVER 
1926 1925 
INGNVS J aegatiot stereo mip t in osue'e 528.444 575,064 46,620 Loss 
POSS See ciand eisysttita, sole sh ote 1,233,932 1,229,256 4,676 Gain 
ODT Tes etree Me ak Raids ne 394, 884 445,340 50,456 Toss 
Totals mesa goss 2.157.260 2.249.660 92.400 Toss 


PROVIDENCE 
1926 1925 
OOURNRE tie ee ta iat e obi 902,087 876,255 25,832 Gain 
WE WUC 4 vicisuern wriarene 2 1,219,058 1,147,882 71,176 Gain 
ETA DUM Gg era is ersialeye’ x aitaleiec« 425,997 408,591 17,406 Gain 
PINCUS eerie sieteiteiite acc ett tactic 400,059 400,348 289 Loss 
MPO tals et tersfece ata ceista-e 2,947, 201 2,833,076 114,125 Gain 
COLUMBUS 
1926 1925 
EV Tsspye COT oicetsceiaesis s!ste 1,901,661 1,708,674 192,987 Gain 
FOULMAS Feisintsterscenieverie vhevele 621,965 592,861 29,104 Gain 
FCHIZCIS ciesiae attests o10%s 962,183 837,882 124,301 Gain 
PE OUtAIS ty tiga etigis. © acs 3,485,809 3,139,417 346,392 Gain 
LOUISVILLE 
1926 1925 
Courier-Journal ......... 1,176,838 1,074,861 101,977 Gain 
Herald-Post. cktcresiecisciss 722,185 541,645 180,540 Gain 
WAU OR Sireha.s ctsycte seanetive ate 1,035,348 884,600 150,748 Gain 
SP OST wists « cemigidanee te 552,212 375,642 176,570 Gain 
SPOCATS A Skis ape.t ave seis: 3,486,583 ~ 2,876,748 609,835 Gain 
ST. PAUL 
, 1926 1925 
SDASPAUCH bia sic ales cystejesas "860,356 868, 238 7,882 Loss 
Pioneer Press ....:..3.. 842,716 843, 024 308 Loss 
INOW Sia biere cite crater ate tiiea 732,718 681,800. 50,918 Gain 
ABOU AIS are tebe nse aieriietecé 2,435,790 2,393,062 42,728 Gain 
OAKLAND 
lay 1926 _ 1925 
PESPATNT BOS 52 ans cet psiei4 Gijon y 1,452,612 1,456,224 3,612 Loss 
*Post-Inquirer .. 752,164 681,394 70,770 Gain 
ARE COUG NG sista. co Ue Recs ee inti QEBISEE: Useless 
WEYREG Sos ss ayaa. > Pies REN OD eres Gaya, eset Uae y aioe 
POA IS A eran leven creas ets 0: 2,292,178 2,233,196 58,982 Gain 


Record discontinued October 24, 1995-- 
Times inaugurated October 23, 1925. 


OMAHA 
"1926 % 1925 i 
World erald Gesaauiisieees 1,041,418 976,570» wr. 64,848 Gain 
BROS ain ares siceieiareiepetesa sis sue 446,628 _ 440,993. 5,635 Gain 
ING WS Yatete ad batons tetas. * 356, 832 405,825 , ‘48,993 Loss 
Totals < ctanatselas =o a 844, 878 1,823,388 | 21,490 Gain 
BIRMINGHAM 

1926 *~AGD5: 
Age-Herald wa.Shpuce ams 680, 876 674,240 6,636 Gain 
DER Siabel tities «eaters cer acres 1,499,372 _. 1,343,440 155,932 Gain 
POSED fous ostccdict sc terenaiectes cre 513,338 413,014 100,324 Gain 
Dota lsite ss kisav saa sh 2,693,586 2,430,694 262,892 Gain 

RICHMOND 

1926 1925 
*News-Leader ........0- 1,080,030 950,292 129,738 Gain 
Times-Dispatch ........ 854,336 841,554 12,782 Gain 
"TOCA are y.cezcteniere i te 1,934,366 1,791,846 142,520 Gain 

DAYTON 

1926 1925 
IN OVOS Miers str sin Te Gapisteas ete 1,350,874 1,321,124 29,750 Gain 
Cys Geng Gl) 5 6 eetroc giferaorad 855,610 864,864 9,254 Loss 
DOURMaT, PEK 5 sities atest 651,168 666,722 15,554 Loss 
TDC AUS” we raycieye dye er a3 2,857,652 2,852,710 4,942 Gain 

HOUSTON 

1926 1925 
Chronicle” 3.6 yess cacass 1,154,636 1,143,170 11,466 Gain 
Post-Dispatch .......... 1,017,268 845,124 172,144 Gain 
PP TESS cs iti cierst al ae cyan 598,402 411,614 186,788 Gain 
Totals”. eske.<o-oes < 2,770,306 2,399,908 370,398 Gain 

DES MOINES 

1926 1925 
RE GSIST ET xistasy cra: ste ars ys Inve 686,931 627,465 59,466 Gain 
Wuslelte Ghagouoou ldots 791,052 722,763 68,289 Gain 
CO Hegel VG Seaeenrate ene eener 419,593. $529,017 109,424 Loss 
TROCAIRS osieyerstelsess ghee © 1,897,576 1,879,245 18,331 Gain 


¢Sunday Capital discontinued with issue of February 21, 1926; 


includes 37,676 linage Sunday issue. 


112,544 Gain 
154,770 Gain 


267,314 Gain 


20,686 Loss 
12,344 Gain 
17,164 Loss 
12,730 Loss 


38,236 Loss 


17,080 Loss 
49,168 Gain 
74,438 Gain 


106,526 Gain 


48,574 Gain 
45,199 Gain 
64,952 Gain 
173,446 Gain 
36,414 Loss 


295,747 Gain 


25,984 Gain 
78,330 Loss 
83.352 Toss 
86,177 Loss 


ATLANTA 

1926 1925 
Constitution, (ici. des ots 850,008 737,464 
SOULMAUM areeienter terete rae oe 1,214,444 1,059,674 
POCA Aye ete: ahexo tate oinche 2,064,452 1,797,138 

KANSAS CITY 

1926 1925 
ROUPME Peetercshas sl rae sie ee 455,531 476,217 
FROM Gp lescitia ected Lios 391,329 378,985 
SURTZ eyefet cv elec eine slearteta 1,571,474 1,588,638 
PEPIEN ER > os. cali Recesaueanace 808,062 820,792 
Totals: sala cease ses 3,326,396 3,364,632 

MEMPHIS 

1926 1925 
Commercial Appeal 1,311,863 1,328,943 
*News-Scimitar ........ 546,756 497,588 
SPT SS bers (sei acencrert: hve ferereieiere 586,845 512,407 
TOt@lS) ie crete vce hes ore 2,445,464 2,338,938 

PITTSBURGH 

1926 1925 
*Chronicle-Telegraph 950,698 902,124 
Gazette-Times ......... 757,187 711.998 
POSE Tiina odes acer. 788,158 723,206 
PROGGiys sietesssissivicterecs cea 2,043.454 1,870,008 
MS Wiy rate sale siete Dorey Ss 665, 224 701,638 
TOC RIS Fete sins aki ere aie 5,204,721 4,908,974 

PORTLAND 

1926 1925 
*N GWE Fi daicrele-c\s ome anes 470, 862 444,878 
Oregon Journal ......... 1,000;832 1,079,162 
Oregonsan s oicic.c cic ee rerciessloy 1,232,616 1,315,968 
*'TGLCRYR Mme co atone ae 445,214 531,391 
MOtAIe  .ssfinis sarees. 3,149,524 3,371.399 


121,875 Loss 
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HOW EFFICIENT ARE JOURNALISM SCHOOLS? — 


Records of Graduates and Their Value to the Profession Analyzed in Relation to Four Types of Instruc- 
tion, Fully Organized School Making Best Showing 


Witt the attention centering on the 
enrollment of some 6,000 students 
in 50 schools of journalism during 
recent weeks, the old problem of the 
efficiency of such schools is being debated 
in many newspaper offices. A recent 
study of the situation, in which the 
records of more than 5,000 college alumni 
were considered, reveals some interesting 
facts concerning the various devices and 
programs of study intended to prepare 
students for the profession. 

Whether a student shall study journal- 
ism in college or in the newspaper office 
is for him to decide. If he chooses to 
study it in college he is faced with the 
problem of choosing from a variety of 
programs the one which will give him the 
best preparation for life and for news- 
paper or magazine practice. It is in the 
field of this formal education that the 
results of this study apply, and in this 
field will be found a difference in efh- 
ciency of the schools ranging from 5 to 
95 per cent. 

Obviously, the test.of professional efh- 
ciency from the newspaper point of view 
is the number of journalism graduates 
who: make good on newspapers and stick 
‘to newspaper work. The same is true in 
the other forms of journalism, such as 
magazine editing, correspondence and fea-~ 
‘ture writing, trade and technical journal- 
ism, press and feature syndicate work, and 
certain forms of publicity and advertising. 
“To give a student a professional educa- 
tion and then haye him take up work not 
related to the profession, is to be as 
‘ineffective as possible. The education 
may benefit the student, as it surely does, 
but it has not made newspapers better, has 
‘not advanced the interests of journalism 
(in the sense intended), has not replaced 
.a product of the “old school” with a prod- 
uct of the new one, has not achieved the 
use of the things taught in the profes- 
sional) program. When a_ journalism 
graduate takes up the selling of bonds, 
becomes cashier in a_ bank, begins. to 
manuiacture paper boxes or automobiles, 
he may be regarded as one who is lost 
to journalism in the professional sense. 
It is understood, of course, that he may 
be a better citizen, a better newspaper 
reader, a better promoter of sales and 
good-will because of his journalistic ex- 
perience, and it is further understood that 
he may have acted with the greatest wis- 
dom in-entering a new line of work, so 
far as his individual case is concerned. 

But this does not confuse the issue. It 
is still proper to judge professional effi- 
ciency by success in journalism and loy- 
alty to journalism after graduation. Our 
schools must produce graduates who make 
good and who “stick” if they are to be 
worthy of the confidence of the profession. 

With alumni occupation as a criterion 
it becomes possible, then, to go back into 
the records of the schools and see what 
system of education produces the best 
record. On examination it will be found 
that there are various ways of making 
the comparisons: schools are organized in 
a number of ways; students take a vary- 
ing number of journalism subjects; alum- 
ni have been out of school a. different 
number of years. All of these things are 
important in determining what the schools 
are accomplishing. ; 

To obtain results of sufficient weight to 
warrant the drawing of conclusions, I 
made a study of four systems of prepara- 
tion for journalism all of which have been 
referred to, loosely, as schools of journal- 
ism. The first two of these were real 
schools. of journalism, organized as 
schools offering their own degree and 
settling their own problems. The third 
was a curriculum administered by a sec- 
tion of an English department; the fourth 
was a general college course with oppor- 
tunity for election of courses in journal- 
ism without reference to journalism or- 
ganization or requirements. In addition, 
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observation was made of the regular arts 
college course which did not offer any 
chance for election of journalism subjects, 
such as reporting, copyreading and history 
of journalism. 

The comparison of these systems must 
depend for its effectiveness on the simi- 
larity of conditions in various schools, 
because unusual conditions in one school 
might make the figures for that school 
abnormal. This point was kept in mind 
and the results for-a large number of 
years and a large number of case$ ob- 
tained to overcome possible variations. 

That the type of organization, such as 
school, department, division, and scattered 
courses, plays an important. part in the 
effectiveness of the work in journalism 


may be judged from the following table - 


which shows that the school .is producing 
from 20 to 95 per cent more journalists 
than any other college- system. : 


TYPE OF ORGANIZATION 
Professional Efficiency 


No. 1 School (B.J.) 92 per cent. 

No. 2 School (B. Litt.) 72 per cent. 

No, 3 Curriculum (Division) 46 per 
cent. 

No. 
cent. 

These percentages were figures on the 
following : 
for School No. 1, a total of 800 alumni; 
graduate from 1914 to 1925 for School 
No. 2, a total of 350 cases; graduates 
from 1915-1925 from No. 3, a total of 
436 cases; graduates of the general arts 
course with work in journalism for 
School No. 4, a total of 700 cases. 

Here we have organizations with and 
without the same status as schools of 
law, medicine, education, engineering, 
etc. The records show that these or- 
ganized in the same way, and having the 
same standing°on the university campus 
have double, and triple the effectiveness 
of other systems in producing profes- 
sional-minded graduates, 

This quantitative measure of success 
is reinforced hy the qualitative success 
of the same aJumni. Those from the 
real schools of journalism make good in 
much larger numbers and to a greater 
degree, generally speaking, than the 
products of the third and fourth systems. 
Editors who have in mind the exceptions 
to this rule should not confuse it with 
the general run of experience, For 
every college man who makes good in 
journalism without learning something 
about journalism while in college, there 
are many who try it and drop out before 
they have even been noticed. Of those 
who learn something about it while in 
college the journalism school graduates, 
in terms of large numbers, are making 
the best records. This does not mean 
that the schools have reached the point 
of highest development, but that they 
have already become effective in a note- 
worthy way. 

Comparison of the amount of college 
study of journalism with success after 
graduation offers another angle on the 
problem of the professional course. It 
will be found that the value to journalism 
of the graduate bears a direct relation- 
ship to the number of courses in journal- 
ism that he studied while in college. The 
courses in journalism here referred to are 
such subjects as reporting, copyreading, 
law of the press, feature writing, news- 
paper advertising, history of journalism, 
country journalism, agricultural journal- 
ism, trade and _ technical journalism, 
editorial writing, newspaper administra- 
tion, critical writing, and research in 
journalism. 

The following table shows very clearly. 
in the percentage column, that the num- 


4 Arts Course  (misc.) 5 per 


graduate from 1909 to 1925° 


ber of courses taken is significant in 
professional education for journalism. It 
is based on present occupation of 434 
graduates measured against the number 
of- journalism subjects they studied in 
university : 
VaLuE oF NuMBER OF JOURNALISM COURSES 
TAKEN 

(No reference to registration) 
Present Occupation 

le 


In Jour- § Out of Pct. out of 


nalism Journalism Journalism 


U. Record 
_ No. Courses 
in Journali m 


11 149 .90 
1, 88 88 
19 19 -50 
23 17 -40 
20 6 -30 
@or.more..... 59 12 «al 


It should be noted that the number of 


‘cases became so small where six or more 


courses had been taken that it was 
necessary to combine them to keep the 
record properly. If the number had been 
larger, according to the returns received, 


the effectiveness would have increased— 


up-to nine courses, the increase being 
noticeably smaller for seven and eight 
courses. What is given in the foregoing 
tables, however, is sufficient to indicate 
that the number of courses taken is im- 
portant, for it indicates as wide a dif- 
ference as 70 per cent between the 
extremes. 

If professional registration were con- 
sidered independently in the above chart, 
and those in general courses who took 
one or two dips into the journalistic 
program were eliminated, it would be 
found that the figures were altered slight- 
ly. The professional school requires 
from six to ten courses and would, 
therefore, produce a figure, for the same 
cases, which approximated the .210 per 
cent of the last row and column. (The 
number of non-professionally registered 
students who take six courses is very 
small and would not disturb the .210 by 
more than two or three per cent.) 

This means that the figures for schools 
given in the first part of the article are 
supported by the new count represented 
here, for the non-professionally regis- 
tered students are largely the 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 course students. It might be worth 
noting that the non-professionally reg- 
istered students taking six courses or 
more do not approach the record of 
journalism school graduates with six 
courses or more. The non-professionally 
registered students with six courses are 
lost to journalisng within a short time 
after graduation in 75 cases out of 100 
while the journalism school graduates are 
lost in only 25 cases out of 100. 

A preliminary survey of the journalism 
alumni indicates that the greater number 
of those who leave the profession do so 
during the first five years out of college. 
The loss here seems, again, to bear a 
direct relation to how the student looked 
upon journalism while he was in college. 

It will be seen that the number staying 
in and entering journalism is influenced 
by the organization of the work, those 


Graduates Leaving Journalism, by Years 


PRESENT OCCUPATION 


Professional School Grads. 


eS 
Per Cent. Per Cent 
In Out of Out of In Out of Out of 
Class Journalism Journalism Journalism Journalism Journalism Journalism 
NEA OA SPP eI G oo..." 18 14 425 5 15 ) 
192290 2 45a. 5 ek eee 17 11 .380 5 44 
1928 cic doa lgieis ele, sicbelerelote inte 21 11 .343 3 17 
pet ee A Pn coke Scie 19 11 -366 6 21 
SPA nd AD ee c7 Oca 22 7 -250 5 15 
97 54 eee 24 71 


In this compilation the records of non journalism graduates who took less thai 
courses in journalism subjects were eliminated. 
for journalism by taking more than two courses bear 
This cross section of a general situation represents 246 cases. 


who made some effort to prepare 
practice. 


c. 


from the school having the better reco 
by an amount that approximates earli 
figures. 

Newspaper men are probably intere 
more in knowing the effect of the scho 
of journalism on newspapers than up 
the magazines and special publicati 
or advertising service field. For each o} 
the general tabulations represented i 
this article there is a record for ¢ 
newspaper world, exclusively. Th 
record shows that the schools of journ: 
ism have 61 per cent of their alumni 
newspaper and news service work; 
the divisions and miscellaneous depende 
programs of study have 18 per cent 
their alumni on newspapers and in n: 
service; and that non-professionally re 
istered arts graduates taking three 
more courses in journalism are on ne) 
papers and in news service in 6 per 
of the cases studied. Thus we see 
a division triples its effectiveness fro 
the newspaper point of view up to 
per cent, and the school or college 
journalism serves the newspapers dire 
with 60 per cent of its graduates, A 
graduates with no journalism are alr 
a total loss. ee 

The unfolding of this report 
brought with it a consciousness of 
way to bring about improvement in 
record of the universities in their p 
gram of journalistic studies. That w. 
is to establish the kind: of school : 
is producing the best results. 

Journalism can never be any bett 
than its weakest link, and the w 
link is the beginner. That beginner 
be prepared to take his place and m 
stay in the profession or it will alwa 
be a profession with too many beginn 
He must know enough when he co 
into a newspaper office to report 
accurately and fit into the routine of 
practice. -He must have an apprecia’ 
of the traditions and ideas of ‘the pr 
fession and a desire to co-operate 
projects for its improvement. He 
have the feeling that journalism is 
profession of public service in which 
mistake may be just as serious as fl 
slip of the surgeon’s knife, 

Evidently, when journalism seem to | 
an after-thought in the academic worl 
when it secms to be a matter of min 
import, when it has less standing on 
campus than the school of medicine 
law, the student gets the perfect! 
reasonable idea that it does not amount 
to much. The result is that he regar 
it as a stepping stone to something el 
and not as an end in itself. He take 
up journalism to help him earn mon 
to study law; he enrolls in editori 
writing to get another course in En 
lish composition. 

It should be noted that all these 
worthy reasons for taking a course 
journalism but that they are not the c 
reason for the existence of the profe 
sional course. To shape the program 
studies for the purpose of serving fl 
side-show public is to reverse the ord 
that will produce better journalism 1 
America. The main tenet in the school ¢ 
journalism should be devoted to turn 
out journalists frst. 


Non-Journalism Registration 


The record is that, then, of those s 
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Detroit N ews City Circulation 
Is Practically As Great As Number 
of English Speaking Homes 


The Detroit News Carrier Scarcely Needs a Route Book 
Practically Every English-Speaking Home Is a Customer 


| FD isto se has always afforded the advertiser unique 
advertising value—first, because of the prosperity 
of the field—second, because of The Detroit N ews ability 
to cover it alone. 


Concentrate A survey of the city’s population recently made by The Detroit 
Your Detroit Board of Education shows Detroit and adjacent communities to 


Appropria tion have 1,188,936 English speaking people, or 289,984 English 
speaking families. 
in The News and get the larg- 
est possible space to the great- The Detroit News in the city of Detroit alone sells upwards of 


ssuntmber of‘homes 248,000 copies, thus showing almost complete coverage of the most 


likely responsive element of Detroit’s population. 


Advertisers have in the Detroit market a testing laboratory of unlimited 
opportunities, for here is America’s fourth city easily coverabie for any cam- 
paign by the use of one newspaper. Here is an ideal situation: a rich market, 
a home newspaper covering it singly, an economical rate and a big popula- 
tion! Test it out yourself. 


The Detroit News 


The HOME Newspaper 


350,000 Sunday Circulation 320,000 Weekly Circulation 
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STUART WEST BEGINS THIRTIETH YEAR 
AS WRITER OF FINANCIAL NEWS 


Recalls Vast Changes in Wall Street Since 1897—Fluctuations 
in Market Now Far More Violent—Began Career with New 
York Commercial Advertiser—With C. P. A. Since 1920 


TUART P. WEST, head of the finan- 

cial news department of the Consoli- 
dated Press Association, started on Oct. 
19 the 30th year 
of his career as 
a Wall Street re- 
porter and ana- 
lyst of the finan- 
cial markets. 

Mr. West is 
one of two or 
three really no- 
table newspaper 
financial writers 
of his time, and 
newspapers 


throughout the 
country which 
carry his stock 


Stuart P, WEst 


market dispatches 
daily published 
his reminiscent story on “Three Decades 
in Wall Street,’ illustrating in a strik- 
ing manner the vast changes that have 
taken place in the New York financial 
community since 1897. 

On his first job with the old New York 
Commercial Advertiser, Mr. West says 
he soon found that even all the Harvard 
University economics courses did not 
equip him to start in immediately writing 
about the markets. 

“The first day I got an awful attack 
of nerves and had to call in a man who 
was then a prominent financial writer, 
and who has since become high in govy- 
ernment affairs, to help me out,” he says. 
“Tt was a wonderful relief when he took 
over the dictation.” 

When the Commercial Advertiser be- 
came the New York Globe in 1903, Mr. 
West continued as financial editor for the 
paper until the Globe was erased from 
the metropolitan landscape in 1923 by 
Mr. Munsey. Since that time Mr. West’s 
articles have appeared in New York in 
the Evening World. Mr. West’s connec- 
tion with the Consolidated Press Asso- 
ciation dates from its inception in 1920. 

Stock market reporting is much more 
strenuous than it used to be, Mr. West 
avers. Thirty years ago the market was 
running to 200,000 or as high as 500,000 
shares a day. Now it is a market of 
1,500,000 or even 2,500,000 shares and the 
number of issues traded in has increased 
between three and four times. 

Since 1922 the main characteristic of 
the stock market has been the rapidity 
with which it has changed from a bull to 
a bear market and vice versa, without an 
intervening period of gradual change, as 
Mr. West views the market. Changes 
now are far more violent than they were 
thirty years ago, when a bull market had 
frequent interruptions during which 
prices would slip off, and then the ad- 
vance would be resumed. At the culmi- 
nation of an advance or decline, there 
would be an interval of uncertain fluctua- 
tions lasting sometimes for months. 

Nowadays the market goes all one way 
or all the other, Mr. West says. Bull 
speculation, once checked, passes into bear 
speculation and the same is true in- 
versely. 

“Tn past years Europe was a big factor 
in the market,” says Mr. West, “and the 
first question asked as Wall Street came 
down to business in the morning was 
‘How is London?’ During the big mar- 
kets, people used to sit up all night wait- 
ing to see what London, five hours ahead 
of New York, was going to do. If 
American stocks in London were up a 
point, our market would be wun corre- 
spondingly, and if London was down our 
first prices would be low, too. ~ 

“Today there is only a small market 
for American stocks in London. because 
we bought back practically all of the 
floating supply and a large part of the 
investment supply during and just after 
the World War. There is no longer any 


interest taken in the nominal quotations 
on American stocks in London and they 
have ceased to be a market influence.” 

The money market is not as important 
as an influence on stocks as it was thirty 
years and less ago, according to Mr. 
West. He says: 

“Almost invariably, before the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Reserve System, 
the fall of the year witnessed a money 
pinch which would. upset the Stock Ex- 
change. Now this contingency, if not im- 
possible, is at least improbable, for under 
the Federal Reserve the banks have 
pooled their resources. 

“In the old times it was a regular proc- 
ess for the interior banks to call in their 
Wall Street loans in order to meet the 
financial requirements of the crop mov- 
ing. This would force liquidation and 
bring about a more or less severe decline, 
depending upon whether or not there had 
been much of a bull speculation in the 
preceding summer. Nowadays there is 
no worry about credit. Money is not 
apt to get above 6 per cent, whereas one 
fine day in December, 1899, it was quoted 
at 160. James R. Keene, the big leader 
at that time, was on top of the market 
that day. 

“In the panic of 1907, on Oct. 28, when 
the Knickerbocker Trust Company failed, 
call money was simply unobtainable. 
One broker was instructed to go into the 
money crowd and borrow a half million— 
a very small amount—and pay the limit 
whatever it was. He could not get an 
offer after bidding 100 and 200 per cent. 

“It is curious to look back to 1897 and 
recall what we used to write about at 
that time. There was a revolution down 
in Cuba and we used much space to dis- 
cuss this. But more important than any- 
thing else was yellow fever. This dread 
disease (now a matter of history in the 
United States, thanks to the, Public 
Health Service) used to appear regularly 
in the late summer and early autumn, and 
the market was terribly sensitive to the 
reports. Advices would come saying 
there were ‘two more yellow fever cases 
in New Orleans,’ and prices would break 
a couple of points. 

“The weather map used to be studied 
with the greatest interest, for with the 
approach of colder temperatures the fever 
would be checked. Then we were accus- 
tomed to say, ‘The market went higher 
today because of colder weather in the 
South and the absence of new yellow fe- 
ver cases.’ 

“Two big industrial stocks at that time 
were American Sugar and Chicago Gas, 
the latter now known as the People’s Gas 
Co. of Chicago. These stocks, along with 
the old American’'!Tobacco, fluctuated 
wildly. American Sugar had a habit of 
always moving against the market. 
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“As to the rails, Northern Pacific paid 
three assessments and after these were 
tacked on to the price, sold as low as 
2%. Four years later, in the famous 
panic, the same stock sold at $1,000. 

“Tt was an in-between-season time that 
we were writing about 29 years ago. The 
excited happenings lay behind and ahead. 

“T was still a youngster when I wrote 
about the Maine explosion in Havana 
Harbor in the later winter of 1898. There 
was, of course, a wide open break, but it 
did not last more than a day. Then 
prices began to harden and to discount 
the inevitable American triumph. 

“T shall never forget May 1, 1898, 
when word came of the victory of Man- 
ila Bay. This precipitated a headlong 
buying movement and the bull market 
kept up during the greater part of the 
following summer.” 


“HAY QUE LINCHAR AL JUEZ!”’ 


Cuba So Demanded Umpire’s Death, 
Says El Mundo Publisher 


Twenty thousand Cubans followed the 
World’s Series daily’on a magnetic score- 
board operated by El Mundo, Havana 
newspaper, Antonio G. Mora, general 
manager of El Mundo, who has been 
visiting newspaper plants in New York, 
told Eprtor & PUBLISHER, in an inter- 
view this week. Hundreds of thousands 
of others “listened in’ over the radio, 
while the population of five Cuban cities 
received the returns by direct telephone 
loops from El Mundo, Mr. Mora said. 

The entire nation became delirious with 
enthusiasm, at the expense of lost hats and 


THE FLORIDA TIMES-UNION 
Leads in Jacksonville Circulation 
THE FLORIDA TIMES-UNION a 
| 


Leads in Suburban Circulation 


THE FLORIDA TIMES-UNION 
Leads in Total Circulation 


riers) circulation of the daily Florida 
Times-Union is 26,798; a lead of 13,000. 
The Jacksonville and Jacksonville subur- | 
ban circulation (Jacksonville’s trading ter- : 
ritory) of the daily Florida Times-Union 
is 42,742; a lead of 22,000. 


The total circulation of the daily Florida 
Times-Union is 54,423; a lead of 28,000. 


There Is No Substitute for Circulation 


The Jacksonville home delivered (by car- 
| 


(The above figures of our circulation were 
taken from our records of circulation of 
October 2, 1926, and refer to the daily net 
The Sunday circulation in each 
division is greater than the daily.) 

The circulation of the daily and Sunday 
Florida Times-Union for six months ending 
September 30th, 1926, averaged 53,274. The 
net press run for Wednesday, October 13th, 
was 55,250. The net press run for Sunday, 
October 10th, 1926, was 71,575. 


The 
Slorvida Cimes-Untan 


paid only. 


collars and other articles of apparel, when 
Babe Ruth hit his historic homers. The 
Babe today rivals President Machado and 
Capablanca, the chess player, as the Cuban 
national hero, Mr. Mora asserted. “Hay 
que linchar al juez!” (“Kill the um- 
pire!”) is a national slogan. 

“The interest of the Cubans in the 
American national pastime,’ Mr. Mora 
pointed out, “indicates the extent to which 
Cuba has become ‘sold’ not only on Ameri- 
can ideas but upon American products, 
Cuba today is the sixth best customer of 
American advertisers. Eighty-five per 
cent of her imports are from the United 
States. 

“Several Havana newspapers carry 
more advertising by leading American 
concerns than those of any cities in the 
United States, a dozen metropolitan 
centers excepted. : 

“With the first half of the funds for a 
$200,000,000 road building program al- 
ready appropriated,” Mr. Mora pointed 
out, “the diversification of the island’s in- 
dustries will soon be under way. Sugar 
will no longer be the predominant crop. 
This diversification will bring opportun- 
ities for the manufacturers of American 
machinery and other advertisers.” 


FORM ALLEN ASSOCIATES 


J. W. Allen, managing director of 
Associated Dailies of Florida, this week 
announced the formation of The Allen 
Associates, organized to do a general 
newspaper brokerage and commission 
business in the South, with offices at 
Jacksonville. The announcement states 
that Mr. Allen will continue with Asso- 
ciated Dailies of Florida until Jan. 1. 
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The Most Effective Advertising 


Medium in the Metropolitan 
Suburbs — 


Suburban Rotogravure Sections 


of 
Che New York Cimes 


The combined circulation of The New York Times Suburban 
Rotogravure Tabloid Picture Sections published with the Sun- 
day edition has increased over 20,000 copies since the issuing of 
the rate card. The larger circulation emphasizes the power 
of this advertising medium. 


Present 
Net Paid 
Circulation 


Westchester and Connecticut Section—in Westchester, Putnam, Dutchess and 
Rockland Counties (New York) and Connecticut 002-2. - eee dee e eee ene 61,760 
New Jersey Section—throughout New Jersey .......... ese cece eee eens 78,000 
Brooklyn and Long Island Section—in Brooklyn and throughout Long Island 97,965 
Bronx, Harlem and Washington Heights Section—in territory north of 110th 
Street, Bronx, Harlem, Morningside-Washington Heights ............,..+.45- 78,165 


rotogravure picture sections increases their 
appeal. 


Every section publishes only news photo- 
graphs of people and events in its territory. 

The New York Times carries a greater 
volume of rotogravure advertising than any 
newspaper in the world. In the nine 


Advertisers in these sections have the 
strong advantages of local interest, the at- 
traction of pictures, and the prestige of The 


New York Times. The sections are sure 
of the close attention of every reader in 
their areas. 


Pioneer in the field of rotogravure print- 
ing, The New York Times has brought its 
process of rotogravure reproduction to the 
highest degree of perfection. The beauty 
of advertisements in The New York Times 


months of this year The Times published 
764,914 agate lines of rotogravure advertis- 
ing, 170,096 lines more than in the corre- 
sponding period of last year and an excess 
over the second New York newspaper of 
391,032 lines. 


Advertisements in The New York Times 
are subject to censorship to exclude false, 
misleading or otherwise objectionable 
statements. 


She New York Gimes 
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ESSENTIALS OF A SUNDAY FEATURE ‘<tior. The reporter himself must de- 
LISTED BY NEW YORK EDITOR 


Should Be Based on News Says W. P. Beazell of New York 
World—Shun Adjectives and “Fine Writing” 
He Advises 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


[Z was in the days before typewriters. 

A young man sat in the city room 
of the New York World, feverishly filling 
sheet after sheet 
with scribbled 
longhand. Joseph 
Pulitzer, the chief, 
his eyes not yet 
blinded by con- 
stant editorial 
Wramtece lier sil 
ness, passed down 
the room between 
the rows of desks. 
He paused beside 
the young man 
and picked up the 
first sheet he had 
written. 

“In one of the 
most sensational 
and mysterious murder cases of the age,” 
the story began. : 

“J. P.” dropped the paper in disgust. 
Turning to the boy, he made this obser- 
vation: 

“If that murder case is not sensational 
and mysterious in itself,” he said, “all 
the adjectives in the world won't make 
he KO 

William Preston Beazell, assistant man- 
aging editor of the New York World, 
who also teaches Sunday feature story 
writing at the Pulitzer School of Jour- 
nalism, Columbia University, usually 
tells his students this anecdote to impress 
upon them his assertion that they must 
be “miserly with adjectives.” For four 
years, Mr. Beazell has taught the feature 
writing course, which is known as Jour- 
nalism 247 and 248 at Columbia. Early 
each year he tries to make plain to his 
students that the Midas touch is a handi- 
cap to future newspaper men and women, 
as far.as “golden words” are concerned. 

“Do the best writing that you can,” Mr. 
Beazell says, “but not fine writing. I 
don’t believe in fine writing, and by that 
I mean writing that has so-called sophis- 
tication, is smart-aleck, ornate, or high- 
flown. 

“The English language should be to 
the writer what a kit of tools is to the 
journeyman. A woodworker doesn’t use 
the same chisel for all his carving. He 
has a different chisel for each specific job. 
There are 250,000 words in our language. 
There is the right word for every thought, 
every phase, every mood. 

“Of course there is a place for de- 
scriptive writing and for poetic writing. 


W. P. BEAzeELL 


ee-Linotype Mailbag 


“That’s What You Call 
SERVICE” 


The following was taken from 
the above customer’s order of 
August 17: 

“We want to thank you for your 
rushing to us the part we wired for 
on last Monday. Same was received 
about 9:00 o’clock Tuesday morn- 
ing. That’s what you call Service.” 


The Cobb Linotyping Company 
Tie . Cincinnati, Ohio. 


But a writer is not a good journeyman 
unless he can tell his story in exactly the 
mood it should be told.” 

A result of this sound advice and otha 
instruction given by Mr. Beazell, students 
in his class write features that sell. Last 
year one student sold enough articles in 
one term to pay his tuition for the whole 
year. 

He follows the laboratory method of 
teaching, and assigns his students to 
stories as regular staff men of the World 
are assigned. 

“My policy,” he has said, “is to take my 
assignments for Sunday features from the 
current news. The ideal Sunday feature 
story, I believe, is the extension of the 
daily news story. There is always back- 
ground and implications to every news 
event impossible to exhaust in the limited 
space allowed it in the daily edition. An 
outstanding story is always worth carry- 
ing on on Sunday into further detail, his- 
torical, analytical, or interpretive.” 

At regular intervals during the year, 
Mr. Beazell has his class members make 
up their own Sunday supplements from 
stories they have written in school. He 
has each student “buy” his or her own 


’ newspaper, wherever he or she pleases. 


They decide what policy they will follow, 
whether they will be sensational or sedate, 
entertaining or instructive. They are fur- 
nished with make-up blanks, and told 
to make their sections ready for their 
imaginary composing room foreman. 

Last year, as an example, a girl who 
was taking Mr. Beazell’s course chose to 
publish her supplement in Doylestown, 
Pa., a city of about 5,000 population. 

“She knew her town; she knew what 
the people were interested in; and in 
consequence, did a first rate job,” Mr. 
Beazell said. 

Other students picked Brooklyn, Tor- 
onto, Boston, Des Moines and other cities, 
all seeking to furnish a paper.that would 
appeal to residents of the respective cities. 

“T don’t like to ask anyone to write a 
Sunday feature to order,’ Mr. Beazell 
continued. “Naturally the editor of a 
daily must place a word limit on the 
stories he orders, but not so a Sunday 
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Uses Certified Dry Mats Exclusively 


termine the length of a feature story.” 

Sometimes a straight-laced student will 
come to Mr. Beazell and say: 

“['m not going to print any crime or 
scandal in my newspaper.” 

To this assertion, Mr. Beazell always 
has a devastating reply. 

“Tf you do away with crime in your 
newspaper,” he will say to them, “you 
must do away with crime everywhere. 
You must do away with all sermons in 
the churches in your city, for if there 
were no crime, why should there be any 
preaching? You will have little litera- 
ture left, if you insist on disregarding 
crime and scandal. Opera would be 
driven from the boards, since almost every 
one is based on some crime or scandal. 

“What you mean is that rather than 
omitting crime stories from your col- 
umns, you will use good taste in your 
presentation of this type of news. 

“Your ethics will be sound if you make 
your Sunday features as just, as true, and 
as accurate, as the editor of good taste 
insists his news stories be.” 


DINNER FOR SIR RODERICK 


Reuter’s Chief Given Luncheon by 
Cooper and Stone of A. P. 


Melville E. Stone, counselor, and Kent 
Cooper, general manager of the Asso- 
ciated Press, were hosts Oct. 18 at a din- 
ner given in New York to Sir Roderick 
Jones, chairman of the board and manag- 
ing director of Reuter’s, Ltd., British 
news agency. 

Sir Roderick sailed for London Oct. 19, 
following a trip around the world. 

Among the luncheon guests were: 
Frank B. Noyes, Washington Star and 
A. P. president; Elihu Root, George 
Palmer Putnam, Robert McLean, Phila- 
delphia Bulletin; David Sarnoff, Charles 
Dana Gibson, Walter Sherman Gifford, 
Thomas Meighan, Newcomb Carlton, Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Will Hays, 
Elmer E. Brown, Ogden M, Reid, editor 
of the New York Herald Tribune; Julian 
S. Mason, editor-in-chief, New York 
Evening Post; F. Douglas Williams, 
New York manager of Reuter’s. 


FREHEIT OPENS CHICAGO OFFICE 


The New York Daily Freheit, Jewish 
language newspaper, has established a 
branch in Chicago and on Oct. 9 inau- 
gurated a daily Chicago section of three 
pages. The Chicago editor is William 
Abrams. A. Ravitch is the western busi- 
ness manager. 
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GEORGIA SCHOOL TO BUILD 


Henry W. Grady Journalism Courses 
to Be Housed at University 


On the campus of the University of 
Georgia at Athens, Ga., ground has been 
broken for the erection of a building 
costing $200,000 to house the Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism, a branch 
of the University. The building is to 
be erected from funds subscribed by the 
alumni and friends of the University 
during a recent successful canvass for a 
$1,000,000 endowment. 

The new building is to be 3 stories and 
is to be thoroughly equipped for teaching 
all branches of journalism and com- 
merce. Not only will the literary side 
of journalism be taught but the mechan- 
ical side also. Linotype machines and 
printing presses will be installed. It is 
hoped to have the building completed in 
time for the 1927 fall opening. 

There was more than usual interest 
in the exercises preliminary to the erec- 
tion of the building for the Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism because the 
experience in connection with the opera- 
tion of this school shows that it is 
doing practical work. Its graduates are 
located in many sections of the country 
and they are all doing well. Some of 
the graduates of this school who have 
found practical newspaper work and suc- 
cess include: Miss Ann Louise Moon, who 
is on the staff of the LaGrange (Ga.) 
Daily Reporter, Miss Louise B. Osborne, — 
who is on the staff of the Albany (Ga.) 
Daily Herald, Dudley Huzhes Milton, 
city editor of the Hopkinsville (Ky.) 
New Era; Samuel Hoyt Worley, At- 
lanta news editor of the Industrial Index, 
Columbus, Ga.; Murray Ellis Wyche, 
state news editor Chattanooga (Tenn.) 
News; M. P. Sullivan, Waynesboro 
(Ga.) True Citizen. 


CHARTER FOR FREEPORT WEEKLY 


The Long Island Chronicle Publishing 
Co., headed by Fred R. Jones, well-known 
for 20 years in New York newspaper 
work, organized this week with $25,000 
capital to acquire the Long Island Chron- 
icle, a Freeport weekly. 


NEWS MAN GETS CITY POST 


Charles E. Keegan, for 20 years con- 
nected with the New York Evening 
World, was sworn in on Oct. 15 as aid to 
Aldermanic President Joseph V. McKee, 
of New York. His salary in the new 
position will be $5,000 a year. 
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Certified Dry Mat COLD stereotyping 
stands for simplified stereotyping. 


And with simplicity goes certainty which 
means well printed papers, not once in a 
while but all the time. 
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The Cineinnati Post, a 


Seripps-Howard newspaper, 
hasia lead over the second 
Cincinnati paper of more 
than 50,000 net paid circu- 
lation. The Post’s total 
circulation 1s— 


205,399 
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EDITOR SHARP, SAGE OF EVERGLADES 
STIRS THINGS UP AT CANAL POINT 


His Bathtub Census Won Criticism and Praise—Prints Eight- 
Page Weekly in Town of 200—Knows Every 
Resident of His Section 


“The enumeration of bath tubs in the Ever- 
glades goes on and six more real tubs have 
been discovered, this excluding a tin tub that 


a feller tried to ring in _on the enumerator, 
although under the conditions of the contest, 
nothing but real tubs count. 


“Tubs that ‘are to be installed,’ don’t count. 
“A captious critic of the public service this 
enumeration is doing, complains that ‘Sharp is 
knocking the Everglades.’ Well, the lack of 
bathing facilities is a knock, but the lack can 
be overcome by making known the shortcoming. 
“Let’s come clean.” 


(THE above squib, which appeared in 
a box on the first page of the Ever- 
glades News some months ago is charac- 
teristic of How- 
ard Sharp, sage 
of the ’Glades 
and editor and 
publisher of the 
weekly dubbed 
by newspaper 
men the most in- 
teresting in Flor- 
ida if not in the 
entire country. 

Canal Point, a 
little village on 
the eastern shore 
of Okeechobee 
where the Palm 
Beach Drainage 
takes its toll 
from the lake and where Conners’ High- 
way through the ’Glades strikes the huge 
body of water to begin its 34 mile stretch 
along the shore to Okeechobee City, is 
the home of the News. To the casual 
visitor it is a mystery how Canal Point 
can support a newspaper of any kind for 
its population is hardly more than 200 
and settlements in the ’Glades are few 
and far between. Sharp, however, is piub- 
lishing an eight page, six column news- 
paper as clean as a whistle typographical- 
ly with big town make-up, chuck full of 
news and gossip and editorial observa- 
tions and with a weekly average of five 
or six columns of legal and from fifteen 
to seventeen columns of display adver- 
tising. 

Since the recent hurricane he has been 
hot on the trail of officials responsible 
for the Lake Okeechobee levees. Proper 
construction and care will present the 
lake from repeating its recent disastrous 
overtlow, he declares. 

Sharp’s subscribers include virtually 
every family residing around Lake Okee- 
chobee, their relatives in distant states 
and almost every owner of land in the 
’Glades residing between Alaska and Key 
West and Labrador and San Diego, 
California. Sharp has been in the Ever- 
glades hardly more than eight years but 
he has made such an intensive study of 
the territory and conditions that he is re- 
garded as one of the foremost living 
authorities on one of the strangest sec- 
tions of the United States. The conse- 


Howarp SHARP 


quence is that his knowledge of the 
country and the manner in which he 
“covers” it from the news standpoint pro- 


vides in his newspaper a moving picture 
of the ’Glades unobtainable even by visit- 
ing the territory. 

The best description of the News is 
supplied by Sharp himself in a paragraph 
appearing recently in his editorial column 
bearing the standing head “In Lieu of 
Golf.” There’s no golfing in the vicinity 
of Canal Point and when the editor of 
the News feels the need of that exercise 
so popular with capitalists and people who 
find time heavy on their hands he obtains 
it by pounding the keys of a typewriter. 
Hence the standing head over this par- 
ticular column. 

“T would like to picture in every issue 
of this newspaper the state and attitude 
of mind of the residents of this region as 
well as record incidents and events—to 
give the atmosphere and to make the files 
of the paper a mine into which a his- 
torian may dig ten, twenty years from 
new or longer,’ he wrote. “Dozens of 
residents of the communities on Lake 


Okeechobee pay me $2.50 a year to send 
the paper to their relatives and friends at 
distant points and make the sending of the 
paper take the place of letter writing. For 
this reason I like it when correspondents 
at South Bay and Okeelanta and Belle 
Glade put comment as well as news into 
their communications; for that reason I 
write Community Gossip and Farm Talk 
and let the preachers go the limit in the 
church notices. I write many of the news 
articles with as much view to how they 
will read ten years from now as how they 
read in the week in which the subject took 
place. But I am not sure whether I get 
the effect I want.” ‘ 

Sharp knows by given name every resi- 
dent of the ’Glades and of the territory 
about Okeechobee and when anything 
occurs worth printing the News gets it it 
someone has to swim the lake to reach 
Canal Point with the story. Sharp can be 
found in Canal Point on Thursdays and 
Fridays—the News goes to press Friday 
—but every other day in the week it is a 
hit or miss proposition if one journeys 
there to see him. He may be at Clewis- 
ton, on the south shore of the Lake, at 
Okeechobee, on the north side, in West 
Palm Beach, or miles out in the ’Glades 
inspecting a truck crop, looking over a 
drainage project or perhaps merely visit- 
ing the residents to learn what has hap- 
pened since the last time. 

It is no wonder the people of the Ever- 
glades district of Palm Beach county 
recently nominated him as their repre- 
sentative on the Board of County Com- 
missioners. “They desired a man who 
knew the ’Glades thoroughly and when 
Sharp finally did consent to go into 
politics his opponent was licked with the 
appearance of his announcement. 

Sharp’s bathtub census is only one of the 
things of this kind he has launched. The 
beautification idea struck him some time 
ago and to foster a general clean-up of 
premises and the creation of lawns he set 
out to conduct a lawnmower census, offer- 
ing a six months’ subscription to the 
News to every resident in the Okeechobee 
district who reported the ownership of 
such an implement of warfare against 
nature. It is needless to say that in his 
initial announcement Sharp declared “pro- 
fessionals,” meaning gardeners, were 
barred. Now he has gone so far as to 
offer a year’s subscription to newlyweds. 
There’s a string tied to this offer, how- 
ever, for the News must be advised of the 
wedding within one week after its oc- 
currence, “with the corréct spelling of the 
names of the couple.” 

“Frankly, it doesn’t surprise me that 
the Everglades News is regarded as a 
unique publication,’ he told the writer 
recently. “This isa jazz age. I put 
jazz in the paper because the times call 
for it. 


246,171 


was the average net paid daily cir- 
culation of The Baltimore Sun 
(morning and evening issues) for 
the month of 


September, 1926 


The average net paid curculation 
of THE SUNDAY SUN per Sun- 
day for the month of September, 
1926, was 189,672. 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 
THE 


Sunday 


Evening 


Morning 


for 


1926 


October: 23, 


Unimpressive but efficient 


“The magazine Life has—or had—the 
right idea; make half of the readers so 
mad each week they will buy it next week 
to see what they can find to get mad at 
again. The McClatchys, in Fresno and 
Sacramento, have the secret—“Be audaci- 
ous. 

Sharp has worked either as a printer, 
reporter or editor in all but nine of the 
states in the Union. Born in 1875 in that 
part of Southern [Illinois known as 
“Egypt” he was taken to New Madrid, 
Mo., by his parents when a year old, and 
to Charleston, Mo., the following year. 
At 13 years of age he ran away from 
home to go west and fight Indians but a 
stone-hearted brakeman on a freight train 
unloaded him at Humboldt, Tenn. There 


he met his Waterloo for, to keep from 


office of Everglades News 


étarving to death, he got a job rolling 
forms on a Washington hand press, and 
he has smelled of printer’s ink ever since. 
He finished his apprenticeship at Jackson, 
Miss., became a member of the I. T. U. 
at Vicksburg and was a tramp printer 
from one end of the West to the other 
until 1897 when he returned to Missouri 
and leased the Scott County Newsboy at 
Benton. He was working in St. Louis 
job-shops in 1899, was editor of the 
Luverne (Minn.) Rock County Herald 
from 1899 to 1905, with an interval on the 
Sioux Falls (S. D.) Argus-Leader, later 
editor of the Shawano (Wis.) County 
Journal, then went to Texas and the 
Indian Territory. In Bartlesville he was 
successively ad compositor, foreman, 
(Continued on page 53) 
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It is natural that a great 
evening newspaper should 
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dominate the circulation field 
in the city of publication. The 


News does—decisively. 


And, 


through its own private motor 


delivery, The 


News gives su- 


perior and remarkably effective 
coverage of the surrounding 
territory, delivering indi- 
vidual copies as far as sev- 

enty miles away. That’s 
dominance—of city and 
territory as well. 


Dan A. Carroll 
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RADICALS RALLY 
ROUND MALINOFF 


Bulgarian Democrats May 
Co-operate With Agrarians 
—Strong Opposition 


By Special Cable 

SOFIA, Oct. 6—AIl the Sofia papers 
are devoting much space to the 
annual meeting of the Democratic 
Party which has just been held here. 
Alexander Malinoff, the party's 
leader, who has been Prime Minister 
twice, is one of the most prominent 
and respected statesmen outside the 
Government group. All the Opposi- 
tion parties bope to rally round him 
and form a strong enough body tn 
oust the present Cabinet, The meet- 
ing was attended by thousands of 
delegates from all parts of Bulgaria. 
including many peasants. 

‘Mr. Malinoff, in a stirring speech, 
severely criticized the present Gov- 


ernment for its alleged undemocratic 


r easures and for the exorbitant in- 
terest rates, and urged his followery 
to co-operate with the villagers 4 
as to bring aboul a new régime aly 
the Agrarian League which gov4 
Bulgaria after the Great War u 
was overthrown by the Ts 
conspirscy in 1923, embrace 
of the peasant voters 4 
Mr. Malinoff's party will } 
powerful political factor ¥ 
ceeds {n concluding an alll 
the Agrarians. and the 
League will be pJlad to foy 
tion, hecause it Js now 
outlawed, mit will be 


boldest and one of the s! 
position groups, the Natld 
Party, it Is expected, w 
this coalition, which will } 
dable opponent of the 
in the district elections, 4} 
next month. i} 
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TO PROTECT PU 


National Board Working 
New Rating Code 


Spectal from Monitor Burcan 


CHICAGO—Intended 10 be a belp-} 1. 


ful influence in promolins building 
of better homes throughout the 
Nation, the housing committce of the 
National Association of Rea) F-tate 
Boards here jis developing a standard 
code for rating buildings. Report of 
progress of the undertakings was 
made by H. U Nelson. association 
secretary. 

A series of simple, understandable 
standards is being worked out, Mr. 
Nelson said, these being based on 
Materials used, workmanship ‘and 
architecture. Lenders of mortgage 
money, he pointed out, could ‘use 
this code as a basis of grading 
houses and better building should 
result. = ta,f 1 

Walter Stabler, comptroller of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, suggested the need of such a 
standard and 4500 members of the 
association attending a recent con- 
vention voted to have the situation 
thoroughly studied by its housing 
committee and” recommended that 
the codé*be compiled as an aid to 
all parties concerned when a home 
is built. Co-operating to develop the 
code ate the American Institute of 
Architects, the United States League 
of Building Loan Associations, the 
American Bankers’ Association, 
many Insurance companies and other 
groups, Mr. Nelson stated. 


CALIFORNIA FOGS 
AID RUBBER PLANT 


Guayule Tests Encourage 
Commercial Production 


SAN FRANCISCO ‘(Staff Corre- 
spondence) — California fog which 
has nursed redwood seedlings of 
thousands of years ago to the giants 
of today along the coast has equal 
potentialities as a munister of the 
rubber tree, according to experi- 
ments concluded here by Dr. William 
McCallum, representing an Ameri- 
can rubber company, 

Tbe Mexican wild shrub known as 
guayule, tried out in the “fog belt” 
of northern California, 1s said to sat- 
isfy all the conditions for the com- 
mercial production of rubber, The 
guayule thrives better in the fog 
than in its native habitat, it is said, 
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Nowon display—all 
1927 Peerless mod- 
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90°V-type Eight-69, 
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Six-80. See them at 
any Peerless deal- 
ers. There is a Peer- 
less for every purse. 
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Always Been-a Good Car” 


producing, as a result of selection, a 
plant having 17 pey cent of rubber 
content in place of the former 10 
Der cent, 

Plans are now under way, says 
Prof. Patrick B. Kennedy of the Uni- 
versity of California College of Agri- 
culture, to place the cultivation of 
the shrub on a commercial basis in 
units of about 7000 acres, with an 
extraction plant for each unit, Fur- 
ther experimentation in 20-acre plots 
throughout the State will be contin- 
ued. Guayule rubber is in every way 
the equal of the best Para rubber, 
he says, 


MINERS DRIFT 
BACK TO WORK 


Measures Being Taken in 
Britain. to Prog 


fore, measures are being “@® 
provide for a continued stoppage. 
Fall In Quotations 

Col. Wilfrid Ashley, Transport 
Ministér, acting on behalf of the 
Government, has invited the railway 
companies’ representatives to meet 
him this weekend to discuss the 
cutting down of train services by 
from 30 to 50 per cent to take effect 
Oct. 16. An official order prohibit- 
ing pitch export is also issued, the 
reason being that pitch is a com- 
ponent of briquettes used for fuel 

The Conservatives claim that the 
miners’ decision is not to be re- 
garded too seriously, since a vote has 
been taken by the trade union offi- 


cials hostile to a settlement and a} 


large proportion of the men are 
known to have abstained from ex- 
pressing an opinion, A small but 
definite fall is, nevertheless, reported 
in the quotations for coal and iron 
manufacturing company shares on 
the London Stock Exchange, show- 
ing that some further prolongation 
of the coal shortage ds anticipated. 


Cleans Tan and 
Black Shoes 


The accumulation of 
caked, old polish should 
be removed by rubbing 
the shoes with a cloth 
saturated with Carbona. 
"This leaves 2 clean 
smooth surface and the 
dressing will then give'a 


better and more lasting 

polish. See booklet un- 

der label for other uses. 
Sako-demand 


reds of manufacturers and 
housands of merchants. 


The highest 


ments on this page. And 
we know they get results, 
because they tell us so. _ 


EXPERTS DEBATE) Upholder of the Home 
ARMS PROBLEMS 


Commission on Limitation 
of Armaments to Adjourn: 
Deliberations ta Paris 


By HUGH F. SPENDER 
By Special Cadle’ 

GENEVA, Oct. 6—A joint commit- 
tee of civilian experts end members 
of the disarmament commission will 
finish their deliberations on Oct. 8, 
and will meet again In Paris on Oct. 
19 to consider the reports which the 
sniall sub-committees have been ap- 
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BS gases, 
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Hang Pictures the Easy 
and Artistic Way 


Moore~ Push Pins 


Glass Heads — Stool Points 
For Heavy Pictures 


&clusions 
final re- 
representative 

=eecus that the commission 
shares the view of the military sub-, 
committee as to the possibility of 
checking and punishing any infringe- 
ment of the agreement not to use 
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Rifth Avenue Boot Shop 


Between 47% and 48th Streets, New York 


Very novel and most.attnactive is this new 
kid two-strap pump with kid vamp and 
snakeskin heel and quarter..... ..$18.50 
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Also frequent exhibits in all the larger cities, 
erm notice of which will be sent regu- 
larly to anyone forwarding name and address. 


LIVING TREES for 
{| Friendship 


Would you like to‘send your friends 
ting ‘that is different this yeat 
urely it would be a happy thought to 
give a few special friends somethin 
hat ts better than a card—but not mu 

more expensive. A little living tree! 
What could be. more appropriate for 


A _welcome ang appropriate alternat! 
to Christmas cards, A unique sarpr! 
for either Children or grown-ups, 
does not thrill with Joy If the posses- 
sion of a living tree? Use them 
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prizes. They lend fragrance and chee 
also as tokens for the family dinn 
table on Christmas Day. y not 
Planttrees instead of cutting them 
this year? 
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, ictions for its care ere in each package. It is delivered 
complete in corrugated carton ready for mailing. This Is the only thing 
of its kind on the market. 
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PARENTS’ RIGHT 


JIN HOME UPHELD 


Dominant Over Church and 
School, Says  Parent- 
Teacher Educator 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

NEW YORK, Oct. 6—The primary 
right and responsibility of parents in 
regulating the personal hygiene of 
children in school, as against the as- 
sumption of this function by the 
school authorities, were stressed, in 
addresses by a leading educator and 
the national president of the Parent 
Teachers of the United States before 
the thirtieth convention of the New 
York State Congresa of Parents and 
Teachers here, . 

Dr, John H. Finley, former State 
Commissioher of Education, declared 
the home to be the most {mportant of 
the three great agencies of educa- 
tion. The school and the church were 


bulwarks of the home, he said, adding|- 


that the home would perjsh without 
the church. ‘ . 

While the teacher must assist in 
maintaining the well-being of school 
children; society, he sald, must be 
Increasingly careful not to take 
away parental responsibility, : or 
minimize the home and so introduce 
a communistic régime. «' 

Dr. Finley declared that while the 
Preacher must not be allowed to 
come Into the school with his par- 
ticular religious doctrines, the time 
has» come for Protestant” Roman 


»| Catholic, Jew and Gentile. to co- 


operate in maintaining some appro- 
priate religious teaching in the 
schools, “in order that every child 


Arrecccy 


and his duty.” “ 

The same predominance of -’the 
home over the school in education 
was emphasized by Mrs. A. H. Reeve, 
of Philadelphia, president of the Na- 
tlonal Congress of 
Teachers. , 

“The schools are our agents,” she 
declared. “Paren re the educators® 
of their children. At a certain age 
in’ their education we delegate the 
work to the schools. We need to 
maintain an active ‘interest and su-|. HANKOW, Oct. 6 (P)—Two rescue 
Der risicn er fee wore et our agents.” | |gunches and several lighters have 

irs. Paw errick of Kenwood, 
legislative chairman, reported that Tas ea ee ones and Pe 
the executive board had this year|‘? this city from the neighboring 
given sanction to two measures, the|city of Wuchang, where northern 
oe eee epieh failed to) qnd southern Chinese troops are at 
peepee providing ori tik, end @| rips. The rescue was effected Sun- 
extension of the Federal Infancy and|4@y 8nd Monday after a previous 
Maternity Act, which passed attempt had failed when’ the ships 
suse ict Rae Bocckee es re-| were fired on and forced to return, 
hese 4 
measures will continue to be pushed, | “though opposing forces had pre- 
viously agreed to the rescue. 
‘The rescye vessels are to cross the 


she said. 
RUSSIA CLOSES Yangtze River again to bring to safety 
gs Many more refugees as possible. 


COMMISSION HOU: 
All peace negotiations between’ the 


MOSCOW, Russia, Oct. 6 (4”)—The| opposing troops have been broken off 
public prosecutor has closed 336 com-| entirely. 

mission houses representing different} When the northern troops repeat- 
cities within the, Soviet Union bit/edly refused co surrender the city, 
functioning In Moscow without the}Cantonese announced they would 
knowledge, of their respective gov-| place am embargo onthe city and cut 


ernments. off all supplies and communications, 
The houses are charged with re-| How well they have succeeded is 
selling merghandise {ntended for the| graphically revealed by the refugees. 


cities they represent and also 
speculation and other actlyit 
conflict with the Soviet laws. Tbey| present war. 

are said to have employed an »nor-| Hxact information is lacking with 
mous number of employe whoin| regard to who is winning in other 
they provided with extray sa) areas. It fs wmnknown here which 
aries and sumptuous living qua |side holds Nanchang or the fate of 
Scores of officlals and employees|the inhabitants since the southerners 
will be tried for graft. ptured Tehan where communica- 


Wuchang has been the scene of 
some of the bitterest fighting in the 


Aa B 


ma’ tary weumaice: sleet ot SETPS RESCUE, 12,000 CHINESE 
‘IN BATTLE ZONE NEAR HANKOW 


Parents. ana| Wessels Again to Cross Yangtze to Bring to Safety as Many 
: More Refugees as Possible—Peace Negotiations 
Have Been Broken Off 


tions with Kiukiang were cut off. 
The rumor that the southerners have 
captured Kjukiang is doubted here, 


SHANGHAI, Oct. 6 (P)—A message 
received here from Hankow says that 
during an anti-British meeting held 
there yesterday in protest against the 
British recently firing upon and kill- 
ing Chinese at Wanhslen for having 
made attacks upon them much antl- 
British literature was disseminated. 
British marines prevented the demon- 
strators from entering the British 
concession. . 

The British gunbpat Mantis and 
the steamer Klawo, which has been 
converted Into a British naval yes- 
sel, have left Wanhsien for Chung- 
king, where it {s reported efforts are 
being made to intimidate Chinese 
employees of British residents. 


OMAR KHAYYAM POEMS FOUND 

LONDON, Oct. 6 (P)—The discov- 
ery of previously unknown poems by 
Omar Khayyam {fs reported in a dis- 
patch to,the Dally Express from Ka- 
rachi, India. The correspondent says 
workmen in digging for a founda- 
tion for a building at Sehwan, in the 
Province of Sindh, unearthed a brass 
case containing manuscripts of many 
hitherto unknown quatrains written 
by Omar during bis wanderings in 
Sinoh. The verses contain allusions 
to “The Median!’ a probable con- 
queror of Sindh, whose history ts 
lost in antiquity, 


Smart, 


Certain colors are flattering. One 
fur adds youthfulness . .. another 
gives dignity, A well chosen fur 
will accentuate the individuality 


of the wearer, 


Courtesy and Personal Attention, 
Appreciated by the Paris Shopper, 
Sound at Revillon Freres 


S$ Paris salon on Fifth Avenue! 
Courteous assistants help you choose 
a fur that is becoming-.. . as well as 


A great variety of fashions are shown at 
Revillon Fréres ... created by artists who 
divide their time among the Paris, London 


and New York salons. Only soft, 


/ to $50,000. 


lustrous pelts are used . . : for they 
have a magmificent selection 
from their own world-wide trad- 
ing posts. Prices range from $50 


ORevillon Feéres 


FIFTH AVENUE at 537d.Street NEV YORK. 


An International Daily Newspaper 
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WEEKLIES MUST RESIGN 
“CINDERELLA” ROLE 


Manufacturers Need Their Co-operation 
in Merchandising, Mitchell Says 
—Must Smooth Path to 
Advertising Columns 


The “Cinderella of the World of 
Journalism” was the term applied to the 
country newspaper by H. Z. Mitchell, 

) editor of the 
Bemidji (Minn.) 
Sentinel, in his 
address before 
the Illinois Press 
Association at the 
University of [li- 
nois last week. 

“The editorial 
sanctum of 
country paper 
might often be 
termed ‘The Port 
of Misfit Men,’” 
he said. “It has 
been the haven 
of the unsuccess- 
; ful minister, who, 
tired of fighting sin, decided to give the 
devil his dues; the disgruntled politician 
who seeks a vent through which to dis- 
charge his spleen; the lawyer who lacks 
a bar at which to practice, and the am 
bitious school teacher. The editorial 
chair has even been occupied by bankers, 
though usually not from choice. 

“The country paper is today the Cin- 
derella of the world of Journalism. For 
years we sat in the ashes of public tol- 
erance, garbed in the rags of unpaid 
publicity with the smudges of ‘unbusiness- 
like methods concealing our natural 
beauty. We were lorded over by our 
big sisters, the city daily and the national 
magazine, forced to accept the scraps 
from their table, sustaining ourselves by 
the business they did not want or could 
not get. 

“The arrival of our Fairy Godmother 
the War, changed our viewpoint, for th 
--increased prosperity in all lines of busi 
ness reflected itself in the country ne 
paper office. We adopted better business 
methods, Franklin price lists, proved our- 
selves most valuable in service to our 
country, and for the first time in our 
lives wore for a while the glass slipper 
of National Advertising. Our appearance 
improved, and, as might be expected, we 
then proved attractive to the Fairy 
Prince, the Ultimate Consumer, whose 
will is law and who is even now seek- 
ing his Cinderella. Cinderella of the 
Fairy Story sat demurely by the hearth, 
you will remember, waiting for the 
Heralds of the Prince to seek her out, 
but we are somewhat more brazen, and 
today the Country Paper is standing on 
one foot, the other extended through the 
doorway, asking for the slipper that will 
enable her to take her rightful place in 
society. 

“Tt will be fatal if we ever resume our 
position by the hearth, where for so 
many years the country press gathered 
ashes. x 

“\Ve must make ourselves so firm- 
ly a part of the merchandising system of 
this country that no introductory cam- 
paign will ever be attempted without tak- 
ing into consideration the medium that is 
without doubt closest to the buying public 
—the home town paper, 

“Manufacturers of nationally advertised 
goods are realizing that there is a missing’ 
link somewhere and are making frantic 
endeavors to locate it. So acute is the 
situation that Babson, the © economist 
whose advice is regarded as most valu- 
able, in his August report calls attention 
to the critical situation that manufactur- 
ers and small merchants are facing and 
urges a closer co-operation, a co-operation 
that will not only include advertising 
plans but suggestions for better merchan- 
dising and contact with the public, a 
work in which the progressive country 
paper must play its part. 

“Tf I were a manufacturer I would 
see that every advertising proposition I 
worked out was presented to the news- 
paper as soon as it was sent out to, the 


H. Z. MitcHett 
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dealer and even before. You would act ADVERTISING’S BIGGEST 


as a constant solicitor for the manufac- 
turer. 


“Make a study of your home field. 
Learn merchandising methods as_ they 
apply to your stores; get acquainted with 
your advertisers until they seek your 
advice about advertising as they do their 
bankers about finances; let the people 
they are doing business with know that 
you are interested in helping solve the 
sales problem and let them know that 
your co-operation means something. If 


you are proud of your paper send copies | 
to the manufacturers with a letter telling | 


why you are proud of it. If you know 
something about your community that you 
think they ought to know, tell them about 
it. 

“Manufacturers want to reach the buy- 
ing public, and we admit that there is 
no better way than through the home 
town paper. But the path to the adver- 
tising column of that paper must be made 
as smooth as possible.” 


| UNOFFICIAL SPOKESMAN | 


(From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal.) 


Epitor & PUBLISHER, a weekly journal 
for newspaper men, strikes at the root-of 
a growing evil when it suggests that 
President Coolidge discontinue his “un- 
official spokesman” interviews. As every 
discerning reader understands by this 
time, it has been the President’s practice 
to give statements to newspaper men 
under condition that they be published as 
coming from the “unofficial spokesman” 
of the White House. But with discon- 
certing frequency, the President has then 
found it expedient to repudiate these 
statements in his own person. 


As a device to enable a President to 
feel: out the public, the “unofficial spokes- 
man” may seem a handy man to have 
around. If the reaction to his first re- 
marks is unfavorable, the Chief Execu- 
tive is always able to say that his 
“spokesman” was misunderstood and that 
his position is really thus and so. Which 
is very nice for the President but rather 
hard on the reading public. 


The public depends on the newspapers 
for accurate information about govern- 
ment affairs. Therefore the public has a 
right to expect that statements which on 
their face carry White House sanction 
are authoritative. The public does not 
want to be fooled and the newspapers do 
not want to appear as bunglers in a mat- 
ter in which they have acted in good 
faith. 

Other Presidents tried out the “spokes- 
man” idea but found it wanting and soon 
ceased speaking at all, unless officially. 
Mr. Coolidge would find it to his ad- 
vantage, too, to take the “unofficial 
spokesman” off his staff. The mystery 
has been rubbed from this character and 


the “spokesman’s” usefulness is about 
gone. 


For the dignity of his office, Mr. Cool- 
idge should hand Mr. Spokesman his hat 
and show him the door. He’s outworn 
his welcome. 


Our Customers Write Our Ads 


GAINESVILLE, TEXAS, 
REGISTER 
Says— 
“Since we have installed the 
DUPLEX FLAT BED PRESS 
we can see our advertising patron- 
age and subscription list growing.” 


DUPLEX 
PRESSES 


FOR ALL NEWSPAPERS 


Duplex Printing Press Co. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


TASK LIES AHEAD 


Stupendous Modern Production Will 
Demand Greater Selling Aid, Bab- 
son Executive Tells Con- 
ference 


Emphasizing the importance of adver- 
tising in business today, C. N. Stone, di- 
rector of sales territories of the Babson 
statistical organization, declared “Adver- 
tising of the future will be designed with 


‘the sincere purpose of rendering service 


to both producer and consumer,” in ad- 
dressing the annual national business con- 


_ference’at Babson Park, Wellesley, Mass., 


recently. 

“Advertising will be called upon even 
more than in the past to take our stu- 
pendous production and find proportionate 
markets,” he continued. “Advertising 
may follow to an even greater degree its 
present tendency toward truthfulness and 
education. 

“During the years ahead, new products 
and new industries will appear with in- 
creasing rapidity as the result of scien- 
tific and technical progress. This means 
that advertising will become an educa- 
tional force as never before. 

“Business men today are concerned 
with advertising and selling, whereas 
those of the past generation were chiefly 
occupied with producing and manufactur- 
ing. The whole emphasis has shifted. 
The marvels of automatic machinery, 
quantity production and other modern 
methods have given enormous productive 
capacity. How can this overwhelming 
output, both actual and potential, be dis- 
tributed so as to give the greatest possi- 
ble service to the consumer and a fair 
profit to the producer? 

“These are the central problems of 
business today, and they are pressing 
problems. Representative business men 
agree that distribution is the most urgent 
and important question which the busi- 
ness world is facing. Co-ordinated with 
this bigger and ‘better job for advertising 
there will be a corresponding demand 


upon the sales department. More pro- 
gressive sales organizations always have 
recognized that a large part of the work 
of selling includes education and service.” 


CHANGES IN LOUISVILLE 


Sid Gilroy, for many years foreman 
of the composing room of the Louisville 
Herald and more recently night foreman 
of the night composing room of the 
Herald-Post, has been promoted to 
mechanical superintendent of the Herald- 
Post. John N. Rees, general foreman 
of the Herald-Post composing room has 
resigned. Willard G. McCormick has 
been appointed night foreman. 


GRAPHIC AND SKETCH MERGED | 


After an existence of 36 years, the 
London Daily Graphic, London's first 
picture paper, published its last issue Oct. 
16. Its demise is due to the recent pur- 
chase by its proprietors, Allied News- 
papers, Ltd., of the London Daily Sketch, 
with which the Graphic has been amal- 
gamated. 


CIRCULATION: 
CAMPAIGNS 
Get Big Quick Results 


The largest and most successful 
circulation campaigns on the 
leading newspapers in U.S.A. 
have been for years conducted 
by our organization. 


WIRE OR WRITE, Care 


OHIO STATE JOURNAL 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Now conducting our second 
campaign on above paper. 


Not only is the territory sur- 

rounding the state of Okia- 

homa now enjoying its greatest 
» prosperity in histery— 


But the state of Oklahoma is the 
center of this great accumulation of 


wealth— 


And the. great Oklahoma City mar- 
ket, embracing the heart of this 
great state, is the territory covered 
thcroughly and alone by the Okla- 


hceman ard Tines. 


Selling where profits are greatest 
means sell it in the great Oklahoma 


City market. 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York 


Chicago Kansas City 


Detroit 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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The Dempsey-Tunney Figh 
and the | 


PONY AUTOPLATE MACHINE 


a 


~~ Bonoltulu Star-Bulletin 


LIMITED 


PRINTERS — LITHOGRAPHERS 
ESTABLISHED 1882 BOOKBINDERS — PHOTO-ENGRAVERS POST OFFICE BOx 3080 


EVENING DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY ae TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS ““STARBUL” 
‘e 
~ HARRY Ss, HAYWARD HONOLULU, HAWAII, U. S. A. 


Sept. 24, 1926 


Wood Newspaper Machinery Corporation, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 
You will undoubtedly be interested in what we consider a‘record (at least for 
Honolulu) in getting out the Dempsey-Tunney fight extra yesterday. 


The exact time from the delivery of the last form to the stereotype room to 
the press Start was three minutes. This included the molding of the mat, 
scorching, casting two plates and plating press. We use dry mats. 


We consider this a distinct triumph for the Pony Autoplate Machine, which 
we have used for something over a year. 


) As an example of the splendid Associated Press service and which seems al- 
most unbelievable, it took just four seconds from the time the referee announced 

: Tunney winner to the receipt of the news in Honolulu. From the time the 
decision was ma e, we had an extra on the street in just seven minutes, beat- 
ing our competitor, who uses other equipment, by fifteen minutes. Our news 
Service was sent by direct wire to San Francisco and to Honolulu by Radio 
Corporation of America. 


The difference in time between Philadelphia and Honolulu enabled the Star- 
Bulletin to announce the winner at 4:03 in the afternoon 


Yours very truly, 
HONOLULU ST..R-BULLETIN, LTD. 
B. C. STEARNS, Mechanical Superintendent 


iia. ee 


Such service on an important news feature emphasizes the 
emergency value of the PONY AUTOPLATE MACHINE. 
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SINGLE 


With Every AUTOPLATE 
Goes Perpetual Service 


Che Spertatar 


Issued Every Week Day Evening ° 


HAMILTON, CANADA, 
September, 20, 1926. 


Established 1846 


Wood Newspaper Machinery Corp., 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Dear Sirs: 


We thank you for the services and recent 
inspection by Mr. Joseph F. Burke of our 
Autoplate machinery. It is our belief that 
such service, while rendered gratuitously, is 
wise policy on your part. We appreciate 
such thoughful service. 


Cordially yours, 


HAMILTON SPECTATOR, LIMITED. 
JAMES R. ALLAN, 
Advertising Manager. 


R. HOE & COMPANY, INC. 


Woop NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORP 


ELIEVING that newspaper makin 
publisher’s needs, we have built 
Machine. | = 
This comprises one of the two ¢ 
mechanism of the TWIN PONY AU- 
a second casting mechanism when it b 


Machine. 

In mechanism, operation, and output t 
with the popular Pony Autoplate Machine, but 
simple expedient of adding a second casting mei 

The publisher who anticipates growth b 
PONY AUTOPLATE Machine will appreciate 


tf 
PR. A 
’ ! A . | 
a 
b 
(: 


| 


Second Twin Casting Unit 
with operating mechanism 


$2,800 


Machines may 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 
THE GEORGE RUSSELL REE! 
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The Twin 
Pony Autoplate Machine 


ent should be designed to grow with the 
NGLE TWIN PONY AUTOPLATE 


chanisms and the finishing and cooling 
4 Machine, to which may later be added 
fact a TWIN PONY AUTOPLATE 


WIN PONY AUTOPLATE Machine is identical 


J capacity may be doubled at any time by the It is, essentially, two machines in one—consisting 
is may be had at a moment’s notice. — of two complete casting mechanisms and a single 
wire immediately the full capacity of the TWI N finishing mechanism capable of finishing and deliv- 
TWIN PONY AUTOPLATE Machine. ering all casts. The finishing mechanism swings, 
13 at the will of the operator, into position to receive 
D 5 0 casts from either casting mechanism. 

ing The Twin Pony Autoplate Machine is an efficient 
: and economical production unit because it doubles 
‘: Pony Autoplate output without doubling floor space or doubling 
ad $8,750 Machine $5,500 investment. 

eld, N. J. 

ed of us or of 

TER SCOTT & COMPANY DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


‘NY of San Francisco, California 


TION, 5O1 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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INSTALMENT “SLAVERY” 


HERE is not the slightest doubt that industry 

shall, in the not distant future, deal with the 

growing problem of instalment buying in this 
country. It is the livest subject of the day among 
far-seeing economists and the very fact that it is being 
debated so strenuously indicates the drift. During the 
week George F. Johnson, President of Endicott-John- 
son, employing 17,000 persons in shoe factories, called 
instalment buying “a form of slavery” which is under- 
mining the thrift of the nation, increasing the cost of 
living and creating a fictitious prosperity. Mr. John- 
son was answered by Samuel J. Bloomingdale, New 
York department store proprietor and vice-president 
of the American Retailers’ Association, who held that 
instalment buying permitted persons of small income 
to enjoy the luxuries. He thought Mr. Johnson ex- 
pressed a selfish idea when he asserted that “freedom 
from debt, except for a modest home and its furnish- 
ings, constitutes the greatest blessing, next to good 
health, that the poor man may enjoy.” 

These statements present the field for interesting 
abstract debate, but this question will finally be decided 
by self-interest. No one will defend instalment buy- 
ing when it ceases to be profitable to sellers, even as 
it is now wasteful for buyers. It is a banker’s device, 
and few would charge that bankers have any deep 
concern for economic principles which tend to increase 
saving by decreasing borrowing. Industry will throw 
instalment buying a mile and a half when the natural 
reactions of over-extended credit begin to assert them- 
selves, as they shall inevitably do, as day follows night. 


If nothing else is accomplished fiery Thomas 
H. Adams and his associates have given re- 
freshing proof that the spirit on which free 
press was founded still lives. 


JAPAN’S RADIO RATE 


TILL viewing the great objects of international 
S communication through the wrong end of the 

telescope the Imperial Government of Japan an- 
nounces that radio press rates across the Pacific are 
to be reduced after Nov. 1. Whereas this rate should 
not exceed ten cents per word the new price will be 
22 cents. The reduction is from the almost prohibi- 
tively high rate of 34% cents. 

Perhaps the newspapers of Japan and the United 
States should congratulate themselves that the Imperial 
Government has at last taken notice of a seriously 
neglected matter and that there is to be some relief, 
but it is obvious that a 22 cent rate will not accom- 
plish what is desired. Until there is a free flow of 
news across the Pacific the people of two great na- 
tions will flounder in misunderstanding of public 
affairs. The rate is still prohibitive for small papers 
and irksome for press associations. We are not even 
sure that the 22 cent rate is to apply to rapidly trans- 
mitted dispatches, 

Opposition to a low press rate in Japan comes from 
the military authorities and the old regime, totally 
lacking faith in the principles of free press and demo- 
cratic. institutions,. being committed to the theory of 
censorship and silence. As the fruits of that worn- 
out policy are sour for both nations the theory. that 
free flowing news is the safeguard of peace and the 
forerunner of trade deservés a fair trial. When Japan 
permits news transmission at a+ ten cent rate cor- 
respondents will write news as it should be written 
and a thousand problems that lie between the Japanese 
and American peoples will fade away like mists before 
the rising sun. 


A writer refers to “our monotonous pros- 
perity,” but most of us are willing to endure 
that kind of monotonous existence. 


HIS PROUDEST BOAST 


“Tn is my proudest boast,” wrote the late Lord 
Northcliffe, when at the height of his success, 
“that the changes and competition which I have 
introduced into English journalism have had the effect 
of increasing the remuneration of almost every class 
of newspaper writer, as well as greatly adding to the 
number of those engaged in journalism.” He-warmly 
endorsed organizations of newspaper men for serious 
co-operation, but expressed contempt for “cap-in- 
hand and beanfest” clubs. 


Z ite 
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God hath spoken once; twice have I heard 


this; that power belongeth unto God.—Psalm 
LXII; 10, 11. 


QUEEN MARIE’S POPULARITY 


ROM the newspaper point of view Queen Marie’s 
F visit is an event of peculiar interest. She 

makes excellent copy because of her engaging 
candor, womanly charm, sprightly intelligence and 
vim, but she is also a delight to the newspaper 
circle because she is notably an exception in the 
ranks of such celebrities in that she appears to 
appreciate newspaper people, value their work and 
trust them as individuals. The queen lends herself 
to the press with a smile, yet seems to be wholly 
devoid of the well-known objectionable thirst for 
publicity so common among distinguished propa- 
gandists. We can remember no woman celebrity 
who has received in this country such unanimous 
press approval and has been on such intimate terms 
with reporters and photographers. If Queen Marie 
can sustain throughout her journies on this con- 
tinent the comtc » hospitable, indeed loving rela- 
tionship with public, through the press, that has 
marked rst week in the East, her American 
visit wili ve a triumph extraordinary. As she is the 
type of woman that both men and women can 
admire the prospect is very favorable. We are a 
democratic people, but we know how to discriminate 
between human beings who happen to wear crowns 
and snobbish aristocrats of whatever station or 
nation. 


When you have the imagination of fifty 
million saps juggling the mysteries of 
“Peaches” and “Woof-woof Bunny,’ wise- 
cracking about Aimee McPherson’s private life 
and buying newspapers to decide bets on lot- 
teries and prize-fights—well, would you ration- 
ally expect social progress or racial decadency? 


RADIO AND CIRCULATION 


HE following expression of belief is contained 
ip in an interview appearing in the current issue 
of The Quill with Edgar T. Cutter, Superin- 
tendent of the Central Division of the Associated 
Press: “Radio, I believe, will increase instead of 
decrease newspaper circulations. The Associated 
Press now permits the broadcasting of brief bulletins 
of the news it supplies. Listeners catching a brief 
note of an event of importance over their sets will 
go out and get a newspaper that they probably would 
not have purchased to get the full details.” 
This is a familiar abstract. view, but Epiror & 
PUBLISHER does not accept it because it runs against 
simple logic and certainly the evidence is that radio 


_ broadcasting of important news events has injured 


newspaper circulations. Take, for instance, two 
recent major sporting events that were calculated 
to produce immense circulation gains, the heavy- 
weight championship fight and the world series ball 
games. It is incredible that the average person who 
listened to detailed radio accounts of these events 
as they progressed were not satisfied by the reports. 
When one is possessed of information concerning a 
news fact he does not need to be reinformed. Indeed, 
repetition is a bore. The radio announcers did a 
sufficiently good job to warrant New York Times to 
reproduce their reports in full, furnishing running 
accounts that were so interesting because of spon- 
taneity and authority that they challenged the best 
newspaper reporting. It is unreasonable to believe 
that the average person, unless he wished confirma- 
tion of technical points, would, hours later, care to 
go all through a running account in a newspaper to 
obtain the same facts. 

Mr. Cutter affirms our often expressed view that 
radio broadcasting of routine news, such as market 
reports, does not and never can supplant the news- 


paper for the simple reason that a person will not 
sit patiently while a long list of market quotations 
are being read on the air to get the news concerning 
one or two stocks that he may be interested in, when 
he may take his newspaper and turn to his par- 
ticular interest without delay. But that is not the — 
point. The point is that if the radio satisfies the 
natural interests of. the public in major news events, | 
the main’ fact being what most people want in their 

busy lives, the’ motive to buy newspapers is not 
stimulated, but is retarded. In instances a brief 

radio announcement of big news may induce news- 

paper buying. But only if it is inconclusive. If the 

fact is ccvered the job has been done. 

Why is the newspaper extra on fixed events of 
importance on the decline? Circulation men know | 
that it is because the flash interest has been covered 
by radio to such an extent that the extra is less , 
profitable than heretofore. Too much of the cream_ 
has been skimmed from the pan. Radio news report- 
ing presents a grave problem, which cannot be 
whistled away. That it should be encouraged by the 
press is doubtful indeed. It may be that this form 
of news service is inevitable and that if the press 
resists it the result will be to encourage independent 
initiative and the creation of much more dangerous 
rivalry. That, however, seems unlikely while radio- 
is organized on its present basis of free service to 
the public. ig 


Bulk of the newspaper material printed in — 
New York and Chicago is over the heads of — 
readers if it is true, as.a Chicago health officer 
asserts, that the mental age of the average adult 
of those cities is 12 years. { 
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AN EDITORIAL SUBJECT 


OMES a neighbor. with downcast, bewildered 
C countenance, soliciting advice concerning his son, 
an upstanding American boy now in second year 
High School. The father does not believe the lad is 
“going to amount to anything.” He just “squeaked” 
by his Fall exams and already his instructors are com- 
plaining of fundamental weaknesses in his educational 
structure. Listen to the unhappy father: “The boy 
has a mind, but it is cluttered with ragtag and bob- 
tail nonsense. Life offers too many distractions to 
permit of serious study. He is wild for sports and 
as they seem healthy I have offered no objection, but 
they absorb time, interest and passion. He reads 
every line printed about the big fights and_base- 
ball and even.talks knowingly of horse races. He will 
sit up half the;night to get the reports of games over 
the radio. This’ Summer the boy spent a large share 
of his time in our car and if he missed a tennis match, | 
a swimming race or any other athletic sport in this 
vicinity it was an oversight. I dread the approach 
of the football season for the effect it will have on. 
my son. .. 
“My wife enjoys the movies and the boy accom- 
panies her at least once a week, often twice, and his 
head is full of that truck. He reads the trashiest stuff 
in the. trashiest newspapers and has wise opinions 
about such characters as ‘Peaches’ Browning, the 
‘Crybaby Bandits’ and current scandals. He will 
spend Sunday morning in his room reading stuff which 
has nothing to do with news or information. He has 
absolutely no interest in worthy books.’ Indeed, the 
boy knows nothing of standard fiction or history. ‘1 
see no serious side to him. When the car is in trouble 
he drives it to the service station and I get the bill. 
“There are, I dare say, boys who are studying and 
preparing themselves in the good old-fashioned way, 
but they avoid my home. My lad has plenty of com- 
pany, however; boys who are following his foolish 
course seem numerous. Their talk is trivial and theit 
humor vulgar. The dominant motive is play and 
the great virtue seems to be to win through luck. 
What shall I do?” : 
A few days after we had heard this father’s com- 
plaint we read an address by John G. Sargent, United 
States Attorney General, wherein he said: “The boy 
of 30 or 40 years ago grew up in the habit of obedience. 
The present doctrine is that children should not be 
compelled to do distasteful tasks, but their lives be 
made smooth and pleasant. They do not acquire the 
faculty of study, but slip by their examinations by 
memoriziug masses of facts. Parents provide too 
much entertainment and are lax in discipline.” 
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BYRUS H. K. CURTIS is’ to present 


owdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 


L. A. Thurston, editor of the Honolulu 
ivertiser, is visiting in New York. 


Paul Block, newspaper publisher, and 
esident of Paul Block, Inc., 
pointed chairman of the advertising 
mmittee for the 10th anniversary cam- the 
ign of the Federation for the Support St, 
Jewish Philanthropic Societies. 


> being made to raise a fund of $4, Lou 


),000. ance Company of Vermont. 


’. E. Parr, auditor of the Sun Com- le 


ty of San Bernardino, Cal., has re- advertising department of the New York 
ned from a three months’ trip through Herald Tribune. 
where he Albert Frank & 


Middle West and East, 1 1 
ited newspaper plants gathering in- that 
mation on costs. E 


Villiam F. Metten, publisher of the for 
Imington (Del.) Every Evening, was Ing 
dered a testimonial luncheon in the 
tel duPont, Wilmington, last week in 
ognition of his services as president 
the Chamber of Commerce. He is 
ipleting- his second term and saw ful- the 
ent of his hope that ‘the Chamber the 
ild have a membership of 2,000 before part 
term expired. 


win R. 


journalism, University of Kansas, at tising manager several months ago. Rid- 
enour is now 
furniture concern. 


ugh J. Powell, editor of the Coffey- 
_ (Kan.) Journal, has been named Pp 


rman of the Planning Commission of manager in charge of circulation of the 


eyville. 


N. Southam, of the Southam Press, from a two-weeks’ motor trip in Canada. 
Henry Chambers, 


ishers of the Vancouver (B. C.) 
yince and a chain of other Canadian man 


papers, was.a recent visitor to Van- Marine, has resigned, and on the first of 
er, November will 
J. Burd, managing director of the of the Boston 


souver Province, has left on a six Tp 


s’ business trip in eastern Canada the city display advertising department of 


the United States, the 
n C. Nicholas, editor of the Vic- poin 
(B. C.) Times, has been appointed 
ember of the board of governors, 
ersity of British Columbia. 

lge Robert Worth Bingham, pub- 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal 
Times, has -returned from: Europe. has 
as been abroad several months. 
‘le E. Martin, editor and publisher M 
ie Cleveland Times, has been ap! and 
da director of the Cleveland Bett 
usiness Bureau. 


. Robert R. McCormick, co-editor oe the {LaGrange 


cross 
‘0 address the Boston Chamber of Herald and the Macon Telegraph. 


Walter S. Adams, who has been state 
editor of the Asheville (N. C.) Times 


> Chicago Tribune, who was sched- 


erce at luncheon Oct. 14, was 
| to postpone the engagement be- 
of illness. 

odburn MacDonald, formerly of 
1a, Wash., has been appointed as- 
- publisher of the Seattle Post- 
gencer. For several years Mr. 
onald was advertising manager of 
coma Times, but resigned to pub- 
commercial journal. 


Iph S. Ochs, publisher of the New 
Times, and Henry Morganthau, 

United States Ambassador _ to 
r, have joined the motorcade which 
9 from Asheville to Atlanta, Ga., 
ceremonies marking the opening 
' Appalachian Scenic Highway, 
traverses the mountain divide from 
al to the Gulf of Mexico, will be 


- White celebrated his 42nd anni- 
as editor of the Wyoming *(Ia.) 
moct, 14. He began as a type- 
ind in those vears not an edition 
l€ to press without some contribu- 
m him. 

Roland F. Andrews, editor of 
orcester (Mass.) Telegram-Ga- 
1s returned from his annual vaca- 
Nantucket, 


ce L. Wilson, managing editor 
V orcester (Mass. ) Evening Post 
me recovering from a serious ill- 


R. E. Delaplaine, co-publisher with his 


erick (Md.) News and Post, who has 
been recuperating from illness at Atlantic 
City, N. J. 
a pipe organ and a swimming pool to after a month’s absence. 


TEVE ARNETT -has been placed in 
charge of the 
has been department of the Scatile Times. 

John L. White, advertising manager of 


Plans ciated 


is returning home late in 
tour through Siberia, Russia, China and 
a number of European countries. 


Howard Smith, 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


EW WILLIAMS, former assistant 
city editor of the Spokane Chronicle, 


Olympia ( Wash.) 


Carey R. Sutlive has become city edi- 


Che Central Press Association 


Vv. V. 


H. 
Editor and Manager 
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dora ge WW oe Delaplaine, of the Fred- 


has 


ge a aa 
THE BUSINESS OFFICE Presbrey in 
forty-five years 
has achieved 
prominence, both 
aS an agency ex- 


L ‘ ecutive and pub- 
National Live Stock Reporter, East . lisher.-- Today, at 


Louis, has resigned to become asso- seventy-one, he is 

with the sales division of the St. recognized as one 
is office of the National Life Insur- of the deans of 
the advertising 
agency profes- 
sion. 


Mr. Presbrey 


automobile advertising 


O. Parsons has joined the financial 


He was formerly. with 
Co. and previous to was born in But- 
was financial editor of the Tribune. falo in 1855. Aft- 
rwin M. McEwan, St, Joseph, Mo., €* being grad- 
the last three years on the advertis- Uated from : 
staff of the Japan Advertiser, Tokio, Princeton in 18/9, he became editor and 
October after a Publisher of the Daily News-Register of 
Youngstown, Ohio. In 1886 he founded 
Public Opinion at Washington, D. Ce 
and continued to edit this publication for 
eight years, when he became publisher of 
the Forum, New York. Two years later, 
in 1896, he founded the Frank Presbrey 
Company, which jis today one of the 
largest and most important advertising 
agencies in the world, One of its promi- 
nent clients is the American Express 
Company. 
Mr. Presbrey has written widely for 
n€wspapers and magazines on business 
and other subjects. He is well known 


FRANK PRESBpREY 


ment. 


manager of the 
successor 
Brown  suc- 
W. Ridenour as adver- 


general manager of a local 


for hiss “anthropic work, and was 

orter Caruthers, assistant business chairmah.. a Advertising Committee 
of the Natte. od Cross during the 

New Vork Herald Tribune, has returned World War, “hs. [a member of the 


Executive Committee of the Boy Scouts 
of America and last summer -yvas one of 
the two American delegates to the Inter- 
national Congress of the Boy Scouts in 
Switzerland. 

His-son, Charles Presbrey, is a vice- 
President of the Frank Presbrey Com- 
pany, 


assistarit publicity 
ager of the International Mercantile 


join the New York staff 
Globe, 


W. Maier, formerly a solicitor in 


Milwaukee Journal, has been ap- ; 
ted manager of that department. for the past six months, has been made 


city editor. 


Franklin Sprague, financial editor of 
the New Yorp Herald Tribune, returned 
this week from the American Bankers’ 
Association in California, 


Gordon Wasson of the financial edi- 
torial department is covering the Inyest- 
ment Bankers’ Convention in Quebec for 


the New York Herald Tribune. 

Russell R. Walker, formerly political 
writer of the Vancouver Province, has 
joined the staff of the Vancouver Sun. 

F. Norman Senior, for years political 
correspondent of the Vancouver Sun, has 
undertaken similar work with the Van- 
couver Star. 

(Continued on page 34) 


been named managing editor of the 
Olympian. 


ary Rennels has become dramatic 
book critic of the Cleveland Times, 


(Ga.) Daily Re- 
He has seen service on the Way- 
Journal-Herald, the Augusta 


Comic Strips 


We are now in Position 
to offer cld and new clients 
more good comic strips of 
metrcpclitan caliber than 
any other similar newspa- 
per Service. Ask us about it. 


McNirtr 


Central Press Bi bs A. McN 
President Cleveland rs vee 


FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


“returned to his desk FOUNDER and president of the Frank 
Presbrey Company, advertising agen- 
cy of New York and other cities, Frank 


Maximilian Elser, Jr. 
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104 
Newspapers 


Now Use 


The 


ELLA 
CINDERS 
COMIC STRIP 


Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 


Earl ‘J. Hadley 


General Manager associate 


150 Nassau Street, New York City 
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Michael Earl Kelly, desk man of the 


Vancouver Province, has returned from Toledo 
Toronto, where he represented the New Europe. 
3 sovernn James Taylor Robertson, formerly city. 
tional Exhibition. Mr. Kelly spent editor of the now defunct Richmond 
several years on New. Zealand and Aus- (Va.) Evening Dispatch, has succeeded 
tralian papers before joining the staff of Robert Emmett Golden on the copy desk 
of the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch. Star, to Phillip Orvis Driscoll, Rockford, 
Mr. Golden resigned to accept the assist- Oct. 12. 
ant managing editorship of the Billboard, 


has gone to Seattle to enter business on Cincinnati. 


Zealand government at the Canadian Na- 


the Province. 
Walter Miller, for some years pho- 
tographer for the Vancouver Province, 


his own account. 
Valdemar Bendrodt, formerly city hali 


| man on the Victoria (B. C.) Colonist, Press at’ Fort Worth, Tex.,. vice sls se 
Hart, transferred to Dallas. \ 


has been appointed copy reader, replac- 
ing C. D. Smith, veteran coast newspaper 
man who has gone to London, Eng. 
Dilys Bennett, feature writer and 
artist for the Victoria Colonist, has gone 
to Paris to take a two years’ art course. | 


i 5 i ditot on uae meme : 
Richard T. Freeman, ouy o2 high school, college and professional 
teams, and Lansing business man, is now 


Victoria Times, has been in hospital 
several weeks with nasal trouble. Tom 


Philip Gibbs, city hall reporter for the 


been named correspondent of the Asso- 
ciated Press at San Antonio, Tex., vice 
T. R. Keniston, transferred to Denver, 


assistant sports e 
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Oct. 12, at Springfield, Tl. 


department Rockford (Ill.) 


L. B. Dilbeck, of. Dallas, has been 


Jim Killoran, former football coach of Me soal aimoomripearde 


Miss Mary Frances McLee, circulation 
Morning 


ASSOCIATIONS AND CLUBS 


named correspondent of the Associated [ee B. COOLEY, managing editor 
of the Grand Forks (N. D.) Herald 

was elected president of the NortH Da- 
H. M. Glenn, of Kansas City, has KOTA ASSOCIATED Press ASSOCIATION at 
a meeting held at Bismarck. George D. 

Mann, publisher Bismarck Tribune, was 
elected vice-president, and N. B. Black, 
Colo. Fargo Forum, was re-elected the North 
Dakota member of the Associated Press, 


The employment service of the ADVER- 
ditor of the Lansing TIsING CLUB or St. Louis obtained posi- 
tions for 61 advertising men and women 


Amos Sawyer, Jr., instructor in the 
Blade, has resigned to visit United Typothete of America School of 

- Printing, Indianapolis, Ind., to Miss 
Eloise Johnson of Indianapolis, Ind., 


Journal, was a speaker. Justin B 
Cherokee Times, is president of 
group and Otto F. Bartz, secretary. — 


The annual dinner dance of the Pi 
burgh Press Club will be held Oct 
in the Fort Pitt Hotel. The program 
include dancing, a complete vaud 
bill and cards with suitable prizes. — 


P 


The PHILADELPHIA CLUB OF ADVERI 
ING WoMEN will hold a bal masque O 
28, 1926, in the North Garden of ¢ 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 


Sixteen counties in northwestern | 
were represented at the sectional gath 
ing of the Iowa Press Association in 
Mars, Oct. 15. E. F. Tucker, secret 
of the Iowa Press, and G. L. Ca 
former secretary, attended and P. J. E 
jamin, editor of the Nevada Even 


HOLDING NEW POSTS — 


AUL B. MASON from Miami (FI 
Herald to state desk of the | 
dusky .(O.) Register. 


Merryman is filling in for him. 

A. E. “Cap” Garvin, formerly of the 
Kansas City Post and the International 
News Service staffs, has purchased half 


(Mich.) State Journal. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


interest in the Oswego (Kan.) Inde- THE Pekin (Ill.) Daily Times has ap- 
pointed the Allen-Klapp Company to 
represent it, East and West, in the na- 


dendent from W. A. Blair, who retains 
the other half. 

Carl E. Morrison, Massachusetts State 
House representative for the Boston 


tional advertising field. 


pointed executive secretary to Governor ’ 
Brewster of Maine, succeeding Col. the United States. 
Charles E. Dustin. Mr. Morrison was 


(Me.) Press Herald and the Worcester (W. Va.) News, east and west. 
(Mass.) Telegram. ; 

Frank Harrington Clark, day city edi- 
tor of the Providence Journal and Miss 


be married in December. They will live 
in Providence. 


Worcester (Mass.) Post. 


Tribune, recently serving as assistant city Japan 


ferred to the assistant city editorship, and 
B. W. Brintnall joins the copy desk. Mr. 
Brintnall was formerly on the Seatile 
Post Intelligencer staff. 


pendicitis at a local hospital. 


Telegram. 


desk of the Worcester (Mass.) Post. 

F. H. Weinberg has succeeded Ruel news writing. 
R. Barlow as assistant day city editor 
of the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune. 

Irwin F. Harrison, who has been city 
editor of the Sioux City (Iowa) Tribune 
for a number of years, has returned to 
the Omaha World-Herald. 


Morning News. 


phic staff of the New York Herald Trib- carried American passports. 


une. has spent many years in China and has 
Theodore B. Goetz of the Buffalo Eve- written numerous books and articles on 
ning News and the New York Herald, China under the pen name of Upton 
Paris edition, has joined the staff of the Close. At one time he was the advisor 


New York Sun. of General Wu Pei Fu. 


Arthur Folwell, art director of the 
New York Herald Tribune Sunday 
magazine has returned from a two weeks’ 


MARRIED 


during the fiscal year ending Oct. 1, the 
positions ranging from office boy to 
$7,000 a year men. The work is in site desk of the Sandusky (O.) 
charge a me eee educational com- ; 
mittee, Danie . Ruebel, vice-president 

Chappelow. Advertising Company, chair- to Toledo Blade copy desk. 


Silver loving cups were awarded to the 
following for distinguished service to the 
ApvERTISING CLUB oF St. Louts in 1926: mana 
Frank P. Gibbs, Britt-Schiele Advertis- ing editor of the Lowisville and of 


La Razgon, afternoon newspaper of 


Christian Science Monitor, has been ap- Buenos Aires, has appointed Joshua B. 
Powers, New York, representative for 


ing Company; R. E. Kane, advertising now engaged in advertising and 
manager, Union Electric Light & Power tion work, is handling the advertis 
Company; E. Julian Birk, advertising de- campaign of Judge Alben W. Bark 
partment, Southwestern Bell Telephone Democratic nominee for U. S. Sena 
Company; S. Chichester Lloyd, Elliott 
Addressing Machine Company; and Da- 
vid Hee artist. The idea of award- 
ing the cups was that of Douglas V. Th y4, slishe 
Martin, Jr., director of publicity of the Dees News-Tribune Dalia 


3 : ; G. Logan Payne Company, special rep- 
formerly associated with the Bangor resentatives, New York, have been ap- 
(Me.) Daily Commercial, the Portland pointed to represent the Parkersburg 


SCHOOLS OF JOURNALISM 


Pauline Grace Church of Worcester, will AN historic stone lantern which has 
been called “one of the, most endur- 

ing and representative, objects of art 
James Lee, formerly of the Westfield Japan ever produced,” will be presented 
Journal, has joined the copy desk of the to the University of Missouri School of 
Journalism at Columbia make 9 i ie 
; Excellency, Tsuneo Matsudaira, the Jap- 
ne phere ae! for the «last Weis anese Ambassador to the United States. 
years on the staff of the Tacoma News The jantern is the gift of the American- 
. pe ey a tle Society through its president, 
editory has lett for Los Angeles whel® Brince Iyesto, Tokurawa, and will be 
Frank Lockerby who has been on the formally accepted for the University by 
Nae Tribune copy desk, is now trans- Judge James E. Goodrich of Kansas City, 

; F PR geese "president of the board of curators. 


The School of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Washington is offering those 
who cannot attend the University an op- 

George Lawrence Huff, sporting editor portunity for instruction im all kinds of 
for the Worcester (Mass.) Gazette, is writing by sea extension courses, 
recovering from an operation for ap- piven "at night. Professor Leo A. Borah 

is offering short story instruction 
Sida - has a class for beginners and another 

James H. Newton, Jr., has joined the fo; advanced students. Professor Robert 
city staff of the Worcester (Mass.) W. Jones teaches magazine and’ feature 
. writing and another course on the funda- 
Philip Steinbach has joined the copy mentals of advertising. Byron r . Chris- 
tian, instructor in journalism, teaches 


Johns, advertising manager of the Am- 
erican Trust Company, was chairman of 
the awards committee. 


Josef W. Hall, University of Wash- 
ington instructor and newspaper man, is 
being held a prisoner in Sun Chuan 
Fang’s headquarters in Nanking, charges 
of being a spy having been filed against 
him. Mr. Hall, a lecturer at the Uni- 

Dal Dalrymple, formerly with the San versity and who last year taught Foreign 
Antonio (Texas) Daily Light is now Correspondence, a journalism course, was 
news editor of the Shawnee (Okla.) obtaining material for a series of maga- 

ae aS when he was taken captive. 
Ne e was charged with being a spy in the 
Jack Frank has joined the photogra- employ of the Cantonese, although he 


M. J. Foreman from state desk to’ 


Fred Norris, from Toledo News 


Nelson T. Randall is doing city 
for the Toledo News-Bee. R 
Mealand covers city hall for the 


Robert Montgomery, formerly ana 


SPECIAL. EDITIONS 4 


annual closed car edition Oct. 1 


Boston (Mass.) Herald eight page s 
tion devoted to books Oct. 16. £ 
ages. 


~ EVERY ADVERTISING~__ 
CAMPAIGN SHOULD INCLUDE 


\ 
Si“ \ 
Pe PENNS GROVE 


Louis Globe-Democrat. John Jay 


i 
MARSHALLTOWN O 


Eu fon O Y ( 
ra} 1 DELAWARE 
| cry 
NORTH EAST YK ‘ 
NA “ 
Ps 
DOVER 


I" ty patio SMYR aN 
if N a 


CYhe Rich, Concentrated Wading 
(Area of 250000 Buyers. 


Ih 


The logical mediums to cover this rich market are the Hvenin Journal an 

rao Hie en Ay lia Meer Se ee of over 31,000 that oom 8 
0 i is area i ni 

Brot than dota avers! , the Evening. Journal and Morning few 

Jie : . 

ee not familiar with this market, get the facts—you W 


vacation. 

Charles McLendon and Robert B. Peck 
of the New York Herald Tribune re- 
write staff are spending a week’s vaca- 
tion at Mr. Peck’s farm in the Castkills. 


Mrs. Barbara Condon Murphy, a 


ANDREW J. PEASE of the adver- 
tising department of the Glens Falls 
(N. Y.) Post-Star to Wilda D. Forbes 
of the same city. Mr. Pease was for- 
merly connected with the classified ad- 
vertising department of the Albany 


a 


Toledo librarian, is in charge of the 
Toledo News-Bee’s new book columns. (N. Y.) Herald. 
Mrs. Murphy is the wife of Urban T. 


Toledo Blade. sas City. 


Knickerbocker Press and the Rochester 


; ; ) John S. Hubbell, Wichita (Kan.) Eagle 
Murphy, assistant city editor of the reporter, and Miss Vera Saxon J Kan. 
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- 
ays 


Zone Selling 
and 


Zone Advertising 


Newspapers for the cities and towns. 
State farm papers for the country. 


Agricultural problems of production and 
marketing differ with local conditions the 
country over. 


National magazines can no more compare 
in urban sales with Newspapers than can 
national farm papers compare in rural sales 
with state farm papers—sales meaning both 
circulation and influence. 


Zone selling and zone advertising is the 
simple, sure way to largest sales at a profit. 


I. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
Established 1888 
Publishers’ Representatives 


DETROIT NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 
ATLANTA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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BUILDING NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 


How Do You Like the Title of Circulation Manager ?7—Employing Women 
to Obtain Mail Subscribers—La Verne Lewis, Ithaca Journal- 
News, Discusses Circulation Growth 


How do you like the title of circula- 
tion manager ? 

The other day in a gathering of circu- 
lation managers in New York A. E. Mac- 
Kinnon, for years a promotion manager 
of the New York World and a past presi- 
dent of the International Circulation 
Managers Association, rose to remark 
that the title was obsolete and should be 
cast out forever. 

“There have been great strides made by 
circulation men of the newspapers in the 
last 25 years,” Mr. MacKinnon, who is 
now a press agent, maintained. ‘Cer- 
tainly they have outgrown the title of 
circulation. manager, which flavors of 
newsboy tutelage. I think circulation 
men everywhere should advocate a change 
in title to that of sales manager. That 
is exactly what they are, the newspaper's 
sales manager. It is their duty to super- 
intend the sale of the daily newspaper 
product.” 

To thig manifesto, F. T. Conley, of the 
Watertown (N. Y.) Standard, took ex- 
ception. Mr. Conley said he didn’t think 
it was any more dignified to be known as 
a sales manager than it was to be called 
a circulation manager. 

“Tf we-make any change at all,” he 
proclaimed, “let us all hereafter be known 
as.circulation directors.” 

If you want to add mail subscribers to 

the list of your paper, look about for the 
right sort of woman and your problem 
is solved, according to D. Bertrand, for 
six years circulation manager of the 
Shreveport (La.) Times, who is now in 
business in New York. He told about 
Mrs. J. B. Rice, a woman employed by 
the Times, who goes about from city to 
city in an automobile, covering practically 
the whole state of Louisiana, getting mail 
subscriptions. 
_ “Mrs. Rice has accomplished what men 
have been unable to do,” he declared, “and 
what one woman has done, others can 
do,” 

The “right sort of woman,” Mr. Ber- 
trand explained, is one who is intelligent, 
who is a good talker, and who is ener- 
getic. 

“Tt is easy to find women who possess 
these three virtues,” he claimed. “And 
when you haye found one, you have found 
a gem.” 


Charlotte: (N. C.) newsboys under the 
age of 14 years will be registered and 
will wear a badge to be given them by 
M. M. Grey, welfare officer of Mecklen- 
burg county. The registration is part of 
a system being inaugurated in North 
Carolina to prevent street loafing and 
truancy of boys within the age of the 
compulsory school law. 


“A newspaper is like a child; it must 


14 INTERTYPE 


are being used by 


furs Times 


est and Mest Newspaper’ 


St. Beters 


have a healthy growth to succeed.” La 
Verne Lewis, of the Ithaca Journal- 
News, wrote to Eprtor & PUBLISHER this 
week. 

“Premiums and cut-rates are as in- 
jurious to the paper as too strenuous 
work or insufficient nourishment is to 
the child. 

“We have avoided premiums and cut- 
rates, and spent the money for good will 
and promotion instead, which we find 
more satisfactory. 

“Along with good will, you must give 
the best possible service. We use all 
the bus lines out of Ithaca, and where we 
are not able to reach the town by bus, 
we find some one who lives in that town 
and drives here to work daily, who is 
glad to take the bundle out for us, and 
leave it in the corner grocery, if there is 
no post office.” 


Car cards which have been displayed 
in subways, elevated trains and street 
cars; posters used in stations and» speci- 
mens of booklets, circulars and. other 
printed matter—all advertising the New 
York Tines—were exhibited this week 
at the Times Annex. 

The Times has offered prizes to mem- 
bers of its staff for suggestions for im- 
proving the promotional material in the 
exhibit and for suggestions for new pro- 
motional literature. , 

The exhibit was open to the public 
without charge. 


The New York Evening World is of- 
fering two dollars apiece for contribu- 
tions of 100 words or less sent in by 
readers on odd things observed about 
New York. Contributors are asked to 
give location and time. Those printed 
are run under the heading “In Old New 
York.’ The same paper has started a 
“Peter Piper” contest, offering daily 
prizes for the best illiterative sentences. 


The Knoxville (Tenn.) Sentinel con- 
cluded a “Know Tennessee” picture game 
contest on Oct. 16. Fifty pictures were 
published, a different one appearing each 
day, and contestants were asked to guess 
the name of the town or city repre- 
sented. The sum of $300 in cash prizes 
was awarded. Earlier in the year, the 
Sentinel, the Nashville Banner, the Bris- 
tol Herald-Courier, the Clarksville Leaf- 
Chronicle and the Jackson Sun conducted 
4a state-wide “Know Tennessee” oratori- 
cal contest. 


Although he lost the newsboys’ Har- 
vard scholarship awarded to the boy who 
broke the high mark record, Jack Mos- 
kovitz, who carries the Boston Sunday 
Advertiser, will realize his ambition to 
go to Harvard, and will continue to 
liver the newspaper. 


de- 
Joseph Cohen, a 


No Standardized Intertype has ever become obsolete 


West Roxbury newsboy, led Moskovitz 
by a few points in the examination, but 
E. E. Keevin, director of the Newsboys’ 
Harding Memorial Association, recom- 
mended that Moskovitz be awarded the 
Price Greenleaf scholarship. 


The Brooklyn Times, which operates 
an independent carrier organization, be- 
lieves it has found a way to overcome the 
handicap of serving large apartment 
houses by newsboy, when the no peddler 
and no solicitor signs are displayed. Ata 
meeting of circulation department heads 
last week it was decided to appoint super- 
intendents of several of the largest apart- 
ment houses as district managers, putting 
them on the newspaper pay roll. Some 
apartment houses in Brooklyn hold as 
many as 500 people. 


YPSILANTI PLANT DAMAGED 


The plant of the Ypsilanti (Mich.) 
Daily Ypsilantian-Press was damaged by 
smoke and water, Oct. 17, when fire 
broke out in the second floor of the Press 
Building, occupied by a clothing concern. 
A considerable quantity of newsprint 
paper was destroyed by being soaked, and 
rust forming on the linotype machines 
caused much work before the Monday 
edition. George C. Handy is editor and 
publisher of the Y psilantian-Press. 


PACIFIC CLUB’S NEW SECRETARY 


Lindsey H. Spright, of the national 
advertising department of the Portland 
Oregon Journal has been named secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Pacific Coast Ad- 
vertising Clubs. 


H 


MEDICAL PUBLICITY a 


British Doctors Relax Opposition to 
Newspaper Mention 


The British Medical Association has 
for the first time in its history relaxed 
from its unbending opposition to pub- 
licity. Sir Thomas Horder, long a 
champion of the old order, speaking in 
London Oct. 13th declared that he has 
been converted to some extent to popular. 
izing health matters through the press 

“The public has decided that it want 
health talk and means to get it,” he 
said. “The lay press is the most power: 
ful medium of instructing the public 
in health matters. We must do our bes 
to secure its co-operation.” 

He suggested the formation of a com 
mittee composed of prominent physician: 
and editors who would pass on medica 
articles before they are published. Hi 
purpose is two-fold: a 

First, to prevent physicians from usin; 
the press as an advertising mediur 
through signed articles, thereby violatin 
medical ethics, and, secondly, to guar 
the public against unscientific misinfor 
mation. 


COAST AGENCY GROUP ELECTS 


Herbert Carl Bernsten, vice-presider 
of the Lockwood-Schackelford Compan 
was elected president of the Californi 
Advertising Service Association, an 0 
ganization of California agency exect 
tives, at the annual convention held la: 
week at Del Monte, Cal. Robert Youn 
of San Francisco, was designated < 
secretary. 


EE 


New England’s Second 


Largest Market 


GOOD COMPANY 


We believe the value of an adver- 
tisement is greatly increased when 
it appears in company with other 
clean, honest and unquestionable 


advertising. 


We exercise as rigid censorship 
over our advertising columns as we 


do the news. 


To conform to our 


policies, we refuse many thousands 
of dollars’ worth of advertising 


each year. 


It is gratifying to us that adver- 
tisers who desire good company are 
constantly increasing their space in | 


Rhode Island’s great newspapers. 


and 


The Evening Bulletin 


Providence Journal Compan 


Providence, R. 1. 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


Boston New York Chicago 


R. J. BIDWELL COMPA 
San Francisco Les Angeles 
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AAT 373 


daily 


120 149 


The Courier-Journal and 
The Louisville Times 
were the only pene 
newspapers making an 
uncamouflaged statement 
of their daily and Sunday 
circulations to the govern- 
ment for the period end: 
ing September 30, 1926. 


They have no reason or Sunday 
desire to confuse the cir- 

culation facts in Louis- 
ville. 


Record Gains for a six 
months’ period -Record 
Circulations for Ken- 
tucky Newspapers. 


Che Convier -Zournal 


Cover the 
Louisville Market 


Represented Nationally by the S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
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‘CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Nax Traces Want-Ad History—Directors of Classified Managers Asso- 


ciation to Meet in Chicago, 


Nov. 17—Good Promotion 


Copy Used by Chicago Tribune 


ISTORY of the classified ad was 

traced from Biblical days to the 
present time by Charles W. Nax, classi- 
fied advertising manager of the St. Louis 
(Mo.) Globe-Democrat, and president of 
the Association of Newspaper Classified 
Managers, addressing the general ses- 
sions of the annual convention of the 
Seventh District of the International Ad- 
vertising Association, held at Tulsa, 
Okla., Oct. 12. In part he said: 

“Tt has been said that classified ads 
are as old as the human race, and may 
easily be found in the Bible through a 
little careful reading between the lines. 
Perhaps, the most far-reaching want ever 
published was on the idographed tablets 
of the Pharaoh dynasty, which directed 
the Isralites to appear in the thousands 
to make bricks without straw for the 
public buildings of Egypt. 

“Classified advertising has often been 
referred to as the single column threads 
of destiny, directing the fortune and lives 
of millions, and also the parent of all ad- 
vertising. It is claimed by some that the 
first advertisement appeared in a Dutch 
newspaper in 1626. 

“Tt is claimed that during this century, 
that classified was the only kind of ad- 
vertising. One authority claims that 
newspaper advertising in America dates 
back to 1704, and the Boston News-Letter. 

“There are some historians who credit 
a certain Mr. Candish of Suffolk County, 
England, with writing the first Classified 
Ad to appear in an English newspaper. 
Mr. Candish’s famous and original ad- 
vertisement appeared in the first number 
of the Impartial Intelligencer of London, 
which was published about the year 1600. 
He offered a reward for the return of two 
of his horses which were stolen from his 
stables some days before. 

“Tt was not until 1728 that any per- 
ceptible number of people became adver- 
tisers, and the real beginning is said to 
have been between 1788 and 1820. Dur- 
ing this period, advertising, while not de- 
signated as such, was in the form of the 
present-day Classified Ad, and was limited 
to a few subjects, such as books, coffee 
and spice importations, sale of slaves, sail- 
ing vessels and for run-away slaves. 

“From 1820 until 1833, there was very 
little growth. Beginning with 1833, how- 
ever, the character of the reading matter 
in most publications, then in existence, 
was very materially developed, and with 
it advertising also began to expand. 

“Classified Advertising, as we know it, 
however, is really a development of the 
last 25 or 30 years. It is called ‘Classi- 
fied’ because all advertisements of the 
same kind are grouped under a classifica- 
tion or heading so that the reader will 
have no difficulty finding what he wants. 

“At the convention of the Association 
of Newspaper Classified Advertising 
Managers at Atlantic City, June 1923, the 
name ‘Classified’ was adopted with the 
recommendation that all the newspapers 
use it. However, some newspapers are 
still using the terms, Want Ads, Liners, 
Ad-Lets, etc. 

“Classified advertising is a great public 
service, which the newspaper performs be- 
cause it fills a big public need. It grew 
and developed because it is a general 
meeting place of all who want to secure 
or want to dispose of anything no matter 
what it might be. It is today the most 
wonderful of any of the many develop- 
ments of the newspaper.” 


Plans for a campaign of classified pro- 
motion advertisements will be worked out 
in detail by directors of the Association 
of Newspaper Classified Advertising 
Managers to be held Nov. 17 at the office 
of C. L. Perkins, Chicago Herald-Ex- 
aminer. The campaign will be released 
exclusively to association members, be- 
ginning about Jan. 1. 


Picking a few want ads at random from 
the paper, the Chicago Tribune developed 


a striking classified promotion advertise- 
ment this week running under the headline 
“Rambling Through the Want Ads.” 

Text. of the copy was illustrated by a 
pen and ink sketch of a traveling tinker- 
man and his wagon driving along a 
country highway, and with smaller draw- 
ings picturizing the various advertisements 
selected for mention. 

The itinerant merchant was described 
as “but one of the many strange forms 
which the market place, as an institution, 
has assumed in the course of the human 
story.” The next sentence read: 

“But the most inclusive market place 
that the world has yet seen is the want ad 
section of a great metropolitan news- 
paper.” 

In support of this assertion, the great 
variety of ads in the current number were 
cited, including a request for an aged 
negro with white hair to pose as a model 
for advertising photographs ; an annourice- 
ment of a pair of antique wrought and- 
irons for sale; an ex-British cavalry offi- 
cer’s offer to act as a companion-guide in 
a tour of England; and a terse little per- 
sonal reading: “Mamie M. S. WE LOSE 
the flat building unless you come at once. 
BILE 


Advertisers who attempt to mislead 
prospects in the classified columns of New 
York papers are being dealt with harshly 
by the city’s courts. Vincenzo Onerato, 
a former elevator operator, was sentenced 
to 60 days in the workhouse this week for 
placing a misleading ad in the New York 
W orld. 


AD-TIPS 


Auspitz, Lee & Harvey, 360 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Sending out copy on Radio 
Specialty Co., Chicago, to Wisconsin. papers. 

_ Carpenter Advertising Company, Sloan Build- 
ing, Cleveland. Placing account for the Falls 
Rubber Company, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

Clark Collard Company, 30 N. Michigan ave., 
Chicago, Has been given the account of the 
King Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, man- 
ufacturers of pneumatic tools and supplies. 

Frank M. Comrie Company, 2104 Straus 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Now placing the following 
new accounts: Campbell Transmission Company, 
Buchanan, Mich., manufacturers ‘“‘Power Take- 


Off,’ and Moore Manufacturing Company, 
Waterloo, Iowa, manufacturers automotive 
accessories, 


Erwin, Wasey & Co., 844 Rush street, Chi- 
cago. Has prepared a list on Full-O-Pep, 
Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. Also pre- 
paring a list-on Musterole Company. 

Albert Frank & Co., 14 Stone street, New 
York. Now handling account of the American 
Specialty Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
manufacturers of automotive parts and radio 
accesscries. 

J. V. Gilmour Company, 28 Fast Jackson 
boulevard, Ckicago. May use Chicago, New 
York, and perhaps one or two other metropolitan 
cities for the advertising cf Richard T. Davis 
Company (Radio). 

Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Estey Building, Philadelphia. Now handling 
account of Fitch, Crossman & Company, invest- 
ment bankers, Philadelphia. 

Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 58 East Wash- 
ington street, Chicago. Has secured the account 
of G. I. Sellers & Sons Company, Elwood, 
Trdiana, manufacturers of Sellers Kitchen 
Cabinets. Also preparing a list on Sherwin 
Williams Company, Clevelard. 

Hicks Advertising Agency, 52 Vanderbilt 
avenue, New York. Has secured the account 
of Siegel-Levy Company, Inc., New York, manu- 
facturers of dresses. 

Hommann, Tarcher & Cornell, Inc., 25 West 
45th street. New York. Has secured account 
of the Wilver King Mineral Water Company, 
New York, makers of “Silver King” ginger ale 
and mineral water. 

Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., 116 West 
32nd street. New York. Has secured accounts 
of the Riverside Boiler Works, Cambridge. 
Massachusetts, manufacturers of copper boilers 
and hot-water heating systems, and the Blaisdell 
Pencil Company, Philadelphia. 

Hurja-Johnsom-Hewen, Inc., Hearst Square, 
Chieagn. Has secured account of the Star 
Realty Organization, Chicago. 

Koch Company, Inc., 432 Broadway, Mil 
waukee. Will place account of the Walker 
Manufacturing Company, Racine, Wisconsin, 
manufacturers of Jacks. ; 

C. P. McDonald Company, Inc., Fisk Build- 
ing, New Yerk City, are placing the following 
accounts: De Vion, Inc., French perfumes and 


soaps, New York; Municipal Gasoline Stations, 
Inc., gasolines and motor oils, Long Island City; 
Mme. M. Yale, beauty culture, New York City. 

Mattison Trading Company, Ambler, Pa. 
Placing account for the Asbestos Shingle, Slate 
& Sheathing Company, Ambler, manufacturers 
of asbestos building products. 

J. H. Newmark, Inc., 250 West 57th street, 
New York. Will handle account for the 
Industrial Alcohcl Manufacturers Association, 
New York. 

Contracts and copy schedules are being issued 
on Piqua Hosiery Cc., Piqua, Ohio, direct, 

Prather-Allen Company, 307 East 4th street, 
Cincinnati, O. Will take up the 1927 list on 
Kenton Pharmacal Company, Covington, Ky., 
during November. 

Robbins & Pearson Company, 390 East Broad 
street, Columbus, O. Has been selected to direct 
the advertising for The Thomas & Armstrong 
Company, London, O., manufacturers of steel 


‘pany, Inc., New York, manufacturers of 


garages and furnaces, and The Ohio Valle; 
Coffee Company, Portsmouth, O. ‘ 

Spector and Galdensky, City Centre Buildis 
Philadelphia. Have secured the account 0 
Chatles Stoumen and Company, Philadelphi 
importers cf Oriental rugs. ; 

Touzalin Advertising’ Company, 7 South 
born street, Chicago. Has issued schedule 
covering 800 lines four times, and 1,000 lin 
copy once, en Stewart-Warner Co. (Radio) 
Chicago. iv 

Wales Advertising Company, 250 Park a 
nue, New York, Will make up lists during 
month of November for John T. Starla 


automobile specialties. a 

Young & Rubicam, 285 Madison avenue, Ne 
York. as secured account of the Ste 
Silver-Ware division of the International Sily 


Company, Wallingford, Conn. ‘ 


ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


Roy C. 


OY C. HAYES, former automobile 

editor of the Detroit Times, has 
joined the staff of the Campbell-Ewald 
Company, Detroit advertising agency. In 
addition to his work on the Times, Mr. 
Hayes has for four years been automo- 
bile editor of Universal Service. With 
Campbell-Ewald he will direct the pub- 
licity interests of the Chevrolet Motor 
Company. Mr. Hayes is a graduate of 
the University of Detroit, where he 
founded and edited the Varsity News, 
student weekly. 


H. J. Nagl, formerly with the Erickson 
Company, has been added to the staff of 
Street & Finney, New York advertising 
agency, as space buyer. W. J. Effler has 
been made assistant production manager 
of the same agency. He was formerly 
connected with the William R. Robinson 
Company, Inc. 


E. D. Ring, formerly vice-president of 
the St. Paul Advertising Company, has 
joined the Geyer Company, Dayton 
agency, where he will be identified with 


Hayes Leaves Detroit Times to Join Campbell-Ewald Company: 
Appointments Announced by Street & Finney—Ring 
Now with Geyer Company 


merchandising and sales promotion. B 
fore going to St. Paul, Mr. Ring ¥ 
chief of staff of Marquis Regan, Inc., a 
vertising counsellors, New York. 


rs 


William H. Johns, president of t 
George Batten Company, New Y 
agency, has accepted the chairmai 
of a team of workers in the advertisin 


and publishing field, during the annu 
budget campaign of the Y. M. C. Ait 
New York, Nov. 9-19. : f 


Articles of incorporation have 
filed by the Advertising Corpo: 
Inc., of Minneapolis, Minn. The ineo 
porators are F. G. Weston, W. H. Bai 
ber and Harry Kiester. The capital < 
the company is $50,000. § 
ates Aa 
Donald M. Bangs has withdrawn fro 
the advertising agency known as Ban 
& Hughes, Los Angeles, in which hege 
associated with Graham Hughes, and h 
started a new firm, the Bang’s Ady 
ing Company. 


al 
oy 
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To You for Whom . 


The Best. is Not Too 


The Dallas Morning News 
and its companion publica- 
tion, The Dallas Journal, are 


not cheap _ newspapers. 
There is nothing cheap about 
them. 


Their advertising rates are 
fair. No other paper offers 
equal value at a lower cost. 

That’s about all we can 
say about rates. Heaven 
knows it ought to be enough. 

Keep rae 2K 

Circulation of The News 
and The Journal is the sort 
that accrues to newspapers 
of high character, whether 


they are sold in Dallas 
or New York or South 
Australia. 

People in an advanced 


state of civilization and 
spending-power are not the 
only kind that read The 
News and The Journal, but 
there are not very many of 
the others. 

, Consider the best paper in 
,your own city. Picture to 


The Dallas Morning News 
The Dallas Journal 


A. B. CG. 
An optional combination 


Goo. 

7 | 
yourself its reader-family; — 
alert, modern, progressive — 


people. News and Journal — 
readers are like that. ‘a i 


* 

And they’re not the same 
people, morning and eve- 
ning. You can’t buy thea | 
two papers in combination yl 
toread. You can’t even give — 
a News subscription to a 
Journal solicitor. From 
press to porch they have | 
nothing in common, and 
mighty little from pen to 
press—except ideals, and | 
principles, and a_ sturdy 
allegiance to fair play. ‘ 


* *K 


* *k * 


That is why advertisers 
who utilize the optional 
combination rate for Thi 
News and The Journal no 
only save a substantial d 
ference but actually recei 
the most widespread covet-— 
age that can be bought. 


Members 
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DOROTHY DIX 


TO COVER 


HALL-MILLS MURDER TRIAL 


JHE world’s greatest 


[42] authority on love prob- 
lems will report this trial 
involving the most baffling 
love mystery of our generation, 
in the same dramatic style 
in which she covered the 
Thaw, Czolgosz, Patrick, 
Nan Patterson, Josephine 
Terranova, Florence Burns, 


Orpet and Lambert trials. 


Her one-column releases will be filed at 10 p.m. every week 
day for evening and morning papers. 


For Terms for Your City’s Rights Wire 


LEDGER SYNDICATE 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WOMEN IN ADVERTISING AND JOURNALISM 


Alma Sioux Scarberry, of Amnesia Fame, Wakes Up in Pittsburgh— 
Miss Francel Handling Publicity for Willys-Overland—Society 
Editors Go in for, Society in Connecticut 


ATMA SIOUX SCARBERRY, a 

newspaper woman of Indian ances- 
try, now a member of a wandering tribe 
of itinerant fea- 
ture writers, has 
settled down 
with a big front- 


age splash on 
re e Pittsburgh 
Chronicle Tele- 


graph, where she 
is writing a se- 
ries of articles 
under the head- 
ing “Miss To- 
day.” Miss Scar- 
berry first burst 
into prominence 
when, working 
for the New 
York Daily Mir- 
ror, she pretended to be an amnesia vic- 
tim as a stunt to promote:a serial by Eli- 
nor Glyn. While her memory was sup- 
posedly under a cloud, New York and 
other dailies gave her considerable space, 
believing she was some British noble 
woman in distress. ; 

Leaving the Mirror, Miss Scarberry 
started out to earn her way to the Pacific 
Coast by working for daily papers en 
route. Her first stop was in Philadel- 
phia, where she worked for the Phila- 
delphia Record, and the publicity depart- 
ment of the Sesqui. 

Arriving in Pittsburgh in August, she 
made arrangements with the Chronicle 
Telegraph to work on the “Miss Today” 
series, which started this week. 

The Chronicle-Telegraph introduced its 
new staff writer to its public with 72- 
point type in an eight column front page 
streamer on Oct. 11. Miss Scarberry got 
a job with the local police force as a 
“flapper cop” and set out to see how 
many Pittsburgh males would-try to pick 
her up as. she strolled the streets with 
eyes front, and smile quenched. She was 
made the center of masher war mystery, 
which the “Tele” happily solved, but not 
until all other Pittsburgh papers had 
given their future feature writer front 
page space and had printed her picture 
in a variety of poses. Incidentally, 18 
men in one night were arrested for try- 
ing to meet Miss Scarberry as she walked 
down Pittsburgh’s Federal street. This 
fact formed the peg for a series of two 
articles which Miss Scarberry first wrote 
for the “Tele,” entitled “Bringing in the 
Sheiks.” 

To obtain material for the “Miss To- 
day” series, Miss Scarberry, using the 
name of Alma Berry, worked in a wide 


ALMA SCARBERRY 


variety of positions in Pittsburgh, to find 
out how the poor working gal gets along. 


Miss A. B. Francel, formerly with the 
advertising staff of the Farm Trio— 
Washington Farmer, Oregon Farmer and 
Idaho tarmer—published by the Cowles 
Publishing Company of Spokane, is now 
in charge of handling advertising copy 
and publicity material for 139 western 
newspapers for Willys-Overland, Inc., 
through the United States Advertising 
Corporation. 


Society editors of Bridgeport, New 
Haven and Norwalk Conn., have planned 
a series of Winter social gatherings, the 
first of which took place recently at the 
Pewter Bowl, Bridgeport. The next is 
scheduled for New Haven on Sunday, 
Oct. 31. Those attending were as fol- 
lows: Mary J. McGuinness, Bridgeport 
Post; Marion Carter, Bridgeport Tele- 
gram and Sunday Post; Winifred Nich- 
olas, Bridgeport Star; Katherine Brady, 
Bridgeport Times; Selma | Schwartz, 
Bridgeport Star; Ellen Brady, Bridge- 
port Times; Mrs. George Troup Glynn, 
New Haven Union; Miss Florence Rich- 
ter, New Haven Journal-Courier ;. Ruth 
Quint, New Haven Register; Harriet 
Fredericks, New Haven Times-Leader; 
Elsie Copeland, South Norwalk Sentinel ; 
Alma Lycett, Norwalk Hour; Madelyn 
Farley-Santa, formerly of Bridgeport 
Telegram. 


HAILS BUSINESS WOMEN 


Sir Charles Higham, prominent British 
advertising agency man, speaking in Lon- 
don, Oct. 14, predicted women would in 
20 years dominate all branches of the 
business world if men do not pull them- 
selves together. He said he found women 
employes better than men. They are 
more energetic, more thorough and take 
a much keener interest in their work, he 
said. 


COLLEGE EDITORS OUSTED 


The. student council of the University 
of North Carolina has requested the 
resignation of Julian S. Starr, editor, and 
R. K. Fowler, assistant editor of the 
Carolina Magazine, a student publication, 
on charges that the current issue contains 
a story regarded as “indecent and im- 
proper.” Starr and Fowler have ap- 
pealed to the faculty and President H. 
W. Chase has referred the matter to a 
faculty committee, 


* 


in first class condition. 


RECEIVER’S SALE 


Iliustrated Daily Herald Plant 
San Francisco 


will be sold at auction November 10, 1926. Equipment includes two 
sixteen-page tubular Duplex presses; seven Intertype machines; com- 
plete composing, stereotype and photo-engraving departments. All 
For full particulars, write or wire 


JOHN W. BRODIX, Receiver, 
56 12th St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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The Floating “U’ 
takes Imperial along 


HEN the Floating University left New 

York on the 8. S. Ryndam for its trip 
around the world it took Imperial Type 
Metal along. 


_ Each day during the trip a daily newspaper 
will be issued by the class in journalism. This 
paper will contain daily announcements, 
doings on shipboard, sports and special articles 
by faculty members, students and prominent 
men in the countries visited. 


We wish the faculty and members of the 
floating“U” a most pleasant and profitable trip. 


It’s a matter of pride with us that Imperial 
Linotype metal was selected for the trip.. We 
have confidence that Imperial will give per- 
fect satisfaction whether it is being used on 
the Atlantic or Pacific. Imperial Metal has 
the habit of giving economical, dependable 
service wherever it is used. 

Special arrangements were made for the 
Metal for the “University Afloat” but all 
publications ashore will find that the Imperial 
Plus Metal Plan is the most dependable 
method known for taking care of type metal. 
Is your shop using it? 


IMPERIAL TYPE METAL CO. 


Manufacturing the following metals: 


LINOTYPE MONOTYPE INTERTYPE STEREOTYPE 
ELROD LUDLOW LINOGRAPH THOMPSON 
Philadelphia Cleveland New York Chicago 


TRADE MARN HES 
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18,341,400 Lines 


of Paid Advertising 


A Record of Big Months in 


The 


BILLIONARE 


- the GREATER ST. LOUIS MARKET 


OCCU caugenccnacetncete 
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See AEROREDI aE Gree eR: eer 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch carried more paid The Post-Dispatch has carried mote local display 
advertising during the first nine months of advertising since January 1 than the Globe. 
1926 than during any previous similar period, Democrat, the Star and the Times added together. 

SOS ‘aaeemene SGiEaEa Sey 
The gain ‘over the first nine months of last The Post-Dispatch is the only St. Louis news- 
year was 1,576,400 lines—more than double the paper to make consecutive gains every month 
gain of all other St. Louis newspapers combined. both in local display and in total paid advertising. 

BUOY 


The gain of the Post-Dispatch in local display advertising 
since January 1, was 682 920 lines. The Globe-Democrat s 
loss was 149,100 lines. The Star’s loss was 109,500 lines 


Advertisers CONCENTRATE in the Post-Dispatch Because Years of 
Experience Have Proved that the Post-Dispatch ALWAYS 
Brings Far More Profitable Results. 


JT. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


EASTERN ADVERTISING OFFICE: Murray Hill Bldg., New York WESTERN ADVERTISING OFFICE: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
R. A. Fletcher, Manager, Telephone Ashland 1363 P. L. Henriquez, Manager, Telephone Superior 7161-7162 


DETROIT OFFICE: 424 Book Building, Telephone Cadillac 9085 KANSAS CITY OFFICE: Coca-Cola Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 564 Market St. LOS ANGELES OFFICE: Title Insurance Bldg. SEATTLE OFFICE: 212 Madison St. 
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WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS | 


Ph the office of the advertising manager 


of the Skelly Oil company in El 
Dorado, Kan., sits a man who has come 
to a halt, physically speaking, in a life of 
adventure and color. 

G. R. Elliott, the gentleman of discus- 
sion, conceived in 1917 the idea of making 
a grand tour of the world in seven years. 
Up to that date he had worked ten years 
as a reporter in Canada from coast to 
coast, and in Alaska, the Yukon, Mexico 
and 42 of the 48 American states. 


“So you see the romance of the oil 
fields must be very compelling to hold 
me here,” Mr. Elliott said. 

Mr. Elliott wrote plays for Belasco in 
New York City that were never produced, 
knocked about with Robert W. Service 
in the Yukon and just missed being shot 
by Villa in Columbus, N. '(M., when that 
bandit raided the border town and killed 
17 Americans. 

During his seven year tour of the world, 
Mr. Elliott worked as a journalist in the 
following places: Honolulu, Fiji Islands, 
New Zealand, Australia, New Guinea, 
the Philippines, Japan, China, Java, Cey- 
lon, India, Egypt and London. While in 
London he wrote feature articles for the 
Pall Mail Gazette. He visited France, 
Italy, Spain, Switzerland, Austria, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Norway, Sweden, Scot- 
land and Ireland. 

“Guess it’s because I am always look- 
ing for something new that I like the 
advertising business,’ Mr. Elliott com- 
mented. 


Lou Holland, twice president of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
recently announced on his reelection as 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of 


Why G. R. Elliott, Skelly Oil Company, Likes the Advertising Business 
—Kansas City, Mo. Plans Newspaper Campaign—A. & P. 
Stores Observe 67th Anniversary 


Kansas City, Mo., a plan for advertising 
the advantages of Kansas City. 

An executive organization, to which 
Mr. Holland submitted his ideas on muni- 
cipal advancement, now is preparing a 
budget for advertising Kansas City in 
newspapers throughout the country. 


The Thatcher Company, Newark, N. J., 
makers of Thatcher furnaces, has started 
a new campaign, using newspapers, maga- 
zines and businéss papers. The account is 
directed by the Redfield Advertising 
Agency, New York. 


Net profits after reductions for deprecia- 
tion and taxes for the nine months ended 
Sept. 30 of the William Wrigley, Jr., 
Company totaled $7,609,022. The net 
ery for the third quarter was $2,810,- 
107. 


Thomas J. Keresey has been appointed 
advertising manager of the International 
Mercantile Marine Company, New York, 
effective Nov. 1 


The New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. has started an extensive 
advertising campaign, utilizing the col- 
umns of the daily and weekly newspapers 
in each community to boom the advan- 
tages of telephone toll calls in building 
up business. 


The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Co., established in October, 1859, by 


George Huntington Hartford, a Maine 


young man, is observing its 67th anniver- 
sary throughout the country this ‘week 
and is advertising heavily through the 
newspapers its many anniversary offer- 


314 x 4144 Revolving Back Graflex, 
Series C, has a Cooke Anastigmat f.2.5, 
three times as fast as the fastest lens 
previously offered. This camera makes 
well-exposed negatives in poor light, an 
advantage that is especially valuable 


in winter. Price $260. 
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ings. Today there are 40 large food de- 
pots distributed advantageously over the 
country supplying thousands of the “Red 
Front” stores which are known as “the 
little red school house of American re- 
tailing.” The nation-wide concern has 
just established 41 meat stores in Boston, 
Mass., and vicinity, a new departure in 
the A. & P. business policy. 


Under the auspices of the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts, an October 
exhibition of the many products manu- 
factured by its members is being held 
at the Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, this 
week. The exhibit not only demonstrates 
what is beautiful but also what is useful 
and at the same time indicates the prac- 
tical way that Massachusetts is a leader. 
The idea behind the affair is to educate 
the buying public. 


An interesting headline contest with 
prizes totaling $6,000 is being conducted 
through the advertising columns of Amer- 
ican newspapers by the P. Lorillard Co., 
tobacco and cigarette manufacturers, to 
advertise and popularize their new Old 
Gold cigarettes. There will be three 
separate contests with $2,000 in prizes 
for the best headlines to the picture in 
each contest. 


NEW IOWA DAILY PLANNED 


C. F. Skirvin and J: W. Halden this 
week announced plans to start a new daily 
paper at Creston, Ia. Mr. Skirvin form- 
erly published the Keokuk (la.) Gate 
City, and prior to that the Creston Adver- 
tiser. Since selling his Keokuk property, 
he has been living at Santa Ana, Cal., but 
will return to Creston in the next few 
weeks. Mr. Halden is the owner of the 
Halden Printing Company, a Creston job 
printing concern. C. J. Skirvin, son of 
C. F. Skirvin, will be associated in the 
new venture. - Contracts have been signed 
with the United Press for the full leased 
wire report. 


[f youre after circulation 
put this new Graflex to work — 


Pictures have a sure circulation appeal, as recent 
successes prove. | 
give the written report an on-the-spot complexion 
that attracts readers. 

Your supply of pictures will be easy if your camera 


men carry the new Graflex. 
good under light conditions that were heretofore com 


Pictures vitalize 


Graflex cameras are now made by 


The Folmer Graflex Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. 


For sale by 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


MILLER HEADS LIBRARIANS 


Alcott of Boston Globe, Unable ¢ 
Serve as Chairman, Resigns 

At a meeting of the executive comm 
tee of the Newspaper Group of Speci 
Libraries Association, held recently ; 
New York, immediately following - tt 
adjournment of the annual conference 
Atlantic City, William Alcott, librari 
Boston Globe, who had been named | 
chairman, announced that he could n 
serve. 
John H. Miller, librarian, King Fe 
tures Syndicate, New York, was nan 
as chairman, and Miss Agnes J, Peters 
librarian, Milwaukee Journal, was ma 
vice-chairman. With Maurice Symon 
librarian, New York Daily News, t 
secretary-treasurer, they compose the € 
ecutive committee. 


20 YEARS OF ADVERTISING 


California Fruit Growers Celebri 
Anniversary with New Drive 


The 1926-27 campaign of the Califor 
nia Fruit Growers Exchange marks 
association’s 20th anniversary as an 2 
vertiser. The 19 completed campaigi 
the management points out, have built 
good-will and public acceptance 
California Citrus Fruits. ; 

A change in the present advertisi 
program provides for special newspaj 
drives to feature the medicinal advantage 
of hot lemonade, during epidemics 
colds and grippe. 


NEW TYPE-SETTING RECO 

Setting a total of 24,428 ems in tW 
hours, John F. O’Sullivan and Willi 
L. Welty, of the O’Sullivan Compositic 
Company, New York, known as # 
“Intertype Speed Kings,” established 
new high record for type-setting a 
recent public exhibition in New Y« 
In 1924 in the same time the two 1 
set 24,372 ems. 


the news, pictures 


Its lens speed lets it make 


sidered impossible—even for the Graflex. | 
Visit a dealer or write to Rochester. a 


ec: 
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SINGLE DISTRIBUTION MULTIPLE DISTRIBUTION 


Model 8 A Model 25 

WITHOUT AUXILIARY MAGAZINE WITHOUT AUXILIARY MAGAZINE 
Model 14 ee Model 26 

WITH ONE AUXILIARY MAGAZINE — a WITH TWO AUXILIARY MAGAZINES 


INTERCHANGEABLE MAGAZINES 


By storing your matrices in Linotype 
interchangeable magazines, you have 
faces available for instant use on either 
Single Distribution or Multiple Distri- 
bution Linotypes. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


530.26.9-F 


LINOTYPED IN GARAMOND AND NARCISS 


WHAT OUR READERS 


SAY 


COPS AND SCIENCE 


To Epiror & PUBLISHER: 

A prominent manufacturer of automo- 
bile bodies recently ran what we consider 
an unfair and misleading sort of adver- 
tisement in one of the leading publications 
of the country. 

It purported to represent a poll of 500 
police chiefs, who were asked what in 
their opinion would bring about greater 
safety in motoring. 

According to this advertisement, a 
majority of the police chiefs agreed upon 
all steel bodies as one of five necessities, 
if safer motoring were to be effected. 

Here indeed is a tip for automotive and 
body engineers—put the nation’s leading 
police chiefs on your staff! Standardiza- 
tion is assured if this plan is followed. 

Just now there seems to be a difference 
of opinion. Some engineers believe in a 
valve in head motor, others in an L-head, 
still others in the sleeve valve type. Some 
design sixes, others eights and still others 
fours. There are various designs of car- 
buretors, ignition systeins, tires, etc. 

And why? All makers need do now 
is send out a questionnaire to these police 
chiefs who supposedly have thrown the 
keenness of their scientific and engineer- 
ing knowledge into the breech. They'll 
settle the problem. 

Manufacturers of whatever you may be 
building—fhre your engineering depart- 
ment and let the police chiefs do their 
job, 

Yours very truly, 
CRITCHFIELD & CoMPANY, 
L.-T. (GosLe. 


Mirror Men Play Lone Hand 


To Epitor & PUBLISHER: 

The statement in your current issue 
that several members of the Daily Mirror 
staff have joined the “Crab Apple Tree 
Association” is quite incorrect. 

To the contrary, members of The 
Mirror staff have refused repeatedly in- 
vitations to join this association of some 
of the photographers and reporters as- 
signed to the Hall-Mills case. 

One reason for doing so is we do not 
feel that a murder, a solemn investiga- 
tion and trial, are fit subjects for either 
jollification or jest. The other reason is, 
of course, that we of The Mirror have 
not had to engage in “all those wild auto 
rushes” in pursuit of rumors which might 
make such a means of solace necessary. 

The Daily Mirror is resnonsible for the 
publication of matter which brought on 
the new investigation of this tremendous 
tragedy. At the coming trial The Mir- 
ror’s work on the case is bound to play 
some part in the evidence. 

Under such conditions it is felt it would 
be gross bad taste for any member of 


Editor 


The Mirror staff to join any such asso- 
ciation. May I therefore respectfully re- 
quest you to make the proper correction 
of this entirely erroneous report? 
Hersert B. MAyer. 


“COMMERCIALIZED SPORTS” 


Epitor & PuBLtisHer—I think that William J. 
McNulty’s article which appeared in the Eprror 
& PustisHerR Sept. 4, was correct in nearly 
every respect, especially in regard to college 
athletes being commercialized. 

In the issue of Oct. 2, (Epitor & FusBLisiER) 
I read another article by Telford Work which 
critici ed Mr. McNulty on his stand in regard 
to athletics being commercialized. 

I wish to say that in the southwest, there are 
very few colleges and universities indeed that 
do not give their athletes some sort of remunera- 
tion for their ahility which surpasses that of 
an average athlete. In Texas, it really seems 
that every college is gradually putting in a bid 
for the star athletes every year. This is not 
an idle thought—it is the truth. 

For fear of being cued for libel and slander, 
ete., I will nat mention certain colleges in this 
state chat pay their “star” football, basketball, 
track and haseball players. In this state there 
are two particular schools that are known to 
“buy” their athletes, but the question is how to 
prove it? Another college cnce had a chance 
to throw another sister memler out of the 
athletic organization in the southwest. but they 
failed te do it. and of course, they were atraid 
to do it fur fear of being expcsed by the rival 
schocl. 

There are certain high schools and especially 
acedemies in this state as well as the south 
where men are induced to come, and it is a well 
known fuct that this is true. Unless some 
remedy is given, er scme plan adopted, athletics 
in this state will be badly ‘‘tainted.” 

T might ask Mr. Work to give me a plan that 
would do away with this commercialization in 
athletics, fer it is true. and any sensihle person 
can cee it. The schools are not fooling the 
public, but how is it going to he proven? 

Ray D. Jonrs. 
Assistant sports editor 
Waco (Tex.) Times-Herald. 


TALKS ON PRINTERS’ SCHOOLS 


Kellogg Speaks at Annual Convention 
of United Typothete 


American newspaper publishers soon 
will have schools throughout the country 
for the education of their employes, Ross 
W. Kellogg, director of the Empire 
School of Printing, Ithaca, N. Y., told 
delegates to the annual convention of the 
United Typo‘hetze of America, meeting 
in Detroit, Oct. 18-19. 

“Newspaper publishers at last are alive 
to the need of institutional training in 
printing,” he said. “They are. insisting 
on schools where all the arts and science 
of printing and publishing can be thor- 
oughly taught.” 

Dr. Samuel E. Stratton, president of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, another speaker, urged that printers 
seek greater development of the scientific 
phase of their craft. 

“T know of no industry in which there 
are as many different allied matters as in 
your industries. When we consider the 
printing industry, including all of the 
processes, engraving and so forth, there 
is not a branch of chemistry, physics or 
engineering that is not involved,’ he 
said. 


MM any of our present Subscribers told us before 
accepting our two months trial test, that they 
were not interested because they did not think 
their own system could be improved upon, 
and could not see how any service could 
eliminate requests, 


accounts, etc. 


controversies, 
The fact that they continued 


held-up 


the service after the test period proves that a 
practical demonstration is our most convinc- 


ing argument. 


: £¢. Clark Se. 


G BUREAU /nc. 


79 Madison Ave. 


CHICAGO 
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PULITZER NARROWLY 
ESCAPED DEATH 


Charging Rhinoceros Brought Down in 
Nick of Time by Guide, World 
Editor Tells on Return from 
Hunt in Africa 


A story of how he narrowly escaped 
death in a thrilling adventure with a 
rhinoceros was related by Ralph Pulitzer, 
editor of the New York World, who re- 
turned this week from a hunting expedi- 
tion in Nairobi and Tanganyika, south- 
east Africa. 

The rhino had been wounded in the 
neck, and was charging the New York 
editor. The chief guide brought down 
the enraged animal with a well-aimed 
shot in the nick of time. 

Mr. Pulitzer brought back a huge bag 
of game, including lions, rhinos, hippos, 
and many rarer species. Also among 
the collection of wild animals was a rare 
kudu and many smaller animals and 
birds. 

The kudu is a fleet species of antelope 
with spiral horns. It is so fast that the 
natives who hunt on foot are seldom able 
to approach near enough to bag one. 

Next year Mr. Pulitzer plans to go 
hunting in Angola, Portuguese West Af- 
rica, along the Congo and across to the 
Nile headwaters. Returning with him to 
New York on the Olympic, Oct. 19, was 
his brother, Herbert Pulitzer. 

Mr. Pulitzer had a newspaper adven- 
ture in Paris, which has, he confessed, 
made him rather reporter-shy.. He was 
trying to explain the fleetness of the kudu 
to a French reporter, who was over-con- 
fident of his command of English. The 
French journalist completely misunder- 
stood and the story as published was that 
the American hunter had captured his 
kudu by pursuing it on foot until it 
dropped of exhaustion. 

“I did have a Ford car on the trip,” 
Mr.. Pulitzer said. 


FLASHES 


We fear that the distinguished gloomy 
dean would be a total loss as a bond 
salesman.—Milwaukee Journal. 


Another rather disconcerting and sad- 
dening experience is to look up @ 
prominent friend of about your age or 
perhaps a year or two older in Who’s 
Who and find he’s 13 years younger.— 
Ohio State Journal. 


According to the British press, we art 
a nation of raving Rumaniacs.—F, P. A 
in New York World. 


Twenty-one guns were fired as Queer 
Marie entered New York harbor. “Good: 
ness!’ exclaimed Marie, who reads the 
papers, “this must be Chicago.”—R. H. 
in Chicago Tribune. 


It is said Mussolini does not permit 
barber to speak while attending him 
But the guess of the Kansas City Star 
is the next customer gets an earful. 
New Orleans Daily States. 


In some cities pedestrians have a rig 
to step into the street to hail a trolley 
car 200 feet away. But most of them 
have discretion enough not to do it— 
Cleveland Times. , 

ee 5 

A “tyrant,” in Greece, is any dictator 
who has contrived to stick on the job 
for more than three months.—Vancouver 
Cape) asin * 

ae J 

The press is the greatest educational - 
factor of the age—But featuring 
“Peaches” Browning on the front page 
doesn’t help to prove it—Edmonton 
(Alta.) Bulletin. 


Talk about the patience of Job—he 
never had to wait for a haircut, with six 
women ahead of him.—Atlanta Journal. 


Ludlow-Set Pages 


Make Your Advertising 
Space Worth More 


When your ads and heads areset with bright, 
clear typelines, your advertisers are impressed with the 
unusual attractiveness of your paper. 


Choice Ludlow faces for ads and heads on every 
page make your newspaper more effective as an ad- 
vertising medium and increase the worth of your space. 
The high quality and uniformity with which Ludlow 
faces print insures every advertisement getting favor- 
able attention from the reader. 


With a suitable assortment of new and distinctive Ludlow 
faces always available in unlimited quantities, the compositor 
also is given an incentive to express his craftsmanship most 
effectively. The large size range, 6 point condensed to full- | 
width 72-point cast in sluglines on your present machine after 


a slight alteration is made, will give variety in size at any time | 
without mold or machine changes. No time is wasted in hunting : 
for sorts or distributing used forms. The time saved goes into i 


better typography. 


Your display lines are the most valuable lines in your 
paper. By setting them on the Ludlow you can increase their 
attractiveness and also add a handsome profit to your paper. 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
Atlanta: 41 Marietta Street 


LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION FROM 6 TO 72-POINT IN SLUGLINES 


New York: 63 Park Row 
Boston: 261 Franklin Street 
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anket Iowa 


this way 


Circulation of these 28 dailies.......... 571,151 

Number of families in Iowa............ 550,000 

Think what that means: More circulati 
UNIFORM number of families in the eats posers 6. Urge local retailers 
MERCHANDISING ; : ey to mention your 
HELP Deal with this group as with one publication, if : 4 

you wish: one order, one plate, one billing. Note products in their own 

O make your Iowa merchandising help outlined below. advertisements. 


A appropriation produce 


greatest possible returns, 7. Send, on receipt of 


every member of _ this contract, a multi- 
group pledges the following definite help, in connection graphed letter to list of retailers in the territory, 
with any campaign using 5,000 or more lines in his telling of the campaign. 
paper: 
THIS ALWAYS GOOD MARKET 

1. Make a study of local market and trade territory, NOW EASIER TO COVER 

as pertains to your specific product. EFFECTIVELY 
2. Supply complete and accurate list of retailers, in The cooperation of these 28 leading Iowa daily news- 

the newspaper's city and surrounding territory. papers works for your advantage in many ways. But 

possible jobber connections are assured, as the leading 

3. Introduce your salesmen to a number of big retail- jobbers of the state heartily endorse this plan. 

ers. Advise you as to relative sales standing of 

competing products. Jobbers and dealers are quick to get behind a campaign 


Fin the Iowa daily newspapers. That is the 


4. Urge retailers to feature displays of 
nationally advertised products. Fur- 
nish you with names of stores that will 
make use of window displays. 


advertising they understand. It brings 
quick, tangible results. 


For any further information, 
write to the address 
below 


5. Make market investigation for pros- 
pective advertisers. (Identity to be 


made known first. ) 1 WHERE: PLENTY: PSE USED EN “HORN 


i alts 
| ‘Mi 


THE IOWA DAILY PRESS ASSOCIATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Ames Tribune Council Bluffs Nonpareil Fort Dodge Messenger Oelwein Register 

Boone News-Republican Davenport Democrat Fort Madison Democrat Ottumwa Courier 
Burlington Gazette Davenport Times Iowa City Press-Citizen Sioux City Journal 
Burlington Hawk-Eye Des Moines Capital Keokuk Gate-City . Sioux City Tribune 

Cedar Falls Record’ Des Moines Register and Tribune Marshalltown Times Republican Washington Journal 
Cedar Rapids Gazette Dubuque Telegraph-Herald Mason City Globe-Gazette Waterloo Evening Courier 
Centerville lowegian & Citizen Dubuque Times-Journal Muscatine Journal Waterloo Tribune 


IOWA—WHERE EVERY FAMILY READS A DAILY NEWSPAPER 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


Cosmos First with Queen Marie Fashions—James Mills Makes Rapid 
Rise from Church Sexton to Writer—Congdon Joins World 
Syndicate’s Sales Staff 


A VOCIFEROUS blast was added 
to Queen Marie’s puffing publicity 
calliope this week by Cosmos News- 
paper Syndicate, New York, which 
claimed to be first in this country with 
sketches of the gowns chosen by Her 
Majesty from the couturiers of the Rue 
de la Paix, Rue de Rivoli and other Paris 
streets of fashion. It was the first real 
test of the Paris Fashion Board, created 
by the syndicate under the direction of 
Herbert S. Houston, president. 

Sylvestre Dorian, formerly of the De- 
troit Free Press, now bedecked with the 
euphonious title of “Director of the Paris 
Fashion Board” managed to get sketches 
of 12 of the queenly creations on board 
the Leviathan with Marie, and the set 
was ready for publication in New York 
and other cities by Oct. 20. 

Thirteen couturiers comprise the fashion 
board. They are: Agnes, Boulanger, 
Cheruit, Doeuillet, Doucet, Drecoll, 
Jenny, Lanvin, Lelong, Martial et Ar- 
mand, Patou, Premet and Redfern. 


A rapid rise from church sexton to 
syndicate writer is credited to James 
Mills, husband of the slain choir singer 
in the famous Hall-Mills murder case, 
by the Famous Features Syndicate, which 
this week announced “Dr. Hall, My Wife 
and I,” a first person series by Mr. Mills. 


George C. Congdon, lately with the 
Ludlow Typograph Company, has joined 
the sales staff of the syndicate depart- 
ment of the New York World, F. B. 
Knapp, manager, amt-ounced this week. 
Congdon was formerly on the editorial 
staff of the Atlanta Constitution. 


“Sister O’Mine” by Violet Dare is the 
latest serial offering listed by the O’Dell 
Newspaper Service, New York. It is 
illustrated by Marguerite Neale. 


Francis J. Tietsort, once with the New 
York American, and widely known as a 
writer on aviation, is preparing a series 
on air progress for the McClure News- 
paper Syndicate, New York. 


The Spokane Woman is syndicating 
“Weakly Waunderings” by Lucile Crites, 
which has been appearing in that weekly 
for the last year and a half. 


“The Days of Finish Fights,” by Joe 
Choynski has been purchased by, the 
New York World Syndicate. It is offered 
for release Dec. 5. 


W. H. Heine, for more than 18 years 
with World Color, and later with the 
Ledger Syndicate, Philadelphia, is now 
on the sales force of the McClure News- 
paper Syndicate. 


John Held, Jr., the Westport (Conn.) 
farmer who draws “O Margy!’’ for the 
United Features Syndicate, is a candidate 
for state representative in the 4th Con- 
necticut district. Mr. Held is already a 
constable. ; 


J. P. McEvoy, creator of “The Pot- 
ters,” is author of “God Loves Us,” which 
had its premier on Broadway this week. 
for 


Murray Korman is_ responsible 


“Poor Paddy” a new weekly comic strip © 


which is being distributed by the Univer- 
sal Feature Service, New York. 


The 150th anniversary of Washington’s 
historic ferry ride on the Delaware will 
be celebrated by the Yale University 
Press with a full page feature it is offer- 
ing to newspapers for January publication. 


LIBEL CONVICTION UPHELD 


Newburgh Editor-Politician Failed to 
Support Change 


The conviction of Charles F, McKen- 
zie, editor of the Newburgh (N. Y.) 
Plaindealer of criminal libel, was unan- 
imously affirmed by a decision of the 
Court of Appeals. McKenzie was an 
independent candidate for mayor of New- 
burgh in the mayoralty election of 1923, 
opposing Roy W. Spencer, Republican 
and John Rothery, Democratic candidates. 
The alleged libel was published Novem- 
ber 5, the day before election and was 
contained in a special campaign edition 
of the Plaindealer and was distributed 
free to the voters. 

The statement was to the effect that 
the Plaindealer was in possession of a 
sworn statement, “which, if true, would 
prevent any decent woman from speaking 
to Roy W. Spencer and no man would 
uphold him.” The article stated that 
it would not be printed but Mr. Spencer 
or his attorney could see it by calling 
at his office. The maker of the state- 
ment later admitted he was mistaken as 
to Mr. Spencer being identified with the 
alleged story. 

Spencer was elected and instituted the 
criminal prosecution of McKenzie, who 
was found guilty after a trial and fined 
$250. 

On the appeal to the highest court 
counsel for McKenzie sought to introduce 
in evidence articles attacking him in the 
Newburgh News, a daily supporting 
Spencer, as a justification for the alleged 
libel, although Spencer was not shown 
to have instigated them or had any 
knowledge of them. The refusal of the 
trial court to admit this testimony was 
the basis for the argument for reversal, 
which was not found sufficient by the 
Court of Appeals. 


~AFOR PROMPT SERVICER 


“EAGPTS 


BORDERS - ORNAMENTS -~ BRASS RULE 


Printers’ Supplies 


KELLY PRESSES ~KLYMAX FEEDERS ~ PAPER CUTTERS 
HAMILTON WOOD AND STEEL EQUIPMENT, INCLUDING OUR 


AMERICAN CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 


Carried in stock for prompt shipment at the following Selling Houses of thes 


American Type Founders (ompany 


BOSTON 

NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 


RICHMOND 
ATLANTA 
BUFFALO 
PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND 


DETROIT 
CHICAG® 
CINCINNATI 
ST. LOUIS 
MILWAUKEE 


MINNEAPOLIS 
KANS iS CITY 
DES MOINES 
DENVER 

LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 
SPOKANE 
WINNIPEG 


for 


October 


Pas Sa ia PN 


Try Them All 


and eventually you 
will come to the 


DRY MAT 


At last there is an absolutely uniform 
and thoroughly reliable dry mat. The 
variation in thickness, shrinkage and 
printing qualities of other dry mats 
(earlier Wood mats not excepted) has 
been a thorn in the side of the stereo- 
typer and has made prompt editions an 
uncertainty. The necessity for closely 
packing dry mats has caused the loss of 
more time than is saved by the elimina- 
tion of steam tables. 


Since the METROPOLITAN DRY 
MAT was introduced in February, 1925 
by The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
(the first big plant to use dry mats ex- 
clusively) there has never been com- 
plaint made of it. Although now used 
exclusively by many of the largest plants 
in the country it has never once failed. 


It is dependable, requires little pack- 
ing, saves all time previously consumed 
by steam tables, and its plates print 
beautifully. 


No matter what dry mat you are now 
using you will eventually come to the 


METROPOLITAN. 


Costs a little more at the mill but is 
the cheapest dry mat at the Autoplate— 


and that’s the point where dry mat cost 
should be figured. 


‘ 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


, 


METROPOLITAN 


Woop FLONG CORPORATION 
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WANTED—THE BEST 
NEWSPAPER MAN AVAILABLE 


“A GOOD PRESS AGENT” 


(An Editorial from Epiror & PusLisHER 
October 16, 1926) 

OME of our press agent friends say Eprror & 

PUBLISHER is unjust in its attitude toward their 

business. We should announce that there are 
good and bad press agents and, to be constructive, 
should publish a definition of legitimate publicity 
work. 


By all means, let criticism be constructive ! Here, 
in our opinion, is what constitutes a good press agent: 
Through experience.as a newspaper publisher or em- 
ploye he understands newspaper methods and has 
liberal appreciation of newspaper ethics. He believes 
that a journalist who uses his power for selfish or 


unworthy purposes betrays his trust. Promotion of . 


any private interest contrary to general welfare is 
dishonest journalism. News columns cannot be used 
to sell any article or service, or promote any private 
interest without violation of a fundamental principle. 
The reader looks ‘to the news columns for truthful, 
sincere and wholly unprejudiced information, the 
product of writers who are responsible to the editor 
and no other person. 


A good press agent will make available to reporters 
all the information they may seek, both favorable and 


“ unfavorable. He will hand out “news” which is 


authorized by his employer, subject to publication 
within “quotes” and with credit to a named official. 
Never will he stand as a shield between his employer 
and the inquiring reporter. When the good press 
agent’s employer instructs him to induce a newspaper 
to publish an item which he, as a newspaper man, 
could not conscientiously hand to his city editor, or to 
get a news fact suppressed, he will point out that 
such an act would be subversive of impartial and in- 
dependent news practice, and resign from the job if 
the employer insists. 


Is this definition extreme ? Is Eprror & PUBLISHER 
“prejudiced” against the publicity craft? If so, the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors is extreme 
and prejudiced, for these rules of conduct are based 
upon the well-known “Canons of Journalism” of that 
responsible body. 


1G LOL D1 


To assist in my work, I have need 
for one or more of the best newspaper 
men available. 


The accompanying editorial from 
Editor & Publisher sets forth some of 
the qualifications which applicants 
should possess. 


In addition the men desired must 
be American citizens, college grad- 
uates, of sound judgment, and able to 
write good English with scrupulous 
regard for accuracy of fact and expres- 
sion. They must be not more than 
thirty-five years old and possessed of 
general ability of a high order, 


For the work in hand it is also de- 
sired that applicants be men who have 
lived and worked in the territory be- 
tween the Allegheny Mountains and 
the Rocky Mountains. 


111 Broadway 


New York City IVY LEE 


IT LG. 


What is the distinction between news and advertising? 


News is that which the people are willing to pay to have brought to their attention; while 
advertising is that which the advertiser himself must pay to get to the people’s attention.— 


—From a brochure entitled “Publicity: Some of the Things It Is and Is Not.” 
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CYRUS H. K. CURTIS SETS 
ADVERTISING’S TASK 


It Is Service and Preparation of Copy, 
He Tells Guests of A. A. A. A. 
Luncheon to Publishers 
in Chicago 


(By Telegraph to Epiror & PUBLISHER) 


Cuicaco, Oct. 21—If you were to ask 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, president of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, the primary 
factors in the advertising business—the 
attributes which appeal to the publishers 
—he would tell you that it was “simply 
a matter of service and the preparation 
of copy.” 

But then he would go on to tell you as 
he did 867 guests of the Western Council 
of the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies at the luncheon they gave to 
publishers at the La Salle Hotel here to- 
day that these factors were not so simple 
after all—that they had much to do with 
the $320,000 business which James 
O’Shaughnessy, executive secretary of the 
organization, reported had been done by 
the 134 affiliated bodies during 1925. 

Incidentally this volume of business 
was an increase of $20,000,000 over the 
total for 1924 and $70,000,000 in excess of 
that for 1923. 

“Copy must have that indefinable some- 
thing which cannot be expressed,” said 
Mr. Curtis. ‘“A man tells me what he is 
going to put into an advertisement and 
I order him to write it. But when it 
comes back it is not the same thing. It 
has had a hair cut and shave.” 

Then he told of John E. Powers, who 
wrote magic copy in Portland, Me., where 
they both were raised. Powers’ copy 
drew the attention of John Wanamaker, 
who brought him to Philadelphia, where 
he wrote material which brought about 
the situation that “the women of Phila- 
delphia wouldn’t take a paper that did 
not have Wanamaker ads.” 

“They had that indefinable something,” 
said Mr. Curtis. 

“The space buyer should be the highest 
paid man in your organization, but he 
should be worth what you pay him,” he 
said. “I once heard Rabbi Wise make a 
talk in which he decried the poor pay of 
ministers, but a minister who was present 
got up shortly afterwards and said that 
they were overpaid, that the right man in 
the pulpit would not suffer financially. 
So it is with the space buyers.” 

“That man—your space buyer—should 
be intelligent enough to put my papers on 
his list,’ he said smiling. 

In a sort of benediction, he told them 
the words of the colored preacher : 

“Oh Lord, use me, use me in any way 
you can; even if only in an advisory ca- 
pacity.” 

Merrill C. Meigs, publisher of the Chi- 
cago Herald-Examiner, whom  Toast- 
master James W. Young, vice-president 
of the association, introduced as ‘‘Babe”’ 
Meigs, with the added information that 
there had not been “a good football team 
in Chicago since he quit playing,’ compli- 
mented the advertising men for the in- 
novations they were bringing about. 

“You are simplifying the problems of 
the publisher by cutting down the read- 
ing matter in what you send us,” he said. 
“Then, too, there are fewer trick clauses 
in the requests made of us—the top and 
front page tricks are things of the past.” 

“Tt is unnecessary for the publisher to 
welcome the advertising agents,’ he said, 
after doing that very thing. “They are 
always welcome, except’”—and he smiled, 
“perhaps not as much those times they do 
not put us on their lists. But then,” he 
added cheerfully, “we generally manage 
to get a foot in when we talk to them 
awhile.” 

Roy S. Durstine, president of the asso- 
ciation, said that it was such meetings as 
the audit bureau of circulations’ two-day 
session, of which the gathering was a 
feature, that would “bring about more in- 
telligent and economic advertising.” 


NEW U. P. CLIENT 


The Jersey Shore (Pa.) Herald has 
added the full United Press leased wire 
service. 


Editor 


LUCIAN SWIFT DEAD 


Lucian Swift, 78, former manager and 
at one time one of the owners of the 
Minneapolis Journal, died Oct. 14 after 

a short illness. Mr. Swift went to Min- 
porate in 1876 as a surveyor. In 1885 
Mr. Switt, with Alden J. Blethen and 
EB: Haskell, purchased the Evening 
Journal. Mr. Swift sold his interests in 
Sept., 1908 He also acted as manager, 
secretary and treasurer of the Journal 
during this period. 


IDEAS EXCHANGED BY 
MICHIGAN EDITORS 


Managing Editors, Editorial Writers, 
Columnists, and Head of Woman’s 
Page on Program of University 
Press Club Meeting This Week 


(By Telegraph to Epiror & PUBLISHER) 


Ann Arsor, Oct. 21.—The value of 
exchange of working methods and theory 
among Michigan newspapers was the key- 
note of the round-table discussion which 
opened the eighth annual meeting of the 
University Press Club of Michigan at 
the University of Michigan union this 
afternoon. 


A. R. Treanor, editor and manager of 
the Saginaw News Courier and president 
of the club, said that “the press profits 
most from honest and constructive criti- 
cism and that these annual conferences 
clarify many errors. Much tribute must 
be paid to- Dr:- Marion LeRoy Burton, 
late president of the University of Michi- 
gan, whose greatness we know of more 
and more. The Press Club was his aim, 
and he did more to establish the club on 
a basis of value than anyone else. He is 
generously missed by the members of the 
club. Its aims are to bring the university 
and the press into relationship of useful- 
ness, increasing the appreciation of journ- 
alists, and for co-operation between news- 
paper workers and students.” 


A. E. McRea, managing editor of the 
Muskegon Chronicle, declared that the 
managing editor is the goat on a news- 
paper and should bear the responsibility 
for everything, as he does. It is his duty 
to see that the various parts of a news- 
paper’s editorial and mechanical forces 
are co-ordinated. Managing editors will 
be forever misunderstood, but very little 
of the criticism he receives from the read- 
ers is well directed, he said. 


Lee M. Woodruff, editorial writer on 
the Grand Rapids Press, stated that edi- 
torial writers are no longer of the Henry 
Watterson type, but now merged with the 
paper and are “interpreting agents rather 
than oracles.” Mr. Woodruff advised that 
each newspaper invest about $200 for a 
library with references on logic, history, 
political science and theology and science 
for its editorial work. 

The columnists point of view was given 
by Burt C. Bradner, columnist of the 
Detroit Free Press, whose address was 
made highly entertaining by much keen 
humor. 

Miss Florence Davies, women’s editor 
of the Detroit News, spoke convincingly 
of the value of a women’s page in a 
newspaper. Instead of regarding this 
feature as fill up, it should be considered 
important, she said. The material should 
not be entirely from syndicates, but 
should have an understanding woman in 
charge, so that there will be a personality 
back of this section of the paper. 

George Hunter, suburban editor of the 
Port Huron Times Herald, explained 
how this paper has increased circulation 
by delivering its papers within a: radius 
of 85 miles in the Thumb District of 
Michigan by motor truck. The news gath- 
ering organization which makes this cir- 
culation. possible is directed by two young 
men stationed in centrally located cities. 

A banquet was given for the visiting 
editors by university regents Thursday 
evening. Addresses were given by Wil- 
liam A. Frayer, history instructor at the 
U. of M.; James O. Murfif, of Detroit, 
member of the Board of Regents of the 
University, and W. D. Henderson, of 


“university faculty. 
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CLEVELAND MOFFETT DEAD 


Author and Former Newspaper Man 
Was 63 Years Old 


Cleveland Moffett, 63, an author and a 
former newspaper man, died in Paris on 
Oct. 14. 

Mr. Moffett was a versatile writer, 
author of several plays and a dozen or 
more books dealing with a variety of 
subjects. He was a graduate of Yale, 
class of 1883. He was on the European 
staff of the New York Herald from 1887 
to 1891, and was with the paper for an 
additional year in New York. After a 
vear as foreign editor of the New York 
Recorder, he devoted the rest of his life 


to writing books, plays and magazine 
stories and articles, except for a_ brief 


period as Sunday editor of the Herald. 

Among the titles of Mr. Moffett’s books 
are “Real Detective Stories,” “A King 
in Rags,’ “The Mysterious Card,’ “The 
Conquest of America.” His plays in- 
cluded ‘Money Talks,” “Playing the 
Game” and “The Battle.” 


Obituary 


HARLES H. HENRY, prominent 
realtor and former South Carolina 
newspaper publisher, died recently. One 
time half-owner of the Spartanburg 
Herald, in 1900 he founded the Spartan- 
burg Journal, and sold it in 1913. Next 
he went to Atlanta with the Georgian as 
business manager. 


CuHartes N. SAwyer, .68, long time 
newspaper man in northwestern lowa, 
died Oct. 10 in Sioux Falls, Iowa. He 
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was a pioneer of the territory and hi 
at various times been editor of the Lordi 
wood Leader, the Hull Index and th 
Lismore (Minn.) | Leader. ’ 


M. F. CocHRANE, editor of the Sa 
Rafael (Cal.) Independent, died recently 


Harry Uncapuer, 50, former cashie: 
in the Los Angeles Evening Herald, cir 
culation department, died recently after 
lingering illness. 


Miss Mary E. McKay, for 40 years ; 
member of the Boston Globe editoria 
staff, died Oct. 10. She joined the Glob 
staff in December, 1887. William ] 
Sullivan, managing editor, was one | 
the honorary pallbearers and among f 
active bearers were Anthony J. Philpot 
Kenson E. Taylor, Frank J. Flynn an 
Willard F. DeLue of the Globe. 

Harvey Lynn Davis, 29, a forme: 
newspaperman of Altoona, Pa, died in ; 
hospital at Portland, Ore., recently aa 
a long illness. His widow and one Ss 
survive. Prior to his illness he was con 
nected with the Portland (Ore.) Journal 

JupcE Joun Evans McComs, 7% 
father of John E. McComb, Jr., assistan 
to the publisher of the San Antonio Ea 
press, died recently in San Antonio. 


HOE SHIPMENTS 


Recent shipments from the New Yor! 
and Dunellen works of R. Hoe & Co 
Inc., include a 16-page super-speed pres 
unit and stereo machinery to the Charlott 
(N. C.) Observer; a finishing, coolin 
and drying machine with other stereotyp 
ing machinery to the Perth Ambo: 
(N. J.) Evening News, and another 16 
page super- -speed press unit to the Net 
Orleans Times-Picayune. 
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they can read easily and comfortably and save their eyesight? 


The new Linotype 614 Point Ionic No. 5 is a face especially 


designed to meet modern newspaper printing conditions. Its 


strong lines and sturdy serifs always reproduce clearly; its 


round, open counters will not clog up with ink. It gives the 
word count of 6 point with the legibility of 8 point. | 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


Brooklyn, New York 
Chicago 
Canadian Linotype Limited, Toronto 


San: Francisco 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


Linotyped in the Cloister Family iba 
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~ CLIMATE 


The climate of a state, country, or group of states is 
an influencing factor in its growth or development. 


The South can partly trace its prosperity to its mar- 
velous climate because not only is it highly conducive to 
agriculture but especially so to manufacturing. Southern winters are short and mild. Even 
in the mountainous districts the winter weather is not severe enough to curtail industry as 
frequently happens in the North and West. The Southern summer is more comfortable 
than in many Northern localities. 


These favorable climatic conditions mean dollars to manufacturers. Heating costs are a neg- 
ligible factor. Fuel supplies are not subjected to interruption by snow blocked railroads. 
Hydro-electric power is not shut down by frozen streams—outdoor operations are not de- 


layed by cold and snow—living conditions are easier—and life much pleasanter. 


With the realization of its vast natural resources—and its concentration on a programme of 
development and expansion, it is only natural that the South should prosper. 


A great market has opened up for the national advertiser. To take advantage of it the news- 
papers listed below are ready to cooperate—they have all the available facts and will gladly 


send them on request. 
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By MARLEN PEW 


of stockholders and a reorganized cor- 


PEAKING of “speed” in modern 
newspaper work the story of how 
some 25 years ago, we put on the press 
the detailed and lavishly illustrated ac- 
count of a crime, hours before the crime 
had been committed, may be apropos and 
perhaps enlightening to youngsters of the 
day who confidently believe fast report- 
ing is a late discovery. The stunt al- 
luded to may have a duplicate in news- 
paper history, but if so, | have never en- 
countered it in years of “shop talking” 
and will happily publish an account of it 
in this column if it lies in the experience 
of any reader. 
x * Ox 
NEWSPAPER men who are greying 
around the temples will readily re- 
call “Dr.” Richard C. Flower, the most 
audacious old scoundrel that ever sold 
patent medicines and fake mining stock 
to the eager American public. Venerable 
as a priest in appearance, with one of 
those pipe-organ voices that can break 
into a sob at any opportune moment, 
‘Dr.’ Flower could gyp a widow out of 
her insurance money with a degree of 
tenderness that would leave her his un- 
complaining devotee for life. When he 
traveled in stately fashion in a private 
car to and fro across the continent thou- 
sands of miserable sufferers from incura- 
ble diseases waited upon him at every 
station and gave him all he asked (which 
was plenty) for his bottled nostrums, 
each one a fake, of course. Then, when 
the new century ushered in the get-rich- 
quick stock certificate method of exploi- 
tation, this patriarch of graft scented easy 
money in large wads and forthwith 
opened offices at 11 Broadway and hung 
up a golden sign bearing the refined en- 
ticement: “Lone Pine Mining Co., 
Richard C. Flower, fiscal agent.” 
x OK OK 


(THE Lone Pine Mining Co. proceeded 
I to flood the country with direct-by- 
mail selling literature. To read its pros- 
pectus and continue to keep one’s money 
in a savings bank at 6 per cent interest 
amounted to sheer lunacy. An estimated 
million dollars poured in upon the good 
“doctor” who, in turn, distributed one of 
the fanciest gold-embossed certificates of 
stock that had ever been seen at the 
time. The interesting fact that the Lone 
Pine mine was a hole in the Montana 
hills, long since abandoned by practical 
copper miners, seeped into the New York 
Journal news room by way of the office of 
attorneys representing the late Mrs. 
Phoebe Hearst, William R. Hearst’s 
mother, then administering the mining 
properties of the Hearst Estate. The 
present writer was assigned to obtain the 
necessary evidence to warrant prosecu- 
tion and present it to William Travers 
Jerome, then District Attorney. The 
trail was devious and far-flung, but in 
the course of time the venerable old 
fraud paid an unexpected visit to the 
Grand Jury and was released from the 
Tombs on the largest cash bail that had 
ever, at that time, been exacted by a 
New York judge. This bail, by the way, 
was ultimately forfeited and was found 
to have been posted by a widow whom 
the blessed old rascal had for years been 
defrauding. 
kk Ox 


TIT. WAS while “Dr.” Flower was 

awaiting trial in New York county 
that the curious circumstance which is 
the subject of this tale occurred. At a 
meeting of the duped Lone Pine stock- 
holders, held in Cooper Union Hall, a re- 
port was offered by a young lawver stat- 
ing that mining men still believed that 
copper would isste from the Montana 
hole in the ground and that what was 
needed was patient confidence.on the part 


poration. Faithful to their trust in the 
crooks, despite all we had printed on the 
subject, stockholders turned in their Lone 
Pine shares and received certificates in 
equal amounts in the Arizona Eastern 
and Montana Mining Company, Dr. 
Richard C. Flower, fiscal agent. To make 
this little hocus-pocus real George Ed- 
ward Mills, the lawyer, whispered to a 
chosen few, that Dr. Flower would never 
be prosecuted since there was “a way of 
reaching the District Attorney.” By 
good luck, more than management, the 
reporter learned of this threat or promise 
and informed Jerome who _ promptly 
called in Sergeant Nicholas Brindley, a 
detective under assignment to his office, 
and said: ‘Go with this reporter and 
give that lawyer all the opportunity he 
needs to bribe me.” 
Pa ef 

FOR nearly a month Brindley culti- 

vated the acquaintance of Mills who, 
by the way, was a man of some distinc- 
tion, having once held a chair in Carlysle 
University. Each day Brindley reported 
progress. Mills was determined in the 
cynical notion that every public official 
had his price, and he bargained closely 
with Brindley. It was his fixed opinion 
that $2,500 was enough. That amount 
was finally agreed on and the day was 
set for the passing of the bribe. On 
Brindley’s information, supported by fre- 
quent listenings-in on telephone conver- 
sations between the detective and the 
crooked lawyer, it was possible for the 
reporter to write a complete story of the 
trap. On a certain day Mills agreed to 
meet Brindley at noon at Hahn’s cafe on 
Park Row and have the money with him 
in bills of large denomination. That 
morning the reporter wrote for the Eve- 
ning Journal a “new lead” phrased in the 
past tense, describing the passing of the 
bribe. The story was put into type under 
an enormous headline and with pictures 
of all concerned was made up in a first- 
page extra and this form was put on a 
press, held subject to a run order. The 
reporter meanwhile took a stand behind 
a clump of cafe palms and saw Brindley 
and his victim eat a hurried lunch. Final- 
ly Mills took from his inside pocket a 
legal-size envelope and handed it to 
Brindley. Brindley opened it and per- 
mitted $2,500 in bills to fall-to the table. 
Standing and flashing his badge he told 
Mills he was under arrest arid then called 
witnesses, some of whom, including a 
head-waiter, had seen Mills hand over 
the package. The reporter stepped over 
to Brindley and asked: “Is everything 
as was expected, Nick?” “Yes, go 


To “Put Them Across”’ 
in Albany, N. Y. 


Advertisers 


Depend on 


ahead,” he replied, and in a few seconds 
the press, down under Brooklyn Bridge, 
was running on an order which was 
flashed over a telephone held open at the 


cafe. 
kK * 


RINDLEY took his prisoner down 

Park Row in the direction of Tombs 
Police Court. En route he surprised Mills 
by buying a copy of the Evening Journal 
containing a full account of the attempted 
bribery. At his trial Mills’ counsel in- 
troduced this paper to support his plea 
that his client was a “victim of yellow 
journalism,” but a jury sent Mills to Sing 
Sing for a long term. Dr. Flower 
jumped his bail and for years roamed 
this country and Canada in the garb of a 
priest. Ultimately he was captured in 
Philadelphia and he died in prison. 


* OK OK 


NEWSPAPER men who are familiar 
with the psychological processes of 
crafty and greedy crooks will be inter- 
ested in a side incident in relation to 
Mills. When he came up for pleading, 
prior to his trial, he and the reporter had 
a frank conversation at the prisoner’s 
bench. The lawyer said he felt that he 
was “in for it” and indicated a desire to 
turn state’s evidence. When this was 
reported to Jerome the District Attorney 
said he would entertain a voluntary con- 
fession as he sought to indict others. The 
reporter saw Mills again. At this inter- 
view the lawyer cast aside all reserve in 
discussing his plight. He seemed about 
to confess when suddenly his face hard- 
ened and he said: “All life is a gamble 
and this is where I put my life and the 
affections of my family on the wheel. 
There is a chance that I can beat this 
charge in court. If so, I can live in 
luxury for the rest of my life. If I lose 
it will be equal to death. The chances 
against me are ten to one, but I'll take 
the chance; yes, I shall make the fight.” 
When the jury found him guilty his aged 
father fainted in the courtroom. Mills 
turned angrily to the reporter and 
snarled, “Damn you, you did this!” 
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NEW YORK STATE 


Newspaper Publishers of the great Empire 
State—are you satisfied to tell the advertiser \ 
about your linage gains only, when you have | 


New York State represents the greatest buy- 
ing power in the world. Every city is a great 
market in itself, worthy of the utmost con- 
sideration of every national advertiser. 
think what a world of facts there is to offer 
the advertiser to influence him to use your 


If you are following the territorial campaign 
on New York State in EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER, which we prepare, observe how we 
portray the important facts that sell the 
New York State market. 


We know your story, and we can sell your 
individual market and newspaper. 


‘Tie Up Your Newspaper With Your Market” 


PUBLISHERS SPACE SELLING 
SERVICE 


SIOUX FALLS WOME) 
EDIT CRIMELESS PRESS 


Chicago Gang Feud, Called “Disgrace, 
to City,’? Only Murder Story Use 
—Fight Piayed on Page 

One 


Banner lines were abolished and near 
all crime news censored or used on i 
side pages, when the Siowx Falls Pres 
appeared Oct. 13 under the editorial dj 
rection of the Sioux Falls History Clut 
a woman’s organization. It was the thir 
annual edition of the History Club. 

Stories of the Sharkey-Wills fig 
went on the first page, Mrs. R.¥ 
Springer, managing editor for the 
explaining that the victory of Sha 
was bigger news than a victory for 
would have been. If the negro had 
she said, the story would have “play 
down” because the result would have be 
as expected. e 

The Chicago gangland feud was th 
only crime story to escape the was 
basket, but it was termed a “disgrace 
any city” and banished to an inside pag 
The preceding day was a holiday, 4 
there were no stock markets, but M 
Springer said that they would not 
been printed because they were m 
accounts of a “gambler’s market.” Of 
routine market news, however, was use 


Gene Tunney, the heavyweight chai 
pion, was host at a dinner given Oc 
to the sports writers of Greater Ne 
York. Among the newspaper men a 
tending were: Gene Fowler, King Fe 
tures Syndicate, Inc.; Ed Van Every, an 
Vincent Treanor, New York Ee 
World; Hype Igo and George Dale 
New York World; Harry Cross, Ne 
York Herald Tribune; Jack Farrel 
Harry Schumaker, New York Dai 
News, and Harry Newman, New Ye 
Evening Post. 
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The List of Advertising Agencies and 
National Newspaper Advertisers Daily Using 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S 


MARKET GUIDE 


—in planning ae campaigns. 
—1in investigating their markets 


—in placing their space contracts 


Reads Like a Roll Call from a ‘*Who’s Who” 


In Modern American Business 


They are names to conjure with. Names that sind out 
from the crowd as doers of big things. 


Practically every top notcher”’ in the newspaper adver- 
tising world is on that list. 


The List of Daily Newspapers 
using advertising space in the 


1926 edition of the Market Guide 
Rounding Out and Completing the Service to 
National N ewspaper Advertisers 


will also be a notable one.. For it will include most of the 
newspapers whose eon linage is steadily climbing, 
right along—papers whose publishers sense the strategic 
advantage of CLINCHING THEIR SUPREMACY and 
keeping it up by tying their papers with their markets in 
this unrivalled meeting place of space buyers and space 
sellers. 


Will YOUR paper be represented there? 


Shouldn’t it? And won't it? There is still time for you 
to get in your reservation and copy. But the time is grow- 
ing short. The forms will soon close. 


4.s.c. FDTTOR & PUBLISHER 42 


Charter Member . Member 
SUITE 1700 TIMES BUILDING NEW YORK 
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~ HEARD AMONG INLAND MEMBERS 


THE nimble young fingers of sweet 
girl graduates of the Ludington 
(Mich.) News are proving an asset to 
G. H. D. Sutherland, publisher. * “High 
school girl graduates in the commercial 
department make rapid, accurate linotype 
operators,” he said. “I start them as 
private secretary and ease them into the 
shop. One of these girls set eight 
columns of solid six-point in seven hours 
recently.” 


HE Vincennes (Ind.) Sun recently 
purchased a site for a new building 
and is now planning the erection of an 


up-to-date publishing plant. 

aN FARM EDITOR has been added to 
the staff of the Denton (Tex.) Rec- 

ord-Chronicle, particularly for its semi- 

weekly edition. Farm news and news 

about farmers will be featured. 


EORGE W. PURCELL, former pub- 
licity manager of the Indiana Press 


Association, who sold his paper, the //im- 
cennes Sun, several months ago and 
announced his intention of moving to 


Long Beach, Cal. surprised his many 
friends by appearing in an active role 
in the convention and reassuring them 
that he is finding it difficult to get-out 
of the midwest. He may yet decide to 
remain, he said. 


OYALTY visiting in America is 

arousing much enthusiasm but not 
more so than the “royal” table at 
Wednesday’s luncheon when an array of 
notables of newspaperdom gathered 
around one board and enjoyed an im- 
promptu roundtable. Verne Joy of 
Centralia, Ill., acting president of the 
Inland, dubbed the gathering “royal” 
when saw around him Edward HI. 
Butler, Buffalo Evening News, vice- 
president of the A. N. P. A.; Jerome 
D. Barnum, Syracuse (N. Y.) Post- 
Standard; Walter C. Johnson, general 
manager of the Chattanooga News and 
past president and chairman of the 
board of the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association; Harvey J. Kelly of 
Indianapolis; Wiley L. Morgan, general 
manager of the Knoxville (Tenn.) Sen- 
tinel and secretary-treasurer of ‘the 
Southern Newspapers Publishers Asso- 
ciation; and Herman Roe of the North- 
ficld (Minn.) News, president of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association. 


he 


REAKING the ice for the first time 

in two years of membership, Ray W. 
Hammond, vice-president and _ general 
manager of the Hammond Printing Co., 
Fremont, Neb., attended his first meeting 
and found inspiration in it. Henceforth 
he will attend meetings, he said, with 
an expression of regret for missing the 
four which he has been eligible to attend. 


piywoop E. NOYES, publisher of 
the Ironwood (Mich.): Globe, re- 
ceived congratulations of his friends. He 
and Mrs. Noyes are parents of a son 
born recently. Linwood Noyes and his 
father, Frank E. Noyes of the Marinette 
(Wis.) Eagle-Star, always attend meet- 
ings of the Inland, and now their friends 
are looking forward to the day when 
three generations of the Noyes family 
will come together. 
| OREN D. UPTON, business manager 
4 of the Kewanee (Ill.) Star-Courter, 
made his first visit at the meeting. 


ENS K. GRONDAHL, editor and 
manager of the Red Wing (Minn.) 
Republican, was among the interested 
visitors. He takes prominent part in all 


of the activities in his section, but de- 
spite his interest has been unable for a 
long while to attend Inland meetings. 


RTHUR PFANDER, business man- 
ager of the Battle Creek Enquirer- 
News, attended without his publisher, A. 
L. Miller. With the meeting of the 


‘Michigan State Dailies in Ann Arbor the 
last three days of the week, a number 
of Michigan editors had to miss one or 
the other of the meetings. A new radio 
broadcasting station is being installed by 
the Enquirer-News; it will broadcast 
over a radius of 150 miles. 


UTAH ETHICS FORBID 
HIGH POLITICAL RATE 


Surcharge on Such Advertising Might 
Be Held as Subsidy, State Editors 
Feel—A. F. Dunn Named 
President 


Alex F. Dunn, editor of the Tooele 
Transcript-Bulletin, was elected president 
of the Utah State Press Association at 
the annual convention last week. He suc- 
ceeds W. R. Holmes, Brigham City pub- 
lisher. Other officers chosen were, Dr. 
M. Markus, Richfield Reaper, vice-presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Grace Cooper, Price 
News-Advocate, secretary-treasurer. Mrs. 
Cooper succeeds James H. Wallis. 

A resolution was adopted to the effect 
that the rate for political advertisements 
should be the same as the rate usually 
charged for other paid advertising. It 
was pointed out that ethics. demanded 
this, as a higher rate might easily be made 
to appear as a subsidy. Another resolu- 
tion called upon the Government to give 
the work of printing return addresses on 
envelopes, at present done by the Govern- 
ment printing press, to local printers. 

One of the principal speakers was 
Senator Reed Smoot oi Utah, who paid 


a tribute to the press as a great civilizing 
influence. He urged the editors to use 


their great influence during the next few 
weeks in the direction of getting the 
voters out to the polls. Senator Smoot 
said another great work they could do 
would be to ‘sell’ the State’s scenic at- 
tractions to the people at home while 
metropolitan papers are carrying adver- 
tisements acquainting the world at large 
with the beauties of the State. 

The association appointed a committee 
with Mr. Wallis as chairman to consider 
the question of appointing a paid secre- 
tary, manager or field representative for 
the Utah association, if the two Idaho 
associations of country publishers will 
join with them. 


AD BUREAU MEETS 


Contest 
Favorable Response, Rogers Reports 


Cuicaco, Oct. 20.—The Bureau of 
Advertising of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association held an execu- 
tive session at local headquarters, in 
connection with A. B. C. Week. The 
response to the bureau’s prize contest for 
the best piece of advertising copy telling 
the advantages of newspaper advertising 
has been. very satisfactory, William F. 


on Promotion Copy Meets 


GROWING IN IMPORTANCE 


The Inter-Mountain terri- 
tory of Utah, Idaho, Western 
Wyoming and Eastern Ne- 
vada is rapidly developing and 
becoming more important to 
the advertiser whose mer- 
chandise has national distri- 
bution. 


Don’t overlook this rich 


section of the West. 


he Salt Lake Cribune 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL 
AGENCY 


—Sole Eastern Agents— 
New York—Chicago—Detroit 
St. Louis—Kansas City 
Atlanta 
M. C. MOGENSEN & CO., INC. 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
San Francisco—Los Angeles—Seattle 
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Rogers, advertising manager of the 
Boston Transcript and chairman of the 
committee in charge reported. 

The members attended a luncheon at 
the Chicago Athletic Club following the 


session. 

Besides Mr. Rogers, there were 
present, William A. Thomson, New 
York, director of the bureau; F. Guy 
Davis, Chicago manager; Walter Burn, 
Pacific Coast manager; Frank Burgess, 
Lacrosse (Wis.) Tribune; Allison 
Stone, Providence (R. I.) Journal; 
David Plum, Troy (N. Y.) Record; 
Charles Atkinson, Atlanta Journal, and 
E. W. Parsons, advertising manager of 
the Chicago Tribune. 


INLAND COST REPORTS NOW 
ON MONEY BASIS 


(Continued from page 7) 


this appears to be a kind of mutual 
complex, the manufacturer feeling that 
he ought to look for business away from 
home and the newspaper feeling that the 
manufacturer is too far out-of-town to 
be a local advertiser and too close to the 
town to be a national advertiser. 

“Newspapers that make surveys of 
their own markets should, in my judg- 
ment, be in fine position to approach all 
their local manufacturers and show them 
distinctly the opportunities which news- 
paper advertising offers to them. Fur- 
thermore, in addition to creating adver- 
tising for themselves, these newspapers 
should be able to do some fine missionary 
work for the cause of newspaper ad- 
vertising in general. 

“The newspaper that is in position to 
give an advertiser a complete picture of 
market conditions as suggested above, 
should have little difficulty in finding a 
good excuse to turn down a large per- 
centage of the unreasonable stunts which 
some advertisers ask us to perform under 
the name of ‘co-operation.’ 

“Tn other words, if we can show ad- 


Cline-Westinghouse 
Doubte Motor-Drive 
with full automatic 
pushbutton control 


is used by 


New York Daily News 
New York, N. Y. 


Ask them about té. 
CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


Chicago: 111 West Washington Street 
New York: 47 West 34th Street 
San Francisco: First National Bank Building 


creating 
Impression! 


nearly half the 2013 
national advertisers 
using the Cleveland 


Plain Dealer in 1925 


used it exclusively. 


Woodward & Kelly 
360 N, Mich, Ave. 
Chicago 


J. B, Woodward 
110 E, 42d St. 
New York 


i 


§ 
vertisers that we are concentrating 0 
energies on the real constructive side 
co-operation, we have a_ very logic 
reason for declining the circus perfor 
ances. i 
“There is ene other thought that 
would like to express on this questi 
of service to advertisers and that 
whatever service you offer be sure 
make it a real one. Do not make it 
maximum of promise and a minimum 
performance. x 
“If we are to believe the stories t 
us by some national advertisers, we mi 
accept as true the assertion, that a 
of so-called newspaper service consists 
enthusiastic conversation born of a ¢ 
sire to outdo a competitor. There 
difference between rosy promises ale 
the heat of a fight for business and ¢ 
livering the goods of service during | 
practical routine of a busy day. : 
“Don’t let’s make this service | 
advertisers the football of competiti 
and go into it because we believe we < 
thereby keeping our competitor fr 
getting some advertising. An ounce 
real -help given to an advertiser w 
wishes to, get an honest return for | 
money is far better for all concert 
than many tons of pleasant promi 
given in the hope of getting on a lis 
James O’Shaughnessy, secretary of | 
“Four A’s,” also spoke. % 
The meeting closed late Wednesday. 


Leadership 


For fifteen consecutive 
months THE SUN hae 
published a larger volume 
of advertising than any 
other New York evening 


newspaper. 


The wittaile Sun 
280 Broadway New York 


Still Gaining ! 


The net paid average daily circulation fot 
THE BALTIMORE NEWS for April was 
124,636—the highest under its present 
management 


The net paid average for the American wat 
57,503. re 


eS 
You need these papers to cover Baltim cre 
they reach more than half the City. 


Sold separately or in combination. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


and 


ANNOUNCEMEN1 


To National Advertisers and 
Advertising Agencies 


The National Advertising Departments 
of 


New York Evening Journal 
Baltimore Evening News 
Baltimore American 
Washington Evening Times 
Washington Herald 
Atlanta Evening Georgian 
Atlanta Sunday American 
are combined with offices in — 
New York—Chicago—Detroit 
New York Office: 
W. G. HOBSON, Eastern Managet 
2 Columbus Circle 
Telephone: Circle 5400 
Chicago Office: Detroit Office: 
F, E. CrawFrorp FRANKLIN Pay? 
Western Manager Representative 
913 Hearst Bldg. 1351 Book Bld 


All under direction of: 
JAMES C. DAYTON, Publisher | 
NEW YORK EVENING 

JOURNAL ‘ 


AIL REPORTER WHO 
“RASHED COUNCIL GATE 


louston Post-Dispatch Man Yearned 
to Know What Solons Did Behind 
Closed Doors—Everybody Ar- 
rested but Freed 


“Magnolia Park City Council held an 
secutive session Monday night. I don’t 
now what it was about—because they 
‘nt me to jail.” : 
Thus wrote C. Curtis Munz, reporter 
mw the Houston Post-Dispatch, under 
is by-line, following his resistance to ef- 
yrts to prevent his presence at the execu- 
ye session. 

“My city editor sent me out to find out 
that they did at that council meeting. I 
gure we have several thousand readers 
ho want to know what they did,” con- 
nued the story of Munz, who was re- 
fased on bond in time to write about 
vo columns for Tuesday morning’s city 
lition. 

But Munz was not the only one arrest- 
1. City Attorney B. L. Palmer filed 
qarges of assault against him. Munz 
imself filed similar charges against 
Tayor W. H. Wilson, Palmer and City 
ecretary Royal H. C. Shepherd. Palmer 
lso filed charges of assault against City 
Jarshal- L. A. McCrory for striking 
» M. Pooley, Houston Press reporter, 
tho was with Munz. 

When the trial of Mayor Wilson later 
ae up in justice court it was testified 
vat Wilson tried to close the door to the 
2eretary’s office and the reporter sought 
) prevent it. Both the mayor and Munz 
enied they intended to hurt each other. 
Vilson was found not guilty, whereupon 
harges against Palmer, Shepherd and 
funz were dismissed. Similar action 
ras taken in the case of Marshal Mc- 
‘rory when he exhibited receipt showing 
e had paid $10 fine in Magnolia Park 
orporation court for assault. 

Magnolia Park is a suburb of Houston, 
>» which its annexation has been yoted 
ince the “executive session” row. 


EDITOR SHARP STIRS THINGS UP 


| (Continued from page 26) 


rinter, reporter, city editor, assistant 
ostmaster and Secretary of the Chamber 
f Commerce. Then came three years in 
Jalifornia followed by a jump to the East 
here for a year he owned and published 
he Edinboro (Pa.) Independent. He 
Oildn’t Kill the feeling for Oklahoma, 
owever, and when he left Edinboro he 
anded again in Bartlesville. In the East. 
sharp has labored from Springfield, 
flass., to Key West and his wanderings 
ithis country have been supplemented by 
free trips into Mexico. 
Sharp happened to come to Florida be- 
ause he couldn’t stay out of the World 
Var, as old as he was. 
‘"Tn 1918 I was secretary of the 
Merchants Association at Bartlesville; 
i€ War was on and advertisements for 
ecruits for the Quartermaster Corps 
lade it appear that if another printer did 
ot come to the rescue the cause of the 
Jnited States and the Allies would be 
jst,” is the way he explains it. “I had 
invested in Liberty Bonds and was 
fraid if Germany won the war the bonds 
fouldn’t be worth any more than Con- 
‘derate money, and so I enlisted. As I 
‘as 43 years old the Quartermaster Corps 
‘as the only branch of the service I could 
ater. I got to Camp Johnston, at Jack- 
onville, in August. When the armistice 
ame I decided to resign my job as room 
tderly in the office of Company No. 1, 
ad so I disclosed to the top sergeant and 
te doctors at the base hospital that I was 
sar-sighted, had a hernia, ingrowing 
enails and a mean disposition and was 
scharged in December. 
That was a time of year when it was 
omfortable to stay in Florida. Having 
‘solved several years before never again 
' write copy I sought a job as a printer 
at when TI had only $5 left and no job, 
jtook a job with the Palm Beach Post. 


Editor & Publisher 


“On the Post I was successively re- 
porter, city editor, telegraph editor, edi- 
torial writer, development editor and 
managing editor—and every once in a 
while I was all of that simultaneously. 
Long a semi-invalid and always frail, it 
took five years of that work to build my 
health up to the point where I required a 
vacation and, during the vacation, having 
time to think of my own affairs instead 
of the public’s and the Post’s, I got the 
mad idea of establishing the Everglades 
News. 

“About that time the Post was sub- 
stituting one brand of line-casting ma- 
chines for another and a three-year-old 
Model 14 Linotype was for sale. I gave 
a check for $200 as the first payment and 
borrowed enough money to make the 
check good by the time it got back to 
West Palm Beach. With the rest of the 
money I had borrowed I made a payment 
on a Country Campbell press and some 
other stuff and got W. J. (Fingy) 
Conners, of Palm Beach and Buffalo, N. 
Y., to give me an old frame building at 
the canal bank at Canal Point his highway 
construction crew had abandoned. Thus 
the Everglades News was launched in 
March of 1924. The rest is history.” 

That's Sharp’s viewpoint of it. The 
viewpoint of one who js familiar with the 
Glades and keeps in touch with the pro- 
gress of the territory is that Sharp is 
writing history in every issue of the News. 
He is writing the history of that*section 
week by week while events still are fresh, 
writing it in a form that will open the 
eyes of people who in later years examine 
the files of the News of today. When 
Sharp desires he can write in a manner 
that undoubtedly must cause the bearings 
of his typewriter to sizzle with the heat. 
Again the columns of the News will make 
the late lamented Dick Wick Hall’s 
“Salome Sun, Where She Danced”  re- 
semble the rough draft of a Shakesperian 
tragedy. D 

Elinor Glyn claims there’s an “It” 
which all movie actors should have but 
which only two or three possess. If there’s 
an “It” in the atmosphere for lowly 
newspaper men to grab off, Sharp has al- 
ready come into its possession for “It’’ 
permeates the News. 


BOOSTING ST. LOUIS 


Chamber and Municipal Campaign Ex- 
ecutives in New Post 


Guy V. Kenton, manager of the news 
bureau of the St. Louis Municipal Ad- 
vertising Campaign, has resigned to be- 
come assistant to Walter B. Weisenbur- 
ger, vice-president in charge of advertis- 
ing and promotion of the National Bank 
of Commerce in St. Louis, and Tom 
Parry, formerly of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, has succeeded him. 

A. C. Mungenast, advertising manager 
of Greater St. Louis, the official publi- 
cation of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce, also has been made secretary of 
publicity of the Chamber. George Mark- 
lin, formerly of the St. Louis office of 
the Associated Press, has been made ed- 
itor of Greater St. Louis. 

Walter B. Weisenburger, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Commerce 
in St. Louis and in charge of the bank’s 
advertising and promotion, has been made 
director of the fifth annual campaign of 
the Community Fund of St. Louis. 


BILLBOARD LAW INVALID 


The Texas Court of Criminal Appeals 
has held invalid Galveston’s ordinance 
prohibiting billboards in certain areas of 
the city. In its ruling the court declared 
the law “without support in reason,” and 
said that proof failed to show that safety, 
welfare, health or morals of the com- 
munity were jeopardized by signs in ques- 
tion. 


LONDON NEWSPAPER DEAL 


The London Morning Post has ac- 
quired an important interest in a new 
company which has taken over the con- 
trolling interest in the Financial News 
and the Argus Press, one of London’s 
largest printing plants. The arrange- 
ment will afford the Morning Post in- 
creased mechanical facilities, required by 
its rapidly growing circulation. 
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EMPLOYMENT 
holds steady in 


Ol 


Steady work& 


GOOD WAGES 


Employment in Illinois is continuing on the up- 


grade. 


As compared with recent years, aggregate 


factory employment in the state has been remark- 


ably steady, and shows an increase of over 38,000 


above a year ago. 


The farm implements factories, 


electrical apparatus, machinery, boot and shoe fac- 


tories, brick kilns, drugs and chemicals, job print- 


ing, men’s clothing, the meat packing plants—all 
these industries continue to add labor at good 


wages. 


This is a good indication of continued good busi- 


ness in the state—that national advertisers should 


carefully consider as a present market for good ad- 


vertising results. 


The papers listed below cover 


this great industrial state and enter the homes of 


the wage earners who are large consumers of the 


national brands. 
—let these papers help you. 


+tAurora Beacon-News........... (E) 
{Chicago Herald & Examiner....(M) 
+Chicago Herald & Examiner..... (S) 
+TChicago Daily Journal......... (E) 
*Evanston News Index........... (E) 
*Freeport Journal-Standard ..... (BE) 
*Joliet Herald News.............. (E) 
+tMattoon Journal Gazcetie....... (E) 
*Molines Dispatch ss... ..206 76% x12 00 (E) 
*Monmouth Daily Review Atlas...(E) 
2* Peoriaastan | ov acne (S) 22,497 (E) 
++Rock Island Argus............. (E) 
*Waukegan Daily Sun...-......... (E) 


Circulation 


18,973 
385,276 
1,153,360 
123,469 
7,631 
9,545 
19,644 
5,837 
12,048 
5,338 
29,874 
11,778 
5,348 


++Government Statement Oct. 1, 1926 


*A. B. C. Statement Oct. 1, 


1926 


+Government Statement, March 31, 1926 
**A_ B. C. Statement, March 31, 1926 


Rates 
for 
2,500 
Lines 


07 
ai}5) 
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If you are not getting your share 


Rates 
for 
10.000 

Lines 


07 
00 
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MAGAZINE, TRADE PAPER AND AGENCY 
MEN FAVOR A. B. C. STATUS QUO 


Advertisers Adopt Conciliatory Attitude Toward Daily News- 
paper Program—Business Papers Want 
New Renewal Method 


HICAGO, Oct. 21—Firm resolve to 
maintain “the fundamental principles 
of the A. B. C. was evidenced in the meet- 
ing of the advertiser’s section, but the 
members were equally firm in suppressing 
any discussion that might be regarded 
distastefully by newspapers. Although 
the meeting was, as are all the sectional 
meetings, an executive session, a repre- 
sentative of Eprror & PUBLISHER was 
permitted to hear the discussions and to 
observe the feeling of harmonious co- 
operation at the meeting. 

The sense of the resolution providing 
for the retention of control by the ad- 
vertisers was not in opposition to 
changes, provided the balance was main- 
tained on the board and that-no changes 
were made limiting the authority of the 
board of directors directly or indirectly. 

When. the question bobbed up a few 
minutes later regarding advertisers’ feel- 
ings regarding morning-evening paper 
rate combinations, members squashed it 
vigorously. 

“Teave that for the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers,” said a member. 

Another member declared the news- 
papers would resent any action on com- 
binations as an attempt to dictate their 
methods of business and that it was 
understood the matter of combinations 
would be taken up in at least one ad- 
dress at the A. N. A. convention. 

Fred R. Davis, of the General Electric 
Company, presided and W. K. Towers 
of the Paige-Detroit Motor Company 
was secretary. Sitting close to chairman 
Davis was president Harn. a director 
from the Advertiser division, and he 
took a spirited part in the discussions. 

The members greeted warmly the ad- 
dition to their list of nominees of Ed- 
ward T. Hall of the Ralston-Purina 
Company, St. Louis, president of the 
Association of National Advertisers. 

He was offered in nomination to suc- 
ceed W. S. Ashby, resigned. Ralph 
Starr Butler had been seated as a di- 
rector the night before replacing E. E. 
Taylor, resigned. and thus, while one 
day on the board, was presented as a 
renomination. O. C. Harn, J. Murray 
Gibbon and L. L. King also were re- 
nominated. 

A resolution was passed opposing any 
reduction in dues “at this time,’ and 
another, approving the action of the 
board of directors in the distribution of 
the excess of accumulated reserve. Re- 
garding distributions of this kind, the 
section took the stand that there must 
be no reduction in the reserve beyond 
a sum established by qualified ac- 
countants, which may be equal to the 
liabilities of the bureau. 

Separation of bulk sales figures from 
total net paid was asked for. The mem- 
bers suggested a change in the auditors 
report forms to eliminate the words 
“total net paid (including bulk),” leav- 
ing the total net paid to represent the 
total figure with the bulk sales average 
shown immediately below it but. not 
added in to make a new total. 

Chairman Davis explained a method 
of competitive analysis employed to de- 
termine the merit. of an advertising 


BUILDINGS 
PLANT: LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing solely in 
newspaper building design, manufac- 
turing and production problems. 


S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts 
Production, Operation 


120 West 42nd Street 


New York 


medium. Qualitative and quantitative 
surveys are undertaken on a percentage 
system the field of each publication is 
studied in relation to the article to be 
offered, editorial policies are examined 
as to their soundness and appeal, 25 per 
cent is given to mechanical features such 
as readability, uniformity, margins, print- 
ing and makeup, and a small percentage 
is given for rates. 

Ten per cent is given for the A. B. C. 
figure and five per cent on the good 
reports of checkups. 

The Farm Paper Division presided 
over by B. Kirk Rankin of the South- 
ern Agriculturalist, Nashville, Tenn., 
attempted to throw light on the relative 
value of circulation figures separating 
or combining subscribers in towns of 
1,000 or less with rural subscribers. It 
was felt that there was not enough 
uniformity in the postal system in vari- 
ous localities to make figures authorita- 
tive. 

The division gave its endorsement to 
its: director whose term expires, Marco 
Morrow of the Capper Farm Press, by 
renominating him. 

Settling down to work in an earnest 
and enthusiastic fashion the business 
papers division of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations first voted to ask the direc- 
tors of their group to work out a stand- 
ardized method of determining renewal 
percentages, to be applied to all members. 

Paragraph 10 of the A. B. C. state- 
ment, it was held, should show circula- 
tion distribution by states, not for the 
bulk circulation but only for individual 
subscribers and news dealers. 

The suggestion was also offered that 
the use of the word “salesman” instead 
of ‘canvassers’ should be inaugurated in 
the A. R. C. statement. 

In order that each member may have 
a program to study before the meeting 
hereafter the group passed a measure 
asking. the A. B. C. to send them one in 
advance. 

In another resolution, the business 
paper directors were asked to work out 
a method of showing the sources of sub- 
scriptions in a manner similar to the first 
page of the A. B. C statement so that 
pages 2 and 3 will be as informative to 
advertisers as the initial one is. After 
approving the idea of printing rate cards 
on the A. B. C. statements the group 
went on record as opposed to the dis- 
tribution of the A. B. C. surplus on the 
ground that there is no surplus over obli- 
gations and such action would mean that 
the bureau would be insolvent. The 
present rules and regulations regarding 
the machinery for changing the by-laws 
is to be left as it is, it was decided. 

Mason Britton of McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., New York, was 
renominated as director. 


N some cities, the “leading” 

newspaper may have merely 
a few hundred more circulation 
than its competitor. The Press 
has 40,000 more net paid circu- 
in Pittsburgh than the 
other two evening newspapers 
combined—and 35,000 more net 
paid circulation in Pittsburgh 
than the other two Sunday news- 
papers combined. 


THE 
PITTSBURGH 
PRESS 


lation 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A, B. C, 


The magazine section confined itself to 
the discussion of trade and technical 
problems of the magazine field: The 
members nominated F. W. Stone, Ameri- 
can Review of Reviews, New York, as 
director to succeed himself. S. R. Lat- 
shaw, Butterick Publishing Company, 
New York, is the other director. His 
term does not expire. 

Ernest R. Mitchell, of Mitchell-Faust 
Advertising Company, Chicago, was re- 
nominated a director at a meeting of the 
advertising agency divisional meeting. 

The session was the largest divisional 
meeting ever held by the group being at- 
tended by 89 of the 130 members in per- 
son or by proxy. It was presided over 
by Walter A. Hine, president of Frank 
Seaman, Inc., N. Y. 

The board of directors of the division 
passed a resolution in which they indi- 
cated that they were in sympathy with 
any changes in the fuctioning of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. making 
for greater efficiency, but no such inno- 
vations having been presented, the con- 
stitution and by-laws were left intact. 


SEEKS INJUNCTION 


STORE 


Would Force Lansing Paper To Print 
Cut-Rate Battery Copy 


Seeking an injunction to force the 
Lansing (Mich.) State Journal to accept 
its advertising copy, the Coller & Lee 
Auto Supply Company has filed a bill of 
complaint in Ingham circuit court, al- 
leging that such advertising is essential 
to the firm’s successful disposal of a 
certain stock of radio batteries. Judge 
Leland W. Carr ordered the State Journal 
Company, publishers of the State Journal, 
to appear Oct. 21 in court to show cause 
why the injunction should not issue. 

The hearing was postponed to permit 
investigation of precedent. 

In its bill of complaint, the store cites 
the fact that it has a contract with the 
State Journal for advertising, that the 
publication named has the widest circula- 
tion of any paper in Ingham county, and 


A paper 
with the people 


The public decides the progress of a 
newspaper. 

The continuous rising circulation of the 
New York Evening Graphic vividly 
demonstrates popular acceptance of this 
pewspaper as a medium of unusual reader 
interest. 


Advertisers daily realize the benefit of 
this power through achieved results from 


the advertising columns of the New York 
Evening Graphic. 

With a constantly increasing circulation, 
plus a constant growth in advertising 
lineage, the New York Evening Graphic 
offers the advertiser an extremely profit- 
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“‘Thanks for selling us 
the Shop-o-scope’’ said 
its last year’s users. 


Why not see it on ap- 
proval - - unobligated > 
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THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, Inc. 


International Classified Advertising 
Counsellors 


Packard Building Philadelphia 


; 


that access to its columns is. necessary 


“prevent “irreparable. loss and injury” 
the plaintiff concern. 
_ advertising matter was accepted under t 


It is charged th 


contract for some six months, but that 
Oct. 8-and again on Oct. 12, copy w 
refused because of objection voiced 
the paper’s management to the price 
which the company wished to: sell | 
batteries, which are of a_ well-knoy 
make. 

It is further claimed that a precedi 
advertisement of the same commodity 
the same price was carried and that si 
cess attending that advertisement’s < 
pearance prompted the concern to lay it 
larger stock of batteries to be sold 
the same price and advertised, under { 
contract, in the defendant’s newspap 
The injunction is asked-on the grour 
that the paper’s refusal to accept { 
advertising copy was “arbitrary, unjr 
and unreasonable,” and that great | 
will. follow unless court action for 
acceptance of the advertisement. 


If Quality 


of circulation is your first consid- 
eration 


The Evening Sta 
With Sunday Morning Edition 
Washington, D. C. 


will have your preference—same 
as it has the preference of prac- 
tically everyone in the National 
Capital. 

The Star’s circulation is home 
circulation—both quality and 
quantity—the kind that counts 
most with advertisers. 


N. Y. Office—110 E. 42nd St. 
Dan A. Carroll 


Chicago Office—Tower Building 
J. E. Lutz 


EVIDENCE 


The October first Government Statement 
of the Tampa Tribune showed that the 
average daily increase in circulation of 
the Tribune over the preceding siz 
months’ period was 


4053 


The second Tampa paper showed ar 
average increase during the same period 


‘ 235 


Readers and advertisers in Tampa an¢ 
the Tampa trade territory are coming 
more and more to appreciate the meril. 
of South Florida’s leading newspaper. 


The Tampa Morning 


Tribune 


S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
Representatives in National Field 


DO YOU NEED 
A TRAINED MAN? 


The Personnel Bureau © 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza 
tion of college trained newspaper 
magazine and advertising men 
wants to help you find 
The Bureau puts you in touch 
with experienced, energetic met 
—it saves you time by recom 
mending only those who mee 
your requirements. } 

If you expect a vacancy, pleasi 
write Robert B. Tarr, Direc 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delti 
Chi, P. O. Box 115, Pontiac 
Michigan. 


NO CHARGE TO 
EMPLOYERS 


WHEN QUEEN WRITES FOR 
a THE PRESS 


i (Continued from page 11) 
| 


‘merican officials saw for the first time 
larie of the Queendom of Rumania— 
randdaughter of Queen Victoria, grand- 
‘other of the errant Prince Carol’s more 
- less royal children and “mother-in-law 
{ the Balkans.” 

Here was the Queen who had talked 
ad written herself into more space in 
1e newspapers of the United States than 
ay ruling monarch left tottering in 
urope, and face to face with her was the 
lost powerful battery of supposedly 
ardboiled writers, headed by New 
ork’s famous ship news squad, ever 
rdered to Quarantine by this country’s 
ditors. 

And when this so-called interview was 
ll over in eight minutes, it was Queen 
igh on C deck in the old game of royalty 
nd the public. 

From a purely newspaper point of 
iew there were three outstanding fea- 
ares of the meeting of press en masse 
eld back by hefty stewards with a red 
ope and the Queen flanked by officials 
rrayed in a variety of dress ranging 
tom white pants to yards of gold braid. 
_ First came Queen Marie’s appeal to the 
(merican press for fair treatment, and 
* was a plea voiced with deep feeling, 
1a rather pathetic way which had more 
f the woman and less of the Queen in 
+ than anything Her Majesty said on the 
-eviathan. 

Next came the stupidest question that 
as been asked in New York harbor in 
ears. When the Queen had told the 
athering how glad she was to be here, 
hat she had taken us to her heart and 
vanted us to take her ditto, etc., etc., 
vaptain Hartley picked out to question 
ter Majesty one of the “ship news boys,” 
s he introduced them, but “ship news- 
oys’ as one New York paper’s proof- 
oom had it. This boy, a ship news 
eteran with a great reputation as an 
aterviewer, said not a word, although 
e had announced beforehand in the priv- 
cy of the press that he had just one 
uestion to ask. His alibi, given later, 
vas that he was sick, but the charge was 
jade that the cat which can look at a 
ueen had got his tongue. 

His failure to respond to Captain 
Tartley’s invitation opened the way to 
ome unknown woman reporter’s asking, 
Your Majesty, what do you think of the 
Yew York skyline?” That was Queen 
farie’s first introduction on American 
oil, or rather water, to the intelligence 
f the American press. With the Levia- 
han still anchored at Quarantine and 
vith Manhattan five miles away in fog 
nd rain, it was impossible even for Her 
flajesty to save the questioner’s face. 

_ Then came the episode which made the 
urd outstanding feature of the inter- 
‘ew. Although it had been announced 
tat political subjects were barred from 
je interview, there came a voice from 
te wilderness of the press: “I represent 
_ Jewish newspaper and would like to 
sam your government’s attitude toward 
ae Jews of Rumania.” 


Europe’s cleverest woman politician 
‘as not at a loss for an answer. Instead 
f calling this indirect question out of 
ounds and before any official could 
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register an objection, Her Majesty was 
settling the matter skilfully. 


Later it was learned that the voice 
belonged to Zvi H. Rubinstein, city editor 
of the Day, a Yiddish newspaper, and the 
same voice even called up various New 
York newspapers to say: “I’m the man 
who asked that question about the Jews. 
I just want to say I’m perfectly pleased 
with her answer. The policy in Rumania 
is much better than it was. That’s all. 
Thank you.” 


The press deputation that greeted Her 
Majesty on the Leviathan had the largest 
number of women that ever went down 
the bay to meet celebrity, royal or com- 
mon. In their stories the women re- 
porters confined themselves largely to the 
apparel and personality of the Queen, also 
of Princess Ileana and of Prince Nich- 
olas. And some of New York’s star 
women writers were quite catty—per- 
haps because the men unanimously voted 
her “some Queen.” One woman writer 
even went to such bitter absurdity as to 
say that Her Majesty was “quite the 
most colorless person I ever met.” 

But the big story of the Queen in the 
New York papers was written by men 
except in one case—Imogen Stanley 
wrote the leading story for the Daily 


News. The Daily Mirror played up 
Micheline Keating’s write-up of the 
Queen’s impromptu interview on the 
Macom. 


Among the women who helped the men 
to cover the Queen on the Leviathan were 
Dorothy Dayton Jones, New York Sun; 
Jane Dixon, New York Telegram; 
Emma Bugbee, New York Herald 
Tribune; Evelyn Boone, New York 
American; Irene Kuhn, Daily Mirror, 
and Charlotte McLevidge, Chicago Daily 

ews. 


CANTON NEWS SUED 


Louis Mazer, indicted for the murder 
of Don Mellett, publisher of the Canton 
Daly News, filed suit Oct. 15 against the 
Daily News Publishing Company for 
$50,000 damages for alleged prejudicial 
statements published by the newspaper 
against him. 


KERMATH NOW WITH TABLOID 


George F. Kermath, formerly manager 
of the New York Evening Telegram’s 
real estate department, has been appoint- 
ed real estate editor of the New York 
Daily Mirror. He assumed his new 
duties Oct. 18. 


STARBUCK HEADS BADGER A. P. 


Wisconsin Associated Press editors in 
annual meeting recently at Janesville 
elected Frank R. Starbuck, Racine Jour- 
nal-News, as president, and received the 
report of William T. Evjue, editor of the 
Madison Capital Times and Wisconsin 
member of the A. P. advisory board. 
Edgar T. Cutter, superintendent of the 
central division, heard suggestions for 
improvemerit of ‘the service. He advised 
leased. wire papers to install a secondary 
wire. 


Largest Evening 
Circulation in 
Largest Market 


For 26 consecutive years the 
Evening Journal has had the 
largest evening circulation in 
America—concentrated in New 
York and suburbs. More than 
DOUBLE the circulation of any 
other New York evening paper. 


America’s Largest Evening 
Circulation and at 3c @ copy 


GASKELL RESIGNS 


Vice-President in Charge of Intertype 
Production Announces No Plans 
Crew, Gaskell, vice-president of the 


Intertype 
manufacturing, 


Corporation in charge of 
recently tendered his 
resignation to the 
board of direct- 
ors, to take effect 
Nov. 1. He has 
not yet made any 
definite plans for 
the future, but it 
is known that he 
has several con- 
nections under 
consideration. 

During Mr. 
Gaskell’s admin- 
istration, the Cor- 
poration has 
made marked 
progress both 
financially and in 
the design and production of typecasting 
machines. 

H. R. Swartz, chairman of the board, 
said: ‘“Mr. Gaskell joined the Intertype 
Corporation nearly nine years ago, and 
has been a very important factor in the 
rapid growth of the company. Although 
his foresight and sound judgment have 
been invaluable, his ability to handle men 
stands out as most prominent. He cre- 
ated a spirit of loyalty to himself and the 
product that was unusual. His resigna- 
tion will cause regret to his many friends 
within and without the organization.” 


C. W. GASKELL 


KANSAS CITY WEEKLIES UNITE 


The Kansas City Tribune, weekly, has 
been purchased by Garrett L. Smalley, 
publisher of the Kansas City News-Press. 
The two papers will be issued from the 
News-Press plant, the Tribune on Fri- 
days and the News-Press on Tuesday. 
Robert W. Bassett, formerly of the 
Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer, was named 
manager of the Tribune. Mr. Smalley 
purchased the News-Press with A. H. 
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55 


Tucker in 1920. Five years later he be- 
came full owner. Before coming to 
Kansas City Mr. Smallev was advertising 
manager of the Muskogee (Okla.) 
Times-Democrat for six years and con- 
nected with the Critchfield Advertising 
Agency of Chicago for several years. He 
was on the Kansas City Journal adver- 
tising staff before buying the News- 
Press. 


KLAMATH FALLS HERALD SOLD 


Bruce Dennis, one of the best known 
Oregon newspaper men, has bought the 
Klamath Falls Evening Herald trom E. J. 
Murray, its pwblisher for ten years. Mr. 
Dennis formerly published the La Grande 
Observer and the Baker Herald. After 
selling these newspapers he was engaged 
as industrial representative of the Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Mur- 
ray expects to make his home in Cali- 
fornia, but otherwise his plans are not 
announced. The price paid for the 


Herald was not made public. 
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By JAMES MELVIN LEE ~~ 


E W. HOWE, when he was running 

* the Atchison Globe, knew human 
folk—their foibles and their follies. He 
had a passion for printing items that 
stirred the people to action. Anything 
that would arouse a contro¥ersy appealed 
to him. The controversy might be over 
so trivial a thing as how old a baby 
should be before it is spanked. He would 
set the ball rolling with a little item and 
then his women readers would pick it up 
and push it along for several columns of 
type. 

The editor of the American Mercury 
seems to have adopted Howe’s editorial 
policy in this matter. He, too, likes to 
Start something and he is not very par- 
ticular what subject furnishes the ma- 
terial. In the November issue he prints 
from the pen of Hugh Kent a controver- 


sial article which thus spanks the press 
of New York: , 


; The big New York newspapers, because of 
leir size, seem to print everything they can 
get hold of. There are so many pages to fill 
and Such a variety of tastes to appeal to that 
the job becomes like laying bricks for a sky- 


Scraper. The result is a perfect] 1 

: y colorless 
dull and stupid product, About the only time 
they serve 


they s up anything with vitality and color 
In it is when the news is fool-proof. A man 
dies and leaves a will reading: “I leave to my 
wife Sarah, who has continually nagged me for 
twenty-five years, the sum of one dollar, with 
which she can buy a good rope and hang her- 
self. The rest I bequeath to the Bide-A-Wee 
Home for Tomeats.” That’s amusing and all 
the Papers print it. But the late harassed 
husband did the whole story himself, even to 
the writing, If enough persons with senses of 
humor don’t clown, New Yorkers next day have 


to wade through a paper with as little pi 
; g iqu 
as_a dairy lunch. eek 


News writing in 


the town is standardi 
to boredom. It is hie 


J bromidic, hackneyed 2 

mechanical, save cn the big stories to shee eae 
most talented men on the staffs are assigned 
Even then it often runs along in ruts. Many 
of the Stories carried on the first page might 
he written by boys of twelve. You always 
know aheut what the speakers will say and how 
the ' headline-writer wil] caption the story. 


If the newspapers of New York will 
only pick up this ball and roll it along a 
little in their columns, they will give the 
American Mercury a lot of free adver- 
tising which should result in an increased 
subscription list. 

* * x 


MORE magazine articles about pres- 

ent-day press tendencies come from 
the editorial rooms of the New York 
World than possibly from any other 
newspaper. Charles Merz, who is con- 
nected with the World, prints in the Cen- 
tury Magazine for November a story giv- 
ing a summary of the changes in a quar- 
ter of a century under the head of “The 
American Press.” It shows that news- 
paper styles have changed like fashions 
in fiction. : 

Mr. Merz begins his story with an ac- 
count of how the Battle of Waterloo was 
handled by the London Times: 

When Wellington smashed the armies of 
Napoleon Bonaparte The London Times took 
the news calmly and printed it without a 
headline. Down in the last column of the first 
page, under an advertisment headed, “Education 
—Ladies’ School,’? began the first printed story 


of the battle of Waterloo as quietly as an uncle 
writing to his niece. 


How the modern metropolitan paper 
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OUR Own VorLD 
OF SEniEeS 


would cover a similar battle is described 
as follows: 


With a new Waterloo to report, there would 
be head-lines in our own press high enough and 
black enough to shout their news a city block. 
There would be bulletins “fashed from the 
scene of battle to accompany photographs of 
troop movements sent by telegraph. There would 
he eye-witness stories sent by cable and eye- 
witness stories sent by wireless, bulletins of 
Napoleon’s arrival in Nivelles almost before he 
got there and a column of speculation on the 


woman’s page as to how Maria’ Louisa took the 
news. 


Mr. Merz mentions the press changes 
that have taken place since 1815 in gen- 
eral and since 1900 in particular. He is 
speaking of the first quarter of the pres- 
ent century when he says: 


No previous quarter-century since the original 
discovery of the art of printing has done so 
much as this last quarter-century to revolutionize 
the mechanics of newspaper publication. It is 
not only that new equipment such as the photo- 
telegraph has been developed, and that enormous 
progress has heen made in adapting such devices 
as electric-telegraphic typewriters and high-speed 
octuple rotary presses to the fine requirements 
of printing giant editions between midnight and 
early morning; but in addition, the whole busi- 
ness of gathering the world’s news in-a hurry 
and ringing it within reach of the hungry 
presses has been put upon a new and modern 
basis. 


Mr. Merz then traces the reorganiza- 
tion of the Associated Press, mentions 
the development of the United Press and 
gives many facts about the increase in 
size of newspapers. He thus dramatizes 
his facts about the stories that went out 
from Dayton: 


When Bryan and Darrow fought over John T. 
Scopes at Dayton, Tennessee, that small village 
was actually the shipping-point for two million 
words of telegraphic news within ten days—the 
equivalent of two full volumes of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 


To show that this same quarter of a 
century was an era of “absorptions,” 
Mr. Merz prints the following: 


Witness New York, where Mr. Munsey bought 
paper after paper, cnly to destroy the identity 
of each latest acquisition by merging it into a 
new combination. Witness Chicago, where the 
Record swallowed the Herald, and then Mr. 
Hearst ate both. Witness Cleveland, which at 
the beginning of this quarter-century had three 
standard morning dailies, and now has only one. 
Witness Philadelphia, where nothing is left of 
the Times, the Press, the Telegraph, the North 
American, except empty names. 

What has happened in these cities is only 
typical of what has happened in the country as 
a whole. It is one of the striking but little 
known facts about contemporary journalism that 
while the size, the income, and the circulation of 
the press have all increased enormously in the 
last qnarter-century, in numbers the press has 
just ahout stood still. 


The growth of “strings” is then taken 
up. The figures collected by Arthur T. 
Robb of Epitror & PuBLisHER for the 
American press as of January 1, 1924, 
are analyzed but the results need not be 
set forth in “Our Own World of Let- 
ters’ because the survey for that year 
and for later ones have appeared in de- 
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tail in  Epiror & -PuBLisHER. The 
lay public is doubtless unaware of the 
tremendous growth of “strings” since 
1900. Mr. Merz, however, does print this 
note of caution: 


To say that we are on the verge ofsa “press 
monopoly” is to overstate the case. But not to 
recognize the amazing growth of newspaper 
chains in recent years is to overlook one of the 
chief characteristics of the press since 1900. 
Like the merger, chain ownership tends toward 
centralization of control. 


The sudden expansion in “syndicates” 
and the extensive use of “boiler-plate”— 
a word that is explained to the lay reader 
—next receive attention with some com- 
ment about “patent insides.” The situa- 
tion is summed up. in the assertion that 
“ideas are crated and shipped F. O. B. 
in cargo lots.’ The effect of the wide 
use of syndicated material—‘rubber- 
stamped from one end of the country to 
the other’—is not overlooked so far as 
they exert a tug and a pull on the news- 
paper page: 


Circulations increase; it is more to the interest 
of the publisher to keep his news unprejudiced, 
lest, by coloring it with a partisan point of 
view, he scare off readers. The Associated 
Press, for instance, is a non-partisan organization 
with both Republican and Democratic clients. It 
must furnish both Republican and Democratic 
news. There was a howl from the Republican 
papers, in the last presidential campaign, be- 
cause the Associated Press was furnishing more 
Democratic news than Republican news. Mr. 
Davis was making speeches, Mr. Coolidge was 
not. Huge circulations and syndicate methods 
make for non-partisanship, as far as news itself 
is concerned. But huge circulations also breed 
timidity on editorial pages. For the theory is, 
why iread on anybody’s toes? 


The story about the summary of 
changes in American journalism is thus 
concluded with a paragraph about 1900 
and another about 1926: 


1900—McKinley was president, the New York 
Times printed a thin paper of twelve ‘pages, 
radio dispatches were unheard of, Mr. Hearst 
had not yet bought his first paper in the, Middle 
West, bicycles were in vogue, news by cable 
came in nuggets, semebody was just organizing 
the Associated Press. 

1926—there have been changes enough tor 
any quarter-century, and among them these: a 
press more centraliy controlled, more inform- 
ative, more machine-made, more a necessary 
adjunct of the Lusiness of keeping pace with 


These two newspapers offer 
the most powerful all-day 
service in New York avail- 
able as a unit under a single 
contact. The 600,000 Dartty 
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readers constitute a highly 
concentrated force to be reck- 
oned with in any campaign 
designed to effect distribu- 
tion in Greater New York. 
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life, and much stronger in its striking-power 
both for good and bad. i» 


Progress has been so rapid that ever 
members of the working press need to b 
reminded of the changes, told of th 
dangers, and cautioned about their ethics 
Consequently this article should have ar 
extensive reading before it finds a final 
resting place in the newspaper morgue, — 

heck 
GPP goods in a small container i 
just the phrase to describe the pai 
phlet “Development of the Cartoon" il 
Clifford K. Berryman, cartoonist on the 
Washington Evening Star. It is pub. 
lished by the School of Journalism of the 
University of Missouri at Columbia 
Readers of the Eprror & PUBLISHER Cat 
doubtless get a copy if they write o 
newspaper stationery to Walter Williams 
Dean of the School of Journalism. Mr. 
Berryman has been a cartoonist at Wash 
ington for more than thirty years, first 
on the Post and now on the Evemimg 
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peoria 
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Try-Out City 


THE PEORIA ——| 


Cranscripl| 


Puts Tryouts Over! ~ | 


. He is also president of the Grid- 
Club. 

Jevelopment of the Cartoon” opens 
a historical sketch that shows care- 
research on the part of Mr. Berry- 
. One of the results of his researches 
iven as follows: 


found, too, that our respectable ancestors 
not the least notion of what we call decency. 
e lay aside from the mass the obsvlete and 
improper, there are not so many startling 
and a few of them tell their own story 
ly and pointedly. 

ach of the ancients differed from ourselves 
ther particulars, they certainly laughed at 
another, just as we do, for precisely the 
reasons, and employed every art and device 
implement of ridicule which is known to us. 
is India which first arrests, and longest 
‘bs, our interest in antique cartooning. 
i, the fruitful mother of tradition—the 
*e of almost all the rites, beliefs and ob- 
mmces of ancient nations; her brazen images 
ombined fcrms skow partly men, partly 
als. Surely it is possible that some of the 
emakers may have been inspired, partly 
sense of the ridiculous, as well as partly 
eligion. 


ibject matter for the cartoonist was 
same in ancient Egypt as in gay 
vam. An illustration from the Egyp- 
art is “Servants Carrying Master 
ne From Banquet.” The original is 
he Egyptian collection belonging to 
New York Historical Society. Mr. 
ryman is speaking of Egyptian car- 
is when he makes the remark, “It is 
nge to find cartoons in a tomb, but it 
as as if death and funerals and 
res, with their elaborate parapherna- 
were provocative of mirthful delinea- 
” 


f Grecian art which aimed to amuse, 
Berryman speaks as follows: 


mic artists and cartoonists were not wanting 
Kthens. Strange to say, it was the gods 
geddesses whom the caricaturists of Greece, 
ell as the comic writers, chiefly selected for 


ule Tut all their works have perished, 
pting a few specimens preserved upon 
ry. 


1 Rome the Christians were the car- 
list’s special delight. Previous to 1720 
cartoonist had a propensity to render 
objects of his satire odious to the 
Id, not because they were immoral in 
r private life but because they held 
d places under the government and 
sibly needed the chastisement of the 
cil, 

he booklet must be seen to be appre- 
ed. It is quite impossible to show 
' Hogarth made good his boast that 
could draw a sergeant carrying his 
, entering an ale-house, followed by 
dog—all in three strokes—without ac- 
ly reproducing the cartoon. Especial- 
valuable is the account of the begin- 
rs of “wordless journalism” in Ameri- 
Cartoons of Washington present him 
an entirely different light from that 
al on the pages of accepted school 
ories. 

he influence of the cartoonist is 
hed in the words that follow: 

here is nothing in our modern life so alarm- 
as the power which reckless and dissolute 
1t has to make virtuous life seem provincial 
ridiculous, vicinus life graceful and metro- 
an. The cartoonists’ pencil cannot, however. 
‘at a good measure, Caricature is powerless 
nst an administration that is honest and com- 
ni. Powerless against a public official who 
| his duty in his place. It is curious to 
alsa that carteons and caricatures on the 


ie ec of great public questions are never 
ent. 


Vhile “The Development of the Car- 
VY’ will have its greatest appeal among 
members of the art staff on the paper, 
vill amuse and entertain all members 
he staff, including the printer’s devil 
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in the back office who not infrequently 
tries his hand on the editor’s copy paper. 
eae 


FRED W. ALLSOPP of the editorial 

staff of the Arkansas Gazette of 
Little Rock has published in a special 
pamphlet his “Rhymes of the Press.” The 
verses found in this pamphlet were men- 
tioned in “Our Own World of Letters” 
when Mr. Allsopp published his larger 
volumes from. which the pamphlet is 
taken. 

* OK Ok 

BOOK containing current reviews of 

books is announced for early publi- 
cation by Henry Holt & Co. It will be 
edited by Lewis Worthington Smith, pro- 
fessor of English and Comparative Lit- 
erature at Drake University and author 
of “The Sky Line in English Litera- 
ture.” The volume will receive addition- 
al comment upon publication. 

sik Pa 


N A recent volume of the Home Uni- 
versity Library Series, Sir Charles 
Higham discusses “Advertising—Its Use 
and Abuse” (Williams & Norgate, Ltd., 
London, England). The volume ad- 
dresses itself to the lay reader rather 
than to professional advertising men. It 
opens with a general and historical sur- 
vey, talks about the advertising genius, 
has a chapter on commercial art, dis- 
cusses morality in advertising, . classifies 
advertising media, mentions the influence 
of the dealer and concludes with some re- 
marks on civic advertising. 

The author believes that French ad- 
vertising in general is inferior to Eng- 
lish, but that American advertising is in 
many ways superior to both. After men- 
tioning this fact he thus speaks about the 
direct influence of newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising: 

In short, that country in which the newspapers 
ard magazines with large circulations do most 


to promote an interest in dress by clever adver- 
lising produces the greatest number of well- 


‘dressed women, whether the sum of money they 


spend or their clothes is large or small. The 
shopping announcements in every paper have 
had a widespread, educational influence which 
has revolutionized sartorial taste. And who is to 
say how far this democratization of beauty has 
affected morais as well as manners, and made 
for the greater retineme:t of speech, movement 
and feeling in classes that were once boorish 
and crude. 


A little farther along in his general 
survey of advertising the author com- 
ments as follows about nationally adver- 
tised goods: 

Althovgh we cannot say that all unadvertised 
goods are fraudulent, it is a fact that none of 
the national advertisers sell goods that are below 
the standard they claim for them, more often 
than not they are hetter; while what is shoddy 
or adulterated is seldom advertised extensively, 
for if it were, either the sales would cease, cr 
costly improvements would have to be made in 
the process of manufacture. 

In his discussion of the little news 
sheets, technically called corantoes, which 
were the precursors of modern newspa- 
pers, the author is not so sure of his 
facts and makes a number of slips which 
show that he has not followed recent re- 
search in the early history of the press. 
He is also in error about the appearance 
of the first trade advertisement. But 
from Addison and Steele’s day on, the 
author is much more accurate. 


M°COY HEALTH 
SERVICE 


a daily health talk that 
gets and holds public in- 
The best circula- 
tion getter on the market. 


GET THIS SERVICE 


terest. 


Write or Wire Today 


McCOY HEALTH SERVICE 


Brack Shops Bldg. Los Angeles, Calif. 


See full page advertisement in Editor & 
Publisher for September 25th. 


Sir Charles Higham, as has been 
pointed out, writes this volume for the 
general public. On the whole he presents 
a comprehensive view of the general field 
of advertising. For the American adver- 
tising man the volume has some practical 
value, in that it shows the subject from 
the point of view of Great Britain. A 
timely section deals with the advertise- 
ments of political parties. It shows that 
the same conditions obtain in England as 
in America. The section on civic adver- 
tising is one of the best chapters in the 
volume. 

The Home University Library of Mod- 
ern Knowledge is edited by Professor 
Gilbert Murray of Oxford University, 
Professor J. Arthur Thomson of Aber- 
deen, arid Professor W. T. Brewster of 
Columbia University—not New York, as 
is stated on the jacket of the book. 


* CK 


ILLIAM PRESTON BEAZELL, 
who sits at the right hand of Her- 
bert Bayard Swope on the New York 


World, except when he goes up to the’ 


Pulitzer School to teach what he prac- 
tices, chats in The Quill for September 
about “Those First Two Years.” P. S. 
The Quill does not come from Green- 
wich Village but from Detroit, Mich., 
where it is edited and published in the 
interest of Sigma Delta Chi, a profes- 
sional journalistic fraternity. 

Mr. Beazell implies that his first year 
on the Pittsburgh Leader was his hard- 
est. He pays the Leader a distinct com- 
pliment when he says he has never known 
a paper that was more wholly the 
achievement of its reporters and “re- 
flected the love we bore our craft.’ He 


does not review the history of his news- 
paper life, but he does give in some de- 
tail the story of his first two years, be- 
cause “they, or their present-day equiva- 
lent, are what every ’prentice newspaper- 
man ought to have.” 

Here is what Mr. Beazell thinks should 
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MORNING POST 
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National Representatives 
Story, Brooks & Finley. 
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receive special attention during those 
critical years: 


In his first two years, especially, the news- 
paper man ought ie be concerned about his style. 
There is small place for fine writing on a news- 
paper, but there is no place for anything but 
good writing, aad there is all too little good 
writing on them. ; > 

He ought, no less, to make it his second 
nature to regard every fact as a holy thing. 
An accurate story, though poorly written, is 
infinitely to be preferred to an inaccurate story, 
however brilliazitly written. Carelessness and 
indifference <re the shadows that hang over 
every newspaper office, and I know of_no surer 
commendation 2 newcomer may offer i than 
demonstration that neither weakness is his. 


The article contains other practical ad- 
vice for the cub on the paper and for the 
student in the school from one who is 
both a teacher and a practitioner. 

* 5 


6¢¢)N THE AIR,” by Graham McNa- 

mee, former St. Paul newspaper 
man and now one of the best known 
radio announcers in America, has been 
published by Harper & Bros. The book 


is written in collaboration with Robert 
Gordon Anderson. 


664 National Accounts 
out of a total of 898 


—selected the Miami Herald as 
the medium in which to present 
their message to the Greater 
Miami Trading Territory. 


492 Used The Herald 
Exclusively! 


These figures apply to the first 
EIGHT MONTHS of the present 
year, And remember, The Miami 
Herald gives the National Adver- 
tiser GREATER HOME COVER- 
AGE than any other Miami 
newspaper. 


Che Miami Gerald 


Florida’s Most Important Newspaper 
| Frank B, Shutts, Publisher 


MICHIGAN 


is growing faster than any State 
in the Union. 


Its increase in manufacturing 
products surpasses anything in the 
world. 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS 


cover Michigan outside of Detroit 
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only or leading Newspaper in its 
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THE WELFARE COMMITTEE 


of the 
INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men of 
capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge of your 
department or to fill impor- 
tant posts in the department. 


Address the Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- 
ence Eyster, care Star 
Building, Peoria, Ill. 
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FIND COMPOSING ROOM 
MEN NEAR SIGHTED 


Milwaukee Journal Conducts an Opti- 
cal Survey of Employes — Work of 
Some Is Changed as One Result— 
Some Remarkable Discoveries 


With a. view to obtaining mutual bet- 
terment—greater comfort for the em- 
ployes and increased efficiency for the 
otfice—the Milwaukee Journal has per- 
mitted a local optical company to conduct 
an optical survey among the Journal em- 
ployes. _C. W. Morris, M. A., a graduate 
of Ohio State University in the depart- 
ment of applied optics, conducted the 
survey, with headquarters in the first aid 
hospital of the Journal building, 

Employes, one by one, were given a 
thorough optical examination, with re- 
sults more or less startling. In several 
instances, the work of employes was 
changed with a threefold result—greater 
ease, better work and a decrease of 
liability to the newspaper. 

“Watch the eyes of the men in your 


composing room,’ the examiner told of- 
ficials. “In spite of the ideal lighting 
and ventilating, the excellent working 


conditions, and the fact that the eyes of 
the employes as a whole are above the 
average, the survey showed that 66 per 
cent of the men in the composing room 
are near sighted.” This situation might 
have been remedied, according to Mr. 
Morris, had it been taken in hand earlier, 
for practically all myopia, which comes 
as the result. of close work, makes its 
appearance during the first year the 
victim is engaged in the work. 
Sixty-four per cent of the employes 
examined are what is known as em- 
metropes, either naturally or artificially ; 


that is, the vision of these employes is 
without defect naturally, or they are 
using corrective measures which are 
making their vision normal. Of this 64 
per cent, 49 per cent are wearing no 
glasses and have normal vision in all 
respects, and 15 per cent are wearing 
satisfactory glasses. The remaining 36 


per cent either needed glasses, or were 
wearing glasses which did not properly 
fit. 

One outstanding case was 
girl employed in the library, 
wearing no glasses, 


that of a 
She was 
yet was doing work 
which naturally made great demands on 
her vision. This librarian had 15 de- 
grees of left hypotropia. In other words, 
her left eye was focused 15 degrees 
lower than her right. 3y means of 
prisms, the examiner was successful in 
establishing binocular vision. According 
to Mr. Morris, had this state of affairs 
continued for another year, the sight, of 
the leit eye would have been completely 
destroyed. 


When asked as to what he believed 
accounted for the fact that so high a 


percentage of the 
normal vision, Mr. 
planation : 

“Experimental data has proved con- 
clusively that there is a direct ratio be- 
tween the intelligence of a person and 
his powers of vision. Ina group of im- 
beciles and idiots, the proportion of those 
having defective vision is amazingly high. 
In a newspaper plant, the intelligence of 
the employes is above the average; if 
it weren't, they wouldn’t be in a news- 
paper office. This physiological fact, I 
believe, accounts for the high percentage 
of persons at the Journal having normal 
vision.” 


Journal employes had 
Morris gave this ex- 


FIGHTS PRISON PRINTSHOP 


Statement of Profit Rouses Officer of 
North Carolina Press Group 


A vigorous protest against the opera- 
tion at the State prison, in Raleigh, N. C., 
of a printing plant was voiced in a letter 
mailed last. week to all members of the 
North Carolina Press Association, by 
B. Arp Lowrance, field secretary. 

Mr. Lowrance called attention to a 
recent press dispatch, which quoted 
George Ross Pou, prison superintendent, 


Editor 


as saying that the printing plant earned a 
profit of $148.99 the first week. 

“Just because two printers are in prison 
is no reason for operating a printing 
plant. The prison does not operate a 
bank or jewelry store to give employment 
to bankers and jewelers who might be 
inmates,’ it was declared. 


NEW CALIFORNIA DAILY 


The Graham (Cal.) Record-Review has 
been purchased by the Huntington Park 
Morning Sun. It will be published as 
a daily. 


& Publisher for 
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RADIO CONFUSION SEEN 


Advertisers using or planning to broad- 
cast good will entertainment from New 
York stations are facing the problem of 
confusion in the air. Arthur Batcheller, 
radio inspector of the New York district, 
declared: last week that 12 new stations 
had begun operation since July in the 
New York district, and that 12 more 
would probably be added in the next 
month. He said the new stations have 
already caused great confusion to radio 
listeners, and that those to be established 
would add to it. 


STUDENTS DEBATE ADVERTISI 


Columbia University, New York, 1 
Cambridge University in a debate o; on 
importance of advertising on Oct. 21, 
New York. The Britishers champi 
the affirmative of the question, Real 
that this house regrets the large p 
played by advertising in modern life,” 


NEWS TRUCK BURNED 


Fifteen thousand copies of the WV 
York Daily News and a truck w 
burned on Brooklyn Bridge, Oct. 9, 

. 
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Equipment 


Fastest, most easily operated, 
most accurate and durable flat 
casting box you can buy. Per- 
fectly balanced. New design lock- 
up bar allows for quick change 
when regulating thickness of casts. 
Positive quick lock-up at four 
points on box with one lever 
movement. Write for complete 
catalog of Goss Stereotyping 
Machinery. 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO, 
CHICAGO + NEW YORK — LONDON 


AD WOMEN’S MEETING 


The League of Advertising Women 
of New York held their monthly dinner 
Oct. 19 at the Advertising Club. They 
were addressed by Helen Arthur, business 
manager of the Neighborhood Playhouse; 
John Farrar, Editor of the Bookman and 
Helen Woodward, author of “Through 
Many Windows.” 


Modern 
Composing Room 
Furniture 


as made by us will speed 
up production and re- 
duce costs—a real saving 
in your Pay Roll. Are 
you interested? If so, 
consult your regular deal- 
er in_ printers’ supplies 
or write us direct. 


Do it now! 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


Newspaper Conveyors 


take the papers in a steady stream, as fast as the 
presses can deliver them, up, overhead, around 
corners, through a ceiling orawall to wherever 
they're wanted for mailing or delivery. Elimi- 
nating waste and delay by their speedy, depend- 
able operation they are profitable equipment for 
papers large or small. Newspaper plants from 
London to Tokio have been using them for years. 

Let us tell you how you can speed deliveries 
from your presses. 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 
Pioneer Mfrs. of Electric Control cApparatus 
1203 St. Paul Avenue 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Don’t melt your metal twice to use 
it once. Write for trial offer. The 
Monomelt “Single Melting Sys 
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References gladly fori 
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4509-19 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago Illinois 
World Bldg., New York City 
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Sextuple color Press, Octuple and Double § 
tuple Presses. 


DUPLEX Metropolitan Quadruple stereot 
presses—print up to 32 pages. 


Available For Early Delivery 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPAR 
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New York Office..Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broad 
Chicago Office..........seeeees Monadnock Bi 


Hoe Patented Duo-Cooled Equipoise Curvall 


Casting Mould 


“Tt is essential to Success to be the first out 


with the news—and Minutes count.” 


This Hoe Curved Casting Mould is a time- 


saver, designed especially for Speed 


and 


Efficiency. Cold Water circulating through the 


stationary Lid and the concave Side, 
quick cooling for rapid Casting. 
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See ee ee 
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ITOR & PUBLISHER 
Classified Advertising 
Information 


TRANSIENT RATES 


SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .40 per line 
q 3 Times — .30 per lime 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash with Order) 
: 1 Time — .60 per line 
4 Times — .55 per line 


© space charge at same rate per line per 
tion as earned by frequency of insertion. 
al rates 

Editor & Publisher reserves the right to 
, edit or reject any advertisement. 


COUNT SIX WORDS TO LINE 


ADVERTISIN 


General Promotion 


irtising Promotion—If you want more 
peg communicate with the International 
| tions Service, Incorporated, Suite 1004, 


}Broadway, New York City. 


lines for Rochester Journal-American in 
¢ weeks. Only cost to newspaper is pub- 
cooperation. No commission. No expense. 
ess Daredevil Lockwood, care of Huber, 
ing Journal, Rochester, N. Y. 


ISINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


{ Brokers 


li@pportunity for Quick Buyer—Very de- 
ile weekly and job plant; exclusive field, 
& Jersey; earning handsome dividends—will 
au. the acid test. Reason for selling—owner 
publication in another state that requires 
iis attention. Initial payment is $10,000; 
., Shale, Times Bldg., New York. 


5 

‘Tany Respects this is the best newspaper 
“sition in the country. Exclusive field, 
ral west city of 12,000 with business district 
i. to average city of 25,000, embracing more 
9 100,000 population. Ad sales over $6,000 
onth; netting $15,000 to $20,000 a year. 
‘ed in own building worth $25,000. Com- 
© for $100,000; what terms will you require? 
4, 1390x. The H. F. Henrichs Agency, 
tifield, Ill. 
ee 
i Newspapers For Sale 

¥ Sale; expansion. Weekly newspaper in 
¢jland. Also chance to expand daily. Box 
5, Editor & Publisher. 


ktda—For Sale—High-class, snappy Weekly 
‘azine in solid thriving small city; cream of 
irtising patronage; exceptional expansion 


| close. Publisher-owner entering other 
0. Immediate. Care B-529, Editor & Pub- 
Sir, 

9 Sale—Daily newspaper in | California. 


ving. Town of 15,000. J 

I community and growing rapidly. 
§ in town. Fine substantial property. 
te plant in fine condition. 
xIlent future. $85,000. 
dir & Publisher. 


High class resi- 
Only 
Up 
Good circulation. 
Write Box B-503, 


i _ Newspapers Wanted 
eee 


nl Florida Daily wanted by client; mail 
lsarticulars, price, terms, H. W. Watts Co., 
» Box 781, Miami, Fla. 


—_—_—$——————————=a=LHeoe€=_ 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


| 


ee 
rlation—When quick, additional circulation 
pee becomes necessary, remember that our 
©y years in this one line of endeavor is 


Proof against experimenting. Write or 
"Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Builders—Blair & Austin, 1504 Cen- 


‘nip Club Campaigns. 


ustill Have Time to start a china campaign 
ung phenomenal results during the holi- 
vi The Albright China Co., Box 203 
N. J. (See our ad, issue of 10-2-26.) 


EDITORIAL 


Syndicate Features 


@New Paper This Week, Staff News: 
itn City, Tenn, For sample of a_ live, 
tt up-to- ate service, write Graphic Syndi- 


ne., 25 City Hall Place, New York. 
prt eatin 


- 


tra, 


» ve. Reading, Penn. Originators of Sales: 


EMPLOYMENT 
Help 


Wanted 


Advertising Salesman. Must be experienced 
and able to create and hold new accounts on 
daily paper near New York, Write, stating 
salary desired, experience, age, etc. Enclose 
photograph to be returned. Box B-518, Editor 
& Publisher, 


Advertising Salesman Wanted on new paper, 
20,000 circulation, city of 175,000 in Pennsyl- 
vania. Must be good copy writer. Excellent 
opportunity for man who wants to settle down 
With strong, new, fast-growing paper in one 
of the best cities in the country. Good pay to 
start and more as you develop. Address B-515, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Competent Copyreader—Eastern evening daily 
has attractive desk opening for young man 
who can do good work editing copy and writing 
heads. Speed, accuracy and judgment required. 
Box B-527, Editor & Publisher, 


Daily Newspaper in growing community, “with 
great future assured, near New York City, has 
opening on display advertising staff for depend- 
able man. Must be good salesman: Must have 
own car. Excellent opportunity. Give com- 
plete information and salary wanted. Box B- 
534, Editor & Publisher. ‘ 


Syndicate Feature Salesman, active in field, 
wanted to present excellent feature offerings; 
can be side line; commission; reply in con- 
fidence. Box B-521, Editor & Publisher. : 


Wanted, an experienced classified manager by 
Middle West newspaper with over 100,000 cir- 
culation. Seeking man now employed with a 
successful record of results. Applicant must 
have dignity, character and a forceful person- 
ality. Box B-530, Editor & Publisher. 


Se 
Situations Wanted 


a 
Advertising—Etficient all-round man—salesman, 
copy writer, manager—seeks Canadian or 
Northwest connection. Box B-517, Editor & 
Publisher, 


Advertising Man, twenty-three, experienced 
as Advertising Manager of small town daily, 
desires position of that nature with paper of 
5,000 circulation, or as assistant on larger 
paper. Writes convincing copy and makes 
attractive layouts. Can install classified sys- 


tem and co-operation bureau. B-522, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Advertising Manager now employed and with 
seven years’ experience, wants to connect with 
live organization where intensive. effort and 
results will justify permanent connection and 
future. Can furnish. best of -references as to 
character and ability to produce. Prefer city 
over 50,000. Age 27, married. B-520, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Advertising Salesman—Special Page and Spe- 
cial Edition, Experience. Now ready to handle 
such work, temporary or permanent basis. Pre- 
fer East. Box B-504, Editor & Publisher. 


An Editor and News Executive of substantial 
background, training and experience desires 
change from major newspaper for reasons which 
reflect no discredit. He.is capable of organizing 
staff and building good will. Standards of 
best newspaper practise can lift sleeping journal 
to frent rank. Can- eliminate waste. Title 
means little. Salary must be commensurate 
with responsibility. References and detailed 
record preliminary to interview supplied upon 
receipt of tentative proposition. Write A-981, 
Editor & Publisher. 


acta ee ee ee 
Assistant Publisher, business manager, adver- 
tising manager,’ of wide experience and un- 
beatable record as organizer and business: getter 
seeks wider field with greater opportunity. 
Now employed as business manager by Eastern 
city newspaper. Box B-506, Editor & Publisher. 
Assistant to Publisher—Young man (Christian), 
uriversity graduate (School of Business Admin- 
istration), seeks position as aid to busy pub- 
lisher in medium-sized city to learn manage- 
ment end. Can write, handle advertising and 
layout; understand accounting and auditing; 12 
years’ experience on medium and metropolitan 


(lailies. Practical printer with executive ex: 
perience. Now employed; best references; go 
anywhere, A-995, Editor & Publisher. ] 


4 
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Builder—I want to meet a weekly publisher who 
is ready to switch to a daily but hesitates, not’ 
knowing machine costs, equipment needs, or- 
ganization methods or news costs. I can save 
him my salary and. thousands more by careful! 
supervision and selection only of actual needs. 
Have record of two successes with third under 
way. Address Box-526, Editor &: Publisher. 


f 


| 
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Employment—Equipment—Services 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations Wanted 


Available at Once—Circulation Manager, 20 
years’ experience, 5,000 to 23,000, thorough 
knowledge of circulation, promotion, office sys- 
tems, collections, A. B. C., etc. At liberty 
due to consolidation. References. Address B- 
514, Editor & Publisher, 


Business Manager or Assistant to Publisher, 
Accountant, College education. Experienced in 


Advertising, Circulation, Office Management, 
Purchasing, Credits and General Promotion. 
Located city 275,000 central south. Prefer 


opportunity in smaller field where applicant’s 
qualifications will prove his worth. o Any- 
where. A-999, Editer & Publisher. 


i ee a 
Circulation Manager and boy promotion expert. 


Read my ad in this column, Editor & Publisher 
of October 16, 1926; under Box No. A-996, 


Circulation Manager—Consistent plugger; six 
years same firm; age 34; exceptional record. 
B-528, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation © Manager—Available immediately. 
Thirteen years’ active circulation experience on 
morning and evening metropolitan and smaller 
city dailies. Gilt-edge credentials from all past 
employers. Have specialized in circulation. 
Thoroughly conversant with the rules of Audit 
Bureau of Circulation. I want an opportunity 
with live publication where results count. Wire 
or write H. C. Brown, 1133 Burnett street, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Composing Room Superintendent wishes posi- 
tion where efficiency and ability are desired. 
Fourteen years in charge of one plant, now in 
charge of composing room ot morning and 
afternoon paper. Prefer to go South on morn- 
ing paper, but intend making a change, and 
would like te hear from manager or publisher 
desiring a reliable, permanent man, Can give 
reference. A-991, Editor & Publisher. 
ee ea er 
Desk Man-—Seeks position on daily. Reporting 
and rewrite also. Available at once. Box B- 
532, Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial Writer—Young man, Washington cor- 
respondent, desires editorial position on southern 
Democratic daily; good writer—forceful, clear 
style; available Dec. 1; Al reference. Box 
B-516, Editor & Publisher. 

ee ee ee a es 
Executive—Former successful publisher experi- 
enced in all departments seeks wider field. 
Now engaged on metropolitan daily. Ready 
Nov. 15. Box B-532, Editor & Publisher. 


ee ORB no ET UE io 2 deg i Be a ae 
Foremanship in Florida by resourceful execu- 
tive, expert in production of up-to-date daily at 
minimum cost; good makeup, adman and 
operator; Florida references. E. Bentley, 97 
Chestnut Street, Nutley, New Jersey. 


ee ee nee ee ee ee 
Literary Worker, Editor, Proofreader, expert. 
16 years experience. See editors’ Standard 
pets $75 week. F. H. Dewey, Laurel Springs, 
Nie Je 


Makeup Editor, metropolitan experience 
tabloid and standard size newspapers. Thor- 
oughly reliable. At liberty Nov. 15. Box 
B-531, Editor & Publisher, 

ee ee eS ea 
Managing Editor with wide experience de- 
sires position city of 30,000 up. Box B-519, 
Editor & Publisher. 


eee eS a SS tt be eee 
Mr. Publisher—Capable Advertising Manager 
or Salesman, Copy Writer, will join your or- 
ganization immediately. A builder of consistent 
space users. Box B-524, Editor & Publisher. 

News Executive, thoroly experienced. Now 
employed wants job as managing or news editor 
of paper in city under 100,000. Can rebuild 
staff, develop new news sources. Prefer paper 
in a rut. A-1, B-533, care Editor & Publisher. 


Reporter—Desk Man, 24, wants position in 
South, Four years’ experience in Alabama 
and Florida. B-523, Editor & Publisher. 


Thoroughly Experienced N ewspaper 
Wants clesk 
$50. 


xp Man— 
position afternoon daily, six days— 
Address Bex B-507, Editor & Publisher. 


A ee a ie a eee 
Young Man with thorough knowledge of cir- 
culation desires change. 25 years of age. 
Single. Five years’ practical experience as man- 
ager of circulation department of newspapers in 
towns of fifty to one hundred thousand. Address 
Box A-986, Editcr & Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment for Sale 


For Sale—Hoe 24-page straight line, 3-deck 
press, 21% cut-off, 12, 12% or 13 ems, 8 
columns, 20” in excellent condition, and can be 
seen in operation. Can be used for color ma- 
chine. Has three color fountains, reversible 
eylinders. Have purchased press with larger 
capacity and cah be bought right if sold at 
once. Winston-Salem Sentinel, Winston-Salem, 


on 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment for Sale 


For Sale: Practically new 24-page Duplex 
Tubular Press with complete stereotype equip- 
ment, turtles and chases; also motor drive and 
automatic control. Reason for selling—consoli- 
dation.. The Plain Speaker-Standard-Sentinel, 
Hazleton, Pa. 


Job Presses, Paper Cutters, Wire Stitchers, 
etc.—A complete line. Overhauled and guar- 
anteed machines at bargain prices. Easy 
terms. Hoffmann Type & Engraving Co., 114 
FE. 13th St., N. Y. City. 


Photo-Engraving plant for sale. Ideal for one 
or two men. Miles Machinery Co., 409 W. 
26th St., New York, 


a Se See Laer > as, es iis 
Printers’, Bookbinders’ Outfitters—Modern cut- 
cost equipment, also rebuilt machinery. Con- 
ner, Fendler Branch, A. T. F. Co., New York 
City. 


EE a ae ee ee Se 
Used Goss Matt Roller for wet mats only, for 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co., 1535 
So. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


Equipment Wanted 


Pie ke 2 lt 
Ali Kinds of Photo-Engraving, electrotyping 
and stereotyping equipment wanted. We od 
cash. Miles Machinery Co., 409 W. 26th St., 
New York. 


Newspaper Properties 


Bought, Sold and 
Appraised. 
All negotiations 
confidential. 


PALMER, DEWITT & 


PALMER 
350 Madison Ave., New York 
Business Established in 1899. 


CONSOLIDATION 


The merging of newspaper interests is 
a subject that has received special study 
and investigation by this firm for nearly 
17 years. It is a big subject and requires 


considerable technical knowledge, both as 


to valuation and operating methods. When 
properly organized, the results are never 
disappointing, 


We have been factors in many important 
consolidations, sales and appraisals, 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES | 


OVER DLWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS we have conducted 
a service bureau for employers 
and position seekers in Advertis- 
ing-Publishing field. Our lists 
include men and women fitted ( 
for positions up to highest re- 
sponsibility in all departments of 
newspapers, class journals, ad- 
vertising agencies and publicity 
departments of mercantile and 
manufacturing concerns. Regis- 
tration free. No charge to 
employers. 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, [NC 
SECURITY BLDG. SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


A copy of EDITOR & PUB.- 
LISHER reaches practically every 
Publisher and his executives: 
Your advertisement in its col- 


umns is a salesman ever present 
—hacked by the prestige gained 
and maintained by this publica- 
tion in every newspaper office. 


> 
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HOE stores might be induced to take 

extra space with a sales campaign that 
included a contest among users of their 
shoes in the writing of letters telling 
how well a pair of shoes, their shoes, 
stood up under the daily grind. Small 
prizes could be offered, either in money 
or shoes, for the best letters—F. D. H., 
Rockford, Il. 


A window display of old files of the 
Yakima (Wash.) Herald and Republic 
in that city showed the progress of jour- 
nalism in the last few decades, style of 
dress, make-up, etc., as the paper fell into 
step with modern trends. Even to lay- 
men, the copies of the first issues, some 
30 years ago, side by side with the new 
issues fresh from the presses, formed a 
striking contrast and an interesting win- 
dow display.—C. M. L., Seattle, Wash. 


Daily newspapers, especially Sunday 
papers, might find an index to advertis- 
ing good promotion. I have heard many 
women complain that they can’t find the 
ad they want in large issues—Norman 
J. Radder, Bloomington, Ind. 


December 12 will be the 25th anniver- 
sary of the first use of radio. Marconi 
signalled the letter “S” from England, 
and it was received in Newfoundland 
Dec. 12, 1901. Why not use the idea for 
a page layout of radio advertisements, 
stressing the progress made in the 25 
years? The page could be gotten up 
easily and at that particular time would 
also be appropriate for Christmas adver- 
tising —L. B. Edwards, Bloomington, Ind. 


Inasmuch as National Apple Week 
will be observed Oct. 31 to Nov. 
throughout the country, opportunity is 
afforded for advertising by not only apple 
men, produce and commission houses, but 
restaurants serving baked apples, apple 
dumplings, etc., and bakeries featuring 
apple pies and tarts—C. M. L., Seattle, 
Wash. 


One newspaper took this method of 
proving to its advertisers that it was 
read. It announced that the paper would 
be good for 25 cents in trade at the stores 
advertising in that issue. The paper had 
to be presented when the goods were 
bought. The stores laid in a stock of 
old papers that kept the baler busy.— 
A. B., Austin, Minn. 


A page headed with: “A Gift a 
Week,” and a talk about making it easier 
to remember everybody by starting early 
to buy gifts one at a time, ought to sell 
easily to commence in October and run 
once a week for ten weeks. It facilitates 
selling such a series to make a flat single 
charge to cover the entire run. Copy 
should be changed each week—Fremont 
Kutnewsky, San Luis Obispo, Cal. 


Massachusetts newspapers may take 


advantage of the new compulsory auto- 


COMPLETE WIRE REPORTS 
FOR EVENING AND SUNDAY 
PAPERS 


International 


News Service 


“Get It FIRST but First Get It 
RIGHT” 


63 Park Row 
NEW YORK CITY 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE 
PAID 


FOR EACH 
IDEA 
PUBLISHED 


mobile law by securing a group of local 
insurance ads to run any time during the 
week or on their automobile page. The 
text accompanying ads may consist of a 
resume of the provisions of the new law 
or questions and answers as to many 
points arising from the law. Suggest 
that the automobile owner get in touch 
with his insurance agent and print a cou- 
pon for him to mail to his agent or 
broker.—Cole, Fall River, Mass. 


[NTERVIEW leading auto dealers on 
how regular people are in settling for 
machines on the time-payment basis. 
What percentage of the sales go bad? 
Isn’t it true that a great measure of the 
buyers carry out their agreements, so 
that the dealers have no trouble?—T. J. 
B., Scranton, Pa. 


Football will be over within a month, 
Basketball gets going after Christmas. 
Bowling is the space-eater all the time. 
But what about ice sports? Have you 
a hockey team? Have you any fancy 
skaters—boys and girls? Begin now to 
list names and be ready to spring a con- 
test of the former and exhibitions of the 
latter. Remember the screen news reels 
are already showing winter sports’ pic- 
tures, last winter’s, of course).—A. C. 


A hotcake and waffle recipe contest is 
the novel Fall stunt undertaken by the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer (Wash.) These 
are the beginning of real waffle days, and 
experiments with the waffle iron and 
neighborly tete-a-tetes over its aroma are 
producing some interesting and _ taste 
recipes for the women’s section, and the 
prizes offered by the paper—C. M. L., 
Seattle, Wash. 

The Rockford (ill.) Morning Star 
uses an original head on its break-over 
stories from page one, with the words 
“More About” forming the top line, 
while below, adequately spaced, in much 
larger type, are the first words of the 
front page head. It is different, at least. 
—R. D. F., Westfield, Mass. 


With the idea of attracting more read- 


How To Play 


GOLF 


By JOHNNY FARRELL 


Famous Teacher of That Game 


24 LESSONS 
Illustrated 


For release daily 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 
New York City 


“KNOW YOUR GROCERIES—” 


And Tie Up With National Newspaper 
Copy, Armour Man Advises 


Charles W. Meyers, director of trade 
relations for Armour & Co., Chicago, 
addressing the Iowa Retail Grocers’ and 
General Merchants’ Association at Des 
Moines last week, declared that every 
retailer should be a thorough reader of 
the daily newspapers and should co-ordi- 
nate his displays by “tuning in” on the 
national advertising campaigns of the 
goods they carry. 

“By reading the newspaper, the retailer 
is enabled to sense the public pulse. The 
buying public today is an absolutely 
changed entity from a few years ago, 
and to make the proper appeal the grocer 
must be a constant and consistent adver- 
tiser of his business,’ he said. ‘There 
are plenty of opportunities in the retail 
business for the merchant who ‘knows 
his groceries. 
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ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE PAID 
FOR EACH 
mew ON Cane 
PUBLISHED 


ers to its Forum columns and at the same 
time adding to the appearance of the 
editorial page, the Springfield (Mass.) 
Union runs a single-column box daily 
containing the outstanding sentence of 
each letter, followed by the same signa- 
ture as is attached to the letter. The 
box is captioned, “In Today’s Forum,” 
and is set in italics —R. D. F., Westfield, 
Mass. 

How many lawyers are there in your 
town? Who is the oldest? A short his- 
tory of the bar association of the city, 
district or circuit, will aid in rounding 


Kerney’s Story 
of Wilson 


for the first time released for 


NEWSPAPERS 


is being bought by editors from 


coast to coast 


Territory closing rapidly 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
373 Fourth Avenue New York 
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Editors’ Feature 
Service 


Over 100 independent news- 
papers throughout the coun- 
try subscribe to this fine 
daily service as a protection 
against rising feature costs. 


Six Pages Daily 
Illustrations in Mat Form 


Write or wire for samples, 
price and territory. 


Editors’ Feature Service, Inc. 


1819 Broadway, New York 
Allied with Johnson Features, Inc. 


out a good feature story. Then, too, 
mous cases in which they have part 
pated, if they do not touch on pers 
still living, will tend to give the out 
a “kick.’—Jellison, Dubuque, lowa. 


“Meeting the Cameraman’ is a d 
feature in the Portland (Me.) Pr 
Herald that hundreds of readers ne 
fail to look for every morning. It } 
spicy chat underneath a two-column | 
ture of two persons snapped on P 
land’s streets. The two are told at 
end of the comment that they will 
presented with two tickets apiece { 
particular motion picture house by | 
senting that page of the paper—L 
Richwagen, Portland (Me.) Expre. 


What is the chief point of inter 
the visitors to your city? Your 
man can get a few snappy inte 
each day from visitors (not busi 
men) regarding just what they 
that was interesting that day.—The 
McKee, Cleveland, O. 


The Wife, the Home, 
the Job 


Can a Woman Success- 


fully Run All Three? 


Seven Weekly Articles by 
Seven Different Women 


FIRST ORDERS RECEIVED 
Boston Globe 
Detroit Free Press 
Baltimore Sun 
Louisville Courier-Journal 


7 The 0’Dell Newspaper Service 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York City | 
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How’s Your Oil 

Greatest Circulation | 
Mileage with 

NEA Service Feature: 


Write for samples and rates | 


NEA Service, Inc. 


1200 West Third Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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UNITED PRESS Assoc 
World Building New Y 
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The Worlds Richest Market 


Compare the markets of the world—in wealth—industry and commerce. Study 
the buying habits of each class or group of people and you will always find New 
York State on top of the list. 


In New York State the advertiser is not limited in buying or selling power. Every 
product that the world erows or manufactures can be sold in the Empire State. 
There is always a market awaiting the advertiser who has something worth 


while to offer to New York’s eleven million consumers. There is no limit to qual- 
ity, quantity or price. The best is not good enough for some of its buyers. 


You can reach the world’s ereatest and richest market thru the newspapers 
listed below. 


ie. oe ee 


Cireu- 2,500 10,000 Cireu- 2,500 10,000 
lation Lines Lines lation Lines Lines 
**Albany Evoning News................+ (E) 34,444 10 .10 **New Rochelle Standard-Star............ (E) 8,598 04 04 
**Albany Knickerbocker Press............ (M) 34,018 eh oti +The. Sun) iNew, eWorkusdcceees acca (E) 265,000 .60 56 
**Albany Knickerbocker Press............. (8) 56,924 16 16 iNew York Timestannciiatat occ oe (M) 358,350 .80 784 
*Amsterdam Recorder-Democrat ......... (E) 7,824 04 04 qivew, > Yorks Pimesy.ccfecghscicae tle oaccaotas (8) 591,425 1,00 .98 
PUTA retTI CLGLZ ONIN of ces) oic.ch0 orcscis isi cists eieve a8 (E) 6,278 065 .055 tfNew York Herald-Tribune.............. (S) 345,484 693 672 
ee erooklyn Daily. Baglo... cnc. cscciis vases (E) 73,764 22 122 TiNew: Work: Worlds. tcc. cccctensc.czcenn (M) 287,682 595 58 
Se pBrookivyn Daily Kagle:... sic ceccesceeess (8) 84,997 22 22 TiNows, York World cnties< ssn steer (S) 582,929 .595 58 
§ Buffalo Courier-Express ............. (M) 118,588 22 +22 jtNew York Evening World.............. (E) 294,442 505 58 
**%* ) Buffalo Courier-Express ......0..+-0+. (8) 154,046 30 +80 *Niagara Falls Gazetto.........6.-..00+5 (E) 21,508 07 07 
**Bufelo! Eyoning Nows:.......0...s.-e08 (E) 138,294 +25 125 *P orth Oheatereitem:. yrnic ct hee (E) 4,695 .03 03 
TBuffalo Evening Times.................. (E) 107,027 21 21 “Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise....... (E) 12,974 06 06 
j {buffalo Bunday Times.........0..00000% (8) 127,231 21 a1 *Rochester Times-Union ................ (E) 70,660 wel .20 
{ tCorning Evening Leader................ (E) 9,098 05 .05 *Syractise Tournal 40 .6...cutioeccs cote dew (E) 64,910 16 .16 
| *Elmire Star-Gazette Advertiser...... (E&M) 34,370 coil 11 Se Vroy eCOrds stain cei carseat teen (M&E) 22,679 06 .06 
| *Freeport Daily Review..........c00s000> (E) 9,011 05 05 {Watertown Standard <.........0.es0..- (E) 18,220 07 07 
i *Goneva Daily Times. <2)... .6.060000000+. (E) 5,292 .04 .04 *Watertown! Times eenae sane ie... (E) 17,386 .08 .08 
**Gloversville Leader Republican.......... (E) 7,238 .035 ,035 
*Ithaca Journal-News ........sccecsecess (E) 7,567 05 05 ** A, B, C, Statement, March 31, 1926. 
**Jamestown Morning Post............... (M) 11,722 04 .035 tf Government Statement, March $1, 1926, 
*Middletown Times-Press ............... (E) 7,145 04 .04 *** Merged as Buffalo Courier-Express, June 14, 1926, 
**Mount Vernon Daily Argus............. (BE) 10,437 05 05 t+ Government Statement, Oct, 1, 1926, 


*Newburgh Daily News...............0+; (E) 12,130 06 .06 * A, B, C, Statement, Oct. 1, 1926, 
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“FLASH” 


=e |LASH! A second’s startled silence and—a short; 
sharp message that may hold a hundred tragedies. 


Ne 

X) Then the deluge! Stories “big” a second before 
==! are broken by breathless bulletins.  Datelines are 

killed before they are copied. Streamered sensations scheduled 

for page one, sink into back-page oblivion. Brilliant leads hope- 

fully slugged “more,” perish abruptly on the dead-hook. 


And meanwhile money is spent unchecked, lives are risked, 
recordsare broken as every resource of each of the great news-gather- 
ing agencies is strained to deliver the one big scoop of the day. 


The Consolidated Press pays full tribute to these great 
achievements, but it does not compete for their honors. 
It has its own appointed task. — 


Through fire and flood, while champions battle or candi- 
dates compete, through wars and rumors of war, the steady flow 
of copy into each department of the newspaper from the writers 
of “the news behind the news” is never interrupted. 


Sports, politics, finance, business, fashions, national affairs, 
radio, world news of human interest, come through each in its 
accorded time. 


Thus each financial dispatch, each intricate financial table 


clears with the rigid regularity of the stroke of the gong on 
the “big board” on Broad Street. 


Nothing short of an act of Providence can break the 
schedule of The Consolidated Press. 


The Consolidated Press Association 


Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Paris 
Eighth Floor Third Floor Third Floor Fourth Floor 
World Building Daily News Building Bulletin Building 19 Rue d’Antin 


"HIS ISSUE: MECHANICAL CENSUS OF MORE THAN 2,000 DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
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OndestPcblishers'and Aperenn urnal: in America Hei og 
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—and Publishing More Than 50%of 
the Goodyear Chicago Advertising 


MONG the national ad- 

vertisers who place 
more than 50% of. their 
total Chicago newspaper 
advertising in The Chicago 
Daily News is the Good- 
vearmelires and.) Rou bib er 
Company. 


Their advertising in The 
Daily News, placed by 
Erwin, Wasey & Com- 
pany, totaled 4,880 agate 
lines in the first eight 
months of 1926, or 68.4% 


be ———— of their total Chicago 


ees 


newspaper advertising. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities 


Advertising Representatives : 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly Woodward & Kelly C. Geo, Krogness 
110 E. 42d St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. Fine Arts Building 253 First National Bank Bldg. 
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Scott “Multi-Unit” Balcony Type Double Sextuple Press. Atlartic City Press-Union Installation 


The Scott “Multi-Unit” Balcony Type 


—installed as a double sextuple in the plant of 
the Atlantic City Press-Union. This installa- 
tion gives all the advantages of an under-fed 
press without calling for the building of pits or 
for the utilization of two floors. A solid foun- 
dation 10 inches below the finished floor line 
and a fourteen foot ceiling only are required. 


‘The Balcony Type Press, in fact, is an under-fed 


press installed upon one floors ite therciore: 


conserves valuable space while providing maxi- 
mum accessibility to both the presses and the 
paper rolls. Pressmen can watch the paper rolls ° 
at all times and it is easy to change both rolls 
and plates. 


The development of the Balcony Type “Mult- 
Unit” Press is still another step in Scott achieve- 
ment. We will be glad to discuss the possibilities 
of this type of installation as applied to your 
particular press room conditions. 


Multi-Unit’ and “Straight-Unit™ Presses 
Cylinder Speed—400 r. p. m. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory : : 
New York Office - ° 
Chicago Office - 


Cable Address : 


- Plainfield, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
1457 Broadway 
- 1330 Monadnock. Block 


WALTSCOTT NEW YORK 
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To Correct The Record 


The six months’ linage reports which appeared in the Editor: and 
Publisher, issue of September 25, 1926, gave a very incomplete 
picture of The Baltimore Sun’s position among the big newspapers 
of the country. @ The following corrections are made to show The 
Baltimore Sun’s great advertising volume. 


Listed newspapers which led in vol- 
ume of total linage included: LEADERS IN NATIONAL 


Detroit News (es) ........ 17,427,326 Morning and Sunday 
Miami Herald (ms) ......: 17,162,698 
Chicago Tribune (ms) .... 16,830,261 
New York Times (msy .... 15,303,788 New York Times ........ 3,744,232 
Washington Star (es) ..... 14,381,594 Jacksonville Times-Union . 3,119,662 
St. Petersburg Times (ms). 14,065,898 Ghicaromlnbunem-nrriaeecrc 3,116,976 
Los Angeles Times (ms) .. 13,608,084 Boston Herald ........... 2,924,724 
Pittsburgh Press (es) ..... 12,921,958 New York Herald Tribune 2,914,620 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch (es) 12,689,880 Cl i 

Fy : eveland Plain Dealer .... 2,569,189 
Los Angeles Examiner (ms). 11,746,572 “1adelphi Publi TA : 
Columbus Dispatch (es) ... 11,492,383 Philadelphia Public i 
Chicago News (e) ......... 11,274,931 2 ee eee 2,547,076 
Philadelphia Inquirer (ms) 11,231,200 St. Louis Globe-Democrat . 2,425,567 
Philadelphia Bulletin (e) .. 11,093,397 Detroit Free Press ....... 2,358,076 
Newark News (e) ......... 10,772,033 Balti more Los Angeles Times ....... 2,276,596 
Cleveland Plain Dealer (ms) 10,214,089 Miami Herald ts. aceite 1,988,722 
Tampa Tribune (ms) ..... 10,039,372 Sun(ms) P Portland Oregonian ....... 1,868,874 
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Quality and Quantity 


In a Single Medium 


¢PHILADELPHIA’S newspaper advertising 

situation is unique in its appeal to the 
national advertiser, in that one newspaper— 
The Bulletin—offers both quality and quantity. 


The Bulletin enjoys the confidence of its 
readers to an unprecedented extent. In the 
radius of its circulation—the largest in 
Philadelphia and the third largest in the U. S. 
—over 3,000,000 persons reside. U.S. Census 
averages 4.5 to a family. No other newspaper 
offers such complete coverage and domination 
at one minimum cost. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating 
in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


Che Ebening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


“% Average daily net paid circulation . 
In for the six months ending aes Waianae ae 
: ° 5) ulletin is larger tha 
Philadelphia September 30, 1926 that of any other Phil- 
nearly everybody reads 


adelphia newspaper 
& 3 5 () 9 6 and is the third largest 
9 in the United States. 


copies a day 
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“VALUE OF ADVERTISING UNDERESTIMATED”—COOLIDGE 


Complete Text of the President's Address Before Annual Convention, American Association of 
Advertising Agencies in Washington, October 27 


OMETIMES it seems as though our 
generation fails to give the proper 
estimate and importance to the values of 
life. Results appear to be secured so 
easily that we look upon them with in- 
difference. We take too many things as 
a matter of course, when in fact they 
haye been obtained for us only as the 
‘result of ages of effort and sacrifice. We 
look ‘at our economic condition upon 
which we are absolutely dependent for 
the comforts and even the necessaries of 
life, and forgetting that it all rests on 
industry, thrift, and management, dismiss 
it lightly as a matter that does not con- 
cern us. Occasionally our attention is 
directed to our political institutions, which 
have been secured for us through the dis- 
interested exertion of generations of 
patriotism, and, going along oblivious to 
the fact that they are the sole guarantees 
of our rights to life and liberty, we turn 
away with the comforting thought that 
we can let some party committee attend 
to getting out the vote and that probably 
the Government will run itself all right 
anyway. Then perhaps we are attracted 
by the buildings erected for education, or 
the temples dedicated to religious worship, 
and, without stopping to realize that these 
are the main source of the culture of 
society and the moral and spiritual life of 
the people we pass them by as the concern 
very largely of schoolmasters and clergy- 
men. We have become so accustomed to 
the character of our whole, vast, and in- 
tricate system of existence that we do not 
ordinarily realize its enormous import- 
ance, 
‘It seems to me probable that of all our 
economic life the element on which we 
ate inclined to place too low an estimate 
is advertising. When we come in con- 
tact with our great manufacturing plants, 
our extensive systems of transportation, 
our enormous breadth of agriculture, 
or the imposing structures of com- 
merce and finance, we are’ forced to 
gain a certain impression by their very 
magnitude, even though we do not stop 
to consider ali their implications. By the 
very size and nature of their material 
form they make an appeal to the senses, 
even though their import does not reach 
the understanding. But as we turn 
through the pages of the press and the 
Periodicals, as we catch the flash of bill- 
boards along the railroads and the high- 
ways, all of which have become enor- 
mous vehicles of the advertising art, I 
doubt if we realize at all the impressive 
Part that these displays are coming more 
and more to play in modern life. Even 
the most casual observation, however, re- 
veals to us that advertising has become a 
great business. It requires for its main- 
tenance investments of great amounts of 
Capital, the occupation of large areas of 
floor space, the employment of an enor- 
mous number of people, heavy shipments 
through the United States mails, wide 
service by telephone and telegraph, broad 
use of the printing and paper trades, and 
€ utmost skill in direction and manage- 
Ment. In its turnover it runs into hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars each year. 
en we stop to consider the part 


~ 


which advertising plays in the modern 
life of production and trade we see that 
basically it is that of education. It in- 
forms its readers of the existence and 
nature of commodities by explaining the 
advantages to be derived from their use 
and creates for them a wider demand. It 
makes new thoughts, new desires, and new 
actions. By changing the attitude of mind 
it changes the material condition of the 
people. Somewhere I have seen ascribed 
to Abraham Lincoln the statement that 
“In this and like communities public senti- 
ment is everything. With public senti- 
ment nothing can fail; without it nothing 
can succeed; consequently he who molds 
public sentiment goes deeper than he who 
enacts statutes or pronounces decisions. 
He makes statutes and decisions possible 
or impossible to be executed.” Advertis- 
ing creates and changes this foundation of 
all popular ‘action, public sentiment, or 
public opinion. It is the most potent in- 
fluence in adopting and changing the 
habits and modes of life, affecting what 
we eat, what we wear, and the work and 
play of the whole Nation. Formerly it 
was an axiom that competition was the 
life of trade. Under .the methods of the 
present. day it would seem to be more 
appropriate to say that advertising is 
the life of trade. Two examples of this 
influence have come to me in a casual way. 
While I can not vouch for the details, I 
believe in their outline they are sub- 
stantially correct. One relates to an Am- 
erican industry that had rather phenom- 
enal growth and prosperity in the late 
eighties and early nineties, being the 
foundation of the one or two large for- 
tunes. In its development it had been a 
most generous advertiser. A time came 


when various concerns engaged in this 


line of manufacturing were merged and 
consolidated. There being no longer any 
keen competition, it was felt that it was 
how no longer necessary to explain to 
the public the value of this product or 
the superiority of one make over another. 
In order to save the large expense that 
had been made for that purpose, adver- 
tising was substantially abandoned. The 
inevitable result followed, which all 
well-informed trade quarters now know 
would follow. But the value of adver- 
tising was not so well understood 25 
or 30 years ago. This concern soon 
became almost a complete failure. As I 
recall, it had to be reorganized, entailing 
great losses. This line of trade was later 
revived under the direction and counsel of 
some of its old managers, and with the 
proper amount of publicity became a suc- 
cessful enterprise. 

But let us turn from the unfortunate ex- 
perience of the loss that occurred through 
lack of advertising to an example of gain 
that was made through the shrewd appli- 
cation of this principle. In a somewhat 
typical American community a concern 
was engaged in an industrial enterprise. 
Its employes were not required to be men 
of great skill. Oftentimes they were new 
arrivals in this country who had been 
brought up to be accustomed to the 
meager scale of living abroad. Their 
wants were not large, so that under the 
American rate of wages they found it 
possible to supply themselves and their 
families without working anywhere near 
full time. As a result, production was 
low compared with the number employed 
and was out of proportion to the overhead 
expense of management and capital costs. 
Some fertile mind conceived the idea of 
locating a good milliner in that communi- 
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seems to me probable that of all our economic life the element on 
which we are inclined to place too low an estimate is advertising.” 


“When we stop to consider 
the part which advertising plays 
in the modern life of produc- 
tion and trade we see that basic: 
ally it is that of education.” 


“Tt is to be seen that adver- 
tising is not economic waste. 
It ministers to the true develop- 
ment of trade.” 


“There can be no permanent 
basis for advertising except a 
representation of the exact truth. 
Whenever deception, falsehood, 
and fraud creep in they under- 
mine the whole structure.” 


“Advertising ministers to the 
spiritual side of trade. It is a 
great power that has been in- 
trusted to your keeping which 
charges you with the high re- 
sponsibility of inspiring and 
ennobling the business world.” 


ty. The wares of this shop were gener- 
ously advertised through window display, 
newspaper space, and circularization. I 
suppose that every head of a family knows 
that a new bonnet on the head of one of 
the women in the neighborhood is con- 
tagious. The result in that community 
almost at once was better wearing apparel 
for the women, which necessitated more 
steady employment for the men. The out- 
put ot the plant was greatly increased, its 
cost units were reduced, its profits were 
enlarged, it could sell its product to its 
customers at a lower figure, and the whole 
industry was improved. More wealth was 
produced. But the reaction went even 


further. The whole standard of living 
in that locality was raised. All the people 
became better clothed, better fed, and 


better housed. They had aspirations, and 
the means to satisfy them, for the finer 
things of life. All of this came from the 
judicious application of the principle of 
advertising. 

The system which brought about these 
results is well known to the members of 
this association. You have seen innumer- 
able instances where concerns have failed 
through lack of advertising and innumer- 
able others where they have made a suc- 
cess through the right kind and amount of 
publicity. Under its stimulation the 
country has gone from the old hand 
methods of production which were so slow 
and laborious with high unit costs and low 
wages to our present great factory system 
and its mass production with the astonish- 
ing result of low unit costs and high 
wages. The preeminence of America in 
industry, which has constantly brought . 
about a reduction of costs, has come very 
largely through mass production. Mass 
production is only possible where there is 
mass demand. Mass demand has been 
created almost entirely through the de- 
velopment of advertising. 

In former days goods were expected to 
sell themselves. Oftentimes they were 
carried about from door to door. Other- 
wise, they were displayed on the shelves 
and counters of the merchant. The public 
were supposed to know of these sources of ' 
supply and depend on themselves for their 
knowledge of what was to be sold.’ 
Modern business could neither have been 
created nor can it be maintained on any 
such system. It constantly requires pub- 
licity. It is not enough that goods are 
made, a demand for them must also be 
made. It is on this foundation of enlarg- 
ing production through the demands 
created by advertising that very much of 
the success of the American industrial 
system rests. j 

It will at once occur to those who have 
given any thought to these subjects how 
important it is to the continuing success of 
the business which this gathering repre- 
sents, and to the general welfare of the 
country, that the conditions under which 
these results have been secured should be 
maintained. It is our high rate of wages 
which brings about the greatest distribu- 
tion of wealth that the world has ever seen 
and provides the enormous capacity for 
the consumption .of all kinds of commodi- 
ties which characterizes our country. With 
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our improved machinery, with the great 
increase in power that has come from 
steam and electricity, with the application 
of engineering methods to production, the 
output of each individual engaged in our 
industrial and agricultural life is steadily 
increasing. The elimination of waste 
through standardization has been another 
most important factor in this direction. 
If we proceed under our present system, 
there would appear to be little reason to 
doubt that we can continue to maintain 
all of these high standards in wages, in 
output, and in consumption indefinitely, 
and with our home markets as a founda- 
tion increase our foreign commerce by a 
greater exchange of those commodities in 
which we are peculiarly favored for the 
commodities of other nations in which 
they have a special advantage. But noth- 
ing would appear to be plainer than that 
this all depends upon the maintenance of 
our American scale of wages, which is 
the main support of our home market 

It is to be seen that advertising is not 
an ecdnomic waste. It ministers to the 
true development of trade. It is no doubt 
possible to waste money through wrong 
methods of advertising, as it can be 
wasted through wrong methods in any de- 
partment of industry. But rightfully ap- 
plied, it is the method by which the desire 
is created for better things. When that 
once: exists, new ambition is develoned 
for the creation and use of wealth. The 
uncivilized make little progress because 
they have few desires. The inhabitants 
of our country are stimulated to new 
wants in all directions. In order to 
satisfy their constantly increasing desires 
they necessarily expand their productive 
power. They create more wealth because 
it is only by that method that they can 
satisfy their wants. It is this constantly 
enlarging circle that represents the in- 
creasing progress of civilization. 

A great power has been placed in the 
hands of those who direct the advertising 
policies of our country, and power is al- 
ways coupled with responsibilities. No 
occupation is charged with greater obliga- 
tions than that which partakes of the 
nature of education. Those engaged in 
that effort are changing the trend of 
human thought. They are molding the 
human mind. Those who write upon that 
tablet write for all eternity. There can 
be no permanent basis for advertising ex- 
cept a representation of the exact truth. 
Whenever deception, falsehood, and fraud 
creep in they undermine the whole struc- 
ture. They damage the whole art. The 
efforts of the Government to secure cor- 
rect labels, fair trade practices. and equal 
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opportunity for all our inhabitants is 
fundamentally an effort to get the truth 
into business. The Government can do 
much in this direction by setting up cor- 
rect standards, but all its efforts will fail 
unless it has the loyal support of the busi- 
ness men of the Nation. If our com- 
mercial life is to be clean and wholesome 
and permanent in the last resort, it will 
be because those who are engaged in it 
are determined to make it so. The ulti- 
mate reformers of business must be the 
business men themselves. My conception 
of what advertising agencies want is a 
business world in which the standards are 
se high that it will only be necessary for 
them to tell the truth about it. It will 
never be possible to create a permanent 
desire for things which do not have a 
permanent worth. It is my belief that 
more and more the trade of our country 
is conforming to these principles. 

The National Government has a large 
interest in all these problems, though 
many of them are confined in their juris- 
diction to the States. The general wel- 
fare of the country, its progress and pros- 
perity, are very intimately connected with 
the commerce that flows from agriculture 
and industry. Unless that be in a healthy 
condition, constantly expanding, securing 
reasonable profits, employment begins to 
fail, sooner or later wages begin to fall, 
markets are over-supplied, movements of 
freight decrease, factories are idle, and 
the results of all these are that want and 
distress creep into the home. You can 
easily draw the converse of this picture. 
It has been the almost universal experi- 
ence in American life of late. Local con- 
ditions here and there have brought con- 
trary results, probably unavoidable for a 
long time to come, but in the main the 
country has been and is prosperous. Per- 
haps the most creditable aspect of our 
present prosperity is that wages are high 
while profits have been moderate. That 
means that the results of prosperity are 
going more and more into the homes of 
the land and less into the enrichment of 
the few, more and more to the men and 
women and less and less to the capital 
which is engaged in our economic life. If 
,this were not so, this country could not 
support 20,000,000 automobiles, purchase 
so many radios; and install so many tele- 
phones. From a recent fear of being ex- 
ploited by large aggregations of wealth, 
the people of America are learning to 
make such great concerns their most faith- 
ful servants. This problem is not entirely 
solved yet. Here and there abuses occur, 
but business is gradually being taught 
that the only method of permanent suc- 


cess lies in an honest, faithful, conscien- 
tious service to the public. 

You are familiar with the efforts which 
the Federal Government has been making 
to contribute to peace and prosperity dur- 
ing the recent reconstruction period. We 
are steadily reducing our national debt, 
cutting down the interest charges. We 
have released hundreds of thousands of 
people from the. unproductive field of 
Government employment to the productive 
field of business life. The burdens of 
taxation have been so far removed that 
they are now for the most part lightly 
borne, and the disproportionate charges 
formerly made to supply the public 
revenues have been released to flow into 
the avenues of trade and investment. We 
have supplied large sums for the re- 
habilitation of Europe and the financing 
of South America to the advantage of our 
foreign commerce, which now stands at a 
peace time record. Through international 
covenants limiting naval armaments we 
have reduced the cost of national defense 
and made large guarantees to the peace of 
the world. All of this has been a pro- 
gram of constructive economy, beneficial 
alike to ourselves and to other people. In 
making this economically possible, in 
spreading its benefits, in carrying its 
fruits into the homes of the land, advertis- 
ing has supplied and will continue to 
supply a very important part. Without 
the advantages that accrue from that art 
these accomplishments would not have 
been possible. 

But Americans are never satisfied with 
the past or present. They are always 
impatient of the future. Our history has 
been that of an increasing prosperity. 
There have always been fluctuations in 
trade, but with our present system of 
banking and our enormous capacity for 
consumption such fluctuations will ap- 
parently be much less violent and are un- 
likely to sink to the level of depression. 
We can not tell what a particular month 
or locality may develop, but over the 
broad face of our country seedtime will 
be followed by the harvest, the productive 
capacity will increase, and our people will 
become more prosperous. 

These results, however, can not be con- 
sidered as guaranteed by our material re- 
sources alone. They will accrue to us, 
not because of our fertile agricultural 
fields, our deposits of coal, iron, and 
precious metals, nor even from the present 
state of our development of trade with 
its accompanying supports of manufactur- 
ing, transportation, and finance, We can 
not rely on these alone. They could all 


be turned into instruments of destruction. 


Our chief warrants for faith in the future 
of America lies in the character of the 
American people. It is our belief in what 
they are going to do, rath2r than our 
knowledge of what: they are going to 
have, that causes us to face the coming 
years with hope and confidence. The 
future of our country is not to be de- 
termined by the material resources, but by 
the spiritual life of the people. So long 
as our economic activities can be main- 
tained on the standard of competition in 
service, we are safe. If they ever de- 
generate into a mere selfish scramble for 
rewards, we are lost. Our economic well- 
being depends on our integrity, our honor, 
our conscience. It is through these 
qualities that your profession makes its 
especial appeal. Advertising ministers to 
the spiritual side of trade. It is a great 
power that has been intrusted to your 
keeping which charges you with the high 
responsibility of inspiring and ennobling 
the commercial world. It is all part of 
the the greater work of the regeneration 
and redemption of mankind. 


ST. LOUIS B. B. B. ACTIVE 


Handled 3,415 Merchandising Cases, 
4,681 Financial Inquiries 


The number of merchandise cases han- 
dled by the Better Business Bureau of 
St. Louis during the twelve months ended 
Oct. 1, aggregated 3,415, an increase of 
51 per cent over the preceding year, ac- 
cording to the report of Harry W. Riehl, 
manager, made at the annual meeting held 
last week. ; 

There were 3,395 shopping reports coy- 
ering the sales efforts of representatives 
of member firms, of which 2,393 evi- 
denced exceptional service, 625 were fair, 
and 387 disclosed poor service. The finan- 
cial cases docketed for investigation num- 
bered 1,949 and 4,681 financial cases were 
handled, the latter representing an in- 
crease of 52 per cent. 

William McChesney Martin, chairman 
of the Board of Federal Reserve, Bank 
of St. Louis, is president of the Bureau. 
Ten new trade group directors were elect- 
ed for a term of three years. 


LOAN GROUP AIDS 225 


The Medill Building and Loan Associa- 
tion of the Chicago Tribune, in the four 
years since it was organized, has furnished 
financial aid to 225 Tribune employes who 
have purchased or built homes. At the 
close of business June 26, there were 750 
members of the association. 
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PARK’S ATTACK ON TRADE COMMISSION 
THRILLS A. A. A. A. CONVENTION 


James W. Young of Chicago Elected President—Coolidge 
Graces Annual Banquet—Agents Say Two Per Cent 
Cash Discount Protects All Advertising Interests 


By J. BART CAMPBELL 


(Washington Staff Correspondent, Epitor & PuBLISHER) 


ASHINGTON, Oct. 28.—Although 

the Federal Trade Commission 

“does not offer a single remedy or plan 

as substitute,” it is threatening to ‘‘dam- 

_ age the present structure of handling na- 

tional advertising,” a business that “is the 

result of more than a half century of ac- 

tual experience by all the advertising men 
of the nation.” 

This strong condemnation of the Com- 
mission’s efforts to hold the advertising 
agency and the newspaper guilty of con- 
spiracy to control national advertising, ef- 
forts which have been hanging fire be- 
fore the Commission for months, was reg- 
istered today before the tenth annual con- 
vention here of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies by John A. Park, 
publisher of the Raleigh (N. C.) Times 
and president of the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 

Mr. Park’s stinging indictment of the 
Commission was read to the convention 
‘by James O’Shaughnessy, executive sec- 
retary of the Four A’s, in the absence of 
the Southern publisher, who was unavoid- 
ably detained elsewhere. 

“In view of the testimony given at the 
hearing before the Commission we feel 
that it is reasonable to hope for a dis- 
missal of the case,” was the conclusion 
reached in the report submitted on the 
Commission’s complaint that the advertis- 
ing agency and the newspaper are en- 
gaged in “an unlawful combination and 
conspiracy,” which was submitted by 
Newcomb Cleveland, chairman of the 
committee of the Four A’s in charge of 
the matter. 

Mr. Park, in his statement of the case, 
handled the Commission without gloves 
and charged special manufacturing inter- 
€sts with having inspired the Commis- 
sion’s action. 

These interests, Mr. Park declared, 
“want the same commission allowed direct 
on their own advertising that newspapers 
usually allow advertising agents, and, 
through the Federal Trade Commission, 
they are seeking to get the usual agency 
commission. They perform no service 


whatever for the newspaper, neither do 
they assist in creating any advertising ex- 
cept for their own use. They will not 
solicit advertising for the newspapers; so 
why should they have commissions ?” 

Mr. Park’s statement was entitled, 
“What Price Agencies? Southern News- 
papers and Four A’s Now Have Prob- 
lems in Common.” 

The statement read, in part: 

“It was probably at the time of the 
great flood when readers of the’ Noah’s 
Ark News started the discussion, ‘Does 
the advertising agent work for the adver- 
tiser, or for the newspaper ?’ 

“Now that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has taken a hand in the matter, there 
comes forth more speculation as to what 
may become of newspapers if agencies be- 
come extinct. Naturally, all newspaper 
publishers and all agency managers have 
much in common at this time, and there 
is some conjecture as to whether they 
may congratulate or console each other 
when the courts render a decision. 

“Certainly, the present serious problem 
should serve to bind closer these two 
great instruments of human endeavor— 
newspapers and agencies. There is a 
marked tendency now, in the face of a 
common menace, to overlook trivial mat- 
ters, like extension of payments, time for 
taking discounts, full position, re-runs on 
account of changes in the weather, the 
beating down of rates and other similar 
indoor sports. 

“Constructive work done by the Four 
A’s in urging standard rate cards, uni- 
form contracts, careful checking and 
modern accounting has taken the dark 
clouds from many newspaper offices, and 
they should certainly be very appreciative, 
whether they admit it or not. 

“Lack of information, so far as it re- 
lates to advertising, is one of the obsta- 
cles daily newspapers of America in 
the conduct of business. I know 
of no better place to discuss the subject 
than in the great city of Washington, 
where one of the Government agencies is 
threatening to damage the present struc- 


and J. Cecil, Richmond, Va. 


ture of handling national advertising, al- 
though that business is the result of more 
than a half century of actual experience 
by all the advertising men of the nation. 

“The Federal Trade Commission is 
threatening to destroy that structure—and 
it does not offer a single remedy or plan 
as a substitute. I can speak from inti- 
mate knowledge of the situation, so far 
as the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association is concerned, and I believe 
that what I say applies to every publish- 
ers’ organization and individual publisher 
in America. 

“The S. N. P. A. is charged with be- 
ing in a conspiracy with the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agents and other 
organizations to control the advertising 
business of America against the best in- 
terest of the public welfare. The charge 
is ludicrous on its face, and would not be 
taken seriously if so many evidences of 
misinformation in official circles about 
this matter were not appearing. One se- 
rious side to S. N. P. A. members is that 
it costs thousands of dollars each year to 
retain lawyers, pay their expenses and at- 
tend hearings which, at this time, give no 
signs of abating. This suit, styled by the 
Federal Trade Commission as a com- 
plaint, was first issued in December, 1924, 
and today our small Association has paid 
out a substantial sum for actual expenses 
in defending ourselves. Attorneys’ fees 
will be determined when the case is de- 
termined. 

“We are not informed as to who our 
prosecutors are, who instigated the com- 
plaint which caused the Federal Trade 
Commission to act. We do know circum- 
stances show that two individuals, manu- 
facturers, have been active in getting the 
Trade Commission to act. An attorney 
of New York appeared before the Com- 
mission representing one of these two in- 
terests. , 

“Efforts were made, I have been in- 
formed, to induce the Department of Jus- 
tice to act, on the grounds that newspa- 
pers and advertising agents were operat- 
ing in violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law, not Inter-State Commerce, 
but a service, and the Federal Govern- 
ment did not have jurisdiction. 

“Then persons, whose identities are 
withheld by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, went to that body and the suit was 
announced publicly in December, 1924. 
This complaint was issued against the S. 
N. P. A. and its individual members, the 
Four A’s and the American Press Asso- 
ciation, charging an ‘unlawful conspiracy’ 
to control advertising against the best in- 
terest of the public welfare. The com- 


Washington; Frank Brancher, New York; S. 


O. Landry, New 


plaint was denied in the answers of all 
the defendants, and a motion was made 
by the S. N. P. A. attorneys to discuss 
the complaint on the grounds that adver- 
tising was not inter-state commerce, that 
there were no unfair methods used and 
no public interest violated. The Federal 
Trade Commission overruled the motion 
and permitted the complaint to be amend- 
ed to include the S. N. P. A. and the Six 
Point League. 

“After a delay of 15 months, hearings 
were started before an examiner for the 


- Federal Trade Commission in New York 


on April 29 and ran until May 7, with 
the result that 834 pages of testimony 
have been taken, all of which related, more 
or less, to the history of the present 
structure of handling newspaper adver- 
tising and the services provided by the 
agencies, 

“T think it was shown that S. N. P. A. 
members ran their own business as they 
saw fit, and the S. N. P. A., as an or- 
ganization, had no power over its indi- 
vidual members. Still, the attorneys for 
the Commission are trying to prove that 
some S. N. P. A. members have been 
coerced and threatened into refusing Fire- 
stone, Vick and other direct advertisers, 
the usual agency commission. 

“The question is asked, ‘What will hap- 
pen if the Federal Trade Commission 
makes an order to cease and desist?’ It 
is not clear, for the Commission has of- 
fered no suggestion about any desirable 
practice to take the place of the present 
advertising structure. However, if adver- 
tising is held to be inter-state commerce, 
it opens the way for Federal control of 
advertising. 

“T am not one to join in the criticism 
of every Government effort to curb prop- 
er and needful regulations in the inter- 
est of public welfare, but I am impatient 
over endless delay, which is costing me 
money and costing my colleagues thou- 
sands of dollars. There is both consola- 
tion and compensation to be derived, how- 
ever, through the knowledge that the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies stands shoulder to shoulder with 
Southern publishers in defending common 
standards of integrity and fair dealing 
which must be maintained and strength- 
ened for the good of all of us.” 

The report of Mr. Cleveland’s commit- 
tee stated, in part: 

“The charge by the Government is that 
the five respondent organizations are en- 
gaged in ‘an unlawful combination and 
conspiracy’ to various ends, among which 
are specified, that direct advertisers be 
constrained from obtaining national ad- 


(Left to right): James W. Young, Chicago; Roy S. Durstine, New York; Robert K. Leavitt, New York; S. Roland Hall, Easton, Pa.; Edward T. Hall, St. Louis; 
H. K. McCann, New York, and S. E. Thomason, Chicago 
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vertising at less than gross rates and that 
all national advertisers be constrained to 
employ respondent agencies or such other 
agencies as agree uniformly to receive 
and actually do receive as their minimum 
remuneration from their activities from 
inter-state commerce' the standard trade 
differential of fifteen per cent. 

“The word differential is used in the 
complaint; our contention is that what is 
involved is not a differential but a com- 
mission, and that there is only one real 
rate, namely, the rate that the advertiser 
pays. 

“Being engaged in interstate commerce 
is not strictly a charge against us; it 
is the preliminary condition without 
which the commission has no right to 


act. If there is no ‘commerce’ involved. 
the Commission lacks jurisdiction and 
the case against us falls. The Commis- 


sion’s position that distribution of so- 
called ‘type-parts’ (mats, electros, etc.) 
constitutes interstate commerce is held 
by us to be unjustified for the reason that 
type-parts are not essential to advertising 
(for example, in the case of an advertise- 
ment that is set up), and that the owner- 
ship of such type-parts does not change at 
any time. whether they are transported 
from one State to another or not; and 
further, that they are only incidental to 
the service given by an agency. 

“An interesting circumstance in con- 
nection with the amended complaint was 
that only three of the five commissioners 
were present when it was voted to issue 
it. This procedure was somewhat unusual. 
A week afterwards Commissioner Hum- 
phrey, who had been prevented by illness 
from being present, filed a dissenting 
opinion. This has been published in full. 

“Although all the witnesses at the New 
York hearings were called by the Govern- 
ment, the testimony of several of them 
was exceedingly valuable to our side of 
the case. 

“Lincoln B. Palmer, manager of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, asserted positively that the commis- 
sion system was the most economical and 
efficient of any within his knowledge for 
securing and maintaining the desired vol- 
ume of advertising revenue for the news- 
papers. It was brought out further that 
the system had been in effect before any 
of the associations which are defendants 
had been organized. 

“Major Floyd Y. Keeler, who has had 
wide experience in various fields, in 
finance as well as in advertising, and 
who was called by the Government as 


an expert, testified that the agencies were 
of service to both publishers and adver- 
tisers. 

“Whatever may happen further there 
has already been presented to the public, 
through the reports of the hearings in 
the daily press and the trade publications 


and in other ways, a vast amount of in- 
formation relative to the fundamentals of 
the advertising agency business. 

“In view of the testimony that was 
given at the hearing we feel that it is 
reasonable to hope for a dismissal of the 
case.” 


RESOR REPORTS RESULTS OF QUALITATIVE 


CIRCULATION SURVEY TO FOUR A’s 


ASHINGTON,) Dae Gr Octwmze, 
A report of an extensive analysis of 
the circulations of 74 national magazines 
was one of the outstanding features of the 
tenth annual convention of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. This 
survey is a classification of magazine 
subscribers and buyers into occupational 
and income groups. This is the first of a 
series of studies to be made by the asso- 
ciation. The next study to be under- 
taken will probably be in the field of 
newspaper circulations. 

Stanley Resor, president of the J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Company, in explaining to 
the convention the reasons for the estab- 
lishment by the association of a depart- 
ment of research to undertake work of 
this kind, said, in part: 

“The amazing increase in the cost of 
business failure, due to the large scale 
of operations, has made any disregard of 
essential facts in business more than ever 
dangerous. 

“The task of business research is to 
show what the facts are—to pick out 
the truth from many pieces of conflicting 
evidence and to formulate these facts in 
useable form. The use of the material 
is a matter for individual skill—the facts 
ought to be common property. 

“Research is merely the process of as- 
certaining facts by careful and open 
minded observation.” 

The survey was conducted for the as- 
sociation under the direction of Dr. Daniel 
Starch, director of its Department of 
Research, who formerly was a professor 
in the Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration. It reflects the work of two 
years and a large expenditure by the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies in an effort to determine more 
accurately and scientifically the specific 
markets reached by these magazines. 

Emphasizing the extent to which the 


quality of magazine circulation. 


association has gone in the survey con- 
ducted by Dr. Starch, the committee 
stressed the fact that the report contains 
an occupational classification of 381,000 
subscribers of 74 magazines in 29 cities 
and 30 rural towns. These magazines 
represent a combined circulation of ap- 
proximately 43,000,000, it contains also 
the results of a house-to-house canvass 
in which personal interviews were had 
in nearly 20,000 homes in 20 cities and 
17 rural communities. Every section of 
the country was covered in the survey, 
which represents the most complete anal- 
ysis of its kind ever made. 

“Publishers have for years made studies 
of their own to indicate the quality of 
their subscribers and readers,” said Dr. 
Starch in his report to the convention, 
“the difficulty, however, has been that 
each publisher has made studies according 
to his own methods which, consequently, 
have not been comparable with those 
made by other publishers. There was, 
therefore, a distinct. need of reliable 
methods applied in a uniform manner to 
all publications. 

“The chief problem on which the Re- 
search Department has been engaged since 
its inception in December, 1924, may 
broadly be referred to as a study of the 
Quality 
of circulation is a general term which 
may have many different meanings. Some 
have suggested that qualitv is measured 
by the subscription price of a magazine, 
by its literary or editorial content, by 
the economic status of its readers, or by 
the race religion or occupation.” 

“All of those criteria have some value 
and, in a certain sense, indicate quality. 
However, for the purposes of this in- 
vestigation, it was necessary to describe 
the problem specifically. Instead of using 
the general term ‘quality’ we have de- 
fined our survey as an analysis of the 


occupations and incomes of the sub 
scribers and buyers of magazines. 
“There has been a decided need of « 
careful study of this problem. In 191 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations wa 
established to provide reliable and com 
parable figures on quantity of circulation 
This has been one of the outstandin; 
forward steps in this field. We nex 
needed, however, reliable information a 
to other aspects of circulation, namely 
the kind of subscribers and buyers tha 
national magazines have. In other words 
we wanted to determine what kind of ; 
market is reached by each publication.’ 
In the opinion of the Research Com 
mittee, the survey “will not to any markec 
degree change many conceptions whict 
we have already formed of magazine cir. 
culations through observations. i 


JAMES W. YOUNG IS NEW. 
A. A. A. A. PRESIDENT 


FOLLOWING are the new offi- 
cers of the Four A.’s elected 
Thursday: 

President, James, W. Young, J. 
Walter Thompson Company, Chi- 
cago; vice-president, H. K. McCann, 
H. K. McCann Company, New 
York; secretary, Richard S.. 
Humphrey, H. B. Humphrey Com-. 
pany, Boston; treasurer, E. Dewitt 
Hill, H. K. McCann Company, New 
York. 

Members of executive board,. 
members-at-large, one year term—- 
Stanley Resor, J. Walter Thompson: 
Company, New York; Merle Sid- 
ener, Sidener Van Riper & Keel- 
ing, Inc., Indianapolis; two-year- 
term—Herbert S. Gardner, Gardner 
Advertising Company, New York; 
H. T. Ewald, Campbell-Ewald Com-’ 
pany, Detroit. Three-year-term— 
R. S. Simpers, McLain-Simpers 
Organization, Philadelphia; Roy S. 
Durstine, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
borne, Inc., New York. ! 

Members representing councils— 
Robert Tinsman, Federal Advertis- 
ing Agency, Inc., New York; A. 
King Aitken, Aitken-Kynett Com-' 
pany, Philadelphia; A. E. Green-’ 
leaf, Greenleaf Company, Boston; 
E. D. Mason, Albert P. Hill Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh; Shelley E. Tracy, | 
Southwestern Advertising Com-: 
pany, Dallas. 
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kers Declare at Tenth Annual Convention in Washington— 
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Thomason Foresees Better Newspaper Printing Through A.N.P.A. Efforts 


_ WAsHINcTON, Oct. 28.—Closer co- 
operation between the newspaper and the 
advertising agency in the betterment, de- 
velopment and standardization of advertis- 
ing methods and mediums, was urged here 
Wednesday by S. E. Thomason, business 
manager of the Chicago Tribune, former 
president of the American Newspaper 
‘Publishers Association, before the tenth 
annual convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies. 

_ “The ultimate good of your business 
and ours is accomplished when we co- 
operate to make’our work more easy and 
more honest,” said Mr. Thomason. “And 
every step in this direction reduces the 
ultimate cost of marketing borne by the 
consumer.” 

The progressive ideas registered by 
Mr. Thomason were among a series of 
constructive suggestions made by repre- 
sentative publishing and advertising men 
whose exchange of viewpoint contributed 
much toward making the convention not- 
able for its promise of national service. 
_In paying tribute to the leadership the 
Four A’s “are taking in promoting a new 
era of co-operation among all branches of 
advertising,’ Malcolm Muir, president of 
the Associated Business Papers, Inc., de- 
clared to the convention that “the prin- 
ciples promoted by you, more than any 
other factor, have brought about a com- 
plete interchange of commodities through- 
out the entire country and a higher stand- 
ard of living; they have made possible 
mass production by bringing about mass 
consumption, and have added a tremen- 
dous contribution to both the national 
wealth and to our present great national 
prosperity.” 

Of the 133 advertising agencies repre- 
sented at the convention, with a member- 
ship handling 80 per cent of the national 
advertising in this country, James 
O'Shaughnessy, executive secretary of the 
Four A’s, said: 

“As creators and builders of advertising 
these advertising agencies today are one 
of the greatest factors in American com- 
mercial stabilization. Increased con- 
sumption, influenced by advertising, in- 
creases sales for the retailer, the jobber 
and the manufacturer. It increases pro- 
duction, and this larger production is re- 
flected in greater efficiency in manufacture 
—hence, improved products and lower 
prices for the consumer. 

“In a word, the whole fabric of na- 
tional advertising revolves in a circle, 
with each interest benefited and with the 
general commercial scheme of the nation 
Proportionately stabilized—a stabilization 
that is apparent, too, from the standpoint 
of the banker and the financial interests 
whose investments thus are given larger 
protection.” : 

Appearing on the same platform with 

r. Thomason, as spokesman for the 
newspaper publishing interests, and Mr. 

uir, as representative of trade journals, 
was Prank Braucher, of the Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company, vice-president of the 

Periodical Publishers Association. 

“As we all progress and as we travel 
toward a better day in business,” Mr. 
Braucher told the convention, “and I think 
we are travelling very fast—in spite of 
the pessimists and the cynics—the time 

1§ Coming when the advertising agent who 
regards recognition as meaning merely the 
collection of 15 per cent will find himself 
in the minority. 

“Stated another way around, I think 
there is a growing conviction on the part 
of the advertising agents that recogntion 
means more than just the collection of 
fteen per cent. I think it is meaning to 
tim more and more the privilege of con- 
'ributing something to the business he is 
in, his contribution being the conduct of a 
“ean legitimate, lawful and honest busi- 
_ “The standards of practice of the Amer- 
can Association of Advertising Agents 


- Practiced and generally ad- 


By BART CAMPBELL 


(Washington Correspondent, Epiror & PusisuEr) 


hered to will make the whole business 
more than just a 15 per cent operation. 
It will mean something that men will 
strive to uphold. And in this connection, 
let me say that it would hearten you a 
great deal if you knew the number of 
young and sometimes small advertising 
agents who in spirit and practice adhere 
to your principles and standards. 

“Tt is not at all uncommon to have an 
applicant say to us, ‘In principle and prac- 
tice we are a Four A agency.’ Having 
had a number of years’ experience in 
passing upon agents for recognition, I can 
assure you that the high standards you 
have set and the ideals to which you 
aspire have influenced beyond your con- 
ception the whole advertising agency busi- 
ness, and in behalf of the Periodical Pub- 
lishers’ Association, I congratulate you 
fOr it. 

Yn opening his address, Mr. Thomason 
remarked humorously that “in this at- 
mosphere of friendliness and geniality, so 
foreign to those occasions when I have 
taken part in efforts to change the minds 
of some of you about listings and appro- 
priations, I could almost be excused if I 
found myself expanding to the point 
where I discussed with you general rate 
reductions, accompanied by universal 
increases in commissions.” 

Mr. Thomason referred to the assem- 
bled advertising men as “fellow-defend- 
ants” as he touched upon the thus-far un- 
successful efforts of the Federal Trade 
Commission to hold the Four A’s, the 
A. N. P. A., the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, and other or- 
ganizations, guilty of conspiracy to con- 
trol the marketing and placing of adver- 
tising. 

Mr. Thomason then warmly com- 
mended Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover as one who “has been quietly and 
efficiently making a study to bring about 
better marketing methods, to reduce the 
cost of getting the manufactured product 
from the manufacturer to the consumer.” 

“You and we in the publishing busi- 
hess,” continued Mr. Thomason, “are 
vitally concerned with that problem. As 
I see it, it is only through organizations 
such as yours, and such as ours of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation that progress can be made in these 
broader purposes of our industries. 

“You have an effective and capable 
Research Division. We have a Bureau of 
Advertising and a newly established 
Mechanical Research Division. I have in 
mind two bits of work that we might 
accomplish in co-operation, 3 

“I°know that your efforts to improve 
the quality of reproduction in printing 
have heretofore been confined to the 
higher grades of process work. We 
hayven’t given much thought, either of us, 
to improvement in the quality of news- 
paper printing. Newspaper printing has 
been ‘just printing.” You don’t expect 
high grade results in newspaper reproduc- 
tion. 

“Yet I venture to say that a most sub- 
stantial amount of lost motion could be 
saved the members of your organization 
if you could be assured of uniform results 
in newspapers, having in mind that news- 
papers must be produced at high speed. 

‘Them A, Na 2) AL Department sot 
Mechanical Research is just beginning to 
function under the direction of Professor 
Wines, of the University of Wisconsin, an 
experienced and capable printing engineer. 
By the elimination of antiquated methods 
in newspaper photo-engraving, stereo- 
typing, and press room departments, and 
the standardization of modern practices 
in these mechanical departments, the 
whole level of newspaper printing can be 
raised. 

“The result is going to be a saving on 
your part, and every saving in effort is 


a movement in the direction of lower 
marketing costs. I hope that this move- 
ment on the part of the newspapers is 
going to have your complete co-operation 
and support. 

“As you all know, there has been no 
standardization of newspaper advertising 
statistics, or statistical methods up to this 
time. In New York advertising data is 
compiled by the New York Evening Post. 
In Chicago we think we do the job better 
through the work of an independent com- 
pany, The Advertising Record Company. 
In most other cities these figures are 
compiled by one or another of the com- 
peting newspapers, and sometimes they 
prove the truth of the epigram that ‘liars 
figure.’ 

“The Bureau of Advertising of the 
A. N. P. A. is turning its attention to the 
possibility of standardizing these statisti- 
cal methods throughout the country. Here 
again there is the largest opportunity for 
successful co-operation between the re- 
search division of your organization and 
ours. The industry as a whole will make 
a big advance when you are able to re- 
gard statistical data of all metropolitan 
newspapers with the same confidence that 
you can have in the records of the Ad- 
vertising Record Company. This, too, is 
another move toward better marketing 
methods. 

“Of course, we can never hope to ac- 
complish a complete accord between your 
organization and by one of the publish- 
ing organizations in this matter of the 
best and most economical advertising 
methods. Some of you will always lend 
an ear to the sweet strains of the period- 
ical publisher’s song. Some of you will 
always lend a helping hand to nature in 
establishing a spot of color against the 
background of autumn foliage with the 
aid of the American Posting Service. 

“And the fact that personally I am 
persuaded that the only economical and 
effective advertising appropriation can be 
obtained by restricting the use of the ad- 
vertising dollar to the purchase of news- 
paper space, with perhaps just a little 
‘Liberty for a magazine expenditure, 
will be of small consequence to you. In 
these matters we will never quite agree. 
I may think that you are a little preiu- 
diced. I might even confess to some 
bias in these questions myself. 

“But the fact remains that the ultimate 
good of your business and ours is accom- 
plished when we co-operate to make our 
work more easy and honest. And every 
step in this direction reduces the ultimate 
cost of marketing borne by the consumer.” 

Mr. Muir told the convention he ap- 
peared as an unofficial representative of a 
“great group of manufacturers whose 
products have a value of $33,000,000,000 
yearly.’ He said in part: 

“Industry’s problems largely have been 
confined to the science of production, 
which has now been developed to such a 
high state. We have, with the exceptions 
of a few short periods, always had an in- 
dustry in this country, a sellers’ market. 
Conditions are changing. Our productive 
capacity is now such as to bring about 
keener competition at home and abroad 
and the need for the creation of new 
markets for the products of industry. 
Our industrialists have been primarily 
production men. They are now develop- 
ing a marketing consciousness and are 
awakening to the need for more efficient 
industrial marketing methods. ‘There is, 
therefore, now developing a whole new 
industrial marketing system, in which ad- 
vertising agents as a whole have taken 
very little part as yet. 

“Industry needs the counsel of men who 
have had your background of experience, 
who have studied and evaluated the ebb 
and flow in markets, who have applied 
sound principles to the problems of dis- 


tribution. Industry needs men like you, 
who with the background of your present 
experience in consumer merchandising, 
can bring to play your keen powers of 
analysis, can apply your vision and cour- 
age to the problems of industrial market- 
ing, which are basically and funda- 
mentally different to those of consumer 
merchandising, and which will be found to 
have principles all their own. 

American industry has been so intent 
on selling its goods in the cities, stated 
H. H. Charles, of the Charles Advertis- 
ing Agencies, New York City, that it has 
almost overlooked the enormous pos- 
sibilities among the farmers and_ their 
families. The money spent in all forms 
of advertising in 1925 reached the 
astonishing total of $1,391,000,000, but 
only $30,000,000 of this staggering amount 
went into advertising appealing directly 
to rural population. 

“You have sold the city and almost for- 
gotten the farm,” said Mr. Charles. ‘The 
farm population in 1925 was more than 
31,000,000. You have overlooked the 
buying capacity of about 42 percent of 
our total population. You have made no 
effort or only partial effort to secure 
some of the annual agricultural wealth 
amounting to nearly $13,000,000,000 for 
1925. You have expended only $1 a year 
per capita to reach the farmer and nearly 
$10 per year per capita to reach the city 
dweller.” 

Among the farmers’ needs which ad- 
vertising can play a part in meeting, Mr. 
Charles mentioned hundreds of thousands. 
of buildings that need paint and the de- 
mand for water systems, electric light 
and power plants, iceless refrigerators and 
radio. He said that the farm home was 
the logical place for radio and that “sales 
have steadily increased in spite of only 
half-hearted advertising.” 

Roy S. Durstine, of Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, New York, retiring president of 
the American Association of ‘Advertising 
Agencies, presided. Other speakers were 
E, L. Triffit, of Brooke, Smith & French, 
Inc., Detroit; Henry T. Ewald, of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit, and 
Newcomb Cleveland of the Erickson Com 
pany, Inc., New York. 

“We look to the advertising agency to 
develop and increase advertising through 
adding to its productivity,” said Mr. 
Braucher at one stage of his address. 

“Obviously it is necessary for us to’ de- 
termine which agencies shall represent us 
in this capacity and for this purpose we 
make our investigation through the 
medium of the Periodical Publishers’ As- 
sociation, and of course have set up 
standards to which an applicant for 
recommendation must be able to conform 
and live up to. 

“I have no hesitancy in saying that the 
advertising agent is the agent of the pub- 
lishers. Stated more directly, you are our 
agents. We have the right clearly fixed 
and established by the Supreme Court 
of the United States to appoint whom’we 
will as our agents and for any reason that 
we see fit, to reject an application for 
agency recognition, Literally speaking, 
the publisher pays the agent for service 
to himself, the publisher. 

“You can readily see that that is the 
thing which gives us our usefulness to the 
advertising agency business. In selecting 
our agents we try to use the utmost care 
and to act only when we are convin¢ed 
that new agents have some contribution 
to make to the advertising busiriess. Of 
course, we have to deal with human’ be- 
ings and many of them are subject to the 
well known frailties.” 

The grand climax to the convention was 
unquestionably supplied by the recognition 
given to the national economic impor- 
tance of advertising by President Coolidge 
in his address at the dinner tendered by 
the association at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Wednesday night. 

(The President’s address will be found 


§ 


elsewhere in this issue of Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER.) 

‘Cyrus H. K. Curtis, newspaper and 
magazine publisher, occupied a seat of 
honor near. the President. 

Following the President, addresses were 
delivered by B. Kirk Rankin, Southern 
Agriculturist, Nashville, Tenn... former 
president of the Agricultural Publishers’ 
Association; John A. Park, Raleigh 
(N. C.) Times, president of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association; Ker- 
win H. Fulton, president, General Out- 
door Advertising Company, and Edward 
T. Hall, Ralston Purina Company, St. 
Louis, president of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers. James W. Young, of 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, Chi- 
cago, was toastmaster, 

Mr. Rankin emphasized the importance 
* of the farm markets to the national ad- 
vertiser, stressing the fact that in a re- 
cent survey covering the circulation of 
one farm publication, 89 per cent of its 
subscribers were found to be located in 
territory now served by manufacturers 
who are national advertisers in magazines 
and newspapers other than farm publica- 
tions. This new audience, Mr. Rankin ex- 
plained, can be added “without increasing 
selling expense” on the part of the adver- 
fiser. 

Mr. Rankin emphasized the stability of 
the South’s industry and agriculture, ex- 
plaining that the recent decline in cotton 
prices soon will be adjusted and adding 
that 98 per cent of the spindles through- 
out the South were in full operation in 
September. The world consumption of 
cotton, he said, is 28 per cent above the 
pre-war record, “in face of fashions which 
cut 662-3 per cent off the length of the 
skirt.” 

S. M. Holliday, representing the Gen- 
eral Outdoor Advertising Company, 
spoke in place of Kerwin H. Fulton, 
president of the company, who was called 
to Boston. He spoke of the growth of 
- the outdoor advertising business and re- 
ferred to it as a necessary adjunct of 
advertising, “but one that can’t stand 
alone,” urging for the industry the sym- 
pathy and co-operation of the advertising 
agencies. 

Thursday’s sessions was devoted largely 
+6 the discussion of reports of various 
committees, with addresses by T. E. 
Moser, Moser & Cotins, Utica, N. ¥.3 
S, W. Page, George Batten Company, 
Inc. New York; Ernest Elmo Calkins, 
Calkins & Holden, Inc, New York; 
Charles W. Hoyt, Charles W. Hoyt Com- 
pany, Inc., New York; Richard S. Hum- 
phrey, H. B. Humphrey Company, Bos- 
ton; William H. Johns, George Batten 
Company, New York and Louis Honig, 
Honig-Cooper Company, San Francisco. 

Edgar D. Mason, of the Albert P. 
Hill Company, Inc., of Pittsburgh, was 
chairman of the committee on convention 
plans. His associates comprised : John 
‘A. Dickson, Mitchell-Faust Advertising 
Company, Chicago; Ernest E. Dallis, 
Johnson-Dallis Company, Atiantars @-amles 
‘Eshleman, the Griswold-Eshleman Com- 
pany, Cleveland; Willard French, Brooke, 
Smith & French, Inc., Detroit; Louis 
Honig, Honig-Cooper Company, San 
Francisco; Richard S. Humphrey, H. B 
Humphrey Company, Boston; Eugene 
McGuckin. The Eugene McGuckin Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; T. E. Moser, Moser 
& Cotins, Utica; C. D. Newell, Newell- 
Emmett Company, Inc., New York; Ros- 
siter Holbrook, Nelson Chesman & Com- 
pany, New York. Frank J. Reynolds, 
Albert Frank & Company, New York, 
headed the committee on hotel arrange- 
ments. The entertainment committee com- 

rised Winthrop Hoyt, Charles W. Hoyt 
Conia Inc., New York, and Clarence 
W. Scully, Lord & Thomas and Logan, 

. Washington. 

- At the open session on Wednesday, 
John Benson, of Benson & Gamble, of 
Chicago, spoke at length on- profitable 
methods of conducting an advertising 
agency, and in his introduction gave sta- 
tistical proof that the present credit 
standing of the members of the Asso- 
ciation is remarkably high, credit being 
given by the speaker to sound business 


‘conditions and modern agency efficiency. 


' Collections, he said, are in excellent 
shape; for, out of $7,819,315.97 receiv- 
ables at the close of 1925 fiscal year, only 
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half a million was overdue and losses 
throughout the year were negligible. 

Mr. Benson gave credit for this col- 
lection showing to “the cash discount al- 
lowed agents by the publishers.” Of this 
he said: “The cash discount is passed 
on to the advertiser for prompt. payment 
and not only expedites collections, and 
thus saves a large capital investment, 
but it also serves as a danger signal. 
When an advertiser fails to take advan- 
tage of a cash discount, his credit is not 
right, for any man who can borrow at 
the bank at five or six per cent per year 
will surely take a discount of two per 
cent a month. 


“The cash discount granted by publish- 
ers is a big safeguard for their own 
credit; it enables the agent to secure 
prompt pay from the advertiser, and thus 
have the money in hand for payment of 
the publisher’s bills. The tendency some 
publishers have shown to eliminate the 
cash discount is unfortunate indeed. If 
it became general at all, there would be 
a marked falling off in agency credit. 
This the publisher can not afford. No 
measures he might adopt to secure 
prompt pay from the agent could long 
be effective if the agent can not collect 
what is due him before he has to pay 
the publisher. Few agents can afford to 
provide a large capital investment in 
their business. The margin is too small 
and certainly cannot safely be reduced 
by allowing clients a cash discount out 
of the 15 per cent. In a period of de- 
pression there would inevitably follow 
financial failures among agents and seri- 
ous losses to the publisher.” 


The speaker analyzed what became of 
the 15 per cent agency commission, say- 
ing that the average net profit in 1925 
was 2.63 per cent of volume. The aver-~ 
age gross was 14.29 per cent. The dif- 
ference represented expense, being di- 
vided by copy service, art service, re- 
search, contracting, solicitation, placing, 
checking, accounting and administration. 

Mr. Benson held that, considering the 
skill required and the hazard taken, a 
net profit of less than 3 per cent was 1n- 
adequate. 

“Our problem is to make a_ better 
profit out of the 15 per cent commission 
paid by the publisher,” he said. “That 
commission cannot well be increased. It 
is often inadequate in individual cases, 
but on the total volume of commission- 
able business placed through agencies’ it 
is as much as should be included in the 
cost of advertising in this country. An 
immense amount of service is rendered 
for this commission, both to the pub- 
lisher and to the advertiser. The cost 
of rendering it is moving up very fast, 
in larger salaries for talent, in greater 
and better equipped. facilities, in higher 
taxes. Only the steady and material in- 
crease in individual appropriations has 
kept net profit from vanishing altogether. 
The time is coming when volume of ad- 
vertising. may stabilize and give no in- 
creased support to profit; then an inten- 


sive effort will have to be made to hold 
down expense, without lowering the 
grade of service modern advertising 
needs. This is a problem upon. whicly 
the agencies themselves are hard at work, 
guided and aided by the Association ; but 
they cannot solve it alone. They are so 
intimately involved with the other two 
sides of the advertising triangle, the pub- 
lisher and the advertiser, that only by 
close co-operation can the cost of adver-- 
tising service be kept down. In main- 
taining the agency commission at a _uni- 
form rate of compensation, the publisher 
has done much to -standardize agency 
operation and keep down costs. The ad- 
vertiser has not yet generally realized 
how important a part he could play in 
eliminating’ waste effort.and reducing ex- 
pense. By his giving prompt. decisions, 
quick and constructive criticism, ready 
co-operation, and cutting down useless 
or ill-advised work, more agency effort 
might be available for real service and 
a better net. 

“We need a better definition of agency 
service. There is little standardization of 
the kind and extent of it to be rendered 
without extra charge. Clients differ in 
their needs. One wants pure copy serv- 
ice; another, a study of markets; a third, 
sales help in the field or by mail. Ob- 
viously the cost of rendering service va- 
ries accordingly. One account may break 
even; another pay a profit; and a third 
lose money for the agent. And still all 
may be valuable clients having equal ac- 
cess to the organized facilities for serv- 
ice which the agency commission uni- 
formly supports. ‘ 

“Some agency minds have been study- 
ing this problem and trying to work out 
a classified schedule of service to be pre- 
sented to a client in graphic form, so 
that he could indicate the amount and 
kind of service needed, and an arrange- 
ment be arrived at in advance as to com- 
pensation not covered by the regular 
agency commission. Based upon that 
schedule, a system of accounting might 
be devised to show the agent what it 
costs him to do business for a given 
client and whether he makes or loses 
money. 

“Some helpful developments are in 
prospect along this line which, we feel 
sure, both advertisers and agents will 
welcome. Mr. Lynn Ellis has been mak- 
ing a thorough study during the past 
year, giving all his time to it, and the 
Four A’s have a committee at work in 
charge of Fred Ross. Another commit- 
tee in charge of Earle Clark is studying 
a better system of cost accounting. 

“The more thoroughly one studies the 
financial and service structure of the 
modern agency, the more convinced one 
becomes that, in building up: and main- 
taining the agency commission. system, 
the .publishers. have done advertising 
service a signal benefit. That has made 
possible the strides in agency skill, in 
agency organization and in agency facili- 
ties which have been made in the last 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE GIVES HEARING TO 


PUBLISHERS ON 


POSTAL RATES 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE is giving 
careful consideration to a request 
made by a delegation of newspaper and 
magazine publishers at-the White House 
Wednesday for a revision’ of the Post 
Office department’s budget and cost-find 
ing system. 


The: delegation was’ headed by eee 


H. K. Curtis, including R. J..Cuddihy, 
the Literary Digest; A. J. Baldwin and 
A. C. Pearson. j - 
No member ofthe delegation would dis- 
cuss what transpired at the conference. 
Eprtor & PusptisHER. was informed au- 
thoritatively, the conference hinged upon 
the practice of allowing religious and 
fraternal publications preferred rates: 
Brig. Gen. Herbert M. Lord, director 
of the Budget Bureau, was called into the 
conference: It was pointed out to the 
President that publications not on the de- 
partment’s preferred list are paying what 
their publishers consider unreasonably 
high rates, and are not responsible for 


the Post Office department’s deficit which 


ds held partly due to the preference given 


the religious and fraternal publications 
complained of. 

The suggestion was advanced at the 
conference that the department’s budget 
system could be so revised as to justify 
lower rates.on publications other than 
those listed as religious and fraternal. It 
was thought if through the budget system 
a revision of: postal costs can be effected, 
without. conflict with the existing “stop- 
gap” law which is likely to remain un- 
changed at the coming session of, Con- 
gress, some relief may be afforded those 
newspaper and magazine publishers who 


are carrying so much of the department’s 


excess overhead. 
One objection raised to the depart- 


ment’s system is that it makes sweeping - 


distinction between preferred publications 
and those it classifies as commercial, with 
the result its cost findings are frequently 
at the expense of the latter. 


-and the hazard of advertising steadily t 


| 


twenty years. There has been little | 
no price rivalry. Competition has be 
put on.an ability-to-serve basis. The be 
not the cheapest, wins. And the whc 
cause of advertising has been supporte 
The ‘same organized. service has be 
made available to all advertisers, lar 
and small. The more substantial ear 
ings on the larger appropriations ha 
helped to make good losses sustained | 
the agency in developing new busine 
and in nursing smaller business throu 
the early and critical stages of grow! 
The agent has thus been assured of | 
later reward when volume would rep: 
and advertising, as a whole, has be 
benefited by. increased results. When o 
stops to consider that the great bulk 
advertising linage is made up of rel 
tively small advertisers, the importan 
of good service is apparent in develo 
ing and keeping them alive. . 
“This is especially important to ft 
publisher, whose future market for spe 
would be jeopardized by poor aa 
If advertising results were lacking, a 
vertising volume would soon shrink, 1 
large advertiser also would suffer. Aj 
material shrinkage in volume would cot 
pel the publisher to raise his rates 
lower the effectiveness of his circulatic 
Space would either cost more or becon 
less resultful. Ineffective advertising a 
peal would also impair public confiden 
in it. The large advertiser would p 
more and receive less for his expenc 
ture. : : 
“Economically speaking, who pays tl 
agent is a small matter anyway. 
main thing is to earn what you get. At 
earning what you get in the agency fie 
is a much broader question than imm 
diately applies to-a particular employe 
He can not take a narrow view.. He 
an inseparable part of a community « 
interest affecting all business. He is d 
rectly dependent upon the welfare of 4 
advertising, how well it is done, ho 
much conhdence it inspires, how prospe 
ous are all related factors engaged in 
The old theory of looking out for you 
self at.the expense of the other fello 
no longer applies. : 
“There is no divorcing the three sid 
of the advertising triangle, the advertise 
the publisher and the agent. They a 
inseparably linked in a single-hearted e 
deavor to make advertising pay. That 
the agent’s sole function. Everythit 
that he does for advertiser or publish 
is reducible to just that. In making a 
vertising pay, he. serves both masters | 
the same time and in the same act. EF 
helps the: advertiser to cash in on h 
investment and he makes a future ma 
‘ket for the publisher’s space. There ne 
be no conflict between them. In obtaii 
ing for his client the most advertising f 
the money, the agent is helping the pu 
lisher; and on the other hand, he 
helping his client in refusing to obta 
unfair advantage for him at the expen 
of the publisher or of popular confiden 
in advertising appeal. The agent is t 
servant of both and the arbiter betwe' 
them. He serves the advertiser direct! 
the publisher indirectly; and both loi 
to him for the effective use of adve 
tising. ‘ 
“The agency commission system 
serving both seller and buyer is rig 


_ from an expediency standpoint. It worl 


That is in itself a complete answer. 
it is also in line with modern developme 
of selling effort. The modern salesmi 
is a servant of the buyer, his custome 
as well as the servant of the seller, I 
employer. In serving the former, he be 
serves the latter.” : 
Another address of interest at the op 
session of Wednesday was delivered ! 
Clarence D.. Newell, of Newell-Emm« 
Company, of New York, who’ discuss 
the advertising agency in the field 
business economics. He declared «th 
through the increasing experience of t 
professional advertising man and. the € 
ficiency of organized advertising the pe 
centage of waste and failure of advert 
ing expenditures is being steadily lower) 


duced. P 

“This statement,” he said, “will 
readily endorsed by such publishers 
are-in-a- position to compare the m 
tality of -advertisers today with that 
twenty years ago.” E x 


> 
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NEWSPAPERS WIN TWO NEW A. B. C. DIRECTORS 


iso Victors in Fight to Eliminate Rate Ca 


9 


rd Printing as Bureau Activity in Historic Chicago Conven- 


tion—Town and Bryant New Board Members—All Officers Reelected 


HURRICANE. which started in 
> New York City and spread rapidly 
over a large portion of the newspaper 
field’ burst full upon the annual Audit 
Bureau of Circulations convention in 
Chicago last. week, shook the A. B. C. 
structure to its base, levelled the rate 


tbr fre 


As a result the Bureau in the future 
will confine its activities to collecting and 
disseminating circulation data only, and 
the newspaper division, which represents 
approximately 50 per cent of the total 
membership of the Bureau, will have 
four directors on the board instead of 
two. A. corresponding increase of two 
directors was made in the advertiser 
division, making the total for this section 
13 instead of 11. These measures were 
sponsored by the New York City mem- 
bers of the A. B.C. 
_ The increase in newspaper directors 
does not mean newspaper control of the 
Bureau. Control still rests with the ad- 
vertisers’ division, which has 13 votes on 
the enlarged board out of a total of 25. 
The majority of newspaper members 
went to.the convention in fighting mood 
and emerged triumphant after over-riding 


_ the board of directors in both of the two 


main issues. 

The stiffest fight centered about the 

attempt*t6 increase the newspaper mem- 
bers on the board. It was dramatically 
won, but not until the newspaper 
members withdrew from the general con- 
vention Friday morning and passed an 
ominous resolution which might have 
been intérpreted as a threat by some 
members to withdraw from the Bureau 
if their wishes were not respected. 
' The board, meeting Thursday night in 
a session that lasted from 6:30 p. m. to 
midnight, refused to grant the petition of 
the newspaper division for four additional 
directors. The New York City group 
and their more than 400. supporters 
realized a bludgeon stroke was necessary 
to overcome this attitude. 

There was something in the air where 
all sections of the Bureau met Friday 
morning for the general session. Presi- 
dent Harn called the meeting to order 
and Managing Director Clague read the 
annual report of the board. He finished 
and before he had laid the document on 
the table David B. Plum, general man- 
ager of the Troy (N. Y.) Record, a 
director for the newspaper division arose 
and requested an adjournment for ten 
Minutes to allow the newspaper members 
to meet across the hall in the Red room. 
_ The newspaper members filed out leav- 
ing the rest to wonder at the meaning of 
the move. 

é 


is 


_~- 


By WARREN BASSETT 


Once assembled, Director Plum called 
upon J. F. Bresnahan of the New 
York World to explain the purpose 
of the meeting. The latter declared 
he had information the board had refused 
to increase the number of newspaper 
directors, and that this ignoring of the 
wishes of the newspaper division called 
for some action. A resolution had been 
prepared, he said, which Fred A. Walker, 
managing director of the New York 
Telegram would read. 

A portentous silence fell upon the 
group as ‘Mr. Walker stepped to the 
platform and read the following reso- 
lution. 

“Whereas, the board of directors of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations has refused 
to give favorable consideration to a re- 
quest unaimously endorsed by a meeting 
in which more than 700 members out of a 
total newspaper membership of 828, par- 
ticipated, and 

“Whereas, this request did not involve 
even, a suggestion of any change in the 


recognized and approved principle that 
the advertiser members should constitute 
a majority of the board of directors, and 

“Whereas, this indicates the ineffective- 
ness of any attempt of the newspaper 
members which constitute approximately 
50 per cent of the entire membership to 
gain the representation on the board of 
directors which because of their numbers, 
their wide geographical distribution and 
their multiplicity of technical problems, 
they conceive rightfully belongs to them, 
and 

“Whereas, this attitude of the board of 
directors may logically be taken to indi- 
cate its future attitude on this and similar 
proposals, r 

“Bre It Resotven, that a continuance of 
the present attitude of the directors, with 
the accompanying impossibility of amend- 
ing the by laws without their approval. 
is a dangerous condition, most destructive 
of the influence of the Bureau and fatal 
to its future.” 

Asked whether the concluding phrase 


The Advisory Board of the newspaper division of the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
. lations photographed in Chicago last week. Left to right: Hugh A. O’Donnell, 
assistant business manager, New York Times; T. R. Williams, Pittsburgh 
Gazette-Times and Chronicle-Telegraph; David E. Town, Hearst’ general man- 
agement, New York; David B. Plum, general manager, Troy (N.Y.) Record, 
. and A. B.C. director; Gardner Cowles, publisher, Des Moines Register-Tribune. 
Mr. Plum, being a director of the Bureau, is not a member of the advisory 
' board. The fifth member is G. M. Rogers, Cleveland Plain Dealer, who suc- 
' ceeded E. Lansing Ray, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, who deXined re-nomination. 


Brilliant scene at annual A. B.C. banquet, at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Oct. 22, attended by more than 1,200. 


“fatal to its future’ was to be interpreted 
as a threat, Mr. Walker denied this, de- 
claring the whole resolution to be merely 
an expression of the feeling of the news- 
paper members at being denied additional 
directors by the board. 

Mr. Bresnahan then explained that the 
resolution did not cast any reflections 
upon the work of Mr. Plum, who, as 
the newspaper representative on the 
board, had favored increasing the direc- 
torate. 

John Francis Neylan, of the San Fran- 
cisco Call-Post was next to speak. He 
urged adoption of the resolution, saying 
the newspaper request had been a fair 
one, aiming merely at better representa- 
tion, and not at disturbing the control of 
the Bureau. He asked Mr. Plum if it 
would be possible for him to disclose the 
division of vote on the board when the 
newspaper request was vetoed. 

“T am not at liberty to say how it was 
divided,’ Mr. Plum said, “but I will say 
it was the closest vote ever taken on any 
subject since I have been a member.” 

Mr. Neylan then declared this to be 
another instance of the need for more 
newspaper directors. The vote of Walter 
Strong, who was in Europe, might have 
decided the issue favorably, he stated. 

When Mr. Neylan finished, the resolu- 
tion was put to a vote and passed unani- 
mously. The extraordinary. meeting was 
then adjourned and the newspaper mem- 
bers returned to the general convention. 

A technical question then arose as to 
whether this resolution should be placed 
before the full convention at that time, or 
held and submitted after the resolutions 
committee had formally reported the veto 
of the request for additional directors. 

President Harn speeded matters by tell- ; 
ing the meeting the unfavorable action of | 
the board, and while every member | 
listened attentively Mr. Walker read the 
document. 

Here was not only a solemn warning, 
but also an intangible threat. What 
would the board do,» was the question 
uppermost in the minds of advertiser, 
agency, farm and business paper mem- 
bers, who now heard the resolution for 
the first time. Speculation was cut short 
by adjournment for lunch, the meeting to 
re-convene at 2:15 P. M. 

But it was nearer 3:30 when the session 
opened again, and in the meantime the 
board of directors had been considering 
this new proclamation from the rebellious 
newspaper members. 

Cheers greeted the directors as. they 
came into the room where more than 900 
delegates had been. waiting almost an 
hour... They responded with broad smiles. 
But the climax was not immediate. The 
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secretaries of each of the six divisions 
read their reports of the separate Thurs- 
day meetings. 

Then P. ia Thomson, publicity director 
of the Western Electric Company, New 
York, and chairman of the resolutions 
committee took the platform and pre- 
sented three resolutions, the first eliminat- 
ing the printing of rate cards as a bureau 
activity, the second increasing the news- 
paper directors from two to four, and 


adding two directors to the advertiser : 


group, the third referring all other reso- 
lutions passed by various divisions to the 
board for appropriate action. 

Each was passed unanimously. The 
newspaper division rebellion had won. 

The text of the first two resolutions 
follow: 

“Reso_veD that Section 2, Article 6, 
shall be amended to read as follows: 

““The control and management of the 
Bureau shall be vested in a Board of 
Directors consisting of twenty-five (25) 
members, who shall serve without salary, 
each to be elected for a term of two 
years! Any vacancy occurring shall be 
filled by the Board at any meeting of the 
Board to hold until the next annual 
meeting.’ 

gitae Board of Directors shall consist 
of: 

“Thirteen Advertiser (Class A)) Mem- 
bers, 

“Two Advertising 
Members, 

“Four «Daily Newspaper 
(Class F) Members, 

“Two Magazine Publisher (Class F) 
Members, 

“Two Farm Paper Publisher (Class F) 
Members, 

“Two Business Paper Publisher (Class 
F) . Members.” 


Agent (Class D) 
Publisher 


T. F. Driscoll 


Editor & Publisher 


“ResoLveD that the charter and By- 
Laws of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
be, and the same are hereby amended: 

“The objects of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulation shall be to issue standardized 
statements of the circulation of publisher 
members; to verify the figures shown in 
these statements by auditors’ examina- 
tions of any and all records considered 
by the Bureau to be necessary; and to 
disseminate circulation data only for the 
benefit of advertisers, advertising agents 
and publishers. 

“Each report issued to members shall 
embrace verified figures and facts bearing 
on the quantity, quality, distribution of 
circulation and _ circulation methods; 
thereby enabling quality as well as quan- 
tity to be established. Facts, without 
opinion, to be reported.” 

President Harn, in announcing the in- 
crease in newspaper directors, said that 
the board would give full consideration to 
similar requests from other divisions. 

A resolution was then passed praising 
the board and the officers for their work. 

Adjournment followed, and the news- 
paper and advertiser sections held brief 
meetings to name their additional direc- 
tors. 

David E. Town of the Hearst general 
management, New York, and W. B. 
Bryant, publisher of the Paterson (N. J.) 
Press-Guardian were named by the news- 
papers, and T. W. Driscoll, advertising 
manager of Armour & ‘Co., Chicago, and 
Verne Burnett of General Motors Cor- 
poration, Detroit, by the advertisers. 

The board of directors then met and 


re-elected all present officers of the 
Bureau. hey aren. O8. Cons elariay 
National Lead Company, New York, 


president; J. Murray Gibbon, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, vice-president ; 
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balance on Aug. 31, 1926 was $101,371.24 
as compared with $71,881.05 at that time 
last year. 

The excess of earnings over expenses 
for the year was $26,959.85, 

Of this sum $24,428.63 was distributed 
to members in the form of a 7% per cent 
rebate on dues. The balance covering 
liabilities to members stands at $188,- 
399.18. Out of a total of $430,626.71 re- 
ceived from dues and sales publishers 
paid $372,824.72, agents $41,347.36 and 
advertisers $16,454.63. 

During the year, the Bureau added to 
its membership 112 advertisers, advertis- 
ing agents and publishers. As against 
this, 11 publications were discontinued ; 4 
advertisers and advertising agents ceased 
business ; 22 publications and 2 advertis- 
ing agents were consolidated; 10 publica- 
tions and 1 advertising agent were 
dropped from membership; there were 58 
resignations, 40 of which were local ad- 
vertisers. 

The net result, after taking into ac- 
count applications rejected, etc., shows a 
total membership and applicants ‘for mem- 
bership in the Bureau of 1,919, as of Oct. 
6, 1926. 

During the 12 months 1,402 audits were 
made, an average of 117 per month. 
There are 22 applicants for membership 
at the present time, 12 of them news- 
papers. 

“The meeting was one of the most 
important ever held,” President Harn 
told Epitor & PuBLISHER after the con- 
vention. 

“T believe the decisions arrived at will 
result in increased usefulness of the 
Bureau, a greater appreciation of not only 
its benefits but also the problems which 
must be met every month. 

“This in itself will be a great aid to 


The 
attending the A. B. C. convention by the Western Council of the Four A’s. 


speakers’ table at the 


Left to right: 


luncheon given last 


week to publishers 


James O’Shaughnessy, executive secretary, American Association 


of Advertising Agencies; Roy S. Durstine, president A. A. A. A.; Henry D. 
Sulcer, Cyrus H. K. Curtis, James Young, M. C. Meigs, publisher Chicago 


Herald-Examiner, and O. C. Harn, president, 


A. B. CG. i 


Ernest I. Mitchell, Mitchell-Faust Ad- 
vertising Company, Chicago, 2nd vice- 
president; F. R. Davis, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 3rd. vice- 
president; Walter A. Strong, publisher 
Chicago Daily News, secretary; E. R. 
Shaw, Power Plant Engineering, Chi- 
cago, treasurer; Stanley Clague, man- 
aging director. 

Misunderstanding of the aims of the 
newspaper division caused strong opposi- 
tion to its plans in other divisions, as re- 
ported in Eprror & PUBLISHER last week. 
Resolutions were passed opposing addi- 
tional newspaper directors so as to, alter 
control of the Bureau, but backers.of the 
enlarged directorate insisted that the ad- 
vertiser section be also increased. so as 
to maintain a majority on the board. At 
no time was any move to wpset the 
present control made. 

Objection to the annual report of the 
board was voiced by the newspaper sec- 
tion. Thé sentence in question had to do 
with rate card printing and read: “The 
propriety or necessity of this added ser- 
vice of the Bureau has been questioned by 
a comparatively few members of the 
Bureau.” 

It was decided to withhold distribution 
of the report until a correction saying 
that the change had been questioned by a 
majority of the newspaper members was 
sent out simultaneously. 

The report showed the Bureau to be in 
excellent financial condition. The cash 


the Board of Directors because it is 
always easier for a governing body to 
perform its functions effectively when it 
knows that the larger organization for 
which the Board acts is giving sym- 
pathetic accord. 

“T believe that the increased repre- 
sentation of the newspaper division on the 
Board will be of distinct benefit to the 
Board because a large proportion of the 
specific problems which have to be met 
from time to time arise in the newspaper 
field. An increase in the number of 
minds available for solution of these 
problems should make their solution more 
easy and more rapid. The acquiescence 
of the other divisions in this innovation 
after the matter was thoroughly under- 
stood speaks well for the spirit of real 
interest in the success of the Bureau asa 
whole on the part of all members.” 

President Harn said he did not believe 
that the success of the newspaper division 
in increasing . their representation on 
Board would be followed by attempts to 
do likewise by other divisions. 

Stanley Clague, managing director of 
the Bureau, made the following state- 
ment: 

“The decision arrived at in the general 
session of the A. B. C. convention to 
add two newspaper members to the board 
of directors was in line with sentiments 
expressed by me at a meeting of the 
board held on the evening prior to the 
general session. 


David E. Town 


“My hope was that the fundamental 
basis on which the Bureau was founded 
would be preserved; and this was main-— 
tained. Especially in view of the acqui- 
escence of the leaders in the newspaper 
division that if at any time other divi- 
sions of the Bureau desired an increase 
on the board of directors, along the 
same lines as was decided upon for the 
newspaper division, they would have no 
objection. 

“In regard to the rate cards, the board 
was animated only by a desire to serve 
the membership in making the A. B. C. 
service of greater value, and at the time 
the annual report was written it seemed 
that this met with the approval of a ma- 
jority of the members—over 800 news-— 
paper publishers’ rate cards having been 
received, of which more than 700 were 
later approved. 

“Flowever, the membership at the con- 
vention decided that the service was not 
desired—which, in the final analysis, will: 
relieve the executive officers of a con- 
siderable amount of work which would. 
have been necessary had the rate card 
proposal been approved. 

“T think, in justice’ to myself, it is” 
proper to make this statement in regard 
to the rate card proposal, in view of the 
comment made on one paragraph of the 
annual report of the board of directors.” 

More than 1,200 members and_ their 
guests attended the annual A. B. © 
dinner Friday night, the largest number 
ever attending. 

The chief banquet speaker was Senator” 
Pat Harrison of Mississippi, who assailed 
Vice-President Dawes’ campaign against 
the Senate’s cloture rules. He declared 
that if it succeeded it would act as a 
throttle to discussion. He said the pres- 
ent Senate rules are a safeguard against 


Ralph Starr Butler 
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The Board of Directors of the Audit Bureau of Circulations and Bureau staff members at dinner meeting in Chicago, 


Thursday night, following divisional meetings. 


They are (left to right) seated: Marco Morrow, Capper Farm Press, 


Topeka; Ernest I. Mitchell, Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, Chicago; Mason Britton, McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., 

New York; P. L. Thomson, Western Electric Company, New York; E. W. Chandler, chief auditor, A. B. C.; W. K. 

Towers, Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company, Detroit; O. C. Harn, A. B.C. president; Stanley Clague, managing director, 

A.B.C.; E. R. Shaw, Power Plant Engineering, Chicago; L. L. King, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron. 

Standing: W. F. Hoffman, New York manager, A. B.C.; A. R. Petterson, assistant chief auditor, A. B.C.; J. L. McNab, 

attorney; F. R. Davis, General Electric Company, Schenectady; Ralph Starr Butler, Postum Cereal Company, New York; 
. F. W. Stone, American Review of Reviews, New York. 


Socialism and must be left as they are. 

“There is a no greater percentage than 
one bill in a hundred that is harmed by 
filibuster,” Senator Harrison declared. 
“This percentage could easily be reversed 
if Mr. Dawes’ plans materialized.” 


He also urged the lowering of certain 
tariff laws in order to permit European 
business to expand, enabling debtor na- 
tions to pay their debts. 

Other speakers were the Rev. John Da- 
vis of New York and ex-Congressman 
Frederick Landis of Indiana, who urged 
that American newspapers live up to thé 
freedom of thought and expression upon 
which they are founded. 

Leaders from every branch of the pub- 
lishing and advertising fields were present 
for the convention, 

Some outstanding personalities present 
were: 

P. T. Anderson and W. T. Anderson, 
Macon (Ga.) Telegraph; Herman Black 
Chicago American; Norman B. Black, 
Fargo Forum; Paul Block, New York 
special representative and publisher of 
several newspapers; John S, Brohm, cir- 
culation director: of the Crowell Publish- 
ing Company; Homer J. Buckley, of 
Buckley-Dement -Co.,- Chicago, who is 
chairman of the Advertising Division of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce; 
George M. Burbach, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch; Frank J. Burd, of Henry 
Declerque, Inc., Vancouver, B. C.; Frank 
T. Carroll, Indianapolis News; W. G. 
Chandler, of Scripps-Howard News- 
papers, Cleveland; Gardner Cowles, Des- 
Moines Register-Tribune; James C. Day- 
ton, New York Evening Journal; T. 'F. 
Drummie, St. Johns Telegram-Journdl ; 
C. F. Jenkins, Farm Journal, Philadel- 
phia; B. A. Forsterer, Oakland (Cal.) 
Tribune; John B. Perkins, Sioux City 
Journal; A. L. Shuman, Fort Worth Star 
Telegram; Ed T. Hall, president of the 
Association of National ‘Advertisers; M. 
F. Hanson, Duluth Herald; W. W. Haw- 


kins, vice-president. of “Scripps-Howard ° 


Newspapers, Inc., New: York; Gil 
Hodges, New York Sun; Allen Hoffman, 
Scientific American, New York: Walter 
C, Johnson, Chattanooga (Tenn.) News; 
Verne E. Joy, Centralia (Ill.) Sentinel, 
acting president of the Inland Daily Press 
Association; Eugene Kelly, manager of 
the Sioux City (Ia.) Tribune; Horace 
Klein, Webb Publishing Company, St. 
Paul: Malcolm Muir, president of Asso- 
Ciated Business Papers, New Vork: Fred- 
erick E. Murphy, Minneapolis Tribune; 


Jesse H. Neal, secretary-treasurer of 
Associated Business Papers; W. Frank 
McClure, of Albert Frank & Co., Chi- 
cago; W. H. Neal, St. Paul Daily News; 
A. G. Newmyer, New Orleans Item- 
Tribune; Millar McKnight, Consolidated 
Press, Ltd, Toronto; Walter W. Man- 
ning, Woman's World Chicago; Hugh A. 
O’Donnell, assistant business manager, 
New York ‘Times; John C. Martin, New 
York Evening Post and Philadelphia 
Public Ledger; E. T. Meredith, Success- 
ful Farming; former Secretary of Agri- 
culture; John A. Park, Raleigh (N. C.) 
Times, president of Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association; Paul Patterson, 
Balttmore Sun; Wiley L. Morgan, Knox- 
vile (Tenn.) Sentinel; G. Logan Pagne, 
former publisher of the Washington 
Times; A. W. Shaw, System, Factory, 
and other periodicals; Carl C. Proper, 
president of People’s Popular: Monthly; 
Major John W. Sifton, Winnipeg Free 


Press; William H. Rankin, William H. 
Rankin Advertising Agency, New York 
City; E. Lansing Ray, St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat; H. A. Sprague, St. Joseph 
(Mo.). News-Press; John C, Sterling, 
McCall’s Magazine; Henry D. Sulcer, 
president of Vanderhoof & Co., Chicago; 
William F. Rogers, Boston Transcript; 
C. A. Taylor; Farm: Life, Chicago; Gard- 
ner J. Thomas, Marion (Ind.): Chronicle; 
S. E, Thomason, Chicago Tribune; Wil- 
liam A. Thomson, of the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, ‘New ‘York City ; 
J. M. Schmid, Indianapolis News; John 
F. Tims, New Orleans Times-Picayune ; 
George E. Scroggie, Toronto Mail and 
Empire; T. R. Williams, Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph; David. E. Town, of 
the Hearst General Management, New 
York, and Richard M. H. Wharton, of 
the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot’ and Eve- 
ning News. 


A trio of New Englanders at the Audit Bureau of Circulation convention in 
Chicago last week. Left to right: William F. Rogers, advertising manager of 
the Boston Transcript and chairman of the committee in charge of the Bureau 
of Advertising, A.N.P.A.; Allison Stone, general manager, Providence (R. I.) . 
Journal; James T. Murray, business manager, New Bedford (Mass.) Mercury. 
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KEY MAN IN MELLETT 
MURDER FOUND 


Pat McDermott Arrested and Lodged, 
in Canton Jail Under Murder 
Indictment—Believe He Can 
Clear Up Crime 


By CuHartes E. Morris 
(Publisher, Canton (O.) Daily News) 


Canton, O., Oct. 28.—Patrick Eugene 
McDermott, the elusive “key man” in 
the prosecution of the murderers of Don 
R. Mellett, crusading publisher of the 
Canton Daily News, is now in the Stark 
County workhouse here, held to answer 
to indictment for murder. 

Resentful at the act of his relatives at 
Nanty Glo, Pa., who lured him to his 
home by news of his mother’s critical 
illness and then surrendered him to the 
authorities last Sunday, McDermott has 
declined to tell his story unless he is 
promised complete immunity. He has, 
however, admitted that he could clear up 
the mystery, and as this dispatch is writ- 
ten there is a race between Prosecuting 
Attorney McClintock and the attorneys 
for McDermott’s co-defendant as to 
which party shall get McDermott’s story 
first. The race is being run at the court 
house through a series of motions by 
the other defendants, which the pros- 
ecutor charges are part of the attempt 
to have McDermott keep silent and take 
his chance with the others against the 
web of circumstantial evidence the state 
has to present. 

It was learned today that during the 
three-month man hunt, McDermott was 
living in a luxurious apartment in Cleve- 
land and the state is now seeking to 
learn who supplied his funds, and who 
was the “black haired man” living with 
him. 

Relatives of McDermott are here work- 
ing with the state authorities in the effort 
to get him to confess and throw himself 
on the mercy of the court. 

They caused him to surrender only 
after they had convinced themselves of 
his complicity in the Mellett murder and 
because they believed his better course 
would be to tell his story. 

The hunt for McDermott started ‘short- 
ly after ‘the murder on July 16, when 
Steve Kascholk, who had entered a con- 
spiracy to “beat up” Mellett and then’ 
withdrew when it came to murder, told 
his ‘part of the story. Heretofore two 
other witnesses whose names are with- 
held’ told How they had been approached 
by McDermott to join in “the killing of 
an editor.” The trail seemed lost and 
prosecution at a standstill when Mellett’s 
newspaper brought in its own investiga- 
tors, and they, starting with the under- 
lying causes, brought the connection to 
McDermott and Kascholk, and presented 
a state of facts to the grand jury which 
resulted in the indictment not only of 
McDermott, but of Louis Mazer and Ben 
Rudner, alleged “go-betweens” in the em-' 
ployment of the ‘killers. Following the 
indictment the trail for McDermott was 
again taken up until finally Detective Ora 
Slater convinced McDermott’s relatives 
that “Pat” should be surrendered, prom- 
ising that if he gave himself up he would 
be given “a square deal.” 

The trial of Mazer is set for Nov. 8, 
and that of Rudner immediately to fol- 
low. This procedure will continue if Mc- 
Dermott confesses, otherwise McDer- 
mott, as the “key man,” will be placed 
first on trial. Whatever the procedure, 
the prosecuting attorney will reassemble 
the grand jury, asserting confidence that 
he not only has evidence that will convict 
the three men, but sufficient to secure’ 
additional indictments. 

Meantime District Attorney Bernsteen 
of Cleveland is pursuing his investigation 
of the conspiracy to violate the liquor’ 
laws, out ‘of which the Mellett murder 
grew., He has already held Mazer and’ 
Rudner,to the Federal grand jury along 
with Carl Studer, their chief, who since 
has. been. sent to. the state penitentiary 
for operating houses of ill-fame. : 

The Federal authorities also look upon 
McDermott as a “key man” who will in- 
volve certain officials. 
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W. E. WINES NAMED TO DIRECT NEW 


Editor & Publisher 


A.N.P.A. MECHANICAL BUREAU 


Will Be Introduced to Membership and Develop Plans for 
Press Room Standardization at Association’s Fall Con- 
vention at French Lick, Ind., Nov. 10-12 


E. WINES, now assistant profes- 

° sor of mechanical engineering, ex- 
tension division, University of Wisconsin, 
will be the man- 
ager of the new 
mechanical de- 
partment of the 
American News- 
paper Publishers 
Association, L. B. 
Palmer, manag- 
ing director, an- 
nounced this 
week, confirming 
reports previously 
published by En1- 
ToR & PUBLISHER 
that Mr. Wines 
was being favor- 
ably considered 
for the position. 

Mr. Wines, together with W. J. 
Mathey, manager of the recently organ- 
ized traffic department, will be formally 
introduced to the A. N. P. A. member- 
ship at the second annual fall conven- 
tion to be held at French Lick, Ind., 
Nov. 10-12. Present indications are that 
this convention will draw a record crowd. 

Plans for making these two new mem- 
bership service departments of the A. 
N. P. A. of utmost benefit to the mem- 
bers will be discussed in detail. Mr. 
Mathey has already been able to protect 
members against excessive railroad rates 
and will be available for consultation 
regarding any individual traffic problems. 
_ “The first efforts of the mechanical 
department will be directed to gathering 
and disseminating among members all 
available mechanical _ statistics,’ Mr. 
Palmer told Epiror & PuBLIsHER this 
week. “Later the efforts will be directed 
toward standardization of press room 
equipment. 

“The department is really intended to 
be a service station for the use of the 
membership and will at all times be 
ready to assist and advise members in 
mechanical problems.” 

Mr. Wines received his education in 
Chicago public schools and at the Armour 
Institute of Technology, after which he 
spent two years doing mechanical con- 
struction work and drafting. Later he 
became connected with the mechanical 
department of the Minneapolis Tribune 
where he remained eight years. Sub- 
sequently he was connected with the 
mechanical departments of the New 
York Times and the Chicago Tribune. 

In addition to consideration of me- 
chanical and traffic questions, the French 
Lick convention will be a trading post 
of ideas for creating greater newspaper 
revenues. “Greater Revenue” is the key- 
note of the convention and W. B. Bryant, 
Paterson (N. J.) Press Guardian, chair- 
man of the program committee, is choos- 
ing as speakers. men who have proved 
their expertness in successful newspaper 
management. 
advertising and circulation departments 
will be two of the topics discussed. 

That the membership is expecting that 
this year’s meeting will duplicate the 
White Sulphur Springs success of 1925 
is indicated by the fact that reservations 
so far received are far ahead of last 
year. Because of the large numbers 
planning to attend, there is a possibility 
that a special section of the St. Louisian, 
will be taken over by the A. N. P. A. 
delegates leaving New York at 4:50 P. 
M., Nov. 8. E. P. Adler, publisher. of 
the Davenport (la.) Times, has char- 
tered a special car to carry executives 
of the Lee Syndicate of Newspapers to 
French Lick from Chicago. Other 
special cars may be made up at other 
points. 

Golfers among the A. N. P. A. are 
promised a paradise at French Lick. 
Each afternoon during the convention 
will be given over to. this sport, with 
a qualifying round the first day, handi- 


L. B. PaLMer 


Increasing revenue from. 


cap, the second, and special events for 
the final afternoon. Prizes will be 
awarded winners in each event. There 
are two golf courses at French Lick and 
both will be thrown open for A. N. 
P. A. delegates. 

Elzey Roberts, St. Louis Star, is chair- 
man of the golf committee, which con- 
sists of E. J. Fehn, Evansville (Ind.) 
Courier-Journal; FE, K. Gaylord, Okla- 
homa City (Okla.) Oklahoman; Hilton 
U. Brown, Indianapolis News; and J. 
L. Mapes, Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise. 

A schedule forsincreasing the member- 
ship of the A. N, P: A. will be mapped 
out at a special meeting of the member- 
ship committee: undér the chairmanship 
of E. H. Butler, Buffalo Evening News. 


G. B. LONGAN SUCCEEDS 
STOUT ON K. C. STAR 


New Managing Editor Has Served 26 
Years on Daily—Was Assistant 
M. E. Under Late 
Executive 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 28.—With the 
death of Ralph Stout, George B. Longan, 
news editor and assistant managing edi- 
tor, who has been acting managing editor 
practically for the last two years, becomes 
managing editor of the Kansas City Star. 

The Star, fortunate in its organization, 
has retained at the end of a dozen years 
from William R. Nelson’s death, prac- 
tically all of the executives who were 
trained under that great newspaper chief- 
tain. When Ralph Stout dropped out the 
organization was prepared. Mr. Longan, 
who had been with the Star 26 years, 15 
years during the lifetime of Mr. Nelson, 
already had the operating reins in his 
hands, so there was not a ripple in the 
Star office except that occasioned by the 
personal loss of managing editor who had 
been there 21 years. 

George B. Longan is a Missourian, born 
47 years ago, just outside Kansas City. 
Both of his great-grandfathers on his 
father’s side came from Virginia to Mis- 
souri 100 years ago. Both grandfathers, 
George W. Longan and Moses E. Lard, 
were pioneer preachers of the Christian 
Church. The father of the Star’s new 
managing editor was in the Kansas City 
school system for 30 years, being assistant 
superintendent at the time of his death. 

George Longan became a reporter of 
the old Kansas City Times.28 ‘years ago. 
Two years later, he went to the Star and 
‘ater held the positions of telegraph editor, 
city editor, news editor, and assistant 
managing editor. . 

Mr.- Longan is married and has two 
children, both girls, one of whom is the 
wife of Dale Beronius, Kansas City artist 
who established himself in New York two 
months ago and is now with the New 
York American. 


RECEIVER APPOINTED 


Three Stockholders of Atlantic City 
Times Take Case to Court 


Vice-Chancellor Robert H. Ingersoll 
last Saturday appointed Leonard D. AI- 
gar, banker and merchant, temporary re- 
ceiver for the News Publishing Company, 
publisher of the Atlantic City (N. J.) 
Times, an evening and Sunday newspaper 
which began publication April 11, last. 

The company was ordered to show 
cause on Tuesday why the receivership 
should not be made permanent. Applica- 
tion for the receivership was made by 
Frank Gravatt, Charles I. Lafferty and 
Newton W. Spence, stockholders. 

The application lists the company’s 
liabilities as $167,000 in bills payable, 


for October 30, 1926 


$87,000: in promissory notes, and a $62,000 
mortgage on the newspaper’s plant at 
North Carolina Avenue and Absecon 
Boulevard, having an appraised valuation 
of $340,000, including the equipment. Ac- 
cording to the petition, $500,000 in stock 
was authorized, and only $210,000 was 
sold. 

The Vice-Chancellor authorized the re- 
ceiver to continue publication. George 
IF. Goldsmith, Sr., formerly of Phila- 
delphia, is president of the News Publish- 
ing Company. Francis C. Richter is 
managing editor. 


AN INVESTMENT IN HARMONY 


Moline (Ill.) Daily Dispatch Unites 
Dividend Business Organizations 


What Merritt W. Campbell, associate 
editor, calls “a good investment, although 
a novel one,” has just been made by the 
Moline (Ill.) Daily Dispatch, the city’s 
only daily. It might be called an invest- 
ment in harmony. Local business was in 
the throes of a civil war. There was no 
commercial organization common to all. 
“The very fact that the community was 
so divided along business lines presented 
the basic problem of who should lead 
them to a point where there should be 
unity,” said Mr. Campbell. 


The paper arranged a dinner in the 
leading hotel, attended by nearly 400 busi- 
ness and professional men, at which 
jealousies were forgotten. The 400, ac- 
cording to Mr. Campbell, are “now on 
their way to give new life to the Chamber 
of Commerce or the rejuvenated body, 
whatever its name may be.” 


H. P. WARRINGTON BUYS 
LAWRENCE TELEGRAM 


Business Manager of Wilmington (Del.) 
Sunday Star Takes Control from 
F. W. Enwright—Will Divide His — 


Time Between Two Cities 


Horace P. Warrington, for the past 11 
years business manager of the Wilming- 
ton (Del.) Sunday Star, has purchased 
the Lawrence (Mass.) Evening Telegram 
and Sunday Sun from Frederick W. En- 
wright. The consideration was not dis- 
closed. The transaction was closed by 
Palmer, Dewitt & Palmer, New York. 

Mr. Enwright acquired control of the 
Lawrence papers last June from the es- 
tate of the late Benjamin S. Pouzzner of 
Lowell, Mass. The new owner, Mr. War- 
rington, will divide his time between Law- 
rence and Wilmington. 

Announcing the transfer the Telegram 
stated : ; 


“Mr. Warrington’s many intimate con- 
tacts with banking and industrial enter- 
prises, together with his present extensive 
newspaper interests, bring to the Tele- 
gram'a publisher of the highest repute 
and one in whom the tradition of the two 
papers will meet a sympathetic support 
and an energetic promotion.” 


ADDS. SPORT PICTURE PAGE 


The New York American this week 
added a page of sport pictures as a new 
daily feature. 


The Florida Times Union 
Gained 


1228 


in circulation from October 2nd, 
1925, to October and, 1926. 


‘ 
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Che Florida Gimes-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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FIRM FORCES DAILY TO 
PRINT ITS ADS 


Lansing Auto Supply Dealer Gets Court 
Injunction When Paper Rejects 
His Copy—Dealer Had 


* Year’s Contract 


(By Telegraph to Evitor & PuBLISHER) 


_Lansinc, Mich., Sept. 27—An injunc- 
tion order has been issued by Judge Le- 
land W. Carr, of Ingham County Circuit 
Court, compelling the State Journal Com- 
pany, publishers of the Lansing State 
Journal, to accept the advertising copy of 
the Coller & Lee Auto Supply Company 
under that concern’s contract. Hearing 
in the matter late last week failed to 
bring out citations of any parallel cases 
on which the court might base its de- 
cision. 

It was shown that the accessory com- 
pany had a year’s contract with the de- 
fendant newspaper, that the contract did 
not specify that the newspaper had a 
right to edit or reject advertising copy, 
that certain copy advertising a certain 
well-known make of radio batteries at a 
price said to be but a cent over whole- 
sale was rejected by the paper after a 
similar advertisement had once been ac- 
cepted. : 

Counsel for the advertiser argued that, 
because the company possessed an unex- 
pired contract which had no provision for 
rejecting ‘copy, the injunction should be 
issued to prevent the company from sus- 
taining a loss on the stock of batteries 
which, it was claimed, could not be sold 
without the use of Journal advertising. 

Defense counsel tried to maintain the 
position that a newspaper always ‘has the 
right to reject or demand changes in, ad- 
vertising copy. Charles N. Halsted, pres- 
ident of the State Journal Company, said 
the case will probably not be carried to 
Supreme Court, but the newspaper will 
accept the plaintiff’s copy in compliance 
with the injunction order, for violation 
of which a penalty of $10,000 may be col- 
lected by the court. 

The copy had not been resubmitted up 
to Wednesday of this week. 

Mr. Halsted said that all contracts now 

‘ being entered into by the paper with ad- 
vertisers contain the proviso that the pub- 
lication shall have .the privilege of pass- 
ing on all advertising matter submitted. 
The old local contracts omitted this 
clause, although foreign advertising con- 
.tracts contained such provision. 


CORRECTION 


In a recent picture caption in Eprror 
& PuBLIsHER it was erroneously stated 
that Marshall N. Dana was associate 
editor of the Portland Oregonian, He is 
associate editor of the Portland Oregon 
Journal. 


CANADA PAPER EXPORTS HIGH 


Bureau Reports Increase of $15,570,- 
856 in Nine Months Period 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 
Ottawa this week reported that exports 
of pulp and paper from Canada during 
September were at a high level, being 
valued at $15,219,210, an increase of 
$1,268,389 from August, and of $1,544,- 
204 over September of last year. 

For the nine months to Sept. 30 they 
were $127,090,721, an increase of $15,- 
570,856 from the corresponding period of 
last year. Pulp accounted for $38,371,- 
467, as against $34,181,917 in 1925, and 
paper for $88,719,254, as against $77,337,- 

For the twelve months ended on Sept. 
30, 1926, the combined exports showed 
an increase of $22,165,806 over those ot 
the preceding twelve months. News 
print was the largest single item, In 
September exports of this product were 
143,523 tons, valued at $9,460,633, as 
against 149,935 tons in August, valued 
at $9,865,830, and 116,277 tons in Sep- 
tember, 1925, valued at $8,190,000. In 
the twelve months the exports totaled 
1,646,494 tons, against 1,330,137 tons in 
the preceding twelve months. 
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86-PAGE REGULAR ISSUE 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch Sets Record— 
560 Columns of Advertising 


With an 86-page issue, containing 560 
columns of paid advertising, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch on Friday, Oct. 22, es- 
tablished what is believed to be a new 
world’s record for a regular week-day 
issue of any newspaper published in any 
of the leading cities. This is the fourth 
time in two years that the Post-Dispatch 
established a similar record, 

Retail merchants’ advertising was 
largely responsible for the Post-Dispatch 
establishing its new record. Famous & 
Barr Company used an entire section of 
16 pages to advertise one day’s selling on 
Oct. 23. Stix, Baer & Fuller Company 
used 10 pages in the issue also for that 
day’s selling only. Nugent’s used four 
pages, and Scruggs, Vandervoort & Bar- 
ney 2% pages. These are department 
stores. 


200 SEEK TO REPORT 
HALL-MILLS TRIAL 


And Court House Press Section Can 
Seat Only 74—Newspaper Bill 
Estimated at $600,000 Ex- 


clusive of Salaries 


More than 200 applications have been 
received from newspapers for seats in the 
press section of the Somerville, N. J., 
court house during the Hall-Mills 
murder trial scheduled to open Nov. 3, 
and there are only 74 seats available, 
according to James Kevin McGuinness, 
of the New York Evening Post, who re- 
ported preparations for the trial for his 
paper last week. He wrote in part: 

“There will be telegraphers, photog- 
raphers, celebrities, editors, common and 
extraordinary nuts and mere reporters 
flowing steadily into town soon; all of 
whom, except the nuts, will be a con- 
siderable expense to the newspapers of 
the country. 

“Estimates are notoriously inaccurate 
trifles, and never can they include such 
items as retaining fees to gentlemen, or 
lady authors who have written murder 
and mystery tales, but the cold facts of 
telegraph tolls, expenses for lodgings, and 
sundry items—exclusive of salaries—will 
total, during the four weeks of the first 
trial, more than $200,000 for thirty repre- 
sentative papers. If you have a flare 
for figures, you cam add salaries, multiply 
the whole sum by three and have some- 
thing approximating the cost to the news- 
paper world at large of seeing arr 
acknowledgedly backward male, his sister, 
brother and cousin brought to justice. 

“Momentarily, there are thirty-odd 
newspaper correspondents in town who. 
flow languidly in and out of the dazzling 
marble County Court House. In that 
monument to justice, by the way, is 
assembled pretty nearly all the marble 
in the county, except for a few head- 
stones, and the majority of even those are 
granite.” 


BOOK LOVERS 


Want distinctive Stories, 


Novels, books on Social, Economic, 
and Political problems, History, Biog- 
raphy, Travel, Adventure, Essays, Poems 
serious and humorous, etc. We examine 
and publish any work you may have. 
Your free copy BOOKS THAT GET 
PUBLIC HEARING _ explains’ our 


service to Authors. Send for it now. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE SERVICE CO. 


PUBLISHERS 
507-10 Spring Garden Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


TREANOR AGAIN HEADS 
MICHIGAN PRESS 


Saginaw News-Courier Man Re-elected 
President as Ann Arbor Meeting 
Closes—McNitt, Lawrence and 


Hopwood Speak 
The University of Michigan Press 
Association brought its eighth annual 


meeting at the Michigan Union, Ann 
Arbor, to a close 
last week by re- 
electing the off- 
cers which have 
served the organ- 
ization during the 
past year. They 
are: president, 
A. R. Treanor, 
editor, Saginaw 
News Courier; 
vice - presidents, 
Louis Wild, Port 
Huron Times- 
Herald; George 
Averill, editor, 
Birmingham Ec- 
centric; Frank 
Russell, Marquette Miner; secretary and 
treasurer, Prof. John L. Brumm, head of 
the school of journalism, University of 
Michigan. In pursuance of the associa- 
tion’s desire to promote co-operation be- 
tween the Michigan Press and the Uni- 
versity school of journalism the press 
club authorized the appointment of a 
committee of Michigan newspaper men to 
co-operate with the journalism depart- 
ment in an advisory capacity. 

The relation of the press to various 
outside enterprises was the main topic 
discussed at the session on Friday morn- 
ing. The speakers and their subjects 
were Fred Newton Scott, Professor of 
Rhetoric, “Standards of English and the 
Newspaper”; Wilbur R. Humphries, As- 
sistant Dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts, “The Bible and the Newspaper”; 
Lawrence H. Conrad, Instructor in Rhet- 
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orice and author of “Temper,” “The Way 
It’s Written”; Virgil V. McNitt, presi- 
dent, McNaught’s Syndicate, “Standard- 
ization’; John B. Waite, Professor of 
Law, ‘Crime Waves.” 

The program Friday afternoon fol- 
lowed the same policy and was as 
follows: “Michigan’s First Greenland 
Expedition,” William H. Hobbs, Pro- 
fessor of Geology; “The Newspaper and 
International Relations,’ Thomas H. 
Reed, Professor of Political Science; 
“Experiences Abroad with the Associated 
Press,” S. B. Conger, Detroit correspon- 
dent for the Booth newspapers; “A Half 
Century of Newspaper Work,” G. L, 
Adams, publisher of Fowlerville Review, 

The annual press club dinner was 
given for about 200 members and guests 
Friday evening. The speakers were Da- 
vid Lawrence, Washington correspondent 
and publisher of the United States 
Daily; Erie C. Hopwood, editor, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, and Fielding H. Yost, 
football coach at the U. of M. Mr. 
Treanor was toastmaster. 


WEEKLY COMIC 


STRIP | 


In mat form, 
3 x 10 inches 
or 4 columns, 


$3 per month, 
“POOR PADDY,” 


a sparkling 
comic strip by 
Murray Kor 
man, offered at | 
lowest feature | 
rates, \ 
This cartoon is | 
now appearing 
in many news. 
Papers;  terri- fi 
going | 


best features, | 
and has won 
many readers.’’ 

—H. Abramson, 
———— ‘Wmsbg. News, 


UNIVERSAL FEATURE SERVICE 
109 W. 48th St. New York City |} 


PEJEPSCOT PAPER COMPANY 


_ Manufacturers for Over Fifty Years of 


NEWSPRINT 


Combining the Three Essentials of Quality 
Strength » Cleanliness » Color 


Colored Newsprint a Specialty 


Capacity 


MILLS IN THE STATE OF MAINE, U. S. A. 


Sales Office: ¢ 


42 Broadway « 


New York, N. Y. 
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FIRST in New Y ork 


Weekday and Sunday 


THE WEEKDAY EDITIONS of The New York Times are the 
greatest influence on the purchasing power of the New York 
metropolitan area on the business days of the week. 


The average net paid circulation of The New York Times 
weekday editions for the six months ended September 30, 1926, 
was 358,350—a gain of 7,944 over the corresponding period of 
the previous year. 


Six months ended September 30, 1926.............. 358,350 copies 


Six months ended September 30, 1925.............. 350,406 copies 
LnCreas em -We ts. 7,944. copies 


The present circulation of The New York Times weekday 
editions is 370,000 copies—larger than that of any other New 
York morning newspaper of standard size. 


The New York Times advertising columns are consulted every 
morning by men and women purchasers in hundreds of thousands 
of homes of Greater New York and the surrounding suburbs. 


In ten months of this year The New York Times has published 
approximately 14,480,000 agate lines of advertising in weekday edi- 
tions only, about 4,730,000 lines more than the second New York 
morning newspaper. The Times weekday editions showed a gain of 
700,000 lines over the corresponding period of last year. 


The quality of The New York Times circulation is not equalled 
by that of any other newspaper. The Times advertising censorship 
has established the strongest confidence of its readers. 


The average net paid weekday and Sunday circulation of The 
Times is 391,465 copies. 


he New Work Zimes 


** The advertising columns of The New York Times are as clean and free and 
fair as its news columns. The Times stimulates the desire for honest goods. * * 


William Allen White, Emporia, Kansas. 
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WILLIAMS REPORTS ON 
WORLD MEETING 


Press Congress Plans Conference to 
Attack Government Censor- 
ships—Would Have News 
Services Identified 


A resolution calling for a world con- 
ference sponsored either by the League 
of Nations or various world powers to 
consider interna- 
tional news com- 
munications with 
the view to abol- 
ishing many of 
the governmental 
and dictatorial re- 
strictions which 
are now imposed 
upon news serv- 
ices was one of 
the outstanding 
accomplish- 
ments of the Press 
Congress of the 
World at its 
Third Assembly 
in Geneva-Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland, Sept. 14-18, Dean 
Walter Williams, the new Honorary 
President of the Congress, declared upon 
his arrival in New York this week. A 
committee will be appointed to promote 
the conference. 

Another important accomplishment was 
the decision to appoint a committee on 
freedom of the press to function for the 
Congress whenever cases arise involving 
freedom. Another committee on jour- 
nalistic education will be named. 

The Congress also provided for the 
formation of a World Press Council, to 
be composed of 50 leading journalists of 
the world, which will give counsel on 
subjects of journalistic interest. Dean 
Williams has been named chairman of 
the council, the other members to be 
named later. The Congress also laid 
plans for a paid secretary with head- 
quarters in New York. 

New officers of the World Press Con- 
gress are: Robert Bell, of Christchurch, 
New Zealand, proprietor of the Littleton’ 
(N. Z.) Times, president; Wallace Odell, 
publisher of the Tarrytown (N. Y.) 
Daily News, secretary-treasurer. Mr. 
Bell succeeds Dean Williams, while Mr. 
Odell succeeds James W. Brown, of 
Eprtor & PUBLISHER. 

The new president is a member of the 
British Empire Press Union and was 
chairman of the New Zealand delegation 
to the Press Congress. It was on his 
motion that the Congress was formed 
in 1915 at a meeting of representatives 
of the press in San Francisco. Mr. Odell 
is a past president of the National Ed- 
itorial Association. 

Another resolution passed at Geneva 
called for the identification of news agen- 
cies, to indicate whether they are pri- 
vately owned or government controlled. 

Speaking of this resolution Mr. Wil- 
liams said: “It means a great deal to 
the newspaper reader to know the source 
of the news he is reading, to know 
whether it has been reported as straight 
news or sent out in behalf of a specific 
government.” 

More than 30 countries were repre- 
sented at the Congress, Mr. Williams 
said, and delegates were from all branches 
of the newspaper profession. 

While in New York, before returning 
to the University of Missouri where he 
directs the journalism school, Dean Wil- 
liams was tendered a dinner by former 
students of the School of Journalism of 
the University of Missouri. 


DEAN WILLIAMS 


FRIENDS SEEKING T. C. COULTER 


Two old-time friends of Todd C. Coul- 
ter during the time he was in the Pacific 
Northwest nearly twenty years ago would 
like to hear from him or learn of his 
whereabouts. In 1907 Mr. Coulter was 
in the classified advertising department of 
the Tacoma Ledger, but since his depart- 
ure no word has been learned concerning 
him. Those desiring the information are 
James E. Macpherson and Woodburn 
McDonald, then associated with Coulter 
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on the Ledger. Mr. McDonald is now 
assistant to the publisher of the Seattle 
Post Intelligencer and Mr. McCaperson is 
comptroller and assistant treasurer of the 
Tacoma News Tribune and Ledger. In- 
formation communicated to either would 
be appreciated. 


RADIO PICTURES PRAISED 


Bartholomew, London Daily Mirror, 


Reports Progress 


Considerable progress has been made 
in development of the machinery for 
transmitting pictures by radio, telegraph 
and cable, H. G 
Bartholomew, art 
editor and a di- 
rector of the Lon- 
don Daily Mirror, 
declared when in- 
terviewed prior to 
his return to Lon- 
don last week on 
the S.S. Olympic. 

“Sending pic- 
tures across the 
Atlantic or the 
Pacific ocean will 
always be expen- 
sive,’ he said, 
“but it is worth it. 
The new methods 
of rapid picture transmission developed 
recently have come to stay.” 

Mr. Bartholomew is often called the 
“dean of picture editors.” He is a 
frequent visitor to this country, study- 
ing the picture angle of American news- 
papers. 

Another passenger on the Olympic 
was Sir Pomeroy Burton, former man- 
aging director of the Associated News- 
papers in London, who, with Lady -Bur- 
ton, spent three weeks in the United 
States visiting friends. 


H. G. BarrHoLomMew 


CATHOLIC WRITERS MEET 


With Kent Cooper, general manager of 
the Associated Press, as_ principal 
speaker, the Catholic Writers Guild 
opened its winter season of regular 
monthly meetings Oct. 21 at Guild Hall, 
New York. Mr. Cooper stressed the 
importance of “selective news,” urging 
those present to take more interest in 
foreign affairs. Melville E. Stone, coun- 
selor of the Associated Press, spoke 
briefly in praise of Mr. Cooper. 


JEWISH DAY TO CELEBRATE 


The Day, a Jewish Daily published in 
New York, will celebrate its 12th anni- 
versary Nov. 7, with.a concert at Car- 
negie Hall. Proceeds of the concert are 
to go to a fund to be used in aiding the 
destitute Jewish writers of Europe, 
especially in Russia, ~ : 


NEW MEMBER OF AD BUREAU 


The Ottawa (Ont.) Ctiizen has be- 
come a member of the Bureau of Adver- 
tising of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. ° 


MICHIGAN 


is growing faster than any State 
in the Union. 

Its increase in manufacturing 
products surpasses anything in the 
world. 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS 


cover Michigan outside of Detroit 
—Hight principal cities with. the 
only or leading Newspaper in its 
respective community. 


The Grand Rapids Press 

The Flint Daily Journal 

The Saginaw News Courier 
The Kalamazoo Gazette 

The Jackson Citizen Patriot 
The Bay City Times Tribune 
The Muskegon Chronicle 

The Ann Arbor Times News 


National Advertising Representatives 


I, A, KLEIN 
50 East 42nd 8t. 
New York City 


J. E, LUTZ 
Tower Building 
Chicago, Tl, 
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ELGIN DAILY MOVES TO 
NEW HOME 


Courier-News Now Printing from Re- 
_ medeiled Building—Col. Ira C. 
Copley Is Editor and 
Publisher 


The Elgin (Ill.) Courier-News this 
week occupied its new home at South 
Spring and DuPage streets, transferring 
its activities from the publication and 
editorial rooms in the Odd Fellows 
building over the week-end. The new 
publishing plant site was purchased last 
Spring and has been completely re- 
modeled and equipped until the paper now 
claims the finest newspaper plant in 
northern Illinois. Colonel Ira C. Copley 
is owner and publisher. 

Two modern Duplex tubular presses, 
with 24-page capacity print the paper. 
Cutler Hammer conveyors carry the 
papers to the circulation and mailing 
rooms 65 feet distant. Beside the press 
and circulation departments the stereotyp- 
ing room is also located on the base- 
ment floor. Temporary business offices 
have been located at the rear of the 
first floor, but will eventually be ex- 
tended to occupy the entire first floor 
with the main entrance at the corner 
now under lease to a fashion shop. 

The composing room is on the second 
floor, rear, with 12 linotypes, two matrix 
making machines, 50 makeup tables and 
proportionate mechanical equipment. The 
editorial rooms are on the southeast sec- 
tion of the second floor. 


D. A. McKenzie is president and gen 
eral manager of the Courier-News com 
pany, representing the consolidation with: 
in the last year with the News. Johr 
E. Thompson is managing editor; R 
Raymond Long, advertising manager 
Howard Jones, circulation manager; Pau 
FE. Jacoby, city editor; Wallace Ster. 
ricker, head pressman and Alex M 
Clark, superintendent of the composing 
room, 


WOULD DEPORT EDITORS 


U. S. Brings Action Against Three on 
Portuguese Tabloid 


Diamantino Teixeira, Antonio Di Costa 
and Antonio Alves Perriera, publishers 
of A Luta, a Portuguese tabloid in Fall 
River, Mass., will be given hearings in 
Providence, R. I., Thursday to show 
cause why they should not be deported by 
the government which alleges the publica- 
tion by the men in their tabloid of articles 
advocating the overthrow of organized 
government. . 

Deportation proceedings were tempo- 
rarilly halted by the securing of habeas 
corpus writs from the Federal Court on 
Oct. 14 by their attorneys. 


JAPANESE DELEGATION ARRIVES 


A party of Japanese business men or- 
ganized by the Osaka Maninichi of To- 
kio, to make a study tour around the 
world, was scheduled to arrive in New 
York Oct. 25.- Shiro Nagaoka, staff cor- 
respondent of the newspaper, is with the 
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Richmond enjoys continuous and general prosperity. 
As a result her citizens own and maintain many 
passenger automobiles and a large number of busi- 
ness trucks. 


The tremendous amount of money spent annually in 
Richmond for the purchase and upkeep of these auto- 
mobiles not only gives employment to hundreds of 
citizens—it also means that as an automobile market 
Richmond has tremendous purchasing power. 


And because Richmond’s prosperity is a continuous 
thing, it is always a good automotive market. Rich- 
mond does not go through periods of deflation. Its 
business interests are too diversified to permit of 
marked business fluctuation. 


Richmond is always ready and able to buy the 
necessities and luxuries of life. 


Nattonal Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Waterman Bidg., Atlantic Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. B. KEOUGH, Atlanta, Ga. 


Marbridge Bldg., 


Tribune Tower, 
New York City. 


‘Chicago, III. 


If you have anything to sell—Tell Richmond about it in 


The fichmond 
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Richmond Has 


17,739 Passenger Cars 
3,500 Trucks 
392 Dealers 


Se 


One In Every Ten 
Richmonders Owns 
An Automobile 
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Richmond Is a Steady 
Permanent 


N on-Fluctuating 
MARKET 


NEWS LEADER 


“ON NEWS LEADER SQUARE” 


Covers Richmond Like a Roof 
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TELLS HOW TO USE 


NEWSPAPERS TO MOVE GOODS 


Outstanding Feature of Sale Advertising Should Be Newsiness, 
Says T. K. Kelly—Declares Newspaper Space His Com- 
pany’s Greatest Ally—Describes Best Selling Copy 


By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


THE Judith Hardware Company of 
Lewiston, Mont., had a heavy over- 
stock. 

It was during the post-war inflation. 
The Judith Basin, which is the name 
of the Lewiston territory, had been hard 
hit by low prices and poor weather. The 
store felt it necessary to cut its stock 
down from a war-time basis to that in 
keeping with the new times and to 
realize all the cash possible, but there 
was a serious question as to the buying 
power of the territory—whether it could 
be done. 

The stock of farm 
selected for a special campaign, with 
hardware incidental. The representative 
of a nationally known selling organiza- 
tion took charge, and a striking campaign 
in the Lewiston Democrat-News was 
mapped out. 

Within 10 days, the store had obtained 
$16,000 cash from a population at the 
time reputed to be “broke.” Newspaper 
advertising, used in the right way, had 
had much to do with this result. 

Newspaper advertising managers and 
local solicitors are being called upon for 
sound advice as to how to put across 
sales. Sometimes, the newspaper execu- 
tive even writes the copy and plans the 
details. If the effort falls down, the 
newspaper is blamed. If it proves a 
success, “glory” is reflected on all con- 
cerned. 

Thomas K. Kelly of Minneapolis, head 
of the Kelly Sales System, has spent a 
lifetime in the conduct of quick sales 
and in the solution of retail problems 
for all sorts of stores. He himself has 
staged successful clearances in towns as 
small as 25 inhabitants as well as big 
cities. He has between 200 and 300 as- 
sociates who are working with dealers, 
and who in many cases are demonstrating 
how newspaper advertising should be 
used by a store the year ‘round as well 
as on drives. ; 

For the benefit of Epitor & PUBLISHER 
readers, Mr. Kelly has set down some 
observations on what to do and what 
not to do. 

“Newspaper advertising is our greatest 
ally in carrying on our work of conduct- 
ing sales throughout the United States,” 
he brought out after citing dozens of 
cases of success. 

“The outstanding feature of sale ad- 
vertising should be newsiness. That is 
what our people work for. Each item 
presented in the advertisement is put for- 
ward not merely as an article to be sold, 
but as a news event. Each item is big 
news to someone, for it is merchandise 
that someone needs, that will fill long- 
felt wants and is available at money- 
saving prices. That is certainly im- 
portant news. 

“The headlines, or flash lines, and sub- 
heads might well have come from a 
newspaper copy desk. 

“Whenever prices that discount pre- 
vailing retail prices for the article ad- 
vertised are quoted, a logical, clear rea- 
son is given for these prices. We lay 
the reason for these prices before them 
in a way that secures their confidence 
and obtains a proper response. 

“In addition to the printed word, illus- 
trations are used to describe the mer- 
chandise, and we insist on thorough 
description of the merchandise offered. 
No advertisement worthy of the name 
can be simply a catalog of prices. It 
must contain description in detail. This 
should deal not only with quality and 
style, but also uses and advantages, for 
a person must understand the wants it 
is able to satisfy and the uses it will 
perform before he can have a definite 
idea of its value to him. This kind of 
advertising gets a better average of 
prices than can be obtained in any other 
Way. 

“As to the price leaders—they are se- 


implements was 


lected from the stock that the merchant 
is most anxious to sell. They must be 
items in general demand and whose es- 
tablished retail price is known—other- 
wise there is no standard of comparison 
by which the public can judge. Every 
piece of copy has certain preferred posi- 
tions, and these should be devoted to 
those items that bring in the most 
money. 

“TI have seen the best space in adver- 
tisements used up in playing 10 cent 
handkerchiefs for 5 cents, which illus- 
trates a mistake commonly made. That 
space should be devoted to either a leader 
that will attract a large number of 
people or else to merchandise that 
amounts to something, of sufficiently high 
unit value to bring in a good volume of 
money. 

“In long years observing merchants 
in putting on sales, I have found ten 
main reasons why so many merchants 
fail to put over successful sales. They 
are: 

“1, They try to get their sale ready 
in a few days, because their competitor 
is going to have a sale. 

“2. They fail to use sufficient time to 
prepare good advertising, they fail to 
have cuts drawn by commercial artists 
and to have the advertising distributed 
over a broad territory with enough thor- 
oughness. 

“3. They copy advertising that has 
been used before. 

“4. They permit inexperienced adver- 
tising writers to prepare their sales ad- 
vertising. 

“5. They fail to give complete de- 
scription of the merchandise offered. 

“6. They fail to be specific in their 
advertising, depending upon mere gen- 
eralities to produce the needed selling 
force. 

“7. They show reductions in adver- 
tising that appear unreasonable to the 
public. 

“8. There is a lack of confidence on 
the part of the clerks that the sale will 
be a huge success. 

“QO. The store and stock are not prop- 
erly arranged for a special merchandising 
event. 

“10, Indifference on the part of the 
sales people due to lack of ability, lack 
of education in scientific selling or ab- 


,sence of loyalty to the store in selling 


trade. 
“Of course, just the reverse of these 
things produces resultful campaigns.” 
More than 700 newspapers have used 
a series of six mat advertisements fur- 


nished without cost by Mr. Kelly as part 


of his attack on house-to-house sellers. 

He will send this series to any reader 

of Eprtor & PUBLISHER on request. 
“Whether our customer’s problem is 


Buffalo, The Wonder City of America 


Buifalo—a profitable 
Market for Advertisers 


Sales in Buffalo are splen- 
did for advertised goods. 
Employment conditions ex- 
cellent, retail and other 
business __ thriving. One 
newspaper will put your 


story over te 83% of the 
people—that paper is the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


Read in 4 out of 5 Buffalo Homes 
Edward H. Butler, Editor and Publisher 


Kelly-Smith Company, 
Marbridge Bldg. 

New York, N. Y. 
Atlantic Bldg. 
Philadelphia 


Representatives 
Tribune Tower 
Chicago, IIl. 
Waterman Bldg. 
Boston 
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mainly one of quick stimulation of busi- 
ness, counteracting activities of house- 
to-house firms, speedy disposal of 
merchandise which is becoming rapidly 
out of date, selling a new location to the 
public or reselling a store’s old location, 
building up the name and standing of a 
firm in its community or even reducing 
overhead costs,’ Mr. Kelly said, “news- 
paper advertising is our first aid.” 

These briefed storiettes from his ex- 
perience show how some of these prob- 
lems were met: 

The Shields Clothing Company of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., was getting a good 
volume of business from its regular ad- 
vertising in 1923 and 1924, but it was 
getting this on about 60 per cent of the 
stock. 

They had changed gradually their sys- 
tem of special purchases to meet rapidly 
changing style requirements. The new- 
est in men’s wear were stocked immedi- 
ately. Rapidly their business shifted 
away from staple merchandise to style 
and novelty stock. Their staples on hand 
began to depreciate, selling so slowly 
that it did not pay to carry them. 

A special sale to fit this condition 
was mapped out, with newspaper space 
as its backbone. Practically every dollar 
of the slow-moving stock was cleaned 
out, bringing in over $25,000. 


The McCullough-Ashton Furniture 
Company, Cincinnati, established the 


latter part of 1923, had a retail location 
which was not especially good and had 
started in business just when there had 
been months of unsatisfactory business 
conditions. After 15 months, they had 
made little headway. Advertising had 
seemed to have little effect. 

An analysis by Mr. Kelly’s representa- 
tive showed the advertising had been 
spasmodic. It had lacked a real message 
to the buying public and had not served 
to give the public an idea of how well 
equipped they were to handle demands 
of the public for home furnishings. 

A campaign to sell the location to the 
public and the members of the firm as 


exceptionally capable furniture men who ° 


could advise judiciously was evolved. It 
included also attractive prices, which 
were especially essential in a German 
community. Ten days of selling brought 
in $15,000 cash business and consistent 
follow up has brought good business 
since. 

George E. Homer, Boston jeweler had 
always catered to the highbrow trade, 
which limited his circle of patrons. In- 
stead of a series of ultra-dignified direct 
mail pieces he had been considering, he 
was induced to use newspaper advertis- 
ing, which, although dignified, carried 
a sales punch. Results proved this wise. 

In New Orleans, Mr. Kelly’s organi- 
zation gave newspaper advertising a 
thorough test in two campaigns for A. 
P. Schiro. First, space helped market 
close to $25,000 worth of merchandise 
which Mr. Schiro was saved from hay- 
ing to move from his old location. Then 
when he was in his new store, the new 
location was sold by a second campaign 
which moved about $15,000 more of ioot- 
wear. 


190,000: 
DAILY 


Save Precious Time 
with. 


When a special extra is waiting for the 
last form—that’s the time the speediest 


mat counts. 


Time is always the important factor with 
the newspaper publisher and FLEXI- 
TYPE is the publisher’s time saver, be- 
cause the mats are easily handled, they are 
speedy and dependable and produce a 
clean cut reproduction and much finer 
printing than can be obtained from the 


ordinary mat. 


We have a mat especially adapted for 


syndicate use. 


Let us send you samples, and then com- 


pare results. 


BROOKS PAPER COMPANY | 


SECURITY BLDG: 


FLEXITYPE 


Dry Flong 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
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st in 
Buffalo 


Che Sunday Courter-Express 


Le 
CIRCULATION OF BUFFALO NEWSPAPERS 


SUNDAY COURIER-EXPRESS. 154,046 
DAILY COURIER-EXPRESS... 118,588 


EVENING NEWS............. 145,648 
SROINDDA Y) UVES ei eniertssse enone 127,232 
EVENINGS TIMES Zea |... 107,017 


The figures are taken from publishers’ 
statements to the Government for the period 
ending September 30, 1926. The Courier- 
Express figures are from June 14th, the date 
of the merger, while the others are six 
months’ figures. The figures of the Courier- 


Express correspond to those which this 
newspaper will report to the Audit Bureau 
of Circulation should be checked against 
this bureau’s audit. reports. 


And Buffalo’s Only Morning Paper 


is Second in Daily Circulation 


The figures above show that with an unduplicated circulation of 118,588 copies, the 
Merning Courier-Express is a logical buy for any advertiser. It enables him to cover 


the Buffalo market through one medium, at one rate, and with no waste circulation 


Log ey eek 
| Buffalo’s Best Newspaper 
Lorenson & Thompson, Incorporated 


Publishers’ Direct Representatives 
CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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Editor 


500 PUBLISHERS AND EDITORS MEET 
QUEEN MARIE AT PLAZA RECEPTION 


She Calls Them “Her Most Critical Audience’”—Introduced by 
Melville Stone—N. A. N. A. Host—Syndicate 


E Snarl Unchanged 
ARIE OF RUMANIA met those Mrs. Scripps; J. Edwin Murphy, Baltimore 
she called “‘the most critical audi- Sun; Kent Cooper, general manager, 
ence in the world’—representatives of Associated Press,| and Mrs. Cooper, and 
the American press—at a reception given Miss Jane Cooper; Robert McLean, 


in her honor at the Plaza Hotel, New 
York, Oct. 24, by the North American 
Newspaper Alliance, whose members are 
publishing the (Queen’s impressions of 
America. 

For 40 minutes some 500 newspaper 
publishers, editors and writers filed past 
Her Majesty, who stood in a floral 
bower in one corner of the hotel’s grand 
ballroom. Then, on the arm of Melville 
Stone, counselor of the Associated Press, 
she mounted the balcony and offered her 
characterization of those who had come 
to see royalty. 

il Biba she declared, “that I stand 
before the most critical audience in the 
world. Beg your pardon. I know that 
you are. I appreciate that through you 
men the public opinion of this nation 1s 
framed, ; 2 ‘ 

“T come here in all sincerity and sim- 
plicity to try and interpret my people 
to. your people. By my instincts I am 
democratic, but my lot has assigned me 
to the position of a Queen and Queen of 
a special country, and in this I must up- 
hold the dignity of my nation. 

‘When I travel through your country 
I seek nothing for myseli’, but I hope that 
my visit may be the means of bringing a 
closer sympathy and understanding be- 
tween our two countries. 

“Thank you all for coming,” she added. 
“T am very glad to be in your midst. 

In introducing the Queen, Mr. Stone 
fhad said in part: ee. 

“One good result of your visit will be 
that some people will know where Ru- 
mania is and who its Queen is. With 
many others, I have been, since my re- 
tirement, seeking to develop the study of 
foreign affairs by our ignorant people. 
[‘I like that!’ interpolated Queen Marie. | 
I believe that the peoples of the world 
are brothers and sisters, and I don’t be- 
lieve that it is possible, much less desir- 
able, to undertake a policy of isolation. 
But I am not going to make a speech. I 
now present her Majesty, Queen Marie of 
Rumania.” 

The reception to the Queen was to have 
been from four until six o'clock on 
Sunday afternoon, but before five Her 
Majesty had completed her speech, and 
a number of invited guests were disap- 
pointed. , 

The Queen wore a wine-colored suit 
and cloak trimmed: with dark fur. On 
her bosom was pinned a white magnolia 
blossom. Diamonds and other precious 
stones hung from a cord about her neck. 
A large picture hat of red velvet was 
pulled down over her tired’ eyes. 

If she looked at all at the crowds that 
came to look at her, she saw that a goodly 
percentage were simply wearing their 
dark Sunday-meeting best. Of course, 
those who owned Prince Alberts had 
them on, but the hats left down stairs 
were soft felts in the majority. The high 
silk “biffers’” were few and far between. 

Some hand kissing took place, but those 
who bowed to this formality had about 
them other distinguishing characteristics 
of the Continent, where. perhaps, nobility 
is better understood. The greatest num- 
ber simply filed by bowing and smiling, 

The actual presentation to the Queen 
was made by Judge R. W. Bingham, of 
the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, 
and Mrs. Bingham, who stood at the end 
of a receiving line of 30 and nearest to 
Her Majesty. Others who received were: 
Major and Mrs. Loring Pickering, of 
the Alliance; Edwin Cowles, Spokane 
Spokesman-Review, and Mrs, Cowles ; 
E, J. Lynett, Scranton Times, and Miss 
Elizabeth Lynett; Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Wooten and Mr. and Mrs. James L. 
Houghteling, Chicago Daily News; H. S. 
Scott, Detroit News, and Mrs. Scott; 
William E. Scripps, Detroit News. and 


Philadelphia Bulletin, and Mrs. McLean; 
J. H. Furay, United Press, and Mrs. 
Furay ; George Shor, general manager of 
International New Service, and Mrs. 
Shor; and Mr. Stone, A. P. 

Major Pickering presented the Queen 
to those in the receiving line before the 
general presentation took place. After 
the reception punch and tea were served. 

On Monday morning the Queen left 
New York on her special train for her 
western trip. Contrary to previous pre- 
dictions, newspaper correspondents were 
permitted to accompany her. Among 
those who drew the assignment were 
F. P. Brittle, Associated Press; David P. 
Sentner, International News Service; and 
John Montgomery, United Press. 

Gene Fowler, former managing editor 
of the New York American, is aboard the 
train for Universal service. 

The syndicate snarl 
changed from last week. 

Leslie Fulenwider, president of Famous 
Features Syndicate, who claims he has 
the Queen under contract for her ex- 
clusive writing for American newspapers 
for another year, was in a “maybe” mood. 

“Maybe,” he said to Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER, “I will sue the Queen. My 
lawyers tell me I have a good case of 
breach of contract and that it is possible 
to bring suit against Her Majesty. May- 
be I will seek to obtain an injunction 
against the North American Newspaper 
Alliance, restraining them from publish- 
ing the Queen’s impressions. At the mo- 
ment, however, I do not see any net gain 
to our syndicate from following either 
or both courses open to me. It would all 
amount to considerable embarrassment to 
Her Majesty.” 

His syndicate, he said, would shortly 
offer a new feature written by Zoe Beck- 
ley, called “The Life of Queen Marie.” 
It was this feature, he declared, which 
Miss Beckley had first gone to Rumania 
in 1925 to obtain. Then she had met Her 
Majesty, had discovered she had written 
several books, and had prevailed upon her 
to write for the American press. For a 
year Marie has written a daily article dis- 
tributed by Famous Features Syndicate, 
and called “Queen’s Counsel.’’ This 
feature is still being sold, the Queen hav- 
ing written more than enough to last for 
two years, according to Mr. Fulenwider. 

An agency man this week came in con- 
tact with Marie’s impulsive temperament. 
He was Sturges Dorrance, president of 
Dorrance-Sullivan & Co., New York ad- 
vertising agency. Mr. Dorrance, with 
others of his staff, had worked 69 hours 
without sleep to’ arrange to have Her 
Majesty broadcast a speech through a 


remained un- 


SAW 
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LET US EXPLAIN 


Mohr Lino-Saw Company 
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chain of 21 stations by courtesy of the 
Royal Typewriter Company one of the 
agency’s clients. 

The affair was scheduled to begin at 
8:30 last Friday evening. Queen Marie 
arrived at 8:05 and refused to wait until 
the hook-up could be completed, 

It is understood the Royal Typewriter 
Company paid upward of $4,200 for the 
use of the broadcasting stations to reach 
listeners whom Her Majesty disappointed. 


CABLE AGREEMENT MADE 


Complete Settlement of British-Cana- 
dian Dispute Believed Near 


London cables announce that an agree- 
ment has been reached with respect to 
the difficulty with Canada over the dupli- 
cation of the Pacific cable. The question 
was one up for discussion at the Imperial 
Conference now in progress, and repre- 
sentatives of the interested countries, 
Great Britain, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand have been deliberating over it. 

The Canadian Government took objec- 
tion to the awarding of a contract by the 
Pacific Cable Board for the duplication 
of the cable between Fiji and Bamfield, 
British Columbia, on the ground that the 
project had not been sufficiently investi- 
gated in the light of radio-beam develop- 
ments, and that Canada had not been con- 
sulted or its consent obtained before the 
contract was awarded. Canada took the 
stand that it would withdraw from its 
partnership in the Cable Board and would 
refuse to grant permission to the Board 
to land the cable unless its position in 
these respects was recognized: 
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G. O. P. EDITORS MEET 


Group to Oppose Pastor’ 
State Printing Fight 


Republican editors of Missouri met i 
Jefferson City, Saturday, Oct. 23, fo 
the annual fall meeting of the Missour 
Republican Editorial Association. Wal 
ter S. Dickey, owner and editor of th 
Kansas City Journal-Post, associatio 
president, presided at the sessions. 

A resolution was adopted by the con 
vention to obtain attorneys to aid Charle 
U. Becker, secretary of state, in th 
fight made against him by Rev. Joh 
Fugal of Vienna, editor of a weekh 
paper, who seeks a part of the count 
printing contract. The State of Missour 
will spend between $1,500 and $2,000 it 
each county this year  advertisin 
amendments to be submitted to the voter. 
for adoption or rejection. Rev. Fuga 
brought suit in the supreme court t 
have the contract for his county giver 
him. Mr. Becker let the contracts a 
the legal rate, instead of to the lowes 
biddex. , 

Sessions of the convention were hel 
in the hall of the state house of rep 
resentatives. 


Missouri 


LORD ROTHMERE CRITICIZED 


Lord Rothermere, British newspape 
proprietor, and Rudyard Kipling, wer 
charged with creating hard feeling be 
tween England and the United States, b: 
Hugh Campbell Wallace, former Amer 
icon Ambassador to France, when he wa 
interviewed on his return to this countr! 
this week on the Magestic. 


p Shaves 
leaded—-and with a decided gain ii 
oy the seven point faces, 

adopt the new face 


Jersey Optometric Associatior 
Salov, addressing the editor 
fark Evening News: “It would 


“PLEASE! 
Help the Near Blind 


Optical authorities have stated that 68 per cent of the 
American people have defective eyesight and that the 
modern newspaper with its small, badly printed type is 


largely to blame. 


The new Linotype 614 point Ionic No. 5 is designed 
to print clearly and legibly under modern newspaper 


printing conditions and to conserve eyesight. It gives 
the word count of 6 point with the legibility of 8 point. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company | 


Brooklyn, New York 
Chicago 


San Francisco 


Canadian Linotype Limited, Toronto 
Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World sy 


: 3 


inotyped in the Cloister Family ¢ 


New Orleans 
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Advertisers Increasing 
Iowa Linage 


In first 8 months of 1926, these Iowa dailies gained 3%/, million lines 
Over same period of 1925. 


Circulation of these 28 newspapers...... 585,091 
Number of families in Iowa............ 550,900 


These figures present the story in most condensed 


From January first to Hee dente 


you as to relati 


form. the wonderfully effective 


September first of eos ete a sales stand 
this : ears these 28 Deal with this group as with one publication, if of i eas 
leading Iowa daily you wish: One order, one plate, one billing. products. 


newspapers gained 3,- 


660,425 lines of na- 


Note merchandising help below, 


4. Urge re’ ha 


tional advertising over feature eo 
the same period of of nati ad- 
last year. vertised products. Furnish you james 

of stores that will make use indow 


Every one of these papers made a substantial 
increase. Percentages range from 8.9 to 34.7. 
Fifteen of the 28 newspapers. gained over 20%. 5. 
Seven of them—over 30%. 


UNIFORM COOPERATION 


displays. 


Make market investigation for prospective 
advertisers (Identity to be made known 


first). 


The following outline gives the minimum of help Onur ge local retailers to mention your prod- 
offered by each individual newspaper of this ucts in their own advertisements. 
group, in connection with a campaign of 5,000 7. 


Send, on receipt of contract, a multigraphed 


letter to list of retailers in the territory, telling 
of the campaign. 


lines or more: 


1. Make a study of local market and trade 
territory, as pertains to our 


; These I i : 
specific product. se Iowa daily newspapers pro 


vide unusual coverage of this unusual 
market. 


We will be glad to send further in- 


formation upon request. 


2. Supply complete and accurate 
list of retailers, in the newspaper s 
city and surrounding territory. 


3. Introduce your salesmen to a 
number of big retailers. Advise 


Write to the address below 


THE IOWA DAILY PRESS ASSOCIATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Fort Dodge Messenger 

Fort Madison Democrat 

Iowa City Press-Citizen 
Keokuk Gate-City 
Marshalltown Times Republican 
Mason City Globe-Gazette | 
Muscatine Journal 


Council Bluffs Nonpareil 
Davenport Democrat 

Davenport Times 

Des Moines Capital 

Des Moines Register and Tribune 
Dubuque Telegraph-Herald 
Dubuque Times-Journal 


Ames Tribune 

Boone News-Republican 
Burlington Gazette 

Burlington Hawk-Eye 

Cedar Falls Record 

Cedar Rapids Gazette 
Centerville lowegian & Citizen 


IOWA-WHERE EVERY FAMILY READS A DAILY 


Oelwein Register 
Ottumwa Courier 

Sioux City Journal 

Sioux City Tribune 
Washington Journal 
Waterloo Evening Courier 
Waterloo Tribune 


NEWSPAPER 


I. N. S. NAMES THREE 
REGIONAL DIRECTORS 


Mason, Elwell, and Parker Appointed 
by Koenigsberg to Head New Di- 
visions Created Because of 
News Agency’s Growth 


Appointment of three regional directors 
to assist the general management of the 
Service in adminis- 


International News 
tration of the 


service in the 
United States 
was announced 


this week by 
M. Koenigsberg, 
president. 


The new ex- 
ecutives are: 
Capt. Frank E. 
Mason, eastern 
division; Hector 
H. Elwell, cen- 
tral division; and 
William Parker, 
western division. . 
Heretofore the Pea ae 
entire operations 


of I. N. S. were handled by general head- 
quarters in New York. New headquar- 
ters of the eastern zone will be in New 
York; the central zone in Chicago;. and 
the western zone in San Francisco. 

The appointments, Mr. Koenigsberg 
said, were necessitated by the growth 
of VIZ TNs SS) athe Wlasts twomiyeans: 
Mr. Koenigsberg 
also announced 
that Timothy P. 
Beacom has been 
appointed m e- 
chanical advisor 
tO LS NG 
clients. 

“N e w spapers 
that have stere- 
otype, press or 
engraving prob- 
lems may have 
the advice and 
assistance of Mr. 
Beacom,”’ he 
said. 

Miaeeeavitctisto ms 
joined I. N. S. in 1919, when he -was at- 
tached to the American Commission in 
Berlin as an intelligence officer. Prior 
to entering military service he was en- 
gaged in newspaper work in Milwaukee 
and Detroit, and had wide experience 
on middle western newspapers. He is 
a graduate of Ohio State University. 

In 1921 Mason was felieved in Berlin 
by S. Dunbar Weyer and went to Lon- 
don to assume the management of the 
Nee emeleondorn 
bureau. After a 
short period in 
London, he was 
transferred to the 
management of 
the Paris bureau. 

While in Paris, 
Mason covered 
the long series of 
Inter-Allied con- 
ferences which 
were held 
throughout Eu- 
rope and he made 
frequent trips to 
Geneva where he 
covered the early 
meetings of the League of Nations. 

Mr. Elwell started his mewspaper 
career on the City News Bureau of 
Chicago in 1897 as a copy boy. Ten 
years later he went to the Chicago Ameri- 
can, covering the Federal building dur- 
ing which time the famous Beef Trust 
case, the John R. Walsh bank case, and 
other famous cases were tried. Later 
he became assistant city editor, and sup- 
ervising city editor of the Chicago Eve- 
ning American. In 1921, Elwell became 
managing editor of the Wisconsm News, 
a Hearst newspaper at Wilwaukee, and 
about four years later he was sent to 
Chicago as managing editor of the 
Chicago Herald & Examiner. 

Mr.. Parker began newspaper work as 
a typesetter on his father’s newspaper, 


H. H. ELrwetyi 


WILLIAM PARKER 
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the Walla. Walia (Wash.) Statesman. 
He was employed in various capacities 
on Pacific coast newspapers until 1905 
when he went to Nevada and worked 
for a year as a miner. Returning to 
newspaper work in 1906 he served with 
the news department of the Chicago 
Tribune and,Record Herald, and in 1907 
came to New York and was employed 
successively on the World, Sun and 
Globe. 

The following year he went to San 
Francisco and worked a half year each 
on the Daily News and Examiner. From 
1908 until the present he has been with 
the Hearst newspapers except for one 
year which he spent abroad, studying 
European politics and economics. He 
was recalled from Europe to take the 
regional directorship of the Pacific coast 
fOf.el Nig 


INTERTYPE ELECTS CHAIRMAN 


R. H. Swartwout Heads Directorate, Re- 
suming Position Held Previously 


R. H. Swartwout was this week elected 
chairman of the board of the Intertype 
Corporation, a position he held from 
March, 1916, until last July 1, when he 
became chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 

In resuming his position as chairman 
of the board Mr. Swartwout succeeds 
H. R. Swartz, who has resigned as a 
director of the corporation. Neal Dow 
Becker, president of the corporation since 
July 1, was elected to the vacancy on the 
board created by Mr. Swartz’s resigna- 
tion. 

The resignation of C. W. Gaskell, who 
for some years has been vice president 
in charge of manufacture, was accepted 
as of Nov. 1. D. R. Salisbury, who 
has been assistant to the president and 
general sales manager since Aug. 1, was 
elected a vice president. H. G. Williams, 
secretary since 1923 also was elected a 
vice president. He will continue to act 
as secretary. 

The company reported a net to surplus 
after taxes and depreciation of $103,725 
in the quarter ended Sept. 30, against 
$215,570 in the same quarter last year. 
Net to surplus in the first nine months of 
this year was $382,220, against’ $616,650 
in the same period last year. 


SEES GAME DESPITE FLOOD 
L. G. Schaeffer, editor and publisher 


of the Beardstown (Ill.) Illinoisan Star, J 


who hasn’t missed a home-coming game 
at Illinois University in the last decade, 
was hard pushed to make the trip this 
vear but overcame all obstacles. The 
streets of Beardstown were still so 
flooded that he was unable to drive his 
car out of the garage, but procuring a 
small barge the night before the game, 
he floated it to his garage, running the 
machine up on it by a small incline. He 
towed the car and barge to the levee 
road and ran the auto off. Then he ran 
the barge back to his home, trundled up 
the family, towed back to the road and 
went on to Champaign. 


HOLLISTER 
Is Now !Conducting 


Third Successive Circulation 
Campaign on Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. Also Second Cam- 
Columbus State 


paign on 
Journal, 


WRITE OR WIRE 
CABO EL Sa by 
Care CLEVELAND PLAIN 
DEALER, CLEVELAND, O. 


Let Hollister Solve Your 
Circulation Problems 


, 


“717-718 Commercial Exchange Bldg. 
; os. Angeles, Cal, 
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ON U. S. MAGAZINES 


Canadian Advisory Board on Tariff 
Hears Plea This Week—Dominion 
Publishers Their 
Business Is Hurt 


Claim 


Publishing interests in Canada con- 
cerned with the production of magazines 
and other periodicals have for several 
years been advocating the placing of a 
duty on imported publications, in order 
to give them a better opportunity to suc- 
ceed in the limited Canadian field. Up to 
the present time, their efforts to obtain a 
measure of protection have not been suc- 
cessful. The recent appointment by the 
Canadian Government of an Advisory 
Board on Tariff and Taxation, charged 
with the duty of investigating applica- 
tions for the raising or lowering of the 
tariff on various articles, has, however, 
given them new hope, and shortly after 
the Board was appointed a formal appli- 
cation was placed before it for the adop- 
tion of some measure of protection for 
domestic periodicals. A hearing in con- 
nection with this application was held on 
Thursday, Oct. 28, when advocates and 
opponents of a duty on United States 
magazines presented their arguments be- 
fore the Board. 

The principal arguments advanced by 
the advocates of a duty are as follows: 

The paper, ink, engravings and other 
component parts of the magazine are du- 
tiable, whereas the finished magazine en- 
ters Canada duty free. This, it is claim- 
ed, is not fair to the Canadian publisher. 
In the second place, advertising matter, 
in the form of catalogues, booklets, cir- 
culars, etc., is dutiable, whereas advertis- 
ing in the pages of magazines enters duty 
free. In view of the tremendous circula- 
tion of United States periodicals in Can- 
ada with their advertising of United 
States products, it is claimed that not 
only is the business of the Canadian mag- 
azine publisher injured, but also the gen- 


eral business of the Canadian produc 
In the third place, a good deal is.m 
of what is described as the Americani 
tion of the Canadian people through 
circulation of such large numbers 
United States publications. These 

advanced as the principal reasons in 
vor of a duty. 

On the other hand, there are not wa 
ing opponents to this proposal, who ar; 
that nothing should be done that wo 
hamper in the slightest degree the ¢ 
semination of literature, much of wh 
is of an educational character. 

Whatever decision may be reached 
the Tariff Board will be communica 
to the Government; and action, if a 
will presumably be taken by the Goye 
ment at the forthcoming session of P 
liament. 


DAILY BUILDING MODEL HOM! 


Ground has been broken for the “Be 
omy Home” to be built in East Amar 
by the Amarillo (Tex.) News-Globe. 
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How many evening news- 

apers have as much as 
200,000 circulation? Are 
there as many as fen in 
the United States? 


The Cincinnati Post, a 
Scripps-Howard newspaper, 
now has a total circulation 


of 205,399 


Represente d by ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC., 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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STAFF HONORS PAPE 
OF WATERBURY 


Publisher of Republican and American 
Given Surprise Party Celebrating 
His 25th Anniversary—Asso- 
ciates Present Chair 


William J. Pape, publisher of the Wa- 
terbury (Conn.) Republican and Ameri- 
can, was given a surprise party, Oct. 21, 
by his employes 
celebrating his 
25th | anniversary 
as a -newspaper 
publisher in Wa- 
terbury, and cel- 
ebrating the com- 
pletion of a new 
plant for the 
newspapers. 

Mrs. George 
Benjamin, for- 
merly Caroline 
Dikeman, assist- 
ant treasurer of 
the American- 
Republican, Inc., 
was also honored 
by her associates in recognition of her 25 
years’ connection with the Republican. 
Mr. Pape was presented with a tapestry- 
covered reclining chair, and Mrs. Ben- 
jamin with a platinum wrist watch. 

E. Robert Stevenson, editor of the Re- 
publican and managing editor of the 
American, presented the chair to Mr. 
Pape, saying: 

“We are here in an intimate friendly 
gathering to do honor to you, Bill Pape, 
at the passing of the milestone that 
marks 25 years of your period in news- 
paper work in Waterbury. Next week 
this fine new building will be thrown 
open and dedicated to a period of greater 
newspaper service in behalf of the people 
of Waterbury and the region around it. 

“Tonight this group of close newspa- 
per associates in all departments of the 
newspapers which you head wishes to 
express to you the esteem with which 
they have long regarded you as their 
publisher. It was you who laid the foun- 
dations on which has been built the con- 
solidated newspaper making of this 
plant.” 

Referring to the fact that Mr. Pape 
has been pursuing a course of studies at 
the Department of Drama in the Yale 
University School of Fine Arts, Mr. Ste- 
venson said that this was an evidence of 
the full vigor of youth still with the man 
to whom the chair was presented. 

In speaking of the new newspaper plant 
about to be thrown into operation, Mr. 
Stevenson noted that, just as at Yale, it 
was ever borne in mind that fine build- 
ings, even the remarkable Harkness 
group, do not make the greatness of the 
institution, but a spirit of service to man- 
kind and the developing of worth-while 
character, so it was here; that the build- 
ing, excellent as it was, was secondary in 
the making of worth-while newspapers 
with which this community is to be 
served. 


BRITISH AD MEN ELECT 


WitiiamM J. Pare 


C. A. McCurdy Named President— 


Plan Exposition for Next Year 


Lieut.-Colonel. E. F. Lawson presided 
over the annual general meeting of the 
Advertising Association, held at the Hotel 
Cecil, London, recently, C. A. McCurdy, 
K.C., was elected president for the ensu- 
ing year, Philip Benson treasurer, and 
W. H. Hartley, secretary, and the follow- 
ing were elected members of the execu- 
tive committee: A. Milne, T. B. Law- 
rence, Mrs. Ethel M. Wood, Alderman 
Charles Pascall, Thomas Russell, Sir Wil- 
liam Veno, Philip Emanuel, Gerald 
France, S. H. Perren and Stuart A. 
Hirst. 

It was proposed that the British Ad- 
vertising Convention of 1927 should be 
held in London, in conjunction with an 
advertising exhibition, the theme of the 
convention and exhibition being “The 
Development of Imperial Trade.” It is 
hoped to hold the convention and the ex- 
hibition at Olympia, in July, 1927. 
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STAMP ADS BANNED 


British Withdraw Scheme to Sell Space 
On Letters 


British business men were practically 
unanimous in their protests against the 
proposed introduction by the Postmaster- 
General of a scheme whereby commer- 
cial advertisements were to replace the 
“Buy British Goods” slogan in the can- 
cellation stamp for letters, and it was of- 
ficially announced, on Oct. 15, that the 
scheme was to be withdrawn. 

It is understood that an alternative pro- 
posal is under consideration by the pos- 
tal authorities, which will be free from 
the objections raised against the original 
plan. 


MACFADDEN BUYS NEW 
$4,000,000 PLANT 


New York Evening Graphic and Maga- 
zines Will Be Housed in Nine-Store 
Building on Property Owned 
by Trinity Church 


Soon after the end of the current year, 
the New York Evening Graphic will be 
issued from a new $4,000,000 nine-story 
plant on property owned by Trinity 
Church. 

The new home of the Graphic will 
also be used by the several magazines and 
the Automotive Daily News published 
by Macfadden Publications, Inc., of 
which Bernarr Macfadden is president. 
The building to be completed in January 
covers the west side of the Hudson street 
block, between King and Charlton streets 
in Greenwich Village. 

About half the structure will be util- 

ized by the Macfadden interests at the 
outset. The centralization of the pub- 
lications will begin early next year, 
when the Graphic will be moved up from 
25 City Hall Place, the old home of the 
New York Evening Mail, and the maga- 
zines will be moved down from the 
Macfadden Building at 63rd street and 
Broadway. 
«The Graphic, according to present 
plans, will occupy the two lower floors 
of the building and the basement. The 
pressroom, large enough to hold eight 
presses, will be on the ground floor and 
fed from reels in the basement, where 
paper will be stored. The six presses 
now printing the Graphic will be moved 
into the new plant and for the present, 
one second-hand Hoe press recently pur- 
chased by Macfadden will be added to the 
battery. 

Space occupied by the Graphic will to- 
tal 90,000 square feet. 

Guy Harrington, treasurer of Mac- 
fadden Publications, Inc., closed the deal 
for the new home this week. Negotia- 
tions had been in progress for two years 
and the fact that 51 per cent of this 
particular area of the city is not troubled 
with traffic congestion was one of the 
factors which influenced the decision to 
locate in Greenwich Village. 


CIRCULAISON 


Cover Half a State 


EVENING COURIER 
MORNING POST 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
National Representatives 
Story, Brooks & Finley. 
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N. E. A. APPOINTMENTS 


Roe Appoints New Advertising Com- 
mittee for National Group 


W. H. Bridgman, of the Stanley (Wis.) 
Republican, has been appointed chairman 
of the advertising committee of the Na- 
tional. Editorial 
Association by 
Herman Roe, as- 
sociation presi- 
dent. 

The purpose of 
this committee is 
to act as a clear- 
ing house for ad- 
vertising prob- 
lems which arise 
among association 
members, such as 
the cost of pro- 
duction and what 
constitutes a re- 
munerative adver- 
tising rate. 

Other members of the committee are 
H. Z. Mitchell, Bemidji (Minn.) Daily 
Pioneer and O. J. Benjamin, Nevada 
(Ja.) Journal. Mr. Bridgman was a 
member of the same committee in 1925 
and 1926. He is a past president of the 
Wisconsin Press Association. Mr. Mit- 
chell formerly served as president of the 
Minnesota Editorial Association. 


W. H. BripGMan 


HEARST THANKED FOR RELIEF 


The Mayor and City Commission of 
Miami, Fla., passed a resolution Oct. 26, 
thanking William Randolph Hearst and 
the Chicago Herald and Examiner for 
relief sent to the city following the recent 
storm. 


NEW A. N. P. A. MEMBER 


The Morgantown (W. Va.) New Do- 
munion has been elected to membership 
in the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, L. B. Palmer, manager, an- 
nounced this week. 


IOWA DRUGGISTS TO ADVERTISI 


Seventy-five members of the Northwes 
Towa division of the Iowa Pharmaceutica 
Association in| annual session in Siou; 
City, Ia., endorsed plans for a state-wid 
advertising campaign to emphasize th 
public service performed by the druggist 
R. E. Broholm and R. H. Carey of th 
Chicago Advertising Agency, Des Moines 
outlined the project, which will use space 
in Iowa dailies, farm journals and th 
class weeklies of the state. 


SOUTH DAKOTA A. P. ELECTS 


Fred Christopherson, Sioux Fall; 
(S. D.) Press, was elected president oj 
the South Dakota Associated Press at 
a membership meeting, and W. C. Lusk. 
Yankton Press and Dakotan, was choser 
vice-president. Edgar T. Cutter, super- 
intendent of the central division, Chicago 
was speaker at the meeting and R. Z 
Henle, Pierre office head, also spoke, 
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Cline-Westinghouse 
Doubte Motor-Drive 
with full automatic 
push button control 
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Ask them about ié. 
CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


Chicago: 111 West Washington Street 
New York: 47 West 34th Street 
San Francisco: First National Bank Building 


NEW ENGLAND 
PUBLISHERS 


Are you following the territorial campaign on 
NEW ENGLAND now appearing in EDITOR 


& PUBLISHER? 


Have you noticed how we 


portray the importance of each industry and 
show how vital it is to the wealth and pros- 
perity of New England? 


In this area with more cities of 25,000 and 
100,000 population than any other section in 
the United States, every newspaper publisher 
has a big story to tell to the national adver- 
tiser. He can prove how his newspaper dom- 
inates his own market and how quickly dis- 
tribution can be obtained at very little cost. 


We know your market thoroughly. We know 


how to prepare 


surveys and plan complete 


copy and layout campaigns that will sell your 
market and the value of your newspaper to 
the national advertiser. Let us show you how 


we do it. 


“Tie Up Your Newspaper With Your Market”’ 
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NEWSPAPER STANDARDIZATION STILL DISTANT 


More Than 70 Different Sizes of Paper Rolls Needed to Print Newspapers of 20 Varying Page Arrang 


ments, Editor & Publisher Census of U. S. and Canadian Dailies Demonstrates 


STANDARDIZATION of newspaper 

equipment and with it standard di- 
mensions of the raw and finished product 
are further from realization in 1926 than 
at. any, time during the past quarter 
century. 

‘According to, statistics gathered by 
Eprtor & PuBLisHER during the past two 
months..and: presented in this issue, all of 
the pronouticements of Mr. Hoover and 
his Department of Commerce in favor of 
simplification in industry have been just 
words to the newspaper publisher. The 
idea is an old one in newspaper circles. 
Approval of efforts to reduce the myriad 
minute differences in the equipment that 
every newspaper office must employ has 
long been a subject of A.N.P.A. conven- 
tions, resolutions, and special bulletins. 
Press manufacturers have tearfully 
pointed out the waste incidental to build- 
ing machinery to suit every individual— 
loss of time, capital and useful space tied 
up in patterns designed for one or a very 
limited number of presses, unnecessarily 
high prices caused in part by both of 
these elements. Paper manufacturers 
long ago lost track and count of the 
roster of roll-widths, which range, almost 
by eighth-inch steps from 16 inches to 
835% inches. 

A key to the situation is available in 
the variety of column widths in daily 
use by almost 2,000 daily and Sunday 
newspapers. There are 20 different ar- 
rangements of columns to the page and 
column widths, starting at four 14-em 
columns and ending with nine 12-em 
columns to the newspaper page. 

Most popular is the page having eight 
12-em columns, which is preferred by 693 
newspapers. 

Next in esteem is the old favorite, 
seven 13-em columns, which still has 585 
adherents. 

Third in rank is the compromise 
between these two, the page with eight 
12%4-em columns, with 324 papers. 

Three different pages thus serve 83 per 
cent of the 1,900-odd dailies, and the re- 
maining 17 yarious page arrangements 
are distributed among the remaining 17 
per cent of the daily newspaper publish- 
ing industry. 

Leading in this group is the old-style 
country format of six 13 em columns, 
which numbers 110 papers. ’ 

Then we find the newspapers, some of 
them distinguished in the business, which 
make up an,eight-column page with 13-em 
columns. They number 29. 

Economically-minded publishers, 16 in 
number, seek the other extreme of seven 
columns, 12 ems wide. Only eight use 
a seven-column page with 12%4-em 
columns. ‘Six prefer a seven-column page 
with 1314 em columns and one paper 
used an eight-column page with 13% 
ems between the column rules. Two 
publishers, both noted in the field, prefer 
a page of seven columns, 14 ems wide. 
Three eight-column papers compress 
their space between rules to 1114 ems—a 
width which none of the tabloids has 
adopted. 

The tabloid papers give a majority to 
the five-column page with 12-em columns, 
1] papers having this makeup. Two use 
five columns of 1214 ems, and: 9 five- 
column papers, few of them metropolitan 
tabloids, use the 13-em measure. One 
tabloid uses four 14-em columns and one 
uses four 13-em columns. 

Three six-column papers, published in 
small towns, use 12-em columns. 

One business daily uses five columns 20 
ems wide and another uses five 18-em 
columns. 

Ten newspapers use the nine column 
page with 12-em columns. Apparently 
no dailies of the old blanket-size nine 13- 
em columns are now published. 

Column rules are more nearly standard- 
ized than any other of the mechanical 
elements. The six-point rule is used by 


almost all publishers, fewer than 50 stat- 
ing another calibration. The dissenters, 
however, start at 1-point rule, step to 1% 
points, then 2, 3, 4,5, and 5% point, and 
a few even use the old style 8-point brass 
rule for the purpose. 


Page margins, one might think from a’ 


rapid inspection of the ensuing tables, 
are determined by picking lottery or pick- 
ing number combinations out of a jury 
wheel. One’ or two newspapers report 
their margin in decimals carried out to 
three places, but the majority reports in- 


A.T.F.—American Type Founders 
B.—Babcock 

Bul.—Bullock 

Cen.—Century 

C.—Cotrell 

C.D.—Cox Duplex 

Cr.—Cranston 

Cin.—Cincinnati 


D.—Duplex 
G.— Goss 
H.—Hoe 


A.B.—Angle-bar 
Ac.—Acme 
Com.—Comet 
4D.—Four-deck 


De—Decuple 

Fb.—Flat-bed 
Oct.—Octuple 
R.—Rotary 


A.—Addressograph 


Ac.—Acme 
Aut.—Automatic 
B.—Belknap 


Ch.—Challenge 

C.M.—Cox Multimailer 
C.—Cobb 

C. & P.A—C. & P. Addressograph 
D.—Dick 

Dix.—_Dixie 

Dex.—Dexter 

D.F.—Dixie Flyer 
E.A.—Elliott Addressograph 
F.—Franklin 

Fl.—Fastinal 

G.—Goldenrod 


H.—Horton 
H.M.—Home-made 
Hb.—Hobbs 


K.-W.—King- Wingate 


dicate that the old campaign in the days 
of the war paper scare against the waste 
in wide margins has borne no permanent 
fruit. Comparatively few publishers have 
taken full advantage of the potential 
paper saving afforded them by using dry 
mats—even though the tabulation shows 
that the dry mat is coming into ever- 
increasing popularity. Margins of an 
inch or more on all sides of the printed 
page contribute not inappreciably to the 
paper cost, as the dry matrix manufac- 
turers have long argued in their selling 
efforts, but the realization of this truth is 
either still vague or the saving may be 
considered of little consequence by the 
small-city publisher. Its importance to 
numerous metropolitan publishers is evi- 
denced by the tightly-trimmed marginal 
measurements and the small spread in the 
roll-widths between type-page and over- 
all measurements. 

Cut-off, or overall lengths of pages, 
demonstrate again and even more force- 
fully the individualistic notions of pub- 
lishers regarding the appearance of their 
journals, notions which have been fos-.. 
tered by the makers of printing machin- 
ery. On standard sized dailies, the cut- 
off length ranges between 1914 and 24 in- 
ches, with one or two papers even sur- 


passing the two-foot length. The 22, 22%, 
and 2234-inch cut-offs are favored by the 
majority of publishers whose printing 
machinery has been modernized since the 
war. 

Twenty-five different makes of ‘presses 
are indicated in the tabulation, and an 
unknown number of types and combina- 
tions of types of the trade-marked ma- 
chines. Statistics are incomplete for a 
number of newspapers, for the stated rea- 
son that their plants are undergoing ex- 
tensive alterations, including the installa- 


EXPLANATION OF KEY LETTERS IN TABULATION 


Printing Presses 


H.-P.—Hoe-Pancoast 
H.-H.—Huber-Hodgman 
K.—Campbell 
M.—Miehle 
O.-S.—Ostrander-Seymour 
Tf£.—Tiefdruck 

P.—Potter 

S.—Scott 

Sw.—Swink 

W.— Whitlock 


Printing Press Types 


S.-R.—Semi-rotary 
Sex.—Sextuple 
Sim.—Simplex 
Sil.—Straightline 
Tub.—Tubular 
Qu.—Quadruple 
Qui—Quintuple 
SS.—Superspeed 


Mailing Machines 


M.—Mustang 

Mer.—Mercantile 

Mon.—Montague 

McF.—McFatridge 

P.—Perfection 

0’M.—O’Malley 

P.A.—Pollard-Alling 

N.—Nonpareil 

R.A.D.—Rapid Addressing Machine 
S.—Standard 


Sce.—Scott 
Sp.—Speedaumatic 
Sx.—Simplex 


T.—_Typadresser 
U.—Universal 
V.—Vossler 
W.—Wing 

W. H.—Wing-Horton 
Wt.—Winhoyt 


tion of new presses, and these, taken in 
conjunction with the number of modern 
installations now noted, apparently war- 
rant the view that five years from now 
will see the end of many old-fashioned 
and uneconomic newspaper operations. The 
press manufacturers’ advertising in the 
past few years has stressed the unit ma- 
chine, which can be expanded as a pub- 
lisher’s operations grow by the addition 
of duplicate units. This is an old story in 
metropolitan fields; it has been read and 
carried into effect in many of the smaller 
cities, but any number of newspaper 
plants in both of these classes are still 
issuing papers in 1926 competition with 
equipment that might have been young in 
the ‘nineties. The age of printing presses, 
like that of the elephant, is still undeter- 
mined, according to the number of an- 
cient machines still noted as doing a daily 
stint. 

More than 40 branded types of mailing 
machines are reported in newspaper serv- 
ice throughout the country, and hundreds 
of small newspapers state that they use 
either a home-made mechanism or none 
at all. The sales field for the mailing ma- 
chine manufacturer is still large and ob- 
vious, although the publisher of the small 
daily newspaper is not easily sold any ap- 


pliance that he has demonstrated abi 
to dispense with. . 
Another field which shows evidence 
intensive- cultivation, as well as the ni 
for continued and more intensive tilli 
is that of the dry mat. Many metrop: 
tan and other large city dailies are n 
on the dry-mat basis entirely, especially 
the Southern states, where summer h 
in the stereotype moulding room ‘can 
made unbearable by steam-tables. M 
of the small offices which use flat-l 
perfecting presses are now. using the ¢ 
mat solely for flat casts, and the off 
with the small rotary press is also rep 
sented strongly in the dry-mat ranks. 7 
convenience and speed of the dry mat a 
its excellent printing results in the har 
of competent and adequately-equipped s 
reotypers, plus the paper economy | 
forded by shrinkage, point to its alm 


universal adoption within the next f 


years. 

Possibly, also, the universal use of 1 
dry mat may lead to tacit agreement up 
a more limited number of page and c 
umn arrangements, with simpler a 
cheaper press specifications and a gr 
reduction in the now bewidering numb 
of paper-roll sizes. 

About a third of the daily papers 
the country now print from sheet pap: 
which has a wide range of dimensions f 
culiar to itself. The remaining two-thir 
print from rolls—and a fairly comple 
check of the roll sizes given in the tab 
lation shows their number to be not Ie 
than 70. It is quite possible that the e 
of the checker failed to catch some of t 
fractional variations. The smallest ri 
reported is 16 inches wide, the next is 
inches, followed by eighth-inch steps 1 
to 18 inches, then by quarter-inch grad 
tions to 19 inches. Then there are tI 
21%, 22%, and 23-inch rolls. Multip 
each of these narrow rolls by two, thre 
and, in the narrower widths by four, ar 
you get a slight idea of what the pap 
manufacturer and the factory whi 
builds the mill machinery face in furnis! 
ing adequate and accurate tools. There’ 
little doubt that some part of the cost th 
adds to manufacture of newsprint pap 
comes out of the newspaper cash-drawe 
It is a branch of the newspaper indust 
that merits renewed attention from tl 
organized publishers, among whom d 
tailed knowledge of the economics of tl 
business is much more widespread thé 
it was a dozen or more years ago wh« 
well-informed leaders of the Americ: 
Newspaper Publishers Association mat 
it a topic of prime importance at the 
annual meetings. 

Two columns of the tabulation are « 
considerable interest both to supply mam 
facturers and to publishers—the colum 
showing the annual consumption of pri 
paper and news ink. This is the first e 
fort ever made to gather such data on 
nation-wide scale, and the accuracy of tl 
reports cannot be checked or guarantee 
The indicated consumption of paper 
about 2,500,000 tons by the 1900-odd dai 
newspapers and their Sunday editions. 
is difficult to set any estimate on the ir 
consumption. One might expect a reaso! 
able proportion to be maintained betwee 
amount of paper and ink consumed, b! 
such a proportion is hard to find in the: 
reports—indicating that a great mar 
newspaper offices keep lax records ¢ 
their ink especially. 

For instance, a publisher reporting 2 
annual consumption of 500 tons of papi 
reports an ink consumption of 24,0( 
pounds. His ratio is 48 pounds of it 
to each ton of paper. Another publish¢ 
reports a paper tonnage of 4,000 and a 
ink poundage of 124,000—or a ratio 
31 pounds of ink to a ton of paper. At 
other publisher shows 700 tons of papé 
and 18,000 pounds of ink, and still at 
other shows 400 tons of paper and 20,00 

(Continued on page 70), 
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PAGE AND PAPER SIZES AND OTHER MECHANICAL DATA OF 2,000 DAILIES 


Press and Mail Room Equipment—Paper and Ink Tonnage Consumed—Type of Electrical Current— 
All Dailies of U. S. and Canada Listed 


(Copyright 1926 by Eprror & PusisHeEr) 
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CERTIFIED 


Our Policy: 


au 


One Size 
all mats 20" by 24" 


au 


One Quality 


only the best we can make— 
used by 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
CHATTANOOGA TIMES 
CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 
DETROIT TIMES 
HARTFORD COURANT 
HOUSTON POST DISPATCH 
KANSAS CITY JOURNAL POST 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 
PEORIA JOURNAL TRANSCRIPT 
SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
SAVANNAH NEWS 
SYRACUSE POST STANDARD— 
and several hundred others 


aw 


One Price 


15 cents 
on standing order 


STEREOTYPING 


i$ 


Mechanical staffs do not have any trouble in-. 


stalling the Certified Dry Mat COLD process of 


stereotyping. There is no loss of time or interrup- | 


tion to schedules. 


While so-called experts are NOT needed to in- 
stall Certifieds, our practical men are always avail- 
able to answer any questions that may arise, and 
to give our customers the benefit of our daily 
experiences with more than 300 newspaper plants. 
This is a part of Certified service and there is no 
charge to the customer for either the time or ex- 
penses involved. 


The fact that Certifieds have replaced wet mats 
and steam tables in some of the very largest news- 
paper plants in the country (a few names are listed 
in the column to the left)is the best proof that our 
mats meet the requirements of the larger as well 
as of the smaller papers. 


We are particularly pleased to say that it has 
NOT been necessary for us to make special mats 
at special prices for any of our customers. They 
all use our regular mats taken from regular stock 
and selling at 15 cents per mat on standing order. 


Certifieds have won their way on their MERITS. 
We invite you to TRY them; COMPARE them; 
and PROVE to yourself that they can meet your 
every requirement. 


typing” tells our story. A copy will be gladly mailed to you upon 


q Our booklet “The Certified Road to Simplified Newspaper Stereo- 


request—there’s no obligation on your part. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CoRPORATION 


340 Madison Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


4 a a 


for wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility —use Certifieds 


MADE IN U.S. A. 


SIMPLIFIED STEREOTYPING 


baghate 
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COLORADO—Continued 


Margin Measurements 
ee 


'% rite 75 See 
a i=] 
a S =m : Be 
§ ES a a Paper Roll Widths eo 
City Newspaper g 3 (Inches) Pe 
8 a eg & go g d gia 
oie ° 28 ames 2 8 9.28 a2 8 
za Soyo SC ean) om JG 5c 
Cripple Creek..Times-Record ...... 6-7 20 13 our i ne Soe i eel, Bal ae ween 
Denver .:..... RPIeSS. kal. seroma 8 20 1/7 12 Ws! 2 ay POI A ee es in chy = 5 Age 
OSt \ Fi).i5 tare teers eee 8) 22) \ 12% 233/76 wy & 72%, 54, 36% 21,500 
Rocky Mtn. News. 
Times 4 ote nenen 8 20 12% 21 6 y yy yy 1 35%, 31%. 17% 3,600 
Dptrangzo \h. .<s. Democratieenee tener 6 20 13 : Sa. ce % ag ae ee ee Pa ie be nhs 
Herald.o: 2 twee 6 1934 13 : 6 1 1 1 Ui 2/3 Aes Po eS 25 
Florence ...... Citizen ..... fev sts oat ants 6 19 5/7 13 7 Gao xs “0 8 Oh) Gaeta Che reid «ict. ya 
Fort Collins....Express-Courier .... 8 21 12% 223% 8 4 4% % 1 54, 3534 125 
Fort’ Morgan...2imes ....)52.-2a0e56 7eco 13 eee 6 bac ae Ys Sei fF os 3 3:54 IS hood 
Grand Junct....Sentinel ........... S19 5/72 ae Grae és A aie Mn Sacto Ee Be pe ke 
Greeley ...... .. Tribune-Republican 7 20 13 21% 6 4) % % 1% 43 152 
Lat Junata.....% pe deodansua 7 2034 12 2 6 PB 8 Ne Lh. TS 14 
TaiInats secre NEWS oe enirerne 7 19% 13 ‘ 6 1 1 1 D> 5 peek apron ft 40 
Leadville j.....  Herld: Democrat 7 19% 13-22%" 6 1% 1% %1% 70, 52, 34% 60 
on gniont yo pesall: arene ates ears . 8 24 13 ; Sean ete Oe Fences eer eats WG ee Sudan 
: Limes’. sce katieneee 8 24 13 . 6° ax aye ee eee Sicoiy Shee Me ona k 
Loveland ......Reporter-Herald' - 7 193% ENO Gs (Bee HBA, pl 2 5234 52 
peers’ f waees Press: te.caie ricrpoad ee ae!) ae A Be Gan es 3 ae eee BOSS ee ee, StS ae ar, 5 
Pueblo . «Chieftain. .7...5.05. 8 20 12% .. Pi fs ae a0 a suepiieen eiBEgy aii8.liehie eA "9! UNM E yaa 
Star-Jourtal . a hl 12% 22% 6 %% # 1% 36 526 
Salida ecord yy) tans - 6 20 13 50 CY Go A ave sie” che alias SIBIRRELSTatta/s ahora . 
Sterling ::.... Advocate 8 20 it 2a os 6 1 1 A | SS ae A ae eee 
| Telluride. ..... Journal 6 1934 Soe. 6 1% 1% 1 1540, ee eee tie 7 
! Trinidad ......Chronicle-News neff Bi 13 Op (ar S65 re 52 nf | evel RGR ROCCE aoe 615.00 
Picketwire .:..<.... 7 .20 13 22 6 1 1 1 2 70, 5234, 35 100 
‘Ansonia. |i. .... Sentinel 20 12% 21% 6 % % 1 36, 18% 260 
Bridgeport’ Post ss. 20 13 ce 6 re A big 1% Soleo hs ‘ BRS rare ss cts 
Telegram 
Shas aerd Saas Rean 6 20 12 21% 6 RYA Y% % 1 68%, 51%, 34% 500 
: Times & Farmer 213 / fe pal3 a 6 i ised ne Rie! = UA es Saree ee see 
fBragtol (13. .2.- Press 55) Seah aoa iL ted Uh 13 22% 6°" 1B *Y 1 134 70, "5234, 35 150 
Danbury _.... sNews’ shinee ccbaerene 8 21% 12% -. 6.4 = a Fi am, Sree fetes seta \ Ls eee 
Hartford |! .... Courant’ Ascisdences SFa2i iis 12% 22% 6 “J 1 % 1% 7214, 5434, 36% 4,017 
dimes Sri 'tae ties 8 216/7 -12% .. GO) ag Bent aia, omy Fee CHa out oo eeeS Snoas 
: Manchester ‘Herald cA. es RE ret) 124% >.5 6 TERS ee ga slend Rate, ae eect ae San 
Meriden :..... Fournal © oenwdee 9 th A 12% 2334 6 .. ats oF ‘ 715%, 5334, 36 320 
: ‘ Record meee ee S22 12% 22 6 14% 1% Atal Boe le 350 
Middletown Press sc tre re he Ph 13 226.54 he oy on 32%, 16% 250 
i Naugatuck .....N@wWS ...ce-cecenas 7 Zlgs Sig 39 23 6 VY 345 B34 194 46, 23 100 
New? Britain {Herald ..095.22.... 8 2 12%)... 6. eae = A seks c Pieces Cele oan Ree 
H : Record (emcees S22 124% 233% 1 %1 % 1% 35%, 18 240 
New Haven ..Journal-Courier ......8 21 12% 23 oe BA % % % 36 1,100 
‘ ; Registere ncn eee 8 21% 12% 22% 6 WA UY y 73%, 53%, 35% 4,200 
{ Times-Leader. ...... 8 213/8 -12% 22% 6 uy H% y% 1 36%, 18% 700 
: HiOU sscae Mpegeeis: 8 21 12% .. ‘Saes ate oat Meas 2) SN Cet ct» ane 
News ondonee Day. teem nae 8 21% 12 223%. 6 Baie 54 co Sad 68 400 
Glohe’ \.\... seichaees oe FLO 6A zee ls Se Oh. tre of oe Cr MASS cite! 3 hae See Mel Se 
IWorwalicts ta aie eOUur a. oe ieee (hes CERIA 13 ae 6. Ao a0 334% jan 
South Norwalk.Sentinel .....3..,. 8 Z1 12% 23 Gpaeel 1 % % 3534, 18 250 
Norwich 4... ¢Bulletin .20)-. 0200. Sued 13 ms 6- ad bn on a) (astra RCM Fase 5 
Le? Record) ss caanhfades Peeling Was) t..is. CAM Bees Tle men ae ae 
Stamford !.....- Advocate! 1a.n oneness 8 21% 12% 22% 6 % wR wh 1i% 36, 18 500 
Torrington eR CRiSter iin. cern teens g 21% 12 ‘ A e. me ate HORSE. sor toe. cicatr ae tee beiale 
: Waterbury: >-Democtat\.. 20s eee. 8 2134 MN PETS TN GANS Yi) Ean i 71%, £356, 3534 600 
t Republican tee. .aeeee 8 22% 12% 233 6 Y% % y% 1 71%, 53%, 35% 2,200 
; AATHOLUCAT) tener tenpeile 
P Wallmnantie <2 Chronicle 24.2.0 4.0) 8 2245 132334 16 4% ew % 1 371%, 183% 100 
i Winsted. |. .... Citizen ™, <ingatiaceae. 7 193% L3ineee2 6 % 1 y% 1 67 48 
, Wilmington ...Every Evening ..... 8021 3/14 12340... WA Wy’ ithe WA 12 aa 5 eee oe sa006 
Eve. Jnl-Morn. News, 8 21% 1214 23 6 % 4% % 1 72%, 545%, 36%, 1,800 
[ mi Sunday Statlo30.:.: 7 21% 13 22% 6 % % % 1% 66%, 50, 33%, 325 
Washington: ... ..clerald) 252.0. aces 8 20 12 ve Gian st he a SRS SPOR, trate) Lauer mes 
INGWSir. etait oun 5 16:3/7) 1234 17% 6 .. a. eee 3536, clove Ak PE 
Bostah.. cs eee ete 8 213% 124% 23% 6 Y uu y% 1 (2¥4) 5436, 53, 361%, mel tee 
% ’ 
ba i stsooetere eecory ays 8 21%- 12% 235% 6 LO 7/10°3/5 1 ee 54%, 36% 15,072 
Vimes....%¢ fo aee hems 8 20 12 ite ae Bn ote ote TE nay MUERTE aeeae 0) ae 
United States Daily. 7 21% 14 Oe. Soe en See ee Le ay Cee 
Avon Bek cr Aes Cities ‘Sun.... 8 21 12 ie 6 : 48 Ss . gs, 6 ane ose ae eles i  litrestaret: 
Bradenton RLeT Ald Whe yee, eee ee 8 21% 12 22% 6 RA YA % 1 69 150 
Clearwater MELO Meer occ 8 20 12 21% 6 1 % Ys 1 34%, 17% 165 
Herald ey eee eee 8 20 12 21% 6 .. ma ; 55 69, 34% iistaate 
Datona Beach..Journal ........... Be2T 127 2134956 % 1 % UA 341%, 17% 165 
WS! ictcts sie mate het) 12 23 6 1 1 y% 1 34 400 
DeLand aioe NV CWISH EEE ccyoniel eC Rl 134,22 6 ww *% 1% 70, 5234, 35 500 
Burstig fides ae Lake Region,. » 6 220) 13 22 eee: 5 sa RY SAR oe aisle ho die Se 
Fort LauderdaleNews ....... . 8 21% 12) 2332) 6) 34 3% yy % Se WA 296 
Fort Myers.. HORII arene - 8 20% 12, 22% 6 1 1 ym 1 70, 5234, 35 120 
Tropical News . 8 20% 12 22% 6 wf ¥% 1 70, 5234, 35 150 
Fort Piercte....News-Tribune a) cee 13 50 67 Ss: ay 0 Tn roa. nee. 
Gainesville ....News : een 1984 12 6 6 ee Ce ee eee a Me ee 
im 2: - 8 22% 12 ee 64 aoe SC eT ie nt ee aN teees 
Haines City... Herald 1.8), 20 12 22% 6 1 1 yy 70, 5234, 35 24 
Hollywood seNewsie. saaeeseee. 8 21% 12 a6 6a oe 50 Te er oe ee: eae sielaiere 
Homestead Leader. Sah ecernay, 8 20% 12 a Glee ae Da aye, eT EY aie, AM cs a 
Jacksonville Fla. Times-Union.... 8 21% 12% 23 6 Y% 1 ¥% 1 72%, 54%, 36 7,800 
Journal 9¥y. eee Sy 22 12 is 2: ae aA eee OU oes. Sa aa 
Key: West... .0 Citizen s5005. 8 oe 8 20 LA Sale | SEA ie Alb %1 70 aln6 
Kissimmee ROTAZEDLEN ciate Chote Smee 12 ; 67s Ae He ee Slelsfaiue « ici gieteta rete Aid 
Lakeland ...... bedger a0/-3, econ 8 21 12 . Cue ’. a ea i. ee Sea 
Star-Telegram ..... 8 20% LO Leck a Olne au Ate ee ae ee. aan 180 
Wake: Worth: Leader. sa; acdees: if zh ifs 5 ee Graces oan oe 2 18 ely imal aac as, eee ae oe 
Miami Mncsuberald feuellooiallorel eceyavehe 8 22 12% 233% 6 4% 4% XY x% 72354, SOG = Penge 
SWB cals; ab icholereesvehetete 8 22 12 23% 4 ym Jd % 1 6834, 5134, 34% 6,300 
acti bute aeivi.chete ee 8 20% 12 Bie (Parr a aw 8 ee ee 0 eee es cet bea ee 
New Smyrna...News ............. 7 20 T3Y a: Gre v5 os Taree B 
Ocdla s..3% ves Star aa vate etale aero e Sea 6 1934 13 ah Give. Pep Oe Ve PNawulaes. =e sac ee thks 
ia Named ai cheer sale ON ae poh aeons ce 925 
5 ly 69, 51 34% 
Palatka .i..: 21 127 es 6 oe , ee Be iin Sbe My 34¥ OOF pee Hise 
Pensacola 6 
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© a 
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re 
Be 48 
4 Ay Ary 
Yes 5-G. 
Yes 3-G. 
No M. 
Nor 
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No B. 
No. Cen. 
stats C-D 
PTS 
Yes iH. 
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28., 10. 149,375 
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‘Sm. ae 
Sex 18,000 
’ 1,000 
Com. : 1,100 
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sae 7,000 
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“OUR CUSTOMERS WRITE OUR 


W. B. BRYANT, Publisher 


Paterson, New Jersey 
Press-Guardian 


31 


Writes—“We have the most modern bit of printing press machinery 


in the entire state. It is all that you claim for it.” 


The Duplex Super Duty Interchangeable Unit 
Semi-Cylindrical Plate Press 


The Duplex Super Duty Sextuple now printing the Paterson Press-Guardian 


The Paterson Press-Guardtan 
The Paterson Sunday Chronicle 


Printing units and folder @ 
é Won. B. BRYANT 
units occupy same space <5 een 


— hence may be inter- Paterson, New Jersey 


changed at will, to meet Duplex Printing Press Co., 
: Battle Creek, Mich. 


future page requirements Gentlemen: 


August 12, 1926. 


The Duplex Metropolitan Super-Speed Interchangeable Unit Sextuple Press, 
which we ordered last December, is now in operation daily printing the 


Press-Guardian and Sunday Chronicle. We are congratulating ourselves that 
we were not swerved from our preconceived ideas of your press. It is all 


that you claim for it and we are very proud of it. The material and work. 
manship of the press have been favorably commented upon by expert 


THE DUPLEX machinists who have visited our plant to view the press, 
was very carefully and efficiently installed. 


which by the way 


We turned over from our old press to the new press with confidence. Our 


PRINTING PRESS confidence was not misplaced. We are printing a very satisfactory product. 
The first day’s edition was the equal of any paper that we have ever printed 


in all our many years’ experience. We have the most modern bit of printin 
p & 


press machinery in the entire state. 


ComMPANY We feel satisfied that the Duplex Printing Press Company has delivered 


just what we ordered. If you have any prospects in view who desire to see 
OF a practical demonstration of this press, don’t hesitate to have your salesman 
bring them to our plant at any time they desire. If you will submit us a 
complete statement of our account, we shall be very glad to send you our 


heck for the balance due. 
BATTLE CREEK : a ys i to Mr. Stone, Mr. Bechman, and Mr. Farley, whose 


personal interest in the development of this 
MICHIGAN appreciated by all of us here, I beg to remain 


Yours most sincerely, 


press has been thoroughly 


W. B. BRYANT, 


Publisher. 
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. a 
FLORIDA—Continued } 
Page Dimensions Margin Measurements ; 
a a Yr = =) } 
a0 ? 
A f 
a £ § 3 ge hp re r EI E 
§ Pa pple Paper Roll Widths ae I B 45 rs| & 3 
i g E 4 Ay oO * Ay We} cs = ° 
City Newspaper 5 5 (Inches) B s E eg s © BR og s 
3 Pe g g a ako se Me Se gf gf os 85 Be 
Dip a Bo & £7> gs Gy BBa Pay eS lu ov 5B wa 2a pR 6 
3) i ae ee Ere She dda sa ee 33 BR #3 '\e5 28) See 
4A eS ESS ie a a 6 TOSe be Mri Bee ety qo - as AP wa HO 
Blane, Citys... Courier .o.aee ce 8 22 12°24 oie Asa a ee 33. Dry No M. 1,263 W. Yes Yes 2.0m 
St “Augustine...iRecord \. 2c... sons Peal 12 Bi 6 & otels WP) "Siete, eakerste ee eucials <u. seagate nie eae i 408 aoc aE 4 oa ann 
St, Petersburg. .Independent ........ Be 21 12 223% 6 0 1 % Yu 34%, 17% 1,225 Dry Yes 2D. Tub 25,000 A, Yes'y-Yies') A3 
News 2. 2c aan 5214 1D eS By eee. ee use 1 62) 6 aod 862 "Wet Ves....G. Sex 49,200 Wt. Yes No A 
Timses')y 3 lore a ahetctaetins 8 21% 12) -2272 Giles 1 % Hw 1 69, 52,534 eee, “Dry Yes H.G. ae estes Wiakdle Yes No =a 
Santord! esstelees ELerald) Wee nes - 8 20% 12 sts 6 fist Veet ¢ Uhies: Sep Sepiaee oF. Spo Ae oda “ aiote aise sate Pee Besc, 
imes’ s\.0,¢ 0 - 8.20 12 oe OUP eee oe OS «tee a ae ee ate: cove Pe O38 ate o(aiels sere ee koume uaters nerd 
Sarasota” ../o«.«blerald™ quae oytsn 210) 12 ae Oe Ne Tied A algo 5 a Bie aD ona, «a nye ote oath Becre eee foie, Ate 
Times reo) 20) 12 6 RA SYA SEAS “alee 35 200 Dry No H. Sabir: H. Yes: Yess a 
SEDFiNng Ip odes sSUN Meee: 8 20% 12 oe, 6 os Ce RA ot Gio 2 GOR ee he DES No CDs 35 W.H. Yes Yes é 
American ats eh 12: a 13 ee Se ae sep, ae Socaretreistot.< cs | =e Peto mike Peaks area iG ea Does ar 5 
Stuart .....0e.News |. . - 7 20% USF 2252 on 8 a d| 1 1% 70, 5234, 35 30) eho e NG CAD) mGeD) 1,600 W. 5 A es 
Tallahassee ....Democrat . Ate «2X0 1222 (3 ee Ar ts 34 35 50 Wet No G. Se Bate M. ae Yes <A. 
f Morning State. pe er{) 12eh 22 6 &. oe ae i 35 50 Wet No G. ao 3h Revel M. Yes “Yeswe ae 
Pampa jase ste ~Ltmes .. . 8 21% 12 2234 6 h wR ws 1 *69, 52, 34% 2,450 Dry Yes D. sex. 50,000 Et No No A. 
Tribune Pies tah es 12 22% 6 % aq ¥% 68%, 51%, tie 4,000 Dry Yes 2G. ice 129,000 W.H.A. Yes No A. 
Vero Beach.. pb. apa : ae 12 Ly. Gravel ae a AiG 65° S13 Maletsters 3 iin ee A ee sferete paiek 6.00 a2 os 
W. Palm Beac staid, Mako Wie ASSIA (ot al RA y% 1 69, 5134, 3434 ; Ty es esse tee tO. Mee: ic 
ESE Sel inicss aa 8 20 ADRS eOe Bs cee aie 35 400 Both Yes G : Yes...) nn 
Winter Haven.Chief ............. Sae20 12 Bie Gat Spe Ciel & le so Ge nce Cn cena are PRS a RD aN Bere ies oiehe a San S10) eee ee 
~ 3 
GEORGIA — } . : 
Albany wTHetald terete 82104 ear 2a Ge O19, en 35, 17% 200 Dry No D. E. Yes Yes A. Y 
Americus .. . Times-Recorder .....7 21 12y% .. Gi ohare SVS PRD OO GOS. ra ee meno Oo Sec Aeis. sie ne ngs ae F 
Athens ........Banner-Herald ..... 8 21 12 fe 6 eg e e oa me, Se OOM: cad Be a er ean ; 
Atianta, itiece Constitution) %..2:.¢ 8 21% 12 22% 6 y, yy iy. 1 68, 51, 34 8,000 Dry Yes H P-A No Yes . N 
Georgian-American . 8 20 12 21346 Un KH %K% 70, 52%, 35, 17% 5,150 Dry Yes 2G,1H C-W. Yes. 2a z 
Slovrzal Pret. eet 8 21% 2 ae G.\ cey Pas Oa, MOD eee eee Dry Yes os ae =e, a Ae ‘i 
Augusta ....... Chronicle Ses. ve Sei 12 Gide cos Fie OC ete Ae Ea te Se IR ties ae, afem he i 
Heralds oes ke ee S21 PIG PO). Sanaa tl 68, 51, 34 650 Dry No Hi. W-H. Yes No A.D. WN 
Brunswick ....News) ..ee.02cse00 0c 7 19% 1S Oe Gree AC a: ay 7 80 Both No 5 ri Yes 4 Nowe N 
Columbus ...... Enquirer-Sun ...... Smeoe 12 Ae 6a. re TO. > CE fe ts.. 55 Se eee Sadar ae AD Pes 4 ar Fe. 
Wedgeri sy. . see etme: 8 21% 12 22%. 615/16 11/16 5% 13/16 35, 17% 600 Wet Yes He H. Aan : A. ON 
Cordele ....... Dispatch, “see eeee Z20 13 22% 6 1% 1% % 2 70; 5234, 35 S10) is see) DONO D> W-H. Yes 7 A. Ye 
iB vjalbtes nage Courier-Herald ..... 7 20 13° ee eR CRS MR et AA. <5: hg ct OR bie : alk S- 4 
Geifiin edie News & Sun...... Ae ie a! 12 © ete) Safe a, EE Se Mn) Ns ee Mops : 2 ae A ae 
ay Grange... ... Reporter: dsc cee 720 135 22 Lal 1 1 1 35) Ocoee ns eee c 5 Ds W-H. Seis Oe Ye 
Maconuiece <miers« News (joo eaeeneocate 8 20 12 21346 4% 4 Kk 68, 34, 17% 725 Dry No H. C-W. Yes F Ne 
Telegraph. .i2 240. 8 21% 12° 223%, .6 ZY % Y% yy 68, 513%, 34 1,250 Dry No G. He Yes Yes Ne 
Moultrie ....-- Observer’ mrcsmrdaceer 7 20% V3 2272 61. 1 B 70, 5234, 35 75 No D. ne «ees Ye 
Reme (ones oes News-Tribune ...... 8 20% ees Omer. cp tee EA eters ots See os ores eal : a6 Fagin ie et5.o.3 : fe 
Sayanah less seselNewSine ce eerie By do ah eval? Wo re) Ae (eas ; * aieg SR Ae ee ee ore La caverta a5 5 eee |e ee 
Press, .sa,oshae eed 8 21 12.3152234 “6,00 eek i 6934, S214, 3434 700 Wet No H : a 2 ee 
Thomasville ....Times-Enterprise ... 7 21% TS Sawer OP mee Se ace a RS 0 = 50 Dry No M W-H Yes... Yes 3 
Tadton sam serra Gazettesihemiiccst (Le 13. 24 (Gy 1 Bie 134. i ee ee ies 30 Dry No WwW A Yes Ves 3 Ee 
Valdosta ...++- Tines ie ea aenta te 7 20a Sota Ge es 835%, 6634, 5034 100 dons ot AAD) D No Yes 
Waycross .....-Journal-Herald ..... 8 20% 12, 22%%-6 1 i ae 70 100 No D. W-H. No No A 
Tivo. s.ceaccaes Tribune-Herald ..... 6 20 13° 22% 6 1% 1% %&.. 60 4 Dry No D. ‘ 2,000 Yes No NS ye 
Honolulu) 3.2.5 Advertiser “enc cia 8 21 12 22% 6 % 1 % 34% 800 Dry Yes D. Ha nna a Yes .No ; e 
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Wood Dry Mat Equipment 


As the pioneer in the development of the dry mat stereotyping process in America 
Wood Flong Corporation invented certain equipment which has brought dry mats into 
such successful use. 


Wood Flong equipment is necessary to get best results from all makes of dry mats 
and, excepting humidors, is also best with wet mats. 


WOOD GAS HEATED HUMIDORS FOR DRY MATS 


These humidors are made in three sizes, to condition in 24 hours or less 100-200 
and 500 dry mats. They are made either of galvanized iron or copper, and a comple- 
ment of metal storage boxes accompanies each humidor. WOOD HUMIDORS of 
larger capacity will be built upon request. Where gas is not obtainable electrical heat- 
ing units may be arranged for. 


More than 800 WOOD HUMIDORS now in use. 


THE WOOD CURVED SCORCHER (Patented) 


is the most efficient piece of small apparatus used in the foundry. It is unquestionably 
the best scorcher for roasting either wet or dry mats. WOOD CURVED SCORCHERS, 
gas heated and asbestos lined, are made for both single and double page mats. Elec- 
trically heated if preferred. 


Every newspaper stereotype room should have one or more of the scorchers. 
More than 1,000 in use. 
WOOD FLAT MAT DRIERS are made in two sizes, for half or full page mats. 


WOOD CORK MOLDING BLANKETS 


We were the originators of the cork blanket which is now almost exclusively used 
for molding dry weet in many plants for wet mats. WOOD CORK MOLDING 
BLANKETS are resilient and durable. 


For single or double page mats. 


Sold in packages of four. Size 20” x 25”. 


Newspapers that are not getting satisfactory and uniform results from dry mats will 


find the purchase of WOOD EQUIPMENT a profitable investment. 


If preferred, WOOD DRY MAT EQUIPMENT may be purchased through your 
press builder. 


WOOD FLONG CORPORATION 


Stillwater, New York 
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Goshen 7 20 13 re é ish 136 Ye 1) 70, 5297S : 5Soan ee No Ww CD amr 12,000 M Yes Yes A. Ye 
7 20 13 et 29246 1 1 2 70, 5234, 35 125 Wet No G. Comet 1,200 E.A No Yes A. 4 
Greencastle ....Banner ...........- 7 20% 1g, 832 Gah 1 1 % 70, 52%, 35 25 Dry No Dz. 600 Fl Yes>) esau Ye 
Greenfield ..... Reporter "sccm aur ales 7 19% i321 One Pe 5 Soin Em dgtenetelencss eV emeene ate ce soe 28 Dry No IB Sete terse) ec Yes ae x 
Greensburg ....News .........0- cope 2h 12:22) ae ol 34 Ses mee unl 70, 5234, 35 89 Dry No G. Comet 2,100 M. Yes Yes * | 
ie » ae Saks, attra whee 8, © rk oe We ite ma ae on me SRODoDC Dod aMaod Pycinreheay ccteie Ryeis Se ay AO aise Siac Se SOT 
AMMONG sere LIMES! Faunce t Be Pay tre Be ors in ANSE cnc ne eb ye SDOnt weed Deets ie bro heaite nae abe" | ta 
Hartford City .News ...........00 Fiat 20 13> 29 6." 1 1 1 7A 70, 52%, 35 25 Dry No G. Comet 1,500 A. Yes ji Yes ams 
. a pee oe cite eee z. 20%4 13 224 61th et 1 1% 70, 5234 65 Dry No D. veces 2,500 ates Yes Yesr is 
mintingtony ccs bieraldi a, acsiccuisineys ae eae ae ae Fo a(eleywce's ai eaienyereyeleie charsletate ROR ae ste hy ey. RO, k. Roatan Pes Pry ado Fic: 
FP athe caiman iet y Bane vaot 13 22% 6 ‘% Hh 4H le 45, 22% 135 | Wet: Now Pay, 2,000 Ww. Yes), cian 
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The Christian Science Publishing Society 
Back Bay Station, Boston. Massachusetts 
Cable Address “Science Boston* 


’ Office of Business Manager 


September 29, 1926 


The Goss Printing Press Company 
1535 South Paulina Street 


Goss High Speed Folders are “The ee cat cago. 
of the modern printing press.” For rte maine 
i led with simplicity a 
paper verity, coup ingly in the lead. 
ina, they are outstandingly é i 
fees are Spare of the exclusive features which 


rhetailed three years ago, has been Satisfactory in 

Baas nae re the printing, folding, and 

ENS) 3 

7d ide and end The first run of 64-page Papers was a 215,000 
j ivi r and bevel gears on si . 

A al a ae ae cylinder gears and steel edition, December a 

folder, inclu. 


Gentlemen: 


i 


We had no trouble of an 
kind on this run not even a change of cutting rub- 
; ide gears, have HELICAL or SPIRAL bers being necessary The run a begun at ae eed 
rotary folding gui e 5 ieee development in gear design of 200 revolutions per minute (24,009 per hour) but 
ETH. Helical teet, tes : d are 30 increaseqg to 250 revolu 
ee iet running, eliminate back lash an 0 
—insure quie > 


STRONGER than straight tooth design. On an edition of 440,000 64-pa 
ENS) 


aS S€ papers in April, 
& cylinder speed was attained of rans revolutions per 
ibb hen running collect products be- minutes. or .33,000: per hour. 
° cut ribbons when ent 
me se of Goss direct geared collector arrangem These presses have met svery condition imposea 
cause of design : upon them since theip 
and collecting cylinders. 


installation and we believe 
that the appearance of 


i The Christian Science Monitor 
: : 3 9 8 evidence of their goog rintin uality and satis- Ht} 
Patented choke release makes tied ire separation factory performance, : i Soe M ' 
aten . dakRage. 
vent of web breakag 

of second fold rollers in e if Sincerely yours, | 

. y ced H 
Semi-steel, extra heavy cutting and ee: rp ae THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE PUBLISHING soctrEry | 
emi-steel, tee . 

ae chrome nicrel s 

by hydraulic pressure on 
a wy 


Be ce by hand chest, Gea driving ie 
ape aa alae for products of all page sizes. 
Folding guide has a quick aia to accommodate the 
fold for various sizes of he 


: : ae, 
One piece forging tumbler lever and folding knife shaft—an 


man y 7 d V T (6X0) y 1 ere. 
sti len th to mention h 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS ee re, ide! 
The Goss Printing Press Company of England, 2 SED pa 
Messrs Edwards Dunlop Company, Ltd., Sydney, Sole Austr 


Write for 
Catalog 


Write for 
Catalog 


LDERS 
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Page Dimensions Margin Measurements ) + 
A we =" 
‘ By 5 
a | | a bo 3 3 2 
a A) Fete es | § S = ee 
: q ce 2 Paper Roll Widths ag 5 z E 4§ g = z 
City . Newspaper | g 8 (Inches) ae 3. ye} 4g a? 3 t 
3 a A 8 tdi for At in Su —3¢8 Ze os Be Bias E, 
& 4 sf & &> A 4 5a «- 32 of 3 $5 ea) | ee a 
6 Ro) Shae eS Semeence ve #28 08 BE He 82 et 33 oF He zs it 
a a 80.6 6& & aoa 8 480 58 am am oh <5 ug 6p Ee fe 
Indianapolis ...Commercial ........ 7 20 WEA 5. aie aia Ao a cielagepattohspedaton +e ravers ; Rees Bie at cath cis . ADs 
NewS .....-sesneee 8 21% 2 23% 6 4H 1 70, 5234, 35 12,650 Both Yes 4-H. Sp No Yes A.D, 
Star nis Bite sista Rea TS ote 8 2011/14 12 2354 NG +3 % % 41% 70, 66, 52%, 35, 33 12,000 Both Yes 4-H. Dp + 38) eee 
PAmMeS Ee eet cte, oy eee ae 8 216/14 12 22% 6 9/14 9/14 % 1 70, 52%, 35 2,200 Both Yes 2-H. D. Yes Yes “A‘Di 
Jeffersonville ..News .....--..+.-. ib we) 13 eees Death 1 14. 134 aera F 15> tae, SONG PF. W. ee gan = 
Kendallville ... News-Sun nara erase 6 7 1934 13-- 22% 6 1% 1 2 70, 5234 60). ..:./) No G. 6b No No A. 
Kokome .......Dispatch sesecee 8 20 24 eee, Oe 1 % 1% 34% 350 Dry No Hi een a) 25000 W.H. No Yes A.D. 
2 ee ay 7 23 6 1 1 % %1% 69, 52, 34% 250 Dry No D. Tub 20,000 Sp --. SeseeA. Ds 
Lafayette U2 iinet See ANE. SOCIATED $ SUES gheseiGelo genta ted oe MEO aac 
La Porte.....-lHerald-Argus - 8 26 12% .. 6 hh hk kK % 364 210 Wet No G. 2 7,200 oe Yess. Yes OAC 
iebancn cee Reporter ... Regie 20 12.422 ame: 1 ye1y% Oh Co a Se ee Be No G. Comet ci W. .o5 9 Vesa ae 
intone eos sees Gytizen | eh ietemaisials a tik 19; 5/ ee  Smmeenat a RAM feo CS Oe EA eek ee et eR Stray om eG 2 a, ae >: 
Logansport ....Pharos-Tribune .... 8 20 12 21%-6 h th xe lv 5134, 34% 425 Dry No G. S1 1,200 Hand No No +4 
Press 1.2... ER ore 2 vase 1a 22 6 ae : 70, 52%, 35 704 a NO CDE cota 1,000 W.H. Yes No od 
MMadisonesocise<e SOUS eh ogp cuddle 7 20 EDS a a he aise ac hmerraicy Steed ae RR st SRL) es. a oe wieet s eles Be 
ELGG! tors ccistutte Cee 7 20 13 ae 5.5 oe Sigg ee, LMR eMreneiGe oie Te 2" lensantehe : ay See eee by owe yicici MSptale ate 
Leader-Tribune Gh, yi Oh) Olea eee hee ate 45, 22% 325 Dry No Poet (See Yes A. Dea 
Seach: re Chronicle .......00- 8 21 1254 223erG A> Shel Th Sh IE 36, 18 S75 oo Wet, Nd: ome Saat 10,000 D Yes. 5. Ae 
Martinsville ...Reporter .......... Tee Sf 7 Pes Ors oes “3 os od, (Cees eo SR aaa ats pres) ene i: ea a Rohs eee Pele pak om 
Michigan City..Vispatch .......... § 20 1222 6 5/6 “5/6. Ye | 70, 5234, 35 EN Gor NG) G Comet 2,000 Mer. es. Ves) Wag 
NEVES Gipcocseaneo: 8 21% 12% 234 6 % % %Y% 1 3554 200 Dry No H. Q. 4,000 » T. ¥essiYes: | AG 
Mishawaka tess euterptise fciicee 8 20% DS AG ign Te Oar 7D 61 Dry No D. Fb 1,600 sya Ves', UYies ae 
Monticello .....Journal ............ ih PU 13s, ae wl 1 134. 194% Saloetoneatiiet ants, stele 14 Dry No Ma eee 600 W.H. A AS os. 
Mt. Vernon.... Democrat .......... 7 1934 132 6 4% w% Rk 1% 34 eee eld Be Dry No D. EDs. Pe atid M. Yes Yes . 
Si cacie’ Ae hes Pressaeta nc cee g 21 13 2e eG, Sh) SAA tte io mena 450 Wet No  G. S1 10,000 ay Yes No AD. 
a adavdg eines aabchortiees 8 20 4 ae et ie tte Waeis os san cot 8 See RES, “eS Pb Mtcs cs: Bae Ao ose ee, 6A 
‘ Albany, (sk DUDUnes Gi sicilecte create B ZO 12 Siete a Ges” Rae “setae ot | Lec er, teers tc arte eye pe eats Agia tees ne ee ae 
Pe eigen egg ‘Courier 1.2... t g 20% 12 2 8 me 70; 5234, 35 50 No GD. Fb 4000  W. Yes No = 
ERUES) rental otoereretie: cane 4 oe ne SMM RE NC CUCU. NC oy Ren en a a 0 eles pe obeuh ag . eee wee eee oe 
ies oc, tbed Gere eluates sts Se20 iI Phe oe} Ge .¥ 1 % 1 70, 52%, 35 80 Dry No G. Comet $c W.H. Ves. son eae 
Se Asatte (Chronicle e.mail 720 USEC 22) ret Nd 1 1 1 44, 35 40 Dry No M5. cts cua mee See Ww. pee 
3 Journal siete stavets Zi PAN) TB 2? 6 ot, 34. 80 Dry No G. Comet 240 Ac. kei ae ae 
“Dribitie™ dhe aan ses & 20% 12 22% 6 1 1 y% 1 70 100)) 3.255 No G. Comet 2,000 W.H. No No A, 
Plymouth ...-- Democrat ‘gate s.s diese 7 20% a ice ae: Bt Ls oe 52% 40) ere DAA wr ae dop-ac tote Yes Yes “A, 
PHLOEWuletoleteintelerets 7 20% 13 22% 6 1% RYA % 1% 67%, 50%, 33% 30s. eNO G. Comet 100 W.H. No ° A, 
Portland ...--- Commercial Review. 7 1934 ile) B22 6 1% ° 1% 1 2 75, 5234, 35 60 Dry No G. Comet ole chale Ves iia om 
Princeton .....Clarion-News ...... 7 20 1, 22. 6 1 1 1 72, 52% 40 Dry No D. A a site W. osu) osueneee 
Democraty (nna 7 20% 13h 22 6 % Hw 1 1y% 70 75 Dry No D. Fb 2,500 Ac. Ne ° A, 
Rickwiondas 4a: {hen eae. 6 pe eee 8 22 12% 2356 6. 3. Hao 4G «2s 18 500 Wet No 4H. Q. 18,000 D. Yes No A. 
Palfadiumis amen of Nee Tet S gies 6 4% %% 1 66, 50, 33, 16% 400 Wet Yes Di ate es ae Yes Yes A, 
Rushville ......Republican .......-. 7 19% Tae 2234) Wem ThA I, ae 70, 5234, 35 15. ject G. Comet 1,500 D. cal eee ee 
Seymour .....- Tribine 11.4 Shaw 7 20% Asie at One «A. il hk 1% 70, 5234, 35 500 ie. = No: i Fb 1,435 Mer. Yes Yes o0 
Shelbyville ....Democrat .......... 8 20% 13 Ris ne Sa oe | OCR MINETS oc « 4, CA eee EA EEE Sone ae 33k ivory ChE ele aa 
Republican ...m.'2s. (6 EAU Ne} a ae ae re ia Ge ROL ae Sets a. Peat tor. mee Detar tease siete ene p00 RRSP ata 
South Bend....News-Times ....... gy 222 121%4 23% .. u%xx% HK 1Y% 7214, 5434, 36%4 2,400 Both Yes Ee Sex 66,000 D: Yes No A.D. 
Tribune ". oases sine te 8 22 12% 23% 1 ry uA Y, 1 72%, 54%, 36 1,900 Both Yes G. Oct 35,000 D. Yes No A.D. 
Suilivaty . «nal buned kenaeierh eaenee 7 20 ret ek Ry GIRS ORGS mens so EY ae 2, coe Same oe ED iam Si cas ae 
Tene. Haute 5. Poste + s.ca4-aShone 8 22 12 235% Shag. ioe al cana ay 700 Both No G ..... 16,000 D. Ves oi. 000 
Star a0 I) ee ai, ed. Oa 70, 52%, 35 1,300 Both Yes H. ) 25,000 D. Yes No A. 
Tribune Bae, 12% 23% 6 RA RYA % 1 7214, 54%, 36%4 1,450 Wet No H. Oct. 50,000 IDE, ie Veo wag 
Tipton ........Lribune 5) US 2 ; 70 50 Dry No G. Comet 3. slwws BE c Yess5., 
Union City..... limes 2... - 6. 20 iA Ae GMa Won St bre | oneds Sole ehere EO ang dee) ae meters 1,000 H.M. No™ “Yes Ss 
Valparaiso .....Messenger .... 5 we 40) ASRS tote foccanccpioo canon : he nee 9 Se GS0 Sao cro areielt (eis nto 
Videttes ¢ sneer cers 7 1934 Asus. 22 6 70, 5234 60 No D Fb 750 A Yes ° Yes aa 
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Suyis) iS ccactiet oe 8. 2014 120 223756 w WH le 1 70 80 No G Comet 3,000 Ac. 7 een Me A. 
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Wiitsaeeere Times\s sehen eee 7 20 13.) 6). 134 ae a eee 100 Dry Gola eee 1,600 D Yes Yes A. 
Ditede cw ns oaomiron Vion 132254") 1G ee eae Le cee 2 70, 52% 40 No G Comet 1,500 D. Yes “Yes. Ag 0 
Washington ...Democrat ........-. 7 20% NE PAA 6 %W Ww YB 2 75, 5234, 35 60 No D EDT le wataetere W. No No aa 
Heralds srcmetereiristare 7” 20 13 23% 6 % 1% 21% 75 Wet No G S1 1,400 Yes No ee 
Anes. “ea. dome Tribune be.cs see etic Ser2i Oe teh) 6 4 yy yy 4 70, 5234, 35 50.4 ANG D Fb 1,200 W. No No A. 
Atlantic ......News-Telegraph ia 13, 22% 36" TArd 1% 1% 0 100 Dry No. [COR sd bn 2,000 W.H. Yes” Yes ™ee 
Beane’ nee News-Republican all 12% 22% 6 kh 36, 18% 140 Dry No D Tub 5,000 Sp No Yes! 92a 
Burlington ....Gazette ...........- 8 2 123422346) i NAY 36, 18 450 Dry Yes G S1 20,000 ie ey Ae 
Haw kaltvetgus suiehicels 721% US ee 6 5 oh 444, 22% 400 Wet No Se as5h Aorsan a Yes 953 A. 
Cedar? Falls... Records anvertere sel 7 20 13 22% 6 4 70, 5234, 35, 17% 6Orsee en NO De ete sito 1,200 W. Yes Yes i 
Cedar. Rapids. .Gazette ...........- 8 21 IP) POS is 4 w% 1% 70, 523%, 35 943%, Wet No D R 2,500 D. No No A. 
Republican ........ 8 21% 12”, Se i ae 3534, 18 600 Wet Yes Si aa. cate 15,000 DI a0 ) Wesieam 
Centerville ....Towegian & Citizen... 8 21 Poe ee Sty al 1 4 th 341 100 Dry No D Tub 3,000 H. ...) Yes | Aneel 
Gharles City... Press aaesee nk waar S19 S/n eee 6a 1 % 1 70, 5234 SOMeSo lASc G. Com 2,000 Ww. Yes... SAGBRe 
Ghnten | cake! Advertiser 8-21 eee Cisne EP SAIN CP Be osc: BO Ieee SEO Dry No Gay sear Ateee ae Yes Yes A.D. Ne 
Herald .... /8 21% 12% 23% 6 i Bey 2%, S456, 3614 “+z, Wet No G. Oi ba wir, ees. Xes AD. Ne 
Souncil Bluffs.. Nonpareil . 8 21% 12% 24 y Va (3 ay Zi DY ep ao, | heiearelel | Le MYeqolgas -H. | ae 
bene po mate Pie eae . 7 203% 1334) 2237286 ueeL 1 1 1% 70, 5234 80 Both No C20) Pie Bape Mer. 
Davenport ...., Democrat 8 20 12 234 6 1 41 1% % 69, 5134, 34% 800 Both No G. Sex. 20,500 Dz 
Times *\ sees ee 8 20 12 214 6 4° 4% BW HY 69, 513%, 34% 1,500 Wet No G. Oct. 42,000 D. 
ean ids: SCAT oie oa 8 22 Pee oy Ni ee Spee eaallg Pana 74 0) 3,075 Wet Yes 3.G. ..... 125,000. _—D. 
Register & Tribune.. 8 22 12) 24 (gl 1 % 1 70, 52%, 35, 17% 13.0007 Wet “Wes aGsEle i aeter 592,607 PLA. 
Dubuque ....../ American Tribune... 7 2034 13 22% 6 1 1 %w tk 33 372 Wet No D. Tub 8,700 Sp 
Telegraph-Herald ... 8 20 13 21% 6 RB RK Ww YW 72%, 54%, 36%, 18% 1,000 Wet No G. y 11,000 D. 
Times-Journal .....- $ 20 Bc? ake rr al %Z % 1% 36, 18 600 Dry No G. i oa Sp 
Faitheld seer Ledger: cocks cae 7 B0uR 13 29 > 6 LARSE, he ae AT es 101 No No iD) Fb 1,000 W. 
Fort Dodge....Messenger & Chron. 7 22 1S) S2n Se wM Rh ‘3 23 375 Wet No G. Eb 3,600 Ww. : 
Bart, Madisone.<Democratwe ee mene 7 21% 13 i 6 % iy vA 46, 23 125 Both No EI 3,000 nee Yes Yes (a 
Towa City sees Lowan? scscd eee. 321 12 22% 6 4 kL * 1 70, 52%, 35 63 .... No D. W. 1,200 WwW. Yes Yes ree 
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Keokutc Gatel City ne enn 8 20 12 ei22e4em br S140 44 An 34 200 Dry No G. S1 5,000 H. No ‘No a 
Marshalltown  .. Times-Republican 82a 13% 22% 6 36, 18 400 Dry No H. 3d 6,000 D. Se 
Mason City ...Globe-Gazette ...... 8 20% 12% .. Cnet % * KR 71, 53%, 35%, 17% 650 Dry No Hi. 17,500 W. Yes No & 
Missouri Valley.Times +» sfale sipioieys © =" z re Gy Dae ee ae Pe SC cto arin Aas A ey SOT PRM Ae 0 Bae etl age 5 
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Sioux City ....Journal ............ 8 21% 12%4 23 Cereal 1 5% 1 36%, 3,000 | Wete*Ves= ELS was 102,000 D. we) “Vesa 
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YOU GET WHAT. 
YOU WANT WHEN 
YOU WANT IT 


Newspaper publishers have come to appreciate the 
importance of Ault & Wiborg Co.’s service, and they 
realize that it is a service worthy of its hire. 


Functioning through every department of our organiza- 
tion are men whose experience dates back for years. 
This, in union with great resources, large modern plants, 
distributing branches in 18 important cities that insure 
prompt deliveries to all customers no matter where they 
are located, is assurance of our aims and desires to render 
a permanent, satisfactory service to the newspaper 


publishers. 
GRITLESS NEWS INK—known for its highest stand- 


ards of American Newspaper Printing. 

WEB COLORS need no introduction to the publisher. 
Their popularity has long been established in the pub- 
lishing world, as standard of comics and magazine 
sections. 

INTAGLIO INKS—First made in America, and first 
with the publisher ever since. 


roe AULT ¢ WIBORG CO. 


ots BRANCH OFFICES: 
: CINCINNATI PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND _ ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW YORK RICHMOND DETROIT NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON CHICAGO BUFFALO MILWAUKEE — LOS ANGELES 


BALTIMORE ATLANTA 


HOUSTON 


. 
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Madisonville ... Messenger ......... 8 20% 
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SHEETS 


that you can put ovér your copy and sce 
the effect before marking the plate. 


CUTS COST 
SAVES TIME 
IMPROVES RESULTS 
REMOVES UNCERTAINTY 


Complete Working Unit including '84 dif- 
ferent sheets, for $42.00 (plus postage) 


SESS SS | SOT 


sent on approval subject to 1 week’s trial. 


BOURGES SERVICE, INC. 


Sole Manufacturers and “Distributors 
HUTCHISON ARTISTS SHADING MEDIUM 


144 West 32nd Street, New York City 


Have to advise that we are very much 
pleased with the Shading Sheets pur- REPEAT ORDERS ARE AUTOMATIC 


: Mil kee, Wis. 
Msn] Aviat Shading Shewte chased from you. A number of our ENDORSEMENTS 
Advertisers are using them in their art 
THE SENTINEL COMPANY departments, and | believe in the near LENDRUM LIMITED AUSTRALIA 
2 , future, we will be sending you another Trial order== g4 sheets 
AM: Mail 6 Pepe eee order for additional sheets. Second order- 68 " 
RICHARD ©. BOLDT COMPANY SAINT PAUL DAILY NEWS Third order--] 8 " 
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CONTINUOUS COMPOSITION 


MEANS—MORE PROFITS in the 


Newspaper Composing-Room 


Continuous Composition means first of all that you can as- 
SEMBLE MATRICES FROM ALL MAGAZINES in the same line allow- 
ing any desired combination of roman, italic, bold face and 
advertising figures or displayed side-heads to beset with the 
speed of straight-matter. And all matrices will be AUTOMAT- 
ICALLY DISTRIBUTED to their proper places. 


Continuous Composition means that on amachine equipped 
to set two sizes (as for example 7-point for news matter and 


51/-point for classified) , the operator can CHANGE INSTANTLY 
from one size to the other. 


Continuous Composition means that MULTI-DECK HEADINGS 
involving several sizes and faces can be set at a single opera- 


tion and delivered on the galley with all lines assembled in 
proper order, ready to drop into the page. 


Continuous Composition means that IMMEDIATE CORREC- 
TIONS can be set in any face on the machine without even 
waiting for the matrices from the previous line to be dis- 
tributed. To sum it up—Continuous Composition Lino- 


TyPEs enable the operator to set galleys of news, bold face, 


classified and heads without leaving his machine. 
CONTINUOUS 


COMPOSITION 
MEANS 
Mixed faces 


Continuous Composition LINOTYPES use STANDARD MA( 
ZINES, MATRICES, MOLDS and LINERS, interchangeable 
other Linotypes. They can be supplied with or without 


See iliaries, and to cast either 30 or 42 picas maximum me 
tTEG 8tzes 


Multi-deck 
Headings 


Immediate 
Corrections 


on 
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ae BROOKL 


San Francisco 
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Continuous Composition, except Main Head Line, on the Model 26 Linotype using 24 Point Bodoni Bold Ca 
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MODEL 26 


ContTinvovus ComProsiTIon 


from TWo MAIN magazines and 
TWO AUXILIARY magazines 


# Meee 


Ne rereevirapaay cine wen PRAT Om ngnSet 


MODEL 25 


TYPE COMPANY | Cole pous Conpasmios 


just like the Model 26 above 
ji YORK WITHOUT AUXILIARY magazines 


New Organs ’ 


, Toronto 


ties of the World 


| 592.20. 70-72 


ase in Auxiliary Magazines and 11 and 14 Point Scotch with Italic and Small Caps in the Main Magazines 
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A. B. C. ON EVEN KEEL 


RE-DEFINITION of the objects of the Audit 
A Bureau of Circulations was the outstanding 

result achieved at the annual convention held 
in Chicago last week. The attempt to enter the field 
of rates was effectually checked and the by-laws 
amended so.as to prevent the adoption of any such 
extraneous activities in the future. “Hands off 
everything but circulation” was the clear-cut imstruc- 
tion ‘to the board from the members. 

Eprtor & FuslisHer reaffirms its belief that this 
is excellent sense, and will result in more efficiency 
in Bureau work and more harmony among its mem- 
bers, The printing of rate cards was viewed by the 
board as an added service to publishers, but the latter 
saw it as a trouble-making practice which at some 
future time might result in a standardizing of rates. 
It was pointed out on the floor of the convention that 
the net result might be a simultaneous rate rise by hun- 
dreds of papers just before the issuance of the A.B.C. 
statements, in order that advertisers might have the 
new rates at the same time: as the new circulation 
figures. An advertiser planning a large campaign 
might have been forced, by such simultaneous rate 
increase, to curtail the number of papers he could use, 
sr might decide to use some other medium. Trouble 
with agencies and advertisers was foreseen in cases 
where papers changed their rates after publication of 
the A.B.C. statements, the notification of such change 
having been mislaid or not added to the A.B.C. record. 
Publication of rates was made optional, but it would 
undoubtedly have resulted in the forcing of protesting 
publishers to print their rates becatse competitors 
were printing theirs, There is work enough in the 
circulation field to occupy the staff of the Bureau 
without adding the burden of rate card printing. 

The addition of two newspaper directors to the 
board without disturbing its advertiser control was 
another progressive step taken at the convention. Ft 
will mean four experts from the: newspaper field 
available in the settling of the many complex prob- 
lems before the Bureau, and will give fuller repre- 


sentation to a group comprising nearly 50 per cent of ~ 


the members. Newspaper control of the Bureau would 
be a fatal step, but the present arrangement means 
a more satisfied membership. 

The elements for a bitter and destructive fight 
were present at the Chicago convention, and it is a 
tribute to the statesmanship of both the board and the 
leaders of the protesting members that no such fight 
occurred, The issues were clearly outlined and cleanly 
fought. The settlement, as it was worked out clears 
the way for Bureau progress in a single direction, 
relieved of the tension of dissatisfaction. 

Another week and Queen Marie has not 
melted under the fierce heat of the publicity 
spotlight. Marvelous! If nobody presents her 
with a house and lot, which she might give 
away, it is possible that she may sail home m- 
tact. 


HOW WRONGS RETREAT 
Poses wrongs in the United States exist only 


by reason of neglect, for the machinery to correct 

them is available and is now as efficient as it 
ever has been. The truth of this assertion is dem- 
mstrated by the recent instance of Professor Wil- 
liam Z. Ripley’s exposé of the snide trick of Wall 
Street financiers in selling stock that gave the owner 
no yote in the management of the corporation. This 
obviously vicious scheme of professional corporation 
manipulators must have been known to the governors 
of the New York Stock Exchange, but when it be- 
came the subject of a very serious essay by an 
economist of high standing, first published in The 
Atlantic and then, within a few days, hotly discussed 
in many newspapers, notably New York World, the 
Stock Exchange announced that the evil would be 
eurbed. The President of the United States was 
sufficiently interested in the exposé to call Prof. Ripley 
to the White House. 

Audacious financial exploiters of public confidence 
have had a sound trouncing and the end is not yet. 
It has been a neat demonstration of the old established 
principle in journalism that no wrong, however power- 
fully supported, can long withstand the white glare 
of newspaper publicity. 


athe? See 


He that rebuketh a man, afterwards shall 


find more favor than he that flattereth with 
the tongue.—Proverbs, XXVIII; 23. 


THE MOVIE DOLLAR 


MUSEMENT enterprises which lean more 
A heavily on the daily newspaper for maintenance 

of public interest than almost any American in- 
dustry are among the weakest supporters of news- 
paper advertising. They contribute little more than 
two per cent of the display linage in New York City, 
which is the heart and center of the nation’s amuse- 
ment field. We seriously doubt if the two per cent 
figure is exceeded throughout the country. 

One section of the amusement world is the motion 
picture business. Its free publicity demands have be- 
come one of the publishers’ heaviest burdens. It bases 
these exactions on the ground that it is a “regular 
advertiser,” usually at. special amusement rates. 

Epitor & PuBLisHER, from available statistics, is 
of the belief that the total investment in newspaper 
advertising of motion pictures in the United States 
does not exceed $10,000,000 per year. It is our further 
belief that for every line of motion picture paid adver- 
tising printed at least two lines of free space are 
given, either directly to local exhibitors or to the pic- 
ture industry over which Hon. Will H. Hays presides. 

It is granted, and is here distinctly stated, that 
there is a legitimate news interest to be served by 
the newspaper, since the rank and file of readers are 
patrons of the movie house and enjoy familiarity with 
the figures that move across the screen. Whether 
this legitimate interest deserves the space that editors 
give it is a question aside from the business argument 
which is offered in this editorial. Our contention is 
that, from the business point of view, the movie is 
a heavy financial charge upon the newspaper and that 
demands for free editorial space, sought because of 
advertising patronage, are wholly specious, 

That the motion picture industry can jolly well 
afford to pay its way in the advertising. columns of 
the daily press may be seen by glancing at statistics 
offered by William A. Johnson, editor of Motion 
Picture News, writing in The Annals, magazine of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. He shows that seven million persons attend 
motion picture houses daily, paying an average of 28 
cents for admission, giving the industry annual box 
office receipts for the United States of approximately 
$650,000,000. He tells of the stupendous expenditures 
for artistic material and splendid productions and 
finds that business ills afflicting the industry are due 
in large measure to faulty distribution methods. 

Mr. Johnson does not say it, but he might well have 
mentioned that the motion picture is most favored 
among all industries by the newspaper press. In view 
of this mothering wing we are astonished that it 
should have business ills. It should flourish like the 
well-known green bay tree. No other business that 
trades with the general public on such terms of daily 
intimacy, outside of the amusement field, pays so little 
for newspaper advertising. It is our belief that out 
of every motion picture box office dollar the news- 
paper receives no more than one and a half cents. 
Our further belief is that the news interest in movies 
is wildly exaggerated, perhaps tenfold, in the average 
newspaper office, having the effect of discounting the 
movie advertising dollar to the vanishing point. 


“As willingly as the next man will I be 
hanged in protest against present-day encroach- 
ments upon a free press but I look back over a 
half-century of editorial decisions and the soul 
of me is harried by instances wherein there was 
catering to human morbidity instead of human 
good, in some instances to an extent to warrant 
the hanging of me on general principles.’— 
Robert F. Paine. 


1926 } 


PRICE MAINTENANCE ISSUE 


HE right of a manufacturer of branded goods to 

contract with the dealer to sell his article at 

a prescribed price is provided in a bill before 
Congress sponsored by Senator Capper and Repre- 
sentative Kelly. Advertising agents and publishers 
have a legitimate interest in this measure. The bill 
represents the latest movement to establish in this 
country the principle of price maintenance. Those 
who oppose this. principle believe that the vendor has 
a natural right to sell merchandise at prices fixed 
by himself. If it suits his purpose he may advertise 
and sell an article at a price representing an actual 
loss in order to create for his institution a reputation 
for low prices, but actually to draw a crowd to which 
he may sell other articles at margins of profit which 
more than recompense what is lost on the advertised 
article. Of course, it is the contention of the ad- 
vocates of cut prices that “the public gets the benefit.” 

Those who are fighting cut prices say that the 
dealer who advertises “leaders” is merely baiting the 
buying public, his advertising being essentially dis- 
honest in that it creates a false impression, They can 
see nothing in such practice but evil consequences. — 

That price cutting on standard trade marked arti- 
cles is a blow delivered to the vitals of nationally 
advertised goods is an obvious conclusion, since it 
tends to break down the element of goodwill that 
advertising establishes in the public mind. It dis- 
organizes business and is a real hardship on the in- 
dependent: producer. It violates high ethical prin- 
ciples in advertising. Dy 

Students of this subject should have before them 
Congressman Kelly’s nine points in favor of the bill, 
the purpose of which is to legalize contracts fixing 
the price at which branded merchandise must be sold 
to the public. These nine points follow: 

(1) Price standardization or maintenance on stand- 
ard goods as provided by this bill will prove of public 
benefit, because, first, it encourages and protects the 
policy of making standard, gyaranteed goods, which 
assures uniform quality, saves the time of the buyer 
and makes possible higher labor and factory condi- 
tions. ' 

(2) It means a fair price fixed under competitive 
conditions with rival producers. This measure legal- 
izes contracts made only by independent producers 
without monopoly. Such a manufacturer is in direct 
competition with producers of similar articles. He 
dare not fix the price too high or he would simply 
be building for his competitors. 

(3) It recognizes the principle that the maker of 
the goods is best equipped to name the fair price, 
which includes the cost of production and distribution 
and a fair profit for producer and distributer. 

(4) It means a:lower distributing cost than through 
costly selling agencies and consignment systems, 

(5) It means. greater and not less competition, for 
under it all producers and distributers will have a fair 
chance, no more-and no less. The true competition 
is not a jungle war where the most ruthless and 
unscrupulous overwhelm truthful trading. It is rather 
emulation in excellence, rivalry in service, | 

(6) It will prevent malignant price warfare upon 
certain widely wanted. standard products, which causes 
many dealers to refuse to handle them. The grower 
or manufacturer who puts his labor and brains inte 
the production of a superior article certainly should 
be able to protect his good will against the evil 
described by Mr. Justice Holmes, of the Unitec 
States Supreme Court, in the Doctor Miles decision’ 
where he said: “I can not believe that in the long 
run the public will profit by this court permitting! 
knaves to cut reasonable prices for some ulterior pur’ 
pose of their own and thus to impair, if not to destroy 
the production and sale of articles which it is assumec 
to be desirable that the public should be able to get.’ 

(7) It will hinder the process of monopolizatiot 
of retail merchandising. There has been an ominou 
growth in the past 15 years in agencies and branel 
stores clustered under one ownership. If it continue 
the independent dealer is doomed. | 

(8) It will place business on a more honest plane 

(9) It will stimulate the national growth of busi 
ness and enterprise. 


Do not overstate, nor understate, but just 
state the facts, both in advertising and news 
copy, if you wish to be believed. ¢ 


PERSONAL | 


LLIAM T. DEWART, president of 
the New York Sun, will share a 
during the coming season of the 
ypolitan Opera Company with Vin- 
\stor. ; 

Percival Phillips, special corre- 
ent of the London (England) 
Mail, is at present in Canada on a’ 
m for his paper. 


ator Carter Glass, owner and pub- 
of the Lynchburg (Va.). News and 
we, made the Founders’ Day. ad- 
at Sweet Briar College, Va.,’ Oct. 
senator Glass is a brother of Dr. 
Glass, president of the college. 


ty L. Gage, of the Mergenthaler 
ype Company, assistant director of 
pe typography for the Americas 
rember of the International Typo- 
ic Council, sailed from New York 
mm the Majestic, Oct. 30, on a busi- 
trip and typographic journey to 
e, Germany, Belgium, England and 


id Lawrence spoke at a luncheon 
> Erie County League of Women 
sat Buffalo on Oct. 23. 
vard M: H. Wharton, vicé-president 
eneral manager of the Harrisburg 
Patriot” and Evening News, re- 
returned from a trip to Europe. 
1 W. Kennedy, -managing editor 
Miami. (Fla.) Herald, visited New 
last week and on Saturday sailed 
vacation tour of Havana and 
ra. 
odore Noyes, Jr., associate editor 
- Washington (D. C.) Star, was 
est of army officers at Fort Leaven- 
recently. Mr. and Mrs. Noyes are 
x the middle west. 


N THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


. GRANT, general manager of 
ie Salt Lake City Deseret News 
sociated with Salt Lake City news- 
for many years past, celebrated 
th birthday Oct. 17. Mr. Grant 
malf brother to Heber J. Grant, 
ler of the News and head of the 
ym Church. 


3. Trundle, for a number of years 
s manager of the Danville (Va.) 
er and Bee, who resigned some 
3 ago to enter the newspaper busi- 
or himself, has returned to the 
sr-Bee in the same capacity. 
y Hirshfield of the San Antonio 
advertising department is returning 
‘rance with a bride, formerly Mlle. 
Madeleine Louise Ladet of Ruf- 
rance. The marriage culminated 
mce begun during the World War: 


k B. Cressey, former advertising 
sr of the Fitchburg (Mass.) Sen- 
nd the Whitehall (N. Y.) Times, 
associated with the Rome (N. Y.) 
1 in the same capacity. 

C. Inman, formerly with the 
field (Mass.) Union and later in 
il order field, is now advertising 
tr of the Fitchburg (Mass.) Sen- 


THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


C. HICKOK, Paris correspond- 
it of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
¢ for a short holiday and business 
the United States. 

ey Walker, night city editor of 
w York Herald Tribune has re- 
from a four weeks’ leave of ab- 


Clair Minot, literary editor - of 
ston (Mass.) Herald, opened the 
ies of book talks in the assembly 
the Jordan Marsh Company store 
on, Tuesday afternoon. 
). Hammond, veteran member of 
ronto Globe’s editorial staff and 
e of its editorial writers, has been 

President of the Toronto Camera 


tic Kohler, of East Orange, N. 
been appointed New York corre- 
tt to the Tribune of Lausanne, 
land, and to Feuilles @Avis of 
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Paris. He has been assigned to attend 
the party of Queen Marie of Roumania 
and write of her activities for those 
papers. 

Clarence L. Wilson, managing editor 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Evening Post, 
has returned to his desk after a severe 
illness. 

Victor N. Vetromile has joined the 
Sunday editorial staff of the Boston Sun- 
day Advertiser. 

George Geiger of the Kansas City 
Journal-Post staff has been supplying 
his paper with copyrighted articles con- 
cerning liberty conditions at the Mis- 
ee state penitentiary in Jefferson City, 
Mo. 

Frank D. Woodworth, night editor of 
the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, 
has returned from his vacation. 

Roy Hohl, former editor of the New- 
ark (O.) American Tribune, has be- 
come assistant editor of the New Lex- 
mgton Tribune. 

Albert F. Phillips, state capitol re- 
porter for the Salt Lake City Telegram 
and known as the dean of Western news- 
paper men, celebrated his 76th birthday 
this week. 

Clayton C. Slocum, for 15 years city 
editor of the Sandusky (O:) Star Jour- 
nal, has resigned to become manager of 


“the Sandusky Elks~€tub:— 


William S. Hunt, managing editor of 
the Newark Sunday Call, sis making a 
three-weeks’ motor tour among the Ap- 
palachians with Mrs. Hunt. 

William B. Southall, of the reportorial 
staff, Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, 
has been made city editor. He also con- 
ducts an editorial page column, “Open 
Letters from Father Byrd.” 

Fred Gaston, formerly city editor of 
the Spokane Spokesman Review, returned 
to Spokane, Wash., last week, for a 
visit. 

Milton S. Malakoff, formerly  tele- 
graph editor of the Waterbury Repub- 
lican and now engaged in- publicity work 
in New York. 

Fred Jacob, dramatic and musical ed- 
itor of the Toronto Mail and Empire, 
was the speaker at the Montreal People’s 
Forum on Sunday, Oct. 24, his theme 
being “Self-Conscious Canada.” 
~ Edward A. Livingston, formerly sports 
writer for the Newburgh, (N. Y.) Daily 
Times, has been appointed manager of the 
Shine theatres at Corning, N. Y 

Alexander Inglis, of the editorial staff 
of the Pasadena, (Cal.) Star-News, has 
returned from a ten weeks’ vacation spent 
in Scotland. 

Willard de Lue of the Boston (Mass. ) 
Globe is giving a series of radio talks 
over Station WEEI, Boston, on the mak- 
ing of a newspaper. 

Herbert Brandt has succeeded James 
P. Copeland as a member of the Orange 


FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


RANK W. STARBUCK, president 

of the Journal Printing Company, 
publishers of the Racitme (Wis.) Journal- 
News, will cele- 
brate his 82nd 
birthday Nov. 8, 
at his home in 
San Jose, Cal., 
where he has re- 
sided for the 
past 14 years. 

Mr. Starbuck 
has been blind 
for several years, 
but all during the 
time as sight 
gradually left him 
and up to the 


present time he 
Frank “W. Stanpuck has continued his 

‘ editorial work 
with practically no intermission. He op- 


erates his own typewriter, and consider- 
ing his affliction, produces very excellent 
copy ; his daughters read the daily papers 
to him, with outside help when needed, 
and the copy is sent forward three times 
a week; his editorials are supplemented 
in Racine by those which news develop- 
ments dictate. He turns out about the 
equivalent of a column and a half of 
ten point a day, and it is rarely that any 
changes have to be made through chang- 
ing events. 

Mr. Starbuck was one of the first 
presidents of the Inland Daily Press As- 
sociation in the late eighties, and is the 
son of Calvin’ W. Starbuck, the owner 
of the Cincinnati Times before and dur- 
ing the Civil War. Frank R. Starbuck, 
of the third generation, has had active 
charge of the business for a number of 
years. 


Bureau of the Newark Star-Eagle. Cope- 
land has joined«the staff of the Newark 
Evening News. 

W. R. Ashford, editor and manager of 
the Marion (Ia.) Sentinel for four years, 
has joined the editorial staff of the Mus- 
catine (la.) Journal. 

Harry Tucker, veteran city hall re- 
porter of the Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch, conductor of “Main Street,” 
a feature column, is spending his an- 
nual vacation in New York City. 

Barnet Nover of the Buffalo Evening 
News staff is giving a series of ten lec- 
tures on European conditions as part of 
the extension work of the University 
of Buffalo. Mr. Nover toured the Fu- 
ropean continent this summer. 

Herbert G. Olson, Worcester (Mass. ) 
Post reporter, will be a candidate for 
school committee at the November city 
elections. 

T. C. Cornell, state editor, Salt Lake 

(Continued on page 44) 


Wanted— 


News Correspondents 


We are constantly building up 
our list of connections with news 
photograph agencies, and with indi- 
vidual correspondents and photog- 
raphers who supply quick action 


news pictures. 


We shall be glad to make arrange- 


ments for 
material. 


additional 
Correspondence invited. 


sources of 


The Central Press Association 


V. ‘V. McNitr 
President 


Central Press Bldg., 
Cleveland 


A. MecNirt 


V3, 
Editor and Manager 


GOOD FICTION 


Readers will buy 
newspapers to get it. 


Every selection for’ - 
Zenith or Pinnacle Fiction 

| Services means a 

| paramount short story and 

a top-notch author. 


OBE 
METROPOLITAN 
FOR FICTION” 


Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 


Maximilian Elser, Jr. 
General Manager 


Earl J, Hadley 
Associate 


150 Nassau Street, New York City 
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City Deseret News, has returned to his 
desk after a motor trip to Los Angeles. 

Dilworth Woolley, University of ‘Utah 
campus reporter for the Salt Lake City 
Deseret News, has been named a can- 
didate for the Rhodes scholarship. 

Charles Winans, of the city hall run, 
Paterson (N. J.) Morning Call, has re- 
turned after a three weeks’ trip throuzh 
Quebec province and the New England 
states. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


ONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN, 

INC., publishers representatives, 
New York, have been named to repre- 
sent the Burlington (la.) Hawk-Eye 
effective Nov. 1. 

Supplemento Semanal Illustrado, a 
weekly feature supplement that circulates 
with more than 100 provincial news- 
papers in Brazil, has appointed Joshua 
B. Powers, New York, exclusive repre- 
sentative for the United States. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


CEN W. HAWKINS, from sports 
desk of Lansing (Mich.) Capital 
News, to assistant telegraph desk of 
Lansing State Journal. 

Lee Chilson, from city staff of Lansing 


(Mich.) State Journal, to director of 
publications for Michigan State Farm 
Bureau. 


Hugh Lago, from telegraph desk of 
Lansing (Mich.) State Journal, to city 


staff of New Orleans (La.) Times- 
Picayune. 
Dale . Stafford, from sports desk of 


Lansing (Mich.) Capital News, to pub- 
lications assistant at Michigan State Col- 
lege. 

‘Edward.. L. Vaile, from the desk 
Youngstown (O.) Vindicator to news 
editor Mt. Clemens (Mich.) Daily 
Leader, succeeding Louis L. Richards, 
resigned, former city editor of the De- 
troit News, who will establish a weekly 
in Halfway, a Detroit suburb. 

Lester Murray, formerly of the Port- 
land (Me.) Express, from copy desk, 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, to sports 
staff, Providence (R. I.) Journal. 

Joseph Creighton, from city staff of 
Detroit News, to city staff of Lansing 
(Mich.) State Journal. 

Theodore Ediger, from reporter, Law- 
rence (Kan.) Journal-World, to city 
editor, Concordia (Kan.) Blade-Empire. 

R. W. Goodell, from reporter Salt 
Lake City Tribune, to editorial staff of 
Provo (Utah) Evening Herald. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 
HOENIX (Ariz.) GAZETTE, 160- 


page annual edition, stressing agricul- 
tural and industrial development in that 
section, Oct. 11. 

Three Rivers (Que.) St. Maurice Val- 
ley Chronicle, eighth annual industrial 
Review, Oct. 14. 

Tampa (Fla.) Daily Times, special 
edition marking opening of the new Tam- 
pa Theatre, Oct. 15. 

Sarasota (Fla.) Herald, 108-page first 
anniversary edition, Oct. 3. 

Boston (Mass.) Herald, an 8-page book 
section devoted entirely to new books, 
@cty 16: 


MARRIED 


OHN WAGNER, of the Duluth 
(Minn.) News Tribune reportorial 

staff, to Miss Dorothy Chisholm, of 
Duluth, @cteeZic 

William H. Beatty, city editor of the 
Lincoln (Ill.) Star, to Miss Florence 
Nortridge, Springfield, Ill., in the rectory 
of the Christ Episcopal Church, Spring- 
field, Oct. 15. 

Charles L. Sheely, member of the edi- 
torial staff, Spokane Daily Chronicle, to 
Miss Virginia Crenshaw Heslon of 
Germantown, Pa., at Davenport, Oct. 16. 
Mr. Sheely has been engaged in news- 
paper work in Spokane for 15 years. 

Richard F. Crandell, of the New York 
Herald Tribune staff, to Miss Katherine 
Keith, at the Church of the Holy Spirit, 
at Missoula, Mont., Oct. 27. 
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Henry L..Schoenig, of the Janesville 
(Wis.) Gazette staff, to Miss Helen Vic- 
toria Meim, Rockford, Ill., in Janesville, 


Oct. 19. 

Donald Major, editor of the Tenino 
(Wash.) Independent, to’ Miss Dora 
Henley, Saturday, Oct. 16. 

William L, Cramer, assistant sales- 


manager of the U. O. Colson Advertis- 
ing Specialty Company, Paris, Ill., to 
Miss Irene Corzine, Assumption, IIl., 
Oct. 23 in Assumption. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


OHN EVANS, who has rejoined the 

Associated Press after a year as man- 
aging editor of the Des Moines (la.) 
Capital, will sail Oct. 30 to become a 
member of the A. P.’s Paris bureau. 
’ Thomas Allen,’ Havana bureau man- 
ager for the United Press, returned to 
Havana Oct. 24, from the Isle of Pines 
where he was dispatched to report the 
damage caused by the recent hurricane. 

H. H. Stanbury, assistant general 
manager of Universal Service European 
staffs, with headquarters in London, will 
sail shortly to New York for. his vaca- 
tion. 

Guido Enderis, chief of the Associated 
Press Berlin bureau, has returned ‘to the 
United States to spend several months. 
He is now assigned to the Washington 
staff. Harry Romer is acting as Berlin 
correspondent. 

Edward Anderson has been appointed 


Associated Press correspondent at 
Olympia, Wash., succeeding the late C. 
A. Hayes. ; 


James R. Nourse has. returned as man- 
aging editor of the Washington bureau 
of Universal Service. He was formerly 
managing editor of the Washington (D. 
C.) Herald. 

J. H. Jenkins, formerly representing 
the Associated Press in Little Rock, 
Ark., has been transferred to Charlotte, 
N. C., replacing H. C. Renegar, who has 
been sent to Atlanta. 

W. O. Schroeder is now Associated 
Press correspondent at Raleigh, N. C., 
taking the place of E. W. Rogers, trans- 
ferred to Louisville, Ky- 

A. R. Bird has been named temporary 
Associated Press correspondent at Or- 
lando, Fla., succeeding W. O. Cantrell. 

Ward H. Moore is the new Associated 
Press correspondent at Wichita, Kan. 
He replaces R. V. Peterson, transferred 
to Dallas; )ex 

M. N. Stiles, head of the Associated 
Press foreign news department, returned 
to New York headquarters this week 
following a vacation spent on Cape Cod. 

Wiley Smith, manager of the Chicago 
bureau of Universal Service, is taking 
over the work of T. A. Pinson, Atlanta 
bureau manager, while Pinson is on a 
month’s vacation. Earl Shaub, of Uni- 
versal’s New York bureau, is sitting in 
for Smith. 

William Hillman, formerly of Uni- 
versal Service New York staff, and more 
recently with Universal in London, is 
now in charge of the Paris bureau of 
Universal Service. 

John T. Lambert, editor of the Wash- 
ington bureau of Universal Service, has 
been making a tour of the states: where 
the Senatorial election results are doubt- 
ful. 

H. B. Hart, formerly of the United 
Press, more recently with the Dallas 
News advertising department, has joined 
the International News Service, opening 
a San Antonio bureau. 

J. F. Sweeney, Associated Press ope- 
rator for the Newport (R. I.) News, is 
on a two-weeks’ vacation. His place is 
being taken by Rev. L. Hubbard, relief 
man. 

H. Martin Glenn, formerly of Kansas 
City, has been transferred to San Anto- 
nio as Associated Press correspondent, 
succeeding Theodore Keniston, who re- 
cently was moved to the Denver office. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


POKANE ADVERTISING CLUB 
recently moved to the Peyton Build- 
ing. Its new offices give it more room 
and provide committee meeting rooms. 
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First social event of the SEATTLE Press 
Cius this year was the reindeer party 
Oct. 19, when reindeer steaks were 
served, and theatrical numbers given. 


Marshall N. Dana, president of the 
Paciric Coast ADVERTISING CLUBS, has 
been elected to membership in Alpha 
Delta Sigma by the chapter at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 

Thirty members of the WESTERN NEW 
YorK PuBLISHERS ASSOCIATION recently 
held a two day conference in Rochester 
discussing the problem. presented by in- 
vasion of the smaller communities by 
house to house canvassers. President 
Merrit M. Landen of the Bath (N. Y.) 
Steuben Advocate, presided. 

W. S. Walters has been appointed 
membership secretary of the ADVERTISING 
Crus or St. Louis. » David Lawrenée, 
president of the Consolidated Press and 
publisher of the United States Daily, 
spoke before the Club, Oct. 19. The 
speaker on Oct. 26 was J. N. Kellerman, 
sales manager of the Hudson-Frampton 
Motor Car Company, St: Louis. 

Everett R. Smith, advertising manager 
for the Fuller Brush Co. of Harttord. 
was a speaker Oct. 20 at a meeting of 
the WorcESTER ADVERTISING CLuB. His 
subject was ‘“Advertising’s Task in Sell- 
ing the Consumer Direct.” 


Retail Departmental oi the 
WAUKEE ADVERTISING CLUuB held a s 
dinner meeting Thursday evening, va 
21, at the new Elk’s clubhouse. 
Schaeffer, advertising manager of 
shall Field & Co. of Chicago, spoke. 


Mepina (N. Y.) Apvertisinc G 
has elected these new officers: Preside 
Dr. Frederick W. Neff; vice- -presidi 
William L. Bennett; secretary, 
Krompart; treasurer, David Barnes 
rectors, AYE Miller, Edward O’Re 
and Wellington MacClew. 4 


PortLaAND ADVERTISING CLUB 
ready begun work of preparation fo 
meeting of the Pacific Coast Advertis 
Clubs which is to be held in Po 
June 19-22, 1927. Marshall N 
of Portland, president of the Pac 
Coast association, has named a lo 
of committees from the membershij 
his own club to have charge of 


various phases of preparation va 
| 
( 


a 


convention. The executive work 
in charge of the following: W. J. 
man, chairman of the general convent 
committee, and A. C. McMicken, y 

chairman; Anne P. Keil, convent 
secretary; C. O. Chatterton, assistant 
chairman; Lindsey Spight, secr 

treasurer of Pacific Coast eae 
and. William P. Merry, president. 


Over 3,000 cities and towns 


have streets paved with 
portland. cement concrete 


Horse-and-Buggy 
Pavements 


Won't Do 


Property owners in many towns 
and cities Whose streets swarm with 


motor traffic are still wasting their 
money on horse-and-buggy “‘pave- 


ments” of bygone days. 
These rough, bumpy streets are 


directly responsible for broken 


springs, cut tires, greater depreciation 
of cars, physical discomfort, loss of 
time, and many accidents inVolVing 
loss of life or limb. 


And the heavy expense of trying 
to keep worn-out, dangerous, horse- 
and-buggy streets in repair added 
to their original cost, amounts to 
more than enough to pay for true, 
even, non-skid concrete pavement 
that has the maintenance built in. 


So in the long run you are pay- 
Why not 


ing for concrete streets. - 


get them 2 


All of the facts are in our 
free booklet on 
Streets.” Ask for your copy 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 W. Grand Ave. 
CHICAGO 


A National Organization to 
Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


OFFICES IN 31 CITIES 


“Concrete 
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The new plant of THE CLEVELAND NEWS, showing the line arrangement of twenty new Hoe Superspeed Units, together with 


the new Fifteen-Cylinder Hoe Patented Universal-Unit Multi-Color Press 


splendid new building and the new 

Hoe Superspeed Press Units were 
put on the edition without ever having had 
a real trial run. 


(): July 4th The News moved into its 


Every edition went out on time and on 
July 14th, Dan R. Hanna, Jr., Presi- 
dent, wrote:—“We are well pleased, for 
such a performance, combined with the 
prompt delivery and speedy erection of 
the entire equipment, as well as the splen- 
did construction throughout, instills a 
confidence in our press equipment that is 
gratifying.” 


On July 23rd, Mr. Hanna wrote:— 
“Our First Edition this morning of 26,500, 
was completed on one press in one hour 
and one minute. On the Home Edition 


today: 
Press No. 1 turned up to the rate of 37,500 
Press No. 2 zs ¢¢ cc zs cc (¢ 38,400 
Press No. 3 as ¢ (6 c¢ (6 (¢ 39,000 
Press No. 5 ¢ ¢ (a9 (¢ cc (¢ 38,500” 


On August 24th, Mr. Hanna wrote:— 
“We have reached a maximum speed of 
40,000 an hour on each of the deliveries. 
This lives up absolutely to Hoe & Co.’s 
guarantee. I cannot recommend R. Hoe 
& Co. too fervently to anybody.” 


Performance Is What Counts—Hoe Presses Give the Maximum 


R. HOE & CO,, INC. 


504-520 GRAND STREET, NEW VOR Kes Gol Tey, 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


LONDON DUNELLEN 
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Putting life in the deadline! 


Numbers {1}.and {3} indicate 
the pushbutton stations and 
number(2] the transfer switch 
which put the entire manipu- 
lation of the presses in the 
plant of The News Leader, 
Richmond, Va., directly at 
the pressman’s finger tips. 


Number {4} shows the C-H 
Conveyor which carries the 
papers to the delivery and 
mailing tables, completely 
eliminating delay between 
the presses and the street. 


The small view below illus- 
trates the ability of C-H 
Conveyors to carry the papers 
vertically, upside down, over- 
head, through spiral twists, 
both horizontal and vertical 
turns, through ceilings or 
walls, to wherever they’re 
wanted, 


the deadlines—editorial and pressroom— 


T 
A that’s when seconds count! 


Cutler-Hammer Automatic Control puts every 
press manipulation instantly at the finger-tips of 
your pressmen for quick threading and make-ready, 
safe starting, maximum running speed and instan- 
taneous braking. 


Cutler-Hammer Newspaper Conveyors take the papers from 


TheC-HFull - the presses in a swift, steady stream, and lay them down in neat 


Automatic counted piles on the delivery or mailing tables—as fast as the 
Bees presses can deliver them. 


used in the 


Bee of the Thus, C-H Equipment enables you to “get going” quicker, 


NewsRecord, operate your presses at more efficient speeds, and hit the street 
Richmond, earlier 
Va. “The i 
SafestSystem Newspaper plants small and large, around the world, are 
ey orld” finding Cutler-Hammer Control and Conveyors profitable. 
most PROF- 
ITABLE. The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 

Give YOUR pressroom Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 

“electrical brains’’ of 1203 St. Paul Avenue 

speed and accuracy MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GA 


~UTLER@HAMMER 


ress Room Effictency Depends on Electrical Control 
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NEED A NEW DRESS? 


Weve 
use is a new type face, designed b 
Bs for The New York ts 
W . e 2 
2 is said by experts to be ideal 
or Heke ah use. Very small 
ut wonderfully legible. 
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AVE YOU noticed the new dress in 
qq} which the New York Times is now 

=! appearing ? Itis worth your attention. 
The Times wanted the best newspaper type 
face that money and skill could produce. 
Experts of the slug machine manufacturers, 
including Intertype, were asked to submit a 
new face that would be as easy to read as 
possible, yet small enough to allow printing 
the most news in a given amount of space. 


After much research and experimentation, 
the Intertype Typographic Department sub- 
mitted a new face—614-point No. 2-a with 
Bold Face No. 2-a—which was chosen by the 


Times, after consultation with a number of 
skilled optometrists, as the most legible and 
practical type face for its purpose. 


This remarkable newspaper face is now avail- 
able to all users of slug composing machines. 


If you are interested in condensing a large 
amount of news in the space you have avail- 
able—at the same time pleasing your readers 
by the clearness of your printing—study 
this new Intertype face. A complete news- 
paper page of it will be sent on request by 
any Intertype Office, also comments about it 
by several New York optometrists. 


If you are considering a new dress, the Intertype. Typographic Department will prepare 
special comparative samples for you without charge. 


A FEW REPEAT ORDERS FOR INTERTYPES 


Initial First Second Further Total 

Order Repeat Repeat Repeats Intertypes 
Hearst Newspapers : 50 15 23 23 111 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers . 26 40 66 
New York Times 31 4 10 10 5) 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 7 4 21 8 40 
New York World 1 4) 8 20 39 
Cincinnati Enquirer 1 8 4 25 38 
Vanderbilt Newspapers 7 8 re 10 32 
Frank A. Munsey Publications 12 2 1 14 29 
Louisville Herald-Post 14 ) 1 8 26 
Indianapolis Star . Z. 1 1 17 26 
Cleveland Plain Dealer . 1 2 3 20 26 
Brooklyn Daily Times 20 6 26 
Pittsburg Post 1 1 2 19 23 
Providence Journal 5 2 12 a 21 
Houston Post-Dispatch . : 10 10 20 
Jersey Journal, Jersey City, N. ths 2 2 1 15 20 


c= 
: 7 Stan 
i” 


Nae 


1440 Broadway, New York: 80 Federal Street, Boston; 127 North Sangamon Street, 
FRANcIsco; 1240 South Main Street, Los ANGELES. Toronto 
Intertype Limited, LoNDon, ENGLAND. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION, 
CuHicaco; McCall Building, MEMPHiIs; 560 Howard Street, SAN 
Type Foundry Company, Toronto. 
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PAGE AND PAPER SIZES AND OTHER MECHANICAL DATA OF 2000 DAILIES 
MICHIGAN—Continued 
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These Newspapers Use Monotypes 


More than five hundred daily newspapers in in the Monotype System of Composing Room 
the United States and Canada are equipped Operation is saving time and making money 
with Monotypes. The list covers every degree in newspaper plants. Facts speak for them- 
of prominence in the world of newspaper’ _ selves. Following are listed some of the daily 
dom—from those in small cities to the most newspapers now Operating Monotypes in the 
influential in the world. Every machine unit United States and Canada: 


Post, Boston, Mass. 

Globe, Boston, Mass. 

Herald and Traveler, Boston, Mass. 
American and Advertiser, Boston, Mass. 
Transcript, Boston, Mass. 

Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass. 
News, Chicago, III. 

Post, Chicago, II!. 

Journal, Chicago, Ill. 

Tribune, Chicago, Ill. 

News, Newark, N. J. 

Ledger, Newark, N. J. 

Star Eagle, Newark, N. J. 

Sunday Call, Newark, N. F- 

Gazette, Little Rock, Ark. 

News, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Times, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Courier & Enquirer, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Polish Everybody's Daily, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Leader-News, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Shopping News, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Times, Ridgewood, N. i 

Frontier, Gowanda, N.Y. 

Journal, Jamestown, N. Y. 

News, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Gazette, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Telegram and Gazette, Worcester, Mass. 


New Monotype 
Giant Caster 


72 Point Bookman—No;, 398 


ror 


60 Point Bookman—No. 398 


Ne 


48 Point Bookman—No. 398 


Gu 


42 Point Bookman—No. 398 


Hens 


Display Type—The Monotype 
Giant Caster makes type in 42, 
48, 60 and 72 point sizes. 


Spacing Material—The 
Monotype Giant Caster makes 
spacing and cut-mounting furni- 
ture in 42, 48, 60 and 72 point 
sizes, and in any length whatso- 
ever from 4 points up. 


World, New York, N. Y. = 
Times, New York, N. Y. 
Sun, New York, N. Y. 


Atlantis, New York, N. Y. (printed in Greek) 
Amerikai Magyar Nepszava, New York, N. Y. 


Commercial, New York, N. Y 
Tribune, New York, N.Y. 
Journal and American, New York, N.Y. 
Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Times, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Globe-Democrat, St. Louis, Mo, 
Post-Dispatch, St. Louis, Mo. 
Star-Chronicle, St. Louis, Mo. 
Times, St. Louis, Mo, 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Kuryer Polski, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Tribune, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Catholic Herald, Milwaukee, Wis. 
News, Dallas, Texas, 

Journal, Dallas, Texas. 
Times-Herald, Dallas, Texas. 
Star-Telegram, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Record, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Times-Mirror, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Express, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Record, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Times, Wichita Falls, Texas. 
Express, San Antonio, Texas. 
Chronicle, Houston, Texas. 
Post-Dispatch, Houston, Texas. 
Journal, Shreveport, La, 
Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn 
Democrat, Little Rock, Ark. 
Telegraph, Macon, Ga. 
Times-Union, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Banner, Nashville, Tenn. 
Tennesseean, Nashville, Tenn, 
News, Chattanooga, Tenn, 
Tribune, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Enterprise, Beaumont, Texas. 
Journal, Beaumont, Texas. 

Post, Denver, Colo. 

Beacon, Aurora, II], 

Pantagraph, Bloomington, Ill. 
News-Gazette, Champaign, Ill. 
Hetald, Collinsville, Ill. 
Index-Journal, Greenwood, S. C. 
News, Dayton, Ohio. 

Post, Charleston, S$. C. 

Herald, Decatur, Ill. 

Journal, East St. Louis, Ill. 
News-Tribune, Duluth, Minn. 
Register, Galesburg, Ill. 

Mail, Galesburg, Ill. 

Herald, Joilet, Il.. 

Courier & Journal, Lafayette, Ind. 
Tribune, La Salle, Ill. 

Journal, Peoria, Ill. 

State Register, Springfield, Ill. 
Bulletin, Anderson, Ind. 

Courier, Evansville, Ind. 

Press, kvansville, Ind. 
Journal-Gazette, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Item, Richmond, Ind. 

Tribune, South Bend, Ind. 
Tribune, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Herald, Duluth, Minn. 
News-Messenger, Marshall, Minn, 
Every Evening, Wilmington, Del. 
Press, Muncie, Ind. 

Democrat, Shelbyville, Ind. 
Courier, New Castle, Ind. 
Gazette, Burlington, lowa,. 

News, Odebolt, Iowa. 

Journal, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Times, Detroit, Mich. 

Journal, Flint, Mich. 

Tribune, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Courier, Waterloo, Iowa, 
Times-Tribune, Waterloo, Iowa. 
News, Hutchinson, Kan. 

Kansan, Kansas City, Kan. 
Kansas-Republican, Newton, Kan, 
Times-Tribune, Bay City, Mich. 
Free Press, Detroit, Mich. 

News, Iron Mountain, Mich. 
Mining Journal, Marquette, Mich. 
Democrat, Johnstown, Pa. 


Inquirer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Public Ledger, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Record, Philadelphia, Pa, 
News, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jewish World, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Journal, Atlanta, Ga. 
Constitution, Atlanta, Ga, 
Georgian, Atlanta, Ga. 
Journal, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Star, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Tribune, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Disptach, St. Paul, Minn, 
Post, Washington, D. C. 

Star, Washington, D. C. 
Times, Washington, D. C. 
Globe, Joplin, Mo. 

Journal, Kansas City, Mo. 
Star, Kansas City, Mo. 
Gazette, St. Joseph, Mo. 

State Journal, Lincoln, Neb. 
Star, Lincoln, Neb. 

Bee, Omaha, Neb. 

News, Omaha, Neb. 

Eagle, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Press-Herald and Express, Portland, Me, 
Times-Union, Rochester, N. Y, 
Post-Standard, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Journal-Telegram, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Herald, Syracuse, N. Y. 
American, Aberdeen, So. Dak. 
Post, Appleton, Wis. 

News, Beloit, Wis. 

Press, Eau Claire, Wis. 

News, Kenosha, Wis. 

State Journal, Madison, Wis. 
Bulletin, Edmonton, Alta. 
Journal, Edmonton, Alta. 
Capital Times, Madison, Wis. 
Journal, Racine, Wis. 
Telegram, Superior, Wis. 
Tribune, Cheyenne, Wyo, 
Republican, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Record, Troy, N. Y. 

Press, Utica, N. Y. 

Statesman, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Journal, Elizabeth, N. Je 

Jersey Observer, Hoboken, N. J. 
Jersey Journal, Jersey City, N. J. 
News, Paterson, N. ie 
Press-Guardian, Paterson, N. J. 
Californian, Bakersfield, Calif. 
Chronicle, San Francisco, Calif, 
Citizen, Holly wood, Calif, 
Argus, Petaluma, Calif, 
Oregonian, Portland, Ore. 
Telegram, Portland, Ore. 
Union, San Diego, Calif. 

Star, Seattle, Wash. 

Tribune, Tacoma, Wash. 
Gazette, Billings, Mont. 

News, Whittier, Calif, 

Herald, Halifax, N.S. 

Post, Sydney, N.S. 
Republican, Meriden, Conn. 
Advocate, Stamford, Conn. 


Republican & American, Waterbury, Conn, 


Oklahoman, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Times, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Tribune, Tulsa, Okla. 

La Tribune, Sherbrooke, Que. 
Progres du Saguenay, Chicoutimi, Que. 
News, Truro, N. S. 
Sentinel-Review, Woodstock, Ont. 
Star, Sudbury, Ont. 

Le Bien Public, Three Rivers, Que. 
Tribune & Telegraph, Welland, Ont. 
Acadian, Wolfville, N. 8. 

Free Press, London, Ont. 

State Journal, Lansing, Mich, 
Times-Herald, Port Huron, Mich, 
News-Courier, Saginaw, Mich, 
Leader, Regina, Sask. 

Herald, Calgary, Alta. . 
Albertan, Calgary, Alta. 

Province, Vancouver, B. C. 
Colonist, Victoria, B. C. 

Times, Victoria, B. C. 

Press, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Gazette, Kalamazoo, Mich, 

Globe, Ironwood, Mich. 


Star, Montreal, Que. 

Herald, Montreal, Que. 

Le Devoir, Montreal, Que. 

La Patrie, Montreal, Que. 

Le Soleil, Quebec, Que. 
Chronicle-Telegraph, Quebec, Que. 
L’Action Catholique, Quebec, Que. 
L’Evenement, Quebec, Que, 
Telegram, Toronto, Ont, 

Mail & Empire, Toronto, Ont. 
Globe, Toronto, Ont. 

Tribune, Winnipeg, Man. 

Free Press, Winnipeg, Man. 
Life, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Post, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Star, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Examiner, Peterboro, Ont. 
Review, New Ulm, Minn, 
Press-Gazette, Green Bay, Wis. 
Herald, Bellingham, Wash, 
News, Baltimore, Md. 

Sun, Baltimore, Md. 
Advertiser, Huntington, W. Va. 
Gazette, Alexandria, Va. 

Call, Allentown, Pa. 

Globe, Bethlehem, Pa. 

News, Canton, Ohio. 

Mail, Charleston, W. Va. 
Times, Chester, Pa. 
Chronicle-News, Allentown, Pa. 
Citizen, Asheville, N. C. 
Courier, Camden, N. Ne 
Gazette, Charleston, W Va. 
Derrick, Oil City, Pa. 

Dispatch, Columbus, Ohio. 
State Journal, Columbus, Ohio. 
Dispatch, York, Pa. 

Herald, Durham, N.C. 
Express, Easton, Pa. 

Enquirer, Cincinnati Ohio. 
Post, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

News, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
Vindicator, Youngstown, Ohio, 
Tribune, Johnstown, Pa. 
Republican, Scranton, Pa. 
News, Lebanon, Pa. 
Ledger-Dispatch, Norfolk, Va. 
Herald, Lexington, Ky, 

News, Lima, Ohio. 

Louden Times, Leesburg, Va. 
Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky, 
Herald-Post, Louisville, Ky. 
Journal, Mansfeld, Ohio. 
Mirror, Altoona, Pa. 

New Era, Lancaster, Pa. 

News, New Castle, Pa. 
News-Journal, Wilmington, Del. 
News, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Press-Union, Atlantic City, N. be 
Times, Atlantic City, N. J. 
News, Wheeling, W. Va, 
Register, Norristown, Pa. 
Observer, Charlotte, N. C. 
Star, Portsmouth, Va. 
Press-Republic, Springfield, Ohio, 
Eagle, Reading, Pa. 

Times, Reading, Pa. 

Record, Erie, Pa. 

Review, Alliance, Ohio, 

Times, Scranton, Pa. 

Sun, Scranton, Pa. 

Sentinel, Lewistown, Pa. 
Intelligencer, Lancaster, Pa. 
Sun, Springfield, Ohio. 
Times-Dispatch, Richmond, Va. 
Times, Erie, Pa. 

Times, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Times-Reporter, Zanesville, Ohio. 
Times-Tribune, Altoona, Pa. 
Times-World, Roanoke, Va. 
Blade, Toledo, Ohio. 

Times, Trenton, N. J. 
Virginian-Pilot, Norfolk, Va. 
Journal, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Gazette, York, Pa. 
News-Herald, Conneaut, Ohio, 
Gazette, Indiana, Pa. 

Post, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Progress-Index, Petersburg, Va. 
News, Pottstown, Pa. 


And More Than Two Hundred Others! 
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In a Word — w/ 


Advertising Agencies 
and National Advertisers 


consult 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S 


MARKET GUID 


to get the answers to their two 
most important questions — 


1. What is the ability of such and such trad- 
ing area to absorb our commodities ? 


and 
2. What medium shall we use to cover it? 


Beyond ‘all question, both will find in the 1926 Edition—to be issued IN 
THREE WEEKS—all the data they need to determine the character, the 
habits, the needs, the desires, and the purchasing power of the people of your 
city. 


How about the second question ? 


Will they see the name of your paper close to the marketing data of your 
city? Will they be told how thoroughly it covers its trading area? How it 
is looked up to as the leader and molder of public opinion—civically, 
politically and ADVERTISINGLY ? 


That is up to YOU. It certainly is an opportunity out of the ordinary for 
you to get an entering wedge on greater National Linage—to DRAMATIZE 
your paper’s story, on a stage and in a setting the like of which exists 
nowhere else. 


BUT YOU MUST HURRY—the forms close in a few days. 


a2.c EDITOR & PUBLISHER «+. 


Charter Member Member 
SUITE 1700 TIMES BUILDING NEW YORK 
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Jil. & Sunday Am’can 8 20 OT as Saar a a Romeo. Ura uc ON nica steee Cae oS as Bs + outer me) rere ie es AS 
Post-Dispatch ...... 8 20 12) Wie. ie 2 i emeere NS. ER Mayet, SOC | iy Oe Rahs Ths tahe ho Bie ie coe obetos oe CAS A® 
Tarrytown ....News ....-.-+.-- Ye 20 12b 2140 '6 4 % 4% yy 35, 17% 70 Dry No ABI, R. 4,000 A. Yes A. 
PULOY Lois siee tess Resor es os we eee Bre 22 12% 23% 6 4 4% ¥% 1 71, 53%, 35% 1,300 Dry No ‘Sa ite 31,000 E.A Yes AL 
Sunday Budget .... 7 21% 12yY% .. ie ote fe 1 eke PORE es cis. | bus eerel arelee Opeters Me ete dete Ot. To Me Late A. 
Sunday Observer.... 8 20 (VPP Sa (cuban No) ei ooocr co doch g mCi mmmmn mars GOaC Ado, 5000 ait i dans boon one 600 AS 
WINES ovekieie GMs sey 21 12 : Ze. ai St tee Wee Jot; SERED nS wae ag ae Ob os ny XS cher AS 
Utica ......-.-Observer Dispatch... 8 22 jo es eee We  nakts Soe ee Me oar Eon ee et ee vet aa Bee Bp 
Press itech cep eiesaise Saree 12, 2356). %6 hh k % 1 68%, 51%, 34% 1,800 Dry Yes THe Oct. 75,000 D. Yes AL 
Watertown ....Standard .........+- B22 at) pas 6 a} 1 1 1 5334, 3434 2,500 Dry No Gree eae 38,500 W. Yes A. 
TIE SIMIES Gane twie iocsfauaieee oie sie 8 22 U2 ae wie 6) rails Oi ee AA 36%, 18% 800 Wet No G. 0. 20,000 4-W.H. Yes i. 5e. 
Wellsville ....- Reporter essen clr FL49'5/ Loi ers Sioa aft gy eo i oo eee AY a One Seek A A oe MA Sure Ree ant By: 
White Plains ..Reporter .......-.- Al 12 522337" 56 oe “4% uk 34%, 17% 400 Dry No DE Tub. 10,500 E.A, Yes A. 
Yonkers ....0..Herald sn.n0.- 6 3-1 8 22 12% .. ar Aes rs aioe Ayr Ales «(SOC ar ra siete age mec Ba, thle ae tare aah sais 
Statesinan = ceee/esiaein. By a 12 2234 6 RA eS hl 1 34144, 17% 255% Dry No D. Tub 8,814 A es 
Asheville....... Gitizen.” scam biok ene are 112). .23 6 1 1 ¥% 1 6814, 51%, 34% 1,250 Dry No H Sex. 30,240 CoWa No 
TP TIMES T ccckten eels atafagess 8) 21 12 22% 6 1 HH % 1% 69, 52, 34% 823 Dry No He ain Be 3,400 Els Yes 
Burlington, fo. Mimles  eeyiene stare lnye ste 8 20% Wee SS 6 ot 3 ~ oa 70, 35 80 Dry No CD wan 1,500 H. Yes 
Charlotte ..... Wews: <<, duran an sais Sy ZL 12 223786 amg x y% 1 69, 5134, 34% 1,300 Dry No D Met. 29,000 D: Yes 
Observers scceiec a> 8 21Y% 12% .. (Fs oa ane ons a SSE ceilis ses: |. ausiisls's one oe eS eos ks siete con. 
Goncord ....% Tribune «jae wae cers 8 1934 122 (e  ) 14% ¥% 5% 70, 5234, 35 100 Dry No G Biase 2,000 W.H. A 
Durham 25... Heralds). scien es S22 12 23%; 6 4 y, y 68, 51, 600 Dry No D Sexi Vg aseee Ww. No 
Shears. Avatn erdatonehe aoe ees je oe 13 : CPN) Se ase lve een PEM Miele Renemetenctersrsiatere sre 0 Af Uiie Taitecn woke ae. en eS er Gio 
Bdentory “shes ies NEWS bres pee etree 6 1934 Lsaea2: Gaeen 5 es 4 15) Drys- No 1,200 W. on 
Elizabeth City..Advance ........--- 8 20% 12mm 2025 6 weed 1 y% 1 70, 52%, 35 50 Dry No D 2,000 W.H. Yes 
Fayetteville ...Observer ........-- Sinead 13 ie 6 Ee ARBRNO Bera melsic,c ease Bl Bk als fe AAR eee. Soria y orchs Ro ? 
Gastonia ...... Gazette tls hans. tre ies 8 20 12" 21346 % u% % 41% 35, 17% 200 Wet No G 4,800 W. No 
Goldsboro ...../ Nqabts Seto GC ON. of ZT 20:5} 7a ts ‘ie 6 Ati outer © ROR TOC One een eee sen 4 
IN Oper rotais wel ereltePpuatray = 7 20% 13 6 oe Rrsiata elisatelnieue eles lee aietataie cee dun 
Greensboro ...INEWS .. «0 ss ces vs 8 21 12% 22% 6 1 RA y% 1% 71%, 5334, 3534, 32 2.250: Dry, Yes 2-G H. ate 
Record! 21 ener apeciaet 8 ai 12%. 6 ; Then Mihai Pe Ree ae yen Me || PONT eer) tae Wn ingae Ln oh a steth e a e 2p ee 
Greenville ..... Reflector 8 20 12 Pee Sh li et ee CBE he eS COM CULE ON RM TOL icr OP IU Esme) Bik UE eo OOS ark Pe 
Henderson ....Dispatch Chea 13 22% 6 3H 1 1% 72," 52 50 No D 400 W.H. No 
Hendersonville. News 8 20% 12 6 c PM Se Sse tO eR, ee OIE 0 5 Sah, Ab seul eee at ee eee heh Pe sue 
f Times bs 8 21 72022447 bit VAD diye cn Elly al a lc ly Hise ts No D | 5 aie aik a INS W.H. No 
Hickory, .....+. Records sncen 7 20% 130 2234 26 lea ye 1% 70, 52%, 35 50 No D Fb 1,200 W.H. No 
High Point....Enterprise 8 21 12% 23 oo! 1 ¥% 1 35%, 17% .200 Dry No G. Sl 4,500 W.H. No 
Funston’ . ces! Bree Press Sierras 8 21 12) 822545 (6) 71 1 ¥% 1 70, 5234, 35 60. eNO ie ian 1,000 B: No 
News ...-+, paves b 2t eTS. 323 tao ae eee nG stn near 5 30 Dry No oD. | Fb 500 W.H. No 
New Bern .... (Ae, eee 7 21 13 22% 6 Kes 70, 52%, 35 a, Now. D. Fb 1,000 W.H. No 
Raleigh ......News & Observer.. 8 21% 12 Lys) 6 il RYA y1y% 70 PQOO0 MO Tys eNO mess eenaoiets 59,100 W. No 
TP AMUES. ajc) elses as veheloletels 8 21% 12 22% 4 % A kA Y), 34144, 17% 500 Dry Yes G Sl 10,750 B. Yes 
Rocky Mount..Telegram ........-- 7 21 13 22% 2 ey) Saran 70 120, Both Noe, Hips et... 5,000 W.H. No 
Salisbury ..... Paste | oicis sas Sreanetonrcce rs 8 20 12 21% 6 % ww “Yl 25 at ee el PES Rie Wet No He 9 track r Bee Yes 
Scotland Neck.Commonwealth .... 6 195/7 13 es 6 3 & SUR US, Sse -oad be AE BOP Ape then Be oe ricin newas eis wate 
Statesville ..4:./; Daily “Se ccate. geri eins 7 20 13 20% 6 ee 672° 5034R 0354 OF ee Dry No Suns et ate oa Stans Yes 
Statboro aie sh ars Southerner .....--- i ae a ae iy = pe 2 ss spike UR orc ne a Fp 750 ae Be 
Washington ...News ....-+++++e+s 20% % yy % 7 - Us ess o hee eer te Ar op 2 ) 
Wilmington ...News-Dispatch ....- 7 20 13 21% 6 yA ww RK 1% 50%, 33% 120 Wet No 1: es Gat H. eae 
PStar ... eee cee sees 8 20 12 6 3 ts aie eR EB 80, TM Cree we .! Geperetore cyto atte bce Mas > cen Beiter ag ate 
Wilson ....- eb TistOS 4 Miers teitteters . 7 20% 13 Gakiars <t acs Pik ee otha. REE do NOTRE ea bese See Pease (siete Oro me ood alate awe 
Winston-Salem. Journal .........++ . 8 2134 TUES NR 34 gh Shei /6,) 1655, lage 1,080 Wet ... 1-G,1S ..... SE foiete w. Yes 
Sentinel \-s saws 8 20 12 6 rat see Be vorget ca, aa Aetiols ar eterno e Dry Yes Flieg th feat. b Sietesatal we Yes 
Bismarck ..... TIAbUnE: wy. seereraetee mls 8 20% 122 6 Aionta Yaed 70, 125 Wet No D. F. 4,500 Cobb Yes 
Devils Lake....Journal ..........-- 7 520 1S 22tA se 1% 1% 1 2% 70, 5234, 35, BO ani mere 1 dies Bie 2.000 W. wl 
Fargo t..es00ssFOTUM ..eeceweeeree B22 12% 23% 6 u% ww 1% (Pe aon Ke 1,000 Dry No G. AGoS 30,000 a x 
Grand Forks...Herald ..........-+. 8 21% 12% 23% 6 1%4%% 4% 1 55%, 3634, 18, 600 Wet No G. bine: 1,800 Cobb Yes 
BMEStOWN “ciese COU. > sve ncieiemie sielee 8 20 (20822 4oeee 1 1 y% 1 120 No G. Com. 1,60! A. Yes 
“Mandan ......Pioneer ss. cee rees ~ 7) 20 13022 6 eos 70, 52%, 50 em NOun C.D. F. 1,500 M. <a 
Minot ....cccece NEWS soccdewdcwoecs 7 20 1320: 6 5/6 5/6" 2/3 7/12 33%, 17, 12 Wet No ES eerie. < 3,000 W. Yes 
Valley City.....Times-Record ...... ti 20 13 ee ig y% y% Th 11/6) sinters «atergee ib ravate<o- ol ts uststevens ae i 3 se a 
Akron .......-eBeacon-Journal ..... 8 22 13 ae a Go hs a3 ye ARR CST GG ae Jet ee sone lao BS BENE See LG ees ote ae 
Times-Press ........ 8 22% 12%4 23% .. % 4% LIES MG) salle le Camis Shy: Both No G. ok eT Ton D. No 
Alliance .......Review_....s.-e+e0- Seat 13 °2234 45 8 Ae ga os, 29 550 Wet No D. Tub 15,000 Ww. Yes 
Ashland ......Times-Gazette ...... 8 21 12 . 22%. 2 % 1 wAY 34%, 17% 200 Dry No DE Tub 5,160 Ww. Yes 
Ashtabula ..... Star-Beacon ........ Sued 12523 6 y 1% % 1 34, 17% 360 Dry No D. Tub 9,000 Hand No 
Athens ........Messenger ........-- 8 21% 12° 92234 14e1 % 7/16 33%, 17 375 Dry No 1D) Tub 12,000 Sp Yes 
Bellaire c. so vuleeader wes semerce sates 8 21% JO! V239h0 5G wee 1 Amt | 524, 35 210 Wet No Go RR aes 5,200 W.H. Yes 
Bellefontaine ..Examiner ........+. 7 20 13 22% 6 1% 1% 11/121 10/1270, 5234, 35 140 ere NG G. Com 3,000 Ww. Yes 
Bellevue .......Gazette ...... Riqniaic Leo 12 We coe Oe 66 a8 Dee Mee arcs 5A ay Lee edeteltlere Hees Sane oho See fate? ae 
Bowling Green.Sentinel-Tribune .... 8 20 PA a2) 4 1% 34 3%, 1 3/16 70, 100 aeaNO! G. Com 1,800 Ww. nee 
Bucyrus ......lelegraph-Forum .... 7 20 : aa se try salt A AIC oe LCI CO 33%, 16%, 20 Wet No G. Com 4,000 Ww. Yes 
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New England’s fishing industry represents an investment of over $40,000,000. Over 30,000 persons and 
1,000 vessels are directly engaged in earning a livelihood, and the annual return to the fishermen runs well 


over $20,000,000. 


New England produces about 20% in pounds and 25% in value of the entire country’s fish production. 


What a great market this alone offers to manufacturers of fishing equipment—boat builders—contractors of 
supplies and fishing material. 


The buying power of this industry and its people runs into millions. A campaign in the New England papers 
covers the entire industry—Results are almost certain if the product has merit and the campaign properly 
prepared. 


The newspapers listed below can show you the way—They have valuable information covering the entire 
market—They have a complete service that will enable you to cover the field and obtain distribution at mini- 
mum investment cost—Write them today. 


nn 


MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 MAINE—Population, 768,014 Joie 
. Circu- 2,500 +: 10,000 Circu- 2,500 +10, 000 Bn ; : 


lati li li lati li li lation lines lines 
ation ines ines ation ines nes fe ld E 
**Attleboro Sun ......... (E) 5,845 0g 03 *Bridgeport Post-Telegram a i ; pig and roe Hose. (M&E) 63,964 18 16 
*Boston Globe .. - (M&E) 278,988 5 50 (E&M) ,446 15 15 5 5 
*Boston Globe ..........(8) 325,234 155 55 *Brid Part; ny masnety a + NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 443,683 
{Boston Transcript (BE) 36,165 .20 .20 BRC BCROTE: © OB Ua ls talatnxe (8) , : E *Concord Monitor-Patriot. (E) 5,309 0375 025 
*Bostcn Post ...... NG.) 393,00 60 .60 **Hartford Courant...... (M) 83,003 09 09 }Keene Sentinel ........ (E) 3,934 036 023 
*Boston Post ....... ..(8) 339,48 55 55 **Hartford Courant ...... (S) 56,274 .13 138 *Manchester Union ues Brrr 4 13 
*Fall River Herald-News (E) 21,544 .08 .08 *Hartford Times ....... (E) 53,665 13 13 2 4 : 
*Fitchburg Sentinel ..... (E) 11,842 06 .045 *Miadl P E 8.381 5 03 RHODE ISLAND—Population, 604,397 
**Haverhill Gazette |... (E) ‘16,187 .065 105 Middletown Press ..... (E) 38 0 . {Newport Daily News...(E) 6,442 0836 0298 
ivan GOUT SiGs <chc 6 vis sis'e (E) 16,699 065 05 tiNew Haven Register. (E&S) 46,218 14 13 *Pawtucket ones Hanae ty anes tH ek 
Lowell Courier-Citizen and % ‘ E *Providence Bulletin .... 4 +3 
Evening Leader....(M&E) 21,310 07 07 plow, Rendon Dey. Mares Sey eee oF nea *Providence Journal ....(M) 39,770 /11.—(B) 25 
**New Bedford Standard Me tNorwich Bulletin ..... (M) 12,826 07 105 *Providence Journal ....(S) 70,186 18 18 
ahead (M&E) 33,321 .10 10 *Norwalk Hour ......... (E) 6,196 04 04 *Providence News pee Se (E) 28,189 08 08 
“*New Bedford Sunday Standard {South Norwalk Sentinel. (E) 5,188 .03 .025 ES ea tie Face “Ges Siiee ee SEE 
; (8) 28,806 10 10 *Stamford Advocate ....(E 10,619 05 04 ‘Woonsocket Gelli. } ; / 
*North Adams Transcript : tam or ASE: (E) , *Woonsccket Call ...... (E) 14,680 05 105 
{Pittsfield E ( ppealien on aaa +B Ti set ICE Oe bane 03 025 
ittsfie! Bagless. fess: E 18,202 05 05 A arre Dimes ey Sha oo. : 02 
*Salem = Setaaied Rea sar. sel 21.444 09 07 * A. B, ©, Publisher's Statement, Oct. 1, 1926, fBennington Banner ....(E) 3,155 .0125 0125 
Taunton Gazette ...... (EB) 9,228 .05 04 + Government Statement, Oct, 1, 1926, Brattleboro Reformer... (E) 8,416 .03 -0175 
“Worcester Telegram-Gazette ** A, B, C, Publisher’s Statement, March 31, 1926, {Burlington Free Press..(M) 13,621 105 05 
(M&E) 92,862 .28 25 6 t Btat is Maron on Gena Rutland Herald veces es (M) 11,539 04 04 
*Worcetser Sunday Telegram +7 Governmen atement, Marc , ‘ TfSt. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 
(8) 50,960 21 18 (B) Combination rate Daily Journal and Eve. Bulletin, (E) 4,055 03 0175 
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same Le —, 
y Bae G8 ge 
8 Fab st ae Paper Roll Widths 3:8 
& B o [Wied @ 
City Newspaper | ne (Inches) Z 2 
So a tI Fey ices as 
Sy, ie fe & Ec 8 3 34% ~ "38 
ae 2 eee ee Sen ole oaks ek 
a A So BSS an a 16 450 $2 ah 
Cambridge . Jeffersonian ......-- 8 21% 12... 22745 6 The wh Ya OV LOR BAL wl7, 325 Dry No 
Canton wo NEWS cee cececee recs 8 214% 12% 21% 6 1 WwW # ae 7994, 5434, 3634, 2,200 Both Yes 
Repository ..-.-+++++ 8 22 OV ea* Baie RAS Bos gyico 8) cS cinod We Oumar a mance terrace 
Colina ges .Standard ....-..++. 7 20 EN OMe SA NOONLS pA ROS Dao | od lotic aa ptt) p eoobrC A Secraeaae 
Chillicothe .. 1) News- Advertiser 7 20% 13 23 6 5% 54 9/16 36 23, iso Wet No 
Scioto Gazette......- 8 21 12 x es ie a ts Nee ll 7) 2 Oe feline) Meng orc UE Agha 
Cincinnati ..Commercial-Tribune.. 8 22 12% 23% 6 ‘4% w% Y% 1% 73, 54%, 3634, 3,000 Wet Yes 
POSE porous eras: tes $ 22% 12 23% 6 \ Va 12) Lire | WB eR ka eatery Both Yes 
Mrimes- Stale wees $22 1 / Pee a 6 % % % 134 De 5434, 36%4, 15,974, Dry eyes 
Circleville Heraldiy... .ni ae setsror 6. 19..5/7" 23 a eens 30 Bi Tey cada. SAE In bs amie Nn tome 
Union-Herald ....... 6 20 13 Aa are Cae ae ne SRE es cakes) ie, ce oheate mh Poe 
Cleveland ..... ING WS) siete. us srieketencnMen 8 22% 12 2334 6 yy yy % 1 69, 51%, 34% 20,650 Dry ‘Yes 
Plain Dealer........ Se 2d) Siena Se BA J a av eke ilo ra aR SR A A re Mar rte 
Pr ess Cidcs te cee ree : ve iA ¥ 23% 6 A yy % 1 70, 52%, 17,000 Both Yes 
Columbus 8 22% ed 23 9/16 6 yy yy, % 1 70, 52%4, 35 5,316 Both Yes 
Diapatch & 22% Zt. es 4 5 afr Ne Se Eis Re elem Soc ye 
Ohio State Jourual.. 8 21 11/14 12% 23% M6, eee ‘ 56 axe 543%, 36%4, 18%, ees. FP Wiebe EGS 
Conneaut ...... News- Wenalde teri 7 203% 13) 2234 165 4% 1 1% YAO, STARS Sp 6 Both No 
Coshocton . Tribune & Times-Age 8 21 12°23 6 1 a y% 1 Sosy 34, 135 Wet No 
Dayton ....-e% Herald-Journal ..... Bo DH e gee ens Pre ns fa an Ce MRM TIS, «5. s2at yal 'o-s:.0/ 1 DON he Sats ig aoe 
. INE WS! octtemicts elabaienel 8 22 12 23% 4 A 34 y% 1 6834, 5134, 68%, 9,822 Wet Yes 
Defiance ...s.6 Crescent-News ....-- 7. 20% 13 22%4 6 1 a 1 2 70, 5234, 120Ce ae UNG 
Delaware ......Gazette ....---+--+- 7 1934 13. 24 6 2% 1% % ww 69, 52, 34%, 14506 eee NG) 
Journal-Herald ..... 7. 20 RPM a Cie ea gs Et SEIS es « c(ccsn-s.e in so a Wem polpterois Reta So: 
Delphos Begs sabes eed 1-20 TS mice no Oe ae ao ETE: (oe. sake eece Siejeisy teasers brat Maa caee 
Dennison . Paragraph vinwtsnep 7." 22 hs fn Bos a yes ie me aD bo Deine Geicun Omoing 25 Dry No 
Dover’ 5 s:asie vista Reporter_..-..+++++- 8 .20 12 Sf re rE se ate RTE. o avele cece hne Nh fevers ree te 
East Liverpool.. Review-Tribune ek 1 Srmet 220s Onna 6 m2 te a 45, 224, 450 Dry No 
East Palestine.. Leader .........+-++ 6 1934 13 ae fey pit 1 Ye 1% 44, 30, 15 Dry No 
Blytia sede “Chronicle-Telegram .. 8 21 Po 28) (jo al “% % 1 68%, 51%, 34%, 320 Dry No 
Findlay ....-+ .Courier-Republican .. 8 21 12 22 (ile Brest 1 LU 33%, 300 Dry No 
Fostoria ...-+« Review -.+++sessees Uh Gal ils} te Rot es a an 70, 34, 3 Dry No 
THMES. vere t iow. ole lets are 7 20 13 5 Rie asta 36 5 ORT OTe 5 isves isco ise,» eu og, a Sieienels Pete & or 
Fremont ....++ Messenger ......... 7 wal 13 22% 6 h hk Kh 2 70, 523 65) eee ee 
ING aGo ahs o D0u 7 22 12% .. bos) ee ae ‘is Spat LRTI ooo ae cai?) WR noes A ene aap 
(Gallonisneremetec e-Inquirer ...--.-+--- 7 20 13 aa oe Whe ae oe ee 70, 5234, 100 Dry No 
Galipolis we Tribune stake ne sree 7 22 13 4 65) a 1 il 1% Sheet Paper, 12 Dry. No 
Geneva ..- ree Press. xtra 8.22 12% 23% 2 ‘Uw w% HK 1% 54%, 36, 650 Dry No 
Greenville ....- Advocate. a. farsi 7 V20ES hfe Ad a aay ees Bic ; ae bh eee ee es 
News-Tribune ...... iP PLES 72 A ee Note tceme ive ate mise § vwaceoGapeaeseenc tere sono beta at eas 
Hamilton ......Journal .. 8 22 (VES Bay ee a AD NIE loots oisyeseats aacecarh,  | Alb wteuspaner oe 
News nen ae 13 23% 6 n/a ee 450 Wet No 
Tronton ...-++. Tribune)... 8 20 12 i As as , os MEE ees, 5 tclaile’ lave cermysiy eo ioumaa Rive lie yeSk 
Kenton ....--- Democrat Fa LOe She Meds Fi rOugtO 5 cn Bebe DIMI eich civ eletesets onete EP almaaae Reus uilorsts 
News-Republican DZ w20 Si or3 : ee : ee DEM REEEIERGT@.0 to cisye.ceiebres” |) etaae ete Sga. ne 
Lancaster ..-++ Waele wate» wiasetorlersrsts C2 12 , re 5 Bi = ee TM crc cis. a lacolcls 0 / ky Sinden Acs) Brake 
Gazettes |< -cte nus crslals 8 20 12% GeUeAs (Oment ate oie qc 100 Dry No 
Viiiia. saeteleiets eo INGWiSloeicistelcteteetdste sae 8 22 12 3 (gare He ae RP} 5g aBAIB Oot Wanner on OR Tee 
Sereiieebacsccaundo 8 22 12 23% 6 1 4 % 1 550 Dry No 
Lorain aol OUSTTAL apelets ees renolohekens 87-22, 1282394. i ae ag a ae 400 Wet No 
Times-Herald ....... 8 21 121%4 223%, 6 34) 34s 2 as 366 Dry No 
Mansfield ....- Ueyerel AAs ta cocdy SP .2u 12% .. ee ee F 34 LN ca ser sh'oh dol Sia stay at ty BY el ates Saray aed 
INGWS aac odaaectote (hoe aad tl A oe é oy; La J o2ceHSbanongippoe In) Wastes pe ise 
Marietta ....-- Resisten u.ee=satermrer S820 12 af ae : or MEAD ME Schate islets enohate separ GC Gul wSekacalts Sees tee 
Tiare aetarakess/ eats tekeretel 8 20% 12%4 22% %1 44 y% % 219 Dry No 
Marion ....-- Citar Sock site = ets 8 21 12 ; wslen aets ats ai MY RET Tare ecslsca ists evevesiete’ 9) 1) Duniiegeiane Rode is 65 
Martins Ferry. Times Sates acon ae 8 21 12\-) 2o9, ane Sea Tae; 32814 Dry No 
Marysville ST Tibuneeete eee eae 7 1934 ils ay te af ae AS pn ae er een 
“Massillon! ye seme * Independent esouged 12% .. fe as Me aba 2 | Fic ae Bal ac 3 
Mechanicsburg.. Telegram ae es 13 cto 6 TL A SMO MURAD R ccolslerecis visiejsaske te War iscteyons Dry No 
‘Middletown .... Journal Bre ie Oia ek We > eal 6 ah % % kK 250 Dry No 
" News- Signal feecse soe 22 122034 1 1 % 1 200 Wet No 
Mount Vernon.. Banner ...--+..-+++- Fave 13 22572 016 eel il 4% 2 BOM Sade, Ne) 
Newark ...-- dvocaten se semua 3 2k 12" 2274 6 h fk % wR 500 Dry Yes 
“American Tribune... 7 21 13 ‘ Nh oy bis c Se ate ets (oto ons e atebachis om oa 
N. Philadelphia. Rimes! ateee erase dea er S20 12 (2234 ord 1 y% 34%, 251 WA Dry No 
Niles, Facds i 9 Limes es eect 7 20 Thoms co a DIS Wuitig la one MMMM ese a audios ieee et 
Norwalk ..---> *Reilectoh: Herald 8 20 WD 22 (53 ob! 1 y% 1 OMEP ee PRS OS Stee eee Dry No 
Painesville * EelegeeD ater ay ats 0 Ate 8 21 12 Ar og a ah a 228 0 So apc ore Se Raise oc 
Pious ol. euees ail eee ee GEE 8 21 oe AG al I 3414, 1734, .. Dry No 
Pomeroy .----- News eyeiei oot siferern\eNerens 7 20 13 6 Oh sis ne os Soe) 4 Sod ESO OGRBnearo “a Saasiias Stic 
“Portsmouth ..-- i ike (Beran eo ta 8 22 12%, 23% 6 1 Y% 6/16 1 36, 1,400 Wet No 
Ravenna .. Republican ......... ih 20 13°) 12274. 6 «134 134.9 34 2% 70, AQ) Seis NG 
“St. Marys..--- Weadetreepjetees cre tisiciens 7 20% 13) che ere 6 3% 3% eb) + 5+ ctor ae eae ne Ameer chet 3 Dry No 
“Gale . veces -e NEWS soccer creer eee if BY) By 5 (05 65 : a ee 35; 125 sttea-, No 
‘Sandusky ...-- Register oSeaiis eel 8 21% 11% 22% 6 %R * & 14 430 Wet No 
Star-Journal ........ 8 21% UWS VE TA i %ZY wn wh ag. oe Ne 350 Dry Yes 
Shelby * SOle Ble ae ann es SMS ws as tee Seen As Pe tale 55 Slee : i nS en Oe 
‘Sidney ...+:- Sournalyrerert BL, CA) 13 "22 65 ied uf 52u, 35, 30 Dry No 
News . 7 20% 13 re Pea S. ae 2G 1. c:. GARROD Er OO. Sie Page Misra! 
Springfield one BAM eh titi 3.3 : AB y 2314 4 ‘Lynn 6834, 5134, 3434, 1,267 Both Yes 
ole io 2.6 8 eo, 0 alee sna 2 2 oa “* oe ee oe oe SD bhe 0) ).6 0.06 58.10 le) Oa 6, ©. 6),46 6 eee wee 
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SROOKLYN EAGLE GIVES 
85th BIRTHDAY PARTY 


ewspaper’s Staff Dramatizes Incidents 
of Its History in Musical Review Held 
Oct. 26—22-Page Historical 
Section Also Issued 


Incidents in the history of the Brook- 
m Eagle were dramatized by members of 
the staff in a mu- 
S sical review held 
Oct. 26 to cele- 
brate the paper’s 
85th anniversary. 
Also in celebra- 
tion of the birth- 
day, the Eagle 
was issued Oct. 
26,8 with “a 22° 
page historical 
section edited by 
W. Cooper 
and a handsomely 
colored pictorial 
section edited by 
George Currie 
and illustrated by 
James S. Young, 
The “Eagle Revue” was witnessed by 
audience of 2,500 employes and 
lends of the paper. It was arranged, 
rgely written and coached by Cleve- 
id Rodgers, associate editor. 
A sketch in a news room of 1936 pro- 
ssed to picture the conduct of the 
gle in a future when reporters would 
come strolling to their luxurious of- 
€s at noon, immaculately attired in 
ning coat, gray trousers and high silk 
t; when crimes would be committed 
d solved in the newspaper offices, mak- 
Z it unnecessary to go outdoors for 
= best stories; and when the day’s 
utine would be interrupted every now 
d again with a pleasant song, dance 
exchange of repartee. 
A serious history of the Eagle was 
yen by John Alden, editorial writer, 
10 traced the newspaper’s development 
ym its first appearance, as the Brook- 
» Eagle and Kings County Democrat, 
Oct. 26, 1841, to the present day. He 
inted out ‘that during the 85 years 
ice its founding the Eagle has been 
der one continuous ownership and 
magement, the only newspaper in the 
y to remain for that length of years 
thout a change of control. There 
ve been but four presidents of the 
gle: Isaac Van Anden, Col. William 
ster, William V. Hester and now 
thert F. Gunnison. Mr. Alden re- 
red to the various editors who have 
eloped the Eagle’s policies, including 
ult Whitman, the poet, and Arthur M. 
we, who has been the editor since he 
ceeded St. Clair McKelway, in 1915. 
receding the intermission, President 
nnison presented inedals to employes 
long service with the newspaper. 
© hundred and seventy awards were 
de for service from 10 to more than 
years. Those given the 50-year gold 
lals were: Miss Celia Kenny, who 
ied the paper in 1870; George Wind- 
1, 1871; George F. Dobson, 1873; 
nrietta F. Clark, 1874; James G. Phil. 
» 1875; Bart I. Schneider, 1876, and 
irles J, Carlin, 1876. 


H. F. Gunnison 


EMPLOYES OFFERED STOCK 


he International Paper Company this 

announced that officers and em- 
es had been offered cumulative 7 per 
Preferred stock at $94 per share, the 
r to remain open until Dec. 1. Em- 
es have the éption, of paying for the 
€s outright or in instalments. Com- 
cing Jan. 1, 1928, a bonus will be paid 
mployes holding the stock amounting 

a share and increasing $1 each year 
| $5 a share is paid Jan. 1, 1932. 

oo eer 


NEW OREGON “SPECIAL” 


oty & Stypes, Inc., is a new firm of 
ishers’ representatives formed in 
land, Ore. The incorporators are 
tena, Doty, who has conducted a 
r business in San Francisco, and 
lur W. Stypes, until recently adver- 
§ manager of the Western Farmer. 


HM 
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CHARLES F. CHAPIN DIES 


Was Editor of Waterbury (Conn.) 


American for 48 Years 


Charles F. Chapin, for 48 years editor 
of the Waterbury (Conn.) American, 
died Oct. 27. 

Mr. Chapin was born in South Hadley 
Falls, Mass., and prepared for college at 
Wilbraham Academy. He was graduated 
from Yale in 1877. On Jan. 1, 1878, he 
became editor of the American and in 
1883 was made secretary as well as 
editor. 

Mr. Chapin is survived by one son, 
Carl H. Chapin, associate editor of the 
American, and one daughter. 


BIG BRITISH NEWSPAPER 
GROUP EXPANDS 


Allied Newspapers, Ltd., Buy Remain- 
ing Shares in Daily Sketch and 
Sunday Herald—To Merge 
Sketch and Graphic 


Allied Newspapers, Limited, which al- 
ready own newspapers in London, Man- 
chester, Sheffield, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
and Glasgow, and which in September 
purchased the Northeastern Daily Ga- 
éette and associated newspapers in Mid- 
dlesbrough for near to half a million 
pounds sterling, have now purchased the 
whole of the ordinary shares in the Daily 
Sketch and Sunday Herald, Limited, 
London. This represents an amalgama- 
tion of capital amounting to nearly £10,- 
000,000. 

The Daily Sletch and the Sunday Her- 
ald were purchased from E. Hulton and 
Co. Ltd., in July, 1924, by the Daily Mir- 
ror and the Sunday Pictorial for £1,300,- 
000. No public issue of shares is con- 
templated by Allied Newspapers in con- 
nection with the purchase, 

On Oct. 16 it was announced that fol- 
lowing on this purchase, and according to 
an agreement made in July, 1925, be- 
tween Allied Newspapers and the London 
Daily Graphic, the latter paper is to be 
amalgamated with the Daily Sketch, as 
from Oct. 18, thus reducing the number 
of picture dailies in London to two, the 
Daily Mirror and the Daily Sketch and 
Graphic. 


ADDS UNIVERSAL SERVICE 


‘Milton A. Smith, editor and publisher 
of the Tallahassee (Fla.) Morning State, 
signed a contract for Universal- Service 
this week. 


BROOKLYN CLUB ELECTS 


F. Arthur Lozier, district man for the 
Brooklyn Eagle, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Newspapermen’s 
Club, succeeding Marshall Covert, re- 
signed. Frank X, Lambert, head of the 
copy desk of the Brooklyn Standard 
Union, has been named vice-president. 


‘Read Eprror & PUBLISHER—$4 a year. 


Finger Tips 
in the news 
ry day 


A 3-stick daily feature 
CURRENT NEWS FEATURES, INC. 


EVENING STAR BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


Axo tan oh ow “ A. 4.4 


The Finest Equipment 
You Can Give Him! 


You, Mr. Publisher, can give your 


stereotyping department and your com- 
posing room the finest mechanical equip- 
ment money can buy, but if you do not 
give them Imperial Type Metal, serviced 
by the Imperial Plus Metal Plan, you are 
handicapping your machines and your men. 


Imperial Metal and the Plus Plan are the 
finest type metal equipment you can give 
your shop. Good mechanical equipment de- 
mands good type metals. And good work- 
men likewise need the best on the market. 


This finest of all type metals serviced by 
the Plus Plan is not only the most efficient 
type metal equipment but it is also most 
dependable and economical. Dependable, 
because your type metal is constantly in A-1 
condition. Economical, because the work- 
ing life of the metal is extended by years. 


Let us give you details on the finest equip- 
ment of type metal that money can buy! 


IMPERIAL TYPE METAL CoO. 


Manufacturing the following metals: 
LINOTYPE MONOTYPE INTERTYPE STEREOTYPE 
ELROD LUDLOW LINOGRAPH THOMPSON 


Philadelphia Cleveland New York Chicago 


hl’ hed eho hete bye. 2 Oho tgh bah 8 by}* 
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W YORK PRESSMEN 
VIN WAGE INCREASE 


sw Agreement Between Publishers 
1 Union for Term of Three Years 
om Sept. 4—No Other Changes 
in Contract Except Pay Boost 


1 increase in wages has been granted 
aembers of the New York News- 
r Pressmen’s Union Number Two 
he Publishers Association of New 
:, according to an agreement reached 
week which renews the present con- 
for a period of three years from 
4, 1926. 
ié agreement was the work of a joint 
erence committee in which the pub- 
rs were represented by Bradford 
‘ill, general manager of the Hearst 
papers, F. D. White, New York 
ld, and W. H. Field, New York 
y News, and the union by Andrew 
Armstrong, president of the local 
er, and E. W. Edwards. Mr. Arm- 
g announced the agreement as fol- 


e agreement between the Publishers’ 
ciation of New York City on the 
sart and the International Printing 
men and Assistants Union of North 
ica and New York Newspaper 
men’s Union No. 2 on the other 
has been renewed in all its terms 
further period of three years from 
4, 1926, with an increase in wages. 
increase is $2.50 per week for the 
year, an additional $2 per week for 
econd year, and a further increase 
per week for the third year for 
urneymen. Pressmen-in-charge are 
‘eive the same increases and an ad- 
al increase of $3 per week. The 
s of apprentices, being certain per- 
yes of those journeymen, are con- 
ntly also increased. The Joint Con- 
se Committee which reached this 
ment made the following statement: 
> preserit contract between the union 
he publishers was made by agree- 
between them dated July 17, 1924, 
ing Sept. 4, 1926, with a continuing 
- and provisions for arbitration of 
fferences. The subject of current 
ngs between the parties to the con- 
was the question of its amendment 
xtension. 
er a careful examination of the 
of this contract, the Joint Con- 
e Committee of the union and the 
hers have reached the unanimous 
ision that their common interest 
best be served by continuing the 
ct for a further period of three 
without change except in the scale 
ges. 
the scale of wages, the publishers 
willingly proposed and the union 
illingly accepted a cumulative in- 
of $2.50 per week for the first 
a further increase of $2 per week 
© second year; and an additional 
se of $1 per week for the third 
of the extended term for all 
ymen. For pressmen-in-charge, 
iblishers have also proposed, and 
10n accepted, the foregoing increase 
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and an additional increase of $3 per 
week. The wage of apprentices, flyboys 
and carriers being certain percentages 
of those of journeymen are consequently 
also increased, as provided in Sections 
31 and 32. : 

In the case of Brooklyn evening papers 
with Sunday editions the Saturday night 
anus shall be increased from $2.75 to 


The Joint Conference Committee de- 
sires to emphasize that these increases 
are tendered and accepted in recognition 
of increased efficiency developed through 
the faithful performance of mutual ob- 
ligations under the existing contract. In 


CASLON HEAVY 


these voluntary increases and in the per- 
petuation of all the terms of the present 
contract for a further period of three 
years the committee thus testifies to the 
wisdom of the provisions of the contract ; 
to their success in improving production, 
eliminating waste and promoting har- 
monious relations between the parties 
concerned. 

While this decision was reached in 
joint conference, without the necessity 
of invoking those provisions of the con- 
tract concerning arbitration, the com- 
mittee was constantly aware that its 
deliberations were being conducted under 
the comforting assurances of certain set- 
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tlements of possible differences by peace- 
able means. The committee feels that 
this protection has enabled it to give a 
full measure of unprejudiced thought to 
its discussions that would not otherwise 
have been possible, and desires to re- 
affirm its belief in the wisdom and fair- 
ness of the principle of arbitration, the in- 
genious provisions for which in the exist- 
ing contract were mainly suggested by 
President George L. Berry. 


The Omaha (Neb.) Bee each year pro- 
motes a “free shoe fund” for the poor 
children of its city. 
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\M” WIRELESS SYSTEM IN OPERATION 
ETWEEN LONDON AND MONTREAL 


ists Exchange Greetings in First Messages Sent by 
Fastest Wireless in World’—Speed of 200 Words 
a Minute Claimed 


IC executives of American wire 
agencies this week expressed 
n the inauguration of the “Mar- 
im Wireless” system between 
ind Montreal, claimed to be the 
ireless service in the world. It 
stood that if the England to 
ervice proves successful, the sys- 
be installed between London and 
k early next year. 
the Canadian system was opened 
messages from Montreal were 
1 speed of nearly 200 words a 
nd instantaneously recorded in 
al Telegraph Office in London, 
itish newspaper men were gath- 
itness the operation. 
st message that went out from 
dian metropolis was one from 
olstan to Lord Burnham, chair- 
1e Imperial Press Union, which 
slows : , 
€ occasion of the transmission 
rst wireless press message by 
| System between Canada and 
itain permit me to congratu- 
on the completion of this new 
Empire. With full knowledge 
fforts you have made to in- 
ie efficiency of inter-Domin- 
unication within the Empire, I 
the first message sent by 
real Star should be one of 
is to you for the new step for- 
ich the invention of Senator 
aided by able engineers on 
of the Atlantic, has made pos- 
yelieve that we are at the be- 
f a new era in Empire com- 
1 with possibilities not hitherto 
which will work a revolution 
tribution of Empire news, 
“ATHOLSTAN.” 
sssage was sent at 11 o’clock, 
time, and was immediately 
d to Lord Burnham, and _ his 
filed with the Central Tele- 
ce at 4.58 London time, which 
urs later than Montreal time. 
€ expiration of a minute the 
lad been received in the Mar- 
¢ in Montreal, decoded and 
the Star representative. 
irnalists of the two countries 
‘each other in sending mes- 
goodwill. At the moment that 
igs of the British writers were 
over the high-speed undulator 
d office of the Canadian Mar- 
any in Montreal, those of the 
hewspaper men were going out 
Wheatstone transmitter at an 
cd. The messages exchanged 


ournalists of London send 
ings through new wireless beam 
service from London to Mon- 
leir colleagues throughout the 
ith their wishes that this new 
communication may foster fur- 
mess of communion and_ in- 
h the Empire.” 

sage from Montreal journalists 
urnalists of Montreal, repre- 
s€ who are working to unite 
t bonds of Empire fealty, both 
nadian and English-speaking 
Canada, send heartiest greet- 
tish journalists whom they feel 
ithin a moment’s reach of the 
netropolis.” 

or of the London Daily Tele- 
the following message: “Edi- 
y Telegraph rejoices in further 
Or space and time between 
ain and Canada bringing them 
oth respects than ever before. 
rse of years it seems the At- 
be entirely abolished and we 
king if the work of Columbus 
necessary.” 

der of the beam wireless sys- 


= 


tem seemed greater than had been im- 
agined by the newspaper men who had 
some knowledge of cable work. The 
working of the system was concisely 
explained to them by H. M. Short, the 
managing director of the Canadian Mar- 
coni Company and other officials that were 
with him, including J. W. Kerton, the 
traffic superintendent, and J. H. Thomp- 
son, the chief engineer, and G. A. Mathieu, 
personal assistant to Senator Marconi, 
who designed the receiver apparatus. 

The messages are handed to an opera- 
tor who sits before a Creed perforator 
which is a peculiar shaped typewriter 
with an ordinary keyboard. He copies 
them out, but instead of punching letters 
on to a continuous tape he punches the 
Morse code for those letters. This tape 
is then run into a Wheatstone transmitter 
at a speed which can be regulated from 
20 to 400 words a minute. That trans- 
mitter operates the main transmitter at 
Drummondville by a system of wired 
wireless controls over Bell Telephone 
wires and from Drummondville the mes- 
sage is sent out instantaneously by the 
directional beam, and at the same instant 
is recorded jin Bridgwater, Somerset, 
where the general receiving apparatus is, 
automatically transferred to the land line 
of the British General Post Office and 
recorded in the Central Telegraph Office 
in London. There is no re-transmission 
of the messages anywhere—immediately 
the tape goes into the transmitter in Mon- 
treal it operates the high speed undulator 
in London which records the Morse code 
on a moving tape, which passes in front 
of an operator at an ordinary typewriter 
in London, who decodes the message as 
it passes in front of him. 

Similarly messages from London were 
transmitted by landline to Bodmin in 
Cornwall, which is coupled with the main 
transmitting station, and instantaneously 
recorded through the Canadian receiving 
station at Yamachiche over a landline to 
the Montreal office. So far, the highest 
speed attained by the receiving undulator 
is 265 words a minute, and in order to 
handle the messages, the Marconi Com- 
pany have a corps of typists, who take the 
strips of Morse code as they come in and 
divide it up into sections. 

“The speed at which communication 
can be obtained between Montreal and 
London is only controlled by the mechani- 
cal limitations of the receiving undula- 
tors,” declared Mr. Short. “The signals 
are so intensified by the beam system that 
no matter how fast they are sent they 
are recorded on the tape and in a read- 
able manner, and there is no doubt that 
with the introduction of this system, 
Canada is brought into the closest toucn 
with the heart of the Empire.” 


GROWING IN IMPORTANCE 


The Inter-Mountain terri- 
tory of Utah, Idaho, Western 
Wyoming and Eastern Ne- 
vada is rapidly developing and 
becoming more important to 
the advertiser whose mer- 
chandise has national distri- 
bution. 


Don’t overlook this rich 
section of the West. 


Che. Salt Lake Cribune 
THES. Cc BERT Aina 


—Sole Eastern Agents— 
New York—Chicago—Detroit 
St. Louis—Kansas City 
Atlanta 
M. C. _MOGENSEN & CO., INC. 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
San Francisco—Los Angeles—Seattle 


H. D. ROOSEN 
COMPANY 


RESPONSIBLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


NEWS, COLORS and 
ROTOGRAVURE INKS 


Capacity, Service 


Quality, 


Newspapers 
desiring uniformity and quality 
in INK and an INK that will 
cause ads and pictures to stand 
out in sharp black tones will do 
well to give this INK a trial. 


ARTHUR S. THOMPSON 


Manager News Ink Department 


Main Offices: 
16 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Operating Plants 


Foot 20th and 21st Streets.......... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
619-621 So. Clark Street .............. Chicago, II. 
o4:56% High “Street™ tai sek.) Boston, Mass. 
Irnyuisidor 3500.7, melo core Havana, Cuba 


H. D. Roosen Co. of Calif., 340 E. 4th St., Los Angeles 


H. D. Roosen Co. of Mexico, Inc., Calle Rinconada de 
San Diego No. 7 Mexico, D. F. 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISER | 


Sterizol Using Newspaper Space—Railroad Advertising Gains— 
New Gasoline on Market Early Next Month— 
How Campaign Helped Atlanta 


WSPAPERS are being used by the 


sterizol Company to promote its 
sptic for the first time in the his- 
of the company. The account is 
ed by the Nelson-Chesman Com- 
New York advertising agency. 
schedule now lists about 20 dailies. 
rting nine years ago, the business 
built up on a house to house can- 
ig basis. The product was popu- 
d and was taken up by the retail 
trade. The Sterizol company sold 
to the retailer because it was felt 
he sales were too small to obtain 
apport of jobbers. 

ull copy in women’s magazines was 
for years. The results were not 
tant. Nelson-Chesman Company 
d the account, and in September, 
spaper campaign was started, after 
alysis of sales had shown that good 
ution existed only in Central West- 
ates. 

house to house method of selling 
pursued, but backed by newspaper 
igns of from 3,000 to 7,000 lines, 
become more of a sampling cam- 

The effort is mainly to introduce 
duct. 

increase in sales has already been 
ouraging that the product is now 
hands of jobbers, who are push- 
and the advertiser promises to con- 
iS a newspaper advertiser year-in 
ar-out. 


ty-four railroads ran a total of 1,- 

lines of advertising in 170 news- 
of 48 cities during June, according 
nates made by the Hanford Ad- 
Bureau, Mount Vernon, N. Y., 


Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, a 
y which markets the rights to 
cture a gasoline containing its 
nd, has sold the rights on the 
Coast to both the Union Oil 
ly and the Associated Oil Com- 
These two companies will place 
y gasoline on the market about 
5. At the same time they will 
a special newspaper and_ bill- 
campaign featuring the product. 
penditure will probably be in the 
thood of $200,000 for each com- 
The new compound gasoline will 
i premium over straight gasoline. 
pes will continue to be sold by the 
panies. 

companies marketing ethyl gas- 
clude the Standard Oil Company 
ana, the Continental Oil Com- 
e Standard Oil Company of New 
the Standard Oif Company of 
tk, ete. 

-xpected, however, that following 
apon the completion of arrange- 
9 market ethyl gasoline all over 
ted States, which is practically 
shed now, the Ethyl Gasoline 
Hon will conduct a national cam- 
its own, through Barton, Dur- 


sborn, 
mmunity advertising campaign’ 
d by Atlanta, Ga., doubled the 


hat city’s industrial growth in the 
months of its operation, accord- 
the current number of Forbes 
pi 
‘any new concerns and as large 
Pay roll were added in five 
the editorial points out, “as 
1€ whole of 1925, 
secret was intelligent prepara- 
fore a dollar was spent in ad- 
Atlanta thoroughly analyzed 
antages and her shortcomings, 
definitely to which indus- 
appeal should be made, care- 
rked out the best kind of ap- 
Set up machinery to give the 
tention to every inquiry. 
an a thousand inquiries have 
m executives who actually have 
1 In mind as their next move.” 


The Kotex Company and the Kleenex 
Company of Neenah, Wis., have estab- 
lished an office in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Boston, Mass. to take 
care of the New England territory. The 
concerns which make Kotex and Kleenex, 
respectively, are also providing local 
warehouse facilities. 


The wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the General Motors trucks and 
Yellow Cab Manufacturing Company in 
New England are now being handled by 
a direct factory branch with W. lee 
Moore, formerly of New York, as man- 
ager. 


The New Hampshire Department of 
Agriculture in co-operation with the 
State publicity bureau, has launched an 
advertising campaign in newspapers to 
educate. the public to the value of New 
Hampshire apples. The apple crop this 
fall is an unusually good one, and it is 
planned to make New Hampshire apples 
as well known as Florida oranges or 
Vermont maple sugar. “Ripened in Sun- 
shine” is the slogan being used in con- 
nection with the campaign. The State 
of New Hampshire Publicity Bureau, 
Concord, N. H., is handling advertising 
accounts for the campaign. 


G. R. Elliott, formerly with the ad- 
vertising staff of the Truscon Steel 
Company, of Youngstown, IIl., has been 
made advertising manager of the Skelley 
Oil Company, of Fl Dorado, Kan. 


Newspaper and advertising circles are 
awaiting with interest confirmation ofa 
report of plans for a merger of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. and Montgomery Ward 
& Co., big Chicago mail order houses. 
Informal negotiations have been conduct- 
ed for several weeks and the preliminary 
basis for the merger discussed. Only in 
the last few years did the two concerns 
Start to use the Chicago newspapers for 
their retail advertising. 

The plans are now said to have reached 
a point where government sanction of the 
consolidation will be sought. 

A merger of the two companies would 
effect one of the largest combinations in 
recent years. It would result in a cor- 
poration with assets of about $230,000,000 
and an annual volume of business of about 
$450,000,000. The companies are the old- 
est concerns in the mail order field and 
do a tremendous business in agricultural 
districts. The outlay now made by the 
two houses for catalogues alone each year 
is between $15,000,000 and $20,000,000, 
and about one-third of that amount would 
be saved by avoiding duplication to cus- 
tomers. 


Even when a town runs out the thieves, 
it never bothers those who pay office 
rent—Vancouver Sun. 


There’s still plenty 
of time to order the 
Shop-o-scope. Can 
you afford to miss it? 


7 


THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM 


International Classified Advertising 
Counsellors 


Packard Building Philadelphia 
OOOO 
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The Rockaway 
Automatic 
Spaceband Cleaner 


has proven its great merit and is here 
to stay as long as typesetting ma- 
chines will use spacebands. 


THE 


Rockaway 


AUTOMATIC SPACEBAND CLEANER 


Because it does better work than can be done by hand, 
does'it in a fraction of the time and does it uniformly 
(which can not be said of hand cleaning), besides truing 
up the sleeve. 


Don’t be stubborn—give us a chance to prove our claims 
that we have a machine which will save you money and 
help you to produce better printing. You have nothing 
to risk, nothing at stake, if we can’t prove our assertions! 
Our machine is in daily use in the largest newspaper plant 
in the world and in the largest commercial printing plant 
in the world; it is in daily use in nearly all civilized countries. 


INVESTIGATE! — at our expense and save real 
money every working day of the year. ; 

No more hair lines, no more crushed matrix walls, 
no more loose sleeves, no more distorted spacebands. 


The following newspapers, after thorough tests, 
have installed the Rockaway Automatic 
Spaceband Cleaner: 


Cappers Weekly, The Elmira Star-Gazette, 


Topeka, Kans. Elmira, N. Y. 

Omaha News, The Utica Observer Dispatch, 
Omaha, Nebr. Utica, N. Y. 

Birmingham News, - The Peoria Journal Transcript, 
Birmingham, Ala. Peoria, III. 

Minneapolis Tribune, The Times Herald, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Dallas, Tex. 

St. Paul News, The New Orleans Times-Picayune, 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Winchester Sun, 
Winchester, Ky. 
Rochester Times Union, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Buffalo Times, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ft. Wayne Journal-Gazette, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Gazette Times, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Times Mirror Gow 
Los Angeles, Calif, 
The Fond du lac Commonwealth, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
The Belleville News-Democrat, 
Belleville, III. 


New Orleans, La. 
Miami Herald, 
Miami, Fla. 
Schenectady Gazette, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh Press, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wheeling Register, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Providence Journal, 
Providence, R. I. 
Jackson Daily News, 
Jackson, Miss. 
Houston Post Dispatch, 
Houston, Tex. 
Fond du Lac Reporter, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
The Ft. Worth Star-Telegram, Oshkosh Northwestern, 
Ft. Worth, Tex. Oshkosh, Wis. 


We send all machines on ten days’ trial—you are under no obliga- 
tions until you accept it as satisfactory. Write us for descriptive 
literature and the opinion of users. 


The Rockaway Company 


3508 Grand Ave., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
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AL D. IVY has resigned as man- 
ger of the Philadelphia territory for 
. Ayer & Son to become vice-presi- 
of Eastman, Scott & Co., Inc., At- 
advertising agency. Mr. Ivy had 
associated with Ayer for eight 

No successor will be appointed. 


liam Findlay Company, Limited, is 
test addition to the list of Canadian 
tising agencies, with offices in the 
of Hamilton Building, Toronto. 
‘indlay, president and general man- 
started his newspaper career on 
oronto News and was later busi- 
nanager of the Ottawa Free Press 
‘oronto Globe. He then joined’ A. 
m Limited Advertising Agency as 
sector. Associated with Mr. Find- 
re Donald F. Philp, in charge of 
and production; Arthur J. Francis, 
ecretary of the Canadian Associa- 
yf Advertising Agencies, who be- 
secretary-treasurer, and Henry J. 
an experienced advertising man, 
or. 


General Outdoor Advertising 
any, Inc., reports consolidated net 
for the quarter ended September 
$1,101,675, after providing for de- 
tion and Federal income taxes. 
compares with $678,299 for the same 
s last year, and with $1,065,466 for 
scond quarter of this year. The 

of Directors, meeting yesterday, 
ed quarterly dividends of one and 
lf per cent on the preferred stock 
1 per share on the 125,000 shares 
iss A stock, both payable Novem- 
} to stockholders of record Novem- 
1926. 


R. Johnson, formerly with Erwin, 
y & Co., advertising agency, Chi- 
has joined the advertising agency 
in F. Paschall, Inc. McCormick 
Chicago, in an executive capacity. 


rice Osborne, head of the radio ad- 
hg agency of Osborne & Co., Bos- 
lass., is writing a series of articles 
lio construction for the Christian 
e Monitor. 


| M. Williams, formerly Western 
et for Architectural Record, Chi- 
and Robert H. Irvine, formerly 
ted with Rock Products, Chicago, 
joined the Buchen Company, ad- 
18 agency, Chicago. They will 
ave charge of space schedules for 
accounts. 


D. Ring, formerly vice-president 
St. Paul Advertising Company, 


EWSPAPER PRESSES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


20-page Duplex Press, 
22-34" cut-off. 


24-page Goss “‘Staightline” 

32-page Hoe Press, four decks, single width, 8 column. 

12-page Hoe Press, 8 column, 22-34” cut-off, with 
stereotype equipment. 


Other Good Values 


Hoe 8-column Flat Casting Box] Hoe Matrix Rolling-in Machine 

Form tables, new and second-hand 

Stereotype Chases—Galleys—all sizes 

Steel Composing Room Equipment (from the . 
old plant of the New York Evening Post). 


Hoe Flat Plate Shaver 
Hoe Radial Arm Flat Router 


ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


vy Resigns from N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia—New Canadian 
Agency Organized— Johnson Joins 


Irvin F. Paschall 


Single Deck, 8 column, 
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St. Paul, Minn., has joined the Geyer 
Company, advertising agency, Dayton, O. 
He will handle the merchandising and 
sales promotion work. 


Paul S. Weil, for several years actively 
engaged in radio advertising, has become 
associated with Albert Frank & Co., in 
their New York office, in charge of their 
radio advertising department. Mr. Weil 
was formerly with Frank Kiernan & Co. 


AD-TIPS 


G. M. Basford Company, 17 East 42d street, 
New york. Has secured the account of Gillis 
& Geoghegan, Inc., 537 W. Broadway, New 
York, manufacturers of G & G hoists and ash 
removal equipment and G & G Atlas pneumatic 
tube systems. 


George Batten Company, Inc., 383 Madison 
avenue, New York. Appointed to direct adver- 
tising of the Art Metal Construction Company, 
Jamestown, N. Y., manufacturers of Steel 
Office Equipment, 


Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit. Han- 
dling the advertising of Copeland Products, 
Inc., Copeland electrical refrigeration. 


Doremus & Co., 44 Broad street, New York. 
Has been appointed to direct the advertising of 
the new Interstate Trust Company, 59 Liberty 
street, New York. 


Erickson Company, Inc., 381 Fourth avenue, 
New York, Handling advertising of the 
Ansco Photo Products, Inc., Binghamton, N. 
Y., manufacturers Cameras and films. 

Federal Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th 
street, New York. Placing account of William 
Demuth & Co., 230 Fifth avenue, New York, 
manufacturers “Milano” Pipes. 

Lawrence Fertig Company, Inc., 183 Madison 
avenue, New York. Placing the advertising 
of St. Dennis, 48 E. 21st street, New York, 
manufacturers of bath salts and perfumes. 

Albert Frank & Co., New York. Have been 
appointed advertising agents for the Ambassa- 
dor Sales Company, manufacturers of radio 
accessories. 

Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, Estey 
building, Walnut and 17th streets, Philadel- 
phia. Handling advertising of Fitch, Cross- 
man & Co., investment bankers, Philadelphia. 

George J. Kirkgasser & Co., 400 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, Handling the ac- 
count of the Diamond Chain & Manufacturing 
Company, Indianapolis. 

u- Van Pietersom - Dunlap - Younggreen, 
Inc., Milwaukee. Placing the advertising of 
the Kirstin Manufacturing Company, Escanaba, 
Mich., manufacturers of automobile gasoline 
gauges. Has also secured account of the 
Decorative Arts Guild, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Koch Company, Milwaukee. Has secured 
the accounts of the Holmes Disappearing Bed 
ompany, Woodstock, Ill. and the Homestead 
Mills and Milwaukee Grey Iron Foundry 
Company, of Milwaukee. 

Lord & Thomas and Logan, Chicago. Plac- 
ing the account of the Miller Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, .Ohio, to advertise tires and 
rubber sundries. 

McLain-Simpers Organization, Stock Ex- 
change building, Philadelphia. In charge of 
the advertising account of William Sellers & 
Co.,. “Ine, Philadelphia, manufacturers of 
machine tools, 

Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, 7 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago. In charge of adver- 
tising account of Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, 
Inc., Little Falls, N. Y., manufacturers of 
“Junket.” 


3-deck Newspaper Press. 


ll Travel-- to Travelers 
~<= 9n Florida 


One and one-half million people from all parts 
of North America came to Florida last winter. 
In fact, during the entire past year there was 
a constant stream of travelers to and from this 
state. 


This is one of America’s focal points for travel 
and transportation. A\ll roads lead to Florida 
—railways, highways and waterways. 


For this reason every transportation company 
serving this territory should cultivate Florida 
business through advertising—in Florida. Here 
a concentrated travel market can be reached 
by means of inexpensive newspaper advertis- 
ing. Class circulation can be had at mass 
rates. 


The Associated Dailies of Florida, being prac- 
tically all the dailies in all the principal buying 
‘centers of the state, cover this great market 
more completely and at lower cost than any 
other medium. For rates and detailed in- 
formation consult Standard Rate & Data 
Service or address: 


eae DAILIES 
% Florida 


510 Clark Building Jacksonville, Florida 


Bradenton News 


Kissimmee Gazette 
Clearwater Sun 


Palm Beach Post 
Lakeland Ledger 


Palm Beach Times 
Pensacola Journal 
Pensacola News 
Plant City Courier 
St. Augustine Record 
St, Petersburg 
Independent 


Daytona Beach Journal Lakeland Star- 
Daytona Beach News Telegram 

Lake Worth Leader 
Melbourne Journal 
Miami Daily News 


Deland Daily News 
Eustis Lake Region 
Ft. Myers Press 
Ft, Myers Tropical Miami Herald 
News Miami Tribune St, Petersburg News 
Ft. Pierce News- New Smyrna News St, Petersburg Times 
Tribune Ocala Central Florida Sanford Herald 
Ft. Pierce Record Times Sanford Times 
Gainesville News Orlando Morning Sarasota Herald 
Gainesville Sun Sentinel Sarasota Times 
Jacksonville Florida Orlando Reporter-Star Stuart Daily News 
Times-Union Palatka News Tampa Times 
Jacksonville Journal Palm Beach Daily Tampa Tribune 
Key West Citizen News 
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Winter Haven Chief 
Send for complete list. 


THOMAS W. HALL CO., Inc. 
575 Washington St. New York 
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Ashland ,...cecPYeSS 6-..2.+csesere 7 20 Me PA (ee Al 1 1% 1% 70 65 Dry No G. Comet 2,400 W.H. 
Appleton ......Post-Crescent .....- ea o5 9 Le ot AA Si i i duc. 2 Sor auoonenn eeaisetee eens Bats cobalt me eeu Rens 6 > 08 
Baraboo” «ccs ce NEWS. oc ecietiseiels ite a) 20 12 xe Ges: He oe oh 70 a pBotheNO, D. asersnece 1,500 W.H. 
Repiblic: We .ireier eters 7 22 Se 6. RS oe shame esa te EEG Ghoers stssayele Soe Dryin NO» | Elsen tie 600 ale 
Beaver Dam...Citizen ........-+++ 7 26 Saget: She Phar a3 St ae 70, 52%, 35 80g. LUNG D. AS 1,200 H.W. 
Beloit: 2 etulece cNEWS) scl lo,cie steno sisien 8 an 1234 23 Ch) aR Re? Far, genet 3534, 1734 170 Dry. No D. Tub. 9,500 Sp 
Berliay ss) scelolsts:ste Journal! <<... sees - The | ee oe Agi is8 a Sis HA | Sdhis poaSdeiedm kon Aneel macgoes ¢raets beat stots a ania 
Chippewa Falls.}lerald ......------ 72) an eee. educ cnadene Don do ay el erakraleea eh oe cretneee oer 
Telegram & Gazette. 7 20 re sie Red ety ay Ae Be oP “aol . Ste Reticle Attn Soars CSN” FG itiey oh Enteral ant 
Eau Claire.....]-eader & Telegram.. 8 21 12% 22% 6 h 1% Rh 1% 36 470 Wet No Dz. Tub 12'328)) Wa 
Fond Du Lac..Reporter .....+--.> eR 12%4 22% 6 1 1 3% «1 35% 250 Dry No 18 ee eats, 7,000 W.H. 
Commonwealth .... 7 21% 13: 723 6 t % % 1% 23 315 Wet No (S.\¢) Ns «ieee mee Hand 
Reporter and Commonwealth have merged, effective Oct. 1, 1926. Temporary title, Reporter & Commonwealth. 
Green Bay....- Press-Gazette g 22 124% 23% 6 A, Kw et 7 wh, kK 1,000 Both No D. 18,000 A. 
Janesville ..... GAZEIKe A sc steele Rarnatte Mee 12% 23% 6 % 6/8 y% 1 351%, 17% 462 Dry No D. Tub 17,196 A. 
Kenosha .....- News. bic sterols 8021 12% 22% 6 A, % % cA 6 500 Dry Yes G, 12,000 A. 
La Crosse..... Trib. & Ieader Press 7 22: 13.9 2352 el % 4 1% 67, 50%, 33% 530 Wet Yes ae & 18,550 iD? 
Madison ..... Capital Times ..... ‘ 2 124% 233% 6 1 yen yt Gy esto E} 1,150 Both Yes G. 31,200 W. 
Wisc. State journal. 8 22 12% 23%; 6 # #) % 1 715 1300 Dry Yes D. Oct 42,500 W. 
Manitowoc ....Herald-News .. +. 8 21% 12 23% 2 1 A A 4614, 23% 27 Dry No AER eset ayees 5,200 GS 
"Piste Sie, .vaieretsr anes 8 21 12 ae Ee a Bye is ate Ry tt) 2a ert o OsnObnaSGD fe es NOE eit Wiensse ae a5 
Marinette ..... Eagle-Star .......-. 8 21 12 22954. (67%, WA vs % x% 3414, 17% 110 Dry No D: Tub. 2,625 A. 
Marshfield ....News  ...eeeeerres 7 20 Ns} 22% 6 14% 1% A, 14, 70 . BQ doses’ UNG. SD Cote ii. nme tans M. 
Menasha ....-. Record! SAjyaesteereeies Gi 95 /7an, Se sts Seen ae fae OURS co co Ome aOD 5a PGS oi el oncpetere wee 
Nrerrillie tie <1epaie Herald) Majrccedetrce eis 8 20 12 22 6 1 1 y% 1 70 Te eee NG, Comet 2,500 W.H. 
Milwaukee .... Herold & S’tagspost. 8 21 3/14 12 4 Se i eee a MEE 56 oye nroeiren rO ee iny: aves H Sexi kee gales as, 
Journal <iissn stan > 8 21% 12 ae 6 H% 4 ae ail 70, 52%, 35 1.800 Wet Yes GH. ..... 412,780 Sp 
Leader titre oiale eve ee ned 125 923 Ese , as ate A Fins oo oncoman vor Bec Dotne ves Gs sane os wedee D.s 
Sentinel, urersitmiets SF 22 12 233% 6 h th % 1% 68%, 51%, 34% 7,500. Dry ~ Yes 3-G S.d 360,000 Dz. 
Wisconsin News ... 8 20 12 21 6 BYA yy y% 1 6834, 51%, 343% 6,925 Both Yes Daan alars 180,655 D 
Monroe ...-e.. Tourtail ~ v.tesrehsueerers 6 20 13 wis ah Biats sie +5 Sis 50, 44, 30% 8 No ‘No Cae as 400 Mc.F. 
TSUTAES) Wale ce vetsieratinictet sla tm 8 20% 12 22 6 % KYA % 1 70, 5234 42%, Both No G Fb 1,250 W.H. 
Oshkosh cre: Northwestern ....-- 8 21% 12%4 22% 6 hh % % h 72%, 54%, 72% 602 Wet ... G. S$1-S 7,000 A 
Portage ...... Register-Demccrat .. 7 195/7 13 ee od 1 1 1 2 34 advan Shae ING GEM ei its 9) Bcictelets 
IRACINEIE eaieeniod Journal-News °...... BZ aif oi Op rod ae ate Be (Sas ohovinticed ¥ alcbe Py ah 5 
apes call Siismisevejais 8 2h i ae se Bry by asl sf eo Reet yk 3 eat i tag: os f 
Rhinelander ...NEWS «...sseeeeees 8 y% A, 2 ’ 2s ’ ry te) . 
Rrchotea cc lPress gine oe 8 21 13s 2K. 6. 1 HO 83K 60834 Deg Ves” Di wee Re 2.854 A 
Stevens Point.. Journal ..........--. 8 19% 12,0 22370 ay sz % 1% TAN | Sv) LRU) Peeters 4 Oc G Comets .Pyecser Sp 
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Wisc. Rapids...Tribune .......-.-- 5 12% 23% 6 1 54 UY 1% 35, 173% ; 152 Dry No Ge Gases, 4,500 A 
Casperet meres ees \ ecayaherayeist' pete 8 2034 ey 2am 14 Kw 1% 34% 500 Dry No OD. Tub. 10,000 C.W. 
ribune 
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Lander ....---- Post Waa ueeusmcit« 6. 195/755 13 So Gilde ata om Bt) So SRRoects Mono th Soarecd AS herders wihab hele sh aiaxae 
Laramie ...+--- Repub. & Boomerang 7 20 135 eee 6 Fre o0 re oe CTA. ers. Cpe cane ee ee SS Arie ba SOc SA Bake wei ots 
Sheridan .....- Post-Enterprise .... 8 2034 12 22366 134s an 70, 52%, 35 98 4... No D. Ebut ogee excite’ C.W.H. 
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pounds of ink. Still more striking is the 
discrepancy in the smaller plants—one 
showing 100 tons of paper and 1,000 
pounds of ink, while another shows con- 
sumption of annual 48 tons of paper 
and 1,100 pounds of ink. 


The ink cost is a small total in most 
offices, while paper is a major item. Pre- 
sumably, records of paper tonnage are 
carefully and correctly kept—although 
some fairly large shops regard the income 
to be derived from white and printed 
waste as negligible. The reports gathered 
by Eprror & PusiisHER on this part of 
the business indicate that either ink is be- 
ing wasted in many plants or that pub- 
lishers, guessing their way through press- 
room costs, reported a figure which did 
not exist except in their mental estimates. 


ZOE BECKLEY 


famous newspaper woman, will report her 
impressions of the trial, weaving the color- 
ful high lights and side lights into her 


daily wire story. 


MY STORY 
has been completed by Charlotte Mills. It 


presents an unusual picture of her mother 
at home, her attitude toward her hus- 


band and her love for Dr. Hall. 
Wire for territory on “My Story.” 


Famous Features Syndicate, Inc. 


SEE PAGE 26 


The figures as reported will probably be 
subjects of deep study in the engineering 
and production departments of press 
manufacturers. 

Of interest also to this and allied 
branches of the supply industriessis the 
information given as to type of electrical 
current available for newspaper opera- 
tions. These figures are about 80 per cent 
complete for the United States and Can- 
ada, and are taken from the most recent 
reliable data. The utility of this informa- 
tion to the firms making control-boards, 


amous Features Syndicate, 


of fers complete feature coverage of the sensational 


ALL-MILLS TRIA 


motors, pumps, and other electric 
pliances is obvious. 

Every effort has been made by E 
& PupiisHEeR to insure the accura 
the tabulated information, but 100 pe 
correctness cannot be guaranteed 
the necessity of gathering data from 
sources and turning it into a milli 
more pieces of type is considered 
with the normal human fallibility. I 
& PusBLisHER will appreciate noti 
inaccurate listing, so that correction 
be made fully and promptly. 


Inc. 


CHARLOTTE MILLS 


daughter of the slain woman, will describe — 
her reactions to and impressions of the — 
trial in a daily wire story. 


JAMES MILLS 


husband of the slain woman, has written the 
story of his married life with Eleanor Mills , 
in which he expresses his opinion of 
her, Dr. Hall and Mrs. Hall. 


Wire for territory on 


‘Dr. Hall, My Wife and I.” 


Wire today or telephone—Columbus 2428. 


1819 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Inquiring Classified Reporter’’ 
Ads—Collecting Telephoned Advertising Bills— 
What Is Good Promotion? 


JCTIVENESS of the Wash- 
2 (D. C.) Herald’s classified 


was increased and reader in- 
developed, when a “Inquiring 
Reporter’ was appointed to 
classified promotion copy. 
sulting copy appeared much like 
ext. It ran under the one col- 
head “Who’s Who” and car- 
by-line “The Inquiring Classi- 
tter.”’ The story was illustrated 
-column cut of the person in- 


sa of the column is expressed 
alic lead, which states under 
we: “Each day he selects at 
ome Times and Herald classi- 
tiser whose interesting message 
egularly in these papers and 
the advertiser to Times and 
saders through these columns.” 


invention for taking classified 
ypewriter is in operation in the 
he New York Times. It is a 
r which can be attached to any 
typewriter and enables the op- 
write continuously without in- 
w sheets, cutting off the blanks, 
and carbons as fast as typed, 
of a cutter bar. The machine 
y the Times is capable of car- 
want-ad banks with carbon and 


eet. In a recent test 135 ad- 
ts were taken in five hours 
st. The receiving capacity of 


licitors has been increased from 
per hour to 27 to 35 per hour. 
yer of errors ‘has also been re- 
a minimum, it is stated, while 
t legibility of the typewritten 

increased production in the 
room 20 per cent. 


classified ads over the tele- 
usually an expensive proposi- 
the newspaper—unless the ad- 
aS an account. They must be 
nd billed and the bookkeeping 
ntailed may often take off the 
n if the account is eventually 
Sut refusal to accept an ad in 
often makes an enemy for the 
and also throws business to a 
ent creditor, One small city 
found that it is profitable to 
y ad so received but to inform 
tiser that a collector will call 
ler home to receive payment for 
on. Before press time he makes 
and usually returns with every 
insertion paid for. 


ring the question, what is good 
sromotion copy, W. P. Downey, 
of classified promotion of the 
k American, has written: 

inction of any advertisement is 
given idea, and if it fails in 
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—New Invention for Taking Want 


that particular, all the attention-value 
pane world won’t make it really profit- 
able. 

“Every promotion writer, after he has 
prepared an advertisement might well 
ask himself the following questions: 


1. “Is the appeal directed to the people 
we want to reach?” 


2. “Is it presented in the most force- 


ful manner possible?” 

3. “Have we gotten away from the 
commonplace in its presentation?” 

4. “Ts the illustration pertinent to the 
subject-matter 2” 

5. “Does the first paragraph of the 
copy gain the reader’s interest?” 

6. “Does the copy follow through logi- 
cally to a convincing conclusion 2” 


7. “How can this advertisement be im- 
proved?” - 


100 ATTEND ROUND TABLE 


Kansas Editors Guests of State Univer- 
sity—Haskell a Speaker 


Nearly 100 Kansas editors attended the 
15th annual Round Table of State editors 
conducted by the department of journal- 
ism of the University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Friday and Saturday, October 22 
and 23. 

Speakers included: George B. Longan, 
assistant managing editor, Kansas City 
Star, who discussed the policies of a 
newspaper; C. L. Hobart, editor, Hol- 
den (Mo.) Progress and new president 
of the Missouri Press Association, on 
“Publicity, Why Should It Be Free” ; 
Alfred J. Graves, instructor in. the de- 
partment of journalism who spoke on 
“Better Business Methods.” 

At the dinner given by the university, 
more than 100 editors and their wives at. 
tended. Charles H, Browne, editor of 
the Horton (Kan.) Headlight, presided 
as toastmaster. Speakers included Chan- 
cellor E. H. Lindley :of the university, 
George Harmon, of the Valley Falls 
Vindicator and president of the Kansas 
Press Association; C, L. Hobart, presi- 
dent, Missouri Press Association, Henry 
J. Haskell, editor, Kansas City Star, 
who discussed something of: the new 
policies of the Star under the new man- 
agement, and W. Y. Morgan, editor, 
Hutchinson News-Herald and chairman 
of the board of regents of the five State 
schools of Kansas. ; 

The editors were guests of the school 
at the annual K.U.-Nebraska football 
game. 

Round tables. on both days were fea- 
tures of the meeting. Business methods, 
discussions of methods for daily and 
weekly papers, and advertising were dis- 
cussed. Jan. 28 and 29 were chosen as 


the dates for the convention of the Kan- 
sas Press Association at Topeka. 


ISFON 


RICHMOND DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
EW YORK ATLANTA CHICAG® KANS4S CITY PORTLAND 
TLADERPHIA BUFFALO CINCINNATI DES MOINES SPOKANE 
\LTIMORE PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS DENVER WINNIPEG 
CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE LOS ANGELES 


“FOR PROMPT SERVICE, 


YP E 


IRDERS~- ORNAMENTS-~ BRASS RULE 
Printers’ Supplies 


KELLY PRESSES ~ KLYMAX FEEDERS~ PAPER CUTTERS 
[AMILTON WOOD AND STEEL EQUIPMENT, INCLUDING OUR 
AMERICAN CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 


Carried in stock for prompt shipment at the following Selling Houses of thes 


American Type Founders (ompany 


\ Ned iM i 
aL 
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A. Productive 
Market for the 
Advertiser 


Indiana is always a productive market for the 
national advertiser, because its people are 
especially responsive to advertising. The 
Hoosiers are a great home loving people who 
are fond of their newspapers and read them 
very thoroughly. 


The advertiser who has a good story to tell 
about his product, and tells it properly, always 
gets results. That is another reason why some 
of the largest manufacturers of the well known 
brands specify Indiana as one of their major 
markets in their national campaigns. 


Those manufacturers who are not yet ac- 
quainted with Indiana’s buying power should 
study its strategic position in the heart of the 
country’s commerce and wealth. 


The newspapers listed below will gladly fur- 
nish the facts. Write for them. 


Rate for 
Circulation 5,000 lines 
*Columbus Republican .............. (E) 4,851 .03 
{Connersville News-Examiner......... (E) 4,827 025 
jWecaturs Democratece) thee... (E) 3,204 025 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette........ (M) 36,070 08 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ......... (S) 28,910 -08 
*Fort Wayne News Sentinel.......... (E) 43,021 10 
**Gary Evening Post-Tribune......... (E) 15,514 .06 
S* Huntington) Pressiiaasce es: cc. (M&S) 5,129 025 
{Indianapolis News ................. (E) 127,079 =25 
car ; _. (M) 7,878) 
afayette Journal & Courier. . (E) 13.583 § 21,461 -06 
ytLa Porte Herald-Argus............. (E) 6,726 04 
s:MarrongChroniclene es a oan ee (E) 9,364 04 
fShelbyville Democrat............... (E) 4,021 025 
ySouth Bend News-Times....... in ior 26,788 .07 
ySouth Bend News-Times............. (S) 25,089 07 
ySouth Bend Tribune....(S) 21874.. (E) 22,756 .06 
Guivek oe chalks .06 
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BUILDING NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 


Circulation Manager Makes Reporters Out of His Country Agents— 
Hearst Enjoins Trenton News Dealers—Keeping the Subscription 
List in Good Condition 


T. MACDONALD, circulation man- 

> ager of the Hutchinson (Kan.) 

News & Herald, is making reporters out 

of his country agents, and, he informed 

Eprtor & PusBLisHER this week the ex- 

periment is enlarging the subscription 
lists of many agencies. 

To interest the newsdealers in the edi- 
torial side of the paper, Mr. Macdonald 
recently sent out the following letter to a 
representative list of dealers throughout 
the southwest : 

Dear Agent: 

“Now and then something of interest 
takes place in your town that is not re- 
ported in the News or the Herald. It 
is impossible for us to maintain an or- 
ganization of outside correspondents to 
cover all of the important news events 
that spring up over the district. 

“Believing that you can be of material 
help to us and to yourself as; well, we 
would like to enlist your aid in securing 
valuable news matter that we might 
otherwise pass up. 

“Naturally, we are not greatly inter- 
ested in the little bits of neighborhood 
gossip and personal notes about your 
community, but we are intensely inter- 
ested in anything of real news value to 
any reader of the News and Herald. 

“Next time you have a robbery, a 
murder, an accident, a convention or an 
important event of any ‘description in 
your city, simply telephone us. COL- 
LECT and we will use the story at once. 
Merely give us the facts and we will do 
the rest. 

“By giving us this co-operation, you 
will be rendering a splendid service to 
your customers and at the same time 
enlarging the subscription list for your 
agency.” 


Hearst newspapers of New York City 
on Oct. 22 obtained a temporary injunc- 
*'tion restraining the Trenton Newsdealers’ 
Association and individual newsdealers in 
Trenton and the vicinity from molesting 
news carriers selling the Hearst papers 
and from interfering with the sale o 
these newspapers. The injunction was 
granted by Vice Chancellor Malcolm G. 
Buchanan. The newsdealers must show 
cause in Trenton on Noy. 3 why the in- 
junction should not be made permanent. 

The injunction holds that refusal to sell 
the complainant publications does not con- 
stitute a violation, and that the defendants 
are in no way restrained from selling 
other newspapers. The action results 
from the refusal of the publishers of the 
Mirror to allow the sale of that paper for 
more than three cents. According to the 
complaint, the defendants not only re- 
fused to sell the Mirror at this price but 
extended their refusal to other Hearst 
publications and sought to hinder inde- 
pendent carriers in distributing the com- 
plainants’ papers. It is charged that 
some carriers were assaulted, 


Keeping the subscription list in good 
condition is a problem .that confronts 
many a country publisher, a recent issue 
of the Wisconsin Press Bulletin ob- 


The 

Los Axigeles 
EveninGHerRaALp 
consistently car- 
ries more paid-- 
advertising than 
any daily news - 
paper inthe west 


Representatives 


New York Chicage San Franelsce 
Heeb. W. Moloney John H. Lederer A. J. Norris Hill 
604 Times Bldg. 910 Hearst Bldg. “2Pid #¥*H OTS 


“Subscribers will let their subscription 
account drag along unpaid until it reaches 
a large amount and then complain about 
paying the entire amount or perhaps: even 
a portion of it. They forget that the 
publisher has given them extremely 
liberal credit, much more liberal than the 
merchants with whom they do business 
would give, inasmuch as a subscription 
account with the average country news- 
paper sometimes extends into years before 
it is paid. Under ordinary circumstances 
an account extending over a long period 
of time, would draw interest, but the 
country publisher is lucky if he gets the 
face amount. 

“There are too few publishers who 
realize the importance of keeping the sub- 
scription list clean, despite the fact that it 
is one of the greatest business getters in 
the world. Inthe first place a paid up 
list shows: that the readers want the 
paper, and if the list is kept up without 
the aid of subscription campaigns, so 
much the better. In the second place a 
paid up subscription list indicates that the 
community is prosperous and that the 
people have money to buy the articles 
offered them by the advertisers. 


“Big advertisers are making a closer 
study of mediums each year, and one of 
the reasons that country newspapers are 
slighted so much in the past in national 
advertising campaigns, is because of their 
slipshod methods of doing business, 
especially in failing to keep a healthy sub- 
scription list.” 


“$1,060 in 40 Cash Prizes for House- 
wives” is the newest circulation building 
scheme of the Boston (Mass.) Evening 
American. A total of 33 questions will 
be printed, one’'a day, in the American 
until Noy. 20. Martha Lee is in charge 
of the “Homemakers’ Contest.” 


Mayor Ralph S. Bauer of Lynn, Mass., 
treasurer of the North Shore News Com- 
pany, and the Lynn City Council are 
locking horns over the council’s decision 
to rule all newspaper stands off the 
streets of Lynn on the grounds that they 
are sidewalk traffic obstructions. Al- 
though admitting that the council is right, 
Mayor Bauer claims sentiment for the 
newsboys as the reason for retention of 
the stands. He in turn has threatened to 
remove every barber pole, sidewalk show- 
case, overhanging shop sign and other 
business or advertising stand if the coun- 
cil: goes through with its decision. The 
mayor disclaims all personal interest in 
the fight other than that he was a néws- 
bov himself in his younger days. 

Mayor Bauer is head of the North 
Shore News Company, ‘the largest whole- 
sale distributors of newspapers and maga- 
zines in Massachusetts. He character- 
ized the moye to ban newsstands as 
“spite work.” ; 


| Regional Advertising 


bts Regional Rates 
in 


The Christian Science 
Monitor 
An International Daily Newspaper 
Publishing SELECTED ADVERTISING 


ATLANTIC, CENTRAL and — 
PACIFIC Editions 


Rates and Circulation Data 
Supplied on Request 


ADVERTISING OFFIORS 


Boston New York Kavaas City 
Philadelphia London San Franeisco 
Chicago Paris Los Angeles 
Cleveland Florence Seattle 
Detroit Portland 


“Buy What You Can Use” 


for 


October 30, 1926 


In connection with the Buffalo Radio 
show the Buffalo Evening News, in co- 
operation with radio dealers, offered a 
complete receiving set to the fire depart- 
ment company gathering the most cou- 
pons cut from the daily radio page of 
the newspaper. 

Forty dogs of all descriptions, led by 
their owners, marched in the first annual 
“pup parade” of the Dexter (Mo.) States- 
man, Oct. 18. School children, women, 
farmers and business men entered their 
pets in the parade and in the contests 
which followed. The newspaper awarded 
prizes for the best dog and the “orniest 
mutt.’ The latter title was won by a 
dog belonging to “Chick” Smith, on the 
basis of his appearance and adeptness at 
chasing automobiles. ‘ 

The judges spent more than an hour 
in deliberating over the awards at the 
town’s busiest street intersection. More 
than 1,000 persons watched the parade, 
and blocked traffic in the downtown dis- 
trict while the judges were deliberating. 

The parade was held as an added fea- 
ture of the dairy and poultry show under 
the auspices of the Missouri Department 
of Agriculture, the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road, and the Southeast Missouri Drum- 
mers’ Association. 


The Chicago Daily News has launched 
its second Dingle contest. The first. one 
began eight weeks ago and proved to be 
so popular that a second was immediately 
planned. The prize list has been raised to 
$1,750 with 537 cash prizes. The contest 
consists of a set of twenty dingles with 
verses and a hidden “dingle word” in each. 


PRINTS “SUNSHINE SUPPLEMENT” 


The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 
published with its issue of Oct. 22, a 
twelye-page supplement called, “Winter 
Sunshine in Distant Lands,” containing 
information for tourists planning to travel 
through the countries near the Mediter- 
ranean, ' 


NEW YORK STATE 
Westchester County’s 


Fastest Growing Cities 


Mount Vernon and 
New Rochelle and 
The Vicinity Towns 


Are) Covered Completely by 
THE DAILY ARGUS 
of 
Mount Vernon 
THE STANDARD STAR 
of 
New Rochelle 
Both Members of A. B.C. 


Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 


. Franklin A, Merriam, Pres. 
Mount Vernon—New Rochelle 


WY 

SY LARGEST 

7 WEEKDAY 
CIRCULATION E 


an 
NEW MILWAUKEE EXECUTIVE! 


I. W. Maier, formerly a solicitor in 
city display advertising department of 
Milwaukee Journal, has been. appoin 
manager of that department. Mr. Ma 
is a graduate of the ~University of \\ 
consin, and -prior to his connection y 
the Journal, was advertising manager 
the Madison. (Wis.) . Capital Tm 
Frank J. Scherschel, formerly with 1 
Milwaukee Sentinel, has’ been nap 
manager of the photography departm 
of the Journal. ’ 


SUBSCRIBERS. HONOR EDITOR 


Subscribers of the Manchester Gui 
ian, headed ‘by Lord: Derby, presente 
bronze bust of the :Guardian’s editor, 


--P, Scott, to the city at a meeting hel 


Manchester, Oct. 21. The bust was 
missioned to commemorate Mr. Sec 
20th birthday and’ the 55 years “of 
editorship of the Guardian. ~ ' Ds 


A paper 
with the people 


The public decides the progress of a 
newspaper. 5 

The continuous rising circulation of the 
New York. Evening Graphic | vividly 
demonstrates popular acceptance of . this 
pewspaper as a medium of unusual reader 
interest. / ' ‘ 
Advertisers daily realize the benefit f 
this power through achieved results from 
the advertising columns of the New York 
Evening Graphic. 

With # constantly increasing circulation 
plus a constant growth in advertising 
lineage, the New York Evening Graphic 
offers the advertiser an extremely profit 
able opportunity. 5 


Published by BERNARR MACFADDEN 


Evenine GRAPHIC 


H. A. AHERN, Advertising Mer. 
25 City Hall Place 
New York City 


Thorough Coverage in One of th 

World’s Richest Buying Centers- 

Coupled with the Ability t 
Produce Results 


Pittsburgh Gazette Cim 
(Morning and Sunday)  — 
AND | 


PITTSBURGH CHRONICLE TELEGR! 


i (Evening except Sunday) 
These newspapers in: News and Adve 
tising have the ‘confidence of the 
readers, ’ “ye 
Their readers have the power | 
purchase, 
Sold Singly or Combined — 
URBAN B. DICH, Nat’l Advg. Mer. 
Gazette Square, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BE. ‘M. BURKE, Inc, ~ 
1457 Broadway, New York. 
122 S. Michigan Blyd., Chicago. 
Constitution Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


R. J.. BIDWELL COMPANY, 
742 Market Street, San Francisco, Oal 

Times Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
White-Henry-Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Was 
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EDITIONS, MAGAZINE 
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Virginia Lynch Maxwell Believes Newspaper Training Best for Modern 
Girl—Mrs. Robinson Heads Women’s Ad Club of Houston, 
Tex.—Beckley and Tobin Feted 


IRGINIA LYNCH MAXWELL pro- 
| gressed from reporting real life to 
writing of romantic fiction, and has 
nd the change 
zeable. She is 
y a member of 
staff of the 
srnational Fea- 
2 Service. 
Ym — writing 
yspaper fiction 
velettes at the 
sent time,” 
told Epttor & 
BLISHER this 
tk. “I think 
like to be able 
write so well 
» everyone who 
ds my stories 
Id thrill with 
over the little every day occurrences, 
with me over the grim tragedies I 
‘e met in my reportorial work—and 
e the sheer adventure of living, as I 
every day of my life. 
‘Newspaper work has always been 
nendously interesting to me. In fact, 
believe it is the best training any 
dern girl can take for life. Seeing 
in all its phases is to understand the 
tlities and charms of human beings. 
derstanding people makes for toler- 
e.. And this quality, I believe, is the 
nerstone upon which the happiness or 
ine life is built.” 


= Maxwell began her newspaper 
ser 15 years ago with the McClure 
Wspaper Syndicate. She was attend- 
| Columbia University, New York, at 
time, and spent her vacations writ- 
| fillers for the women’s page dis- 
uted by that syndicate. Then she 
vte a feature story and sent it to a 
rary agent. It was used as the fea- 
ed Christmas story on the old New 
*k Sunday Press. 

This success was too exciting for me 
fo back to the humdrum school room,” 
is Maxwell recalled. “I immediately 
- college and sought work on the 
‘ss. A few months on this paper 
E: was assigned to cover woman’s 
rests at the Panama Pacific Expo- 
om in San Francisco. The trip out 
Va memorable one, because I travelled 
the first passenger ship to go through 
| Panama Canal. 

In Frisco, I held two jobs, one on 
| fair grounds doing publicity and 
jures and the other on the Chronicle 
fing special assignments during the 
ing. When the fair was about over, 
ame back to my home town—New 
(k City. 

During my time on the fair grounds, 
sed to fill in spare moments with 
ll filler stories which I mailed to the 
Spapers back home. Those who used 
5 paid me, and I found a _ ready 
ket with the New York Evening 


VIRGINIA MAXWELL 


was to this newspaper Miss Max- 
first went when she returned to 
y York in October, 1915. Oswald 
ison Villard was then editor. He 
a her to cover Henry Ford’s 
DUS peace trip. 

fhe Ford party was sailing the fol- 
ig day,” Miss Maxwell continued. 
flashed home, packed a few things 
Suitcase, borrowed my sister’s hand- 
hiefs, hats, gloves, sweaters, etc., and 
the next morning for Norway. 
"yone knows enough about this mem- 
te trip. It needs no further com- 
While Henry’s plan failed, the 
tS Spent abroad with other newspaper 
and Women, served to add to my 
ence 


following year, Miss Maxwell 
id the staff of the International 
aire Service, one of the Hearst syn- 
fs in New York, and has been 
| ever since. 


rs. Douglas Robinson, First Na- 


WOMEN IN ADVERTISING AND JOURNALISM | 
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tional Bank Building, Houston, was re- 
cently elected president of the Women’s 
Advertising Club of Houston. Mrs. M. 
E. Adles, Houston, is the new secretary. 


Members of the Ohio Newspaper Wo- 
men’s Association are holding their 26th 


“annual convention in Akron, O., Friday 


to Sunday of this week. Miss Pauline 
Smith of Columbus is president. Other 
officials are Mrs. Carlotta Price Shea, 
Bellefontaine Examiner, vice-president ; 
Miss Carrie Eisenmenger Franklin 
Chronicle, secretary; and Miss Mildred 
Cronley, Sidney Daily News, treasurer. 


Miss Genevieve Tobin, of the Chicago 
Tribune, who came east to cover the 
Queen, and Miss Zoe Beckley, of Famous 
Features, who accompanied the Queen 


fore October 30; 19.26 


from Rumania, were the guests of honor 
at the weekly dinner of the New York 
Newspaper Women’s Club at the club 
rooms Oct. 23. Miss Emma’ Bugbee, 
president, presided. Miss Beckley de- 
scribed her impressions of Queen Marie, 
gained from many interviews in Ruma- 
nia. The club will give a tea, on Oct. 31, 
in honor of new members. 


Miss Ethyl Mockler, formerly of the 
staff of the New York World, is doing 
publicity for the Jewish Home for Con- 
valescents. 


Miss Eleanor Simmons is conducting 
the publicity for the last portion of the 
political campaign for the Women’s Com- 
mittee for Smith and Wagner. 


Margaret Foldes is managing editor of 
the North Side News, a paper published 
in the Bronx, New York City. Miss 
Foldes is the first woman managing ed- 
itor the paper has had. 


Miss Nell Snead, of the Kansas City 
Star, was in New York to cover the ar- 
rival of Queen Marie. 


WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


Margaret Sangster to Write Daily Poem for Newspapers—Queen Marie’s 
Travels Burlesqued—Famous Features Syndicate 


Adds to Staff 


MARGARET SANGSTER has signed 
with the O’Dell Newspaper Service, 
New York, to write a daily poem for the 
newspapers. For 13 years Miss Sangster 
has been affiliated with the Christian 
Herald and has contributed occasional 
poems to the newspapers and general 
magazines. 


A humorist, who prefers to be anony- 
mous, is burlesquing Queen Marie’s 
American tour in a series being offered 
by the Bell Syndicate, Inc., New York, 
under the title “Travelogues of a Queen, 
by Goldie, Queen of Glomania.” 


A dinner was given J. D. Gortatowsky, 
general manager of the King Features 
Syndicate, on Oct. 23, following his re- 
turn from a honeymoon trip. Mr. and 
Mrs. Gortatowsky were presented with 
a chest of silver by members of the 
syndicate organization. 


_The Des Moines Register-Tribune Syn- 
dicate is now offering a series under the 
heading “The Diary ofta New Father.” 


Lewis Sobol, formerly city editor of the 
Automotive Daily News, a Macfadden 
publication, has joined the writing staff 


“This is Another Instance of 


‘REAL SERVICE,’ ” 


I wish to thank you for the 
promptness in taking care of our 
order for G-489, distributor box 
front plate upper rail assembled, by 
telegram Monday morning. This 
part reached us at 6:45 A. M., 
Tuesday, just as soon as it was pos- 
sible for it to arrive here. This is 
another instance of “Real Service” 
that your company is noted for. 

Thanking you for taking care of 
us so nicely, I remain, 


The Leader 


Galveston, Indiana. 


of the Famous Features. Syndicate, New 
York. Prior to working for Macfad- 
den, he was city editor of the New Lon- 
don (Conn.) Day and before that was 
connected with the Waterbury (Conn.) 
Republican. He has also contributed fic- 
tion to a number of magazines. | 


Newspapers taking the NEA Service, 
Inc., are now publishing Virginia Swain’s 
new serial called “Campus Rebels.” Some 
papers are promoting the serial by of- 
fering cash prizes for the best 150-word 
letters from readers on “What I Like 
About Campus Rebels.” 


J. V. Connolly, of the King Features 
Syndicate board of general management, 
is on a vacation trip to Havana, with 
Mrs. Connolly. 


Still Gaining ! 


The net paid average daily circulation for 
THE BALTIMORE NEWS for April was 
124,636—the highest under its present 
management. 


The net paid average for the American was 
57,503. 


You need these papers to cover Baltimore, 
they reach more than half the City. 


Sold separately or in combination. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


and 


Bdallimore American 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


To National Advertisers and 
Advertising Agencies 


The National Advertising Departments 
of 
New York Evening Journal 
Baltimore Evening News 
Baltimore American 
Washington Evening Times 
Washington Herald 
Atlanta Evening Georgian 
Atlanta Sunday American 
are combined with offices in 
New York—Chicago—Detroit 
New York Office: 
W. G. HOBSON, Eastern Manager 
2 Columbus Circle 


Telephone: Circle 5400 
Chicago Office: Detroit Office: 
F. E. Crawrorp FRANKLIN PAYNE 
Western Manager Representative 


913 Hearst Bldg. 1351 Book Bldg. 
All under direction of: 
JAMES C. DAYTON, Publisher 
NEW YORK EVENING 
JOURNAL 


F. J. MARKS 


CIRCULATION 
SERVICE 


can get you 


MORE 
CIRCULATION 
WITHOUT 
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| SHOF TALK AS THIRDY 


By MARLEN PEW 


FTEN in the evening familiar figures 

of men and women and _ children 
appear on the screen of memory, be- 
come vivid as in a close-up, speak to me 
again—then fade into the shadows. 
Sometime, somewhere we marched side 
by side in the human pageant. The 
winds and tides came, sundering our 
ties. Here am I in a Broadway tower, 
at work I like to do. Where are they? 
I only know that though a thousand 
gulfs intervene we are still friends. Else 
they would not so often come to visit 
me in quiet hours with their comedy and 
SOrrows. 
N ARK HANNA was the great man 

in Cleveland and was running for 
the United States Senate. Homer 
Davenport put dollar marks in the checks 
of Hanna’s suit of clothes after he went 
to the Senate, but the Cleveland Press 
fought to prevent him from going there. 
The campaign was on and the editor 
of the Press, a man possessed of a sense 
of humor uncommon in this world, fore- 
saw that Hanna’s election in the Ohio 
legislature was assured. But he de- 
termined to humble this lordly politician 
and planned the most curious, subtly 
malicious political satire that Ohio with 
all its sophistication in such matters had 
ever witnessed. Ed. Clough, our politi- 
cal reporter, now the successful publisher 
of a financial paper, was assigned to the 
job, with yours truly his messenger boy. 
We were told that the bottom man on 
the Republican ticket, an old gentleman 
named John Brown, running for justice 
of the peace, would be the Press’ par- 
_ ticular star for the campaign. Our mis- 
chievous editor proposed that the tail 
should wag the dog, that John Brown 
should run so far ahead of Mark Hanna’s 
legislative electors that that gigantic 
luminary in our firmament would fade 
to a very small twinkle in local public 
esteem. This was the dark plot and we 
set out to do the dirt. John Brown was 
a nice man with small ideas. He had 
lost a leg at Gettysburg. We opened 
“John Brown Headquarters” and began 
to organize meetings in his honor all 
around the town. Across Superior 
Avenue, near the Public Square, we hung 
a huge banner bearing a giant painting 
of John Brown in the smoke of the 
battling hell of Gettysburg. ‘My par- 
ticular “daytime job was to steer a trolley 
car over every track in Cleveland, the 
car ornamented on each side by “Vote 
for John Brown for Justice of the Peace” 
banners, public attention being called by 
a twenty-five piece brass band that played 
and played, and may be playing yet for 
all I care. The Press, “independent 
in politics, became sensationally partisan 
to the cause of John Brown. Ed. Clough 
wrote everything favorable concerning 
Mr. Brown that could be dug up from 
the time he left his mother’s arms, and 
may have even invented a few additional 
virtues. The first page became a chariot 
in which our hero rode abroad each eve- 
ning. The city was dazed by it all. It 
was pretty subtle stuff for our horny- 
handed clientele, but we kept it up, con- 
stantly intensifying the ardor of our 


championship until election day. John 
Brown was dumbfounded. He _ hadn’t 
even asked the Press to give him 


a three-line notice, he said, and here we 
seemed to be going crazy about him, 
running his speeches and big pictures ’n 
everything. We dragged the old fellow 
around town to our meetings, made issues 
for him to talk about, wrote his speeches 
and kept his right arm in a cramp from 
handshakes. But from the first Brown 
hadn't the slightest inkling of what it 
was all about. On election night the 
Press announced that returns would be 
shown from a magic lantern at our office 


and that John Brown would positively 
be present in person. A vast crowd 
gathered. Brown didn’t show up and 
1 was sent out to get him. He was 
reluctant to come. He had been thinking 
it all over and had decided that there 
was a “ketch in it somewhere.’ To my 
horror it presently developed that Mr. 
Brown was of the opinion that the Press 
had set out to make a fool of him and, 
thus betrayed by seeming princely friends, 
he actually feared the result at the 
polls. Nothing I could say would satisfy 
him, but he consented to come to the 
office to talk with the Big Chief. “Why, 
Brown,” I can still hear the editor say, 
“if you are not elected tonight you may 
come out to my house in the morning 
and [ll give you the matches to set it 
on’ fire. § Yes) Sir; if Syou, are defeated 
V'll burn my own house before sunrise.’ 
For some reason this logic appealed and 
Mr. Brown took his place on the balcony 
before the office, while the magic lantern 
announced his presence and thousands 
cheered. Was John Brown elected? 
You know it, kind reader. Did he run 
ahead of the ticket? Well, with plenty 
to spare. We laughed our fool heads 
sick in the Press office that night but 
for months were plagued by inquiries 
from unimaginative readers as to the 
meaning of our advocacy of John Brown. 
* kK x 

BR YVERY evening the little girl in the 

brown dress would come to the news 
office in the State War and Navy Build- 
ing where the casualty lists were com- 
piled each day from cabled reports from 
general headquarters of the A. E. F. 
She told us she was employed as a 
stenographer in the office of the Adjutant 
General, that her brother was “over 
there” and asked to see the casualty lists 
before they went out to the newspapers. 
She was faithful to her mission and 
gradually the girls in the office learned 
that when her brother went to war in 
France she had come to Washington to 
do her tiny bit for the great cause. Yes, 
you have guessed it. She found his 
name on the list one night, gave a little 
smothered cry and ran away, out of our 
sight forever. 

* Ok Ox 

I‘ these days when advertising linage 

is the breath of life in so many offices 
this story may tax the imagination of 
the younger generation, but maybe some 
of the Old Guard will bear me out that 
it might have happened out west, oh, 
long ago. We had an editor who be- 
lieved that the reader had a right to 
get his penny’s worth of news from every 
page of our sheet. It was an evening 
paper and along about two-thirty he’d 
come out to the composing room to make 
up the “Home Edition.” ‘With galley 
proofs in his hands the Big Chief would 
tackle the job. “That’s a good item, 
put it top of page three,” he would say. 
“FHere’s something for page one, offside 
lead. Put this low on page one. Lead 
the paper with this,’ and so on, until 
the space in all forms would be filled. 
Then the dear old boy would find some- 
thing “good,” but have no place for it. 
Addressing the advertising manager, who 
always stood by the side of the stone 
like a sentinel at a dangerous post, he’d 
ask: “What’s that down there, Billy?” 
It might be ten-inches on two signed 
“Sapolio,” but. the Chief would say: 
“Take it out and put this.news in—we 
owe something to our readers.” Whereat 
Bill would quake. It was contract busi- 
ness, to run Tuesdays and Fridays and 
this was Tuesday. “Take it out and 
write them that we were crowded. 
They'll think more of us than ever, if 
you do. Besides, this paper has too 
much advertising in it. We will all get 
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so fat around here that we shall lose 
our agility, Billy.” And that old son- 
of-a-gun would do that sort of thing 
whenever a news item of value needed 
to find a hole in our forms. He even 
made Billy like it. Maybe the adver- 
tisers admired this spirit of independence 
too, for that paper has become one of the 
outstanding advertising successes of the 
generation. 
ae ae 

paul was police headquarters man. 

Cigarette stained, dusty around the 
collar, always late in the morning, not 
a fancy writer, wholly irresponsible in 
matters not connected with his work, 
he was one of the greatest reporters it 
has ever been my pleasure to work with. 
He knew news, brought it in with soul- 
delighting sureness and there was never 
a “come back” on his stuff. All the 
cops adored him. They’d wake him up 
at night to whisper in his ear. We were 
never surprised by anything Paul did. 
He might turn in a beat on any subject 
from high finance to highway robbery, 
“400” society to murder in Dan Mc- 
Guerk’s, a gouge by the Ice Trust to 
a Broadway brawl. Did I say he never 
surprised us? Well, Paul did mildly 
surprise us one dull morning. It was 
a story about a cat. He ’phoned in that 
a cat had fallen five stories down the 
airshaft of a Third avenue tenement and 
couldn’t be got out. It was starving 
down there. The airshaft was about the 
size of a chimney. A little kid and her 
poor mother had been over to Mulberry 
street asking the cops to come and help. 
The cat was the kid’s pet. It was a 
story—just a little story, Paul said. A 
cat, we in the office exclaimed. What 
of it? The East Side was full of yowl- 
ing cats. One less—that’s good! A bit 
later Paul phoned that he had run over 
to the tenement and had looked down 
the shaft from the roof. The cat was 
there, he’d seen its tail. He said there 
was a stone shelf down there and the 
cat was hiding under it. The cat had 
been down there for a week and the 
cops didn’t know how to get it out. It 
wasn’t true that it was starving, though, 
because the little kid had been going to 
the airshaft every day, dropping tood 
down. The cops had rigged up a long 
line and baited a hook and were going 
to try to fish out the cat. Paul would 
let us know the result. Joe O’Brien, the 
rewrite, saw a little interest in the story 
and dashed off a couple of paragraphs 
for the next edition. Presently Paul 
called again. The fish line didn’t work. 
The cat wouldn’t come out from under 
the shelf. Timmy O’Loughlin, a neigh- 
borhood lad, volunteered to have a rope 
tied around his breast and be lowered, 
but his mother wouldn’t let him because 
the cat was probably wild and would 
scratch his eyes out. Paul rang off and 
Joe wrote an add and the item caught 
first page in the next. The firemen had 
been called out by the cops, when Paul 
called again. They didn’t have a ladder 
that would extend five stories. They 


were trying to noose the poor 
critter, But it wouldn't come ow 
under the shelf. Joe wrote a new | 
and “Pop” Mallory, head of the & 
ordered a two-column head. Paul ea 
on the wire in a few minutes. Fire (] 
Croker had arrived and had taken 
mand of the rescue forces. At lea: 
thousand people were surging i 
avenue and side street and the cops | 
stretched ropes and ordered everyone. 
residents out of the tenement and 
the roof. The cat was still down th 
They were trying to hook the stone si 
out of place, to get at it. “Chief 

Directs Police and Firemen in Vain | 
tempt to Rescue Cat,’ was our ne 

There was a half-hour’s pause 
came an excited ring from Paul: 
Fireman lowered on rope. Terri 
with infuriated feline in dark h 
Kicks cat into insensibility er | 
it to roof. Cat revives after a fae 
flops and becomes docile in glad |j 
kid’s arms. Crowd of five thous 
surging in streets for blocks in all di 
tions. Got a human interest staten 
from Croker and rescuing fireman's ( 
story of battle.’ Gifted Joe OB) 
then at his best, reeled out a story, 
full of the elements .of adventure | 
child’s love for a pet, heroic comba'! 
close quarters, suspense and neigh! 
hood excitement that the boss said, “¢ 
it the lead in the next,” and | 
just another day’s work for Paul, 


* * 


K: ARL DECKER once told me i 
side story of the most theatrical j| 
dent of the Spanish-American War, 
rescue from Morro Castle in Hay} 
of the beautiful girl, Evangeline 
noros, who typified the miseries of 
Cuban reconcentrado so perfectly that 
case stirred the fighting blood of | 
nation. Decker was the writing § 
the Hearst newspapers and a genii 
hot-blooded journalism, if one eyer |j| 
He conceived the idea when he rei} 
brief despatch saying that the ¢| 
Spaniards had cooped in the pr) 
castle the daughter of a patriot 
The itch of the official Spanish pi 
well known to Decker and he a 
calculated success of the expedition 
upon his ability to satisfy that itch | 
graft. So the venture was essential] 
financial undertaking. This presente | 
embarrassment. Decker had no |! 
bank account, he told me, and 
reasons for not asking for expense 
from the paper, and thus 
brilliant idea to his immediate sup 
officers. There was a type of gentl 3 
in journalism in those days, 0 of as 
long since extinct, who might | 
scribed as a literary pickpocket and 
was one stuffed shirt in Deck 
who had the reputation of tradi 
ideas of other men on exactly 
principle that Sambo bags the ae i 
Saturday night. Decker went to Vi 
ington and borrowed money from i 
sonal friends and presently found | 
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in Havana. Two or three brown 
closed on his gold and he reached 
geline’s cell at midnight, of course 
g as her lover. Jail doors opened 
y and the adventure was in fact 
ild that it might be related in two 
» of copy, but it lost nothing in 
er’s telling. He reeled off pages 
reat stories and when he finally 
tht the shrinking girl to New York 
were public demonstrations that 
the jewels in the Spanish crown 
like a dice box. At the New York 
> library recently I happened to 
across one of Decker’s famous 
ay pages on this exploit. The pic- 
were done in colors and the stuff 
exciting enough to make any 
tt shoulder a gun to avenge the 
wrongs that “Butcher” Weyler was 
ing upon the Cuban people. Decker 
me that when Mr. Hearst heard 
ory of his adventure he handsomely 
ipensed him for money spent and 
him a bonus on space that put the 
ter on Easy Street for years. 
Ke ok 
SKY had worked on every paper in 
ew York with uniform ill-luck. 
man could write, but his manner 
offensive. That shuddering some- 
which even ad-writers dare not 
on cast a blight upon his life. No 
r would he sell his way into an 
than some hard-boiled executive 
| puncture his dream of glory by 
ng him the blue envelope. Then 
| come a winter of discontent, but 
pathetic way he’d eventually wiggle 
ay into some other office. On the 
ion of which I write Cocky had 
fired again. He took it tearfully. 
smanded an explanation and got the 
ar “must-cut-down, last-man-on- 
nan-off” excuse. He carried his 
to the office of one of the kindest 
litors that ever sharpened a pencil 
ark Row. Cocky got a_ hearing 
ie editor disappeared for a moment 
he news room to get the other side 
e story. When he reentered his 
he was convinced that Cocky must 
it his tender heart bled for the man 
e spoke kind words. This was a 
anguage in Cocky’s ears—few edi- 
ere gentle with him. “T’ll give you 
sr of recommendation,” volunteered 
litor, and scribbled a few lines of 
¢d praise and commendation, folded 
cument and sealed it in an envelope. 
- faded down the elevator shaft. 
O minutes he was back. His eyes 
shining with a great light. He 
1 the letter to the old editor and 
red: “I have just read what you 
ood enough to say about me and 
ork. I did not realize that I would 
such a letter. If I am as good 
| aS you say here, don’t you think 
ly proper place is on the Tribune? 
you please reconsider?’ And that 
old man, on his own recommenda- 
ut Cocky back on the payroll, but 
r long. Listerine hadn’t been in- 
_ then. 
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FLASHES 


'B. K. L. suggests.'that possibly the 
Queen’s failure to broadcast for the 
Royal Typewriter Company was due to 
its: failure to present her with the shift 
keys to the city—H. I, Phillips in New 
York Sun. 


No wonder the Sesqui is a financial 
failure. Pennsylvania folks spent all 
their money on the primary—Florence 
(Ala.) Herald. 


A picture of Mrs. Dempsey under the 
caption ‘Rushes to Jack,’ might be made 
the basis of a libel suit—H. R. Farmer 
in Edmonton Bulletin, 


What Chicago needs is a few arresting 
personalities on its police force.—Little 
Kock (Ark.) Gazette. 


We learn that a university man has 
worked his way through college by car- 
ing for a baby. Great numbers of them 
have flunked their examinations for the 
same reason.—Portland Oregonian. 


Once women merely asked equality 
with men, but now they have outstripped 
us.—Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph. 


Oyster men will enter upon a national 
advertising campaign, believing that their 
product has been dumb as an oyster too 
long.—Florence (Ala.) Herald. 


What labor really needs in these days 
of instalment payments is not a five-day 
week but a forty-day month.—WNorfolk 
Virginian Pilot. 


In fairness it ought to be conceded 
that the old-fashioned dime novel which 
is now selling for $2.50 is printed on 
better paper—Detroit News. 


Clarence Darrow sees nothing wrong 
in taking the life of a defective child. 
Unless, of course, it is a defective child 
charged with murder.—Louwisville Times. 


The most wonderful thing done with 
our noble language in the recent past has 
been the feat of stretching “the freedom 
of the seas” to include a point 1,200 miles 
up a Chinese river.—Detroit News. 


Een eee a { 
TO CELEBRATE 50th YEAR 


A semi-centennial edition is planned 
by the Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelligen- 
cer, which will mark its fiftieth anni- 
versary. An editorial advisory board of 
prominent pioneers and citizens had been 
selected. 
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LOUIS WILEY DEFINES 
“GOOD PRESS AGENTS” 


Business Manager of New York Times 
Says They Must Make Complete 
Accurate News “Available—Bad 
Publicity is Half-Truths 


“Good publicity makes complete, accu- 
rate news available. Bad publicity is 
propaganda, half-truths or twisted news.” 

Louis Wiley, business manager of the 
New York Times, made this comparison 
at the Fortnightly Forum, Park Lane 
Hotel, New York, Oct. 24, in a speech 
on “Publicity.” Other speakers included 
Bruce Barton, president of Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborne; Ida Clyde Clark, David 
Sarnoff, Ivy L. Lee and Horace Live- 
right book publisher. 

“It is a perfectly understandable thing 
in this complex, highly organized age 
that publicity representatives should per- 
form a useful legitimate function,” Mr. 
Wiley said. 
zation, or a large social service agency 
may find it absolutely necessary to have 
the services of a publicity representative, 
if only to co-ordinate the information is- 
sued. 

“The evils of publicity arise as much 
out of the suppression of news as out of 
the manufacture of news. Too many pub- 
licity people think that their job is pri- 
marily to hush up unfavorable or harm- 
ful information. The sensible publicity 
representative will, of course, speak or 
write in the interests of his company, but 
he will see to it that accredited newspa- 
per reporters obtain the full truth.” 

Mr. Lee said that “all this talk about 
publicity, ‘the inspired statement’ and the 
evils and means of propaganda can be 
resolved by just saying to the editors: 
‘Use your judgment when information 
comes to your desk’ and by saying to the 
public: ‘Exercise your right to demand 
knowledge as to the source of informa- 
tion which is given concerning any 
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MICHIGAN LAW BARRING PUBLICATION 
OF BETTING ODDS UPHELD 


Bahorski Measure Affects Newspapers and Racing Sheets, Also 
Out-of-State Papers—Printing Odds After an 
Event Is Permitted 


LL but one drastic provision of the 
-* Bahorski anti-gambling law, long sub- 
ject of controversy between several 
Michigan newspapers and puzzle to out- 
of-state publications, was upheld by. the 
Michigan supreme court in a decision 
handed down late last week. 

The provision in question which was 
ruled unconstitutional was that prohibit- 
ing the publication of betting odds after 
the event on which the wagers were laid 
had passed. Provisions absolutely pro- 
hibiting quotation in print of odds on any 
sporting event or other occurrence on 
which bets are placed were upheld by 
the court, thus effectually barring either 
Michigan or outside papers from carry- 
ing preliminary information of this sort 
in their news columns in the future. 

Refusal of Judge Charles L. Bartlett 
of Detroit to issue warrants against three 
Detroit newspapers for alleged violations 
of the law in this regard brought the 
matter before the supreme court. Leon- 
ard Park of Detroit, was the individual 
who appealed the case to the state’s high- 
est tribunal. Previously the supreme 
court had ruled the Bahorski act, in toto, 
invalid, after it had been passed by the 
1923 legislature but certain details in its 
passage had not been according to legal 
requirements. The act was re-enacted 
in substantially its same form in 1925 
and the test case was then brought. 

Decision of the court in regard to pub- 
lication of the illegal matter by out-of- 
state papers or magazines declares that, 
while such periodicals are in their orig- 
inal packages they may not be interfered 
with, being objects of interstate com- 
merce, but immediately the seals are 
broken and the publications are offered 
for sale on the newsstands or elsewhere 
they become subject to the police powers 
of the state and any reading matter violat- 
ing the laws’ of the state places them sub- 
ject to seizure. : 

The anti-gambling act was enacted in 
1923. Portions of the text of the sup- 
preme court’s decision as relating to news- 
papers follow: 

“Gambling is injurious to the morals 
and welfare of the people. Therefore, 
it is the duty of the state and is within 
the scope of police power to suppress 
it. In enacting legislation for that pur- 
pose there is no invasion of constitutional 
rights unless the restraints imposed are 
unreasonable. So, in considering the con- 
stitutionality of Section 4 of the statute 
in question, we may begin with the as- 
sumption that legislation to suppress 
gambling and to prohibit the publication 
of information that would have a ten- 
dency to induce people to practice it, is 
within the scope of police power and is 
a proper subject for proper legislation. 
The principal test of its validity is 
whether it is a reasonable exercise of such 
power. 

“There are two very important essen- 
tials to a reasonable and proper exercise 
of police power. They are, first, that 
it must be for the public welfare and, 
second, that the measures adopted must 
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have relation to the purpose sought to be 
accomplished. That the legislation un- 
der consideration was intended for the 
public good cannot be questioned. 

“The only question that requires dis- 
cussion is whether the measures which 
the legislature adopted to accomplish the 
purpose of the act are arbitrary and op- 
pressive or whether they are appropriately 
related to the purpose and have a tendency 
to accomplish it. If they have such a 
tendency they must be held to be rea- 
sonable. 

“Tn seeking to accomplish the purposes 
of this act, the legislature prohibited the 
publication, advertising, or distribution of 
information concerning the making of 
wagers or bets or the selling of pools 
or evidence of betting odds on any race, 
contest or game, either before or after 
the event. It also made unlawful the pos- 
session of evidence for such publication, 
either before or after the event. 

“It is not our business to determine 
whether as an actual fact the publishing 
of such information would induce to gam- 
bling. The legislature determined that, 
and we must defer to its judgment. Un- 
less the publications declared to be unlaw- 
ful have no such apparent tendency it 
would seem to be unreasonable for us to 
say that conveying such information to 
the people would not have an obvious 
tendency to induce them to gamble. To 
what extent it would promote gambling 
and to what extent the prohibitions of 
the statute may prevent gambling are 
questions with which this court has no 
concern. We are not permitted to sub- 
stitute our judgment on those questions 
for that of the legislature. Our right to 
interfere ceases. when it appears that the 
object of the legislation is the public good, 
and that the measures provided for ac- 
complishing the object have an apparent 
tendency in that direction. 

“So far as concerns the publication of 
wagers and bets and the selling of pools 
before the event, we have no hesitation in 
saying that the prohibitions of the statute 
are reasonable. The right of the legis- 
lature to prohibit publication of betting 
odds after the event presents a more seri- 
ous question. 

“Tt is apparent that every publication 
before the event would naturally have a 
tendency to encourage gambling. It is 
made of a particular pending event at 
which there would be opportunity to 
gamble. 

“This is not true of every publication 
after the event. Some undoubtedly 
would have a harmful tendency. Some 
would: not. Everyone: can conceive of 
could have no possible tendency to in- 
duce gambling. The statute makes no 
distinction between them and fixes no 


A good product— 


A good schedule— 
THE TIMES-UNION 


—Success—In 
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limitation of time after the event when 
the publication would be considered harm- 
ful. It prohibits all alike, the harmful 
and the harmless, and therein lies its un- 
reasonableness. It is argued that the 
court should construe the statute as having 
application only to harmful publications, 
that is, publications that have a tendency 
to encourage gambling. : 

“The legislature’s power to prohibit 
such publications rests upon a duty to 
protect the public against the injurious 
results that may follow. Therefore when 
it prohibits publications that have no 
harmful public tendency it exceeds its 
constitutional authority. It is our judg- 
ment that its- wholesale prohibition of 
publications concerning bets and wagers 
unrelated in time to any race, game, or 
contest. is an unreasonable exercise of 
police power and is therefore beyond the 
constitutional authority of the legislature. 
A further objection to the validity of 
Section 4 of the statute is that it makes 
a violation of mere possession of evidence 
of betting, odds, and wagers. 

“Tf it be true that the language of the 
statute can be so construed we would 
have no question as to its invalidity. We 
think, however, that a reasonable con- 
struction shows that the legislature in- 
tended a violation should consist of not 
mere possession but of possession with 
intent to publish for it says ‘and the pos- 
session of evidence for the publication 
shall in the same manner be deemed a 
violation of the act whether before or 
after the act evidenced thereby.’ 

“Under this construction mere posses- 
sion does not constitute a violation. Pos- 
session with an intention to publish 
is a violation but for the reasons hereto- 
fore stated the possession must be before 
the events. 

“Newspapers from outside the state 
while in their original package ‘are ob- 
many publications after the event that 
jects of interstate commerce and are not 
subject to the police power of the state. 
When, however, the original package is 
broken and the newspapers are offered 
for sale or distribution they become com- 


Largest Evening 
Circulation in 
Largest Market 


For 26 consecutive years the 
Evening Journal has had the 
largest evening circulation in 


America—concentrated in New 
York and suburbs. More than 
DOUBLE the circulation of any 
other New York evening paper. 


America’s Largest Evening 
Circulation and at 3e a copy 


N some cities, the “leading” 

newspaper may have merely 
a few hundred more circulation 
than its competitor. The. Press 
has 40,000 more net paid circu- 
lation in Pittsburgh than the 
other two evening newspapers 
combined—and 35,000 more net 
paid circulation in Pittsburgh 
than the other two Sunday news- 
papers combined. 
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mingled with the goods of the state 
are subject to its police regulation, — 

“The statute does not authorize ij 
ference with goods which are 
ject of interstate commerce. Ita 
at the distribution of prohibited 
tions to the public within this ste 
objection that the statute is an un 
interference with interstate com 
without merit. | 

“Tt is true that the legislature is 
exclusively the judge of what is n 
sary to protect health, morals, and we 
of the citizens. But concerning these 
ters it inherently must have a very | 
discretion. If the matter is a proper 
ject of legislation and the meas 
adopted are appropriately related t 
object and have some obvious tend 
to accomplish it the courts will not j 
fere. Its wisdom may be open to) 
tion but its enactment cannot be sa 
be beyond the constitutional authori 
the legislature and that is the only 
tion which this*court may determin 


16,784,309 Lines 


Dispatch advertising record for the 
first nine months of 1926 exceeding 
other Columbus newspapers som: 
bined by 2,261,664 lines. The Dis. 
patch also led the second largest! 
Ohio newspaper by 3,168,433 lines, 


Net Paid Circulation 106,81) 
The Caluntus Dispatch 


in 
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Detroit— — 
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Free Press circulatio. 
reaches 31,000 mor| 
than the total numbe 
of families owning thei’ 
own homes. | 


The ** Free Press 


“Starts the day in Detroit” | 


With a stable, uninflated, 
liberal pursed circulation 
productive of greater adver- | 
tising returns at lower cost. — 
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of the best books on practical 
inting to be published in recent 
s “The Practice of Printing’ (The 
1 Arts Press, Peoria, Ill.) by 
W. Polk. Mr. Polk is now prin- 
f the Robidoux Polytechnic School 
Joseph, Mo., and is a typographer 
ad trade experience. The volume 
11 not only to young men who hope 
me printers but also to advertising 
alesmen connected with prinung 
and even the executives of such 
It is so well written that it is 
thout interest to even laymen— 
lly those sections which deal with 
tory of printing. 
ous chapters take up type, type 
spacing material, process of set- 
pe, proof reading and correction 
ms, composition, printing presses, 
y inks, composition machine, use 
wuts, legibility of type faces, har- 
N composition, composition of ad- 
nents, and printing plates. The 
y which defines the technical and 
erms is remarkably full and com- 


illustrations are well selected. The 
self is a good piece of composition. 
aterial used for illustrative pur- 
ften sets forth sound principles 
s, “Carve carefully; words have 


e the text is obviously designed to 
he needs of students in high 

offering technical courses in 
z and the students in trade schools 
ating, it can be read to advantage 
se who work on metropolitan 
and who are never brought direct- 
contact with the composing room. 
upplement the text each chapter 
with a special phase of printing 
es wit 2 list of reliable trade 
or the benefit of those who wish 
detailed study of these phases, 
y one reason for the excellence 
mechanical production of the vol- 
ty be found in the fact that the 
tion has been by the author him- 
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cE editorials in The Outlook for 
- 13, deal with topics relating to 
sm. Of these three the most im- 
is the one headed “I See by the 
which occupies almost a page. 

S editorial Harold T. Pulsifer, the 
it of The Outlook, checks up the 
y of a newspaper story of how 
ry Wilbur of the Navy Depart- 
opped a boxing bout at Norfolk, 
i, at the request of some local 
en. The bill of particulars from 
‘Yy Wilbur is printed in full. 
editorial concludes with this criti- 
the work of reporters: 

Id be a satisfaction if some American 
S would indulge in boxing or any 
Port which would improve their foot- 
i enable them to train their eyes to see 
‘n they meet them. With the growth of 
diterials and canned news stories re- 
re becoming intellectually obese. 

d editorials and canned feature 
fo which passing mention is made 
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in the conclusion just given receive sep- 
arate treatment in an editorial printed 
under the caption, “Canned Journalism.” 
This second editorial revolves around the 
slogan of the Watertown (N. Y.) Stand- 
ard—“Northern New York’s Fastest 
Growing Newspaper.” 

After mentioning the special features 
run regularly in the Standard, The Out- 
look remarks in passing that “it would be 
interesting to learn how much the paper 
prints about Watertown and the great 
county of Jefferson.” If such informa- 
tion is interesting, The Outlook should 
have gone ahead, obtained a copy of the 
Standard and measured the number of 
columns devoted to local news. Fairness 
would seem to demand such a computation 
of the news columns in view of the criti- 
cism made of the feature columns. The 
criticism of the Outlook may be just, 
but no one knows until a reporter has 
been assigned to get the facts. In other 
words, the same criticism The Outlook 
brings against newspapers in general may 
with equal justice be brought against The 
Outlook. 

The third editorial headed “Super- 
Newspaper Values” chats about the high 
prices recently paid for newspaper -pro- 
perties in general and the Munsey news- 
papers in particular. 

The attention of editorial writers may 
well be directed to the article, “The 
League Grows” by Elbert Francis Bald- 
win, The Outlook’s editor in Europe. The 
principal points to be noted in this ar- 
ticle may be found in the quotations 
translated from continental newspapers— 
Il Lavoro, Il Resto del Carlino, Il Mundo, 
etc: 


N. Y. AMERICAN IN LIBEL SUIT 


$200,000 Damages Asked by Milk Firm 
as Result of Political Story 

A libel suit for $200,000 was filed 
against the New York American this 
week as a result of an alleged expusé 
of Smith Brothers Milk and Cream Com- 
pany, which formed part of the Hearst 
newspaper's campaign against the re- 
election of Gov. Smith. 

The story on which the suit is based 
was written by Louis Fehr and appeared 
under the headline: “Convict Got Hos- 
pital Milk Contract—Freed by Gov. 
Smith—Sold Adulterated Milk to City 
Sickey 

The ideas and thoughts intended to be 
conveyed to the general public by the 
newspaper article were wholly false and 
maliciously made, the complaint alleged, 
and were “intended for the purpose of 
injuring the plaintiff corporation in its 
reputation, business, and credit.” 
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COURT UPHOLDS $50,000 
LIBEL VERDICT 


New York Court of Appeals Decides 
New York American Must Pay 
Damages to Former State 
Assemblyman 


The verdict of $50,000 in favor of for- 
mer Assemblyman W. S. Evans, of New 
York, against the Star Company, pub- 
lisher of the New Vork American, as 
damages for an alleged libel, was upheld 
by the Court of Appeals in a decision 
handed down in Albany, Oct. 22, affirm- 
ing the Appellate Division, First Depart- 
ment, in reducing the verdict of the jury 
from $125,000 to $50,000. 

The alleged libel was contained in an 
article telegraphed by J. E. Watson, Al- 
bany staff correspondent, to the Ameri- 
can, April 17, 1920, to the effect that As- 
semblyman Evans had been bribed to 
absent himself from a meeting of the As- 
sembly Judiciary Committee, when the 
Jenks bills enabling transportation cor- 
porations throughout the state to raise 
fares was under consideration. The vote 
of Evans, if cast against the bills, would 
have caused their defeat. The American 
was conducting a campaign against the 
bills, and later published articles regard- 
ing an alleged “slush fund” to promote 
the passage of the bills and attacking As- 
semblyman Evans. 

At the trial the other causes of action, 
except the bribery charge, were with- 
drawn, but the articles were admitted in 
evidence by Justice Proskauer for the 
purpose of demonstrating malice and as 
bearing on the question of punitive 
damages. 

The defense of the company was that 
the articles were a fair criticism and 
comment on the acts of a member of As- 
sembly in the performance of his public 
duties, and also that it was reversible er- 
ror to permit the jury to consider dam- 
ages to him in his professional capacity 
as a lawyer. 


M¢COY HEALTH 
SERVICE 


a daily health talk that 
gets and holds public in- 
The best circula- 
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McCOY HEALTH SERVICE 


Brack Shops Bldg. Los Angeles, Calif. 


See full page advertisement in Editor & 
Publisher for September 25th. 
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VIOLET DARE 
author of 
“The Half-Time Wife,’ “A Wife on 
Leave,” “‘The Luxury of Love,’’ etc. 
The Best Story Violet Dare Has 
Written. 


An American girl kidnapped 
for an Indian Prince. 

Her sister’s tireless search 
on land and sea. 

Illustrations by Marguerite Neale 
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£250,000 LOSS ON TELEGRAMS 


British Post Office Loses That Much 


Yearly on Press Messages 


There is an estimated loss on press. 
telegrams by the British Post Office of 
£250,000 a year. The London Daily Mail, 
on Oct. 11, urged that the present rate 
for press telegrams (one shilling for 
eighty words at night, and one shilling 
for sixty words day rate) should be 
raised to a figure that would wipe out 
the quarter of a million deficit. This sug- 
gestion has been much criticized, and The 
Newspaper World sums up the opinion 
of the opposition to the Daily Mail’s 
statement, when it points out that the 
press has been accorded preferential tele- 
graphic (as well as postal) rates because 
it provides the Post Office with a large 
and regular wholesale customer, and is 
the medium for the dissemination of 
valuable data from which the Government 
derives benefit. 


If Quality 


of circulation is your first consid- 
eration 


Che Evening Star 


With Sunday Morning Editions 
Washington, D. C. 


will have your preference—same 


as it has the preference of prac- 
tically everyone in the National 
Capital. 

The Star’s circulation is home 
circulation—both quality and 
quantity—the kind that counts 
most with advertisers, 

N. Y. Office—110 E. 42nd St. 
Dan A. Carroll 
Chicago Office—Tower Building 
J. E. Lutz 


LA PRENSA 


of Buenos Aires 


Celebrates Fifty-Seven Years of 


SERVICE 
To the Peoples of TWO 


Continents 


October 18th marked the Fifty- 
Seventh Year of LA PRENSA’'S 
service as a great newspaper for 
the people of Argentina and for 
the American advertisers who 
have entered the richest per 
capita market in the world. 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Exclusive Advertising Representative 
250 Park Avenue, New York 


“South America’s Greatest 
Newspaper” 


EVIDENCE 


The October first Government Statement 
of the Tampa Tribune showed that the 
average daily increase in eirculation of 
the Tribune over the preceding six 
months’ period was 


4053 


The second Tampa paper showed an 
average increase during the same period 


‘ 235 


Readers and advertisers in Tampa and 
the Tampa trade territory are coming 
more and more to appreciate the merit 
of South Florida’s leading newspaper. 


The Tampa Morning 
Tribune 


S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
Representatives in National Field 
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HOW S.N. P. A. MEMBERS 
ARE CUTTING COSTS 


Houston Post-Dispatch’s Railroad Sid- 
ing Eliminates $10,000 Paper Dray- 
age—How to Buy Metal 
Described 


The following critical comments on 
waste and loss in newspaper production, 
with suggestions and records of corrective 
measures, are taken from the current 
bulletin of the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association: 

Handling a thousand tons of newsprint 
every month formerly cost the Houston 
Post-Dispatch about $10,000 a year in 
drayage, storage and handling charges. 
Now the freight cars roll right up to a 
paper storage room adjoining the press 
room. The Atlanta Journal likewise has 
a railroad siding at its plant and saves a 
substantial sum thereby. 

The Birmingham News has a neat ar- 
rangement for placing paper in the base- 
ment. A specially designed slide of heavy 
steel tubing takes the big 72-inch rolls 
from the sidewalk to press room storage 
without elevator or power, involving no 
expense of operation. 

One of the few upstairs paper storage 
arrangements is used by the Chattanooga 
News. Rock formations made excava- 
tions for a basement prohibitive and so 
the entire top floor of the News building, 
with elevator service, is used for paper 
storage. Ink tanks are also elevated with 
simple gravity feed. 

In Oklahoma City, E. K. Gaylord of 
the Oklahoman and Times avoided en- 
largement of his press room by installing 
an extra press in his paper storage ware- 
house to print his farm magazine. The 
warehouse is substantially built of heavy 
sheet iton but the cost was comparatively 
low. 

In. many plants where compressed air 
is available, composing rooms make good 
use of air blast for cleaning typesetting 
machines and other equipment. 

The expense of circulating ice water 
in modern buildings has been cut by in- 
stallation of mechanical refrigeration. 
The Greensboro (N. C.) News has the 
new equipment. 

Years of experience in handling type 
metals has evolved this program for a 
newspaper that now has forgotten metal 
worries: Buy metals of the same grade 
constantly and from the same concern, 
get regular monthly shipments of new 
metal in small quantities and watch 
analyses every three months; skim stereo 
metal infrequently; use crank case oil 
regularly in remelting lino metal; remelt 
accumulated stereo and lino dross with 
oil in lino metal furnace, sending pigs to 
stereo foundry, dross in metal drums to 
smelter. 

Good thermometers for metal are 
worth their weight in gold; a good wall 
type for the stereo metal pot and a small 
portable style for testing lino remelting 
should be on the “must have’ list. 

Oil heating devices are now made for 
stereo and remelting furnaces. They can 
hardly be as entirely satisfactory as natu- 
ral or artificial gas. Most stereo pots 
are heated with soft coal where satisfac- 
tion is measured in frequency of cleaning 
smoke pipes. 

An extra bowl for a metal furnace, 
carefully stored away for emergency use, 
has proved a life saver. 

The same may be said of motor bear- 
ings, press gears, electric pot heating 
units and other needed extras. Interest 
on the investments in such precautions is 
just a tut-tut in comparison with ex- 
pense and delay of -getting them in an 
emergency. 


WISCONSIN A. P. ELECTS 


William T. Evjue, editor of the Madi- 
son (Wis.) Capital Times, was re-elected 
the Wisconsin member of the Associated 
Press Advisory Board, and Frank R. 
Starbuck, publisher of the Racine Jour- 
nal-News, was elected President of the 
Wisconsin Associated Press Fditorial 
Association at its annual meeting in 
Janesville, Tuesday night. 
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ADMITS GERMAN WRITER 


Int'l Sporting Writers Association In- 
vites Permanent Delegate 


(Special To Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


Paris, Oct. 14—The German Sporting 
Writers’ Federation has been requested by 
the Executive Committee of the Inter~ 
national Sporting Press Association, with 
headquarters at Paris, to nominate a per- 
manent delegate to that body. 

The International Sporting Press Fed- 
eration was organized in Paris during the 
1924 Olympic games and has a member- 
ship of 40 nations. 

Germany not having participated in the 
last Olympics did not figure in the mem- 
bership and hitherto has not been repre- 
sented, 

The motion to send an invitation to 
Germany to enter the association was 
made by Thomas T. Topping, of the 
Paris bureau of the Associated Press, 
the AmeYrican delegate, and seconded 
with great enthusiasm by M. Victor Boin 
of Belgium. 

The International Sporting Press As- 
sociation is already studying the prob- 
lem of housing, and telegraphic trans- 
mission for sports writers from all coun- 
tries who will cover the 1928 Olympic 
games at Amsterdam. 


Halvorsen Newspaper 


Stuffing Machines 


are now being used by many of the leading 
newspapers from coast to coast and border 
border. In one plant the machine has saved 
one-fifth of its costin six months. G| Papers 
can be delivered in better condition to dis- 
tributors and to the readers. 


After a thorough investigation you 
will want to invest 


Write for full particulars 


NONPiR! I. MACHINE COMPANY 
36 S. Throop Street, Chicago 


THE 
GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO, 
CHICAGO —NEW YORK -— LONDON 


Su pplies—Equipment 


KINGSTON DAILIES TO 
MERGE DEC. 1 


British Whig and Standard to Consoli- 
date as Single Paper Under Com- 
bined Ownership — Givens 
Head of New Company 


The two Kingston, Ont., dailies, the 
British Whig and Standard, will be con- 
solidated on Dec. 1. Negotiations to this 
end have been carried on for several 
months by H. B. Muir, formerly of the 
London (Ont.) Free Press, who has pur- 
chased control of the Standard and ar- 
ranged for its merger with the British 
Whig. A new company has been formed, 
with W. R. Givens, late of the Standard, 
as president; Rupert Davies, who was in 
control of the British Whig, vice-presi- 
dent and H. B. Muir, managing director. 
Mr. Givens, who is in rather poor health, 
will not, it is said, be actively interested 
but Mr. Davies will assume the editorship. 

The papers involved are among the 
oldest in Canada. The Standard, which 
succeeded the News in 1908, has had an 
existence of 117 years, while the British 
Whig runs back 92 years. 

Their consolidation. reduces the number 
of small Ontario cities having two daily 


FOR BETTER PRINTING 


Haile Inks 


Cost more. Worth it. 


No substitutes. Made from 
the best materials. 
Specializing to requirements 
of each pressroom. 


Ask the Publishers who use them. 


WM.C. HERRICK INK CO. , Inc. 


401 West 33rd Street 
New York City 
Factory: Rutherford, N. J. 


THE 


MARGACH 
FEEDER 


for 
Linotype, Intertype, 
Monotype, Ludlow, and. 
Elrod machines 


$75. each 


Further inquiries may be directed 
to the 


Phila. Bulletin 
Boston Herald 


or several hundred other 
publishers upon request. 


Margach Mfg. Co., Inc. 


211-215 Centre St., New York 


N. Y. Times 
Chicago Tribune 


A copy of EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER reaches practically every 
Publisher and his executives. 
Your advertisement in its col- 
umns is a salesman ever present 
—hbacked by the prestige gained 
and maintained by this publica- 
tion in every newspaper office. 


- BUSINESS OPPORTUNI 


papers to but one, the city of Belley 
where the /ntelligencer and the Ont 
are still competing. With the except 
of the larger cities, Toronto, Hamil 
Ottawa and London, all other cities in 
province, save Belleville, are now o 
one-paper basis. 

Mr. Givens has been prominent in ne 
paper circles in Canada for many ¥ 
and is regarded as one of the ab 
editors in the Dominion. Mr. Muir 
had wide experience in the business 
of newspaper work, having been conne 
with the business and advertising 
partments of the London (Ont.) 
Press and the London Advertiser, 
Davies started his career 30 years 
on the Brantford (Ont.) Expositor ur 
the late T. H. Preston, then entered 
weekly newspaper field and about 
months ago acquired control of 
British Whig. } 

The Canadian Press has granted 
consolidated paper an afternoon franel 
replacing the pony services previo 
given. ; 


GIRLS EDIT 86-PAGE PAPER 


The 86-page Junior League editior 
the Birmingham News, printed on W 
nesday, Oct. 20, was the largest week- 
paper ever printed by the News, acc 
ing to Victor H. Hanson, publisher, | 
young women meinbers of the Ju 
League obtained the advertising, did 
the work of publishing the paper 
managed the street sales, giving 
money to their pet charity for this j 
which is the Salvation Army. 
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EDITOR é» PUBLISH 
Classified Advertising 


Information 


TRANSIENT RATES 


SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .40 per. 

3 Times — .30 per | 

ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash with Order) | 

1 Time — .60 per line | 

4 Times — .55 per line 


White space charge at same rate per li 
of ins 


classify, edit or reject any advertisemen' 
COUNT SIX WORDS TO LINE 


ADVERTISING _ 


Publications Service, 
1841 Broadway, New York City. = | 


————————— 
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Brokers 


November Bargains—Controlling interes 
ning paper middle west; exclusive field; 
tionally good equipment; 


earning div 
initial payment $10,000. Evening paper 
homa; exclusive field; adequate plant;} 
ing large dividends; initial payment 
J. B. Shale, Times Bldg., New York. 


oe eee 
In Many Respects this is the best new 
proposition in the country. Exclusive 
central west city of 12,000 with business 
equal to average city of 25,000, embracin 
than 100,000 population. Ad sales over’) 
a month; netting $15,000 to $20,000 : 
Housed in own building worth $25,000. 
plete for $100,000; what terms will you rt 
Prop. 1390x. The H. F. Henrichs 4 
Litchfield, Ill. 
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Newspapers For Sale | 


Illness Compels Sale. Splendid weekly 
paper and printing business. Eastern 
chusetts. Fine equipment. Easy terse. 
Editor & Publisher. y) 


eee 
Newspapers Wanted — 

a 

Small Florida Daily wanted by clit 


full particulars, price, terms, H. W. Wé 
P. O. Box 781, Miami, Fla. * 


Editor & Publisher 
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- Em ployment—Equipment—Services 
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INESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing 


2 Plant—A long established mid-town 
g plant, completely equipped, would 
2 join up.on a co-operative or other 
basis with an established publisher, ad- 
1g agency or other large user of print- 
"his is a real opportunity for progressive 
yment. Printer, care Lay Co., 15 West 
t., New York City. 


CIRCULATION 
= 


Promotion 


ee 
tlon—When quick, additional circulation 
ye becomes necessary, remember that our 
years in this one line of endeavor is 
roof against experimenting. Write or 
acific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


a SE a 
Hon Builders—Blair & Austin, 1504 Cen- 
:., Reading, Penn. Originators of Sales- 
p Club Campaigns. 


nuary Ist two of my well organized, 
need crews will be available to any pub- 
vho wants clean, quick, additional’ circu- 

Minimum cost. Results guaranteed. 
3 Circulation Service, 42 Millwood St; 
ter, Mass., Talbot 4625. 


0 a oS SE er 
lur Pottery Direct for supplies to start 
ay dish offer. Results—Low cost. The 
t China Co., Carrollton, Ohio. 
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EDITORIAL 


Syndicate Features 


ew Paper This Week, Union, New 
Conn. For sample of a live, alert, up- 
Service. write Graphic Syndicate, Inc., 
Hall Place, New York. 


EMPLOYMENT 
Help 


Wanted 


sing Representatives wanted for leading 
ion in its field. If you are now travel- 
tes of Ohio, Nebraska or Wisconsin, 
ia, Oregon, Washington or Texas, de- 
connection cdn be made. Commission 
Write in full to Box B-545, Editor & 
T. 


ion Manager Wanted: Small daily with 
e territory, good train and bus connec- 
raper growing rapidly with wonderful 
jes. Will pay salary and commission 
: tight man an attractive proposition. 
Character and ability all three neces- 


alifications. Refererices desired. Me- 
ily Gazette, McCook, Nebr. 
d Men, Attention National business 


wants representative. 
esent work, 
y details. 


No conflict with 
Substantial commission. 
Box 429 Real Service, 15 


a 
and Department Writer with both 
and desk experience for New England 
newspaper. Permanent place with 
lance for progress starting at $40 to 
ending on experience. Use of camera 
intage, ive age, record in full, 
bits, and send photo, if possible,, with 
of work, These will be returned, 
B-536, Editor & Publisher. 


ising Salesmen—One of fastest 
outdoor organizations in America. Can 
lesman for New York, Philadelphia and 
one who has sold poster, paint and 
ar and knows the game from a physi- 
selling standpoint, would have the op- 
' Of a lifetime with this organization. 
ziving a brief of your past and present 
m Which will be held confidential. Our 
s have been notified of this advertise- 
30x 600—1107 Times Bldg, N.Y. 


-Good circulation man able to solicit, 
oys, build Toutes, familiar with A. B, 

. orning paper. Will pay pro- 
od Salary. Address B-538, Editor & 


—————————— 
Situations Wanted 


ne Manager now employed and with 
ars xPerience, wants to connect with 
nization where intensive effort and 
vill justify permanent connection and 
an furnish best of references as to 
can ability to produce. Prefer city 
ie Age 27, married. B-520, Editor 
er. 
“sn Se 
ng Salesman—Special Page and Spe- 
ns Experience. Now ready to handle 
» temporary or permanent basis. Pre- 
Box B-504, Editor & Publisher. 


EMPLOYMEN 


Situations Wanted 


a eee en 
All Round Syndicate Man. Available for in- 
side or road work, Many years’ experience 
from production to exploitations. Modest sal- 
ary demand to start, for particulars address 
Box B-546, Editor & Publisher, 


Assistant Publisher, business manager, adver- 
tising manager, of wide experience and un- 
beatable record as organizer and byisiness getter 
seeks wider field with greater! opportunity. 
Now employed as business manager by Eastern 
city newspaper. Box B-506, Editor & Publisher, 


Builder—I want to meet a weekly publisher who 
is ready to switch to a daily but hesitates, not 
nowing machine costs, equipment needs, or- 
ganization methods or news costs. I can save 
him my salary and thousands more by careful 
supervision and selection only of actual needs. 
Have record of two successes with third under 
way. Address Box-526, Editor & Publisher, 


le Se td ee 
Business Manager or Assistant to Publisher, 
Accountant, College education. Experienced in 


Advertising, Circulation, Office Management, 
Purchasing, Credits and General Promotion. 
Located city 275,000 central south. Prefer 


opportunity in smaller field where applicant’s 
qualifications will prove his worth. Go Any- 
where. A-999, Editor & Publisher. 

A SS es ES Sa 
Circulation Manager and boy promotion expert. 
Read my ad in this column, Editor & Publisher 
of October 16, 1926; under Box No. A-996. 
i Se ae 2 Se ea eS ase 
Circulation Manager—Mr, Publisher, if you are 
looking for new blood in your circulation de- 
partment, and would consent to a conscientious 
young man coming in, not one who can show 
two or three thousand gain in no time, but 
brings in only good substantial increases. One 
who has ten years of actual working experience 
in every angle of circulation work. Now em- 
ployed but has good reasons for changing, 
Can furnish very best of references. Then 
answer to Box B-547, care of Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


City Editor or Special Writer, now in 175,000 
city as assistant city editor. Experienced, 
University graduate. Dependable. Married. 
Age 29, B-537, Editor & Publisher, 


Classified Adviser. Want to double your 
classified advertising in 8 to 10 weeks. "The 
writer has been doing that for newspapers for 
sometime, especially the second or third paper. 
Can come into your office. Suggest methods, 
train your help or hire new ones. Build up 
all classifications. No particular system. Just 
know how, from over 25 years experience. 
Well known in newspaper world. Not a com- 
mission proposition, make stated weekly charge 
for stated term, subject to cancellation after 
4 weeks if not satisfied. For dates, details 
and etc., address B-543. Editor & Publisher. 


Desk Man-—Seeks position on daily. Reporting 


and rewrite also. Available at once. Box B- 
532, Editor & Publisher. 
Editor, formerly managing editor Middle- 


western dailies and lately contributor to New 
York City papers and quality magazines, 
wishes to return to newspaper field in execu- 
tive capacity. Record as steady circulation 
builder without stunts. Can make investment 
if necessary. Box B-542, Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial Man, 36, whose work meets the acid 
test in any desk job—city, news or managing 
editor; also slot on Universal desk. Credited 
with being high grade make-up editor. Sixteen 
years’ experience metropolitan and small city 
newspapers. Can leave present post on or about 
November 10. Box B-502, Editor & Publisher. 


Executive—Former successful publisher experi- 
enced in all departments’ seeks wider field. 
Now engaged on metropolitan daily. Ready 
Nov. 15. Box B-548, Editor & Publisher. 


pee Ed Ee ee 
Experienced Reporter and publicity man. Have 
seven years standing with western newspaper. 
Willing to go anywhere, Box B-535, Editor & 
Publisher. 

2 ee ee eee ae 
Foreman Stereotyper—If you have a vacancy 
in the stereotyping department, and desire the 
services of a thoroughly practical and experi- 
enced foreman, who works either the wet or 
dry mat successfully obtaining the desired re- 
sult, keeps fast schedules at a minimum of cost 
and believes in the close co-operation between 
departments, a man of settled habits now em- 
ployed, offers his services. Confidential. Write 
or wire, B-540, Editor & Publisher, 


EMPLOYMENT 


LEGAL 


Situations Wanted 


Man 30 Years Old, nine years news experi- 
ence, now in executive position New York 
City, wants connection good paper preferably 
west or southwest. If you have opening in 
good city where applicant can establish home 
and advance through development of paper he 
would like to hear from you. Can give refer- 
ences that will satisfy. Address B-539, Editor 
& Publisher, 


Managing Editor with wide experience de- 


Sires position city of 30,000 up. Box B-519, 
Editor & Publisher. 
Managing Editor, competent, experienced; 


highly recommended by previous and present 
employers. Forceful editorial writer. Com- 
prehensive knowledge of front office. Unques- 
tioned executive ability. No territorial limita- 
tions. Box B-544, Editor & Publisher. 


a ee Eee ee ee 
Mr. Publisher or Mr. Business Manager. Are 
you in the market for a circulation manager 
who is not afraid to jump in and serve a route, 
or drive a truck, or run the delivery room or 
sell papers on the street if necessary? If you 
are, I am your man. I am 34 years old, and 
I have spent 26 of these in the newspaper 
game, from newsboy up. I am familiar with 
A.B.C. records, office controlled routes and 
anything that warrants clean circulation. Every 
place I have worked, I have made the news- 
boys my friends and I have added from one 
up to five thousand increase in street sales on 
the various papers. My records and references 
are A No. 1 and I will gladly give anyone in- 
terested any information they desire. I am at 
present employed, but the advancement here 
is or will be very slow, as I was brought to 
my present position for a purpose, which I 
fully fulfilled. This ad cost me a good penny, 
so don’t take up your time or mine if you are 
not interested. Samuel Brown, Press Union, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


a ee 
Not a Sob Sister, but experienced newspaper 
woman with particular knowledge of metro- 
politan drama, movies, fashions, wants syndi- 
cate or newspaper position, New York, where 
she has free-lanced successfully past several 
years. Has national viewpoint essential in 
syndicate work; flair for recognizing the un- 


usual, ability to write with accuracy and 
color; plus balance and judgment. Familiar 
with syndicate methods, having handled, 
edited, features. as editor—dramatic, movie 


society, women’s and Sunday magazine pages 
and as writer of a syndicated feature. Best 
references. Address Box B-549, Editor & 
Publisher. 

ee 
News Executive, thoroly experienced. Now 
employed wants job as managing or news editor 
of paper in city under 100,000. Can rebuild 
staff, develop new news sources. Prefer paper 
in a rut. A-1, B-533, care Editor & Publisher. 


Reporter—Desk Man, 24, wants Position in 
South, Four years’ experience in Alabama 
and Florida. B-523, Editor & Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 
: 
Equipment for Sale 


See eee 
For Sale—Hoe 24-page straight line, 3-deck 
press, 21% cut-off, 12, 12% or 13 ems, 8 
columns, 20” in excellent condition, and can be 
seen in operation. Can be used for color ma- 
chine. Has three color fountains, reversible 
cylinders. Have purchased press with larger 
capacity and can be bought right if sold at 


Sees Winston-Salem Sentinel, Winston-Salem, 
1G 
For Sale: Practically new 24-page Duplex 


Tubular Press with complete stereotype equip- 
ment, turtles and chases; also motor drive and 
automatic control. Reason for selling—consoli- 
dation. The Plain Speaker-Standard-Sentinel, 
Hazleton, Pa. 


Job Presses, Paper Cutters, Wire Stitchers, 
etc.—A complete line. Overhauled and guar- 
anteed machines at bargain prices. Easy 
terms. Hoffmann Type & Engraving Co., 114 
E. 13th St., N. Y. City. 
ee ee eee ee 
Photo-Engraving plant for sale. Ideal for one 
or two men. Miles Machinery Co., 409 W. 
26th St., New York, 


re 

Printers’, Bookbinders’ Outfitters—Modern cut- 

cost equipment, also rebuilt machinery. Con- 

nes Fendler Branch, A. T. F. Co, New York 
1ty. 


Used Goss Matt Roller for wet mats only, for 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Ca, 1535 
So. Paulina St., Chicago, IIl. 


Sl 
Equipment Wanted 


a ee ee 
AB Kinds of Photo-Engraving, electrotyping 
and stereotyping equipment wanted. We pay 
cash. Miles Machinery Co., 409 W. 26th St., 
New York. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, September 29, 1926. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of Fifty Cents (.50) a share on 
the Common Stock of this Company, payable 
November 15th, 1926, to common stockholders 
of record at the close of business November 1, 
1926. 

Checks will be mailed. 
not close. 


Transfer books will 


OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 


Newspaper Properties 


Bought, Sold and 
Appraised. 
All negotiations 


confidential. 


PALMER, DEWITT & 
PALMER 


350 Madison Ave., New York 
Business Established in 1899, 


CONSOLIDATION 


The merging of newspaper interests is 
a subject that has received special study 
and investigation by this firm for nearly 
17 years, It is a big subject and requires 
considerable technical knowledge, both as 
to valuation and operating methods, When 
Properly organized, the results are never 
disappointing, 


We have been factors in many important 
consolidations, sales and appraisals, 


HARWELL & CANNON 
Times Bldg. New York 


[== WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


OVER TWENTY-FIVE 

YEARS we have conducted 
a service bureau for employers 
and position seekers in Advertis- 
,ng-Publishing field. Our lists 
include men and women fitted 
for Positions up to highest re- 
sponsibility in all departments of 


newspapers, class journals, ad- 
vertising agencies and publicity 
departments of mercantile and 
manufacturing concerns. Regis- 
tration free. No charge to 
p employers, 
, 


_FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC 
{SECURITY BLDG. SPRINGFIELD, Mags. 


Opportunity 
Awaits you in the 
Classified Columns of 
Editor & Publisher. 
A. Situation Wanted 


ad will open the doors 
to big positions with 
reliable concerns. Sell 


yourself with the 
Classified Service of 


Editor & Publisher. 


A COMPREHENSIVE national 
canned food week will be observed 
throughout the country this year from 
Nov. 10 to Nov. 20. Plans for securing 
local advertising from retail grocers, 
wholesalers, manufacturers and others 
should be made at this time by the ad 
departments of all newspapers. As the 
national event will be held over two 
Saturdays, exceptional opportunity is 
offered for increasing the Friday adver- 
tising of canned products in each of these 


weeks.—C. M. L., Seattle, Wash. 


How about the bakery in your city, 
does it only advertise bread? Get the 
baker to place another ad in your paper 
selling his cakes, his soft rolls, his pies, 
his chocolate eclairs, or whatever his 
specialty is. A small ad on one of these 
two or three times a week will bring him 
more pastry business. Try running one 
ad on one pastry every day, whichever 
is his special for the day. This is good 
business that will develop into another 
steady advertiser—Ralph Gibler, Hunt- 
ington, Ind. 

An “Accuracy Race’ is being con- 
ducted by an Indianapolis newspaper. 
Any errors directly chargeable to any 
staff member are tabulated daily and the 
total marked on a “race sheet” each 
evening. At the end of the week, the 
staff member with the lowest error record 
is treated to a free dinner and an eve- 
ning’s party with expenses paid.—B. A. T. 


The Christmas Savings clubs plan in- 
augurated by banks and which opened up 
new advertising opportunities to news- 
papers might be broadened to include 
stores whereby a buyer could begin mak- 
ing payments now on Christmas gifts to 
be delivered at Christmas time. Under 
this arrangement stores could afford to 
make reduced Christmas prices to attract 
the trade.—F. D. H. 


A good way to handle political adver- 
tising is to make up a page or more to 
run four or five times during the month 
before election and sell spaces for the 
full run, allowing change of copy each 
time. Such a page was run in the San 
Luis Obispo (Cal.) Telegram & Tribune, 
during August, appearing five times be- 
fore the primaries. It sold easily and 
settled the political advertising matter in 
two days of solicitation—Fremont Kut- 
newsky. 


Here’s a new stunt your suburban 
solicitors can use occasionally with suc- 
cess. The plan is now being used to real 
advantage by one of the solicitors of an 
Indiana newspaper who has “cracked 
some hard nuts” with it. When visiting 
one of the smaller towns, this solicitor 
keeps his ears open for gossip concerning 
any visitors to the town. He obtains the 
names of the visitors and the names and 
addresses of the hosts. He then calls 
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3% and 1 column sizes 


The International Syndicate 
Baltimore, Md. 
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upon the hosts and introduces himself 
thusly: “I’m from the Star. I understand 
you are entertaining some guests and 
would like to obtain the information for 
my newspaper. We have quite a num- 
ber of subscribers in this locality who 
are interested in such items, especially 
your friends.” Invariably he gets the 
item and it goes back to the editor with 
a memo request for its use. Meantime, 


however, in a majority of cases, the host 
likes to see what the paper is going to say 
about it, and this furnishes. the wedge for 
the taking of the subscription by the 
Try it out on some hard case 
surprise 


solicitor. 
some time. The results. may 
you.—B. A. T. 


for 


October 30, 1926 


TO SEPARATE NEWS COURSES 


U. of Illinois Trustees Approve Plan 


for Complete Journalism Dept. 


Tke board of trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois has approved a plan for 
the establishment of a School of Journal- 
ism at the university, separating these 
courses from the department of English 
and opening the way for the ultimate 
expansion of this course of study. 

The Illinois Press Association at its 
recent meeting unanimously adopted a 
resolution asking for this step and W. J. 
Smith, editor of the Waukegan Sun; 
John Harrison, editor of the Danville 
Commercial News; Harry U. Bailey, 
former president of the association, edi- 
tor of the Princeton Republican; D. W. 
Grandon, editor of Sterling and LaSalle 
newspapers and James McClure, editor 
of the Carlinville Republican, represent- 
ing the association, joined with President 
Kinley in presenting the resolutions to 
the board. 

Details of the new school’s organization 
are yet to be worked out and the state 
press organization will continue to act in 
an advisory capacity in that undertaking. 
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AN entertaining story, as well as a 
novel feature can be built around 
“badges.” Have the staff photographer 
get pictures of various official badges 
worn by men and women of your city— 
such as firemen, game wardens, inspec- 
tors, motormen, conductors, watchmen, 
patrolmen, etc., etc—and use them to 
illustrate a yarn explaining their various 
meanings and uses.—M. V. Briggs, 
Duluth. : 


“Why Men Get Drunk” was the title 
to a timely and fascinating interview 
story in-the Milwaukee (Was.)- Journal 
recently. Prominent people of the city 
gave their views on why they get drunk 
at times. Some of the subjects of the 
interview were mentioned by name; 
others, because of the personal nature of 
the matter, were partially identified by 
their position in the city but were not 
mentioned by name—Ruben Levin, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


An especial courtesy is afforded and 
new interest created in the daily hotel list 
by the heading given those on the hotel 
registers of the town by the Longview 
Daily News, which heads this box of visi- 
tors “The City’s Guests.”.—C. M. L. 
Seattle. 


The postofice pen has been more or 
less of a standing joke all over the na- 
tion. Now Postmaster General New has 


UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 
World Building New York 


taken it upon himself to overcome the 
blunted points of the ancient and dis- 
honored pens by ordering 40,000 gross 
of new ones for the next year. The local 
postoffice angle can be made into a serious 
or humorous yarn which will please a 
lot of persons.—A. C. R., Superior, Wis. 


Tomorrow’s News Today 


Ask any one of our 
client editors what 
that means. 


NEA Service, Inc., 


1200 West Third Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


if 


A feature that has proved popular in 
one New England newspaper is a daily 
three-column cut of some attractive sec- 
tion of the state with a short description 
of that place underneath. A_ standing 
head runs over the top of it “What You 
Should See In —”’ This has aided in 
building up circulation in the more remote 
sections besides being a help in the pub- 
licity program of that state—L. Eg 
Richwagen. 


In some communities women take their 
political rights seriously. In others, they 
ignore their poll privileges or neglect them 
pitifully. How many women in your 
community voted at the last election? 
How many will vote next time?—H. J. B. 


If your newspaper is in a university 
town, a story on the inventions and dis- 
coveries of professors in the institution 
in recent years and the profits they have 
made therefrom (which can be obtained 
from county income tax files) should 


prove a good yarn.—Ruben Levin. 


How To Play 


GOLF 


By JOHNNY FARRELL 


Famous Teacher of That Game 
24 LESSONS 
Illustrated 
For release daily 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. — 
New York City | 


Kerney’s Story | 
: 

of Wilson | 

for the first time released for 


NEWSPAPERS 


| 
is being bought by editors from | 
| 


coast to coast 


—= 


Territory closing rapidly : 

| 

The McClure Newspaper Syndicate’ 
373 Fourth Avenue New York 
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E.R 


Editors’ Feature 
Service 


Over. 100 independent news- 
papers throughout the coun- — 
try subscribe to this : fine 
daily service as a protection 
against rising feature costs. 


Six Pages Daily 5 
Illustrations in Mat Form 


Write or wire for samples, 
price and territory. 
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Besides being the greatest industrial state in the Union whose manufactured products run into the billions, and 
giving employment to a great army of labor whose annual payroll runs into the hundreds of millions, Pennsyl- 
vania is also a great agricultural state whose annual crop is valued over $500,000,000. Crop production is var- 
ied in all parts of the state, the cereals, forage crops, fruits, and all that the temperate zone raises. The crops 
are spread evenly through the whole list with large diversification, and consequent steadiness of prosperity. 
Pennsylvania is the logical market for the national advertiser seeking distribution for his products. In this 
territory of 45,000 square miles with a population of over 9,000,000 inhabitants of great earning and buying 


power, a newspaper campaign will do much to create sales for any meritorious product. 


Let these papers convince you with facts about this great market. 


2,500 10,000 2,500 
: Circulation lines lines Circulation lines 
TAllentown Call 34,188 10 10 “Pottsville Republican and 
+Allentown Call 23,207 10 10 _, Morning Paper 15,403 08 
+Beaver Falls Tribune 6,821 03 03 “Scranton Times 42,501 13 
+iBethlehem Globe Times 13,272 06 06 = _pharon Herald 7,236 0357 
+Bloomsburg Press 7,786 04 04 ssunbury Daily Item ) 5,442 03 


‘ : *Washington Observer and 
*Chester Times 18,612 06 .06 Reserict 17,384 06 


+Coatesville Record 6,834 .035 .03 WW t Ck t L al N het ae (EB) 11.826 ‘04 
**Connellsville Courier 5,928 02 .02 Wilkes Barre, Mas Toadies aah 26,204 06 
***Easton Express 34.523 10 10 +Williamsport Sun and 

***Easton Free Press ; Gazette & Bulletin ........ (ME) 29,890 09 
**Krie Times 28,596 08 08 +York Dispatch 19,955 05 
{Greensburg Tribune Review. . 14,883 05 05 ** A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, March 31, 1926. 
t+Hazleton Plain Speaker. ...(E) 19.582 07 06 ++Government Statement, March 31, 1926. 
{}Hazleton Standard-Sentinel.(M) : f ***Consolidated Aug. 28, 1926. A. B. C. Oct. 1, 1926. 
*Mount Carmel Item 4,229 0285 0285 +Government Statement, Oct. 1, 1926. 

*Oil City Derrick 8,191 04 04 *A. B. C. Statement, Oct. 1, 1926. 
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CIRCULATION GAIN 
IN THE FACE OF ‘DRY-GOODS’ LOSS 


@| Some time ago the publishers of The New York Telegram became convinced that an 
adjustment of advertising rates more in keeping with the increased circulation of this 
newspaper was only fair and just. Several of our friends among the department 
stores, however, did not share in this opinion—and when their advertising contracts 
terminated one by one they discontinued the use of The New York Telegram for 
their announcements. 


@ In terms of circulation such a circumstance is looked upon with some apprehension, 
as it is thought almost inevitable that a newspaper’s circulation must fluctuate with the 
increase or decrease of department store advertising. 


@] Consequently a startling paradox has been created. 


€] In spite of this loss of ‘dry goods” advertising, which The New York Telegram re- 
grets but for which it can offer no apology, the circulation of this paper has materially 


2S mee 


A Gain of 25,217 Over the Last 
Six-Month Period Ending 
March 31, 1926 


(Net Paid Average Daily Circulation for Six Months Ending September 30, 1926 ) 


| We believe the one outstanding reason for this circulation increase is that 207,706 
families of the alert-minded younger element here in New York buy The New York 
Telegram because it is the kind of newspaper they want. 


@ And this demonstration we believe clearly shows that The New York Telegram has 
a reader-adherence equalled by few newspapers anywhere today. 


Che New VYork Celegram 


Nat. Adv. Representative Advertising Department 
DAN A. CARROLL TELEGRAM SQUARE 
110 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK CITY Phone CORTLANDT 8000 


THIS. ISSUE: HALL-MILLS TRIAL VINDICATES PRESS AS JUSTICE SAFEGUARD 


Oldest bl, tshers'and Advertisers fourna Z in America ic, ! 


MEMBER A.B.C. Suite 17/OOMTmaes Bumping.) New Yorr MEMBER A.B.P. 
as 
42 °° STREET AND BROADWAY. 
Original second class entry The Journalist, March 24, 1884; Newspaperdom, March, 1892; The Editor & Publisher, Decemt 7, 1901; The Ed 
Advertising, February 7, 1925; Revised entry, Editor & Publisher, May 11, 1916, at the Past Office Beas ce York, ee vee Peehet Ree a 30, 1999; 


The fiction Rad er. 
that helped to build the 
two largest newspaper 
circulations in America! 


Chicago Tribune 
FEATURES 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 
The Gumps by Sidney Smith 
Gasoline Alley by Frank King 
Harold Teen by Carl Ed 
Winnie Winkle by Branner 
Moon Mullins by Frank Willard 
Smitty by Walter Berndt 
Little Orphan Annie by Harold Gray 
SUNDAY 
Hill page 
Texas Slim by Ferd Johnson 
DAILY 
Jinglets by Al Posen 
John TT. McCutcheon’s Crossed 
Wires 
DAILY AND SUNDAY 
McCutcheon Cartoon 
Orr Cartoon 
Gaar Williams Cartoon 
DAILY 
Blue Ribbon Serial 
SUNDAY 
Blue Ribbon Serial f 
Blue Ribbon Short Story 
DAILY 
True Life Stories 
WEEKLY 
Woman’s Page (Special) 
Embroidery Page 
Sport Page 
DAILY AND SUNDAY 


Doris Blake Articles 

Donnelly Beauty Articles 

Men’s Fash‘ons 

Women’s Fashions (Patterns by 
_ Manton Optional) 


SUNDAY 
Paris Fashions 
DAILY AND SUNDAY 
Cook Book 
Dr. Evans’ Health Articles 
WEEKLY 


Burns Mantle Theatrical Letter 
Mencken Literary Review 
Movie Letter 

New York Society Letter 


THE NEWS The Chicago Tribune 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 
1,082,976 Daily 763,180 Daily F 
1,244,316 Sunday 1,094,223 Sunday = 
= 
= 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 
Woods & Waters by Bob Becker 
Westbrook Pegler’s Sport Articles 
Walter Eckersall’s Football Articles 

SUNDAY 
Bridge Whist 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 
“In Motordom” by J. L. Jenkins 
DAILY 
Wake of the News by Harvey 
W oodruff 
DAILY AND SUNDAY 


Line 0’ Type by R. H. L. 
at’s Wrong Here? 
Farm and Garden 


Exclusive use of Chicago Tribune Newspapers Syndicate 


features has been responsible in a large measure for the 
steady, rapid growth of these and hundreds of other news- 


papers. Look at the list on the left and Buy Leadership ! 


The CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
sue=-| Newspapers Syndicate 


=z TRIBUNE SQUARE - - - CHICAGO. 


SUNDAY 


Pracitcal & Fancy Needlework 
Home Harmonious 


DAILY 
Sentence Sermons 


WEEKLY 
Book Reviews 
Confessions of Authors 
ustice Series 
eo Broadway” by Mark Hel- 


Donald Ogden Stewart’s “The Other 


i. Orr’s ‘“‘Borrowed Glory”’ 
Club Ethics by Maude Swalm Evans 
Cartoons for Fillers 

Po, Skippity. Puzzles 
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SENATOR GLASS 


ANSWERS 


COLONEL House 


Release January 9, 1927 


Mr. Glass’s scathing refutation 
of claims made by Colonel 
House in his “Intimate Papers” 
will be published in book form 
after newspaper syndication. 
The text contains about 50,000 
words and will be released in 
daily and Sunday instalments. 


D.P. Syndicate, Garden City, N.Y. 


Rights have been sold in the following cities: New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit, Washington. 
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Editor’ & Publisher ‘for November 6,°1926 


Getting the lion’s share 


is easy if you go after business with the right kind of advertising in the 

right medium. 

In Philadelphia you can do it best through a single newspaper, and at) ae \ 
one minimum cost. i 

Over three million people work and live in the Philadelphia- Camden 
trading area—America’s third largest market. On the accepted U. S. 
Census basis of 4.5 to a family, The Bulletin offers you the most com- 
plete coverage that can be obtained in this territory. 


Dominate Philadelphia / 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating 
in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


Che Ehening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


= 


Average daily net paid circulation for the The circulation of 


six months ending September 30, 1926. The Bulletin is the 
largest in Philadel- 


5 3 a 09 6 phia and one of the 
largest in the United 


copies a day States. 


Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin 


Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard 


New York—247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 
San Francisco—Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 piarxe St. 


Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 


(Copyright 1926—Bulletin Company) 
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Classic Vindication Of Press As Safeguard 


Seen In New Jersey Murder Trial 


200 Writers and Photographers Grind Amazing Grist of News at Hall-Mills Hearing—File of 300,000 
Words Daily Indicates World Wide Interest 


yOMERVILLE, INSeleneNove 4.-—Ex= 
Cagept at the national conventions of the 
ajor political parties or at some cele- 
rated world event such as the signing 
‘the Treaty of Versailles one does not 
mect to encounter such a throng of 
‘wspaper writers and photographers as 
lat which presented itself in the court 
' Oyer and Terminer here yesterday 
record the unravelling of the most 
iffing criminal mystery of the age. 

I have counted more than 200 men 
id women, representing all degrees of 
ithorship and the newspaper press of 
€ civilized world. The grist of words 
\d pictures that is flowing from their 
inds concerns a cast of characters es- 
ntially drab and uninteresting in all 
ial human relationships, but in the 
titude of defense of their lives before 
Jury of their peers in the circumstances 
this case they have taken on a sin- 
‘r mein that has challenged the imag- 
ation of the world and has offered to 
Wspaper writers a subject without a 


allel for all of the elements that make 
iminal cause since the trials of Harry 
‘SSIP wisecracking his opinions over 

feran newspaper men here call it 


© great human interest story. abbe 
es case has received more printed 
aw. It has become the topic of 
mdering conversation through all ranks 
backyard fence to the scientist Jectur- 

; IM university halls on the fathomless 
cat story of the generation.” That 
but that is not, primarily, I take 


ace in the newspaper press than any 
| Soviety. from the backwoods village 
feries of human conduct. 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


» JUDGE 
| CLEARY | 


Legal pit from which radiates the story of the greatest criminal cause since Thaw 


it, the explanation of the excited inter- 
est [| found here. Rather the reason 
lies in the fact that most conspicuously 
in this case the power of the press is 
ruling in behalf of an orderly society, 
responsible on even terms to common 


laws. Be it remembered that govern- 
ment had failed here. The _hatefully 


sordid middle-age “romance” of a hypo- 
critically minded cleric and a weaker 
vessel led to a foul breach of the laws 
of man and God, shocking the reading 
world and calling for legal retribution. 
But government dismally failed, for rea- 
sous apparent and to be revealed in this 
trial. It was not until the independent, 


fearless, intelligent, unpurchasable press 


began to function According to original 
principles that the masks were torn away 
and the majesty of law tardily rose from 
the dust in New Jersey. I take it that 
this is the real reason that 200 reporters 
have come here to tell the people what 
they are entitled to know concerning this 
grisly tragedy. Grant that it is the 
great murder mystery of the age, it is 
also the clearest vindication of the news- 
paper as the guarantor of justice. and 
right. 

All competitive and professional rival- 
eries aside, the newspaper man who 
stands up for conspicuous honors is 
Philip A. Payne, managing editor of the 
New York Daily Mirror. “An excitable 
follow,” some say, but whatever he may 


lack in calm and judicial temperament 


he possesses in stuff that took the lid 
from this fetid social and political cess- 
pool. Mr. Payne will tell you that the 
honor belongs more to Herbert B. Mayer, 


of his staff, plain reporter. So be it, 
but the tabloid was lirst to tell the au- 
thorities where to look for the evidence 
that is the basis of this prosecution. The 
detailed story of the exploit has been 
related in these columns. 

When the actual trial opened here it 


was a positive relief to at least 40 
veterans of the case who for months 
have been frantically chasing down 


rumors and reports until taximeters ran 
up a total estimated at more than $5,(00 
on false clues alone. The night of the 
opening day of the trial became a fra- 
grant bouquet to them. Their gay spirit 
was shared by the added special writers 
and photographers who have swarmed 
to this place and in the evening gathered 
for diversion at the Hotel Somerset and 
private apartments and homes rented by 
individual New York newspapers to 
house big stafis during the trial period, 
some leases being dated as far into the 
future as March 1, 

These trial reporters won their fight 
for position on the majority of eastern 
papers, at least, when Simpson sprang 
his surprise witnesses, although the word 
file that passed through the world’s 
largest portable telegraph switch board 
was below predictions and expectations. 

Western Union has installed a record 
smashing communications device. The 
switch board was first used for coverage 
of the Dempsey-Tunney fight, and can 
easily handle 2,200 words an hour. On 
the first day E. R. Visconti in charge 
of 28 picked Western Union operators 
and Fred B. Townsend, board man, listed 
139,175 words filed between 10 o’clock in 


JUSTICE 
PARKER 


the morning until six at night. The 
main wire room located in the basement 
of the court house lives up to Cocteau’s 
French novel, and, open all night, Vis- 
conti expects it: to handle a file of 
between 300,000 to 500,000 words every 
24 hours during the trial. 

In technical parlance, it is possible to 
“jack” 180 wires at one time into the 
board connecting up virtually any point 


in the United States with this New 
Jersey town of 7,000 population. 
Experts have rigged up a system 


whereby a “feature book” of 2,600 words 
addressed to a list of a dozen or more 


“newspapers by a syndicate can be re- 


leased at one load in an hour’s time. 
Copy, given a number which tallies with 
a list of addresses previously furnished 
Western Union, is sent from Somerville 
to relay points where it is received on 
wax paper run through typewriters with- 
out ribbons and is mimeographed and 
redirected into the correct’ newspaper 
offices. 

In addition to this switch board wire 
news agencies, the Associated Press, the 
United Press, International News Serv- 
ice and Standard News have a wire room 
of their own on the th'rd floor of the 
court house. A Morkrum machine pounds 


away within the marble court house 
walls. Telephones with direct connec- 
tions to New York and other nearby 


cities are also being worked almost co.- 
tinually. Eight extra girls are engaged 
in the local central exchange, plugging 
in newspaper office calls. Line men are 
still busy installing extra telephones and 
ielecvaph instruments in hotel rooms and 
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Principals of the Hall-Mills case run the gamut of a camera battery like this frequently these days 


private homes never intended to house 
the newspaper goddess, Speed. 

From the court room itself only 130 
newspaper writers are feeding the hungry 
snapping telegraph wires. 

There were at first only 79 seats al- 
lotted in the press section proper, but the 
press committee, appointed by the court, 
managed to obtain the 130 newspaper 
reservations. Swivel chairs were removed 
and folding seats substituted to make 
necessary room. No less a personage 
than Zoe Beckley, of Famous Features 
Syndicate, was forced to sit in the balcony 
on the first day. Close to the front sits 
Damon Runyon who dashes off a running 
story of the trial as though he were 
covering a football game or prize fight. 
One of the trial veterans here is Lindsay 
Denison, New York Evenung World, 
who scorns private houses and _ special 
wires and files his story “as I have al- 
ways done” with Western Union in the 
court basement. Virtually all the news- 
paper men are receiving a stenographic 
transcript of proceedings which are be- 
ing edited and sent out by editors 
assigned to the story. 

Only a few trained seals are repre- 
sented in the press section. Mrs. Henry 
Stevens, wife of one of the defendants, 
is writing the story for the Post Syndi- 
cate. Richard E. Enright, former police 
commissioner of New York, is reported 
as receiving a high stipend from the New 
York American. The New York Journal 
is paying Billy Sunday $200 a day to 
write fundamentalist details of the trial. 

On the other end of the financial ladder 
is Charlotte Mills, daughter of the slain 
choir singer, whose meager salary is $75 
a week. ‘Fortunately she has helpers, 
else how could this state’s witness ac- 
complish what she is said to have done— 
take the stand and write some 10,000 
words, morning and night stories, to a 
list of nearly 20 newspapers on Nov. 3. 
James Mills, the church sexton, is with 
his daughter, under contract with the 
Famous Features Syndicate. 

Fortunately quite a list of big names 
turned down the chance to come to Som- 
erville. At one time Theodore Dreiser 
was expected to write the affair for a 
New York newspaper. He asked, it is 
said, $1000 a day as his reward. He is 
not here. Edna Ferber wanted a min- 
imum of $1500 a day, according to re- 
port. The newspapers refused to pay. 
Mary Roberts Rinehart wanted even 
more and didn’t get what she wanted. 
Fanny Hurst is reported to have let moral 
rather than financial consideration pre- 
vent her presence in the case. She turned 


down an offer because to her the trial 
seemed “too lurid.” H. L. Mencken, busy 
last week trying on hats at a fireman’s 
convention in New Orleans, couldn’t spare 
the time. Sinclair Lewis and Eugene 
O'Neill couldn’t even be approached. 

Still the press committee continues to 
receive applications for seats. 

As Denison of the Evening World 
said “for the last two weeks every news- 
paper man in Somerville who has ac- 
quaintances between here and the Pacific 
coast was receiving urgent messages from 
friends on other newspapers wanting to 
know where Somerville was and where 
they could get a room.” 

“Men from Kansas, Massachusetts and 
Tennessee are making better arrange- 
ments in Somerville than those from New 
Yorlks,/ she satd: “They foresaw emer- 
gencies, while the New Yorkers were 
prone to consider it a suburban assign- 
ment. 

“As for seats in the court house that 
was nearly a pretty mix-up. The com- 
mittee was appointed by Justice Cleary 
in the absence of Justice Parker. The 
members of the committee went to Parker 
to see about seats. First he said he had 
no time to consider such a minor subject. 
Then the committee told him they had 
been named by Justice Cleary and the 
second judge decided that was different. 
In the beginning he said he would limit 
the press to 14 seats. He raised the ante 
to 125 later. Applications are still com- 
ing in and they are gradually being filled 
by the committee which is doing excellent 
work.” 

As named by the newsmen and author- 
ized by the court, members of the com- 
mittee are: Wilbur Rogers, Brooklyn 
Eagle, Arthur Mefford, New York Daily 
Mirror, Raymond Daniells. New York 
Evening Post, Adolph Novak, Standard 
News Association, and John Eddy, New 
York Times. All have been in Somer- 
ville since last July. 

The card of admission besides giving 
the seat number and the signatures of the 
city editor and a member of the press 
committee, contains the following in- 
structions: “This pass is issued and au- 
thorized by the court of Oyer and 
Terminer of Somerset County by the 
Hall Trial Press Committee appointed 
by the court. The pass is not transfer- 
able and may be revoked at the discretion 
of either the committee or the court. Only 
the holder of this pass will be admitted 
to the seat it calls for. This pass is in- 
valid without the signatures of both the 
citv editor and the press committee.” 

Where those allotted seats can sleep 


nighttimes is a problem that was partially 
solved by some papers which leased pri- 
vate homes to house their own staffs. The 
New York American has a house at 36 
North Bridge street; the. New York 
Mirror at 42 South street; and the New 
York Herald Tribune, New York Times, 
and New York Evening Post, have leased 
rooms in private houses, most of them 
on Grove street, near the courthouse. 
The New York World has two rooms 
equipped with wires in the Somerset 
Hotel. One entire floor in the same place 
is given over to the New York Daily 
News, which also has an office and dark 
room across the street. 

The Somerset Hotel, the largest of 
three in town has 25 rooms and is ac- 
commodating 125. On the left of the door 
as one enters a sign informs prospects 
that there are “rooms” left for visitors 
in the hotel’s ball room. 

Many home owners are taking in 
boarders that never dreamed of doing so 
before. Regular boarding houses have 
boosted their prices from $1.50 to $5 a 
day, although previously published re- 
ports of fantastic charges are generally 
discounted. It is said that one newspaper 
is paying $500 a month for its house, an 
unheard of rental hitherto here. Mrs. 
Levy, proprietress of the Somerset, in- 
sists she has not raised her rates, but her 
guests explain that what she means is 
that while she is still charging $4 a day 
for individuals, the old time price, she is 
packing two, three, and even five and six 
in a room and is getting that price from 
each of them. 

Other incidentals than high rentals give 
the town a boom flavor. The apparent 
prevalence of bootleggers for one thing 
and the large number of games of chance 
in operation. One newspaper man is said 
to have lost $2,000 in a few weeks. The 
games are generally friendly and remind 
one of war days in army barracks. While 
liquor is purchasable close at hand, the 
most palatable stuff is said to be sold at 
a roadhouse 16 miles away. It is re- 
ported as being “harsh but good.” 

The town, occasionally described in 
stories as “‘sleepy,” is certainly waking up. 
To heighten the illusion that a bit of 
New York has been transferred to Som- 
erville, tonight a beggar with iron legs 
panhandling near the courthouse was 
recognized as one seen frequently on 
Times Square a short while ago. 

On the second day of the trial a com- 
paratively small crowd gathered at the 
courthouse doors. It was made up mostly 
of excess cameramen who busied them- 
selves by taking pictures of a dog which 


joined the people on the court ho 
steps and waiting at various entrances 
snap pictures of important trial figures 
they entered or left the building. 

It was easy to crash the. gates ; 
gain admittance to the trial even a: 
it had begun and the seats were all 1 
sumably filled.. The password is sim 
to say very officiously “I beg your ¢ 
don” and push up through the tow 
people gathered outside the entran 
When the guard is reached the form 
is to flap a pocket book at him. He 4 
think you are trying hurriedly to sh 
him your press pass. If a guard see 
about to look too closely into your po 
etbook say importantly that you hay 
message for Senator Simpson and he 4 
nine times out of ten, if he doesn’t r 
this, let you by. 

The press seats are all numbered ¢ 
reserved. It might be difficult for 
gate-crasher to get a seat there, altho 
the writers come and go from the cot 
room during the day and there are { 
quently vacant seats. Usually it is p 
sible to find some spot with the phe 
graphers along the side walls. 

Judge Frank L. Cleary and Just 
Parker sitting together under a qu 
old English law that has produced 
court of Oyer and Terminer are striv 
to maintain court dignity under diffic 
conditions, a forced dignity that re 
lessly disintegrates when daylight ei 
and those sections of this sedate toi 
ship occupied by newspaper people ti 
on the atmosphere of gold rush cent 
read about in novels. . 

On the first trial day Justice Cle 
seized the camera of a photographer ¥ 
snapped a picture from the press secti 
breaking a rule laid down by the be 
limiting illustrations to views caught fr 
the sides of the room. Only 10 came 
men are allowed in the courthouse 
the Mirror alone, using two motor 
cles, rushed scores of plates from 
to the Newark tubes on Nov. 3. 7 
machines were sent out every two ho 
carrying pictures in batches of 25. 

In working hours the newspaper 1 
here are an industrious crowd with 
exception of those whose job it is 
stand outside the courthouse keef 
watch on who goes out and who cot 
in. After working hours, when the ‘ 
nity of the court has worn away, 
shying on the newspaper people might 
inclined to say the trial was one glori 
vacation. You know. One of tt 
things. 3 

While most reporters are incline 

(Continued on page 42) * 
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) NE of the crying needs of the Ameri- 
can daily press today is that the 
maler newspapers of the country 
Jecome “more mechanical minded,” in 
he opinion of Howard Davis, business 
ia of the New York Herald 
ribune, expressed in an interview with 
piTror & PusiisHer this week. 
| It is to satisfy this need, he said, that 
pe American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association is its new 


the as- 
‘ociation’s second annual fall convention 
mips held ‘at French Lick, Ind., Nov. 
0-12. 

Mr. Davis, who as treasurer and a 
irector of the A. N. P. A. was one of 
fe earnest supporters of the mechanical 
jepartment idea, outlined the ideals 
jisioned for this new membership ser- 
ice department, during the interview, 
nd went into detail discussing the sub- 
ject of publishing a well printed news- 
japer. Subsequently he introduced 
j\irthur H. Burns, the Herald Tribune 
nechanical engineer, who outlined the 
undamentals for making clear, clean re- 
roductions on newsprint. 

“It will react to the benefit of news- 
japers_ generally if standards of 
aechanical production are improved 
mong the smaller dailies,’ Mr. Davis 
aid. “Those metropolitan dailies that 
Te printing good papers are losing some 
jusiness because newspapers are indicted 
§ a group because a great number of 
mall papers are sloppy and careless in 
jeir composing, stereotype and press 
oms. 

_ “So many publishers fail to realize the 
value of a well printed paper to the 


eader as well as to the advertiser.: 


here is a great circulation value in 
ood printing. 
| “And as far as advertising is concerned, 
ome advertisers are inclined to place 
aeir copy elsewhere than in the news- 
-apers where their message will be most 
ffective, because they are afraid of 
“ewspaper printing results in general. 
low gocd is an advertisement poorly 
tinted? How much will a botched and 
-nudgy appeal sell? These questions 
te being asked by advertisers, and news- 
Apers must reply by improving 
techanical conditions. 

'“As a matter of fact, there has been 
onsiderable improvement in newspaper 
‘echanical departments in the last few 
ears. A number of new accessories 
“ave been added that make for better 
‘inting. At present, however, this im- 
‘ovement is monopolized largely by the 
apers in bigger cities. 

“It was largely to improve conditions 
1 smaller. newspapers that the 

¥. P. A.’s mechanical department 

as conceived. The benefit to bigger 
ipers will accrue chiefly from the fact 
lat advertiser-confidence in newspaper 
Production will be increased as 
echanical improvements spread to 
iblishing plants all over the country. 
“We of the metropolitan field will help 
trselves by helping others. We will 
jare our technical advantages with the 
aaller publishers. 

“Mr. Wines, when he takes charge 
‘xt month, will have the assistance of 
@ mechanical engineers of newspapers 
/ New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
hicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, De- 
dit, Indianapolis and other large cities, 
hich during the past years have by 
{periment developed new and more 
icient mechanical methods for improv- 
z the appearance of the newspaper 
-Joduct. 
“Newspapers. generally have much to 
lin about the printing of letter press, 
*e€ cuts and half-tone illustration. We 
4 Want to learn what kinds of cuts 
nt best, and what types of equipment 
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to use to improve reproduction. We 
want to work economies and increase 
efficiency. 


“These are a few of the things the 
A. N. P. A’s new service bureau hopes 
to accomplish. Then eventually the de- 
partment will seek to standardize page 
sizes and equipment, particularly press 
parts. This seems like a mammoth un- 


“A mechanical superintendent 
simply always make sure that 
printers are doing a good job. 

“Mats should be well packed so that 
the dead metal is kept in place. This 
is very important in preventing smutting 
of the paper. Casting boxes in the 
sterotype department should be kept 
well cleaned, and in adjustment. 


must 
his 


Howard Davis, business manager, New York Herald Tribune, and Arthur H. 
Burns. mechanical engineer inspecting that daily’s prcss work. 


deriaking, but it is possible and the for- 
mer will greatly enhance the newspaper 
as an advertising medium and the latter 
erase many present mechanical problems.” 

In listing recent mechanical improve- 
ments, Mr. Davis stressed the develop- 
ment of matrix making in this country. 

“The increased demand on the part 
of newspapers for dry mats has given 
the manufacturers an opportunity to 
carry on important experiments. There 
has been a 100 per cent improvement in 
America in the last few years in the 
making of dry mats. Then the intro- 
duction of the hydraulic press, supplant- 
ing the roller, has been, I believe, a 
great benefit. The Herald Tribune was 
the first newspaper to install this machine 
when it was brought over from Europe.” 

Many apparently minor details must 
be watched carefully to produce a well 
printed newspaper, according to Mr. 
Davis. ; 

“Any number of cases contribute to a 
badly printed newspaper page. The 
linotype metal may be wrong, or the 
stereotype metal. Careless moulding 
will cause light spots on the page and 
make the type look wavy and dirty. 
Then the impression on the press may 
not be just right or the ink distribution 
faulty. To make a well printed news- 
paper constant vigilance in all the 
mechanical departments is vitally neces- 


Burns took the writer verbally 
through the newspaper printing processes. 

“To insure a well printed newspaper,” 
he began, “constant watchfulness of the 
little things is most important. You 
must make sure that your column rules 
are straight, for instance, and that your 
borders are cut right. All the compos- 
ing room work must be done carefully, 
with close scrutiny of details. 

“The next step is in the sterotype de- 
partment. Mats must be well dried. 
This is elementary stuff, to be sure, but 
there are no special tricks in newspaper 
mechanics. 


“We have found that the best propor- 
tion of stereotype metal is 4% to 5 per 
cent tin, 14 per cent antimony and the 
remainder lead. The most satisfactory 
method, we believe of keeping the per- 
centage up is to add new meial each 
month in an amount slightly in excess 
of the drafts made and of an analysis 
equal to six per cent tin, 14 per cent 
antimony and the rest lead. We consider 
this is much more satisfactory than the 
toning system. The temperature of the 
metal is best between 650 and 750 
degrees. 

“It is important to analyze your lino- 
type metal frequently. We have ours 
analyzed every month, and have found 
that the best linotype metal is composed 
of 3% per cent tin, 13 per cent antimony 
and from 83 to 84 per cent lead. It is 
comparatively cheap to obtain such an 
analysis, but probably more publishers 
should do it than are doing it today. 
Variations in the formula cause linotype 
trouble, as everyone knows. Too much 
tin makes the slugs hard and brittle and 
the reverse causes soft and porous slugs. 

“In our press room we hold the theory 
that a great many’ newspapérs run their 
presses with too little impression, trying 
to get good printing from an excess of 
ink. We think that what should be done 
is to use as little ink as possible, with 
the impression just short of embossing. 
When presses are run with too little 
impression and too much ink the pages 
smudge a lot, whereas when you drive 
the type into the blankets you get a 
much cleaner type face and better print- 
ing. 

“Blankets on the presses should be 
renewed before they show a loss of 
surface or permanent imprints. This 
isn’t costly, it is just a question of con- 
stant vigilance. 

“Ink is one material which a news- 
paper uses that “is very inexpensive in 
comparison with its importance in produc- 
ing an attractive paper. There are about 
20 or 30 news ink manufacturers and 


PUBLISHING A WELL PRINTED NEWSPAPER 


oward Davis, Business Manager of New York Herald Tribune, Cites Ideals of New A. N. P. A. 


Mechanical Department—Burns Outlines Fundamentals of Clean Press-Work 


there is keen competition among them. 
This competition has led to price cutting 
and concomitant reduction in quality. 
Ink manufacturerd for the newspapers 
today tends to be light of body in color 
or poorly mixed, or it may be full of 
gritty impurities. It is difficult to set 
up a definite standard as to how ink 
should print as there have been very few 
technical developments on depth of color 
or covering capacity in this line. If a 
publisher finds that he is using more than 
two pounds of ink for every 1,000 8-page 
papers he prints, he may be sure that 
something is wrong, however. Usually 
the covering capacity should be between 
1% or 1-4/5 pounds for 1,000 8-page 
papers.” 

Of. importance in obtaining good 
printing results in newspaper plants is 
the arrangement of various units of the 
mechanical department, according to 
Mr. Burns. 

“The main idea,” he said, “is to arrange 
the plant so that the finished product of 
each department should reach its next 
step in production with the least pos- 
sible loss of time. The stereotype mould- 
ing department. for example, should be 
within a step. of the make-up tables and 
the stereotype casting foundry should 
be as close as possible to the press that 
1s in operation. The ideal plant would 
ot course be a one story building with 
the raw material going in one end and 
the finished product coming out the 
other. 

“Paper storage is becoming an im- 
portant item im newspaper operation and 
this storage should be as close as possible 
to the press room. Newsprint should 
not be held too Iong in storage on ac- 
count of its tendency to dry out and 
become brittle. We figure that two 
months is about the limit for keeping 
Paper im store rooms without special 
ventilation facilities. Ventilation appara- 
tus, while available, is, however, a very 
expensive proposition, impossible for 
most publishers to meet.” 


In speaking of press room improve- 


ments, Mr. Burns mentioned the fact 
that electrical control appliances have 
been improved on the last few years, 


making the press control much more cer- 
tain than it used to be. He declared 
the magazine-reel system was a vast im- 
provement oyer former methods of han- 
dling paper rolls. 

“There have also been developments 
in the dry mats, allowing more pres- 
sure to be used in moulding. More faith- 
ful reproductions of original zinc en- 
gravings are being obtained than a few 
years ago. 

“Better half-tone printing is being ob- 
tained by getting a little more impres- 
sion on the picture page by means of 
an over-lay. There are also several 
forms of make-ready on the market, 
which are being used with varying de- 
grees of success by newspapers. We 
have been using make-ready for two 
years now. Other papers obtain practi- 
cally the same effect by retouching the 
original prints. 

“Small city publishers,” Mr. Burns 
concluded, “should be able to turn out 
just as good newspapers as are pro- 
duced in the metropolitan field. They 
really ought to do better work, despite 
the fact that in the larger centers we 
have more experienced labor. The small 
city paper has more time, less editions 
and his press capacity is usually greater 
for his circulation than his metropolitan 
brother.” 


LEAVES DAILY FIELD 
Brooktield (Mo.) Daily Budget this 


week changed from a daily to the tri- 
weekly field, leaving the Brookfield Argus 
alone in the daily field at Brookfield. 
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DICKEY WINS $5,000,000 
SUIT FOR LIBEL 
K. C. Journal-Post Publisher Victor 


Brought by 
Former Governor 


in Case 


Davis 


(By Telegraph to Eviror & PUBLISHER) 


Kansas Crry, Noy. 4.—The $5,000,000 
libel suit of Jonathan M. Davis, former 
Governor of Kansas against the Kansas 
City Journal-Post and its owner, Walter 
S. Dickey, ended today like Davis’ 
campaign for re-election adversely, with 
judgment entered against the former 
Governor, 

Attorneys today, as Davis was being 
counted down by more than 100,000 votes, 
made public a decree rendered by Judge 
John C. Pollock of the Federal Court in 
Kansas in favor of Mr. Dickey and the 
Journal-Post, and assessing the costs’ of 
the case against Davis. 

The judgment was rendered upon a 
stipulation filed by the attorneys in which 
trial by jury was waived and the case 
submitted upon the pleadings, the stipula- 
tion and statement of counsel. 

The libel suit was filed the day follow- 
ng the acquittal of former Governor 
Davis at his last trial on a charge of 
bribery in connection with the granting of 
pardons and paroles in the closing days of 
his administration. It was based upon 
articles published in the Journal-Post 
about the pardon and parole cases. Be- 
sides the Journal-Post and Mr. Dickey, a 
number of persons who appeared as wit- 
nesses in the trial were made defendants. 
These included Dick Smith, managing 
editor of the Post; W. G. Clugston, chief 
of the Journal-Post Topeka bureau, and 
Walter G. Heren, a reporter for the 
Journal- Post. 

In an issue of Epiror & PUBLISHER two 
years ago an extensive article related in 
detail how Mr. Smith and his associates 
conducted the exposé of Governor Davis 
and his son Russell, in the alleged pardon 
scandal. 

The case originally was filed in the 
Shawnee ‘County District Court in 
Topeka. Attorneys for the Journal-Post 
filed a motion for removal to the Federal 
court on the ground that all of the de- 
fendants except two were non-residents of 
Kansas, and that the two residents of the 
state named as defendants were fraud- 
ulently joined for the purpose of denying 
the others their constitutional right to 
trial in the Federal court. 

This motion was granted by Judge Otis 
Hungate of the Shawnee County District 
Court. The attorneys for the former 
Governor then went into the Federal 
court and filed a motion to remand the 
case to the state court. This is the 
motion referred to in the decree of Judge 
Pollock as having been withdrawn. 

The principal articles set out in the 
libel suit petition bore-on the Fred -W. 
Pollman pardon case, in which the 
Journal-Post told of the payment of 
$1,250 to Russell G. Davis, son of the 
former governor, in exchange for a 
pardon signed by his father. The ex- 
change took place in a hotel room in 
Topeka while representatives of the 
Journal-Post and others in an adjoining 
room by prearrangement with Pollman 
listened by means of a dictagraph, 

The governor and his son were ar- 
rested on a charge of soliciting and ac- 
cepting a bribe in the Pollman case three 
days after the delivery of the pardon and 
only a few hours before the former 
governor went out of office, Jan. 12, 1925. 


A short time later a second charge was 
filed against Davis and Carl J. Peterson, 
his state bank commissioner. This was 
based upon a parole case in which no 
parole was granted and in which no money 
was paid. The charge was soliciting a 
bribe. It was known as the Grundy case. 

The former governor and the former 
pank commissioner asked and were 
granted a severance. Davis was tried first 
in the Grundy case. He was acquitted. 
Peterson than was tried and acquitted. 

It was almost a year later before the 
former governor and his son were called 
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to trial in the Pollman case, although it 
had been the first one filed. A verdict of 
not guilty was returned after the jury had 
been out 32 hours. 


Following his acquittal and the filing 
of the libel suit, Davis became a candi- 
date for governor, waging a vindication 
campaign. He was defeated by more than 
100,000 votes in the election Tuesday. 
The only comment upon the outcome by 
the Journal-Post appeared in the editorial 
columns this morning. It read: 

“VINDICATION IN KANSAS 

“And that’s that, as the man said, rcll- 
ing down his sleeves upon completion of 
the job.” 


FORMING HOUSE UNIONS 


Manchester and Edinburgh Papers Estab- 
lish Pensions—Not “Open Shop” 


There is a definite move among larger 
papers outside of London to establish 
some form of “house union” which offer 
to employes the benefits of a trade union. 
One of the most discussed was that of 
the Manchester Guardian. Now the 
Edinburgh Evening News has established 
a staff pension fund, both the manage- 
ment and the employes contributing to 
this, and guarantees security to all em- 
ploves except in cases of negligence or 
misconduct. 


The firm promises not to pay less than 
trade union rates, and also to pay full 
wages during sickness and holidays. A 
staff insurance and provident fund is al- 
ready operative. Neither the Manchester 
Guardian nor the Edinburgh Evening 
News have definitely declared ‘open 
shop,’ but some of the printing trade 
unions take the view that membership of 
such “house unious” is naturally a blow 
directed at them. 


ASKS $50,000 LIBEL 


Kansas Weekly Editor and Politician 
Are Defendants 


Frank Hodges, editor of the Johnson 
County (Kan.) Democrat, filed suit last 
week for $50,000 against Bert Rogers, 
editor of the Olathe (Kan.) Mirror, and 
John Breyfogle, politician, charging an 
article in last week’s Mirror libeled 
Hodges and his brother, by asserting they 
were tax dodgers. 


Mr. Hodges is director of several 
banks. His brother is George H. Hodges, 


former governor of Kansas. 


DAVIDSON SELLS HIS 
CALGARY ALBERTAN 


Was Founder and Publisher for 25 
Years—G. M. Bell and Charles 
Campbell New Owners—Price 
Not Disclosed 


The Galgary (Alta.) Albertan, Al- 
berta’s only morning newspaper has been 
sold to George M. Bell and Charles 
Campbell, according to an announcement 
appearing in the Albertan, Noy. l. No 
price was given. The paper will be en- 
larged and new mechanical equipment 
added. In addition to special news and 
feature services, the full Canadian and 
Associated Press reports will be re- 
ceived. 

W. M. Davidson founded the Albertan 
in 1902 and has published it continuously 
since that year. Mr. Bell was associated 
in the publication of the Regina (Sask.) 
Leader and Post interests, allied with the 
Saskatoon Star and Phoenix, but has 
never been an active newspaper worker. 
Mr. Campbell was publisher of the Van- 
couver World and Vancouver Star, and 
is now publisher of the Edmonton Bulle- 
tin, the oldest newspaper in Canada, be- 
tween Winnipeg and the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Mr. Bell is also associated with 
Mr. Campbell in the Bulletin. 

Harry J. Ford will continue as busi- 
ness manager of the Albertan, but there 
is no announcement available as to the 
editorial staff. Publishers statement be- 
ing without a morning paper, the Albertan 
will issue an early edition to reach the 
capitol city readers by breakfast time. 

W. M. Davidson, retiring publisher and 
editor, has hit hard persistently for every 
cause he has backed and enjoys a reputa- 
tion as an able and fearless editorial 
writer. 


LORENZ ESCAPES JAIL 


Court Holds Six Months Sentence in 
Error After Payment of Fine 


Arthur Lorenz, former editor of a 
German newspaper, printed in Chicago, 
has been relieved of a six months 
sentence for criminal libel, the supreme 
court holding that the statute under 
which Lorenz was convicted provided for 
fine or imprisonment, but not both. 
Lorenz paid a fine of $1 and costs but 
was later sentenced to six months when 
the American Legion insisted upon 


BUST OF C. P. SCOTT, VETERAN MANCHESTER 
EDITOR, PRESENTED TO CITY 


C. P. Scott, for 55 years editor of the Manchester (England) Guardian was 
honored on his 80th birthday recently when a bust of the noted editor executed by 
Jacob Epstein, the famous sculptor, was presented to the city of Manchester by 


Lord Derby. 


The bust was purchased by private subscription. 


Present at the 


ceremony were those shown above (left to right) Jacob Epstein, C. P. Scott, the 
Lord Mayor of Manchester, who accepted the gift on behalf of the city, Lord Derby 
and Sir Perey Woodhouse, president of the local Chamber of Commerce. 


heavier punishment. Judge Eller, 
fore whom Lorenz appealed his pr 
sentence, interpreted the statute to e 
the double sentence but the attorney | 
eral’s office took an appeal, the supr 
court sustaining Judge Eller. 

The supreme court said: “It may 
that this construction allows Lorenz 
select his own penalty and to escape y 
a punishment entirely disproportionat 
his crime. But if this be true, the bl 
therefor, must rest with the crim 
court and its state’s attorney, who st 
by in three courts and allowed the e1 
to go uncorrected. This court car 
correct or modify sentences but in 
case can only determine the legal ef 
of that imposed by the criminal cou 


DAILY WINS LIBEL SUIT 


Judge Gives Directed Verdict in Bel 
of Raleigh (N. C.) Times 


The suit brought by Dr. J. R. Pent 
of Concord, against the Raleigh (N. 
Times, and John A, Park, president 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers — 
sociation, publisher, and Oscar J. Co 
editor, in which the minister sought 
recover damages to the extent of $25, 
for alleged libel, ended last week w 
Judge A. M. Stack, presiding over 
perior Court of Cabarrus county, direc 
a judgment as of non-suit. Notice 
appeal was filed by the plaintiff. 

The defense argued that an edito 
appearing in the Raleigh Times, in wh 
Dr. Pentuff was called an “immigrant 
noramus,” and which further stated t 
he was so discourteous and unmanne 
that he had to be “suppressed” by Chi 
man Connor, of the education commi 
of the house of representatives, bef 
whom he appeared as a witness, did 
mention the plaintiff's profession oj 
preacher, and therefore did not injure | 
personally. This argument was upheld 
the court. 


REWARD TO MELLETT’S WIDO! 


McDermott’s Brother, Who Caused 
Arrest, Offers Her $5,000 


Thomas. McDermott, who surrende 
to Ohio authorities his brother 1} 
wanted in connection with the murder 
Don Mellett, editor of the Canton (| 
News, has written Mellett’s widow 
Indianapolis asking her to accept 
$5,000 reward offered for the arrest 
the “key witness.” ; ) 

Mrs. Mellett, who with her four ¢ 
dren is now. living in Indianapolis, is 
decided whether or not to accept the 
ward. : 

“Being the one who found Patrick 
brought him to Nanty Glo, Pa., I beli 
I am entitled to the reward,” McDern' 
wrote Mrs. Mellett. “I could not, and 
member of the family could, accept | 
reward. It is my desire and the de 
of the entire family that the reward 
turned over to you,” he said. 


POLICE CHIEF SUES | 


Brings Libel Action Against Editor 
Beloit (Ill.) Independent 


Police Captain Sven Kleven has 4) 
criminal libel charges against Bl; 
Hansen, editor of the Beloit (Wis.) | 
dependent, a weekly, as the result 
publication of sensational charges in 
Independent that the police head 
in collusion with a local bootleg ring) 

The charges were filed within a 
hours after the paper appeared. 
article demanded Kleven’s  resigna) 
and the police commission this week 
gan an investigation. 

Editor Hansen is under bond as 
result of similar libel charges against | 
by W. H. Arnold, an attorney, who 
attacked for his defense of the liq) 
sellers. 


SPHINX TO CELEBRATE 


The Sphinx Club, New York advei 
ing organization, will celebrate its ¢ 
anniversary, Tuesday, Noy. 23, wit! 
banquet at the Waldorf, James P. Gi 


is president. 
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'SENT a questionnaire to 500 news- 
‘paper publishers, Oct. 1, asking if they 
jid their papers to news agents and 
talers on a non-returnable basis and 
so, if they counted all copies pur- 
jased by the agents or dealers as paid 
reulation and if the Audit Bureau of 
irculation had ever deducted for left- 
fers in the hands of agents. Replies 
ere received from 283, of whom 271 
plied that they sold their papers on 
le non-returnable basis to news agents 
id 256 of these, or all but 15, said 
fat the Audit Bureau had never de- 
acted the left-overs. 

This means that the Audit Bureau has 
iducted news agent left-overs from the 
ports or audits of 15 publishers. 

In the case of some publishers, de- 
Ictions were made three or four years 
yo. In some cases the deductions were 
ade only in one year and in succeeding 
tars the same publishers were allowed 
| count the left-overs as paid circula- 
mm. In every instance the deductions 
ere made following the complaint of 
ie publisher and the consequent inves- 
zation and special audit. 

Wichita, Kan., and Sandusky, O., had 
vestigations a few years ago. Both 
(ffered deductions but both have been 
lowed since to report their left-overs 
paid circulation and the regular audi- 
ts have made no deductions. 

‘In New Orleans, however, an investi- 
(tion was made more than two years 
jo. The deductions were made then and 
ve been made each year since. In 
ouston, Tex. deductions were made 
om all papers in the year of an inves- 
fation and the Chronicle reports that 
is continuing to have these deductions 
t the Post Dispatch in the same city 
\ports that no deductions are being made 
news agent circulation. 

In a number of cases I find that papers 
ie the same ownership are working 
der opposite rules. 

Springfield, Ill, papers have been 
iged to deduct for unsold copies in the 
Inds of news agents, although the per- 
ntage of unsold copies amounted to 
ly 3.1 per cent and the Chicago and 
| Louis papers. which circulate in 
ingheld and its territory have not 
en penalized. 

Tt is necessary for me to tell some- 
ing of my own experience to explain 
2 full details of the system. Our sales 
| dealers and agents are entirely on a 
in-returnable basis without exception. 
‘Last summer we made a complaint 
fainst a competitor. After considerable 
asument we obtained a special. investi- 
tion. The investigator substantiated 
sne of our charges and our competitor 
iid a corrected statement, reducing his 
lid circulation by about 6% per cent. 
The investigator called in 53 of our 
u carrier boys and ascertained that 
ny were carrying a fraction over three 
ftra copies on a route. He counted as 
‘tras, however, the copy going to the 
(rier’s own home. His copy and the 
ler two extras were paid for. Our 
‘Tiers insist on carrying one copy for 
ir home and at least one extra for they 
“€n start a new customer and want a 
[ver to give him at once, without having 
walk a mile or two to a sub-station. 
‘metimes in throwing a paper one is 
viled by being torn or dropped in a 
id-puddle. 

[have mentioned this carrier situation, 
because I want credit for these extras, 
because the Bureau has no uniform 
€ and it is not customary for regular 
alitors to interview carriers and find 
how many extras are being carried. 
Jur papers are charter members of this 
reau. We have been audited for twelve 
irs. This is the first time a carrier 
S ever called in and questioned. Scores 
other publishers and circulation man- 
Urs report that their carriers are never 
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These interesting charges of inequalities in 


the application of Audit Bureau 


of Circulations procedure to the verification of newspaper circulation were made 


by E. K. Gaylord, Oklahoma City 


1 Oklahoman & Times, before the meeting of 
the newspaper division during the recent annual convention 


of the Bureau. The 


resolutions in which he codified the changes of procedure suggested in his remarks 


were referred to the Board of Directors. 


substantially in full on this page. 


Mr. Gaylord’s address is published 


We got our jolt, however, when the 
special auditor visited seven of our subur- 
He covered these in five 
On his return, he informed our 


ban towns. 
days. 


circulation manager he had found some 


E. K. Gaylord 


left-overs. The 
replied, 

“Well, we have a leeway of 5 per cent 
and the left-overs do not amount to 5 
per cent.” 

“Oh, no,” said the auditor, “The 5 per 
cent margin applies only to news dealers, 
and agents sales must be net and the left- 
overs deducted.” 

We informed him there was no rule of 
the A. B. C. for such procedure, 

He said, “Nevertheless, that’s the rule.” 

He returned to Chicago and in due 
time we received a letter from Mr. 
Clague advising us that our competitor 
would file a corrected publisher’s state- 
ment and that something over 1,200 copies 
would be deducted from our morning 
circulation, 1,400 from our Sunday circu- 
lation and more than 1,900 from our 
evening circulation. He did not state 
why the deductions were to be made. We 
wrote at once asking him to tell us 
whether the deductions were to be made 
in our city, suburban or country circula- 
tion and whether on carriers, news 
dealers or mailing lists, that if we were 
making wrong records or violating any 
rules we wanted to know in what way 
and we wanted a chance to put our circu- 
lation on a solid basis. 

We received no answer. Two weeks 
later we wrote again. This time a letter 
came from Mr. Chandler, chief auditor 
from which I quote :— 

“So far as the outside investigation is 
concerned, either on your own or the 
competing papers, would say that accord- 
ing to the standard practice of the 
Bureau, we cannot give out any detailed 
information. Neither can we express 
any opinion as to your intentions in the 
treatment of distributors.” 

Not satisfied with the situation, how- 
ever, I sent our business manager and our 
circulation manager to Chicago and they 
had a two days’ argument with Mr. 
Clague and Mr. Chandler, but were per- 
sistently and repeatedly refused any in- 


manager immediately 


formation as to the reason for the deduc- 
tions. The Bureau maintained that all 
publishers were making these deductions, 
excepting ourselves. Our representatives 
denied this, showed letters from many 
circulation managers saying they did not 
make these deductions. The Bureau still 
denied that that was the case. 

The questionnaire proves that other 
publishers have had to suffer arbitrary 
deductions without information as to 
where the deductions were made. Does 
the Audit Bureau desire to make a 
Mussolini out of every one of its auditors 
who shall have autocratic power to fine 
you as much or as little of your circula- 
tion as he may desire? 

At the end of the first day’s session, 
our business manager and circulation 
manager called on Mr. Eisenlord, circu- 
lation manager of the Chicago Daily 
News, and asked him if he counted the 
left-overs in the hands of news agents as 
paid circulation. He said he did and that 
the Audit Bureau had never made deduc- 
tions for them. 

The next day they reported to Mr. 
Clague and Mr. Chandler. that Mr. Eisen- 
lord said that he counted his left-overs as 
paid circulation and Mr. Clague immedi- 
ately said that that was not true. I leave 
it to you as to whether Mr. Ejsenlord or 
Mr. Clague knows the most about the cir- 
culation department of the Chicago News. 

It happens that the Chicago Daily 
News is owned by Walter A. Strong, 
who is the secretary of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations and one of the newspaper 
directors. Marco Morrow is a director 
of the A. B. C. in the farm paper divi- 
sion. He is also general manager of 
two newspapers and I have a reply from 
one of his papers, saying that the Audit 
Bureau has made no deductions for their 
left-overs. 

A publisher in a city near the million 
size reports that an auditor once sought 
to make these deductions on his paper, 
but he appealed to the Bureau and they 
decided not to make the deduction. 
Papers like the New York Times, Kan- 
sas City Star, San Francisco, Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh papers state that the 
Bureau does not make deductions: for 
their left-overs. 

I quote from the reply of the New 
York Daily News, answering the ques- 
tion if the A. B. C. had ever made de- 
ductions for copies left unsold in the 
hands of news agents. 

“No, because we have no condition 
where the dealers draw such excess. 
Frankly, unsold copies in the hands of 
the dealer is not legitimate circulation and 
should not be counted as such * * * 
The Audit Bureau of Circulations has 
checked up on our country and suburban 
news dealers on or about-the time the 
annual audit is taken. If they had found 
any conditions where dealers were actu- 
ally drawing excess copies for which they 
had no sale, we believe the Bureau would 
be within their rights to deduct such ex- 
cess in arriving at the actual net circu- 
lation.” 

This paper has the largest circulation 
in America. They have phenomenal 
news agents in New York City territory 
or else it was a phenomenal auditor the 
A. B. C. sent to make a test of their news 
agents. You would think there would be 
at least one copy left over out of more 
than a million circulation each day. 

Since our special audit we have kept a 
card index system and required all news 
agents and dealers to report weekly or 
monthly the number of left-overs which 
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MAYS A. B. C. RULES PREVENT COMPLETE AUDITS 


aylord of Oklahoma City, Roused by Unexplained Deductions 


from Net Paid by Special Auditor, 
Charges Discrimination Against Complaining Publishers and 


Use of Unpublished Regulations 


they failed to sell. We find that we shall 
average about 3 per cent with both news 
agents and news dealers. 

There is no separation in our lists 
between news agents and news dealers. 
In fact, we don’t know what a news agent 
is. The rules of the A. B. C. do not men- 
tion the word “agent.” They define inde- 
pendent carrier and regular carrier and 
provide that independent carriers shall be 
listed with dealers, without separating the 
figures. The word “agent” does not 
appear in the auditor’s report under the 
heading of either city circulation or 
suburban circulation. It does appear 
combined with dealers under the head of 
country circulation, but they do not define 
dealers. 

If it is wrong to count left-overs in the 
hands of news agents, but correct to count 
left-overs in the hands of news dealers so 
long as they do not exceed 5 per cent, why 
has not the Bureau required both its audi- 
tors and the publisher members to separ- 
ate the two classes? Why has it not pub- 
lished this hidden rule which has been 
used for four or five years in selected 
places and warn all publishers to deduct 
the left-overs? If it was wrong in 1923 
to count the left-overs in Wichita, Kan. 
or Tampa, Fla., why wasn’t it wrong to 
count them in 1924 or 1925? 

Why has the hidden rule never been ap- 
plied except in cities where some pub- 
lisher has filed a complaint and a special 
audit has resulted ? 

That brings us to the question of regu- 
lar audits. I claim the regular audits 
are not thorough. In fact, I claim the 
Bureau is not in a position to make 
thorough audits. They haven’t enough 
auditors to make field audits. They 
check up your office records accurately 
enough. They test your mail list by 
sending out letters, but is very rare that 
they ever test your dealers to see whether 
they have more than 5 per cent of left- 
overs and it is exceedingly rare for them 
to interview carriers and news boys. 

The rules require that they shall list 
all towns where a publisher has more 
than 25 circulation and that they shall 
verify this list. The list appears in para- 
graph 25 of the audit. It is worth while 
noting that the list is headed “dealers”. 
Nothing is said about agents. Our last 
regular audit shows a list of 395 towns 
with 25 or more circulation. These 
towns have been listed in every audit but 
the list has never been verified. If an 
auditor were to cover four towns a day 
for 90 days, working seven days a week, 
he would still have thirty-five towns at 
the end of three months which he had not 
covered, in just verifying our own list. 

It is the custom of the auditor to ask 
the circulation manager for a galley 
sheet with this list of towns of the last 
date covered by the audit. Our annual 
audit period closes Sept. 30. The auditor 
always attaches a galley sheet of those 
towns for that day. If we wanted to 
add 20 per cent to our suburban dealers 
orders on that particular day, we would 
have at least a year’s notice that that is 
the day the auditor will pick for his re- 
port and we could show a fat increase in 
the most important towns. 

I have been told of one case where the 
circulation manager did that very thing 
and the advertising men for the paper 
carried around a copy of the audit to. 
show the merchants what a wonderful 
circulation they had in nearby towns. 
The list bears all the authority of having 
been audited, but it is not audited. Most 
of these special investigations have un- 
covered excess circulation which probably 
would have been uncovered by the regular 
audit, if the regular audit had been 
thorough. 

Many other criticisms could be made of 
regular audits if circulation managers 
were consulted. 

In the replies to my questionnaire, a 

(Continued on page 46) 
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W. T. EVJUE, MADISON EDITOR, ARRESTED 
- UNDER STATE POLITICAL LAW 


Candidate’s Campaign Manager Claimed Editorial in Capital 
Times Violated Corrupt Practices Act— 
Editor Welcomes Trial 


By BRYNLLY A. GRIFFITHS 


Wiliam T. EVJUE, editor of the 

Madison (Wis.) Capital Times, was 
arrested this week on a warrant sworn 
out by Harry W. Adams, campaign man- 
ager for Charles D. Rosa, independent 
candidate for U. S. Senate from Wiscon- 
sin, charging violation of a section of the 
corrupt practices act. 

The arrest of editor Evjue followed 
closely upon the heels of an _ editorial 
written by him in which he said of Mr. 
Adams : 

“Mr. Adams has been trying to con- 
nect with the state pay-roll for six years. 
When he tried to land the insurance com- 
missioner job in an early Blaine adminis- 
tration the practical Mr. Blaine had 
thumbs down on Harry. The governor 
let it be known that he didn’t propose to 
give one of the apples of the patronage 
list to a man who had supported Lenroot 
in 1920. It is also pointed out that al- 
though Mr. Adams, as the pilot of the 
Rosa caravan, now issues statements tell- 
ing how the ‘Madison Ring’ has besmirch- 
ed the principles for which Robert M. 
La Follette stood that Harry was con- 
spicious by his absence when the old 
senator spoke in Beloit in the campaign 
of 1922. Then in 1924 Mr. Adams wound 
up his ‘progressive’ career by supporting 
Coolidge for president.” 

The above paragraph from editor Ev- 

jue’s editorial violates section 12.17 of 
the corrput practices. act, Mr. Adams 
~ charged, which provides, “no person, firm 
or corporation, shall knowingly make or 
publish, or cause to be published any false 
statement in relation to any candidate, 
which statement is intended to or tends to 
affect any voting at any primary or 
election.” 
** Mr. Adams declared, when the warrant 
for Mr. Evjue’s arrest was sworn out 
that the purpose of the editorial was to 
“bring about Judge Charles .D. Rosa’s 
defeat for office of United States senator 
by destroying the standing and alienating 
the following he has among the Progres- 
sive Republicans of the state, many of 
whom are subscribers to the Capital 
Times, to which they have looked for 
political information and advice upon 
which they base their decision.” 

He further charges that Editor Evjue 
tried to “alienate this great body of high 
minded voters from Judge Rosa not by 
directly attacking his progressivism and 
his record but, because I am his cam- 
paign manager, by attacking my record 
as a progressive and by destroying my 
standing with this great body of voters, 
you destroy his.” 

Mr. Adams denied that he has been 
trying to connect with the state pay-roll 
for six years, as Mr. Evjue stated in his 
editorial. He declared that his name was 
connected only once with a state position 
when, he said he was persuaded by friends 
to accept the office of state insurance 
commissioner. 

“T was at no time anxious for this 
office,’ declared Mr. Adams in a state- 
ment to Editor Evjue, “and felt more 
pleased than sorry that I did not receive 
the appointment from Governor Blaine.” 

Before the warrant was actually served 
on the editor, the latter wrote a page one 
editorial asking Phil La Follette, district 
attorney, to “issue the warrant.” Part of 
this editorial addressed to Mr. La Fol- 
lette follows: 

“T earnestly request that you comply 
with Mr. Adams’ plea and issue the war- 
rant for my arrest. I believe that a good 
public purpose will be served by such a 
proceeding. The subpoena and the sworn 
oath will then be invoked to ascertain 
the truth of charges and countercharges 
in this political campaign.” 

Coming on the eve of election, Mr. 
Evjue’s arrest: created quite a stir 


throughout the state and the story was 
headlined in practically every Wisconsin 
daily. 

When the da‘e of the preliminary hear- 
ing is set, it is expected that every im- 
portant daily in the state will have staff 
men on the job. The arrest itself is 
unique in the annals of Wisconsin courts, 
and it was three days from the time Mr. 
Adams made his charges to district at- 
torney La Follette to the time the war- 
rants were made out and served. 


FEW NEWSPAPER JOBS 
OPEN IN NEW YORK 


750 Called and Only 11 were Chosen 
During Last Six Months by New York 
Herald Tribune—Situation Simi- 
lar in Other Offices 


Job-seekers in New York are finding 

the positions few and far between in the 
newspaper news rooms, according to a 
survey made by Epitor & PUBLISHER 
this week. The usual large number, 
averaging about five a day, are calling 
on the city editors, and these gentlemen, 
while having little hope to offer, hestitate 
in some instances to discourage the am- 
bition of out-of-town newspaper men, 
realizing that new blood may some day 
be needed. Consequently the application 
files are growing bulky. 
“ An index to the general situation may 
be found at the office of the New York 
Herald Tribune. During the last six 
months approximately 750 men have ap- 
plied for news room positions on this 
paper and only 11 were placed. Of 
the 11, only one was a replacement. The 
others found new jobs created because 
of expansion and reorganization. 

The Herald Tribune has about 50 ap- 
plicants on the waiting list. Maybe it 
means something to have your name, 
letter, and recommendations on file in 
a New York newspaper office, but the 
meaning is rather dubious. 

James W. Barrett, city editor of the 
New York World, deplored what he 
termed was the false notion that New 
York is the only place in this country 
where a newspaper man can obtain suc- 
cess, fame and fortune. 

“Tt is too bad there is such a miasma 
of glory about New York,’ he com- 
mented. “Newspaper men come here in 
droves with the lure and nothing much 
else. They refuse to realize they can 
do just as well in any number of other 
cities, and in small towns, too, for that 
matter. Instead; they come here to be 
caught in this vortex. I for one wish 
they would move the newspaper mecca 
further west.” 

As a rule the World’s policy is to 
engage only tried men and potential re- 
porters are chosen very carefully and 
only on high recommendation. In the 
last six months this paper has only taken 
on four new men. 

“We have an active list of about 10 
live prospects,’ Mr. Barrett said. “Most 
of these are men working on other news- 
papers now, ready to come over to the 
World on two-weeks’ notice. It is a 
waste of time for. news men to apply 
at the World office for work. I have 


‘hired very few men by the through-the- 


door method. I know that if an 
emergency ever arises all we have to 
do is to put a notice up in the News- 
paper Club or some other point of con- 
tact, and plenty of men will apply.” 
The New York Evening Post took on 
quite a large number when it began to 
expand under the new ed'torship of 
Julian S. Mason, forimerly of the New 
York Herald Tribune. Of about a dozen 
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added to the staff, in the last two 
months, some six have been retained, and 
Vincent Byers, city editor, said this week 
there were no more openings. 

Mr. Byers is not prejudiced with out- 
of-town applicants. He believes, and the 
same belief is held in other offices, that 
a man is apt to get a better all around 
reporting experience working in the 
smaller cities where there is no city news 
department than just in New York. He 
has found that many good newspaper 
men come from cities like Syracuse, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, and Des Moines. 

“The main trouble I have found is 
that on an average only one out of 15 
applicants is a real newspaper man. 
There are a lot of misfits among the 
job-seekers. A great number appear to 
be men who have failed in other lines 
and want to try their hand at news- 
paper work.” 


NEW ORANGES DAILY 
TO START NOV. 1 


Courier of Oranges and Maplewood, 
N. J., Has Backing of Manufac- 
turers—Claim 16,000 
Initial Circulation 


The first issue of* the Oranges and 
Maplewood (N. J.) Daily Courier will 
appear on the streets on Monday, Nov. 
8. The management claims a guaranteed 
circulation of 16,000. 

The directorate includes such well 
known manufacturers as Col. Austen 
Colzate,°Charles Edison and Jav R. Mun- 
roe. Other directors are Edward C. 
Balch, Jr., John S. De Hart, Jr., Alfred 
J. Grosso, Charles C. Huitt, G. Clifford 
Jones, Harrison M, Lang, Arthur T. 
Muir, Wilbur Munn, William J. Or- 
chard, Frederic E. Reeve, Oscar Schoen- 
herr, and Peter A. Smith. 

G. Clifford Jones, publisher of the 
Orange Weekly Courier, is editor and 
publisher of the daily. James MacDon- 
ald, former Orange editor of the Newark 
Evening News, is associate editor. St. 
John McClean, former managing editor of 
the Staten Island Advance, is city editor. 

The news staff includes Allen T. Smith, 
East Orange, sports editor; Miss F. Ger- 
ardine VanUrk, formerly of the Brook- 
lym Eagle, society edicor; Harold Segal, 
formerly of the Bronx Home News, copy 
desk; John W. MacWilliams, formerly of 
the Newark News, George H. Faulkner, 
of the Newburgh ‘N. Y ’ News, Stephen 
Dick, of East Orange, and Louis I. Alex- 
ander, of South Orange, reporters. Irvin 
Jester, of Brooklyn, rewrite, and “Bus” 
McGinnity, of the New York American, 
cartoonist. 

Emmett A. Bristor, formerly editor and 
publisher of the Passaic Daily Herald, 
is business manager of the new Daily 
Courier. In the display advertising de- 
partment are George Keary, formerly of 
the Camden (N. J.) Evening Courier, 


Fred J. Kilgus, formerly of the Weekly. 


Courier, Eugene Tappen, formerly of the 
Newark News, and Anthony Geraci of 
the Paterson Evening News, head of the 
department. 

Carroll H. Shively formerly of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer is circulation 
manager. 

The new plant has been equipped with 
modern machinery at a cost of more 
than $100,000. The paper has United 
Press wire service, P. and A. pictures 
and N. E. A. Features. 


JERSEY NEWSPAPER DEAL 


Alex L. Moreau has purchased the 
Bloomfield .(N. J.) Independent Press 
from Col. Charles R. Blunt and A. G. 
Leiss. He is publisher and founder of 
the Freehold (N. J.) Transcript, and in 
partnership with D. Howard Moreau of 
the Flemington (N. J.) Hunterdon 
County Democrat. An interesting fact 
regarding the Moreau chain of papers is 
that they are Incated in a triangle and are 
approximately 5) miles apart. J. B. Shale 
potee as broker in the Independent Press 
Zen 


N. Y. WORLD GOES Q 
DRY MAT BASIS ~ 


Width of Rolls Reduced One Inch fri 
7212—Owens Estimates Resulting’ 
Economies Amount to $90,- 

000 a Year 


The New York World on Nov. 
definitely went on a dry mat basis 4 
clusively. On that date the width of | 
rolls was cut one inch from 72% inel 
to 714. | 

J. F. Bresnahan, business manager, 
formed Eprtor & PUBLISHER that the | 
cision to use dry mats exclusively f 
lowed two years of experimentation. I 
mats were first tried exclusively 
months ago. Now steam tables have bh 
ripped out, and wet mats discarded. | 

“We have decided that dry mats p!| 
duce much better printing,’ L. E. Owe) 
production manager, said. “We have a) 
figured cut that the resulting econom| 
will amount in our case to $90,000 a ye! 

“Reduction of the roll-width and p, 
portionate reduction in margins was ?) 
effected until Nov. 1, in order that «| 
mats might be given a thorough test. 

“The period of experimentation is n} 
over and we are entirely satisfied.” | 


IOWA PRESS MEETS 


Chicago Daily News Editor a Speal; 
at U. of Iowa Gathering 


Round table discussion of proble} 
which confront editors and publish: 
occupied the recent two-day session of : 
Iowa Press Association at the U} 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. “I 
University was selected for the fall me- 
ing of 1927 and-busimess matters w: 
largely relegated to the annual meet? 
to leave the program clear for shop tall 

J. S. Farquhar, publisher of the Ce) 
Rapids Republican, stressed the mart 
value of a newspaper as very clos) 
associated with the capabilities, versatil) 
and geniality of the active head of § 
newspaper, in his discussion of & 
“Market Value of a Newspaper.” “W t 
would the Traer Star-Clipper be with' 
Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Taylor or 
Winterset Madisonian without 
Smith?” he queried. “To have built ) 
a paid circulation of 3,550 in a townt 
less than 1,500 population on such’ 
paper as the Traer Star-Clipper is | 
achievement that places the names | 
Mr. and Mrs. Taylor on the highest f- 
nacle which it is possible for any coun) 
newspaper in America to attain,” he si). 

Congressman Cyrenus Cole, a ne- 
paper man of many years experiet!, 
who had first experience under Jats 
S. Clarkson, former owner of the J 
Moines Register, paid tribute to |). 
Clarkson as the “ideal newspaper write!’ 

“One way to be successful is to st< 
to a job,” Charles H. Dennis, editor f 
the Chicago Daily News, said in c- 
clusion of his speech on “Ten Tests f 
a Good Newspaper.” | 

Prof. Walter A. Jessup, president f 
the university, welcomed the newspar 
group and W. P. Wortman of the M- 
vern Leader responded: Prof. C. |. 
Weller of the school of journalism ¢- 
cussed the “Professional Side” and tt 
the luncheon following conclusion of 
first morning program H. D. Bree), 
president of the Chamber of Comme 
presided with Prof. Frederick 1. Laak 
speaking on “Our Estimates of One : 


other.” E, F. Tucker, managing direc 
of the association, responded and 
a summary of the organization’s 
tivities. Theta Sigma Phi and Sig? 
Delta Chi, journalistic societies, ent 
tained at a tea in the Memorial Uni! 


WEEKLY EDITION SUSPEND 


The Gloversville-Johnstown (N. \) 
Leader-Republican has discontinued p 
lication of its weekly edition the Ful’ 
County Republican. The weekly, whi 
was the oldest in its county, was founil 
in 1838. It became the property of § 
Leader-Renublican 12 years ago in € 
amalgamation of the Johnstown Rep 
lican and the Gloversville Leader. 


ge 
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FEW years ago the most popular 

illustrator of his day announced 
through the press that he was off to 
Europe to have a fling at portrait paint- 
ing in color. He had, he declared, ex- 
hausted the possibilities of black and 
white. Now he is back in harness again, 
continuing his inimitable series of black 
and white cartoons and illustrations. 

“T made a mistake,” he said. 

| With this brief:story, Guy Gayler 
Clark, art director of Street & Finney, 
‘'New York advertising agency, prefaced 
‘an interview the writer had with him 
‘this week on the subject of creating 
art for newspaper advertisements. 
“That illustrator quickly learned his 
‘tesson,” Mr. Clark commented. “There 
is no such thing as exhausting the pos- 
sibilities of black and white. 
_ “Black and white reproductions as de- 
veloped in the illustration of newspaper 
|advertising today in line cuts, plates, half- 
tones and rotogravure, permit the use of 
almost every media known to the artist, 
pencil, pen and.ink, dry brush, charcoal, 
i wash, oils and photography. 
i “The art director, creating copy for 
| newspaper advertising campaigns, has at 
; 


his disposal an infinite number of shapes 
sand sizes to work with. The mechani- 
cal limitations are much less severe than 
those offered by magazine pages. His 
latitude ranges from the 14-line rate- 
‘holder to the full page of 17 by 27 
inches.” 

' After this sweeping 
Clark launched into an entertaining ex- 
position on how these media and the 
space latitude were being effectively em- 
)ployed by art directors of American ad- 
'vertising agencies, in making advertise- 
ments that attract attention and sell 
products to the vast multitudes repre- 
sented by the circulation of this country’s 
daily and weekly press. When he was 
‘done the writer left the art director’s 
studio in the office of Street & Finney 
to read the advertisements in the news- 
papers with new eyes, noting the many 
‘technical refinements introduced by 
agency men to improve the artistic values 
‘of display space. 

| “Contrast,” the magic wand that turns 
the pumpkin into the golden chariot, 
“visibility,” qualities that furnish light- 
house rays in the blackness of printers 
ink, and “recognition units,” the joining 


jthreads that sew together selling ideas, 
ithese words, among others, were given 
a riper meaning. Mr. Clark also raised 
‘the photographer to a new high plane 
in the field of commercial art. 

“Pictorial photography as we know it 
'today,” he said, “is being recognized as 
‘a high form of aesthetic expression, 
worthy of permanent showing in our art 
museums. I believe that there is as much 
‘conscientious craftsmanship and inspired 
enthusiasm shown by the men who work 
behind the ground glass of a camera as 
by the artist who is painting easei pic- 
‘tures. 
| “The photographer also contributes to- 
ward the selling appeal of advertising 
art a convincing reality which is so often 
lacking in the work of a commercial 
illustrator. 
| “We recently had an interesting ex- 
perience with pictorial photography. Us- 
‘ing a newsy half-tone picture in our 
copy, we pulled four times as many in- 
\quiries as when we used a dry brush 
drawing, depicting a very similar sub- 
ject, executed excellently by a well 

Own commercial artist.” 

The two advertisements to which Mr. 
Clark referred were issued recently as 
part of the newspaper campaign handled 
by Street & Finney for the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company. The pho- 
‘tograph showed the wreck of an auto- 
mobile being inspected by a uniformed 
policeman under the gaze of a morbid 
crowd. It was set in the upper left- 


statement, Mr. 
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hand corner of a horizontal half-page 
newspaper advertisement. The text was 
so set as to give the effect of a news- 
paper story, with headline and picture 
caption, and yet without sacrificing the 
general advertisement atmosphere and 
the selling appeal. In black forbidding 
type these words compelled action: 
“What if this happens to you?” 


Guy Gaylor Clark 


In the second, and less productive ad- 
vertisement, the line drawing was ex- 
ceed:ngly dramatic, successfully telling 
a tragic story. A residential street scene 
was the background. Down the pave- 
ment a car was speeding. Directly in 
its path and before the horrified eyes 
of the driver a young child had darted 
running to a ball he had been happily 
bouncing on the sidewalk behind his 
parents. The child’s father was spring- 
ing to the rescue. The mother, her hands 
covering her eyes, was screaming, “My 
boy! ‘My boy!” 

“Of course,” Mr. Clark continued, “we 
cannot determine conclusively why the 
first copy pulled better than the second, 
but we have decided it was due chiefly 
to the photographic illustration. The 
picture of the wreck was real. The 
drawing, while beautifully done, was 
nevertheless fanciful, imaginary. It rep- 
resented ‘story book stuff.’” 

Reverting from this practical example 
of effective art in newspaper copy, Mr. 
Clark turned to a discussion of more 
technical consideration, such as how best 
to obtain visibility on the newspaper 
page. ; 
“Arthur Brisbane has completely ex- 
plained the advertising problem when he 
said that an advertisement to be effective 
must be seen, read and understood, in 
order that the article advertised be 
wanted by somebody,” he said. 

“Tt is the art director’s job to make 
sure that the advertisement is_ seen, 
otherwise it is of little or no value to 
the advertiser. 

“Visibility is obtained in a_ technical 
sense by the use of various contrasts 
which have a physical attraction to the 
eye. These may be contrasts of tone 
value in black and white, uneven space 
d'visions, contrasts of sizes and shapes, 
and contrasts obtained by emphasizing 
some point of interest in the copy. Striv- 
ing for visibility in a large measure ac- 
counts for the use of hand-lettered slugs, 
captions, logotypes, which gain emphasis 
by contrast with the surrounding body 
types. It is why illustrations are often 
put in -bullseyes, ‘eccentric’ photo-holds, 
frames, borders or vignetted shapes. It 


is why type panels are frequently set at 
an angle. It is why advertisers are 
often willing to pay excessive prices for 
white space. 

“Contrast of tone value is probably 
the most irresistible to the eye. It cre- 
ates an unconscious physical attraction 
drawing human eyes just as the beam 
from a lighthouse attracts the gull at 
n-ght.” 

Mr. Clark pulled a sheet of paper to- 
wards him to demonstrate as he con- 
tinued his discussion of contrasts. He 
drew three rectangles in a row filling 
them in with black, then added a black 
circle, and completed the horizontal line 
with a fourth black rectangle. He 
pushed the paper toward the writer. 

“On which of these objects do your 
eyes rest?” he asked. 

- Dhevcircle, 

“Naturally. Because of its contrast 
with the rectangles. It is an unavoidable 
psychological fact. 

“Now the average newspaper page 
with its series of column lines is just 
a series of rectangles. Editors frequently 
barely avoid giving headaches to their 
readers by throwing in a picture set in 
a circular frame. 

“Because of the rectangular effects of 
newspaper text pages it is much easier 
to obtain contrasts in newspaper adver- 
tising than it is in advertisements de- 
signed for the magazines. An advertiser 
to gain contrast must spend extra money 
for color in the magazines. He has 
infinite resources and weapons in the case 
of the newspapers. 

“These contrasts naturally vary to con- 
form to the type of message the ad- 
vertiser wishes to convey. If he wishes 
to be dramatic, he makes use of sen- 
sational angular and jagged lines, or con- 
servative he uses gentle space contrasts. 
For instance, you might well use jagged 
lines to scare people into buying in- 
surance, while your copy will be more 
serene if you wish to make people de- 
posit their money in a bank.” 

From his desk drawer Mr. Clark drew 
another advertisement for the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company. Like the 
one previously discussed the illustration 
was a photograph. Instead of being set 
in a conservative frame, however, it was 
represented as torn jaggedly from the 
pages of a paper. 

“A series which includes a great num- 
ber of effective contrasts are the Lister- 
ine advertisements,” he continued. “You 
will notice that when these advertise- 
ments are illustrated by human heads, 
the heads are very large, so large that 
they do not fit into the space assigned 
to them. In contrast to these big heads 
are the small listerine bottles. . Then 
there is the dark gray of the half-tone 
contrasting with the lighter gray of the 
surrounding space. 

“Then I am not a little proud of our 
own series produced for the Cammeyer 
shoe. The smallest object in these ad- 
vertisements is the shoe. The visibility 
is obtained by eccentric borders, and the 
shoe looms large primarily because of 
its infinitesimal size. 

“One trouble with many advertising 
agencies is that they are prone to sell 
advertisements instead of advertising. 
They seek to develop different advertise- 
ments because they are proud of their 
ability to produce ideas. In this respect 
they overlook the value of recognition 
units and the cumulative effect of con- 
stant repetition. 

“Bud Fisher is sold to his public 
through “Mutt and Jeff. He wouldn’t 
attract nearly so much attention if he 
turned about and ‘created two new char- 
acters. For nine years now we have used 
the same figure of the man standing 
on the lower’ opened drawer to advertise 


the estate of the late 


~ CREATING ART FOR NEWSPAPER ‘ADVERTISEMENTS 


Plenty of Opportunity for Dramatic Contrasts, Visibility and Brilliant Artistic Effects, Declares Clark, 
of Street & Finney—Possibilities of Black and White Inexhaustible 


the Shaw Walker filing cabinets. And 
think of the number of years Dutch 
Cleanser has used its lady with the stick. 
Of course the hunger for something new 
and different should be appeased. But 
you can produce something different 
without sacrificing your recognition units. 

“Consider what effective use of small 
space in the newspapers is being made 
by Horlick’s Malted Milk, which for 
many years has repeated its black cow. 
The success of such products as aspirin 
and Cuticura which have been promoted 
by repetitious copy is“also worthy of 
consideration. Thus for White House 
coffee, we have created a portrait of an 
old man we call ‘The Old Connoisseur’ 
and we are using it to link up all our 
advertising for this product.” 

Mr. Clark has been with Street & Fin- 
ney for more than 10 years. He was 
formerly. associated with Calkins & 
Holden and several other agencies. He 
was a scholarship student at the New 
York School of Art. After graduation 
he spent several years as a painter .of 
stage scenery, before entering the ad- 
vertising field. 


AIDS JOURNALISM SCHOOL 


*. 


Huntington Gives Valuable Books to 
New York University 


_Henry Edwards Huntington, who pos- 

sibly owns: the most valuable private li- 
brary in the United States, has just given' 
to the School of Journalism at New York 
University a most remarkable collection: 
of books and pamphlets relating to Euro- 
pean journalism, according te an an— 
nouncement made by James Melvin Lee, 
the director of the school. This journal= 
ism library was assembled by Hans H. 
Bockwitz, the great German authority on 
the European press and for many years 
director of the Buch Museum at Leipzig, 
Germany. During the World War he 
was director of the War Press Office in 
Brussels. 

Most of the journalism books in the 
collection presented by Mr. Huntington 
deal with the press of Europe and are 
printed in German, French or Italian. 
Some of the items are in manuscript form 
and have never been printed. From the 
research point of view possibly the most 
valuable part of the collection may be 
found in the items dealing with the writ- 
ing of news letters and the printing of 
corantoes which were the precursors of 
regular newspapers.’ 

The collection is especially rich in 
theses on various phases of journalism. 
These were turned in by graduate stu- 
dents of European universities as part of 
their work toward the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. 

One condition imposed by Dr. Bock- 
witz was that his collection should not be 
broken up and should be made available 
to students interested in the growth and 
development of the newspaper press. 


ATTACKS NORTHCLIFFE SALE 


Plaintiff Claims £3,000,000 Damages 
by Action of Sir George Sutton 


An action relating to the disposal of 
Lord Northcliffe is 
to be heard in the Chancery Division ‘of 
the English High Court, Nov. 29, unless 
the Attorney-General, who is a defendant 
representing certain charities concerned, 
intervenes. The action involves the ques- 
tion whether a certain contract for the 
sale of newspaper sliares (forming part 
of the estate) by Sir George Sutton (ad- 
ministrator of the estate) to Lord Roth- 
ermere, brother of the late Lord North- 
cliffe, and proprietor of the London Daily 
Mail and others, should’ stand. £3,000,000 
damages are claimed by Miss Owen, 
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DRASTIC DUTY ON U. S. PUBLICATIONS 
DEMANDED OF CANADA TARIFF BOARD 


Publishing Interests Ask Levy of 15c Per Pound on Advertising 
Matter—Say Canadian Editions Would Result—Board 
to Report on Arguments Soon 


HE application of the Magazine Pub- 
lishers’ Association of Canada for 
protection against the importation of 
United States periodicals came before the 
Advisory Tariff Board at Ottawa on Oct. 
28. The case for the publishers was pre- 
sented by the secretary of the Association, 
John Atkins. After outlining the argu- 
ments in favor of protection, it was sug- 
gested that a duty of 15 cents a pound on 
the advertising appearing in magazines 
and periodicals coming into Canada by 
mail, freight or express, without refund 
of duty on unsold copies, would be the 
most logical tax, as this was the rate 
of duty already applied on all other ad- 
vertising matter. As an alternative, it 
was suggested that there might be a 
specific duty of 10 cents per pound on the 
total weight of all foreign ,magazines, 
periodicals and newspapers coming in by 
mail, freight or express, without refund 
of duty on unsold copies returned to the 
country of origin. This, it was said, 
would be more comprehensive and more 
easily applied than the duty on advertising 
alone. Mr. Atkins summed up the prob- 
able effects of the imposition of a duty 
as follows :— 


“A. probable reduction in the sale of 
United States publications of from 25 to 
50 per cent. Canada would cease to be a 
circulation prize ring for American pub- 
lishers and a duty would assist in 
eliminating the high-pressure circulation 
sales methods of American publications, 
whose circulation is frequently based upon 
the money spent to obtain it rather than 
the interest of the subscriber. 

“Leading American publishers would 
likely print Canadian editions, specially 
edited for Canada, in this country, em- 
ploying Canadian labor and using Cana- 
dian raw materials. 

Canadian publishers not now publishing 
national periodicals. would develop this 
type of publication. 

“Canadian authors 
have a wider market. 

“Canadian publishers would be enabled 
by circulation increases to maintain their 
present subscription prices.” 

The application was opposed by R. J. 
Deachman, representing the wholesale 
news dealers of Canada, who character- 
ized it as a deliberate attempt to exploit 
the Canadian reading public and deprive 
them of cheap reading matter. He argued 
that it would be bad policy to tax Amer- 
ican publications, pointing out that Canada 
was now selling to the United States 84 
cents’ worth of goods for every dollar’s 
worth she bought from the United States. 
Exports of manufactured goods were 
never higher than during the past year 
and Canada was now exporting her prod- 
ucts to all parts of the world. He-con- 
tended that her people could compete 
with the best and yet magazine publishers 
were, by their action, instiling into the 
Canadian public the gospel of fear. He 
argued that magazine men wanted to 
have Canada hermetically sealed so that 
her people could not hear about the prod- 
ucts of other countries. 

In order to relieve the Canadian pub- 
lishers it was suggested that all raw 
materials entering into the manufacture 
of magazines should be made duty free. 
Another remedy would be for Canadian 
manufacturers, instead of putting out 
general propaganda urging people to buy 
Made-in-Canada goods, to advertise their 
products specifically in the daily news- 
papers and magazines. 

The application of the magazine pub- 
lishers was supported by speakers repre- 
senting various interests. Colonel J. B. 
Maclean, president of the Maclean Pub- 
lishing Company, Toronto, publishers of 
Maclean’s Magazine and other periodicals, 
declared that it: was unfair that he should 
pay $364,000 per annum in national, pro- 
vincial and municipal taxes in Canada and 


and artists would 


his employees $250,000, when Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis of Philadelphia got the full value 
of the Canadian market and sent his pub- 
lications through the Canadian mails for 
nothing and paid no taxes in Canada. He 
referred to the fact that the Rt. Hon. 
W. S. Fielding, former Minister of 
Finance, had once asked him if it did not 
strike him as being an outrage that Can- 
ada admitted advertising in United States 
magazines free of duty, while imposing a 
duty of 15 cents a pound on other ad- 
vertising matter. Colonel Maclean said 
that he would like to see United States 
publishers print editions in Canada. 


Professor E. E. Prince, president of the 
Ottawa Branch of Canadian Authors As- 
sociation, claimed that everything Cana- 
dian was minimized in United States 
magazines and the reader attempting to 
follow an article got lost amid the maze 
of advertisements for shaving soaps, pills 
and soups. Tom Moore, president of the 
Trade and Labor Congress of Canada, 
and J. A. P. Haydon, legislative repre- 
sentative of the Typographical Union, 
supported the application, but made the 
suggestion that lodge, trade union and 
fraternal papers which were not commer- 
cial magazines to sell advertising, should 
be exempt, but they agreed that if these 
publications stepped into the advertising 
field to any extent their exemptions. should 
be cancelled. They would not go so far 
as to support a customs revenue on 
regular daily papers but would. include 
weekly papers with magazine sections. 

A. H. Jarvis, Ottawa, past president of 
the Booksellers’ and Stationers” Associa- 
tion of Canada, said that if the Tariff 
Board could hear what the public was 
telling the book dealers about three-fifths 
of the United States magazines, it would 
be satisfied that a request for tariff was 
justified. 

Mision 
National Council 


A. Wilson, representing the 
of Women, protested 
against the entrance of objectionable 
periodicals, or those which influenced 
young Canadians to migrate to the United 
States. Dr. Gordon Bates, secretary of 
the Canadian Council of Hygiene, urged 
that something should be.done to check 


FREE PUBLICITY REPRESENTS HUGE WASTE 


° 
the importation of publications which con- 
tained matter injurious to the welfare, 
moral and physical, of Canadian youth. 

Thomas Walsh, representing the Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies of Can- 
ada, referred to many cases that had 
occurred where United States advertisers 
refused to contract for space in Canada 
because the overflow of the United States 
publications served them adequately in 
the .Canadian market. C. R. Conquer- 
good, representing the printing ink manu- 
facturers, and A. C. Batten, representing 
the Photo-Engravers Association, sup- 
ported the appeal, as also did Edward 
Beck, secretary and manager of the Cana- 
dian Pulp & Paper Association, who 
made the following statement with regard 
to the Saturday Evening Post :— 

“A copy of the Saturday Evening Post 
weighs one pound twelve ounces. The 
paper is worth 6 cents a pound, so that 
the actual cost of the white paper is 10% 
cents, and the selling price of the com- 
plete magazine is only 5 cents. In a re- 
cent issue there were 256 pages contain- 
ing 151 pages of advertising and 105 pages 
of reading matter. They charge $7,500 
per page for advertisements, $9,000 for 
the inside cover, and $15,000 for the back 
cover, for one issue; so that the revenue 
for one issue would be $1,152,000. That 
means more than $50,000,000 a year. 
There are 186 firms advertising in this 
issue, and only 32 of them mention Can- 
ada. I understand they have a. Canadian 
circulation of 110,000. Eact edition com- 
ing to Canada weighs 192,500 pounds, and 
a tax of 10 cents a pound would yield the 
Canadian Government $19,250 per week.” 


In answer to a question from: the chair- 
man, Mr. Atkins, secretary of the Maga- 
zine Publishers Association, stated that 
there were at present being published in 
Canada 16 English and 4 Fremch maga- 
zines. These had a capital investment of 
$1,500,000 ; an annual turnover of $2,225,- 
000; they employed 1,200 people, their 
raw materials cost them $1,100,000 an- 
nually and they served 450,000 subscribers. 

At the conclusion of the argument, 
which lasted from 10 a. m. until nearly 
5:00 p. m., Rt. Hon. George P. Graham, 
chairman of the Board, made the follow- 
ing statement :— 

“This Board does not undertake to de- 
cide large questions of policy. It is a 
matter for the Government. We want to 
get at all the facts on every application 
presented to us. Our duty is confined to 
marshalling the arguments on both sides 
for the Minister of Finance. We have no 
authority to tell the Government how to 


The above photograph shows the mass of expensively prepared press agent 
material which accumulated in the office of the Bay City (Mich.) Times- 


Tribune in five months of this year. 


The Times-Tribune has printed this 


exhibit on postal cards which it forwards to firms which send in free puffs, 
with the succinct remark: “If you did not see your copy in the paper 
perhaps you will find it here” 


‘ 
‘ 


arrarige the tariff. They,are responsibk 
fo the people. : 

“I thought some of you would hays 
poitited to some country that has a tarif 
on magazines and periodicals, if there are 
any, but we will delve into the matter ane 
obtain the information for ourselves. You 
are proposing a tax of 15 cents a pounc 
on the advertising matter contained ir 
American and foreign periodicals. The 
advertising in the salacious magazines, o1 
what. someone referred to as the ‘swill 
literature,’ is a mere bagatelle; so the 
only way you could curb them would be 
through the censor. 

“We will give your arguments our very 
best consideration, and make our recom- 
mendation to the Minister of Finance in 
due time. Meanwhile, if there are any 
further arguments on either side, we will 
give you 30 days to present them in writ- 
ing.” 


BUYS COAST WEEKLY 


Lowell C. Pratt New Owner of Selma 
(Cal.) Enterprise 


Lowell C. Pratt, for the past three 
years a member of the editorial staff of 


the Pasadena (Cal.) Star-News, ha 
purchased the 
Selma (Cal) 
Enterprise and 
will become the 
editor and pub- 
lisher of that 


weekly news- 
paper on Noy. 1. 
The Enterprise 
has ‘been owned! 
for the past six 
years ‘by Telford 
Work, who is: 
now director of 
public relations 
at the  Pacifie 
Palisades. Pratt 
is a native Cali- 
fornian and began his newspaper career 
on the Pomona (Cal.) Progress. For 
three years he was a student at the Pul- 
itzer School of Journalism at Columbia 
University, graduating with the class of 
1920, 

Following graduation from Columbia, 
he joined the Springfield (Mass.) Repub- 
lican as a reporter. In September, 1920, | 
he returned to California to become city 
editor of the Pomona Progress. Three 
years ago he went to the Pasadena Star- 
News. , 

The Selma Enterprise was established 
in 1886. 


Lowett C. Pratt 
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ATTACK AD SLOGAN | 


“It Pays to Advertise”? Not Inclusive | 
Enough, Is Claim a 


An agreement to discourage the use of . 
the slogan, “It Pays to Advertise,” has 
been made by the members of the direct | 
mail group of the Advertising Club of| 
Kansas City. =| 

“The slogan is not universally true be- 
cause it does not pay to advertise unless 
the service and product of the advertiser 
fulfills the promise of the advertisement.” | 
William G. Randall, executive secretary 
of the club, said. 4 . 


* os a 
PHILADELPHIA RECORD ELECTS 


Rowe Stewart, general manager of the 
Philadelphia Record, on Nov. 1, was 
elected president of the company. Thomas | 
P. Walsh was named vice-president, | 
Henry J. Rebman, secretary, and W. H.) 
Morrow, treasurer. Melville F. Ferguson, 
is editor; Hugh B. Sutherland, associate) 
editor and W. H. H. Neville, advertising | 


BRITISH ADVERTISING GAINS 4 


Space figures of British morning and| 
evening dailies for the first week in Oc- 
tober show that, with the exception of 
three papers in the coal mining area, 
every paper in the country has increased 
its space devoted to advertising over the 
totals for September. This increase was 
especially marked in* the Manchester. 
papers. ae - 
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NAUGURATION of the new mechan- 


Newspaper Publishers Association was 
welcomed as a worthy project this week 
by Peirce Johnson, of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, a New York adver- 
‘tising agency. Mr. Johnson is president 
of the Art Directors Club of New York, 
an organization of New York advertising 
/ agency executives. 

“The finest advertising art can be ruined 
| by poor reproduction,” Mr. Johnson said 
/in an interview with Epiror & PustisH- 
gr, “and any step taken to advance the 
already rapidly improving newspaper me- 
chanical product is worthy of hearty en- 
| dorsement. 

_ “TI have very little adverse criticism to 
offer the newspapers, anyway. It is amaz- 
ing to me, knowing the speed at which 
_ the work is necessarily accomplished, that 
_mewspapers turn out as good printing 
! work as they do. 

| “There has been a very, noticeable im- 
| provement during the last five years in 
newspaper reproduction. 

_. “I for onehhave had many old prej- 
udices jolted. Take for instance, the 
-newspaper half-tone. There was a time 
_when this was considered an impossibility 
on newsprint. A half-tone invariably 
‘printed in a dirty, muddy way. So many 
excellent examples of the use of the half- 
tone in newspaper advertisements have 
been published recently, however, that it 
would be unfair to single out any one 
for particular comment. 

“This improvement in half-tones I at- 
tribute to three sources: first, of course, 
the work of specialists in engraving shops 
who have worked out new and efficient 
high-light systems; secondly, improved 
‘methods of newspaper printing; and 
‘thirdly, the preparation of simpler and 
‘more suitable illustrations by the adver- 
 tising agencies.” 

; Mr. Johnson discussed the increasingly 
popular principle of newspaper advertising 
censorship, complaining that in his opinion 
‘the standards set up by some newspapers 
| were “too mechanical and often not elastic 
enough.” 

“IT am sure an effective compromise 
| 


. 
: 


might be reached which would secure 
more attractive pages for the newspaper 
and at the same time make it possible 
for a larger number of artists with vary- 
‘ing technique to draw for the newspaper 
jadvertising columns. 
_ “In Joseph Pennell’s book on pen 
draftsmanship, for instance, there are 
many types of drawing which should be 
good for reproduction in newspapers, but 
which are ruled out by the strict censor- 
‘ship rules enforced by the larger dailies. 
This seems decidedly unfortunate to me.” 

Mr. Johnson said that art for adver- 
_tisements to be produced in newspapers 
should catch the reader’s attention 
Quicker than that destined for magazines. 
The unusual, therefore, he said, is de- 
Sirable, and the problem of getting enough 
variety is one which advertising art direc- 
tors constantly face. Asked to comment 
‘on some advertisements which fulfilled 
this attention gaining requirement and 
‘still met the rules enforced by metro- 
politan dailies, Mr. Johnson particularly 
Stressed the current vogue of smart, 
‘modernistic drawing. 

i As an example, he pointed out the ad- 

vertisements now being placed in news- 
papers by the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, promoting Camel cigarettes. 
He also commented favorably on the work 
of newspaper cartoonists. 

“I don’t believe that advertisers are 
(making sufficient use of the technique de- 
veloped by newspaper cartoonists,” he 
Said. “They have developed a style of 
drawing on ross board or illustration 
oard that invariably reproduces well on 
‘lewsprint and which might well influence 
ne work of American advertising artists.” 
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N. Y. AGENCY ART DIRECTORS WELCOME 
_ NEW A.N. P. A. MECHANICAL BUREAU 


Peirce Johnson, J. Walter Thompson Company, and Directors’ 
Club President, Sees Advance in Rapidly Improving News- 
paper Printing—Discusses Ad Censorship Rules 


Mr. Johnson has been studying this 


ical department by the Americanidea in co-operation with L. E. Owens, 


production manager of the New York 
World. In his office he has the originals 
of several cartoons drawn by Rollin Kir- 
by and John Cassel of the World staff. 
He believes that the style of drawing 
represented by these two artists will play 
an increasingly important part in the pre- 
paration of advertising copy for news- 
paper campaigns. 

“Thin outline drawings are at present 
the safest style to follow as far as news- 
paper reproduction is concerned,” he con- 
tinued. “It is used all the time for 
fashion drawings, where it works out 
beautifully. But the agency problem is 
to get variety and not be dependent upon 
any one technique. Art directors of the 
leading advertising agencies are working 
on,this problem all the time, and I do not 
doubt that some day a form of art will 
be developed which will have variety and 
which will be particularly suited for re- 
production on newsprint.” 


STAFFS REORGANIZED 


Several Shifts in Galveston Following 
Purchase of Tribune 


Several Galveston newspaper person- 
nel changes have followed the purchase of 
the Tribune by the News. 

Louis C. Elbert, Silas B. Ragsdale and 
W. R. Roberts, who have been general 
manager, managing editor and advertis- 
ing manager, respectively, of the News, 
occupy the same posts for both papers. 

G. A. Seel remains as city editor of 
the Tribune under the new management, 
Changes on the staff of the evening paper 
included appointment of Robert D. Skin- 
ner, formerly marine and later city editor 
of the News, to be telegraph editor of 
the Tribune, succeeding W. R. Beau 
mier, who returned to the San Antonio 
Express staff. Charles Theis, formerly 
on the News as well as on Cincinnati and 
Houston papers, succeeded C. G. Adcox 
Jr., on the Tribune staff, 

A. L. Perkins, former managing editor 
and part owner of the Tribune, joined 
the Houston Press as Galveston edition 
editor. Adcox also joined the Galveston 
bureau of the Press. Charles Smith, 


for 


NEBRASKA DAILY OPENS NEW PLANT 


November 6, 1926 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


Nov. 7-13—Children’s Book Week. 
Nov. 8-10—Assn. of National Ad- 


vertisers, annual convention, 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Noy. 9-10—International Advertis- 
ing Assn., Ist District, annual 
convention, Worcester, Mass. 
Noy. 10-12—American Newspaper 
Publishers. Assn., fall conven- 
tion, French Lick, Ind. 

Nov. 15-16—Advertising Commis- 
sion meeting, Chicago. 


who was in the circulation department of 
the paper, became Galveston circulation 
manager of the Houston Press, 

Thomas Lester, formerly of the Galves- 
ton Tribune advertising department, has 
gone with the Automobile Finance Com- 
pany. 

Miss Lillian E. Herz, for eight years 
reporter on the Galveston News, left for 
a month’s stay in Washington, New York 
and elsewhere in the East. 

Stockholders of the Galveston News, 
Inc., have voted to change the name 
of the corporation to the News Publish- 
ing Company, which will publish both 
the News and the Tribune. Officers of 
the old company who also will serve the 
News include W. L. Moody, Jr., presi- 
dent; Mr. Elbert, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager; Mr. Ragsdale, secretary- 
treasurer. 


MONITOR MISREPRESENTED 


Christian Science Daily Repudiates Dry 
Circular Distributed in Britain 


An unauthorized circular being dis- 
tributed in the British Isles and misrepre- 
senting the Christian Science Monitor’s 
policy on prohibition was exposed and 
repudiated by the newspaper on Oct. 29. 

In an editorial on that date the Monitor 
declared : 

“The Monitor is neither pressing pro- 
hibition upon its British readers as an 
immediate and practical issue, nor does it 
predict, in the words of the unauthorized 
circular, ‘complete alcoholic prohibition 
in England by 1930.” 

The false circulars were sent to Eng- 
land by mail from Boston, Mass.” They 
were prepared so as to appear as official 
statements issued by the paper. The 
anonymity of the producers was carefully 
preserved, and investigations are still to 
be made to determine the source. 


The new home of the McCook (Neb.) Daily Gazette (right) is part of the new 
business center of: that city. At the left is a new theater building, while at the 
right of the daily’s plant, and not shown in the picture, is the new Y. M. C. A. 
building. The motto above the Gazette’s door reads: “Service is the Rent We 
Pay for the Space We Occupy in This World.” H. D. Strunk is editor and publisher. 
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MECHANICAL EXPERT 
ADVISES AGENCIES 


John P. Keating, Milwaukee Journal, 
Says Faulty Mats Are Detracting from 
the Effectiveness of Advertise- 
ments—Urges Co-operation 


The exit of the electrotype and the 
advent of the matrix have added to the 
problems of both the newspaper and the 
advertising agencies, John P. Keating, 
mechanical superintendent and production 
manager of the Milwaukee Journal, de- 
clared this week. He urged greater co- 
operation between the agents and the 
dailies in selecting matrices. 

“Men will spend fifty to a hundred 
thousand dollars on a single advertising 
campaign permitting the use of faulty 
mats which greatly detract from the ef- 
fectiveness of their advertisements,” Mr. 
Keating said. ‘Even in a first class mat, 
some of the detail is lost in recasting, and 
unless every precaution is exercised to 
procure a deep, clean matrix, the result 
will be smutty and shallow. 

“We have cases frequently where the 
depth of the mat is not only inadequate, 
but inconsistent. Sometimes there is a 
variation of from fifty to one hundred 
thousandths of an inch in different por- 
tions of the same matrix. ‘Needless to 
say, the newspaper experiences consider- 
able difficulty in getting a good printed 
surface from such a mat. 

“In the last analysis, it is the newspaper 
that is responsible for the appearance of 
the advertisements on its pages. The 
advertising agency should do its utmost 
to co-operate with the newspaper, first 
in the selection of matrices and, second, 
by insisting on only the best in workman- 
ship and material.” 


ROGERS NAMED CHAIRMAN 


Cleveland Plain Dealer Manager Heads 
A.B.C. Newspaper Advisory Committee 


George M. Rogers, general manager of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, was this 
week appointed chairman of the newspa- 
per advisory com- 
mittee of the 
Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, suc- 
ceeding E. Lans- 


Ino vayare RSE 
Louis Globe 
Democrat, who 


was renominated 
but declined the 


office. 

Hugh O’Don- 
nell, assistant 
business manager 
of the New York 
Times, is the new 
secretary of the 
committee. He 
takes over the position previously held 
by T. R. Williams, vice-president and as- 
sistant publisher of the Pittsburgh Gaz- 
ette-Times and Chronicle-Telegraph. Mr. 
Williams remains a member of the Com- 
mittee. 

Other committee members are: David 
E. Town, of the Hearst general manage- 
ment, New York, and Gardner Cowles, 
publisher of the Des Moines Register- 
Tribune. 


Grorcr M. Rocers 


GIRLS PUBLISH SUBURBAN DAILY 


Twenty-five young society girls took 
over the publishing of the New Rochelle 
(N. Y.) Standard-Star Oct. 27. They re- 
ported news, solicited advertisements, 
wrote headlines, editorials, and drew spe- 
cial figures from which cuts were made. 


They even helped load the newspaper 
trucks, 


64-PAGE ROTO SECTION 


The Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening 
on Oct. 28 printed a 64-page rotogravure 
anniversary supplement presenting a 
compilation of local business and com- 
mercial interests. The complete paper ran 
88 pages. W. F. Metten is publisher. 
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Editor 


NEWSPAPER WOMEN SAY DESK MEN ARE 
THE REAL “SOB SISTERS” 


Latter Insist on Preserving ‘Patterns’ in News Writing, Speak- 
ers at Ohio Convention Declare—$800 in Prize Money 
Awarded—Miss Smith Named President 


(Special to Epiror & PUBLISHER) 

Please, Mr. City Editor, be willing to 
believe that the bold bad bandit’s mother 
is not always “a weeping withered litle 
old lady.” 

Please, Mr. City Editor, believe that 
the woman hauled imto jail or on the 
witness chair is not always “a litle 
woman.” 

Please, Mr. City Editor, be willng to 
believe that the wife of a criminal does 
not ALWAYS say, “whatever he has 
done, he is still my man.” 


N a sprightly, hilarious and sometimes 

tense and defiant atmosphere, the Ohio 
Newspaper Women’s Association just 
completed its twenty-sixth annual conven- 
tion with its business ‘sessions charac- 
terized by a spirited appeal for a death 
of the time and tried, stereotyped and 
hackneyed “newspaper pattern” story. 

The association passed a_ resolution 
sponsored by Ruth Neely of the Cm- 
cinnati Post, former president of the as- 
sociation, and present contest chairman, 
asking the co-operation of all editors in 
an attempt of the reporter to write life 
as it is rather than as the “pattern” says 
it should be. 


Woman writer after writer cited ex- 
amples of stories which she had pains- 
takingly gathered only to have facts com- 
pletely distorted by a copy desk which 
preferred its time-tried pattern phrases 
to words which fit the case in hand. 

The resolution as phrased pledges the 
woman reporters to an adherence to ac- 
curacy, terseness and the style prescribed 
by the respective papers. In return, it 
asks editors to give encouragement to 
the original turn of expression and style 
even if the traditional “pattern” is not 
used to cut by. 

Miss Allene M. Sumner, feature writer 
for the NEA Service, opened the dis- 
cussion with a humorous but poignant 
dissection of “the newspaper pattern.” 

Miss Sumner discussed not only “pat- 
tern” style but specific “pattern” stories. 
She ripped to shreds the “poor little girl 
adoption story’ as demanded by city 
editor after city editor. 

“At the same time the city editor is 
bleating for his ‘poor little homeless baby’ 
story,” said Miss Sumner, “the facts in 
the case are that 500 would-be parents 
are pathetically begging for every stray 
adoptable child. Local adoptive agencies 
generally have a list of thousands oi 
people wanting ‘a dear little blue-eyed 
girl.’ 

“The best day’s joke in all social or- 
ganizations, and it never grows old, is 
the morning’s call from Mrs. Childless 
who wants ‘a dear little yellow-curled 
blue-eyed baby girl by lunchtime: We'll 
have rice pudding especially for her.’ 

“And each time the assignment is given, 
only the same old lead can be truthfully 
written—‘Gone are the days when little 
girls in checked gingham wait at the or- 
phanage door for a papa and mama. 
Nowadays it is the papa and mama in 
sables ‘and diamonds who wait for the 
ginghamed babies.’ 

“But Mr. Editor does not want that 
lead. He wants to razz the public for 
petting dogs instead of babies, and he 
keeps right on fighting for that story, 
trusting that some enterprising sob 
writer will find some way of sticking to 
the pattern, even if truth must be 
stretched a bit.” 

Miss Sumner then discussed the ban- 
dit’s “sobbing little woman.” 

“The bandit’s wife may have left her 
husband seven long and weary years 
ago,’ she said. “But the police boys 
drag her in someway for the sob sister 
to write a story about. She comes. She 
cannot speak English, but the court. in- 
terpreter sticks with the girl reporter 


of faté we picture them! 


to the bitter end. He asks the bandit’s 
‘little woman’ if she’s going to.stay by 
her man for better or worse to the death, 
and she grins as any good interviewee 
should and says, ‘ja, me no like.’ 

“The bandit’s wife may weigh 383 
pounds, have 11 chins, 6 stomachs, and 
five sets of hips. But the experienced 
sob writer takes her pen in hand to 
write—‘Little Mrs. Cheesit, the notorious 
bandit’s wife, appeared in court this 
morning, “just to be with my man, he 
needs me so,” she told reporters who 
came to the little woman stooped in the 
big court chair, her tiny figure pathetic 
in its big shabby coat, a token of hap- 
pier days,’ 

“The ‘little woman’ pattern must be 
adhered to,” said Miss Sumner, “even if 
the ‘weeping bandit’s mother’ pattern 
goes by the board. 

‘We feature writers soon learn how to 
treat the massive sisterhood when 
‘caught in the relentless black maw of 
this thing called The Law.’ 

“Bren if their laugh bellows forth like 
the voice of Taurus on a rampage, we 
have them ‘soft-voiced little women.’ 
Even if their step reverberates like an 
army tank or the football of a mastodon 
of old, no poet writing odes to ‘Spring 
coming with gentle tread over the dewy 
violets,’ can beat our journalistic descrip- 
tion of ‘the little woman’s’ courtroom en- 
trance on ‘gentle feet.’ 

“No, the Amazon who prides herself 
on her junoesque arms hefty enough to 
‘fell any guy wot gets fresh wit me, 
finds herself on page one, transformed 
by the alchemy of the experienced sob 
writer’s words into ‘a timid little woman, 
smiling sweetly and talking softly to the 
minions of this thing called The Law.’” 

The next “pattern” target was “the 
gray-haired mother.” Then the pattern 
of “mother love.” 

“Not one of us reporters can deny,’ 
said Miss Sumner, “that we have met 
many more mothers of notorious crimi- 
nals who are the very reason why their 
progeny were criminals than the whistler 
mother type of woman who is the model 
for every newspaper story about a 
mother, regardless of her kind. 

“Not one of us denies that this mucn- 
discussed “mother love” turns out to be 
pretty shoddy stuff more frequently than 
it is the stuff that poems are made of. 
But if we write the truth, nine times out 
of 10, the copy desk makes the worst 
mother in the world, a sweet, tender, sac- 
rificing, all loving female creature, so 
what’s the use?” | 

“And this other ‘pattern’—deep within 
every woman’s heart, no matter how 
low she may be, beats the desire to be 
good and pure! 

“Oh the harlots and dope fiends and 
murderesses with whom we talk—all vile 
as putrefaction. But oh the tragic pawns 
The rosy, 
glowing buds of womanhood they might 
have been if but given a chance!” 

“This cutting the newspaper garment 
to fit the moth-eaten pattern is no pro- 
vincial affair,’ said Miss Sumner, “it is 
not Cleveland or Kalamazoo or New 
York or Ypsilanti. It is not an Asso- 
ciated Press nor an United Press pat- 
tern. 

“Sometimes I wonder if we reporters 
are not ourselves to blame. We are the 
outside workers. We see life as it is. 
We know that the old pattern is not 
today’s style. But we aim to please. 
We have learned this inside formula, and 
we are afraid to hew from the beaten 
path. é 

“IT believe we’re all wrong. I believe 
that if we had more courage and dared 
to ‘strut our stuff,’ we could make new 
patterns which the inside man would 
gladly cut by. We reporters must dare 
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NEW K. C. STAR M. E. 


George B. Longan, who succeeded the 
late Ralph Stout as managing editor of 
the Kansas City Star. Mr. Longan is a 
veteran with 26 years’ service on the 
Star, and was assistant managing editor 
under Mr. Stout for many years. 


to use the new pattern if the American 
press mirrors life in the making instead 
of life lived in the tomb.” 

Nearly $800 in prize money was 
awarded newspaper women at this con- 
vention. Half of this was the gift of 
Akron business men and newspapers. 
The other half was money donated di- 
rectly to the contest chairman of the 
O. N. W. A. for prize awards. The 
Clevdéland Plain Dealer awarded $150 in 
prize money. 

The largest single prize of $100, do- 
nated by the Akron Beacon-Journal for 
the best unpublished editorial written by 
a member of the association, was won 
by Mrs. Grace Brown, free lance maga- 
zine writer of Akron, O. Her editorial 
titled “We Gullible Americans,” spanked 
the American habit of copying anything 
and everything foreign while scoffing at 
home-made fashion and other precedents. 
Mrs. Brown won a second prize of $25 
for the best magazine story. 

Miss Allene Sumner, NEA feature 
writer, scooped in number of prizes won. 
Miss Sumner won four prizes totaling 
$100, and two honorable mentions. She 
won the $25 prize for the best editorial 
on “Newspapers and Civic Responsi- 
bility,’ another $25 prize for the best 
editorial on “Common Sense in Shop- 
ping,” another $25 for the best child 
news story, a fourth $25 for the best 
story in a non-daily paper, and honor- 
able mention for the best column and 
best news story featuring the achieve- 
ment of women. 

Miss Sumner was barred from enter- 
ing the news or humorous classes because 
she won first prizes in these groups at 
the 1925 convention. Mrs. Ruth Neely 
France announced that Miss Sumner’s 
entries in the human interest class were 
not considered, as the judges felt her po- 
sition with a syndicate gave her better 
opportunities to get good material. 

Miss Margaret Daney of the Toledo 
Blade won the $50 prize for the best 
news story in a paper with circulation 
over 50,000. 

Miss Florence Smith of the Ports- 
mouth Times won the $50 prize for the 
best news story in a paper with a circu- 
lation under 50,000. 

Josephine Van der Grift Rigby won 
the $25 award for the best human in- 
terest feature. 

George Elliston of the Cincinnati 
Times-Star won the prize of $25 for the 
best social column in a week day paper. 

Helen Welsheimer of the Canton Daily 
News won $25 for the best column. 

Mrs. Ethel B. Myers of the Akron 
Beacon-Journal won a $50 box of tackle 
for an article on “Why I Like to Fish.” 

Jeannette Glick, Toledo Times, $25 for 
best musical criticism.. 

Carrie M. Locke, Mansfield News, $25 
for best book review. 


Alma De Armond, Cincinnati Enquire 
$25 for best article on home economic: 

Jean James, Columbus Dispatch, $2 
for best make-up and most attractiy 
woman’s page. 

Flora Ward Hineline, Toledo Time 
$25 for best animal story. 

Esther Hamilton, Youngstown Tele 
gram, $25 for best article covering subjec 
of the modern newspaper’s feature sery 
ice to the public. 

Frances Faulkner, Cincinnati Time: 
Star, and Ruth Peiter, Toledo Times, tie 
for $25 award on feature story treatin 
of achievement of women. 

Carol Brown, Cincinnati Enquirer, $1 
for best humorous story. 

Helen Welsheimer, Canton Daily New 
$10 for best newspaper poem. 

Isabelle Toppin, Toledo Sun, $10 fo 
best story on the association’s 1925 cor 
vention. 

Anne Gellenbeck, Cincinnati Post, $1 
for best publicity story. . 

Miss Eleanor Freeland, free lane 
writer of Pittsburgh, won ‘a prize of $5 
for the best public service rendere 
through newspaper columns. Miss Free 
land co-operated with the Pittsburg 
Press in a “Beautify Pittsburgh’ car 
paign which had very definite results. 

President George F. Zook of Akro 
University spoke at the opening dinne 
on the newspaper’s conception of educa 
tors and the educational world’s idea o 
newspapers. ay ‘ 

He declared that the editorial page n 
longer had much or any influence. H 
said that he advocated a definite news 
paper platform on the part of ever 
paper, just as political men had thei 
platforms, this policy to be printed i 
each and every edition, and all content 
of the paper working to the eventue 
achievement of that platform. % 

William Vorpe, Sunday and featur 
editor of The Cleveland Plain Deale: 
talked on “Sex Appeal and the News 
papers,’ and denied that sex fiction ¢ 
the lower type was necessary for stabl 
circulation. He cited the New Yor 
Times, Kansas City Star and othe 
papers as examples of great papers whic 
refused to “get in on the modern vogu 
for ‘sexy’ fiction.” ; ‘ 

The convention will meet in Toled 
O. next year. Grove Patterson of th 
Toledo Blade has offered $500 for enter 
tainment expenses. 4 

The officers of the O. N. W. A. at 
Miss Pauline Smith, Columbus Citizen 
president; Mrs. Carlotta Price She: 
Bellefontaine Examiner, vice-president 


Miss Mildred Cronley, Sidney New 
treasurer; Miss Carrie Einsenmenge! 
Franklin Examiner, secretary; Mis 


Florence Smith, Portsmouth Times, ani 
Miss Allene Sumner, NEA Service, di 


rectors. 


DAILY ELECTS NEW OFFICERS — 


Mrs. Flora D. Salmon and Dr. Russel 
O. Salmon have been elected directors 0 
the Tri-States Publishing Company, Ine 
publishers of the Port Jervis (N. Y. 
Union-Gagette, succeeding the late Fre 
R. Salmon, who died Oct. 21. The direc 
tors elected the following officers: Fre 
D. Salmon, president and treasurer ; Mr: 
Flora D. Salmon, vice-president; ani 
William O. Cooley, secretary. % 


-WOMEN WRITERS TO MEET _ 


The Women’s Intercollegiate Pres 
Association, composed of editors 
workers on college publications, will hol 
a convention, Nov. 12-13, at Vassar Col 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Miss Char 
lotte Kempner, of the Vassar Miscellan) 
is secretary of the group. Severe 
prominent newspaper men will speak 


INJURED NEWS MEN RECOVERIN( 


Percy Wood, a staff reporter for 
Chicago Tribune, and Murrell Tinsley, 
photographer, who were injured wl 
their plane, flying through the ni 
toward Chicago with the first pictures 
the Florida hurricane, suddenly wer 
“dead” and crashed to the ground a 
showing marked improvement at a he 
pital in Indianapolis, Ind., Wood’s pe 
bone was broken, and Tinsley suffere 
cracked ribs. 
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Substantiating Proof 


of Detroit News Effectiveness 


As Detroit’s Radio Medium 


Prints More Than Twice as Much Radio Show Advertising 
as Both Other Detroit Papers Together 


In the annual Radio Show Number of The Detroit 
| News, published Sunday, October 24, the effectiveness 
| of the thorough coverage of The News and its accept- 
ance as the radio medium of this territory was again 
substantiated The News printed 43,106 lines of radio 
advertising in this one issue; the second medium 


| Detroit Radio printed 13,174 lines, and the third 6,482 lines. The 

| Show Advertising News thus carried more than twice as much radio 

| BE WS ha 43,106 lines advertising as both other Detroit newspapers together. 
2nd Medium .... . 13,174 lines 


This signal achievement is not an isolated case, but 
a continuation of the leadership of The News in this 
field of advertising from the beginning! The fact that | 
The Detroit News pioneered radio broadcasting in 
America has been one factor in its leadership; the big 
factor, however, is The News’ coverage of practically 
| every English speaking home in its field. 


ford Medium’. *, . ~”. 6,482 lines 


The Detroit News 


The HOME Newspaper | 


350,000 Sunday Circulation 320,000 Weekday Circulation 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 


\JEWSPAPER owner, publisher and 

editor at 17 gave George M. Dimond 
a start toward a journalistic career, 
which made him city editor of the Boston 
Globe recently, the paper he has been 
identified with for 42 years, the greater 
part of the time as assistant city editor. 


George M. Dimond 


In recognition of his advancement he 
was the honor guest Oct. 28, at a banquet 
at Young’s Hotel attended by about 125 
men and women, nearly all of whom are 
identified with the editorial department 
of the Globe. A. J. Philpot, as toast- 
master, first paid a tribute to him, and 
then called upon others to do so. 

It was a remarkable gathering because 
all of the men—including the toastmaster 
—who are asked to speak, Charles H. 
Taylor, treasurer; Arthur A. Fowle, re- 
tired managing editor; William D. Sul- 
livan, managing editor; James Morgan, 
editorial writer; Harry Poor, night 
editor ; George Gavin, day editor ; Daniel 
Ahern, cashier; Frank Sibley, reporter ; 
T. J. Collins, District reporter; Harry 
Hartley, military editor; all have served 
in those capacities on the Boston Globe, 
with Mr. Dimond, from 35 to 50 years. 
It is doubtful if there is any paper in 
the country where so many men have held 
the responsible positions ‘in the editorial 
department for such long periods. After 
hearing all the nice things said. about 
himself Mr. Dimond was presented with 
a substantial purse of gold. 

Mr. Dimond has had an_ interesting 
career. Born in Grafton, Vt., he went 
to the public schools in Rockingham and 
Vermont Academy at Saxton’s River. It 
was as a school boy of 15 that he first 
developed a “nose for news.” For family 
perusal he began issuing a small 4-page 
weekly, printed by hand, containing local 
items and rewritten general items culled 
ftom Vermont and Boston papers. | It 
had an editorial, too, each issue. About 
that time a clergyman in the town started 
a paper called the People’s Monthly, an 
eight page paper. He had seen Dimond’s 
small paper and offered him the job of 
associate editor of the new publication. 
Associate Editor Dimond found that the 
job meant doing much of the work— 
writing the news, getting subscriptions 
advertising, etc. After some months the 
minister suggested that he would like to 
sell, so Mr. Dimond took over the paper 
with its obligations and became a real 
ponafide publisher while in his teens and 
going to college. 
built it up so that there was enough 
profit in it to help him get his education. 

| After that Mr. Dimond looked for a 
larger field. He had started to learn the 
printing trade on the Bellows Falls 
Times, and hearing of an opening on the 
Palmer (Mass.) Journal, he went there 
and..entered. the composing room. 

It was the news end, however, that ap- 
pealed to him, as he saw a bigger future 


He hustled around and. 


in it and he became the correspondent in 
that district for the Springfield Repub- 
lican, Boston Globe and the Associated 
Press in 1884, A year later reading an 
advertisement where an editor was 
wanted in Boston he answered it and was 
offered the job on the Boston Common- 
wealth, a weekly, at $5 per week with a 
promise of a raise. He decided to try it. 
Putting a substitute on his district, with 
the consent of the papers, he tackled the 
job and after a month was gétting $12 a 
week. That was in 1885. It gave him an 
insight into Boston newspapers and in 
1886 he went over to the Globe on the 
city staff. He became assistant to W. D. 
Sullivan, now. managing editor, when 
Sullivan was named city editor. 

That was 35 years ago. His record as 
assistant city editor is longer than that of 
any other man occupying a similar posi- 
tion in Boston, if not in the east, it is 
believed. 

Mr. Dimond’s early training gathering 
local news was valuable to him in Globe 


work because the late Gen. Taylor in-” 


stilled in the minds of Globe men that the 
paper’s policy was based upon covering 
every happening -and nothing was too 
small to be overlooked. 
along, with the passing years, many big 
events and Mr. 


livan was promoted to be managing editor 
a few weeks ago Mr. Dimond was made 
city editor. 

His activities have not. been corifined 
solely to newspaper work. Many years 
ago Mr. Dimond moved out to the Town 
of Bedford. He was elected a select- 
man in 1904, holding the office until 1911. 

The town had no ‘water system and a 
water shortage threatened. Mr. Dimond, 
as a town official, but with the big tax 
payers opposing him, took upon himself 
the task of obtaining an adequate public 
water supply. He hired an engineer at 
his own expense to help him in prelimin- 
ary work, secured legislation necessary 
to finance the project and then went 
ahead, under vote of the town, and con- 
structed a water system, which is re- 
garded as a model among town systems 
in Massachusetts. or 18 years he has. 
managed the water works and he still 
holds the position of chairman of the 
Board of Water Commissioners, having 
been elected for six three year terms. 

Some time ago officials of the Boston 
& Maine railroad in a policy of economy 
decided that train service on the Lexing- 
ton Branch was being operated at a loss 
and there came the news that it was to 
be cut. Mr. Dimond took up the cudgels 
for the town and later aS chairman of the 
Lexington Branch Protective Committee, 
made up of officials of the Town of Bed- 
ford, Billerica, Lexington and Arlington 
and the City of Cambridge, and backed 
by a fund of nearly .$4,000,- directed the 
fight before the Massachusetts Public 
Utilities Commission and obtained a halt 
in the railroad plans. 

Finally he proposed, for the committee, 
a new train schedule which would wipe 
out the. losses the railroad claimed it 
suffered. This schedule the railroad 
agreed to and it is now in affect, giving 
satisfactory service to the historic com- 
munities through which the Lexington 
Branch runs. 

Mr. Dimond himself does not claim 
credit for those things, because he is too 
modest, but those who know him in his 
home town and others in the Globe office 


know what he had accomplished. His 
wide acquaintance and experience in 
focusing, attention upon things has 


enabled him to do an efficient job as a 
citizeri as well as for the Boston Globe. 


CORRECTION ~ 


In the issue of Oct. 16, Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER listed H. C. Milholland as one of 
several employes of the Associated Press 
retired on halfpay. The name should have 
been spelled Milhollen, and should not be 
confused with H. C. Mitholland, vice- 
president and advertising manager of the 
Pittsburgh Press. 


There came: 


Dimond had his share. 
in handling them. When William D. Sul- 


200 ENTER AD BUREAU 


PRIZE CONTEST 


More Than 3,000 Circulars Have Been 
Issued by A. N. P. A. Subsidiary in 
Campaign to Promote Better Ad- 
vertising Boosting Newspapers 


Nearly 200 advertisements have so far: 
been entered in the prize contest being 
conducted by the Bureau of Advertising 
of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association in an effort to find the best 
copy to promote newspaper advertising. 
A first prize of $300 is offered, with a 
second of $150, and a third of $50. The 
contest closes Nov. 30. 

Several newspapers are co-operating by 
holding local contests: The Washington 
(D. C.) Star and the Dallas (Tex.) 
News are offering additional prizes. 

An indication of the interest being taken 
in the affair may bé seen in the fact 
that the Bureau has sent out more than 
3,000 circulars explaining the contest 
answering requests for information. 
~The circulars contain the following sug- 
gestions to Contestants : 

“It may help contestants to know that 
the. daily newspaper is the largest and 
most’ powerful national -advertising me- 
dium:~ : : : 

“Manufacturers and distributors ex- 
pended more than $220,000,000 in news- 
paper national advertising alone last 
year. 

“Some of the salient points that make 
the newspaper a great national advertising 


medium are emphasized in the “Eight Re 
sons for Newspaper Advertising’ whic 
the Bureau of Advertising issued sever 
years ago: 

‘Newspaper reading is a universal dail 
habit; newspaper advertising therefor 
reaches each day virtually all who buy. 

“Newspaper advertising is the lif 
blood of local trade because it touches a 
consumer sources in every community. 
gives the national advertiser the same 0] 
portunity for complete consumer appeé 
in any locality. 

“Newspaper advertising cuts sellir 
costs because it entails no waste in k 
cality of circulation. Manufacturers u 
it to cover markets where it is profitab 
to do business. 

“Newspaper advertising insures quic 
thorough and economical dealer distrib 
tion and dealer good will, because 1 
tailers are willing to sell products a 
vertised direct to their own customers. 

“Newspaper advertising enables mam 
facturers to tell where their produc 
may be: bought. 

“Newspaper advertising can be start 
or stopped overnight, can be prepared b 
tween days to meet sudden developmen 
and to obtain immediate results. 

“Newspaper advertising enables man 
facturers to check advertising results a1 
costs in every market which they ente 

“Newspaper advertising costs less thi 
any other kind.” 


PUBLICITY JOURNAL LAUNCHED 


“Between the Lines,” a quarterly f 
publicity workers has just been issu 
in Denver by Warren E. Boyer. 


ag 


Where Grama 


ee Outstrips Plans 


The Bell Telephone Co. is always optimis- 


tic. 


So in 1910 ambitious plans were made, 


first represented by a six-story building designed 
to house all business of southeastern Bell territory 


and that of the Western Union Telegraph Co. 


At the same time the Jacksonville telephone 
system was laid out for 20 years in the future! 


Before 1920 that plan was scrapped—even 
Bell optimism had not forecast actual growth. 
Expansion necessities quickly over-crowded the 
original building, and the company now rents 
several buildings outside and operates a large 
branch exchange. 


It is difficult to over-build in Jacksonville. 


Similarly is it difficult to over-buiid business. 
A big, sure market already exists for the manu- 
facturer or distributor who grips that market 


through 


Che Florida Cimes-Union — 
9 JACKSONVILLE, FLA. ; | 
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CONFIDENCE 


FROBABLY no newspaper has ever had the confidence of | 
its readers in its news and advertising columns as fully as | 
The New York Times. Certainly no other newspaper has 
had the confidence of so large a number of intelligent, think- 
ing people. | 

Confidence in The Times advertising columns has been 
gained by a censorship which excludes, so far as unremitting 
watchfulness and careful investigation can, whatever is 


fraudulent, misleading and objectionable. | 

The Times censorship rules out hundreds of thousands of 
lines of advertising annually, and gives an added value to 
those accepted. Confidence begets response. ! 

The quality of the advertising accepted by The Times 
makes even more notable the unequalled volume of 24,829,004 
lines in ten months of 1926, a new record for New York 
City newspapers, a gain by The Times of 2,016,492 lines over 
the corresponding period of last year, and an excess over 
the second newspaper of 9,252,968 lines. 

To have obtained and kept the confidence of readers of 
the highest intelligence is the achievement of The Times. 
Net paid sale, average daily and Sunday, 391,465 copies. 


She New York Fimes 
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20,000 ATTEND CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER’S HOME-MAKER’S 


HE third annual Home Makers’ 

School, sponsored by the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer was brought to a successful 
conclusion Friday evening, Oct. 15, after 
four instructive sessions, under the direc- 
tion of Jessie M. DeBoth. More than 
20,000 women attended these sessions, and 
learned about the newest recipes and 
home economics. Closely co-operating 
with the Plain Dealer were many of 


Cleveland’s most prominent club women. 

Advertisers, both local and national, 
also tied up with the Home Makers’ 
School in donating valuable household 
awards, and running over 60,000 lines of 
advertising during that week. The above 
picture shows the people that crowded 
Cleveland’s public auditorium for the last 
session. 

A feature of this year’s 


show was a 


playlet presented by the school children 
entitled “From Danger Valley to Safety 
Hill,” under the direction of Harper 
Garcia Smyth. The children represented 
food products essential to a child’s health 
and growth. 

Entertainment consisted of community 
singing, an orchestra dressed as chefs and 
the great pipe organ played by Vincent 
H. Percy, Cleveland organist. 


“FRIENDLY DEAD LINE” 
PLAN DEVELOPED 


Broughton, Sheboygan Press, Believes 
His System of “Imaginary Time 
Limit’? Pleases Both Local and 

| National Advertisers 


C. E. Broughion, editor of the Sheboy- 
gan (Wis.) Press, has developed what 
he:calls a “friendly deadline,” which is 
pleasing both national and local adver- 
tisers and is reducing overtime in the ad 
alley. He told members of the Inland 
Daily Press about it at their Chicago 
meeting last week. 

“There are two principles on which we 


work to get practically all copy .in the 
office the day before insertion,” he de- 
clared. 


“1, A better set-up and ample time to 
make corrections. 

“2. Better position. All.ads that are 
-in the day before publication are given 
preferred position in the dummy which 
is closed at 6 p. m. 

“The results of this muttially beneficial 
plan testify to its practicability—15 per 
cent of all ordinary copy is in by 1:30 
p. m. the day before insertion; 40 per cent 


by 3 p. m.; 60 per cent by 4 p. m.; 90 
per cent by 4:30 p. m.; 95 per: cent by 
5:30 p. m. 


“That leaves only an average of five 
per cent of all copy to contd in on the 
morning of the day of publication. The 
average amount of copy accepted in the 
morning is 40. inches. Only-in' rare in- 
stances have we accepted as much as 100 
inches. 

“Any deadline arrangement, 
learned, must be so flexible that it will 
promote the best interests of both the 
newspaper and the advertiser. Some days 
the volume of advertising is so heavy that 
we cannot accept an inch of copy after 
5:30 p. m. the day before publication. On 
other days business is comparatively light, 
permitting us to handle profitably a half- 
page ad as late as 10:30 a. m. on the day 
of insertion. 

“We continue to accept advertising 
copy until the paper is filled and the com- 
posing room is congested. We have found 
that a certain amount of crowding in the 
composing room is a good tonic for the 
efficiency of that department. 

“Perhaps the most substantial benefit 
for the newspaper from our ‘get-the-copy- 
early’ plan is that overtime in the ad alley 
has been reduced to an average of 2 
hours per week (1 hour on Wednesday 


we have 


and 1 hour on Thursday), and overtime 
on the linotypes for advertising copy has 
been cut to an average of 3 hours per 
week. 

“While we have been setting our house 
in order locally with the advertisers, it 
has not been without advantages to the 
national advertisers as well. All orders, 
copy and plates for national advertising 
should be in our possession on the after- 
noon of the day preceding insertion. Ii, 
however, occasionally a plate or mat is 
late in reaching our office, but the order 
and complete instructions have been re- 
ceived, that particular ad is scheduled to 
appear and the space required is reserved 
on the dummy. Then, in the morning 
when the necessary material is received, 
it is given its designated place without 
any inconvenience. 

“Each day a. specially arranged sched- 
ule sheet containing a list of all of the 
national ads, position requirements and 
sizes is compiled for the following day. 
This list is then used to gather all copy, 
inserts.such as dealers’ names, etc., and 
plates; which are kept in a separate room 
and entirely are from the composing 
room. 

“Immediately After all forms ‘have been 


run through and the paper has gone to. 


press, work in the composing room’ its 
started on national advertising for the 
next day. Fhe necessary make-ready 


such. a's placing” bases: undér ‘plates; 
ting up and inserting local dealers’ names, 
addresses and phone numbers, and setting 
medical’ ‘COPY, is begun, 


250,648 
was the average net paid daily 
circulation of The Baltimore Sun 


(morning and evening issues) for 
the month of 


October, 1926 


The average aet paid circulation 
of THE SUNDAY SUN. per 
Sunday for the month of Octo- 
ber, 1926, was 192,269. 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 
THE 


Morning 


set. 


This- eliminates ' 


any waste of time in the ad alley and 
composing room until such time when 
the bulk of the local copy reaches the 
office. 

“Tt also divides up the work so that 
the mornings are not such ‘rush’ periods. 
All this being taken care of the day be- 
fore, and with a daily dummy showing 
exact positions of both local and:national 
ads, it is an easy matter for the make-up 


For 16 consecutive months 


The Indianapolis 


a 


man to place the advertising the first 
thing in the morning. 

“We do not pretend to have a system 
better than other newspapers, but we do 
Say that our insisting upon an imaginary 
‘deadline’ and following this up with a 
human touch with our advertisers has 
won most pleasant relations and_ has 
solved to a large degree the problem that 
cost us sums in overtime previous to its 
installation.” 


TRADE EDITORS TO MEET 


Business Papers Will Hold National 
Conference in New York, Nov. 9-10 


National prosperity’s challenge to the 
business press will be the theme of the 
annual meeting of the National Confer- 
ence of Business Paper Editors to be held 
pan Hotel Astor, New York, Noy, 

Speakers will include: A. W. Shaw, 
A. W. Shaw Company; E. H. Mehren, 
McGraw Hill Company; J. C. Aspley, 
Sales Management; Morris Buck, Elee- 
tric Railway Journal ; Ces Stark, Iron 
Trade Review; N. C. Rockwood, Rock 
Products; A. I. ue: Iron. Age; 
Chapin Hoskins, Factory; V. E. Carroll, 
Textile World; A. R. Macdonald, 
System; V. B. Guthrie, National Petrol- 
eum News: and Kenneth ‘Condit, Amer. 
ican Machinist. 

Gerard Swope, president of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the joint banquet to be 
held with the Associated Business Papers, 
Nov. 10. 


BEAMISH GETS STATE POST 


Richard J. Beamish, Philadelphia news- 
paper man, has been appointed a member 
of the Public Service Commission of 
Pennsylvania by Governor Pinchot. Mr. 
Beamish is one of the leading political 
writers of the state and is a member of 
the staff of the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


News 


has broken all previous national 


linage 


America, 
endorsement of the market 


and medium. 
leadership! 
Dan A. Carroll 


110 E. 42nd 
NEW YORK 


records, 
month. A gain like this, on top 
of a volume that has always 
been one of - 
is.a tremendous new 


month _ for 


the largest in 


Increasing 


J. E. Lutz 


Tower Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
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When Large Wholesalers or Retailers 
Say to Manufacturers: 


“We want V CWS Paper adver- 
tising in our territory” 


They get the Newspaper advertising because 
their accounts are important. 


And they ask for Newspaper advertising 
_ because they understand its value from a 
practical sa/es angle. 


Two of the strongest possible reasons why 
manufacturers should include national 
Newspaper advertising in their sales policy. 


All of which is worth re-reading. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 
Publishers’ Representatives 


Detroit New York Kansas City 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 
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WRITER WHO SCORED 
MUSSOLINI COMING 


George Slocombe, London Herald’s 
Paris Correspondent, to Visit U. S. 
for First Time and Write Im- 
pressions for His Paper 


By G. LANGELAAN 
(Paris Correspondent, Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


George Slocombe,. Paris correspondent 
of the London Daily Herald, one of the 
best known foreign correspondents in 
France, is about 
to make his first 
visit to the United 
States, and thus 
gratify a long- 
standing desire. 

Most Ameri- 
cans go to Europe 
to visit the homes 
of their ances- 
tors, buts Mir: 
Slocombe will re- 
verse the process 
when he lands in 
the United States, 
for he means to 
visit the home of 
his grandfather, a 
hardy man from Devon who sailed for 
America in a wooden sailing ship and 
settled in Pennsylvania and was the 
pioneer in the trade of shipping live 
cattle to the Old World. 

Mr. Slocombe is a familiar figure in 
the literary and art circles of Paris. He 
comes from the West Country of Eng- 
Jand, whence so many world wanderers 
have come. Big and powerfully built, 
he has a ruddy complexion, blue 
eyes, a shock of red hair above a 
high forehead and wears a_ beard. 
His face is determined and yet gen- 
tle. His look is a challenge, and in 
that we have the key to his writing. He 
takes nothing for granted and insists on 
going behind the formulas and labels 
which have often too easily satisfied 
others. His style is incisive, his pictures 
vivid, and his portraits of the great peo- 
ple of the earth more etchings than fine 
pencil drawings, for there is fearless 
acid in his treatment. His interviews 
with Mussolini at Locarno was the most 
widely quoted of recent years and ex- 
tensively reproduced in both North and 
South America. It did not meet with 
the approval of his illustrious subject, 
and Mr. Slocombe has been given to 
understand that no welcome awaits him 
in sunny Italy. 

Seven years residence in Paris has 
given Mr. Slocombe a wonderful insight 
into the political situation in France in 
particular and Europe in general. Al- 
though steeped in French life, he has 
never lost his position of complete de- 
tachment as a spectator. He is at present 
engaged on a novel reflecting the spirit 
of today. As a writer, he has the dis- 
tinction of having written the first his- 
tory of Poland in English for sixty 
years, 

“T am going to the United States,’ 


GEORGE SLOCGMBE 


’ 


said 


Editor & Publisher 
Mr. Slocombe, “to satisfy a keen 
curiosity. I count many Americans 


among my friends, both in France and 
England and in the United States, and 
I am fascinated by this nation of a hun- 
dred million souls spread across a con- 
tinent. I want to see for myself, as I 
have seen Central Europe, the Balkans 
and Russia. It is more the political and 
social life of America that I wish to 
study and describe.” 

Mr. Slocombe will spend a month in 
the United States, most of the time in 
New York, but he is going to Washing- 
ton to see President Coolidge, and will 
also visit Philadelphia, Detroit, Boston 
and Chicago. His visit to America will 
form the subject of a number of con- 
tributions to the English press, and while 
in the United States Mr. Slocombe will 
complete arrangements for a more ex- 
tensive publication of his work there. 


PREPARING FOR FROLIC 


Anglo-American Press Club to’ Hold 
Annual Banquet Dec. 6 


Plans are practically complete for the 
big Anglo-American Press Club Banquet 
which is to be held Dec. 6 at the Hotel 
Claridge, Paris. 

The=banquet is .one of. the biggest 
social events of the year for the American 
colony in Paris, and draws many prom- 
inent guests from outside the ranks of 
newspaperdom. 

According toe present arrangements, the 
festivities will start about 10 o'clock. 
Members of the local newspapers, includ- 
ing the staffs of the Paris Herald, 
European edition of the New York 
Herald Tribune, the Chicago Tribune, 
and also of the European edition of the 
London Daily Mail, will not join in the 
activities until later in the evening after 
their respective papers have gone to press. 
Deadlines on these papers will be shoved 
up materially, however, and members of 
the staffs will be able to get to the 
Claridge shortly after midnight. 

The affair opens with an elaborate 
dinner, the service of which will require 
several hours, and afterwards there will 
be an elaborate entertainment by mem- 
bers of the casts at the local shows and 
revues. 


ROYAL HITS TRADE BODY, 


Baking Powder Charges Unlawful Acts 
in Court Writ 


Officials of the Royal Baking Powder 
Company in New York this week con- 
firmed the announcement made in Wash- 
ington that the Supreme Court in Wash- 
ington had issued an order requiring the 
Federal Trade Commission to produce in 
court the full record of its case against 
the Royal Company. 

The writ charges “irregular, im- 
proper and unlawful acts” in the prose- 
cution of the.commission’s action against 
Royal. It is expected to stop further pro- 
ceedings by the commission pending a 
judicial review of the trade body’s pro- 
cedure. 


Your?Jewelry and Your Personality 


By Dorothy Stote 
-Author of 


“Making the Most 
of Your Looks” 


Series of 24 Daily Articles— 
Each Illustrated with Attrac- 
tive l-col. Line Cut 


Tells each type of woman 
what stones best become her 
and how to wear them to 
achieve distinction. 


LE D8G. Ec R eSey¥ (NODS GARE: 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


for November 1926 


BEDLAM IN AIR HITS 
RADIO CIRCULATION 


Capt. R. S. Wood, Expert, Reports 
Commercial Broadcasting Stations 


6, 


Are Not Keeping ‘“Gentleman’s 
Agreement” 
‘Despite the so-called ‘“gentleman’s 


agreement” and pledges of broadcasters 
to maintain order at all costs, chaotic 
conditions in the air are increasing, 
damaging the circulation claims of com- 
mercial stations, who are selling air 
space to national and local advertisers. 

“The result of wave jumping in the 
New York territory has already resulted 
in a. chaotic condition that makes it possi- 
ble to listen to only one or two stations 
without cross talk and interference with 
some other local station,’ Capt. R. S. 
Wood, radio expert, declared in the New 
York Evening World, recently. 

“Tn addition to not standing by their 
pledge to the Government in the absence 
of a recognized authority, the local sta- 
tions have become careless about being 
exactly on their wave lengths, and with 
very few exceptions are not making any 
effort to stay on their elected frequencies 
within several kilocycles. ; 

“This condition is not confined to this 
district alone, but exists in practically 
every radio centre in the United States, 
with the general result that radio is on 
the verge of strangling ‘itself.and public 
interest in the ~science—in addition to 
which it threatens the prosperity of one 
of our major industries. 

“Contrary to the expressions of Paul 
Klugh, executive chairman of the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, chaos 
does exist and is growing like wild-fire, 
and confirms Herbert Hoover’s prognosti- 
cation of some six months. ago that radio 
was in for a stormy session. Aside from 
worthless assurances from the broad- 
casters’ association that conflict does not 
and cannot exist that are fooling no one, 
the organization has done: nothing to in- 
sure the tranquillity of the air by a rigid 


enforcement of the agreement that was 
supposed to exist in the broadcasting 
fraternity when it became evident that 
radio was without governmental protec- 
tion. 

“Here within the past week a station, 
WLWL to be explicit, which a short 
time ago was reported to have joined the 
ranks of the commercial stations and 
joined with one of the New England sta- 
tions of the broadcasters’ association, 
arbitrarily jumped its wave lengths from 
283 metres to 384 metres, where in their 
present location they interfere with 
WRNY, an earlier ‘jumper,’ WGY and 
WHAZ, three local stations, to say noth- 
ing of eliminating the stations in Chicago, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia and Louisville that 
were regularly heard in this district be- 
fore the move was made. We cite this 
station because it is the most recent one 
to abandon its wave length to the detri- 
ment of other broadcasters, both local 
and distant. 

“The same thing applies to every one 
of the other stations that has changed 
recently. None is excepted. | 

“Tf this is keeping faith with the Amer-_ 
ican public and the Government accord- 
ing to the ‘gentleman’s agreement,’ then 
we do not understand the meaning of. 
either gentlemen or agreement.” 


LONDON POST EXPANDS 


Morning Paper’s Owners Acquire Argus : 
Press, Ltd., and Financial News 


The London Morning Post which a few | 
months ago reduced its price from two-| 
pence to one penny, has acquired a large| 
interest in a new company that has taken | 
over the controlling interest in the) 
Financial News (a daily devoted to) 
Stock Exchange and similar information) 
and the Argus Press, Ltd., which prints! 
the Financial News and several. other | 
journals and is one of the largest print-| 
ing plants in London. 

This acquisition has been made in con-| 
junction with the former owners of the 
properties, and the arrangement will ex-| 
tend the mechanical facilities of the’ 
Morning Post. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Altoona Mirror 


Has a complete circula- 


tion. 


95% of the inhabitants of 8 
Altoona and Blair County =| 
buy and read The Mirror 7 
every day. |= A | 
Many local merchants use 
the Mirror exclusively. 


Circulation i 
Over 28,000 


Net Paid 


| Altoona, Pa. 
_ Business Direct 
Fred G. Pearce, Advertising Manager _ 
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| HE WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS celebrated its fifth anniversary November 8 
with a circulation of 70,781. Its steady growth reflects its standing in the com- 
munity. 


THE NEWS is a “tabloid,” but this is descriptive of page size only—not of editorial 
character. 


THE NEWS is a five-column newspaper—clean, constructive, and| informative, 
edited for intelligent people. From the decks of the Mayflower to Chevy Chase, THE 
NEWS is welcomed as a newspaper of standing by the permanent Washington popu- 
lation, by Government workers and officers, and by legislators. 


WASHINGTON NEWS 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


REPRESENTED BY ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC., 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
| MEMBER UNITED PRESS MEMBER A. B. CG. 
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COLONIAL STYLE FEATURED IN NEW PLANT 
OF WATERBURY REPUBLICAN AND AMERICAN 


New Waterbury Republican and American plant 


HE Waterbury (Conn.) Republican 

and American are now housed in a 
new plant, believed to be the proper 
model for cities of its size. William J. 
Pape is publisher. 

The new home is 52 feet front by 
102 feet deep, three stories and basement. 
The construction is of brick and rein- 
forced concrete with marble trim. The 
cornice is of copper. 

At the rear is a 10-foot passway lead- 
ing from Printers’ court to the interior 
of the block. There is an overhead struc- 
ture containing bridges on three separate 
floors over this passway and a tunnel 
under it connecting the new building with 
the old mechanical building on Printers’ 
court. The complete development thus 
consists of two connected buildings, one 
three stories with mezzanine and _ base- 
ment and the other stories and basement. 
Together they extend along Printers’ 
court for about 170 feet, 52 feet wide on 
Leavenworth street and 70 feet wide in 
the rear. The whole development is ex- 
clusively a newspaper publication office 
and printing plant. 

The Waterbury American building 
fronting on Grand street with its valu- 
able site has been detached and will be 
sold. 

The new press room is in the south- 
east corner of the new building, and is 
20 feet wide, 60 feet long, and 20 feet 
high. The floor of the press room is 
eight feet above the basement which is 
10 feet high and consequently about four 
feet below the floor of the mail room 
which at this point is exactly shipping 
platform height above Printers’ court. 
The press room, stereotype and mail 
rooms are balanced units which have 
been designed to handle for delivery 25,- 
000 32-page papers an hour rapidly and 
economically. 

Nearly a year was spent in developing 
the plans for the new building. First 
there was a competition in which plans 
were submitted by three firms of archi- 
tects, all of whom had previously designed 
notable newspaper buildings. The suc- 
cessful competitor was Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., of New York, who were the archi- 
tects and engineers for the building of the 
New York Tribune. The method pur- 
sued in developing the plans was engineer- 
ing rather than architectural. 

Visitors to the building enter a beauti- 
ful Colonial lobby. On the left hand side 
of this entrance is the first floor count- 
ing room where subscriptions and want 
ads are taken in over a counter of Italian 
marble. This is the same counter that 
stood for so many years in the business 
office of the old Waterbury American 
building. It was carefully taken down 
and removed and the marble wainscoting 
of the business office furnished material 
to make it longer. This is one of the 
few things that link up the new building 
with the traditions of the old, In the en- 
trance lobby there is a view into the mail 
room. 

On the right there is a waiting room, 


next to that a fireproof staircase to the 
upper stories, behind which is a door 
leading to a spectators’ gallery in the 
press room. 

The second floor of both the old and 
the new building is devoted to offices. The 
entire editorial department is in the front 
building. The business department, art 
department, telephone room and confer- 
ence room are on the second floor of the 
old building, both floors being on the same 
level and connected by an interior bridge 
so that the effect is of a continuous build- 
ing 160 feet long and averaging 60 feet 
wide. 

Next to the editorial office is the city 
room which accommodates all the desk 
editors and reporters with the exception 
of those working on the Sunday Republi- 
can, who have a good-sized enclosure of 
their own. 

The business quarters on the .corre- 
sponding floor of the old building have 
accommodations for bookkeeping depart- 
ment, display advertising department, 
classified department, offices of business 
manager and auditor, stenographers, con- 
ference room, telephone room and art 
department. 

The Republican and American has a 
large photo-engraving department which 
occupies approximately half of the first 
floor of the old building. 


72-PAGE CHAIN STORE EDITION 


The Atlanta Georgian-American re- 
cently issued a 72 page Sunday edition 
devoted to the 34th anniversary of the 
Southern Grecery Stores, Inc., which 
operates a chain of 278 stores in the 
South, claimed to be the largest issue 
ever devoted to one firm.’ The issue 
carried 26 full pages of advertising placed 
by the stores and wholesale firms whose 
products they handle,’ in addition to many 
three-quarter, half, and quarter pages. 


Log Angeles > Examiner 


190,000: 
DAILY 


400,000 
SUNDAY 


for November 


6, 1926 


PLANS COMPLETE FOR 
1st DISTRICT MEET 


C. King Woodbridge to Be a Speaker 
at Worcester Convention of I.A.A. 
Departmental Group, 

Nov. 8-9 


Worcester, Mass., Noy. 5—With plans 
complete for the seventh annual conven- 
tion of the ‘New England Advertising 
Clubs, the Worcester Advertising Club is 
making elaborate preparations for the en- 
tertainment of the 500 guests who have 
signified their intention of coming from 
the six First. District states, Nov. 8 
and 9. 

The program already arranged will 
bring to Worcester some of the most 
widely known advertising authorities. 

Registration will be in progress at the 
Hotel Bancroft from 10 o’clock Monday 
morning until noon at which time the 
opening luncheon will be held in the hotel 


ballroom. The speakers will be C. King 
Woodbridge, president of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association; John 


W. Longnecker, advertising manager of 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
and chairman of District No. 1, and 
George H. Johnson, president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Worcester. » 

The business sessions will be held in 
the Chamber of Commerce hall connected 
with the hotel and will begin at 2 p. m. 
Monday. The keynote speech will be 
given by Robert Lincoln O’Brien, editor 
of the Boston Herald. Other speakers 
will be Marcus L. Urann, president and 
manager of the United Cape Cod Cran- 
berry Company; Herbert Metz, advertis- 
ing manager of the Graybar Electric 
Company, Inc., and Walter S. Ashby, 
advertising manager of the Western Clock 
Company. 

Monday night there will be a frolic 
with George F. Booth, publisher of the 
Worcester Telegram-Gazette, as toast- 
master. The speaker will be Franklin 
Collier, Boston American staff€ artist. 


The program Tuesday begins at 9:15 
a. m. and the speakers will be Paul M. 
Mazur of Lehman Bros., New York; — 
Allan B. McIntire, manager of Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Marian Hertha Clark, — 
of Albert Frank & Co., Boston; and M. 
L. Wilson, vice- -president of the Black- — 
man Company, New York. 

After luncheon there will be a session 
at 2 o’clock with Harry B. Kirtland, al- 
vertising counselor of Newton Center, 
Mass.; Neil Bordon, assistant professor a 
of advertising, Harvard Graduate school — 
of Business Administration and Joseph — 
Ewing, president of Edwards, Ewing & — 
Jones, New York as speakers. % 


NEW DETROIT M. E. , 


Hal E. Mitchell, for past nine years a_ 
member of the Detroit Free Press edi- | 
torial staff was appointed managing edi-— 
tor of that paper Nov. 1. Mr. Mitchell 


went to Detroit from Milwaukee where — 
he was night editor of the Sentinél, hay- 
ing previously been managing editor of 
the Duluth News-Tribune. 


Finger Tips 
in the news 
every day 


A 3-stick daily feature 
CURRENT NEWS FEATURES, INC. 


EVENING STAR BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


place in the community. 


anniversaries. 


340 Madison Avenue 


CONGRATULATIONS ! 


TO 


The Washington Daily News 


on the celebration of its 


Sth ANNIVERSARY 


November 8, 1926 
IG* WOOL D1 


Established five years ago as a 12-page tabloid news- 
paper, The Washington Daily News has grown in 
size and prestige and has won for itself an assured 


More power and success to you who make the 
News, and our wish that you may have many more 


1G GORA 


Certified Dry Mat Corporation 


New York, N. Y. 


for wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility— 
use Certfieds 


Made in the U. S. A. 


» 
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The Model 26 Linotype 


is saving time and cutting production costs in 
hundreds of newspapers because of these fea- 


tures: T'wostandard main magazines and two 
standard auxiliary magazines all operated con- 
tinuously from one power-driven keyboard. 


Matrices from all magazines assembled in the 
same line. All magazines quickly changed 
from the front and interchangeable with other 
Linotypes. Can be equipped to cast either 30 or 


42 picas maximum measure. 


T he Model 25 is just like the Model 26 except that 
it does not have the auxiliary magazines 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 
Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


Model 25 


Model 26 


LINOTYPED IN GARAMOND AND WNARCISS 530.26.9-F 
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70,000 EXPECTED TO ATTEND ANNUAL — 
FOOD SHOW:OF ST. PAUL DAILIES 


HE St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer 
Press this week is holding its annual 
Food Show in the city auditorium in co- 


operation with the St. Paul Retail 
Grocers Association. _The shows were 
started 10 years ago with only a few 
grocers participating. This year. many 


exhibitors were turned away after every 
foot of exhibit space in the exposition 
had been sold. 

One of the features of 
the model store, which shows the 
ayerage grocer the best and most ef- 
fective way of displaying his stock. This 
store has taken weeks of preparation. It 
is the headquarters of the floor com- 
mittees of the grocers’ association and 
the’ meeting place for visiting grocers. 
Every food product on display at the 
show is “stocked” in the model store. 

The model store is not the only ex- 


the show is 


| edeeesee: a 
(gesemeee Seces ihe on 
Poca 


oes 


perimental laboratory for grocers, how- 
ever. Recognizing that window display 
is an essential. part of advertising, the 
Dispatch and Pioneer Press merchandis- 
ing and service department has installed 
two model store windows. Each of these 
windows will be changed daily. The dis- 
plays are for the purpose of educating 
the grocer into the most effective use of 
restricted space. 

Work of the merchandising 
vice department of the Dispatch and 
Pioneer Press was not confined to the 
two model store windows. Previous to 
the Food show, members of the depart- 
ment worked with the grocers in arrang- 
ing the displays in their own store win- 
dows to tie in with the products ex- 
hibited at the show. 

Seventy thousand persons are expected 
to attend this. year. 


and ser- 


25. YEARS OLD 


Houston (Tex.) Chronicle Celebrates 
Birthday with Big Edition 


Marking its 25th birthday, the Houston 
(Tex.) Chronicle on Oct. 24 published a 
238-page newspaper, its Silver Jubilee 
number. It was the largest paper ever 
published in Texas. The edition carried 
1,063 columns of advertising. Its editor- 
ial contents presented a well illustrated 
story of what the last 25 years have 
meant to Houston and all of south Texas. 
Entire sections were devoted to industry 
and commerce, banking, oil and cotton, 
building, and to the Rio Grande Valley. 


A 12-page rotogravure section was one 
of the features of the paper. 
An illuminated airplane, bearing the 


words “Chronicle Jubilee Sunday” on its 
underwings was used to herald the com- 
ing of the big edition, and the machine 
flew about over the city Saturday night. 

The Jubilee edition marked the out- 
standing achievement of the Chronicle un- 
der the new management of Jesse H. H. 
Jones, publisher, Cc B. Gillespie and J. G. 
Palmer, vice-presidents, editor and busi- 
ness manager respectively, George Cot- 
tingham, managing editor, Steve Kelton, 
assistant business manager. 


JOINT PRINTING COUNCIL 


Organized in Britain to Improve Ser- 
vice and Industrial Conditions 


The British Joint Industrial Council 
of the Printing and Allied Trades has 


for 


- youth. 


November 6, 1926 


SEE up a- special - committee_to make. in- 


vestigation into methods of advancing the 
industry, with a.view to giving “better 
service to consumers of printing ‘and. im- 
proving the position of those engaged in 
the industry. The committee will be 
representative of the newspaper pro- 
prietors and: general printers throughout 
the country, and of the 23 trade unions 
in the printing industry. 


WOULD BAN CRIME NEWS 


Clubs Think 
Fosters Criminals’ 

The Nebraska. Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, in annual meeting recently, adopted 
a resolution petitioning the daily and 
other newspapers of the State to refrain 
from printing details of crime news. 

The women asked that reports of the 
ways. and means of committing crime 
be omitted, and declared in the resolution, 
whith was adopted without a dissenting 
vote and with no discussion, that the 
habitual reading of detailed crime news 
has a_ subtly debasing effect upon all 
classes of the public and especially upon 
It declared that such publication 
suggests to those susceptible the commis- 
sion of further crimes and furnishes ex- 
pert instruction in methods of carrying 
out such suggestions. 


Nebraska Women’s It 


W. ORTON TEWSON RESIGNS 


W. Orton Tewson has resigned as 
editor of The Literary Review of. the 
New York Evening Post and as literary 
editor of the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
Mr. Tewson was appointed literary edi- 
tor of the Public Ledger in September, 
1921, and as editor of The Literary Re- 
view in April, 1924. 


SUN WRITERS JOIN ‘UNION 


The Newswriters’ Union in Scranton, 
Pa., will shortly have about 13 more 
members added to the roll through the in- 
itiation of the staff of the Sun, the new 
afternoon newspaper in that city. 


BRITISH WEEKLIES IN 
GIANT COMBINE 


Cilpiehiits Controlling Paper Mills anda 
Pulp Supplies Assure Their 
Market by Purchase 
of Publications 


Illustrated Newspapers, Ltd.,. the newly- 
formed company that has acquired the 
Elleman group of illustrated*weeklies in 
London (comprising the Sphere, the Illus- 
trated London News, the Sketch, the 
Tatler, Eve, etc.) is making an issue of 

1,800, 000 seven per cent cumulative pre- 
ference shares and 300,000 ordinary shares 

of £1 each. William Harrison (chairman 

of the Inveresk Paper Company, Ltd.) is. 
the leading figure in the deal. 

At the annual general meeting of the 

Inveresk Paper Company, Mr, Harrison 
pointed out that they had acquired on ad- 
vantageous terms a group of leading paper 
mills, “and had made sure of supplies for 
their mills by acquiring control over: cer- 
tain esparto growers and pulp makers. 

They had now insured a market for their 
products by their purchase of the London 
illustrated weeklies and trade journals. 


STORE BUYS 16 PAGES - 


The largest single advertisement ever 
published in Northern Wisconsin was the 
one published in the Marinette (Wis.) 
Eagle-Star by the Lloyd department store 
of Menominee, Mich., across the river 
from Marinette, when on Oct. 9, a six- 
teen-page section was devoted to adver- 
tising the opening of the department 
store, . 


SOCIALIST PAPER PLANNED 


A. Socialist daily newspaper with a 
capital of 2,000,000 francs will be pub- 
lished in Paris at the beginning of 1927. 
The national council of the Socialist 
Party has reached this decision and desig- 
nated Leon Blum, leader of the party. in 
the Chamber of Deputies, as editor-in- 
chief. 


ffopest their own story! 


HOLLISTER IS NOW CONDUCTING : 


CIR DLATION CAMPAIGN 
Ld 


Fd nda — and — 
CIRCULATION CAMPAIGN ON 


ON 


CLEVELAND 
PLAIN DEALER 


COLUMBUS 
STATE JOURNAL 


Big, quick circulation gains. ee 
Results only Hollister can secure! 
Year after year, time after time, Hol- 
lister REPEATS on the greatest met- 
ropolitan newspapers. The unchal- 
lenged Supremacy of Hollister’s Circu- 
lation Organization offers Publishers a 
sure, certain solution of circulation 
problems. 


Wire or Write 
C. B. Hollister 
Care Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, 
Cleveland, O. 


16 INTERTYPES 


are being used by 


All contracts for services of Hollister’s Circula- 
tion Organization are personally arranged by 
C. B. Hollister, Organizer and General Manager. 
Beware of dealing with unauthorized agents. 


HOLLISTER’ S 


Circulation Organization 


717-718 Commercial Exchange et Los Angeles, Cal. 


No Standardized Intertype has ever become obsolete 
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A 72-PAGE. PAPER 


WITH 


384 Columns 
Advertising 


This represents the Tuesday, October 19, 1926 
Edition of the OAKLAND TRIBUNE— the largest 
regular week-day edition ever printed by any 
newspaper in the San Francisco Bay Area 


Net Paid Circulation More Than 


$0,000 


One of the West’s Great Newspapers 
and the Eastbay’s one big newspaper 
—reaching the members of nearly all 
Oakland and Eastbay families 
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NEW YORK EDITORS DENY BAR CHARGES 
OF CRIME NEWS OVER-PLAY 


Birchall, Times, Draper, Herald Tribune, and Swope, World, 
Present Newspaper Arguments Addressing Lawyers— Cal- 
culation of News Space Presented to Support Theories 


Cc that newspapers exist only 
on “saturnalias of crime news” were 
answered on Oct. 28, by a triumvirate of 
New York edi- 
tors, addressing 
the bar associa- 
tion. Herbert 
Bayard Swope, 
executive editor 
of the New York 
World, Arthur 
Draper, assistant 
editor of the New 
York Herald 
Tribune, and 
Frederick T. Bir- 
chall, acting man- 
aging editor of 
the New York 
Times, all con- 
tended that the 
facts proved that the press was not over- 
playing crime stories. F 

Mr. Swope produced calculations of 
news space to show that crime ranked 
fifth in volume given to it on his paper. 
There is less vol- 
ume of crime 
news, the table 
showed, than (1) 
commerce, indus- 
try and finance 
(2) sports (3) 
politics (4) art, 
editorials, the 
drama and other 
of the “human- 
ities.’ It exceeds 
news from judi- 
cial processes 
such as civil and 
divorce cases, ac- 
cidents, catastro- 
pkes, social and 
educational matters. et 

“The newspaper is the reflection of lite 
in ink,” Mr. Swope maintained. “It is 
better for the newspaper to ask itself, 
‘Is it true?’ than ‘Is it pretty?’ ” 

Mr. Birchall in his tall dealt largely 
in consideration of the Baumes laws re- 
cently passed in New York, which_per- 
mits a judge to pass a sentence of life 
imprisonment upon habitual criminals, 
and also prohibits baii for offenders with 
police records. 

“Eyen more drastic laws are needed,” 
he claimed. “We must get rid of the 
maudlin sentimentality that has comforted 
the criminal and alleviated his punish- 
ment.”’ 

Mr. Draper declared that crime mews 
serves a useful purpose and should be 
published. He compared methods ot 
crime news presentation employed by 
British and American newspapers. 

“Without crime news there could be 
no complete record of the developments 
of the day,’ he said. “You may say 
that we could well afford to go uninform- 
ed regarding a large number of crimes. 
If the experience of the press is to serve 
as a guide the public is keenly interested 
in crime news. 

‘Tet us examine for a moment the 
various methods of handling crime news 
in the press. First, there is the example 
of the London Times, with its carefully 
written report, so well done that it is ac- 
cepted by the courts as an official sum- 
mary. These reports, are grouped to- 
gether on one page. Oftentimes further 
reports are carried elsewhere in the 
Times but they do not bear the stamp of 
official approval. These, summaries are 
intended primarily for the members of 
the legal profession. In this city there 
is no newspaper following this practice. 

“A murder case in which a woman 
is involved either as the defendant or 
victim is seized on by the average Brit- 
ish newspaper as the outstanding news 
event of the moment. The case may be 
sordid and the prisoner of small impor- 


Herrert Bayarp Swope 


ArTHUR S. DRAPER 


tance in the social scale, but neverthe- 
less the newspapers feature the court 
news in great detail. Divorce actions 
make equally attractive news features. 
If anything, the British press contains 
fuller details than we do of what, under 
most standards, would be considered dis- 
gusting and unprintable bits of testi- 
mony. ; 

“Our press, has infinitely greater lati- 
tude in reporting crime news than the 
British press. Public interest in crime 
news is as widespread in England as it 


,is here, but it is not satisfied to the same 
_| degree. 


“The American reporter has greater 
freedom in reporting crime news than the 
English. Public interest in crime news 
is as widespread in England as it is here, 
but it is not satisfied to the same degree. 
The American reporter has greater free- 
dom in reporting crime and the constant 
temptation is to take advantage of his 
opportunity. A Hall-Mills case in Eng- 
land would attract general interest, but 
it would occupy much less newspaper 
space. The British press man does the 
bulk of his work in the court room; the 
American reporter does almost as much 
outside of it. 

“Crime news should be published. It 
serves a useful purpose. The indictment 
is not against the publication of crime 
news, but against the methods adopted 
by some publications in its presentation 
to the readers. 

“Good taste and common decency are 
the best guides. Neither the bar nor 
the press can solve the problem acting 
independently. They can do much if they 
work together.” 


AD COMMISSION TO MEET 


The Advertising Commission of the In- 
ternational Advertising Association, of 
which W. Frank McClure is chairman, 
will meet Nov. 15 and 16th at the Edge- 
water Beach hotel. About 100 are ex- 
pected to be present for the meeting, which 
will be held all day of the 15th, and the 
forenoon of the 16th.. In the afternoon 
of the second day, the executive committee 
will meet. -C. K. Woodbridge, president 
of the International Advertising Asso- 
ciation, will speak. 


SPORTS MAN FLIES TO GAMES 


A record journey to officiate at foot- 
hall ames was made last week by~ Ed- 
ward W. Cochrane, sport editor of the 
Kansas City Journal-Post. Beginning 
Thursday, Oct. 28, Cochrane refereed five 
games in five days, at Atchison, Kan. ; 
Dallas, Tex.; Austin, Tex. ;. New Orleans, 
La.; and Boonville, Mo. He used an 
airplane. in making train connections in 
going from Dallas to New Orleans. 


Beauty Baiters 


A serial of 42 daily install- 
ments (approximately 900 
words each)—illustrated by 
sketches and photographs — 
written by a master of news- 
paper fiction— 


PIERRE GUINON 


and released November 22nd 
through 


Merit Newspaper Service Corporation 
562 Fifth Ave. New York,N. Y. 


NEWSPAPERS AND CRIME 


LMIRA, N. Y., Nov. 2.—Nine 
hundred inmates of the Elmira 
Reformatory were recently given 
questionnaires containing 32 ques- 
tions which they were asked to 
answer for the purpose of learning 


what influenced them to commit 
the crimes for which they were 
sentenced. Out of the 900 there 
were only 60 inmates who stated 
that their downfall was brought 
about by the reading of criminal 
news in newspapers, 


LONDON TIMES PROFITS 
TOP $1,000,000 


Directors Pay Extra 5 Percent on 
Preferred Stock After Setting 
Aside $250,000 for 
Staff Pensions 


Net profits of £213,102 are reported 
for the year closing June 30, 1926, by 
the Times Publishing Company, Ltd., pub- 
lisher of the London Times. This net 
revenue, well in excess of $1,000,000, is 
recorded despite the dislocation of bus- 
iness caused by the general strike last 
May and the prolonged dispute in the 
coal industry, and compares with a net 
for the previous year of £176,271, and 
for the year ending June 30, 1923, of 
£123,153. In addition to the regular diy- 
idend of 5 per cent on the preferred, the 
directors authorized a further dividend 
of 5 per cent of the surplus profits for 
the year to these stockholders. The 
total of dividends to preferred stockhold- 
ers is £25,855, and holders of the com- 
mon stock of the company received the 
usual 1214 per cent dividend totalling 
£80,625. Shareholders in the Times Hold- 
ing Company, Ltd., (the preferred stock- 
holders) own more than 98 per cent of the 


common shares of the Times Publishin 
Company, Ltd. ; _ 

Prior to these dividends, the directors 
set aside £50,000 to a contingency reserve 
and a like amount for staff pensions, 
leaving a surplus after dividends of £58,- 
390. 

When Lord Northcliffe died five years 
ago, it was generally believed that the 
Times was losing money and it was sold 
shortly after his death to Major John 
Jacob Astor, M.P.; John Walter, a de 
scendant of the paper’s original owners, 
and others. Besides these, the director- 
ate includes Sir Campbell Stuart, Ralph 
Walter, Robert Grant, Jr., Percy John 
Pybus, and Hon. Robert Henry Brand. 

Lints Smith, general manager of the 
Times, has just returned to London after 
a six-month tour of South America. He 
has visited the United States in recent 
years. J. C. Akerman, business manager, 
has become well known to American 
newspaper and advertising men since the 
advertising convention at Atlantic City 
in 1923. 4 

Items in the current and prior balance 
sheets of the company are presented for 
the interest and information of news. 
paper publishers: 


June, 1925 June, 192¢ 
P roti aes «+ Ars see £176,271 £213,103 
Brought forward....... 30,135 51,76) 
Availatler "2 seems 206,406 264,87( 
To contingency reserve. 50,000 50,00( 
Ordinary dividend...... 12%% 12144 
Preference dividend.... £16,000 £16,00( 
Pref. (further div.).... 8,013 9,85: 
Carried forward...).ss4 51,767 £58,391 
Issued preference cap... 320,000 320,00( 
Issued ordinary cap.... 645,000 645,001 
Reserve fund.su nm yeieee 100,000 100,00! 
Creditors and credit bal- ; 
ances" igs aye) ee ee 262,085 7 395,62 
Copyright and goodwill : 

Qt icOSty. .cisiele cise ee 648,214 648,21 
Freehold property....... 18,747 17,64 
Plant, machinery, etc.. 126,508 106,65, 
Stock of paper, type, etc. 19,417 23,71 
Investments 5. .<ssens ee 443,504 663,92 
Debtors’ oi: «ce meee 218,291 221,31 
Gash. cele <ite eeniane 58,810 44,02 


+Including reserves for contingencies. tAfte 
providing £50,000 for staff pensions. 


WILMINGTON’S ANNUAL _ 
PAYROLL IS OVER $ 87000000 


The buying power of this great community is tremendous as evidenced 


by the Wilmington annual payroll. 


Wilmington industries represent some of the most important in the United 
States where 60% of the labor is skilled, with an annual average income 
of $1,715 per worker for 51,000 employees. 


While the population of Wilmington, Delaware, is around 120,000, or more 
than half of the population of the entire State, yet its trading area covers 
parts of Pennsylvania and New. Jersey just across: the Delaware River, 
and within a radius of 25 miles are located rich communities, both farm~- 
ing and industrial, that do all their trading in Wilmington. 


Reach this great buying power through the Bvenin i 4 
IS g g Journal and Morning 
News that are read by 60% of the families in this area. 


These papers will carry 
mington and its suburbs. 


your message 


Wa 
4 |p i} Ne yy 
f ‘Ma 


hh 


into nearly every home in Wil- 


No other papers cover the field so thoroughly. 
Get the facts and you will be convinced. 
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(s Reproduction of On Friday, October 22, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch published| the largest 
ie f October 22 Issue kiday'i : b : ° 

|: ae regular week-day issue ever printed by any metropolitan newspaper in the 
- world. This is the fourth time in the last three years that the Post-Dispatch 
5 has exceeded all previous world’s records for size of regular daily issues. ‘=. 


>] These unusual achievements are accomplished because the Post-Dispatch 
| | | covers The Billionareas—Greater St. Louis—with a thoroughness not pos- 
q | : & | sible through any other St. Louis newspaper. . 
a | | 


Tre epdh Diente wee the brit This effective coverage ‘enables merchants and manufacturers to reach 


| newspaper in any metropolitan  , every home of purchasing-consequence in the entire territory with messages 
: 4 a Peg eats peas of important interest to every consumer. : 

| 64 Pages The families in The Billionarea, knowing that the Post-Dispatch carries far 

aT; ! more Home Merchants’ advertising than all three other St. Louis news- 

76 Pages papers combined, look upon this newspaper alone as their one dependable 


84 ‘Pages buying guide. 


Because sales messages and buying interest both are concentrated in the 
86 Pages Post-Dispatch, this one newspaper is by far the most effective advertising 
medium in The Billionarea. 


|| 


ST.LOUIS POST-OISPATCH 


The Highest Ranking P+ D-+C Newspaper of the BILLIONAREA—the Greater St. Louis Market 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO : DETROIT KANSAS CITY 
285 Madison Ave. Tribune Tower Book Bldg. Coca-Cola Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 


564 Market St. Title Insurance Bldg. Union Record Bldg. 
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Ther 
An AUTOPLATE Machine { 


HE success of the I 

spired the creation « 
Machine and the ‘Sir 
Machine. | 


These machines are tk 
distribute more widely 
plate making, which th 
plate Machine made pc 


THE TWIN PONY AUTOPLATE MACHINE 


It consists of two complete Pony Autoplate casting mechanisms 
and a single Pony Autoplate finishing mechanism, combined in 
such a way that it produces double the output of the Pony Auto- 
plate Machine. In this machine the finishing mechanism auto- 
matically swings into position to receive, finish, cool, and dry casts 
from both casting mechanisms. 


Double output is obtained without doubling investment or floor . 
space. | 
Price $8750 , THE PONY At 


f. o. b. Plainfield, New Jersey - ot Ege casts, shapes, shaves, trin 
printing plates, uniformly ac 
that require neither hand- P| 
nor hand-drying. 


Pr 
f. o. b. Pla 


: Machines may 


R. HOE & COMPANY, INC. GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY | 
| THE GEORGE RUSSELL REEL 


WOOD NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CorP| 
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Fit Every Publisher's Needs 


Autoplate Machine in- 
‘Twin Pony Autoplate 
win Pony Autoplate 


It of our endeavor to 
benefits of automatic 
oduction of the Auto- 


THE SINGLE TWIN PONY AUTOPLATE MACHINE 


The Single Twin Pony Autoplate Machine consists of two of the 
three units of a Twin Pony Autoplate Machine. It is identical in 
operation and output with the popular Pony Autoplate Machine, 
but its producing capacity may be doubled at any time by the simple ex- 
pedient of adding a second casting mechanism. Thus it becomes a 
Twin Pony Autoplate Machine. The second casting unit may be 
had at a moment’s notice. 


The publisher who anticipates growth but does not require imme- 
diately the full capacity of the Twin Pony Autoplate Machine 
will find well worth while the possibilities of growth which the 
Single Twin Pony Autoplate Machine offers him. 


i 
‘TE MACHINE 
5, dries and delivers perfect 


: curvature and thickness, ~ Price $6250 

hand- -tooling - hand- dipping . (Second casting unit with operating mechanism $2800) 
ie, f. o. b. Plainfield, New Jersey 

0. 


~w Jersey 
lered of us or of 


.LTER SCOTT & COMPANY DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 
PANY of San Francisco, California 


\TION, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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THE HUMOR OF HARD LUCK 
{| Pearce all you will about the value of the 


editorial page, but the discussion will come down 

to the point that editorial pages that are in- 
teresting and say something are read and those which 
are vacuous or straddling get nowhere. Our idea 
of a type of editorial which is certain to be read, 
and with sound profit, is embodied in the following 
little classic, clipped from a recent issue of the Toledo 
Blade, and written, we dare say, by Jack Warwick 
who has the gentle touch that makes the time a reader 
spends on his stuff well spent. The editorial was 
captioned “The Humor of Hard Luck” and read as 
follows: 

“Sometimes inanimate things, a baby’s old shoe or 
a deserted ramshackle house, can look profoundly 
pathetic. The broken wagon of the ashman, flopped 
down in Sumner street, like a bird with a broken 
wing, was like that. We mean it appealed to human 
sympathy. But the owner, who bequeathed it, together 
with the ashes and his good will, to anybody, is more 
interesting. 

“You read the story in the paper? Anyway the will, 
scribbled on a shingle and left with the wreckage, is 
worth reprinting : 


I give my stock of ashes 


“T can’t make my business go. 
I sold 


and my crippled cart and my good will to anybody. 
my horse to get out of town.” 

“We think that a bit of fine writing that reveals 
a nice sense of humor. It occupies so little space 
and involves so many human emotions. ‘I can’t make 
my business go.’ There is a note of despair in that 
line, but it is soon submerged in the ridiculous bequest 
of a load of ashes to anybody who happens along. 

“There is a humor that goes with hard luck. It 
has kept many a man’s head above the clouds when 
hope was running low. This ashman seems to have 
had it. He got a little fun out of his own misfortune. 
It is a pretty big thing to be able to do that.” 


That's a rough story that Mr. Gaylord tells 

of some of the A. B. C. strong young men, 

‘Don’t tell us that an auditor would so far depart 

from the propricties as to use the old East Side 

copper’s gag of polishing the hickory on the 

pants of both the bad boy and he who peached, 
just to keep order on the beat, yer honor. 


GROWN MEN CARRIERS 


AM glad that circulation men are waking up to 

| the necessity of employing men, not children, 

in newspaper distribution work,” writes an Ep- 

itor & PuBLISHER reader, adding: “The value of a 

stable and intelligent relationship with the daily sub- 

scriber has become vastly too great to permit of the 
delegation of boys to this function.” 

These remarks were made in reference to the ex- 
perience of the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune, recently noted 
in our columns, where the exclusive employment of men 
to deliver on routes averaging about 500 subscribers 
resulted, it was claimed, in 99 per cent perfect service. 
As the Tribune sells for 20 cents per week, giving the 
carrier ten cents, men find employment worth about 
$50, satisfying them and causing them to work faith- 
fully to hold their jobs. 

Epiror & PuBrisHER knows of many other papers 
that have profitably changed from boy to man de- 
livery. It is by no means a recent discovery, but it 
might be applied in many cities. [When the little 
boy is replaced by the grown man, if the latter is 
not overloaded and is adequately compensated and 
given responsibility for delivery, collections and can- 
vassing, it is found that complaints fall off to the 
vanishing point, circulations hold better and canvassers 
are not so much in demand, if at all. It is reasonable 
that the newspaper that is served by experienced, 
disciplined and fairly compensated men is better off 
than one that leaves this highly charged duty to mere 
kids, each subject to streaks of irresponsibility or 
weaknesses that are wholly out of place in the busi- 
ness picture. 


Ohio women reporters publicly protest against 
ruthless editing of their copy and the insertion 
of hackneyed phrases. The hand that rocks the 
boat will never rule the newspaper shop. 


ee 


Better is a little with righteousness, than 


great revenues without right.—Proverbs, XVI; 
8. 


AN ECONOMIC MONSTROSITY 


RESENT at almost every convention of news- 
Pes publishers is the eternal and futile discus- 

sion of wasteful, expensive and thrice-confused 
production conditions due to lack of common-sense 
standardization in equipment and supplies. Just how 
widespread in newspaperdom this folly is practised 
was for the first time concretely revealed last week 
through Epitor & PusiisHer’s mechanical census 
among more than 2,000 daily newspapers in the United 
States and Canada. We had known that among all 
modern American industries the newspaper plant was 
perhaps least simplified, but our census yielded up such 
an amazing showing of harum-scarum mechanical 
practices as to shock our sense and we believe it must 
have astonished even the veteran exponents of plant 
efficiency—those patient pleaders at newspaper con- 
ventions who haye seen the condition become pro- 
gressively worse despite their protests. 

No one could have imagined, for instance, that the 
disorganized newsprint requirements of the daily press 
range in almost eighth-inch steps from 16 inch to 8354 
inch rolls. Think of the money that is squandered 
and to no earthly purpose in the single fact that our 
newspapers employ 20 different arrangements of col- 
umns to the page and column-widths, starting with 
four 14-em columns and ending with nine 12-em col- 
umns to the page! Run down, in our tabulation, the 
list of page margins and consider the staggering loss 
of paper in absurdly unnecessary margin widths! It 
is doubtful if any other American industry parallels 
our own for mechanical disorganization. 

Why is it? The old curse of individualism is a 
leading cause. There are publishers who are actually 
proud of big blanket forms with columns so wide 
that the modern standard sizes of stereotypes, repre- 
senting both general advertising and syndicate ma- 
terial, rattle around like a child’s foot in an old 
man’s shoe. The millions of words that have been 
spoken and printed about newsprint conservation, and 
inevitable dangers ahead; roll off the heads of some 
publishers like rain from a duck’s back and they 
go on, year after year, sacrificing this valuable re- 
source in blank margins that make their publication 
ugly and themselves ridiculous. Again, it is.a re- 
markable fact that in this day of efficient and rela- 
tively low-priced machinery there is a type of publisher 
who will hang onto a machine that is eating out his 
very vitals by its waste of materials, even though 
it:can be demonstrated to him that a new machine 
would in time pay for itself in economy of raw ma- 
terials consumed. ‘The industrial supremacy of 
America was not built upon these tactics; it repre- 
sents the reverse, for in all cleverly managed manu- 
facturing institutions the wasteful machine is cast out 
as a menace, which it is. 

Everything is to be gained, nothing is to be lost, 
by mechanical standardization of the newspaper in- 
dustry. Eprror & PusiisHEr hopes the day will 
never come when the contents of newspapers will be 
standardized, for that individualism is the soul of 
independent journalism, but it is ridiculous to apply 
the same principle to the mechanical side. When the 
business is simplified,.in accordance with modern sci- 
ence, three or four sizes of formats offer ample 
variety. There can be no valid excuse for wasteful 
marginal spaces nor various column widths. Our 
census demonstrates that millions of dollars are being 
tossed out of the window annually by the publishers 
of the country and such waste in these days represents 
a high commercial crime. 


Houdini will be missed in many a newsboy’s 
delivery room. 


HE incident at Lansing, Mich., wherein an adver 
tiser forced a newspaper, by court order, to prin 
price-cutting advertising, is a fresh warning to 

publishers that contracts which do not specify thi 
hewspaper’s right to reject objectionable copy are very 
dangerous forms to have around the shop. The pub-) 
lisher at Lansing told the court that the contract in 
question was an old form which happened to omit, 
the proviso which privileged him to pass on advertis- 
ing copy, but this plea only strengthened the case of 
the complaining advertiser, and the publisher had his 
choice of printing anything that the price cutter 
might wish to write or pay a penalty of $10,000. | 

Are your contract forms safe? Inspect them today 
and see to it that the privilege of rejecting objection- 
able copy is stated therein in terms which would 
satisfy any court! 


A TIMELY WARNING : 


As in everything, those who have the least 
information about newspapering are most posi- 
tive in their opinions concerning tt. 


THE NEW “HOUSE SOCIETY” 


NGLISH trades union circles are much agitated 
Ke the introduction into the office of the Man- 

chester Guardian and Manchester Evening News 
of a new “House Society” which is a substitute for the 
established craft unions. The plan was adopted by 
the vote of the employes themselves, 609 voting in 
favor of it, 169 opposing it and 13 being so bitterly 
against the scheme that they refused to longer work 
for the newspapers. 

The scheme includes all grades and classes o} 
workers, repudiates the strike weapon and calls upor 
compulsory arbitration, controls the number and train 
ing of apprentices and seeks to break down or modify 
the lines of demarcation between grades of labo? 
that frequently embarrass production. ‘ 

The new House .Society offers to the individua 
non-contributory pensions for every one with twent: 
years’ service, and at the age of sixty-five a pensio! 
of £2 a week. Thé subscriptions of the members t 
cover ordinary benelits and expenses of administratio: 
are from fourpence to sixpence a week, according t 
wages. The newspaper gives a subsidy. 

The Manchester Guardian works a 48-hour wee 
and has the reputation of paying wages almost a 
high as any obtaining in England. Its policies ar 
liberal and it has been kindly disposed toward .unior 
ism. Its action, of course, reflects the: general ‘stri 


The squeaking wheel gets the grease. 


WHEN RETAIL SALES FAIL 


HAT genius salesman in the realm of reté 
| Bisnis Thomas K. Kelly, the “pinch-hitter” « 
the department ‘stores, tells an. Eprtor &. Pu: 

LISHER writer some of the essentials of his art. He 
is his philosophy : 

Newspaper advertising is the greatest ally of 
retail, sales campaign. : 

Copy must present each item as an important ney 
event. 

Sound reasons must be given for cut prices, 
establish confidence. | 

Descriptions of goods offered must be adequa’ 
both in clear words and attractive cuts. Quality, sty 
and advantages must be stressed. 

Price leaders must be items in general demand. 

Mr. Kelly explained familiar causes of failure 
retail sales. They have been arranged too hurried 
often merely to meet a competitor’s sale. The adve 
tising is dragged together without planning and 
incompetent people. The cuts are poor and the co 
chestnutty. There is no complete description of 1 
merchandise. Specific statements gave way to g¢ 
eralities. The sales forces lack confidence, abili 
enthusiasm or loyalty. 

Newspaper men should take this evidence and | 
it away in their memories. When a sale has fail 
due to conditions described, and the merchant or 
employes complain of the newspaper as a result-giv: 
medium, it is time for the advertising manager 
have a confidential talk with his client and definit 
place responsibility where it belongs. 


PERSONAL | 


YYRUS H. K. CURTIS, Philadelphia 
4 publisher who recently announced 
e gift of a pipe organ and a swimming 
ol for Bowdoin College at Brunswick, 
fe, is now to finance the $22,500 ad- 
tions and improvements to the Kotz- 
hmar organ in the Portland city hall, 
ven by him 15 years ago. Mr. Curtis 
is also presented $50,000 to the fund 
ing raised for the erection of a 
emorial to Gen. Henry Knox, first 
secretary of War and the Navy, in 
homaston, Me. 


John F. Frost, president of the Brook- 
n Citizen, and Mrs. Frost celebrated 
e golden anniversary of their wedding 
cently. There are 15 grandchildren and 
1e great-grandchild. Mr. Frost has been 
sociated with the Citizen for many 
ars. 


Walter A. Strong, publisher of the 
hicago Daily News who is now abroad, 
as recently received by Premier Mus- 
lini and also by Pope Pius XI. He 
idioed an article to his paper telling 
these meetings. 


Oscar C. Roesen, of the Wood News- 
uper Machinery Corporation, returned to 
ew York from Europe last week after 
1 extended business trip abroad. 


Thomas A. Clifton, editor of the Cov- 
gton (Ind.) Republican, broke his right 
m recently at the Republican office 
hen he fell down an elevator shaft in 
e building. 
D. R. Anthony, Jr., publisher of the 
eavenworth (Kan.) Times, while in a 
spital recovering from a recent opera- 
on, was on Tuesday re-elected Repre- 
mtative in ‘Congress from the first 
ansas district. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


; LEROY WOODBURY, advertising 

* manager, Worcester (Mass.) Tele- 
am, and Victor M. Friar, financial edi- 
r, have been appointed members of the 
ecutive committee of the Worcester 
dvertising Club. . 


C. G. Brodhecker, formerly of the 
tional advertising department of the 
. Petersburg, (Fla.) Times, is now 
vering the weeklies in Indiana for the 
onnet-Brown advertising mat service. 


W. P. Graham who for the past six 
ars has been accountant and office man- 
‘er of the Toronto Globe, is leaving 
‘wspaper work to become secretary- 
easurer of the William Paterson Com- 
ny of Brantford, Ont. 


M. J. Klein of the promotion depart- 
ent, New York Daily Mirror, and 
rs. Klein, are parents of a daughter, 
ayllis, born recently. 

Ben Zatz of the local advertising staff 
the Chicago Herald and Examiner has 
it to enroll as a student at the Univer- 
y of Chicago. 

John Bowman, for many years assistant 
'Al Messing, publisher of the old Chi- 
go Examiner, is now business manager 
‘the Chicago Association of Commerce. 
Arthur Holtzman has returned to the 
vertising department. of the Chicago 
erald and Examiner from the circula- 
e department. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


HARLES L. BISHOP, who repre- 
' sents several Canadian papers in the 
itliamentary Press Gallery, Ottawa, 
: pr abroad for a vacation, sailing 


1 
| 
( 


‘Two Boston newspaper men were ad- 
ltted to the Massachusetts bar last 
ek, Harold Bennison of the Boston 
aveler staff, and Henry J. Collins of 
Lynn office of the Boston Globe. 
Paul G. Fruchey, formerly with Cin- 
nati and Tampa papers, is now han- 
ng the weekly business review and in- 
Btrial page of the San Antonio Express 
Evening News. 


Robert W. Read; sports writer for the 
mbus (O.) State Journal is in a local 
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hospital following a stroke of paralysis, 
suffered while on his way to attend a 
political rally. 

Joseph Keefe has joined the special 
assignment staff, Newark Sunday Call. 

A. J. O’Malley, city editor of the 
Scranton (Pa.) Times has returned to 
his desk after a vacation of seven weeks. 

Fred Sheran, city hall reporter, 
Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer-Sun has re- 
ceived a Congressional appointment to the 
Military Academy at West Point. 

Augustus J. Demarteau, textile re- 
porter for the Fall River (Mass.) Globe, 
tor many years, is now devoting all of 
his time to staff work for the New Vork 
Daily News Record in Fall River and 
New Bedford. 

Patrick Hurley, sports writer with the 
Fall River (Mass.) Globe, has resigned. 

W. T. Smiley, for four years tele- 
graph and city editor of the Jola (Kan.) 
Register and for many years a reporter 


‘on that paper, has resigned to join the 


Kansas City Star. 


Morley B. Drake, formerly day city 
editor, Fargo Forum, and also former 
real estate editor, Minneapolis Tribune. 
has joined San Antonio Express as real 
estate editor. 


George Wasson, formerly of LaPorte, 
la., and managing editor of the What 
Cheer (la.) Patriot, the last nine months 
has gone to New Mexico where he will 
continue newspaper work. 

Leonard G. Fairchild is conducting a 
special column, “Builders’ Chips,” for a 
business page of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram. 


Ray E. Garrison, who became manag- 
ing editor of the Toledo News-Bee a 
few weeks ago, is now on temporary 
leave of absence, according to an office 
announcement. Paul Smith, night editor, 
has been named acting managing editor. 


F. Earle Lutz, Sunday editor of the 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, has 
been made president and managing direc- 
tor of the Amateur Health and Recrea- 
tion Association, Inc., of Richmond, Va. 


Cleo A. O’Donnell, staff writer of 
sports for the Worcester (Mass.) Even- 
ing Post, has been appointed director of 
athletics for Holy Cross College. 


Capt. Elbridge Colby, Infantry, has 
been relieved as editor of the Infantry 
School News at Fort Benning, Ga., and 
assigned to the brigade staff, Fort 
Howard, Md. Capt. John Hite, Infantry, 
is now editor of the Infantry School 
News. 


J. W. Tyson, editor of the Toronto 
Financial Post, has resigned to become 
managing editor of the Financial Times, 
Montreal. On the eve of his departure 
from Toronto he was the honor guest 
at a luncheon attended by the financial 
editors of the city, his associates on the 
Post and other friends. 


for 
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R OBERT BELL, new president of the 
Press Congress of the World, is a 
veteran newspaper man of New Zealand 
and proprietor of 
the Lytleton (N. 
Z.) Times. He 
was named presi- 
dent of the Con- 
gress at its recent 
meeting in Ge- 
neva - Lausanne, 
Switzerland. 

It was upon his 
suggestion, in 
1915, the Press 
Congress was 
formed, the 
nucleus of the or- 
ganization being 
a group of news- 
paper men gath- 
ered in San Francisco for the Exposition 
held that year. Mr, Bell wrote the con- 
stitution of the Congress. 

He is founder of the School of Journal- 
ism at Canterbury College, Christchurch, 
New Zealand, also founder of scholar- 
ships in Agricultural Science at Ashbur- 
ton High School. He is a member of the 
Academy of Political Science, New York, 
a Fellow of the Royal Economic Society 
of London, as well as of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, London, and a life 
member of the British Navy League and 
Overseas Club; president of the Canter- 
bury Society of Arts, New Zealand, and 
a governor of the Ashburton High School 
of New Zealand. 


Rozert BELL 


Francis Dickie, a Western Canadian 
writer, sailed for Europe on the S. S. 
Empress of France on Oct. 27 and while 
abroad will write a series of articles for 
the Vancouver (B. C.) Province. 
Stockholders of the Renville (Minn.) 
County Journal have elected H. M. 
Frederickson, Lake Lillian, editor and 
manager. Mr. Frederickson will also re- 
main in charge of the Lake Lillian Echo. 
Joseph A. Lachaussee, for ten years 
with New York Commercial, covering 
first the grain markets and then the 
drug and chemical trade, has resigned to 
go with the Pearsall News Bureau, col- 
lecting grain news and quotations, and 
to several newspapers outside of the A.P. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


ERRY McWILLIAMS, from Newark 
Evening News, to staff of the Daily 
Courier of the Oranges and Maplewood. 


Bill O’Boyle, from United Press tele- 
graph operator, to news staff Scranton 
(Pa.) Times. 


(Continued on page 30) 


Wanted— 


News Correspondents 


We are constantly building up 
our list of connections with news 
photograph agencies, and with indi- 
vidual correspondents and photog- 


raphers who supply quick action 
news pictures. 


We shall be glad to make arrange- 


ments 
material. 


for additional 


sources of 


Correspondence invited. 


The Central ress Association 


V. V. McNirt 
President 


Central 


Press Bldg., 
Cleveland 


H. A.- McNirt 
Editor and Manager 


A Man’s Feature 
That Women 
Read 


EXPLOIT 
ADVENTURE 


First-hand, vivid ac- 
counts every week 
of blood-stirring ac- 
tion in far places 


Served as Setting 
Copy and Mats of 
Illustrations, or in 


Full Page Mat Form. 
+7 


Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 


Maximilian Elser, Jr. 
General Manager 


Earl J. Hadley, 
Associate 


150 Nassau St., New York City 


See 


thee t a 
= sated = 
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(Continued from page 29) 

James P. Copeland, from Newark 
Star-Eagle, to Orange bureau, Newark 
Evening News. 

C. B. Fenton, from sports editor, 
Sandusky (O.) Register is now with the 
Bronx Home News, New York. 

Bill Dougherty, from Associated Press 
operator, Wilkes-Barre Record, to news 
staff, Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader. 


Alfred D. Walling, from Boston Globe, 


to telegraph desk, Newark Evening 
News. 

C. W. Finney, from staff, Phoenix : 
(Ariz.) Republican, to copy desk, Pasa- 


dena (Cal.) Star-News. 


Ledger, to ‘staff, Newark Star-Eagle. 
an Norman Medrech, 
N. J.) Ledger, to copy desk, Worcester. 
(Mase ) Telegram. 
Roy Howard, from staff Pocatello 
(Idaho) Tribune, to copy desk,. Salt 
Lake City Telegram. 


MARRIED 


EORGE MOCKMORE, editor of the 
Camp Point (Ill.) Journal to Mrs. 

Betty Parrish, Quincy, Ill., Oct. 22 

Warren Royce Brier, of the Everett 
(Wash.) Herald staff to Miss Monica 
Catherine Doonan, Oct. 14, in Seattle. 
Brier has resigned from the Herald to 
join the San Francisco Chronicle. 

Albert R. Hanley, compositor, Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Post to Miss Helen ,S. 
Sweeney, at Worcester, Oct. 30. 

Russell Salzman of the roto etching de- 
partment of the Chicago Tribune, to “Miss 
Mildred Olsen, Sept. 25. 

H. C. Curran of the classified advertis- 
ing department, Chicago Tribune, to Miss 
Esther Kreger, Oct 9. 

Miss Pearl Alpert of the auditing de- 
partment, Chicago Tribune, to |] Maurice H. 
Friedfeld, Oct. 17. 

William Joseph Wilson, of the Portland 
(Me.) Press-Herald, formerly with the 
Lewiston (Me.) Daily Sun, to Miss 
Gladys Vera Osborne of Gardiner, Me., 
at»the St. Joseph’s Church, Gardiner, 
Oct; 20; 

Worthen Clough Cornish, sporting edi- 
tor, Portland (Me.) Press-Herald, . to 
Miss Grace Evelyn heehee . Har- 
rison, Me., at Harrison, Oct. 

John F. Reid of East a aval 
Mass., of the advertising department of 
the Boston (Mass.) Advertiser, to Miss 
Mabel O. Dolan at the Sacred Heart 
Church, Roslindale, Oct. 18. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


Go ROTHENBURG & NOEE, 
INC., New York, have been ap- 
pointed to represent the Burlington (Ia.) 
Hawk-Eye nationally. 


L. J. Rubin of the New York office, 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman has_ been 
transferred to the San Francisco office. 

Wales & Wolfe, publishers’ representa- 
tives, New York, have been named to 
represent the Harrisburg (Pa.) Courter. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


H B. CARTLIDGE, formerly super- 

* intendent of the plant of the Oregon 
City Morning Enterprise, has bought an 
interest in the McMinville (Ore.) Tele- 
phone-Register. ‘Mr. Cartlidge takes 
over the half interest in the paper held 
by George C. Martin and Lynn C. Burch. 
The remaining half interest is retained 
by Sheldon F. Sackett. 

J. F. Olander, Pierre, S. D., has pur- 
chased the bankrupt stock and printing 
plant of the Martin Printing Company, 
Mitchell, S. D. and moved the equipment 
to his Pierre shop. 

Louis Blake Duff, manager and editor 
of the Welland (Ont.) Tribune and 
Telegraph, has disposed of his interests 
in the newspaper to Henry J. Foster of 
Galt, Ont., and H. M. Hueston and A. 
D. McKenzie of Sarnia, Ont. 


A. M. Potter, of the Clarion Publish- 
ing Company, Dillwyn, oa which pub- 
lishes the Virginia Union’ Farmer, has 


from Newark. 
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leased: the Farmville (Va.) Leader. The 
Leader was founded several years ago 
by L. C. Martin, who, up until a few 
weeks ago, when he was stricken with 
paralysis, was actively engaged in manag- 
ing and running the paper. 

Orting (Wash.) Oracle has been pur- 
chased ‘by D. A. and E. W. Witten of 
Buckley, who publish the Buckley Ban- 
ner in that town. 

C. W. Griswold, owner and publisher 
of the McComb. (O.) Herald has sold 


. the business to R. J. Jeffrey of Cleveland. 
‘Mr. 


Griswold will locate in Columbiana 
in the publishing business. 


H. T. Allen and Howard Barrows, 


' former publishers of the Colfax (Wash.) 
R. O. Schaefer, from Newark Morning : 
| the. Pomeroy (Wash.) East Washing- 


Commoner and more recently owners of 


tonian, have sold their interest in the 
Washingtonian and have purchased the 
Deer Lodge (Mont.) Silver State Post. 

P. H. Barbee, postmaster of Clark, 


Mo., purchased the ~ Clark (Mo.) 
Chronicle, recently. He assumed editor- 
ship Nov. 1. 

Karl W. Boll, Red Oak, Ia. has 


purchased the Rock Rapids (la.) Review, 
from John W. Carey, who has been its 
publisher since July 15, 1916. The change 
is effective Nov. 15. 

Cassar R. Adams, proprietor of. the 
Franklinville (N. a) Chronicle-Journal, 
has purchased the Rushford (N. Y.) 
Spectator, which hereafter will be pub- 
lished in the Franklinville office. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


MONTREAL STAR has just placed 

an order with R.. Hoe & Co., Inc. 
for a 12-Unit superspeed balcony press. 
Recent orders for additional press units 
placed with R. Hoe & Co., Inc. include 
one 16-page deck for the Seattle Times 
and two 16-page units for the. Boston 
Post. 

Hennessey (Okla.) Clipper, a weekly, 
has moved into its new home. Additional 
equipment, including a new press and a 
inotype machine have been installed. 

Longview (Wash.) News, is erecting a 
new 16-page Duplex tubular press. 

Chicago North-West Ledger, a com- 
munity mewspaper, has established its 
own composition room. A No. 14 single 
keyboard linotype has been installed. 


Durham, (N. C.) Herald has recently 


. installed a new Duplex “N” Type Sex- 


tuple press of latest design. 

Plans for the erection of a new build- 
ing for the Summer (Wash.) American 
Standard, are under way and an architect 
has been commissioned to draw up the 
specifications. 

Greenville (N. C.) Ptedmont is in- 
creasing its press capacity by the addi- 
tion of a 4-page deck to its 16-page Du- 
plex tubular press. Recent shipments of 
Duplex Model A’s include one to Giragi 
Bros., publishers of the Winslow (Ariz.) 
Daily Mail, and one to the Redford 
(Mich.) Record. 


Shelton (Wash.) Journal has added’ 


a ee linotype and a model X inter- 
typ 

Sitka (Alaska) Progress has installed 
a new linotype. 

Gilmer (Tex.) Mirror recently in- 
stalled a model A Duplex press. 

_ The Pawtucket (R. I.) Times has 
just purchased a superspeed octuple press 
of R. Hoe & Co., Inc. 

Open house was recently held in the 
new building of the Owensmouth (Cal.) 
Gazette. Greetings were brought to the 
gathering from the Southern California 
Editorial Association by Frank M. Kef- 
fer, president, and Ben H. Read, man- 
aging director of the Association. David 
R. Carlson is publisher. 

new standard pattern quadruple 
press for the Great Falls (Mont.) Trib- 
une has been shipped from the Dunellen 
Works of R. Hoe & Co., Inc. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


MONROE (La.) NEWS-STAR, 64- 
page Third Annual Progress edition, 
@Octa25; 
Oregon City (Ore.) Morning Enter- 
prise, 60th anniversary edition, Oct. 27. 


for November 
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Salina (Kan.) Journal, 40-page edition 
marking the opening of a new residential 
section at Salina, Oct. 15. 


ASSOCIATION 


DVERTISING CLUB OF BOS- 

TON, has been awarded the silk 
banner given for the largest delegation 
based on population and miles traveled by 
the Direct Mail Advertising Association 
at its Ninth Annual Convention in De- 
troit recently. Boston had 28 delegates. 


Jowa HicH Scuoot Press Associa- 
TION, sponsored by the Sigma Delta Chi 
and Theta Sigma Phi, founded in 1920, 
is preparing for the greatest convention 
in its six years’ history Dec. 3 and 4, 
when members gather at Grinnell Col- 
lege. Bruce Bliven will be principal 
speaker. 


“Fitting the Advertising to the Con- 
sumer Necessities” was the subject of 
the address of William J. Moll, adver- 
tising counselor for the F. A. Foster Co. 
of Boston, before the members of the. 
Worcester (Mass.) ADVERTISING CLUB 
on Oct. 27. Committees for the year 
were announced. 


‘L. E. Rudd, commercial manager of 
the Western Union Telegraph company 
in Kansas City, Mo., has been re-elected 
to a three year term as chairman of the 
board of directors of the Bretrer Bust- 
ness Bureau of Kansas City. C. E. 
Griffin, president of the Advertising Club 


’ of Kansas City, is one of the new 
directors. 

Ercota Dzistricr Kansas _ editors, 

were to meet in Newton, Friday, Nov. 


5, for the annual fall meeting of the 
Association. 


Travers D. Garman of Boston, Mass., 
has been elected commander of the 
Crosscup-PisHon Posr American Le- 
gion, composed entirely of Boston news- 
paper and advertising men. Carrol J. 
Swan, retiring commander, was chosen 
chairman of the committee on committees. 
During his administration the post has 
contributed $100,000 to charity. 


FLASHES 


With Pennsylvania on one side and In 
diana on the other the Ohio crowd ©: 
as good as anybody.—Columbus ( 
State Journal. 


d 
“Economic law” is what makes thi 
dear when you want them and cheap 


you don’t.—Cleveland Times. i 


Your age is indicated by the way ye 
feel about Hallowe’en.—Pittsburgh g 
ette-Times, Fi 


Boys have changed some. In 1890 
merely longed to be bandits.—Vanco 


Sun. 


A London onic says a mosaill 
will not bite a moving object. Now 
know why that messenger boy is al 
scratching himself —Flint Daily Tourn 


“He lisped in numbers for the number 
came’— r 
It must have been monotonous, grea 
heaven! 
For it is quite impossible, we claim, 
To lisp a single one save six an 
seven. 
ha ae in Newark (QO) Ad 


Thath pea Though ith hard te 
lithp eleven. , 
Thereth other numberth that th 
lithper pickth: 
How about thikthty-thikth and thiketh 
ty-theven? 
How about theventy-theven and ca 
enty-thikth ? 


—Ted Robinson, in Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


Beer parlors where patrons would b 
required to sit are advocated for Ontario 
onthe theory, possibly, that they will 
survive longer in that position.—Pitts. 
burgh Gazette-Times. 


Sparkling New 
‘Typefaces 


There’s only one way tor a paper to 

secure an unlimited quantity of bright new type- 
faces in any size from 6-point condensed to full- 
width 72-point in sluglines, without machine or 
mold changes—that way is the Ludlow. 


Of course, in addition to this the Ludlow 
saves a newspaper time, money and floor space. 


These reasons account for the progress the 
Ludlow System has made in hundreds of Amer- 
ica’s foremost newspapers. 


Unless you are familiar with the work the 
Ludlow of Today is performing in newspaper 
plants large and small the world over—you owe’ 
it to yourself to investigate. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, III. 


San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
Atlanta: 41 Marietta Street 


New York: 63 Park Row 
Boston: 470 Atlantic Avenue 


PRINCIPAL DISPLAY LINES SETIN LUDLOW CAMEO 
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Iowa Dailies Gain in 
Linage Up to 34.7% 


During the first eight 
months of this year, 
every one of these 28 
Iowa daiy newspa- 
pers made a substan- 
tial increase in national 
linage over the same 


egiht months of 1925. 


The increases range 
from 8.9% to 34.7%. Fifteen of the 28 papers 
gained over 20%. Seven of them—over 30%. 


An association of 28 leading 3. Introduce your 
Iowa daily newspapers. salesmen to a 
number of big 
retailers. . Advise 
you as to relative 
sales standing 
of comepting 
products. 


Combined Circulation ................ 585,091 
PamiiiesoimglOwaie..s +s a.c.ne 6 ccs,» oe) are . .550,000 


_ Deal with these 28 papers as with one publication, 


if you wish: one order, one plate, one billing. 


4. Urge retailers to 
feature displays of nationally advertised 
products. Furnish you with names of stores 


These increases certainly indicate the esteen of that will make use of window displays. 


National advertisers for this always good at 5. Make market investigation for prospective 
pss for Iowa daily newspapers as a profitable advertisers (Identity to be made known first). 
medium. 


6. Urge local retailers to mention your products 


Each of these papers gives definite 
merchandising help 


Each individual publication offers the following 
definite cooperation, in connection with a cam- 
paign of 5,000 lines or more: 


in their own advertisements. 


7. Send, on receipt of contract, a multigraphed 
letter to list of retailers in the territory, 


telling of the campaign. 


Please bear in mind that above is only 
the minimum of cooperation offered. 
In your specific case, there may be 
many additional ways we can help. 


1. Make a study of local market 
and trade territory, as pertains 
to your specific product. 


2. Supply complete and accurate 
list of retailers, in the newspaper s 
city and surrounding territory. 


For further information, write to 
address below. 


vt 
EN -HORN 
40 0 a 


THE IOWA DAILY PRESS ASSOCIATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Fort Dodge Messenger 

Fort Madison Democrat 
Davenport Times Iowa City Press-Citizen 

Des Moines Capital Keokuk Gate-City 

Des Moines Register and Tribune Marshalltown Times Republican 
Dubuque Telegraph-Herald Mason City Globe-Gazette 


Dubuque Times-Journal Muscatine Journal 


Oelwein Register 
Ottumwa Courier 

Sioux City Journal 

Sioux City Tribune 
Washington Journal 
Waterloo Evening Courier 
Waterloo Tribune 


Council Bluffs Nonpareil 


Ames Tribune 
Davenport Democrat 


Boone News-Republican 
Burlington Gazette 

Burlington Hawk-Eye 

Cedar Falls Record 

Cedar Rapids Gazette 
Centerville lowegian & Citizen 
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HE current events 


inter-collegiate 

contest started last year by the New 
York Times is being continued with eight 
institutions added to the original list, 
prompting the suggestion that newspapers 
in smaller cities not already doing so may 
sponsor similar contests among schools 


of their localities. This week the Times 
commented editorially on its contest in 
part as follows: 

“While this enterprise was begun by 
the Times, it was with a view to empha- 
sizing the value of present-day news for 
the student of the past. Though examina- 
tions in this contest have been held in 
only a few institutions, this was due to the 
desire to have practical proof of the plan 
before giving it general application. 

“This contest, as Professor Munro of 
Harvard has pointed out, is of benefit 
not only to the students of institutions 
but also to the college world as a whole, 
since it furnishes an inter-collegiate com- 
petition in the field of the intellect. Ex- 
cept for debates, the team preparation for 
which is generally so thoroughly planned 
under coaching as to give individual de- 
baters little freedom, there is almost no 
inter-collegiate contest except in athletics. 
Moreoyer, as Professor Munro further 
suggested, as different methods of ex- 
amination are employed, there is a new 
opportunity for comparing them and so, 
possibly of making a real contribution ‘to 
the general improvement of our whole 
educational system.’ 

“One of Thackeray's characters is made 
to ask, ‘Is there anything in the paper, 
sir?? And this was the answer: 

““‘Anything in the paper! All the world 
is in the paper. Why, madam, if you 
will but read what is written in the Lon- 
don Times of this very day, it is enough 
fora year’s history and ten times as much 
for meditation.’ 

“It is upon the press that the historian 
has more and more to depend in recon- 
structing the past. Even the advertise- 
ments recall the social and economic con- 
ditions of other days. The conclusion of 
Miss Lucy M. Salmon’s recent study en- 
titled ‘The Newspaper and the Historian’ 
is that the periodical press still remains 
‘the most important single source the 
historian has at his command for the re- 
construction of the normal life of the 
past three centuries. If that be true, 
why should not the newspaper be of like 
service in relating the past to the life of 
today? It is thus that ‘the thoughts of 
men are widened with the process of the 
suns.’ It is thus that news and history 
hecome as one.” 


Amendment of the rules and regulations 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations so 
that the Bureau “would render far more 
satisfactory and efficient service, not only 
to the newspaper publishers but to the 
advertisers as well,’ was suggested by 
Will X. Coley, circulation manager of 
the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer, 
and president of the Carolinas Circulation 
Managers Association, addressing the as- 
sociation’s recent annual convention. He 
said in part: 

“The rules of this organization afford 
many loop holes for circulation men, 
either through error or intent, to make 
false statements as to the circulation of 
their papers and then .get by with it, 
at least until the A. B. C. auditor arrives, 
When the auditor arrives, it may be too 
late to make amends for the injustice done 
to the advertiser and competitive news- 
papers. To my mind the only statement 
that should be issued as to circulation 
should be the auditor’s statement, which 
is supposed to be accurate. No publisher 
should be permitted to publish a state- 
ment over his signature and pass it off 
as an A. B. C, Statement until it has been 
audited by one of the Bureau’s auditors.” 


BUILDING NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 


Current Events Contest Gains in Popularity—Coley Asks for More Effi- 
cient A. B. C. Service—Daily Offers Prizes to Readers 
Coloring Black and White Comics 


The Duluth (Minn.) News Tribune 1s 
offering $15 in cash prizes every weelx 
for the best coloring of black and white 
comics printed in the Sunday issue. 

The contestants, limited in age to 12 
years or under, may select the page comic 
they wish to color, may use crayons, 
paint or other substance but must have 
their entries into the office by Wednesday 
night. Neatness and originality count. 
The first prize is $5, the second $3, the 
third $2 and the next five $1 each. An 
honor roll is also printed each Friday. 

The contest is popular, the number of 
entries averaging from 700 to 800 weekly. 


The subscription price of the Los An- 
geles (Cal.) Express is now 60 cents a 
month or $7.20 per year. The new price 
became effective Oct. 1. 


The Walla Walla (Wash.) Union, has 
started a Baby Revue. It will award 
cash prizes to the baby for whom the larg- 
est number of subscriptions to the Union 
are turned in. Each issue has a coupon 
to be clipped for a certain number of 
credits. 


The Vancouver (B. C.) Sun recently 
held its third annual “Subscribers Week.” 
L. E. Moote, country circulator, was in 
charge of promotion. A choice of a 
fountain pen or automatic pencil was of- 
fered anyone turning in an eight months’ 
subscription to the Sun at a cost of $2. 
The offer was. only good in British Col- 
umbia. 


In the current number of the Junior 
Times-Dispatch, published for its news- 
boys by the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dis- 
patch, of which William G. Morris is cir- 
culation manager, “carriers who don’t suc- 
ceed” are listed as those— 

“Who expect to make routes increase 
all at once without soliciting. 

“Who air their grievances to others 
until they make a nuisance of themselves. 

‘Who keep their eyes on the clock 
fearful that they may give their routes 
a moment or two overtime. 

_“Who are not thorough and conscien- 
tious about their work. 

“Who are always doleful and down on 
their luck. 

“Who criticise the manner in which 
their manager directs them. 

“Who are never on time, 

“Who depend on favoritism to advance 
them Instead of good, honest endeavor, 

“Who are indifferent and listless and 
cannot even assume an interest in their 
routeman’s duties. . 

_ Who feel themselves above their posi- 
tion and do not even condescend to fill it 
adequately, 

“Who cannot be honest with themselves, 
and expect a greater money compensation 
than the route would be worth jf carried 
by some one else. 

“Who tell you all the wonderful things 
they can do, but never get right down to 
doing anything at all.” 


The Chicago Herald and Examiner is 
offering $5,000 in cash prizes in a new 
movie contest to movie fans who are 
able to piece together parts of pictures 
of motion picture: stars printed in the 
Herald and Examiner daily and Sunday. 
The contest opened on Nov. 1 and will 


end Dec. 15. 
Under the direction of Walter 
Schaefer, circulation manager ‘of the 


Marinette (Wis.) Eagle-Star, forty-five 
of the local carrier boys were enter- 
tained recently at the Hotel Marinette 
with an evening dinner, after which busi- 
ness was talked and an athletic associa- 
tion formed by the boys, 


for 
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(PERESE ROSE NAGEL, woman's 
editor of WGBS, the broadcasting 
station operated by Gimbel Brothers, New 
York, is now 
writing a book 
in collaboration 
with Lillian 
Eichler to be call- 
ed “Please Stand 
By.” It is to bea 
hand-book on the 
radio station and 


will include the 
opportunities of- 
fered newspaper 


people by radio. 

Before becom- 
ing connected 
with WGBS, 
Miss Nagel had 
ten years of news- 
paper experience. On the Bronx Home 
News, New York, she conducted a 
column under the name of Polly Carter. 
The suggestion of Gimbel Brothers that 
the Polly Carter letters be put on the 
air finally resulted in her appointment in 
charge of daytime programs and women’s 
features. ’ 

“An interesting feature of the after- 
noon program is the. radio interview, 
which is the newspaper interview brought 
to the air,” Miss Nagel said: 

“Instead of going to the home of the 
interviewee, | bring them to the station, 
and let them speak for themselves. Some- 
times the questions are prepared before- 
hand and sometimes the interview is 1m- 
promptu. The most interesting radio 
assignment for interviews was that with 
Fay King, herself a newspaper woman. 
I have interviewed on the air Gilbert 
Frankau, the English novelist, and Lady 
Cynthia Moseley, both of whom came to 


TrERESE Rose NAGEL 


WESTERN OFFICE 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 

CALIFORNIA 
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WOMEN IN ADVERTISING AND JOURNALISM 


Terese Rose Nagel Now Writing Book About Radio—Mrs. Parsons 7 
Conducting Column for Worcester Telegram— 
Newspaper Romance In Newark 


Salesmen do not have to give a 
lengthy sales talk on Cline 
Equipment. A quarter-century 
of unfaltering service has made 
the “Cline System’’ a familiar 
one in the entire printing field. 


The Cline Electric Mfg. Co. furnish Motors 
and Control Equipments for Printing Presses 
and Auxiliary Machinery for Newspapers 
and Job Presses. 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFcG.Co. 


MAIN OFFICE, CONWAY BLDG., 111 W. WASHINGTQN ST.. CHICAGO, ILL. 


CLINE’ 
ELECTRIC 
MFG.CO. 


cCHICAG 


Cocnet westinenourey 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


this country for a visit, also May Christie 
an English journalist, and practically 
every prominent actress, and writer.” 


Mrs. Margaret Getchell Parsons, fe 
mer Philadelphia and Worcester, Mas 
newspaper woman, is conducting a colun 
“Speaking of Plays,’ for the Worces 
Telegram. 


Miss Viola G. Lake has joined staff | 
the Iowa City (la.) Press-Citizen % 
society editor, succeeding Miss Joyce 
Brady, who after four years as socié 
editor has become secretary to Mrs, Ade 
laide L. Burge, University of lowa, d 
of women, Miss Julia Dondore has 
joined the editorial staff of the paper. — 


Lucy L. Fergus, a member of the 
eral staff of the Newark (N. J.) & 
ning News, was married recently — 
Charles Edwyn Gregory, of the — 
York Evening Graphic, They met ¢ 
other in the lobby of the Hotel Rivier 
Newark, while waiting for an opportu 
to interview “Daddy” Browning, 9: 
styled “Cinderella man” by the -ne 
paper. 


Mrs. Gene Titus for 21 years corr 
pondent and business representative of 
Davenport (la.) Daily Times -in 
Geneseo territory last week ended h 
long association with that paper. A fare 
well party to a dozen of the Times’ cai 
rier boys, whom she directed, was i 
event of her connection with the pape 

The announcement of the engagement 0 
Miss Mabel H. Lindahl of the Worceste 
(Mass.) Post editorial staff and em 


Spongberg, a compositor for ,the s 
paper, was made this week. 


EASTERN OFFICE 
MARBRIDGE BLDG. 
47 WEST 34TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Che Scranton Republican 


SCRANTON, 


Audit Bureau Circulation 
SIX MONTHS ENDING JUNE 30th, 1926 


33,306 


Publisher’s Statement Net Paid Circulation 
to the A. B. C. three months ending Sept. 30th, 1926 for the month of October, 1926 


34,324 34,997 


These gains point the way to bigger profits for you in a rich area 


in which the SCRANTON REPUBLICAN plays an important role 


An A.B.C. Audit finds The Scranton Republican the leading 
morning newspaper of the rich Anthracite Coal Fields, with a 
bigger, better coverage than ever before, concentrating among 
the best families of Scranton, the metropolis city of the great 
Anthracite Coal Fields. 


The Scranton Republican has enjoyed an increase of over 1200 
new subscribers during the past three months — its readers are 
among the best in this great coal mining centre. 


The Scranton Republican has the largest morn- 
ing circulation in the State of Pennsylvania 


outside of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc. 


General Representatives 


Park-Lexington Building Century Building Little Building General Motors Building Commonwealth Trust Building 
Park Avenue & 46th Street Chicago Boston Detroit Philadelphia 
New York 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


Tom Sims Now Writing for King Features—‘“Joke Jug’? Is New Humor- 
ous Column—WMiller Elected Treasurer of Editor’s 
Feature Service 


OM SIMS, who writes the column 
“Tom Sims Says” has signed up 


with. King Features Syndicate, New 
York. His work 
was formerly 


handled by NEA 
Service, Inc. 

Sims, while still 
in college, began 
his mews paper 
work on the Nash- 
ville Tennessean 
and was a full time 
reporter on that 
newspaper when 
this country en- 
tered the World 
War in 1917. He 
enlisted with the 
Fifth Marines 
and went through 
the Argonne and St. Mihiel campaigns. 
Two days before the armistice he was 
wounded with shrapnel in both legs. 

When Sims finally recovered he went 
back to college and finished his course, 
and then rejoined the Tennessean ; first as 
reporter, then as state editor, then tele- 
graph editor, and finally as make-up man. 

In time off from his various desks, 
Sims had started another “column” under 
the heading of “Dear Folks.” It at- 
tracted attention and in a short time he 
was invited to come to New York. 


Tom Sims 


The George Matthew Adams Service 
announced this week a new national 
humorous column to be conducted by 
Henry Edward Warner of the Baltimore 
Sun, under the title of “The Joke Jug.” 
Mr. Warner wrote “The Songs of the 
Craft,” which were published weekly by 
Epitor & PUBLISHER. 


, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
has been elected treasurer of Editors’ 
Feature Service, Inc., succeeding E. Rol- 
land Harriman, resigned because of pres- 
sure of other business affairs. He will 
make his headquarters in the Cleveland 
office. 

This syndicate this month started issu- 
ing a monthly house organ for clients 
containing news of its staff and tips and 
hunches for newspaper editors. 


-H. W. Miller 


Harry Staton, manager of the New 
York Herald Tribune Syndicate, and 
Clare Briggs, cartoonist, returned to this 
country from Europe on the Berengaria 
cians: 


The following new features have been 


added to Editors’ Feature Service’s budg- 
et list: ‘“Gran’ma Gumpton,’ “Penny 
Thoughts,’ by Clark Kinnaird; “Time 
and Tide,” by John H. Greusel; a week- 


ly financial article addressed to laymen, 
by Fred R. Ripley; ‘““Wife Preservers.” 


Mme. Olga Samaroff, noted pianist and 
music critic, will again cover important 
musical events and write a Saturday 
article of musical comment for the Post 
Syndicate, New York. 

Joseph Van Raalte, having recovered 
from a serious illness, is again writing 
“Bo Broadway” and “Human Nature on 
the Half Shell” for Editors’ Feature 
Service. He also has done a 10,000 word 
explanation of the Hall-Mills mystery for 
EFS. He was one of the original in- 
vestigators of the case. 


Jean McDonough, author of “The Priv- 
ate Life of a Flirt,’ has written the text 
for a new photo-strip being distributed 
by the Bell Syndicate, Inc., New York, 
called “The Honeymoon Widow.” 


The Woman Pays Club, of New York, 
entertained at a special cartoonists’ day 
luncheon on Oct. 25, and had as its guests 
of honor Milt Gross, Harry Hershfield, 


Cliff Sterrett, Bob  Brinkerhoff, Ed 
Wheelan, Laura Johnson, Edwina Dunn, 
and Albertine Randall Wheelan. The 
ie three named are members of the 
club. 


Sidney Smith, noted cartoonist and cre- 
ator of “The Gumps,” was married re- 
cently to Mrs. Kathryn Imogene Eulette 
in South Bend, Ind. The couple left 
immediately for New York on their hon- 
eymoon. Mr. Smith gave his age as 
42. Mrs. Smith is 24. 


Lee Trenholm, who was four years with 
the Standard News Association, New 
York, has joined the New York staff 
NEA Service, Inc. 


first installment of “Borrowed 
Glory,’ a new, half-page serial written 
and illustrated by Carey Orr, Chicago 
Tribune Syndicate cartoonist, will appear 
in the Tribune on Sunday, Nov. 7 


The 


Michael Lipman is doing a one-column 
daily comic for the O’Dell Newspaper 
Syndicate, titled “The Tootles.” 


Mr. and. Mrs. Glen FE. Mahar, the 
former the Pacific Coast representative 
of the McClure Newspaper Syndicate, are 
parents of a daughter. Mr. Mahar is a 
nephew of Mrs. Clinton T. Brainard, 
wife of the president of the McClure 
Company. 


Robert George Paterson, associate edi- 
tor of the McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 
is in Porto Rico on honeymoon with his 
bride, formerly Miss Eleanor de Bevoise 


Tunison, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Watson Tunison, of Westfield, 
Ne 
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HERE IS A WHALE 


Of a Claim:— 

No Other Feature 

Published In Newspapers 

Is the Result 

Of So Much 

World-Wide Travel 

And Observation 

As 

The Ellis Sunday School Lesson. 


The Author 

Dr. William T.. Ellis 

Has Been 

On Every Spot 

Mentioned In The Bible— 

And Pretty Much Everywhere Else 
Besides. 


He Knows the Land; 
He Knows Life; 

Is It Any Wonder 
The Ellis Lesson 

Is ‘‘Different’’ > 


THE ELLIS SERVICE 


+ + Swarthmore, Pa. 
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ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


California Newspaper Man Starts 


New Agency—MacFarlin Company 


Opens Ithaca Office—Bell Named Vice-President of 
McKinney, Marsh & McMillan 


DWIN A. SMITH, a newspaper man 

of ‘many years’ experience has es- 
tablished an advertising agency at 830 
Main Street, Ventura, California. 

Mr. Smith was formerly connected 
with the advertising department of the 
Ventura County Star-Post, and The Los 
Angeles. Daily News, at Los Angeles, 
California. 

Smith will be associated with the Ven- 
tura Business College, who will furnish 
all help for the concern and will also 
teach courses of advertising and com- 
mercial law, both in class and by cor- 
respondence. 


Harold S. W. MacFarlin who has ad- 
vertising agencies in Buffalo and Roch- 
ester has just opened new offices in 
Ithaca. The MacFarlin Company has 
just been appointed to direct the adver- 
tising for the Crandall Packing Company, 
Palmyra; N. Y. 


The Robert E. Ramsay Organization, 
Inc., sales promotion agency and direct 
advertising specialists of New York City 
this week announced the election of Har- 
old B. Pickering as vice-president. Mr. 
Pickering has previously been associated 
with Frank Irving Fletcher, the Elec- 


After several years of investigation and 


type Company announces 
tien of a new newspaper 0 
new lonie is an 
face. The opem 


harp corners to fill up with ir 
lines to break down in stereot 
even color of the characters i 


effected. 


degrees of les 
tage, or the 


ading can be used to advan- 


round, open counters will not 


Brooklyn, 


San Francisco 


Se. :f maeden to be hi 
disc OBC erting. A happy medium has been |S 
lt is easier to read than seven }i 
point faces, yet gives the same word- | 
count to the column as six point. Various Re 


lines may be cast on a solide 


word count of 6 point with the legibility of 8 point. ) 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


Chicago 
Canadian Linotype Limited, Toronto 


~ Linotyped in the Cloister Family 


trical Record, Drug Topics and James 
Newcomb & Co. Inc. 


C. J. Bell has been appointed vice-pres; 
dent of McKinney, Marsh & McMillar 
Limited, advertising sales counsel, 1 
King St. West, Toronto. Mr. Bell bega 
his advertising career as advertising man 
ager of the St. Catharimes, (Ont.) Stand 
ard, resigning to go overseas with th 
first contingent in 1914. 


Seymour Schiele, formerly of the Schie 
le Advertising Company, and more r¢ 
cently of the Britt-Schiele Company, § 
Louis, has been made vice-president ¢ 
Porter, Eastman & Byrne, advertisin 
agents, Chicago, and has opened a § 
Louis office for them in the Central Na 
tional Bank Building. 


E. W. Calvin, for the last eight year 
sales and advertising manager for Wert 
er & Werner, retail clothing, St. Loui 
has resigned to become vice-president ¢ 
Frank D. Boyd Advertising Company, ¢ 
that city. 


_ The American Association of Advertis 
ing Agencies’ executive board will hol 
its next meeting in New York, Jan. 1 


| six and a half point hody. The compara- 


Hi seven Snore ‘toc 
adopt the new faee 


enthusi- 
| readers 


Salov, addressing the editor 
ark Evening News: “It would 


recent change in the style 
e in the makeup of thy y/ 


BETTER THAN GLASSES 


for your readers 


Isn’t it about time to give your subscribers a dress of type 
they can read easily and comfortably and save their eyesight? 
The new Linotype 614 Point Ionic No. 5 is a face especially 
designed to meet modern newspaper printing conditions. Its 


strong lines and sturdy serifs always reproduce clearly; 


clog up with ink. It gives the 


New York 
New Orleans 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 
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Your Daily Health 
Service should be 
selected with as 
much care as 
your serial story e 


It has a far greater and more perma- 
nent effect on your readers, for 
there is nothing as close to human 
beings as their health. - 


DR. FRANK McCOY 


Will give your readers health 
through his Daily Health and Diet 
Advise. Many so-called health- 
writers are merely health-philoso- 
phers. Dr. McCoy shows them 
how. He talks to your readers in 
their own language the same as if 
he were sitting across the table from 
them, and they gain a_ practical 
knowledge of health that means 
something real to their life. 


DR. McCOY’S 


Daily Health Talks and subscribers’ 


questions and answers will 


Get and Anchor Circulation 


Investigate this Different Health | 
Service | 


Do it today Write or wire 


Health and Diet Advice 


By DR. FRANK McCOY 


Author of 
“The Fast Way to Health” 


Questions in regard to health and diet will be 
answered by Dr. McCoy, who can be addressed in 
care of this paper. Enclose stamped self addressed 
envelope for reply. 


CURING CONSTIPATION 


There are two changes constantly going on jn the body, 
assimilation and elimination. It is necessary that the cell 
structure be replaced with new cells and the waste ma- 

terial be thrown out. 


_ When food is taken into the stomach, 
it is digested and assimilated as it 
passes through the thirty feet of ali- 
mentary canal. There is always an 
excess of food left’ there which has 
not been absorbed and assimilated for 
use in the body. This must pass out 
through the intestines. Both the large 
and small intestines: are important 
eliminative organs, eliminating not only 
excessive waste material from the use 
of too much food, but they also serve 
as organs for the elimination of body 
toxins, which are thrown out as a part 
of the feces. The contents of the colon 
is composed, in a large part, of these 
toxins, and only one-third to one-half 
of the colon’s contents is really dis- 
carded fcod material. 

The trouble with one who is suffering 
with constipation is that so much of the 
toxins are re-absorbed in the body, as 
the flow of the digestive juices become 
Dr.. Frank McCoy Sluggish under certain conditions and 

the regular elimination of toxins 
from the body, which pass out through the colon, is. re- 
pressed and retarded. When the feces is lumpy and has 
a tendency to solidify, it is not so much because of the 
use of the wrong food, as it is because of the fact that 
the intestines are not functioning as good eliminative 
organs, and are not throwing. out their normal secretions. 


One of the greatest causes of constipation must be con- 
sidered the habit of not going to the toilet at regular 
times, but instead, waiting for some uncomfortable feeling 
which suggests the necessity for doing so. Regular habits 
must be established and each day a certain time set aside 
for taking care of this important function. The same 
time should be used each day and nothing allowed to 
interfere. 

The position of the body while on the toilet is also quite 
important. It is advisable to assume as nearly as possible 
a squatting position. This can be accomplished by placing 
a chair close to the toilet and putting your feet on the 
rungs and bending slightly forward. This position opens 
up the lower bowels in a certain manner, making the 
passage of the intestinal contents more easy. 


The use of too much sugar and starch, no doubt, con- 
tributes very largely to the cause: of constipation, as these 
foods, in themselves, are constipating on account of the 
sticky effect they have upon the intestines. Lack of green 
vegetables is also another important cause of a stiff, com- 
pact colon. One who lives a sedentary life and does not 
use the abdominal muscles will be found to suffer from 
ecostiveness or some form of constipation. 


It is advisable to take plenty of vigorous physical culture 
exercise each day. The “‘setting-up’’ exercise should be 
used each morning and night, until the abdominal muscles 
have regained their normal tone, after which one exercise 
period a day will be all that is necessary. These exercises 
should be started carefully at first and gradually increased 
as you find they are not producing soreness. The long 
walks should also be taken each day, starting ~with one 
mile the first day and gradually increasing the distance 
until you can walk four or five miles without fatigue. 


(Continued Tomorrow) 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


QUESTION: T. R. writes: Will you kindly let me know 
if buttermilk is good for me to drink each day? I realize 
I must drink something, and I am very fond of buttermilk, 
but I would not like to have it make me any fatter, as 
I am 195 pounds now, and do not feel comfortable if I 
am any stouter. What is best to eat with buttermilk? 


ANSWER: No other food of any kind should be used 
with buttermilk, with the exception of one kind of sugar 
fruit, such as dates, figs, raisins, etc. Buttermilk should 
not be used with a meal, and if you are desirous of re- 
ducing weight, all you need to do is to live on one or 
two quarts of buttermilk a day until your weight is re- 
duced to the normal. This is a very easy way to reduce. 
You can take the buttermilk in place of meals, taking 
a pint at a time. This would make a quart and a half a 
day, and you will probably lose a half a pound to a pound 
a day on this diet until you reach the normal. 


McCOY HEALTH SERVICE 


Brack Shops Building 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Neglecting Results Is a Fatal Fault—Newspapers Develop Wide Appeal 
in Real Estate Promotion—Burma Merchant 


Saw New York Ad 


__ eee eee 


NEGLECTING results is a fatal fault 
+‘ among some classified advertising 
managers in the opinion of C. L. Perkins, 
Chicago Herald Examiner, and a di- 
rector. in the Classified Advertising 
Managers Association. 

“Many classified departments put most 
of their effort on selling space and for- 


get or neglect increasing results,’ Mr. 
Perkins said. “As a consequence, the 


more advertisements they sell—the more 
satisfied customers, the greater the repu- 
tation for non-production. 

‘There are two methods of creating 
results for advertisers that are frequently 
neglected. The first of these is the sell- 
ing of a greater number of insertions 


per ad. The other is getting the ad- 
vertiser to furnish better copy. Many 
of the advertisements that fail now 


would produce results with better copy 
run for a greater length of time. I have 
discovered by test that real intelligent 
sales effort is rarely made.” 


Newspapers are developing a wide 
appeal in the promotion copy they are 
publishing to interest prospects 1n the 
real estate classifications. A few ex- 
amples from different papers will prove 
this assertion to be true. 

There is the full page advertisement 
used recently by the Cleveland Press, 
for example, which is headed “Buy 
Houses and Lots,’ with the italic sub- 
head “From the want-ads in today’s 
Press.” Then follows an attractive line 
drawing of a beautiful residential district 
and beneath the cut samples of the real- 


estate ads appearing on the real estate 
page are reproduced. 

In Cleveland the Plain Dealer has 
editorialized on the alliterative and 
catchy caption: “Making a Home or 
Making a Mistake.” It expounds the 
theory of rent-saving by home-buying in 
a manner that is irresistible and ends 
with the laconic advice: “Let ‘prosper- 
ous property owner’ mean you.” 

Household furnishings are linked with 
a home building appeal in a quarter- 
page advertisement over the signature 
of the Kansas City Star. Under a cut 
showing a dining room set the boastful 
assertion is made in boldface type: 

“Were Two Steps Ahead.” 

This teaser leads the reader into a 
simply stated comparison of the nomads 
of Arabia to “we of the cooler climate” 
who “prefer permanent homes, attrac- 
tive household goods, and an atmosphere 
of contentment and prosperity.” 

One way to insure the contentment 
obviously is to buy a permanent home 
and fill it with attractive furnishings. 
both of which may be bought at a sav- 
ing that means later prosperity by con- 
sulting classified columns. 


An interesting feature story was ob- 
tained from the experience of an ad- 
vertiser in the classified pages of the 
New York Evening Telegram and was 
printed in that paper recently. It con- 
cerned a dealer in second-hand automo- 
piles, who advertised in the Telegram 
exclusively, and gained a new customer 
in far away Burma as a result. 


oo A Te once 
WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Wisconsin Canners’ Association to Raise $300,000 for Drive—A. & P. 
Stores Increase Ad Appropriation for Campaign in News- 
papers—Miami to Spend $105,000 


nee 


THE Wisconsin Canners’ Association, 
at its convention in Milwaukee last 
week, voted a drive to raise $300,000 
among the pea growers of the state ior 
4 national advertising campaign in order 
to bring about the consumption of a 
large surplus crop stacked up in state 
warehouses. 

More than half of the $300,000 was 
pledged before the close of the conven- 
tion by Wisconsin canners and supply 
companies, making certain the attain- 
ment of the $300,000 goal. 

The fund, it was unofficially stated, 
will be used entirely upon newspaper 
advertising and will be concentrated in 
42 of the-largest cities of the nation 
whose newspapers reach more than 70,- 
000,C00 readers. 

The advertising appeal will be based 
upon the vitamine content of peas cooked 
*n a vacuum. The state’s canning in- 
dustry returns $17,000,000 to the growers 
of Wisconsin. 

“Newspaper ‘advertising stands ready 
to eat up the surplus,” said H. W. Sehl,’ 
Chicago. «{Magazine advertising may be 
artistic, but it is the newspaper that gets 
immediate “results.” : j 

C. R. Gerretson, Chicago, was named 
.chairman of the committee to handle the 
co-operative advertising campaign. Others 
on the committee are: Sy oe Olevdie 
Beaver Dam, Wis.; W. R. Roahe, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; A. M. Bellack, Columbus, 
Wis.: and Ogden S. Sells, Chicago. 


use of newspaper 
space, the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company will increase its advertising 
appropriation by $500,000 this coming 
year, it was announced this week. The 
company is now running an institutional 
campaign in the magazines. 


To increase its 


The Chicago office of Lord & Thomas 
and Logan is now directing the account 
of the Miller Rubber Company, Akron, 
©. Magazines and newspapers will be 


used. 


Miami, Fla. will spend $87,000 of an 
appropriation of $105,000 in newspaper 
advertising as part of a campaign now 
being launched, Fred L. Weede, chair- 
man of the publicity committee of the 
Miami Chamber of Commerce has an- 
nounced. The main campaign calls for 
the use of 80 newspapers in large cities 
as far west as Omaha, Neb., and 125 
newspapers in smaller cities. The fund 
was raised by taxation. The Dorl and 
Advertising Agency, Atlantic City, di- 
rects the account. 

The Wayne Tank and Pump Company, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., has changed its name 
to Wayne Company,‘ since the former 
title is no longer descriptive of the 
products made by the company. Among 
the products made and advertised by this 
concern are eléctric refrigerators. oi! 
burners, and water softeners. 


A new oil burner on the market is 


‘Our Customers Write Our Ads 


Boone, Iowa, 
News-Republican 


Says— 


“We have had our DUPLEX TUBULAR 
press installed in our office for two years 
and find it just about perfect. The 
speed is “wonderful and the simplicity 
makes it possible to get an excellent 
print every time the press runs,” 


DUPLEX 
PRESSES 


FOR ALL NEWSPAPERS 


Duplex Printing Press Co. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


for 
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called the “Ben Franklin,’ and is manu- 
factured by the Columbus Auto Brass 
Company, Columbus, O. 

The Kleen-Heat Sales Corporation has 
changed its name to Kraase’s Inc. 


How the United Fruit Company turns 
a former loss to a gain by ‘means of 
effective newspaper advertising was de- 
scribed by E. R. Grabow, general man- 
ager of the production department of 
that company at the first international 
conference of the United Fruit Company 
at Swampscott, Mass., recently. 

“Newspapers are the most productive 
advertising medium used by the com- 
pany,” Mr. Grabow said. “Due to the 
newspaper advertising campaign of the 
last three years, we have been able to 
fill our ships during the spring and sum- 
mer months, a period which formerly, so 
lar as passenger traffic was concerned, 
was a dead loss. We have learned that 
to sell passenger transportation we must 
use newspaper advertising and quote 
prices, and have proved that new sales 
through the newspaper columns reach 
higher levels than from any other me- 
dium that we employ.” 


RIO GRANDE MERGER 


The Valley Morning Telegram, which 
has been published at McAllen, Tex., has 
been consolidated at Harlingen, Tex., 
with the Valley Daily Globe of the latter 
city and the combined paper, issued morn- 
ings, is called the Valley Globe-Telegram. 
James Marion Bird published both 
papers. Edmunds Travis, formerly con- 
nected with the Globe as editor, has re- 
turned to Central Texas. 


LONDON PAPERS USING U. P. 


Beginning Nov. 1, the London Daily 
Mail, the London Daily Express and the 
London Evening Standard, three of the 
largest newspapers of Great Britain, be- 
came subscribers of the British United 
Press, which distributes the news service 
of the United Press within the British 
Empire. 


JOINS HERALD-TRIBUNE 


Lioyd Jacquet Named Radio Editor 
Succeeding Stephen L. Coles 


Lloyd Jacquet has been appointed radic 
editor of the New York Herald-Tribum 
to succeed Capt. Stephen L. Coles. 

In 1922, when 
radio received its 
first great pub- 
licity and began 
to find many en- 
thusiastic fans 
and followers, 
Mr. Jacquet, then 
just out of col- 
lege, became the 
first technical ra- 
dio editor—a new 
position on the 
staff of a news- 
paper—on the 
New York Eve- 
ning Mail. This 
paper had started 
publication of a regular weekly radi 
tabloid, one of the first in the countr) 

As a background for this work, Jacque 
had 12 years of radio experimental an 
theoretical experience, as an amateur an 
commercial radio operator. 


Lioyp JACQUET 


M. D. CAN’T SIGN ARTICLES 


British Association Threatens Expulsio 
of Medical Writers for Press 


The British Medical Association ly 
ruled that no doctor may append his si 
nature to an article appearing in tl 
press, and threatens to strike off its rol 
any doctor offending against this decre 

Sir Thomas Horder, famous physicia 
has suggested that all articles intend 
to give the public instruction on heal 
and hygiene should be submitted to a ce 
sorship committee composed of docto 
and press representatives. 

This plan is meeting with much oppo; 
tion from the doctors. 


SOUTHERN 
PUBLISHERS 


Now—more than ever—should the Southern 
newspaper publisher advertise his market. 


The South is growing by leaps and bounds. 
Its natural resources are being transformed 


into gigantic industries, creating wealth and 


a) 


giving employment to hundreds of thousands. 


This great economic and industrial revolution 
has created a new army of 20,000,000 potential i 


buyers. 


Every city in the South represents a 


great buying power, and every newspaper pub- 
lisher has a real market to sell. | 


We know the Southern Market. 


We under- 


stand how to prepare surveys and plan com- — 
plete copy and layout campaigns that will sell 
your market and the value of your newspaper 


to the national advertiser. 


how we do it. 


Let us show you 


‘Tie Up Your Newspaper With Your Market” 


PUBLISHERS SPACE SELLING 
SERVICE 


49 West 45th St. 
Copy - Layout - 


olives 


_ New York City 
Art - Typography 


iagesieo a eas 7: 
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Owners’ actual records of White mile ages-~ 
(2 Whites have run 00,0000 miles and more each 


38S have run between 300,000 and 500,000 mileseach 
951 have run between 200,000 and 300,000 miles each 


1658 have run between 50,000 ana 200,000 miles each 
4.959 have mn betweenlOO,O0O Oandld 0,000 miles each 


giving the astounding total~ 


8024 Whites have nn 1O 0,000 miles and more each 


No owner will operate a truck or bus long enough to run 
100,000 miles, unless those miles are money-earning miles 


100,000 miles—White miles—mean more than an ex- 
ceptionally long distance; more than an exceedingly 
durable, well-built, well-serviced motor truck or bus. 


They mean unusual profits. They mean net earnings— 
in excess of all costs. They mean continued earnings 
long after the original cost has been written off the books. 


200,000 miles mean all that—doubled. 300,000 miles 
mean all that—trebled. So on... . Picture the earn- 
ings of the scores of Whites that have exceeded 500,000 
miles. Then picture what these mileages would mean in 
your own business, knowing your average mileages for a 
week or a month or a year. 


White 100,000-mile records are not isolated perform- 
ances, not special achievements under especially favor- 
able .conditions. Whites, by the thousand, exceed 
100,000 miles with a regularity that makes it standard 
performance. .... All models do it. They do it in all 
lines of business. They do it everywhere, under all con- 


ditions of load, road, weather and climate. They do it 
in fleets and in single installations. 


More than 8,000 Whites have run 100,000 miles and more. 


More than 1,400 have run 200,000 miles or more. More 


than 400 have exceeded 300,000 miles. The original cost 
of most of these 8,024 Whites has been written off the 
owners books..... And these mileages are actual 
owners’ figures. They do not include many hundreds 
of additional Whites that have passed 100,000 miles, 
but whose owners have not sent us accurate records. 
Neither do they mirror the splendid earning records of 
thousands of Whites that have been serving depend- 
ably for ten, twelve, fourteen years, carrying their pay 
loads, without reaching the 100,000-mile mark. 


This record, published annually, stands alone. No other 
truck manufacturer has ever published such a volume of 
evidence of dependability, long life and continuous earn- 
ing power. No other truck manufacturer can. 


THE WHITE COMPANY, CLEVELAND 


Our new ‘300,000 Miles and More’ booklet is just out, with the 
names of all the owners and the number of Whites each owns in 
each mileage classification. You will find leaders in all indus- 
tries, firms in your own line of business, your neighbors, your 
business associates. We will gladly send the booklet free: Write 
for it. 


Before you buy a 


Truck Chassis 


truck or a bus see Model 15 — %-Ton...............4.. $2,150 
the Whites at any Modell 20'ts—2 Pe-Ton'. sce anise cations cae 2,950 
of our 75 factory Model 51 — 2}4-Ton.......3..3.:0025- 3,750 
branches or 500 Model 40-A— 314-Ton..............2... 4,350 
dealers. There is a Model — tidavy Dutyssactusih cere ,100 
White model to (Severa’ 1 types of power dumping bodies and holsts available ) 
meet every trans- = 
portation need. Bus Chassis 

Model 53....... 16 to 21 passengers... ..$4,250 


Model 50-B..... 25 to 29 passengers... .. 5,350 
* (All prices f.0,.b. Cleveland) 


WHITE TRUCKS 


and WHITE BUSSES 
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ARTHUR DUNN IS DEAD; 
‘ WASHINGTON WRITER 


Went to Capital in 1889 for St. Paul 
Pioneer Press—Was Representing 
New York Evening Graphic at 
Death—Wrote Books 


Arthur Wallace Dunn, 67, for 37 years 
a Washington correspondent for vari- 
ous newspapers, died in Washington, Nov. 
2. At hig death’ he was representing the 
New York Evening Graphic. 

Mr. Dunn first went to the national 
capital in 1889 for the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press. Later he acted for the Portland 
Oregonian. In .1893 he was placed in 
charge of the Congressional staff of the 
Associated Press, a position he held until 
1906. He attained prominence as a poli- 
tical writer and toured the country with 
Presidential candidates. He represented 
the Associated Press in many national 
conventions and had a wide acquaintance 
with party leaders. 

For years he sent a daily. letter, on 
Washington topics to the American Press 
Association. He,also,was a contributor 
to the Review of Reviews, World's Work 
and other magazines. Recently he be- 
came the Washington correspondent of 
the New York Graphic. He ‘was the au- 


thor of “Gridiron Nights,’ “Frontier 
Facts and Fiction’ and “How Presidents 
Are Made.” 


Mr. Dunn was born in Meeker Coun- 
ty, Minn., on Feb. 11, 1859. He began 
his newspaper career.on the Grand Forks 
(N. D.) Plain Dealer in 1883. In 1890 
he married Miss Lillian J. Nash of Chi- 
cago. Mrs. Dunn died last September. 

Mr. Dunn was an organizer of the Na- 
tional’ Press Club and had been a mem- 
ber of the Gridiron Club since 1901, serv- 
ing as President of the latter in’ 1906. 
He was ‘a member of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church. Mr. Dunn’s son, Lieut. Com- 
mander Arthur Wallace Dunn, Jr., U. S. 
N., who has been on European duty as 
staff officer abroad the Memphis, is the 
only surviving member of the family. He 
was’ abroad at the time of his mother’s 
death. 


GEORGE R. STORY 


George R. Story, 56 years old, man- 
ager of collections for 38 years and 
credit manager for the last five months 
of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, died in 
that city on Oct. 29. Mr. Story’s father, 
the late John Story became connected 
with the paper’s collection department 
in 1862, being succeeded by ‘George R. 
Story in 1890. Father and son were 
connected with this department for 63 
years. 


ANNIE OAKLEY DEAD 


False Story Netted Famous Rifle Shot 
Big Damages From Newspapers 


Death of Annie Oakley, famous rifle- 
shot of the Buffalo Bill troupe, at her 
home at Greenville, O., at the age of 66, 
this week, recalled to newspaper men her 
series of libel suits some twenty years 
ago. 

With a firm of Western lawyers she 
cleaned up a fortune from newspapers 
and press associations that had carelessly 
lauded, without verification although Miss 
Oakley was available at her home at 
Vineland, N. J., an item that came out 
of a police court in Chicago. A miser- 
able woman of the street had been ar- 
rested on a charge of intoxication through 
“dope.”’ When arraigned she told the 
judge that her “real name” was Annie 
Oakley, and pathetically asserted that she 
was the “famous rifle shot of the Buffalo 
Bill Show.” She dramatically described 
her fall and begged for mercy. A re- 
porter took her at her word and the story 
of “Annie Oakley’s disgrace” was spread 
on the wjres to the press of the country 
and widely printed without question. 

When Miss Oakley, a _ grey-haired 
woman of stately dignity, appeared be- 
fore juries in’her many actions for dam- 
ages, and told her story newspaper law- 
yers were glad enough to negotiate fat 
settlements in private chambers. It was 
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never known how many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars the offending news- 
papers paid to her, but the amount was 
substantial. 


H. E. ALEXANDER DIES 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


Was Former Owner of Columbus (O.) 
Dispatch and Trenton True Ameri- 
can—Once Edited Zanes- 
ville Signal 


Henry Eckert Alexander, a former 
partner in the ownership of the Columbus 
Dispatch, died at his home in Philadel- 
phia, Thursday, Oct. 28, following an in- 
validism of several weeks and an acute 
illness of a week’s duration, 

Mr. Alexander was editor of the Zanes- 
ville Signal for several years following 
its “purchase in 1898 from the D. H. 
Gaumer estate by the Alexander brothers, 
James R. and Henry E. About 20 years 
agé, H.-E. Alexander disposed of his 
interest in the Signal and, in partnership 
with former Congressman Gill, of Steu- 
benville, purchased the Columbus  Dis- 
patch, which they later sold to R. F. and 
H. P. Wolfe, the present owners. 
Front, Columbus, Henry E. Alexander 
went to Trenton,’ N. ‘J. where he pur-’ 
chased the Triue American, which paper 
he conducted and edited for several years. 
It was while in Trenton that he became 
personally interested in Woodrow Wil- 
son’s political future, aided in electing 
him’ governor of New Jersey and ‘was’ 
also instrumental in securing Wilson’s 
nomination for the presidency. 

A few years after disposing of the, True 
American, Mr. Alexander became a.polit- 
ical writer for the Philadelphia Record. 
His editorial labors impaired his health 
to such an extent that he spent ‘several 
weeks during the past summer at Atlantic 
City, resuming his editorial work a few 
weeks ago. 

Interment was at St. Clairsville, O. 


ROBERT D. ANDERSON 


Louisville Herald-Post State Editor 
Killed in Motor Accident 


Robert Doak Anderson, 38, former 
political and legislative reporter of the 
Louisville Herald, later secretary of the 
State Boxing Commission and more re- 
cently state editor of the Louisville 
Herald-Post was killed instantly in an 
automobile accident at 3 a. m., Sunday, 
Oct. 31. Mr. Anderson was on his way 
home from work when a taxicab, driven 
by an acquaintance, was sideswiped by a 
larger car. Anderson was hurled through 
the window of the cab against a tree on 
Eastern Parkway, near the Poplar Level 
Road, and his skull crushed. 

Anderson, one of the most popular 
newspapermen in Louisville, had worked 
on newspapers here since 1911. He was 
a veteran of the World War. 

He was a son of'the late Congressman 
W.C. Anderson of Newport, Tenn., who, 
for some years, published a newspaper 
in that city. 


Obituary 


RS. EMMA THRALL, 82, widow 

of Homer Thrall, late publisher of 
the Carey (O.) Times, is dead. Her 
daughter,,'Miss Eloise Thrall, is editor 
of the Times. 

GrorGce G. BRowNELL, former publisher 
of the Jamestown (N. Y.) Daily All and 
later of the Jamestown Times, died in 
that city at the age of 61 years. 

Tuomas E. PLunxett, former fore- 
man of the composing room of the 
Auburn (N.+ Y.)  Advertiser-Journal, 
died in the Union Printers Home in 
Colorado Springs, where he had gone 
in an effort to regain his health. 


James F. CANAVAN, director of the 
creative departments of the Providence 
(R. I!) News and the Providence Visi- 
tor, a Catholic paper, died at his home 
in Providence Oct. 22. A native of 
Worcester, he was advertising manager 
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of the Catholic Messenger for more than 
10 years. 


Funeral services were held at Co-. 


lumbus, O., Monday for Mrs. Datsy 
Krier, 45, for a number of years) society 
editor of the Columbus Citizen and later 
dramatic critic. for the Ohio State 
Journal. She died at the home, of her 
daughter in Washington, D, C. 


JereMrAH MerGAN, 68, father of John 
Meegan, secretary to W: J. Conners, Sr., 
and James Meegan of the Buffalo 
Courier staff, died recently. 


Wut N. Picarp, 59, former printer and 
newspaper publisher, died-at his home at 
Arcadia, Cal., Oct. 19. He was -in the 
government printing office at Washing- 
ton, D. C., for six years and was sent 
to (Manila to install a printing office 
there for the Philippine Islands. He was 
born at Williamson, Mich., in, 1867 and 
leaves a wife. ii 


Cart Unuotz, 41, former publisher of 
several Bureau county, Illinois, news- 
papers, died Oct. 21. He was associated 
with, his brothers in the Bureau County 
Record and later the Spring Valley Ga- 
zette. Papers in LaMolle and Wyanet 
and recently at Paw Paw, Ill. were 
under his management. The widow and 
a.son survive. 


CHarres F. Hacxert, 73, editor of 
the Parker (S. D.) New Era, the first 
paper in Turner county, died Oct. 20 


after a long illness. Mr. Hackett had 
been a Dakota editor and publisher half 
a century, coming to the state as city 
-editor.of the Yankton (S. D.) Herald. 
He latér purchased the Swan Lake Era, 
which he renamed New Era, When the 
railroad came to Parker, he changed to 
that city, rechristening his paper | the 
Parker New Era. ve : 
Danie, S. McRae, 47, since 1923 a 
member of ,the Edmonton, (Alta.) 
Journal staff, and prior to that for 2 
years on the Edmenton Bulletin, died 
Oct. 21. He was a native of Charlotte- 
town, P. E. I. and gained his early 
newspaper experience as reporter on the 
Guardian and on the Examiner of that 
city. He went to Edmonton in 1903. 


Cuartes T. Pierson, formerly of the 
staff of the Buffalo Courier and later of 
the Buffalo Times, died recently in Los 
Angeles where he. was serving as vice- 
president of the Southern California Edi- 
son Company. Mr: Pierson represented 
a number of New York State newspapers 
as war correspondent during the Spanish- 
American conflict of 1898. He then went 
to the Los Angeles Herald and later 
to the Examiner resigning to become 
publicity counselor of the Edison Com- 
pany. 

Mrs. Howarp J. ALserT, wife of 
Howard J. Albert assistant circulation 
manager of the Pittsburgh Gazette 
Times, died at her home in Swissvale 
a suburb of Pittsburgh, Oct. 30. 

Iverson B. Summers, 64, formerly 
city editor of the old St. Louis Republic 
and more recently with the East St. 
Louis Daily Journal, died recently. He 
was formerly connected with the Chicago 
Tribune, Quincy (Ill.) Herald and the 
Cleveland Press. 
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DaryPapers FROM OTHER CITIES 


Eucene F. McLaren, 50, for many 
years on the editorial staff of Warren, 
Pa., newspapers died suddenly at his 


, home in that~’city on Oct: 30. 


James E. \Murret, editor of the 


- Columbia (Ky.) Adair County News, 


‘died last week at his home. He had 
_ been engaged ,in newspaper.. work for 
more than 40. years. / 


Grorce W. O’Brien, who in 1890 es- 
tablished the ; Olallam Bay (Wash,) 
Record, died at his, home in Sequim, 
Wash., Sunday, Oct. 10. Besides estab- 
lishing the Olallam Bay Record, O’Brien 
also began publication of the Sequim 
Press~in-1911- which he sold in 1921, 
After selling the Press, O’Brien took up 
the study of law and was later admitted 
to the bar. 


Tuomas F. BresLtin, for many years 
Associated Press operator and for about 
15 years manager of the Western Union 
office in Fall River, Mass., died at his 
home in that city Oct. 27. 


Joun R. McGiry, 72, for 25 years) 
chief of the telegraph room of the S?. | 
Louis Globe-Democrat died at his home 
in Chicago following a general break 
down in health. Mr. Magill was for 52 
years connected with the Western Union. 
He retired several years ago. | 
, Harry H. Kempste, 65, for more than 
30 years a member of the advertising | 
Staff of the Buffalo Evening News, died 
suddenly in a Buffalo hospital following 
an operation for gallstones. He was with | 
the Buffalo Express prior to his connec- | 
tion with the News. 


TuHeEoporE Tuets, 81, for more than 
60 vears connected with the printing busi- | 
ness in Chicago and a veteran of the 
Civil) War, died Friday, Oct. 22,.at his'| 
home-here, ..Mr.. Theis was born in Lux- 
emburg and came’to Chicago with his 
parents at the age of 4. His first posi- | 
tion after the. Civil War was.in the press- 
room of the Chicago Tribune. He soon 
became chief engineer of the Tribune| 
plant. In 1869 Mr. Theis became super- 
intendent of the electrotyping plant of) 
Rand, McNally & Co., remaining until his} 
retirement in 1904. a 

Tuomas J. CoLrer, 25, of the auditing! 
department of the Chicago: Fribune, was’ 
instantly killed near De Motte, Ind.,| 
when he drove his automobile into a) 
ditch. } 


Tuomas KavanauGH, known for) 
years to thousands of readers of Harvey 
T. Woodruff’s column, “The Wake of) 
the News,” in the Chicago Tribune, un-| 
der the nom de plume of “Tyrone,” died) 
Oct. 25. He was one of the oldest con-| 
tributors to the column. 

Lon P. Surrer, 44, for many years) 
engaged. in the newspaper profession in| 
Pittsburgh, died in the Pittsburgh Hos-| 
pital on Oct. 20. He was connected with) 
the old Pittsburgh Leader and tor some) 
years was railroad editor of the Post, 
Later he became associate editor of the) 
Iron Trade Review and then entered inte 
the steel business. 

Mrs. Eten Knapp, 93, widow of Jacot) 
Knabb, publisher of the Reading Tvmes) 
and Dispatch for many years, died at her 
home in Reading, Oct. 18. i 


| HOTALINGS NEWS STAND 


BROADWAY AND 49RD ST. 
NortTH END THE TIMES BUILDING 


“Perhaps the 
Broadway . 


city in the world. . Every town 


most cosmopolitan spot in New York City is Forty-third Street and 
. Here is a mammoth news stand which sells newspapers from every 
has similar stands, but none as huge as this, 


and none as varied and as picturesque in its patronage.” 


—Boston Transcript, Oct. 29, 1921. 


HOTALING’S NEWS AGENCY, 308 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 
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[he Final Cost 
It is not altogether the cost of fuel, but the cost. 
of using it that tells the final story in your ledger. 


One firm reports a 28% reduction in heat cost, 
for one process, through using gas. 


Another firm has increased its productive 
capacity 6.4%. 


Still another is saving at the rate of $40,143.40 
a year. 


Thousands of similar cases might be cited. 


But the important thing to you is: what will 
gas do in your plant? 


Our interesting book, “Gas—The Ideal Factory 
Fuel”, may help you to find the answer. Write 
for a copy today. 


Four Advantages of Gas 


Dependable— Economical— 
any time, any place, any lowest final cost per unit 
quantity. of production. 
Controllable— Clean— 
exact temperatures, auto- comfortable factory work- 
matically controlled. ing conditions. 


American Gas Association 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


}) YOU CAN DO IT BETTER {i 


WITH GAS 
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By MARLEN PEW 


NE evening, after we had read our 
paper through and voted it as dull 

as dishwater Bill pointed to the fat dis- 
card hook in the center of the copydesk 
and said: “With no disrespect to anyone 
on this paper, I’ll venture the belief that 
if the stuff on that hook had gone to 
the composing room and the stuff that 
went to the composing room had gone 
onto that hook we would have a paper 
worth reading tonight.’ He took the 
sting out of the remark by adding: “The 
trouble with us all is that we are as 
conventional in our selection of material 
as any drab old spinster in the choice of 
hats. We fear above all else that we 
might do something that has not been 
done before. Let’s examine the discard 
hook.” We did that little thing and 
got some shocks. 
*k *k * 


T is long ago and I can only faintly 

recall the details of the revelations 
that came from a study of the discarded 
copy, but I do remember that we found 
story after story, fruit of the wires, 
syndicates, state correspondents and the 
local writing staff that seemed so much 
better than anything our pages were re- 
flecting as the day’s news that we were 
half sick with disgust in our work. Not 
only did we find wonderfully good stor- 
ies in the discard, but investigation of the 
cut copy showed us that it had been the 
evident business of the copydesk to ex- 
tract from almost every reporter’s copy 
all of his fancy touches, flights of imagi- 
nation, penetrating observation, strokes 
of color, humor and all of the scenery of 
his stage, making his actors strut on 
bare boards. The slaughter had been 
terrific and we sought to analyze the 
situation to find cause. Yes, some of 
the copy had been sloppily written, the 
work of our amateurs or experienced 
men who were not in the mood to do 
their best that day. This copy needed 
revision and the alibi was that no one 
on the desk had had time to furbish it. 
This did not, however, explain the eli- 
mination of dozens of excellent stories— 
good for the printers as they stood. 
Most of the good stories and the cut 
flourishes, we decided, represented the 
copydesk’s determined effort to conserve 
newspaper conventions, a deadly process. 
Not only did it take the heart out of the 
paper, we decided, but it left every man 
on the staff coldly indifferent. It was 
poor stuff in those days, and it’s just as 
poor stuff today. Almost any experien- 
ced newspaper man can, by reading a 
newspaper, tell whether the staff is work- 
ing with that delighted, zealous interest 
that makes for achievement and joy in 
life or is whipped to a standstill by the 
repressions of executives who for 
reasons beyond their control fear to pic- 
ture life as it exists or are so conserya- 
tive and conforming in their natures as 
to be disqualified for the work. 


* ok OF 


FEW will debate against me when I 
assert that there is a tremendous 
amount of do-nothingism in our journa- 
lism today. I am fond of my craft and 
am here to defend it, but I know far too 
many men who have squandered their 
entire lives in the newspaper business 
without an achievement that can be re- 
called even by their closest friends, to 
write any blanket endorsements. They 
seem to be out of place. They have 
no conception of the power of their 
medium. They have no ambition that 
any clerk in a shoe store does not possess 
on equal terms. Whatever ability they 
may have to see and write of life is iron- 


bound with drab conventionality. In their 
makeup there is no hint of the urge ot 
Voltaire, Hugo, Dickens, Dana, Pulitzer, 
Watterson, Older or Magee to write 
something, some little or great ‘thing, 
to let the light into the dark corners and 
guide our stumbling feet. Punishment is 
not for them, and they take care to javoid 
all complications. They are sometimes 
fired, all eventually die, but none resign. 
BS oe a 


HESE unhappy remarks spring from 

an event recently related in Eprror 
& PwpLisHER office by a young news- 
paper man well-known to us as a 
“comer.” After several years of suc- 
cessful work on various newspapers in 
New York he took a reporter job in a 
northern city and it lasted for a month. 
He was undone by his ability to produce 
a legitimate “beat.” But let him unfold 
the yarn: “I am sure I acted a humble 
part in the office, but the M. E. had his 
eye on my stuff from the start. He had 
confided when he hired me that he did 
not want any ‘funny stuff,’ meaning that 
he was not in the market for metropolitan 
brilliancy. Of course, it was not much 
of a concession for me to make, since I 
boast of no such quality. I caught an 
assignment that led to another story that 
concerned one of Henry Ford’s recent 
exploits. On my own initiative | worked 
on the story all day and half the night 
and landed it on the desk in the morn- 
ing, with pictures. The M. E. came in 
late and the story appeared in the first 
edition. The wire service picked it up 
and carried a couple of hundred words. 
There was an explosion. The M. E. 
was profanely inquiring the source of my 
news. He confronted me with anger 
plastered all over his ample countenance. 
Where had I got it? Why, I got it 
from the people concerned; their inter- 
views attested its authority. Said the M. 
Ban “think “iteisya dakes le tdoesn’t 
read like our stuff. You can’t run any 
of your New York monkey-shines on 
us. [| showed him photographs that 
proved my story, but he sent another 
reporter out to confirm it. He came 
back with a report favorable to me, but 
our stubborn boss continued to doubt 
the story and played it down. He looked 
at me with suspicious eyes for the re- 
mainder of the week when, much obliged, 
a Sunday paper in a large near-by city 
presented the same story, fully confirm- 
ing my statements. Then my boss felt 
better but somehow, I had lost confidence 
in him and his shop. I did not care to 
remain and take the awful chance of 
being fired for handing in a legitimate 
beat.” 

ik oks S3k 


LITTLE incident, but it may ex- 

plain more than is on the surface. 
A stupid editor, to be sure, but in vary- 
ing degrees his like is not uncommon. 
Newspaper men knew the Teapot Dome 
story long before they started to write 
about it. It was queer that Tammany 
Hall would startle the people of New 
York with an exposé of milk grafting. 
Reporters are hog-tied by unwritten and 
unsaid repressions more often than we 
like to admit. But I know scores of of- 
fices where men are as free as men have 
ever been in American journalism. 


“EAT MORE CURRANT BREAD” 


Gordon Boggon, who organized the 
British “Eat More Fruit” advertising 
campaign, has control of a campaign to 
popularize currant bread the contract for 
which runs into many thousands of 
pounds. 
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eA nnouncing 
The Galveston News 


(Morning and Sunday) 


and 


The Galveston Tribune 


(Evening) 


Combination 


The GALVESTON DAILY and SUNDAY 
NEWS and the GALVESTON TRIBUNE are now 
under the same ownership and management, the 
TRIBUNE having been recently purchased by the 
GALVESTON NEWS. 


Effective November 8, 1926, space will be sold 
in the national advertising field at a combination. 
rate of 10 cents per line daily, FLAT, and which 
rate covers both newspapers, as space will not be 
sold in either paper separately. 


Where an advertiser uses the SUNDAY NEWS 
with the EVENING TRIBUNE, instead of one of 
the weekday issues of the NEWS the rate will be 
1 cent per line additional, or 11 cents per line, 
FLAT, for the SUNDAY NEWS-EVENING 
TRIBUNE combination. 


Advertising may appear in both publications on 
the same day, or in the evening of one day and the 
morning of the next as may be preferred. 


The GALVESTON NEWS-GALVESTON 
TRIBUNE combination gives to the national adver-. 
tiser an absolutely complete coverage of the rich 
and responsive Galveston territory with over 70,- 
000 population, which includes Galveston and the 
immediately surrounding prosperous points, such 
as Texas City, Lamarque, Dickinson, Hitchcock, 
League City, Alta Loma, Arcadia and Port Bolivar. 


The GALVESTON NEWS was established in 
1842—84 years ago—and the GALVESTON. 
TRIBUNE in 1880—46 years ago. 


Both newspapers are influential and respected 
in their community, and advertisers may be as- 
sured of reaching, through them, every worthwhile 
home in the Galveston field. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


National Advertising Representatives 


New York 
Los Angeles 


Atlanta: 
Portland’ 


St. Louis 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
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Have you made your reservation yet for the 


Market Guide for 19277? 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


SUITE 1700 


A. B.C. 
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HOW IOWA ADVERTISED 


Publisher Tells Inland of Success 
Through Editor & Publisher’s Columns 
(By Telegraph to Evitor & PuBLisHER) 


Curcago, Ill, Oct. 21—How the ad- 
vertising of a state by its publishers 
was put across was graphically described 
by an Iowa member, Frank D, Throop, 
publisher of the Davenport (Ia.) Demo- 
crat, at the Inland Daily Press Associa- 
tion this week. He told of his pride in 
the close association of 28 Iowa news- 
papers which finally became the working 
body from 33 responses sent in from 45 
Iowa newspapers asked to join the cam- 
paign. The Iowa publishers at first tried 
a song about tall corn to advertise the 
state but decided that the nation was 
misled into overlooking other Iowa in- 
terests. So they went in for paid adver- 
tising. They scattered their message 
among trade journals and newspapers but 


finally, in the last year, concentrated_trade 
journal advertising in the Epiror & Pup. 

HER, with excellent results, he said. 
A_full page _a week in Eprror & Pup- 
LISHER brought _in new contracts from 
foreign advertisers at a rate heretofore 
unknown: to the group, Mr. Throop 
declared. He cited figures to show the 
increased linage in the papers represented 
in the advertising group in 1926. There 


has. been a gain of 3,660,425 lines as 
compared with 1925, a gain of 21.39 per 


cent. The advertising volume from: 


January 1 to September 1, 1926, was 
19,690,790 lines; he stated, as compared 
with 15,949,365 lines for the correspond- 
ing period in 1925. Eprtor & PUBLISHER, 


after_a thorough test, has now been de- 


cided upon for concentration as an adver- 
tising medium, Mr. Throop said. When 


the newspapers had been organized an 
agency was agreed on and copy prepared 
for a broadside. All the member papers 
used the same copy so that not only was 
the message spread nationally but Iowa 
was sold to itself with pleasing results. 
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CLASSIC VINDICATION OF PRESS 
IN HALL-MILLS TRIAL 


(Continued from page 4) 


believe the trial will be over in about a 
month or even three weeks, some have 
settled down here for a long stay, having 
brought their wives with them to this 
place which is anything but a resort town 
in itself but is picketed with many at- 
tractive road houses and dancing pavil- 
lions along the newly paved state roads. 
This is the quiet gang. Maybe they play 
bridge or go to the movies. 

One place quite near the courthouse 
has developed into a sort of Amen Cor- 
ner. It boasts an easy if somewhat cheap- 
ly covered lounge and a number of com- 
fortable chairs and a piano. Veterans of 
the case may be found here almost any- 
time of an evening and up into the early 
morning hours discussing theories, ask- 
ing questions, comparing notes and ques- 
tions, or merely wise-cracking. From 
behind a closed door nearby comes a 
rythmic clicking and a clinking. 

In the Mirror house there happens to 
be 13 people and one black cat. The lone 
newspaper woman in the crowd, Gladys 
Calvert, a fetching brunette with blue 
eyes might be the 13th. Or is she lucky? 

Newspaper men placing bets are asking 
odds of $10 to $3 on acquittal, even money 
on jury disagreement, and no money can 
be found to be wagered on the possible 
verdict of guilty. 

An example of how the metropolitan 
newspapers assign their special trial staffs 
to cover the story may be seen in the 
case of the New York American. Damon 
Runyon is writing the daily lead for this 
newspaper and Universal Service; Miss 
Evelyn Lee Boone covers heart-interest 
stuff ; Louis W. Fehr, legal aspects; John 
O’Donnell, features; Robert Conway, de- 
fense; Jack Hyatt, Jr., prosecution; Joe 
Schoenfeld, utility; and Arthur Miller, 
photographer. H. V. Wilkins, assistant 
city editor is in charge. 

The Mirror’s line-up is being directed 
by George Macdonald, city editor, and 
Herbert B. Mayer, originally assigned to 
the investigation which led to revival of 
the case. Reporters are Edward Doherty, 
Gladys Calvert, Arthur Mefford, Arthur 
O’Sullivan, Ray Doyle, and W. Pledge 
Brown. Five cameramen are assigned 
to the story by the Mirror. They are 
Walter Ranzinni, Tom Flanigan, William 
Wallace, Fred Must, and Jess Strait. 

For the New York World are Dudley 
Nichols, writing a color lead; Eddie 
O’Toole, and Mazie Clemens. 

Eugene McHugh, city editor, directs 
the staff of the New York Daily News, 
which, including three copy boys, num- 
bers 19. The working quarters over a 
barber shop are equipped with typewrit- 
ers, telegraph instruments, and dark 
rooms for developing picture plates. Un- 
der McHugh are George Kibble, Jack 
Reilley, Bob Acton, Grace Robinson, 
Frank Dolan, Floyd Acuff, and the photo- 
graphers, Martin J. McEvilly, Edward 
Jackson, H. R. McCory, Theodore Dal- 
ton, Philip Levine, Nick Petersen and 
Jack Tresilian. 

Somerville people, despite the fact that 
1,000 crowded on the court house lawn 
the first day appear to be generally stolidly 
indifferent to the trial. The inrush of 
visitors has stimulated trade and the 
townsfolk are busy tending their own 
businesses. j 

It is a different story in New Bruns- 
wick. It is there that New York and 
Philadelphia papers have put on circula- 
tion, particularly the former. When the 
second investigation first started young 
bovs 12 and 13 years old were making 
$15 a day selling the New York Mirror 
for five and ten cents a copy. They would 
get their bundles at the New Brunswick 
station at about 10 o’clock in the evening 
and take them home for the night. In the 
morning they would be on the streets as 
early as 5 o’clock to sell copies at a 
premium. The young son of the taxi 
driver who brought the writer to Somer- 
ville from New Brunswick still makes 
sometimes as much as $8 a day selling the 
Mirror, his father said. 
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And if newspaper men are good judges 
of what the public wants, this story must 
also have a phenomenal international 
appeal. 

“Its got the Thaw case beaten a mile,” 
Denison of the Evening World said. “The 
Thaw story was simply a smut case. The 
Leopold and Loeb trial also exclusively 
concerned degenerates. This trial has got 
everything.” 

Louis Fehr, New York American, who 
as a lawyer as well as newspaper man 
and detective story writer has witnessed 
many trials declared the Hall-Mills case 
made the best newspaper story he has ever 
covered, ; 

“Tt is the most facinating and interesting 
case I have ever written about,” he said. 
“Tt has in combination every element that 
makes a murder case great. Romantic 
love is confronted by the obstacle that both 
lovers are married and further compli- 
cated by the fact that both have religious 
scruples, making their relationship seem 
criminal to themselves. |It involves people 
of wealth and social position, endangered 
by humiliation and legal punishment. 
The mystery surrounding the case has per- 
sisted for four years. As a whole it rep- 
resents a stupendous drama of the power 
of the state with all its agencies massed 
seeking the price of human life from 
persons placed in the pillory of indictment. 
And ranged with the power of the state 
is the power of the press. 

“When the light is focussed on the 
court room it makes the legal trial the 
greatest game in the world, viewed by 
a public with mingled emotions of cruelty 
and sympathy, the same intermingling 
that caused the Romans to rule thumbs up 
or thumbs down on the people fighting for 
their lives in the coliseum.” 


COURT ORDERS ADAMS 
TO PRODUCE LETTER 


Key Document in Indiana Klan Exposé 
Wanted in Connection with Libel 
Suits—Editor to Continue 


His Fight 
Thomas H. Adams, publisher of the 
Vincennes (Ind.) Commercial; Court 
Asher, former henchman of D. C. 


Stephenson, ex-Klan leader in Indiana, 
and William O. Feudner, secretary of the 
Indiana Republican Editorial Association 
have been orderd by Judge James M. 
Leathers of Superior Court, Indianapolis, 
to produce the original “contract letter” 
between Mayor John L. Duvall of In- 
dianapolis, and Stephenson, ‘a facsimile 
of which printed in the Indianapolis 
Times, led to a $1,000,000 damage suit 
by Mayor Duvall against the Times, 
Adams, Asher, Feudner, the Chicago 
Tribune and others. The order was is- 
sued by the court on motion of Duvall’s 
attorneys, whose suit alleges conspiracy 
to slander. 

The “contract letter,” addressed to 
Stephenson, who is now serving a life 
sentence in the state prison for mur- 
der, and with Duvall’s name attached, 
contained a promise of extensive patron- 
age if the former Klan leader would lend 
his support to Duvall’s election. Mayor 
Duvall denies the whole document and 
calls it a forgery. 

Editor Adams has announced that his 
political probe will “slow up” until some- 
time after election and has left Indian- 
apolis for his home in Vincennes. 

Adam declares that his own committee 
probe has not been abandoned, but merely 
“slowed up,” and that it will be pushed 
through “to the finish.”- He says that 
“the result of the election will have no 
bearing on this kind of investigation and 
is of no importance to our work. 


AFRICAN JOB OPEN 


The candidate department of the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church, with offices at 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York, is seeking “a young man_be- 
tween 25 and 30, who understands ‘mono- 
type and linotype printing, and can man- 
age and instruct a large force of native 
printers and apprentices’—and who also 
wants to go to Elat, West Africa. 


10TH DISTRICT REELECTS 
SIMPSON CHAIRMAN 


150 Attend Annual Meeting in Beau- 
mont, Tex.—Earle Pearson Says 
Advertising Dictates 
Public Habits 


After choosing El Paso for next year’s 
meeting and re-electing Chairman James 
P. Simpson and Secretary Beemer Fisher, 
both of Dallas, the Tenth District Inter- 
national Advertising Association two-day 
convention ended at Beaumont Tuesday. 

Among principal speakers was Earle 
Pearson, general manager, I. A. A. New 
York, who declared that America is the 
only nation which has reached the adver- 
tising-wise stage of development. 

About 150 attended the Beaumont ses- 
sions. Many delegates, passing through 
Houston, were entertained Saturday 
night at a dinner given by the men’s 
and women’s advertising clubs of that 
city, with Robert H. Cornell as toast- 
master. 

The ad men reached Beaumont Sun- 
day, when they enjoyed a trip down the 
Nechehes River to Port Arthur, with 
dinner there. On Monday Beaumont 
tendered them an automobile ride a 
speechless banquet and dance. 

Waco and Wichita Falls invited the 
Convention for 1928. A “Futuristic ex- 
tra” of the Waco News-Tribune was dis- 
tributed forecasting selection of that city, 
while Alva Willgus, of Wichita Falls, 
nominating El Paso for 1927, said 
Vee Falls expected to be chosen for 

Declaring that America has become 
advertising-wise in the last quarter of a 
century, Pearson explained that he meant 
the public of America has come to accept 
advertising as a guide in the purchase 
of commodities, selection of securities 
and choice of services offered by various 
business enterprises. 

“Tt accepts advertising as a matter of 
course and is influenced by it in its buy- 
ing habits, whether knowingly or other- 
wise,’ he continued. 

“Tf you don’t believe this is so, com- 
pare the place of advertising here with 
that of other countries where advertis- 
ing is just gaining a foothold. I attribute 
this in large part to two important fac- 
tors, first, the efficiency with which ad- 
vertising is used and the success the 
American manufacturer and retailer have 
had in making advertising of direct ser- 
vice value, not only to the advertiser but 
the buying public as well. Secondly, the 
organized effort through the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau movement in making adver- 
tising truthful, which has given the public 
reason to place confidence in advertising.” 

Besides Simpson and Fisher, officers 
elected include: Vice-Presidents, Art 
Millican, El Paso; E. C. Taulbee, Waco; 
Directors, I. W. Brown, Fort Worth; 
W. A. Garrabrant, Beaumont; L. Mar- 
tin, Corsicana; Miss Louise Upshaw, 
Dallas; Paul Sargent, El Paso; H. A. 
McCelvey, Houston; R. G. Coulter, San 


Antonio; Joe Dawson, Dallas; J. F 
Reed, Galveston; J. M. Binkley, Sher- 
man; Mrs. Clara Robinson, Houst 
Alva Willgus, Wichita Falls; Miss Jose: 
phine Fisk, Wichita Falls; Miss Marior 
johnson, San Antonio. ‘ 

Put on the program as a substit 
Dr. T. S. Armstrong of Groesbe 
Tex., proved a headliner with the chur 
advertising address he delivered at 
Philadelphia convention. Others par 
pating in the program were: J. 
Ozanne, Chicago; Bob Mooney, Temp 
Okla.; Frank Shoup, Dallas; Dale Ro 
ers, Houston; Frank Colby, Houste 
L. A. Rogers, secretary, Internati 
Association of Display Men, Chicas 
George Forristall, Houston; Harry | 
Riehl, manager, St. Louis Better Bu 
ness Bureau; C. B. Gillespies, Houst 
Chronicle; F. W. Ellsworth, New ( 
leans; John W. Carpenter, Dallas, h 
of the Advertise Texas Committee. 


DAILIES OFFER REWARDS 


Blade and News-Bee Offer Large 
for Arrest of Slayers 


The Toledo Blade has posted rewa 
of $1,000 each for the slayers of L 
Dale Croy and Mary Ann Alden 
were murdered in Toledo recently. — 
newal of the clubber hysteria has fol 
lowed the murders of the women. __ 

The Toledo News-Bee has a standin 
offer of $500 on the clubber. Miss Cro; 
a school teacher, was slain on her y 
home from a night class in Toledo ut 
versity. Mrs. Alden was found dead i 
her home six or seven hours after polic 
received an anonymous telephone tip ¢ 
a shooting at Mrs. Alden’s home. 

An attack was made on Norman Hat 
ger, Blade staff photographer, at 1 
Croy funeral by a relative of Miss Cre 
who thought the case had had too muc 
publicity. | 

The relative, aided by a plain cloth 
policeman, took a plate from Hauger 


camera. The camera was only slight 
damaged. Hauger offered no physici 
resistance. | 


MAGAZINE MEN SEE COOLIDGE 


A delegation of magazine publisher 
headed by Cyrus H. K. Curtis, and rej 
resenting the National Publishers Assi 
ciation, conferred with President Coolid; 
in Washington’ Oct. 27. It was indica 
they were interested in revising the Pos 
office Department’s budget system in 
manner which might result in lower po 
tal rates. Others in the delegation we 
R. J. Cuddihy, Literary Digest; A. 
Baldwin, association president, and A. | 
Pearson. | 


FIVE NEW A. P. PAPERS 


Election of five newspapers to membe 
ship in the Associated Press was a 
nounced this week. They are: Pe 
(Ind.) Morning Chronicle, Hiawat 
(Kan.) Daily World, Suffolk (Ve 
News, Lubbock (Tex.) Avalanche, a 
Yoakum (Tex.) Herald. 


FOR PROM LP 


Carried in stock for prompt shipment a 


BOSTON 

NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 


RICHMOND 
ATLANTA 
BUFFALO 
PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND 


DETROIT 
CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS 


TYPE 
BORDERS- ORNAMENTS- BRASS RULE 
‘Printers’ 


: “KELLY PRESSES ~ KLYMAX FEEDERS~ PAPER CUTTERS 
HAMILTON WOOD AND STEEL EQUIPMENT, INCLUDING OUR 
AMERICAN CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 


CINCINNATI 


MILWAUKEE 


TSERVICEA~ 


Supploes 


t the following Selling Houses of theo 


MINNEAPOLIS 
KANS«S CITY 
DES MOINES 
DENVER 

LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 
SPOKANE 


American Tipe Founders (ompany | 
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1,748,886 families representing 1,215,640 incomes must be fed, clothed and amused every day in the 
year in the Empire State. How many of these families, when they visit the grocer, druggist, hardware 
dealer, shoe store, clothier or department store, ever ask for your product.? Do these 11,162,151 New 
Yorkers know of its existence and its value to them? 


How much sales are you losing? Why not go after these buyers who purchase every worth while 
commodity under the sun, without limit to price or quality ? 


The people of the Empire State, richest of all States in the country, pays 25% of the nation’s taxes. In 
this prosperous territory 146,639 have incomes of $5,000 and over. 


Don’t overlook this major market. It is easy and economical to covet. The newspapers listed below 
will show you how. 


. 


Circu- ° 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation Lines Lines lation Lines Lines 
SP Albany Evening News... 60s oc vec cck (E) 84,444 10 10 *New Rochelle Standard-Star............. (E) 7,976 .04 04 
**Albany Knickerbocker Press............ (M) 84,018 LL Ap il Pa bee Suny Now -Vorkasianewiccaem coe or: (E) 265,000 .60 .56 
**Albany Knickerbocker Press............. (S) 56,924 .16 16 qolowse work: “Dimtosiamn Gehan ho ieee (M) 358,350 .80 +784 
*Amsterdam Recorder-Democrat ......... (E) 7,824 04 .04 {New York! Times 05) 0.)-o cso necrecne ces (S) 591,425 1,00 98 
TAUDUPE o GUIZE DEL «csi clereigltiesltec clei ook (E) 6,278 .065 055 tNew York Herald-Tribune............... (8) 843,716 .693 .672 
F*Brooklyn Daily, Eagle... 0seesckn ies cece (E) 73,764 22 +22 MLN OWar SOP Ke NViOrld ereieck A. x. cicero, (M) 287,682 595 58 
**Brooklym Daily. Eagles. cs cdeedeaase coe cc (8) 84,997 122 +22 iNOW MS OPM Wiorldactne a, coccc ce ae. (S) 582,929 595 58 
§ Buffalo Courier-Express ............. (M) 118,588 122 nee jfNew York Evening World.............. (E) 294,442 .505 .58 
*** ) Buffalo Courier-Express .............. (8) 154,046 .30 80 *Niagara Falls Gazetto.......45..:...0... (E) 21,508 07 07 
**Buffalo Evening News.................. (E) 138,294 +20 125 “Port Chester Itont.cae acworth ce (E) 4,695 .03 03 
fBuffalo Evening Times.................. (E)- 107,027 120 21 *Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise....... (E) 12,974 ,06 .06 
fBuffalo Sunday Times.................. (8) 127,231 Ppl +21 *Rochester Times-Union ................ (E) 70,660 21 20 
Corning Evening Leader................ (E) 9,098 .05 05 *Syracnse Journal? itn ts seosuls.ceeeey Je (E) 64,910 .16 16 
*Elmire Star-Gazette Advertiser...... (E&M) 84,370 nee | Sih “Tray Record Vice ean. © on wee ee (M&E) 21,'709 .06 .06 
“Freeport Daily.” Review ste cot .ccs<ccse cs (E) 9,011 .05 05 TWatertown Standard ..........0..0.0. .. (BE) 18,220 07 07 
eGeneva Dally” Times. ta.00eelcckce ck. (E) 5,292 .04 04 *Watertowng Timed Meh 1558 fee Leanne (E) 17,386 .08 .08 
*Gloversville Leader Republican.......... (BE) 7,108 035 .035 
*Ithaca Journal-News ................... (E) 7,567 .05 05 ** A, B, C, Statement, March 81, 1926, 
**Jamestown Morning PORE mises saute fers (M) 11,722 04 .035 ti Government Statement, March 31, 1926, 
*Middletown Times-Press .............5. (E) 7,145 04 .04 *** Merged as Buffalo Courier-Express, June 14, 1926, 
**Mount Vernon Daily Argus............. (E) 10,437 .05 05 + Government Statement, Oct, 1, 1926, 
*Nowburgh Daily” Nows).i «deus sscececss (E) 12,130 .06 .06 * A. B. C, Statement, Oct, 1, 1926, 
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THE POOR AD SALESMAN! 


One of the Tribe Pauses Between Leaps from Door to Door on His Pogo 
Stick to Tell Hardships of His Lot 


I AM only an advertising salesman. In 
other words I am the guy that pounds 
the pavement. The famous slogan that 
applies to the letter carriers and appears 
on the front of the general ‘post office in 
New York, which reads, “neither rain 
nor snow nor heat nor cold, can keep these 
couriers from their daily appointed tasks”’ 
can be applied to me and my ilk. 

In the editorial rooms, our efforts and 
our work is termed prostitution. The ad- 
vertising managers—our — chiefs—look 
down on us as necessary evils. The busi- 
ness office terms us as deliberate con- 
spirators. The paymasters smile when 
they hand us our weekly salary—a smile 
that seems to say “what nerve! Here 


again!’’ Our clients, as we call our ad- 
vertisers, think that we were born pur- 
posely to annoy them. The composing 


room gang think we are absolutely dumb 
and hopeless. 

When the advertising agency that 
handles our pet accounts make an error 
they blame the advertising salesman. 
If we give one of their advertisers good 
position—the agency gets the credit. If 
we should get the account direct from 
the < 
agency. If we go to the agency first—we 
are told to see the account. If we 
originate an idea—and some of us do 
sometimes—and submit it to the adver- 
tiser and he thinks well of it—the adver- 
tising agency kills it, because it can't be 
any good if it comes from an advertising 
salesman. If we submit it first to the 
advertising agency—the agency takes the 
credit and gives the advertising that was 
created through the idea to another news- 
paper, other than the one that we are 
employed by. The agency contact man 
then picks a fight with us—and tells us 
“to stay the hell away from their office.” 
If the agency is young and struggling they 
cater our friendship—to get all they can 
from us. When they get big and a few 
of them do—they have us transact busi- 
ness with them through their office boy, or 
some smart female sakretary. 

When an agency gets instruction to put 
our paper on their list—they call us up 
first and with the dignity of a Queen in- 
form us of the task they had convincing 
the dumb advertiser that ours was the 
right medium to use. When they can- 
not get us the copy—they tell us with a 
smile how utterly impossible it is for them 
to get us on the list—but to come back 
again for the final no. We never hear 
the final NO from the advertising agency 
principal, but get it from the impish office 


boy, who tells us “de boss said NO, on 
the Bumkem account.” 
When big sporting events break, the 


agency gentlemen call me by phone and 
ask me to call on them. The interview 
usually ends by saying “try and get me 
two, way down front, won’t you old man,” 
and I and others of my ilk fall for that. 

Our bosses think that all we do all day, 
is sit at shows and smoke big cigars, that 
the paper is paying for. Some bosses 
think that we devote our few waking 
hours to shooting pool. They think 
that the advertising we bring in was 
mailed to us, with a pleading letter— 
“asking us to please insert it.” 


BUILDINGS 
PLANT LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 


An organization specializing solely in 
newspaper building design, manufac- 
turing and production problems. 


S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts 
Production, Operation 


120 West 42nd Street 


New York 


By M. JAY KLEIN 


The advertisers think we are just one 
step below a gunman. They believe that 
the type rule we use—some of us carry 
type rules gger, and if they refuse 
us their copy—we cut their throat. Ifa 
newspaper man commits a crime—the 
newspapers carry the story that the 
criminal was an advertising.man. If an 
advertising man does something worth- 
while—the newspapers carry the story 
that Mr. So and So is an editor. 

The only time our name ever appears 
in print in the paper that employs us is 
when we die. Then they charge our 
estate so much per line, under death 
notices. The only time they give our 
clients any publicity is when the adver- 
tiser gets in wrong. 

We get hired and fired at the will of 
any advertising manager. If we last a 
year, we get a vacation. If at the end of 
the vacation our clients still stick to us, 
our manager gives us the gate. If we 
ask for explanations, we are told that 
“well, old man, you are not doing any- 
thing for us, you see you went away and 
copy is still coming in.’ When we leave 
or get fired, the boys usually give us a 
token of their esteem. This token is 
usually a well fitted traveling bag and 
bears a cheery message “hope you use it 
often.” 

Most of us get flatfooted on the job. 
None of us ever get wealthy. Next time 
you pass a mansion, you can safely bet 
that no advertising salesman lives there— 
but some dumb guy, who made his wealth 
through the ideas of some clever advertis- 
ing salesman. 

Cal Coolidge, our President, credits ad- 
vertising and maintains it is a mighty fine 
thing for any business. But who sells it 
—the editor—the publisher—the star re- 
porter—the bookkeeper—the advertising 
agency—no sir—it’s the humble advertis- 
ing salesman, me and some other guys. 


AUSTRALIAN RECORDS SMASHED 


Australian records for big papers were 
smashed last month when the Melbourne 
Argus and Australian issued a souvenir 
supplement to mark the completion of 
their new offices. The complete paper 
was made up of 56 pages of 8 columns 
each, the ordinary news section compris- 
ing 24 pages and the supplement 32. As 
an example of. half-tone work the issue 
has special interest to newspaper men, 
the cuts being produced with exceptional 
clearness and detail. 


FIRE DESTROYS OHIO PLANT 


Fire caused by a defective flue de- 
stroyed the plant and equipment of the 
Bedford (O.) Times entailing a loss of 
$35,000 with partial insurance. 


“That’s the Kind of Service” 


Please accept our thanks for your 
promptness. Part ordered by wire 
about 10 A. M. Friday was received 
on the 8 A.M. I. C. train Saturday, 
September 4. That’s the kind of 
setvice I like and it is a pleasure to 
deal with a concern which is inter- 
ested in its customers. 


The Sun 
Sheldon, Iowa 
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NEWSPRINT 80% PULP 
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Customs Court Holds Term ‘‘Standard’’ 


6, 


Covers Material Useable 
on High Speed 
Press 


A decision has just been handed down 
by the United States Customs Court, in- 
volving the correct tariff treatment of 
standard newsprint paper imported at 
Ogsdenburg, by F. W. Myers & Co. 

In summarizing the court’s conclusions, 
Judge Fischer held that the term “stand- 
ard newsprint paper,” being without any 
definite or uniform trade meaning, must 
be construed in its ordinary sense. Para-~ 
graph 1672 of the Tariff Act of 1922, he 
declared, contemplates newsprint of a 
standard weight of not less than 30 nor 
more than 35 pounds a ream of 500 sheets, 
24 by 36 inches, of tensile strength sufh- 
cient to meet the requirements of modern, 
high-speed newspaper presses with a 
minimum of “breaks,” and of a texture, 
quality and finish to insure the ready ab- 
sorption of ink and the’ production of 
clear impressions without indication 
thereof on the reverse side. 

In concluding, Judge Fischer states that 
while the purchasing publisher determines 
the color, he regards as immaterial the 
nature or kind of ingredients. 

The court decided that newsprint con- 
taining 80 per cent mechanically ground 
wood “pulp and 20 per cent sulphate is 
free of duty under Paragraph 1672, as 
standard newsprint paper. The collector 
at the port of Ogdensburg assessed duty 
on the paper at the rate of 1% of 1 cent 
per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem 
under Paragraph 1301, as “printing paper 
not specially provided ‘for, which assess- 
ment is set aside by*the court. 


” 


Our idea of a conservative radical is 
a person who merely touches the affected 
spot with his fingers when he sees a 
fresh paint sign, instead of sitting down 
on it—Ohio State Journal. 


A paper 
with the people 


The public decides the progress of a 
newspaper. 

The continuous rising circulation of the 
New York Evening Graphic vividly 
demonstrates popular acceptance of this 
pDewspaper as a medium of unusual reader 
interest. 


Advertisers daily realize the benefit of 
this power through achieved results from 
the advertising columns of the New York 
Evening Graphic. 

With # constantly increasing circulation. 
plus a constant growth in advertising 
lineage, the New York Evening Graphic 
offers the advertiser an extremely profit- 
able opportunity. 


Published by BERNARR MACFADDEN 


EveninG GRAPHIC 


H, A. AHERN, Advertising Mgr. 
25 City Hall Place 
New York City 


have 

you been 
following the 
remarkable 
growth 

of the 


Detroit Times 


330 


NEWSPAPERS 


have solved their 
checking proof prob- 
lems by subscribing to 
our Complete Check- 
ing Proof Servicemaas 


The following partial 
list of subscribers indi- 
cates the scope of our 
appeal. 


Baltimore, Md.—News 
Baltimore, Md.—American 
Baltimore, Md.—Sun 


Battle Creek, Mich.—En- 
quirer-News 

Bay City, Mich.—Times 
Tribune 


Belleville, 
crat 


Beloit, Wis.—News 
Berkeley, Cal.—Daily Gazette 


Il.—News Demo- 


Binghamton, N. Y.—Press 
Birmingham, Ala—Age- 
Herald 


Birmingham, Ala.—Post 
Bloomington, Ill.—Panta- 


graph 
Boston, Mass.—American 
Boston, Mass.—Herald 
Boston, Mass.—Post 
Boston, Mass.—Transcript 


Boston, Mass.—Traveler 


*Brockton, Mass.—Enterprise 


press 
Buffalo, N. Y.—News 
Burlington, Ia. Gazette 


*This publication has started our 
complete checking proof service with 
the November Ist issue. 


WE HOLD SUBSCRIBERS 
ON SERVICE 
—NOT CONTRACTS 


Complete 
details 


upon 
request 


The Advertising — 
CHECKING. BUREAU 


588 So. Clark St. 
CHICAGO 


Bethlehem, Pa.—Globe Times — 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Courier Ex- — 


AD-TIPS 


George Batten Company, 332 South Michi- 
gan avenue, has prepared a tentative list on 
Celotex Company, Chicago. 

George Batten Company, Inc., 383 Madison 
avenue, New York. Will direct the advertising 
of the American Fruit Growers, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., distributors of Blue Goose Fruits 
and Products. 

The Biofood Corporation, Riverside, Ill., has 
transferred its account to Harry R. Gelwicks 
Company, New York. 

Glen Buck Company, 39 So. LaSalle street, 
Chicago. Placing 4t orders with newspapers in 
various sections for the W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Company, Fort Madison, Iowa. 

The Glen Buck Company, Chicago, has is- 
sued schedules to newspapers generally on Sheaf- 
fer Pen Company, Fort Madison, Ia. 

Byer & Bowman, Continental Building, 
Columbus, Ohio. Have secured the accounts of 
the American Stained Shingle Company and the 
National Business Brokers Corporation, both of 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Burnett-Kuhn Company, 605 North Michigan, 
avenue, Chicago, is sending out copy to a 
list of newspapers on the New York News. 

Collins-Kirk, Inc., 752 North Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago, will use page copy on O’Cedar 
Corporation. 

Collins-Kirk, Inc., 752 North Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago, is making up a list on Murine 
Eye Remedy Company, Chicago. 
| Campbell-Ewald Company, General Motors 
building, Detroit. Placing the advertising of 
the Copeland Products Company, refrigerator, 
Detroit. Also in charge of the account of the 
Liberty Homes Company, Bay City, Mich., 
manutacturers of “Liberty”? Ready Cut Homes. 
| Ne'son Chesm2an & Co., St. Louis, is issuing 
schedules on Paris Medicine Company, St. 
Louis. 
|S. A. Conover Company, 99 Chauncey street, 
Boston, Mass. Again placing orders with news- 
papers in various sections for the United Fruit 
Company, S. S. Lines, Boston, Mass. 
| Diener & Dorskind, 228 W. 42d street, New 


York City. Handling the account of the 
Denver Pharmacy - Manufacturing Company, 
iy 


‘Thymo Chestin, Long Island City, N 
| A small list of towns will receive orders 
from D’Arcy Adv. Ceo., St. Louis, on An- 
jteuser Busch Company, St. Louis. 

_ Tke D’Arcy Advertising Company, St. Louis, 
has prepared copy on White Truck Company. 

' Albert Frank & Co., New York. Will direct 
‘the advertising of C. E. Mountford Company, 
manufacturers of resistances for radio purposes. 
‘This Company is also sending out orders to 
newspapers in selected sections for the Washing- 
jton Sunset Route. 

Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, 6 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Sending out copy 
\to papers in the middlewest for Purity Bakeries. 
| Geyer Advertising Company, Dayton, O., is 
preparing a list on Fridgidaire Corp., Dayton, 
which will be ready in a few weeks. 

Harry M. Frost Company, 101 Tremont 
jstreet, Boston. Placing orders with newspapers 
jim various sections for the Boudette Manufac- 


turing Company, Sonochorde Radio Cone 
Speaker, Chelsea, Mass. 
| Green & Van Sant Co., Citizens’ National 


Bank building, Baltimore. In charge of the 
advertising of the International Bedding Com- 
pany, Baltimore. 
| Hemer McKee Company, Indianapolis, may 
prepare some teaser copy on Marmon Motor 
Car Company, Indianapolis, before Christmas, 
in preparation for the automobile show in 
Jannary. . 
| J. R. Hamilton Company, 326 West Madison 
street, Chicago, is issuing page copy to a few 
of the larger cities in the Middle West on 
Hydrox Company (Strawberry Pie), Chicago. 
| Charles W. Hoyt Company, 116 West 32d 
street, New York. Placing 1 in. 35t orders 
with newspapers generally for the Piso Com- 
jaany, Medical, Warren, Pa. Also placing ad- 
Vertising of the New York Lubricating Oil 
Company, manufacturers of Monogram Oil. 
_H. W. Kastor & Sons Company, 14 E. 
Jackson blvd., Chicago. Starting a campaign 
‘n certain sections for the Brunswick-Balke- 
ollender Company, Chicago, manufacturers of 
pilliard tables. 
| Kleu-Van Pieterson, Dunlap, Younggreen, 
417 Sycamore street, Milwaukee. In charge of 
idvertising of the Wisconsin Food Products, 
Nut Butter, Jefferson, Wis. May also do some 
idvertising in a few scattered spots in the 
niddlewest where distribution can be secured 
for the Pabst Corporation. Milwaukee. Cheese. 
| Lamport-MacDonald Comvany, J. M. S. 
)uilding, South Bend, Ind. Placing the account 
)f the McCray Refriserator Comnany, Kendal- 
fille, Ind., manufacturers of refrigerators for 
Ml purposes. Also placing the advertising of 
he Horton Manufacturing Company, Washing- 
jon Machine, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Lord & Thomas and Logan, 225 Bush street. 
$an Francisco. Planning territorial campaign 
jor the California Co-operative Canneries, Inc. 
\Lerd & Thomas and Logan, 400 No. Michi- 
fan avenue, Chicago. Handling the advertising 
f the Miller Rubber Company. Akron, Ohio. 
Phis agency will also use six metropolitan 
fapers on the advertising of Sloan Valve Co., 
Uhicago, the campaign to start with page copy 
ith the possibility of more advertising later 
la the winter. 
Lerd and Thomas and Logan, 400 North 
Wichigan avenue, Chicago, is again handling 
he account of Van Ess laboratories, Chicago. 
and Thomas and Logan, 400 North 

ichigan avenue. Chicago, is sending copy on 
‘lectric Household Utilities Corp., Chicago, to 
few far Western papers. 
| Mathewson & Sinclair, 45 W. 45th street. 
New York. Sending out orders to newspapers 
4 selected sections for Lyman Farm, McIntosh 
Pples, Middlefield, Conn. 
| James L. McCormick Advertising Agency, 
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Amarillo, Texas. Appointed advertising agents 
for the Amarillo Hotel and Herring Hotel, 
both of Amarillo, Texas. 

MacManus, Incorporated, 82 E. Hancock ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. Placing the advertising of 


the Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, manufacturets of “Champion” Spark 
Flugs. 

Midiand Advertising Company, Cincinnati, 


will issue new and additional schedules within 
a month on Kodel Company (Radio), Cincin- 
nati. 

Milne-Ryan-Gibson Company, Seattle, Wash. 
Will use the radio pages in Pacific Coast news- 
papers for an advertising campaign on the 
Coast Dry Battery Company, Seattle. 


Mitchell-Faust Adv. Co., 7 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago, expects to release some adver- 
tising soon on Granu-Lax, a product of the 
Sugar Products Co., Chicago. 


Morris-Harvis Company, 400 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, is preparing a small list of 
papers in the Middle West on Moon Chemical 
Company, St. Louis. 

Motor Tool Specialty Company, Chicago, is 
placing some advertising direct on Zowie soap, 
in papers of the smaller towns in Wisconsin. 

Nelson Chesman and Company, St. Louis. 
Mo., is sending copy on Nature’s Remedy Com- 
pany, to some Pacific Coast newspapers. 

P. F. O’Keefe Advertising Agency, Inc., 43 
Bromfield street, Boston. Placing the advertis- 
ing of Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 


Conn., manufacturers of ‘Universal’? House- 
hold Helps. Also making some newspaper con- 
tracts for the Heywood, Wakefield Company, 


Furniture, 209 Washington street, Boston. 


Frank Presbrey Company, 373. Fourth ave- 
nue, New York. Has been appointed advertis- 
ing agents for M. C. D. Berden & Sons, dry 
goods, 90 Worth street, New York. 

Procter & Collier Company, Inc., McMillan 
street, Cincinnati. Making up lists for the Las- 
Stik Patch Manufacturing Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio, manufacturers of the Inner Tube Patches 


& Blow Out Plasters. 

Fred M. Randall Company, Book Tower 
building, Detroit. Handling the account of the 
Garford Truck Company, Lima, Ohio, manu- 


facturers of mctor trucks and motor buses. 
Robbins & Pearson Company, Columbus, 


Ohio. Sending out orders to Western and 
Southern newspapers for the Ohio Valley Coffee 
Company, Sorority and Ben San Coffees, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, 

Rocke Advertising Company, Straus Build- 
ing, Chicago. Now handling the account of 
the National Toilet Company, Nadine, Nadinola, 
etc:, Paris, Tenn. 


The Rocke Advertising Company, 310 South 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed to handle the account of the National 
Toliet Company, Paris, Tenn. 


Arthur Rosenberg Company, 110 W. 34th 
street, New York. In charge of advertising 
account of Leon, Inc., New York. 


E. T. Sadler Company, 431 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, is sending copy schedules to 
iaedlen ce: papers on Mid-Continent Petroleum 

0. 

Russel M. Seeds Company, Indianapolis, is 
preparing a list on Milks Emulsion Company, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Southwestern Advertismg Agency, Dallas, 
Texas. Sending out schedules to Ohio and 
Southern papers for the Standard Oil Company, 
New Jersey, manufacturers of “Flit.” 


Herman W. Stevens Agency, Globe Building, 
Boston. Mass. Placing a campaign for Deerfoot 
Farm Sausages and Deerfoot Milk on first 
pages of all New York and Boston newspapers 
from October to March. 


J. Walter Thompson Co., 410 North Michi- 
gan blvd., Chicago, will handle the advertising 
of Libby, McNeil and Libby, Chicago, on their 
Chili Con Carne in the near future. 


W. I. Tracy, Inc., 270 Madison avenue, New 

York. Placing orders ‘with some New York 
City newspapers for the Chisel Claw 
Hammer Company, Hoboken, N. J. 


About a half dozen coast papers are receiv- 
ing copy from Turner Wagener Company, 400 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago; on Nichols 
Nasal Cream, Charles H. Nichols Co., Chicago. 


Vanderhoof & Co., 167 East Ontario street, 
Chicago, is issuing schedules to a few Middle 
West papers on Quix Laboratories (a corn 
cure), 28 line copy to run several times. 


Wade Advertising Company, 130 North Wells 
street, Chicago. Starting a campaign in Middle- 
west newspapers to advertise Protane Bottled 
Gas, for the Illinois Bottled Gas Company, 
Chicago. 

White Truck Co., Cleveland, is expected to 
do some advertising soon through D’Arcy 
Advertising Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

P. P. Willis, Inc., 507 Produce Exchange 
building. Toledo, Ohio. Handling the account 
of the Duesenberg Motors Company, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

Winsten & Sullivan, 19 W. 44th street, New 
York. Placing advertising for the Hammond 
Typewriter Company, New York. 


Edge 


FREIGHT INCREASE APPROVED 


An increase in freight rates on news- 
print and poster paper from Camas, 
Wash., and Oregon City and West Linn, 
Ore., to Spokane and related points in the 
northwest was found justified-Oct. 28 by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Washington, D. C. The order issued by 
the commission permits the railroads to 
increase their present rates on newsprint 
from 40 cents to 54% cents per 100 
pounds. 


for 


November 1926 
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ILLINOIS 


Has more railroads per 
square mile than any other 
State 


Illinois is the home of the greatest railroad center in the world. 
Twenty-four trunk lines enter one city alone and make direct 
Illinois has 12,545 miles 


of standard steam railroads, and 2,700 miles of electric line. 


connections with |2 steamship lines. 


Being midway in the nation—the railroads radiate from Illinois 
as the streets and boulevards radiate from the business district 


North—South—East—or West—the main 


lines have their central terminals in IIlinois. 


of a large city. 
To serve the great 
buying Nation, Illinois has developed the greatest package 
freight center in the world. More than 2,500 package freight 
This perfect system 
of transportation is the great reason for the rapid rise of Illinois 

As a market for the 
Its people know values 


cars leave one city alone every 24 hours. 


as a leader in the world’s commerce. 
national advertiser, very few equal it. 
and are great consumers of quality products. 


Enlist the aid of the newspapers listed below, and they will 
show you hcw the most profitable market in this country can 
be covered through the newspapers economically and profitably. 


Rates Rates 

for for 
2,500 10.000 

Circulation Lines Lines 

+tAurora Beacon-News........... (E) 18,973 07 07 
7Chicago Herald & Examiner... .(M) 385,276 205 55 
7Chicago Herald & Examiner..... (S) [5153.50 0 mel Ole) 
7tChicago Daily Journal......... (E) 123,469 .26 24 
*EKvanston News Index........... (E) 7,631 94 04 
*Freeport Journal-Standard ..... (E) 9,545 045 045 
~Joliet)Herald UNews...45..0...> «6 (E) 19,644 -07 07 
ttMattoon Journal Gazette....... (E) 5,837 .03 03 
*Molinew Dispatchw serie ace occa es (E) 12,048 05 05 
*Monmouth Daily Review Atlas...(E) 5,338 035 =.035 
*Peoria Star ...... ..(S) 23,050 (E) 30,429 085 .07 
+tRock Island Argus............. (E) 11,778 .05 05 
*Waukegan Daily Sun......... Be (En) 5,348 .03 03 


++Government Statement Oct. 1, 1926 
*A. B. C. Statement Oct. 1, 1926 
+Government Statement, March 31, 1926 
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SAYS A. B. C. RULES PREVENT 
COMPLETE AUDITS 


(Continued from page 7) 


number of publishers have said that the 
Audit Bureau has always treated them 
fairly and that they have had no trouble 
and no deductions. Probably they have 
experienced the average perfunctory 
audit. 

I claim that it is to the interest of the 
publisher to have the most rigid audit 
possible. Such an audit will put his 
whole circulation department on their 
toes. There will be greater efficiency and 
less white paper waste. It will save the 
publisher money and give the advertiser 
more dependable information. 

I most certainly believe that the Audit 
Bureau needs a thorough revision of its 
rules and its methods of auditing. It 
should have no rules which are not pub- 
lished and which are not uniformly ap- 
plied. They must not use one yardstick 
to measure my circulation and a different 
yardstick to measure the circulation of 
my competitor. 

The Bureau is insisting on deducting 
the left-overs in the hands of all my news 
agents although they do not average 5 per 
cent. They are not deducting the left- 
overs of the Tulsa papers, the Wichita. 
Fort Worth or Dallas papers, all ot 
which are close competitors. I am re- 
fusing to allow the deductions and shall 
continue so to refuse. The rule of law is, 
the Bureau cannot apply a rule to me 
which is not in accordance with their 
general practice. The tabulation of my 
questionnaires shows that the Bureau 
does not apply this rule to 94 per cent of 
its members. My attorneys tell me that 
so long as that is the case, I have noth- 
ing to fear. 

Now why do you suppose the Bureau 
refuses to tell me where they are making 
these deductions? If a special audit dis- 
closed this number of left-overs or excess 
circulation, the auditor certainly knows 
where he found it. If a publisher knew 
where to cut it off, he would want to cut 
it off, but if the figures were not correct 
and the auditor were merely fining you a 
certain amount of circulation, it is natural 


that he would not wish the figure re- 
viewed. 
The auditor’s figures for my papers 


could not possibly have been arrived at 
correctly. [I have already cited the fact 
that there are 395 towns in which we 
have twenty-five copies or more. The 
auditor visited seven of these towns. The 
seven towns happen to have agents as 
they were close-in, large suburban towns. 
But that auditor and no other auditor has 
ever gone to the other 388 towns and 
neither the Bureau nor our circulation 
department knows how many of those 
towns contain agents or just plain news 
dealers. 

In addition to the towns with 25 or 
more copies, we have 394’towns contain- 
ing dealers, a total of 791 towns. Even 
if we knew what a news agent was, there 
is not a man on God’s footstool who 
knows how many of these dealers are 
strictly news dealers and entitled to a 5 
per cent of left-overs and how many are 
agents and any percentage which the 
auditor may have attempted to apply was 
bound to hit some news dealers and it is 
admitted that none of the agents showed 
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advertising than 
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as much as 5 per cent of left overs. 
Right here I want to give an illustration 
of how impossible it is to make a dis- 
tinction between news dealers and news 
agents: 

No. 1.—We have a man who receives 
20 copies daily and 25 Sunday, who has 
no regular subscribers and disposes of the 
entire number over the counter at his 
news stand. He is strictly a news dealer. 

No. 2—We have a man in eastern 
Oklahoma who conducts a news stand, 
who receives 20 copies of the Daily Okla- 
homan and 25 Sunday. He has 18 regular 
subscribers. They call at his place of 
business for their papers. The two daily 
and seven Sunday extras are sold over 
the counter to transient buyers. Is he an 
agent because he has a majority of regu- 
lar customers? He can’t be an indepen- 
dent carrier because he doesn’t carry 
them. 

No. 3.—In southwestern Oklahoma we 
have a boy who is receiving 20 daily and 
25 Sunday. This boy has 18 regular 
subscribers to the daily and Sunday. He 
makes delivery to his regular subscribers 
and sells the two extra dailies and 7 
extra Sundays on the streets or at the 
railway station. He has no news stand 
and is an independent carrier. 

No. 4—In a fourth town we have a 
man who conducts a news stand in con- 
nection with a drug store, who receives 20 
Daily Oklahomans, and 20 Times and 25 
Sundays. This man has 18 regular sub- 
scribers to the Oklahoman and Times and 
the Sunday Oklahoman. This leaves two 
extras on the Oklahoman and Times and 
seven extras on the Sunday. He employs 
a boy to make the delivery to regular 
subscribers; the extras are sold over the 
counter at his news stand. 

No. 5.—There is another case—in one 
town a postmaster handles our papers. 
This man receives 20 daily, 30 Sunday 
and 25 Times. There is no news stand 
in connection with this post office. He 
has regular subscribers for the entire 
number of papers he receives. Part of 
these papers are distributed in town and 
the other part to farmers who call at the 
post office for their papers. 

No. 6.—In one of the border Arkansas 
towns we have a man who is receiving 
35 daily and 80 Sundays. He conducts a 
news stand at his place of business, sells 
our papers over the counter, supplies 
news boys with papers for street sales 
and all other news stands in the town 
with our papers for sales purposes. He 
has no carrier delivery. 

No. 7.—In another town a man is re- 
ceiving 20 daily, 50 Sunday and 20 Times. 
He conducts a general store but no news 
stand. He employs a boy to deliver 
groceries and this boy also delivers 
copies of the Oklahoman and Times to 
his regular customers. He has 18 sub- 
scribers to the Oklahoman, 15 to the 
Times and 25 to the Sunday Oklahoman. 
Extra papers over his regular subscribers 
are sold by this boy and the man who 
conducts the general store. 

No. 8—In a hotel in one of the far 
northwestern towns we are supplying the 
cigar stand 10 daily and 10 Sunday. 
None of these papers are sold over the 
cigar stand but the’ owner of the cigar 
stand has an arrangement with the porter 


Leadership in 
New York 


For the ten months in 1926 The 
Sun published 13,173,026 lines of 
advertising, a gain of 1,580,170 
lines over the corresponding 
period of 1925. 


The Sun published over one mil- 
lion lines more than the second 
New York evening newspaper 
published in the first ten months 
of 1926. 


The aiiteie Sun 


280 Broadway New York 
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of the hotel to deliver 10 papers to the 
rooms of the permanent guests who are 
regular subscribers to the Daily and Sun- 
day Oklahoman. These subscribers pay 
for their papers by the week or month. 

No. 9.—In one of the smaller towns we 
have a boy who is receiving 5 daily, 15 
Sunday, and 20 Times. This young man 
has no regular list of subscribers and sells 
the entire number that he receives, by the 
copy. Is he a dealer or an agent? 

No. 10.—In one of the larger towns the 
Fred Harvey News Company has a news 
stand in the station and receives 40 daily 
and 60 Sunday. Part of these papers 
are sold over the counter of the news 
stand, part distributed to the two boys 
to sell on the station platform and the 
balance sold to boys who operate on the 
trains in and out of this town. About 70 
per cent of these are sold at the news 
stand. 

No. 11—We have a dealer in a drug 
store near a ball park. Ordinarily he 
takes six copies which are all sold over 
the counter. When the home team is in 
town, he employs two boys to sell papers 
near the park entrance. One day he is 
a news dealer and the next day he is a 
wholesale agent. The only way our cir- 
culation department can classify him is to 
keep a schedule of the ball team and see 
what days the team is in town. 

Personally, I believe the Bureau would 
take on an endless task and would give 
the publishers as well as their auditors 
an enormous amount of work in attempt- 
ing to classify news agents separately 
from dealers. In the second place, I find 
that news agents need the same margin 


. for left-overs as news dealers and towns 


where we have more than 1,000 copies 
vary as much in percentage of sales as 
the news dealers who get 20 copies. But 
the greatest reason of “all, the distinction 
is of no benefit whatever to the advertiser. 

Why take on an incalculable amount 
of work and expense for no real benefit? 
Better spend the money in having all 
regular auditors spend a couple of hours 
on each audit interviewing carrier and 


106,814 


Dispatch average daily net paid circula- 
tion six months’ period ending September 
30th, 1926. This exceeded second paper 
by 19,163. 

City 

Suburban 


City circulation of the Dispatch equals 
90% of the homes in Columbus. 


The Columbus Dispatch 
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Newspaper 
West of 
Chicago 
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Copies 
DAILY 
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news boys. Better have them send oul 
some letters to towns having twenty- five 
or more subscribers and verify the pub- 


lisher’s galley sheet. Why strain at 
enats and swallow a camel? j 
Nevertheless, I am going to continue 


to receive weekly or monthly reports 
from all agents and dealers, showing the 
number of left-overs. It enables us to 
reprimand an agent who is careless and 
does not cut down his orders. Where we 
find a dealer continually selling out with 
no left-overs, it gives our solicitor a 
chance to urge him to increase his order 
and not miss sales. 

If the Bureau promulgates a rule to cut 
off all left-overs in the hands of both 
news agents and news dealers and to cut 
all extras including the carrier’s own 
paper on city routes, I will gladly abide 
by the rule when it is applied to all pub- 
lishers alike. Such rules cannot be ap- 
plied to publishers at the present time 
because publishers haven’t the records 
with which to apply the rules. 


EVIDENCE 


The October first Government Statement 
of the Tampa Tribune showed that the 
average daily increase in eirculation of 
the Tribune over the preceding six 
months’ period was 


4053 


The second Tampa paper showed an 


average increase during the same period 
ct) 
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Readers and advertisers in Tampa and 
the Tampa trade territory are coming 
more and more to appreciate the merit 
of South Florida’s leading newspaper. 


The Tampa Morning 


Tribune 


S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
Representatives in National Field 


in 
Detroit— 


Free Press circulation 
reaches 31,000 more 
than the total number 
of families owning their 
own homes. 


The ‘Free Press’ 


“Starts the day in Detroit” 
With a stable, uninflated, 
liberal pursed  ceirculation 


productive of greater adver- 
tising returns at lower cost, 


If Quality 


of circulation is your first consid- 
eration 


The Evening Star] 


With Sunday Morning Editions 
Washington, D. C. 


will have your preference—same 
as it has the preference of prac- 


tically everyone in the National 
Capital. 
The Star’s circulation is home 


circulation—both quality and 

quantity—the kind that counts 

most with advertisers. 

N. Y. Office—110 E. 42nd St. 
Dan A. Carroll 


Chicago Office—Tower ieee : 
J. E. Lutz } 


APPRECIATION 


To Epiror & PusttsHer: Congratulations 
on your compilation of page and paper sizes 
and other mechanical data—all of which is very 
interesting and, in view of the fact that this 
is the first time anything of this kind has ever 
| been done, remarkably low in errors. 

__ As one who has for a number of years 
kept in fairly close touch with the mechanical 
-end I must say am much surprised over 

Some things brought out, such as the large 
number of papers still sticking to seven 13-em 
columns, and the amazingly large variety of 
roll widths. 

Haroip Hatt, 
/ Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 


SELLING SPACE. FOR WEEKLIES 


) Te Epitor & Pusitsuer: In your issue of 
+ Oct. 9, there was published an article under 
| the heading, “State Press Groups Should Handle 
National Copy for Weeklies.” 
am firm in my belief that neither state, 
Sectional or naticnal press groups can ever 
) handle naticnal advertising satisfactorily for ad- 
) vertiser, agency or publisher. 

ig agree with the author of the article that the 
Various newspaper associations might well direct 
| their energies to accumiulating facts regarding 
their territory in which their member-papers 
(sirculate, so that these facts might be at- 
tractively and cenvincingly presented to the buy- 
jers of national advertising space. 
, I disagree when the author says that “the 
| country papers are following a course that tends 
to make their use by such advertisers a difficult 
| matter.” 
| The experiment of a state press association 
acting as a foreign advertising clearing organ- 
ization for country newspapers has been tried. 
In Nebraska, for instance, the Nebraska Press 
| Association found, after a two or three year 
trial, that it could not act successfully as a 
national advertising representative. Ole Buck, 
the able and broad-minded manager of the 
| Nebraska association, had admitted frankly that 
the effort was a failure. 
| Numercus other state associations at various 
| times have considered seriously a plan similar 
(to that undertaken in Nebraska. But they 
benefitted from Nebraska’s experience that a 
‘press association cannot become a commercial 
oOrganizaticn, or a selling body, and still main- 
tain the fundamentals of a press association, 
such as better business methods, better news 
/and editcrial- content and treatment, more ef- 
‘ficient production, more front and_ back-office 
economies, sand more advertising. 
| State press associatiuns can best serve their 
member-publishers, functioning as a clearing 
house for information. Let well-organized, in- 
;tensively directed representatives, such as the 
)American Press Association, do the actual sell- 
‘mg. No matter how much some of us complain 
jakout the ‘“‘system’’ of national advertising, na- 
/tional representation is essential and absolutely 
important and necessary if we smaller publishers 
jare to get what we believe is a rightful share. 
|Daily papers are glad to maintain representa- 
|tives, because they find that these selling agents 
are valuable. Yet these same dailies aim to pro- 
vide their representatives as well as advertisers 
‘and agencies, with a constant and continuous 
supply of information about their respective 
elds. 


And this information, used to best advantage 
hy the representatives, brings these papers more 
business. 

I think it is highly advisable for state press 
associations to act as sources of information. 
The more a state press association does along 
this line, the’ better. The New York State 
|Press Association is doing a very good job in 
‘this resnect. It is neither trying to sell nor is 
Ht trying to clear all details of foreign advertis- 
ing, but it is making every effort to disseminate 
‘worth while facts about NS country newspapers 
in the state of New York. : 

__ My experience leads me to believe that the 
‘function of selling and that of handling the de- 
‘tails cf’ foreign advertising should be carried 
‘on by one and the same organization. The 
American Press Asscciation, representing thou- 
‘sands of weeklies, is the only national selling 
organization in contact with agencies and ad- 
vertisers in hehalf of country papers. I am 


frank to express the opinion that the country. 
papers could and would get more advertising 


| 225,227 
|  ——s‘ Daily 
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largest circulation 
in its history 
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| J. B, Woodward, 110 E. 42d St., New York 
‘| Weodward & Kelly, 350 N. Mich. Ave., 
; Chicago 
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capitis & Publisher for November 6, 


WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


if they would support whole-heartedly their sell- 
ing agent. Their rates should be high enough 
to cover a selling cost. Every article, from a 
hairpin to an automobile, is priced to include 
a selling charge. Why can’t weekly papers do 
the same? 
Newark (N. Y.) Union-Gazette, 
Joun E. DvuBots, 
Editor. 


“A WARMER SPIRIT” 


To Eprror & PuBLISHER:—Please know that 
our association appreciates whole-heartedly the 
splendid cooperation which we received from 
Epitor & PusLisHeR. Ycur publication is the 
official organ of the association. Naturally we 
expect publicity but frankly the careful interest 
which you took in our proceedings and in 
everything that had to do with our convention 
reflected a warmer spirit than we ordinarily 
expect, 

New York Stare CIrRcuLATION 
Manacers’ AssocraTIONn. 
Alfred W. Cockerill, Secretary. 


THE INLAND MEETING 


To Epitor & PuBLISHER: I want to thank 
the Epttor & PuBLISHER very much for the 
splendid accounts of the October meeting of the 
Inland Daily Press Association at Chicago. I 
was unable to be present at the meeting, and 


ycur account is about the only information 
which I have regarding the success of this 
session. It, therefore, pleases me very much 


to know that the Inland carried its reputation 
for good papers and good work through the year. 
Yours very truly, 
Ww. SouTHERN, JR., 
President Independence Examiner, 
Independence, Mo. 


CORRECTING MR. MERZ 


To Eprror & PusiisHEeR: In his article in 
the Century Magazine for November, which was 
reviewed in “Our Own World of Letters” in 
Eprtor & PusiisHER for Oct. 23, Charles Merz 
said that Cleveland now has “only one morning 
newspaper.” 

Mr. Merz might well consult Epitor & Pus- 
LIisHER’s Year Book in such matters. As every- 
one knows Cleveland has two morning papers— 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer and the Cleveland 
Times. 

“ACCURACY.” 


NOEL RESIGNS PARIS POST 
Percy Noel has resigned as chief of the 
Paris bureau of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. S. Dashiell, who has been the 
Ledger Rome correspondent for the past 
three years, will go to Paris to succeed 
him. 


Just as we were led to believe that 
the average age is increasing we found 
out that thinking makes men live longer. 
—James J. Montague in New York 
Herald Tribune. 


Still Gaining ! 


The net paid average daily circulation for 
THE BALTIMORE NEWS for April was 
124,636—the highest under its present 
managemente 


The net paid average for the American was 
57,503. 


You need these papers to cover Baltimore, 
they reach more than half the City. 


Sold separately or in combination. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 
and 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


To National Advertisers and 
Advertising Agencies 


The National Advertising Departments 
of 
New York Evening Journal 
Baltimore Evening News 
Baltimore American 
Washington Evening Times 
Washington Herald 
Atlanta Evening Georgian 
Atlanta Sunday American 
are combined with offices in 
New York—Chicago—Detroit 
New York Office: 
W. G. HOBSON, Eastern Manager 
2 Columbus Circle 
Telephone: Circle 5400 


Chicago Office: i Detroit Office: 

F. E. Crawrorp ‘! FRANKLIN PAYNE 

Western Manager Representative 

913 Hearst Bldg. 1351 Book Bldg. 
All under direction of: 

. JAMES C. DAYTON, Publisher 
NEW YORK EVENING 

JOURNAL 
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TO BETTER NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING COPY 


Committee of N. Y. Art Directors’ Club 
Surveying Reproduction Problems 
to Find Metheds Best Suited 
for Newsprint 


A committee named by the Art Direc- 
tors’ Club of New York is making a 
survey of newspaper advertisements pre- 
pared by New York’s leading advertising 
agencies in an effort to improve copy de- 
signed for advertisers to be used in news- 
paper campaigns, Maurice Collette, of the 
George Batten Company, and committee 
chairman, informed Epitor & PuBLISHER 
this week. 

Other members of the committee are 
Anthony Ascherl, also of the George 
Batten Company, and Earl Smith, a free- 
lance. Pierce Johnson, of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, is president of the 
Art Directors’ Club, members of which 
are art directors of New York advertis- 
ing agencies, 

“We want to co-operate with those 
newspapers who are seeking to improve 
the appearance of their pages by regulat- 
ing the advertising copy sent to them 
by the agencies,” Mr. Collette explained. 
“The aims of such newspapers are most 
laudable and we feel we can be of assis- 
tance to them.” 

In order to discover if these are not 
certain average methods of preparing ad- 
vertisements which reproduce well on 
newsprint, Mr. Collette, shortly after his 
appointment as chairman of the commit- 
tee, wrote to the art directors of New 
York agencies, asking them to submit to 
him samples of advertising copy which 
had reproduced best’ on newsprint, and to 
state why they considered the selected 
examples had proved successful. Between 
75 and 100 such sample advertisements 
have been received by the committee. 

Mr. Collette declared this week he ex- 
pected he would have a report ready to 


Alvear to Perez* 
They all read 


LA PRENSA 


Buenos Aires 


The fact that in a city like Buenos 
Aires, a country like Argentina, a 
newspaper has attained an average 
net daily circulation of 236,065 and 
an average on Sundays of 296,442 
is sufficient proof that rich and 
poor, high*and low, all classes read 
that newspaper. La Prensa is truly 
a national newspaper. 


Joshua B. Powers 
Exclusive Advertising Representative 
250 Park Ave. New York 
“South America’s Greatest Newspaper”’ 


*The President of the Republic to the 
equivalent to our ‘‘Smiths.’’ 
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make to members of the club shortly. 
This report, which will be a thorough 
symposium on the preparation of effective 
advertising copy for newspaper cam- 
paigns, will be published exclusively in 
Eprtor & PUBLISHER. 


PRINTING HIGH SCHOOL PAPER 


Henry S. Hurd, publisher of the Nook- 
sack (Wash.) Sentinel, has started the 
High School Sentinel published in the in- 
terest of the pupils’ parents. The paper 
is entirely independent of the weekly 
Sentinel, but conforms to it in type faces 
and general appearance. 


JOINS INTERNATIONAL PAPER 


Irwin L. Moore, formerly assistant to 
the general manager of the New Eng- 
land Power Company at Worcester, 
Mass., has resigned to accept a position 
in the president’s department of the In- 
ternational Paper Company at New York. 


Largest Evening 
Circulation in 
Largest Market 


For 26 consecutive years the 
Evening Journal has had the 
largest evening circulation in 
America—concentrated in New 


York and suburbs. More than 
DOUBLE the circulation of any 
other New York evening paper. 


America’s Largest Evening 
Circulation and at 3e a copy 


NEW YORK STATE 
Westchester County’s 


Fastest Growing Cities 
Mount Vernon and 


New Rochelle and 
The Vicinity Towns 


Are Covered Completely by 
THE DAILY ARGUS 
of 
Mount Vernon 
THE STANDARD STAR 
of 
New Rochelle 
Both Members of A. B.C. 


Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 


Franklin A, Merriam, Pres, 
Mount Vernon—New Rochelle 


THE WELFARE COMMITTEE 


of the 
INTERNATIONAL 


CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men of 
capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge of your 
department or to fill impor- 
tant posts in the department. 


Address the Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- 
ence Eyster, care Star 


Building, Peoria, Ill. 
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By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


HE Sage of Potato Hill Farm, 

E. W. Howe, prints in the current 
issue of his monthly magazine of in- 
dignation and information several stories 
of special interest to members of the 
working press. One of his columns is 
headed “The Growth of the News.” In 
this story Mr. Howe compares the little 
sheets of a century ago with the modern 
newspapers of metropolitan cities. The 
comparison is not altogether favorable 
for the latter. Part of the blame, how- 
ever, is put upon readers who “so enjoy 
the news that they do not trouble them- 
selves as to its sources.” Mr. Howe 
believes that if the world finally goes to 
the devil, as has been predicted, news- 
paper readers will find some consolation 
because of the interesting story printed 
about it in their favorite paper. 

Another story printed under the 
head “Sandbagging” relates how a 
prominent newspaper is making a great 
fuss over the sandbagging of business 
men into the purchase of advertising 
space in labor papers through the fear 
of antagonizing labor. Mr. Howe then 
goes on to show that other organiza- 
tions besides labor unions must plead 
guilty to the same charge. He mentions 
a woman’s organization which gave a 
play and sandbagged the merchants with 
an elaborate advertising scheme. He 
believes that most business men are sand- 
bagged into advertising in the high 
school papers. After mentioning other 
organizations, including churches, he 
concludes his comment with the sugges- 
tion that one should not put all the 
blame on labor unions when there is 
scarcely an organization in the country 
that does not do some sandbagging among 
business men. 

On the last page of his monthly Mr. 
Howe prints a story which sets forth 
the principle that there is “no perfume 
in a newspaper rose.” 

* ok OK 

LBERT PARRY who works on the 

Russky Golos, New York City, 
publishes in The Nation for Oct. 27 a 
timely article on “The Immigrant Press 
at Election Time.” One tenth of the 
population of the United States, accord- 
ing to Mr. Parry, is still served by the 
foreign language press. The statistics 
which he prints show more than 900 
newspapers ‘and periodicals in 37 different 
languages, other than English, in various 
cities and towns of the United States— 
a fact which has great political signifi- 
cance, for the readers of these papers and 
periodicals are voters. Attention is called 
to the fact that when election time, either 
general or local, draws near the im- 
migrant press is favored by the hungry 
glances of campaign managers almost as 
much the great American dailies. 

Mr, Parry points out that these cam- 
paign managers err if they think they 
will obtain space in the foreign-language 
press by merely sending to the editors 
glowing circulars with biographies and 
speeches of their candidates marked, 
“For Immediate Release.’ The editors 


COMPLETE WIRE REPORTS 
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RIGHT” 
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NEW YORK CITY 


of these foreign-language papers always 
have a waste basket handy for such 
material, even though most of the matter 
they print is translated directly from 
newspapers printed in English. 

Mr. Parry says that he knows of a 
case where a New York Russian daily 
waited for the New York Times in order 
to translate the news of a slight rain. 
“The foreign-language journalists will 
translate weather, murders, fires, cases of 
rape, and news about their home coun- 
tries, but not American politics.” 

Somewhat startling is this bit of in- 
tormation : 

An average foreign journalist in America 
hates the sight of typewritten news—he would 
rather translate two columns of dry material 
from a newspaper than a short paragraph of 
most lively and amazing happenings from a 
typewritten or mimeographed sheet. The 
campaign manager should see the bored ex- 
pression with which the average foreign editor 
views his “For Immediate Release.” 


Mr. Parry after discussing go-betweens 
in general thus mentions one in parti- 
cular, Louis N. Hammerling, head of 
what was formerly the American Associa- 
tion of Foreign Language Newspapers: 
_ Hammerling, a peor Austrian immigrant, was 
formerly connected with a small Polish news- 
paper in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and was also 
emplcyed as a_solicitcr of advertisements for 
the United Mine Workers’ Journal. Local 
politicians cast an appreciative eve upon him, 
and Mr, UWammerling did not let the opportunity 
slip by. Soon we find him in New York, where 
in 1904 he teok charge of the foreign-language 
press for the Repvblican party in the campaign 
of that year. Apparently he delivered the goods 
expecied, for he continued to serve this party 
through the year of 1916. 


The article concludes with the excep- 
tions. The intelligent minority, accord- 
ing to Mr. Parry, consists largely of the 
German and Yiddish newspapers. Of the 
former Mr. Parry speaks as follows: 

The German editcrs and publishers of long 
and well-established papers are, as a rule, well 
versed in the politics and business methods of 
America, and neither campaign managers nor 
advertising agents can prey on them as easily 


as on editors and publishers of the more recent 
Immigration. 


Newspapers in Yiddish appeared much 
later than their German confreres, “but 
what they lack in years of American ex- 
perience they make up in their racial in- 
telligence and inborn shrewdness.” In 
speaking of them Mr. Parry makes this 
comment : 


The Yiddish papers display some independence 
in their dealings with campaign managers. The 
newspaper with the greatest circulation—the 
Socialist Vorwaerts—is entirely out of their 
reach, The rapidly growing Communist 
Freiheit is closed to their endeavors too. The 
other smaller papers, while open to traffic with 
the Republican and Democratic parties, are 
rapidly waning in influence. Yet even with 
them the campaign managers and advertising 
brokers are obliged to be decent. 


a Sd 


NEW edition of “New York's 
First Newspaper—William Brad- 


Ea Regs: 


Editors’ Feature 
Service 


Over 100 independent news- 
papers throughout the coun- 
try subscribe to this fine 
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Six Pages Daily 
Illustrations in Mat Form 


Write or wire for samples, 
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1819 Broadway, New York 
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ford, Printer” has been printed by the 
Baron de Hirsch Trade School, 222 East 
64th street, New York City. The text 
of this pamphlet originally appeared as 
a Sunday special in the New York World 
on Nov. 8, 1925. This date, it will-be 
remembered, was the two hundredth 
anniversary of the day on which William 
Bradford brought out the first issue of 
his newspaper, the New York Gazette. 
'HE American branch of the Oxford 
University Press publishes this month 
“The Beginnings of English Literary 
Periodicals” by Walter Graham. Pro- 
fessor Graham, who is a member of the 
faculty of Western Reserve University, 
has made a special study of English 
periodical literature from 1665-1715. His 
volume will be reviewed in this depart- 
ment when it is ready for distribution. 
* OK Ox 
CORRESPONDENT wants to know 
where he can find the best list of the 
more important newspapers in Europe. 
As the answer to this question may have 
some general interest, it might be well to 
say that an excellent list may be found in 
“The Europa Year Book” (Harper & 
Brothers) edited by Michael Farbman, 
Ramsay Muir, and Hugh F. Spender. 
Under each country is a section entitled 
“The Press” which gives the more im- 
portant newspapers of that country. 


N bygone days the best circulation 
manager either for a newspaper or 
for a magazine seemed to be the one who 
could tell the biggest lie about distribu- 
tion. How conditions have changed is 
well outlined by Chester Leasure in The 
Nation's Business for November. His 
article, “Publishers Name Their Own 
Court,” tells the story of the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations started by publishers, 
advertisers and advertising agents to es- 
tablish circulation standards and provide 
means for securing open and honest fig- 
ures of distribution. According to this 


These two newspapers offer 
the most powerful all-day 
service in New York avail- 
able as a unit under a single 
contact. The 600,000 Darty 
Woritp — Eveninc - Worip 


readers constitute a highly 


concentrated force to be reck- 
oned with in any campaign 
designed to effect distribu- 
tion in Greater New York. 
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article the bureau has nearly two thou- 
sand members in this country and Canada 
of whom some four-fifths are publishers, 
About $400,000 is spent annually in check- 
ing up circulation statements. 
OK *K 1*K 
"THE November number of The Survey 
Graphic is labeled “Fall Book Num- 
ber.” Its leading article, however, deals 
with magazines and is entitled “The 
Revolution of Quality Street.” 
The following quotation which opens 
the article will show both subject matter 
and mode of treatment: 


Have you heard of the revolution on Quality 
Street where the serious magazines live? 
Harfer’s has gone red. The Century has 
ancther new editor—from Indiana, of all places! 
The Atluntic prints the best ‘I Confess” articles 
in the world. The Forum is impresario for in- 
tellectual jousts that interest even the Vaticaa. 
The American Mercury’s winged heels have 
raced from neihing to over 69,000 in two years. 
Finally, Seribner’s is the scle survivor of the 
literary pictorial magazine of our youth. Of 
course, the redness of Harper’s is in the spank. 
ing mew cover, now a year old, and the 
Century’s wild westerner proves the gentlest of 


N some cities, the “leading” 

newspaper may have merely 
a few hundred more circulation | 
than its competitor. The Press | 
has 40,000 more net paid circu- 
in Pittsburgh than the 
other two evening newspapers 
combined—and 35,000 more net | 
paid in Pittsburgh | 


lation 
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than the other two Sunday news- 
papers combined. 
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A TRAINED MAN? 


The Personnel Bureau of — 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza- — 
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The Bureau puts you in touch 
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—it saves you time by recom- 
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If you expect a vacancy, please 
write Robert B. Tarr, Director, 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta 
Chi, P. O. Box 115, Pontiac, 
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NO CHARGE TO 
EMPLOYERS 


uls, but the revolution is real. It is chancing 
e intellectual scenery of our day. 


The rest of the article takes up these 
agazines in paragraphs that are just as 
teresting as the one which I have 
joted. What is said about the Atlantic 
fonthly will do by way of illustration: 


The new Atlantic has been Sedgwick (plus 
kins and a little Scottish girl named Fitz- 
srald who helped mightily on circulation). To 
e shrewd Scotch commonsense of Mr. Jenkins 
attribuied the extraordinarily successful busi- 
jss Management of the company. But he is 
so one of the keenest appraisers of public 
ste in the country. He senses an audience as 
vreal thing, not an ideal, hypothesis, or circula- 
m curve. He knows what Americans of a 
rtain level will read, and in one of his several 
oks on the reading public portrays himself as 
at nebulous personage, “the man in the 
reet” and admits that he is “the literary dog 
| the office on whom a new author or editorial 
icy is tried.” He keeps the Atlantic’s feet 
| the ground. 

‘The rest is Sedgwick despite his words to me: 
or eighteen years it has been my constant 
cy to regard the magazine as a definite per- 
jnality. Editors are but incidents and their 
jportance is small.”” My own conclusion, how- 
jer, is that the editor is always the magazine. 
ed critics believe that the Atlantic has no 
jlicy and cannot have one. It just publishes 
bat it thinks will give its readers pleasure or 
imulation. That means what Ellery Sedgwick 
ses and is stimulated by (plus Jenkins). For 
is editor is no abstract scholar or propagandist. 
¢ is just delicately sensitive to modern life. 
je was not trained on a quality magazine, or 
| Boston, though a Harvard man. He had 
jen editor of Leslie’s Monthly, and associated 
ith McClure’s and the American under John 
| Phillips. We must stress how Mr. Sedgwick 
‘ought his intevest in life and current affairs 
jom the old McClure group, where he caught 
je idea of dealing with live social problems 
\d learned the technique of appealing to the 
jople. Did he not edd to Ellis Parker Butler’s 
mous story the remarkable title, Pigs is Pigs? 
wough Sedgwick in a way was the germ of 
cial concern passed on from the dying muck- 
kers to the first of the new reviews. This 
jan impertant connection. Indeed, he has been 
genius 2s a synthesizer and as a fisher of 
ople and writings rather than an originator. 
jit he got the answer first, made his combina- 
jm and worked out his formula, perhaps af- 
jmatively as a matter of prescience, perhaps 
cause the pressure of dwindling circulation 
ld prestige put it up to him sooner than to 
le rest, to draw from the muck-rakers, the 
jpular magazines (vide Ladies’ Home Jour- 
1) from the Boston tradition, and his own 
mius, a magazine for the new age. He 
) up-to-date in everything save red-hot and 
|plosive controversy. There he waits until the 
jsteria’ point is passed, and discussion has pre- 
‘red people for the Atlantic’s taking up the 
jase. He does not out-distance his audience, 
ough he provides them with new and curious 
ings that appeal to him. He is responsive to 
ley 


' A ‘ 5 
‘I frankly admit that the quotation just 
ven is fairly long but if space permitted 
‘should for personal reasons be tempted 
quote still more. The reason may be 
‘und on the page where Paul Kellogg, 
litor of the Survey Graphic, chats about 
s contributors. Here is his answer to 
‘€ question asked by Henry Goddard 
zach, editor of The Forum, “By the way, 
wonder if you realize what a prize you 
we in Whipple?” 
i 
\¥es, Bro’ teach, we do appreciate Whipple, 
| witness this present November issve. His 
gular department, Letters and Life, is ex- 
mded to make a Fall Book Section, for which 
writes the leader. Page 156. And he is the 
(thor of The Revolution on Quality Street in 
ich the ‘‘35-centers”: and their place in the 
tellectual scenery of our day are keenly 
alyzed. Page 119. At New York University, 
ere he teaches journalism to hordes of aspiring 
jungsters who turn up later in the publicity 
fees of the movies, he is known as Mr. 
‘hipple. In the Survey office he goes by the 
(me of Whip. But in the Catskills, where he 
mmers in a cabin built of white birch logs, 
§ Dutch farmer neighbors make it a point of 
ide to call him Professor Whipple. 


‘Brother Kellogg is in error about one 
ing. At New York University journal- 
m students know Professor Whipple so 
ell that they frequently call him by his 
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first name. This article by him ought to 
be brought to the attention of George 
Bernard Shaw who once remarked, 
“Those who can dd, and those who can’t 


teach.” 


THE addresses delivered at the School 
of Journalism at the University of 
Missouri during Journalism Week of this 
year were reported somewhat fully at 
the time in the columns of Eprror & 
PuBLisHER. Those who read these ac- 
counts will probably be glad to have in 
pamphlet form some of these addresses. 
They may be obtained upon application 
to the School of Journalism, at Columbia, 
Missouri, if ‘a special request is made for 
Bulletin No. 42 of the Journalism Series. 
The bulletin containing these addresses 
is divided into two parts. The first con- 
tains addresses by Homer Croy on “What 
the Public Wants ;” by Edgar T. Cutter, 
superintendent of the Central Division, 
Associated Press, Chicago, on “The News 
That Is Worth While;”’ by Charles G. 
Ross, Chief Washington Correspondent 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, on “The 
Washington Press Gallery;” by James E. 
Bell, Associate Pastor, First Baptist 
Church, Kansas City, Mo., on “Modern 
Church Advertising ;” by the conductor of 
“Our Own Wortp or Letters” on “The 
Newspaper as an Economic Product ;” by 
Erie C. Hopwood, editor of-the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, on “Practicing the Profes- 
sion of Journalism;” by H. J. Haskell, 
Editorial writer of the Kansas City Star, 
on “A Reporter Looks at Europe;” by 
Dr. Maximo Soto Hall of La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, on “The Pro- 
fession of Journalism in South America :” 
and by Dr. Emil Dovifat, Deputy Di- 
rector of the German Institute of Journal- 
ism, on “German Newspapers and News- 
paper Men.” 

The second part of the bulletin presents 
journalism from the woman’s point of 
view. It opens with “The Work of the 
Sunday Editor’ by Laura Lou Brook- 
man, Sunday Editor of the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune. Mrs. Wayne 
Sprague, Children’s Editor of Register 
and Tribune, takes up the things of in- 
terest to children. Mrs. Muriel Fairbanks 
Steward of the Minneapolis Journal, 
discusses “Feature Stories From Educa- 
tional Institutions.’ Miss Katherine 
Simonds, Advertising Copy Writer with 
the Northern Pacific Railway, tells how 
to write travel features. Miss Mildred 
Whitcomb, Assistant Editor of Hygeia, 
Chicago, chats about “Publicizing Health.” 
Ruby A. Black of Washington outlines 
the duties of a Washington correspondent 
of the small-city daily. Closely associated 
with the ‘address just mentioned is the one 
by Miss Muriel Kelly on “A College 
Woman’s Work on a Small Daily.’ One 
of the best addresses in the bulletin is 
“Opportunities in Rural Journalism” by 
Mrs. Bess M. Wilson, Editor of the 
Redwood Gazette of Redwood Falls, 
Minn. Two addresses in this second 
half of the bulletin deal with the field 
of advertising. Mrs. A. W. Proetz of 
the Gardner Advertising Company of St. 
Louis and a winner of the Bok Award, 


It’s going to be a big 
Shop-o-scope year. 
Are you going to be 
There’ s 


in on it? 


still time! 
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THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, Inc. 


International Classified Advertising 
Counsellors 


Packard Building Philadelphia 


for 


65.1926 
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outlines the opportunities for women and 
Mrs. Rosalie ,Tumulty Dent of the Ad- 
vertising Department of the Stewart Dry 
Goods Company of Louisville, Ky., shows 
how department store advertising should 
be handled. 

This bulletin, as well as others of the 
Journalism Series, is edited by Robert S. 
Mann who is associated with 
Williams on the faculty of the School 
of Journalism at Columbia, Missouri. 


NEW HAVEN NOW HAS 
SUNDAY TABLOID 


Daily Union Changes Its Sunday Edi- 
tion to Abbreviated Form— 
Readers Like It, Publisher 


Declares 


Encouraging response both from the 
advertising and circulation standpoints 
has followed the recent change made by 
the New Haven (Conn.) Union in its 
Sunday edition from standard to tabloid 
size, Philip Troup, publisher, informed 
Epitor & PUBLISHER this week. 

“Of course,” he added, “we have only 
published four issues since the change 
from standard form was made and it is 
perhaps too early to register a final ver- 
dict. 

“The fact remains, that our Sunday cir- 
culation has climbed steadily since the 
first tabloid issue was published and our 
advertising linage has shown an equally 
gratifying increase. We are convinced 
from our experience so far that the read- 
ing public and the advertisers will react 
favorably to the so-called tabloid Sunday 
newspaper, provided it covers the news 
and other features in a comprehensive and 
intelligent way. 

“The Sunday Union in tabloid form 
really six newspapers in one, the six sec- 
tions of the paper (exclusive of our comic 
section in colors) being so arranged and 
co-ordinated that every phase of reader 
interest is covered. 


Thorough Coverage in One of the 

World’s Richest Buying Centers— 

Coupled with the Ability to 
Produce Results 


Pittsburgh Gazette Cimes 
- (Morning and Sunday) 


AND 
PITTSBURGH CHRONICLE TELEGRAPH 


(Evening except Sunday) 
These newspapers in News and Adver- 


tising have the confidence of their 
readers, 
Their readers have the power to 
purchase, 


Sold Singly or Combined 


URBAN BW. DICH, Nat’l Advg. Mer. 
Gazette Square, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


E. M. BURKE, Inc., 
1457 Broadway, New York. 
122 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
Constitution Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY, 
742 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Times Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
White-Henry-Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


Buffalo, The Wonder City of America 


Buffalo—a profitable 
Market for Advertisers 


Sales in Buffalo are splen- 
did for advertised goods. 
Employment conditions ex- 
cellent, retail and other 
business thriving. One 


newspaper will put your 
story over to 83% of the 
people—that paper is the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


Read in 4 out of 5 Buffalo Homes 
Edward H. Butler, Editor and Publisher 
Kelly-Smith Company, Representatives 
Marbridge Bldg. Tribune Tower 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IIh. 
Atlantic Bldg. Waterman Bldg. 
Philadelphia Boston 


Dean 
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“The first section of from 12 to 16 
pages contains the general and local news 
of interest, special pages on politics, for- 
eign affairs, financial and realty news, 
and local pictures and the classified ads. 

“The second section is the Editorial, 
Magazine and General Picture Section. 

“The Third Section is the Social and 
Fraternal, and the State Suburban and 
Obituary section, normally 12 pages. 

“The Fourth Section covers Drama, 
Movies, Music, Books, the Theatres, 
Autoing and Radio, a comprehensive 
amusement section of diversified reader 
interest, especially edited by C. P. Ives 2d. 

“The Sixth Section is eight or more 
pages of sport news. 

“There are many newspaper people who 
feel that the tabloid size is the form into 
which newspapers will inevitably evolve, 
not only because it is more convenient 
for the reader to handle, but also, be- 
cause the advertisers receive double the 
relative amount of display for the adver- 
tising in the same amount of space.” 


Morning Paper 
Territory 


Salt Lake City (its suburbs and its 
surrounding territory) is and always has 
been strongly morning paper territory. 
Look at the circulation and advertising 
figures for proof:— 


1925 Tribune 2d Paper 3d Paper 


Adv. Linage,10,718,316 6,212,248 4,709,348 
Circulation 
(June 30-26) 


Daily .... 
Sunday .. 


41,788 
70,014 


28,055 20,750 


26,271 


Che Salt Dake Tribune 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL 
AGENCY 
—Sole Eastern Agents— 
New York—Chicago—Detroit 
St. Louis—Kansas City—Atlanta 


M. C. MOGENSEN & CO., Inc. 
—FPacific Coast Representatives— 


San Francisco—Los Angeles 
Seattle 


MICHIGAN 


is growing faster than any State 
in the Union. 


Its increase in manufacturing 
products surpasses anything in the 
world. 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS 


cover Michigan outside of Detroit 
—Hight principal cities with the 
only or leading Newspaper in its 
respective community. 


The 
The 


Grand Rapids Press 
Flint Daily Journal 

The Saginaw News Courier 
The Kalamazoo Gazette 

The Jackson Citizen Patriot 
The Bay City Times Tribune 
The Muskegon Chronicle 

The Ann Arbor Times News 


National Advertising Representatives 


I, A, KLEIN J. E. LUTZ 
50 East 42nd St. Tower Building 
New York City Chicago, Tl. 


seal Ee 
GRAVURE 
SECTIONS 
PRINTED 


SPECIAL AND REGULAR 
EDITIONS, MAGAZINE 
INSERTS AND COM- 
MERCIAL WORK 


Standard Gravure 
Corporation 
LOUISVILLE KY 
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GROUP OWNERSHIP IDEA 
GROWS IN OHIO 


Survey Conducted by State University 
Shows Tendency of Publishers to 
Extend Holdings to More 
Than One Paper 


A tendency on the part of Ohio news- 
paper publishers to extend their holdings 
to more than one newspaper is shown by 
a survey recently completed by the de- 
partment of journalism of Ohio State 
University. 

Progressive pub lishers are building up 
newspaper groups “to meet new economic 
conditions and serve the various cities and 
communities more acceptably and with 
profit to themselves,’ the survey states. 

Of-a total ef 35) (Ohio dailies! 42 
belong to 14 different groups, according 
to the survey, while there are three dail- 
ies which publish weeklies of different 
names and appealing to different classes 
of people. 

Of the nearly 400 weekly newspapers in 
Ohio, 72 fall into 26 groups, the largest 
of which consists of 12 different news- 
papers, another of five newspapers, one 
of four papers, four of three papers each, 
and the remainder of two each. 

All of the publishers responding testi- 
fied that combination was a good busi- 
ness policy. Only one admitted that there 
were disadvantages which he stated as 
“lack of personality” and the fact that 
“people resent outside ownership.” One 
daily, published in connection with an- 
other, it was admitted, was not making 
money, but that was attributed to the 
fact that the paper had been but recently 
acquired. 

The groups discovered are as follows: 

There are 15 groups of dailies, each 
group being under the same general own- 
ership, though of different local manage- 
ment. The largest in point of number 
of papers is the Scripps-Howard group 
of six—Cleveland Press, Toledo News- 
Bee, Youngstown Telegram, Akron 
Times-Press, Columbits Citizen, and Cim- 
cinnatt Post. E. E. Cook is the editor- 
in-chief of the group. 

The Dayton Journal (morning) and the 
Dayton Herald (evening) are published 
by the Burkam-Herrick Publishing Com- 
pany, E. G. Burkam in general charge. 

The Ohio State Journal (morning) and 
the Columbus Dispatch (evening) are un- 
der the same general ownership, Robert 
F. Wolfe and Harry P. Wolfe being the 
principal stockholders in each company. 

The Dayton News, the Springfield 
News, and the Canton News form the 
News League of Ohio, with former Gov- 
ernor James M. Cox.as owner. 

The Akron Beacon-Journal and the 
Springheld Sun are the property of Hon. 
Charles L.’ Knight. 

The Portsmouth Times, the Ports- 
mouth Sun, the Portsmouth Sunday-Sun- 
Times, and the Ironton Evening and Sun- 
day Tribune form the Times “League of 
Newspapers, the principal stockholder be- 
ing Harry E. Taylor. 

The Salem News, the East. Liverpool 
Review-Tribune, the Marion Star, and 
the Steubenville Herald-Star are owned 
by a company in which L. H. Brush and 


Roy D. Moore are the principal stock- 
holders. 
The Ashtabula Star- Beacon, the 


Pamesville Telegraph, and the Geneva 
Free Press are under the general owner- 
ship and management of C. A. Rowley. 

The Zanesville Times-Recorder, the 
Zanesville Signal, and the Zanesville 
Times-Signal (Sunday) are publis! ied by 
the Zanesville Publishing Co., in which 
W. O. Littick is the principal stockholder. 

The Findlay Morning Republican and 
the Findlay Courier are owned by the 
Heminger interests, R. L. and L. N. 
Heminger being in general charge. 

The Elyria Chronicle-Telegram, and 
the Bucyrus Telegraph-Forum are the 
property of Hon. J. F. Burke. 

The Xenia Gazette, the Xenia Repub- 
lican, and the Midde ltown Journal are 
owned by companies in which J. A. Chew 
is the principal stockholder. 

The Urbana Citizen, the Urbana Dem- 
ocrat, and the Piqua Call are a group un- 


Editor 


der the principal ownership and manage- 
ment of C. F. Ridenour. , 

The W ilmington News-Herald and the 
Lima News -are owned chiefly by the 
Galvins—W. J. Galvin, of Wilmington, 
and L. H. Galvin, of Lima. 

The Dover Daily Reporter and the 
New Philadelphia Advocate-Tribune 
(weekly) are owned by the Tuscarawas 
Publishing Co., W. A. Korns and others. 

The Greenville News-Tribune, daily, 
and the Greenville Democrat, weekly, are 
owned and edited by Martin B. Trainor. 

The Troy News, daily, and the Miami 
Union and Illustrated Weekly are owned 
and published by H. A. Pauly and A. C. 
McClung. 
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USED NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Scott 16,74 andiS?-Pase Pressed 


wOSS 24 and 28-page presses good for black 
or color work, also Goss Sextuple. 


HOE Pony Quadruple, Quadruple, Sextuple, 
Sextuple color Press, Octuple and Double Sex- 
tuple Presses. 


DUPLEX Metropolitan Quadruple stereotype 
presses—print up to 32 pages. 


Available For Early Delivery 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office & Factory.......... Plainfield, N. J. 
New York Office..Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway 
Chicago Office............2.00. Monadnock Blook 


Modern 
Composing Room 


Furniture 


as made by us will speed 
up production and re- 
duce costs—a real saving 
in your Pay Roll. Are 
you interested? If so, 
consult your regular deal- 
er in printers’ supplies 
or write us direct. 


Do it now! 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


PRESS CONTROL 


(D> nsfse shuren} intheWeorld” 


For large Kd 
small plants 


Cutler-Hammer Control- 
lers for presses of every 
size and for every type of 
motor-driven machine. 


Address all communications: 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1203 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


& Publisher for November 


632192.6 


DAILY HIRES EXPERT 


Worcester Post Leading Fight Against 
Local Utility Merger 


When city officials of Worcester, 
Mass., refused to consider haying an 
expert look into the reasons why the 
local electric and gas companies were 
anxious to rush through a merger of 
their corporations, the Worcester Eve- 
ning Post hired an engineer at its own 
expense to conduct an investigation. 

Samuel H. Mildram of Boston, one of 
the leading public utility experts of the 
country, was the man selected for the 
inquiry, and the result of his work is 


being used in a series of articles reves 
ing hitherto hidden facts and fig 
about the two companies. 
John H. Fahey, publisher of the Pos 
appeared in person at a hearing held be 
fore the state public utilities commiss 
and carefully cross-examined counse 
representing the gas and electric com: 
panies. i" 


ISSUES 238-PAGE EDITION 


The Houston (Tex.) Chronicle recently 
issued a 238-page silver jubilee edition 
including a 1l6-page rotogravure sectior 
devoted to the paper itself and its per. 
sonnel. 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO, 
CHICAGO — NEW YORK = LONDON 


Trims, tail-cuts, shaves, cools and dries six plates a minute. 


R. HOE & CO., INC. 


7 South Dearborm Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


newspaper Office. 


Hoe Automatic Curved Plate | 
Finishing, Cooling and Drying Machine | 


504-520 Grand St., New York City | 


‘ also at 
DUNELLEN, N. J. 


Economy 


The modern newspaper office has demonstrated that efficiency in | 
every department depends in large measure upon equipment that 
functions without a hitch and upon having on hand at all times sup- 
plies that are essential to non-stop production. © 
Editor & Publisher offers suggestions that mean economy in every 


Fastest, most easily operated, 
most accurate and durable flat 
casting box you can buy. Per- 
fectly balanced. New design lock- 
up bar allows for quick change 
when regulating thickness of casts. 
Positive quick lock-up at four 
points on box with one lever 
movement. Write for complete 
catalog of Goss Stereotyping 
Machinery. 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


ves 


7 Water Street 
BOSTON, MASS. | 
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& Employment— Equipment—Services 


NTOR & PUBLISHER 
Classified Advertising 


Information 


TRANSIENT RATES 


' SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .40 per line 
3 Times — .30 per line 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .60 per line 
4 Times — .55 per line 


te space charge at same rate per line per 
‘tion as earned by frequency of insertion, 
ial rates quoted for 13, 26 and 52 insertions, 
Editor & Publisher reserves the right to 
jify, edit or reject any advertisement. 


COUNT SIX WORDS TO LINE 


ADVERTISING 


General Promotion 


ertising Promotion—lf you want more 
fess, communicate with the International 
fications Service, Incorporated, Suite 1004, 
Broadway, New York City. 


JSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Brokers 
Inmess Is Good. During the past three 
ths I sold the following publications: Free 


is, Easton, Pa.; Independent Press, Bloom- 
, N. J.; News, Vandergrift, Pa.; Times 
ald, Delta, Pa.; Scuthern Poultry Journal, 
itgomery, Ala. I still have some very de- 
for and shall be 
sed to hear from you if in the market. 


Many Respects this ts the best newspaper 
wsition in the country. Exclusive field, 
ral west city of 12,000 with business district 
Wl to averaze city of 25.000, embracing more 
1) 190.000 population. Ad sales over $6,000 
‘onth; netting $15,000 to $20,000 a year. 
ised in own building worth $25,006. Com- 
le for $100,000; what terms will you require? 
. 1340x. The H. F. Henrichs Agency, 


hfield 1. 


Interest for Sale 


trest in We'l-!Established Daily in Midwest 
1 of 8,000. Fine opportunity for ener- 
(c young man experienced in newspaper 
ik. Initial investment of $12,000 required. 
not answer unless you can qualify. Ad- 
is B-562, Editor & Publisher. 


Newspapers For Sale 


Lumber Exchange Bldg., 
On. 

less Compels Sale. Splendid weekly news- 
fr and printing business. Eastern Massa- 
lsetts. [ine equipment, Easy terms. B-541, 
= & Publisher. 


Newspapers Wanted 


ill Florida Daily wanted by client; mail 
t particulars, price, terms, H. W. Watts Co., 
‘OD. Box 781, Miami, Fla. 


_. CIRCULATION 


eT 
4 


Promotion 


julation—When quick, additional circulation 
bod becomes necessary, remember that our 
ty years in this one line of endeavor is 
against experimenting. Write or 
Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
. Cincinnati, Ohio. , 


julation Builders—Blair & Austin, 1504 Cen- 
rAve., Reading, Penn. Originators of Sales- 
niship Club Campaigns. 


) January ist two of my well organized, 
trienced crews will be available to any pub- 
itr who wants clean, quick, additional circu- 
am. Minimum cnst. _ Results guaranteed. 
ond Circulation Service, 42 Millwood St., 
hester, Mass., Talbot 4625. : 

‘e Our Pottery Direct for supplies to start 


oliday dish offer. Results—low cost. The 
tight China Co., Carrollton, Ohio. 


__. EDITORIAL 


3 - Syndicate Features 


Ynevos Jinetes, New York, is the new 
this: week. For samples of a live, up-to- 
: vice, write Graphic Syndicate, 25 City 
1 Place, New York. 


EMPLOYMENT 
Help Wanted 


Advertising Representatives wanted for leading 
publication in its field. If you are now travel- 
ing states of Ohio, Nebraska or Wisconsin, 
California, Oregon, Washington or Texas, de- 
sirable connection can be made. Commission 
basis. Write in full to Box B-545, Editor & 
Publisher. 


City Editor for daily in New York suburban 


territory. To applicant capable of aggressively 
developing local news, this newspaper will 
pay $€0 weekly to start. Box B-561, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Good Copy Writer, who knows Merchandising 
and who has had experience particularly on 
Women’s Specialty Shops and Men’s Clothing. 
We want this man to serve a staff of adver- 
tising solicitors who need intelligent help on 
the production of copy for small advertisers. 
B-555, Editor & Publisher. 


Experienced Salesman—Electrical Appliances— 
Newspaper Advertising—Is wanted immediately 
by a leading metropolitan newspaper, Central 
West City, 1,000,000 pop. Permanent position. 
Attractive salary and bonus. Men who know 
electrical appliance advertising should write in 
confidence today to B-554, Editor & Publisher. 


Managing Editor for the. leading afternoon 
newspaper in a growing city near New York; 
$100 weekly. Reply, giving details of previous 
experience, stating fraternal affiliations, if any. 
Box B-560, Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 


Advertising Man of broad experience, also ex- 
perience in business end, desires to become 
associated with progressive daily in city of 
25,000 or larger. Now managing department 
on daily, city of 75,000. Good reasons for 
making change. Married. B-565, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Advertising Manager now employed and with 
seven years’ experience, wants to connect with 
live organization where intensive effort and 
results will justify permanent connection and 
future. Can furnish best of references as to 
character and ability to produce. Prefer city 
over 50.900. Age 27, married. B-520, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Advertising Solicitor, local experience, desires 
opportunity where earnings of $100 or_more 
weekly are assured. ' References. Box B-559, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Copy Man and Solicitor, now em- 
ployed, wants position in Philadelphia. Can 
write original advertisements and get the busi- 
ness. B-556, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Manager—Now employed. | 15 
years’ newspaper advertising experience wishes 
new connection with live organization. Excel- 
lent references. Box-551, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Manager with 8 years’ experi- 
ence as assistant manager, age 28, married. 
Good layout and copy man. Promotion work a 
specialty. Prefer paper in city of 50,000 or 
more where results and hard work will be 
rewarded. B-553, Editor & Publisher. 


Builder—I want to meet a weekly publisher who 
is ready to switch to a daily but hesitates, not 
knowing machine costs, equipment needs, or- 
ganization methods or news costs. I can save 
him my salary and thousands more by careful 
supervision and selection only of actual needs. 
Have record of two successes with third under 


way. Address Box-526, Editor & Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations Wanted 


references from past and present 
12 years’ experience in circulation 
past five years Circulation Manager. 
Thoroughly understand men and boy carriers, 
all office details and the proper way to pro- 
mote a newspaper. Can give you an efficient 
result-producing department at a minimum of 
expense; experienced on morning and evening 
papers. Reason for desiring change, publica- 
tion employed with at present will be discon- 
tinued within a week. Box A-990, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Copy-Writer—College man 28; record successful, 


forceful writing; background experience com- 
plete; mow seeking real opportunity. Box B- 
563, Editor & Publisher. 


Desk Man—Failure of newspaper leaves com- 
Speedy, accu- 


rate, with sound news judgment; 15 years on 


leading Eastern dailies References. B-550, 
Editor & Publisher. 
Editor, Feature Writer, Cartoonist. Uni- 


versity man, 31 years old, married, varied ex- 
perience, capable of general or special work, 


desires change demanding fuller exercise of 
abilities. Mid-west preferred. Change on rea- 
sonable notice. 4321 Third street, N. 


Washington, D. C. 


(= 


Editor or Managing Editor—One of best known 
young newspaper executives will consider propo- 
sition to take complete charge editorial depart- 
ment; community 100,000 up. Make staff hum. 
Keen judge news values, likeable persona; 

ea 


Salary 


interested publisher. B-558, Editor & Publisher, 


acting managing editor of New York Journal. 
On desk for Sun, American in New York. 
i i in large and small cities, 
7 thicago, San Francisco, Washington and 
Philadelphia. Am 40. Want to anchor. B- 
557, Editor & Publisher. 


Editor, 


competent, experienced; 


Executive, thoroly experienced. Now 
employed wants job as managing or news editor 
of eee in city under 100,000. Can rebuild 

. develop new news sources. Prefer paper 


in a rut. A-1, B-533, care Editor & Publisher 
Reporter—Desk Man, 24, wants position in 
South. Four years’ experience in Alabama 
and Florida. B-523, Editor & Publisher. 
Reportorial work, part time, wanted by college 
student. Experienced. Box 564, Editor & 
Publisher. 
MECHANICAL 
Equipment for Sale 
For Sale: Practically new 24-page Duplex 


The Plain Speaker-Standard-Sentinel, 
Hazleton, Pa. 


Photo-Engraving plant for sale. Ideal for one 
or two men, Miles Machinery Co., W. 
26th St. New York. 


Printers’, Bookbinders’ Outfitters—Modern cut- 

cost equipment. also rebuilt machinery. Con- 

pete Fendler Branch, A. T. F. Co., New York 
ity 


Used Goss Matt Roller for wet mats only, for 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co, 1535 
So. Paulina St., Chicago, TIl. 


Equipment Wanted 


pay 
Miles Machinery Co., 409 W. 26th St., 
New York. 


Newspaper Press 


for immediate delivery. 20-page Duplex 
Press, Single Deck, 8-column, 2234” cut- 
off. This press is priced below usual 


figure and would be valuable equipment. 
Write or wire 


PALMER, 
DEWITT & PALMER 


Newspaper Properties, 


350 Madison Ave., New York 


CONSOLIDATION 


The merging of newspaper interests is 
a subject that has received special study 
and investigation by this firm for nearly 
17 years. It is a big subject and requires 
considerable technical knowledge, both as 
to valuation and operating methods. When 
properly organized, the results are never 
lisappointing. 


We have been factors in many important 
consolidations, sales and appraisals. 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES: | 


OVER TWENTY-FIVE 

YEARS we have conducted 
a service bureau for employers 
and position seekers in Advertis- 
ing-Publishing field. Our lists 
include men and women fitted 
for positions up to hishest re- 
sponsibility in all departments of 
newspapers, class journals, ad- 
vertising agencies and publicity 
departments of mercantile and 
manufacturing concerns. Regis- 
tration free. No charge to 
employers. 


FERNALO'S EXCHANGE, 'NC 
SEcuRiITY B.0G. SPainarie.o, Mass. 


Want to Sell? 
Want to Buy? 


Want an 
Opportunity ? 


Want an 
Executive ? 


Try a Classified Ad. You 
will find it the shortest road. 


Results 


is the record of this depart- 
ment. We can help you 
solve your problem. 


Classified Department 


Eaitor & Publisher 
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DOLLAR 


$$ 


CORUUPODRDON Fetasedonevenceanspenueeveroueevsciverrea 


THE most successful sales of the fall 

locally were held by a shoe store on 
an original idea. The first of this series 
offered discounts for old residents of the 
county, one per cent off for each year 
of residence. A great deal of interest 
was created, and as the copy was well 
prepared the sale drew heavily. The 
largest discount given was 77 per cent off 
to a pioneer resident. The same mer- 
chant is now following out his idea with 
a “New Comer” sale. To all residents 
who arrived this year a 20 per cent dis- 
count is given. For last year, 19 per 
cent and so on back.—Eugene S. Kelty, 
Eugene, Oregon. 


One merchant looked up the birthdays 
of his better customers. He advertised 
on the night before each of these birth- 
days that if Mr. So-and-so would call at 
the store the next day he would receive 
a birthday present from the store. Yes, 
every present advertised has been 
claimed!—Thora Eigenmann, Coronada, 
Cal. 


This stunt promoted by a newspaper 
brought a crowd to a store opening. 
The editor announced that his paper 
would marry all couples free that day. 
The newspaper employed a pastor, the 
store supplied the wedding march, special 
music and flowers. “A good time was 
had by all” even the cash register, for 
the couples could hardly leave the store 
without making a few purchases for the 
new home.—A. R. B., Austin, Minn. 


Get 25 to 30 (or more) firms in your 
city to co-operate on a page featuring 
only their store slogans or the slogan of 
the particular product they sell. Offer 
a prize or prizes for the first person to 
correctly identify the slogan with the 
business house. Then run the page again 
giving the winner’s name and the. store 
signatures under the slogans—Davis O. 
Vandivier, 


A paper in a school town can boost its 
circulation considerably by printing a 
student directory. The name, address and 
telephone number of each student may be 
obtained at the office of the secretary of 
the college or university after the first 
week of school. A special subscription, 
including the directory, may be offered 
students.—James E. Daugherty, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 


It’s not too late for a half page on the 
coal situation. Find out what the situa- 
tion is in your community regarding the 
supply, the percentage of the year’s out- 
put already in the bins, the possibility 
of a raise in price, and then make this 
the reading material or “center piece” 
for a half page layout with advertise- 
ments of coal and coke dealers in your 
vicinity—Cole, Fall River. 


“Billiards, A Man’s Game” is the title 


CHRISTMAS 

SHOPPING 

REMINDERS 
es 


Begin November 14th 


44 and 1 column sizes 


The International Syndicate 
Baltimore, Md. 


PULLERS 


Editor & Publisher for November 6, 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE 
PAID 
FOR EACH 
IDEA 
PUBLISHED 


$ $ 


given to a section of advertising appear- 
ing in a Boston paper. The ads contain 
information about the various billiard 
clubs in the city. They are of good size 
and the section is certainly a paying one 
for the paper. A picture of Wille Hoppe, 
the billiard champion, who is to be in Bos- 
ton next week. Other cities could use 
this idea to advantage.—C. E. Pellissier, 
Boston. 


The advertising department of a met- 
ropolitan western paper watches the news 
items carefully, and when a prominent 
leader of industry gives a speech before 
the Chamber of Commerce, for instance, 
and that speech is reported in the paper, 
it is clipped out and sent to the speaker 
with a note that it appeared in such and 
such a paper. 

This attention pleases an advertiser, 
and does much to pave the way for the 
call of a solicitor upon the non-advertiser. 
It is in addition a good all-around ad- 
vertisement of the paper.—B. F. 


RE Americans “sandwiching them- 

selves to death” as a St. Louis hotel 
chef declares? An interview with your 
prominent restaurant men will mean a 
good story and will cultivate their good 
will for your advertising department. 
One Fort Wayne, Ind., restaurant man 
says women eat sandwiches and salads 
for beauty.—H. L. C. 


The Columbus Dispatch has aroused 
considerable comment and interest in the 
coming Christmas by fostering an argu- 
ment on paper between the children of 
the city as to the existence of a Santa 
Claus. It provides material for a front 
page feature each night—Ralph M. 
Cohen, Columbus, O. 


Early November! Leaves fallen, cold 
weather here, and the employment prob- 
lem is one for consideration. What is the 
situation in your city? Are there many 
who are not employed? Are there op- 
portunities for more people to obtain 
work? Perhaps’those all ready employed 
have relatives or friends who would 


33 YEARS 


That much time and 
that much experience 
enter into the making 
of the world’s fore- 
most newspaper fea- 
ture service. 


NEA Service, Inc., 


1200 West Third Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1926 
NEW TYPE BANK ADVERTISING 


First Person Copy With Half-Tone 
Illustration Used in N. Y. 


First person copy, illustrated with a 
half-tone, is being used effectively in New 
York and Brooklyn newspapers by the 
Brooklyn Trust Company. ‘The text of 
a recent advertisement, illustrated with 
a photograph of an ivy-clad college hall 
and headed ‘Before I entered college,” 
read as follows: 

“My father established a trust fund 
for me with a Trust Company, because: 

“1, He wanted me to keep my ex- 
penses within a budget. 

“2. He wanted me to be independent 
of remittances from home. 

“3. He wanted me to learn habits of 
thrift and economy. 

“4. He wanted me to understand the 
workings of a trust agreement. 

“His plan has worked out admirably. 


I have never run over my monthly 
budget ... never called on Dad for 
funds ... have always had enough for 


expenses and pocket money. It put a 
check on extravagant living at college 
. and best of all, has kept me im- 
mune to the pernicious habit of borrow- 
ing. Dad says it is one of the best 
financial arrangements he ever made. 
“If you have a son or daughter in 
college, or at school away from home, 
let us show you how this father’s plan 
can be made to operate for you. The 


cost of opening and maintaining a trust 
fund is extremely moderate.” 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE PAID 
FOR EACH 
“H UN C H” 
PUBLISHED 


move to your city, increasing its popula- 


tion, if they could find work there. An 
BEB BRBRBHRHRBASB BBB 


Kerney’s Story 
of Wilson 


for the first time released for 


NEWSPAPERS 


is being bought by editors from 


coast to coast 


Territory closing rapidly 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
373 Fourth Avenue New York 
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How To Play 


GOLF 


By JOHNNY FARRELL 


Famous Teacher of That Game 


24 LESSONS 
Illustrated 


For release daily 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 
New York City 


investigation among factory superii 
dents and managers would show the 
look for the winter. And such an arti 
would prove a front page story !—Ral 
Gibler, Huntington, Ind. ; 


Most of your out-of-town subse 
are former residents and get most 
news from the old home town from | 
news paper rather than from letters. | 
the paper's duty as well as privileg 
run stories of what the former reside 
are doing. One newspaper si 
stamped addressed envelope to each | 
subscriber every three months with 
blank sheet of paper headed, “We wi 
to know what’s happened in your fam 
since we last heard from you—marri 
births, deaths, successes—nothing — 
pened ?—then write us a letter and t 
all about it.”"—Thora Eigenmann, Bloo 
ington, Ind. Fi 


Read Epiror & PuBLISHER—$4 ox 
| | Rees 
SISTER O’MINE — 


by 
VIOLET DARE 
author of 
“The Half-Time Wife,” “A Wife on 
Leave,” “The Luxury of Love,” ete, | 
The Best Story Violet Dare Has | 
Written. 9. 


An American girl kidnapped — 
for an Indian Prince. a 
Her sister’s tireless search 
on land and sea. ; 
Illustrations by Marguerite Neale} 


8 Weeks in 750 word Daily Releases — 
Mat or Proof fa 


UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 
World Building New York 
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‘Why the South's 


Prosperity ? 
Kyule - 


NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


|p JRIMARILY the South was known as an agricultural 
meq fegion, a producer of cotton, tobacco and other 
’ products of farm cultivation. °s 
Within the past 20 years new forces have appeared at work, that have exploited and 
developed the South’s natural resources. 

For diversity of natural resources, no other section of the country can match the South in 
natural wealth. It has over half of the timber east of the Rockies—it has as fine an assort- 
ment of clays as can be found anywhere in the world, in readiness for a comprehensive clay 
working industry. In the Birmingham district, are found—probably the largest undeveloped 
iron reserve in the country, not to mention its precious metals, and extensive deposits of 
copper, lead, zinc and coal. 


With its high class labor, its unlimited power, its climate, and its natural resources, it is no 
wonder then that the South has found itself and its progress will be swift and steady. 


A New Empire is open for the national advertiser to conquer. Let these newspapers show 
you the way. 


ills 


FARM cRO 
O ove 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 
ALABAMA lation Lines Lines 
*Birmingham Age-Herald 09 - A 
*Birmingham Age-Herald 
*Mobile News-Item 
*Mobile Register 
*Mobile Register 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 
NORTH CAROLINA lation 

TGreensboro Daily News 
{Greensboro Daily News 
**Salisbury Post 

Winston-Salem Journal 
Winston-Salem Journal 
**Winston-Salem Sentinel 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
**Columbia State 
**Columbia State 
*Greenville News 
**8partanburg Journal 
**Spartanburg Herald (M) 6,112 


TENNESSEE 
*Chattanooga Times 
*Chattanooga Times 

ttMemphis Commercial Appeal 
tiMemphis Commercial Appeal 
*Nashville Banner 
*Nashvillo Banner 


VIRGINIA 
**Danville Register and Bee 
**Danville Bee and Register 
*Newport News Times-Herald 
*Newport News Daily Press 
**Roanoke Times & World News... 
**Roanoke Times (8) 
*Staunton News-Leader (M), Leader..(E) 


FLORIDA 
TiDaytona Beach News 
*Florida Times-Union (M) 49,903 
*Lakeland Ledger 
*Miami Herald 
*Miami Herald 
*Orlando Reporter-Star 
*Orlando Sentinel 


St. Augustine Record 


TtSt. Petersburg Independent 

**Tampa Times 08 08 
**Tampa Tribune (M) 38,622 , .10(, .10(,148) 
**West Palm Beach Post ( .06 06 


GEORGIA 
**Aueusta Herald , . .05 
**Augusta Herald 5 ’ 05 
**Macon Telegraph ’ 08 
**Macon Telegraph (8) F 08 08 
*Savannah Morning News (M), 21,220.(8) : -06(.078) .06(,078) 


KENTUCKY 
**The Lexington Leader 06 
**The Lexington Leader 8) 5 .06 
TtPaducah Sun 04 


** A, B, ©. Statement, Oct, 1, 1926, 

* A, B, C. Statement, March 31, 1926, 

+ Government Statement, March 81, 1926, 
+t Government Statement, Oct, 1, 1926, 
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Announcement 


basse INCE that little chat with you in the middle of 
|, Summer on the “high printability” of the C.P.A. 
Sunday Service, we have been adding new members 
to the Friday Night Leased Wire at the rate of 


one every week. | 


Here are some of the reasons: 


that genial reporter, known up and down America for his knack with 
words and his twenty years’ intimacy with the great and the near- 
great of the nation: Bob Small. 


that cheerful woman writer who gets a laugh into every line of her copy 
and yet keeps it copy in the news-desk sense: Jessie Henderson. 
those two canny reporters, one who has the investment market in his 


inside pocket, and the other who tums out banner-heads for the 
business pages: Byron Seller and Harden Colfax. 


those four outstanding “giants” of European journalism trained in 
American news values and past masters at picking the human stories 
out of the tangle of trans-Atlantic news: Gardiner, Harden, Reache 


and Bird. 


those four time-tested sport writers, revered on the bleachers, the green 
and the squared-circle, who give you high spots on golf, boxing, 


baseball and other sports: McCarthy, McGann and Chadwick. 


that selected corps of ‘‘specials” ready to cover the big story of the week 
from a fresh, human-interest angle, wherever it may break. 


There are a few cities where the exclusive rights to this — 
service are still available and there is a special toll-saving propo- 
sition for the smaller cities. 


A telegram will reserve your option if the territory is still 
open. 


The Consolidated Press Association 


Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Paris 
Eighth Floor Third Floor Third Floor Fourth Floor 
World Building Daily News Building Bulletin Building 19 Rue d’Antin 
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ulting Oil eat | Not to be taken from this reem | 
~ e 


| Certainly the choice of a heating 
| system is a family matter—a 

subject for advertising, above 
| all, in a home newspaper. 


The Winslow Boiler and Engi- 
neering Company capitalize this 
fact in their advertising 1 in Chi- 
cago of “Kleen-Heet” oil-burn- 
ers. This year they are running 
a consistent and ageressive 
campaign in The Daily News, 
using more space than in any 
I other Chicago paper. 


| q If your product is of interest to 
| the family you simply can’t go Kleen-Heet advertising is 


Chi placed by the Mitchell- 
ie in eae in Faust Advertising Company 


| THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in C hicago 


Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities 


Advertising NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
| J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
1 Pe Representatives : 110 E, 424 St. 360 N. Michigan Ave, Fine Arts Building 253 First National Bank Bldg. 
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LTER SCOTT & CO. 
INFIELD, MJ-US) 


Scott “Straight-Unit” Octuple Underfed Press, Consisting 
of 4 Underfed Units and 2 Heavy Duty 64 Page Folders. 


A Unique System of Ink Distribution 


with fewer composition covered rollers is a feature of Scott “Straight-Unit” and 
**Multi-Unit” Presses. 


Even distribution is accomplished first by 
vibrating the distributing cylinders, which 
action produces a vibrating effect upon the 
form rollers and assures a smooth, even spread 
over the surface of the printing cylinder. 


Secondly, the usual small transfer roller is 
replaced by two large diameter rollers, placed 
between the distributing drums. ‘This elimi- 
nates the need of careful adjustment. The 
throw-offs on both the form and transfer roll- 
ers prove to be of great convenience. 


The vibrating mechanism is powerful and long-enduring, conforming to the 
standard set for every part of a Scott Press—‘*One-Quality—The Best.” 


Multi-Unit’ and “Straight-Unit™ Presses 
Cylinder Speed—400 r. p. m. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 5 
New York Office - - 
Chicago Office : | 

Cable Address : 


- Plainfield, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
1457 Broadway 
- 1330 Monadnock Block 


WALTSCOTT NEW YORK 
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“At Home?’?-- 
Seven Days a Week 


@ Week-days and Sundays—every day — Baltimore is “at 
home” to The Sunpapers. 


@ The Sunpapers are not casual visitors—dropping in only 
occasionally or on special occasions. They’re invited guests, 
with a permanent invitation in the form of an order to a 
Sun Carrier to deliver them regularly. The larger part of 
the circulation of The Sunpapers is delivered by Sun Car- 
riers—straight to the homes where they will be read. 


@ In the homes of Baltimore, the arrival of The Sunpapers— 
morning, evening, Sunday—is an eagerly awaited event. 
The assured welcome which awaits The Sunpapers extends 
to their advertising columns. 


@ Are you being introduced to Baltimore under such favor- 
able auspices? 


Average Net Paid Circulation for Month of October, 1926 


Daily (M. & E.) . . 250,648 
PULGAY)....-.. seemieuereLo.209 


A Gain of 12,655 Daily and 5,774 Sunday Over October, 1925 


JOHN B. WOODWARD Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 
110 E. 42d St., New York 


GUY S. OSBORN 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
C. GEORGE KROGNESS 


First National Bank Bldg. MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


San Francisco 


| Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper”—They Say “SUNpaper”’ 
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The 


Chening Bulletin 


80TH YBAR, NO. 


49 


(MAY CIRCULATION: 636,600 COPIEH DAILY.» 
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PHILADELPHIA, MONDAY, JONE 7 
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wT RIGHT, 


NIGHT EXTRA 


178, BY BULLETIN COMPANY 


TWO CENTS 


IOWA PRIMARIES 


STIR WASHINGTON 


Cummins-Brookhart Vote Seen as 


Western Attitude on Coolidge 
and Farm Relief 


WET-DRY ISSUE INJECTED 


CHURCH COUNCIL OPPOSES 
SCHOOL MILITARY TRAINING 


Extension of Cor.pulsory Program 
Held Inappropriate for Youths 
(By Associated Press.) 

Washington, June 7.—Recommenda- 
tions against compulsory military train- 
ing in schools and colleges, which was 
declared to be foreign to the ideals 
of the educational system, were made 
public last night by the Administrative 
Committee of the Bederal Council of 
Churches. 

Coincident with the Committee's up- 


ASKS FRANCE SPARE | 
AMERICAN MUTINEER 


Washington Instructs Paris En- 
voy to Intercede in Legion- 
naire’s Case 


FACES DEATH IN SYRIA 


(BY Abnoclated Press.) 


MAYOR ADDRESSING S. A. R. AT LIBERTY'S SHRINE 


oa R & 


REVOLUTION SONS 
| HEAR DRY APPEAL 


Society’s Head Urged Members to 
Support Prohibition and Im- 
migration Bill 


37TH CONVENTION OPENS 


A rallying call to the support of the 


WOMEN FUGITEVES.CAUGHT 


‘Pwo Who Fled Reformatory, Dressed 
as Men, Arrested in Station 
Masquerading as men, two fugitives 
from the Vermont State Reformatory 
for Women, at Rutland, Vt.. who were 
serving Federal sentences there. were 


_Jarrested in Broad Street Station last 


night by McDevitt and MeInerney, De- 
partment of Justice agents. 

The prisoners, who fled the Vermont 
institution May 29 by sliding down an 
improvised rope of sheets and climbing 
a large front gate, ure Helen Keahy, 


SAYS GAMING HOUSE 
IS WITHIN 2 BLOCKS 
OF POLICE STATION 


Magistrate Beaton, at Raid Hear~ 
ing, Hints Gambling Eyidence 
is Being ‘Covered Up'— ‘Liar? 


(By Associated Press.) [ i : et ce : ‘ 
foston, Tunes asec Deere teteneny) eee ae ribet ea CO ea eae 18th Amendment and the Johnson Immi- Re oer ie anise, rete uiiae| Replies Captain Wagner, De- 
questioningly toward Towa today,| P® riewing the} rick, American Ambassuitor at_ Paris, : any Baa 4 = n . se 
s onward Towa today.) growth of the Reserve Olficets’ ‘Traisi-| wns’ instructed by gration Bill of Mas. 1924, way sounded) Won, forty-eight ‘Naor, eon ding Names and Addreles 

7 Mrs. en! s hus- 


waiting impatiently 
n riddle that hes played on the pe 
emotions and the political sensibilities 


‘sonal 


ing Corps, showing applications of nine- 
teen universities and colleges ‘and of 
thirty-fivé high schools for R. O. T. C. 


Kellogg today to 
Frenen Government in behalf of Benner 
J. Doty, also known as Gilbert Clare, a 


ing se n of the 87th Annual Congress 
of the Sons of the Americnn Revolution. 
The plea was made by Harvey BF. 


Both are married. 
band, it is said, is serving a term in 
the Atlanta Pederal Peniténtiary for 


—Assert Girl, Fifteen, Acted as 


St many in high places in the Capital.| units were on file but could hot le| private in the French Foreign Legion 5 Siete acttl vi Li 
Inthe ‘cvessof both Republican and| approved because of luck of funds. Deree ies fnelier tleleiande deanion Remington. president xeneral of the so-[eonspiency with his wife to, transport ookbut 
Democratic. politicians, unustial consid-| ‘The Committee's -appeal asked} charges of atteinpted desprtion. ciety and a former muncipal judge at Fi CRE Sa a ae a 
erations have lifted ‘into exceptional| church people throughout thy Nation) Both the French Empassy and the Rochester, N.Y. spenking ftom thejolder mom Nepetn Tee E 
prominence the Republican Senatorial] to study the whole questiox’ of wiii-|State Department were ledo by bench of the Supreme Court room in LHe the Joint because we| TWO OF 17 HELD IN BATL;, 
root between Cengtor Albert B. Cum-|tneism in education any expressed |Senators Tyson and Mgkellur Demo the Stute House. Today is the anni-| “Vi ike the joint, because, we : . 
mins and former Senator Smith W.| special dissa’ »_uvfr extension jerats, of Tennessee, thg home State of | versary of the introduction by, Richard /ididn’t ga enough to ett) ther oiy,| WILL TRY GILCHRIST FRIDAY 
Brookhast. ‘The outenme ix expected to] of the program of militffy training. |Doty, to use thelr go94l offices. Henry Lee, of Virginia, before the Figst | Federal/authorities 
decide which of two, ol neq mintances | o£ an elaborate and techy/{al character.| Senator Ty nay/{ a personal visit tinental Congress, Hon] we Koni pore. tv SSS 
of Washington officialdom ix to carrg [even into the public by ie fons conte - ‘sng abe coon re and of right Magistrate William F. Benton, pre- 
ie) epubeqniars tine Hig Ae Eri aa? ‘after. spending the|siding at a gambling hearing today in 
sigeathearete vey 1 on political | ment said the Gmnyt were taker to the/rhe 10th and Buttonwond sts. station, 
{luestions of nenr concer ta Congtess| the Federal ne They will get 2) started a fireworks dispiny, by declaring 
¢ Administrat International~Tustig there was “a big gume going on” with- 
yas bn ee in two blocks of the station bouse. 
5 : me ‘Two defendants out of seventeen ar: 
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The arguinents for 
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SENATE CO) 
UPHOLDS 


This 1s the news paper 


ie 7.—Obief Justice 
iNness from at- 
the Supreme 


raigned before the magistrate were held 
for court in $400 bail. 

‘They were arrested Saturday in a raid 
on a restaurant at 863 N. Marshall st, 

Captain George Wagner. commander 
of the district, a red-hended. square- 
jawed man. was leaning against the 
tail in front of the maxistrate’s desk 
when Beaton made his charge near the 
end of the hearing. 


ble 
the Coulid Administration in ~ the D 2 not to attempt to Tae oeneenie nS oneaes the ED 
West 1 ide: lon) hejor his hair, He straightened up angrily, 
By the sine token,» Brookhaet vic | Sates BYES? that 7O0eS dal y nto sma | Akt dnt sou tell we where ei 
tory would be haile¢ vindie i it! e inquired loadly. 

ry would be hailed as a vindication Entirely With; oS the attack was Laure oUt eC Ge eameaered 


dyy the insurgent group, five of whom 
dinve openly appealed to the Republican 
voters of Iowa to send the former 
Senator back to Congress, 

Although himself an insurgent dur- 


“nearly every Philadelphia home.” 


iments brought on by the 
and by depletions result- 
active life he has led in a 


the magistrate. 
“There's no place running near here.” 
suapped the police. captatu. The 


place running was knocked off." Pre 


CITES 
ing the earlier period of his long ser- ‘of public offics sumably he referred to the Mutual Re- 
vice here, the veteran Onna Hae 2 piblieaii ub ie ere Garden st.. 


been looked upon and counted upun for 
years as a Republican stalwart. On 
inany fighting issues be has been found 


idge, in issnin, 


Business men familiar with newspaper situa- 


Magistrate Beaton wanted to know if 
“this little restaurant is the only gamb- 
ling joint in this district.” 


supporting the Administration, but tb _doint in this 

organization leaders do not agree that employment When esi Wagner told him “we 

a defeat for him would be in any direct] bi are going after the others.” the Magis- 

sense a defeat for the Administration. CROSSING pay indulged in’ a short, eynica) 
augh. - é 


On farm relief, one of the outstavi-| j 


ing talking points of the Iowa campaign, 
Cummins has disagreed with Secretary 
of Agriculture Jardine and gone count- 
er to what has been tacitly accepted 


{ the 
express or f 
report.of a J 


inittee submitted todi 


tions throughout the country speak of it as one 
of America’s foremost conservative and high 


killed and three other 
Ivania Railroud train 
rhere. The dead are: 
fvigan, and Miss Pia 


*That's a good oue,” he eaid. Wagner 
insisted police are trying to put dowo 
the lid. 

You cum get them if you want them,” 
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“they don't, it only seems longer,” was 
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Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, city health 
commissioner, made public records of 
the health department for 1925 showing 
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have lower death rates than single wid- 
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A.N. P. A. Keynote Is ‘‘Greater Revenue” 
at French Lick Fall Meeting 


Day of the Newspaper as Big Business H 
Increase Income by Cutting W 


(By Telegraph to Evitor & PusLisHER) 
FRENCH LICKS Ind. Nove 1t.—En- 

trance of big business methods into 
the newspaper field has rarely been so 
clearly heralded as at this the second an- 
nual Fall convention of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, which 
opened Wednesday and will close Fri- 
day of this week for all save those who 
enjoy the sport of publishers—golf. 

The 225 A.N.P.A. members who at- 
tended the sessions this week, about half 
the entire membership and double the 
number that inaugurated the Fall meet- 
ings last year, are emblematic of the new 
era and the prosperity that seems to be 
everywhere today in newspaper land. Once 
they merely dreamed the things they are 
actually doing now. 

Newspaper publishers have learned the 
value of the combine business. Economics 
not long ago called “thin theories” of ac- 
tually clear-thinking editors are today be- 
ing profitably practiced and studied eager- 
ly by the business men of the press. 

Greater efficiency in mechanical opera- 
tion by co-operative effort for one thing 
will soon become a reality, due to the 
action of the A.N.P.A. in its appointment 
of W. E. Wines, who was introduced to- 
day as the mechanical director for all 

- members. 

| This same symptom of American big 
business is noticeable in the changed at- 
titude of publishers toward the railroads. 

They were in older days glad enough to 
accept free passes to save themselves the 
trifling traveling expense they then had to 
scrape to meet. Today W. E. Mathey 

_ Was introduced as the manager of the new 

_A.N.P.A. traffic department. C. E. 

Antrim, Chicago Tribune, who made the 
introduction, told of the difficult problem 
single newspapers, unversed in railroad- 
ing, faced in entering rate disputes with 
the carriers alone. 

Mr. Mathey before his association with 
the A.N.P.A. spent 20 years with the 
Erie Railroad. He knows by comparisons 
what freight charges are right and just. 
It is Mathey’s job to speak for the 500 
dailies of the National Organization, as 
though for one giant newspaper-produc- 
ing corporation. 

Speakers recalled scornfully “the old 
days” in America’s newspaper land, when, 
to quote one, Edwin S. Friendly, busi- 
“N€ss manager of the New York Sun, 

Papers were the playthings of eccentric 
editors.” Newspaper men then, he said, 
were too interested in making and un- 
making politicians, ideas, and details. To- 
day they are making money. 

Few editors of the old school were 
here to contest the glittering generality 
on “Playthings.” One, spoken of as a 
“fighting editor” C. P. J. Mooney, Mem- 
bhis Commercial Appeal, afterwards dis- 
‘cussed, it guardedly and in private. 
| It is not altogether a good thing that 
N€wspapers have entered the big business 
Class,” Mr. Mooney asserted. “But the 
big business day has come. It cannot 
besdenied: What we must do now is to 
Put our best brains to work to make cer- 
tain that as big business newspapers are 
ee of and properly conducted.” 


} 


By PHILIP 


SCHUYLER 


John Stewart Bryan 


That is exactly what the A.N.P.A. is 
attempting to do. The convention’s key- 
note this week was announced as “greater 
revenue.’ Those who spoke concerned 
themselves with discussing how this goal 
may be obtained properly and with jus- 
tice to all. 

Those publishers here today were par- 
ticularly attentive when Mr. Antrim and 
Mr. Mathey told of opportunities to save 
groups of publishers as much as $2,000,- 
000 a year by correcting and preventing 
“bad spots” in the freight rate structure, 
and also when Mr. Wines declared one 
important plank in his mechanical plat- 
form was to “increase net revenues by 
decreasing operating expense.” 

Mr. Antrim, first speaker Thursday, 
pridefully reported that the Traffic De- 
partment had lost no time in getting un- 


derway. The machine is functioning prop- 
erly and is gaining momentum daily, he 
said. 

He announced that, on Dec. 1, the de- 
partment would begin to audit the freight 
bills of every Association member. 

“We expect to obtain 100 per cent re- 
fund for members of freight bill over- 
charges,’ he predicted. ‘These refunds 
alone, in many cases, ought to pay the 
cost of A. N. P. A. membership. 

“Paper men are pessimistic about our 
new department. They fear that newspa- 
per publishers, formerly indifferent to 
freight rates on print paper, will become 
rate experts and lower their own rates 
and raise those of their competitors.” 

Mr. Antrim explained how he wanted 
the Traffic Department to function. Its 
aim is to be a benefit to the field as a 


eralded by 225 Publishers Attending—Association Plans to 
astes Through Two New Departments’ Activities 


whole, he said, but in many cases there 
was opportunity for assistance to indi- 
vidual papers. He declared tiat, in deal- 
ing with carriers, it is noi always best 
to file a complaint with the I. CC. im- 
mediately, but to enter into negotiations 
first with the railroads. He suggested 
that all members follow Mr. Mathey’s 
advice on all matters of routing. 

“Mr. Mathey is looking on the whole 
picture,” he said. “He is able and will- 
ing to give valuable assistance to pub- 
lishers. He can also be of help to edi- 
torial departments by furnishing infor- 
mation on traffic legislation.” 

To show how newspapers were mulc- 
ted, Mr. Antrim told how publishers in 
the Mississippi Valley had lost $2,000,000 
in the last ten years on newsprint moved 
to them from the great “eastern blanket.” 


“The eastern blanket,” he said, ‘‘ex- 
tends from Ontario to Maine. From there 
to all points west to the Mississippi are 
based on the rate to Chicago. The com- 
mission fixed the rate ten years ago. Car- 
riers, at that time, obtained an advanta- 
geous differential. Publishers did not 
complain. The commission presumed, 
therefore, that the rate was reasonable, 


“This department,” he concluded, “was 
created to prevent the re-occurrence of 
similar situations, as well as to make ac: 
tual dollars for the publishers.” 


When Mr. Mathey was formally pre- 
sented to the convention, he carried this 
parting thought forward, declaring his 
work was divided into two major activ- 
ities, preventive and corrective. To make 
clear his point, he explained how freight 
rates are made. 

The carriers, it seems, have established 
rate associations in various sections of 
the country. In changing existing rates, 
proposals are submitted by interested par- 
ties to these associations. If the asso- 
ciation approves, it publishes a_ tariff, 
which is filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and various state com- 
missions. A clearing house for all these 
rate changes is the National Industrial 
Traffic League, of which the PNG es 
A., through its Traffic Department, is 
now a member. The Traffic Department 
receives bulletins from the league at 
regular intervals containing information 
regarding proposed rate changes. 

“We can thus uncover objectionable 
rates in time to combat them,” Mr, Ma- 
they continued. “We will be permitted 
to demand a public hearing. Protests are 
not always heeded. But we can go fur- 
ther. We can ask that the dates of the 
proposed rate change may be suspendéd 
pending a hearing before the I. C. & 

“This small detail is 


: an important 
function of the department. An appar- 
ently innocent proposal may have far- 


reaching importance.” 

Canadian railroads, according to Mr. 
Mathey, are planning to revise rates on 
newsprint from Canada to the United 
States upwards. This is being closely 
watched by the Traffic Department. A 
uniformity of rates for newspapers car- 
ried by baggage service is also being 
sought. 


Rates from Canada to New England 


Editor & Publisher for November 13, 1926 


Lee Syndicate of Newspapers chartered a special car to bring delegates to the 


convention with their wives. 


Latter here shown: 


Mrs. Frank D. Throop, 


Davenport Democrat-Leader; Mrs. L. P. Loomis, Mason City Globe Gazette; 


Mrs. E. L. Spaks, Hannibal Courier Post; Miss Elizabeth Muse, 


Mason City 


Globe-Gazette; Mrs. Clyde Rabedeaux, Muscatine (Ia.) Journal; Mrs. Frank 
Burgess, Lacross Tribune; Mrs. I. U. Sears, Madison State Journal. 


ate generally too high, Mr. Mathey said. 
This is now being studied, in addition to 
corrections which are being made in “bad 
spots,” in the rates in Wisconsin and 
Michigan. Another specific instance of 
service recited by Mr. Mathey concerned 
a Virginia paper. 

This newspaper was being charged 50 
cents per hundredweight on newsprint 
shipments. The Traffic Department was 
able to dig up proof showing this charge 
was too high, and protested, demanding 
revision downwards to 38 cents with re- 
funds. The refund would mean between 
$3,000 and $4,000 to the newspaper. Mr. 
Mathey expressed confidence in winning 
this case. The railroad has already of- 
fered, as-a compromise, a lowering in 
the rate from 50 cents to 41%, which 
would mean a refund of $2,500 a year. 

In negotiations with the railroads, he 
said, the amount of tonnage involved was 
paramount. 

“While the tonnage of any one news- 
paper may be small,” he concluded, “the 
combined tonnage of all A. N. P. A. 
members reaches such large proportions 
that the total figure may frequently be 
used in obtaining just concessions with- 
out litigation.” 

The Mechanical Department, which 
came into being Nov. 1, had obviously 
no accomplishments to report, and G. M. 
Rogers, Cleveland Plain Dealer, and 
chairman of the mechanical committee, 
and Mr. Wines, the recently appointed 
A. N. P. A. mechanical director, were 
‘unwilling to read the stars. 

In epitome the “Mechanical Platform,” 
as laid down by Mr. Wines, contains the 
following pertinent planks : 

‘1. We will co-operate with all manu- 
facturers in the equipment field, but no 
outside organization will be able to 
threaten, cajole or flatter this office into 
serving any one but A. N. P. A. mem- 
bers. 

“2. This office will deal only in facts. 

“3. We will strive to increase net rev- 
enue for publishers by decreasing operat- 
ing expenses. 

“4 We will test all new machinery and 
strive to report on the tests accurately 
and fairly. 

“S. We hope, first of all, to be a clear- 
ing house for A. N. P. A. members for 
dissemination of all available mechanical 
information.” 


PREDATES BEFORE A. N. P. A. 


FRENCH LICK, Ind., Nov. 12.— 
as EDITOR & PUBLISHER went 
to press, it was learned that S. E. 
Thomason, Chicago Tribune, in- 


tended to ask A. N. P. A. endorse- 


ment of his proposal to the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations that inclu- 
sion in the reports of Sunday total 
circulation of predate edition circu- 
lation be abolished. Opposition is 
expected. 


The last speaker Thursday was Charles 
W. Nax, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, and 
president of the Association of Classified 
Advertising Managers, whose address is 
reproduced elsewhere in this edition. 

Marking the passing of Frank G. Bell, 
Savannah Morning News, and.an A, N. 
P. A. Director, who died Aug. 12, this 
year’s convention began in a solemn 
reverent key. An organ should have been 
playing softly somewhere while in slowly 
spoken and musical Southern drawl, 
President Bryan and Clark Howell, Jr., 
Atlanta Constitution, paid memorial 
tribute. It would have added little to the 
already church-like atmosphere of the 
convention hall, which later became an 
active laboratory of business economics. 

“Steadfastness,” President Bryan said 
‘4s the word that sums up Frank G. Bell; 
and no greater tribute could be paid a 
publisher. He was ever steadfast for the 
right. His life must be measured by 
leadership not linage, by courage not cir- 
culation.” 

Following the introduction of William 
B, Bryant, Paterson Press Guardian, as 
Convention Chairman, and instructions 
from Elzey Roberts, St. Louis Star, re- 
garding golf, the A. N. P. A. trend away 
from big publisher exclusiveness to 
growth, expansion and service was evi- 
denced. 

When E. H. Butler, Buffalo Evening 
News, and chairman of the membership 
committee, announced names of various 
state vice-chairmen who had been named 
to assist him in selling the Association to 
a broader field. The friendly spirit of 
co-operation between the national body 
and intersectional publisher groups was 
represented by Verne Joy, Centralia 
Sentinel, who, introduced as Acting 
President of the Inland Daily Press As- 
sociation, spoke briefly but warmly in 
praise of the big organization. 

The vice-chairman commissioned to 
make the A. N. P. A. useful to a greater 
number of publishers include: H. H. 
Conland, Hartford Courant; William F. 
Metten, Wilmington Every Evening; 
Flenting Newbold, Washington Star; 
W. A. Elliott, Jacksonville Times-Union; 
Clark Howell, Jr.; S. E. Thomason, 
Chicago Tribune; W. A. Bailey, Kansas 
City Kansan; Emanuel Levi, Louisville 
(Ky.). Courier. Journal; C: H. Taylor, 
Boston Globe; L. B. Costello, Leunston 
Sun; M. F. Hanson, Duluth Herald; Mr. 
Roberts, St. Louis Star; F. W. Bush, 
Athens (O) Messenger; F. O. Larsen, 
Tulsa World; G. L. Palmer, Houston 
Chronicle; and President Bryan, Rich- 
mond News-Leader. 

Edwin S. Friendly, business manager, 
New York Sun, was first called. His 
address on “Greater Revenue From Ad- 
vertising,” in which he attacked the 
milline rate theory advocated selling pre- 
ferred positions at higher rates, and urged 
publishers to make a thorough analysis 
of their readers and their community, 
is reproduced elsewhere in this issue. 

A by-product of discussion following 


“Star has. decided to “Jim Crow” 


Mr. Friendly’s speech was. the problem 


of the shopping news dodgers prepared 
by department stores for free distribution 
in competition with newspapers. 

Fleming Newbold, Washington Star, 
revealed that merchants in his city had 
considered only a week before trying the 
Shopping News method of advertising 
and told how the newspapers had met 
the problem. 

“We asked our retailers what fault 
they had to find with the newspapers, 
when we learned they were planning to 
enter into competition with us,’ Mr. 
Newbold said. “They told us that they 
believed that the department store adver- 
tising as published in our paper was too 
scattered, We had been selling no pre- 
ferred positions, but had sold best space 
in rotation. The suggestion was made 
that we put all the department store ad- 
vertising together in our second section. 
This change was made last week. Ad- 
vertising space now on our first 16 pages 
is now open virtually exclusively to gen- 
eral advertisers, with special rates for 
preferred positions from pages two to 
seven. It seems to be working out satis- 
factorily.” 

Mr. Newbold explained that the mer- 
chants wanted the second section of his 
paper to become gradually a shopping 
news section. They didn’t care how 
tight it became, believing that the reader- 
interest in department store bargains 
would carry the readers through page 
after page of announcements supple- 
mented by reading text. 

In this change, Mr. Newbold said me 
the 
merchants to the back of the paper who 
are more interested in selling credit than 
good merchandise, giving the higher class 
stores first consideration. 

In response to a request from Mrs. 
Zell Hart Deming, Warren (O.) 
Tribune, George M. Rogers, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, explained the Shopping 
News situation in his city, where this 
strange newspaper sport has in five years 
grown to such an extent that it is pub- 
lished from its own efficient plant. 

Mr. Rogers maintained that the Cleve- 
land shopping news was nursed to life 
because the newspapers had failed to 
bury petty differences and present a 
united front when first it began. What 
will finally cause its death, he said, is 
that the Shopping News idea cheapens the 
merchandizing practice of the entire com- 
munity in which it operates. 


“The tendency of shopping news ad- 
vertisers,” he argued, “is to merchandise 
price exclusively. A Shopping News isn’t 
worth a cent for institutional copy. Al- 
though the shopping news is established 
in Cleveland now and seems successful, 
I question that it can long continue. 
When carried to its logical conclusion, 
business will be affected so seriously that 
the merchant will be compelled to 
change their methods back to the regular 
newspaper pages. A Shopping News is 
only good for price buyers and if the 
purchasing power of this class of people 


and Paul Patterson, Baltimore Sun. 


Miss Elizabeth Lynett of Scranton 
has her own ideas of convention 


sport. 


is ever affected unfavorably, as it is 
bound to be, the Shopping News will be 
damaged accordingly.” 

Whether or not the Cleveland news- 
papers could have caused the shopping 
news to die in still birth, Mr. Rogers 
described as “debatable.” ‘ 

“The only advice,’ he concluded, “it 
I may venture to offer advice on the sub- 
ject, is that in any other city where the 
newspapers are confronted with the pos- 
sibility of a shopping news issued by the 
local merchants, they should immediately 
bury all differences among themselves 
and present a united front.” 

Considerable interest was awakened by 
Mr. Friendly’s suggestion, that higher 
rates should be charged for preferred 
position. President Bryan himself con- 
fessed to be hamstrung by tradition in 
Richmond to such an extent that he 
could not ask a local department store a 
higher price for a coveted page sold them 
exclusively for many years. 

Paul Patterson, Baltimore Sun, des- 
cribed a similar situation in his city, 
where the fear that an exclusive adver- 
tiser would buy space in a competitor 
prevented the Sun from demanding < 
higher price for the preferred space. 

Hugh Powell, Coffeyville (Kan.) 
Journal, asked Mr. Friendly what chargé 
should be placed on position by a news: 
paper that had always sold run-of-paper 
at a flat rate, and was just beginning tc 
make the change. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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"ULL YEAR’S TRIAL OF RETURNS MOVES 


_N. Y. TIMES TO ABOLISH PRIVILEGE 


\ppalling Waste of White Paper and Operating Expense 


Detailed to A. N. 


P. A. Convention 


by Louis Wiley 


pee New York Times will abolish re- 
turns completely in a few days, Louis 
Viley, its business manager, told the 
» N. P. A. members at French Lick, 
id., this week. Mr. Wiley in his ad- 
ress, Said newspaper waste traceable to 
reulation returns ran into millions an- 
ually—almost half a million dollars on 
ae newspaper alone. Magazine wastage 
rough a similar leak probably totaled 
25,000,000, he said. 
His address in substance follows: 
“In New York we have just experi- 
iced approximately a year, of granting 
turn privileges. That experiment has 
myinced us that from every point of 
ew the practice is a mistake—almost 
‘jminal—judged by results, public pol- 
y, expense or good business manage- 
ent. 
“The New York newspapers went on 
-actically a fully returnable basis. It is 
conservative estimate to say that the 
spense to the publishers of that city has 
sen at the rate of more than $1,500,000 
year, of which more than $1,250,000 has 
en a waste of white paper alone. 
“We are reducing the return allowance 
ipidly. The New York Times has en- 
rely eliminated it in six of the eight 
ystal zones, and has reduced the city and 
ity-mile zone allowance to 2 per cent of 
e order daily and Sunday. Agreements 
» do away with returns absolutely, 
mtaining penalty provisions with other 
iblishers to abolish the system, have 
‘en proposed. The New York Times 
ill be on an absolutely non-returnable 
isis in city, suburbs and country, within 
few days. If the other newspapers will 
t jointly agree to abolish returns we 
all go it alone. 
“Now let us examine what a 5 per cent 
turn may mean on a newspaper of 300,- 
)0 circulation. The circulation depart- 
ent ordinarily, once the policy of re- 
rns is adopted, is inclined to let the 
‘aler have a good deal of rope. Averag- 
g¢ the larger Sunday and the daily 
ipers, it is extremely probable that the 
lily waste is not less than 15,000 forty- 
ige papers. The white paper tonnage 
volved in these returns would be nearly 
ve tons a day. Newspaper publishers 
ed not be told such a waste is expen- 
ve. It certainly would amount to 
00,000 a year for newsprint alone, elimi- 
iting all other costs of production, han- 
ing, transportation, billing, checking, 
c. The recoverable part of this waste 
~negligible—just the price you get for 
led paper and old bundles. The total 
ist of the return privilege for a news- 
iper operating on the figures just 
1oted cannot be less than $150,000 a 
aaet 
“Tf a newspaper be reasonably well 
tablished, with a circulation department 
ert and well managed, the return priv- 
ge will not produce any appreciable 
crease in circulation beyond what could 
‘ achieved in other and legitimate man- 
ir at less expense. 
“Take, for example, the $150,000 in 
aste for one newspaper shown above. 
very intelligent publisher will agree 
at that sum wisely expended on improv- 
the news and editorial content of the 
per—on brains—on making the paper 
re attractive and valuable to its read- 
ould yield a real gain in circula- 
m. In fact, to allow returns is prac- 
ally to take something away from 
se readers to hand it over to the few 
© may want the paper some day some- 
ere, 
Tt is argued that this expense, or 
ste, decreases the net paid sale the 
blisher can claim. The system permits 
manner of deception on the part of 
crupulous dealers, such as the sending 
k of headings of copies actually sold 
d read and picked up by the dealer 
ien discarded. This trickery is wide- 
ead, and is not always easy to detect. 
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“The return privilege encourages the 
dealer in wasteful, slipshod ways and 
leads him to believe that the newspapers 
must be managed loosely and wastefully. 
The expense of auditing and checking the 
returns and deducting them from the bills 
is a substantial item and leads to constant 
disputes and to loss of dealer good will. 

“The newsprint waste alone, even if 
there were no other considerations, is one 
which should stir publishers to act in con- 
cert. We face a diminishing supply of 
newsprint, of forest. reserves: We go 
farther and farther afleld for our sup- 


plies of this basic item of newspaper pro- 


‘duction We-are throwing away, in al- 
lowing returns, one of our great natural 
resources. We cannot justify’ to otr- 
selves and to future generations the reck- 
less throwing away of paper. 

“The problem of returns can be met by 
better management of our circulation de- 
partments. Readers can be educated to 
order the paper regularly in advance. 


Home deliveries can be increased. The 
co-operation of newsdealers can be ob- 
tained and kept active. 

“Under the law of averages, the 
fluctuations in demand are very slight. 
In the case of one New York afternoon 
newspaper where a careful record was 
kept covering some eight editions a 
day, the highest fluctuation of the week 
was three-tenths of 1 per cent. This per- 
centage is negligible in newsdealers’ prof- 
its and one that cannot seriously atfect 
circulation. 

“The waste is not entirely in news- 
papers. Magazines of national circulation 
have probably an even higher percentage 
of waste. A few of them are non-return- 
able. A great many more are fully re- 
turnable. It is not too much to say that 
$25,000,000 would not cover the total 
annual expense. 

“This is a problem which the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association might 
take up in an advisory way, if for no 
other reason than because of the interest 
of all publishers in the newsprint situa- 
tion. A modelagreement between local 
publishers might be drawn up and recom- 
mended for action. The evil is one which 
grows to its worst excesses when local 
newspapers compete with one another in 
liberality of returns and prodigality of 
waste. The problem is one which calls 
for action, dictated by common sense and 
a determination.” 


SOME A.N.P.A. MILE-A-MINUTE SHOP TALK 


Advertising Rates Too Low—Production Costs Have Jumped 26 Per Cent 
in Two Years—Do You Keep a Little Black Book?—Five-Cent 
Papers Predicted—How Vermont Dailies Advertise 


PEAKING of “Shop Talk at Thirty,” 
as everyone seems to be, I discovered 
that shop talk at sixty miles an hour was 
an engaging pastime this week, when I 
rode the A: N.- P.. A. special to French 
Lick, Ind., that modern trading post of 
newspaper ideas. 

Two cars of the St. Louisian leaving 
Mew York, Nov. 8, were taken over by 
A. N. P. A. delegates on the cross-coun- 
try ride to Indiana. And mile-a-minute 
shop talk kept pace with the clicking 
vieels of this crack extra-fare train. 


These Indiana bound publishers are 
bullish. They talk increased advertising 
rates and increased subscription prices. 
Times are good; but they shculd be bet- 
ter. Production costs are mounting, and 
cash register bells must be made to play 
jazz tunes to keep prosperity as a busi- 
ness office guest. 


“Rates are far too low” was the bald 
assertion of Louis Wiley, business man- 
ager of the New York Times. he 
tendency is upwards and should be, in 
view of the increasing costs of produc- 
tion, especially in the mechanical depart- 
ment. There is a general movement 
throughout the field for increased rates. 

“Tn every city the advertising rates 
quoted to department stores are much 
too low. This is particularly true of 
New York. While department store ad- 
vertising may be considered as news, it 
is indefensible that their rates should be 
50 per cent less than that charged gen- 
eral advertisers. Certainly it is difficult 
to defend such a disparity in rates.” 


Col. Ernest G. Smith, publisher of the 
Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times-Leader, is a 
step ahead of the game. He bumped his 
rates 25 per cent on Noy. 1, and is se- 
riously considering a further boost. 

Why not? 

Col. Smith, who runs a newspaper 
plant with regimental strictness, carries 
in his pocket a little black book that an- 
swers every question an advertiser may 
care to ask. “This little black book— 
Col. Smith calls it his “Bible’”—contains 
a detailed cost record of the Times-Record 
dating back to 1908, the date of the mer- 
ger of the Times with the Leader. In 
the last 16 years, according to the book, 
newspaper production costs have in- 
creased 1914 per cent. Col. Smith raised 
his rates two years ago. Since that time, 


so the good book says, newspaper pro- 
duction costs haye increased 26 per cent. 

Hitherto, when rates have gone up in 
Wilkes-Barre, the publishers have 
walked forward together in goose-step. 
Col. Smith threw out a heavy barrage 
from the barrel of the black book and 
moved ahead alone this trip. 

So far the advance has been success- 
ful. The local retail merchants put up a 
show of opposition at first. 

“Let’s boycott him,’ said some. 

But when Col. Smith began to quote 
cost figures, the wiser retail heads called 
a halt. 

“This man knows his business,” said 
they. “We raise our prices when the 
wholesalers go up, so why hasn’t he a 
right to boost if he finds his costs ‘mount- 
ing?” 


In addition to increased costs, Col. 
Smith has increased circulation to show 
his advertisers. And listen to this—it’s 
good. Since he raised his advertising 
rates two years ago, Col. Smith has 
jumped the price of the Times-Leader 
from 2 cents a copy to three. Still cir- 


culation increased, after a_ stand-still 
over a three-month period. Why? Who 
can tell? 

The Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader is 


now listing a national advertising rate 
that equals the local less the agency com- 
mission. This paper is asking the casual 
customer eight cents a line and is getting 
six lines for 2,500-line contract or better. 

“We totaled approximately 12,000,000 
lines last year,” Col. Smith declared, 
“and we are confident we will have at 
least 10 per cent more this year despite 
the boost in charges.” 

Now about that cost book covering a 
period of 16 years—that Bible that some 
kind-hearted Gideons should place in 
every newspaper home. 

“Why in keeping that cost book,” be- 
gan Col. Smith, in his deliberate and con- 
vincing tone, “we follow a simple rule— 
the only rule in fact any publisher can 
adopt to figure out his advertising rate. 
We take our total cost of operation and 
deduct our circulation and miscellaneous 
returns and the rest is apportioned off 
to advertising to cover. 

“Labor and salaries run up 54 per cent 
of the cost. The remainder is distributed 
over various incidentals. Ink, for in- 
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stance, amounts to 334 per cent of the 
cost. Features and wire services account 
for only a very small percentage. 1 keep 
a record of the cost of newsprint used, 
and a special cost system tor the com- 
posing room. 

“then, we have our books audited 
monthly by Edmund E. Walker & Co., a 
firm that has offices in New York and 
Chicago and offers a comparative cost 
service that is unique. They will, for 
example, supply a client newspaper with 
the audits of say 27 other clients repre- 
senting papers of the same size. Clients 
grant the inter-change privilege. To pre- 
serve trade secrets, names of the news- 
papers are deleted on the comparative 
cost sheets issued, and numbers substi- 
tuted. You can imagine how helpful such 
service can be to a publisher. It is all 
right to have an annual audit, but if you 
are really anxious to make corrections in 
time, every 30 days is to your advantage.” 

Col. Smith said his composing room 
costs averaged 12 to 14 cents an inch for 
advertising, Hé completed a new plant 
in April, and the new machinery has 
eras composing room costs consider- 
ably. 


So much for advertising rates. There 
are those among these publishers who see 
o-cent papers looming, despite the ex- 
perience of Cyrus H. K. Curtis and his 
New York Evening Post. 

“The same publishers who howled at 
the impossibility of ever getting more 
than a penny for a paper are now shout- 
ing that the day of the five-cent daily 
will never arrive,” Victor Ridder, co- 
publisher of the New Yorker Staats Zei- 
tung and the Herold, declared. 

“Newspapers must advance their ad- 
vertising rates further or else make their 
circulation pay, and eventually some pub- 
lishers will resort to the latter method.” 


Advance in newspaper production costs 
will force many weaker newspapers to 
quit the field, Mr. Ridder believes. 

But meanwhile, those publishers who 
are hard-headed and tending to business, 
he commented, are raising their advertis- 
ing rates and at the same time are uns 
covering ways and means to cut costs, 
particularly in the mechanical depart- 
ment. 

“One big saving that many publishers 
are discovering,” he continued, “results 
from the use of dry mats. Importing 
them from Germany, we have been using 
them now since 1911, but any number of 
publishers are just beginning to under- 
stand the economies they bring. 

“Originally we published a 63-inch pa- 
per. Shrinkage from using dry mats 
saved us 41% inches in paper, or $8,000 a 
year in money. 

“Give me an average newspaper run- 
ning a 72-inch paper, and, without anyone 
detecting it, I can save him 10 per cent 
of his paper costs by narrowing the mar- 
gins, changing the column rules, and ob- 
taining shrinkage from using dry mats.” 


“When you go to war, you’ve got to 
go to war rough. This newspaper busi- 
ness is no parlor game,” observed J. L. 
Kinmonth, who is making an enviable in- 
come publishing the Asbury Park (N. 
J.) Press. 

He was talking of an attempt made by 
newsdealers in his locality to boycott his 
paper because he refused to sell to them 
at a lower wholesale rate. The dealers 
were co-operating and presented no little 
show of strength. 

“My circulation manager was worried,” 
Mr. Kinmonth continued. “I wasn’t 

“See here,’ I said, ‘you get me four 
newsboys for every stand we serve. We 
will sell them our paper at our regular 
rate, and give them orders that they must 
serve every customer with copies of the 
Press before he or she reaches the stand. 
This was done. The dealers’ strong bluff 
wilted. We've had no more trouble. It 
was pie for the newsboys while the fight 
lasted.” 


_ “Dealers will always push a paper that 
increases its retail price, I have found,” - 
cut in Herbert Peterson, publisher of the 
New Haven Journal-Courier. ‘“And the | 
reverse of this is like--:ise true.” 
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DON’T SELL CLASSIFIED AS ADVERTISING 


It Is a Distinct and Different Service to Paper’s Readers, Nax Tells A. N. P. A., And Should Return a 
Equal or Larger Income Than Display Space — | 


HE classified advertising columns of’ 
a newspaper can be visualized as a 
stock of merchandise that a newspaper 
carries on its 
shelves. If a mer- 
chant gets a repu- 
tation of mixing 
in with his stock 
a lot of shoddy 
goods that in ap- 
pearance looks 
like and is repre- 
sented to be de- 
pendable mer- 
chandise, but be- 
ing put to use 
proves otherwise, 
that merchant 
soon loses the con- 
fidence of the 
public and is a 
failure. Just so with a newspaper that 
permits fake advertising in its classified 
columns. One bitter experience is suffi- 
cient to shake the confidence of a reader 
and make him skeptical of all advertising. 
With all the sources of information which 
the newspaper now has at its command 
there is no valid excuse for publishing any 
advertising that is not legitimate. 


The rule should be “if in doubt, leave 
it out,” until it is proven that no fraud 
or deception is intended or can be per- 
petrated. If you want to build classi- 
fied advertising on a firm foundation, 
establish rigid censorship rules and see 
that they are enforced. 

Another important and interesting fac- 
tor in the constructive development of 
classified advertising is in its exploitation 
or promotion. The problem of building 
classified advertising through promotion 
is primarily a merchandising problem, not 
unlike the marketing of any other com- 
modity or service of general utility. To 
build classified volume you must not only 
merchandise your space but you must also 
sell the advertising placed in that space 
to your readers who are the consumers 
of advertising. 

Every form of advertising can be used 
to exploit classified direct-by-mail, bill 
boards, street cars, booklets, etc., but the 
most effective is advertising in the news- 
paper’s own columns, but it should be 
done consistently. Newspaper publishers 
should apply to themselves the same sell- 
ing arguments that their own advertising 
salesmen use to induce advertisers to buy 
space. Weall know that the greatest suc- 
cess from advertising comes to those ad- 
vertisers -whose advertisements appear 
every day, and that the larger the space, 
the larger the success. Classified depart- 
ments should be allotted a definite amount 
of space, every day, regardless of whether 
an issue is tight for room or otherwise. 
No one but the publisher should have the 
privilege of throwing classified promo- 
tion out of the paper. Very few edi- 
torial executives have an appreciation of 
the value of classified to their news- 
papers and consequently when they find 
that they need or want more space for 
news, the first thing to get the blue pen- 
cil is any so-called office ads on classified. 

Enthusiasm is a part of the make-up of 
most classified managers and one of the 
things that always dampens this feeling is 
to put a lot of thought, energy and effort 
in promotion copy, and then have it 
omitted day after day; and when a classi- 
fied manager complains about it, he is 
usually further disheartened by the curt 
reply that “we haven’t any room.” 

One of the outstanding classified ad- 
vertising mediums of the United States in 
one year used 290,000 lines of space in its 
own columns for classified promotion, the 
equivalent of 119 full pages. This, news- 
paper had a loss of 113,000 Help Wanted 
ads that year, but they made a net total 
gain of 18,000 ads for the year. The 
linage loss for Help Wanted for the year 
was 690,000 lines, the total net loss was 


CuHarLes W. Nax 


By C. W. NAX 


Classified Manager, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, and President Association 
of Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers 


Excerpts from address before A. N. P. A. Convention 


only 219,000 lines. Naturally, they felt 
that adequate advertising was valuable 
to them in the fact of an economic con- 
dition which was unfavorable in a major 
classification. The space used for classi- 
fied exploitation was exceeded only by 
the very largest department stores and 
two men’s furnishing stores. Progressive 
publishers who have a modern concep- 


tion of the unusual utility of classified and 
a vision of its wonderful possibilities for 
development will understand that they will 
not only built classified, but their entire 
newspaper's property through the intelli- 
gent exploitation of the paper’s classified 
columns. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain 
there is no fixed rule in the business of 


CIRCULATION ALONE NOT A SOUND BASIS 
FOR SETTING ADVERTISING RATES 


Purchasing Power of Readers 


Essential to Determining 


Newspaper’s Value as Medium, Friendly 


Tells A. N. P. A. 


DVERTISING as the newspaper’s 

principal source of revenue, as pre- 
sented by E. S. Friendly, business man- 
ager of the New 
York Sun, was 
the theme around 
which the conven- 
tion discussions 
developed during 
the opening ses- 
sion. “Atiter sa 
brief disquisition 
on the services 
newspapers are 
able to perform 
through  posses- 
sion of sound and 
sufficient income, 
Mr. Friendly 
went into some 
detail concerning 
the building of the revenue structure. 
His address in part follows: 

‘What rates is a newspaper entitled to 
charge for its advertising columns? The 
failure to answer that question properly 
has wrecked many newspapers. In most 
instances rates are based on circulation. 
Perhaps the better method would be to 
base the rates on the character of the 
newspaper and its ability to produce re- 
sults. The newspaper of character and 
quality with the most responsive readers 
should therefore be entitled to the higher 
rate per line in proportion to its cir- 
culation. 

“There is much talk these days about 
milline rates, selling space in a news- 
paper on a comparative rate per thou- 
sand circulation. 

“Tsn’t a newspaper that appeals to the 
progressive, responsive people worth 
more per 1,000 ‘readers than one which 
does not? Is it not entitled to a better 
rate for its advertising space than the 
newspaper whose readers have limited 
buying power? You can no more say 
that all newspaper readers are alike and 
that newspaper rates should be based 
on milline rate comparison than you can 
say that the price of all avitomobiles 
should be based on their speed capacity. 

“Tf all newspaper readers are of the 
same value, then why do those news- 
papers that believe in milline rates have 
different rates for real estate advertising, 
resort advertising, financial advertising, 
etc., etc.? 

“T know of no quicker way to destroy 
reader confidence and at the same time 
reduce advertising revenue than for a 
newspaper to permit an advertiser to use 
deceptive or tricky phrases. Every ad- 
vertiser should be prepared to sell his 
merchandise as represented in his ad- 
vertisement. It is the duty of news- 
papers to insist upon square dealing. It 
is in this manner that newspapers can 
protect themselves and at the same time 
safeguard their readers. A newspaper 


E, S. FriIenDLY 


should have a code of- ethics and all ad- 
vertising offered for insertion in its 
columns should pass this code of ethics 
or be omitted. 

“T believe some newspapers will eventu- 
ally have a department to read and 
pass upon the text of the advertisement 
to see if it will appeal to that news- 
paper’s particular type of readers. Every 
newspaper should know what type of 
advertisement, including its text matter, 
its typographical arrangement and the 
whole general effect, will appeal to its 
readers most. Some New York depart- 
ment stores now realize the worth of 
this method and use different copy about 
the same subject in different newspapers. 

“Many newspapers can increase their 
revenue by establshing advertising rates 
for special locations and_ positions. 
When a newspaper has built up and 
established a large daily advertising 
linage advertisers request and are willing 
to pay premiums for preferred positions. 
It is to the benefit of both newspaper 
and advertiser that these position charges 
be as reasonable as possible. For a 
newspaper must show consideration to 
those advertisers who have placed a 
large volume of advertising with it, and 
at the same time due thought should be 
given the smaller user of space, with the 
possibility of making him a larger user. 
It is frequently difficult to sell preferred 
position with the additional charge. But 
once you have succeeded and the adver- 
tiser becomes accustomed to seeing his 
announcement in his desired position he 
will cease to complain about the extra 
charge. There is good reason for this. 
His position advertisement is producing 
better results. 

“In New York several newspapers have 
sliding scale rates for department stores. 
lf the circulation goes up the store pays 
an increased rate, based on increases in 
units of 5,000 daily and 7,500 Sundays. 
If the circulation goes down the rate de- 
creases proportionately. This system is 
not workable for a newspaper which in- 
creases its circulation by the use of prize 
contests, puzzle schemes, etc. 

“Unless the credit department of a 
newspaper is efficient, though the adver- 
tising linage may show a marked in- 
créase, the paper’s revenue will show a 
decrease because of too great a loss in 
bad debts. The advertising department 
dictates to the credit department and the 
paper is the loser. The credit depart- 
ment of a newspaper should be separate 
and distinct from the advertising depart- 
ment and not under the advertising de- 
partment’s jurisdiction. The New York 
Sun loses through bad debts on adver- 
tising bills six-tenths of one per cent 
of the Sun’s aggregate or gross revenue. 
In round figures this would be six thou- 
sand dollars in every million dollars’ 
worth of business.” 


publishing a newspaper for determining t 
rate at which classified advertising shot 
be sold. Generally speaking, publishe 
have determined the rate for classified ¢ 
vertising by the size of a paper’s circu 
tion; the rate charged by competitors ; 
what is charged by newspapers havi 
nearly the same circulation, in cities 
similar size or, and this seems to be t 
universal custom, whatever they can 
for it. To my mind all of these methc 
are absolutely wrong. The selling pr 
of classified advertising should be ; 
rived at either by the actual cost of pi 
duction or by its service value to 1 
advertiser. | > AN ss 

It is not difficult to determine the acti 
cost per line of either display or clas 
fied advertising. It is likewise a ve 
easy matter to keep separate accounts. 
the various sources from which adyi 
tising revenue is received.  Classif 
revenue can be subdivided so that y 
can tell how much is being received fn 
real estate, automobile dealers or 4 
other class of advertisers that you r 
desire. If a higher charge is made | 
headings or for advertisements set 
display type, the revenue from this sou 
can also be kept separately. All of t 
is very valuable information to have es) 
cially when revisions in rates are be 
considered. I don’t believe there is ¢ 
business in the world that has so me 
different rates for approximately the sa’ 
thing as newspapers have for advertis) 
and especially, classified advertising. 

With regularity I make a study of r, 
cards and each time I get more | 
wildered. These are some examples, 1 
Arizona Republican, published in Phoer 
Ariz., a city of 40,000 population ¢ 
with a circulation of 19,000 charges | 


per line for classified; the Tol\| 
Blade, population 283,000; circulat_| 
115,000, charges .18 per line; | 


Portland (Me.) Press-Herald and A 
gram, circulation 30,000, rate 24 ; 
the Columbus Ohio Dispatch, | 
tion 106,000, rate .22. : 
There is only one conclusion to | 
charges like these, either the sma)! 
papers are making a tremendous prea | 
the larger ones are selling their space 
cost or what is most likely, at a loss ¢} 
they don’t know it. : 
I am unalterably of the opinion that | 
net revenue from classified advertis | 
should be as much or more per line} 
from display advertising. I have searel: 
diligently, but as yet have failed to find i} 
newspaper except the St. Louis Glo} 
Democrat that has a record system t) 
will give the exact net revenue per |i 
from classified advertising. By 
revenue per line I mean what is actu 
received after deducting all space u¢ 
for headings, cut off rules, ad rules t 
slugs. We keep two separate space } 
cords for classified advertising. One| 


ie actual space used that we get f( 
or. 


It will interest you to know that in | 
year 1925, we published 3,293,997 me} 
ured lines of classified advertising, ot 
the actual count lineage was 2,576,°3 
the difference between these two (717,: 
lines) was used for headings, ad rus 
etc., a service to the advertiser ( 
reader. The difference between 
revenue per measured line (.262 per li 
and per actual count line (.335) <I 
073 which means just this, that it | 
the Globe-Democrat .073 per line | 
properly service each classified ad. | 

With this information I think you | 
agree with me in my contention that 
rate for classified advertising in order 
equal the display rate, should be as m 
higher per line as this service cost is 
the newspaper. 

If the rate is to be based on cost of { 
duction, then the rate should be the ¢ 
plus the service cost, plus the profit 

(Continued on page 47) 
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AN ELC GILY, N. J. Nov. 10.— 
National advertisers in the role of 
ors, took the bouncing boy of news- 
circulations into the clinic at Atlan- 
City this week and found he had sev- 
ailments, despite his generally healthy 
ion. 
chief trouble, according to their 
mosis, is an overgrown condition, 
iich prevents him from working. for 
em with maximum efficiency. They 
en indicated this might have resulted, 
rare instances, from “‘over-eating.” 
But the advertiser doctors generously 
nitted that present. conditions are 
Ey the result of their own past pre- 
ion—miass circulation. 
aving created the condition, they will 
set about to solve it as best they can. 
newspaper clinic was one of the 
mding features of the annual con- 
n of the Association of National 
tisers held at the Ambassador Ho- 
_ Atlantic City Monday, Tuesday and 
Inesday. 
e than 200 members representing 
which lead the country in their ad- 
ising appropriations attended. 
o drastic suggestions were made by 
ssociation regarding newspapers, 
resolution was passed at the closing 
ion calling upon A.N.A. members to 
careful study to specific points in 
relationship with newspapers, as out- 
_ in the speech of Verne Bur- 


jother resolution expressed the satis- 
on of the A.N.A. at the progress 
ide by newspapers in the past year in 
aning up their typography, and ex- 
sssing the hope that the good work 
continue. 
_ third resolution recommended to 
iodical publishers that they clean up 
‘ain typographical practices as the 
yspapers have. The chief complaint 
ed was the heavy printing of solid 
blocks causing defacement to adver- 
nents on the opposite page. Better 
up was urged to eliminate this 
on. 3 
fourth and last resolution praised 
.N.A. headquarters staff for their 
nt work during the year. 
E. Conybeare, of the Armstrong 
Company, vice-president, was unani- 
sly elected president to succeed E. T. 
_ Three vice-presidents were elected 
A. Hart, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
mpany, Wilmington, Del., representing 
n members; Verne Burnett, secre- 
y of the Advertising Committee of 
eral Motors Corporation, Detroit, rep- 
iting the Middle West, and A. H. 
of the Wahl Company, Chicago, 
senting the West. 
€ directors were elected to fill va- 
es in the Board. They are: W. K. 
rlen, New England Confectionery 
mpany, Boston (re-elected); C. F. 
atty, New Jersey Zinc Company, New 
eed) T. F. Driscoll, Ar- 
-& Co., Chicago; Merle B. Bates, 
Inc., New Rochelle, and 
ett Smith, Fuller Brush Company. 
fr. Hall, retiring president, automati- 
becomes a member of the board. 
ors in charge at the newspaper 
were John M. Schmid, business 
er of the Indianapolis News, John 
y, of John H. Fahey & Co., Bos- 
nd publisher of the Worcester 
Post, and Verne Burnett, secre- 
the Advertising Committee Gen- 
otors Corporation, Detroit. Mr. 
told how newspapers get circu- 
Mr. Fahey discussed tendencies 
d and bad in newspaper circulation 
ds, while Mr. Burnett told the ad- 


ue. 
hmid outlined the present circu- 
ucture as it exists on the ma- 
of newspapers. and ended his. talk 
Pressing “his, disapproval of pre- 
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By WARREN BASSETT 


miums, prize contests, and bargain offers 
as methods of increasing circulation. 

“If all newspaper circulation men 
would get together and abolish premiums 
it would be better for both the publishers 
and the advertisers,’ he declared. 

Mr. Fahey did not mince his words in 

describing unsound circulation methods, 
which he declares are in force on many 
newspapers. 
_ Starting with the premise that there 
is no phase of newspaper publishing in 
which so much “bunk” and humbug ex- 
ists as in circulation promotion. He went 
on to tell the advertisers quite frankly 
that they were largely to blame for pres- 
ent evils through their demand’ for quan- 
tity rather than quality circulation, 

Mr. Fahey then attacked combination 


are too often obscured. In many cases, 
high powered salesmanship has protected 
a weaker sister and impaired scientific 
space buying. 

“2. The need for more information on 
the small town papers is particularly 
great. The small town market has great 
possibilities, but there is too little exact 
information regarding this subject. 

“3. The physical appearance of adver- 
tising in practically every newspaper is in 
great need of improvement. Flashy type, 
heavy borders, great splurges of ink on 
the part of local advertisers, make it diffi- 
cult for a national advertiser to use the 
newspaper medium as much as he might. 
Many newspapers are getting such a pre- 
dominance of local advertising compared 
with reading matter, that proper display 


S. E. Conybeare, new A. N. A. president and E. T. Hall, retiring president, 
photographed at Atlantic City. 


newspapers, declaring them responsible 
for much of the waste in advertising. 

“In no other business of the newspaper 
field is such a condition tolerated,’ he 
declared. 

“A weak morning newspaper which is 
losing money is tied to a strong evening 
newspaper which the advertiser feels he 
must have, and the advertiser is then 
forced to buy space in both. Would you 
not think it ridiculous if you went into a 
store to buy a suit and the salesman told 
you he was stuck with red flannel under- 
wear and you must buy two pairs with 
the suit? So it is with the combination 
newspapers. 

“Lots of you advertisers are buying 
red flannel underwear. and don’t know it.” 

Mr. Fahey closed with the declaration 
that it is time to define more accurately 
the rules of the game, to promulgate 
new clear cut standards for circulation. 

Mr. Burnett, the next speaker, de- 
clared there were many specific problems 
before the newspaper advertiser at the 
present. He presented what he considered 
the seven major demands advertisers 
should make of publishers: 

“1. J believe that there is too little in- 
formation available regarding the rela- 
tive merits of competitive newspapers. 
Usually the smaller the town, the more 
meagre the information is,” he declared. 
“The Audit Bureau of Circulations has 
done a great job in the quantitative phase 
of circulation. but we are still groping 
as to the qualitative phase. 

“Two newspapers having 50.000 cir- 
culation in a city, with A.B.C. audits, 
may have vast differences in actual sales 
value. Some accurate checkup on the 
reader-interest should be developed along 
several lines for example, by the pub- 
lisher furnishing a statement regarding 
percentage of renewals. The real facts 


for any national advertising of a quarter 
page, for example, is difficult. 

“4. Newspaper publishers could help 
the national advertiser by greater stand- 
ardization in business practices for in- 
stance, in eliminating forced combination 
rates. No advertiser likes to be told he 
must use a morning and an afternoon 
paper in a city, even though an attractive 
low rate is given. The advertiser would 
much prefer to be sold on the economy 
of such a combination rate, rather than 
be forced into it. He should have the 
option of using either morning or evening 
editions. 

“5. Some newspapers are insisting on 
cutting out their cash discounts. This is 
almost sure to result in slow payments on 
bills and create considerable havoc in the 
orderly conduct of business. It will also 
tend to make advertising agencies act as 
bankers. 

“6. Certain newspapers are charging 
rates which are too high for what they 
give. I have in mind two papers which 
we consider, after careful study, to have 
equal sales value for almost any kind of 
a product. Yet one newspaper charges 
50 cents a line, and the other 30 cents, 
and the one charging 30 cents is charging 
plenty when compared with other papers. 

“Probably the one charging the very 
high rate will be forced to reduce its 
rate or increase its circulation. The point 
of this paragraph is that there seems to 
be an insufficient standardization of 
charges. 

“7. Due to competition jin numerous 
cities, some papers have forced their cir- 
culations far beyond their nroper spheres 
by offering huge prizes, and by extending 
their circulations to remote localities, 
forcing the advertiser to buy excess cir- 
culation from’a local dealer standpoint is 
often undesirable.” 


_A.N.A. TO STUDY NEWSPAPER CIRCULATIONS 


\fter Demanding ‘Mass’ 


’ Figures Advertisers Now See Flaws and Will Seek Remedies—Oppose 
Abolition of Ca 


sh Discount—S. E. Conybeare Elected President at Atlantic City 


Mr. Burnett declared that the insistence 
of all large advertisers upon the above 
program would be of great help. 

“I believe that most large newspaper 
publishers, if they could sit down with us 
and get our viewpoint, would gradually 
adopt the most vital points outlined 
above,” he declared. 

“It is a matter of education to get over 
the viewpoint of the advertiser, and it 
may be a fairly long process, calling for 
patience. 

“IT am a believer in this attitude,” he 
said in closing, 

“The: ‘newspaper publisher isan im- 
portant business man, with a large in- 
vestment at stake. For anyone to come 
around and tell him that he must make 
certain reforms in the conduct of his 
business, it is more than likely to make 
him answer ‘So’s you're old man,’ or 
some other comment, perhaps not so 
polite. 

“But being a business man, if he sees 
that the advertisers on whom he depends » 
for the success of his business are united 
in their opinions on certain ideas, and if 
these ideas are properly explained to him, 
he eventually will be fair enough and wise 
enough to co-operate and help lead the 
way. This form of co-operation is prob- 
ably the only one which would make real 
progress today. It should be unneces- 
sary to have heated arguments and long 
series of cancellations, which would do 
harm to both sides, although such action 
may be necessary in isolated cases. 

“The gathering together of facts, the 
crystallizing of opinions and the proper 
presentation of the viewpoint of the pub- 
lisher to the advertiser, and the advertiser 
to the publisher, should be the answer to 
all our problems.” 

In the open forum following the three 
speeches, O. C. Harn, of the National 
Lead Company and president of the Au- 
dit Bureau of Circulations, told the diffi- 
culties which surround the gathering and 
presentation of more newspaper data to 
advertisers. 

It will first be the duty of A. N. A. 
members to specify what additional in- 
formation they want from publishers, he 
said. 

“The A. B. C. does not like to ask pub- 
lishers to give information which is ex- 
pensive to collect in answer to what is 
usually an ephemeral request. If there 
is a strong general desire for certain in- 
formation we can put it on the A. B. C. 
statements. But we must be satisfied it 
is wanted,” 

Mr. Harn also admitted that adver- 
tisers are largely at fault for unsound cir- 
culation methods, and went on to describe 
as he had found it, the attitude of news- 
paper publishers toward progress. 


“Progress in getting authorized data is 
more due to the publishers themselves 
than to us advertisers,” he declared. 

“We dominate the A. B. C. board of 
directors, but we have never had to prod 
the publishers into making progress. In 
fact, we have often had to put on the 
brakes.” iM ; 

The result of the clinic was the adop- 
tion by the A. N. A. of the resolution 
mentioned above citing Mr. Burnett’s 
seven points for serious study. 

The convention was called to order 
Monday by President E. T. Hall, Ral- 
ston Purina Company. 


“Advertising is the greatest stabilizing 
force in American business,” he said; ‘in: 
his annual address. “It is the power that 
makes mass production possible. Adver- 
tising is diminishing business risk and is 
a practical form of business insurance. 
It is rapidly eliminating big fluctuations in 
sales that have in the past been a danger- 
ous factor in most businesses. 

“Reports from many advertisers ‘show 
that their selling costs are today by far 
the lowest in their history. This is es- 
pecially significant when one realizes that 

(Continued on page 48) 


Members of the Association of National Advertisers photographed on the boardwalk at Atlantic City this week during their annual convention. More than | 
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Solid Growth Present Aim of Most Publishers, Schmid Tells Advertisers—Says Premiums a 


Bargain Offers Accomplish Littl—Describes Motor Truck Rural Delivery 


VERY newspaper should have as its 

objective the distribution of its cir- 
culation according to market opportuni- 
ties for its adver- 
tisers. 

This requires 
an adequate 
standard by which 
to test selling ef- 
ficiency in differ- 
ent localities. 

Newspaper pub- 
lishers must kriow 
the type of read- 
ers most desirable 
from the adver- 
tiser’s view-point. 

In the large cit- 
ies, it is often 
necessary to 
identify the neigh- 
borhoods in which the desirable kind of 
people live, and then to establish ade- 
quate points of contact or outlets supply 
thdsé localities. 

The bigger and better newspapers now 
have Merchandising Departments assist- 
ing the advertiser in rating the character 
and buying power of various districts. 

There was a time when it was con- 
sidered good circulation practice to force 
the sale of newspapers by various meth- 
ods, some even bordering on. trickery. 
That day has passed, and it’s now a ques- 
.tion of judgment and experience as to 
the kind of circulation the advertiser 
needs to give maximum results. 

Is. it quantity or quality? 

If it is both, what shall be the propor- 


J. M. Scumip 


By JOHN M. SCHMID 


Business Manager, Indianapolis News, 


Excerpts from an address this week before Association of National Advertisers 


tion of each to produce the maximum re- 
sults ? 

A few years ago, a merchant and a big 
retail advertiser was invited to address a 
convention of Circulation Managers in 
Montreal. While waiting to be heard, he 
listened to a discussion on “Quality Cir- 
culation,’ and he took advantage of the 
onportunity to learn something about 
“Quality” circulation by asking this ques- 
tion, and then proceeded to answer it 
himself : 

“What do you mean by quality circu- 
lation? Is it something in the paper that 
makes the people buy it? Can you, as 
circulation managers, tell me? Remem- 
ber a stream rises no higher than its 
source.’ If ‘the circulation must go 
through the brains» of’ the! people, as >I 
say it must, it must have bright, intelli- 
gent brains as its source—it must be 
born of brain. The contents of your 
paper are the things that should reflect 
your circulation, and that being true, the 
results it promises, and the results we 
advertisers get, will more nearly tally. 

“We, as advertisers, want to go 
through the brains of the people. We 
want to get into their mind, and through 
their minds into their hearts, and through 
their hearts into their pockets. You can 
tell us how much circulation you have. 
but why not tell us where it is going, and 
why it is going there.” 


The reader must determine the value 
of editorial and news content, and ignore 
the personal whims or tastes of the 
editor, 

The advertiser, on the other hand, ex- 
pects that the circulation methods 
adopted by the newspaper must be adapt- 
able to the needs of his advertising con- 
stituency. 

The reader, or rather consumer, buys 
the newspaper itself, while the advertiser 
buys only the influence of the readers” of 
that particular publication. 

Quantity does not produce this effect 
without a liberal ratio of quality circu- 
lation. 

There is certainly a basic difference 
between quantity and quality, which I 
admit is often lost. sight of by some prb- 
lishers. 

There must also be honesty in circula- 
tion. Newspapers may preach honesty 
in politics, government and business, but 
to have weight or effect much good in 
the community, the newspaper must, in 
the conduct of its own affairs, be honest, 
and must make no attempt to mislead. 

There is nothing more reprehensible 
than a publisher who deliberately de- 
ceives as to quantitv or quality of his 
circulation. When advertisers buy on the 
basis of qualitv as it relates to their par- 
ticular need. the publisher will learn to 
give him the facts. 


; newspaper, 


The advertiser is entitled to 1¢ 
where the circulation is, who the rei? 
are, how it was secured, and wheth| 
is paid for, and the price paid. ' 

Advertisers frequently demand } 
circulation to obtain results, instea | 
getting results from circulation the 
lisher already has. This encourages | 
lishers to go after more circulation, | 
often in territory far beyond the triil 
area, and, in most cases, this addit} 
circulation is of very little or no 
to the advertiser. This naturally|1 
creases advertising costs without pf 
able returns. : 

The advertiser is therefore urgé 
select those newspapers which give?! 
the maximum results within a giver|é 
ritory, and not those with circulc¢ 
scattered to the four corners of the! 
verse, and in territory covered by Ah 
papers the advertiser is already usit 

A newspaper, to grow mee | 
must be in demand; it must be a. 
and appeal to well-thi 
people. Without it, the best circu! 
manager is in vain. 

No matter how good the néwspat, 
will surely fail of its purpose. if it 
not have an efficient distributing $) 

In the distribution of newspaners, : 
are the following major classificatic 
the order of their value to the 2)! 
fisers 

Home Delivery—or 
tion. 

News Stand Sales—semi-visible 
culation. 

(Continued on page 45) — 
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In the front row are: (left to right) William A. Hart, E. I. du Pont Company, vice-president; E. T. Hall, retiring president; R. K. Leavitt, secretary-treasuren; 
S. E. Conybeare, Armstrong Cork Company, new president; Arthur H. Ogle, Wahl Company, vice-president; W. W. Wachtel, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company 


BLAMES ADVERTISERS FOR CIRCULATION EVILS 


Worcester Post Publisher Says Cry for ‘‘Mass Circulation” Fosters Unsound Methods—Hits ‘‘Combina- ' 
tion” Circulation—Tell A. N. A. It Can Reform Bad Practices -— : 


1 these days of steadily increasing ef- 
ficiency in business and insistent agita- 
tion for the reduction of waste in dis- 
tribution, I know 
Oi. no line of 
sales development 
afflicted with 
more humbug and 
buncombe and re- 
sponsible for 
more inexcusable 
loss than the pro- 
motion of maga- 
zine and news- 
paper circulation. 
You gentlemen 
represent many 
different lines of 
business and you 
know that all of 
them have their 
peculiar difficulties in trying to cut down 
the waste and loss due to cut-throat 
competition, untrained management, un- 
ethical, methods and careless thinking. — 
- We all recognize the fact that busi- 
ness generally has made tremendous 
progress in combatting these evils during 
the last 20 years and the publishing busi- 
ness has made very notable contributions 
in this respect. Nevertheless, in my 
Opinion, advertising and selling continue 
to wink at more unsound and wasteful 
practices than any business activities of 
which I know. 
In the publishing field these weak- 
nesses prevail in the promotion of. cir- 
culation particularly and account for a 
large part of the trouble. 
Nothing connected with newspaper pub- 


Joun H. FAHEY 


By JOHN H. FAHEY 
Publisher, Worcester (Mass.) Post 


Excerpts from an address this week before Association of National Adve-tisers 


lishing yields greater or more valuable 
results as the basis of economical dis- 
tribution than circulation honestly built. 
Nothing is responsible for more deceit, 
chicanery and indefensible waste than 
alleged circulation, obtained for show 
purposes and intended only to lure unsus- 
picious advertising dollars or to justify 
unfair rates. 

The cause of nearly all the present evil 
in circulation methods is the striving for 
mere numbers, irrespective of values, the 
cry for “mass circulation” on the part of 
you advertisers. This condition gives 
precious little encouragement to pub- 
lishers who are trying conscientiously to 
serve you and serve the public by con- 
structive, efficient upbuilding. On the 
other hand, it holds out abundant promise 
to those who know that lavish expenditure 


will get circulation numbers almost any, 


time and that it does not: matter where 
it is, what kind it is, or if it is practically 
valueless in producing advertising results 
so long as you ask no questions and pay 
increased rates. 

There is nothing more important to the 
advertiser and to the consumer, because 
it bears in such a vital way on the de- 
livered cost of goods, than the character 
of the circulation methods. employed by 
newspapers and magazines. For this 
reason present circulation tendencies are 
worthy of critical and careful study by 


those who pay out for advertising the 
millions of dollars expended every year, 
which support and develop our publica- 
tions. 

The good tendencies in newspaper cir- 


culation methods and, in my opinion, 
there is a steady increase in the em- 
ployment of such methods, are repre- 


sented by the persistent efforts of pub- 
lishers who are exerting themselves to 
give their readers constantly increasing 
real values in the product they place be- 
fore them daily. 

They are the publishers who recognize 
that the only kind of circulation which 
represents honest value is that which goes 
to self respecting readers of intelligence, 
who have resources with which to buy, 
and. who live in the market area where 
the advertised merchandise is offered for 
sale. 

These publishers know that increases in 
real circulation come only with adherence 
to sound, courageous, and disinterested 
editorial service to the community; that 
circulation will grow as prosperity in- 
creases, and the community grows; that 
the interest and loyalty of readers and 
their confidence in the publication, which 
are the greatest assets any newspaper 
can have for the benefit of itself and its 
advertisers, depend upon a policy that is 
straightforward and honest. 


The newspapers which pursue the 


policy of slow but sure natural develop-: 
ment, refuse to go outside of their own, 
fields in order to secure mere numbers — 
of circulation, which will not resort to- 
unworthy appeals or take advantage of,! 
the weaknesses of human nature, these_' 
are the newspapers which represent the, 
best tendencies of the. day in circulation 
methods. 
_The gains they are making in circula-- 
tion, from year to year, are the only 
gains worth having. ! 
We must recognize, frankly, however, . 
that publishers following these standards. 
of excellence, are menaced constantly in 
their efforts by competitive circulation — 
schemes, which call for unreserved cen- , 
sure and which in many respects closely 
approach-fraud. i 
You advertisers are more to blame for | 
bad circulation methods than anyone else. * 
Your President, Mr. Hall, in an ad- 
mirable address on this subject a short 
time ago, told the truth when he said,’ 
“My first accusing finger must be pointed _ 
to the advertiser, to the members of the 
A. N. A. who are demanding ‘circula- 
tion’ and ‘more circulation’ without giv-| 
ing adequate thought to what lies back 
of this demand for ‘more circulation.” | 
He pointed out truly “that most of the 
publishers who have resorted to methods 
which are decidedly bad would gladly 
discontinue these methods were such a 
policy favored by buyers of advertising.” 
He told the story of one case of a pub-| 
lisher forced by conditions.into an un-— 
sound circulation campaign by his com- 
petitors, “not because he wanted to do it, 
but because he was forced to do so by 


the regular attitude of space buyers.” 

‘I am sure Mr. Hall is right and that 
most newspaper publishers have no 
sympathy with fantastic schemes intended 
only to “soak” the advertiser. i 

, Because of all the emphasis which is 
placed upon mere figures, and the in- 
creased rates which publishers find they 
can obtain at the higher circulation 
levels, there has been an alarming in- 
crease in unsound circulation methods in 
recent years in various parts of the 
country. 

So long as the publisher can spend, let 
us say $50,000, in manufacturing “decoy” 
circulation and in a single year get back 
$100,000, through increased advertising 
rates, you advertisers are holding out a 
very great temptation to him. 

In my opinion, advertisers, and in turn 
the consumers of the United States, are 
today paying for millions on millions of 
dollars in waste and loss represented by 
advertising rates based upon inflated and 
valueless circulation. 

This sort of circulation is obtained to 
meet a demand based on an_ utterly 
absurd theory—that circulation is worth 
a certain rate per thousand, irrespective 
of where it is, what time it is distributed 
or what its character may be. 

A few years ago, advertisers and news- 
papers of the right sort combined to 
eliminate deceit in the publication of cir- 
culation statements, by setting up the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. The evil 
which this organization was intended to 
eliminate was the practice of the news- 
paper which claimed an average circula- 
tion 25 per cent to 50 per cent more than 
the number of papers it was printing. 

Many publishers were forced into ex- 
aggerated circulation statements in the 
old days by the unwarranted claims of 
their competitors. The situation was 
brought about by the same fundamental 
cause of present difficulties—the adver- 
tisers’ demand for numbers. 

As the A. B. C. has developed thus 
far you have merely given a certificate 
of good character to figures and stimu- 
lated considerable ingenuity on the part 
of circulation departments in securing 
them. You have not touched the chief 
cause of circulation deception, for few 
of you pay any attention to anything in 
the A. B. C. reports except figures. 

In promoting a bureau to audit circu- 
lation statements you sought to avoid 
being mulcted in advertising rates for cir- 
culation from.which you could secure no 
results because it did not exist. 

But tell me, please, what is the differ- 
ence if the circulation exists but is 
“counterfeit” circulation and nearly as 
valueless as if it were, never printed. 

Suppose the publisher we tried to re- 
form actually ‘sold the 100,000 papers 
which he claimed, instead of 75,000. If 
the 25,000 went to people of such. limited 
buying power as to be of no value to the 
advertiser, or if they went to localities 
far removed from the market in which 
his product was on sale, or to the junk- 
man, via the subsidized newsboy or dealer, 
he might as well be saved the trouble 
and expense of printing the papers, for 
the element of value to the advertiser is 
lacking in either case. 

What are some of the most prevalent 
bad tendencies in newspaper circulation 
methods and what may be done to cure 
them? I think they may be divided into 
two classes: 

First—Those methods which appear to 
he respectable, and for which plausible 
defenses may be set up, but in truth are 
unsound. -I think the methods of this 
class are responsible for most of the fog 


and’ extortion. 
which must be 


Second—Methods 

characterized as nothing but conscious 
arid deliberate fraud, no matter how they 
may be explained. I do not think these 
methods, while altogether too generally 
used, account for so much loss and waste 
as those in Class one. 

In the category of methods which are 
responsible for circulation inflation but 
which are made to appear legitimate, the 
forcing of newspaper sales in territory 
outside of the market area.in which the 
advertiser is seeking development, is one 
of .the largest, probably the largest, 
source of loss and deception. The jam- 
ming up of sales within the market area 
by,-strong-arm devices.is also a factor. 


* 
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The development of supposed suburban 
and country circulation in thinly populated 
areas adjacent to or actually outside of 
the central market, is of carrying signifi- 
cance in different sections of the country. 

As we know, there are centers in the 
West where the distribution of news- 
papers for a couple of hundred miles 
from a given center is effective, because 
of long distance between towns and _ be- 
cause people travel many miles into the 
center to make their purchases. In the 
more thickly populated East, the same 
conditions do not obtain. It is often 
harder to bring people into the central 
market from a distance of 20 miles and 
sometimes less, than it is to attract them 
in sections of the West from distances ex- 
ceeding 200 miles. 

In many instances, the building up of 
numbers in circulation in small towns 
and in the country-side at considerable 
distances from the center among people 
who represent a very small response and 
who very infrequently come to the 
market where advertised merchandise is 
for sale, is one of the most elusive and 
unsound schemes for inflating circulation 
for which the advertisers of the country 
are now being taxed vast sums of money. 
The securing and maintenance of circu- 
lation of this sort, from every angle of 
operation, represents a maximum of ex- 
pense and a minimum, indeed practically 
nothing, of return. 

Socalled “pre-date” editions of both 
morning and evening: papers are ex- 
amples of this sort of inflated circulation 
but they amount to little compared with 
regular editions which are almost equally 
valueless. 

In the cities themselves sales at ab- 
normal hours are a large source of waste 
and loss. Evening papers which are 
issued early in the morning and morning 
papers which aresissued early at night, in 
the main, represent nothing but forced 
figures. They are unsupported by the 
news. and by natural reader demand, and 
secured usually by the indirect payment 
of men and boys with whom arrangements 
are made to make a showing of an 
average “net paid” sale. 

As many of you are aware, this is 
known in the circulation “game” as 
“eating returns.” The publisher sets up 
the hypocritical explanation that he is 
“getting representation.” What he 
actually does is to pay a newsboy, or 
usually a grown man and some “strikers,” 
a certain sum per week to push his paper 
during unusual hours at points where 
no legitimate demand would yield to the 
boy enough profit to warrant him in 
putting in his time. The boy pays for 
a certain number of papers every day, 
whether he sells them or not. He can 
afford to do this and still have a hand- 
some profit because of the weekly cash 
payment made to him for “representa- 
tion” or on some other account. The re- 
sult is increased “net paid” circulation 
which is false. 

When carried through on a large scale 
by one or two papers in a given field it 
compels others to meet the situation or 
forego adequate selling outlets on the 
streets. 

Another abuse, intended to accomplish 
the same purpose is the rebate to whole- 
salers in return for payments to the cir- 
culation department, which represent sup- 
posed net sale of papers, when in truth 
the actual sale is much below the figures 
reported. 

A favorite trick is that of making so- 
called “transportation allowances,” i, e, 
payments to dealers for alleged truck 
service or for shipments by trolley, bus, 
or any other means of transportation, 
when no transportation of the value in- 
dicated by payment is rendered. These 
schemes are not confined to the large 
cities and to the sensational newspapers, 
they have now spread to many smaller 
cities. 

All of these subterfuges and others are 
employed in the wild scramble for figures 
of circulation. Some publishers will deny 
their existence, most of them will contend 
I overdraw the picture, but all who are 
impatient with the present situation know 
that the waste and loss which they repre- 
sent should be stopped and will admit 
that these schemes are being employed 
to an alarming extent. 

One development, growing out of the 
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struggle for numbers, which has. begun 
to attract considerable attention is the so- 
called “combination” newspaper. It is 
worthy of more careful study on the part 
of advertisers than it has yet received, 
because it represents, as it is usually 
operated, one of the most inexcusable 
methods of getting money out of the 
advertiser without value received, which 
has appeared in the publishing field in 
the last 20 years. 

The “combination” newspaper and its 
“combination” rate is frequently the: res 
sult of a fight for circulation, the cost 
of which outruns the increased revenue 
which can be gouged out of the advertiser. 
Very often, however, high powered cir- 
culation methods and deliberate inflation 
are the consistent consequences which fol- 
low the combination of two newspapers. 
A morning paper, suffering from too 
much expense or bad management, is 
joined with a prosperous evening news- 
paper which advertisers want and feel 
they must have, or a weak evening paper 
is joined with a strong morning paper. 

In either*° case the combination is ef- 
fected invariably because one of the 
publications is losing money or is unable 
to make any, as a result of limited® ad- 
vertising value, compared with others in 
the field. The weak paper is fastened on 
to the strong one, usually at a high 
capitalization. Then the rate is raised, 
or the rates of both papers are joined 
on a basis which means a high level of 
cost to the advertiser. The condition is 
imposed that if the advertiser wishes to 
place his copy in the morning paper, 
which he considers of primary value to 
him, it must be repeated in the evening 
paper also whether he wants it or not. 
Or he may wish to use the evening paper 
and does not care to have his advertise- 
ment in the morning edition. Neverthe- 
less, he is made to pay for both; some- 
times at a supposed “bargain” price. The 
advertisement which is set or cast by the 
newspaper once, is made to yield in some 
cases double revenue, and in practically 
all cases, the charge is all out of pro- 
portion to any value which can accrue 
from this forced advertising. 

In an effort to justify the rates charged 
and the unfair conditions imposed, the 
“combination” newspaper then resorts to 
circulation inflation in order to deceive 
the advertiser by making him believe he 
is getting something like value for the 
price he is obliged to pay. These cir- 
cumstances are responsible: for a lot- of 
so-called increases in circulation in var- 
ious parts of the country, which have 
no relation or at best a very small re- 
lation, to the advertising value. This 
particular scheme is one of the most in- 
genious which has appeared in the news- 
paper field for many years. 

Can you think of any comparison with 
it in any other business? 

What would you say if you went into 
a clothing store to buy a suit of clothes 
you liked, and the salesman said he could 
not let you have it unless you also took 
and paid for a couple suits of red flannel 
underwear because the house happened to 
be “stuck” with it. Yet the principle is 
exactly the same when the publisher says 
to the advertiser, “Yes, I know you want 
to advertise in my evening (or morning) 
paper, but it happens I have another 
paper on my hands which does not pay, 
and if you want access to the advertis. 
ing columns which are valuable, you 
must also pay an extra toll for advertis- 
ing space you do not want.” 

A lot of advertisers are paying for 
“red flannel” advertising space and do not 
appear to realize it. 

In what manufacturing business do you 
suppose the management would tolerate 
a purchasing agent who bought just coal, 
any kind of coal, without relation to its 
actual power to make steam? What 
would happen to the purchasing agent 
who bought from the coal man 50 tons 
of high grade Pocahontas, but at the same 
time paid the sanie prices for a corre- 
sponding tonnage of slate, simply because 
the miner wanted to get rid of it? That 
is what you advertisers do in consenting 
to “combination” rates, and it is no de- 
fense to say either to competing pub- 
lishers or to your own" companies that 
you don’t know what you can do about it. 

The enforcement of any “combination 
rate” anywhere, is in itself conclusive 


evidence of an attempt to take advantage 
of the advertising buyer, If the space 
represented real value and was being sold 


on its merits it would be unnecessary to — 


impose such extraordinary conditions. 


J. E. WHEELER BUYS 
BROTHER’S INTEREST 


Announces Sole Ownership of Port- 
land Telegram and Says 
Will Be 


Continued 


Policies 


PortLanp, Ore., Nov. 11—The Port- 
land Telegram today announced the pur- 
chase, by J. E. Wheeler, president of 


the publishing company, of the stock held 
in it by his brother, L. R. Wheeler, 


vice-president. J. E. Wheeler thus be- 
comes sole owner of the newspaper. 


In the first page announcement of the 
sale the Telegram said: “J. E. Wheeler 


will continue to guide and direct the pub- 
lication of this newspaper. Its politics 


will be Republican, its policies independ-— 


ent. It will print the news without fear 
or favor, now as in the last twelve years 
of independent ownership. The Portland 
Telegram is nearing the end of its first 
fifty years of existence. It was founded 
April 16, 1877, and owned by the Ore- 
gonian Publishing Company until July 
27, 1914, when it was purchased by J. 
E. Wheeler, L. R. Wheeler, and John 
F. Carroll. ‘Mr. Carroll died in 1917.” 
There has been a report for several 
weeks that the Oregon Journal was 
negotiating for the purchase of the Tele- 
gram. The general understanding was 
that L. R. Wheeler favored the sale, 
but that J. E. Wheeler desired to retain 
the property. The Journal offer was 
declined and J. E. Wheeler entered into 
negotiations for his brothers holdings. 


SEEKING CINDERELLA FOOT 


Shoe Men Sponsor Contest in St. Louis 
Star 
Shoe Manufacturers 


Association and the 
Retailers’ Association, 


The St. Louis 
and Wholesalers 
Southwestern Shoe 


have inaugurated. through the.S%. Lowis — 


Star, a “Modern Cinderella Contest” to 
find a group of girls graced with “4-B” 
feet to act as models during the St. Louis 
Pageant of Footwear Fashions which will 


be held at the Hotel Statler, Nov, 29, 30 


and Dee. 1. ; a 

The contest got under way Wednesday 
with a two-column box on the first page 
of the Star announcing the details of the 
quest. An entry blank with space for foot 
measurements was published on the second 
page. A “Cinderella Editor” has been 
appointed to conduct the contest, which 
is open to any woman in St, Louis, the 
St. Louis trade territory, or the south- 
west. 
the woman with the most perfect foot, and 
she will receive $100 cash and will be 
offered an opportunity to wear and dis- 
play fine shoes during the style show. 
A second prize of $50, a third of $25, 
and five prizes of $10 also will be 
awarded. 


ELECT NEW OFFICERS 


Selections Made at Meeting of Canadian 
Advertisers at Toronto 


Toronto, Ont., Nov. 11,—Associa- 
tion of Canadian Advertisers, meeting 
here, elected officers as follows: presi- 
dent, A. .G. Pinard, Lowe Brothers, To- 


A committee of judges will select 
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ronto; vice-presidents, C. L. Dyer, Ford 


Motor Co., Ford H. Cluse, Salada Tea 
Co., G. L. Spry, Huron and Erie Mort- 
gage Corporation, L. R. Beattie, Na- 
tional Trust Co.; treasurer, H. H. Rim- 
mer, Canadian General Electric Co.; 
secretary, F. E. Clotworthy of Toronto. 
The directors are: John Martin, Massey 
Harris Co., F. Selway, Office Specialty 
Co., G. M. Bertram, Lever Brothers, 
T. Wotherspoon, Canada Cycle and Mo- 
tor Co., B. M. N. Grigg, Mutual Life 
of .Canada, H. E. Mihell, Imperial 


Varnish and Color Co, W. G. Mc- a 
0. a 


Gruther, Canadian Fairbanks Morse 


? 
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AMERICA, FUDDLED BY PROPAGANDA, 


_ GROPES WAY IN WORLD, SAYS IRWIN 


Interested Parties Tint News from Foreign Lands, He Tells 
Wisconsin Teachers—War Publicity 
Methods Described 


PROPAGANDA, fed to the newspapers 

of America from sources abroad, has 
befuddied the minds of Americans and 
is keeping this 
country in vacil- 
hanones ate 4 he 
crossroads of im- 
perialismand 
world-wide peace, 
Will Irwin, New 
York, famous au- 


thor, told the 
Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation at its 73rd 
annual convention 
in Milwaukee, 
Friday, Nov. 5. 

The subject of 
hisss talk was 
“Propaganda and 

the News.” He showed the power of 
propaganda in the press today, revealed 
the methods by which propagandists dis- 
torted news during the World War, and 
indicated how the power of a press that 
_does not always adhere to the truth can- 
not endure. “The, United States at 
present seems to be sitting on the mile- 
stone at the crossroads, fast asleep,’ Mr. 
Irwin said. “One road points to empire, 
the subjugation of palm and pine in a 
world-wide dominion. The other points 
to some means, still hazy and uncertain, 
by which the world may be organized 
to prevent the recurrence of another ex- 
plosion like that of 1914-18. 

“America does not know which way 
to turn, because it cannot see into the 
motives and the acts of European na- 
tions. Propaganda has obscured them. 
For every honest American who attempts 
to. study conditions abroad, there are 
twenty propagandists, cleverly tinting the 
truth, slanting the real story, coloring it 
to present either one side or another. 
_ “This is particularly true of Russia, 
of the propaganda issued by Moscow 
which served to defeat the child labor 
amendment recently because a lot. of 
emotionally hysterical folks believed the 
amendment the subtle workings of Bol- 
shevism.” 

The power of propaganda in both war- 
dime and peace was explained by Mr. 
Irwin. 

_ “The old idea of the press was that 
‘public opinion was molded through the 
editorials,” he said. “But in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, American 
editors realized that the power of the 
press lay in the news. 

“The Germans realized the power of 
the news columns but they did not know 
how to get at it. So they planted young 

Men in advertising agencies and news- 

Papers in America to find how propa- 

ganda was spread among the people. 
When war was declared the Germans 
popped out with their anti-Allies propa- 
ganda just as surely as the first gun was 
fired. 
**TIn South America cablegrams cost 35 
cents a word, and the newspapers could 
fot afford this. But the Germans gave 
them wireless service free, which subtly 
swung South America to the side of the 
Germans. 

“Germany wanted three things through 
its news—to break down the resistance 
of the Allies, to persuade the neutrals 
to keep their support from the Allies, 
and to keep their own people in line. 

“We were only human and we used 
German methods. For instance, the 
story so widely known of the Germans 
cutting off the hands and feet of Bel- 
gian children was purely imagination. 

he propagandists lied, and they knew 
they lied. 
“Tn the Scandinavian countries there 
Was a peculiar situation. There was a 
Press bureau which obtained news from 
correspondents representing all coun- 
fries. Every night this news was edited 


Witt Irwin 
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and the facts favoring the Germans were 
played up. 

“Finally, all these correspondent$ 
broke away from the press bureau. Then 
the Allies took it over and did the same 
thing, giving a favorable slant to the 
Allied news. 

“The work of the propagandists was 
to get at the sources of the news to slant 
it and paint it. When the war was over 
there were turned loose from 8,000 to 
10,000 propagandists, members of a new 
trade, all seeking to find jobs.” 


NO WARRANT FOR EVJUE 


Madison Editor Invites Libel Suit by 


Politician Denied Criminal Action 


William T. Evjue, editor of ‘the Madi- 
son (Wis.) Capital Times, will not be 
arrested on a charge of violation of the 
corrupt practices act as’ asked by Harry 
W. Adams, campaign manager for 
Charles Rosa, Wisconsin candidate for 
U. S. Senate. Mr. Adams had requested 
a warrant for the editor’s arrest follow- 
ing the appearance of an editorial in the 
Capital Times which, he alleges violated 
that section of the corrupt practices act 
that reads: 

“No person, firm or corporation shall 
knowingly make or publish, or cause to 
be published any false statement in re- 
lation to any candidate, which statement 
is intended to or tends to effect any vot- 
ing at any primary or election.” 

In his editorial, Mr. Evjue stated that 
Mr. Adams “had been trying to get on 
the state pay-roll for the past six years.” 
It was against this statement and other 
remarks that Mr. Adams objected, and 
sought a warrant. He charged that the 
editorial was ‘written for the express 
purpose of damaging Mr. Rosa’s chances 
in the election, that by belittling Mr. 
Adams, who. was Rosa’s campaign man- 
ager, the voters would be influenced. 

District Attorney Phil La Follette 
hesitated to serve the warrant and con- 
ferred with Superior Court Judge O. A. 
Stolen relative to the matter. Judge 
Stolen ruled that Mr. Adams did not have 
grounds on which to issue a warrant, as 
the editorial did not attack a candidate— 
merely a paid employe of the candidate. 

Editor Evjue publicly asked the dis- 
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trict attorney to issue the warrant. and 
even when it had been refused he came 
back in the next day’s issue calling Mr. 
Adam’s attention to the libel laws of the 
state to which that gentlemen could resort 
if he was dissatisfied with the ruling of 
Judge Stolen. 


WRITER JOINS PRIESTHOOD 


Harold Davis Emerson of Worcester, 
Mass., formerly of the Worcester Eve- 
ning Post and Haverhill (Mass.) Gazette 
editorial staffs, was ordained to the priest- 
hood of the American Catholic Church at 
Hotel McAlpin, New York, Nov. 7. He 
has been in publicity work, 


SEITZ CHAPEL HILL SPEAKER 


Don Seitz, formerly of the New York 
World and now associate editor of the 
Outlook, will be one of the principal 
speakers at the third annual Newspaper 
Institute to be held at the University of 
North Carolina on Jan. 5, 6 and 7. 


WOMEN EDIT CLEVELAND TIMES 


One-Day Staff Buries Hall-Mills and 
Canton Murder Stories 


Crime news, notably the Hall-Mills 
murder trial, was taken off the front 
page and given an inside position in the 
Nov. 8 issue of the Cleveland Times by 
members of the Business and Professional 
Woman’s Club who edited the issue. 

Earle Martin, ‘publisher of the Times, 
turned over the Times plant to the club 
for the day as a feature of the Woman’s 
Christmas Exposition being held at the 
Public Hall. Miss Marguerite Smith 
acted as Managaing Editor and Mrs. 
Maude O. Trusdale, City Editor. 

The women selected as their page one 
lead story a dispatch from Washington 
dealing with the probability of no ad- 
ditional prohibition bills being enacted 
by the coming Congress. The Herrin 
feud drew the second lead on page one. 

The Hall-Mills and the Canton murder 
stories were dropped to inside positions 
while Aimee McPherson was dropped 
entirely. Queen Marie stayed on page 1. 

An interesting sport feature, written by 
the day’s sporting editor, Miss T. Ger- 
trude Fortune defended professionalism 
in sports and lauded Suzanne Lenglen 
and Mary K. Browne for their tennis 
exhibitions. 


PAPERS’ SENTENCE SUSPENDED 


Pleading guilty to technical violation 
of a state anti-gambling law, the Detroit 
Free Press and Detroit News last week 
received suspended sentences when coun- 
sel assured the court that violation was 
by error. 


NEW JERSEY DAILY STARTS ITS PRESSES 


ON EDISON’S FLASH 


Publication of the Daily Courier of the 
Oranges and Maplewood, N. J., began 
Noy. 8, with a large attendance of promi- 
nent residents and business men at the 
inaugural ceremonies in the pressroom. 
Thomas A. Edison, who is pictured above 
with Freeholder Arthur T, Muir, presi- 
dent of the publishing company and 


owner of the largest local department 
store, pushed the button that started the 
presses. The Courier’s ownership, it is 
stated, includes many members of the 
local Chamber of Commerce, Welfare 
Federation, Board of Realtors, West 
Orange Board of Trade and other civic 
interests. 
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N. Y. PUBLISHERS BAN 
FREE RADIO ADS 


E. S. Friendly, Sun, Named Censor to 
Eliminate Aill 
from Program Effective 

Nov. 15 


Advertising 


A plan insuring the elimination of all 
free advertising in radio programs as 
published in New York newspapers was 
adopted at the last meeting of the Pub- 
lishers Association of New York. 

A set of five rules were drawn up, the 
gist of which was that all names of 
present or potential advertisers put into 
programs purely for advertising pur- 
poses will be given the blue pencil before 
they are put into~type. The rules be- 
come effective Nov. 15. Edwin S. 
Friendly, business manager of the New 
York Sun, was appointed censor by the 
association. 

“My job is to see that the rules are 
carried out,’ Mr. Friendly said to Eprror 
& PusiisHer. “All papers will be care- 
fully checked and any violations will be 
called to the attention of the newspaper 
publisher. 

“The reason for the association’s 
action is that newspaper radio programs 
have become virtually monopolized by 
advertisers. Instead of paying for space, 
they are engaging talent to broadcast, ex- 
pecting to obtain sufficient free publicity 
through the programs to induce the read- 
ing public to tune their radio, sets in on 
so-called good-will offerings.’ 

Investigations made by the publishers’ 
association show*that a large. number of 
institutions are buying broadcast time be- 
cause they have been assured by. broad- 
casting ‘stations ‘that their names? will be 
listed by the newspapers in the’radio pro- 
grams. Some ‘stations, it is said, have 
even gone so far as to include promises 
of newspaper publicity in their contracts 
with advertisers. When newspapers ‘have 
left their names out of the-programs, the 
advertisers have objected strenuously. 

This is the second attempt made by the 
New York publishers to co-operate on 
the elimination of free publicity from 
programs. 

The first effort started about a year 
oan was dropped after a few months’ 
trial. 

Advertisers who will feel the censor- 
ship include: A. & P. Gypsies, which 
after Noy. 15, will be listed as Gypsies; 
Happiness Boys, to be listed under the 
names of the two entertainers, Eveready 
Hour, to be called, “musical hour.” 
Names of night clubs whose orchestras 
are broadcasting will be dropped such as 
the Club ‘Deauville, Club Alabam, Rose- 
land Orchestra, and Swanee Club Or- 
chestra. 


NEW CANADIAN MILL 


The general contract for the erection 
of another huge newsprint paper mill in 
Canada has just been awarded, that of 
the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Mills Limited at Limoilu, near the city 
of Quebec. The mill will at first con- 
tain four machines but will be built with 
an ultimate capacity of eight machines. 
The same firm which is building the new 


mill at the St. Anne Paper Company 


Limited, near St. Anne de Beaupre, a few 
miles below Quebec, obtained the Anglo- 
Canadian contract. 


NEW WATERTOWN EDITOR 


Major Robert W. Bowman, of Water- 
town, N. Y., educator and contributor to 
the Watertown Daily Standard, has been 
named editor of that newspaper. ‘No 
change in personnel of the Standard is 
made because of Major Bowman’s con- 
nection. Philip H. Wertz, who was 
made managing editor Jan. 1, 1926, con- 
tinues in that capacity, and Irving Par- 
meter continues as city editor. The dual 
role of editorial writer and managing 
editor have been carried on by Mr. 
Wertz since the retirement of the late 
George A. Glynn as editor last Decem- 
ber. A. B. Parker is publisher and gen- 
eral manager. 


HEN Gordon H. Cilley assumed the 
managing editorship of the Phila- 
delphia Record Noy. 8, he “realized a 
lifetime ambition,” as he expressed it 


to a representative of Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER. 

Mr. Cilley, for sixteen years had been 
advertising manager of the John Wana- 
maker Store, in Philadelphia. 


He re- 


Gordon H. Cilley 


signed a year ago to organize the adver- 
tising agency of Cilley & Sims. Rodman 
Wanamaker induced him to return to the 
Record, where he previously had spent 
ten years and Mr. Cilley responded “with 
delight,’ as he nut it. 

Talk of sale of the Record, which has 
been going the rounds for months, 1s 
dissipated by reorganization of the Record 
Publishing Company and by this appoint- 
ment of Mr. Cilley. 

“The Record will continue to be the 
only Democratic daily newspaper in this 
section,” explained Mr. Cilley. “New 
presses will be bought, there will be im- 
portant extensions of the plant, physically 
and every effort will be made hereafter 
to give Philadelphia and the surrounding 
territory the best newspaper that possibly 
can be produced.” 

Mr. Cilley’s experiences in Philadelphia 
reflect one of the romances of newspaper 
work. Twenty-seven years ago he came 
here from Charlotte, N. C., where he had 
been a compositor, linotype operator and 
telegrapher on the Charlotte Observer. 
He was with the American army in Cuba 
and while in camp wrote a series of 
special articles on soldier life for Harp- 
ers Weekly and numerous New . York 
newspapers. 

After the Spanish-American War, he 
centered his attention on getting a job 
on a New York newspaper. He wrote 
to the editor of the New York Sun. He 
was offered a job at $15 a week, “which 
was Dana custom at that time,” explained 
Mr. Cilley. At the same time he wrote 
to the Sun, Mr. Cilley wrote to the Phila- 
delphia Record. The latter offered him 
$25 a week as assistant telegraph editor. 

“And I took the first train out of Char- 
lotte for Philadelphia,” he said. 

Mr. Cilley remained with the Record 
for ten years, during which time he wrote 
many feature articles and handled all of 
the ‘first page rewrite. His work at- 
tracted the attention of John Wanamaker, 
and the latter brought Mr. Cilley to the 
Wanamaker advertising department, 
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CILLEY BECOMES MANAGING EDITOR OF 
PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


Reorganization of Only Democratic Daily in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania Concluded and Expansion Plans 
Are Announced 


where he became advertising manager. 

“T recall very distinctly,’ said Mr. 
Cilley, “the first day I entered the 
Record office. I saw the managing editor 
at his desk and as I passed his office 
door I said to myself: ‘I’m going to have 
that job some of these days.’ 

“And now,” added Mr. Cilley, “the 
prophecy comes true and my lifetime am- 
bition has materialized.” 

Reorganization of the Record execu- 
tive staff marks the passing of one of 
Philadelphia’s oldest and _ best-known 
newspapermen—John P. Dwyer, who 
resigned recently as president of the 
Record Company because of continued ill 
health. 

Mr. Dwyer, before associating himself 
with the Record as managing editor, 
was for many years one of the most pro- 
lific and best-known political writers in 
Pennsylvania. He made a reputation as 
political editor of the Philadelphia Press, 
since merged with the Curtis publications. 
Mr. Dwyer’s son, Stanley Dwyer, is a 
reporter on the Record. 

Rowe Stewart, who succeeded Mr. 
Dwyer as president, formerly was ad- 
vertising manager and later general 
manager. He is now in New York ar- 
ranging from the purchase of additional 
presses. 


WIRE PICTURES TO BOSTON 


New Link in A. T. & T. Transmission 


System in Operation 


Electrical transmission of pictures from 
San Francisco to Boston, Sunday, Noy. 7, 
that marked the completion of arrange- 
ments for the telephotograph service that 
joins Boston with New York, Chicago 
and the Pacific coast, was successful. 

The test was conducted at the Boston 
offices of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, Boston, in the presence 
of more than 100 newspaper representa- 
tives and executives from Boston and 
other New England cities, telephone of- 
ficials and other invited guests. 

The process by which pictures are 
transmitted over the wires was explained 
in detail by telephone experts. 

Photographs of members of the 
Olympic Club of San Francisco enjoying 
a swim in the waters of the Pacific taken 
between 10 and 11 a. m. Sunday were 
sent over the wires and received in 
Boston before noon. 

The cost of sending photos by the new 
service follows: Boston to New York 
City, $15; to Chicago, $25; to San Fran- 
cisco, $50. Pictures can be sent simul- 
taneously from Boston to New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco for $30. 
»;Hours during which these photographs 
will be handled are: East of Chicago, 6 


-a. m. to 10 p. m.; West of Chicago, 6 


a.m. to 10 a.m. Sundays, Boston, New 
York, Chicago and San Francisco, 1 :30 
p. m. to 7:30 p. m. 


EXPANDING NEWSPRINT MILL 


The Riverbend Mill of the Price 
Brothers of Quebec is undergoing changes 
in an expansion program which will in- 
crease its output to 400 tons of news- 
print a day about Jan. 1. With the com- 
pletion of this work Price Brothers will 
have a total output of 900 tons a day, 


WANTS UNIFORM POSTER LAWS 


Col. Edward S. Cornell, president of 
the National Highway Protective Society 
returned to New York last week from 
a trip to the Mississippi River on which 
he visited state capitals to seek uniform 
laws regarding advertisements posted 
along state highways. He said all the 
State Highway Commissioners favored 
laws similar to those of New York pro- 
hibiting advertising signs on or within 
50 feet of state highways. 


GREELEY NOT AUTHOR OF 
“GO WEST” PHRASE 


ORACE GREELEY was not the 

originator of the admonition, 
“Go West, young man,” according 
to a recent item in the Mentor. 
He merely concurred in the advice 
after it had erroneously been at- 
tributed to him. It happened this 
way: John L. B. Soule, who in the 
fifties of the last century edited 
the Terre Haute Express, wrote an 
editorial praising the opportunities 
offered young men in the West and 


prefaced his remarks with the ob- 
servation that Horace Greeley him- 
self could not give young men 


better advice than “Go 
young man.” 

The editorial was copied all over 
the country, and Greeley received 
many letters congratulating him as 
being the actual author of the 
sentiment and so the editor of the 
New York Tribune _ reprinted 
Soule’s editorial and accompanied 
it with a hearty endorsement which 
he ended with an echo of “Go 


West, young man!” 


West, 


ADVERTISING’S VALUE 
WINS IN DEBATE. 


Cambridge University Team, Which 
Says It Plays Too Large a Part in 
Mcdern Life, Loses to Colgate 
Orators 


_ Maintaining that present day advertis- 
ing is responsible for raising the standard 
of living, Colgate University debating 
team defeated Cambridge University de- 
baters on the question, “Resolved, That 
This House Regrets the Large Part 
Played by Advertising in Modern Life.” 
The debate, which was held in Colgate 
Memorial Chapel, Tuesday, November 9, 
was decided by a vote of the audience on 
the merits of the question. 

Benefits of advertising were described 
by the Colgate debaters as economic, edu- 
cational, and artistic. The economic value 
was stressed by showing that many things 
which formerly were luxuries for the 
rich are now necessities for the poor, be- 
cause advertising has created the desire 
and has made possible mass production 
cutting the cost to a fraction of what it 
would be if one was made instead of 
millions. 


The by-products of advertising in sup-- 


porting magazines and newspapers which 
educate the public at a cost to the reader 
far less than the raw material which is 
used in making the newspaper or maga- 
zine was cited by the negative as a valu- 
able contribution to modern life. It was 
also contended that outstanding present 
day art is found in advertising, and this 
business medium has taken over the role 
of supporting the arts formerly assumed 
by kings and nobles. 

The Englishmen kept the large audience 
roaring with laughter at their witty re- 
joinders and rebuttals of the Colgate 
statement of facts. The Cambridge speak- 
ers contended that advertising is over- 
done; that it is not needed any longer 
in massive form found and consequently 
is an economic waste; and that it has 
sinisterous influence in tending to control 
editorial policy. 

The Cambridge team, which defeated 
Columbia University on the same ques- 
tion Oct. 19, is composed of H. G. G. 
Herklots, A. L. Hutchinson and Wilfred 
G. Fordham, three clever and witty 
speakers. The Colgate team was com- 
posed of T. J. Weppner, F. L. Case, and 
W. E. Rice. Carl A. Kallgren, associate 
professor of public speaking, is the coach. 
Dr. George Barton Cutten, president of 
Colgate University, presided. 


LE SOLEIL TO BUILD? 


It is unofficially reported that the pub- 
lishers of Quebec Le Solcil have pur- 
chased a site near the Palais Station on 
which they will next year erect a large 
building. 


NEWS TRANSMISSION 
CHANGES FORESEEN 


Charles S. Smith, Chief of London 
A. P. Bureau, Predicts Reduction 
in Rates Following Start of 
New “Beam System” 


Revolutionary changes in news com-— 


munications as a result of the develop- 
ment of the Marconi wireless “beam 
system” are for- 
seen by Charles 
S. Smith, man- 
ager of the Lon- 
don office of the 
Associated Press 
who was _inter- 
viewed in New 
York this week 
by Epitor & 
PUBLISHER. 

Mr, “Siniithe 
with DeWitt 
Mackenzie, . also 
of the London 
office has beer 
watching inaugu- 
ration of the 
beam system closely with a view to its 
possible use by the Associated Press. 
He said he understood service would be 


CuHaries S. Smiru 


started between New York ‘and London | 


by the Marconi Company of England by 
Jan. 1. The beam system is now being 


used to send messages direct between 


London and Montreal. 


“T expect in the first place that there | 


will be a decided reduction in cable andi 
wireless rates as a result of establishment 
of the beam system,” Mr. Smith reported. 


“The main advantages it offers to news 


services are the speed of transmission and 
the exclusiveness of the report. 


“The initial investment for installation — 


of the beam system sending and receiving: 


stations is only one-tenth that needed by 


ordinary wireless, which ought to make — 


some appreciable difference in the cost 
of operation.” 

Mr. Smith maintained that London was. 
still the “news capital of the world,” 
despite the fact that many correspondents 
were now sending dispatches, direct from 
European and Oriental countries. If the 
beam system method of transmitting 


wireless messages lives up to expecta-— 
tions for speed and secrecy the positiom 
of London as a news distributing center 


will be enhanced, he said. 


Mr. Smith came to this country from | 
S. S. Leviathan with | 


London on the 
Queen Marie. He had met Her Majesty 


previously while covering the Versailles _ 
Conference, and while he had several | 


conversations with her on shipboard he 
was not permitted to quote her for pub+ 
lication. 

He said he was told by the Queen’s. 
secretary that/Her Majesty must not grant 
any interviews in this country under or- 
der of the Rumanian government. No 


syndicate forced silence upon the Queen, — 


he said, although a syndicate representa- 
tive who was on shipboard was willing 
to claim the honor. Mr, Smith will re- 
main in this country studying conditions. 
for about a month and then return to 
London. 


FLEET STREET CLUB FORMED 


Fine promises have been obtained for 
the new Fleet Street and Advertising 
Club, Ltd., London, which was registered 
Oct. 20, with not more than one 
thousand members, each of whom 
liable, in the event of winding up for five 
shillings. Lectures, discussions, debates 
and conferences on general advertising 
topics are to be arranged and a library 
is being formed. The committee of 
management includes the following well- 
known Fleet Street men: ’ 

F. W. Slaughter, S. A. Willmott, C. 
Crane, F. Paul, M. Blythe, W. Duncan. 
E. W. Folkes, S. G. Coram, W. Nu 
Roberts, S. ‘D. Nicholls, A. E. Higgs, W. 
Larkins, L. Newland, E. J.. Trash, C. E. 
Archer, H. Dust, P. Wall, W. J. Need- 
ham, A. W. Hutton, A. H. King, C. W. 
Bashforth, T. J. Thompson, W. H. 
Harford. . } 
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HE Melbourne Argus, to mark its 
entry into the fine new building 
which its publishers have erected at the 
corner of Elizabeth and Latrobe streets, 
Melbourne, Australia, issued an historic 
souvenir on Sept. 9, illustrating and de- 
scribing’ its new home and chronicling 
‘the great events and achievements in 
Melbourne and the State of Victoria 
during the 80 years of its existence. 

On a panel of stone in the lofty en- 
trance hall there has been carved the 
following inscription, which gives briefly 
the history of this great Australian 


daily : 


Melbourne’s first newspaper 


“THE MELBOURNE ADVERTISER” 


was first published (in manuscript) on 
January 1, 1838, and made its appear- 
ance in print on March 5, 1838. Its 
publication was suspended from April 
23, 1838, until February 6, 1839, when 
it reappeared as 

“Tue Port PHiLtiie Parrior.” 


On October 9, 1848, it became the “Mel- 
bourne Daily News.” 
The second newspaper, 


“Tue Port Puiriip GaAzeETTE,” 


was established on October 27, 1838, 
Its name was changed to ‘‘The Times 
on March 18, 1851, and on July 1, 1851, 
it was merged into the “Melbourne Daily 
News.” 

“THE ARGUS,” 


First issue June 2, 1846, absorbed the 
“Melbourne Daily. News’ January 1, 
1852, consequently all the preceding 
newspapers are embcdied in “The 
Argus.” 


The elevations of the building have 
‘been designed in what the architects de- 
scribe as a free renaissance style tinctured 

_ with a suggestion of the French in its 
detail. In its construction it is Australian 
"practically from tip to foundation. The 
base is carried out in stone and is fea- 
tured by eight columns 35 feet in height, 
of the Corinthian order, with Attic treat- 
ment at the top. Above that the con- 
struction is brick. There will eventually 
_be a tower which will rise to a height of 
225 feet. 7” 
~~ Curiously enough no provision has been 
made for a basement, for the reason that 
‘the building stands in the bed of what 
was once a creek and there was a fear 
of seepage from the last vestiges of this 
_water-course. Special foundations were 
sunk to bed-rock for the presses, with 
the result that these are completely cut 
off from the main building and are thus 
isolated from any possible vibration 
from the structure itself. The plant at 
present comprises three Hoe superspeed 
octuple newspaper presses and a fourth 
of older design, while a fifth press, an 
octuple, is on order. A public gallery 
looks down on the press room and the 
_ stereotyping department is adjacent to it. 
Two types of floor construction have 
been used. That carrying heavy weights 
“up to 7 cwt. a foot is of reinforced 
beam and slab construction, while that 
for lighter loads is made of hollow tiles, 
interspersed with steel and concrete ribs. 
Five types of flooring have been used— 
composition, asphalt, steel checker-plate, 
_wood-block and floorboard. Attention 
has also been given to sound-proofing by 
_ means entirely new to Australia, with the 
result that, by the use of Acousticos felt 
- covered with Kribble cloth, not only has 
the jar of mechanical noise been elimi- 
nated, but there is an entire absence 


| Mecho, 


_ On the second floor the whole of the 
~ general business departments have been 
concentrated, including the general man- 
ager, advertising department, circulation 
_ department and general accounts, while 
_ the entire third floor has been given over 
to the literary section and to the linotype 
and stereo-matrix rooms. The editor has 
all of his principal officers grouped 
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MELBOURNE ARGUS MARKS iTS 80TH 
BIRTHDAY OCCUPYING NEW PLANT 


Old Daily, Part of Whose Profits Go Anaually to City and State 
Charities, Includes Many Unique 
Ideas in Building 


around him, the sub-editors on one side, 
the leader writers on the other and the 
sporting and commercial staffs but a few 
feet away. On the fourth floor are the 
offices ot the Australian, the weekly 
illustrated edition of The Argus, the 
offices and board room of the proprietors 
and the engraving or illustrations depart- 
ment. The fifth or top floor has been 
partly let to the representatives of other 
papers, the remaining space being occu- 
pied by a dining room capable of accom- 
modating 300 people, a first aid room and 
a lecture hall. Provision is made on 
the roof for games and a roof garden. 

The Argus was founded in 1846 by 


- William Kerr, a headstrong Scotsman, 


who placed at the head of his leading 
column, where it still remains, the his- 
toric words of John Knox, “I am in the 
place where I am demanded of conscience 
to speak the truth, and therefore the 
truth I speak, impugn it who so list.” 

Two years later he lost the paper as a 
result of litigation over an alleged libel 
and the property was sold by the sheriff 
to Edward Wilson for £300. Later, 
Lauchlan MacKinnon and Allan Spowers 
became Mr. Wilson’s partners. When 
Mr. Wilson died, in 1878, a trust was 
formed under the terms of his will, which 
distributes half-yearly to the charities of 
Victoria, from the net income of the 
estate, some £12,000 annually and peri- 
odically large sums for the erection of 
new or additional buildings and plant. 
No worthy proposal is overlooked and 
the unique situation exists of the public 
charities of Victoria having a special in- 
terest in the success of The Argus. 

Mr. MacKinnon died in 
1888. His son, Sir Lauch- 
lan ‘MacKinnon, then be- 
came a partner and sole 
trustee of the MacKinnon 
interest. Following his death 
in Dec., 1925, his son, Capt. 
Lauchlan MacKinnon, suc- 
ceeded him in this capacity. 
Mr. Spowers, who had _ be- 
come a part proprietor in 
1857, died in 1876, leaving 
his share first to his 
brother James and then to 
his nephew, W. G. L. Spow- 
ers, whose son, Allan, is 
now the representative of 
the Spowers interests in the 
firm. 
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The following entertaining description 
of the way in which news was received 
from Engiand and published in the early 
days is given: 

Before the advent of the submarine 
cable, Australia was isolated from the 
world and dependent for all its outside 
news on the files and letters brought by 
ships from the other side of the world. 
The Marco Polo, the James Baines, the 
Lightning, and the Red Jacket were some 
of the clipper ships of the day. They 
used to make ‘fast’ voyages between 
England and Melbourne, occupying from 
10 to 13 weeks. As soon as a vessel ap- 
peared outside the Heads her arrival was 
signalled up to Melbourne, and the signal 
displayed on Observatory Hill. Then the 
shipping reporter of The Argus prepared 
to meet her and receive his budget of 
news and papers. With this he would 
hurry back to The Argus office. 


News that the vessel had arrived would 
be spread, and a crowd would be gath- 
ered in front of The Argus office to hear 
the latest news from England. The sound 
of the machinery in motion would be 
a signal for a cheer from the crowd, and 
before long newsboys would be racing 
along the streets crying, ‘“Extraordi- 
nary!” When the Crimean War, the 
Indian Mutiny, and, later on, the Franco- 
Prussian War were exciting the whole 
world, these gatherings in front of The 
Argus office probably reached their 
greatest extent. There was, all through 
the Crimean War, a fear that a swift 
Russian cruiser might suddenly appear 
in Hobson’s Bay and hold Melbourne to 
ransom. Indeed a very real scare was 
excited when the Great Britain slipped 
through the Heads unobserved, and ar- 
rived off Sandridge’ at night unheralded. 
The captain announced his arrival by 
firing a cannon, and all Melbourne was 
thrown into the greatest alarm. 

No effort was spared in those pre-cable 
days to obtain European news at the earli- 
est possible mement. The P. and O. mail 
steamers used not to run right through 
to England. They connected with the 
China liners at Point de Galle, in 
Ceylon, and exchanged mails, car- 
go, and passengers. At the Aus- 
tralian end the steamer called at 
Albany, and then came on direct 
to: Melbourne; Adelaide was omit- 
ted. But a branch steamer met 
the mail steamer at Albany, and 
came on independently to Glenelg 
with the Adelaide mails, cargo, and 
passengers. The Argus method was 
to send a member of the staff to 
Albany on the branch steamer. He 
obtained the latest European news- 
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paper files, and then on the way to 
Glenelg, on the branch steamer, he ex- 


tracted, condensed, and prepared the 
news for publication in The Argus. At 
Glenelg a fast rowing-boat met the 
steamer, and The Argus man dashed 


ashore and telegraphed his news to Mel- 
bourne. Often it happened, however, 
that the branch steamer was delayed by 
heavy weather in the Bight, and then 
the mail steamer reached Melbourne be- 
fore the prepared news arrived fronf 
Adelaide. Elaborate precautions had been 
taken, however. At Queenscliff The 
Argus correspondent had a fast whale- 
boat, and he met the incoming steamer 
outside the Heads, obtained a set of the 
newspaper files, and raced back to the 
Queenscliff pier. There his buggy was 
waiting, and he was driven at breakneck 
speed to the telegraph office. 

There was keen competition over this 
work, for other papers were equally 
anxious to obtain news, and often the 
race went to those who could first put 
their news on the wire. The Argus cor- 
respondent, in order to hold the wrie until 
he could return from the mail steamer 
with his budget, frequently adopted 
the plan of handing in the Bible before 
he left, with orders to telegraph it to 
The Argus, Melbourne. By this means 
nobody could use the telegraph wire until 
he had finished with it, and that was 
not until all his news had: been sent 
through. lt was well known in The Argus 
office when the Book of Genesis began 
to arrive that the European mail was 
not far behind it. 


REARS NEWSPAPER FAMILY 


4 Sons and 4 Daughters of H. M. But- 
ler Have Followed Journalism 


To H. M. Butler, publisher of the 
Hartshorne (Okla.) Sun, probably goes 
the state prize (if there is one) for 
rearing the largest number of editors, 
editors’ wives, and newspaper workers in 
general. 

Mr. Butler recently celebrated his 
sixty-fifth birthday, and on that occasion 
was surrounded by many of his family. 
Mr. Butler had four sons who are edi- 
tors, and four daughters who have worked 
in newspaper offices. 

The sons are Orlando E., Joe, Henry 
M., Jr., and, James G. Butler. The 
daughters are Mrs. Joe P. Wheat of 
Muskogee, Okla.; Mrs. Aurelia Mocom, 
Stilwell, Okla., Mrs. Thomas Billings- 
ley, Kansas City, Mo., and Mrs. Van 
Mitchell, Haileyville, Okla. 
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The above drawing of the interior of the great building gives a clear idea of the processes which are repeated every 24 
hours, and of the multiplicity of departments necessary in’ the work of producing “The Argus” and “The Australasian. 
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Editor & Publisher for November 


INDUSTRIAL LEADERS WELCOME HELP 
FROM BUSINESS PRESS EDITORS 


Annual Convention of Proprietors and Executives of Trade 
Papers Addressed by Swope, Brosseau 
and G. C. Miller 


(THE twenty-first convention of the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., in 
conjunction with the National Conference 
of Business Paper Editors, brought to the 
Hotel Astor, New York, on Tuesday 
about 300 editors and executives of the 
nation’s business press. 

J. H. Bradgon of the Te-itile W orld 
was elected president; Merritt Lum, A. 
W. Shaw Company, Chicago, vice-prest- 
dent; Warren Platt, National Petroleum 
Review, treasurer; and Jesse H. Neal, 
secretary, C. J. Stark of the Penton 
Publishing Company was elected to the 
executive committee to fill a vacancy. 

Malcolm Muir, president of the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, presided at the 
joint session on Tuesday morning, and 
introduced some leaders of American in- 
dustry. 

G. %C. Miller, :president of the Dodge 
Manufacturing Company, had for a theme 
“Ourselves jas Others See Us.” Mr. 
Miller said that he made it a point to 
read every’ week advertising, editorials 
and articles of eight business papers—that 
every morning on his desk he had a pile of 
material more than 6 inches high; that 
correspondence, representing about 10 per 
cent of the material, was easily delegated 
to somebody else, but the other 90 per 
cent of the material he had to personally 
win now for ideas. He pointed out that 
a recent census of his company showed 
that 92 per cent of the empoyees were 
either reading one or more class, trade 
and technical journals. He said the aver- 
age of intelligence in industry is mount- 
ing higher. and. still higher; that the edi- 
tors of the business papers had a reservoir 
of wisdom that should be made available 
to the leaders in industry, and commerce; 
that the editors did not- properly evaluate 
their own importance, that they should 
keep hammering away. in thein publica- 
tions on the one or two or three unsolved 
problems of their industries, » until the 
factors were known, to a solytion of these 
problems. 

He said that. with many papers the ad- 
vertising rate is too low; that the rate 
does not endble’ the editor to give the 
service to its field. that the field needs 
and must have; that after all was said 
and.done advertising rate was a relative 
proposition; that more than circulation 
should be counted editorial prestige, edi- 
torial goodgwill, influence, reader interest 
and the hold that individual publication, 
had on its readers. Mr. Miller strongly 
urged the publishers to guard their ad- 


vertising and editorial columns more 
carefully. : 
A. J. Brosseau, president of Mack 


Trucks, said that his company is now do- 
ing a business of $70,000,000 annually. 
There was no doubt in his mind but 
what the business press was entitled to a 
larger share of the national advertising 
than it was getting. Perhaps the answer 
was to be found in the fact that the na- 
tional medium had the better salesmen. It 
seemed to him that if he were out hunt- 
ing ducks he would go where the ducks 
were to be found; that he would not take 
a 52-centimeter gun, fill it full of birdshot 
and fire it. up into the air; he would make 
it a point to get a good rifle and go gun- 
ning where the ducks were. He thought 
the business papers—especially the mem- 
bers of the A. B. P.—were most influen- 
tial; that they had a fund of wisdom 


that was serviceable even to experts in | 


industry, who welcomed their  co- 
operation at all time in the solving of 
pressing problems. He emphasized the 
need of keeping business paper columns 
clear of free publicity. He thought the 
advertising, columns were just as inter- 
esting as the editorial. 

William M. Smith, general manager, P. 
Centemeri & Company, told about results 
secured from business paper advertising 
in promoting the sale of gloves. This 


concern started in a small way—$160 for 
four advertisements in the Dry Goods 
Economist in 1914—and built up tremen- 
dous sales in the years 1915 to 1920 inclu- 
sive, accumulating an enormous surplus, 
which was finally diverted into the addi- 
tion of other lines which proved unprofit- 
able, the company sustaining a loss of 
half a million dollars. In 1921 they went 
back into the business papers with an in- 
creasing schedule, and have had most 
satisfactory returns from their investment 
of $70,000 per year in the years 1921 to 
1926 inclusive. ; 

Fred W. Shibley, vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Company, said that Amer- 
ican industry today is on a high level of 
prosperity, held there because it is in 
better balance than ever before in its 
history. The foundation for this condi- 
tion, he said, is to be seen in sales re- 
search, the study of markets and of dis- 
tributing conditions. 

Mr. Shibley emphasized the value of 
budgetary control saying it makes for 
conservatism, breeds confidence, and helps 
to effect elimination of excessive high and 
low peaks in industry. Much remains to 
be done to eliminate distribution wastes, 
he said. There will undoubtedly be 
periods of rest or reorganization and of 
integration, all of which is healthy and 
natural, but for the long pull general 
business conditions look more promising 
than ever. 

Mr. Jacob, representing the National 
Press Club Building Corporation, told of 
the constructive work that had been ac- 
complished by a group of Washington 
correspondents in acquiring one of the 
most important building sites in Washing- 
ton, in the financing of the new club- 
building project and of the successful 
efforts of this voluntary committee to 
lease space in the new building. 

Mr. Jacob said the bankers insisted 
on a lease of the theatre portion of the 
building for a period of twenty years at 
a minimum of $175,000 per year. The 
committee obtained the lease for a period 
of 35 years at an annual rental of $250,- 
000 a year, in addition to which the lessee 
agreed to spend $300,000 in equipping 
the theatre, and he paid his last year’s 
rent—the 35th year’s rent—in advance. 
The bankers insisted that the committee 
show leases covering 90 per cent of the 
space in the new building. The Commit- 
tee were able to produce leases covering 
140 per cent of the available space in the 
eleven-story structure. The bankers 
‘wanted more assurance that the land was, 
worth the price the Committee had 
agreed to pay for it. The Committee pro- 
duced an appraisal placing a valuation 
of $4,000,000 on the site—the purchase 
price was $2,850,000. 

Mr. Jacob explained that under the 
charter of the National Press Club it 
could not accumulate property or money. 
It was therefore fecessary to organize 
a National Press Club Building Corpora- 
tion to hold the property, and that all of 
the income which will ultimately come 
from this venture will be distributed by 
the National Press Club in the establish- 
ment of annuities and prizes looking to 
the raising of the standards of journal- 
ism. ; 

E. J. Mehren, vice-president of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, sum- 
marized the proceedings of the day. He 
said that it had always been a question 
in the editor’s mind as to whether or not 
his service was desired by the captains 
of industry. The editors had learned to- 
day that their help was needed. It was a 
question in the minds of some captains 
of industry whether or not the rising 
tide of intelligence in industry was keep- 
ing pace with the enormous mechanical 
inventions and developments. He asked 
his hearers to take up the hoods of their 
1926 models and examine whether or not- 


IRS he ea 


the machinery is of the 1926 vintage or 
of the 1910 or 1912—whether or not 
their papers are serving their fields as 
effectively today as the modern captain 
of industry is keeping pace with the de- 
mands of his ever-increasing clientele. 

Wednesday morning was devoted to de- 
partmental sections: editorial, advertising, 
and circulation. The speakers in the ad- 
vertising section were: Everit B. Terhune, 
president of the Boot & Shoe Recorder; 
Willard Chevalier, sales manager, En- 
gmeering News-Record; Karl M. Mann, 
president, Case-Shepperd-Mann Publish- 
ing Corporation; George O. Hays, East- 
ern manager, Penton Publishing Com- 
pany; Harry E. Taylor, advertising man- 
ager, Dry Goods Economist, and in the 
circulation department: P. V. Cole of 
Cleveland, Warren C. Platt, J. F. Wells, 
R. R. Rountree, Ralph Foss and J. C. 
Aspley, 

The editorial session was under the di- 
rection of the National Conference of 
Business Paper Editors, with Paul I. 
Aldrich, editor of the National Pro- 
wistoner, Chicago, presiding. The speakers 
were A, I. Findlay, editor of Iron Age; 
Morris Buck, managing editor of Elec- 
tric Railway Journal; C. J. Stark, editor, 
Iron Trade Review; N. C. Rockwood, 
editor, Rock Products; Chapin Hoskins, 
managing editor, Factory; V. E. Carroll, 
editor, Textile World, and A. R. Mac- 
Donald, editorial director, System. 

The Associated Business Papers held 
their fall meeting on Wednesday after- 
noon with President Muir, presiding. 

Jesse H. Neal, secretary and treasurer 
gave an optimistic report. 

The joint banquet on Wednesday eve- 
ning brought together about 300 of the 
leaders in class journalism in America. 
Malcolm Muir was the toastmaster. The 
speakers were: Gerard Swope, president, 
General Electric Company, who dis- 
cussed the subject—“The Responsibilities 
of Modern Industries,” and Donald Kirk 
David, Assistant Dean, Harvard School 
of Business Administration, whose theme 
was—“Aims and Responsibilities of Edu- 
cation in Merchandising.” 

A presentation of a bronze tablet to 
W. H. Ukers. from the Associated Busi- 
ness .Papers, Inc., in recognition of. his 
service in estabishing its standards of 
practice, was made on behalf of the Pub- 
lishers’ Association by M. C. Robbins, of 
Board of Directors of the business papers. 


ROYAL PUBLICITY 


Queen Marie Is Beating Prince of 
Wales at His Own Game 


Marie of Rumania is beating the Prince 
of Wales at his Own game, comments the 


Cleveland Times in a recent editorial 


headed “Royal Publicity.” The editorial 
states : 

“The British royal family is said to be 

shocked by the publicity methods of the 
Queen of Rumania. They think it is 
scandalous the way she is gallivanting 
around and doing her own publicity work. 
‘Circus publicity,’ British critics call it. 
_ “Not that the British royal family and 
its courtiers of various grades are really 
adverse to publicity. Buckingham Palace 
has its own press bureau. The Prince of 
Wales has gone into the publicity game 
on a big scale these last few years, ‘sell- 
ing’ the British empire to the British 
dominions and the rest of the world. 
King George often lends himself to cal- 
culated advertising schemes. 

“But there’s a difference. To the Brit- 
ish, it isn’t so much what you do as the 
way you do it. The British toyal family 
has_a very British horror of offending 
‘good taste.’ Advertising must be deco- 
rous. And it is very indecorous for a 
queen—an Englishwoman, too—to flaunt 
herself and her country as Queen Marie 
does, shaking hands with everybody, jolly- 
ing everybody and, worst of all, actually 
writing for papers! It is unheard of. 


“Yet a prediction in that respect may | 


be ventured. The British royal family 
itself will be writing for the papers sooner 
or later—if it is lucky enough to have a 
member who can write as Marie can. 
That British indignation is half jealousy. 
Marie is beating the Prince of Wales at 
his own game.” 


ANTI-GAMBLING DRIVE 
LOSES CIGAR ADS 


South Bend Tribune, Campaigning 
Against Tobacco Store Evils, 
Punished by Cancelled 
National Contracts 


A. situation has developed in South 
Bend which is interesting to newspaper 
publishers because it involves principles 
which the right- 
minded publisher 
holds inviolate 
and which in- 
volves again the 
old use of adver- 
tising as a club 
over honest news- 
papers. 

On Sunday 
morning, Sept. 
26, the South 
Bend_ Tribune 
presented a long 
article showing 
the deplorable 
conditions exist- 
: ing in many South 
Bend cigar stores due to gambling. The 
Tribune’s investigation was prompted by 
the arrest for stealing of a youthful cigar 
store employe who, when placed on the 
stand in court, confessed that he stole 
from his employer to make up for losses 
sustained in gambling in his employer’s 
cigar store. The investigation disclosed 
gambling in many cigar stores.’ Youths 
were allowed to play and the situation 
was generally bad. Athough the Tribune 
is a Republican newspaper the Demo- 
cratic city administration endorsed the 
newspaper’s stand by making arrests. 

As a result of the Tribune's expose its 
endeavors to protect the youth of South 
Bend and to create better moral con- 
ditions in the city a drive was started 
to take advertising away from the 
Tribune. The powers controlling the 
national advertising of two well known 
cigar manufacturers cancelled their con- 
tracts with the Tribune. 

“The loss of this. advertising to us is 
of no moment in comparison with the 
moral welfare of the boys and young 
men of South Bend,” said F. A. Miller, 
president of the Tribune, discussing the 
affair with Eprror 
“What amazes us is that cigar making 
Organizations which are presumed to 
stand for the right things in life could 
be influenced by the demands - of 
gambling cigar store owners to show 
their disapproval of endeavors to protect 
youth. Perhaps that is not putting it in 
exactly the correct way. It may be that 
the producing companies know nothing 
of what has been done and that the fault 
lies wholly with their advertising repre- 
sentatives. Sincerely we hope that is 
true for we dislike to think any high 
class business organization puts the dol- 
lar above protection of the boys who 
must become the good business men of 
the future. j 
~“Unfortunately for those responsible, 
they do not seem to have given thought 
to the probable reaction following 
knowledge of what they have done, for 
not all cigar dealers approve of gambling 
as an appendage to the cigar store. 
Thousands of South Bend smokers do 
not approve of cigar store gambling be- 
cause they know it is dangerous to 
youthful morals. Already knowledge of 
the brands of cigars withdrawn from 
the Tribune’s columns has reached some 
smokers and dealers and the observa- 
tions are very caustic. Were ‘the 
Tribune to publish the names of these 
brands and tell South Bend smokers the 

hole story there is no telling what the 
results would be.” 


F. A. Miter 


WOMEN ISSUE ANOTHER DAILY 


The Cleveland Times has joined the 
growing ranks of newspapers that have 
turned over publication of their product 
for a day to local women. Members of 
the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club of Cleveland were responsible for 
the Times of Nov. 8. - 
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WALT MASON WRITES 
AN AD JINGLE 


Syndicate Rhymester Says the “Per. 
fect Ad Is One That’s Tense with 


Strong Conviction and 


Common Sense” 


Walt Mason, noted syndicate rhyme- 
ster, is responsible for the following ad- 
vertising philosophy: 

“T read an ad in the Weekly Drum, 
describing the merits of Beeswax Gum, 
which cleans the teeth, disinfects the 
breath and lessens the chances of sudden 
death, which puts new life in the lagging 
step and gives one’s liver its youthful pep, 
relieves the mind of its weight of care, 
abates the nuisance of falling hair. The 
words were few in this trenchant ad, no 
windy sentences made me sad. Sincerity 
was its poignant note; I felt at once, in 
my mouth and throat a keen desire for 
a pound or so of this Beeswax Gum, 
which was good to know. ’Twas a busy 
day, I had much to do, and I tried to 
think of the work in view; but I yearned 
and yearned for the Beeswax brand, until 
the pressure I couldn’t stand, so I left 
my work to a faithful chum, and went 
and purchased some chewing gum. This 


‘is the trick that an ad will do, if it has 


_rado” 


the flavor of being true, if it seems the 
work of a man sincere, who would not lie 
for a keg of beer. I read some ads that 
are works of art, compiled by men who 
are doubly smart; they have command of 
enchanting words, they have a style that 
would charm the birds, their line of ar- 
gument’s good as gold, but all their elo- 
quence leaves me cold. They don’t seem 
able to make me feel that truth abides in 
their soaring spiel. They write of bar- 
gains in Belgian hares, but I’m not driven 
to go down stairs and buy a hare while 
they’re selling cheap—the advertiser his 
wares may keep. The perfect ad is the 
one that’s tense with strong conviction 
and common sense, that makes you feel 
you must go and buy a moustache cup 
or a pumpkin pie, a cockatoo or a chicken 
roost, or whatever it is the ad may 
boost.” 


WRITES BOOK DAY-BY-DAY 


Moore of San Francisco News, Covers 
“Sesqui’” in Serial Story 

Irving Moore, reporter on the San 
Francisco Daily News, covers an assign- 
ment to write a book as easily as any 
other man would 
cover a luncheon 
club meeting. Last 
year during the 
Diamond Jubilee, 
celebrating the 
75th anniversary 
of California’s 
statehood, Moore 
wrote “El Do- 
in serial 
form for theDaily 
News. 

The story was 
a complete his- 
tory of Cali- 
fornia, from the’ 
time of the Mexi- 
can conquest of the Indians, down to the 
present. It received wide acclaim from 
subscribers as being the most human and 
interesting history of the state ever 
written. 

This week San Francisco was cele- 
brating the sesqui-centennial of its birth 
and the Daily News decided the time 
was appropriate for a history of the 
city. Moore was put to work and in less 
than an hour had turned out the first 
chapter of Yerba Buena, a serial which 
will run in twenty installments. 


THETAS FORM N. Y. CHAPTER 


Theta Sigma Phi, national sorority of 
college women journalists, has formed an 


Irvinc Moore 


alumnae chapter for New York City, and 
regular meetings are being held monthly. 


At a luncheon meeting Saturday, Nov. 


13, Owen P. White, well known author 
and a member of the editorial staff of 
Collier's was scheduled as the speaker. 
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OUTDOOR FIRM LOSES 


U. S. Supreme Court Refuses to Review 
Case Previously Dismissed 


The United States Supreme Court in 
Washington has refused to review the 
action of the circuit court of appeals 
which reversed the action of the Federal 
District Court in Boston in dismissing 
the case of the Outdoor Advertising Com- 
pany which challenged the regulation of 
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both the Massachusetts Commissioners of 
Public Work, Division of Highways, re- 
lating to billboards and electric display 
advertising. 

The advertising concern challenged the 
regulations in both the state and federal 
courts but the federal district court threw 
the case out on the grounds that the 
state court action had been started first. 

The billboard interests of Massachu- 
setts are trying to prevent the state from 
carrying out regulations. 


PRESS AGENT PAP FOR CONTENTED EDITOR 


BROADCAST BY MILK ASSOCIATION 


Its Origin 


Observance of Hallowe’en Had 


in Days of Druids 


Observance of the festival of Hal- 
lowe’en antedates Christianity. Ac- 
cording to the ancient Druids’ belief, 
the evening of the 31st of October 
was the one of all nights in the year 
when ghosts and witches were most 
likely to roam abroad. The Druids 


tions of such supernatural agents. 

On the Druidic ceremonies of Hal- 
lowe’en were grafted the character- 
istics of a Roman festival in honor 
of Pomona, in which apples andg 


a part. fe 
custom of ducking for apples, whic 
is still a favorite Hallowe’en, spor 
today. 

Games have a great deal to 
with the modern observance of Aj 
Hallows Eve, but refreshments pla 
an even more important role. } 
the refreshments depends the suf 
cess or failure of the Hallowe’@ 


party. In this connection, the fdl 


lowing menu and recipes offer nové 
suggestions. 
Chicken Salad Sandwiches 
Jam-Nut Sandwiches 
Hallowe’en Salad 
Doughnuts 
Pumpkin Pie 


Cider 


Hallowe’en Salad 


12 yellow apples 2 cups cooked salad 
1 pt. chopped celery dressing 
11% pts. chopped 25 Cup evaporate 
apple ik 
114 cups nuts, % cun whipping 
broken ercam 
Cut tops off apples at stem end. 
Scoop out centers. Chop apple pulp 
and _add_nuts_and celery. Chill 
evaporated milk) and cream and 
whip until stiff, then fold into salad 
dressing. Add dressing generously 
to salad ingredients and mix lightly. 
Fill apple cups with mixture. Cut 
a face on the outside of the apples. 
Place on lettuce leaf and decorate 


lit huge fires to ward off the visita- bo 


4 |.affin paper to keep moist. 


i 1 tsp. mustard 


2 tbsp. sugar 


$116 tbsp. flour. 
(2 cup-evaporate 


with hobgoblin heads. Yield: Twelve 
servings. " 
Chicken Salad Sandwiches 


1% Ib. chicken meat ¥% cup chopped 

L " ronnai cucumber 

1 cup chopped celery 
Head lettuce 

i¢cken with a coarse knife 
Add cucumber, 
acelery and salad dressings. Mix 


thoroughly and spread on buttered 
islices of bread, cut into rounds. 


Lay on lettuce leaf, trim edges and 
place on top a thin round slice of 
buttered bread with-a face cut in 
the center. Wrap securely in par- 
Yield: 
Twenty-four sandwiches. 


Cooked Salad Dressing 


pik: dituted wid 


72 CUD WATE 
2 tbsp. melted but- 
ter 

¥Y% cup vinegar 

2 egg yolks, beaten 
ix dry ingYedients in the top of 

a double boiler. Gradually add the 

egg yolks then the butter and milk, 

stirring constantly to keep smooth. 

Cook over hot water for 10 minutes. 

Remove from fire, cool and add the 

vinegar. Yield: One and one-quarter 

cups. 


1 tsp. salt 
Dash cayenne 


Pumpkin Pie 
14% cups strained juice 
pumpkin 2 eges, well beaten 
7% cup brown suga: p evaporat 
1 tsp. ginger milk 


1 tsp. cinnamon i p water 
2% tbsp. orange Y% tsp. salt 

Make a smooth paste of the spices 
and water. Add this with the sugar, 
eggs and salt to the pumpkin. Stir 
to blend thoroughly, then add milk 
and orange juice. Pour into a deep 
pie tin lined with pastry, Bake in 
a 450° F. oven (hot oven) for 20 
minutes, after-which reduce the tem- 
perature to 250° E. (slow oven). 
About 1 hour is required for baking. 
Yield: One large, deep pie. 


The press agent of the Evaporated Milk Association, with headquarters at 231 South 


LaSalle street, Chicago, is still convinced 


that there are newspaper editors in the 


United States who will publish free advertisements concealed in canned menu 

articles. The above bald attempt to exploit news columns is a specimen .of the 

stuff that is now issuing from the Evaporated Milk Association sent out. with the 
usual “free of charge” and “for educational purposes only” line of bunk. 
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BELOIT EDITOR STIRS 
BOOZE UNDERWORLD 


Connivance of Police and Lawyers with 
Criminals Charged by Weekly— 
Stone Hurled Into Editor’s 
Home as Warning 


Another Mid-Western newspaper ed- 
itor whose indignation at collusion be- 
tween law-breakers and those sworn to 
enforce the law expressed itself in his 
newspaper’s columns finds himself facing 
threats of violence and death, which last 
week took the form of a large stone 
tossed through the front window of his 
home. 

The editor is Blaine Hansen. His 
newspaper is the Beloit (Wis.) Inde- 
pendent, a weekly established in July, 
1923. His targets of editorial denuncia- 
tion have been bootleggers, a certain firm 
of lawyers which regularly defend them 
in court, and a police official charged 
with receiving bribes and conniving with 
law-breakers. 

Following the stone-hurling episode, 
Epitor & PuBLISHER asked Mr. Han- 
sen for a description of his fight against 
the local underworld. His reply, re- 
ceived by telegraph Nov. 9, follows: 

“Shortly after the Beloit Independent 
was founded July 13, 1923, I became in- 
terested in the booze sittiation in Beloit. 
I soon noticed that whenever bootleggers 
were taken into court, a certain law firm 
always defended them so that it became 
a case of the state and the police fight- 
ing the attorney for the criminals rather 
than the crooks themselves, This firm 
had me arrested in Aug, 1924, on 
criminal libel charges, because I recom- 
mended, that lawyers who made a 
specialty of defending bootleggers be put 
in the same class as the bootleggers. 

“Actions are still pending against me 
in the Rock County Circuit Court. 

“Patrolmen came to my office a few 
weeks ago with charges of corruption 
in the police department involving a 
captain. They charged him with bribery, 
booze-handling, and otherwise conniving 
with bootleggers to defeat the law. Im- 
mediately after the issue was published, 
the captain had me arrested on a 
criminal libel charge. The police com- 
mission called a hearing and suspended 
the captain. The case is still. pending. 

“The patrolmen who made the charges 
in my paper received an-anonymous let- 
ter advising them to ‘keep still or get 
out of town, or you will be filled full of 
lead.’ 

“Early on the following Sunday morn- 
ing, my wife and I were awakened by the 
thud of a heavy weight and crashing 
glass on the lower floor of our house. 
We saw men leave the front of the house 
in an automobile. Our first thought was 
of a bomb and we waited for the house 
to blow up. We went down after a few 
minutes and found a large stone. A de- 
tective tells me that it was meant as a 
warning. 

“A neighbor said he had seen men 
loitering’ in the back yards some nights 
before, who fled when our car drove in. 

“T am going through with the - case 
now before the police commission and 
the bootleggers are already beginning to 
pack up and leave. My answer to the 
warning of the stone, as printed in the 
last issue of the Independent, follows: 

“Ts unfair to make accusations when 
the identity of the assailant is unknown, 
hence this newspaper refrains from mak- 
ing any accusation. Nevertheless it 
takes this opportunity to inform those 
who may be to blame for the outrage 
that nothing they have done or may do 
in the future will alter in one iota our 
determination to’ carry through this fight 
for a clean-up in Beloit... That is our 
answer and our only answer to the 
missile hurled through the front window 
of our home on last Sunday morning.,’” 


JOINS CLASSIFIED STAFF 


C. E. Phillips has been added to the 
classified advertising department of the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner. For the 
past three years Phillips has been on the 
advertising staff of Delineator. 
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OF INDIANA JURORS 


Vincennes Editor Holds in Abeyance 


His Own Investigation of State Po- 
litical Evils While Grand 


Jury Sits 


Thomas H, Adams, Vincennes (Ind.) 
Commercial editor and publisher and 
head of the probe committee of the 
Indiana Republican Editorial Association, 
whose charges of wholesale corruption 
and Ku Klux Klan influence in Indiana 
political life started a grand jury investi- 
gation and also a probe by the Reed 
senatorial committee, announces that he 
“has faith in the integrity of the grand 
jury,’ and has let his own investigation 
rest for the present. The grand jury 
inquiry has been resumed at Indianapolis 
and many officials high in state and city 
office have appeared. The probe hinges 
on the alleged control of the Indiana Leg- 
islature in 1924 and 1925 by D. C. Steph- 
enson, former head of the Indiana Klan 
and now serving a life sentence in the 
‘State prison for murder. 

Mr. Adams, who went back to_ his 
home for election. week, has returned to 
Indianapolis. 

No , further developments have been 
reached in the $1,000,000 damage suit of 
Mayor John L. Duvall of Indianapolis 
against the Indianapolis Times, and 
Chicago Tribune and others charging 
conspiracy to slander after the Times 
printed a facsmile of a purported “con- 
tract letter’ between Duval and Steph- 
enson, promising liberal patronage if 
Stephenson would assure Klan support in 
Duvyall’s election. Mayor Duvall denies 
the entire letter and calls it a forgery, 
and the defendants have been ordered by 
Judge James M. Leathers of Superior 
court to produce the original of the “con- 
tract letter.” The original has not been 
submitted, however, and it is the opinion 
in Indianapolis editorial circles that the 
damage suit will not be pressed. 


CHURCH CAMPAIGN PLANNED 


National Drive Discussed at Publicity 
Meeting in Chicago 


Plans. were outlined for a national 
church publicity campaign, promoted by 
1,000 professional advertising writers and 
250 advertising clubs, with the co-oper- 
ation of a committee of 100 of the lead- 
ing men of America and 100 pastors ot 
the largest and most successful city 
churches, at the ninth annual church pub- 
licity conference under the auspices of the 
Chicago Church federation and the ad- 
vertising council of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce. 

The Rev. Charles Stelzle of New York, 
chairman of the church advertising de- 
partment of the International Advertising 
association, outlined the publicity program 
in a tall to the delegates. 

“Our aim will be to advertise religion 
and not simply the church,” he said. “The 
church is not a reform organization, not 
a social club, nor a political party, but 
it has a monopoly on the cure for sin. 

Dr. J. T. B. Smith, chairman of the 
church publicity commission of the Chi- 
cago Church federation, and Homer C. 
Buckley of the Buckley-Dement advertis- 
ing company, presided at the conference. 


BULLETIN ISSUES ROUTE LISTS 


The Philadelphia Bulletin has just is- 
sued a set of route lists for salesmen 
covering Philadelphia and Camden as a 
service to its national advertisers. The 
lists are pocket size and contain key maps 
of the districts listed. ‘Dealers are ar- 
ranged by routes, making it easy for 
salesmen to call on them in order. The 
lists cover Electrical Goods and Radio 
Supplies Dealers, Women’s Apparel and 
Specialty Shops, Cigar and Tobacco 
Dealers, Hardware and Housefurnishing, 
Confectioners, Drugs and Sundries. Ad- 
ditional lists covering Men’s Wear, Gro- 
cers, Musical Goods, Shoe Dealers, and 
Automobiles and Accessories will be 
issued. 
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ADAMS AWAITS VERDICT DAILY’S PUBLIC SERVICE OFFICE SERVED 
1,022,733 PERSONS LAST YEAR 


Chicago Tribune Forced to Provide Larger Quarters for De- 
partment Which “Just Grew” from a One-Man 
Basis—Now Has 13 Employes 


New public service office in basement of Tribune Want Ad office, showing 
general filing cabinets. 


HE Public Service Office, formerly 

the Public Service Bureau, of the 
Chicago Tribune, has again moved to 
larger quarters and now occupies the 
basement and sub-basement of the Trib- 
une’s former building at Madison and 
Dearborn Streets, now the Union Trust 
Building. 

The Public Service Office last year 
served 1,022,733 persons, and will far sur- 
pass that figure for this year, it is ex- 
pected. The office furnishes information 
on every conceivable subject to the gen- 
eral public, and dispenses architectural 
books, auto maps, auto letters, fishing 
licenses, football schedules, “Line” 
Books, news pictures, radio books, and 
dozens of other books and pamphlets 
published by the Tribune. 

The new quarters of the Public Service 
Office has a floor space in both the base- 
ment and sub-basement of 88 feet by 66 
feet, and is furnished throughout in wal- 
nut. In the office are desks for general 
information, a resorts and schools bu- 
reau, Western Union, a tourists’ bureau, 
and sound-proof phone booths. 

The Public Service Office employs 12 
men and one woman, and furnishes for 
the use of the public, files of the Tribune 
and Liberty magazine takes subscriptions 
for the paper, makes minor adjustments, 
and gives almost every kind of informa- 
tion sought. On certain occasions, other 
services will be added. For instance, at 
Christmas time the Tribune’s good-fel- 
low campaign will be conducted from the 
Public Service Office. 

The counters, literature racks, metal 
files, desks, waste baskets, all are in wal- 
nut. The air of the offices is filtered and 
washed and kept at about 70 degrees all 
year. 

The Public Service Office had its ori- 
gin as a one-man contact with the public, 
sponsored by the editorial department of 
the Tribune. In 1921 Parke Brown, of 
the local room, was established in a cor- 
ner of the want-ad store as the loop city 
editor. The only records now available 
indicate that Mr. Brown’s duties were al- 
most wholly of an editorial nature. 

When the loop editorial office had been 
functioning for a short time, Mr. Brown 
was given an assistant. Miss Emma Jean 
Drymiller. She distributed free depart- 
mental publications and dispensed general 
information. 

In 1922 the Illinois bonus went into ef- 
fect, and it became necessary to employ 


several people in the loop editor’s of- 
fice to assist ex-service men in applying 
for the bonus. From this time on the 
office was called upon to perform a great 
many services not of an editorial nature. 
Mr. Brown was called back to the local 
room, and at Capt. Patterson’s sugges- 
tion, the loop city editor’s office, the name 
of which was changed to the Public 
Service Bureau, was placed under the 
direction of J. M. Cleary, director of the 
business survey. H. W. Donaldson was 
appointed manager. 

In March, 1923, the Public Service Bu- 
reau moved into the store space at 11 
South Dearborn Street, because of the 
many new functions it was called upon to 
perform, and it has grown steadily since. 
An information office is also maintained 
in the Tribune Tower, with a man in 
charge and several more dispensing in- 
formation in the circulation department. 

“When our bureau first opened,” Mr. 
Donaldson says, “the executive who was 
most responsible for its establishment re- 
ferred to it as a ‘shot in the dark.’ And 
it was. I should be hard pressed to name 
one subscriber or one advertiser whose 
interest in the paper could be traced di- 
rectly to the Public Service Office. But 
the value of the service bureau to its pa- 
per is just as intangible and as incapable 
of estimate as are the advantages of li- 
braries. 

“In the Travel Bureau, we have a racwx 
containing time tables of all the larger 
railroads in the United States; all of the 
steamship lines operating on the Great 
Lakes, and all the ocean lines whose ships 
sail from American ports to Europe, 
Asia and South America. In addition to 
the time tables, we always have three or 
four racks of useful. beautifully illus- 
trated literature, which is furnished us 
by the transportation companies of the 
United States. or in some cases, a for- 
eign country.” 
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BECKMAN JOINS FARM PAPER 


F, W. Beckman, for 15 vears head of 
the agricultural journalism department of 
Iowa State College, Ames, Ia., has re- 
signed to become managing editor of the 
Farmer’s Wife. St. Paul, Minn., the first 
of the year. Mr. Beckman has been an 
Iowa newspaper man all his life, serving 
eight years as managing editor of the 
Des Moines Register and later associate 
editor of the Register before joining the 
Iowa State College staff in 191], - 
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EMPLOYES BUYING INTO— 


NEW YORK SUN 


Dewart Permits Members of Staff to 


Purchase 8 Per Cent Stock on 
Instalment Plan—Many 
Take Advantage 


William T. Dewart, president of the 
New York Sun, is permitting employes 
to buy 8 per cent preferred cumulative 
shares in the publishing corporation on 
the instalment plan as the first step 
toward mutualization of that newspaper 
according to the wishes of the late Frank 
A. Munsey. His first intention had been 
to’ offer the shares for cash, as an- 
nounced previously in Eprtor & Pus- 
LISHER, but he altered his decision when 
large numbers expressed a desire to buy 
on easy payments. 


’ The shares have a par value of $100. 


The preferred issue will total $3,000,000, 
of which $2,000,000 will be sold at this 
time. Members of the Sun’s staff will be 
given a year in which to pay for shares 
they wish to buy, with weekly payments 
being taken off the pay checks. Tempo- 
rary stock certificates will be issued 
within 10 days and the plan will then go 
into operation. 


N othing has yet been done toward 
mutualization of the New Vork Evening 
Telegram, which was also purchased by 
Mr. Dewart from the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, residuary legatee of the 
Munsey estate. 


BRIDGEPORT PAPERS MERGED 


Star and Times Combined Follows 
Purchase by Latter Daily 


The Bridgeport (Conn.) Star has been 
purchased by the owners of the Bridge- 
port (Conn.) Times and the paper is 
now operating from the old Star plant, 
at present carrying both names but later 
to become the Star-Times. 

The consolidation of the Papers was 
effected by the payment of nearly $250,000 
to George B. Clark, publisher of the Star. 
Few changes have been made in the va- 
rious staffs as yet, although J. Edward 
Elliott, former editor of the Bridgeport 
Standard, purchased and suspended nearly 
a decade ago by the Bridgeport Post, but 
of recent years editor of a trade paper 
for the Raybestos Company, has been 
added to the editorial department in re- 
placement of Lynn W. Wilson, recent 
editor of the Star. Wilson’s son, Curtis 
Wilson, former Star city editor, has 


| 
| 
| 


joined the desk staff of the Bridgeport | 


Telegram. 


The merger leaves the afternoon field 
to two papers in Bridgeport. The Tele- 
gram is the sole morning edition. On 
Sunday there are the Sunday Post and the 
Bridgeport Herald. 


| 
| 
| 


The Bridgeport Times was the out-_ 


growth of the old Bridgeport Eveni 
Farmer, established in 170, ai 


ADVERTISING FOR BEVERAGES 


_ Delegates attending’ the annual conven- 
tion of the American Bottlers of Carbon- 
ated Beverages at Buffalo were informed 
more than $1,049,000 of a proposed $2,- 
000,000 fund has been raised to conduct 
a national advertising campaign for such 
products. Carl A. Jones of Bristol, Va., 
is chairman of the association’s advertis- 
ing committee. The advertising plan is 
now being prepared and the campaign will 
be launched as soon as the association 
officers believe that its adequate financing 
has been assured. 


CHANGES ON CHICAGO H.-E. 
R. C. Cornell of Los Angeles has been 


appointed city editor of the Chicago © 


Herald & Examiner. He was formerly 
sporting editor and later news editor be- 
fore going to Los Angeles in 1922. 
Cornell has been with the Hearst organ- 
ization for 25 years. Frank Carson, 


executive news editor of the paper, has 
been appointed assistant managing editor. © 
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‘The Growing Popularity 
of the Baltimore News 


(another chapter) 


of achievement in the story of the growing popularity of 


| or just like a serial story; each month writes a new chapter 
the Baltimore News! 


October’s record is an increase of 20,010 in circulation and 
an increase of 32,253 lines of local advertising! 


This swing of popular favor toward the Baltimore News has 
been going on steadily for over a year; it shows the people of 
Baltimore like an aggressive, well-illustrated paper like the 
News; they not only buy the paper, but they support its 
advertisers with results. 


Wise Coverage 


You can now cover as many or more homes 
in the Baltimore territory with the Baltimore 
News as with any other evening paper and you 
are not forced to buy a morning paper of 
largely duplicating circulation—and you can’t 
cover Baltimore without the News. 


125,828 


Average Net Paid Daily Circulation, October, 1926 
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CAST AWAY THE CUTWORN TRADITIONS, 
AD MEN ADVISE NEW ENGLAND 


Region Is Not Slipping Industrially, Declares Robert Lincoln 
O’Brien—Clyne of New Haven Advanced to Presi- 
dency of District Body 


ORCESTER, MASS., Nov. 9.—Five 

hundred delegates from sixteen cities 
were present at the two-day annual con- 
vention of . the 
New England 
Advertising 
Clubs, which 
came to a close 
late this after- 
noon after one of 
the most success- 
ful conclaves in 
the history of the 
seven - year - old 
organization. 

Abandonment 
of old New Eng- 
land traditions in 
industry and bus- 
iness was urged 
as the keynote of 
the advertising men’s policy. 

John H. Clyne, an advertising execu- 
tive of the New Haven Journal-Courier, 
was elected chairman to succeed John W. 
Longnecker of Hartford, at the annual 
business meeting this afternoon. Mr. 
Clyne has been secretary-treasurer for 
the past year. 

Major P. F. O'Keefe, president of the 
Boston Advertising Club, was elected to 
serve as second member from the New 
England district for the international 
commission. I. B. Myers of the Water- 
bury Republican American was named 
secretary-treasurer to replace Mr. Clyne. 
The elections were unanimous. 

Following the routine of registration, 
which occupied the greater part of Mon- 
day morning, the association was form- 
ally called to order at a noon luncheon 
at the Bancroft Hotel. George H. John- 
son, president of the Worcester Advertis- 
ing Club, presided, and introduced Mayor 
Michael J. O’Hara, who delivered an 
address of welcome. The response was 
by Mr. Longnecker, retiring New Eng- 
land chairman, who was followed by C. 
King Woodbridge, president of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association. 

“Local Merchants,” declared Mr. Wood- 
bridge, after stressing the need of local 
advertising, “spend 40 percent of the 
$1,300,000,000 invested each year by 
United States advertisers. About 57 per- 
cent of this amount is spent on newspaper 
advertising. The 40 percent can be in- 
creased for local newspapers.” 

Robert Lincoln: O’Brien, editor of the 
Boston Herald, chief speaker at the Mon- 
day afternoon session, was optimistic 
concerning the industrial outlook for New 
England. “New England is far from 
‘slipping’ industrially,’ Mr. O’Brien as- 
serted. “In the past fifty years many 
industries have been leaving New Eng- 
land. But more and more have been 
coming here to take their places. Proper 
and scientific advertising will establish 


BAA eS 
Mr. EDITOR: 


You can increase 
Circulation with 


Motion Pictures! 


Bass has shown dozens of newspapers how to 
use motion pictures in conjunction with local 
events. Pulls big! 


Write today 
for information 


about the marvelous new B. & H, Eyemo, 
Automatic hand-held camera for professional 
motion pictures, Also detailed data, cost of 
Producing and free catalogues, 


Bass Camera Co. 
109 North Dearborn Street 
EYEMO DIVISION CHICAGO, ILL. 


UNO. CARB aR cas esse: arrearage maar 


Joun H. Ciyne 


any business or commercial enterprise 
here.” 

Marcus L. Urann, president of the 
United Cape Cod Cranberry Co., the 
second Monday afternoon speaker, told 
an interesting story of how advertising 
had “put the New England cranberry on 
the map.” Herbert Metz, advertising 
manager of the Graybar. Electric Co., out- 
lined a parallel case in explaining the 
launching of his company with well- 
planned advertising. Walter S. Ashby, 
advertising counselor of Manitou, Col., 
spoke on “Dealer Co-operation, How to 
Get It and Hold It.” 

The annual banquet and frolic was 
Monday night with George F. Booth, 
publisher of the Telegram-Gazette, as 
toastmaster. Franklin Collier, Boston 
American cartoonist and creator of “Otto 
Grow,” entertained with a taik on 
“Humor in Advertising,’ and gave a 
number of illustrations drawn before his 
audience. Capt. Irving O’Hay, U. S. 
Army, retired, spoke on his experiences, 
after which there was dancing. 

“New England offers a ripe field for 
the talents of the advertising man,’ de- 
clared Harry B. Kirkland of Newton 
Center, Mass., advertising expert, at the 
Tuesday afternoon session. “A buying 
era has passed and a selling era begun. 
New England progress hinges on vision, 
understanding, cooperation, courage and 
will to succeed. Advertising can and will 
accomplish this.” 

Paul M. Mazur of Lehman Brothers, 
New York, spoke on the functions of a 
publicity department in a department 
store . Other speakers were Allen B. 
McIntire, New England manager of 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn; Marion 
Hertha Clarke of Albert Frank & Co. of 
Boston; M. L. Wilson, vice-president of 
the Blackman Co. of New York; Neil 
Borden, assistant professor of Advertising 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration; and G. W. Freeman 
of Doremus & Co. of New York. 

The next convention will be held in 
Boston, next November. 


Second Love 
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AIDS FLORIDA SUFFERERS 


For the relief of sufferers of the hur- 
ricane which swept Florida, the Chugai 
Shogyo Shimpo (International Journal of 
Commerce), Japan, has forwarded 86,300 
yen to the Japanese Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, Tsuneo Matsudaira. The sum 
represented the contributions of 40,000 
Japanese in all walks of life, most of 
them influenced by recollections of the aid 
extended them in their own great trouble, 
the earthquake and fire of 1923, 


CHICAGO SEEKING BAN 
ON PISTOL ADS 


State Law to Be Urged by Chicago City 
Council—Also Studying Ordinance 
to Stop Sale of Fire- 
arm Silencers 


To forbid circulation in any way in 
Illinois of any magazines, newspapers or 
other periodicals that publish advertise- 
ments of pistols, revolvers or other fire- 
arms, a proposed State law, is being de- 
veloped by members of the judiciary 
committee of the Chicago City Council. 

A resolution introduced by John 
Toman, alderman, and accepted by the 
Council, at its first fall meeting, directed 
that the judiciary committee, of which 
Jacob Arvey is chairman, gather facts 
upon which to base reasons for need of 
such a law and that the committee pre- 
pare a bill with a view of obtaining per- 
mission from the State for Chicago and 
other cities to stop distribution of peri- 
odicals with firearm advertisements. 

The judiciary committee is also work- 
ing on an ordinance, suggested by Mr. 
Toman, to forbid manufacture or distri- 
bution here of any so-called silencers to 
deaden the report of a firearm. That the 
advertisements and the silencers are an 
aid to promotion of crime was the charge 
of Mr. Toman. 

“Suitable legislation, if enacted into 
law, would help to stop indiscriminate 
sale of firearms by mail order houses in 
Illinois and outside of the state,” stated 
the resolution presented to the council. 


Who remembers the time when fellows 
had to go to a burlesque show to see 
what they wanted to see?—Florence 


(Ala.) Herald. 


your part. 


340 Madison Avenue 


for wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility—use Certifieds 
MADE IN THE U.S. A. 


For Clean Printing 
: Use Certifieds 


Certified COLD Stereo- 
typing is not merely simpli- 
fied stereotyping. 


With simplicity goes cleanly 
and clearly printed half- 
tones and type matter. 


Why not find out all about 
it—there’s no obligation on 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 


GREAT LONDON MERGER 
PENDING 


Berry Brothers, Publishers of London 
and Manchester Papers, Negotiating 
for Purchase of Amalga- 
mated Press, Ltd. 


Berry Brothers, who, as already an- 
nounced in Eprror & PuBLisHER, have 
just completed, the purchase of the Lon- 
don Daily Sketch and the Illustrated 
Sunday Herald, are negotiating for the 
purchase of the Amalgamated Press, Ltd. 
The purchase price of the Daily Sketch, 
which has bought and consolidated the 
Daily Graphic, was £1,250,000. The 
Amalgamated Press was founded by 
Lord Nortchliffe and his brother, Vis- 
count Rothermere, and now owns and 
publishes more than 100 periodicals, and 
has an authorized capital of £3,800,000. 
Sir William Berry and his brother sf 
Gomer Berry, own also the Sunday 
Times, the Manchester Sunday C. hronicle, 
the Manchester Daily Dispatch, the Lon- 
don Financial Times, etc., and the peri- 
odical and magazine publishing firms of 
Cassell and Company, Ltd., and Weldon’s 
Ltd., and hold large interests in other 
provincial publications. 
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What Quality 
Readers Buy 


Quality readers alone buy advertised products 
| high and low in price. 


Quality readers discriminate in purchases. 
They buy—and remember—trade-marked ad- 
vertised articles when convinced of quality. 
They seek low prices, but demand quality. 
They prefer advertised to non-advertised goods. 
They alone can buy at the highest price levels. 


Quality readers set buying habits. To ac- 
quire the good-will of such purchasers is the 
foundation of merchandising success. 


| The New York Times has the greatest num- | 
ber of readers of high quality of any newspaper 
in the world. Its censored advertising columns 
have the solid confidence of these readers. The 
Times is advertising leader in volume and char- 
acter of advertising. 


«Che New York Times 


Circulation Advertising 
Average daily and 9,248,622 lines more than the, 
Sunday, net paid second New Vork news- 
391,465 copies. paper in 10 months, 1926. 


* The New York Times advertising columns are as clean and free and fair as | 
its news. They whet the appetite of the average reader by showing him day after day 
and year after year what useful and lovely things he can buy with his money, what 
profitable savings he can make in his income, how he can get ahead materially or spiritually 
by patronizing the advertisers in its columns. 
Emporia, Kansas. 


* * *~WIELIAM: ALLEN WHITE, 
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McKELLAR WILL FIGHT FOR 1920 RATES 
ON SECOND CLASS POSTAGE 


Serves Notice on Sub-Committee of Senate That He Dissents 
from Moses Bill, Which Has New’s 
Approval 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 10.—Opinions 

clashed over the proposals for 
postal rate legislation at an executive ses- 
sion today of the special Congressional 
sub-committee on postal rates, Senator 
George H. Moses chairman. 

The Moses bill, which was introduced 
at the last session and reported from the 
special joint sub-committee, was discussed. 
The majority of the sub-committee and 
Postmaster-General: New, who appeared, 
favor this measure, but Senator McKel- 
lar of Tennessee declared that he would 
urge in the short session a bill which 
would restore rates on newspapers and 
magazines to the 1920 basis. 

The sub-committee adjourned, subject 
to call by the chair without action, but it 
is clear that there is controversy ahead 
if an attempt is made this winter to pass 
any form of a postal rate bill. 

The Moses bill is intended to make 
some comparatively minor changes in the 
1925 law. It would restore the one-cent 
rate on private mailing cards, make the 
rate on transient second-class matter one 
cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof and bring about several other 
changes. 

Mr. New submitted a report on the 
postal revenues for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1926, showing total revenues of 
$659,819,801.03, this being a net increase 
of $60,228,323.49 over the revenues for 
the fiscal year 1925. 

The chief items of increase were from 
sales of stamps and other stamped paper, 
$44,953,096.31; second-class postage paid 
in money, $2,366,757.04; first, second, 


third and fourth-class postage paid in 
money under permit, $8,538,253.78; reve- 
nue from money-order business, $3,585,- 
093.25. 

Mr. New is opposed to reducing the 
rates on newspapers and magazines to the 
1920 basis, as urged by Senator McKel- 
lar. Mr. New pointed out that a total 
revenue of $673,876,987 was forecast by 
the department for the fiscal year 1926 
and the actual revenues fell $13,814,017 
short of that amount. 

“The actual revenue from ordinary 
mail matter,” he said, “proved to be 3.89 
per cent less than expected. First-class 
mail failed to meet expectations by near- 
ly $7,000,000, third-class by $5,000,000, 
and fourth-class by nearly $10,000,000. 
On the other hand, revenues from sec- 
ond-class pound rate matter, money order 
service, postal savings and miscellaneous 
sources exceeded expectations, making 
the net difference somewhat less than 
$14,000,000.” 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. New 
also said: 

“The reduced revenue from  second- 
class transient matter is obviously due, 
in a measure at least, to patrons making 
use of the special handling service, in 
lieu of the special delivery service. 

“In the case of first-class matter the 
revenues fall short of expectations to the 
extent of more than $6,000,000. Presum- 
ably the practical elimination of the post 
card as an advertising medium, due to 
the increase in rate from one cent to two 
cents, is the principal contributing fac- 
tory 


STONE LANTERN GIFT 
TO MISSOURI SCHOOL 


Japanese Ambassador Makes Presenta- 
tion to Journalism Department— 
Press Lauded as an En- 
lightening Force 


“In this stone lantern I see a miniature 
lighthouse. It illuminates the darkness, 
even as the press illuminates society. 
Hewn from stone, it is indestructible, and 
it braves storm and defies stress, just as 
the press stands its ground against ob- 
struction, oppression, and _ persecution. 
And as the light that burns within the 
lantern is a holy light, the ideals which 
are the driving force of the press must be 
pure and unselfish if it is to perform its 
proper function as an agency of enlighten- 
ment.” 

Thus Tsuneo Matsudaira, Japanese 
Ambassador to the United States, pic- 
tured the meaning of the stone lantern 
which his country presented to the school 
of journalism of the University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Noy. 9. The lantern 
was the gift of the American-Japanese 
Society of Tokio and was presented at 


Ambassador Matsudaira wore the robes 
of the Imperial Japanese University of 
Tokio as he was escorted by President 
Brooks to a place on the steps of the 
administration building. Escorted by 
students and faculty the party moved to 
Jay H. Neff Hall, where the formal pre- 
sentation was made. 

H. J. Blanton, chairman of the board 
of curators, and publisher of the Paris 
(Mo.) Monroe County Appeal, accepted 
the lantern on behalf of the University. 


“It is significant that your gift was 
made to the School of Journalism because 
I have come to see in the newspapers of 
our world the key to nearly every inter- 
national misunderstanding,” he — said. 
“More and more there are discouraging 
rumors, wild statements, and dangerous 
appeals to prejudice, weapons the de- 
magogue and designing man have used all 
down the ages for the disruption of 
neighborly relations between individuals 
and nations. 

“More and more they are insisting upon 
facts and exalting the truth, knowing that 
the truth, as one of our great religious 
teachers has said, will make us free—free 


13, 
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Japan’s gift to Missouri school 


from the doubts, suspicions and misunder- 
standings that have led so many people 
into wars they otherwise would have 
escaped, and into hatreds which persisted 
with ruinous consequences to the third 
and fourth generations.” 


The price of anthracite is up again this 
year probably because it naturally costs 
more to work the mines than to keep them 
idle—J, J. Montague in New York Her- 
ald Tribune. 
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KEEGAN LEAVES WORLD 


Bronx Man Resigns to Take Political 
Job After 20 Years’ Service 


Charles’ E. Keegan, for 20 years a 
member of the New York Evening W orld 
staff, has resigned to become assistant 
to Aldermanic 
President McKee. 


More than 125 
members of the 
Manhattan and 
Bronx Copy Club, 
an organization 
of newspaper 
men, honored him 
at a dinner Mon- 
day night. Mr. 
Keegan is a for- 
mer president of 
the club. 

Keegan joined 
the Evening 
World 20 years 
ago, and since 
1913 has covered the Bronx. He is ac- 
tive in politics and is secretary of the 
Pontiac Democratic Club. 


Among the guests of honor were Mr. 
McKee, District Attorney McGeehan, 
Sheriff Lester Patterson and Magistrate 
Albert Vitale. Congressman Frank 
Oliver was toastmaster. 

James F, O’Connor, on behalf of the 
organization, presented Mr. Keegan an 
expensive silver set, while District At- 
torney McGeehan was called upon to 
present a clock to Charles Brodie, who 
succeeds Mr. Keegan as the Bronx rep- 
resentative of the Evening World. 


Cas. E. Kreecan 


20,000 more 
for 2 cents 


If you charged $10,000 for 36,000 units of your 
product you would charge about $15,000 for 56,000 
units or 57% more, wouldn’t you? 


The Akron Beacon Journal is selling 56,261 circu- 
lation ngw for the same price that they charged for 


35,788 
38,176 
39,193 


40,558 
42,209 


45,727 
47,254 


51,925 


36,788 circulation four years 
ago. 


On January 1, 1927, the rate 
will be increased two cents 
per line on R. O. P., making 
an increase of 20% in rate to 
take care of a raise of 57% in 
circulation. 
portionate, but quite favor- 
able to the space buyer. 


This is dispro- 


This gain is a healthy growth 


in a thriving city as is shown 


56,261 


Circulation by six month 
periods from Oct. 30, 1922, 
to Oct. 30, 1926, i 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


First in News, Advertising, and Circulation 


by the steadiness of the in- 
crease in the circulation fig- 
ures given. 


the suggestion of the foreign office of 
Japan. 

Before officials of the university, the 
entire student body, the R. O. T. C., in 
full uniform and a huge crowd of former . 
students, the presentation was made. 
Afterwards the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws was conferred upon the Am- 
bassador by President Stratton D. Brooks. 

C. L. Hobart, president of the Missouri 
Press Association and editor of the 
Holden (Mo.) Progress, and a special 
committee appointed by the association 
at its September meeting in Cape Girar- 


STORY, BROOKS, and FINLEY, Representatives 


deau, attended the ceremonies. The : - 

members were: Will H. Zorn, West New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Los Angeles 
Plains Gazette; Mrs. Frances Jacobi- San Francisco 

O’Meara, Martinsburg Monitor: Miss 

Pearl Peters, Monett Times; B. Ray 


Franklin, Jefferson City Capital News. 
E. H. Winter of the Warrenton (Mo.) 
Banner, former president of the Missouri 
Press Association, also attended. 


Ist in Ohio—8th in U.S, fea eke ae papers 
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The Youngstown Telegram, 
a Scripps-Howard news- 
paper, is first in city circu- 
lation, first in suburban 
circulation, first in country 
circulation, first in total 
circulation. 35,014 A. B. C., 
September 30, 1920. 


| 


Represente d by ALLIED NEWSPAPERS. INC., 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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RADIO PROGRAM SYNDICATION SEEN AS 
SOLUTION OF AIR MUDDLE 


Best Talent Obtained by Central Company Will Settle Rights to 
Stations, Radio Editor Believes—Local Stations 
Will Concentrate at Home 


By E. M. BOYD, 
Radio Editor, Cincinnati Enquirer 


(THE day of syndicated programs, sup- 

plied by several large broadcasting 
stations, and non-dependent on the adver- 
tiser, is near at hand, 

Whether or not listeners have observed 
it, nevertheless it is obvious that condi- 
tions of radio broadcasting are in a 
transition stage which marks a distinct 
trend to that end. Prophecy at this 
stage of development of an industry so 
young that it has not yet been weaned 
may not be rash, but anyhow the notion 
is worth speculating on. 

Briefly, it is that the highest type, each 
in its respective class, of musical, literary 
or other form of instructive or entertain- 
ment programs in the future will be pro- 
vided by a few great broadcasting clear- 
ing houses. The outstanding pioneers 
best known in this field are WEAF and 
its chain, and WJZ and the stations which 
customarily are linked with it in a hook- 
up. There are other lesser ones. On the 
Pacific Coast is KGO and its chain. 

Surely the plan has its advantages for 
all concerned and at this writing we are 
unable to think of a single objection that 
may be advanced to it. It is manifest 
that WEAF, by having a long and grow- 
ing list of subscribers to its service is 
going to be increasingly able to provide 
better offerings. In the same way these 
offerings may be obtained by any broad- 
caster anywhere within practical range of 
telephone communication for a _ fixed 
charge, perhaps graded according to his 
power and the extent of his individual 
field. 

In any case the cost to the subscribing 

broadcasting station will be far below 
any sum for which he might duplicate 
the program in his own (studio. 
_ This form of providing radio programs 
is becoming highly specialized right now. 
At present the advertisers are paying most 
of the cost of the operation of the central 
supply broadcasters, but it is obvious, for 
many reasons that the supply station must 
eventually be independent of the adver- 
tiser, and the campaign of Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER against the liberal space given by 
newspapers to the press agents of these 
advertisers, and the awakening of these 
air advertisers to the fact that they are 
not receiving direct results from their 
appropriations for good-will programs 
will prove factors in bringing about this 
change, 

And why should not the highest forms 
of art represented by music and literature 
be carried to the nation through the 
medium of radio, as well as through the 
theater, the concert halls and books and 
periodical publications? In every way 
the public will be the gainer. The tre- 
mendous popularity of radio is bringing 
about the condition, and on the other 
hand, with the offering of superlatively 
ood programs the popularity of radio is 
bound to go’on increasing until the day 
will come when not to own a receiving 
set will be equivalent to an inability to 
read and write. The owner of a receiv- 
ing set and his family are not going to 
think any less of their set, and their 
interest is not going to wane when they 
know that the best in music, literature, 
drama and absolute entertainment are 
theirs for the bother of twisting the dials. 

The foregoing should not be taken as 
an argument that the local station’s pro- 
grams will pass. On the contrary, they 
will become as highly specialized as the 
syndicated programs. The individual 
station will continue to have special needs 
that must be met which can be accom- 
plished only by programs prepared by its 
own staff in its own studio. 

Doesn’t this inevitable state of affairs 
suggest something? 

In our minds the condition is exactly 
paralleled by the daily newspaper. The 
same problems will be met and solved in 


pretty much the same way. Here is a 
supply ‘broadcaster who specializes in 
the higher grade of operatic music. He 
will gather about him the world’s greatest 
singers. He will have on his salary list 
the greatest conductors. For a com- 
paratively small sum any broadcaster 
may be provided with any concert or 
opera presented by the supply company. 


It costs the great news gathering or- 
ganizations vast sums of money to col- 
lect the world news, but when the cost 
is divided around among the hundreds of 
newspapers which publish this news, the 
amount is comparatively small for the 
individual newspaper. And so on in the 
different forms of radio purveying—an- 
other central station will maintain the 
greatest of symphony orchestras; another 
will devote itself to operettas, musical 
comedies and other forms of a lighter 
nature. And so on, in every field of gen- 
eral interest. 

And just as the newspaper wouldn’t 
be a newspaper if it neglected its local 
field, a large part of the time of every 
individual broadcaster will be devoted to 
its strictly local programs. Perhaps in 
that day, which is to dawn very soon, a 
way will have been discovered of splitting 
up available air channels into infinitesimal 
bands, or two or more transmitters may 
transmit on the same frequency at the 
same time without interference, just as 
two messages may be sent now over one 
wire simultaneously without interference 
by the use of different potentials. Today 
broadcasters are providing the necessity 
for such an invention by trying to trans- 
mit at the same time on the same fre- 
quency, but no one as yet, alas! has 
discovered the device that will enable 
them to function separately without in- 
terference. 

Getting down to a concrete example, 
however, of what may be accomplished 
by such a system, consider the programs 
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Unlimited Quantities 
of Leads - Slugs - Plain Rules 


TACKS and stacks of leads, slugs 
and plain rules, in various sizes and 
lengths, pile up after a day’s run 

with the Elrod. 


Firm, strong material, with smooth 
surfaces and clean edges, comes out 
without let-up. Any man in your plant 
can easily learn to produce this work 
with an Elrod as this machine operates 
automatically and requires only occa- 
sional attention. 


You know what this abundant sup- 
ply of quality material means in results 
andtimesaved. Allyours, withan Elrod. 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 
2032 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 
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LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 
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provided by WEAF through locals. 
Who among the vast army of listeners 
would forego these offerings? Not one, 
of course. Nor does any of a local sta- 
tion’s programs suffer in any way by 
comparison with the syndicated pro- 
grams. On the contrary, the local sta- 
tion, knowing that certain hours will be 
filled in by programs of first-grade qual- 
ity, supplied by the syndicate to which it 
subscribes, is free to devote its energies 
and talents to the consideration and 
preparation of programs which are in 
keeping with its individual policies and 
which meet its own purposes. Thus the 
local’s army of friends enjoy superior 
programs both through the syndicate and 
through what may be said to correspond 
to the local department. What resource- 
ful leader in the radio industry will find 
it expedient to provide the radio syndi- 
cate service? It’s bound to come, 


PHOTOGRAPHERS ORGANIZE 


Mallen of Graphic Head of New York’s 
Latest Professional Body 


Newspaper photographers and editors 
of-news picture pages and supplements 
have organized the New York Photo 
Editors’ Association with these officers : 

Frank Mallen, Graphic, president; J. A. 
Nessensohn, Acme News, vice-president; 
Frank Gilloon, Times, secretary ; William 
White, Daily News, treasurer. Directors: 
Frank Ryberg, Daily News, chairman; 
William J. Bodin, Post; Vincent J. 
Palumbo, International News Pictures; 
Louis Walker, Mirror; Eugene O’Brien, 
Times Wide World; Joe Lyons, Sun; 
Morris Gilbert, Herald Tribune and 
George Kabel, Underwood & Underwood. 

The object of the organization is to 
remedy shortcomings in obtaining news 
photos, particularly of scheduled events, 
through conferences with promoters or 
committees of arrangements, and to fa- 
cilitate in every way possible the work of 
news photographers. 


most exacting advertiser. 


San Francisco: 5 Third St. 
Atlanta: 41 Marietta St. 


Every Advertiser Wants 


Results 


HE newspaper that shows results has no trouble 
filling its advertising columns. One of the most 
important elements in the successful advertisement 
is the way in which it is presented to the readers. Shabby, 
out-at-the-elbows type or even out-of-style typefaces have 
difficulty in selling new Paris creations, and battered, worn 
and broken typefaces make it no small task to convey an 
atmosphere of freshness to a sale of millinery or frocks. 


Every line new and bright—every heading fresh, clear- 
cut and attractive on easily handled slugs—these are a few 
of the many advantages brought to you by the Ludlow. 


The Ludlow is conceded by many leading newspaper 
men to be the best method for setting ads and heads for 
any newspaper. Through many years of untiring service 
it has built up a reputation for efficiency, economy and 
speed that commends it to the careful attention of every 
newspaper publisher. Its wide range of popular typefaces 
in sizes up to full-width 72-point gives a variety of sizes 
and styles sufficient to meet the demands of even the 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


ENWRIGHT TELEGRAP: 
- SUSPENDS IN BOSTON 


Plant Sold, Publisher Informed Staff 
Bondholders Possession of 
Assets—Paper Succeeded 
Telegram Oct. 1 


in 


The Boston Telegraph suspended pi 
lication with its issue of Nov. 6 and 
assets are now in possession of the bot 
holders. Started as a tabloid Oct. 1 
Frederick W. Enwright, following 
involuntary petition in bankruptcy fi 
against the Boston Telegram, an even 
paper which Enwright had _publis! 
since 1920, the Telegraph was chang 
to standard size a week later and sg 
pended after a staff meeting at wh 
Enwright informed the employes that | 
plant had been sold and that if tt 
wished to continue publication, tt 
would have to find another printi 
establishment. 

A statement attributed to Enwris 
that he had sold the paper three wee 
ago to a group of Boston newspaper n 
could not be confirmed, nor could { 
names of any of the alleged purchas 
be learned, 


POWER COPY IN SOUTH 


Aggressive advertising campaigns 
the effort to increase the number of im: 
ufacturing plants in the respective cit 
are being conducted by Charlotte, 
leigh, Aberdeen and Asheville, N. ( 
Mobile, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; Mac 
and Atlanta, Ga., and Norfolk, Va. T 
states of. Georgia and Alabama as 
whole are being advertised. 


The United States Public Health Ser 
ice has issued a warning against circul 
garters that restrict circulation. “Th 
hurt circulation,” ventures Girlykins, 
Lady Reporter, “but they help adve 


tising.”—F. P. A. in New York Worla 


New York: 63 Park Row 
Boston: 470 Atlantic Ave. 


LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION UP TO 72-POINT 
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| Booth Papers Intensively, 
'/ cover this Territory of ; 
Great. Prosperity and unusual \ 
Buying Power 


To determine the basis of Michigan's great buying power study its 
present industrial position as a producer of wealth. Michigan is the 
acknowledged automobile center of the world, manufacturing two- 
thirds of the world’s motor car supply valued at over $1,500,000,000. 
Fifty-five plants are busily engaged in this great enterprise employing 
a vast army of skilled labor whose earning power is above $260,000,000 
annually. 


Second in importance is the gigantic industry supplying the parts and 
bodies, whose aggregate production is valued nearly one-half billion 
dollars. 


Then come the other industries, such as foundries and machine shops, 
engines and water wheels, iron and steel forgings, stoves, electric 
machinery, sheet metal goods, brass, lumber and timber, furniture, 
paper and pulp, chemicals, coal, iron ore and copper. All these indus- 
tries are the great source of Industrial Michigan’s productive wealth, 
and in total value represent nearly $4,000,000,000 in annual output. 


How Booth Newspapers Cover 
the State 


Booth’s 8 evening newspapers completely cover Industrial Michigan 
with the exception of Detroit. These papers not only enter the homes 
of over 250,000 families in the 8 leading cities but they reach out into 
the suburban territory and form one complete connecting link that 
blankets the State. 


The national advertiser can reach one million readers who are among 
the greatest buyers, per capita, in the country at very little cost. 


The Booth organization is ready to assist any advertiser anxious to 
Pe this great market. 
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THE BOOTH NEWSPAPERS 


Grand Rapids Press Saginaw News Courier Jackson Citizen Patriot Muskegon Chronicle 
Flint Daily Journal Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City TimesTribune Ann Arbor Times News 


BOOTH PUBLISHING CO. 
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HIGH PRESS WIRE RATES CHIEF BAR TO 
FAR EASTERN NEWSPAPERS 


Cable, Telegraph and Wireless Tolls Prohibitive for Most 
Papers, Writer Declares in Survey of Japanese and 
Chinese Fields—-Manila Favored by Navy Radio 


By MILES W. VAUGHN 


Far Eastern Manager, United Press 


(THE whole question of development of 

the press in the Far East is so closely 
linked with communications that any sur- 
vey of the situation must be read with 
these facts constantly in mind: 

1. Press rates between practically all 
Far Eastern countries and Europe and 
America are unbelievably high, averaging 
at least three times the rate between the 
United States and Europe. 

2. Press rates between Far East points, 
such as Tokio and Peking, Shanghai and 
Manila, or Hongkong and Surabaya or 
Batavia, are equally exorbitant, averag- 
ing nearly twice the rate from New York 
to London. 

3, Even when newspapers are able to 
pay the high rates communications often 
are slow and in many districts traffic must 
be handled roundabout fashion. Thus a 
message from Peking to Tokio usually is 
routed from Peking through Shanghai 
and Nagasaki, there being no satisfactory 
direct line. Traffic between Manila and 
Batavia or any of the other Java towns 
must be sent via Hongkong and Singa- 
pore, as the old Manila-Java cable, cut 
during the world war, never has been 
reopened’ pending a squabble as to who 
shall control it. : 

This lack of satisfactory communica- 
tions, and between many points mail as 
well as telegraphic service is unusually 
difficult and slow, has of course retarded 
the growth of the press tremendously— 
for the simple reason that newspapers 
have not been able to obtain the volume 
of news, especially foreign news from 
distant points, that is essential if they 
are to fulfill their function. 

Growth largely has been sporadic and 
haphazard and naturally has been great- 
est.in those points where the possibility 
of large circulations has enabled editors 
to go ahead and pay the enormous sums 
necessary for big news’ services, charging 
the expense against advertisers and sub- 
scribers. 

With this situation prevailing the press 
of Japan naturally has swept into a lead- 
ing position in the Far East, for the mate- 
rial development of Japan and its con- 
centrated population which makes han- 
dling of huge circulations comparatively 
easy, has given Japanese newspapers the 
money necessary to collect news, and 
satisfy their readers by giving them the 
world’s news today: 

It is no secret, however, that the press 

of Japan has suffered tremendously from 
the very high costs of foreign news, 
whch must be cabled in at an average 
price of near 30 cents gold a word. 
Japanese newspapers have been crusad- 
ing for months and years for a lower press 
rate, particularly to the United States, 
and an improvement in communications 
facilities. If they win the struggle, and 
new cable and radio facilities are pro- 
vided and rates cut to something like a 
reasonable price, the press in Japan be- 
lieves it will enter an era of tremendous 
development. 
* As things stand now some Japanese 
newspapers are among the greatest in 
the’ world, and by far the strongest both 
financially and editorially, in the Orient. 

Two newspapers, the Osaka Mainichi 
Shimbun and the Osaka Asahi Shimbun, 
have circulations of well over one million 
a day, seven days a week, and with both 
morning and afternoon week day editions. 

The Osaka Mainichi claims, and prob- 
ably has, the largest circulation in Japan 
and one of the largest in the world. Its 
morning edition press run averages about 
1,300,000 and the evening edition about the 
same. The newspaper has a fine plant 
with: modern equipment and an enormous 
battery of American high speed presses 
to handle its huge circulation. The paper 
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is largely hand set, as a minimum of 
4,000 Chinese and Japanese characters or 
ideographs are used in nearly every edi- 
tion. Type is cast on a Japanese invented 
machine and scores of girls are used in 
distributing used type. 

Distribution is by carrier and through 
branch offices in all principal cities of the 
Empire. Osaka is ideally located, near 
the center of Japan. Steamship docks 
and railway lines make it the economic 
heart of the Empire. Fleets of motor 
trucks take the newspaper to terminals 
and by morning the Mainichi can reach 
nearly all the main cities of Japan’s prin- 
cipal island, Hondo, on which Osaka and 
Tokio are located, as well as Korea and 
Kyushu. In addition the newspaper has 
an urban population of upwards of 3,000,- 
000 within an hour by steam and electric 
trains, of its plant. 

The Mainichi, as well as most of the 
other leading Japanese newspapers, has a 
strongly independent editorial policy. The 
newspaper, as developed by the present 
president of the Mainichi Company, H. 
Motoyama, has a tremendous influence on - 
opinion not only throughout the Japanese 
Empire but all over the world. It pub- 
lishes an English edition, so that the poli- 
cies of the paper may be conveyed daily 
to English speaking people. 

The Mainichi also owns the Nichi Nichi 
in Tokio, with a circulation of about 700,- 
000, The Tokio and Osaka plants are 
connected by direct telegraph and tele- 
phone systems for interchange of news. 

Organization of the Asahi is along 
much the same lines as the Mainichi, the 


Osaka edition covering western Hondo 


and the Tokio edition the capital and, the 
The Tokio edition is called the 
Tokio Asahi and now is building a big 


new plant. 


There are strong independent morning 
and evening newspapers in nearly every 
city of Japan, most of them depending 
on the news agencies for foreign and gen- 
eral news. In this field the Nippon 
Dempo Tsushinsha and the Nippon Shim- 
bun Rengosha are supreme, with Nippon 
Dempo probably in the stronger position 
in that it offers both foreign and domestic 
news services and has its own telephone 
system from one end of Japan to the 
other, enabling fast distribution of news 
to all cities of the main islands. 

Nippon Dempo has offices and corre- 
spondents in all the main cities of Japan, 
the Japanese possessions (Korea, For- 
mosa, etc.) and in China and foreign 
centers where. there are large Japanese 
colonies. For European and American 
news it co-operates with the United Press, 
relaying the United Press foreign serv- 
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Complete coverage 
with one paper. 
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ices from London and San Francisco. 

The agency serves all principal news- 
papers of the Japanese Empire and sup- 
plies various foreign publications with 
Japanese news. 

Nippon Shimbun Rengosha was or- 
ganized: a few months ago out of the 
old Kokusai news agency, originally a 
distributing agency for the Reuter for- 
eign news service in Japan. It is de- 
scribed as a co-operative concern with 
several leading Japanese newspapers as 
members. The agency co-operates with 
the Associated Press and the various off- 
cial and semi-official agencies of Europe, 
including Tass of Russia, Reuter of Eng- 
land, etc. Its foreign news service is filed 
direct from various points and relayed 
from the Reuter foreign news report in 
Shanghai. The agency does not yet deal 
in domestic news, although it plans to 
organize a domestic news service in 
future. F 

In the foreign owned, English language 
newspaper field the Japan Advertiser, 
owned by B. W. Fleisher, is widely 
known throughout the Far East. 

In the afternoon English language field 
the Japan Times, Japanese owned and 
edited, is widely known in Tokio. There 
are two English language newspapers in 
Kobe and one in Osaka, the English edi- 
tion of the Osaka Mainichi which cir- 
culates all over Japan and the Far East. 

There are a number of small news- 
papers in both English and Japanese in 
Korea, Manchuria and the Kwantung 
Leased Territory (Port Arthur.) 

In China the native press is in an al- 
most primitive state outside the treaty 
ports, and one of the peculiar phases of 
development is that many of the principal 
Chinese organs for political and military 
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purposes either are printed solely in Eng- 
lish or have an English edition. » One of 
the leading of the Chinese owned news- 
papers in the North is the Far Eastern 
Times, Tientsin, with both English and 
Chinese editions. It is generally con- 
sidered an organ of Marshal Chang Tso- 
lin, the Manchurian dictator. | 

Two. other powerful English news- 
papers in Tientsin are the North China 
Star, edited by Dr. Charles James Fox, 
American, and the Peking and Tientsin 
Times, owned by a British Company. 

In Shanghai the press has had a much 
greater development owing to the wealth 
of the great Treaty Port and its large 
foreign population. There are two big 
Chinese language morning papers, the 
Shun Pao and the Sin Wan Pao, each 
with a circulation of upwards of 75,000 a 
day and fine plants. 

In the English language field the North 
China Daily News, often referred to as 
“the London Times of the Far East,” 
is a big morning daily with a fine plant 
on the Bund and a considerable influence 
as the leading organ of British opinion 
in China. The China Press and the 
Shanghai Times also are large morning 
papers and there are two afternoon 
sheets. 

An American company now is being 
formed in Shanghai and plans to start 
publication of a big “All American” news- 
paper in Shanghai early in 1927. 

Hongkong has a number of English 
language newspapers including the widely 
known South China Morning Post. 
Singapore has two or three English news-. 
papers and a number of small vernacular, 
sheets for its polyglot population. In. 
the Dutch Indies there are a dozen or so. 

(Continued on page 42) | 


Over 1000 cities laid 
concrete streets in 1925 
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Your Concrete, 
Street Will Meet 


» This Requirement 


Even when necessary to 
cut into a concrete street. 
to make new water or 
sewer connections, it loses 
none of its attractive ap- i | 


pearance. 


The job is done quickly. dl 
There is no unsightly “> i 
patching. The new con- 
crete joins the old per- 


fectly. 


All of the facts are in our 
free booklet on “Concrete 
Streets.” Ask for your copy 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 W. Grand Ave. 
CHICAGO 


A National Organization to 
Improve and Extend the Uses of Concret 
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Duplex Super Unit 


‘*OUR CUSTOMERS WRITE OUR ADS" 


GEO. E. GRAFF 


Publisher Williamsport Sun, writes: 
“From the Very Outset It Demonstrated Itself to Be 
a Fine Printing Mechanism.”’ 


“IT IS THE BEST” 
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The Duplex Interchangeable Unit Super Duty Sextuple Press 


Reasons Why the Duplex 
‘Super Duty 


“IS THE BEST” 


Simpler in design—less parts 
Heavier and stronger running parts 


Printing and folding units are inter- 
changeable . 


No roller-bearings on printing cylinders— 
but Duplex solid bearing guaranteed 
for 25 years 


Triple strength—quick plate lock-up 
Duplex special heavy duty folder 
Superior printing—no streaks 


The Willtamsport Sun 


Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
Feb. 8, 1926 
‘The Duplex Printing Press Co., 
Battle Creek, Miehigan. 


Gentlemen :— 


Lage 
Iam sending you herewith check, which, in connection with previous re- 
mittances, is payment in full for your Super Duty Unit-type Met- 
ropolitan Sextuple press recently installed in our plant. I know of no sincerer 
way of expressing our complete satisfaction with the new machinery than by 
prompt acceptance and equally prompt payment. From the very outset it 
demonstrated itself to be a fine printing mechanism, and in that ruspect justifies 


the original judgment upon which we made our decision to purchase, viz. 


upon the-material and workmanship entering into its construction. Our own 
force, with their first experience on semi-cylindrical presses, has not as yet 
had any operating difficulty since your erector retired and they are enthusi- 


astic believers that it is “the best.” 


We moyed our composing room into the new mechanical building on 


|. Saturday Jast and-are now of the opinion that we are as adequately equipped 


| for-our purposes. as any newspaper anywhere. 
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‘Thanking you for the consideration received from all your force, we. are, 
: Very truly yours, 

THE WILLIAMSPORT SUN, 
Geo. E. Graff, President. 


The Duplex Printing 
Press Company 


of Battle Creek, Michigan 


One, two or three 
standard main 
magazines 


SINGLE DISTRIBUTION 


For straight matter 


without frequent changes 


of size and face 


MODEL 8 
Also made with auxiliary 
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Continuous composition 
from two standard main magazines 
and two standard auxiliary magazines 


lagazines 
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JLTIPLE DISTRIBUTION 


For intricate composition 


or matter requiring frequent changes 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, New York 
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Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 
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STANDARD INVOICES 


Y this time it must be pretty well known that 
B the advertising agencies that handle considerable 
of the volume for daily and weekly newspapers 

are insisting that newspaper publishers adopt a uni- 
form type of invoice. At present there are thousands 
of invoice forms, many giving such meager informa- 
tion that agency clerks spend hours puzzling them out 
and the results are needless expense for the agency 
and delay in the settlement of accounts. : 
Admirable work is being done by the National Edi- 
torial Association to bring about the use of the stand- 
ard invoice. It has established a form which, when 
filled out, gives all the information any agency would 
This information is as follows: (1) Town, 


want. 
state and date. (2) Publisher’s name and the papers 
published. (3) Name of advertiser or agency. (4) 


Date of insertion. (5) Description of advertisement. 
(6) Edition—if more than one is printed. (7) Num- 
ber of inches or lines. (8) Rate and gross charges. 
(Agency accounting department computes the net 
amount after subtracting agency commission.) (9) 
Cash discount date, if allowed. 

Epiror & PusLisHER suggests that every publisher 
take this occasion to consult his invoice form and 
make sure that these nine elements are included. He 
should also see to it that with the invoice, preferably 
attached to it, should be the checking proof, the best 
form, in our opinion, being a full page tear sheet 
which, however, must show the full name of the paper 
and the date of issue. ; 

Secretaries of publishers’ organizations may obtain 
sample invoice forms from the National Editorial As- 
sociation, 622 Merchants’ National Bank Building, St. 
Paul, Minn., or find an: ideal blank form in Eprror & 
PusiisHEr for September 11, page 20. 


“What's easier than just to tell the truth?” 
queries poet J. McCombie Murray. Just the 
Opposite is often easier. 


OUR BUSINESS PAPERS 
4 Be: men and women who make trade and tech- 


nical newspapers held an interesting convention 

in New York this week. In addition to ex- 
changing experiences among themselves ‘they called 
in for critical analysis of their work some of their 
more distinguished readers. Among ‘the latter were 
G. C. Miller, President Dodge Manufacturing Gor 
and A. J. Brosseau, President of Mack Trucks. 

The addresses these two men made were as if dic- 
tated from the same mind. They agreed in every 
particular, and here are some of the points they 
scored: The business world looks to the business press 
for leadership. Industry is thirsting for technical 
information. A high percentage of the executives and 
skilled. mechanics in the automobile industry read 
trade papers. The publisher who is offering cheap 
paste-pot and scissors editorial material because his 
low advertising and circulation rates will not permit 
him to buy real news and authoritative technical arti- 
cles has an unsound policy and should reverse the 
order, both for self-satisfaction and financial profit. 
Editors do too much office work and not enough trav- 
eling and interviewing. When one writes for the 
trade press he must know the field. The sickliest fea- 
ture that comes under the eye of the busy man ot 
industrial affairs is the glory stuff, the illustrated 
page which puffs some ordinary mortal who has 
merely succeeded in accumulating a large wad of 
cash without contributing anything of exceptional 
merit to the world. Let the puffs go to men who 
earn honors by real achievements, actual contributions 
through genius or sweaty strife. 

These and other speakers told of the remarkable 
power of the trade papers in» this country to serve 
their respective fields of interest with leadership in 
major -policies, technical information, fraternal craft 
unity and also in respect to actual results through 
their advertising pages. Some of the advertising 
achievements described are unrivaled in any depart- 
ment of American journalism. 

This was the 21st annual convention of the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Conference of Business Paper Editors. It is 


a live organization, pulsating with a force that has». 


not yet been measured. 


"ge 


God is a spirit; and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth—St. 


John, IV; 24. 


NEWS AND PROPAGANDA 


PEAKING in a Western city recently Will 

Irwin declared that the war, on both sides of the 

firing line, taught the art of propaganda to 8,000 
or 10,000 men, who, since the armistice, have been turned 
loose upon the world to ply their new trade with 
resultant disastrous. distortion of fact in numerous 
fields of interest. He held that much news is ‘‘slanted” 
in the press of America as well as abroad, but he 
specifically said that the American newspaper is the 
“most honest in the world.’ He asserted that the 
editorial had lost its power and that public opinion 
is largely founded on fact, or alleged fact, reported in 
news columns. 

According to St. Paul Pioneer Press those who 
heard Mr. Irwin gained ‘the impression that he looked 
with considerable doubt on the news columns of many 
American newspapers. Just how much pernicious prop- 
aganda does enter news columns of the American 
press Eprror & PUBLISHER is not prepared to say. We 
feel sure that there are many times “8,000 or 10,000” 
seeking to influence public opinion, in behalf of good, 
bad or indifferent special interests through the press, 
in one way or another, and we positively know of the 
day and night, ceaseless vigilance of the American 
newspaper craft to defeat their designs. It is easy 
to exaggerate their successes. The faith of the people 
is strong in the press, and when it is imposed on the 
incident takes on the character of a scandal. One 
exposure of tampering with a set of news facts, in 
the minds of the critics of the daily press, is immedi- 
ately held up as typical, discounting all the good work 
that editors and reporters may have done to conserve 
standard practice. We deny that there is in America 
any considerable amount of conscious pernicious prop- 
aganda in news columns, and it is true that our 
press is the most honest in the world—it is an un- 
purchasable press. 

We do not agree that the editorial has lost its 
power, although perfected news system has in recent 
years offered to the public such an array of fact and 
credited opinion that abstract judgment on current 
events may be formed by the average reader in almost 
any column of the paper. 

An often overlooked point in this persistent dis- 
cussion of propaganda is that the American press has 
developed, to an admirable degree, a spirit.of candor 
with the reading public that permits of free and ample 
correction of mistakes so that, when a paper is “taken 
in” itrmay later reverse the order and opinions formed 
through the passing into print of deceitful propaganda. 
The old idea was. to “ride out your errors.” Editors 
used to fear to print even simple corrections, and 
they would stand in terror of reversals of major poli- 
cies. That false idea is as dead as a smelt in this 
country. 

We are constantly hearing of incidents wherein 
newspapers that have been misled in matters of local 
importance have righted themselves with the public. 
One of the most interesting cases of this sort recently 
occurred in. New England in the case of the two 
Italian “Reds” who, by eminent counsel, are alleged 
to have been framed-up by. radical-chasing Federal 
and local authorities. Boston newspapers that at first 
seemed committed to the proposition that these men 
were guilty of murder, and had had a fair trial, have 
of late, on the presentation of new evidence and 
sound legal reason, candidly expressed the view that 
doubt exists and have advocated a new trial under 
auspices that would better insure justice. If their 
news accounts were once “slanted” by prejudice, these 
papers have certainly been free and direct in revers- 
ing their attitudes. 


A DANGEROUS LAW 


ISCONSIN has a corrupt practices act which 
makes it a crime to publish a false ° state- 
ment, in relation to any candidate, which 

tends to affect voting at a primary or election. It 
seems a reasonable legal protection, but like so many 
other laws, it may be used to defeat its own object. 

When a warrant was sought for the arrest of Wil- 
liam T. Evjue, editor of Madison Capital Times, under 
the provisions of this law, on the complaint of the 
campaign manager for the independent candidate for 
U.S. Senate, a week ago, the newspapers of the state 
gave the news a big play. This, of course, was an 
important influence on the election in the eleventh 
hour of a heated campaign. The complaint may have 
represented an honest belief that the editor had vio- 
lated the state law, and it may have been merely a 
campaign manager’s trick to win sympathy for his 
man and take the edge off of a newspaper’s criticism. 
Anyway, the politician got over his publicity. 7 

The editorial on which the complaint was based 
did not seem like a criminal utterance as we read it 
in New York. The purport of it was thatthe candi- 
date in question had been trying to connect with the 
state pay-roll for six years, which was by way of 
advising voters that he was a professional job seeker; 
the candidate’s claims to adherence to the old LaFol- 
lette principles were called specious, and the editorial 
gave notice to the voters that this candidate had sup- 
ported Coolidge for President. 
' But this editorial was taken as sufficient cause for 
the editor’s arrest. When the matter came before the 
court, however, Judge O. A. Stolen promptly refused 
to entertain the complaint, saying the newspaper man. 
had not violated the corrupt practices act. This Wis- 
consin law has a bad hole in it. Its purpose may be 
excellent, but if under its terms an editor may thus 
be menaced and the process of public opinion be in- 
terfered with, the law surely needs restatement in 
terms that will permit of no confusion. 


A Western newspaper publisher some time 
ago attacked a local commercial condition which 
he believed to be an evil and mouths. later 
learned that several national advertisers, in 
response to some community of mterest skul- — 
duggery worked up in New York, were with- 
holding schedules as a punishment. The pub- 
lisher has not been influenced. Some day or- 
ganized journalism will deal with this ugly fact, — 
occasionally revealed. +e 


EXPENSIVE GUESSWORK 


HERE is merit in positive statement in news re- 
cital, but not when the facts are in doubt. Ed- 
itors are constantly breaking down public 
confidence in their columns by taking fact chances. It 
is a heedless and needless business. aan 
A case in point occurred last week in the Hall-Mills 
story. Mrs. Gibson was unable to appear in court. 
The first story we saw announced that she was dying 
from cancer. The statement was positive. No author- 
ity was cited. Later the unqualified report was broad- 
cast that she had a mild kidney disease, this being fol- 
lowed by stories, printed in many papers, that the 
woman would recover: in time to testify at the trial. 
Then came announcements, on the authority: of attend- 
ing physicians, that Mrs. Gibson was suffering from 
an acute kidney affliction. One New York newspaper 
discredited all stories by publishing an interview with 
the woman’s mother that she was feigning illness. 
Pay your money and take your choice, seemed to 
be the editing theory. The story would have been 
as valuable if the reports had conformed to. established 
news writing rules, qualified when reporters did not 
know the facts and wherever possible citing authori- 
ties, always present in a medical-case. “Mrs. Gibson 
Ill and Unable to Testify” was the point of the story. 
The nature of her case was of secondary importance. 
It is a popular notion that the “public is quick to 
forget,” but experience is that a newspaper that is 
always guessing at the facts, irievitably missing more 
often than not, is accumulating a reputation for in- 
accuracy which will curse it for this generation and 
the next. The reader does not expect.a writer to tell 
more than he knows, so why try? . 


& 


PERSONAL 


16 K. WOODBRIDGE, president of 
; * the International Association of Ad- 
_vertising Men addressed the meeting of 
“the Pittsburgh Advertising Club in the 
Chamber of Commerce, Nov. 10 


Neal Dow Becker, president of the 
Intertype Corporation, sailed from New 
York, Oct. 30 for foreign fields in the 
interest of Intertype. 


George T. Richardson, editor ‘of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Post, returned to his 
desk Nov. 4 from a trip of several weeks 
abroad. 


Sir Hugh Denison, who has just come 
to the United States as Trade Commis- 
sioner for Australia, succeeding Sir James 
Elder, is chairman and managing director 
of the Sun Newspaper, Ltd., of Sydney, 
New South Wales. He was a delegate to 
the Imperial Press Conference held in 
Ottawa in 1920 and took a prominent part 
in entertaining the delegates to the Con- 
ference in Australia last year. Besides 
his newspaper interests, Sir Hugh is 
prominently identified with several Aus- 
tralian industries. 

George F. Booth, editor and publisher 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram- 
Gazette, was a speaker Noy. 10 before a 
Meeting of the Worcester Guild of St. 
Agnes. 

C. K. Blandin, publisher of the St. Paul 
Dispatch and Pioneer Press, returned 
ftom Europe Nov. 4. 


Irwin R. Kirkwood, editor of the Kan- 
sas City Star, was host to Herbert C. 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, when 
the latter spent part of a day in Kansas 
City recently. Mr. Kirkwood entertained 
‘Mr. Hoover at a breakfast, to which 
-a number of newspaper men were invited. 


Clarence Brown, publisher of the 
Blanchester (O.) Star-Republican, has 
been elected secretary of state for Ohio. 
E. Ben Yale, publisher of the Waynes- 
wille (O.) Chronicle and other papers, 
has been chosen'a member of the House 
of Representatives. Herbert L. Rohe, of 
‘Tiffin, well known newspaper man, has 
been returned to the Ohio house. 


Ole Buck, state field manager of the 
Nebraska State Press Association, will 
be the guest of honor on his birthday, 
Nov. 19, at a party given by the South- 
eastern Nebraska Press Club in Falls 
‘City. 

Geo, S. Oliver, publisher of the Pitts- 
burgh Gazette Times and Chronicle 
Telegraph; Arthur E. Braun, president 
of the Pittsburgh Post and Pittsburgh 
Sun; J. Y. Chidester, editor of the Pitis- 
burgh Press and Alexander P, Moore, 
former publisher of the Pittsburgh Lead- 
ér, are included in a committee named by 
Mayor Kline of Pittsburgh to make plans 

_ for the entertainment of Queen Marie of 
Rumania during her visit to Pittsburgh 
on Noy. 23 and also to receive her upon 
her arrival in the city. F 


Col. Henry W. Shoemaker, publisher 
of the Altoona (Pa.) Tribune, in his 
Capacity as chairman of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Commission, will be one of the 
Presiding officers at the unveiling of a 
monument to mark the farthest point: of 
William Penn’s advance up the Schuylkill 
River. : 


__F. W. Kellogg, publisher of a string 
of southern California dailies, has sailed 
for the Orient on: the Cunard round-the- 
world trip. ; 
Walter A. Strong, publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News, and Mrs. Strong, 
Teturned Noy. 8 from a vacation in the 
‘Mediterranean countries, 
Irvin S.° Cobb and Robert H. Davis 
Teturned from Europe this week and told 
New York ship news men of their ad- 
Miration for Premier Mussolini. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
ARTHUR H. UTT of the promotion 


~~ department of the St; Lowis Globe~- 
Hemocrat has resigned to become promo-. 


m manager of the Columbus (O.)..Dis- 
He will assume his new duties 


9 
= 


lov. 1 


Edwin Moss Williams, ‘Southern rep- 
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‘resentative of the Omar D. Gray News- 


paper Brokerage Company has left Col- 
umbia, Mo., on a trip through Texas and 
other Southern states. 


Emery E, Hardwicke, former adver- 
tising manager of the Wichita (Kan.) 
Eagle, and more recently an advertising 
man in Florida, is now advertising man- 
ager, of the Independence, (Kan.) Daily 
Reporter. 4 

Mrs. Chas. K. Brown, national ad- 
vertising manager of the Evening Leader 
and News-Leader, Staunton, Va., was in 
Richmond this week, attending a meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Legion Auxiliary. 

_ William Schofield has become advertis- 
ing manager of the Burbank (Cal.) Re- 
view, succeeding C. C. Blood. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


(CHARLES N. CHRISTMAN, for 

many years assistant city editor of 
the Philadelphia North American, has 
been named as night city editor of the 
Public Ledger. John MacLaughlin, for- 
merly on the rewrite desk of the Eve- 
ming Public Ledger, has been made city 
editor, in place of George Emery, who 
returns to the copy desk. 

Joseph B. Crandall, who came to the 
New York Herald Tribune a few months 
ago as day telegraph editor, has been 
promoted to assistant night editorship. 

Bela Norton, assistant city editor of the 
New York Evening Post, has resigned to 
join the publicity staff of Ivy Lee, New 
York. 

John B. Jones, 


telegraph editor, 


Spokane Spokesman Review, was a re- - 


cent speaker before journalism students at 
the University of Washington. 


Angus Perkerson, editor of the Sunday 
magazine and rotogravure section, Af- 
lanta Journal is in New York until the 
last of November. 


Mrs, Annie Russell Marble, literary 
editor of the Worcester (Mass.) Tele- 
gram, is the author of a new book, “The 
Story of Leatherstocking,” a condensed 
version of Fenimore Cooper’s ‘Leather- 
stocking Tales.” 


G. Kasuya, for the past two years a 
European correspondent of the Tokio 
Jiji_ Shimpo, has returned to Tokio and 
is engaged at present on special work in 
his newspaper’s head office. 

J. Walton Hall, Ashland (Va.) corre- 
spondent for the Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch and other newspapers, has been 
named publicity agent of the Virginia 
Educational Association. 

W. W. Horton, former city editor of 
the Poplar Bluff (Mo.) American, re- 
cently returned to his old position. 

John Weaver Sherman, attached to the 
Boston Globe editorial staff, was defeated 
for,attorney-general on the Socialist ticket 
at last week’s state election. 


| FOLKS WORTH KNOWING | 


(THIRTY-FIVE years in newspaper 
work, ranging from reporting murder 
trials to covering the World War is the 
record of Frank 
Palmer Sibley, ot 
the Boston Globe, 
one of the best 
known and most 
popular special 
writers on Boston 
newspapers, or in 
fact in all New 
England. On 
Sept. 15, he cele- 
brated a double 
anniversary, it be- 
ing his 55th birth- 
day anniversary 
and also the day 
marking his 
thirty-fifth year in journalism. 

Born in Chelsea, Mass., in 1871, he was 
educated in the schools of that city. He 
later attended Vermont Episcopal Insti- 
tute at Burlington, Vt., and studied two 
years at Harvard College, with the class 
of 1893. He began his newspaper career 
with the Boston Transcript in 1891. Later 
he worked on the Denver Post, return- 
ing East to the Boston Globe where he 
has remained since. He left New York 
Sept. 5, 1917, as a war correspondent 
with the 26th Yankee Division comprising 
New England troops,-for France, and 
went through all the fighting with that 
division. He returned to Boston with the 
division in April, 1919, 

He is a member of the Boston Press 
Club, having been its president in 1923, 
Newspaper Club, Patria Club, Boston 
Bicycle Club and Eastern Collie Breeders. 
His principal hobbies are music, pictures, 
books and his country place. He married 
Miss Louie F. M. Lyndon, of Nuneaton, 
England, in July, 1894, and they have 
one daughter, Helen. They reside in Bos- 
ton. 


Frank P. Siprey 


John Regan, ship news reporter for the 
New York City News Association, re- 
turned from Europe on the Transylvania 
last week, 


Albert G. Laney, city editor of the 
Paris Herald, the foreign edition of the 
New York Herald Tribune, is in New 
York city for several weeks, working in 
the home office. 


Everett S. Irwin, assistant editor of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram-Gazette, 
who has been in England covering a series 
of international soccer games between 
Worcester, Mass., and Worcester, Eng- 
land, teams, returned this week. 

Arthur J. Carruth, managing editor of 
the Topeka (Kan.) State Journal, spent 
his vacation in central Kansas duck hunt- 
ing. 

(Continued on page 30) 


Che Central Press Association 


Ee 


IF QOL D1 


Announcement 


Farris A. Flint, for some time our manager of sales, has been ap- 
pointed business manager in place of H. A. McNitt, who has resigned. 
Mr. Flint has also been elected vice-president of the Central Press Co. 


Leslie P. Eichel, late of New York, and formerly editor of the 


Evansville Press, has been appointed editor of the service. 


Other 


editors and executives continue in their work as before. 


An extensive program of improvement is planned. 


Our service 


has increased in value to its clients steadily during past years, and 
with application of fresh energy will offer more and more value to 


newspapers, 


All the resources of the McNaught Syndicate of New York, includ- 
ing the co-operation of its effective personnel, will be devoted to the 
further building of the Central Press Association. 


Cleveland, Nov. 10, 1926. 


V. V. McNITT, President. 
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Walter Law, of the Council Grove 
(Kan.) Guard staff, and Mrs. Law are 
parents of a daughter, named Rosalie Jane 
Law. 

Jay R. Hayden, Washington corre- 
spond of the Detroit News, and Mrs. 
Hayden sailed from Yokohama on the 
Dollar Line steamer President Wilson, 
Oct. 19, returning to America after a tour 
of Japan, China and the Philippines. 
While in Tokio, Mr. and Mrs. Hayden 
were entertained by the American Con- 
sul-General, Edwin Neville, with whom 
Mr. Hayden attended the University of 
Michigan. 

William Lampmann, former police re- 
porter for the Omaha (Neb.) Bee, has 
joined the staff of the St. Lows Post- 
Dispatch. 

William W. Wilcox and Lee Decker, 
formerly with the Miami (Fla.) Herald, 
are now with the Indianapolis Star. Mr. 
Wilcox was assistant slot man on_ the 
Herald and has taken the same position 
with the Star, and Mr. Decker was in the 
Herald sport department, now occupying 
the same position on the Star. 

Frank White, formerly a reporter with 
the Indianapolis Star, has resigned to be- 
come publicity agent for the American 
Legion France Convention committee. 

Arthur Tiernan, formerly in the Indian- 
apolis Star sports department, has re- 
signed to become publicity agent for the 
Indianapolis Chrysler Company. 

Roy Lee Harmon, former editor of 
Beckley (W. Va.) Raleigh Register, 1s 
now sporting editor of the Huntington 
(W. Va.) Advertiser. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


MANLEY STORM, from state edi- 

* tor Indianapolis Star, to Cleveland 
News copy desk. 

Robert C. Elliott, from assistant news 
editor Indianapolis Star, to Bundy Quill 
& Press of Los Angeles, Cal. 

Charles C. Stone, from slot man Indian- 
apolis Star copy desk, to Indianapolis 
Times. 

DeForrest O’Dell, from Indianapolis 
Star capy desk, to assistant professor of 
journalism in Butler University in Indian- 
apolis. 

Jewel Dean, from Indianapolis Star 
copy desk, to Richmond (Ind.) Palladium. 

Ralph Dunham, from Chicago Tribune 
copy desk, to Indianapolis Star. 

J. Douglas Perry, from reporter Indian- 
apolis Star, to Indianapolis News copy 
desk. 

Sam Crabtree, from Washington (Iil.) 
Illinois Valley Herald, to staff, Spring- 
field (I1.) State Journal. Paul Goddard, 
president of the Herald Company, has 
assumed managership of the Herald and 
will be assisted by Edwin G. Kilby, his 
son-in-law. 

Ben Allan, from sports writer, Ashe- 
ville, (N. C.) Citizen, to Atlanta Journal 
staff. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


FRED L. HALL COMPANY, INC.,, 

San Francisco, have been named to 
represent the Sheridan (Wyo.) Post- 
Enterprise in eleven western states. 
Payne, Burns & Smith represent the Post- 
Enterprise in the east. 


George B. David Company, New York, 
has been named to represent the Bridge- 
port (Conn.) Herald and Jamaica 
(N. Y.) Press, nationally. 


MARRIED 


ILLIAM T. BUCK, circulation man- 
ager of the Daytona Beach (Fla.) 
News, to Miss Marie Turner, of the cir- 
culation department of the News, Nov. 3. 


Gardner Cowles, Jr., news editor of the 
Des Moines (la.) Register and son of 
Gardner Cowles, publisher of the Register, 
to Miss Helen Curtiss, of Ames, Ia., at 
the Curtiss home, Nov. 3. They left for 
the east and sailed Saturday for Italy 
where the honeymoon will be spent. They 
expect to return to Des Moines for the 


Editor & Publisher 


holidays. Mr. Cowles was graduated 


from Harvard in 1925. 


John F. Sweeney of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Post to Miss Helen S. Sweeney 
of Worcester at St. Stephen’s Church, 
that city, Oct. 30. 


Daniel E. Ladd, Associated Press 
operator in the office of the Bloommg- 
ton (Ill.). Pantagraph, to Miss Irene M. 
Suttles, Nov. 3. 


Elvert Grant Cook, formerly of the ad- 
vertising department, Rockford  (Ill.) 
Morning Star, now of Dubuque, Ia., to 
Mrs. Ina Daily of Rockford, in that city, 
Oct. 31. 


John W. Potter, managing editor and 
part owner, Rock Island (Ill.) Argus and 
Miss Aileen Trent at Rock Island, Nov. 9. 


Miss Evelyn Gerstein, until recently 
assistant to the dramatic editor of the 
Boston (Mass.) Herald, to Gustave B. 
Garfield of New York at her home, Rox- 
bury, Mass., Nov. 1. 


Miss Betsy Hess, daughter of Sol Hess, 
cartoonist. for the Chicago Herald & 
Examiner, and Stanley Baer of Chicago, 
early in January. 

Miss Sybil Bauer of Chicago, world’s 
champion backstroke swimmer, and Ed- 
ward Sullivan, sports editor, New York 
Graphic, early in January. Miss Bauer 
was Olympic champion in 1924 and is 
holder of 33 world’s records. 


CHANGES IN OWNERSHIP 


W A. MAERZ, formerly of 'Watonga, 
~ has taken over the management 
of the Covington (Kan.) Record. 


Russell Knight, formerly connected 
with the Wilmington (O.) News Journal 
and Leesburg (Fla.) Citizen, has taken 
over the New Vienna (O.) Reporter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard De Pries of 
Craig, Col., have purchased the Carlsbad 
(Cal.) Champion from Mr. and Mrs. 
George Campbell. : 

James Wofford has bought the half in- 
terest of E. R. Galloway in the Santa 
Cruz (Cal.) Herald, but Mr. Galloway 
will remain as editor. The other owner 
is Charles H. Parker. 

The Huntington Park (Cal.) Morning 
Sun has purchased the Record-Review, 
published in the same city. 

Colchester (Ill.) Independent, former- 
ly owned by Charles Hayden, has passed 
to Harry Todd of Lewistown and Dean 
Gustine of Astoria. Mr. Hayden will 
move to Peoria, Ill. 

Sale of the San Rafael (Cal.) Inde- 
pendent to Harry Lutgens, executive sec- 
retary to Governor Richardson, has been 
announced. 

D. C. Pickard has purchased the Sa- 
vanna (Ill.) Times-Journal from W. H. 
Gharrity, who has operated the paper the 
last six years. Mr. Pickard was for- 
merly in Green Bay, Wis. 

Solon (la.) Economist, published the 
last five years«by P. S. Schaedler, has 
been sold to Charles Scott, a former em- 
ploye, but recently of the mechanical 
force of the Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Repub- 


lican. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


"THESE newspapers have recently in- 
stalled new Ludlows: Alton (IIl.) 

Telegraph, Bristol (Conn.) Press, Man- 
chester (Conn.) Herald, Seneca Falls, 
(N. Y.) Reveille, Spartanburg (S. C.) 
Herald-Journal, and Bristow (Okla.) 
Record, The Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Sun- 
day Telegram installed two Ludlows. 

Spencer (W. Va.) Times-Herald— 
twinned Duplex Model “A” presses. 

Port Alegre (Brazil) Diario de No- 
ticias—Duplex Tubular press. 

Townsville (Australia) Star—Duplex 
Model “A” press. 

St. Catharines (Ont.) Standard—Dup- 
lex heavy duty mat roller. 

Biloxi and Gulfport (Miss.) Herald— 
4-page Duplex Tubular unit. 


The Edmonton (Alta.) Journal has~ 


purchased a new 5-unit Hoe press, each 
unit having a capacity of 16 pages. A 
dry mat system, with pony autoplate ma- 
chine, is being installed in the stereotyp- 
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ing department. Concurrently the mail- 
ing room is being enlarged and a Cutler 
Hammer dispatch conveyor is being 
placed in operation. 


SCHOOLS 


O. RIGER has been named as editor 
of the University of Washington 
Daily, and W. W. Ude, business manager. 


The course in journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin entered its 22nd 
year at the beginning of the current 
semester with an enrollment of 545 stu- 
dents and with 334 of them registered in 
the four-year course leading to a degree. 


Twenty-three new members, the 10 per 
cent of the senior class of the Missouri 
School of Journalism leading in scholar- 
ship, have been elected members of Kappa 
Tau Alpha, honorary journalism fratern- 
ity. C. Edward Raymond of DeKalb, 
Ill., was elected associate editor to fill 


'a vacancy left by graduation. 


Member of the journalism classes of 
the University of Michigan attended the 
meeting of the University of Michigan 
Editorial Association in Ann Arbor, Oct. 
21, 22, and 23, to learn more of the 
theory and practice of newspaper work. 

Because of a physical breakdown, Pro- 
fessor Roscoe B. Ellard, director of the 
Lee Memorial School of Journalism of 
Washington and Lee University, Lexing- 
ton, Va., has been granted a leave of 
absence for the first. semester. Howard 
M. Thompson, assistant, will be acting di- 
rector. 
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FLASHES 


From the present cotton situation, it 
looks as if the cotton belt needs more boll 
weevils.—Cleveland Times. 


Some candidates are buried in landslides 
and other drown in slush funds.—Detroit 
Free Press. 

7 RAPE Sait 

Another thing that makes life on this 
planet a little bit difficult and depressing 
is that the man always comes to give the 
furnace a good, thorough overhauling on 
the coldest day yet.—Columbus (O.) 
State-Journal. 


“Young blood and old brains” are said 
to be a good combination. The trouble 
is to get either one of them to find any 
use for the other.—Boston Transcript. 


A considerable annoyance in the liquor 
cases is the eagerness to drink in the 
evidence.—Boston Herald. 


Prohibition enforcement officers have 
been forbidden to drink. There goes the 
last inducement for a man to be an en- 
forcement officer—New York American. 


“Find Second Trunk in McPherson 
Case” is the Times’s headline, but the 
tabloids probably had it “Aimee’s Pair 
of Trunks.”—F. P. A. in Conning Tower, 
New York World. 


| six and a half point hody. The compara- 


Poin 
vith a decided gain in 
the seven point faces, 
adopt the new face 


leaded 


Salov, addressing the editor 
ark Evening News: “It would 


accumulated st / 
eyes, due to the extremely smal 


small, badly printed type is 


The new Linotype 64 point Ionic No. 5 is designed 
to print clearly and legibly under modern newspaper 


conserve eyesight. It gives 


the word count of 6 point with the legibility of 8 point. 


t 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


New York 
New Orleans 
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BEATRICE BURTON 
AUTHOR OF 
“Love Bound,” “Her Man,”’ “The Petter,” ‘Honey Lou,” etc. 


BEATRICE BURTON’S NEw SERIAL 
‘THE GIRL FROM HOLLYWOOD” 


will be ready for release to newspapers, exclusively, through Johnson Features 
and its allied company, Editors Features Service, Inc., on or about 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 13TH, 1926 


Beatrice Burton is now in Hollywood, where she was sent by the company 
to write this serial. There have been other Hollywood stories but the one 
to be released over Beatrice Burton’s signature will be unique in plot and 


transcend all the others. | 
Beatrice Burton Fiction Produces Increased Circulation 
ASK THE PUBLISHER WHO HAS IT! | 


Beatrice Burton is under exclusive contract to Johnson Features, Inc., and her serials can be purchased 
only through us. Wire order or reservation now for 


“The Girl From Hollywood” 


JOHNSON FEATURES, INC. 


NewYork Office: 1819- Broadway Cleveland: East 22nd St. and Payne Ave. 
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BUILDING NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 


William O’Farrell Heads 


California Circulation Managers Assn.—Key 


Contest Functions Without Publicity in News Columns— 
Checking Up Commission Solicitors 


ILLIAM O’FARRELL, San Diego 

Union, is the new president of the 
California Circulation Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, elected to succeed Harold Searles, 
Hollywood Citizen, at a convention held 
recently. 

Victor Lattanner, Oakland Post-En- 
quiver, was named first vice-president ; 
H. V. Parratt, Modesto News, second 
vice-president; and W. McKay, Santa 
Ana Register, secretary-treasurer. 

The convention went on record as de- 
~ nouncing the treatment accorded news- 
papers by railroad news companies. The 
resolution passed by the membership 
unanimously followed an address by R. 
J. Corrigan, Los Angeles Examiner, on 
“Should the Return Privilege be Granted 
Railroad News Companies and Hotels.” 
Mr. Corrigan brought out that the rail- 
road news companies were not inclined 
to give the newspapers a square deal, un- 
less forced to do so by public demand or 
by some other pressure, whether or not 
the return privilege was granted them. 

It was argued that the only way to ac- 
complish a reform of present conditions 
would be by combined action on the part 
of all newspapers of importance in the 
state. 

“Tf necessary,’ Mr. Corrigan declared, 
“we should carry this combined action to 
the officials of all railroad companies, pre- 
senting the plea that the railroads should 
be interested in providing their patrons 
with a newspaper along with other ac- 
commodations on the trains.” 


Some circulation promotion stunts 
worked by newspapers require little or 
no space on news pages to keep them 
alive and working efficiently. The writer 
has in mind a “key” contest, which has 
been carried on for months by a large 
metropolitan daily without the aid of a 
single stick of publicity to keep the read- 
ers biting. Prizes are offered and awarded 
weekly and the circulation manager in 
charge reports a satisfactory increase in 
sales. 

The stunt works this way: 

The paper has a large number of dod- 
gers printed containing the picture of a 
key and explaining that on a certain day 
on the classified page a key will be 
printed. If the picture of the key on the 
dodger is a duplicate of the key printed 
on the classified page the holder of the 
dodger is entitled to a prize. There may 
be 50 or 60 different keys pictured on the 
dodgers. Out of a total of 2,000,000, or 
less for a smaller city, distributed, there 
will be 20 prize winners. Naturally, to 
keep within the lottery laws, the news- 
papers must take care that the key is not 
published in editions destined for the 
mails. 

_In distributing dodgers, the newspaper 
picks out the section where the latest 
prize-winner lives for the heaviest circu- 
lation, 


Do you check your commission solici- 
tors or are they pulling your leg? 

Victor Lattanner, Oakland Post-En- 
quirer, can now say yes to the first query, 
and no to the second. He explains: 

“Tf solicitors are employed either par- 
tially or wholly on a commission basis to 
take contract orders for a specified length 
of time, I have found that it is advisable 
to have a competent and reliable crew 
manager employed on a straight salary 
basis and to expect him to personally ver- 
ify each and every order taken by his 
men before the orders are turned over to 
the dealer. This may seem somewhat ex- 
pensive, but I have found that the few 
cents it adds to the cost of each order is 
in every way justified by the saving to 
the office in not paying solicitors for 
something they did not secure. It has 
been my exnerience that the average soli- 
citor will in some way misrepresent a 
contract subscription if he can’t secure 


the order without misrepresenting it, and 
a personal verification of the order stops 
a large part of this trouble. 

“Tf the crew manager goes to the news- 
dealer with a bunch of orders at night and 
makes it plain that he has verified every 
one of them, it is but natural that the 
newsdealer will go rather slow in killing 
any of the orders except as bad credit 
risks. Not only does this procedure pro- 
tect the office against paying the solicitor 
for something he does not get, but the 
newsdealer is also protected against a 
great deal of loss on bad business. He 
very soon ‘appreciates the trouble the 
newspaper is going to to protect. his in- 
terests as well as their own.” 


The Boston (Mass.) Evening Tran- 
script in a drive for circulation is featur- 
ing sports with daily stories from its cor- 
respondents at the schools and colleges 
and by members of its staff, a weekly 
forecast on games on Fridays, a special 
sports edition on Saturdays, and the 
broadcasting of the scores from Station 
WEEI, Edison Electric Illuminating Co. 
of Boston, every Saturday night. 


L’Independant, a French daily newspa- 
per, published in Fall River, Mass., is 
being sued in the Bristol County Superior 
Court by Jules Dufour for $2,000 on the 
grounds that the plaintiff was deprived of 
a prize alleged to have been won in a 
subscription contest recently conducted by 
the newspaper. 


The Chicago Daily News has intro- 
duced a “know Chicago’s factories inside 
and out” program into the lives of its 
newsboys, in an effort to help them ad- 
vance by showing them through first hand 
experience, how industry works. The 
boys will be taken through Chicago’s 
greatest plants with guides capable of 
showing them how and why things are 
arranged as they are. 


The Chicago Evening American recent- 
ly awarded $500 in prizes in its eighth 
limerick contest, to readers who submitted 
the best last lines to a limerick printed in 
the paper. The $500 was divided as 
follows: First prize, $100; second prize, 
$50; third prize, $25; next twenty, $10 
each; next twenty-five, $5 each. 


G. R. Miller is now in charge of circu- 
lation on the Glens Falls (N. Y.) Post- 
Star. 


E. D. Ingram called at the office of the 
Corsicana Daily Sun and the Corsicana 


HOLLISTER 
Is Now Conducting 


Third Successive Circulation 


Campaign on Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 
paign 

Journal. 


Also Second Cam- 
on Columbus State 


WRITE OR WIRE 
CLR HO LEISMER 
Care CLEVELAND PLAIN 
DEALER, CLEVELAND, O. 


Let Hollister Solve Your 
Circulation Problems 


HOLLISTER] 
Circulation Organization | 


717-718 Commercial Exchange Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


for November 


13, 1926 


Semi-Weekly Morning Light, and ex- 
changed a bale of cotton for one year’s 
subscription to the Light. The cotton 
weighed six pounds. Mr. Ingram took 
advantage of the offer of the Sun-Light 
Publishing Company to give one year’s 
subscription to the Semi-Weekly Morning 
Light in exchange for four pounds of 
good ginned cotton, properly sacked, 
brought to the Light office. This is pay- 
ing the farmer at the rate of 25 cents a 
pound for his cotton as the subscription 
to the Light is $1.a year in advance. The 
Light has already received several hun- 
dred pounds of cotton in exchange for 
subscriptions and expects to receive much 
more. 

An extensive advertising campaign in 
connection with the offer has been carried 
in both the Sun and the Light, advising 
farmers to harvest every boll of their 
cotton, not to waste this year’s crop and 
gamble on the next in the face of present 
low prices. = 


The Chicago Daily News is awarding 
$5 each week for the best letter from a 
grade school pupil on his favorite “torch- 
bearer of history,’ or the person in 
history who has given him the greatest 
inspiration. The letters must be not 
longer than 200 words. The winning 
letters are published in The Daily News 
every Saturday. 


M. C. Gray has gone from district cir- 
culation manager of the Portland (Ore.) 
Journal to circulation manager of the 
Medford (Ore.) News. 


Bradley Welfare has joined the Wins- 
ton-Salem (N. C.) Journal-Star as di- 
rector of circulation. For 15 years Mr. 
Welfare was circulation manager of the 
Twin-City Sentinel of that’ city. 


Charged with soliciting funds for a 
Thanksgiving dinner for newsboys while 
posing as treasurer of the -Newsboys’ 


Union. of Boston, a man giving his name 
as Patrick H. Cronin, of Cambridge, was 
arrested. in the former city last week. 
Before Judge Zottolli in Boston municipal 
court he was held in $2,000 bail and his. 
case was continued. 


OMAHA NEWS ADDS TO STAFF 


The Omaha Daily News advertising 
department has been reorganized and R. 
A. Nelson, formerly in charge of na- 
tional advertising, has been made adver- 
tising manager. He succeeds Willian 
Tolson. O. E. Knisely and George W. 
Preston, formerly of the St. Louis Times, 
have recently joined the News staff. L. 
A. Carter succeeds F. P. McMahon as. 
classified manager, and J. F. Maxwell, 
formerly of the Springfield (Ohio) 
News, and T. F. Dillingham, formerly 
of the Omaha Bee, have joined the classi- 
fied department. 


Epitor & PusiisHEr, $4.00 a year. 


in 
Detroit— 


Free Press circulation 
reaches 31,000 more 


than the total number 


of families owning their 
own homes. 


The ‘Free Press’’ 


“Starts the day in Detroit” 


With a stable, uninflated, 
liberal pursed circulation 
productive of greater adver- 
tising returns at lower cost, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PUBLISHERS — 


The importance of the Keystone State needs 


no introduction. 


Its industries, agriculture, 


commerce and wealth place Pennsylvania in 
the front rank of the Nation’s prosperity. 


Throughout Pennsylvania lies city after city, 
thickly populated with people—rich in earn- 
ings—great in buying power—all potential 
buyers of advertised products. 


Every publisher has a selling story to tell 
about his city’s prosperity, and about the great 
buying power his market offers to the 


advertiser. 


We know Pennsylvania. 


We understand how 


to prepare surveys and plan complete copy 
and layout campaigns that will sell your mar- 
ket and the value of your newspaper to the 


national advertiser. 


we do it. 


Let us show you how 


“Tie Up Your Newspaper With Your Market”’ 


PUBLISHERS SPACE SELLING 
| SERVICE 


49 West 45th St. 
Copy - Layout - 


New York City 


Art - Typography 
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pow Intertypes Exclusively/ 


New York Journal of Commerce, purchaser 
(in 1913) of first Intertype ever built, 
buys ten more Intertypes. Fifth 
repeat order—twenty In- 
tertypes altogether 


Part of the Journal of Commerce composing room 
end (at the left) the first Intertype ever built 


f | YHIRTEEN years ago, the first Intertype ever built _ obsolescence—Mason Peters, business manager of the 


was installed by the Journal of Commerce, New = Journal of Commerce, wrote some time ago: “Your 
York. Some time later the publishers ordered another protection against obsolescence, as demonstrated in 
Intertype, then two more, one more, six more, and the way our Intertype has been kept up to date, is a 
finally—a few months ago—ten more. feature that saves real money for publishers.” 


On the same subject, Milton E. Porell, superintendent, 
said: “We trust you will continue the Intertype policy 
of protecting users against obsolescence by making 
new features applicable to old machines.” 


Intertype No. 1, installed in 1913 as a single-magazine 
machine, was converted in r9r7 into a three-magazine 
Intertype (with three times its original range). It 
stands today as up-to-date and productive as any brand 


new machine. 
Remember, when you are buying slug machines, that 


Commenting on this exclusive Intertype feature—non- no Standardized Intertype has ever become obsolete. 


Write for Intertype literature. If you wish to see our local sales representative, please so state 


oo 


A ‘i 
= 
CO - 


PE. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION, 1440 Broadway, New York; 80 Federal Street, Boston; 127 North Sangamon Street, 
Cuicaco; McCall Building, MEMPHIS; 560 Howard Street, SAN FRANCISCO; 1240 South Main Street, Los ANGELEs. Toronto 
Type Foundry Company, ToRONTO. Intertype Limited, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Introducing National Advertisers to the Want-Ad Section—a Promotion 
Idea from the San Antonio (Tex.) Light—Visualizing 
Classified Advertisements 


E. DAVIS, of the classified adver- 

* tising department of the Sioux City 
(Ja.) Tribune, is not overlooking a bet in 
his direct-by-mail promotion of the Trib- 
une’s want-ad section. He is suggesting 
to national advertisers that his newspaper 
can help them find that “needle in the 
haystack,” the efficient local sales repre- 
sentative or district manager. 

In a letter going out to sales managers 
of the nation’s biggest concerns, Mr. 
Davis is selling his medium in efficient 
manner. His stationery pictures the prob- 
lem he is offering to solve for his pros- 
pects. It is headed “The Needle in the 
Haystack,” and in the upper right-hand 
corner a young go-getting salesman 1s 
shown in the glare of a night-flying air- 
plane’s searchlight marching out of a hay- 
stack’s obscurity. The letter reads as. fol- 
lows: 

“Are you trying to find one man among 
the multitude in the Great Tribune Terri- 
tory? 

“Nearly every Want Ad is a message 
to One Individual—someone whose name 
and address you do not know. 

“One man is all that is needed to fill 
that executive position, represent you in 
a certain territory, or act as your local 
agent. In most cases, one man is suffi- 
cient; yet, it is a greater advantage to 
have as many prospects as possible—the 
ereater number to select from, the easier 
to nick the man. 

“Reaching a large number of people 
promiscuously is not half so difficult a 
problem as to find the ‘One Individual’— 
the man or the woman that you must ¢et 
in touch with, and most of those “Needle- 
in-the-Haystack’ problems in Sioux City 
and its contiguous territory are solved as 
quickly as anv other ‘Help Wanted’ prob- 
lem through The Tribune Want Ads. 


“DAVID LAWRENCE PICKED 


“Nearly every English reading home in 
Sioux City receives Vhe Tribune—and 
the Saturday Feature Tribune, ‘the news- 
paper read on Sunday in the majority of 
homes in this rich, productive field,’ 
reaches ten thousand more families than 
does Sioux City’s only Sunday newspaper. 
, “There is no doubt that the man you 
are seeking can be found in Sioux City or 
in the Sioux City territory—whether he 
be a trained worker or an executive. Get 
in touch with him through the Tribune 
Want Ads. There is no better or quicker 
method. 

“Aske your agency to pace the Sioux 
City Tribune on their Sunday list—write 
us for further information on the terri- 
tory.” 


How much easier it is to let the eyes 
wander up and down the columns of a 
classified page than to walk the streets 
looking for “rent” signs! But it’s hard to 
spread this message in black and white 
on a newsprint page. 

The San Antonio (Tex.) Light has 
found a way that should be a model in 
many cities of the same size and larger. 
The lay-out of a full-page ad showed two 
columns of the rental classifications set 
diagonally and converging at the bottom 
of the page. It successfully gave the im- 
pression of the intersection of two long 
and crowded streets. 

Under the headline: “Why Walk the 
Streets Looking for Rent Signs?” the 
text, set in the triangle made by the two 
columns of agate, read: 

“Property owners have come to the 
conclusion that ‘signs’ don’t pay. Today 
few neople walk the streets looking for 
a suitable place when they want to move 
—they turn to the Light classified nages 
and scan the ‘rental’ columns for places 


for. November 


13, EF 


that appeal to them—then go see to them! 


INDIR PRO IE RADY) SO VViINIET Re Ore 
RENTER USE LIGHT CLASSI- 
#1 HD) !— 


“the Light Rental Columns are daily 
scanned by thousands, and if your place 
is not listed in these columns you are 
missing many prospects. And Mr. Renter 
you wul find Light rental columns a guide 
to a place that will suit your needs as to 
size, location, and rental price. Turn to 
them now!” 

The same message is conveyed by the 
same paper im a more conservative man- 
ner in a smaller advertisement, in which 
the illustration is a pen and ink drawing 
of a residential section and the catch-line 
reads “Blocks and Blocks of Houses.” 
The text in part follows: 

“When you rent a house, naturally you 
won't be satisfied with the first house you 
inspect. You will want to go from one 
to another until you find a home that 
will suit your needs. 

“That’s when Light Rental Ads ‘come 
in’ mighty handy. For under the ‘Houses 
for Rent’ heading you will find blocks and 
blocks of houses listed in a simple and 
convenient manner.” 


An ancient Chinese saying that, in this 
age of tabloids, has been given its share 
of publicity, states: “One Picture Is 
Worth Ten Thousand Words.” 

This saying at last has been carried 
over to the classified section. The Ko- 
chester (N. Y.) Sunday American is run- 
ning a picture page for home-sellers and 
home-seekers, thus introducing visual 
classified to the newspaper world. 

The page is divided into 36 one-column 
squares, each square designed to carry a 
half-tone cut of the home advertised and 
descriptive text. A four-column_bold- 
face streamer reads, “Your Future Home 
Pictured Here.” The Sunday American 
takes the picture, makes the cut, and runs 
it on the page at the flat cost of $5. 


The Chicago Evening American will 
distribute $1,000 in 53 cash prizes, as 
Christmas gifts, to persons who insert 
want ads in the paper between Nov. 8 and 


Twenty-five out of Twenty-six 


WINNERS IN SENATE RACE 


David Lawrence in his final forecast series on Saturday, October 30th 


and November Ist wrote : 


NEW YORK—‘The improvement in Governor Al Smith’s chances in the last three 
days of the campaign will have a noticeable effect_on the Senatorial contest. (TE 
the’ New York ‘City Democrats vote solidly for Robert F. Wagner, the Senior 


Republican Senator will lose. 
crats will pull 


‘ His (Wadsworth’s) only hope is that the ‘wet’ Demo- 
him through, and this not likely.’—Wagner won, 


PENNSYLVANIA—“Representative William S. Vare, Republican, will be elected by 


a big majority.’—Vare won. 
MARYLAND—‘‘Senator Weller, 


Republican, is fighting nip and tuck with Colonel 


Tydings, and indications are that the latter will win.”—Tydings won. 
CONNECTICUT—‘‘Senator Hiram Bingham has an easy time of it and will win by 
an overwhelming majority.”—Bingham won. 


MASSACHUSETTS—‘Senator 


Butler is having a close fight. 


Republicans voters 


have aided David I. Walsh, Democrat, in his previous contests, but the chances 
are that he will not have this support, and that Mr. Butler will win.’’—Bzitler lost. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—‘Senator Moses, Republican, will be elected.”,—Moses won. 
VERMONT—‘‘Senator Dale, Republican, will win.’’—Dale won. 
OHIO—‘Senator Frank B. Willis, Republican, looks like a sure winner.’’—Willis won. 
INDIANA—“Both Senators Watson and Robinson, Republican, appear to be in the 


lead.”*"—Watson and Robinson won. 


KENTUCKY—“It looks as if Representative Barkley, Democrat, will defeat Senator 


Ernst, Republican.’’—Barkley won. 


ILLINOIS—“‘The election of Frank Smith, 


ear 
Republican, is indicated.”—Smith won. 


WISCONSIN—‘John J. Blaine, Republican of the LaFollette school, will be elected 
Senator from Wisconsin.’’—Blaine won. 
IOWA—“‘Senator Brookhart is sure to win.’—Brookhart won. 


Just reporting—leg-work, head-work; and contact with reliable sources of information—the same thing that brings in the big story on any beat., plus a back- 
ground of fifteen years of successful newspaper work. 


The Washington dispatch of David Lawrence is printed in more newspapers than any other dispatch on National Affairs in America. 


The Consolidated Press Association 


Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. - 


New York 
Eighth Floor 
World Building 


Chicago 
Third Floor 
Daily News Building 
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Dec. 7, and write letters to the American 
telling how they benefited by their ads. 
All letters must be in the office of the 
want ad contest editor by midnight of 
Dec. 14. The writer of the best letter will 
be awarded first prize of $500; second 
prize will be $100; third, $50; next 
twenty, $10 each, next thirty, $5 each, 


DOUNCE SUCCEEDS TEWSON 


Former 


Sun Man New Editor of 
Literary Review 


Harry Esty Dounce, formerly literary 
editor of the New York Sun, has been 
named editor of the Literary Review of 
the New York Evening Post, succeeding 
W. Orton Tewson, resigned. 

In making the announcement Julian §. 
Mason, editor of the Post said: ; 

“We feel in book reviewing the need of 
a continuing standard of criticism. In 
the. past books have been reviewed in this 
and other publications by a large number 
of critical writers whose standpoint had 
no mutual correlation or correlation with 
any identifiable point of approach. 

“This fall the Literary Review will 
establish a book review which will lose 
this hit-or-miss character and present 
criticism of current literature as a co 
herent whole. 

“Tt will build up a staff of contributing 
editors who will handle various depart- 
ments of criticism, so that the reader will 
be able to get from week to week a re- 
alization of a consistent point of view.’ 


NEW DRAMATIC EDITOR 


T. G. A. Goldsmith, formerly of the 
reportorial staff of the New York Herala 
Tribune, has been appointed dramatic 
editor. Charles Belmont Davis, who wai 
formerly dramatic editor, has been mad¢ 
a critic, and will devote his time t 
dramatic criticism and to writing dramatit 
news. Mr. Goldsmith has been on tht 
staff since 1921, prior to which he di¢ 
free lance reviewing. He is a graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania, anc 
also attended Columbia University. | 


DAVID LAWRENCE 


MISSOURI—‘‘Harry Hawes, Democrat, is strong in St. Louis, and the writer expects 


him to defeat Senator Williams, Republican.”—Hawes won. 
OKLAHOMA—“‘Elmer Thomas, Democrat, is picked to defeat Senator Harreld, Re- 
publican.”’—Thomas won. , ‘ { 
RAD S AS | oenaton Curtis, Republican leader of the Senate, is assured of re-election.” } | 
—Curtis won. f 


COLORADO—“‘Indications point to Senator Waterman’s election by a close margin.” 
—Waterman won. 

NORTH DAKOTA—‘Senator Gerald P. Nye, Republican, 
—Nvye won, 

SOUTH DAKOTA—‘Peter Norbeck, present Republican incumbent, is undoubtedly 

; going to win over C. T. Gunderson, Democratic nominee.”—Norbeck won. 

IDAHO—“‘It-is certain that Senator Gooding, Republican, will be re-elected.—Gooding 
won. 

UTAH—“The re-election of Senator Smoot, Republican, is assured.”—Smoct won. 

NEVADA—“‘Indications point to the election of Senator Oddie.”—Oddie won. 

ARIZONA—‘Representative Carl Hayden, Democrat, is practically assured of victory 
against Senator Ralph E. Cameron.’”—Hayden won. 

CALIFORNIA—“‘Friends of John B. Elliott, Democrat, believe he will press Senator 
Shortridge closely. But not enough to endanger the latter’s election.” —Shortridge 


is assured of success.” 


won. 
OREGON—“The chances are that Senator Steiwer will win by a close margin.” 
—Siteiwer won. ) eh 
WASHINGTON—‘‘Senator Wesley Jones ,Republican, probably will win.”’—Jones won. 


Paris 
Fourth Floor 
19 Rue d’Antin 


San Francisco 


Third Floor 
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National Advertisers Must Have 
Reasons For Increasing Iowa Linage 


From Jan. 1 to Sept. 1, these 28 leading Iowa dailies 
gained 3-2/3 million lines over same period of 1925. 


This association consists of 28 leading Iowa daily 


Every one of these 28 newspapers. 
Iowa daily newspapers 
contributed to that Families in Iowa 
combined gain, rang- 


ing as high as 34.7%, 


Combined circulation 


Note merchandising help below. 


Fifteen out of the 
twenty-eight gained 
over 20%. Seven gained over 30%. 


Speaking of reasons, two are especially obvious: 
The excellence of this Iowa market, and the ef. 
fectiveness of Iowa daily newspapers for covering 
it profitably. 


These Definite Helps 
Offered 


Each individual publisher gives the following 
definite cooperation, in conjunction with a cam- 
paign of 5,000 lines or more. 


Deal with these 28 papers as with one publication, 
if you wish: one order, one plate, one billing. 


Introduce your 
KBE OO! salesmen to a 
550,000 number of big re- 
tailers. | Advise 
you as to relative 
sales standing of 
competing prod- 
ucts. 


Urge retailers to feature displays of nation- 
ally advertised products. Furnish you with 
names of stores that will make use of window 
displays. 


Make market investigation for prospective 
advertisers (Identity to be made known 


first). 


Urge local retailers to mention your products 
in their own advertisements. 


Send, on receipt of contract, a multigraphed 
letter to list of retailers in the territory, telling 
of the campaign. 
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The above outline gives the minimum 
of service offered. Perhaps in your 
specific case we can do more. 


1. Make a study of local market 
and trade territory, as pertains to 
your specific product. 


We will be glad to discuss this Iowa 
plan, as applied to your marketing 
problem to write to address below. 


Supply complete and accurate 
list of retailers, in the newspaper’s 
city and surrounding territory. 


N be Ni 
IZ \N\ aoe 
i HERE-PLENTY- FILLS‘HER-GOLDEN -HORN 3 


THE IOWA DAILY PRESS ASSOCIATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Oelwein Register 
Ottumwa Courier 

Sioux City Journal 

Sioux City Tribune 
Washington Journal 
Waterloo Evening Courier 
Waterloo Tribune 


Fort Dodge Messenger 

Fort Madison Democrat 
Davenport Times Iowa City Press-Citizen 

Des Moines Capital Keokuk Gate-City 

Des Moines Register and Tribune Marshalltown Times Republican 
Dubuque Telegraph-Herald Mason City Globe-Gazette 


Dubuque Times-Journal Muscatine Journal 


Council Bluffs Nonpareil 
Davenport Democrat 


Ames Tribune 

Boone News-Republican 
Burlington Gazette 

Burlington Hawk-Eye 

Cedar Falls Record 

Cedar Rapids Gazette 
Centerville lowegian & Citizen 
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ODNEY DUTCHER, for the last six 
years with the United News, has been 
appointed manager of the Washington 


bureau of NEA 
Service, Inc., suc- 


ceeding Charles 
P. Stewart, re- 
signed. He will 


assume his new 
duties Nov. 15. 

For the past 
three years, Mr. 
Dutcher has been 
manager of the 
New York bu- 
reau of United 
News. He has 
been replaced in 
that capacity by 
Earl J. Johnson, 
formerly of the 
Chicago bureau, while Maurice Mermey 
has been sent from New York to succeed 
Johnson in Chicago. 

Mr. Dutcher is best known as a feature 
writer. He started newspaper work on 
the Fall River Herald. He has also been 
connected with the Worcester Post, Bos- 


Ropney DurTcHER 


ton Post, and Providence News. He. 


joined the United News in the Boston 
bureau. 


A. C. Williams, who recently resigned 
as cartoonist of the Detroit Free Press, 
has signed a contract with Associated 
Editors, Chicago, for: a series of car- 
‘toons. 


D. P. Syndicate, Garden City, L. I, is 
offering Senator Carter Glass’ answer to 
Col. E. M. House’s recently published 
“Intimate Papers.” The author makes a 
scathing attack on Col. House’s book as 
a work of history. 


Pierre Guinon is author of a new news- 
paper serial called “Beauty Baiters,” be- 
ing distributed by the Merit Newspaper 
‘Service Corporation, New York. 


Betty Brainerd, who writes “We Wo- 
men” for Associated Newspapers, re- 
turned to New York last week from a 
wisit to the Pacific Coast. 


Gere Byrnes, artist, has signed a five- 
‘year contract with the New York Herald 
Tribune Syndicate, to furnish them with 
his daily strip, “Regular Fellers.’” The 
Herald Tribune is now handling Byrnes’ 
Sunday page, while the daily strip is be- 
ing distributed by Bell Syndicate, Inc., 
New York. The new contract becomes 
effective May 1, 1927. 


“Rosalie’s Career,” by Jean Hervey, is 
the latest newspaper serial on the list of 
the Thompson Feature Service, New 
York. 


Zoe Beckley, writer for Famous Fea- 
tures Syndicate, is undoubtedly writing 
with left and right hands these days. In 
addition to covering the Hall-Mills trial 
in Somerville, she is completing a biog- 
raphical series for newspapers on Queen 
Marie of Rumania. 


“The Black Glove” is the title of a se- 
rial romance by J. G. Sarasin to be of- 
fered by the O’Dell Newspaper Service. 


Famous Features Syndicate, Inc., New 
York, has established special headquarters 
for its coverage of the Hall-Mills trial at 
the Somerset Hotel, Somerville, N. J. A 
private telephone wire has been installed 
to facilitate long distance communication. 
Famous Features is handling signed daily 
wire stories by Charlotte Mills and James 
Mills, and a wire feature coverage by Zoé 
Beckley. 


Eprror & PuBLISHER wishes to correct 
a statement published last week that 
Charlotte Mills is receiving only $75 a 


WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


Rodney Dutcher Made Manager of NEA Washington Bureau—Williams 
Signs With Associated Editors—Gene Byrnes to Draw Daily Strips 
for Herald Tribune Syndicate 
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week for her services. Famous Features 
states that Miss Mills’ compensation is 
in direct ratio to the proceeds of her ar- 
ticles. The total wire filing on her story 
is about 1,000 words a day, including 
morning and afternoon papers, and not 
10,000 words, as stated. 


Emma Goldman, once an anarchist and 
deported from this country, has written 
a series of five articles for NEA Service, 
telling among other things why she wants 
to come back to the U. S. Miss Goldman 
was found in Canada by Gene Cohn of 
the NEA staff. NEA announces the title 
of its newest serial is “Broken Threads” 
by Clifford L. Webb and Ernest Lynn. 
Sho: Van Dine, detective story writer, 
is covering the Hall-Mills trial for clients 
of this syndicate. His articles are going 
out under the by-line of his detective 
character Philo Vance. Another new 
NEA feature is written by Marion Hale 
and describes the experiences of a cloak 
model in New York. 


Farris A. Flint, of the Central Press 
Association, manager of sales, has been 
appointed business manager in place of 
H. A. McNitt, resigned. Mr. Flint has 
also been elected vice-president of the 
Central Press Company. Leslie P. Eichel, 
late of New York, and formerly editor 
of the Evansville Press, has been ap- 
pointed editor. 


TESTIMONIAL “MILL” 
FOUND IN CHICAGO 


Firm Offers Praises from 13 Film 
Stars for Any Product, Health 
Magazine Says — Several 


Stars Deny Agreement 


Posed photographs of any of thirteen 
famous stars of stage and screen and 
signed testimonials for any product to be 
advertised have been offered manufactur- 
ers for from $200 to $275 each by a 
Chicago “testimonial mill,” it is charged 
in the current issue of Hygeia, health 


organ of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. 


e The offer is made under the name of 
Famous Names, Inc.,” a Chicago firm 
with offices downtown. 


According to the article, titled “The 
Testimonial Game,” the manufacturer or 
advertiser can dictate his own testimonial 
and obtain the signature and posed photo- 
graph of any of the thirteen in the act 
of banishing dandruff, or whatever is 
wanted. 

The article does not say whether the 
distributors of the signatures have the 
authority of their owners. 

The stars listed are Lenore Ulric, Anita 

Stewart, Bessie Love, Patsy Ruth Miller, 
Norman Kerry, Lowell Sherman, Clai- 
borne Foster, Pauline Frederick, Allen 
Dinehart, Johnny Walker, Walter Hiers, 
Cullen Landis and Jocelyn Lee. 
_ Several of the film luminaries included 
in the list have denied, from Hollywood, 
that they had made any such agreement 
with “Famous Names, Inc.” Helen 
Ferguson, May McAvoy and Norman 
Kerry said that they had been approached 
for the company by John F. Ditzell, presi- 
dent, but had refused to let their names or 
photographs be used. 

Mr. Ditzell admitted the proposed sale 
of testimonials, but insisted the stars first 
would “test, use, and then endorse,” the 
articles advertised. 

In addition to the actors and actresses 
under contract, Mr. Ditzell said that 60 
others are under “tentative contract” and 
that he can get the names and pictures of 
Red Grange, Eddie Tryon and George 
Wilson, football stars, and Suzanne 
Lenglen, tennis pro. 
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Leads All Syracuse Newspapers 


Local, National and Automotive 
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In order to settle for all time the 
controversies regarding the ad- 
vertising lineages published in 
the three Syracuse newspapers 
the Herald on July 1, 1926, em- 
ployed DeLisser Brothers, Inc., 
Accountants to measure all Syra- 
cuse newspapers and the follow- 
ing lineages are: 


DE LISSER BROS., INC. FIGURES 


for 
July, August, September and October 
HERALD Post-Standard JOURNAL 
LOCAL 
2,466,616 lines 1,379,320 lines 1,396,868 lines 
NATIONAL 
515,624 lines 475,063 lines 375,317 lines ~ 
AUTOMOTIVE 
345,497 lines 316,043 lines 217,859 lines 
TOTAL 


3,327,737 lines 2,170,426 lines 1,990,044 lines 


S 


Syracuse N. Y., Herald 


National Representatives 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


270 Madison Avenue Globe Building 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
New York Boston Chicago 


507 Montgomery St. Chamber of Commerce Bldg. i 
San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California 


Leary Building 
Seattle, Washington 
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What Advertiser can overlook 
Pennsylvania’s great 
buying power? 


Study the statistical facts about the Keystone State —its area, population, 
industries, farming, wealth, and buying power. 


Can any advertiser of a good salable product afford to overlook this market? 


To obtain effective distribution, the newspapers are the logical medium. 
They enter the homes of the people who do the buying—the editorial and 
advertising pages directly influence their buying habits. 


There is no quicker and more economical method an advertiser can employ 
to reach the people of the Keystone State than through the papers listed 
below. 


2,500 10,000 2,500 10,000 
Circulation lines lines Circulation lines lines 
jAllentown Call 34,188 10 10 *Pottsville Republican and 
talsarown Cull 23,207 10 10 Jk Morning Paper 15,403 
{Beaver Falls Tribune 6,821 03 03 Pa tak be games vos 
{Bethlehem Globe Times 13,411 06 06 et: Herald. ae 
{Bloomsburg Press 7,786 04 04 ea aehin toe Obie and 5 
*Chester Times E) 18612 06 —.06 Hopes 11,384 
{Coatesville Record 6,834 035 03 +West Chester Local News 11,826 


*Connellsville Courier 9,692 02 02 *Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader 26,204 
***Easton Express 34,523 10 10 +Williamsport Sun and 


***Kaston Free Press Gazette & Bulletin 29,890 
**Erie Times 28,596 .08 08 +York Dispatch 19,955 

14,883 05 05 **A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, March 31, 1926. 
t+Hazleton Plain Speaker... .(E) 19.582 06 ++Government Statement, March 31, 1926. 
+tHazleton Standard-Sentinel.(M) | ; ; ***Consolidated Aug. 28, 1926. A. B. C. Oct. 1, 1926. 
*Mount Carmel Item... : 4,229 | 0285 +Government Statement, Oct. 1, 1926. 
*Oil City Derrick 8,191 5 04 *A, B. C. Statement, Oct. 1, 1926. 
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ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


Newspaper Man Joins Moon Agency—Williams Resigns from Lord & 
Thomas and Logan—New Advertising Firm 


in Toledo 


L L. ANDERSON, night city editor 
° of the New York Daily News Rec- 
ord, has resigned to join the writing staff 
of the Byron G. Moon Company, Troy 
advertising agency. He has been suc- 
ceeded on the newspaper by Benjamin 
W. Kornfield. 


Joseph H. Williams of Lord & Thomas 
and Logan, Chicago, has resigned to_be- 
come chairman of the board of the Glen 
Buck Company, Chicago. 


P. P. Willis, Inc. a new advertising 
agency at Toledo, has been organized 
with P. P. Willis, president; Benjamin 
Batch, vice-president, and C. M. Wern- 
ing, secretary-treasurer. Mr. Willis was 
formerly connected with the United 
States Advertising Service, Toledo. 


Charles C. Younggreen of Klau-Van 
Pieterson-Dunlap-Younggreen Milwau- 
kee Advertising Agency, visited New 
York last week on business. 


J. H. Latchford has joined the Geyer 
Company at Dayton, O., and will have 
charge of that agency’s outdoor advertis- 
ing. Mr. Latchford was formerly with 
the national sales division of the Cusack 
organization, Chicago. He was more re- 
cently connected with Proctor & Collier 
Company and Vanderhoof agencies as an 
account executive. 


Frank Presbrey, of the Frank Presbrey 
Company, New York agency, has been 
appointed a director of the First National 


Bank of Greenwich, Conn. The bank 


will open for business Jan. 2. 


F. R. Coutant has joined the staff of 
Young & Rubicam, New York advertis- 
ing agency. He was formerly connected 
we Bay D. Lillibridge, Inc., also of New 

ork, 


William A. Jensen has been made space 
buyer of Evans, Kip & Hackett, Inc, 
New York agency. He was formerly 
with Hanff-Metzger, Inc., of New York. 


H. T. Ewald, president of the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, has announced the 
appointment of R. W. Palmer as art di- 
rector in the Detroit offices. 


Weinstock, Landsheft & Buck, Inc., is 
the name of a new advertising agency re- 
cently organized in Buffalo, N. Y., with 
offices at 1001 Genesse Building, Buffalo. 
E. J. Weinstock was formerly a member 
of the firm of Walz-Weinstock, Inc. A. 
W. Landsheft was for eight years the 
head of the lLandsheft Advertising 
Agency of Buffalo. Paul Buck has been 
engaged in sales promotion work in 
Buffalo, Chicago and New York. 


The Central Advertisers Agency, Wich- 
ita, started six years ago by the Mc- 
Cormick-Armstrong Press, has closed its 
doors. President C. B. Witness an- 
nounced: “We have too few small in- 
dustries to support an ethical advertising 
agency.” The agency was incorporated 
in 1922. 


WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Royal Baking Powder Company May Return to Large Scale Use of News- 
; papers in 1927—-Ford Has New Advertising Plan— 
Kolster Radio to Use 75 Dailies, Agency Says 


(ieee Ae BAKING POWDER COM- 
PANY is strongly considering a re- 
turn to newspaper space in 1927, Ep1Tor 
& PusLisHER was informed by an official 
of the company this week. The account, 
which formerly was placed direct is now 
handled by the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, and the newspaper list is the small- 
est in the firm’s history, the bulk of the 
appropriation going to the magazines. Aj 
present the newspaper schedule lists only 
15 or 20 papers, and the copy is appearing 
largely in rotogravure sections. At one 
time Royal was handling as many as 5,- 
000 different newspaper contracts. 


The Ford Motor Company, Detroit, 
which discontinued advertising by the fac- 
tory last May, is missing the assistance 
of newspaper space in its sales program 
and active efforts are being made to get 
dealers to place advertisements in their 
local papers. For this purpose a new 
newspaper advertising service is being 
offered authorized dealers by McKinney, 
Marsh & Cushing, Detroit advertising 
agency, directing the Ford advertising. 
Advertisements are being furnished in the 
form of plates and mats in various sizes, 
according to dealer requirements. Serv- 
ice is being sold on the basis of so many 
advertisements a month, and dealers are 
asked to sign orders that can be can- 
celled on 30 days’ notice. Newspaper 
publishers have been asked to check with 
their dealers and learn whether or not the 
latter are showing interest in the arrange- 
ments. 

Consolidation of the Federal Telegraph 


Company of California and the Brandes ° 


Products Corporation into the Federal- 
Brandes. Inc., was announced late last 
week. The merged firm will have an au- 
thorized capitalization of $10,000,000. 
Headquarters are in New York. Lieut.- 
Comm. Ellery W. Stone, U. S. N., R., is 
president. Advertising of the Kolster ra- 


dio set, manufactured by the Federal Tel- 
egraph Company of California, will con- 
tinue to be handled by Lord & Thomas & 
Logan, New York and Chicago advertis- 
ing agency. The agency informed Epiror 
& PUBLISHER this week that a newspaper 
campaign using a list of about 75 dailies 
was contemplated, supplemented by space 
in the Saturday Evening Post and trade 
papers. 


Community advertising placed by Maine 
through the Maine Publicity Bureau has 
lifted business of the state out of the dol- 
drums into which it had fallen when the 
government took over the railroads dur- 


“Splendid Service” 


—_~e—— 


We want to thank you for the 
splendid service we have been get- 
ting on all Linotype parts from 
your company. We wish that each 
company we dealt with would re- 
spond as the Mergenthaler Cor- 
poration. 


The Daily Courier-Hub 
Stoughton, Wisconsin 
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ing the war and cancelled all advertising, 
according to Harrie B. Cow, bureau man- 
ager. The bureau was organized in 1922. 
Copy was placed in newspapers of the 
leading cities east of the Mississippi River 
south to St. Louis, west to Chicago, north 
to Toronto and Montreal. Records on 
file in the bureau show that replies re- 
ceived from the advertising from April 
25 to June 19 of this year was 40 per 
cent ahead of last year, Mr. Cow said. 


Increasing confidence in the value of 
newspaper space is shown by a report of 
the research committee of the Financial 
Advertisers’ Association, made public by 
Thomas J. Kiphart, of the Fifty-Third 
National Bank and the Union Trust Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. Of a total of 155 banks 
answering questionnaires sent out by the 
committee, 65 place more than 50 per cent 
of their advertising in the daily press. 
Thirteen of the 65 put more than 90 per 
cent of their appropriation in this medium. 


Paid space in newspapers to develop 
“shoe consciousness” was urged last week 
by John C. McKeon, president of the 
National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association, at a convention in New 
York. His address followed one by Paul 
Jones, chairman of the publicity. commit- 
tee, who pointed out there has been a de- 
cline in sales of men’s shoes since 1914. 


The Independent Oil Men of America 
will expend $2,000,000 for advertising 
during the coming year. Raymond Shaw 
is director of advertising. He makes his 
headquarters in Chicago. The present 
advertising appropriation of the associa- 
tion is $1,500,000. 


F. C. Fitch, vice-president of the Royal 
Baking Powder Company, New York, 
has been made a member of the executive 
committee. 


_ Chester I. Campbell, Boston advertis- 
ing man and promoter of industrial ex- 
positions, was elected a member of the 
governor’s council at the state election. 


| 


Barney Flynn, for the past eightee 
months with Berkey & Gay Furnitu1 
Co., of Grand Rapids, has bought a sul 
stantial interest in the Luce Furnitut 
Company of Grand Rapids. He is of 
of the best known men in the furnitus 
and advertising business and it we 
largely through his efforts that the at 
vertising campaign of the Simmons Be 
Company was inaugurated ten years ag 
It is now his intention to nationally at 
vertise Luce furniture. 


Roy C. Hayes, former automobi 
editor of the Detroit Times and at ol 
time automobile editor of Universal Ser 
ice, has joined the staff of Campbel 
Ewald Company. He will direct # 
publicity of the Chevrolet Motor Co, 


J. J. Connery, formerly advertisi 
manager of the Graham Paper Compan 
St. Louis, and more recently conductii 
a service agency there, has been a 
pointed advertising and promotion ma 
ager of the Mound City Paint & Col 
Company, St. Louis. 


Make Your Title 
A Mark of Pride 
with 


Hardened Steel 
Newspaper Heads 


— they last forever 


A. J. SOSSNER 


361 West Broadway 
New York 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 


GIYV EE HibaALL oe 
The most valuable and least expen- 
sive holiday gift that you can make 


(GIVE health as a Christmas present—to 
yourself, to every member of your family, 
and everybody in your community. You can! 


Buy Christmas Seals. 


The work done by these tiny, mighty little 
seals has helped to cut the tuberculosis death 
rate by more than half. 


Seal every parcel, letter, and holiday greet- 
ing with Christmas Seals. Give health—and 
feel the joy that comes with the giving of 
man’s greatest gift to his fellow man—healthy 
happiness now and for years to come. 


THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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By MARLEN PEW 


[F you lived and wrote news twenty 
_ years ago it is probable that at some 
time, somewhere, you indulged the boun- 
tiful privilege of knowing Mark Twain. 
This most beloved American writer, 
whose radiant rumor endures like pre- 
cious metal, remained an instinctive jour- 
nalist throughout his literary career, re- 
garding the newspaper office as the old 
homestead and losing no opportunity to 
sit at its hearthstone in the company of 
writing men. In the quarter of a century 
prior to 1910 when death stilled his pen, 
Mark Twain, I believe, was more often 
interviewed than any contemporary in 
public life. Reporters were forever dog- 
ging his footsteps and he always was 
courteous and helpful to them. + Thus his 
gently flowing philosophy in relation to 
passing events was made available to the 
public through the daily press for his 
generation. Contact with his glowing 
spirit was an experience to be treasured 
while memory lasts. The approach of 
Thanksgiving Day reminds me of Mark 
Twain on the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday (celebrated Thursday, .Novem- 
ber 30, 1905), and an interview with him 
which, until now, has only been published 
in part. The unpublished part was a lit- 
tle personal advice on the art of writing 


and interviewing, kindly offered and 
gratefully received. 


dl bie three-score-and-ten milestone in 
Mark Twain’s career was a news 
event of importance and we had plotted 
it in advance. My letter of solicitation 
happened to be the first received and the 
author agreed to give me an exclusive 
talk at his town house at Fifth Avenue 
and Ninth Street in time to allow na- 
tional distribution of the copy through 
the mails, subject to release on Thanks- 
giving Day. J. C. Fireman, one oi the 
most rapid and accurate pencil portrait 
sketchers I have ever known, whose sud- 
den death occurred in New York only a 
few months ago, accompanied me and at 
ten o'clock that bright Fall morning, 21 
years ago, we found our quarry in bed, 
propped up on a stack of pillows, smok- 
ing a pipe and reading the morning news. 
On a taboret at the bedside was a col- 
lection of at least two dozen pipes of 
varied shapes and coloring, for the hu- 
morist was an ardent smoker. Mark 
Twain scrambled out of bed and_ stood 
at a mirror tumbling the crop of long 
white hair which made his head seem 
out of proportion with his slight, short 
body. Fireman spoke of the crisp brilli- 
ance of his hair and he confided that he 
washed it weekly, using a lather of white 
laundry soap, rinsing it in cold water 
containing a mild solution of laundry 
bluing. He made no attempt to conceal 
his vanity in that snowy mass and ‘in this 
seemed well within his rights. It was a 
magnificent crown. Artists concede that 
Mark Twain’s head was classic, both in 
form and color. His bearing was. noble. 
His nature was sweet. Fireman and | 
were presently at ease in the library ard 
the humorist came in from the bedroom 
wearing a flowing robe, smoking a cigar. 


I HAD, of course, come with a stock of 
preconceptions as to the form the in- 
terview should take, and immediately shot 
out questions intended to release a flow 
of Twainian philosophy, that rich mix- 
ture of humor and pathos that had made 
this man a god on the altar of the Eng- 
lish reading public. I cannot recall what 
the questions were, but I do most poign- 
antly remember that they did not bring 
the desired resvonse. Baffled, | sought 
to prohe in a different direction, hoping 
to touch the secret spring of interest, but 
the old master replied with a little cur- 
tain lecture to the tyro which jas never 


ceased to be a guiding influence in my 
newspaper work and, in his name, is here 
respectfully commended to youthiul jour- 


nalists. 


66f DO not believe,’ he said, “that a 
writer can hold the interest of the 
reader if he attempts to discuss more 
than one subject at a time. I have long 
made it a practice to select a text, thrash 
out of it all that it holds for me, and then 
quit writing. It is a mistake to introduce 
alient subjects. Our business is to de- 
cide what the text of this interview is to 
be and then exhaust the idea.” 
ee EK 
SMV GUED you mind,’ the cunning 
humorist asked, “if I should in- 
dulge a lifetime longing to interview my- 
self? It could be presented as an inter- 
view with Samuel Langhorne Clemens by 
Mark Twain.” Delightedly I agreed and 
took down his words, Fireman meanwhile 
sketching him in characteristic poses. 
Mr. Clemens said: ‘There have been ll 
sorts of interviews except natural ones— 
that is to say, conversations which could 
occur naturally in real life. Necessarily 
an interview must be one of two things, 
question and answer, or monologue. 
Neither of these is quite what is wanted 
in an interview. The question and an- 
swer process belongs in the court, and 
the parties to it are a lawyer who wants 
to find out something, and the witness, 
who often wishes to defeat the lawyer’s 
desire. Manifestly this process could not 
produce a valuable interview since it 
would lack its most interesting feature, 
the attempt to conceal what the inter- 
viewed person had been quesioned about. 
In the case of the interviewed it is no 
trouble to conceal, for the accused can 
decline to answer when you put him in 
an uncomfortable place, and as there is 
no compulsion upon him the subject has 
to be changed. The result must always 
be a colorless interview, for the subject is 
changed at exactly the moment when it is 
about to become interesting. 
x OK Ox 
“pur never mind about the forms,” 
he went on, “the real trouble about 
an interview is that the matters touched 
upon are always suggested by the inter- 
viewer, and as he cannot know what is 
of first interest in the prisoner’s mind, he 
is not likely, save by accident, to suggest 
a topic that the prisoner can talk about 
with any real warmth. It is most un- 
likely that either of you gentlemen with 
a week to prepare in could guess the sub- 
ject which is not only uppermost in my 
mind this morning, but is occupying and 
solidly packing to the exclusion of all 
other interests the wiole spacious firma- 
ment of it. That subject will seem to 
you and to everybody else trivial, whereas 
to me for just this day and train only it 
is of first importance. It is a matter of 
portraits—portraits of me.” 
THUS did Mark Twain introduce the 
subject of this gav and original self- 
interview. He mercilessly delved into 
the inner-consciousness of the defenseless 
Sam Clemens, finding him to be, not the 
happy man most people supposed, but 
miserable because his nortraits did not do 
him justice. “J would like to be drawn 
once, before I reach seventy again, as E 
would look if I had been made right in- 
stead of carelessly,” he said bitterly, and 
in his ingenious way he. wove a_varn 
about his portrait woes. He showed Fire- 
man and me an old photograph of himself 
by Sarony and told this story: 
OOK OK 


66PP HAT alleged portrait has a private: 
historv.. Sarony was -as much of : 


an enthusiast about wild animals as he 


was about photography, and when Dr. Du 
Chaillu brought the first gorilla to this 
country, in 1819, he came to me in a fever 
of excitement and asked if my father 
was of record and authentic. I said 
he was. Then Sarony, without any 
abatement of his excitement, asked me 
if my grandfather also was of record 
and authentic. I said he was. Then 
Sarony, with still rising excitement and 
with joy added to it, said he had found 
my great grandfather in the person of 
the gorilla, and had recognized him at 
once by his resemblance to ‘me. I was 
deeply hurt, but did not reveal this, be- 
cause I knew Sarony meant no offense, 
for the gorilla had not done him any 
harm and he was not a man who would 
say an unkind thing about a gorilla wan- 
tonly. I went with him to inspect the 
ancestor, and examined him from several 
points of view, without being able to 
detect anything more than a passing re- 
semblance. ‘Wait,’ said Sarony with 
strong confidence. ‘Let me show you.’ 
He borrowed my overcoat and put it on 
the gorilla. The result was surprising. 
I saw that the gorilla, while not looking 
distinctly like me, was exactly what my 
great grandfather would look like if I 
had one. Sarony photographed the crea- 
ture in that overcoat and spread the pic- 
ture around the world. It has remained 
spread around the world ever since. It 
turns up every week in some newspaper 
somewhere or other. It is not my fa- 
vorite, but, to my exasperation it is every- 


body else’s. Do you think you could get 
it suppressed for me? I will pay the 
limit.” 


* OK OK 


HE night before his birthday inter- 

view, Mark Twain had seen Maude 
Adams in the premier of “Peter Pan” 
and of it he said: “It is a fairy play. 
There isn’t a thing in it which could hap- 
pen in real life. That is as it should be. 
It is consistently beautiful, sweet, clean, 
fascinating, charming and _ impossible 
from beginning to end. It breaks all the 
rules of real life drama, but preserves in- 
tact all the rules of fairyland, and the 
result is altogether contenting to the 
spirit. The longing of my heart is a 
fairy portrait of myself; I want to be 
pretty ; I want to eliminate facts and fill 
up the gap with charms.” 


SUES PHONE COMPANY 


Omission of Name from Directory Lost 
Boston Firm Business, Charge 


Dickie-Raymond Company, of Boston, 
proprietors of an advertising and mailing 
business, has filed suit for $10,000 against 
the New England Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company because the name of the 
firm, it is alleged, was omitted from the 
company’s telephone directory. The com- 
pany contends that it lost considerable 
business as a result of the omission and 
extensive advertising in newspapers was 
necessary. The company has been a tele- 
phone subscriber for several years. 


Eprtor & PusLisHER, $4.00 a year. 


HEARING ON BILLBOARDS: 


Outdoor Company Seeks Test of State 
Regulatory Power 


That some billboards might be < 
menace to traffic was admitted by Walter 
R. Skiff, a representative of the Genera 
Outdoor Advertising Company, at a hear. 
ing on billboards in Boston last week be 
fore Frank H. Stewart as master, at th 
State House. The advertising compan 
seeks to ascertain the validity of th 
regulations drawn up by the Commis: 
sioner of Public Works William F 
Williams and passed by the Massachusett: 
legislature a few months ago regarding 
billboards, a 

Skiff, who was cross-examined 
Asst. Atty. Gen. M. F. Weston, re 
senting Commissioner Williams, main 
tained that the majority of billboard 
were safe, however. One advertiser re 
moved a billboard because it proved to b 
a traffic menace, he said. He admitte 
that there were plenty of places in opel 
fields 300 feet from the highway wher 
boards would be visible and the signs o 
them legible. 

The United States Supreme Court 1 
week declined to review the quest 
whether the Federal Court in Mas 
chusetts could pass on the law’s validit 
while a similar proceeding was pendi 
in the state courts. i 
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Washington Daily News Goes to 2 Cent 
Nov. 8—lIts 5th Birthday 


The Washington Daily News, Scripps 
Howard tabloid, will raise its sellin 
price from a penny a copy to two cent 
Nov. 8, Ralph H. Quinn, business mar 
ager, announced this week. ; 

On that date the Daily News will b 
five years old. It claims more than 70 
000 circulation at the penny price. ; 

The Scripps-Howard management he 
always maintained that the Washingto 
tabloid is not a picture paper, but a small 
sized newspaper, handling its pictures a 
an equality with the news. That is tt 
policy of the Daily News. 


PENNY TAB RAISES PRICE — 


IOWA A. P. GROUP ELECTS — 


J. Tracy Garrett, editor of the Burling 
ton (la.) Hawkeye, was re-elected pre! 
ident of the Iowa Associated Press Et 
itorial Association at its annual meetit 
in Des Moines Nov. 4, at which 25 edito 
and publishers of Iowa dailies were pre 
ent. J. A. Rawlings, state correspondei 
of the A. P., was re-elected secretar 
Service problems were discussed at tl! 
meeting. ' 


UNIONS TO CO-OPERATE 


A closer co-operation and affiliation t 
tween the various unions in the newsf) 
per field in Boston is the aim of a ser 
of meetings planned for this fall ai 
winter. The opening meeting was ht 
Oct. 27 at the American House, Bost 
with James Martin, president of 
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Mailers’ Union, presiding. Pa 


? “FOR PROMPT SERVICE = | 


HAMILTON WOOD AND STEE 


«American Type 


TYPE 
BORDERS ~ ORNAMENTS -~ BRASS RULE | 
Printers’ Supplies . 


KELLY PRESSES ~ KLYMAX FEEDERS ~ PAPER CUTTERS ; fi 


AMERICAN CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 


Carried in stock for prompt shibment at the following Selling Houses of the 


L EQUIPMENT, INCLUDING OUR % 


Founders (ompany 


BOSTON RICHMOND DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
( NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO KANS 4S CITY PORTLAND =i 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CINCINNATI DES MOINES SPOKANE q 
(| BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS DENVER WINNIPEG 
— CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE LOS ANGELES - Wy 
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“I TTHE only woman managing editor in 
New York,” and one of the young- 


ast at that. Such is the position of Miss 
Margaret Foldes, managing editor of the 
Vorth Side News, published in the Bronx, 
New York. 


Margaret Foldes 


Miss Foldes, who is now only 23 years 
ld, joined the News at the age of 18, 
hile she was still a student in the 
olumbia School of Journalism. Like so 
lany of her fellow workers, she did 
verything that could be done on a news- 
aper, from reporting to copy reading, 
om type-setting to advertising, and 
lally to city editing and managing edit- 
ig. While working for the News dur- 
¢ this period, she also covered for the 
aily Examiner in Westchester and the 
orwalk Sentinel in Connecticut, which 
e also owned by George W. Markey, 
iblisher of the North Side News. 
Miss Foldes has a staff of twelve re- 
rters, and the usual special departments, 
ich as society, sports, dramatic and 
usic. She writes the lead editorials, 
vers important political gatherings in 
e Bronx, and writes the banner heads 
r the paper, in addition to the many 
her duties of a managing editor. 
For six months recently, Miss Foldes 
vered Congress in Washington for her 
per, and while there, also edited the 
ekly called the National Center. 
Considering that Miss Foldes could not 
eak a word of English when she caine 
re in 1914, this is rather a remarkable 
hievement. She and her family came 
this country from Hungary for a visit 
fore the war, and never returned. She 
ended elementary school until she 
ined to speak English, and then went 
Wadleigh High School in Manhattan, 
lere she was awarded a scholarship for 
lumbia University. — 

argaret Foldes is her business name. 

Private life, she is married, and the 
ther of a two and a half year old son. 


When Leola Allard, reporter for the 
teago Herald and Examiner, left her 
me in Pueblo, Col., in 1909 to try her 
id at newspaper work, she took with 
; and a return ticket to Denver. 
€ never used the return ticket, and she 
s Hever written home for money. 

She had never worked in her life be- 
€, but was determined to do news- 
er work, By dint of persuasion, she 
naged to go to work, for nothing, for 
er Post when Josiah Ward was 
y editor. At the end of two weeks 
Was given $25 and told that the paper 
id not keep her on its staff. But 
la stayed on, again working for noth- 
» undaunted by the difficulty of getting 
s And her confidence in herself 
Stified when she was assigned to 


_ WOMEN IN ADVERTISING AND JOURNALISM 


Miss Foldes Only Woman Managing Editor in New York—Leola Allard 
Left Denver With $40 and Return Ticket—Women 
Entertain Hugh Walpole 


cover a murder story and did the job so 
well that she was put on the paper’s pay- 
roll, editing verses and doing other mis- 
cellaneous tasks around the office. Be- 
fore long, however, she was assigned to 
write society news. Later she went to 
work on the Herald and Examiner at $5 
a week less than she had been getting on 
the Denver Post, and except for a year 
and a half when she worked for the 
Chicago Tribune, she has been with the 
Herald and Examiner ever since. 

Miss Allard interviewed Margot As- 
quith when that rather formidable English 
lady was in Chicago, and Miss Asquith 
made mention of her in her book. Miss 
Asquith remarked that she found the 
woman reporter interesting and charming 
and wondered why she was still doing 
newspaper reporting. Henry  Kitchell 
Webster, too, has used Miss Allard as 
one of his characters in his book, “Real 
Life.” 

Miss Allard says she prefers interviews 
and writing stories for the St. Vincent 
Orphanage above all other newspaper 
work. She is rather proud of the fact 
that as a result of the series of stories 
she writes about the latter institution 
each year that every baby for whom a 
home had to be found has been adopted, 
many of them by millionaires, and the 
supply of babies has been insufficient to 
meet the demand. 

She received her education in the pub- 
ic schools of Pueblo, Col., and at North- 
western University, Evanston. 


Henriette Weber, who has been associ- 
ated with John B. Woodward, Inc., pub- 
lishers representative, New York, is now 
in charge of book advertising. Mae T. 
Geraghty, also a member of the staff, 
has been placed in charge of resort and 
travel advertising. 


The Cleveland Women’s Press Club 
entertained Hugh- Walpole, the English 
novelist, at a luncheon Noy, 10. 


Miss Abbie Lewis, society reporter for 
the Storm Lake (la.) Register, has 
proved without question that a woman 
and a society reporter can keep a secret. 
The announcement of her marriage last 
August to F. L. Edwards, linotype op- 
erator on the Register, was made this 
week. 


Mrs. Leslie E. Wallace of the Larned 
(Kan.) Tiller and Totler, was elected 
president of the Larned Business and 
Professional Women’s Club last week. 


Miss Joyce McLenahan of LaFayette, 
Ill., a Knox college graduate, is cover- 
ing society for the Cedar Falls (la.) 
Daily Record. Miss Harriett Elston, 
formerly with the Des Moines Tribune, 
has joined the news staff of the Record. 


Miss Margaret Weimer, prominent 
women’s club worker throughout New 
England and formerly with the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Company, flour manufac- 
turers, is now associated with the Boston 
(Mass.) Herald-Traveler Better Homes 
Bureau. Miss Weimer is devoting her 
time to visiting clubs and church organi- 
zations throughout the New England 
states, giving lectures and conducting 
cooking classes, 


Mrs. Jessie E. Donahue, formerly of 
the staff of the Boston (Mass.) Tran- 
script, is now editor of the Unitarian 
Church Letter, a religious denominational 
newspaper. Mrs. Donahue was formerly 
associated with the Manchester (N. H.) 
Umon-Leader. 


Miss Dorothy Borg has returned to the 
staff of the New Vork World after a 
year’s leave of absence because of illness. 
Miss Allene Talmey has also returned to 
the World after a leave. 
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Che Sivux City Sournal 


EDITORIAL ROOMS 


SIOUX CITY, OWA, 


October 28, 1926. 


Herald Tribune Syndicate, 


New York, N.Y. 


Dear Sirs: 


You will be interested and, I dare say, 


eased to know that after a brief experi- 


nent leaving out the Burgess Bedtime Stories 


we havé been obliged to restore them to 


The 


their accustomed place in the paper. 


mothers and the kids would not stand for the 


omission. 


With your permission, therefore, we will 


withdraw our cancellation of this feature, 


which was to have taken effect December 11 


next, and request you to continue sending 


copy as usual. 


Yours truly, 


The Sioux City Journal 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 
Syndicate 
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BANK KEEPS TEN SALESMEN BUSY ON 
LEADS FROM NEWSPAPER ADS 


Campaign in Boston Dailies Exploited by Alert Merchandising 
of an Intangible Service Sold Like 


‘Bricks or 


Bridges’”’ 


By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


TEX salesmen have been kept busy for 

over a year selling banking service 
with the help of leads obtained by un- 
usual advertising used by the Exchange 
Trust Company of Boston. 

Tests and records kept by this bank- 
ing institution prove that advertising in 
newspapers can bring a tangible return— 
not merely “good will” and “confidence,” 
the usual aim—if hooked up with up-to- 
the-minute merchandising. 

“Our business of selling bank service 
is exactly the same as selling anything 
else in the world,’ declared G. Wallace 
Tibbets, vice-president, to some fellow 
bankers a while ago, “and not until we 
grasp the full significance of that thought 
shall we be able to approach the subject 


at all. We have something very definite 
to sell, just as definite as bricks or 
bridges.” 


Weekly advertisements of 800 lines 
each were mapped out to appear in the 
Boston Herald and the Boston Globe. 
The first was designed to appeal to pride 
in New England as a whole. It was 
headed “The spirit of New England is 
the spirit of enterprise.” It “sold” faith 
in New England as much as the bank. 

This was followed by another piece of 
copy, “Does Boston know its strength?” 
which put across specific reasons why 
Boston business men should face the fu- 
ture with courage. Another advertise- 
ment asked, “Why does Massachusetts 
lead in thrift?’ and then drove home per- 
tinent facts. 

A full-size proof of each as it appeared 
was mailed to a carefully chosen list of 
business executives, bankers, manufactur- 
ers, directors, lawyers, realtors, brokers, 
etc., throughout Massachusetts and New 
England. This list totalled about 16,000, 
all, of whom were told in advance that 
they would receive the series. 

Much of the direct-mail “merchandis- 
ing” of the advertising was a bit above 
the ordinary. For instance, with one 
newspaper proof went this memo on a 
3 x 5 card in imitation handwriting of 
John J. Martin, president of the bank: 

“T thought this particular ad would 
hit you right. What do you think of it? 
Teli me, have I your right address? And, 
by the way, send for the booklet. It'll 
interest you. J. J. M.” 

“Who forgot to cash these coupons?” 
was the headline of another advertise- 
ment, which showed that of a $12,000,000 
bond issue, over a million dollars’ worth 
.of coupons had gone uncollected, due to 
carelessness of bondholders. This gave 
the bank a chance to present its estate 
management. 

“Where are they now—the old familiar 
faces?” was the subject of another ad- 
vertisement, which explained that the 
bank avoids as far as possible causing the 
customers of the bank having to deal 
with new and unfamiliar employes. 

“VYouth’s not an age, it’s a feeling— 
financial independence prolongs it” is the 
anderlying theme of an advertisement for 
bonds, which concludes by offering to 
analyze a man’s present securities and 
suggest a definite plan for buying bonds. 
From 30 to 60, the copy points out, far- 
seeing men should build for the future 
with care. 

A booklet, “How to Increase Your 
Estate 100 Per Cent,” by Earl G. Man- 
ning, a special agent of the John Han- 
cock Life Insurance Company, outlined 
what a life insurance trust is and how 
it works, and was published by the bank. 
This was featured in an advertisement 
inserted in four .Boston papers, with 
‘keyed coupons. 

The staff of the new business depart- 
ment delivered each book personally to 
each inquirer and talked the various 
phases of the bank’s service. Many re- 
quests from direct mail and radio talks 
-also came in for the book. A total of 
-more than 1,000-finally were distributed 


to advantage and did much in the way of 
tangible benefit for the bank. 

Mr. Tibbets for a time spoke each 
Monday before life insurance salesmen to 
win their co-operation. 

The company broadcast talks from two 
Boston stations. In connection with one 
on bonds, 30 direct inquiries were re- 
ceived. Addresses were given before 
student bodies, department store execu- 
tives, etc. 

Numerous letters were received con- 
gratulating the bank on its campaign. 
One was from Frank M. Archer of the 
Moxie Company. This was reprinted and 
mailed out, with this memo attached: 

“Mr. Martin has asked me to send the 
attached letter to you as he believes you 
will be interested in reading what Mr. 
Archer has to say. It will be very help- 
ful to us if you will be good enough to 
write Mr. Archer your opinion of our 
advertising. Ruth Lupien, secretary to 
Mr. Martin.” 

The bank as a result of the campaign 
was much impressed by the value of law- 
yers, insurance men and real estate men, 
from which three groups more new busi- 
ness originates than from any other. 

Before the campaign went under way, 
a dinner of most of the employes of the 
bank was held and they were impressed 
with the importance of extending friendli- 
ness and real service to customers and 
prospects. From time to time as the ad- 
vertising was released, smaller groups 
met and talked over various questions 
raised. The sales group of the bank met 
each morning at 8:30. Once a week a 
salesman from some outside line was per- 
mitted to speak. An accurate record of 
all calls, telephones, letters, mailings, ad- 
vertising. releases, etc., is kept. . Each 
salesman has a quota as to number of 
Se and volume of new business to try 

or. 

“There are certain essentials necessary 
to success in every bank and trust com- 
pany, as in every business,” Mr. Tibbets 
declared. “First, each employe must be 
100 per cent sold on his own bank. 

“The second essential is a real desire 
to depart from the conventional way of 
getting business. I do not mean stunts 
or radical measures, but I do mean that 
success is not obtained by following in 


the footsteps of other institutions. There - 


must be personality, individuality, differ- 
ent vision, new ideas and development of 
characteristics as outstanding and clear- 
cut as are the characteristics of different 
individuals in society.- his 

“The third essential is the portrayal of 
the human side of your institution, here 
admitting your bank has a human touch 
on the real things in life. 

“The fourth essential is a plan or sur- 
vey or analysis of the people or business 
you seek to attract. You cannot use the 
same methods in making friends with 
every man. Hence, you must decide 
what you want in new business and to 
whom your appeal is to be made. There 
should be in your program an individual 
or composite personality about whom the 
human elements of your institution should 
center. Wisdom and character are neces- 
sary, but in sales of your merchandise, 
the human element has the strongest ap- 
peal.” ; 


FAHEY DELAYS MERGER 
As a result of a newspaper campaign 
conducted by John H. Fahey, publisher of 
the Worcester (Mass.) Post, a merger 
of gas and electric light companies which 
was being accomplished without opposi- 
tion has been indefinitely delayed. 


ARCHER TRANSFERRED 


F. E. Archer, assistant classified man- 
ager, San Francisco Examiner has been 
transferred to the local display depart- 


ment. 


for November 


1926 
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Youth’s not an age, 
its a feeling. 


Financial independence prolongs it. . » 


such speculators lost sums cotalling billions. 
Bur the man who buys we ‘bands, builds 
dation. To be sure that he buys the 


ox ied authority— 


experienced and disinterest 
such as the Bond Department of che Exchange 
Truat Company, 


statistics’ prove—hi 

From thirty to sixty, 
for the furure—and buil 
only save money. They secure sound advice as 
to its investment. 

Buying sound bonds, in which their princi- 
pal is well secured, such men escape the mis- 
fortunes thar sooner or later overtake the ill- 
advised speculator in stocks, In the recent 
stock market slump, countless chousuns of su 


EXCHANGE TRUST COMPANY 
BOSTON 
Jown J, MARTIN, Presideat 
Resources more than twenty million dollars 


1 Court Street + ¢ 124 Boylaton Street 


The unusual appeal in the newspaper 
copy of the Boston Trust Company 
has kept ten salesmen busy selling 
banking service. Above is one of the 
weekly ads, which totalled 800 lines. 


FRATERNITY CONVENTION 


Sigma Delta Chi Meeting at Madison 
Nov. 15-17 


Sixty delegates representing students 
and alumni of the 39 chapters of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalism school 
fraternity, are expected to attend the 
national convention of the organization 
at Madison, Wis., Nov. 15 to 17. A 
special feature of the convention will be 
the editing of an edition of the Wiscon- 
sin State Journal by the delegates. 


Among those scheduled to address the 
meeting are Kent Cooper, general man- 
ager of the Associated Press; William 
Allen White, editor of the Emporia 
(Kan.) Gazette, and honorary president 
of the fraternity; and Glenn Frank, 
former editor of the Century Magazine, 
now president of the University of Wis- 
consin. 


An exhibit of newspapers tracing the 
history of journalism from its origin in 
the English “Courants” in 1621 to the 
present day will be presented by Dr. W. 
G. Bleyer, director of journalism at the 
University of Wisconsin. , 


Social features of the convention in- 
clude a dinner dance given by the Wis- 
consin State Journal and the Capital 
Times, and a banquet by the Wisconsin 
chapter of the fraternity. 


J. L. MAPES WINS A.N.P.A. 
DIRECTORS’ CUP 


Texas Publisher Scores 67 Net, Fol. 
lowed by Treanor and Howell, 
With 69s—Special Service 
For Golfers 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PusLisHER) 


Frenco Licx, Ind., Nov. 11—A mar 
from the “Lone Star State” was the 
lone star of the A. N. P. A. annual gol} 
tournament which ended today. Pre 
sentation of prizes was made tonight, anc 
J. L. Mapes, Beawmont (Tex.) Enter. 
prise and Journal, will carry back hom 
with him the coveted Director’s Cut 
awarded to the best golf player among 
association members annually. ; 


Mr. Mapes’s score with a handicap 91 
18 was 67 over the 18-hole course here 
Two publishers tied for the honor of 
second best. They were A. R. Treanor 
Saginaw (Mich.) News-Courier anc 
Clark Howell, Jr., Atlanta (Ga.) Com. 
stitution. Their winning tally was 6§ 
Treanor, despite the official tie, had < 
slight edge on Howell. His actual score 
was an 84 with 15 points as a handicag 
while Howell went around in 92 anc 
required the help of 23 points to bring 
him down to second place. = 2 

William H. Reed, Taunton (Mass.) 
Gazette, Walter Dear, Jersey City 
Jersey Journal, and M. C. Meigs, Che. 
cago American, came in third. ; 

Golfers were treated like thoroughbrec 
race horses at this convention. The pro- 
gram was mapped out largely for thei 
pleasure. Delegates were hustled int 
convention hall each morning and_ golfer: 
were provided with a special lunch t 
allow them to leave for the links. 

Walking down to the course th 
players saw snow on the roof tops 0 
the pullman cars that had pulled in fron 
Chicago that morning. It had rainec 
the night before and the fairways anc 
greens were soggy. 


But the championship finals wer 
played in ideal weather. About 80 mem 
bers took part in the tournament. I 
addition to the top prizes, rewards wert 
made to winners of each foursome a’ 
follows: Mr. Meigs, Mr. Reed, Mr 
Dear, Clark Howell Jr., S. E. Thoma 
son, F. Guy Davis, Chicago manager 0 
the Bureau of Advertising; Lee 1 
Loomis, W. A. Thomson, Harvey Kelly 
A. E. Kaye, Charles A. Webb, Flemins 
Newbold, L. B. Tobin, and W. P. Burn 

H. L. Conland, Hartford Courant wot 
he ro net in the qualifying round witl 
a 67. ‘ 


WELCOME TO WILLIAMS 


One hundred students of the Missout 
School of Journalism attended the “Deai 
is Back” banquet Nov. 4 in honor of Dea: 
Walter Williams, who recently returne 
from the World Press Congress 4 
Geneva. Prof. Frank L. Martin, actin) 
dean, retired with an address on “A 
dication.” 
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Pci FORTY YEARS 
HONORED IN TOPEKA 


Chase brings in a huge mill, dumps in 
a couple of catalogs, a copy of the Mer- 
chants Journal, a few envelopes and 
grinds away. Out drops a completely 
written editorial. 

When Chase attempts to grind out an 
editorial on farming, the machine is fed 
cabbages, corn and a bushel of farm 
products. The mill gets stuck. “I know 
what is the matter,” Chase said, as 
he dropped in a large box labeled “bunk,” 
“I had forgotten this.” Out came the 
editorial. 

During the stunt, E. E. Kelley as “copy 
boy” and Cecil Howes as foreman of 
the composing room, kept up the news- 
paper atmosphere, 

Senator Capper paid a glowing tribute 
to Mr. Chase and Mr. Chase replied. 
Then Arthur J. Carruth and Robert Stone 
turned the guns of the press club on 
Mr. White and hounded him for every- 
thing from his 1924 campaign for goy- 
ernor to his 1926 world’s series score 
board episode. 

Mr. White presented to Mr. Chase a 
book containing a collection of well-wish- 
ing letters from guests at the dinner. 


illiam Allen White Host at Gridiron 
Dinner in Honor of Veteran 


Capital Editor Last Week 


Forty years of journalistic work on 
> part of Harold T. Chase, veteran 
itor of the Topeka Daily Capital, were 
mmemorated by William Allen Ww hite, 
tor of the Emporia Gazette, at a din- 
= last week. Eighty Kansas news- 
ber men and others who had known 
Chase for many years gathered as 
- guests of Mr. White. 
At each place was the program for 
evening, with the following char- 
eristic Will White appreciation written 
Mr. Chase: 
Harold T. Chase came to Kansas from 
insylvania in 1887 and began work on 
Topeka Daily Capital as soon as 
arrived. He has continued in the 
jital’s’ service ever since. 
In that time he has written 1,500 
‘ds a day, mostly seven days a week, 
weeks in the year, making in all 19,- 
000. The average full-length novel 
tains about 150,000 words. A doctor's 
sis is considered large when it ex- 
ds 100,000 words. It is easy to see, 
efore, that if Harold Chase’s writings 
e compiled they would make 131 full 
d books, or 196 books on current 
Ory, economics, politics and social 
es. His work is constantly honest, 
lligent and courageous. He has con- 
sed his readers always without ever 
ig cruel. He has held his friends 
1out ever sacrificing his courage. He 
been intelligent without being pedan- 
He has been wise without bragging 
it it. He has seen governors, 
tors and congressmen come to drink 
n the spring of fame in the vain 
sion that it was the source of earthly 
lortality. He has seen them rise, 
t their dull day,. fall, fade and pass 
oblivion—a long procession, while he 
gone on in his daily work, know- 
how cheap a thing is fame, 
_ precious a thing is wisdom, 
how rare and lovely a gift is friend- 
. We who have gathered to the din- 
come to pay the testimony of our 
ence toa“ modest scholar and a 
istian gentleman.” 
ae “frying pan crew” of the Topeka 
s Club injected humor into the oc- 
m. Roy L.. Bone led. the “com- 


When a girl elopes from her bedroom 
these days the Old Man generally goes 
out and holds the ladder for her—New 
York American. 
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TWO SOLONS ON STAFF 


New London (Conn.) Day Has State 


Senator and Representative 


The New London (Conn.) Day has 
the distinction of having a _ reportorial 
staff, thirty-three and a third per cent 
of whom are lawmakers. 

J. James Floyd, representative from 
Waterford in the last general assembly, 
was elected to the state senate from the 
twentieth, or Shoestring, district by a 
plurality of 3,181 over his ‘Democratic 
opponent, Joseph Wellington of Baltic, 
and John M, Mallon, Jr., was elected 
representative from New London, lead- 
ing three other candidates for that office 
on the two tickets. 

Floyd, who covers 
Day, began his political career running 
against Charles M. Gallup, for years 
town clerk of Waterford, four years ago, 
His defeat at the polls failed to deter 
his political ambitions and two years 
later found him running against Hadlai 
L. Peabody for a seat in the house. He 


city hall for the 


43 


public office for the first time. His run- 
ning mate was Representative George W. 
Sisson, long in public life, whom he led 
by a margin of 80 votes. His total vote 
was 2,759, a plurality over his Demo- 
cratic opponent, Thomas F. Gragan, for- 
mer alderman and city councillor, of 
1,550, and Christopher B. Barry, a po- 
litical newcomer, of 1,481. 

Mallon, who was graduated from 
Georgetown University, started his po- 
litical career as private secretary to Con- 
gressman Richard P. Freeman of the sec- 
ond Connecticut district. He later was 
field supervisor for the Treasury De- 
partment. 


A. P. PARIS BUREAU TO MOVE 


The Associated Press, offices in Paris 
will be moved within a month from 13 
Place de La Bourse to new and larger 
quarters across the street at 21 rue 
Vivienne. The present address is that 
of the Agence Havas and connection 
with the French news agency will be 


of the writing man,’’ because of 
the user, enabling him to choose i 


contains all that made March’s Thesaurus ‘‘ 
plus the addition of all of the important new 
complete text-books on 


maintained by means of pneumatic tubes 
now being installed between the two 
buildings. The Paris staff of the A. P, 
numbers eight news men, and the offices 
have long been too small. They have 


been occupied by the Associated Press 
since 1893, 


won by 514 votes, a greater plurality 
than ever before known in Waterford. 
Floyd is a graduate of Middlebury Col- 


lege and the New York University Law 
School. 


Mallon, the Day’s political writer, holds 
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This New Amplified Edition 


a reference book of international fame’ 
words used ir the leading sciences, 
English grammar, English composition, the evolution of writ 


(World’s Work), 
chapters which are 
ing, word building, 


E 3iblical references, up-to-date geographic and historie facts. By these additions its usefulness to 
ity sing” with a clever printed chorus WLEDGE Writers, speakers, educators, students and for every office and home use has increased beyond com- 
us song “Wild Waves” in which < ‘ies 


itor Capper, Gov. Paulen, Mr. White, “oceans 
Chase, Dr. 'S. S. Estey, E.’L. Cope- 
_ Frank P. MacLennan; Clyde M. 
| and former Gov. Roscoe Stubbs 
- “panned.” 

i¢ host then called upon the maligned 
to defend themselves, but before 
program could continue, the stage 
cleared and turned into a represen- 
n of Mr. Chase’s office. 

the desk sat “Mr. Chase,” por- 
d by Mr. Bone. The. door opened 
in stepped “Senator Capper,’ in 
te life, J. Frank Jarrel, of the Santa 
ublicity bureau. 

m glad you’re feeling so much bet- 
for I’ve got a lot for you to do,” 
“Senator” told his “editor.” 

ve had a wonderful trip. I’ve been 
€ry county in the State and while I 
‘talked principally to the farmers, 
ve also talked to a lot of laboring 
and the officers of some of the big 
rations. Besides, I’ve listened to 
Bp ponsand people talk and I be- 
I know where I stand on most 
“burning questions of the day and 
got a pretty fair idea as to what 
ing to be the popular position for 
take on these matters. Of course, 
u know, Harold, I leave the editor- 
riting to you, that is most of the 
but I-don’t mind telling you that 
€ most part your stuff has been 
fort to me; for the way you get 


you 


1462 pages, each 7” x 10”, only 2% 
inches thick becouse of special thin 


opaque paper. Bound in handsome 
Buckram. pee Ope 
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lume reference work én the world. 
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i can prove most anything by. it.” years.”’ Se 
> two agreed that some “burning —“‘A real Treasure Chest of English 
lals with a‘ “positive” stand should undefiled. We commend it unre- 


ed on the farm question, freight 
mail order business and politics. 
ie senator is discussing matters, 


servedly.’” ; ; 
a —Review of Reviews 


geographical facts not found in the largest gazett 
dominant traits, the Pseudonyms of noted authors, 


says the New York Times. 


Who invented celluloid and when? 


What were the various occupations of our 
Presidents preceding their election? 


What is the meaning of the various radio 
terms, and of the standard radio symbols? 


after using this revised edition will agree with Ed 
Dictionary is a wonder book.’? 


Despite the addition of thousands 
War, despite the fact that this Amplified Hdition covers the onl 
leading sciences, 
reduce the cost of this new Amplified Edition to a new low price. 


to see it before you buy it. 


complete control over your choice of words. 
arise daily. 
so that you know you are using it correctly. 
have ever owned, you have but to return it and we will refun 
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Answers Thousands of Questions Like These: 
What is the meaning of the letters I. H. S. 
on altar cloths? 


What nations of the world belong to the League 
of Nations? 


Which are signatories of the World Court Pro- 
tocol? 


What is insulin, and for what purpose is it used? 
The Editorial Writer and Journalist 
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gar K. Zook, who writes: ‘‘March’s Thesaurus 


The Advertising Man and All Connected with the Business Offices of Newspapers 


will find it helpful in suggesting “‘selling copy,’’ in pertinent allusions, 
virile vovabulary. 
tionary, when he says: 


in creating a larger, more 

Raymond Stevens sums up the increasing usefulness of March’s Thesaurus Dic- 
“T have lost all track of 
March’s Thesaurus Dictionary. 
of my desk. Now I keep it at 


the number of times during the day that I have consulted 
I thought at first that I would keep it on the upper corner 
my elbow. The book is a gold mine.’’—Raymond A, Stevens, 
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TRIBUTE TO SCOTT, MANCHESTER GUARDIAN’S 
GRAND OLD MAN OF JOURNALISM 


By J. FRED ESSARY 


Mr. Essary, for many years in W ash- 
ington for the Baltimore Sun and now ws 
London representative, cabled the follow- 
ing dispatch to is newspaper on the oc- 
casion of the 80th birthday OfmuGsurlas 
Scott, for 45 years editor of the Man- 
chester Guardian. As reported m EpiTor 
& Pupiisuer of Oct. 30, a bust of Mr. 
Scott by Epstem was presented to the 
city. 

T may seem an anomaly that the most 

potential and influential figure in con- 
temporary English journalism should be 
the editor of a provincial daily newspaper 
with a circulation of less than 100,000 
and making no preterise to “metropolitan- 
ism.” But it is a fact, recognized far and 
wide that C. P. Scott of the Manchester 
Guardian is the literal leader of his pro- 
fession in the British Empire and is per- 
haps the foremost master of his craft in 
the world today. 

This veteran journalist has just at- 
tained his 80th birthday and in celebra- 
tion of that event distinguished sub- 
scribers from three continents united in 
the presentation of his bust, by Epstein 
to the city of Manchester. a presentation 
conducted, moreover, by Lord Derby, a 
leader of the Conservative Party in 
England, against the policies of whic 
Mr. Scott has volleyed for 45 years. 

The influence of this liberal journalist 
upon the thought of his country dates 
back more than half a century when he 
assumed the editorship of the Guardian 
and began drawing about him a group of 
brilliant writers who gave to the manu- 
facturing city of Manchester a newspaper 
as virile, as clean, militant and as con- 
sistently progressive as any printed in 
the English language. And it is said of 
him that he has personally selected every 
member of his staff from that day to 
this. 

Happily he has lived to see many of 
the major reforms which he has cham- 
pioned accepted by his countrymen, 
notably home rule for Ireland and equal 
suffrage for women. But his convic- 
tions as often led him into foul weather 
as into fair. In 1899 he committed his 
paper to an uncompromising opposition 
to the second Boer War, a step so un- 
popular as to all but dash him and the 
Guardian upon the rocks. ‘His circulation 
and advertising almost vanished and his 
paper was reviled as no other had ever 
been upon this island. 

It was during that period when with 
his revenues at their lowest ebb, with 
many of his friends shunning him and 
when it seemed that his ruin must in- 
evitably follow, it was then that the 
quality of his character showed finest. A 
group of South African magnates called 
upon him and offered him what was then 
a fabulous price for his paper, the pur- 
pose being to silence it. Scott’s only 
answer was to point to the door! 

Perhaps. the most remarkable tribute 
ever paid him was the proposal in the 
course of the late general strike that he 
come down to London and mediate be- 
tween the strikers and the Government. 
He was the one man in all the Kingdom 
trusted equally by labor, on the one hand, 
whose battles he had so often fought, and 
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by the conservative elements, on the other, 
who knew the measure of his patriotism 
and the inherent fairness and square- 
ness of his judgments. As it happened 
the strike collapsed before it became 
necessary to enlist the conciliatory serv- 
ices of the great editor. 

When Woodrow Wilson visited Eng- 
land in 1918 just before the opening of 
the Peace Conference, he paid a visit to 
Manchester. While there he invited 
Scott to see him. They were closeted 
together for perhaps two hours. As the 
President was crossing the Channel on 
his return to France he told a group of 
correspondents in the writer's presence, 
that “the most interesting man whom | 
have met in England was Scott: of ‘the 
Guardian.” 

Eight years later it was my pleasure 
to spend an evening in Mr. Scott’s com- 
pany. I found him living as much in 
the world of today as any young 
journalist in Fleet Street. His vibrant 
mind was absorbed in the problems of 
the present and in the possibilities of the 
future. He could not be pursuaded to 
reminisce upon the great measures or 
the great personalities with which his 
long and captivating career has been 
intimately, even historicaly, associated. 

Mr. Scott is a man of medium height. 
It is the splendid head above his slightly 
drooping shoulders that fascinates the 
observer. Every feature of his face is 
finely chiseled. He has the brow of a 
“Michelangelo prophets,” to borrow a 
phrase from one of his admirers, and 
eyes really remarkable for their fire, a 
fire which age has not obscured. His 
carefuly groomed snow-white beard gives 
the whole a patriarchal picturesqueness 
and it is easy to believe that the daring 
Epstein revelled in the opportunity to 
reproduce such a face in bronze. 

Unlike most members of his staff Mr. 
Scott has never published a book and 
cannot be induced even to write his 
memoirs. Only on rare occasions has 
he put aside the anonymity which is 
characteristic of his paper that his light 
might shine before all men. One such 
occasion was the centenary issue of the 
Guardian a few years ago when he out- 
lined those articles of journalistic faith 
which have guided his long course. Here 
is a passage from that declaration 
worthy to long out-live the hand that 
penned it: 

“A newspaper is of necessity some- 
thing of a monopoly and its first duty 
is to shun the temptations of a monopoly. 
Its primary office is the gathering of the 
news. At the peril of its soul it must 
see that the supply is not tainted. Neither 
in what it gives nor in what it does not 
give, not in the mode of presentation, 
must the unclouded face of truth suffer 
wrong. Comment is free, but facts are 
sacred.” 
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JEFFRIES HEADS MISSOURI A. P. 


The Missouri Associated Press Edi- 
torial Association held its annual meeting 
in St. Louis on November 6, re-electing 
the following officers: President, H. B. 
Jeffries, publisher Hannibal Courier- 
Post; W. ‘C. Van Cleve, publisher 
Moberly Monitor-Index, member of the 
Central Division Advisory Board, and 
Kenneth Clark, St. Louis, correspondent 
secretary. Joseph Pulitzer, editor of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, was host to the 
members of the association at a luncheon 
at Hotel Jefferson, but he was unable to 
be present and was represented ny George 
S. Johns, editor of the editorial page. 
Edgar T. Cutter, superintendent of the 
Central Division, and E. Lansing Ray, 
president of the Globe-Democrat, and a 
director of the Associated Press, at- 


tended the luncheon. 


HIGH PRESS RATES BARS 
EAST NEWS 


(Continued from page 24) 


Dutch language dailies the most widely 
known of which is De Locomotief of 
Semarang, which circulates throughout 
the archipelago. 

From an American viewpoint the news- 
papers of the Philippine Islands are 
among the best of the Far East, as the 
low press rate afforded by the United 
States Navy Radio enables them to get 
big news service through the United 
Press and the Associated Press. 

Advertising is handled efficiently by the 
Japanese press along much the same lines 
as in the United States, although agencies 
have not yet made the progress in the 
Empire that they have in America. A 
great deal of foreign advertising is placed 
through an agency operated by the Japan 
Advertiser, which has a good layout and 
copy department. Gs 

In Shanghai an American advertising 
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agency operated by Carl Crow, Ine. 
built up a big business and handles co 
for both the Chinese and foreign langua 
ress. . 
As a whole the Far East press 
greatly hampered by the tremendous dit 
culty and expense of news collection a 
distribution. China, in particular, is 
huge field with only a sketchy telegra 
and railway system. The result has be 
a multiplicity of fly-by-night press as: 
ciations existing on subsidies and deali 
largely in propaganda. And _ recen 
wireless has been called in to help spre 
the views of various of the Chinese W 
Lords. Marshal Chang Tso-Lin has 
station in Mukden which broadcasts da 
such “items of news” as the Mars] 
would like to have China believe. Jap 


also broadcasts what the Japanese Gc 
ernment wants known, while the Frer 
have a small organization for distributi 
the French official wireless and the G 
mans manage to distribute the Nat 
broadcast in a number of cities. 
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106,814 


Dispatch average daily net paid circula- 
*tion six months’ period ending September 


30th, 1926. This exceeded second paper 

by 19,163. ~ x 
Cityvcnecees pasar 55,920 
Suburban .......... 27,897 
Country Sacrecnces 22,997 


City circulation of the Dispatch equals 
90% of the homes in Columbus: 
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FORCING CIRCULATION AN 
OUTDATED PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 8) 


Street Sales—visible circulation. 

In placing his contracts, the advertiser 
generally chooses the medium having the 
largest and best home-delivered circula- 
tion. 

Newsdealer circulation, next to home- 

delivered circulation in importance, is 
confined to sales over the counter at 
neighborhood stores, hotels, railroad de- 
pots, interurban stations, ete. 
j The average newsdealer does not so- 
licit subscriptions for any newspaper; he 
handles them all, and the reader must 
choose. In other words, he is not a 
booster, preferring to jet circulation be 
regulated by the demand. 

Newsboy and street sale circulation in 
the smaller -cities-is perhaps of the least 
value to the advertiser, while in the met- 
ropolitan centers, where carrier delivery 
is practically unknown, it in a measure 
takes the place of home-delivered circu- 
lation, as far as value to the advertiser 
goes. 

Newsboys often resort to fake cries to 
enable them to sell their papers, and fre- 
quently overcharge the buyer on “Extra” 
editions, all of which is not countenanced 
by the newspaper, and as fast as the 
guilty are discovered, they are removed 
from the paper’s staff of sellers. 

Paid corner men or hustlers are fast 
disappearing. Newspapers have learned 
that a great deal of insane competition 
established by this method is expensive 
and productive of very few extra sales. 
It often causes street brawls, and the sys- 
tem is frowned upon by the buying pub- 
lic and the advertiser. It may be neces- 
sary to pay a corner man or boy a bonus 
to sell in certain localities on account of 
scant sales. This is considered legiti- 
mate, providing all the newspapers of the 
city join in keeping the corner covered. 
This applies largely to outlying locali- 
ties, where representation js required, and 
yet the sales are too small to make it 
inducive for a boy to stay. 

In country towns, within and beyond 
the trading area, circulation is built along 
the same lines as in the city. The news- 
paper representatives are designated 
either as agents or newsdealers, aud a 
certain part of their circulation is deliv- 
ered into the home, and the rest scld on 
the streets or at the stores. 

Some newspapers have salaried repre- 
sentatives in the larger towns, who con- 
duct the business as it is handled in the 
city. They look after transfers of bun- 
dles of newspapers from one transporta- 
tion line to another, canvass, look after 
complaints, stops, and verify new orders. 
They distribute copies to newsboys, news- 
dealers and carriers, selling at the whole- 
sale rate. 

This arrangement permits these sub- 
dealers to earn the usual profit. The 
special agent gets his pay from the pub- 
lisher. This is the best and most effec- 
tive method for outside circulation, but is 
expensive, and is not in general use. _ 

The Indianapolis News covers all its 
country territory in this manner. 

Since the building of hard surface 
highways, and the improvements — 
roads in general throughout the nation, 
a different mode of delivery to subscrib- 
ers living in obscure sections of the coun- 
try has been adopted. 

Evening newspapers handicapped by 
the absence of evening R.F.D. delivery, 
are establishing motor delivery of their 
own, and although~the expense is large, 
it is not much greater than if the mails 
were resorted to at prevailing postal 
rates. 

This new method of delivery to farm- 


ers and others heretofore not reached in 


4 


the evening, has caused most newspapers 
operating under this new system, to dis- 
continue “predating” its mail editions, 
and instead giving service to country 
readers, similar to that given city sub- 
scribers. ; 

During October The News delivered a 
daily average of 22,030 copies to agents, 
dealers and individual subscribers in the 
trading area in this way. 


of’ 
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The curtailment of train and interur- 
ban service, and the substitution of buses, 
has made this service necessary. The 
improvement of highways, however, has 
stimulated this method of delivery more 
than anything else. 


It is a proven fact that newspaper 
readers, who were inaccessible to the 
rural mail carrier during certain seasons 
of the year, were themselves inaccessible 
to the merchant for the same reason, and 
since the improvement of highways, ad- 
vertising results have been greatly stimu- 
lated, because the newspaper readers have 
greater advantages in coming and going. 

The question of unsold copies has never 
been satisfactorily adjusted either to the 
publisher, the advertiser, or the auditing 
bureau. The newspaper giving “full re- 
turns,” and making deductions from its 
gross daily run, comes nearer satisfying 
all concerned. This, however, encourages 
carelessness and waste on the part of 
agents, newsdealers and others, increases 
transportation costs, and entails consider- 
able additional clerical work. 

Newspapers giving only a limited re- 
turn privilege or no returns, often have 
their figures questioned because there are 
opportunities under this system to present 
misleading figures. The honest publisher 
gives credit for every copy not sold by his 
agents, or at least gives instructions, 
when on a non-returnable basis, that or- 
ders must be regulated to conform with 
actual sales. If an agent does not take 
advantage of these privileges, the ypub- 
lisher is not at fault. This publisher will 
not pad orders, or insist upon increases 
being made in times of emergency, with- 
out giving full credit for unsold copies. 

Some publishers have contractual re- 
lations with their agents, that they must 
report the number of unsoid copies at 
regular intervals for credit on their ac- 
counts. 

There are some newspapers placed in 
the fortunate position of being first in the 
field, making it unnecessary to resort to 
the use of premiums, contests, bargain 
periods, clubbing arrangements, insurance, 
etc. 

The papers which need more circula- 
tion, however, to compare favorably with 
their stronger competitors, in order to 
secure a higher advertising rate, must 
look to “schemes” outside of the ordi- 
nary circulation building to get results. 
To produce circulation on merit alone is 
out of the question in many cases. If 
all newspapers in a particular locality 
possess merit, it becomes extremely difh- 
cult for the weaker newspaper to make 
headway without the use of schemes. 

Merchandise premiums have been suc- 
cessfully used in many cases, but rsually 
the articles used to promote circulation, 
are in direct competition with the goods 
sold by the advertiser from whom the 
publisher is constantly soliciting space. 

The main criticism of the use of pre- 
miums. is that the average + prospect 1s 
more influenced by the use of the 
premium than by the newspaper he is 
asked to subscribe for, and renewals are 
hard to get unless the use of premiums 
is continued. 


Popularity some 


contests, used by 


America’s 
Complete 
Newspaper 


a rule the public is opposed to them. 


newspapers, have produced results, but as 
To 
help a candidate in the contest to win a 
prize, the public -is often compelled to 
buy subscriptions for long periods in ad- 
vance. Sometimes readers of long stand- 
ing are compelled to help more than one 
candidate in the same contest, and in a 
general way the contest creates ill-will 
toward the newspaper conducting it. 

Bargain offers are used by some news- 
papers for the purpose of getting new 
readers, but primarily to get renewals 
within a short space of time. This plan 
usually produces a large sum of money at 
one time, but the rest of the year the 
income is rather lean, and in the end 
nothing has been accomplished but a def- 
icit in the cost of handling this particular 
classification of circulation. 

Travel accident insurance offered in 
connection with newspaper circulation, 
has grown in practice in recent years. 
Some of the strongest and best news- 
papers in the country use it. The sub- 
scriber usually pays the full cost for this 
service, while in some instances, policies 
are issued at slightly less than cost to 
meet . competition. 

The trouble with this kind of circula- 
tion building is sometimes due to dis- 
putes with readers, who failed to get 
benefits they thought they should have in 
case of accident not covered by the terms 
of the policy. 

Another objection is that the insurance 
must be offered from year to year, and 
while producing results in most cases, is 
expensive and requires a substantial cleri- 
cal force to handle. 

A newspaper with a large coverage, in 
adopting insurance, usually finds it neces- 
sary to serve many of its old readers, 
getting only a small percentage of new 
business. 

The service may be called a good-will 
builder, but it seems necessary to make 
it a continuous performance. 

Circulation secured without outside in- 
fluences as described, and built solely 
upon the merit of the newspaper, is after 
all the result-producing circulation for 
the advertiser. 


The Place 
to Push Sales— 


Kansas—made unusually prosperous 
this year by excellent crop yields— 
offers an attractive market to per- 
sistent advertisers. 


The Topeka 
Daily Capital— 


thoroughly covers Topeka and its 
big trading radius. The only news- 
paper with a circulation throughout 
the state, 


Included in primary distribution 
campaigns by leading national ad- 
vertisers, 


40,000 Guaranteed Circulation 


Published by Arthur Capper 
Topeka, Kansas 


If Quality 


of circulation is your first consid- 
eration 


Che Zvening Star 


With Sunday Morning Editions 
“Washington, D. C.: 


will have your preference—same 
as it has the preference of prac- 
tically everyone in the National 
Capital. 

The Star’s circulation is home 
circulation—both quality and 
quantity—the kind that counts 
most with advertisers. 


N. Y. Office—110 E. 42nd St. 
Dan A. Carroll 


Chicago Office—Tower Building 
J. E. Lutz 
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Advertising our service 
from A to Z 
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PROGRESSIVE 
NEWSPAPERS 


now use our Complete 
Checking Proof Serv- 
ice aS a simple and 
practical solution to 
their checking proof 
problems. 


The following is our ‘‘C”’ 
list of satisfied subscrib- 
ers: 


Camden, N. J.—Courier 
Camden, N. J.—Post 

Canton, O.—Repository 
Cedar Rapids, lowa—Gazette 
Charlotte, N. C.—Observer 
Charleston, S. C_—News-Cour. 
Charleston, S. C.—Post 
Chicago, Il].—American 
Chicago, Ill.—Herald-Ex. 
Chicago, Ill—Tribune 
Cincinnati, O.—Post 
Cleveland, O.—Press 
Columbia, S. C.—State 
Columbus, O.—Dispatch 
Columbus, O.—State Journal 
Concord, N. H.—Monitor-Pat. 
Council Bluffs, Ia., Non-Par’] 


¢ 


PROGRESS REPORT: 


During the past two 
weeks we have had the 
pleasure of starting our 
two months’ trial test 
demonstration on the 
following publications: 


Albany, N. Y.—Knickerbocker 
Press & Eve News 


Brockton, Mass.—Enterprise 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Press 
Providence, R. I.—News 
Schenectady, N. Y.—Union-St. 
Utica, N. Y.—Observer-Dis. 
Youngstown, O.—Telegram 


¢ 


The Advertising 
CHECKING BUREAUinc. 


| 538 So. Clark St. () 79 Madison Ave. 


( 
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PLAN TO TELL PUBLIC 
ABOUT ADVERTISING 


Five-Year Educational Campaign to Be 
Discussed by Quarterly Meeting of 
I. A. A. Advertising Com- 


mission 


(Creation of a better public understand- 
ing of advertising will be the keynote 
of the fall meeting of the Advertising 
Commission of 
the International 
Advertising As- 
sociation at the 
Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago 
Nov. 15 and 16, 
according to an 
announcement by 
the chairman, W. 
Frank \, McClure, 
vice-president of 
the Albert Frank 
& Co., Chicago. 

Definite launch- 
ing of a five-year 
program to de- 
velop a more in- 
telligent appreciation of the benefits of 
advertising among people generally will 
come at the meeting with organization of 
a commission committee of eighteen lead- 
ing representatives of various fields of 
advertising. 

A generous part of the Monday morn- 
ing program has been set aside for open 
discussion of this educational undertak- 
ing, declared by many advertising men to 
be the most important and constructive 
work ever instituted by the commission. 
The discussion will treat such questions 
as these: 

Has advertising raised the standards 
of living? 

Has advertising reduced the cost of 
products to the consumer? 

What is the relation of advertising to 
public health? 

What is the educational value of ad- 
vertising ? 

Commission members have been asked 
to take suggestions to the meeting for 
the benefit of the committee in formulat- 
ing its program. 

It will be the first meeting of the Com- 
mission since its reorganization as the 
“congress of organized advertising” at 
the Philadelphia convention of the In- 
ternational Association, when seats in 
the assembly were voted to accredited 
representatives of Advertising Clubs, 
Federation of Women’s Advertising 
Clubs, Sustaining Membership, and Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau, in addi- 
tion to those from the twenty-seven na- 
tional organizations of specific advertis- 
ing interests who formerly constituted the 
body. 

Chairman McClure will preside at all 
sessions, and C. K. Woodbridge, presi- 
dent of the International Advertising As- 
sociation and president of the Dictaphone 
Corporation, New York, will participate 
in the meeting and be one of the speakers. 

In accordance with the new plan of 
the Commission of giving its depart- 
mental representatives opportunity to 
present discussions of the constructive 
work of their organizations, Merritt Lum 
of the A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago, 
representing the Associated Business 


the. 
Los Angeles 
EvVEnRIinGHeRALD 
consistently car- 

‘| ries more paid-- 
advertising than 
any daily news - 
paper inthe west 


Representatives 
New York Chicago San Franelsco 
Herb. W. Moloney John H. Lederer A. J. Norris Hill 
604 Times Bldg. 910 Hearst Bldg. “3PIg 181828H OTL 


W. Frank McCiure 


Editor 


Papers; Theodore R. Gerlach of the Ger- 
lach-Barklow Company, Joliet, represent- 
ing the Advertising Specialty Associa- 
tion, and Ezra W. Clark of Buchanan, 
Michigan, representing the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers’ Association, will be 
the principal speakers on Monday after- 
noon. Messrs. Lum, and Gerlach, will 
tell what their organizations are doing 
to make advertising pay the advertiser 
better, and Mr. Clark will describe the 
educational activities of the Industrial 
Advertisers. 

Plans for the 1927 convention of the 
International Advertising Association 
will be reported by Joseph Moorhead of 
Denver, where the meeting is to be held. 
He is chairman of the general local con- 
vention committee. 

Other speakers will include Edward 
L. Greene of New York, director of the 
National Better Business Bureau, who 
will discuss the new plan of operation 
of the Bureau. 


Obituary 


WiLtiaM D. CHANDLER, 63, pub- 
lisher of the Concord (N. H.) Eve- 
ning Monitor from 1898 to 1923, died Nov. 
5 in that city following a surgical opera- 
tion. He was vice president and treas- 
urer of the Republican Press Associa- 
tion from 1883 to 1892. He was a 33d 
degree Mason and former postmaster of 
Concord. He is survived by his widow 
and three sons. 

Tuomas J. Gotpinc, 56, at one time 
managing editor of the Los Angeles 
(Cal.) Herald, died at San Antonio, 
Tex., Nov. #3. 

James H. Wane, 60, formerly em- 
ployed as linotype operator on the New 


York American, died in Wollaston, 
Mass., Oct. 31. 
Mrs. Lena Rotruscuirp ADLER, 54, 


wife of E. P. Adler, publisher of the 
Davenport (la.) Daily Times, and head 
of the Lee Syndicate, died Oct. 30 in 
Kenilworth sanitarium, Chicago, follow- 
ing a long illness. Mrs. Adler was born 
in Muscatine, Ia., but had lived in Daven- 
port since childhood. Beside the hus- 
band she leaves a son, Philip D. Adler, 
publisher of the Kewanee (lIll.) Star- 
Courier, and a brother and a sister. 

CHARLES J. JAEGLE, Sr., 73, founder 
of the Pittsburgh Catholic Observer, 
died in that city Nov. 6 after a long ill- 
ness. He was a native of Germany and 
located in Pittsburgh in 1868. In 1880 
he was made manager of the Pittsburgh 
Beobachter, which post he retained until 
July, 1898, when he established the 
Observer, and continued as publisher of 
that paper until 10 years ago. He is 
survived by three sons and five daugh- 
ters. 

RarpH FE. Wacker, 44, editor of the 
Montezuma (Ind.) Enterprise for the 
last 18 months, died Nov. 3, following a 
nervous breakdown. 

PreteR GoopMAN, 70, pioneer color 
pressman of the Pacific Coast, died in 
San Francisco recently at the home of 
his daughter. He started work in New 
York City on the Journal, later going to 
the San Francisco Examiner. During 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
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tion he ran the exhibition color presses, 
his last active work, 

JAmMes W. Humpureys, 80, a pioneer 
editor and publisher, at one time con- 
nected with the Colon (Panama) Tele- 
gram, died recently in Los Angeles. 

Epwarp F, SuLiivan, 53, for many 
years Associated Press operator on the 
San Diego (Cal.) Union, died recently 
after a long illness. 

J. H. Miter, editor and owner of the 
Lees Summit (Mo.) Journal, . died 
Oct. 28. f 

R. S. Martin, 90, senior editor of the 
Hedrick (la.) Journal, died Nov. 1 after 
a three weeks’ illness. He was a veteran 
of the Civil War and one of the oldest 
active newspapermen in the state. Two 
sons, C. J. Martin, associated with his 
father in the paper, and W. D. Martin, 
Mineral Point, Wis., and a daughter sur- 
vive. 

Ropert KirRKLAND KERNIGHAN, 69, bet- 
ter known as “the Khan,” died on Nov. 4 
at Rushdale Farm, Rockton, Ont. He 
was at one time a member of the editorial 
staff of the Hamilton (Ont.), Spectator 
and was later editor of the Winnipeg 
(Man.) Sun, but it was as a contributor 
of verse to the daily press that he was 
best known to a wide circle of readers 
both in Canada and the United States. 
Latterly he contributed a daily poem to 
the Toronto Evening Telegram and sev- 
eral volumes of his verse have also ap- 
peared. u 

Mrs. At Spink, wife of Al Spink, dean 
of America’s sports writers and a mem- 
ber of the Old-Timers’ Baseball Associa- 
tion of Chicago, died at her home in Oak 
Park, Ill., last week. Spink is also ill at 
his home. 

DonaLtp HANCHETT JEFFRIES, advertis- 
ing executive with the Kling-Gibson com- 
pany, Chicago, died Noy. 8. 


WILLIAM D. CHANDLER 
William D. Chandler, publisher of the 
Concord (N. H.) Evening Monitor from 
1898 to 1923 and secretary and treasurer 
of the Republican Press Association 


from 1892 to 1898, died in Concord, N. 
H., Noy. 5, following an operation. 


N some cities, the “leading” 
newspaper may have merely 
a few hundred more circulation 
than its competitor. The Press 
has 40,000 more net paid circu- 
lation in Pittsburgh than the 
other two evening newspapers 
combined—and 35,000 more net 
paid circulation in Pittsburgh 
than the other two Sunday news- 
papers combined. 


THE 
PITTSBURGH 
PRESS 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Member of the A, B. O, 


LA PRENSA 


OF 
BUENOS AIRES 


has 


more circulation than any other news- 


paper South of the Mason and Dixon 
Line. 


Daily 


236,065 


Sunday 


296,442 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Exclusive Advertising Representative 
250 Park Ave., New York 


“South America’s Greatest 
Newspaper” 


T. J. GOLDING DIES 


Thomas J. Golding, 56, former news- 
paper man, is dead at San Antonio, where 
for five years he had been chemist in- 
spector at Fort Sam Houston. His first 
newspaper work was in Ohio and In- 
diana, where he held executive positions 
on papers of the Leeds interests. Moving 
west later, he was for several years man- 
aging editor of the Los Angeles Herald. 
He was a veteran of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican and World wars. 


NEWS FROM QUEEN’S TRAIN 


SraTTLE—It is understood that Steve 
Womple, engineer of the royal train, will 
be tossed out of the cab tomorrow. Col. 
Carroll doesn’t like his face. 

SpoKANE,. Wash.,—The special train 
bearing Queen Marie and her party 
stopped just outside the city today to 
throw off additional friends of the 


Queen. 


Thorough Coverage in One of the 

World’s Richest Buying Centers— 

Coupled with the Ability to 
Produce Results 


Pittsburgh Gazette Cimes 
(Morning and Sunday) 
AND 


PITTSBURGH CHRONICLE TELEGRAPH 


(Evening except Sunday) 


These newspapers in News and Adver- 
tising have the confidence of their 
readers. 
Their readers have the power to 
purchase, 


Sold Singly or Combined 


URBAN B. DICH, Nat’l Advg. Mer. 
Gazette Square, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


E. M. BURKE, Inc., 
1457 Broadway, New York. 
122 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
Constitution Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY, 
742 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Times Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
White-Henry-Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


EVIDENCE 


The October first Government Statement 
of the Tampa Tribune showed that the 
average daily increase in eirculation of 
the Tribune over the pre 

months’ period was 


4053 


The second Tampa paper showed an 
average increase during the same period 


i 235 


Readers and advertisers in Tampa and 
the Tampa trade territory are coming 
more and more to appreciate the merit 
of South Florida’s leading newspaper. 


The Tampa Morning 
Tribune 


S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
Representatives in National Field 


GRAVDURE 

SECTIONS 

PRINTED | 
“SPECIAL AND REGULAR 
EDITIONS, MAGAZINE 


INSERTS AND COM- 
MERCIAL WORK 


Standard Gravure 
. Corporation 
LOUISVILLE KY 


DON’T SELL CLASSIFIED AS 
ADVERTISING 


(Continued from page 6) 


should be large enough to fortify the 
publisher against sudden and unexpected 
increase in production costs. 


Classified advertising is a service that 
the newspaper performs for the advertiser 
and reader, or it is nothing. I have al- 
ways felt, therefore, that when rate in- 
creases were being made that this should 
be a consideration in addition to the 
items I have just mentioned. If it were 

' possible to ascertain the exact value that 
each classified ad renders to every adver- 
tiser, | would say that the rate should be 
based on that service alone, but inas- 
much as it cannot be determined with any 
degree of exactness, an arbitrary value 
should be arrived at based on sound 
theory. 

For instance, the Reliable Mfg. Co. need 
a factory superintendent, they place an ad 
in your newspaper and a few hours after 
the ad appears they are in communication 
with practically every man in their com- 
munity qualified to take the job and their 
need is filled. Assuming that a three-line 
ad was used, the charge would vary from 
20 cents to $3. Now let us suppose that 
instead of charging so much per line that 
the charge was made on a basis of serv- 
ice rendered, and that the general man- 
ager of this factory came into your office 
and said “I need a superintendent, and 
what will you charge to get one for me?” 
your answer would be, 


“Well, there are not many men qualified 
for that job, I think a hundred dollars 
would be a very reasonable charge to find 
the man you want. Of course, we under- 
stands this service is worth much more 
than that to you.” 

Having no other means to secure this 
superintendent do you suppose that this 
general manager would refuse to pay the 
price you asked and wouldn’t a hundred 
dollars be a very low price to pay to 
secure a competent man to run his fac- 
tory. Yet, the maxamum charged by any 
newspaper in the United States would 
be $1 per line or $3 for the service. 


The big point that I am driving at is to 
make you understand that classified is not 
exactly advertising as we understand ad- 
yertising to be, but instead is a distinct 
service performed by the newspaper and 
that the advertiser places a service value 
on it and is willing to pay for it on that 
basis. I am an advocate of charging for 
classified on that basis—of cost, plus serv- 
ice value, of charging a rate as much 
more than is charged for display to make 
the net rate for classified equal to or 
more than from display. Also the same 
rate for all classifications and a flat rate 
to all advertisers, with the exception of 
time orders and daily insertion contracts 
on a yearly basis. 

I have probably had as much experience 
with making rate increases as any classi- 
fied manager. Nine years ago the rate 
charged by the Globe-Democrat to tran- 
sients for solid agate was 10 cents per 
line, to contract advertisers the rate was 
09 and to real estate agents .075. The 
national rate was the same. 

Rates were gradually increased until 
now the rate for transients for solid 
agate is .35, contract advertisers .33, real 
estate agents .33 daily, .35 Sundays and 
the national rate is .40 daily and .50 Sun- 
days, for headings and matter set in dis- 
play type the rate is 40 daily and .50 
Sundays. We do not make contracts for 
Help Wanted advertisements or with real 
estate agents. We have very few bulk 
contracts in force and these are mostly 
with automobile dealers. 


- Our contracts provide that the adver- 
tiser must pay the transient rate during 
the life of the contract and at its expira- 
tion if the space contracted for has been 
used and paid for, the Globe-Democrat 
will refund the amount due at the con- 
tract rate. This form of contract elimi- 
mates short rate charges entirely. 

_ The discount allowed to contract ad- 

Vertisers is only 2-cents per line for agate 
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and five cents per line for display type. 
Our charges now are almost entirely on 
a flat rate basis and our net earnings 
from classified are only .018 per line less 
than from local display. Operating on 
this basis makes rate increases a very 
simple matter and the newspaper obtains 
the increase immediately instead of get- 
ting it gradually over a period of twelve 
months. It also eliminates the unfairness 
to advertisers whose contracts have just 
or are about to expire when the in- 
crease becomes effective as against those 
who have signed new contracts just pre- 
vious to the increase. 

In making these revisions we have 
never had a decrease in volume and fur- 
ther, I have no knowledge of any news- 
paper that has lost volume because of 
rate imcreases. The Chicago Tribune 
presents an outstanding example of how 
rates can be increased without affecting 
patronage and also of the fact that ad-_ 
vertisers will pay a high rate for the 
service that classified performs. Just a 
few years ago, the rate was .30 per line; 
it now is .65 per line daily and $1 per 
line Sundays. They are now publishing 
from seven to eleven pages daily and up 
to thirty pages on Sunday and it is gen- 
erally understood that their revenue from 
classified is well over $5,000,000 per year. 
I know of a newspaper not the dominating 
medium published in a metropolitan city 
whose revenue from classified in a com- 
paratively few years has been increased 
$750,000 per year. 

If the correct method in arriving at 
the selling price of classified advertising 
is on a basis of manufacturing costs, is 
there any sane argument that can be ad- 
vanced for charging a different rate for so 
many classifications as is a common prac- 
tice on such a large number of news- 
papers. If a person wants to sell a 
household article he pays one rate, to 
rent a room another, to secure a situation 
another and so on, all in the same news- 
paper, set in the same type and expense 
of handling identical. Is it sound business 
practice or good newspaper ethics to 
charge advertising customers according to 
their supposed ability to pay? Physicians 
and men of other professions do this and 
are being continually severely criticized 
and condemned for it. 

Since the manufacturing cost of an ad- 
vertisement under one classification is 
identical with that under any other classi- 
neation, there should be no difference in 
the rate the newspaper charges. I also 
stated that I advocate a flat rate to all 
advertisers. I know that there are still 
many publishers and advertising man- 
agers who will not agree with me. For 
years I have made a careful study of the 
space used by contract advertisers and it 
is my opinion that an advertiser buys only 
the space that he has need for and not 
because of any contract obligation. 


AD-TIPS 


George Batten Company, 383 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Placing the advertising of 
Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, 109 River 
street, Fitchburg, Mass., revolvers, shot guns 
bicycles and _velocipedes. : 

Thomas E. Basham Company, Inc., Our 
Home Life Bldg., Louisville, Ky. Handling the 
advertising of Brillion Iron Works, Brillon, 
Wis., farm implements. 

Cotter Advertising Agency,. 52 Chauncey 
street, Boston. Placing the account of the Hath- 
away Baking Company, 10 High street, Boston, 
hakery products, vitamine bread and cream 
bread. 

Albert Frank & Co., 14 Stone street, New 
York. Directing the advertising of Distantone 
Radios, Inc., of Lynbrook, L. I., radio receiving 
sets. 

Griffin, Johnson & Mann, 350 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Placing the account of The 
Chelmsford Company, 117 Heath street, Boston, 
Chelmsford Pale Dry & Golden Ginger Ales & 
Tonics. 

Lyon Advertising Agency, Inc., 270 Madison 
avenue, New York. Handling the account of 
A Hi. Grebe & Co., Inc., 109 West 57th street, 
New York, radio sets. 

Harry C. Michaels Company, 113 Lexington 
avenue, New York. Flacing the advertising of 
the Spine Protector Company, 69 Fifth avenue, 
New York. é 

Wm. H. Rankin Company, Inc., Tribune 
Tower, Chicago. Placing the account of George 
D. Roper Corp., 707 So. Main street, Rockford, 
Ill.. gas ranges and furnaces. 

Arthur Rosenberg) Company, 110 West 34th 
street. New York. Has been appointed to handle 
the advertising account of the Vanguard Press, 
Inc., New York. 
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$723,803,000— 
Indiana’s Annual Value of 
Manufactured Goods 


In 7,915 establishments are engaged 227,580 wage earners 
who produce annually $723,803,000 worth of manufactured 
products. The leading industries are the steel works and 
rolling mills employing 25,888 with an average output of 
$246,000,000 annually. 


Most of these industries employ skilled labor at high wages. 
These people live in communities where they own their 
homes, educate their children properly and enjoy home 
life in its fullest measure. These people are the back-bone 
of Indiana’s great wealth. 


They are all potential, buyers of every class of product and 
commodity that is used and consumed today. They are 
worthy of the utmost consideration of every national 
advertiser who has a product to sell. 
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Rate for 

Circulation 5,000 lines 
*Columbus Republican .03 
Connersville News-Examiner 025 
tDecatur Democrat 025 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette 08 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ......... (S) .08 
*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel .10 
*Gary Post-Tribune 16,503 .06 
**Huntington Press 5,129 025 
{Indianapolis News 127,079 25 


21,461 -06 


7,069 04 
9,364 04 
4,021 


i 26,788 07 
25,089 07 


**Lafayette Journal & Courier.. ee 
fLa Porte Herald-Argus.............. (E) 
**Marion Chronicle 


{Shelbyville 
+South Bend News-Times 


7South Bend News-Times 
*South Bend Tribune....(S) .21,874 .(E) 22,756 .06 
Terre Haute Tribune (E&S) 23,273 .06 

**A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, March 31, 1926. 

*A. B. C. Statement, October 1, 1926. 

TGovernment Statement, October 1, 1926. 
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A. N. A. TO MAKE STUDY OF 
NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 


(Continued from page 7) 


most costs have materially increased dur- 
ing the past few years. 

“The big advertising interests, newspa- 
pers, periodicals, agencies, and others are 
sincerely co-operating in eliminating 
wastes and increasing the returns on ex- 
penditures. Greater progress along these 
lines should be made this year than ever 
before in the history of advertising. 

“The ante to get in the national adver- 
tising field and stay in successfully is 
much higher today than ever before. In 
the past it was possible to buy quarter 
pages and get your message to the pub- 
lic, but: today the advertiser must buy 
pages, color, or spreads. The cost of get- 
ting results and holding dominance has 
greatly increased. 

“There are several dangerous factors 
that should be met before economic laws 
begin to take effect with unpleasant. re- 
sults. 

“Among these factors are: 

“1. The race for circulation, frequently 
forced by competition, that creates an in- 
crease of rate and a decrease in reader 
interest. 

“2 The use of forced methods that 
may be abused in creating and maintain- 
ing this fictitious circulation. 

“3 The development of sales outside 
of logical trading areas or at periods in 
the day or in sections of the city when 
and where circulation is of little value to 
the advertiser. 

“4 The development beyond sound eco- 
nomics of high pressure space selling. 

“5 Publications of a size that material- 
ly decrease the visibility of the advertis- 
ing. 

“6. Special editions. ‘ 

“7 Free reading abuses, such as exist 
in the automobile field; and other points 
which publishers themselves know are not 
sound. 

“AJ] of this is of increasing danger be- 
cause of the decrease in time available for 
reading. This is due to changing Ameri- 
can habits, radio, hard roads, the automo- 
bile, etc. 

“The ante for getting results through 
advertising has been raised. We must 
face facts and work together to strength- 
en mediums and eliminate those factors 
that are not good for advertising, and 
which in the long run will be bad for pub- 
lishers. 

“From contact with many of the keen- 
est minds in the newspaper business, 
know that publishers recognize that many 
dangerous tendencies are at work, and I 
believe that the time is ripe for a big con- 
structive movement. The big buyers of 
advertising are in a position, with the co- 
operation of publishers, to render an in- 
estimable service to advertising in general 
and to gradually change unsound prac- 
tices before harsh economic laws force 
such changes.” f 

S. E. Conybeare, reporting for the 
A. N. A. agency committee stated that 
the committee had made a thorough study 
of agency contracts, and that it had con- 
cluded there can be no standardized form 
of contract. 

“Tt ig an individual relationship between 
the advertiser and the agency,” Mr. Cony- 
beare reported. “You must demand an 
individual service from the agency suited 
to vour needs. There can be no standard- 
ized service which will fit a general con- 
tract. 
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“Don’t sign a contract on the grounds 
that ‘everyone else is doing it.’ ‘he con- 
tract should cover your specific service 
needs.” 

R. K. Leavitt, secretary of the A. N. 
A. reported on the progress made during 
the past year on the question of color 
standardization. Advertisers are seeking 
four standardized colors which must be 
used by all publications, for the purpose 
of improving color advertising. 

The need for standardization arose 
from the fact that often colors wnich ap- 
pear on the engrayer’s proofs cannot be 
duplicated by the various magazines 
printing the copy, resulting in dissatis- 
faction to the advertiser. 

‘Vhe American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies and many large engraving 
companies are working with the A. N. A. 
for four-color standardization, Mr. 
Leavitt said. 

“When we achieve the standardized 
colors, we intend to print a color book 
for the use of advertisers, agencies, en- 
gravers and publishers,’ he stated. “It 
will then be possible for the advertiser to 
check publisher's proofs, and determine 
whether specified color is being used. We 
will urge the A. N. A. to specify the 
standardized inks, and demand that pub- 
lishers use them. 

Intertwined in the convention program 
with the study of newspaper circulation 
was a penetrating study in the new psy- 
chology supervised by John B. Watson, 
Ph. D., vice-president of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. The psychology 
course was delivered in a series of three 
lectures, the first delivered Tuesday 
morning, the second Tuesday afternoon, 
just before the circulation clinic, and the 
third Wednesday morning. 

It was his intention, Mr. Watson said, 
to take the bunk out of psychology. Psy- 
chology has been overworked through 
popular interest in it and through popular 
interpretation, he declared, and then told 
the advertisers “There is no single prin- 
ciple in psychology we can apply directly 
to advertising and selling. 

“One of the main errors we make,” he 
stated, “is that people are born instead of 
being made, and that there is a standard- 
ized appeal we can make to all human 
beings. 

“There are no born salesmen; there are 
no born advertising men. 

“The real business of psychology is to 
study what human beings do, in order to 
judge what they will do, The whole psy- 
chological problem is solved when, given 
a stimulus, you can predict a response, 
and vice versa. 

“The whole tendency today is to throw 
out the old terminology of psychology, 
the stream of consciousness, heredity, 
etc., and substitute environment instead. 

“Pear, rage and love are the three basic 
mechanisms which affect human develop- 
ment and action. Many sales have been 
lost: because the prospect was bigger than 
the salesman, or had a louder voice. The 
salesman was dominated by fear me- 
chanisms inculcated in him while very 
young, and which he may not even be 
aware of.” 

In his third talk Wednesday morning 
Mr. Watson applied to adults in industry 
the fundamentals of behavorism, ex- 
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plained in his two previous lectures. 

He denounced as “rank charlatanism” 
the claims of those who maintain they 
can “pick men” for executive and sales 
positions by head measurements, reading 
of photographs, diagnosis of handwriting, 
etc: 

“Business men should throw out these 
fakirs who are now taking from a million 
to a million and a half dollars annually 
out of industry with bunk ‘readings’ and 
other so-called tests for picking sales- 
men,” he declared. “Some even claim 
they can pick men by studying their hair 
color, texture of skin, etc. All of it is 
bunk from the word go.” 

Mr. Watson said it is impossible even 
for a trained psychologist to differentiate 
between an intelligent person and a 
feeble minded one by the above tests. 

“Pick six feeble minded persons, and 
six intelligent men, groom them carefully 
and then dress them all in evening clothes, 
and I defy anyone to separate them into 
their correct groups by use of any of the 
above tests,” he said. 

Mr. Watson also landed a healthy blow 
upon the pate of that highly regarded 
industrial factotumi, the “efficiency man.” 

“Outside of discovering the obvious 
facts as to whether a man is cleanly and 
dresses tidily, an efficiency man can tell 
little about his aptitude for his position 
by ‘sitting in’ with him for a few days,” 
he said. 

Mr. Watson recommended the trial and 
error method—giving the man a month 
on the job, and then deciding whether he 
will eventually “make good.” 

He also said he would investigate the 
following points regarding an applicant 
for a position: 

1. His education, not putting too much 
stress upon a college degree. If a man 
quit school, find out why—whether he 
was tcc lazv to continue. 

2. How many jobs he has held since 
leaving school, and whether he has ad- 
vanced in salary and opportunity with 
each new post. 

3. His recreation chart, whether he is 
proficient at any game or sport. Pro- 
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ficiency, or an intense liking for any 
recreation from bridge to golf indicates — 
ability to get along with other people. 

“So-called mental tests should be used 
cautiously,” Mr. Watson said in closing. 
“They indicate thought processes, the 
amount or erudition, you might say, but 
they cannot indicate how a man will act 
when confronted by a specific problem. 

“Study human beings, what they do, 
what stimuli they respond to, if you would 
write compelling advertising copy,” he 
said in answer to a question. 

“Ring doorbells, talk to people, to learn 
their responses. Give more emphasis to 
this, and employ better people to do your 
interviewing, and you will have far better 
information upon markets and people. 
When you are close to the people your 
copy will write itself, 

“Make your advertising vie with the 
news in interest and your selling problem 
will have been solved.” 

The psychology course was an inno- 
vation in ANA programs, retiring Presi- 
dent Hall declared. 
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iembers listened diligently to Mr. 
itson’s exposition of this intricate new 
roach to understanding the human be- 
and the forces which have moulded 
| still mould his actions. 
Phe retailers’ slant on national adver- 
ng was told by Frank H. Cole, of As- 
y Park, N. J., advertismg manager of 
Peter Henderson Company and pro- 
etor of the Krank H, Cole Company. 
de gave the following “don’ts” to the 
rertisers : 
‘Don’t overtrain your salesman. It 
isn’t set well. We don’t want to be 
ted to by youngsters fresh from a pe- 
d of intensive sales training. We can 
jays detect them.- We want a man 
endly and willing to aid us in. our re- 
| problems. Often a good listener is 
ter than a high pressure talker. 
‘Don’t send us broadsides. They take 
more room in our waste baskets than 
1 are entitled to. 
‘Don’t make your advertising helps too 
chine-like, too perfect. ,Often your 
er copy has lost the human touch, 
ich the common man responds to. 
‘Don’t put prices in your tie-up copy, 
ess your regular price is well estab- 
ied and well known. 
‘Don’t send window displays.” 
Mr. Cole said there has been an epi- 
mic of direct-by-mail campaigns by 
: manufacturers for dealers, which the 
alers have not at all appreciated. 
‘We don’t want our customers circu- 
ized by another firm, even if we handle 
products. We are never sure that the 
t will not get into the hands of other 
ms, where we do not wish to have it.” 
Richard H. Lee, of New York, counsel 
- the National Council of Business Mail 
ers, on Tuesday, told the A. N. A. the 
esent situation in the campaign for low- 
rates. He said almost every member of 
ngress is now of the opinion that the 
Stal department should not necessarily 
self-sustaining, a big change from the 
evious attitude. He asked the active 
operation of all A. N. A. members in 
> fight against the present rates. 
Other speakers at the convention were 
D. H. Weld, H. K. McCann Com- 
ny, on “New Tendencies in Market- 
¢’: William M. Zintl, director of sales, 
int division, E. I. duPont de Nemours 
mmpany, Wilmington, Del., ‘National 
istribution for a New Product in Ninety 
ays’; W.-T. Grant, president, W. T. 
rant Chain Stores, “Chain Store Dis- 
bution’; O. B. Westphal, vice-president 
id general sales manager, Jewel Tea 
ompany, “Selling Direct to the Con- 
mer”;. N. S. Greensfelder, advertising 
anager, Hercules Powder Company, 
Yew Tendencies in Industrial Advertis- 
s’: P. B. Zimmerman, advertising man- 
er, National Lamp Works of General 
ectric Company, “How We Sell and Ad- 
rtising to Salesmen”; and F. W. Love- 
y, sales manager, Vacuum Oil Com- 
ny, “Gaining Distribution and Over- 
ming Substitution.” 
One entertainment feature was a 
esqui-Centennial Pageant of Advertis- 
”’ staged Monday night in which 
N.A. members appeared as actors and 
rlesqued many present phases of ad- 
rtising. The trials of an advertiser 
ying to find his copy in the Saturday 
veming Post were graphically shown. 
here were many other “take-offs” on 
pular publications and products. 


The annual banquet was held Tuesday 
ght with Robert Benchley, dramatic 
itic of Life, and Dr. W. E. Lingelbach, 
airman of the History Department, 
niversity of Pennsylvania, as speakers. 
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H. F, Barnes, of the Edison Lamp 
Works of the General Electric Company 
was chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee. 

Among prominent advertising men in 
attendance were: 

&. J. Allee, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company; S. E. Baldwin, Willard Stor- 
age Battery Company ; R. D. Baldwin, 
Simonds Saw & Steel Company; L. sik 
Bartlett, Kastman Kodak Company; T. 
A. Carroll, By CaAtkinsr sao; k. Cox, 
Celotex Company; G. H. Crofut, Mallory 
Hat Company; F. R. Davis, General 
Electric Company; F. T. Denman, Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company; C. H. Ga- 
ger, Welch Grape Juice Company ; CON: 
Gates, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany; W. T. Grant, W. T. Grant Com- 
pany; W. R. Green, Charles E. Hires 
Company. 

N. S. Greensfelder, Hercules Powder 
Company; J. L. Grimes, Wheeling Steel 
Company; W. A. Hart, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Company; R. P. Kelley, Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Company; W. S. 
Lockwood, Johns-Manville, Inc.; E. B. 
Loveland, Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey; F. W. McElroy, Alpha Portland 
Cement Company; Miss M. E. O’Conner, 
Fisk Tire Company; Stanley P. Seward, 
White Motor Company; Guy C. Smith, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby; W. C. Sproull, 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company ; C. 
W. Stuart, General Electric Company ; 
W. W. Watchell, Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Company; G. G. Whitney, Kelvinator 
Corporation; M. H. Wright, John B. 
Stetson Company; J. A. Barron, Knox 
Hat Company; T. I. Crowell, Jr., Col- 
gate & Co.; D. R. Erwin, Cadillac Motor 
Car Company ; John W. Welles, Coldak 
Corporation; H. Beecher, Society Brand 
Clothes; E. T. Welch, Welch Grape 
Juice Company; O. C. Harn, National 
Lead Company; A. M. Taylor, Franklin 
Automobile Company. 


CHANGES ON JAPAN ADVERTISER 


Hugh Byas, former managing editor of 
the Japan Advertiser, has returned to 
Tokio to resume his old post after four 
years as London correspondent of the 
same newspaper. 
ceeds Frank H. Hedges, who becomes 
contributing editor, and who left Tokio 
the last of October on a long trip through 
China, India and Europe. He will visit 
the United States also before returning 
to Tokio about a year hence. A. C. Mac- 
Kenzie, formerly of the London Twmes 
and more recently a European corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Daily News, 
succeeded Byas as London correspondent. 


Altruists, the movie folks. At any rate, 
a New York American headline reads: 
“Marcus Loew Had Pneumonia, Kept It 
From His Friends.”—F. P. A. in New 
York World. 
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A.N. P. A. KEYNOTE IS GREATER 
REVENUE 


(Continued from page 4) 


Mr. 


a. small increase, perhaps tive per cent 


Friendly advised beginning with 


more than the regular 
gradually working up. 
mand on a newspaper, he said, are for 
pages two and three. Sometimes these 
bring 100 per cent above the flat rate. 

“Where a newspaper has an adequate 
local rate and isn’t forced therefore to 
establish position charges, wouldn’t that 
newspaper by charging for position dis- 
count the value of other linage in the 
paper and thus impair the ultimate rev- 


rate, and then 
The biggest de- 


enue?” Mr. Thomason asked. 

“Results I know about have not been 
decreased linage or revenue,’ Mr. 
Friendly responded. “Merchants who 


fight the position charge to begin with 
later demand position and fight to pay 


{Omeit.” 
Marcellus Murdock, Wichita (Kan.) 
Eagle, wanted to know what a news- 


paper would do in the event of a clash 
between a local and national advertiser 
with both wanting to buy the preferred 
position. 

“Preference in such a case should be 
based upon the timeliness of the adver- 
tisement,” Mr. Friendly replied. 

Louis Wiley, New York Times, sup- 
ported the speaker in this answer stating 
that a business manager should chose be- 
tween advertisers in the same manner 
in which a managing editor judges news 
value. 

At this point the question of the dif- 
ferential between local and national ad- 
vertising rates raised its head and tried 
weakly to enter the discussion. It didn’t 
get very far. 

Mr. 


“The differential is wrong,” 


Friendly stated, flatly and without ex- 
planation. 

Senator Thomas Rees, Springfield II- 
linois State Register, insisted the theory 
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was right, and that the big trouble was 
that it was wrongly considered a dif- 
ferential between local and national ad- 
vertisers. The two advertisers are each 
a class in itself, each should have its own 
differential in rate based on a sliding 
scale upon the amount of space pur- 
chased. 

Someone pertinently asked if Mr. Rees 
considered there should be a differential 
in rates for newsprint sold to newspap- 
ers by the manufacturers, 

“There is and there should be,” the 
Senator answered. “Bigger papers buy- 
ing more newsprint always can get it 
cheaper than the smaller buyers.” 


RIDDER RE-ELECTED 


Charles H. Ridder, the Catholic News, 
was re-elected chairman of the religious 
press department of the International Ad- 
vertising Association at the annual meet- 
ing held at the Advertising Club of New 
York, Tuesday, Nov. 9. The new secre- 
tary-treasurer.iss.\W. H. Wooster, The 
Illustrator, 
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By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


HANDY booklet for those who write 

has been compiled by L. Armstrong 
Kern. It is published by the Bureau of 
Information of the National Council of 
the Y. M. C. A., 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

This manual, “Style,” is not a bad style 
book for newspapers which have not yet 
set forth their standard of usage in print. 
Its compiler frankly admits that he is 
greatly indebted to the style books of the 
Chicago Tribune and the Detroit News. 

Mr. Kern has not hesitated to secure 
the cooperation of the press in the com- 
pilation of his manual. Harold T. Pulsi- 
fer of the Outlook, ‘for example, 
furnished this contribution: 


News is like food. Its palatability depends 
not only upon its original constitutents, but also 
upon the manner in which it is served. Some 
food is hard to spoil; it’s good even. raw. Some 
food must be cooked with all the skill of a 
French chef to make it go down. 

The trouble with most religious news or 
religious food is that it is cooked without flavor 
and according to a worn-out formula. When 
it is received in an editorial office the words, 
phrases, and thoughts are too familiar to be 
digestible. 3 

Serve wholesome things ( t 
from the kitchen. Don’t boil everything to- 
gether in the same kettle. Editors are hungry 
for real news when they can get it. 

The section on “Elements 
Writing’ is so boiled down that it 
occupies only three pages. Yet some text 
books on news writing do not contain as 
much practical information as may be 
found in these three pages. 

Tay ay 

HREE editorials in the Nation for 

Nov. 10 deal with subjects of im- 
mediate interests to the readers of Eprtor 
& PusiisHer. The first pays a fine 
tribute to Henry N. Brailsford, who re- 
cently resigned as editor of the New 
Leader in London. 

-The second editorial chats about the 
remarks that. President Coolidge made on 
the subject of advertising. It concludes 
with the following: 

The goods we consumers buy advance upon 
us from behind a great smoke-screen of adver- 
tising, brewed by astute psychologists in vast 
retorts where shame, envy, fear, pride, love, and 
to “break down sales resistance,” stimulate 
every other human emotion are skilfully blended 
wants, create new facts, and force us to buy, 
buy, buy, ‘until it hurts. hurts, hurts! Of the 
value, the utility, the relative cost of the goods 
themselves we learn nothing whatever from ad- 
vertising. 

One wonders whether the Nation would 
accept this generalization for its own 
house ads which it prints week after 
week. One also wonders whether this 
generalization was made after a survey 
had been undertaken to get the facts, or 
whether it is a mere expression of the 
personal opinion of the editor. 

_The third editorial is headed “Note on 
Newspapers” and deals with the way the 
milk story was handled by three New 
York newspapers. The editor then classi- 
fies the newspapers of the United States 
as “newspapers, party papers, and per- 
sonal papers.” 


hot and steaming 


of News 


ILL the country weekly survive? 
This is the question that John H. 
Casey of the Department of Rural Jour- 
nalism of the University of Missouri an- 
swers in the Kiwanis Magazine for No- 
vember. His answer is yes—‘“if it ren- 
ders a service to the community.” 

Mr. Casey believes. that the typical 
American community without its weekly 
paper is like a district school without a 
teacher or a country church without a 
pastor. He calls attention to the fact 
that while the city daily is hastily read 
and thrown away, the country weekly is 
carefully passed around among members 
of the family and preserved until the ar- 
rival of the next edition. He finds much 
to praise in the continued improvement in 
the make-up of the country weekly and 
makes special mention of the gaining pop- 
ularity of the pyramid style for grouping 
advertisements. While admitting that the 
list is not complete, he passes a bouquet 


to the following for being attractive in 
make-up and interesting in content: 
Northfield (Minn.) News, Traer (Ia.) 
Star-Clipper, Boonville (Mo.) Adver- 
tiser, Walton (N. Y.) Reporter, York 
(Neb.) Republican and the Houlton 
(Me.) Tunes. 

Mr. Casey then points out the “pull 
power” of the rural weekly for national 
advertisers, praises the improved business 
methods of country publishers, and con- 
cludes with the assertion that while the 
country field is changing, owing to cement 
and hard surface highways, automobiles 
and other influences, the future was never 
brighter then today for the wide-awake 
country newspaper. 

(THOMAS LAWRENCE REILLY was 

for many years city editor of the 
Daily Journal of Meriden, Conn. The 
press and politics mixed well in his case. 
He became mayor of Meriden which he 
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shocked terribly by saying that it most 
needed a few successful fres and about 
a half dozen first class funerals. 

Reilly had one stroke of luck from an 
unexpecied source. At the time he en- 
tered politics George M. Cohan was com- 
ing out as a playwright as well as a 
comedy star. He had just staged for the 
Four Cohans a play “Running for Office” 
in which the central figure was a poli- 
tician—one Reilly. The song hit of the 
show was entitled “Root for Reilly.” 
The friends of Thomas L. Reilly prompt- 
ly seized the song and worked it to the 
lint in the Meriden campaign. 

How Reilly divided his time between 
the city room of the Journal and the 
mayor’s office, how he went to Congress 
and how he was elected to other offices 
is told in a little book, “Thos. L. Reilly 
— Public Official and Newspaperman,” 
published by his son, Louis J. Reilly. 
Newspapermen in New England in gen- 
eral and in Connecticut in particular will 
be especially interested in this volume. 
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"THE special supplement issued by the 

New York Times on its seventy-fifth 
anniversary —aided possibly by the 
sketch of the publisher, Adolph S. Ochs, 
in EDITOR AND .PUBLISHER—Wwas sure to 
bring forth an article or two in the 
magazines. The first to be publicly an- 
nounced is “Ochs and His Times” which 


will appear in the December issue of fl 
Atlantic Monthly. 
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RAMSEY ON ASHEVILLE TIMES 


Now Business Manager After Sever 
Years in Public Service 


Frenco Lick, Ind., Nov. 11—D. H 
den Ramsey became business manager « 
the Asheville (N. C.) Tunes Nov.” 
Don S. Elias, proprietor and publish 
of that paper, informed Epitor & Pw 
LISHER here today. Mr. Elias is atten 
ing the A. N. P. A. Convention. 

Mr. Ramsey was at one time own 
of the Times, but now has no finanei 
interest in the property. He has bee 
devoting himself recently to special wri 
ing and business. He has been city con 
missioner of Asheville, and formerly we 
city manager of Winston-Salem. 


CLARK SUCCEEDS SPAULDING 


Frank W. Clark, formerly editor « 
the Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker Pres 
and recently with the Syracuse Heral 
in an advisory capacity has been name 
editorial director of the Binghamton (2 
Y. Press to succeed Frank W. Spauk 
ing, managing editor, resigned. 
Clark started his newspaper career on th 
Press. 


| Supplies and 


Equipment 


Modern 
Composing Room 
Furniture 


as made by us will speed 
up production and re- 
duce costs—a real saving 
in your Pay Roll. Are 
you interested? If so, 
consult your regular deal- 
er in printers’ supplies 
or write us direct. 


Do it now ! 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


Newspaper Conveyors 


take the papers in a steady stream, as fast as the 
Presses can deliver them, up, overhead, around 
corners, through a ceiling ora wall to wherever 
they're wanted for mailing or delivery. Elimi- 
nating waste and delay by their speedy, depend- 
able operation they are profitable equipment for 
papers large or small. Newspaper plants from 
London to Tokio have been using them for years. 

Let us tell you how you can speed deliveries 
from your presses. 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 
Pioneer Mfrs. of Electric Control cApparatus 
1203 St. Paul Avenue 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


Publishers! 


Secure your Executives 
through the Classified De- 
partment of 


Editor & Publisher 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS Co, 
CHICAGO = NEW YORK — LONDON 


Automatic 
Curved Plate 
Trimming 
and Shaving — 
Machine 


Silent Chain. 


R. HOE & CO., INC. 


7 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Machine that will trim, tail-cut and shave five or six Stereo Plates a min-— 
ute efficiently and economically. Arran 


504-520 Grand St., New York City 


also at Kf 
DUNELLEN, N. J. 


Fastest, most easily operated, 
most accurate and durable flat 


casting box you_can buy. Per- 
fectly balanced. New design lock- 
up bar allows for quick change 
when regulating thickness of casts. 
Positive quick lock-up at four 
points on box with one lever 


movement. Write for complete _ 
catalog of Goss Stereotyping 
Machinery. 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


ged with Motor Drive connected by a 


Water Street | 
BOSTON, MASS. — 
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EDITOR é» PUBLISHER 


Classified Advertising 
Information 


. TRANSIENT RATES 


SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .40 per line 
3 Times — .30 per line 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


frequency of insertion. 
13, 26 and 52 msertions. 
The Editor & Publisher reserves the right to 
classify, edit or reject any advertisement. 


COUNT SIX WORDS TO LINE 


ADVERTISING 


General Promotion 


Advertismg Promotion—If you want more 
business, communicate with the International 
Publications Service, Incorporated, Suite 1004, 
1841 Broadway, New York City. 


To the Low Classified Paper—Will build your 
Classified on a _ percentage .of increase basis. 
B-577, Editor & Publisher. s 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Brokers 


Bulletin of Publishing Properties for Sale— 
Trade, class, general, etc., sent upon request. 
Harris-Dibble Co.,. 345 Madison avenue, New 
y ges City. 


In .Many.Respects this is the best newspaper 
Proposition in the country. 
Sata West city of 12,000. with business district 
equal to average city of 25,000, embracing more 
than 100,000 population. Ad sales over $6,000 


a month; netting $15,000 to $20,000 a year. 


Housed in own building worth $25,000. Com- 
plete for $100,000; what terms will you require? 

rop. 1390x. The F. Henrichs Agency, 
Litchfield, Ll. 


Very Attractive—Evening paper; high-class, 
exclusive field, middlewest; good real estate; 
splendid equipment; earning large dividends 
on price: asked; initial payment, $75,000. Also 
several desirable weekly publications. J. B. 
Shale, Times Bldg., New York. 


Newspapers Wanted 


Small° Florida Daily wanted: by client; mail 
full particulars, price, terms, H. W. Watts Co., 
P. O. Box 781, Miami, Fla. . 


Wanted to Buy—Daily newspaper, worth from 
$250,000 to $750,000, that will show at least 15 
a cent net. Address B-576, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


_ CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


Circulation—When quick, additional circulation 


\: 


ee ET OO 
wire Pacific 
Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. ; 

Circulation Builders—Blair & Austin, 1504 Cen- 


tre Ave., Reading, Penn. Originators of Sales- 
manship Club Campaigns. 


On January 1st two of: my well organized, 
need crews will be available to any pu 
lisher who wants clean, quick, additional circu- 
lation. Minimum cost. Results guaranteed. 
Peerless Circulation Service, 42 Millwood St., 
Dorchester, Mass., Talbot 4625. 


Wire Our Pottery Direct for supplies to start 
a holiday dish offer. Results—Low cost. The 
bright China’ Co., Carrollton, Ohio. 


Be: EDITORIAL 


Syndicate Features - 


torial are the new customers this week. F 
samples of a live, up-to-date service, write 
The Graphic Syndicate, 25 City Hall Place, 
Grew York, {~~ eS 


~ Press’ Clippings 
eererencerene Buroons, Bute, Net 
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_Exclusive field,” 


Editor &:> Publisher 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help Wanted 
Advertising Representatives wanted for leading 
publication in its field. If you are now travel- 
ing states of Ohio, Nebraska or Wisconsin, 
California, Oregon, Washington or Texas, de- 
sirable connection can be made. Commission 
basis. Write in full to Box B-545, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Advertising Manager wanted by daily paper 
in Southern town of about 20,000.  Circula- 
tion about 5,000. Growing field. Give full 
information and references with first letter, B- 
570, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Salesman for only daily, circula- 
tion over 7,000 and growing in progressive 
community; not merely copy chaser or seller of 
white space, but a,man of ideas who can plan, 
write and sell campaigns; prefer married man 
who seeks permanent connection where ability 
will be recognized and rewarded; $40 to start. 
If qualified for this job tell us why, fully cov- 
ering experience, age, references, enclosing 
Hp geraen if possible. Post-Tribune, LaSalle, 
dl. 


Assistant City Editor, morning newspaper in 
New England city of 100,000. Good man. can 
build himself into good organization. B-567, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Advertising Manager, man or woman, 
to build real classified section for newspaper 
now carrying less than two columns daily; only 
newspaper, 7,000 circulation, progressive com- 
munity; opportunity for salesman who knows 
classified and has ambition to make reputation 
for self- and his newspaper; nominal salary to 
start, with prompt advance °as~ ability ~demon- 
strated; write fully of past experience, knowl- 
edge of classified and how to develop it; age, 
reterences, salary expected, enclosing photograph 
if possible. Post-Tribune, LaSalle, Ill. 


Classified Advertising Salesman—We are look- 
ing fot’ a man who knows~how to sell Classi- 
fied Advertising, particularly. in the real estate 
field. The right man has a record of success- 
ful experience; he is probably employed now 
and seeking an opportunity to better himself 
financially, He will find an unusual opportu- 
nity for advancement with this’ New England 


daily. Write fully, giving education, experi- 
ence and salary to start. B-572, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Editor—For small town daily within thirty 
miles of New York. Experienced, energetic, 
good mixer; between thirty-five and forty-five 
years of age.. Good salary with opportunity 
for future depending on man. Write, giving 
details of experience, salary expected, and _en- 
re photo if possible. B-582, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Sitrahans Wanted 


Advertismg Manager now employed desires 
change. Seven years’ ‘experience. Married. 
A-1 references. A man capable of assuming re- 
sponsibility. B-569, Editor &* Publisher. 


Advertising—FEfficient all. round' man, salesman, 
copy writer, successful manager, seeks south- 
‘west connection. Box B-571, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. ‘ ; 


Advertising Salesiman, age 37, ten years’ ex- 
perience, now employed, seeks permanent con- 
nection with newspaper requiring the services of 
tactful, capable layout man who can sell ad- 
vertising. B-580, Editor & Publisher. 


Business Manager or Assistant Publisher—15 


years successful experience all. branches of 
newspaper business, training. under personal 
supervision of otitstanding publisher. Can or- 


ganize and develop any -braneh -of -advertising 
department for efficiency and increased business. 
Good organizer and executive. Broad knowl- 
edge of. business..and.qualifications necessary-for 
successful management; 14 years with one news: 
paper. Seek connection where youth, energy, 


' ambition and progressiveness may be asserted; 


32 years of age, single, but with dependents. 
Christian. Pleasing personality. Splendid ref- 
erences. Prefer Middle West. Address B-575, 
Editor. & Publisher. 


Circulation .Manager, 15, years’ experience, | de- 
sires to, ¢oiimect with Eastern Pennsylvania 
daily. Familiar ‘with ~ promotion, - all delivery 
systems, A, B. ©, records; etc. Will call. for 
personal interview. B=573, Editor & Publisher. 


Cirtulation Manager with 20° years’ experience 
on morning arid evening papers, cities about 


100,000, seeks connection. Successful record. 
Age 38. B-581, Editor: .& Publisher. 


Circulation Manager, 7 years’ successful experi- 
ence, desires change January, Ist. . Versed in 
all phases. circulation ‘work. Will accept post- 
tion as city man. B-566, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager, now employed, desires 
change’».Dec. un, Experience in every phase of 
circulation and” Promotion “work, from carrier 
to circulation imangger. Cah give best refer- 
ences and show excellent results on three papers. 
Morning, Evening, and- Sunday experience.  B- 
578, Editor*& Publisher. 


Circulation Manager, ~34)" proven ability, ag- 
gressive;=persistent.References., Daniel, | 411 
West_115th St., New York. 


for, November 13, 


1926 


_ Employment—Equipment—Services 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations Wanted 


Circulation Manager wanted for eight-page 
Ohio daily. Doubled circulation and advertising 
past six months. Circulation two thousand out 
of four thousand families in trade area. Must 
canvass half time. Only newspaper in city 
ten thousand. State full experience and salary 
monies in first letter. B-584, Editor & Pub- 
isher, 


Copy-Writer—College man 28; record successful, 
ferceful writing; background experience com- 
plete; now seeking real opportunity. Box b- 
563, Editor & Publisher. 


Composing Room Foreman—Resourceful execu- 
tive, getting maximum results at minimum 
cost; expert makeup and adman; experience 
on large and small dailies; union. E. Landfear, 
97 Chestnut street, Nutley, N. J. 


Experienced Reporter and publicity man. Have 
seven years standing with western newspaper. 
Willing to go anywhere. Box B-535, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Managing Editor or Assistant—Position wanted 
on Pacific Coast newspaper, with independent, 
liberal or progressive tendencies. Have been 
News Editor of admittedly highest type after- 
noon daily in California for eight years. Will 
be available after January 1, 1927. Am making 
change voluntarily. Very highest references. 
Address Lew Head, 2163, Glen avenue, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 


Newspaper Pressman, with thirteen years’ ex- 
perience on presses and in stereotyping, desires 
connection about first of year. Have executive 
ability and can furnish best of- references. 
B-579, Editor & Publisher. 


Reportorial Work—University graduate (British 


and American), 26. School of Journalism. 
Some experience. Wide educational back- 
ground. B-583, Editor & Publisher. 


Reportorial work, part time, wanted by college 


student. Experienced. Box, 564, Editor & 
Publisher. 
To a _ Chicago Newspaper Representative— 


Young man of pleasing. personality and sterling 
character; 15 years’ experience in newspaper 
and advertising work. Desires to become asso- 
ciated with aggressive’ organization representing 
good list of daily newspapers. Experience cov- 
ers every branch of newspaper, business. Pos- 
sess broad knowledge of newspaper’ situation 
throughout country, © and wide acquaintance 
among publishers. Confident of ability to bring 
practical ideas into organization, whereby new 
business and papers can .be added; 32 years of 
age. Christian. Pleasing personality. 
but» with dependents: Excellent ° 
Address. B-574;, Editor &. Publisher. 


references. 


“MECHANICAL 


Equipment for Sale 


For Sale—On account of consolidation we offer 
for sale one Scott 24-page, 2-plate wide Rotary 
Press, with sterectype machinery corhpléte, Every 
machine equipped with electric motor (220 volt, 
A.C.) ; new rollers, new. blankets. ;Nothing more 
fo buy.- Details on. application.. Bedford Print- 
ing’ Co., La Salfe) “fll. r 


Job Presses, Paper Cutters, -Wire Stitchers, 
etc.—A complete line. Overhauled and guar- 
anteed machinés at bargain prices. Easy 
terms. Hoffmann Type & Engraving..Co., 114 
.E. 13th, St.,.N. Y. City. 


Photo-Engraving plant. for sale: Ideal for one 
or two men. Miles Machinery Co., 409 W 
26th St., New York. * 


Printers’, Bookbinders’ Outfitters—Modern cut- 
cost equipment, also rebuilt machinery. Con- 
ner, Fendler Branch, A. T, F. Co., New York 
City 


Unusual Opportunity — Printing plant 
for sale in northwest city of 8,000 population. 


Only two other shops in city, both small. Plant 
run in connection with office supply store. Mod- 
ern equipment, including new model 14 Lino- 


type; No. 3 Miehle; four jobbers, power cutter, 
power stitcher and power perforator. Gross 
business last twelve months over $25,000. Growth 
of other manufacturing business .reason for 
sale. Machinery and stock inventory $30,000. 
Priced at $25,000 for: quick sale. Excellent’ op- 
portunity for office supply business in con- 
nection with job printing plant and weekly news- 


paper. Careful investigation by responsible par- 
ties solicited. Write or wire B-568, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Used Goss Matt Roller for wet mats only, for 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co., 1535 
So, Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


Equipment Wanted = 


Al! Kinds of Photo-Engravimg, electrotyping 
and stereotyping équipment wanted. Wel nee 
cash. Miles Machinery Co., 409- W. 26th St., 
New York. 


Single, 


51 


Newspaper Press 


for immediate delivery, 20-page Duplex 
Press, Single Deck, 8-column, 2234” cut- 
off. This press is priced below usual 
figure and would be valuable equipment, 
Write or wire 


PALMER, 
DEWITT & PALMER 
Newspaper Properties, 


350 Madison Ave., New York 


CONSOLIDATION 


The merging of newspaper interests is 
a subject that has received special study 
and investigation by this firm for nearly 
17 years. It is a big subject and requires 
considerable technical knowledge, both us 
to valuation and operating methods. When 
properly organized, the results are never 
disappointing. 


We have been factors in many important 
consolidations, sales and appraisals. 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


[== WE CONNECT THE WIRES —— 


EWS EXECUTIVE and 

Make-up Editor, over fifteen 
years as telegraph editor, city 
editor, and head of copy desk 
with leading eastern dailies. 
“Quick ‘and. accurate : sense of | 
news values. Can dress up good’ 
appearing page with news prop- 
Age 40; col- 
lege; married; Northeast pre- 
ferred. Minimum $50. Mention 
our No. 2063. 


erly displayed.” 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, [NC 
SECURITY BLDG. SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Pictures — 


Publishers read the Classi- 
fied page to determine the 
material available when they 
are considering staff changes. 


Let your advertisement con- 
vey to the busy executive a 
mental picture of your quali- 
fications. Put into print the 
selling talk that you would 
use if you met your pros- 
pective employer face to face. | 


You can get copy service 
from the Classified depart- 
ment of 


Eaitor & Pubtisher 
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Co Se 


DOLLAR 


$$ 


Whittier 


me 


AKING a special event such as a 
beauty show the pivot about which 
to canvass for advertisements, the Con- 
cord (N. H.) Monitor has been able to 
run a number of such full page advertise- 


ments during a season. The page is split 
up into 10 or 12 equal sections and those 
sections sold to the merchants. [Each one 
mentions some gift that they will give 
the winner of the contest. If there is a 
stock company playing in the city, the 
subject being played can be made the 
pivotal selling argument, as “Dancing 
Mothers,” each merchant adapting their 
ad to fit in with that slogan. The idea 
has infinite possibilities, the only require- 
ment being the finding of a good pivotal 
sales point. Beauty contests, stock com- 
pany shows, special mardi gras, conven- 
tions are just a few of the possibilities — 
L. E. Richwagen, Portland, Ore. 


The Boston Post has recently been 
making a Sunday feature of used auto- 
mobiles and trucks listed for sale. The 
charge is $1.00 for two lines, double col- 
umn. ‘The vehicles are run according to 
price, from lowest to highest. Each ad 
is keyed by number, the names and ad- 
dresses of the sellers appearing at the 
bottom of the page. No difficulty has 
been experienced in filling a full page 
each week.—E. R. L. 


Mail order houses do quite a bit of 
newspaper advertising, especially about 
this season of the year. Start a page in 
your local paper under the heading of: 
What you can buy through the mails. 
You will find a page of this nature easy 
to fill up. Many of your local firms have 
articles they sell through the mail, such 
as Xmas’ cards, special assortments of 
goods, etc. Don’t overlook any of them. 
—C.'E. Pellissier, Boston. 


A Michigan newspaper offered a $10 
cash prize to every school room in the 
city where the paper was delivered to the 
home of every pupil in that particular 
room. Several rooms copped the prize at 
the start through. 100 per cent representa- 
tion, thus affording the newspaper good 
advertising copy; a number of others 
which were lacking but a few of the 
necessary 100 per cent came into the 
ranks shortly afterward when parents 
subscribed after their children had told 
them of the situation —B. A. T. 


Your city has nearby a number of road- 
side eating places, roadhouses and dance 
halls. Why not capitalize on this and 
get some otherwise untouched advertis- 
ing? A weekly page, featuring a 1-col. 
week-end motor tour, mentioning the eat- 
ing places and amusements along the 
road, will bring in six to seven columns 
of advertising weekly—H. L. C. 


What stores, theatres and other estab- 
lishments in your city have special facili- 
ties for the care of children and special 
provision for the enjoyment of children? 
What stores, for instance, have play- 
grounds for children where the young- 


COMPLETE WIRE REPORTS 
FOR EVENING AND SUNDAY 
PAPERS 


International 


News Service 


“Get It FIRST but First Get It 
RIGHT” 


63 Park Row 
NEW YORK CITY 


POEBEING 


Editor & Publisher for November 13, 1926 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE 
PAID 
FOR EACH 
IDEA 
PUBLISHED 


$$ 


sters can have good times while their 
mothers shop? Which theatres welcome 
children at matinees or have special Sat- 
urday morning matinees for children? 
Get up a page of ads of such concerns or 
a spread and have an appropriate head- 
ing over the page or. spread and, perhaps, 
use a good news story with the stunt.— 
F. H. Williams, Santa Ana, Cal. 


There are many articles and appliances 
nowadays which promote health by the 
use of heat, such as electric pads, hot 
water bottles, special steam baths and so 
on. Get the concerns handling these ar- 
ticles and appliances to use ads on a page 
in your paper headed, “Use Heat for 
Health.’—Frank H. Williams. 


HAT is the Thanksgiving dinner of 

Mr. Average Man going to cost in 
your community this year? Is it to cost 
less or more than last year? Give some 
enterprising reporter the assignment to 
go out into the market and dig up prices 
of the turkey and all the “fixin’s’ and 
then compare them with the prices of last 
year. This can be made a good human 
interest story and will be welcomed by 
all housewives who will want to know 
what their holiday spread is to cost this 
season.—D. P. C.,-Fall River. 


The Columbus (Ind.) Republican got 
several news stories and had a lot of fun 
in locating the school building in the 
county which boasted of the most sets of 
twins. After seven sets had been dis- 
covered in one building they were photo- 
graphed, making another good feature.— 
Yandell C. Cline, Columbus (Ind.) Re- 
publican. 


Are there any of the old wooden bath- 
tubs in your section of the state? An 
Indian recently purchased what is _be- 
lieved to be the last wooden tub in Kan- 
sas and used it for a tom-tom, giving pa- 
pers of that State several chances for 
feature stories—Yandell C. Cline. 


County correspondents in Massachu- 
setts report that there is more than one 
fairly large town in which no marriage 
intentions have been filed since the June 


How To Play 


GOLF 


By JOHNNY FARRELL 


Famous Teacher of That Game 


24 LESSONS 
Illustrated 


For release daily 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 
New York City 


BIDDEFORD PAPERS MERGE 


Record Last Democratic Paper, Taken 
Over by Journal—Robinson Remains 


The Biddeford (Me.) Record, which 
had been published by John W. Robin- 
son for 31 years, was sold last week to 
the Biddeford Journal and the Record 
was discontinued. The Journal takes 
over the plant and good will, and will 
have Mr. Robinson on its staff as a 
special writer. By this consolidation 


Maine Democrats lose their last party 


organ and the Journal, an Independent 
Republican paper, becomes the only daily 
newspaper in York county. 

The Journal was established in 1884 by 
Col. C. H. Prescott, who sold it in 1922 
to Julius Mathews, who has made many 
improvements. The sale of the Record 
was made through direct negotiations 
between Mr. Robinson and James A. 
Cook, manager of the Journal. 


SELDES COMING HOME 


George Seldes, of the Chicago Tribune 
foreign staff is returning to America for 
six months leave of absence, after a year 
with the French army in Syria. 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE PAID 
FOR BAGH 
“ORS INC wr a 
PUBLISHED 


bride month, an unusual condition for a 
period of four months. Is Cupid slipping 
in your territory, too? This assignment, 
sent out to your suburban men, will bring 
in a story.—R. B. S. 


The new policeman’s first day on the 
force can be developed into a good fea- 
ture story. Usually he finds his new 


Margaret Sangster 
Is Writing 
A Daily Poem 


Write for Terms 


(N >) 


The O'Dell Newent Service 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 
. World. Building New York 


post monotonous. Instead of chasi 
thugs, he finds himself an “encyclopedia,” 
giving street directions to strangers, 


. minding babies or helping aged or blini 


persons across the street—J. N. Med- 
rech, Worcester (Mass.) Telegram. 


An interesting special story for a coun- 
try weekly or the Saturday issue of an 
urban daily would be a census of all the 
very old residents of the community— 
say all those 75 years of age and older 
The paper might even go so far as t 
promote a “get-together” of these ole 
folks for the purpose of making then 
better acquainted. In the case of those 
who were not native to the city or town 
but who came there as adults, it woulc 
be interesting to ascertain what consid. 
eration caused them to choose the plac 
as their residence. The idea should prove 
of some circulation value to the paper 
because such a story would be of interes 
to the families of all the old-timers 
doubtless comprising a large percentag: 
of the paper’s readers.—Victor N. Vetro 
mile. ‘ 


Twice as many newspapers 

are printing the weekly family 

circle fiction stories by 
INEZ HAYNES IRWIN 

as there were six months ago. 


Here are seven of the outstanding 
successful newspapers printing this 
attractive feature to advantage :— 


Los Angeles Examiner 
Boston Post 


Philadelphia Public 
Ledger 


Cincinnati Inquirer 
Minneapolis Tribune 
Louisville Herald-Post 
Pittsburgh Post 
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Let us send you samples: { 
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The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue, New York City | 
EBEEBSBSBSBBB SB SE B! 
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Every one of our 
clients is proud 
to print features 
impressed with 
that seal. 


NEA Service, Inc., _ 


1200 West Third Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


DO YOU NEED 
A TRAINED MAN? 


The Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza- 
tion of college trained newspaper, 
magazine and advertising men, 
wants to help you find him. 
The Bureau puts you in touch 
with experienced, energetic men) 
—it saves you time by recom- 
mending only those who meet, 
your requirements. ; 

If you expect a vacancy, please | 
write Robert B. Tarr, Director, | 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta’ 

_ Chi, P. O. Box 115, Pontiac, | 
Michigan. 


NO CHARGE TO ~ 
EMPLOYERS 


: 
| 
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jabout New England 


FA 


GROWTH OF NEW ae ae MANUFACTURE -F ROM i!9!4 = 1919 IN PERCENT. 
IN NUMBER OF PLANTS rr i} : in i] i 
IN HORSE POWER | 20.0 as | | ee | 
IN PERSONS ENGAGED 2.0 | | 
[IN CAPITAL oe ae | | 
IN PAYROLL /136.0 | | 
IN COST OF MATERIALS 139,0 

ry IN VALUE OF PRODUCTS 145.0 , , 
IN VALUE ADDED BY MANUFACTURE 154.0 : 

| IN POPULATION 13.0 mmm | 
GRAPHIC SERVICE CORP BOSTON, MASS 105-9 


This Chart tells the complete story by showing New England’s man- 
ufacturing growth in a five-year period. Observe the tremendous 
gains made in persons engaged in employment; in capital; in pay-roll 
particularly; in cost of materials and in value of products. 


This is conclusive proof that New England is still one of the most 
important, and one of the most dominant markets in the United 
States as a producer of wealth and as an employer of labor. 


Business is always good in New England, mainly because of its 
diversified industries, and national advertisers will always find a ready 
market for their products in this compact unified area. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 MAINE—Population, 768,014 
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The Progress of 
THE NEW YORK SUN 


C fie Sun has been for many years one of the 


outstanding newspapers in the country. 


Outstanding in the completeness of its news 
columns, in the fairness of its editorials, in the 
high literary qualities of its articles, in the 
wholesomeness of its contents. 


Outstanding, also, in the productiveness of its 
advertising columns, in its effectiveness as a 
medium for creating and increasing sales in 


New York. 
C f ODAY, The Sun has the largest circulation it has 


ever had. 


It has a larger circulation among the 
intelligent, prosperous people of New 
York than any other evening newspaper. 


And The Sun today publishes more advertising than it has 
ever published. 


It publishes more advertising than any 
other New York evening newspaper. 


Progress in 
Circulation 


The average daily net paid 
circulation of The Sun for 
the six months ended 
September 30, 1926, was 
265,000—A GAIN of 8,766 
copies daily over the corre- 
sponding period of 1925. 


Pro gress in 


Advertising 


During the first ten months 
of 1926 The Sun published 
13,173,026 lines of advertis- 
ing—A GAIN of 1,580,170 
lines over the correspond- 
ing period last year—A 
LEAD of 1,195,634 lines 
over the second New York 
evening newspaper. 


The Sun is the home newspaper amon§ the intelligent, 
prosperous people of New York. As such, it is the most 
powerful selling force in the world’s greatest market 
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| Oa the wisest and 
stupidest of men never change— 
said Confucius. And that applies 
to advertising schedules, too. We 
invite all the in-betweens not 
covered in this Chinese wisecrack 


to consider earnestly 


New York's Picture N. ewspaper 
Tribune Tower,Chicago 25 PARK PLACE,New York 
October Averages 
DAILY .- - - - 1,162,429 
SUNDAY .- - - 1,417,741 


These are the largest circulations 
Daily or Sunday in America 
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Now OVER 


900,00 


Effective November 24, The Weekly Kansas City 
Star will take over all the circulation of The Weekly 
Globe-Democrat west of the Mississippi River 


CIRCULATION 


BY STATES 

Missouri. 405 e ee aoe es 194,601 
Kansas: 2.2 sant ee ee 100,870 
Arkansas. go fee eens 47,867 
Oklahoma “43s fhe bce 56,616 
lowa ss SeGE en fet ees 44,488 
Nebraska .2o.32 =e ea 26,073 
Colorado ......... eer eed 14,163 
Other States #4. 2 tac 44,139 

TOTAL: A ateeciien: 528,817 


ITH the addition of 125,000 subscribers, due to 

V \ the purchase of The Weekly Globe-Democrat’s 

mail list west of the Mississippi, The Weekly 

Kansas City Star now offers advertisers a total circula- 

tion of more than 500,000 paid copies each issue—the 
largest farm weekly in the world! 


More than half a million circulation in the richest 
agricultural section of America! 


No Increase in Advertising Rate 


Five hundred thousand circulation at an advertising 
rate scaling from $1.25 a line down to 75 cents a line. 


The supremacy of The Weekly Kansas City Star in 
Missouri and Kansas has been augmented particularly. 
The Missouri circulation now totals nearly 200,000 sub- 
scribers; the Kansas circulation more than 101,000 
subscribers—300,000 subscribers in the two states! 


See the revised circulation by states in the column 
to the left. It tells the story of amazing sales opportu- 
nity in an aggressive, progressive territory where two- 
thirds of the entire population is rural. 


Make reservations now for winter and spring. Get 
your share of business from this three thousand million 
dollar market. 


The Weekly Ransas City Star. 


Over 500,000 Paid-in-Advance Circulation 


Chicago Office, 1418 Century Bldg. 


New York Office, 15 E. 40th St. 
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In the suburbs the New York 
Herald Tribune has the largest 
weekday morning circulation 
of any standard size newspaper. 


ei 
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CIRCULATION ADVERTISING 
The average daily and Sunday circulation During the first nine months in 1926 the 
of the Herald Tribune for the six months Herald Tribune carried 13,688,574 lines 
ended October Ist, 1926, as reported to of advertising. This represents a gain of 


the Post Office authorities, was 298,090. 1j h , 
This represents a gain of 10,704 over. the 2,337,254 EIS AEROS GUS ee Sake fae 
same period in 1925—the largest gain of months in 1925 —the largest advertising 


any standard size morning newspaper. gain of any newspaper in America. 


Herald 


CHICAGO DETROIT . SAN FRANCISCO 
Woodward & Kelly Woodward & Kelly ~ Thomas Emory Sarre eee Swan 
360 N. Michigan Ave ‘Fine Arts Building 618 Market Place 933 Park Square Bldg. 
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How many are 


535,096 peoples 


125,565 people attended the Dempséy-Tunney. 
Fight in Philadelphia 


“4 a = Oe x q if 
That’s_aGvhale’ of a lot of.people~BUTy when you comelita 
think oft, that’s a small number if compared with the big mass 
of people who assemble in the homes of Philadelphia and 


vicinity each evening to read ‘“‘Philadelphia’s home newspaper” 
—The Bulletin. 


To picture in your mind 


what a mass of people 535,096 really makes, let us consider for comparison the 
capacities of well-known stadiums, as given below: 


Sesqui-Centennial Stadium 125,565 people 
Franklin Field (Philadelphia) 83,500 
Shibe Baseball Park ( Phila.) 33,000 
a Sa Bs Phillies Ball Park... {Si MXI0;000 
‘Princeton Football Stadium Seats 56,000 people Princeton Stadium .. *, $6,000 
Yale Bowl 80,000 
New Baltimore Stadium..... 75,000 
New York Polo Grounds. . 55,000 


527,065 people 


That many people and 8,031 more buy The Bulletin each day, and there is 
a vast army of others—their families—who read it. 


To be exact, 535,096 copies of The Bulletin were sold each day during the 
six months’ period ending: September 30, 1926, and there has been steady daily 
increase since. 


No matter what other newspaper they buy, there is hardly a family in the 
Philadelphia retail trading area that does not get The Bulletin regularly each 
day. 

The circulation of The Bulletin is the largest in Philadelphia, and one 
of the largest in the U. S. 


Examine the photos of these vast stadiums and consider just what a daily 
circulation of 535,096 means in its saturation of America’s Third Largest 
Market. 


Think of the daily needs of this multitude of humans in your line of busi- 
ness alone, and mark the “Acres of Diamonds” you are neglecting if your ad- 
vertising is not in ‘“Philadelphia’s newspaper.”—The Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA | NEWS- Dominate Philadelphia 


as per A, B. C, report for 6 f ; : 
months ending Sept. 30, 1926. Create maximum impression at one 


Daily cost by concentrating in the news- 
The Bulletin 535,096 4 > 


Second Newspaper.295,627 paper “nearly everybody” reads— 
Third Newspaper... 201,226 . 
Fourth Newspaper. 145,091 


Fifth Newspaper. . 106,169 The Evening Bulletin 


ie ; Y7 Net Paid 
Philadelphi oo we aily Average 
oma oe ‘ i : , “is : pe - = ate: 535,096 


Copies and 
\ Growing 


New Baitimore Stadium Seats 75,000 people, 


of Circulations. 
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Solid’ News 


paper Structures Rise From 


' Mergers and. Consolidated Production 


General Analysis of Conditions Wanna F 


avor Elimination Transformation of Weak Competitors into 


Strong Operation—Advantages of ‘“‘Double-Header’’ Newspaper Publication 


NEWS DISPATCHES from several 
large cities which have appeared in 
recent issues of Eprror & PUBLISHER in- 
dicate that the era of newspaper consoli- 
dations is still in full swing. 
_ Newspapers which would have been 
considered phenomenally strong in 1919 
find it impossible to hold the pace of 1926 
competition. They form one element 
that feeds the consolidation flame. 
Wealthy men who own _ newspapers 
but leave their actual management to 
minority stockholders or employes often 
see an excellent business stroke in the 
acquisition of a competitor and subse- 
quent “cleaning-up” of the field. Often 
the competitor acquired and submerged 
was the stronger newspaper; sometimes 
its owners disposed of it because they 
felt that they could never again hope for 
such favorable conditions for sale; some- 
times they sold it because they wished to 
retire ‘and enjoy the profits of years 
given to back-bending labor. Sometimes 
the sale was made for personal or poli- 
tical reasons wholly beyond the bounds 
of newspaper management. 
_ Whatever the reasons, the number of 
newspaper suspensions and consolidations 
has more than kept pace with the natural 
annual increment and the tabulation as 
of Jan, 1, 1927, will place the country’s 
total of daily newspapers well below 
2,000. 
“Cleaning up the field” is the cliche 
applied to most of the merger operations 
in recent months. Business has been 
good. Advertising has been of tre- 
mendous volume. Competition among 
newspapers has never been sharper. 
Great sums, in the aggregate, have been 
expended to get new circulation and to 
hold it. Some newspapers have paid out 
thousands of dollars in contest prizes 
and commissions for a few hundred or 
thousand. new readers. They have 
bought new press and stereotype facili- 
ties. They have taken on new feature 
and news services. As pointed out in 
Epitor & PUBLISHER a few weeks ago, 
the additional expense in 1926 has cut 
severely into the increased revenue from 
advertising. 

Back of all this circulation scurry is 
the idea that the second or third paper 
in the field finds it difficult to sell space 
in flush times and the fear that it will 
be next to impossible in slack times. 
National advertisers with a compara- 
tively small appropriation have learned 
to concentrate their money in the medium 
that proves ability to return the great- 
est number of sales for the money in- 
vested. Usually, though by no means 
Invariably, the newspaper with the dom- 
Mant circulation gets the coveted plum. 

Take for example a field with a strong 
morning newspaper, and two well man- 
aged fairly profitable evening papers. 
The city and its trading territory are 
prosperous, good markets for nationally 
advertised goods. The morning paper, 
let us say, is the oldest of the trio and 
has built up a reputation over the years 
as the “bible” of its readers. Through 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


PRIME REASONS FOR MANY MERGERS 


(1) 


economics. 


(2) 


A desire to “clean up the field” in behalf of sound 


Despite flush advertising and excellent public response, 


many publishers find 1926 increased expense has cut into in- 


creased revenue. 


(3) 


Noticeable disposition by national advertisers of limited 


appropriations to concentrate in a single community medium. 


(4) 


controlable. 


(5) 


Destructive’ competition of rivals, unreasoning and un- 


Purchase of a morning or evening rival, giving 24 hour 


operation of a single plant, is considered by some a practical 
method of fully occupying a field. 


(6) 


Six-day publishers may buy a seven-day rival essentially 


to gain entrance to an established Sunday field. 


(7) 


Economic pressure, usually exerted by local advertisers, 


has been the leading cause of post-war consolidations. 


(8) 


this reputation and by aggressive sales 
methods it goes into practically every 
home in the city and has an even larger 
distribution in the surrounding country. 
Its evening rivals each have slightly 
larger city circulations than the morning 
paper, but cannot reach the suburban 
and country districts in equal volume. 
Their total circulations are dwarfed. 

The morning paper gets as much lin- 
age as both of the evening papers com- 
bined. Its: rate isi higher by far than 
that of either contemporary, and only 
slightly less than their combined rates. 
Its net revenue, despite more ambitious 
and more expensive operations than 
either of its rivals, doubles their com- 
bined profit. 

By dint of the hardest fighting against 
the morning paper and each other and 
with lynx eyes watching the expense 
sheets, both of the evening papers can 
end the year in the black—provided a 
prolonged strike in an important local 
industry does not cripple the merchants 
and cause them to curtail advertising. 
Their margin of operation is too close 
to be comfortable in such circumstances. 

That situation, slightly altered in de- 
tails, has existed in a number of cities. 
The two trailing papers might be press- 
ing hard for second place, neck and neck 
in the race today, but a month hence 
might find one of them far in the rear, 
due to a slight shift in the national ad- 
vertising currents or a sudden burst of 
speed by its adversary. 

Every dollar of income represents a 
bitter fight, with seldom a plum drop- 
ping unsought into the office of either 
paper. The dominant morning paper on 


Politics has rarely dictated a merger. 


the other hand, ipso facto, received prac- 
tically unsolicited a good share of its 
business. Expenses, thought tightly con- 
trolled by the second and third papers, 
nevertheless depend to no small degree 
on what the first paper does. 

If one of the second stringers deter- 
mines to add a new feature or to spend 
money to strengthen an editorial ac- 
tivity, gossip of its intention is almost 
certain to leak to its eager rival down the 
street.. With a long purse, a large and 
able staff, it usually is easy to forestall 
the effort of the weaker rival by. doing 
what he intended to do and doing it 
better—damn the expense! 

The past year has ‘accentuated these 
disadvantages. The strong grow stron- 
ger and the weak, though sharing in the 
increased revenue, have to put out a 
larger and larger part of it to keep in 
the race. Little possibility usually exists 
of making and holding workable agree- 
ments between such rivals as to holding 
down expenses to a level that will permit 
the weakest of the trio to keep abreast. 

They can and will agree on wage scales 
paid to unionized workmen, but the mini- 
mum wage is determined not by what 
the little fellows can pay, but what the 
big paper will pay. Agreements as to 
circulation and editorial promotion ex- 
penses are often made—to be broken when 
necessity demands. The old Bethmann- 
Hollweg doctrine of “necessity knows no 
law” has been demonstrated time and 
again between competing newspapers. 

Under these circumstances a mutual 
buy-or-sell. proposition is a natural de- 
velopment. Each of the evening papers 
knows about what the other is doing. 


They have been conductéd by good busi- 
ness management; secret rebates or other 
crooked deals with advertisers are not 
at all in the picture. There is some 
duplication in their respective city and 
suburban circulations, probably about 20 
per cent. Their advertising, local es- 
pecially, is marked by much duplication 
of firm names and considerable of copy. 
This. is a typical American industrial 
town, backed by fertile and rich agri- 
culture. It has practically no foreign 
section, no foreign language press, and 
its Negro population is of sufficient im- 
portance and intelligence to warrant the 
publication of several columns daily of 
news interesting to colored readers. 


Either evening paper could cater to the 
whole field without any vital changes in 
its editorial structure. One large and 
important daily newspaper could operate 
comfortably for less than 75 per cent of 
the present combined manufacturing costs, 
and could produce an evening circulation 
which would stand the cursory one-shot 
comparison of the national advertising 
space-buyer with the great morning 
paper. 

Given an agreement on price, either 
could buy the other. Or, that failing, 
a new company might be formed repre- 
senting the ownership interests of both 
old papers to merge the properties. 

Both methods have been worked suc- 
cessfully in 1926 mergers. 

In one city competition between the 
managements of two dailies—one morn- 
ing land one evening, both having Sun- 
day papers—became so keen that readers 
were treated to a name-calling, mud- 
slinging exhibition like that of mining 
camp journals 70 years ago. Co-opera- 
tion between ‘them was impossible in 
any department. 

Then the merchants. took a hand. They 
went over the heads of the editors and 
managers to the controlling ownerships 
and quietly arranged for an end to the 
unpleasantness.. The city was being 
hurt by the endless bickering; the un- 
restrained whip-cuts of the .editors at 
each other were bringing readers to 
regard both papers with contempt, which, 
the merchant feared, would not be lim- 
ited to the editorial. utterances. The ad- 
vertising solicitors ‘and business staffs, 
they were sure, were up to all sorts of 
skulduggery with the rate. cards. in their 
itch to get a little piece of business and 
keep it-away from their rivals. It ought 
to be stopped, said the .business - men, 
and the owners agreed. The surest way 
to stop it was to bring both papers under 
one ownership- and one management— 
but neither would sell and neither could 
buy. 

Finally a solution was proposed. 
Form a new company and give each of 
the old owners a share in it propor- 
tionate to the value of his present pro- 
perty as determined by a competent ap- 
praiser. The latter gentleman was 
found, and greatly to his surprise, his 

; (Continued on page 39) 
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MEMPHIS PRESS | BUYS NEWS-SCIMITAR 


FOR REPORTED PRICE OF $600,000 


Two Papers Are Combined Under Scripps-Howard Ownership 
—G. V. Sanders, Editor—Plant 
Being Enlarged 


(By Telegraph to Eviror & PuBLIsHER) 


EMPHIS, Tenn. Nov. 15.—The 
Memphis Press, a Scripps-Howard 
newspaper, has absorbed the News-Sci- 
mitar in ove of the most spectacular 
newspaper deals of recent years. ? 

The consolidation was announced in 
in both papers Monday and Tuesday the 
News-Scimitar was merged. with the 
Press and the two papers were published 
as one. 

The consolidation leaves but two papers 
in the city,.the Press and the Commer- 
cial Appeal, morning, published by C. P. 
J. Mooney. 

The announcement of absorption of the 
News-Scrimitar was merged with the 
bombshell to the Memphis territory, since 
‘t was known that the Commercial Ap- 
peal was considering purchasing the 
News-Scimitar. The Commercial Ap- 
peal had had auditors. in the News-Sci- 
mitar office as a preliminary to purchase 
it is reported. : 

The stockholders and directors of the 
Commercial Appeal failed to agree upon 
the purchase, although an option had been 
taken upon the Scimitar properties. In 
the meantime Roy W. Howard of the 
Scripps-Howard Papers stepped © in, 
closed the deal and took over the News- 
Scimitar. 

The sale was completed in Memphis 
and New York. The Memphis end was 
handled by J. A. Keefe, business man- 
ager of the Press; G. V. Sanders, editor 
of the Press; E.°E. Cook and W. G. 
Chandler of the Ohio Group of Scripps- 
Howard papers, and Bernard Cohn, pub- 
lisher of the News-Scimitar. In New 
York Paul Block, owner of the News- 
Scimitar, and Mr. Howard kept in touch 
with developments. 

Mr. Sanders is editor of the consoli- 
dated paper. J. A. Keefe is business 
manager of the Press’ and L. G. Swarts 
managing editor. George Morris, editor 
of the News-Scimitar, becomes associate 
editor and will devote his main attention 
to editorial writing. 

Many of the News-Scimitar employes 
were taken over* by the Memphis Press. 
Virtually all editorial desk men took jobs 
with the Press. Nearly all the circula- 
tion department was taken over. Many 
other men were drawn’ from the mechan- 
ical and business offices. 

Bernard Cohn, publisher of the Scimi- 
tar, it is understood, will go east in the 
near future to become ‘associated with 
Mr. Block in his newspaper interests 
there. For some time he will co-operate 
in establishing the merged paper. 

The Press will be published from the 
Press plant but News-Scimitar presses 
will also be used temporarily. The Press 
will start at once to enlarge its present 
plant. In the meantime it has an option 
on the News-Scimitar plant. 

In combining the two papers the Press 
took over all features of the Scimitar 
but dropped the Associated Press wire 
service. This is in line with the Scripps- 
Howard policy of discarding the A. P. 
membership of any paper purchased. It 
is probable the day A. P. bureau will be 
moved into the plant of the Morning 
Commercial Appeal. 

The Press will be served exclusively 
by the United Press over three leased 
wires. 

The sale price of the Scimitar has not 
been announced, but it is reported that 
while negotiations were under way with 
the Commercial Appeal, a price of $600,- 
000 was set on the property, exclusive 
of the building but including the me- 
chanical equipment. 

It is understood the Press takes over 
all advertising contracts of the Scimitar 
along with the circulation at present 
rates. Changes in advertising rates based 
upon the new circulation are being 
worked out. 


The Memphis Press will continue its 
present editorial policy based upon 
Scripps-Howard principles. . ; 

The Scimitar was established in 1882, 
and consolidated with the Memphis News 
in 1902. 

The Memphis Press was established 
as a Scripps-McRae paper in 1906. 


PRINTS 112-PAGE EDITION 


The St. Cloud (Minn.) Daily Times, 
a 112-page “Achievement Edition,’ Nov. 
8 to mark sixty-five years of continuous 
newspaper service in St. Cloud and the 
reconditioning of its plant involving an 
expenditure of $55,000. The edition was 
printed on a new 24-page press. 


NEWS COMPANY EXPANDS 


The Metropolitan News Company, New 
York, wholesale distributor for New 
York City newspapers, including the 
foreign language group, has purchased 
three buildings at 255 South street for 
use as a new downtown distribution 
center. The building is so constructed 
that 25 trucks can unload directly upon 
the distributing tables, where bundles are 
made up for the various newsstands. A 
balcony is being provided with escalators 
and chutes to facilitate re-loading the 
sorted bundles. The properties acquired 
cover an area 100 by 160 feet. Louis 
Weinstock is president of the Metropoli- 
tan News Company. 


NEW MEMPHIS DAILY 
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Mooney. to Start Evening Appeal Dec. 1 
With A. P. Service 


A new paper called the Memphis Eve- 
ning Appeal will be started Dec. 1 by 
the Commercial Appeal Publishing Com- 
pany, C. P. J. Mooney, president, told 
Epiror & PusltisHER Nov. 18 answer- 
ing a long distance telephone call for 
verification of the report. 

The new paper will be a member of 
the Associated Press. As soon as Mr. 
Mooney learned that the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers would drop the A. 
P. membership of the News-Scimitar, 
he telegraphed his application to New 
York headquarters and it was accepted. 

“We believed an A. P. membership 
in the Memphis evening field was vitally 
necessary,” Mr. Mooney Said: 5 

“The Evening Appeal will be strictly 
a newspaper. It will be set in six point, 
with modest headlines, and will carry 
the full A. P. report, with only few 
pictures. At present the new paper will 
be published) from the Commercial 
Appeal’s plant, but it will be a distinct 
newspaper organization.” 

Mr. Mooney said the editor has not 
yet been appointed. The staff is now 
being organized with members being re- 
cruited chiefly from newspaper men 
thrown out of work by the Press-News- 
Scimitar merger. 

“T want the new paper to be some- 
thing like the Indianapolis News—a 
cross between the Boston Transcript and 
the New York Sun,” Mr. Mooney said. 


DON J. M. GOVIN DIES 


Don Jose M. Govin, 58; publisher of 
Havana El Mundo, died Nov. 14. Mr. 
Govin’s brother, R. E. Govin, owner of 
several newspapers in the United States 
and Cuba died early this year. 


NEW YORK POST HONORS FOUNDER 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis placing wreath; John C. Martin to left of Mr. Curtis; 
Julian Mason, Editor, New York Evening Post, at corner of monument, oppo- 
site Mr. Curtis. 


(THE memory of Alexander Hamilton, 

founder of the New York Evening 
Post, was honored last Tuesday, on the 
125th anniversary of the Evening Post, 
when Cyrus H. K. Curtis, present pub- 
lisher, placed a wreath of oak leaves 
on his grave in Old Trinity Churchyard. 
The ceremony took place in the presence 
of John C. Martin, vice-president and 
treasurer; Julian Mason, editor, and 
other business, editorial and mechanical 
executives. 

Among those to congratulate Mr. 
Curtis and the Evening Post on its 
birthday were President Coolidge, who 
said in a message: 

“In sending my greetings and con- 
gratulations to the New York Evening 
Post upon its 125th birthday, I am im- 
pelled at the same time to felicitate you 
personally upon the ownership of this 
newspaper which for so long a period 
has stood for high-minded journalism. 


“The continuation of its standards is 
assured, and I am sure it will find an 
enlarged field of usefulness and _ in- 
fluence.” 

The group at Trinity included: Julian 
Mason, editor-in-chief; Ralph E. Renaud, 
managing editor; Royal J. Davis, editorial 
writer; Charles C. Lane, business man- 
ager; Ralph Nicholson, production man- 
ager; Frederick Halsey, promotion 
manager; Harry Brown, advertising 
manager, with H. S. Ardell and Harry 
Hatcher, from the same department; 
A. Newman, circulation manager; Wil- 
liam W. Kistler, superintendent of the 
composing room; Joseph Oswald, fore- 
man of the press department; Joseph 
Fisher, foreman of the stereotyping de- 
partment; Paul Willard Garrett, finan- 
cial editor; Miss Madeleine D. Riordan, 
society editor; Leonard Smith, political 
writer, and Henry Beckett and Bruce 
Gould of the city staff, 
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CHARLESTON DAILY 
SOLD TO'‘LOCAL GROUP 


News and Courier Now Allied with 


Evening Post Following Sale by J. 
E. Rockwell—Lathan Re- 
mains Editor 


The Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier published, in its issue of Monday, 
announcement of the sale of a controlling 
interest in the’ paper to a group of 
Charleston citizens closely allied with the 
Charleston Evening Post and that a 
working arrangement had been made with 
the management of the Evening Po 

whereby economies of administration ai 
improvements in service would be 
fected in the business department of th 
News and Courier. : 

Purchasers of the News and Courier 
are: Julian Mitchell, Thomas R, W. 
ing, Benjamin A. Hagood and Robert S. 
Small. Mr. Waring, it is stated, more 
particularly represents the ownership of 
the Evening Post, which has acquired a 
substantial interest in the News and 
Courier Company. Mr. Mitchell has been 
elected president of the News and Courier 
and Mr. Waring and Mr. Hagood have 
joined the board of directors. Robert S. 
Manigault, president of the Evening Post, 
has been elected secretary and treasurer 
of the News and Courier, and Hall T. 
McGee, business manager of the Pos 
has been appointed business manager 0 
the News and Courier. 

Mr. Mitchell is a prominent lawyer of 
Charleston. He has long been a stock- 
holder in and for many years was solicitor 
for the News and Courier. Mr. Hagood 
is also a prominent member of the 
Charleston bar. He is a member of the 
board of directors of the Post. Mr. 
Waring is editor and secretary and 
treasurer of the Post. “Mr. Small i 
president of the South Carolina National 
Bank. 5 

The controlling interest acquired by 
this group was purchased from James E. 
Rockwell, who acquired it in July last 
from the estate of the late Rudolph 
Siegling. Mr. Rockwell took charge on 
July 27, as publisher. He came to 
Charleston from Duluth, where he pub- 
lished the News-Tribune He has not 
announced his future plans. : 

Robert Lathan for 16 years editor of 
the News and Courier, continues in that 
capacity and also retains his stock ,in- 
terest. . 

The John Budd Company, New York, 
which has represented the Evening Post 
for a number of years, has taken over 
representation of the News and Courier. 


REINDEER INJUNCTION 


A temporary injunction restraining 
Harry (M. Newman and associates from 
conducting an advertising enterprise 
through newspapers and department 
stores involving the exhibition of live 
reindeer, was issued by Justice Wasser- 
vogel in the New York State Supreme 
Court on Nov. 13. The complainant was 
the Arctic Circle Corporation, L. A. Van 
Patten, president, and unfair competition 
was charged. Mr. Van Patten swore that 
Mr. Newman, a former employe, with 
others, appropriated and used for profit 
his original reindeer advertising plan. 
The case has been marked for hearing 
Nov. 22; | 
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¥ 
“XMAS” TABOO ' 


The abbreviation “Xmas” is taboo if 
all advertising and placard merchandising 
by the Raleigh (N. C.) Merchants’ As- 
sociation and members have been re 
quested not to use this abbreviation for 
Christmas during the approaching holi- 
day season. 


WINTER HAVEN SUN STARTS 


The Winter Haven (Fla.) Chie) 
started publication of a morning pape! 
called the Sun on Nov. 15, using the As 
sociated Press report. L. Lee 4 
publisher. He is the son of M. M. Le 
owner of the Chief. + 
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Charge Intended Press Agent Bribery of Writers, Which Is Promptly Denied—Editorial Investigation 
: Under Way Probing Professional Sport Industry 


EW YORK _ newspaper publishers 
this week took some of the wind out 
this season’s hockey ballyhoo, by 
spreading charges 
of intended press 
agent bribery of 
sports writers to 
make the game 
go over big. 

The charges, 
promptly denied, 
created consider- 
able discussion in 
New York news 
circles, and at 
least one editorial 
investigation is 
under way prob- 
ing the entire in- 
dustry of paid 
“sports. 

Shortly before the first game of the 
hockey season Noy. 16 the Publishers As- 
sociation of New York City notified by 
letter the managing editors of all member 
dailies that the two New York teams 
had set aside $12,000 to obtain publicity, 
with instructions that the money should 
not be expended for paid advertising, but 
“should if necessary be presented to news- 
Paper men supposed to be in a position to 
either influence or direct the publication 
of reading notices.” 

Col. J. S. Hammond, president of the 
New York Rangers Professional Hoc- 
key Club, immediately countered with a 
letter addressed to the publisher of every 
New York paper denying the association’s 
serious allegation and offering an oppor- 
funity to investigate the publicity methods. 

Col. Hammond declared in his letter he 
was ready to “appear before any body of 
léwspaper men to further refute these 
false accusations.” 3 
_Fred A. Walker, managing director of 
he New York Evening Telegram, and 
chairman of the Publishers’ Association, 
efused to comment on Col. Hammond’s 
denial of the bribery insinuation. 

“I presume the association will be glad 
0 afford Col. Hammond an opportu- 
uty to present his side of the affair 
it an early meeting,” Mr. Walker said 
0 Epitor & PusLisHERr. 

The press agent firm of Bruno & Blythe 
s handling part of the hockey publicity. 
x A. Shomaker, formerly on the staff of 
New York morning daily, is the repre- 
entative at Madison Square Garden. 
de added his denial to that of Col. 
dammond, declaring the $12,000 was 
| “phantom sum.” Bruno & Blythe, he 
aid, were engaged Oct. 25 on'a weekly 
etainer which was barely enough to meet 
lecessary bills in the handling of free 
ickets, news photographs, and routine 
eleases, 

“Tf we wanted to bribe newspaper 
nen, as we most certainly do not, there 
te no funds available for that purpose,” 
homaker said. 

Hockey’s introduction to New | York 
S a professional sport was aided by 
NV. J. Macbeth, sports writer on: the 
Vew York. Herald Tribune, who was 
aterested in the sport for its sake and 
Iso in its circulation’ building possi- 
ilities. When Thomas Duggan bought 
he hockey franchise, Macbeth became 
mancially interested in the sport. As 
€ explained it to Eprror & PuBLtIsHER, 
€ was never the paid press agent for 
he New York Americans, one of the 
sams, but he did act in an advisory 
apacity in publicity matters. 

“Hockey publicity has a clean record,” 

Tacbeth declared. “Any one who pays 

1oney to get publicity for this sport 

ito the papers, is foolish. It is a good 
ame, exciting to watch, and destined 
> be popular. 

“When we started the game last year, 

advised purchasing paid advertising 

Dace in the newspapers. My advice was 

owed.” 

‘The two New York hockey teams, the 


of 
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By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


THE CHARGES 


The Publishers’ Association letter to 
managing editors follows: 

In accordance with the vote of the Pub- 
lishers’ Association, I am sending to you 
the following information regarding the 
conditions surrounding the publicity 
plans for the Hockey Season. ,. 

At Madison Square Garden there will 
be two Hockey Teams,. one controlled 
by Tex Rickard and the other controlled 
by Colonel Hammond. The publicity has 
been placed in the hands of Bruno & 
Blythe, 220 West 42nd Street, and they 
have been told that the sum of $12,000. 
$6,000 from each team, has been set aside 
for publicity purposes. Instructions have 
been given, however, that this money is 
not to be expended for advertising, but 
is to be expended if necessary among 
newspaper men who are supposed to be 
in a position to either influence or direct 
the publication of reading notices. 

There are in the archives at Madison 
Square Garden a list of men on the news- 
papers who are alleged to be receptive 
to financial rewards for the services inti- 
mated above. All the newspapers are 
represented on this list, although there 
are names on this list of men who are 
absolutely beyond approach with this sort 
of a proposal. The only conclusion to 
be drawn is that money alleged to be 
paid to these newspaper men finds a rest- 
ing place in some intermediary’s pocket, 
but this in no way lessens the undesir- 
ability of the reputation which is being 
visited upon those honest newspaper men 
whose names are on this ist. 

It was the recommendation of the 
Publishers’ Association that this informa- 
tion be sent to every managing editor in 
the city, with the suggestion that proper 
action be taken. 


THE DENIAL 


Col. Hammond’s form letter denying 
the Publishers’ follows: 


November 11, 1926. 
Dear Sir: 

A morning newspaper published what 
is purported to be an extract from a 
letter addressed to the/newspaper pub- 
lishers of New York City. Permit me 
to inform you that each of the three 
sentences of the alleged extract are con- 
trary to the fact. 

It is not true that Tex Rickard and 
the writer control more than one hockey 
team. No money has been appropriated 
or placed in the hands of any persons 
connected with the New York Rangers 
Professional Hockey Club, of which I 
am president, to be expended among 
newspaper men to influence or direct the 
publication of reading notices. 

There is no list in the archives of 
Madison Square Garden or among the 
officers or employees of the New York 
Rangers Professional Hockey Club con- 
taining the names of newspaper men 
alleged to be receptive to _ financial 
reward. 

I shall be glad to furnish any further 
information concerning the above which 
you may desire. I will also hold myself 
in readiness to appear before any body 
of newspaper men to further refute these 
false accusations. If there be any doubt 
in your mind as to the truth of the fore- 
going the opportunity to further inform 
yourself will be most gladly afforded 
you. 

Yours very truly, 


J. S. HAMMOND. 


Rangers and Americans, are purchasing 
a small amount of paid space on the sport 
pages of New York newspapers. The 
sum of $8,500 has been appropriated for 
this, purpose, according to the James A. 
Devine Agency, which is handling the 
account. Last year $3,500 was: spent for 
advertising in New York papers, Mr. 
Devine said. 

The press agent denials of corruption 
were scoffed at this week by Paul Gal- 
lico, sports editor of New York Daily 
News, who by publishing the letter sent 
out by the publishers association was 
among the first to air the nasty mess 
in public print. 

“We caught them in time,” he said to 
Epitor & PuBLisHER, “Now they are sim- 
ply ducking to cover.” 

Mr. Gallico, besides printing the pub- 
lishers’ letter under’ the caption “An- 
other Little List,” also gave space to Col. 
Hammond’s denial with the comment that 
now everyone’s position was clear. The 
News was not on any bribery list and 
Col. Hammond had assured the readers 
that everything was on the square. 

Mr. Gallico declared bribe offers to 
newspaper men were common in profes- 
sional sport circles, particularly boxing. 
He cited two instances in support of his 
assertion. One was what he termed a 
“stupid offer” to himself of $20 from a 
press agent, and another was an offer of 
money made to and refused by a young 
member of his staff sent out to report the 
news of a benefit boxing match. 

“Tt was the young man’s first assign- 
ment on the street,” Mr. Gallico said, 
“and. the first thing he ran-up against 
was an attempt to buy him.” 

“Pay-off systems” carried on between 
professional sport promoters and news- 
paper men is the subject of an investi- 
gation which is now being made by a 
committee of the American Society of 


Newspaper Editors of which Erie C. 
Hopwood, editor of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, is president. Philip A. Payne, 
managing editor of the New York Mir- 
ror, is a member of that committee and 
he informed Eprror & PUBLISHER this 
week that he is including an investiga- 
tion of the New York hockey situation 
in a report he is now preparing for the 
society. ; ; 

“T have been investigating the situation 
quietly for weeks,” he declared. “While 
it is a hard thing to pin down, there is 
absolutely no question that professional 
sport promoters are spending large sums 
of money to bribe newspaper men. It 
has reached a very bad stage in New 
York. ~My belief is that 85 to 90 per 
cent of the sports writers are honest, 
while a dishonest 10 or 15 per cent is 
taking all the money offered. 

“Tf the Publishers Association of New 
York wants to clean up, what they should 
do rather than issue reports is to use their 
influence to obtain a grand jury investi- 
gation. I don’t believe that the promoters 
would ,have to be pressed very hard on 
the witness stand to reveal instances of 


bribery, because they aren’t overanxious. 


to spend their money in this way.” 

Mr. Payne reported that boxing bribery 
was particularly rampant. One practice 
he said he had uncovered was for a pro- 
moter or manager to give a boxing writer 
an interest in a fighter. It would thus 
be to the advantage of the writer to puff 
his protege in order to swell the gate re- 
ceipts. 

The writer was afforded a close-up of 
the indignation registered by Col. Ham- 
mond and Tex Rickard at the way New 
York papers played down hockey this 
week as a result of the publishers’ in- 
sinuations of bribery. Mr. Shomaker, the 
publicity man, also bemoaned the fact that 
hockey was ignored by the majority of 
the newspapers on Friday and Saturday, 


Noy. 12 and 13, saying that only small 
mention was made Sunday, and that fol- 
lowing the opening game on Tuesday, 
Nov. 16, one pa- 
per went so far 
as to refuse to 
report it. 

The press agent 
introduced Col. 
Hammond, who 
later brought in 
Tex Rickard, and 
the subsequent 
verbal explosions 
were entertaining 
to hear. 

they Gare 
slaughtering us,” 
was one ejacula- 
tion of Col. Ham- 
nond, in refer- : 
ence to the newspapers. “Why I was 
aghast when I looked at the newspapers.” 

The only “oiling’’ either Col. Ham- 
mond or Tex Rickard would admit, as 
far as hockey is concerned, is the age- 
old free ticket custom. The Colonel said 
about 475 tickets had been given out to 
newspaper men with a value of $1,700 for 
the opening match between the New York 
Rangers and the Montreal Maroons. He 
expects that as many as. 600 free passes 
are sometimes given out, so that “the 
boys can see how clean a sport we are 
furnishing the public.” 

Col. Hammond seemed very anxious to 
tell how generous he is with passes to the 
newspapers. He makes a point to satisfy 
requests of sports editors for best seats, 
he said, even though he might easily sell 
them at the box office. 

“We want to play the game as the 
newspaper men want us to play it,” he de- 
clared. “We are advertising now and are 
willing to increase our advertising if that 
is what they want.” : 

With this latter assertion, Tex Rickard 
differed. 

_ “Advertising wouldn’t ever help profes- 

sional sport,” he said. “It is the sport 
stories that draw the crowds. People 
would discount the advertisements. 

“But the newspapers can’t kill hockey 
by refusing to play it up. It is too good 
a game in itself, a game cleanly and 
fairly played. It made a hit in New 
York last year, and it is going to spread 
all over the country.” 

Mr. Rickard admitted that boxing was 
not as clean as it should be. He charged, 
however, that there were “more black- 
mailers among newspaper men than those 
who accept bribes.” 


“I think the newspapers print alto- 
gether too much about boxing,” he said. 
“Lt there isn’t any story the newspaper 
men invent one. I’m sick and tired read- 
ing the drivel that is written. _ 

“But on the other hand, newspapers 
couldn’t get along without strong sport 
pages. You are aware, I suppose, of the 
Chicago Tribune’s attempt to play down 
professional baseball.” 

The Chicago Tribune endeavored to 
persuade newspapers in major league cities 
to agree to cut down the space given to 
professional baseball. Other newspapers 
refused to enter into such an agreement. 

“I tell you hockey is a clean sport,” 
Mr. Rickard concluded, “arid deserves 
space on the sport pages.” 

Some editors and sports writers in- 
terviewed by Eprror & Pustisuer shared 
in the indignation of Col; Hammond and 
his press agent over the suggestion that 
newspaper men would accept money to 
boost professional sport. . 

Paul Neuman, New York Evening 
Post, declared no member of his staff ever 
had or ever would accept money offers 
from promoters or press agents, 

Keats Speed, managing editor of the 
New York Sun, declared no member of 
the Sun staff was suspected. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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TO HAVE SALE OF 


‘KANSAS CITY STAR SET ASIDE 
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Lrnal-Post Publisher Has No Right of Action, Judge Rules, 


Also Declaring Not Even Attorney General 
Could Legally Intervene 


(THE suit to set aside the recent sale 
of the Kansas City, Star, to members 
of its own organization, instituted by 
W. S. Dickey, owner of the Kansas City 
Journal-Post, was thrown gut of court, 
Saturday, Noy. 13, by Judge,O. A. Lucas 


of the circuit court. 


Judge Lucas sustained all the demur- - 


rers and motions to dismiss filed ,by, at- 
torneys .for the Star organization, ruling 
that Mr. Dickey had no standing in 
court and was without any right to 
contest ‘the sale of the Star by the 
trustees of the William Rockhill Nelson 
estate. 

Formal notice of . appeal, to the 
Missouri Supreme Court was issued by 
attorneys representing Mr. Dickey on 


No. 16. 

In the opinion of the « court, the 
trustees—William Volker, J. C. Nichols 
and Herbert V. Jones—have full and 
exclusive power to administer the estate 
of Mr. Nelson, subject only to the 
power of removal by the board of uni- 
versity presidents comprising Dre He HM. 
Lindley of the University of Kansas, 
Dr. Stratton D. Brooks, of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and Dr. “We B: 
Bizzell of the University of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Dickey sued the Star, the trustees 
of the W. R. Nelson trust and North T. 
Gentry, attorney general of Missouri. 
When Mr. Gentry declined to lend the 
name of the state to the suit, Mr. 
Dickey included the attorney general in 
the suit. 

The court cited that Mr. Nelson pro- 
vided in his will for all the machinery 
necessary to the handling of his prop- 
erty. The court said the trustees could 
not be required “to make a report to any 
court or individual; the will makes 
them responsible to the board alone.” 

The opinion held the ‘court could not 
question the acts of the trustees in the 
sale of the Star when their duties were 
specified clearly in the will left by Mr. 
Nelson. 

The exclusive powers of the trustees, 
accountable only to the board of uni- 
versity presidents, was a main point in 
the case. 

“The main reason) as I see it; for the 
disposition of the case was not argued 
nor briefed by either side, and in my 
judgment it is conclusive,” Judge Lucas 
stated, referring to the authority of 
trustees. 

Another point in the court’s opinion 
was that Mr. Nelson had provided for 
supervision of the trustees by the uni- 
versity presidents : 

“The testator (Mr. Nelson) had the 
legal right to provide for the ones he 
desired to manage the property He left 
behind. If he provided. for supervision 
of trustees outside of any court;! itis 
as binding as if he said so im such 
words. How may a court take juris- 
diction of a trustee with no power to 
remove or substitute? This is all pro- 
vided for in the will. And the court 
cannot run counter thereto, no law be- 
ing violated by the terms. of the will. 

“Then, too, supposesancourt started to 
supervise these trustees,) and the board 
(of university presidents) should re- 
move them as it hasa perfect right to 
do, there would be nothing left in court 
but a moot case. Neither an: individual 
nor the attorney general can call the acts 
of the trustees in question.” 

Any act of the trustees, according to 
the opinion, is answerable only to the 
board of presidents created by Mr. Nel- 
son’s will. 

“Manifestly, the testator had this“ very 
situation in mind and named the arbi- 
ters in his will. And the board is per- 
petual as long as the star of education 
shines and enlightened people. maintain 
seats of learning. called, universities,” 
the opinion stated, “and should the day 


ever come when this condition ceases 
to exist, the public will not have delecta- 
tion nor enjoyment in works of art.” 

That last reference was to the purpose 
of the art fund provided in Mr. Nelson’s 
will to, “contribute to the delectation 
and enjoyment of the public generally.” 

The court cited that ‘all were given a 
permissive right to “enjoy the fruits, of 
the? furid¢reated by the Nelson will'as 
the trustees may determiné' and ‘direct. 
There were no inherent rights in the 
trust estate, according to the court. 

The court cited that Mr. Dickey had 
bid for the Star and that Mr. Dickey 
could not now “complain that he did not 
know on what he was bidding. Neither 
has he any standing as an unsuccessful 
bidder.” 

Judge Lucas holds that the “authori- 
ties do not substantiate his (Dickey’s) 
right.to maintain the suit.” 

Before the court gave his opinion 
Wilbur F. Spottswood, a lawyer, offered 
an intervening petition. Judge Lucas 
would not accept the petition, remind- 
ing the lawyer that, if he were allowed 
to file such an action, every citizen in 
Missouri could come’ into the action and 
the trust would be hampered. The 
judge said if he allowed Spottswood 
to intervene the “celebrated case in 
Dicken’s ‘Bleak , House’-—Jarndyce ‘and 
Jarndyce—which ran on for generations, 
would be only a brief proceeding.” 

The opinion of Judge O. A. Lucas 
follows: 

This case has been exhaustively argued 
“and industriously briefed; yet it is nar- 
rowed to clear and decisive grounds for 


understanding and decision. The main 
reason, as I see it, for the disposition of 
the case was not argued or briefed by 
either side, and in my judgment it is 
conclusive, as will be noted later. 

On the main point urged, “that plain- 
tiff has no right to bring suit,” I regret 
that time does not permit a trial judge to 
set forth and analyze herein the law that 
clearly supports the conclusion I have 
reached. But suffice it to say that the 
law is clear and decisive, that the power 
to question the handling of a broad public 
charitable trust is lodged only in an 
officer representing the public. 

Trustees may bring suits and make 
attorney general party defendant where 
some construction of the instrument is 
desired or their powers are'in doubt, and 
then, ‘the attorney general would be the 


sonly: proper and necessary partys And 


possibly oné with a. special interest in the 
trust property might do the same. But 
that is not this case. The plaintiff. bid, 
and he cannot now complain that he did 
not know on what he was_ bidding. 
Neither has he any standing as an un- 
successful bidder. 

The authorities do not substantiate his 
right to maintain the suit. 

“This will creates a singularly broad 
and comprehensive public charity, works 


Omnne art, os: which will con- 
tribute to the delectation and enjoy- 
ment of the public generally. Not 
Kansas City, not Missouri, not the 
United States. Public generally. All 


have no inherent right in the trust estate, 
but only a permissive right, to enjoy as 
the trustees may determine and direct. 
Right to question acts of trustees 
of public charities is vested in the public 
but such acts can only be called in ques- 
tion by some designated officer of the 
public. The attorney general alone can 
act for the public. Manifestly it can not 


-be left to the discretion of any individual 
member of society, who concludes that 
the trust is not managed as he thinks it 
should be, or some act performed that 
he thinks should have been left undone 
or differently executed. Suits would be 


Ralph (pronounced “Rafe” )—what? 
in all of these Winters 
No one has told you his name?— 
Ralph is a goblin who lives at the 
printer’s, 
Some one who’s always to blame. 
He eats up the ink and he ties up the 
presses, 
He mixes the paste in unspeakable 
messes, 
He trips up the foreman (the scanda- 
lous japer!), 
Bewilders the copy boy, smudges the 
paper, 
Tips over the pails till the floor is all 


_ sloppy, 
Misplaces the galleys and loses the 


copy, 

While publishers worry and editors 
chafe 

Because of the antics of Ralph (pro- 
nounced Rafe”). 


Ralph (pronounced “Rafe”), irrepres- 
sibly spiteful— 
No one has ever said why— 
Jumbles our beautiful type in the 
frightful, 


Hopeless confusion called “pi.” 


Debaser of manners, corrupter of 
morals, 

His guile is the cause of uncountable 
quarrels; 

Inciting disputes about hours and 
wages 

With bull-headed misunderstandings 
and rages, 

The Apple of Discord—whole barrels 
of apples!— 

He casts in the conclaves of bosses and 
chapels. 

All lockouts are due to that impu- 

dent waif, 


All strikes are fomented by Ralph 
(pronounced “Rafe”). 


RALPH (PRONOUNCED “RAFE”) 


By Arthur Guiterman 
(Reprinted from New York Times) 


Ralph (pronounced “Rafe”), that in- 
sidious terror, 
Fitfully—no one knows how— 
Hatches a black typographical error, 
Starting the deuce of a row— 
An error so shocking I can’t even 
quote it; 
The author is certain that he never 
wrote it, 
The comp. will be jiggered if he ever 
set it, 
The stonemen can prove that they 
didn’t abet it, 
The proofreader shows that he wasn’t 
the sinner; 
The thing simply happened like break- 
fast or dinner; 
But Robert and Timothy, Michael 
and Lafe, re 
Will quake for the mischief of 
Ralph (pronounced “Rafe”). 


Ralph (pronounced “Rafe”), the de- 
serving of curses— 
No one can measure our wrongs!— 


Harbors a Phillistine hatred of verses, 
Madrigals, lyrics and songs. 
He punches a stanza and gives it the 
stAggErs; 
Slips in a few asterisks* * ** *, dollar 
signs $ $ $, daggers + + 7, 
With maybe a colon : and dash — 
for good measure, 
Mispeling a wurd with maulevolint 
plezure; , 
varies the spacing to 
it look better, 
He turns up a quad 


He make 


,and reverses a 


letier. 
A masterpiece even like this isn’t 
safe 
From that reprehensible Ralph 


(pronounced “Rafe”)! 


‘so in such words. 


interminable and property wasted in its 
weary march through the courts. a 

To advert to an existing reason, here- 
tofore referred to, that, to my mind, pre- 
sents an insuperable barrier to the further 
progress of this suit. 


Reading from this will of Colonel 
Nelson, the intent, purpose and language 
are perfectly plain. “A majority of the 
members of said board (university presi- 
dents) shall constitute a quorum and be 
sufficient to appoint or remove any uni- 
versity trustee or university trustees, or 
do any act atithorized to be done by them 
hereunder, dtid’all the trustees shall hol 
office at the ‘pleasure of said board and 
may be by the board removed at any 
time.” Dri 

The ‘testator had the legal‘ right to p 
vide for?’the onés he desiréd to manag 


the property he left behind? If he’ pro- 


vided for supervision of trustees outside 
of any court, it is as binding as if he said 
How may a court 
take jurisdiction of a trustee with no 
power to remove or substitute? This 
is all provided for in the will, and the 
court cannot run counter thereto, no law 
being violated by the terms of the will. 
Then, too, suppose a court started to 
supervise these trustees, and the board 
should remove them as it has a perfect 
right to do, there would be nothing left 
in court but a moot case. 


_ Neither an individual nor the attorney 
general can call the acts of the trustees 
into question. The will makes them 
answerable only to the board created 
by the will. Manifestly the testator had 
this very situation in mind and named 
the arbiters in his will. And the board 
is perpetual, as long as the star of edw- 
cation shines and an enlightened people 
maintain seats of learning called unt 
versities. And should the day ever com 
when this condition ceases to exist, the 
public will not have delectation nor en: 
joyment in works of art. a 

Again from the will, “in providing fo 
the appointment of said universit 
trustees by the presidents of the thre: 
leading western universities, it has bee 
my wish to keep said trust free fron 
political influence or control and it is m 
wish that the presidents of these thre 
universities will appoint and continue i 
such trusteeship only such men as, havin 
superior taste and good business ability 
will carefully and conservatively manag 
the trust estate for the best interest of a 
concerned.” 

A broad discretion and independer 
judgment for which no court can sul 
stitute its own mood or manner. TI 
creators of the trustees must supervis 
their acts and. acquiesce or condemn an 
if flagrant, or for any reason, they alot 
can remove. 

The trustees cannot be required © 


~ make a report to any court or individua 


the will makes them responsible to tl 
board alone. And, again, how can at 
court question their acts, when the 
bounden duties are all legally arrangi 
for elsewhere? 

It might be termed the trustees had 
private duty for a public use, in the sa 
of this property. Much can be urg 
for the point of the attorney general, 
his refusal to act, that the property w 
not in a public trust until after sale. 
this as it may, the points consider 
above are conclusive. 

Hence it must follow that the petiti 
in this case displays a defect of pat 
plaintiff, and no right of action from a 
angle, by the terms of the will, and t 
demurrers are all sustained and the pe 
tion dismissed. 4 
| 


NEW ALASKAN PAPER 


The Petersburg (Alaska) Progre 
has been started in Petersburg and 
the result of the combination of the t 
papers the Report and the Herald t! 
had suspended publication some time a 
John W. Schoettler and Albert O. Els’ 
are the editors and publishers. 


NEW A. P. MEMBERS 


_ Two newspapers elected: to Associa 
Press this week were announced as’ | 
Yonkers (N. Y.) Herald and the Sah 
Bluff (Neb.) Star Herald. 
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PRE-DATES ~ 


Effort to Obtain A. N. P. A. Endorsement of Proposed Revision of A. B. C. Rulings Will Be a Feature 
. of April Convention—Postal Resolution Passed—Labor Problems Probed at French Lick 


REAFFIRMATION of a former pos- 
tal resolution, semi-executive discus- 
sion of labor problems, and the prelim- 
inary rounds of; a-.heavyweight battle 
scheduled to be fought at}the April con- 
vention over bulk sales-and pre-date edi- 
tions of newspapers as handled. by the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations brought 
the second annual. fall conyention of the 
merican Newspaper Publishers; Agso- 
lation to a whirlwind conclusion last 
Friday, Nov. 12, at French Lick, Ind. 
Passage of the postal resolution was a 
surprise move. Jerome D. Barnum, 
Syracuse Post-Standard, and chairman 
of the postal committee, did not attend 
the convention due to the illness ot his 
son. Directors had announced there 
would be no resolutions offered for mem- 
bership consideration at the fall meet. 


A telegram from Mr. Barnum at the 
eleventh hour changed this plan. Mr. 
Barnum advised the convention to re- 
affirm the resolution passed by A. N. 
P. A. two years before. 


The resolution, unanimously adopted, 
reads as follows: 

“That the American Newspaper Pub- 
ishers Association, in convention ‘as- 
sembled, without qualification, recom- 
mends to the National Congress the re- 
storation of the so-called 1920 postal rates 
on second class matter and urges in ad- 
dition thereto that there be established 
a reasonable bundle rate for transporta- 
tion of newspapers in bundles within three 
hundred miles radius of the office of 
publication.” 


Following the vote it was announced 
that there would be an important meet- 
ing of the association’s postal commit- 
fee in Washington, Dec. 6. It was pointed 
out that the association stood firmly be- 
hind the McKellar Bill, as far as it con- 
cerns second class rates, and that a strong 
fight would be made to get that bill 
passed at the next Congressional sessions. 


This postal business was sandwiched 

in between rounds of a heavyweight battle 
the principals of which were S. E. 
Thomason, Chicago Tribune, and M. C. 
Meigs, Chicago Herald & Examiner. It 
proved to be a friendly sparring match 
over the pre-date. and bulk sales ques- 
tions, which, however, showed promise 
of heavy slugging next April at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel, New York, when 
Mr. Thomason will present a formal 
resolution to A. N. P. A. members urg- 
ing newspaper publishers to demand 
regulation by A. B. C. rulings to prevent 
What the Chicago Tribune executive de- 
clared was “deception and misrepresenta- 
tion” in the circulation reports. That the 
Chicago contest was being fought out in 
the interest of all newspapers, both large 
and small, was made plain by speakers 
Who joined in the fray immediately after 
the two chiefly concerned had delivered 
their first blows. 
_ Labor matters, as presented by Harvey 
J. Kelly, chairman of the special stand- 
ing committee; Charles A. Webb, Ashe- 
ville (N. C.) Citizen, and H. M. Flagg, 
chairman and executive secretary of the 
9pen shop division of A. N. P. A., were 
discussed for the most part in executive 
session. The writer, however, is in a 
position to say that Mr. Webb made an 
ardent plea for adoption of the “open- 
shop” method of plant operation by news- 
Papers generally and that Mr. Kelly, 
after thorough study, is convinced that if 
wage scales have not reached the peak 
they should have were it not for the 
fault of the publishers failing to unite 
and present a strong and courageous 
stand in opposition to the unions. 

William B. Bryant, Paterson CNR) 
Press-Guardian, ‘and convention chair- 
man, opened the Friday meeting by in- 
roducing Mr. Thomason, who, asa past 
president of A. N. P. A, always has 


*% 


By PHILIP 


considerable influence behind any propo- 
sition he chooses to make. 

Mr. Thomason began by denying he 
was in any way criticizing the A. B. C. 
in attacking the pre-date and bulk sales 
problem, but rather. the newspaper pub- 
lishers themselves» who have allowed 
those problems to come into existence. 
Before ‘him onsthe:speaker’s table ashe 
spoke were cdpies of the Chicago! Trib- 
une and the Chicago Herald & Examiner 
dated Sunday, Nov. 14, and which he de- 
clared he had purchased at a newstand 
on Tuesday, Nov. 9, and he referred to 
them continually to bring home his argu- 
ments against the pre-date. No bitter, 
but many trenchant words were spoken. 
Mr. Thomason handled the matter with 
soft kid gloves, devoting no small propor- 
tion of his speech to paying compliments 
to his friendly enemy Mr. Meigs, a for- 
mer football star at the University of 
Chicago. Mr. Meigs in turn removed the 
sting of his reply by recalling that Mr. 
Thomason had himself shown prowess 
on the football field. at the University 
of Michigan and in addition had won 
prizes as a “boy orator.” 

Mr. Meigs’ chief argument was that 


[AST week when the Pullman smoker 

talkers were mile-a-minuting on 
their way to the second annual fall con- 
vention of A. N. P. A. at French Lick, 
Ind., considerable ‘emphasis was placed 
on the opinion that increased production 
costs justify an increase in newspaper 
advertising rates, 

Frank E. Tripp, publisher of the El- 
mira (N. Y.) Star-Gazette, but more 
than that an expert appraiser for up-state 
New York’s industrious newspaper pur- 
chaser Frank E. Gannett, has different 
views on the subject. 

“Where there has been wise manage- 
ment, newspaper production costs ‘have 
not increased to any great extent in the 
last few years,” Mr. Tripp declared. He 
was referring particularly to the golden 
spoon era of the American press which 
dates back to just before the World War. 

“The small newspaper property netting 
$10,000 before the war is today netting 
$100,000,” he declared. “So much money 
was too much money for many a pub- 


lisher. Not a few lost their heads. 
“Morley was invested in luxurious 
plants. Equipment was unnecessarily 


junked and new equipment purchased. 
Production costs increased out. of pro- 
portion to the increased profits, which 
have doubled and even tripled. 

“The wise manager hasn’t increased 
production costs to contend with. He 
has kept his plant up to maximum effi- 
ciency at minimum expense. He has 
carefully maintained his equipment, buy- 
ing what he needed as he needed it. 

“Newspaper advertising rates are too 
low. They should be raised and, as I 
see it, for the reason that the newspapers 
are growing too large in size. If rates 
are increased and smaller space is sold 
to present and new advertisers, newspa- 
per advertising will be worth more to 
the purchaser and newspapers will be 
easier for the reader and the publisher 
to handle.” 


A summary of the Newspaper Photo- 
Engraving School, Inc., dated Nov. 8, 
was distributed among delegates at 
French Lick. This school was started 


ECHOES OF A.N.P.A.’S FALL MEETING 


Wise Management and Advertising Rates—A Clearing House for Photo- 
Engraving Problems—A Prospect for Some 
Live-Wire Agency 


SCHUYLER 


no attempt was being made to deceive 
either by A. B. C. or ‘the newspaper 
publishers. He also suggested that pre- 
date circulation, which was usually 
spread over national territory, was a good 
argument to present national advertisers 
in justification of the differential in rate 
over local business... He insisted _ bulk 
Sales were too small in volume to, be 
worth discussion. 

The nub of Mr. Thomason’s conten- 
tion was that Sunday pre-date circula- 
tion and bulk sales should not be included 
in total circulation figures as audited for 
advertisers by A. B. C. He described 
bulk sales as “valueless circulation.” 

Pre-dates, particularly those issued as 
far in advance as his own paper and the 
Herald & Examiner he maintained were 
not newspapers in any sense of the word. 
C. P. J. Mooney, Memphis Commercial 
Appeal, made the point clearer later by 
describing a pre-date as a mule or 
maverick, 

Mr. Thomason outlined the contents 
of the Tribune and Herald Examiner 
of Nov. 14. Ripples of laughter swept 
over the convention floor as he read the 
newsless headlines. The Tribune’s pre- 


March 7, 1926, by the seven daily news- 
papers of the Chicago local of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
and is maintained at 179 North Michigan 


avenue, Chicago. The directors reported 
that the demand for workmen in all de- 
partments of photo-engraving alone, not 
to mention scores of requests from other 
parts of the country, far exceeds the 
supply. 

An interesting feature of the~ school 
is an extension department conducted 
modestly for the benefit of Chicago news- 
paper advertising solicitors. Special 
classes are held and solicitors are shown 
the processes of photo-engraving to stress 
the necessity for clean copy and to fur- 
nish them with some idea of cost to- 
gether with saving devices for the cus- 
tomer. 

James L. Griswold is in charge of 
the school’s new publication called The 
Student Engraver. This pamphlet is 
designed to be a clearing house for photo- 
engraving problems. It is being mailed 
monthly to ‘all A. N. P. A. members. 


G. B. Williams, Geneva (N. Y.) Daily 
Times, can furnish any live-wire adver- 
tising agent with a good prospective 
client. This sounds like applesauce, and, 
indeed, it does concern apples. Mr. Wil- 
liams brought a barrel of nice juicy “reds 
to the convention, and many followed 
the familiar family advice, to..keep the 
doctor away. 

For years Mr. Williams has been try- 
ing to sell the co-operative advertising 
idea to the farmers of his locality. He 
has made some headway. The farmers 
have given the best apples. they grow a 
brand name and are following set rules 
in packing and distributing them. 

Some one has yet to make them actual 
buyers of advertising space. They de- 
cidedly belong to that class of people 
berated by President Coolidge, among 
whom advertising is underestimated. 

For some reason they fail to see that 
advertising would correct the present 
condition which ‘results: in apples being 
sold locally for 25 cents a bushel which 
bring $2.50 in New York City. 


date is ‘called ‘the “First Edition”; the 
Herald Examiner’s the “City Edition.” 
The Tribune carries a 12-page main 
sheet; a six-pagé- women’s section; eight 
pages of ‘Coldréd’ btnics; eight pages 
black and white’ comics; a 12-page mag- 
azine section; and*a rotogravure section. 
The Herald’*Examiner is made up of 
12-page main section; 12-page city life 
section; eight pages of coléred comics; 
and the American Weekly. 

“Neither of these pre-dates is sold as 
a newspaper. It is sold as a magazine; 
and sold readily ‘at 10 cents a copy,” 
Mr. Thomason’ declared. 

The Tribune, he said, started its pre- 
date about 10 weeks ago. It is published 
and ready for shipment at 6:45 Monday 
evening before the Sunday date carried 
on the masthead.’ The edition costs five 
and a quarter cents to manufacture. 
Transportation adds 8/10 or 9/10 of a 
cent. It sells at wholesale for 74% cents; 
leaving, after other miscellaneous ex- 
penseg, a profit of 8/10 of a cent per 
copy. Mr. Thomason said that circula- 
tion of the pre-date had grown at the 
rate of 2,000 or 3,000 a week since it 
was started, until now it has an approxi- 
mate. circulation of 87,000. 

“We make a profit; it’s good business, 
but if is not the newspaper business,” 
Mr. Thomason continued. 

“The A. B. C. in publishing its reports, 
permits the circulation of a paper is- 
sued as a pre-date to be included in the 
total figures under the present rulings. 
Now as I see, it the purpose of the A. 
B. C. is to determine circulation figures 
for the benefit. of advertisers, to audit 
our, statements and returns, in order that 
advertisers -miay ' intelligently purchase 
space in newspapers. 

“I, don’t believe we want to have pre- 
date circulation ‘included in our total Sun- 
day circulation, It seems deceptive to 
me. Advertisers are concerned chiefly 
with the total figures. It is the totals 
they carry in; their heads. Advertising 
men tell me this is true almost univer- 
sally. 

“Is it wise for us in the newspaper 
business to advise advertisers that our 
total circulation including pre-date fig- 
ures,;is of .value to them when perhaps 
it isn’t?” 

Mr. Thomason frankly admitted he was 
going to continue publishing the Tri- 
bune’s pre-date until the A. B. C. ruling 
was changed, because he said profits from 
it represented honest business, but he 
urged A. N. P. A. members to join the 
movement to change the present A. B. C. 
practice. 

The Tribune’s manager was more 
guarded in his attack on bulk sales. He 
mentioned no newspapers by name, but 
showed plainly he had investigated’ the 
matter carefully. 

On: Wednesday, Oct. 13, according to 
Mr. Thomason, a Chicago newspaper 
folded a special section featuring Aurora, 
Ill, over its regular edition and sold 
25,000 copies in bulk to a jockey club, 
which distributed them. 

“This is not reprehensible under pres- 
ent A. Bjo@» rules,” Mr. Thomason said. 
“The A. ‘Bu Cospermits this practice ‘of 
bulk sales. Do you think it is wise that 
such'sales are included in total circula- 
tion ‘figures as well as under the sepa- 
rate item: 24 in the Bureau’s reports?” 

Mr: Thomason’ told of another issue 
distributed in bull by newsdealers, paid 
$5 to $27.50. each to distribute copies 
free ranging in number from 600 to 
3,000 by each dealer. 

“Papers are frequently bought and paid 
for by Chambers of Commerce and mer- 
chants for free.distribution,” Mr. Thoma- 
son. asserted. -“It is considered a good 
transaction under present rules. But do 
we want it; to, ‘continue ? 

“Turge the A. N: P. A. to go on rec- 

(Continued on page 41) 
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I. A. A. COMMISSION PLANS 5-YEAR DRIVE 
TO TEACH VALUE OF ADVERTISING 


Committee Named at Chicago Meeting to Formulate Plans— 


Fresident Woodbridge Says I. 


A. A. in Healthy 


Financial Condition—Next Meetiag in Columbus 


FIVE-YEAR educational campaign 

to create a better public under- 
standing of advertising was launched at 
the meeting of 
the Advertising 
Commission of 
the International 
Advertising As- 
sociation’ at the 
Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, 
Noy. 15 and 16. 
Organization of 
the committee to 
handle the cam- 
paign is now 
under way. E. 
D. Gibbs, chair- 
man of the pro- 


W. Frank McCivre gram committee 
: for the Denver 


convention of the I. A. A., was appointed 
chairman of the committee, but because 
of pressure of work he declined. The 
chairmanship is now open, but” will- be 
filled shortly. eS ‘ 

W. Frank McClure, vice-president of 
Albert Frank & Co., chaitman of the 
Advertising Commission}: was author- 
ized to enlarge the scope of the com- 
mittee for the educational” campaign to 
include not only members ‘of the com- 
mission, but also outsiders''directly con- 
nected with the advertisin ‘fields repre- 
sented by the commission. * ” 

C. K. Woodbridge, I. At A. president, 
in the course of a full ‘atid detailed re- 
port of the work of the! association and 
its plans for future ‘development, an- 
nounced that it had beem!itable in the 
past year to liquidate jall, of its” obliga- 
tions, and that it wduld’from now on 
put all of its energies*hack of its pro- 
gram, of constructivework, including a 
campaign for increased’ sustaining mem- 
bership support. Withiall. bills paid, sub- 
scriptions to the ‘association’s dund will 
be devoted to completing as nearly as 
possible the tasks President Woodbridge 
has set for himself between now and the 
convention in Denver on June 26, when 
the fiscal year of the organization. closes. 

The association needs $55,000 in: ‘sus- 
taining membership  subs¢riptions + ‘at 
once in order to put its program into 
operation, Mr. Woodbridge declared. 
That sum, he said, would get: the.‘pro- 
gram well under way“afid’ would leave’ 
a fair sum of cash in‘resetve to: enable: 
his successor to take-up ‘tHe work °of 
the organization next’Jure without a! 
shortage. BO Eilts steaks OAs 

On a motion of the- Commission, a 
finance committee was appointed to con- 
fer with Mr. Woodbridge on’ the ap- 
portionment of amounts. to be raised by 
the various departments. represented in 
the membership of the commission, -and 
the allocation to each of amounts the 
total of which would be sufficient to 
make up the $55,000 required.. C. H. 
Sudler of Chicago was named chairman 
of the committee, which also includes 
Judge E. Allen Frost and William H. 
Hodge, both of Chicago. The com- 
mittee started functioning immediately 
and held a preliminary conference with 
President Woodbridge while the com- 
mission was still in session. 

Joseph Moorehead of Denver, general 
chairman for the Denver convention of 
the I. A. A., was present at the meeting 
of the commission and outlined the steps 
being taken for the convention in June. 
Departmental sessions, he announced, 
will all be held within a radius of 3 or 4 
blocks in the heart of the business dis- 
trict, for the convenience of the various 
departments. 

Tt was voted to hold the next meet- 
ing of the Advertising Commission in 
Columbus, O., Monday and Tuesday, 
Jan. 24-25. 

President Woodbridge made the state- 


> 


ment: that $1,400,000,000 is being spent 
in advertising each year—enough, he 
declared, to suggest the need for a strong, 
practical, well-financed, working inter- 
national organization, so that all branches 
and departments can be co-ordinated to 
bring about a better public understanding 
of the work being done in advertising, 
and so that the advertising dollar will 
bring as near 100 per cent returns as 
possible. 

A proposition was advanced to change 
the name of the Advertising Commis- 
sion to the International Advertising 
Commission, in order to make adver- 
tising clubs of other countries eligible 
for membership, and that the commis- 
sion might correspond more accurately 
with the International Advertising As- 
sociation. A committee was authorized 
to work on the proposal and to present 
a report at the next meeting. 

The Rev. Charles Stelzle of New 
York, chairman of the church advertis- 
ing department of the I. A. A., outlined 
the program for church advertising, 
which includes the building up of a large 
paid membership, and an _ extensive 
educational campaign.’ The aim of the 
department, he said, will be to advertise 
religion, and not simply ‘the church. 

Charles F. Hatfield of St. Louis, presi- 
dent of the American Community Ad- 
vertising Association, who last June 
retired as secretary of the Advertising 
Commission, was presented with a pair 
of diamond cuff buttons: by his associates 
on the commission. A _ presentation 
speech was made by Frank L. Blanchard 
of H. L. Doherty Company, New York, 
at a luncheon Monday at which the ex- 
ecutive board of the advertising council 
of the Chicago Association of Com- 


merce was host to the Advertising 
Commission. 


A resolution of sympathy was adopted 
late . 


and sent to the family of the 
Senator Lafayette Young, veteran pub- 
lisher of the Des Moines (la.) Capital. 

The meeting of the Advertising 
Commission this week was the first since 
its reorganization as the “congress of 
organized advertising’ at the Phila- 
delphia convention of the I. A. A., when 
seats in the assembly were voted to 
accredited representatives of Advertis- 
ing Clubs, Federation of Women’s Ad- 
vertising Clubs, Sustaining Membership, 
and National Better Business Bureau, in 
addition to those from the 27 national 
organizations of specific advertising in- 
terests which formerly. constituted the 
body. The attendance was the largest 
ever drawn by the commission, and the 
meeting, according to declaration of 
speakers on the floor—including James 
O’Shaugnessy and Mr. Blanchard—was 
one of the most important they had ever 
attended. 

Robert A. Warfel of New York, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Advertising 
Commission, arranged details for the 
meeting. Mr. McClure, chairman, pre- 
sided at all sessions. 


WHITE GIVES PARK SITE 


Editor of Emporia Gazette and Wife 
Donate 51 Acres to City 


Fifty-one acres of land along the 
Cottonwood river was recently presented 
to the city of Emporia, Kan., for park 
purposes by William Allen White, edi- 
tor’of the Emporia Gazette, and Mrs. 
White. - 

The gift is in memory of their daugh- 
ter, Mary Katherine White, who died in 
May, 1921. 

The land was given the city with three 
restrictions, that it should be used for 
park purposes only, that the name of 
White should never be used in connec- 
tion with the park and that Mr. and Mrs. 
White be allowed to bring the landscape 
gardening up to plans prepared by Hays 
and Hays, of Kansas City. 


OCTOBER LINAGE IN NEW YORK RUNS EVEN 
WITH. 1925 AT HIGHEST RECORD 


CTOBER advertising in New York 

City newspapers reached a new total 
for the month and made a record high 
for a single month’s business. The total 
of’ 17,682,776 lines is a ‘gain of 294,868 
linés over the total carried during Oct., 
1925, but thé’ volume this year was dis- 


wore 


ie apne 33 Percentage 
GJnT Papesen ts of Total 
~4926 26 b925 24" Space 
£536 ©» 1,470 American tive a.).i3% Ti 
1,876 1,554 .. Herald Tribune ... 10.8 
2,392 2,012 MLITOSh Mets eens eet is aiags 17.0 
1,556 1,454 or cual Seer 9.9 
(936 924° *Mirror: (Tabloid) a2 
1;6¥2 1,452 News (Tabloid) 4.9 
1,128 1,008  *Evening Graphic 2.2 
1,300 1,432 “*Evening’ Journal 8:5 
854 834 *Evening Post. .... 2.9 
858 876 *Evening World ...- 5.4 
1,198 1,178 SS bE So claieis ares sth ates 9.1 
608 678 * Telegrams sien dco. 3.0: 
1,356 1,268 Brooklyn Eagle 9.9 
750 678 Brooklyn Times .. °3.6 
482 642 Standard Union ... 2:9 
18,502 17,460 Totalet bo. %hean 6 


*No Sunday edition. 


proportionately increased due to five 
Sundays against four in 1924. Analysis 
of the figures show that the gain is 
nominal rather than actual and that the 
amount of linage carried was about equal 
for the month, this year and last. The 
comparative figures follow: 


Gain 


1926 1925 1924 

American 1,364,934 1,355,408 1,279,726 
Herald) (ec te iranian b oh a 
Herald Trib. 1,914,324 1,774,878 1,397,140 
si hy Gat: we wey tr 3,003,466 2,897,642 2,563,230 
Worlds 4.7 1,749,904 1,762,298 1,559,278 
Mirror (Tab) 389,722 386,024 334,100 
News (Tab) 865,570 731,638 581,906 
Eve. Graphic 388,478 240,230 Titus iereiats 
Eve. Journal 1,501,444 1,600,824 1,516,514 
Eve. (Maal Sra) oem ON fae be Ba 
Eve. Post. 518,328 532,296 459,916 
Eve. World 962,666 967,504 854,992 
Globe, en a Glets teeny Minis oipyee eee fers nate 
Sunt airs eiacet 1,600,234 1,642,102 1,382,630 
Telegram .. 525,248 659,554 791,052 
Bklyn Eagle. 1,752,638 1,656,942 1,473,250 
Bklyn Times 633,648 555,578 443,420 
Stand, Union 512,172 624,990 678,472 

Totals . 17,682,776 17,387,908 15,315,626 


+Figures not recorded. 


1926 1925 

1,364,934 1,355,408 9,526 

1,914,324 1,774,878 139,446 
3,003,466 2,897,642 105,824 5 nceee cre 
1,749,904 Up/O2; 298  Nartetae 12,394 
389,722 386,024 3, 698% ak cents 
865.570 731,638 133:9825 eal eprdte 
388,478 240,230 148,248> . & Gite 
1,501,444 600; 8245" 0 Setters 99,380 
- 518,328 532.29 Gitee Oacrveh: ae 13,968 
962,666 9675504" As Noein eriage 4,838 
1,600,234 POA 2025, eictess 41,868 
525,248 659:S545) See ete 134,306 
1,752,638 1,656,942 957696". Ska ees 
633,648 555,578 78,0705 © sinonee 
512,172 G24:900 07 Stents 112,818 
17,682,776 17,387,908 294,868 jO0" Seiki 

Net Gain 

1923 1922 1921 1920 

1,408,092 1,093,872 1,056,762 1,031,432 
1,066,654 1,240,434 1,167,942 1,285,416 
970,456 952,746 940,708 1,033,188 
2,438,942 2,504,096 2,154,542 2,234,254 
1,654,118 1,826,518 1,405,766 1,682,738 
495,346 329,318 324,884 209,570 
1,567,228 1,187,118 1,081,276 1,028,202 
798,620 79,432 590,152 607,106 
407,250 346,740 411,884 533,542 
870,004 834,958 854,040 947,318 
ee 753,302 718,454 765,398 
1,231,822 961,796 789,506 870,724 
758,064 639,008 601,478 623,894 
1,555,462 1,502,974 1,409,590 1,277,986 
461,164 326,040 336,808 382,564 
782,918 792,610 657,726 787,566 
16,466,140 15,870,962 14,501,518 15,300,898 


pee oie hovel dation co i beds ay changed - Sun, March 10, 1924. 
i£tTelegram an ail combined January 28, 1924; nam d to Tel M F 
tiHerald and Tribune combined, March 19, 1924. po Rigs oh aah lay hie pata hee os 


NEW DAILY PLANNED 
FOR WELLSVILLE, O. 


George C. Davis Is Publisher of Eve- | 
ning News to Be Launched Nov. 
23—Victor W. Free Editor— 
Completing New Plant 


We LLsvILtE, O., Nov. 17.—The Wells- _ 
ville News, an afternoon daily, will begin — 
publication Noy. 23 here in a field hereto- 
fore not served by any local daily news- 
paper. . ' 

George C. Davis, for 19 years assistant 
chief engineer for Jones and Laughlin ~ 
Steel. Corporation, of Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
publisher: of the new paper while Victor — 
W. Free, a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan 
University and editor at one time of the — 
Ohio Wesleyan Transcript, will_be the 
editor, For the past four years Free has — 
been connected with the editorial staff of - 
the Painesville (O.). Telegraph and more 
recently the advertising staff of the 
Ashtabula Star-Beacon. : 

Davis has been a resident of Wellsville 
for a year. Wellsville is a city of ap-_ 
proximately 9,500 population. One other 
paper, a tri-weekly, is now being pub-— 
lished in the city. Wellsville is situated 
on the Ohio River, 45 miles southwest 
of Pittsburgh and 15 miles north of 
Steubenville. It is in the heart of the 
pottery district of Ohio and has in ad-— 
dition a steel plant and many other in-— 
dustries. 

Two Intertypes, one new and the other — 
a rebuilt Model B are being installed at 
the present time. An eight page flatbed” 
Duplex press is also a part of the start- 
ing equipment. | United Press pony 
service and N. E. A. features and the 
Meco advertising service are to be 
used. : =) 

The new plant will be completed the 


* 
5 


latter part of this week. 


N. Y. PRESS MEET JAN. 27-29 


Syracuse Named for Three-Day Con 
vention—E. Conrath, President 


The New York Press Association will 
hold its next annual meeting at Syra-_ 
cuse on Jan. 27-29, with headquarters 
at the Onondaga Hotel. This is its 
75th annual meeting and tentative plans 
call for an observance of the occasion 
on Thursday evening, Jan. 27. It is pos- 
sible that a joint meeting with the two 
Daily press  associations—New York 
State Publisher’s Association and New 
York Associated Dailies will be arranged. 
The business sessions of the New York 
Press Association will be held on Jan. 
28 and 29. 


The New York Press Association was 
organized in Elmira on September 8, 
1853. Owing to the changing of the 
annual meeting date from mid-summer 
to mid-winter, its next meeting will be 
its 75th. a 

The present officers are: President 
Elmer E. Conrath, Cuba Patriot. 
Free Press; vice-president, Fay C. Par- 
sons, Cortland Democrat; secretary, Jay 
W. Shaw, Elmira; treasurer, Elias Vait, 
Waterloo News. = 

The two oldest living members of the) 
Association are A. C. Kessinger of the 
Rome Séntinel and Wellington E: Bass- 
ler of the Middleburgh News. Both of 
these have maintained their membership) 
continuously for more than 55 years. 
_Up to three years ago, the Associa- | 
tion’s activities were largely along social 
lines. At that time, a paid secretary with 
field duties was installed. ; 


MOREHOUSE JOINS N. Y. SUN 


Ward Morehouse, for the past seven 
years a member of the New York Herald 
Tribune, recently left to join the dramatic 
department of the New York Sun. Mr. 
Morehouse came to the Herald Tribune 
as a staff member, and served at various 
times as night rewrite man, assistant 
night city editor, and assistant dramatic 
editor. He is writing a daily signed, 
column of theatrical news and comment 
for the Sun. eal 

- 


| 


; | Editor & Publisher for November 20, 1926 
> 


; AIN of 3,311,753 lines, or 2 per cent, is noted 
in the October advertising linage figures cover- 
ing 151 daily newspapers in 35 large cities of the 
United States. The Oct., 1926, total of 163,869,794 
lines exceeds the Oct., 1925, total largely by virtue 
of the fact that this year had five Sunday issues 
against four last year. The summaries and com- 
parative figures follow: 


SUMMARY OF ADVERTISING 
BY CITIES 


23 show gain 
86 show gain 
6 no comparison 


12 show loss 
59 show loss 


835 cities listed 
151 papers listed 


1926 1925 ‘ eh ee 
MeO OU Mo eihe'siy shavsvare exert 17,682,776  17,387,90: i ain 
INICA BOT Moots Maw sciviee 9,132,900 8,825,175 307,725 Gain 
Philadelphia ........... 8,014,996 8,521,057 506,061 Loss 
MUL OR teeters oisiess aia motes 6,235,838 6,067,096 168,742 Gain 
MleVelaAMd ees otto ce oe 4,431,300 4,467,675 36,375 Loss 
PAE TUOMIS ie rie oiei ard <!tialere« 4,934,620 4,904,920 29,700 Gain 
ORTON Maral ctarchersoare vielersisie sie 7, HSL, 777. 7,428,586 123,191 Gain 
MMItIMCTS: ia tines sees 5,306,546 5,341,261 34,715 Loss 
MOOR SAR PEER Tc) 'aso/s.e 5, 0: 7,733,127 7,503,481 229,646 Gain 
PPitteburgh <...6.¢.)..-. 5,752,222 5,538,158 214,064 Gain 
ESET every ois RO vele ace 4,010,900 4,601,002 590,102 Loss 
San Francisco .......... 5,305,784 5,168,506 137,278 Gain 
Milwaukee .........5.05 8,619,312 95,930 Gain 
7Kansas City 3,651,194 145,283 Gain 
Washington .. 5,145,709 671,173 Gain 
~ Cincinnati 3,987,600 164,400 Gain 
_ New Orleans 4,119,984 297,164 Gain 
Minneapolis ............ 8,447,051 31,493 Gain 
TURP Senne Goabatden oa 3,020,066 460,222 Gain 
Indianapolis‘ 3,641,151 151,206 Loss 
PIP ORRY OIE steed arsisvaveceis «d36is 3 8 2,649,920 13,804 Loss 
BE TOVICCN CO Ga. vec edsee dss 3,256,701 119,842 Gain 
MeOOLUMDUS 6644.60.55 50s 8,959,144 121,283 Gain 
i Louisville .. 4,176,855 113,701 Gain 
Pee E UD Srila larecelsocsiov's 2,910,782 60,788 Loss 
BTA tlanita, - se. ies ae ace « 2,301, 264 199,458 Gain 
MeTPortland: ...ccsscesses 3,637,592 95,390 Loss 
PMVEMPHIG aot... cee ese wes 2,689,288 187,813 Gain 
pTLA Wario cleleveVele cs. ss 2,895,382 13,020 Loss 
EPPAVEU ILA: ba htG cahaccteh Be, (hi, aes ake 2 2,105,572 2,085,083 20,489 Gain 
Birmingham ......+.-... 3,155,754 2,927,512 228,242 Gain 
Puenmond © ..7.)....000c8 2,055,382 2,173,416 118,034 Loss 
DR VLOU: patelaie!s g\0pe es S-ect%e aie 3,416,924 8,533,950 117,026 Loss 
RESOMSTONM A i caiesfrets's his cates 3,512,684 2,758,098 754,586 Gain 
Des Moines ............ 2,138,042 2,216,362 78,320 Loss 
POL a a Were stocis ceases 163,869,794 160,558,241 3,311,753 Gain 
{Figures supplied by individual publishers, 
NEW YORK 
1926 1925 
BRAMOETICAN F.. . nce ace wees 1,364,934 1,355,408 9,526 Gain 
. Herald Tribune ........ 1,914,324 1,774,878 139,446 Gain 
BERTRCS  Sesteicnsivl oasis costs 3,003,466 2,897,642 105,824 Gain 
SMES en lanl sla cin o-a) sieiare 1,749,904 1,762,298 12,394 Loss 
*Mirror (Tabloid) ..... 389,722 386,024 8,698 Gain 
News (Tabloid) ....... 865,570 731,638 133,932 Gain 
*Hvening Graphic ...... 388,478 240,230 148,248 Gain 
*Pvening Journal ...... 1,501,444 1,600,824 99,380 Loss 
m= *Kvening Post ......... 518,328 532,296 13,968 Loss 
. *Evening World . ? 962,666 967,504 4,838 Loss 
BRT ovcho-ciesd ete ysiere : 1,600,234 1,642,102 41,868 Loss 
BP LOlGENAM 5. iss ess a 525,248 659,554 134,306 Loss 
Brooklyn Hagle ........ 1,752,638 1,656,942 95,696 Gain 
. Brooklyn Times ....... 633,648 555,578 78,070 Gain 
Standard Union ....... 512,172 624,990 112,818 Loss 
a SE OCBIS shen 5 elaselein, «= 17,682,776 17,387,908 294,868 Gain 
CHICAGO 
* 1926 1925 
mer Daily News ........+s: 2,125,725 2,124,261 1,464 Gain 
so a ee 3,273,588 3,095,973 177,615 Gain 
. Herald Examirer ...... 1,813,862 1,181,613 132,249 Gain 
EOS Eg sub o's 0 Selds elves vs 583,452 566,874 16,578 Gain 
i Ts O25 a 1,408,422 1,403,955 4,467 Gain 
BU CUINIAL bio cc eevee sare 427,851 452,499 24,648 Loss 
POT IS is oiaheiee bidiee-e 9,132,900 8,825,175 307,725 Gain 
q , PHILADELPHIA 
; 1926 1925 
BRMUITCT cies teicw eos asin 2,249,100 2,180,100 69,000 Gain 
a Or $51,100 909,900 58,800 Loss 
MOUS OL wens econ e sneias 1,600,807 1,606,329 5,522 Loss 
_ “Evening Ledger ....... 1,442,589 1,635,328 192,739 Loss 
BPM CAMETICHO Meare cia, | Laval reel bul > sehen en) «\lerusie.sjs 
eB UIetIN op eee tees’ 1,871,400 2,189,400 318,000 Loss 
yi Ca eee 8,014,996 8,521,057 506,061 Loss 
North American combined with Ledger May 18, 1925. 
# DETROIT 
: 1926 1925 
TS Se ee 3,221,806 3,213,378 8,428 Gain 
Gy IRSRESS RED oA Ae 1,327,914 1,258,320 69,594 Gain 
ROCPTCRS 0. secs es cces 1,686,118 1,595,398 90,720 Gain 
y BEM ELS. Pn wis vetiie. cect ists 6,235,838 6,067,096 168,742 Gain 
|, CLEVELAND 
KS 1926 1925 
* Plain Dealer ...... eee 1,716,450 1,798,050 21,600 Loss 
News-Leader .......... 1,228,125 1,230,450 2,325 Loss 
ECORI ists soe. 8's fais sree 1,426,725 1,439,175 12,450 Loss 
8 0, SRS acco 4,431,300 4,467,675 36,375 Loss 
ST. LOUIS 
1926 1925 
Post-Dispatch .....2i... 2,470,720 2,441,320 29,400 Gain 
Globe-Democrat ........ 1,451,100 1,422,600 28,500 Gain 
OES eS i ee 622,800 675,600 52,800 Loss 
BESO) iicsles tle sais cleans 390,000 365,400 24,600 Gain 
we UE aR BSE ee 4,934,620 4,904,920 29,700 Gain 
y ; BOSTON 
° 1926 1925 
(7 CGT a aperctecienes 1,565,178 1,528,732 86,446 Gain 
Heclobe ....... Bf etscins backia . 1,551,567 1,433,591 117,976 Gain ° 
MRE adits kc esc -clee. 1,193.954 1,214,419 20,465 Loss 
Advertiser .......... wes 634,736 466,295 168,441 Gain 
_‘*American. 521,672 515,615 6,057 Gain 
‘7g iraveler ae 6 1,194,510 1,235,493 40,983 Loss 
Meetranseript: os. .....es 703,531 736,524 32,993 Loss 
Pee Telegram 60.00.66. 66. 186,629 297,917 111,288 Loss 
= ee 
at ae - See 7,551,777 7,428,586 123,191 Gain 


BALTIMORE 
1926 1925 u : 
POTD tetioray wen PMOL, Cig. ai iepe ele e's 1,797,363 1,714,315 83,048 Gain 
*Wvening Sun . 1,674,103 1,846,421 172,318 Loss 
PAINOTICRIE 009 clifese op sre ss 644,568 576,996 67,572 Gain 
PNIO WS iba clit sseptoreclete viel cisiw.e 780,421 775,875 4,546 Gain 
MET OR saa avelactien sei cies aca's,e/2\ 0. 410,091 427,654 17,563 Loss 
PROGRES Mtareeisie’sle'e si o1iele 5,306,546 5,341,261 34,715 Loss 
LOS ANGELES 
1926 1925 
LOR ace osarsle ls eisiiava;clolos 6 2,442,258 2,295,818 146,440 Gain 
BWxaminer 2,208,265 2,035,333 172,932 Gain 
*Dxpress 791,182 845,558 54,376 Loss 
# Perea Listas cite. face io, « ‘<0 1,604,890 1,638,518 33,628 Loss 
PE COROL 5 aie:ahatisia aieiaseie a. 452,620 441,252 11,368 Gain 
PAW ee ets aatel acti clas, «fae 233,912 $247,002 13,090 Loss 
OU RY Par diste' eset suciaiale 7,733,127 7,503,481 229,646 Gain 
tNews Sunday edition suspended publication May 2, 1926. 
BUFFALO 
1926 1925 
DIST POR mastitis tect ai | Se nee sie DD ATO) Fm elena 
Contr ler 5 aeaie a sara zs +i 1,065,550 782,514 283,086 Gain 
POREDER eo sepiamei isis 6h * as pene ya one me MERE E 
MEDICOM Giga: 5aialvie 2 a vie 1,423,760 1,392,499 31,261 Gain 
CSET ls OB On CO td Ae cee oe EUG) LEO) PF Sasa es 
PONG Wagar sisiieis Byalaty tie 1,521,590 1,630,984 109,394 Loss 
POU MIR MG Svinte’. sai vi one 4,010,900 4,601,002 590,102 Loss 


Post discontinued February, 1926. 
bined with Courier June 19, 1926. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Express and Star com- 


1926 1925 
Chront lar setereieey. sis: c lec. os: 1,052,590 1,006,250 46,340 Gain 
Hixaminergie§ cjcice cicic'ss 1,882,014 1,757,294 124,720 Gain 
PBUMSti We sy. kes ce ccs 610,862 685,566 74,704 Loss 
BU Piet tata a adiele Biel cvw%e 1,026,690 880,726 145,964 Gain 
MINGWE tates cloeia cite wire « ¢ 733,628 705,138 28,490 Gain 
PHeEaO Merrie dernete sel. neraresie AS85082. a ciccee : 
POURS etefersisine vie oes 5,805,784 5,168,506 137,278 Gain 
Herald discontinued May 5, 1926. 
MILWAUKEE 
1926 1925 
VOUNNAIML ateenig ester. 23s 1,973,059 1,776,926 196,133 Gain 
BoE: 682.907 704,217 21,310 Loss 
*Leader 290.670 313,177 22,507 Loss 
*Wisconsin News ...... 768,606 824,992 56,386 Loss 
SPOUREGE ete sisieal «nals a 3,715,242 3,619,312 95,930 Gain 
WASHINGTON 
1926 1925 
ache De? tis VA eee 2,870,075 2,664,757 205,318 Gain 
OSs cdatsctetic hk Hes 0's sie s 1,155,549 1,006,128 149,421 Gain 
*Hvenirg Times ........ 746,254 785,342 39,088 Loss 
PLOT AiG Marcy Matay se wilejiieieyers.<\ 770,557 470,594 299,963 Gain 
*Hvening News ........ 274,447 218,888 55,059 Gain 
ADR SUMS Wirevate ofeliel ais \atentere 5,816,882 5,145,709 671,173 Gain 
CINCINNATI 
1926 1925 
Ae Se Ne ae a 921.600 937,800 16,200 Loss 
*Times-Star 1,470,600 1,508,100 37,500 Loss 
Bin uinerye. feis.cf v0 wee ely 1,432,500 1,248,900 183,600 Gain 
Be TOWEL Oe ica, slehal efesv cies oldiers 327,300 292,800 34,500 Gain 
MOUATS! Seales le icicis-e bse» 4,152,000 3,987,600 164,400 Gain 
NEW ORLEANS 
1926 1925 
1,872,879 1,698,575 174,304 Gain 
1,079,781 906,033 173,748 Gain 
$73,347 871,297, 2,050 Gain 
591,141 644,079 52,938 Loss 
POURED Lathe 4,0 eve.p. se’ Be 4,417,148 4,119,984 297,164 Gain 
MINNEAPOLIS 
1926 > 1925 
Nieto tiniaiet oie tiie) fers ethers 1,440,942 1,459,864 18,922 Loss 
SOUL AIBN TS cities tase fa,sys's 1,482,134 1,436,980 45,154 Cain 
gait! allt sy eS ce creme 555,468 550,207 5,261 Gain 
BWC RTDs oie 3 aR TCR 3,478,544 3,447,051 31,493 Gain 
SEATTLE 
1926 1925 
TDW ER steak 33935 sles e ahs > 1,520,498 1,395,856 124,642 Gain 
Post-Intelligencer 1,080,562 868,098 212,464 Gain 
RSter erected oe iekiiiae 564,018 649,194 85,176 Loss 
*Union-Record «........ 815,210 106,918 208,292 Gain 
SOURS aiets stelst sic seire ls 3,480,288 3,020,066 460,222 Gain 
INDIANAPOLIS 
1926 1925 
SNGWS) Bloch eritic’s at tb > > 1,690,809 1,811,886 121,077 Loss 
SERN patie ean oterthties or yy aa 1,259,658 1,232,436 27,222 Gain 
= DENES ahve tatetarcts ee." 539,478 596,829 57,351 Loss 
DOGS ent «arated eas 3,489,945 3,641,151 151,206 Loss 
DENVER 
1926 1925 
News Wisteravevetind ciao dite s 638, 288 658,504 20,216 Loss 
WOSt Mat rashes Rates tayo a 1,454,740 1,385,188 69,552 Gain 
MIDLRNORE Wace eeiclei Pte 0 « 543,088 606,228 63,140 Loss 
TT OSLO stores ai stehslyars.« 2,636,116 2,649,920 * 13,804 Loss 
PROVIDENCE 
, 1925 
Journal 958,464 69,823 Gain 
» *Bulletin 1,338,698 48,689 Gain 
Tribune 435,881 40,088 Gain 
MINE WR Aare ities o's xl 523,658 38,758 Loss 
’ t ‘ — — 
POLES ciate raians oy eferets tor 3,376,543 3,256,701 119,842 Gain 


COLUMBUS 
1926 1925 
Dispatch. gals wcccienonnares 2,254,188 2,084,3: 169,844 Gain 
CU OULTRE” 3-40 chelelvie's « <lacd 679,049 798,917 119,868 Loss 
SGitiveny mi.9, 4 ta: eiidy Melee 1,147,190 1,075,883 71,307 Gain 
TROL IS esto) 4.ers:earaaieree 4,080,427 3,959,144 121,283 Gain 
LOUISVILLE 
1926 1925 
Courier-Journal ........ 1,517,293 1,285,408 231,885 Gain 
Herald-Post 00.5 swatee 873,148 955,487 82,339 Loss 
MITIMNOGe (F./aheinls gains nents 1,236, 229 1,190,692 45,537 Gain 
MECSE wiarslaa.s\erelttes oe eee 663,886 745,268 81,382 Loss 
DORI Sip ieeis Beslan 4,290,556 4,176,855 113,701 Gain 
ST. PAUL 
1926 1925 
*Dispatch) «skis «cts velsle 995,022 1,089,780 44,758 Loss 
PIONCCT) } ai, eeresAwakto ae 980, 266 984,872 4,606 Loss 
INCWTB Suez aetdlsier<asiens apetaistete 874,706 886,130 11,424 Loss 
Totals’ uf). ous steven 2,849,994 2,910,782 60,788 Loss 
OAKLAND 
1926 1925 
SETAD VINO. Pres. sras5 ale ete ere 1,801,562 1,784,510 17,052 Gain 
*Post-Inquirer ......... 953,932 933,296 20,636 Gain 
FRECO) oiqias mete «pao Rees 122096. | Pe vieiare ; 
PTINGS "5 fevsrere.lete sit eee 126,868 53,480 73,388 Gain 
8 Cea, ee 2,882,362 2,895,382 13,020 Loss 


Record discontinued October 24, 1925. 
Times inangurated October 23, 1925. 


OMAHA 
1926 1925 : 
Wiorld-Bherald: ie, afies sh<:0%e 1,210,391 1,144,528 65,863 Gain 
COME Micke oe trerecees cuenta ore 504,392 485,177 19,215 Gain 
INO WIS Wiaje.esa\c,eeratayerei aasine 390,789 455,378 64,589 Loss 
Potais  ieassasie eke 2,105;572 2,085,083 20,489 Gain 
BIRMINGHAM 
1926 1925 
Age-Herald \.¢iviaccaengee 801,276 752,850 48,426 Gain 
SING Pa..t sie. oh epee eeeia the, kas 1,779,148 1,649,172 129,976 Gain 
BETO UW ah aisle eh ake ainete te 575,330 525,490 49,840 Gain 
PIMOUELISID She afersrais ele ohevats 3,155,754 2,927,512 228,242 Gain 
RICHMOND 
1926 1925 
*News-Leader -'..3.....6 1,124,998 1,139,278 14,280 Loss 
Times-Dispatch ........ 930,384 1,034,138 103,754 Loss 
TOTALS. Setprelels tretacle ns 2,055,382 2,173,416 118,084 Loss 
DAYTON 
1926 1925 
INOW Sis iy oseicre eae sete raatere nt 1,658,706 1,685,978 27,272 Loss 
*Herald 1,007,944 1,078,490 70,546 Loss 
Journal 740, 274 769,482 19,208 Loss 
KINO ERIS, Mresazsistaranye icles 3,416,924 3,533,950 117,026 Loss 
HOUSTON 
1926 1925 
Chronkele: on... /ereciedststs. cee 1,577,744 1,235,808 341,936 Gain 
Post-Dispatehes 25h aes 1,317,428 960,722 356,706 Gain 
SETORS. BONY cre diba neva cat ie sae 617,512 561,568 55,944 Gain 
Mortals? mane crests ch 3,512,684 2,758,098 754,586 Gain 
DES MOINES 
1926 1925 
ROSIST ORs. « ere. eres east eins eters 772,509 722,919 49,590 Cain 
STeiDUNe. 51a teeke teres 868,160 871,391 3,231 Loss 
Gar talin se. ih. abu 497,373 $622,052 124,679 Loss 
TOCAIS sinc ietelefers\erictens 2,138,042 2,216,362 78,320 Loss 


tSanday Capital discontinued with 
1926; includes 39,844 linuge Sunday issue. 


issue of February 21, 


ATLANTA 

1926 1925 
Constitution’ .caceis-s cates 1,045,282 942,186 103,096 Gain 
SOULMAL We: sisi eisasstegatere ces 1,455,440 1,359,078 96,362 Gain 
ARO CATS celts oun sinioleste's 2,500,722 2,301,264 199,458 Gain 

KANSAS CITY 

1926 1925 
POUR 0 Ne echt ayelohe ape athe 593,507 491,758 101,748 Gain 
CAMO mood n ce asi bu yd 508,107 466,586 41,521 Gain 
Siete Ero aaeDo cotta OU 1,800,948 1,751,829 49,119 Gain 
SIT IMCS Nh stans) civiats"e a sven arete 893,916 941,021 47,105 Loss 
TOGRIS! Sore Si-islins es aheras 3,796,578 3,651,194 145,283 Gain 

MEMPHIS 

1926 1925 
Commercial-Appeal 1,534,743 1,449,021 85,722 Gain 
*News-Scimitar ........ 673,113 630,154 32,959 Gain 
MPY CAA, Jafwics CVtolis esse getoree 679, 245 610,113 69,132 Gain 
SOUR LG) fice c's oecuato: sates 2,887,101 2,689,288 187,813 Gain 

PITTSBURGH 

1926 1925 
Gazette-Times ......... 910,546 875,574 34,972 Cain 
*Chronicle-Telegraph 1,065,428 1,145,424 79,996 Loss 
BTOBS vis icie-wye.c waren ietete cto 2,443,098 2,254,070 189,028 Gain 
Post nis pse¥e, Sie basta Riese tet e/a 666,876 579,862 87,014 Gain 
PE STITNL valores’ vietttancec RiAvetene stoke 666,274 683, 228 16,954 Loss 
Doatalise <sys',<, crash wisi 5,752,222 5,538,158 214,064 Gain 

PORTLAND 

1926 1925 
*INGWH. pecie ic. Gate ctersiges ects 523,152 495,796 27,356 Gain 
OTregonian 2 sntvcscktecve 1,386,714 1,371,804 14,910 Gain 
Oregon Journal ........ 1,185,982 1,130,528 55,454 Gain 
*Melegram™” Celeniocicatels xc 466,354 639,464 173,110. Loss 
NEALE Sates) scovage. 5.5%: ajstt 3,542,202 3,637,592 95,390 Loss 


*No Sunday edition. 
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SMILEY RESIGNS AS EDITOR OF CURTIS’ 
THREE PHILADELPHIA NEWSPAPERS 


Veteran Executive to Take Complete Rest Beginning Dec. 1 
—Began Career on Philadelphia Star Late Nineties— 
Studied Law and Was Admitted to Bar 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 17.—David 
E. Smiley today announced his resig- 
nation as editor-in-chief of the news- 
papers published 
here by the Cur- 
tis-Martin News- 
papers, Inc., the 
Public Ledger and 
North American, 
the Evening Pub- 
lic Ledger and 
the Swn, tabloid. 
The resignation 
will become ef- 
fective on Dec. 1, 
which will mark 
the fourth anni- 
versary of the 
date on which 
Mr. Smiley took 
editorial charge 
of the Public Ledger and the Evening 
Public Ledger. Mr. Smiley has made no 
announcement of his plans for the future 
except to say that he intends to take a 
complete rest. It is understood no defi- 
nite plans have yet been made as to, his 
successor. 

From a “cub” reporter on the old Eve- 
ning Star, then under the editorial direc- 
tion of the illustrious James Jankin 
Young, Mr. Smiley rose through ‘the 
ranks to a position as a newspaper execu- 
tive. At one time he directed the edi- 
torial destinies of four metropolitan 
daily newspapers, the three Curtis-Mar- 
tin newspapers in Philadelphia and the 
New York Evening Post also in the 
Curtis-Martin group. He resigned as 
editor of the New York Evening Post on 
June 6, of this year, being succeeded by 
Julian S. Mason, formerly managing 
editor of the New York Herald Tribune. 

Within a year after he had started his 
newspaper career on the Evening Star, 
Mr. Smiley had become its city editor. 
He resigned from the Star to become as- 
sociated with the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, where he went in 1899 as an 
assistant city editor. He remained with 
the Bulletin until 1902 when he became 
political editor of the Philadelphia North 
American, recently absorbed by the Cur- 
tis-Martin interests. He also served some 
time on the old Philadelphia Press. It, 
too, was subsequently absorbed into the 
Curtis-Martin group. 

In 1903, Mr. Smiley returned to the 
Evening Bulletin. In his spare moments 
between head-writing activities and at 
night, he studied law. Three years later, 
while still on the Evening Bulletin, he 
was admitted to the bar. He opened a 
law office and began his practice. . Like 
virtually every other young lawyer, he 
was confronted with a dearth of clients. 
A lawyer by day, he became a copy 
reader by night, taking a job on the 
Public Ledger. He subsequently became 
night city editor, then city editor of the 
Public,Ledger. In 1906 Mr. Smiley re- 
signed to go back to the Evening Bulle- 
tin for the third time. He became an 
editorial writer and dramtic editor. He 
remained with the Bulletin this time for 
10 years. In 1916 Cyrus H. K: Curtis 
invited him to reorganize the staff of the 
Public Ledger, making him city editor. 
Later he became its managing editor. 

In 1918 Mr. Smiley was named by Mr. 
Curtis as editor-in-chief of the Evening 
Public Ledger which Mr. Curtis had 
launched a short time previously. Mr. 
Smiley directed the editorial departments 
of both publications. When Mr. Curtis 
bought the New York Evening Post in 
1924, Mr. Smiley was named’ editor-in- 
chief of that newspaper, still retaining 
his editorial direction of the Curtis news- 
papers in Philadelphia. Mr. Smiley ‘re- 
organized the staff of the Post and ‘con- 


Davin E. SMILEY 


tinued his editorial direction until last 
July. In 1925 Mr. Curtis bought the 
Philadelphia North American from the 
Wanamaker estate. The next day Mr. 
Curtis and Mr. Martin sailed for 
Europe, leaving Mr. Smiley to complete 
the purchase arrangements. 

Mr. Smiley is active in the affairs of 
the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors having been one of the charter mem- 
bers, chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, one of its directors and now sec- 
ond vice-president. He is active also in 
the Press Congress of the World. Mr. 
Smiley has made two trips to Europe 
in the last few years, he helped reor- 
ganize the Public Ledger foreign news 
staff and while abroad interviewed some 
of the figures then directing old world 
affairs. 


HEARST PLANS ALASKA 
PAPER PROJECT 


Application Filed with Federal Power 
Commission for Preliminary Permit 
—Wilbur-Jardine Report on 
Resources Recalled 


William Randolph Hearst has filed an 
application with the federal power com- 
mission for a preliminary permit to con- 
struct a power project in Alaska for the 
manufacture of paper. 

In connection with this publisher’s in- 
terest in Alaska, the recent reports of 
Secretary of the Navy Wilbur and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Jardine regarding the 
water power and pulpwood possibilities 
of the territory are recalled. Secretary 
Wilbur was enthusiastic over the results 
of the navy’s expedition headed by Lt. B. 
H. Wyatt. 

Secretary Jardine, in advising Secre- 
tary Wilbur of the value of the work 
performed by the naval expedition, said: 

“We have been making efforts for years 
to have the extensive timber and water 
power resources of southeastern Alaska 
brought into use under Government super- 
vision for paper manufacture and some 
of the larger paper companies’ engineers 
now are making surveys there. The aerial 
survey already has been of immeasurable 
service in this connection. Valuable ad- 
ditional power sites have been discovered 
and feasible transmission line routes of 
great strategic value have been found in 
places previously throught to be impass- 
able. 

“Tt is providing an excellent prelimi- 
nary reconnaissance of the pulp wood re- 
sources of that entire region to use as a 
basis for blocking out the very large sale 
areas that must be considered in connec- 
tion with large paper mill projects.” 


MERGENTHALER REPORTS PROFIT 


A net profit of $2,625,033, after de- 
preciation and taxes, was reported this 


week by the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company for the 12 months ending 
Sept. 30. This is equivalent to $10.25 


per share on 256,000 shares of no par 
stock, comparing with $2,699,028 or $10.54 
a share on the present share basis in the 
preceding 12 months. 


RUCKER SELLS INTEREST 


F. J. Rucker, business manager of 
the Wimona (Minn.) Republican Herald, 
announced the sale of his interests in 
that newspaper to H. G. White, man- 
aging editor, on Nov. 13. Mr. Rucker 
plans to move to Tucson, Ariz. He had 
been associated with Mr. White for 23 
years. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


Nov. 22—Newspaper Credit Man- 
agers Assn., meeting with adver-’ 
tising agents, Advertising Club 
of New York. 

No. 23—Sphinx Club, 30th anni- 
versary dinner, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. 

Dec. 6—American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, postal com- 
mittee meeting, Washington, 
D.C. 

Jan. 5-7—North Carolina Press 
Assn., third annual newspaper 
institute, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Jan. 14-15—North Dakota Press 
Assn., winter meeting, Bismarck, 


MUZZLE IS CLAMPED 
ON POLISH PRESS 


Dictator Pilsudski’s Degree Penalizes 
Publication of Any News His Gov- 
ernment Dislikes—Three 


Offenses Listed 


Marshal Pilsudski on Nov. 7, issued a 
decree gagging the Polish press in a man- 
ner equaled only in Italy and Russia, 
according to the New York Times. 

Imprisonment is provided for three spe- 
cific offenses, Government officials them- 
selves being empowered to impose fines 
or jail sentences without the aid of courts 
or juries. The decree goes into effect to- 
morrow. 

The offenses listed are as follows: 

1. The circulation of printed news con- 
cerning the State or a Minister of the 
State which would cause a public demon- 
stration. The fact that such news is 
plainly branded only as a rumor does not 
minimize the offense. The governing au- 
thorities of a large city or of a province 
are authorized to impose a fine as high 
as $1,000 or a prison sentence of three 
months in such cases without a court 
hearing. 

2. The printing or. circulating in 
speeches or privately of news or rumors 
affecting members of the Government and 
Judges of the courts, either ridiculing or 
criticizing them, is punishable by a fine 
as high as $500 or a jail term of one 
month, the penalties being imposed out 
of court. 

3. The printing by newspapers or peri- 
odicals of matter considered by Govern- 
ment officials to be derogatory even 
through error, is punishable by a fine of 
$300 or a month’s imprisonment. 

There is also a special act covering 
libel, taking the matter out of the hands 
of the judicial authorities. Those pun- 
ished have recourse to the courts within 
seven days, but an appeal does not pre- 
vent the collection of a fine, nor the stay 
of a prison sentence. 

The Socialist papers have already 
lodged a strong protest, and all papers 
except the Pilsudski organs are expected 
to join as the edict goes into effect. The 
Sejm has authority to accept or reject 
the decree, and unless it is. thoroughly 
subdued by the marshal’s tactics before 
its meeting, scheduled for Saturday, it 
undoubtedly will reserve the action. 

In their complaint the Socialists declare 
that the action is not only a plain abro- 
gation of the right of free speech in the 
press stipulated by the Constitution, but 
is also the second occasion upon which 
the Government has deliberately flouted 
the basic law, the first being the failure 
to open the session of Sejm within the 
prescribed time limit. 


MACFADDEN BUYS REAL ESTATE 
Bernarr Macfadden, publisher of mag- 
azines and the New York. Evening 
Graphic, has purchased the Hackensack 
Golf Club for a sub-division develop- 
ment, at a price said to be $626,000. The 
property comprises 111 acres and will 
be developed as a residential section. 


ARGUE CONTEMPT CASE 
IN BALTIMORE 


Bar President Asserts There Can Be 
No Appeal from Sentence in = 
' Case Involving Five 
Hearst Men 


(By Telegraph to Evitor & PUBLISHER) 


Battrmore, Nov., 17—Newspaper edi- 
tors and photographers found in contempt 
of court may not appeal to the Court of 
Appeals in Maryland it was argued to- 
day. The case of the five Hearst men 
found in contempt by Judge Eugene 
O’Dunne in the Criminal Court of Balti- 
more was being argued before the Mary- 
land Court of Appeals. The view that the 
case was not appealable was set forth by 
Jesse N. Bowen, president of the Bar 
Association of Baltimore and William C. 
Coleman, member of the executive com- 
mittee of the association. They appeared 
as the friends of the judge. a 

George Weems Williams, appearing as 
counsel for the Hearst men, argued that 
the case should be heard by the higher 
court since, according to Judge O’Dunne, 
the contempt proceedings grew out of 
what was regarded by Judge O’Dunne as 
a criminal act. The five men were de- 
clared in contempt because two of them, 
photographers, made photographs in the 
courtroom after Judge O’Dunne had 
issued orders expressly forbidding such 
photographing. The editors were held 
to have ordered the photographers to 
make the pictures knowing of Judge 
O’Dunne’s ban. The pictures were made 
last May during the trial of Richard 
Reese Whittemore, bandit and hold-up 
man, for murder. Whittemore was found 
guilty of murder in the first degree and 
some months later was hanged. ‘ 

The men involved in the contempt pro-- 
ceedings are: Harold B. Elliston, man-— 
aging. editor and Harry Clark, city editor 
of the Baltimore News; Earl C. Deland, 
managing editor of the American; Will- 
iam Klemm and William Sturm, photo- 
graphers. Each was sentenced to serve 
one day in jail. Elliston was fined $5,000 
in addition. Realization thdt the case is 
unappealable moved Judge O’Dunne to 
impose light sentences upon the appelants, 
Mr. Bowen argued. In asking the Court 
of Appeals to dismiss the case, however, 
Mr. Bowen urged that the matter be given 
a complete review in order that in the 
future there may be no dispute regarding 
the authority of a judge in the lower 
courts. 

“Do you mean,” interrupted Judge T. 
Scott Offut, “that in no circumstances 
could a ruling of a lower court be reviewed 
in contempt cases even though the judge 
in the lower court sentenced when there 
was insufficient evidence to prove con- 
tempt, or some other legal bearing?” Mr. 
Bowen replied that was exactly what he 
meant. Other remedies than a review 
in the Court of Appeals are available, he 
said. After Mr. Bowen had completed | 
his addresses Mr. Coleman resumed the | 
same argument, reminding the members _ 
of the Court of Appeals that the case | 
at hand challenged their authority and 
called for a definition of the power of the 
state judiciary. In regard to the con- 
tempt proper, Mr. Coleman asserted that 
the lower court had been within its rights. 
It was invested with the power, he said, 
to say who should attend hearings and 
what should be carried away. =| 

Mr. Williams, counsel for the five men, 
held that no judge had a right to say who. 
could come into court and who could not. 
Judge O’Dunne’s ruling in the case before 
the court, he said, interfered with the | 
freedom of the press. It was Mr. 
Williams’ contention that the case could 
and should be reviewed by the higher 
Court, because the offense had constituted | 
a criminal act, according to Judge 
O’Dunne. Mr. Williams did not believe’ 
that his clients’ conduct had amounted’ 
even to misbehavior. 4 

He told the court that. it was “shock- 
ing” to think that a single judge could) 
put a man in jail or take away his prop- 
erty when there was no appeal from his) 
decision. Sagas as 
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SR., NOTED IOWA 


PUBLISHER, DIES AT 78 


Jwner of. Des Moines Capital Was Prominent in Republican 
Politics—Served:as U. S. Senator—Covered Spanish- 


American and 


World Wars 


A MERICA’S old school of personal 
~ journalism lost another of its lead- 
ng figures Nov. 15, when Lafayette 
Young Sr., former United States Senator 
rom Jowa and for the last 36 years pub- 
isher of the Des Moines (la.) Capital 
ied peacefully during a nap after a 
team bath in a Des Moines bath parlor. 
Te was 78 years old. 


> 
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Lafayette Young 


Mr. Young suffered a severe heart at- 
tack two months ago and had been under 
nedical care since. 

Orator, politician, war correspondent, 
and Senator, Mr. Young, despite his 
diversified interests, was first and fore- 
most a newspaperman who solely through 
his own efforts rose to a commanding 
position in Iowa journalism. 

Son of a family of pioneers, Mr. 
Young was born in a rude little log 
cabin in Monroe County, Ia., in 1848. 
His elementary education consisted of 
three winters in a country school to 
which he trudged through snow-drifted 
‘oads. When he was thirteen his class- 
room schooling ended with the outbreak 
of the Civil War. His father and two 
brothers enlisted and the boy, compelled 
to earn a living for his mother and 
himself, went to work in a woolen mill. 
Two years later he sought to enlist but 
his youth disqualified him. His father 
and one brother were killed in the war. 

Before he was 17 Mr. Young had de- 
serted the loom for the composing stick 
as “printer’s devil’ in a newspaper shop 
at Albia, Ia. In 1866, already a capable 
compositor, he came to Des Moines to 
work in the job printing shop of Mills 
& Company, owners of the Jowa Staté 
Register. Then followed two years as a 
printer in St. Louis while he attended 
night school five times a week and saved 
the money with which to launch his 
first newspaper venture. 

The year 1870 found him reporter and 
later city editor for the State Register 
in Des Moines during the turbulent days 
of the reconstruction period. A year 
later the young man went to Atlantic, 
Iowa, and became a publisher in his own 
right by founding the Atlantic Telegraph, 
carrying his equipment piece by piece on 
his back from the railroad station to the 
little room which was his office. 

_ Extension of trunk telegraphic lines 
in 1879 was the signal for the enterpris- 
ing young man to make his paper one 
of the first small town dailies in Iowa, 
and eventually he was established in his 
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own building with a profitable publishing 
and bindery business. He was still a 
youth of 25 when he made his debut in 
politics. He was elected to the state 
senate in 1873, starting twelve years of 
service in that body during which he, 
with the late Senator Albert B. Cum- 
mins, was among the progressive leaders 
of the Iowa legislature. 

Mr. Young came to Des Moines and 
purchased the Capital in 1890. Under 
his vigorous management the Capital 
soon outgrew its basement quarters and 
established itself finally in its own build- 
ing. 


In 1898 Mr. Young left the Capital in 


charge of his wife and children and went 


to Cuba as a war correspondent. He 
followed the Rough Riders through the 
campaign with such vigor that he was 
made an honorary member of the organ- 
ization. It was at this time that he 
formed a friendship with Theodore 
Roosevelt, Colonel of the Rough Riders, 
that lasted until Roosevelt bolted the 
1912 Republican convention. 

A lifelong Republican and in later life 
a staunch conservative, Mr. Young was 
delegate at large to two national conven- 
tions and chairman of two state conven- 
tions. It was he who nominated Colonel 
Roosevelt for the vice-presidency at the 
Republican convention in 1900. 

Mr. Young was appointed United 
States Senator from lowa by Governor 
Carroll in 1910 upon the death of Sena- 
tor Jonathan P. Dolliver. He served until 
April, 1911, and was a candidate through 
the long deadlock of the Iowa legislature 
to fill the place for the remainder of 
the term but was beaten when W. S. 
Kenyon was named. Mr. Young opposed 
Senator Kenyon in the primary campaign 
of 1912 but was defeated. 

Although 62 years old, Mr. Young 
again felt the powerful call of the war 
fronts in 1914 after his service in the 
Spanish-American war and the Balkan 
trouble of 1913. Consequently in 1915 he 
once more obtained the necessary creden- 
tials of a war correspondent and spent 
four months in the early arenas of the 
World conflict. 

A zealous Austrian intelligence officer 
misled by the name “Lafayette” into 
imputing French sympathy to the Iowan, 
arrested him as a French spy. When 
the news reached America it brought 
from his thousands of friends expressions 
of astonishment and incredulity. 

Mark Sullivan, then editor of Collier's 
Weekly, characterized the episode as 
“The most serious indictment of Teutonic 
intelligence that we know. Deceit or 
any kind of dissimulation is about the 
last thing that Lafayette Young is 
capable of. If the Germans really want 
to hold on to the lowa Senator and make 
some use of him, let them lock him up 
in a comfortable museum as the real 
thing in the line of that much sought 
and not often seen ‘article—the Typical 
American.” 

Surviving Mr. Young are his widow 
and two sons, Lafayette Jr., and Harold 
C. Young. To the former Mr. Young 
had entrusted in late years much of the 
active management of the Capital. 

Tributes to Mr. Young from men high 
in the life of Iowa and the nation have 
poured in upon the family. . 

“Senator Young was one of those per- 
sonalities of whom it can be said that the 
people loved,” says the Des Moines Reg- 
ister in a tribute to his ability as public 
speaker, journalist, and patriot. 

Mr. Young’s own paper, the Capital, 
said in the announcement of his death: 
“Iowa was his field and into it brought 
a pure type of individualism which was 
untainted by any quality borrowed from 
other states or other men. Eminent citi- 
zens of every state in the Union and 
nearly every country of the civilized 


world have known and. loved this pioneer 
lowa editor. 

“The files of his office contain letters 
of a most intimate: nature from many 
Presidents and from high officials of 
foreign countries. He traveled exten- 
sively, but above all else he prized his 
natural inclination to live a life of sim- 
plicity in a prairie state.” 


$45,000,000 OFFERED FOR 
AMALGAMATED PRESS 


Berry Brothers Seeking to Acquire 
British Group Which Controls 100 
Publications Including 4 
Newspapers 


Graphic Publications, Ltd., a company 
with which Sir William Berry and J. 
Gomer Berry are associated, have made 
an offer of £3 5s. per share with five 
per cent per annum interest, to the 
ordinary shareholders in the Amalga- 
mated Press (1922) Ltd., for the pur- 
chase of the company. 

The Berry Bros. have recently made 
a number of purchases in the British 
publishing world, including the Daily 
Sketch and Illustrated Sunday Herald, 
Ltd., of London, with which they amal- 
gamated the London Daily Graphic, and 


they are the controllers of Allied News-’ 


papers, Ltd., which owns considerable 
newspaper property in Manchester. 

The total amount that will be dis- 
tributable among the ordinary share- 
holders in the Amalgamated Press will 
be £8,832,577, and will be satisfied as to 

5s. in cash, and £1 in #£2,717,716 
(part of £3,500,000) five and a half per 
cent Ist. Mortgage Debenture stock in 
a new company to be formed by Berry 
Bros. In addition the Preference shares 
would also be purchased for 24 shillings 
each in cash, and the whole deal repre- 
sents a sum of £9,497,377. 

The Amalgamated Press owns and 
publishes 100 publications. The Berry 
Bros. control also the London Sunday 
Times, the Manchester Sunday Chron- 
icle, the Manchester Daily Dispatch, the 
Financial Times, London, as well as the 
magazine and _ periodical publishing 
houses of Cassell & Co., Ltd., Weldon’s 
Ltd., and Kelly’s Directories, 


A. P. GROUP MEETS 


Central Division Advisory Board Mem- 
bers Gather in Chicago 


The Associated Press advisory board 
for the central division composed of 11 
states in the middle west met in 
Chicago, Nov. 9, to consider matters per- 
taining to the division and to the Asso- 
ciated Press in general. All of the 
states in the division were represented 
except North Dakota. Those present 
were George H. Adams, of the Minne- 
apolis Journal; Arthur R. Treanor, Sagi- 
naw (Mich.) News-Courter; J. T. 
Garrett, Burlington (la.) Hawk Eye; 
H. C. Schaub, Decatur (Ill.) Review; 
F. A. Miller, South Bend (ind.) 
Tribune; Louis B. Tobin, Lincoln (Neb.) 
Star; C. H. Spencer, Newark (O.) 
Advocate; D. K. Hoopes, Mitchell (S. 
D.) Republican; William T. Evjue, 
Madison (Wis.) Capital-Times. 

Norman B. Black, of the Fargo 
Forum, representative for North Dakota 
was unable to be present. Mr. Miller 
was elected chairman of the board and 
Mr. Spencer was named for secretary. 
Edgar T. Cutter, of Chicago, superin- 
tendent of the central division spent the 
afternoon with the board answering 
questions and giving advice. 

A report of the board’s work will be 
prepared and presented by the chairman 
to the Janfiary meeting of the board of 
directors in New York. 


CELEBRATES 75TH YEAR 


The Hornell (N. Y.) Tribune-Times 
observed its 75th anniversary on Nov. 
15. Edwin Hough, a journeyman printer, 
founded the Hornellsville Tribune on 
Noy. 15, 1851, naming it in honor of 
Horace Greeley’s metropolitan publica- 
tion, in recognition of a friendship which 
had existed for many years. 


Bal 
ST. “LOUIS PRESSMEN 
RETURN TO UNION 


Six-Year Fight Between Local Union 
and International Group Settled— 
Liberal Terms Provided— 
Peace Restored 


The St. Louis Web Pressmen’s Union 
has accepted by a referendum vote the 
plan for reaffiliation with the Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America submitted by 
the International through the St. Louis 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, re- 
storing peace within the ranks of the 
union and avoiding a divisional war in 
which the publishers would have been 
innocent victims. 

St. Louis was one of six unions which 
seceded from the International in 1919. 
The six-year fight has been bitter even 
the courts being resorted to by the locals. 
Chicago was the first of the seceding 
unions to reaffiliate, and Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia followed. 

The terms offered to the St. Louis 
union by the International are regarded 
as extremely liberal. It is understood 
that the same terms will be offered to 
the unions in Cincinnati and Milwaukee, 
the other two holdouts, assuring their 
acceptance and peace. 

The settlement with the St. Louis 
union was brought about when Major 
George L. Berry, president of the In- 
ternational, against whom the 1919 revolt 
was directed, and other International of- 
ficials came to St. Louis with James M. 
Lynch, president of the International 
Typographical Union, and Charles M. 
Smith, president of the International 
Mailers’ Union to force the issue. The 
Pressmen’s International at its conven- 
tion last August had instructed its presi- 
dent to make every effort possible to 
bring the seceding unions back to the 
fold, even to the extent of such drastic 
measures as revocation of charters, 
abolition of contracts and the organiza- 
tion of new unions. 

The St. Louis union was obstinate in 
its demands for changes in the Inter- 
national’s constitution and by-laws. 
These could not be granted by the In- 
ternational. A serious situation was 
arising, 

The officials of the various Interna- 
tional Unions explained the situation to: 
the St. Louis Newspaper Publishers” 
Association, who were asked to submit 
terms to the web pressmen’s local. In 
order to avoid a divisional contest, which 
would have proven costly and long- 
drawn out, the International officials 
submitted terms which made it easy for 
the local to reaffiliate. 

No stipulations whatever affecting the 
standing of local members, or finances, 
were made by the International Union. 

The agreement has been accepted by 
the St. Louis Web Pressmen’s Union, 
and .the International Union and ap- 
proved by the St. Louis Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association. 

Besides Major Berry, the representa- 
tives of the International Pressmen’s 
Union who came to St. Louis to take 
part in the settlement of the difficulties 
were William H. McHugh and S. B. 
Marks, vice-presidents and John J. 
Kane, international representative. 

M. J. Lowenstein, secretary of the St. 
Louis Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, was active in bringing about the 
settlement, which was gratifying to the 
publishers. 

The St. Louis Job Pressmen’s Union 
and the Franklin Association, composed’ 
of job press feeders had previously re- 
joined the International. 


AIDING THE RED CROSS 


John Martin, vice-president and general 
manager of the New York Evening Post, 
is head of a newspaper group appointed 
to assist the American Red Cross in its 
annual roll call for funds, which began 
Nov. 11. F. M. Lawrence, George 
Batten Company, is head of the advertis- 
ing agency group, while Frank Braucher, 
Crowell Publishing Company, is chair- 
man for the magazine publishers. 
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*“EYES ON THE FUTURE” 
- FYFE URGES PRESS 


Newspaper’s Job Is to Help People to 
Get Away from Past, Former 
London Herald Editor 


Tells Correspondents 


By Harotp BUTCHER 


“Our job is to keep on pointing people 
to the future,’ said Hamilton Fyfe, 
British editor, writer and playwright, 
till recently editor of the London Daily 
Herald, the labor newspaper, at a lunch- 
eon given Thursday in his honor at the 
Lawyers Club, New York. It is, accord- 
ing to Mr. Fyfe, the newspaper man’s 
business to spy out the trend of things, 
to see the significance of tendencies, and 
to tell the public what is going on. 

Introduced by Dr. A. M. Nawench, 
president of the Association of Foreign 
Press Correspondents, which was host at 
the luncheon, Mr. Fyfe was described 
as one who had traveled round the world 
not in search of emotion and pleasure 
but in the investigation of social condi- 
tions, political and economic—“an inquisi- 
tive mind, a pioneer.” 

“Our job as journalists is to help peo- 
ple to get away from the. past,” said Mr. 
Fyfe. “In Europe we have turned our | 
faces away from the past and are trying 
to forget its hates and bitterness. News- 
papers can do an enormous lot in keeping 
people reminded of the points that are 
in favor of. improvement rather than in 
suggesting that no change is possible. 
Harm has been done by newspapers who 
say that change is impossible. We ought 
to let people know that the future lies in 
their own hands. I was greatly impressed 
by some words of the late President 
Wilson who said that it is the common 
people everywhere who can mould the 
future according as they wish it to be.’ 
And newspapers*can help them do it— 
not by vague idealism but by concrete 
suggestions. A vague hope is poor sort 
of. nourishment.” 

Putting his own doctrine into practice 
Mr. Fyfe looked out on the Europe of 
today and reported that although there 
was no real danger of “the Balkanization 
of Europe’—that is, the splitting: of it 
up into warring states as in the Bal- 
kans—there was, on the other hand, no 
immediate prospect of the formation of a 
United States of Europe. The danger 
of monarchy still existed. 

“There are still a number of’ kinglets 
and queenlets,” he said. “America has° 
just had experience of one such queenlet, 
going round the country like a circus, 
and not a good circus at that! Monarchy 
is not a danger in England, which is 
for all, practical purposes ‘a republic, the 
king being a sort of perpetual president 
without the fuss of electing a new one and 
disturbing ‘business. The great trouble 
in the eastern part of Europe is the re- 
vival of nationalism. | Mussolini has 
aroused ‘an enormous amount of national- 
ism. There has been something like. it 
in Spain, and a good bit in Greece. The 
fact that it has not come to more than 
talk in France is hopeful. France has 
learned that a dictatorship leads to more 
trouble than there was before. 

“In regard to Great Britain it seems 
to me unarguable that her place is with 
a European federation as against the sug- 
gestion that the British commonwealth 
of nations should be one unit until such 
time as a bigger unit, a world state, 
emerges.. The various British nations 
within the commonwealth are determined 
to be masters in their own house, the 
directors of their own destiny. What 
they will choose we, cannot tell. When 
Canada has become a powerful nation it 
seems to me'almost unthinkable that she 
will not form part of the group with 
the United States instead of with the 
British people three thousand miles away.’ 
Our place is in Europe. We cannot get 
away from that. That is our destiny.” 

On- the coal dispute Mr. Fyfe said: 
“The real root of ‘the coal, difficulty” in’ 
England, the coal lockout—it was not a° 
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strike—which has lasted from the end 
of April ’till now, is the social system 
in England, which is still medieval. Peo- 
ple have not got away from the idea 
that there are certain classes in the com- 
munity which must be content with a 
living wage, just enough to get along. 
American employers say that it pays to 
pay high wages. No doubt there are 
others who would pay fifty cents a day 
if they could get away with it. If there 
should be a slump in trade the testing 
time would come, and we would find 
which type of employer predominates.” 

Immediately after his speech Mr. Fyfe 
left to catch his boat which sailed the 
same afternoon for London. 
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SOCIETY OF GENESEE 
TO HONOR DEWART 


President of New York Sun Will Be 
Feted at Dinner to Be Held Jan. 24 
—Many Newspaper Men Will At- 
tend—A. P. Directors Coming 


Plans are being made for a notable 
gathering of newspaper men to honor 
William T. Dewart, new president of the 
New York Sun, ‘at a dinner to be given 
him by the Society of the Genesee at the 
Commodore Hotel, New York, Jan. 24. 

Directors of the Associated Press, 
meeting at New York headquarters on 
that date, will attend in a body. News- 
paper men will be present from many 
cities of New York state and beyond. 


F. E. Tripp, Elmira (N. Y.) Siar 
Gazette, will head a body of editors and 
publishers of southern New York who 
will come to New York for the occasion, 
while George B. Williams, Geneva Daily 
Times, is arranging to have western New 
York well represented. Edwin S. Friend- 
ly, business manager of the New York 
Sun, is a member of the committee. 

The Society of the Genesee, the mem- 
bership of which is made up of men 
born in the Genesee valley, was founded 
in 1898 by Louis Wiley, business man- 
ager of the New York Twmes. 


CONFER ON RADIO 


W. A. Strong Represents Publishers at 
: Washington Meeting 


Wasuincton, D. C. Nov. 18—A 


' conference promising to have a far reach- 


ing influence upon the muddled national 
radio legislative situation was held here 
today in which W. A. Strong, publisher 
of the Chicago Daily News, and chair- 
man. of the radio committee of. the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, and the National Coordinating 
Committee of the radio industry, took 
a leading part. 

The conference was for the purpose 
of: seeking such coordination of the radio 
field, by legislation or otherwise, as will 
provide relief from the growing con- 
gestion of the air, various controversial 
phases of the pending Dill and. White 
bills, which are still dead, locked in a 


Congressional conference with little pros-- 


pect of early action on either, were gone 
into. In order to keep in touch with 
whatever progress is made in congress 
toward a legislative solution of the radio 
tangle it was agreed to establish head- 
quarters at the Washington Hotel where 
the conference was held. L. S. Baker, 
of New York City, who is identified 


with the National Broadcasters Associa-~ 


tion, was placed in charge of the head- 
quarters. 

Besides Mr. Strong, those participat- 
ing in the conference were S: 
Hedges, radio editor, Chicago Daily 
News; Paul B. Klugh, New York City, 
executive manager, National Broad- 


casters Association; Harold E. Wrape,, 


St. Louis, Federated Radio Trade As- 
sociation; Arthur T. Haugh, Buffalo, 
president of the Radio Manufacturers 
Association; Charles E. Stewart, Wash- 


ington, American Radio Relay League, ~ 


‘and A‘ M. Demott, New York City; 
Radio ‘Magazine Publishers Association. 
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DAILY IMPROVING PLANT 


Indianapolis News Spending $50,000 to. 
Expand Departments 


- +A program of improvements that will 
cost well above $50,000 is now being car- 
ried out by the Indianapolis Star. The 
improvements are being made in several 
different departments. 

In the mailing room, 700 square feet 
of floor space will be added by the con- 
struction of a mezzanine floor over the 
present room. A total of 600 square feet 
is being added to the composing room 
by using an areaway between the Star 
building and the ‘adjacent Meridian Life 
Insurance Company building. 

One of the major improvements is tak- 
ing place jointly in the advertising and 
circulation departments. The Star has 
rented one-half of the third floor of the 
life insurance building for the circulation 
department, giving much more. floor space 
and moving the department from the ‘sec- 
ond floor of the Star building. A large 
stairway, entering from Pennsylvania 
street, will be construted between the two 
buildings, giving entrance into both build- 
ings. The advertising department, both 
classified and display, has been moved into 
the old circulation rooms, giving much 
more floor space. The old display ad- 
vertising department on the second floor 
is being converted into the new morgue, 
which when completed will be the most 
complete library and reference room in 
the state of Indiana. 

The Star has established a new truck 
run, serving several cities, which leaves 
at 2:30 a. m. and arrives at French Lick 
at 1:30 a. m. and arrives at French Lick 
Bloomington, Bedford, Mitchell, Paoli 
and West Baden are included in the run. 


INK POT WAR FOUGHT 
IN PARIS PLANT 


Lead Paper Weights and Chairs Also 
Used by Staff of Action Francaise 
_ Repulsing 50 French Fascists 
—3 Wounded 


Hurling inkstands, chairs and lead pa- 
per weights, members of the staff of the 
Action Francaise, Royalist newspaper in 
Paris, repulsed 50 armed Fascist invaders 
Noy. 14, who sought to reach the offices 
of the Chief Editor Maurras. Three of 
the attackers were wounded when the 
Camelots du Roi drew revolvers and fired 
in time to prevent the assailants from 
reaching the editor. 

The Fascists began the attack at 5:30 
o'clock. Apparently, according to care- 
fully laid plans, one group took posses- 
sion of the porter’s lodge with threaten- 
ing revolvers, while: the remainder rushed 
up ‘the staircase brandishing weapons. 
Before they could reach their objective, 
the ‘office of Chief Editor Maurras, the 
paper’s reporters and sub-editors formed 
a defense line. 

The Fascists continued their advance 
and had almost gained the main offices 
when the Camelots du Roi fired, The 
battle was furious for a few moments 
while the invaders were driven step by 
step down the stairway. 

Three remained, shot through the 
lungs, in a heap at the foot of the stairs. 
Fascists less seriously wounded were 
taken away by their comrades. 

Leon Daudet, leader of the Royalist 
Party, who left the building shortly 
after the battle, was pounced upon by 
police and arrested. A revolver in his 
pocket was taken from him, but the Mag- 
istrate to whom he appealed ordered his 
release and restitution of the pistol. 

The Fascists charge the Royalists with 
executing for pay the orders of Luigi 


Federzoni, Italian Minister of Colonies, | 


until recently Minister of the Interior; 
the Royalists accuse the Fascists, notably 
their leader Valois, who writes in their 
organ, the Nouveau Siecle, of being paid 
agents of ‘Premier Mussolini, , ; 
As M. Maurras ‘was leaving the plant 


he was ’arrested ‘on the charge. of carry- 


ing a revolver, but was later released. 


. final motion for a new trial of the Sa 


-boiled down_to a few lines in the J 
dian (Miss.) Daily Star Thursday, 3 


LEAVITT RESIGNS AS 
AN.A. SECRETARY 


Arthur H. Ogle, Advertising Manag 
Wahl Company, Will Succeed Hin 
Dec. 15—Retiring Executive to 

Join Sumner Agency : 


Robert K. Leavitt, for the past 
years secretary-treasurer of the Asso 
tion of National Advertisers, annot 
his resignation } 
this week effec- 
tive Dec. 15. On 
that date he will 
become associated 
with G. Lynn 
Sumner, pres- 
ident of the 
G. Lynn Sumner 
Adiverstis - 
ing Agency, New 
York. Arthur H. 
Ogle, at present 
advertising man- 
ager-of the Wahl 
Company, Chi- 
cago, will take 
over the associa- 
tion position. 

Mr. Sumner is a former president 0 
A. N. A. and was largely responsible 
Mr. Leavitt's appointment in 1924. 
Leavitt will have an interest in the a 
and the title of secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Ogle was:a director of A. N 
and at the recent Atlantic City se 
was elected’a vice-president. He 
graduate of the University of Illinois 
has had newspaper and advertising a 
experience. He is also familiar with 
sociation work, having been conne 
with the Portland Cement Associa 
for several years. 
was with Erwin, Wasey & Co. 

“Your board feels that Mr. Ogle 
every. way a worthy successor to ~ 
Leavitt, and that he will’ take up 
association’s work where Mr. Leavitt lay 
it down; that his energy and vision wi 
carry the A...N. A. to still larger ee 


‘Arruur H. Octe 


plishments in the months that lie ahead 
SS 
&. 


; — 
30 EDITORS ASK JUDG! 
THAYER’S REMOVAL 
New York Foreign Language Grou 
Says Prejudice Caused His _ 


Denial of New Sacco- = 
Vanzetti Trial 


S. E. Conybeare, the new:A. N. A. 
ident stated. 


A demand for the removal from 
Massachusetts Superior Court judg 
of Judge Webster Thayer of Wo 
ter, Mass., for his recent denial o 


Vanzetti payroll murder case has 
voiced by editors of 30 foreign langt 
and Hebrew newspapers of New Yo: 
The demand. was in the form ¢ 
letter sent to Gov. Alvan T. Fulle 
Massachusetts as he was sailing Nov. 
from Boston on the French liner Franc 
with Mrs. Fuller. . 
The letter of the editors declared - 
they felt that Governor Fuller “cannot! 
in sympathy with the marked abuse | 


judicial discretion shown by Jud; 
Thayer in his decision,’ and express 
the opinion that the 


judge’s a 
against the two radicals, Nicola See 
and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, accused — 
murder during a holdup, was based n 
on “sober judicial opinion,” but _ 
“prejudice and nervous self-justificatior 

The outspoken opinion of the Ne 
York editors follows close upon the het) 
of an editorial in the conservative Bost/ 
Herald, which took decided excep 
to the judge’s refusal of the motion 
a new trial. ; 


WOMEN BAN CRIME NEWS | 
..The Hall-Mills murder trial w 
club women, of the city supervise 
day’s, editions."  #iy) a0 iene 
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Women In 
Detroit Read 
The News 


150,000 Voluntary Letters Received In I 0 Months 
Testify To Its Special Interests For The Home Maker 


sheer buying factor, the last point 

of sales resistance, is the home 
purchasing agent—the American 
woman. She controls the greatest 
budget yet known. She is the one 
to decide what automobile, what 
cereal, what rug or what soap enters 
her domain. That is why manufac- 
turers more and more select the 
medium preferred by the housewife 
for their sales campaigns. 


In Detroit, The News has ‘been 
the home newspaper. for more than 
half a century. Its special articles 
on household economy, interior dec- 


oration, health, recipes, beauty and — 


domestic affairs have won for it the 
greatest audience in Michigan—a 
fact easily supported by the great 
volume of voluntary mail received 
by the women’s editors, over 150,- 
000 letters requesting information 
and aid so far this year! 


Use the home newspaper of De-: 


troit and cover the whole field 
thoroughly with one newspaper. 
The News’ great circulation is con- 
centrated in the local trading area 
and reaches practically every Eng- 
lish-speaking home. 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 


350,000 Sunday Circulation 320,000 Weekday Circulation 
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JUDGE BARS REPORTERS, 
NEWSPAPERS PROTEST 


Calgary Herald Leads Attack by Inter- 
" viewing Leading Attorneys—Pub- 
licity Necessary to Justice, 
Is View 


Police Magistrate G. E. Sanders of 
Calgary, Alta, Canada, started something 
recently when he barred reporters from a 
preliminary hearing on which he sat. The 
Calgary newspapers at once registered 
protest and the incident has been taken 
up by the Canadian press from Halifax 
to Victoria. 


The Calgary Herald followed up the 
matter with vigor gathering views which 
may be summarized in the well established 
view that “where there is no publicity 
there is no justice.’ Here are some of 
the opinions: 

“Publicity in the administration of jus- 
tice has been regarded as ranking even 
higher than the rights of parliament as a 
guarantee of public security.’—A. Mac- 
leod Sinclair, KC., Calgary. 

“The greatest check on arbitrary pro- 
ceedings in court is to have the public 
represented through the newspapers.”— 
I. Seymour Corley, KC., Toronto. 


“There has never been such a case in 
this _city.”—Editor, Hamilton Spectator. 

“Without parallel in Canadian court 
history.”—Montreal Star. : 


“Without precedent on the west coast.” 
—Vancouver Province. 

“I never heard of such a thing in my 
life"—R. B. Graham, KC., crown prose- 
cutor, Winnipeg. 

“The magistrate has no right to do it.” 
—R. A. Bonnar, KC., Winnipeg. 

“This discretion is only exercised on 
grounds of public policy, that is,.only in 
those cases where the evidence is not fit 
to be heard in public.’—Hon. R. W. 
Craig, attorney-general of Manitoba. _ 

The Herald contended that the action 
of the magistrate in barring the news- 
papermen was wrong and proceeded to 
obtain eminent authority to back up its 
position. It presented these authoritative 
views in a front page display. 

In his statement -definiag his position, 
Magistrate Sanders closed -by saying: 

“Too many people have the-idea-that a 
preliminary is a trial. That is not the 
case. The preliminary hearing is simply 
for the purpose of determining whether 
or not there is sufficient evidence against 
a defendant to warrant his standing trial 
on the charge laid against him. 

“If a lawyer asks for closed court, .ex- 
plaining that certain evidence to be ad- 
duced at that time might seriously preju- 
dice public opinion and create bias in- the 
minds of jurymen to be chosen from the 
public, I do not see that I would have a 
right to question the veracity of his state- 
ment. Of course I might consider his 
opinion unfounded after hearing the case, 
but, one has to exercise discretion.” 


CORRECTION 


In an item concerning Miss Margaret 
Foldes in “Women in Advertising and 
Journalism” Eprror & Pus.isHeEr,. Nov. 
13, it was stated she once worked for the 
Norwalk - (Conn.) Evening Sentinel, 
George W. Markey, publisher. Mr. 
Markey is not the publisher of the Sen- 
tinel. Leigh Danenberg is president and 
publisher of that paper. The Sentinel 
» was taken over by its present owners 
three years ago. 


LAUNCHES STATISTICAL SERVICE 


The Advertising Statistics Company, 
with offices at 405 Lexington avenue, New 
York, has been formed by William Ae 
Punch to provide publishers and advertis- 
ing agencies with monthly service on 
national newspaper advertising statistics. 
Mr. Punch was formerly manager of the 
Statistical Department of the New York 
Evening Post which compiles monthly 
linage tables for New York newspapers 
and for dailies in the thirty principal 
cities. 
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THEY TALK SHOP WHEN THIS NEWSPAPER FAMILY MEETS | 


H. M. Butler, veteran publisher of the Hartshorne (Okla.) Sun, has to put extra leaves in the table when he invites 


his family in to dinner. 


And shop talk is not taboo at the dinner table, because of the predominance of editors, edi- 


tors’ wives and newspaper workers in general in the group. In the center, front row, are Mr. and Mrs. Butler. The 

last four men to the right in the back row are Mr. Butler’s editor sons, James G. Butler, publisher of the Milburn 

(Okla.) News; Henry M. Butler, now running the Mayes County (Okla.) Democrat; Joe Butler, one of the founders 

of the Mayes County Democrat; and Orlando Butler, who learned to set type on the Prairie Grove (Ark.) Banner 

when he was 7 years old. He now publishes the Grove Sun and the Jay Chieftan. Three of Mr. Butler s daughters have 

worked in newspaper offices. The grandchildren and other members of the family get around the various newspaper 
offices often enough to get ink on their fingers. 


INDIANA A. P. MEETS 


B. F. Lawrence of Star League Named 
President at Indianapolis 


Expansion of news telegraph service 
was considered at length, but without 
final decision, at the semi-annual meet- 
ing >of the Indiana Associated Press 
Editorial Association. 

Plans for augmenting present wire 
facilities of state A. P. papers by adding 
an automatic printer service in the day- 
time were laid before the editors by 
Edgar T. Cutter of Chicago, superin- 


iE 


yom 


the 


Linotype Mailbag } 


“Press the Button” 


—_——e—__. 


In response to your esteemed 
favor of the 14th instant, we are 
pleased to advise that Mr. Sherman 
wired us, and we replied, asking 
him to come on. He arrived today, 
and is at the present time operat- 
ing our model 8 machine. 

We certainly cannot say too 
much in commendation of your 
wonderful co-operation in the mat- 
ter of securing help to operate 
linotypes. It seems as though all 
we have to do is press the button, 
and you do the rest. We wish to 
assure you that we fully appreciate 
the service you have rendered, and 
are only sorry that we do not know 
how to reciprocate. 


Fresno Republican Printery Co. 
< Fresno, California 


»<-tendent of the central division of the 


Ay P., who detailed the operation of 
similarly expanded wire circuits in 
Michigan and Texas. 


Officers elected are: Benjamin F. 


All local merchants 
Altoona buy space in the 
Mirror. 
use the Mirror exclusively. 
They are not taking 


Lawrence, general manager, The Star 
League of~Indiana, president; Henry 
Marshall Jr., Lafayette Journal-Courier, 
vice-president, and S. P. Ochiltree, cor- 
respondent at Indianapolis, secretary. 


DON’T GUESS; 
BUY THE BEST 


in 


Many of them 


chances, they know how 
to reach practically all of 
the people in this indus- 
trial bee-hive at one cost. 


Circulation 


for October 


28,983 


fi. 


Altoona,Pa 
Business Direct oo 
Fred G.Pearce, Advertising Manager: 
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9,000,000 


consumers within the 50-mile radius covered by 


Jae NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 
@ The New York Evening Journal 


gives unequaled opportunity for 


Seca is like warfare—you 
have to hit hard and often, with 
a concentration of strength behind 
each blow. Napoleon, the greatest 
soldier of all time, won countless 
battles that way. He always struck 
in one strategic spot, with every 
man and gun available. 


The key-position 


In national merchandising, there 
is one spot which is more important 
than any other. The New York 
market is the key-position to na- 
tional selling. Here, within a fifty- 
mile area, there are 9,000,000 con- 
sumers—more than there are in all 
New England. Here there is more 
“money than in seven large mid-west- 
ern states combined. Here is pre- 
eminently the richest prize, the most 
desirable goal, in America. 


In the New York market, the 
Evening Journal occupies a situation 
that is absolutely unique, Its cir- 
culation of 700,000—the largest eve- 
ning paper circulation in the world 
—is more than twice that of the next 
largest evening paper in New York. 
It is greater than the next two com- 
bined—plus 100,000! Every evening 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1926, 677,844 DAILY, NET PAID 


sales concentration 


it is taken into 700,000 homes, in 
which live approximately 3,000,000 
consumers—one-third of the entire 
population of this area! 


Power with economy 


There is no other evening paper 
in the New York market which en- 
ables you to reach, at one stroke, so 
large a percentage of the total pos- 
sible consumers in this great field. 
The New York Evening Journal gives 
concentration; it saves your money 
by utilizing every cent of it in carry- 
ing your message to a productive 
prospect. 


A compact market 


The New York Evening Journal 
dominates the most highly organized 
of all trading areas. Nowhere else 
will you ‘find such concentration of 
outlets, such closely knit centers of 
merchandising, such scientifically ar- 
ranged trade routes and channels. 
Salesmen working this territory see 
the maximum number of prospects 
with the minimum traveling ex- 
pense. Transportation is cheap and 
fast. Distribution is thorough and 
effective. 


The 9,000,000 people living in the 


A daily gain of 42,039 over the same period last year 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


America’s largest evening newspaper circula- 
tion . . and at 3c a copy daily, 5c Saturday 


Chicago Office 


Chicago, Illinois 


New York Office 
913 HEARST BUILDING 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. 
New York City 


Detroit Office 


Detroit, Michigan 


New York district are consumers of 
quality goods. They have a high 
standard of living. They make good 
money and they are willing to spend 
it to get a good article. Every year 
hundreds of millions of dollars’ 
worth of merchandise is consumed 
by these metropolitan dwellers— 
the most consistent and profitable 
customers’ in the world. 


Yet important as this key-position 
is, it is the easiest of all to enter— 
if you know the way in. For those 
who believe in their product and in 
themselves, the New York area pre- 
sents’ almost inexhaustible sales op- 
portunities. Here is the’ world’s 
richest market. Dominate it with 
the New York Evening Journal! 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
New York 


Invested over a million dollars in 
the New York Evening Journal 
during the past six years 


An «ea of |the appreciation of John 
Wanamaker New York for the purchas- 
ing power and responsiveness: of more 
than two million. New York Evening 
Journal readers may be had from the 
fact that during the past six years this 
store has invested over ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS in this one newspaper. 


Wanamaker Store News has become 
as much a part of the New York Even- 
ing Journal as the news and. features. 
Out of 309 publication days last year 


the merchandise news of this house ap- 
peared in 245 issues. 


The New York Evening Journal car- 
ries the day-to-day store news of the 
Wanamaker store into over 700,000 homes 
in New York and suburbs. This news- 
paper has more than double the circu- 
lation of any other New York evening 
paper—it goes home, staysthome and is 
read by every member of the family. 


It is a policy of Wanamaker’s to reach 
out for the greatest possible number of 
customers throughout the metropolitan re- 
tail trading area. They invest more 
money in the New York Evening Journal 
than in any other New York morning 
or evening newspaper. This fact, alone, 
is the most convincing endorsement of 
the intensive coverage, reader-interest and 
productiveness of the largest evening 
circulation in Greater New York and 
suburbs. 
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WINES. FINDS .PUBLISHERS INTERESTED 
~ IN MECHANICAL STANDARDIZATION 


Director of New A. N. P. A. Service Department Opens Office 
in New York—First Query Awaiting Him—Committee 
to Formulate Plans Next Week 


W. E. Wines. Mechanical Director, A. N. P. A. 


66QTANDARDIZATION of  equip- 
ment, standardization of accounts, 
arrangement of plants, newsprint waste, 
and the livest subject of all, dry mats.” 
W. E. Wines, director of the new me- 
chanical department of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, who 
opened the department’s New York office 
this week at 270 Madison avenue, listed 
the above subjects as uppermost in the 
minds of publishers and mechanical super- 
intendents he interviewed prior to his 
introduction to A. N. P. A. members at 
the French Lick convention last week. 
Next week A. N. P. A.’s mechanical 
committee, headed by George’ M: Rogers, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, will meet -in 
New York. Until then, Mr. Wines, in- 


terviewed by Eprror & PUBLISHER this- 


week, was reticent about predicting what 
he intends to accomplish as the mechani- 
cal engineer working in, the interest of 
about 500 dailies comprising the mem- 
bership of the big national organization. 

Before attending the French Lick meet- 
ing, Mr. Wines visited.twelve newspaper 
plants and discussed mechanical — prob- 
lems with double that number of news- 
paper publishers and engineers. It ‘was 
from this preliminary tour he obtained 
an index to the mechanical situation and 
interests in newspaper land. 

“Two things particularly struck meas 
a result of my trip,’ Mr. Wines said. 
“One was that everyone I talked to ap- 
peared to be vitally interested in A. N. 
P. A.’s mechanical department. They 
told me they thought it was a good move 
that should be encouraged. 

“Another thing I learned was that there 
is a great variety of points of view 
which must be catered to by the new 
department.” 

The papers Mr. Wines visited were the 
Minneapolis Tribune, Minneapolis Jowr- 
nal, St. Paul Dispatch; Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, Chicago Tribune; Ghicago Daily 
News, Chicago Herald’ and Examiner, 
Aurora Beacon-Neéws, Battle Creek 
(Mich.) Enquirer and Evening News; 
Detroit News, Indianapolis News, and 
Indianapolis Star. 

Arriving in New York this week, Mr. 
Wines found the first mechanical inquiry 
from an A- N. P. A. member awaiting 


him. It was from the Port Huron 


(Mich.) Times-Hérald and requested in- . 


formation regarding the general experi- 
ence in the use of metal base. Mr. 
Wines, while disclosing the query, de- 
clined to make public his reply, stating 
that the department was to be main- 
tained for the A.N.P.A. membership ex- 
clusively. 

Mr. Wines received his A.N.P.A. ap- 
pointment following several years spent 
teaching mechanical engineering at the 
University of Wisconsin. While his 
classes were largely on steam engines, he 
kept up his interest in newspaper engi- 
neering, being called upon at intervals 
for advice and consultation by the Min- 
neapolis Tribune and the Waterloo 
(la.) Courier. He is also author of 
“The Newspaper Plant,’ a treatise on 
newspaper mechanics published by the 
university. 

A graduate of Armour Institute, Chi- 
cago, Mr. Wines’ first newspaper con- 
nection was with the Minneapolis Trib- 
une, where he spent eight years as me- 
chanical superintendent, beginning in 
1900. W. J. Murphy, owner of the Trib- 
_une, had as his ideal the best newspaper 
plant in the Northwest, and Mr. Wines 
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was instructed to make the dream come 


true. ‘The Tribune became one of the 
first newspapers to - install newspaper 
reels as inaugurated on the Chicago 


Daily News, by Irving Stone. This was 
in 1902, several years before the innova- 
tion found its way to other pioneers 
such as the Brooklyn Eagle and the New 
York Times. Now it is standard press 
room equipment. 

The Tribune was also the first plant in 
the Northwest to install the double motor 
push buttom press drive, which was 
placed in the plant by Mr. Wines in 
1901. By 1905 the Tribune was using 
the standard autoplate machine. 

Leaving the Minneapolis newspaper, 
Mr. Wines’ next connection was with 
the University of Minnesota as superin- 
tendent of buildings. From this position 
he became mechanical engineer of the 
Chicago Tribune. In 1913 he first went 
to New York where he spent a year as 
mechanical superintendent of the Times. 
The following four years he ran a poultry 
farm in Minnesota, giving up this to 
become factory superintendent of the 
Globe Electric Company in Milwaukee. 
It was from this later connection that 
he joined the teaching staff at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

In New York, Mr. Wines shares the 
office of W. J. Mathey, manager of the 
new traffic bureau. 


NEWS MEN NAMED CENSORS 


A committee of newspaper writers 
whose names are being kept secret, was 


appointed by Judge Howard Hayes of the’ 


South Clark street court, Chicago, to 
determine whether 13 volumes seized in 
two Loop book stores recently should be 
confiscated, or whether they have literary 
or scientific merit and should be permitted 
a restricted sale. Included in the volumes 
seized are the works of Rabelais, Boc- 
cassios “Decameron,” and  Balzac’s 
“Droll Stories.” 


ADDS SUNDAY EDITION 


Beginning Nov. 14, the Ketchikan 
(Alaska) Chronicle, edited by Edward 
G. Morrissey, began publishing a Sun- 
day edition of 20 pages, with a four-page 
comic section. 


MAGICIAN WINS £500 
IN 11 LIBEL SUITS 


English and Irish Newspapers Pay 
Damages for Reporter’s Story 
of Trickery in Illusion 
Show 


A libel action involving eleven English 
and Irish newspapers was heard at the 
King’s Bench Division of the High 
Court of Justice at the end of October. 
The plaintiff, Frederick Fant Abbott, 
known as “Charcot,” an_ illusionist, 
claimed damages for alleged libels con- 
tained in reports of a performance he 
gave in Waterford, in which a woman 
was placed in a box, fastened with cords 
at wrists, ankles and neck, and the box 
was then sawed in half, members of the 
audience meanwhile holding the ends 
of cords which passed through holes in 
the box. 

The report stated that one member of 
the audience insisted on tying a slip-knot 
round the woman’s neck, and the assist- 
ants, fearing that she would be strangled 
hurriedly separated the box when it was 
sawed and revealed her curled up at one 
end. The audience, it was stated, made 
an uproar and the illusionist was obliged 
to leave hurriedly. 

£500 damages were awarded plaintiff 
against the:eleven newspapers collectively. 
The newspapers, it was pointed out by 
counsel for ‘plaintiff, erred in good faith 
as the report was sent to them by their 
regular local correspondent. 


DALEY RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT 


George Daley, New York Morning 
World, was re-elected president of the 
New York Chapter of the Base- 
ball Writers’ Association at a meet- 
ing held Nov. 16. William J. Slocum, 


New York American, was named secre- 


tary-treasurer. The date of the fourth 
annual dinner of the chapter was set 


for Feb. 6. Commissioner Kenesaw M. 


Landis will be one of the guests of 
honor. As usual the dinner will be 
staged at the Commodore Hotel, New 
York. : 


Every foot of the great Okla- 
homa City market is in the zone 
marked “Excellent,” on. current 
Forbes and Nation’s Business 


maps. 


Oklahoma’s 1926 value of pro- 
duction of growing crops will ex- 
ceed the 1925 value by $27,000,- 
000, guaranteeing a continuation 
of the activity which has made 
the Oklahoma City market one 
of outstanding stability during 


the past year. 


Oklahoman and Times advertis- 
ing insures your participation in 
the wealth of this market. 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York 


Chicago Kansas City 


Detroit Atlanta San Francisco 
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The Memphis Press, a_ 


Scripps-Howard newspaper, 


has purchased the Memphis 


News-Scimitar, effective. 
November 15, 1926. The 
consolidated newspaper 
will be known as“The Press. 

and News-Scimitar.” A min- 
imum of 70,000 circulation 


“ar euaranteed. New flat rate 


Re 


presen 


is 18 cents a line applying 


~ to all contracts received on 


or after November 15, 1926 


ted» by -ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC., 250 Park Av ~New- Yotk - 
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JOURNALISM SOCIETY 
HONORS KENT COOPER 


Sigma Delta Chi, Names Him Honorary 
President at Madison Meting—Roy 
L. French New President— 
Raising Standards Discussed 


(By Telegraph to Eviror & PUBLISHER) 


Mapison, Wis., Nov. 17.—“The trend 
of modern journalism to round out a full 
picture of life will make for greater 
understanding among nations,” declared 
Kent Cooper, 
general manager 
of the Associated . 
Press, at the 
twelfth conven- 
tion of Sigma 
Delta Chi, pro- 
fessional honor- 
ary journalistic 
fraternity here 
this week. The 
sessions, attended 
by nearly 100 
campus journal- 
ists, active news- 
paper men and 
several publish- 
ers, ended Wed- 
nesday. 

“Let the reporters get out into the by- 
ways and hear what the common people 
are saying, for that’s what the Govern- 
ment will be thinking tomorrow. The 
newsgatherer must aim for brotherhood 
of man,’ Mr. Cooper said. 

He declared small town newspaper ex- 
perience provides splendid background 
for the writer. 

In the closing session Mr. Cooper was 
named honorary president of the fra- 
ternity. : 

Prof. Lawrence W. Murphy Uni- 
versity of Illinois, urged better schools 
of journalism, and the elevation of the 
newspaper profession to the plane of 
such professions as law and_ medicine. 
Requirement of a period of “internship” 
before the graduate is permitted to prac- 
tice the profession recommended by 
Murphy was endorsed in resolutions. 

A resolution endorsed the Canons of 
Journalism of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors and the stand on 
training for journalism which recom- 
mended either a complete course as a 
prerequisite for a degree at a university 
or attendance at a summer school main- 
tained by a recognized institution and 
supplemented by regular -courses. 

Four ways of heightening the standards 
of journalism, outlined by Dr. William G. 
Bleyer, University of Wisconsin, were 
endorsed. 

The plan provided: Organization of 
newspaper workers into local, state, and 
national professional associations; testing 
of professional qualifications of young 
men and women desiring to enter the pro- 
fession; setting up machinery for main- 
taining professional ethical standards; 
maintaining a salary scale adequate to 
retain in journalism those showing marked 
ability instead of letting them be lured 
into allied fields by higher salaries. 


KENT COOPER 


250,648 


was the average net paid daily 
circulation of The Baltimore Sun 
(morning and evening issues) for 
the month of 


October, 1926 


The average net paid circulation 
of THE SUNDAY SUN per 
Sunday for the month of Octo- 
ber, 1926, was 192,269. 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE 432 SUN 


Evening Sunday 


Morning 
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The University of 
granted-a charter, making the thirty- 
ninth since the fraternity’s founding in 
1909 at Depauw University, Greencastle, 
Ind. 

The Portland (Ore.) Morning Oregon- 
ian, was chosen the model paper for use 
in initiation mext year. Montana chapter 
was awarded the efficiency cup. Charles 
E. Snyder, editor, Chicago Daily Drovers 
Journal, was initiated. 

The University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kan., will be host at the next convention. 
Willis J. Abbot, editor of the Christian 
Science Monttor,-and champion of con- 
servative and idealistic journalism, was 
made national honory member. One 
honorary member is named from the 
active newspaper field each year. 

Roy L. French, retiring secretary, who 
was elevated to the presidency, was 
awarded the Wells Memorial Key for out- 
standing service to the fraternity the past 
year. 

Other officers are: James A, Stuart, 
managing editor Indianapolis Star, and 
Prof. Lawrence A. Murphy, University 
of Illinois, both re-elected vice-presi- 
dents; Robert Tarr, Pontiac, Mich., sec- 
retary; and Prof. Bristow Adams, Cor- 
nell University; Maurice Ryan, editor of 
the Devil's Lake (N. D.) Weekly World; 
Walter Humphry, Fort Worth Press, 
and Edwin V. O’Neill, Indianapolis 
Times, executive council members. 


SPHINX SPEAKERS NAMED 


Sir William Letts Will Come from Eng- 
land for 30th Dinner 


Sir William Letts, European repre- 
sentative of John M. Willys of the 
Willys-Overland Company, will come to 
New York from England to address the 
30th anniversary dinner of the Sphinx 
Club to be held in New York Noy. 23. 
Other speakers will be Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, and the New York Evening Post, 
and Robert Benchley of Life. 

Many past presidents of the advertisers’ 
society will attend the dinner, including 
Herbert B. Hardin, Frank Presbrey, 
Samuel Brill, George Ethridge, R. F, R. 
Huntsman, Corbett McCarthy, W. T. 
Mulally and Joseph P. Day. 

Present officers are: James P. Gillroy, 
president; Charles Dana Gibson, George 
Ethridge, W. H. Rankin, John Irving 
Romer, James W. Brown, vice-presi- 
dents; executive committee, R. F, H. 
Huntsman, chairman; Stanley R. Let- 
shaw, George Howland, Gilbert T. 
Hodges, Frank W. Harwood, Herbert 
Everett, James O’Flaherty; secretary, 
Roger J. O’Donnell; treasurer, F. St. 
John Richards. z 
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ONE STAFF PUBLISHES 
TWO TULSA DAILIES 


Morning World Men Shifted to Cover 
News for New Evening Paper— 
Ad Staff Unchanged — Few 
Union Men Added 


An afternoon and morning newspaper 
can be published and made to. function 
properly through the medium of the same 
facilities, slightly improved, that one paper 
originally used. 

This has been proved conclusively by 
the Tulsa World Publishing Company, 
publishers of the Tulsa (Okla.) Morn- 
ing and Evening World. 

On Sept. 14, the Evening World was 
inaugurated. Executives of the paper de- 
cided to use the same editorial room, 
same editorial staff, same composing room 
force and same advertising force em- 
ployed on the Tulsa Daily World morn- 
ing paper. 

The same copy desk is used by both 
papers, copy readers have hours shifted 
so as not to conflict. Only one more 
man, a night city editor has been added 
to the staff. Previous to inauguration 
of the afternoon paper, a day telegraph 
editor had been employed to handle day 
wire service. This man was shifted to 
the day side and a night desk man was 
shifted to day hours, cutting down one 
man on the night force. This was made 
possible by “pick-up”. copy from either 
paper being used by the other in early 
street and mail editions. 

The reportorial staff was made to un- 
derstand it was working on a 24-hour a 
day paper, not an afternoon or morning 
paper. Hours were shifted so that court 
house, city hall, federal building and reg- 
ular “run” men worked in the daytime, 
writing their stories for the afternoon 
paper and then following them up in early 
afternoon for the morning paper. General 
assignment and rewrite men checked the 
stories up at night for later developments 
and only two new men were thus needed 
for the staff. 

The same managing editor directs both 
papers. The day city editor was made 
assistant managing editor, taking charge 
of one paper. The telegraph editors 
are known as day and night men, one 
coming on when the other goes off with 
a lapse of a few hours in early morning. 

The circulation department has been 
increased only to meet natural develop- 
ment. Night and day carriers are the 
same. 

The advertising staff is supplying ads 
for both papers, the combination ad sys- 
tem being used, without the addition of a 
single man. 

The composing room force was divided 
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into day and night shifts with only a 
few more men being added to the payroll. 
Stereotype and press room forces were 
necessarily increased to comply with over- 
time conditions. 

Previous to inauguration of the new pa- 
per, wire and feature services sufficient 
for both papers had been maintained by 
the one publication. These were merely 
divided between the two papers. 

Due to duplicate circulation each home 
edition must be entirely different from the 
other, and so no “pick-ups” from one 
home edition to the other are allowed, 
all such copy being weeded out during 
the earlier editions. 

Eugene Lorton, publisher and owner 
of the World, finds the system so sat- 
isfactory that no move will be made in 
the near future to inaugurate separate 
staffs for the two papers, as is usually 
considered necessary when afternoon and 


morning papers are published under the 
same management. 


FARM PAPERS MERGED 


Weekly K. C. Star Absorbs Weekly 
Globe-Democrat West of Mississippi 


Effective with its issue of Nov. 24, the 
Weekly Kansas City Star will take over 
the circulation of the Weekly St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat west of the Mississippi 
River. This will add approximately 
115,000 subscribers to the circulation ot 
the Weekly Star. The discontinuance of 


the Weekly Globe-Democrat was made 
necessary by the growth of the Daily and 
Sunday Globe-Democrat, it was stated. 

Despite the increased circulation, there 
will be no increase in advertising rates 
by the Weekly Star, the Star announced. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


An important new book on 


NEWSPAPER 
MANAGEMENT 


By FRANK THAYER 


Formerly Assistant Professor Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University 


A practical, thorough presentation of 
the business phases of newspaper 
publishing. The accepted practices 
of newspapers in all parts of the 
country are described and the details 
of organization, office and plant 
management, circulation and adver- 
tising, financing, -general administra- 
oe ob ete., fully covered. Illustrated, 
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Breaking World’s Records 


simply means bettering our own 


Des Moines Daily 
Register and Tribune 
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The Des Moines Register and Tribune’s daily circulation 


- for the six months ending September 30, 1926, broke the 


world’s record for newspapers in its class, with a new total 
of 180,260. 


The Des Moines Sunday Register broke the world’s circu- 
lation record for newspapers in its class, with a new peak 


of 150,233. 


For years The Daily Register and Tribune and The Sunday 
Register have had the largest circulations, daily and Sun- 
day, of any newspapers in the world published in cities 
the size of Des Moines. 


Making new world’s records thus means for The Register 
and Tribune and The Sunday Register simply bettering 
their own previous high peaks. 


The charts above show The Register and Tribune’s circu- 
lation growth, daily and Sunday, for the past fourteen 
years. 


Charts are based on 
net paid circulation 
for 6 months ending 
Sept. 30 of each year. 


The Des Moines 
Sunday Register 
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65,000 


55,000 


; 45,000 


35,000 


There is no mysterious secret behind The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune’s steady circulation growth! 
Here’s How It Was Done: 


This big increase in circulation was accomplished in the 
same way that any other business can increase its volume: 
by hard, intensive selling backed by adequate, intelligent 
newspaper advertising. 


The people of Iowa have an enormous purchasing power, 
as those who are really going after business know. But 
these days you have to go after business to get it! 


Whether you’re selling washing machines or silk stockings, 
face powder or automobiles, newspapers or electric refrig- 
erators, fur coats or neckties, if you go after business hard 
enough, with a sound sales organization and adequate, in- 
telligent newspaper advertising, you can get the volume 
in Iowa. 


The Des Moines Register and Gribune 


October, 1926, Net Paid, 188,994 Daily—155,203 Sunday 
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COST OF SYNDICATED RADIO PROGRAMS 
WOULD “FREEZE OUT” SMALL STATIONS 


U. P. Radio Editor Believes Programs by Advertisers a Boon 
to Listeners—Says Editors to Blame for Free 
Publicity in Newspapers 


By WILLIAM J. FAGAN, 
Radio Editor, United Press 


EK M. BOYD, radio editor of the Cm- 
* cinnati Enquirer, in Epiror & Pus- 
LIsHER for Nov. 13, has come forward 
with an apparently plausible solution for 
the future of radio broadcasting—broad- 
cast syndicates from which the individual 
radio stations may buy programs Just 
as newspaper editors buy a serial story, a 
comic strip and health articles from a 
newspaper syndicate. F 

Mr. Boyd says, “. . . it is obvious, for 
many reasons, that the supply station must 
eventually be independent of the adver- 
tiser.” : 

Advertising is not. only responsible for 
the success of all periodical publications, 
including newspapers and magazines, but 
of radio broadcasting in its present form. 
Independence from advertisers today would 
mean that the radio audience would not 
be permitted one-tenth the excellent pro- 
gram material which is theirs each week. 
Where, may we ask Mr. Boyd, is the 
small station going to get the money to 
pay the syndicator of symphony concerts, 
light operas and recitals by world re- 
nowned artists ? ‘ : 

Take the case of a high class operatic 
performance, for example. There would 
be four leading principals, for instance, 
each getting not less than $100 for their 
services, a chorus, especially adaptable 
for good broadcasting, of 20, each being 
paid a low average of $15 each, an or- 
chestra of 20 musicians, each receiving 
approximately $15, the services of the 
conductor to prepare, rehearse and direct 
the performance, $50. There is a total of 
over $1,000, for the cast and necessary 
accompaniment. This opera would be 
confined to 60 minutes. 

If ten stations subscribed to it, it would 
mean approximately $100 each for the 
one hour of opera, plus the telephone tolls 
required to relay the program from the 
nearest point. Radio broadcasting sta- 
tions are expensive to maintain. Amer- 
ican genius has invented advertising pro- 
grams as a solution. Taxation has miser- 
ably failed in Great Britain where pro- 
grams are consistently of a very low 
grade and in no sense comparable to the 
average run of the week in the United 
States. A prominent British radio man 
to whom I talked a month ago said that 
British fans were only satisfied with 
British programs because they had no 
alternative. He said that he was going 
back to England sold on the “publicity” 
idea in radio broadcasting, and intended 
to see what could be done toward elevat- 
ing the air entertainment of that country 
nearer to our level. 

It may be contended that manufacturers 
of radio sets should be forced to provide 
entertainment for buyers of their sets. 
Edgar H. Felix answered this very aptly 
a few weeks ago in Eprror & PUBLISHER 
when he asked whether there was any leg- 
islation to compel a phonograph manufac- 
turer to keep a continuous supply of 
records before the public. In fact, it is 
well known that a very prosperous phono- 
graph manufacturer produces only ma- 
chines, relying upon other manufacturers 
to revurd the music which will be played 
on the instruments he sells to the public. 

Even if radio manufacturers were com- 
pelled to furnish entertainment, which, of 
course, many of them are doing either 
through their own stations or through 
leasing time on hook-ups, could they be 
compelled to furnish anything other than 
what they chose to put on the air? 

Americans have apparently solved the 
problem of keeping the receiving sets 
humming with any and all sorts of pro- 
grams. It is thy firm opinion that re- 
strained publicity, the mere mention of 
the company sponsoring a broadcast, is 
here to stay and that we should not close 


our eyes to the fact that radio advertising 
programs are making possible entertain- 
ment which could not be arranged for 
without a fat fee to the artists. 

That press agents graft large volumes 
of space on radio pages and throughout 
the news section is not the fault of the 
press agent but of the-editor. False, mis- 
leading statements are cheerfully accepted 
and published by editors who know 
nothing of radio technics. A radio manu- 
facturer prepares elaborate statements in 
which his product is frequently mentioned 
and in which veiled references are made 
to the ineffectiveness of certain other 
manufacturers’ products. The radio edi- 
tors of our largest newspapers are not 
newspapermen, however much they may 
know about all the queer duflickers which 
combine to, bring music out of chaos, 

The editorial department lets the radio 
editor have full swing in too-many in- 
stances, keeping hands off technical mate- 
rial about which it knows nothing, but 
which the radio editor is presumed to 
comprehend with unusual expertness. 

The radio sections in New York City 
are the most shining examples of un- 
illuminating newspaper features to be 
found in any other sphere of human in- 
terest. The Saturday and Sunday tabloid 
sections are crammed to overflowing with 
technical matter which interests less than 
10 per cent of a newspaper’s readers. 
Elaborate diagrams, instructions on how 
to make battery eliminators and every con- 
ceivable kind of apparatus fill the section’s 
pages. All seem to compete with one an- 
other in ascertaining just how much 
technical material can be crowded into 
the 12 to 16 pages. 

News of broadcasting activities, the 
personalities and the programs which in- 
terest the large majority of the readers 
who would possibly be interested in a 
radio section are relegated to an obscure 
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As Today. 
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position. Even articles on exceptional 
achievements in low wave broadcasting or 
reception from the far corners of the 
earth are stuck in presumably as a com- 
promise between the editorial judgment 
of a minor: staffer and the technical per- 
versity of the radio editor. 

How can newspapers expect to attract 
national advertising from radio manufac- 
turers—and by radio manufacturers is 
meant the builders of complete sets—when 
the newspapers of this country are so 
blind as to devote the largest quantity of 
the space they devote to radio news to 


technical instruction on how to build your’ 


own so you can save half and beat the 
manufacturer ? 

Do newspapers give instruction on how 
to build your own aeroplane or your own 
phonograph? Competent radio authorities 
are agreed that the days of amateur set 
building are at their close. A’ survey of 
the figures compiled by the Radio Manu- 
facturers Trade Association show a 
tremendous annual drop in the ‘sale of 
parts as compared to the sales of complete 
sets. Yet the newspapers of the United 
States continue to cram their radio sec- 
tions and pages full of technical writings. 

Those who want technical instruction 
and diagrams of circuits should. be com- 
pelled to look elsewhere for their’ in- 
formation. The newspaper should not be- 
come the vehicle of such reader non-in- 
terest. 

The newspaper has solved the problem 
of obtaining the services of great writers 
and the world wide reports of great press 
associations, as Mr. Boyd says. But 
newspapers couldn’t commence to pay for 
these features were it not for the revenue 
which advertising brings them. Again, I 
ask, where is the subscribing broadcaster 
to get the money for his features? 

Municipal station WNYC of New 
York is an excellent example. This sta- 
tion receives an appropriation from the 
city. The appropriation is limited to 
cover the salaries of technical men, 
announcers, staff accompanist, station 
director and clerical force, none of whom 
are overpaid in the slightest. , What is 


Py 


left over from the appropriation after 
salaries and operation costs are taken 
into consideration may be used for the 
erection of remote control lines or the ex- 
penses attendant upon an exceptional piece 
of broadcasting such as a series of band 
concerts in the park. 

The pitiful efforts of this station, under 
fed by the city and thus unable to secure 
features which can stand side by side with 
the programs offered by the high grade 
commercial broadcasters, has earned the 
sympathy of radio listeners for the well 
intentioned men afid women in charge of 
its programs. WNYC could not possibly 
secure the services of high grade talent 
without becoming the object of private 
beneficence or turning commercial, which 
latter, of course, it is unable to do. b 

Air advertising may be a viper curled 
up to strike at the lifeblood of news- 
papers; but I see no reason why editors 
should stand around and wring their 
hands. Since it is absolutely essential 
that newspapers..pay close <attention tq 
a field in which there ‘is the greatest 
reader interest in the history of journal- 
ism, it is up to the editor to provide q 
radio page which his advertising man 
can present to the national radio adver- 
tiser as a demonstration of what his news- 
paper is trying to do in the creation of 
reader interest which will lead to the 
reader’s attention to the advertisement. In 
my opinion, the advertising department of 
the newspaper has been sitting, feet atop 
of desk, waiting for the radio manufac- 
turer to walk in and plank a fat contract 
down in front of him. 


DAILY PROMOTES CANNED GOODS 


The Better Homes Bureau of the Bos- 
ton (Mass.) Herald-Traveler in co-op- 
eration with many of the wholesale and 
retail grocery concerns of Greater Bos- 
ton, as well as many national advertisers, 
assisted in the distribution of thousands 
of cans of canned goods last week as a 
part of the national canned goods week 
campaign. Hundreds of coupons were 
distributed Nov. 8 from an ‘airplane. 


It isn’t by chance or accident ' . 
that The Indianapolis News 

) has gained nearly a million lines of 
national advertising this year so far, 
on top of a national volume already 


outstanding in America. 
cause the Indianapolis 


more than ever 


It’s be- 
Radius is 
before one of the 


really great American markets, and 
because the 57-year leadership 
of The News is increasing 
year by year. 


Dan A. Carroll 
110 E. 42nd 
NEW YORK 


Tower Bldg. 


J. E. Lutz 
CHICAGO 
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The Advertiser who says: 
“] Can't Afford Newspapers’ 


—is only Temporizing 


It Newspapers will sell more of your goods in 
a given territory than any other type of 
advertising, there is certainly a way for you 
to employ Newspaper advertising at a profit. . 


There is more profit in advertising to do a 
few dealers a lot of good than a lot of dealers 
little good. 


“Hand-to-mouth” buying, first seen as a 
spectre, is now hailed as a savior, 


From the clear cut trend toward national 
Newspaper advertising, its continued growth 
is as inevitable as the demand for daily news. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising rae ia 


Established 1888 


“Py blishers’ Representatives 
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THRIFT WEEK TO BRING 500,000 EXTRA 
LINES TO NEWSPAPERS 


Prediction Based on Survey of Business Done Last Year with 
Tie-Up Copy—10,000 to 15,000 Extra Lines 
Sold in Several Cities 


By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


ARE you looking for some double 
trucks, full-page and half-page copy 
from advertisers who ordinarily use far 
too little space with you? And would 
you prefer to have these released in Janu- 
ary when your space sales are sloping 
down rapidly after the Christmas peak 
and some new “ginger” is needed to get 
your solicitors to go over the top? 

More than ever, Thrift Week, which 
will open Jan. 17, and continue. through 
the 23rd will offer a chance for increased 
high class linage. The co-operation of 
life underwriters and building and loan 
associations promises to open the door 
for more space to be sold. The big life 
insurance companies have placed them- 
selves back of the idea in an organized 
way and the United States League of 
Building & Loan Associations has lined 
up with it. 

In order to check up with leading 
newspaper publishers as to their success 
with the plan last January and how they 
put it across, a survey has been made by 
Epiror & PuBLISHER in co-operation 
with John A. Goodell, director of the 
National Thrift Week Committee, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Ten to fifteen thousand lines were sold 
in many cities last season. Realtors, 
building and loan associations, insurance 
agents, banks, trust companies, credit 
men, and stores proved the most respon- 
sive prospects. 

The Hartford Courant made the high 
record of all papers by selling 30,870 
agate lines which were published in the 
one week. The paper did this by gun- 
ning for the logical prospects for each 
day. They saw the banks on thrift, the 
general merchants on the budget plan, in- 
surance agents and companies (yes, Hart- 
ford is an insurance center) on insur- 
ance day, the brokers on safe invest- 
ments, real estate men and builders on 
“Own your home,” etc. 

W. Edward Myers of the Toledo Blade 
also rolled up one of the outstanding to- 
tals by publishing 12,000 lines or more. 

The Lufkin (Tex.) Daily News set a 
new record for smaller towns by carry- 
ing nine full pages in a week in a city 
of only 6,900. This was the first year 
this paper had tied up with the special 
week. During the period the paper pub- 
lished on the front page each day an 
article on the value of thrift and pub- 
lished two editorials on the editorial page. 
Walter A. Wood, advertising manager, 
directed the selling of the nine pages. 

L. R. Duvall, advertising manager of 
the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, reports 
that his paper obtained increased space 
to the amount of 319 inches split as fol- 


lows: automobile, 108 inches; bank, 94; 
insurance, 20; bond and trust companies, 
70; grocery, 27. 

Insurance men joined together and 
bought a double truck advertisement in 
the Milwawkee Herold, a German lan- 
guage newspaper, which was a complete 
scoop over the field. For “Own. your 
own’ home” day, the real estate men 
bought a good-sized advertisement. 

An especially satisfactory volume of 
Thrift Week advertising was sold by the 
Niagara Falls Gazette. It amounted to 
13,538 lines: loan associations, 5,978; 
banks, 812; furniture, 1,764; electric 
supply houses, 1,750; department stores, 
3,234. The paper went directly to the 
prospect with illustrations from its mat 
service and that of the National Thrift 
Week Committee. Next to the loan as- 
sociation, it found the general retail mer- 
chants most responsive. 

At Schenectady, N. Y., a harvest was 
reaped by both papers. The Union- 
Star obtained special linage of 15,685 and 
the Gazette 5,698. Large co-operative 
pages were sold to special groups and 
individual advertisements to those who 
wanted to co-operate, but not to be 
listed in groups. 

“We would suggest for next year that 
local. committees be urged to make an 
appropriation. for newspaper advertising 
to run once or twice the week preceding 
Thrift Week, say on Thursday or Fri- 
day, inasmuch as we find keen interest 
is not aroused until two or three days 
after the display advertising starts. We 
have found it easier to secure co-opera- 
tion during the latter part of Thrift 
Week,” says the Schnectady Union-Star. 

A double truck on the opening day and 
a liberal amount of copy during the week 
was landed by the Williamsport (Pa.) 
Sun. 


The San Antonio Express published a | 


Thrift Week section on Sunday, Jian. 
17. It found savings banks and building 
and loan associations “best bets,” but 
other lines, such as home builders, sub- 
division and life insurance, came in also. 
The Evening News carried much during 
the week. 

“T believe this is a good thing, not only 
from the advertising standpoint, but from 
the standpoint of institutions which par- 
ticipate and believe that Thrift Week 
each year will be bigger and bigger,” 
says F. B. Cunningham, advertising man- 
ager of the Topeka (Kan.) Daily Capi- 
tal. That paper carried 8,000 extra lines. 

Joseph Kerney of the Trenton (N. J.) 
Times reports a 10 per cent increase in 
space used. 

The Marion (Ind.) Chronicle used 
much space of its own as well as did 
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local advertisers, with copy prepared by 
its advertising department. 

Realtors ran much space in the Sz. 
Louis Star and in the Globe-Democrat. 

A page advertisement headed, “Safe 
investment day,’ ‘appeared during the 
week in the Cincinnati Enqurer. 

Three hundred inches extra space were 
the reward of. the Winston-Salem 
(N. C.) Journal for soliciting various 
prospects. 

Some three: thousand lines, sold on co- 
operative plans, were published by the 
Hamilton (O.) Daily News. 

A 20 per cent space increase, largely 
from merchants, was achieved by the 
Milwaukee Leader. 

“We did very well with the proposition 
this year,’ says the Madison (Wis.) 
Capital Times. “We ran about 8,000 
extra lines. To start the week, we pub- 
lished a full page underwritten by many 
of the leading business men of the city 
on Saturday, Jan. 16, then followed 
through the week with advertisements 
for various institutions, closing with a 
1,050 line feature on ‘Pay your bills 
promptly’ on Saturday, Jan. 23. Quite 
a systematic canvass was made of the 
city. Many special editorial and news 
features were run through the week,” 

Among other papers which made no- 
table showings were the Joplin Globe 
with 2,240 lines, Flint (Mich.) Daily 
Journal with over 3,000 lines, Marion 
(Ind.) Leader-Tribune with 17,000 lines, 
Passaic (N. J.) Daily News, Macon 
(Ga.) Daily Telegraph with 75 inches a 
day, St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press with 
8,400 lines, Lincoln (Neb.) Star with 
three full pages, Wausau (Wis.) Daily 
Record-Herald, the Medina County (O.) 
Gagette, Rock Hill (S. C.) Evenmg 
Herald, Tiffin (O.) Daily Advertiser, 
Racine (Wis.) Times-Call, and Daytona 
Beach (Fla.) Journal with 1,500 inches. 

‘This year the Thrift Week Committee 
will send out mat headings for Thrift 
Week pages and copy for Jan. 17, Thrift 
Day; Jan. 18, Budget Day; Jan. 19, Life 
Insurance Day; Jan. 20, Own Your Own 
Home and Make a Will Day; Jan. 21, 


A Year of 


Unusual 


On October 18, LA PRENSA of BUENOS AIRES celebrated 


its fifty-seventh birthday. 
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Safe Investments Day; Jan. 22, Pay 
Bills Promptly Day; and Jan. 23, Share 
with Others Day, which may be used ir 
advertising or editorial messages, pre. 
pared by the Edwin Bird Wilson adver: 
tising agency. 

Because all the leading ‘advertising mai 
services will send out suitable material 
within a week or two, this year the 
Thrift Week Committee will not sen¢ 
out a general mat service. This is ir 
line with the suggestion of the news- 
papers. 

It is estimated that as much as 500,00 
high grade local linage will be booke¢ 
for Jan. 17 to 23, 1927, in connectior 
with National Thrift Week. 


N. E. DAILIES MEETING © 


Editors and Publishers at Hartford to 
Discuss Boosting Their States 


Editors and publishers of New Englanc 
daily newspapers were to assemble at the 
Hotel Bond, Hartford, Conn., Friday 
evening upon invitation of President Johr 
Lawrence of the New England Confer. 
ence for organizing newspaper suppor 
and influence for promotion of New Eng. 
land industrial, commercial and recrea: 
tional interests. 

Results obtained by the New Englanc 
Conference, composed of prominent busi 
ness men, will be summed up and policie: 
of the future will be discussed. 

William J. Pape, publisher of the 
Waterbury Republican-American am 
president, New England Daily News. 
paper Association, is endeavoring to in 
sure a large attendance at the meeting 


TRI-WEEKLY BECOMES DAILY 


The Adirondack (N. Y.) Enterprise 
formerly a tri-weekly newspaper, becam 
a daily Nov. 15, with membership in th 
Associated Press. The Enterprise re 
cently took possession of its new pub 
lishing plant at Saranac Lake to replac 
the office destroyed by fire several month 
ago. 


Progress 


In his annual address to his staff, the owner and publisher of 
LA PRENSA, Don Ezequiel P. Paz, gave the following facts 
with regard to the unusually large increase in circulation during 


the year: 


“On September 20, 1925, when the first supplement in roto- 
gravure appeared, the circulation was 249,000 copies; six 
months later, in March of this year, the average Sunday 
circulation had already reached 275,000. 


“When, recently, the rotogravure section was increased to 
16 pages, we reached 298,000 copies. 


“The average Sunday circulation of the present month, to 


date, is 315,000. 


“On last July ninth, we established a new record with 


321,204 copies. 


“The net circulation yesterday, October 17, was 325,010 
copies, and the circulation of the seventeen days of October 
amounted to 4,142,108, or a daily average of 243,653 copies.” 


THE CIRCULATION OF 


LA PRENSA 


IS LARGER THAN THAT OF ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER 
IN SOUTH AMERICA 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 
Exclusive Advertising Representative 


250 Park Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 
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This is the Original 
Balcony-Type Press 
—built by GOSS and 
shipped in 1912 to 
the PALL-MALL 
GAZETTE, London, 
England. 


OURTEEN YEARS AGO, GOSS introduced the Balcony-Type Press with folder: 
on the pressroom floor. Fourteen years of actual experience in building anc 
developing presses of this type—a type obviously not new to Goss—offers assur. 
ance to the publisher that the presses he buys from us, bearing all of our lates: 
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The Original 


patented improvements, are thoroughly time-perfected. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY « CHICAGO 
The Goss Printing Press Company of England, Ltd., London 
. Messrs. Edwards Dunlop Company, Ltd., Sydney + Sole Australian Agent . 


A few of our Balcony-Type Press installations: 


Two Goss Balcony Type Presses, one Octuple and one Sextuple, com- 
prising seven 16-page units with two pairs of Goss Imperial High Speed 
Folders—installed for the Minneapolis News in 1917—are today printing 
the Tulsa (Oklahoma) Tribune..... A number of Goss Balcony-Type 
presses are alsorunning in London, England..... We have just com- 
pleted a Balcony-Type Double-Sextuple for a prominent publishing house 
there and are building, for this same publisher, another Goss Balcony- 
Type Press consisting of nine units ..... Catalog on request. 
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Do Your Stereotype Plat 


Are They Good Printers 
Are They Round and Ir 


Presses of | 


A POOR PRINTING PLATE 
is the Father of a Lot of 
| Trouble 


Ls plates are not true in curvature, they 
cannot print well. 


If they are inaccurate in thickness—or 
are sprung in the making—they will break 
sheets on the press, injure press blankets, 
and print poorly. 


Mis-shapen printing plates are not the 
fault of those who make them, but of the 
apparatus in which they are made. The 


most expert stereotyper cannot turn out : 
true plates with hand apparatus. IL) O \ / Ou | ( 

Even with the best hand box and plate , ; 
finisher made, plates will be untrue in 
curvature, inaccurate in thickness, and 


out of shape. Such plates are the cause 
of newsprint waste, press delays, and 


poorly printed papers. 8 Are Your } 
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VENALITY IN SPORTS 


ATNOR many years rumors have circulated that the 
Pi ssoris departments of certain newspapers, or in- 
oe dividual sports writers, were in the secret pay of 
sport promoters. There has never been any evidence 
to support the nasty charge. Now the New York 
Publishers’ Association alleges that the promoters of 
professional hockey, which has developed into a popu- 
lar and evidently very profitable business at Madison 
Square Garden, appropriated the sum of $12,000 to 
be judiciously expended through a firm of press 
agents during the present season to influence news- 
paper publicity in news columns. It was further 
charged that the Tex Rickard coterie possessed a list 
of names of sports writers who would accept bribes. 
The ugly charges were given to the public in at least 
two New York newspapers. 

The promoters and the press agents deny the al- 
legations, both as regards the appropriation and the 
“sneak list.” Mr. Rickard admits that the boxing 
game is not free of venal press operations, but holds 
hockey up as pure and unsullied. He “invited in- 
vestigation.” Mr. Rickard does not believe in adver- 
tising. A crowd can't be drawn by paid announce- 
ments, he says, which will make department store 
people smile. That newspaper men were given $1,700 
worth of seats for the opening hockey game, is as- 
serted, but Tex thinks that perfectly legitimate. 

It is highly improbable that the New York Pub- 

lishers’ Association would make these charges with- 
out knowledge of the facts. One thing is certain, 
professional hockey was outlandishly puffed in the 
local newspapers last season. Since the charges were 
made this week most of the New York papers gave 
the game about a tenth of the space it would ordi- 
narily receive, which is about what it deserves as 
news. 
' “We do not believe there is a sport department in 
New York that has been in the actual pay of the 
Garden, and if some sports writers have been reached 
with anything more than free passes they represent 
4 tiinority. Can’t tell us that good fellows, well paid 
and. well known to the sporting public, would take a 
dirty dollar. There are skunks around the edges of 
‘the newspaper business everywhere, but few get 
to places of authority. A few may have taken bribes 
and set the pace for the unreasonable amount of 
space hockey got last winter. That the promoters 
would buy their way in news columns sounds reason- 
able to us. One theory is that they have been bribing 
‘intermediaries and that the money never reached staff 
men. 

Whatever may be the facts, the publishers have 
done right to open the situation. Notice has been 
given that this form of fixing is a ticklish business, 
both for the promoter and the venal reporter. The 
next step should be to abolish the free pass evil. 
Newspapers that have done so, report wholesome 
the results. Professional sport is a business. Let it 
pay its way and take no favor from it. 


ee 


Just as great actors are born for the stage, 
so do the Woof Bunnies, Peaches, Eleanors, 
Thaws, Rhinelanders and bath-tub bar-maids 
seem to have been created to fill the require- 
ments of jazz journalism. 


A SPELLING GAME 


OJ NTELLIGENCE testing has become a_ parlor 
l game, according to the New York Evening Sun. 

One phase of it is a spelling game, and in this 
‘newspaper men are said to excel. Most newspaper 
men are good spellers, but some lean heavily upon 
‘printers and proof-readers, who are the best spellers 
on earth. Here is the list of “hard words” that is 
being used in the parlor contests: Repellent, Vilify, 
Rarefy, Innoculate, Supersede, Harass, Innuendo, 
Embarrass, Plaguy, Accommodate. They look easy, 
but the Sun says it is amazing how often they are 
misspelled. 


—_——— 


“Xmas,” that ugly profanation of the sacred 
day in Christendom, almost disappeared from 
news and advertising columns of the Amer- 
ican press im 1925—this year, gentlemen, make 
5. ieetias {srk Osss.|, co mmn reais sagan, 
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And let the peace of God rule in your hearts, 


to the which also ye are called in one body; 
and be-ye thankful—Collossians, III; 14, 1. 


GHOULISH TRADING 


‘NE of the remarkable revelations of the horrific 
New Jersey murder trial has been the apparent 
willingness of persons intimately concerned to 
sell information to the New York newspapers and 
syndicates. The slain preacher once wrote a prayer 
in behalf of his paramour and it was sold as a manu- 
script. Several exhibits of great value to the state, 
and perhaps to the defense also, became newspaper 
copy and the subject of testimony as to the financial 
consideration received by those who gave them to 
reporters. The husband and daughter of the murdered 
woman sat at the press tables, calmly writing reports 
of a trial that, it would seem, would have wrung the 
heart’s blood from normally developed human beings. 
The public appears to have received complacently 
this unusual exhibition of trading upon the tortured 
dead, but to some sensitive readers it must have seemed 
ghoulish. Perhaps we are finicky and out of tune 
with the age, but we must confess that the signed 
stories by the husband and daughter were journalistic 
monstrosities, than which we have never seen worse. 
That the public has accepted them with apparent relish 
may mean one of two things: that normal sensibilities 
are paralyzed and anything stewed in the greasy pots 
of vulgarity is appetizing to the great jazz majority ; 
that if the murdered wretch’s severed tongue and 
windpipe were to be put on exhibition in the Mall, 
Central Park wouldn’t hold the crowd. Another 
theory is that this is peculiarly a newspaper case. The 
local system of justice had utterly failed to solve the 
murder mystery and the lapse appears sinister indeed. 
The people, appreciating the service of the press to 
force prosecution of powerful persons accused, are not 
prepared to take offense at anything newspapers have 
done in this case. However, the spectacle of a hus- 
band and young daughter writing the newspaper story 
of the downfall and butchery of a wife and mother, 
were the case taking a normal course through the 
courts, might be too revolting to warrant publication, 
at least in decency’s name we may so hope. 


A news story that repeats a fact im head- 
line, lead and interview is a thrice-told tale. 


COURSE OF DESPOTISM 


N Poland the Dictator Pilsudski is pursuing the 

normal course of his ilk. By his decree the news- 

“papers are removed from the jurisdiction of the 
courts and placed under the authority of his govern- 
ment. Editors are warned that publication of anything 
“derogatory” will lead to imprisonment or fines. 

The one thing that a Dictator cannot bear is a free 
press. It is interesting that the despotisms in Italy, 
Poland and elsewhere, largely created in fear of Bol- 
shevism, take the same measures against free discus- 
sion of public questions as do the leaders of the Soviet 
Government of Russia, birthplace of Bolshevism. The 
Russian press may not now be as ruthlessly gagged as 
heretofore, but it is wholly controlled and subservient. 
Dictatorship, in behalf of any cause, does not mix with 
free press or free speech. They are attributes of free- 
dom. We know them to be the first essentials of 
democratic institutions. When Governments cannot 
support them they have demonstrated failure and 
deserve to fall, making way for some more popular 
form. Sensible people instinctively know that any 
government that is afraid of free discussion of its 
affairs, both at home and abroad, depending upon 
sugary censored “news” and pseudo opinion, is rotten 
to its core and will stand only so long as a Dictator 
can hold the people in check by flourishing his 


weapons. 
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NEW TOWERS OF BABEL . 


_NARCHY continues its reign in radio broad- 
casting, with extremely small expectation of an_ 
early end through Congressional action at the 

impending short session. The chaos that has marked : 
traffic in the ether since a court order ended the juris- 
diction of the Department of Commerce is daily be- 
coming more aggravated. New stations are licensed 
apparently for any wave-length or power named in 
their applications. Old stations change their wave 
bands or increase their power without any thought for 
their fellow-broadcasters or for the millions of citizens 
who own receiving sets. q 

The latter are the first and principal sufferers. They 
have bought sets which cost from a few dollars to 
several hundred in the expectation of receiving enter- 
tainment and information. What they receive in this 
third week of November is almost indescribable. Even 
the largest stations on the Eastern seaboard transmit 
their programs to the accompaniment of the shrill 
squeals, whines and whistles known to the trade as 
heterodynes. A transmitter operated on feeble power 
by a village retailer may not be audible 50 miles dis- 
tant, but its activities can ruin the costly and well- 
planned program of a major station half across 
continent. At some points on the dials of a sharp- 
tuning set, three and four stations are audible at once. 

It remains to be seen whether the public will make 
its usual holiday investment in new receiving sets in 
the face of this transmission confusion. A change in 
this buying habit will bring economics into play to 
correct by force what the industry and the nation have 
failed to govern by law. 

If the public turns in disgust from the din that is 
now destroying the pleasure of radio programs, the 
super stations will find it difficult to sell their broad- 
casting time to manufacturers, merchants, and others, 
in the name of advertising. Confusion and noise ma 
be necessary adjuncts of business on the Curb Market, 
but they find no favor with firms accustomed to the 
established and orderly channels of placing their goods 


before the public. 
i 


A man may be as accurately judged by 
enemies as friends. ‘ 


DESPICABLE AND STUPID | 


ERE’S a new wrinkle of the space moochin 

fraternity, a little “dirty work,” in the parlane 

of the street. It indicates just how deep-set 1 
the conviction on the part of some greedy egotist 
that the newspaper is a public hack on which the 
may ride without price. 

A local jeweler in a western town opened a sale o 
Gruen watches and, to attract the crowd, arranged 
novel window display. He called in a reporter fo 
the local daily and induced him to write a little yar 
about the window display. The editor, on receivin 
the copy, properly said, “That’s advertising, since 
is to sell watches,” and tossed the story aside. pi 
jeweler, who had done no advertising, reported to tk 
representative of the Gruen Watch Company that tt 
local newspaper had declined to print the story, at 
presently the merchant received from the slic 
manager of that great patron of magazine space, W 
proposes to beat his way on the newspaper line, 
letter the object of which was to break confidence ~ 
the local editor. ‘ 

This worthy learnedly discussed the “news” met 
of the jeweler’s window display. He thought tl 
editor’s judgment was “peculiar” and that as new 
papers in big cities, like Chicago and Cincinnati, a 
willing to print press agent dope on page one, t 
editor in the small city should be shown up as incol 
petent and perhaps the sinister enemy of local bu 
ness men. He enclosed some press agent clippif 
from large city papers to show the local merc 
how successful the graft was elsewhere. 5 

Space grafters are getting more and more despt 
ate, particularly in the smaller cities where ce 
scientious editorship is at its highest plane of develc 
ment. The conduct of the manager of the Gru 
Watch Company was, of course, despicable, but al 
painfully stupid. What he seeks is to sell watel 
through the local jeweler. A few dollars invested 
the jeweler in local newspaper advertising might jo 
well have sold some Gruen watches. 


ot ae 


| PERSONAL 


OSEPH A: DEAR, editor of the 
Jersey City (N. J.) Jersey Journal, 
has been named as lay judge of the Court 


of Errors and Appeals by Governor 
Moore. 


John H. Finley, associate editor of the 
New York Times, addressed members of 
the Boston Mass Chamber of Commerce 
ne week on the subject of “Eight Years 
After.” 


Everett C. Willson, president of the 
Hartford Times, has been elected a di- 
rector in the Travelers Insurance Com- 
‘pany, the Travelers Indemnity Company 
and the Travelers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, to fill the unexpired term of the 
late Charles Hopkins Clark, publisher 
of the Hartford Courant. 


Harry G. Stoddard, associate publisher 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram- 
Gazette, has been appointed a member of 
the executive committee in charge of 
raising several hundred thousand dollars 
in the Worcester Golden Rule charity 
drive. He opened the campaign with an 
address over the Telegram-Gazette radio 
Station WTAG. 


A. T. Richardson, editor of the Pomona 
(Cal.) Progress, has been appointed by 
Governor Richardson, as a member of 
the Sixth district agricultural board, Los 
Angeles. 7 


Frank A. Day, dean of Minnesota news- 
paper men, will stage a comeback in the 
Minnesota state capitol next January after 
an absence of 21 years. The veteran edi- 
tor of the Fairmont Daily Sentinel has 
been named senator from the ninth dis- 
trict. Mr. Day was formerly lieutenant 
governor and state senator. He was also 
Private secretary to Governor John A. 
Johnson of Minnesota, until the latter’s 
death in 1905.- 


_ Capt. Roland F. Andrew, editor of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram-Gazette, 
gave an address before the Gardner 
(Mass). Rotary Club on Noy. 18. 

_ Lou E. Holland, for three years presi- 
dent ‘of the old Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, and now president 
of the Better Business Bureau, affiliated 
with the International Advertising As- 
sociation, was re-elected president of the 
Kansas City Chamber of Commerce re- 
cently. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


| ass B. OLDS, sports editor, Tulsa 
¥ World, has just returned from his va- 
tation in the East, where he refereed 
everal collegiate football games. 
Frederick Houck, formerly of Balti- 
nore, has resigned from the city staff of 
he Worcester (Mass.) Telegram to go 
o Springfield, Mass. 

W. W. Thompson has been made farm 
ditor of the Parsons (Kan.) Daily Re- 
ublican. 


Lawrence J. Donahue, formerly of the 
?rovidence (R. 1.) Tribune and now with 
he Providence Journal, has been re- 
ssigned to police work after having been 
m the Journal sports desk for the past 
ix months. 

Harry O. Winch, manager and editor 
i the McComb (O.) Herald has resigned 
0 go to Columbiana, O. 

Walter Daniels, reporter on the Provi- 
‘ence (R. I.) Journal, is now on the copy 
lesk. 

George H. Seigle, managing editor of 
he Newton (Ia.) Daily News has been 
lected coroner of Jasper county. He was 
lacedl on the Republican ticket by the 
ounty committee when it was discovered 
hat the primary had failed to nominate. 
‘George Hull, reporter on the Provwi- 
ence (R. 1.) Journal, is covering the 
essions of the Rhode Island General 
\ssembly this fall. 

Floyd Maxwell, ex-movie editor on the 
°ortland Oregonian has been named man- 


E. R. Simpson has succeeded John 
‘hone as editor of the Lind (Wash.) 
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Leader. Mr. Rhone is recovering from 
a recent operation. 


Nason H. Arnold, Sunday editor of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, spoke on 
“The Making of a Modern Newspaper” at 
Oxford, Mass., Nov. 9. 


George Johnston, formerly in the jour- 
nalistic field at Ridgeway, Ont., has joined 
the editorial staff of the Financial Post 
of Toronto, Ont. 


Joseph Eagan has joined the sports 
staff of the Worcester (Mass.) Morning 
Telegram. 4 


James McKenna has been put® in 
charge of the city news desk of the 
Danville (Ill.) Commercial-News. He 
replaces R. F. Frankenberger. Harold 


V. Streeter, a graduate of the School. 
of Journalism of the University of Mis-' 


sourl, 1s now handling the farm page 
and general assignments. Robert Poisall, 
formerly farm editor, has been made 
sports editor, replacing Dan J. Farrell, 
transferred to the railroad beat. 


MARRIED 


WARREN WORTH BAILEY, JR., 
son of W. W. Bailey, owner of the 

Johnstown (Pa.) Democrat, to Miss 

Mary Statler of Johnstown, Nov. 20. 


W. Dunlap of the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Tribune, night copy desk staff, 
to Betty Stoddart recently. 


Arthur X, Deegan of Dorchester, 
Mass., of the mechanical staff of the 
Boston (Mass.) Herald-Traveler, to Miss 
Mary Rose Dabrowski, also of Dorches- 
ter, last week, 

Glen Cunningham, who recently left the 
editorial staff of the Des Moines, (la.) 
Capital, to enter the insurance field, to 
Miss Dorothy Kelsey, Nov. 5, in Des 
Moines. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


T. VERNON (Wash.) HERALD 

has been purchased by Harry B. 
Averill, who will take immediate posses- 
sion. Mr. Averill is owner of the Cle 
Elum Mineral-Echo. 

Mellette (S. D.) Tribune, one of the 
oldest papers in its section of the state, 
has been sold by Paul Zerbe to E. J. 
Meyers of Ashton, S. D. Mr. Zerbe 
has gone to Orid, Colorado, where he will 
take over a newspaper. 

Jenkintown (Pa.) Times-Chronicle, 
weekly, has been sold to Rey. Harry H. 
Bird, who recently resigned the pastorate 
of the Abington Presbyterian Church, 

J. M. Pile, of the Wellington (Kan.) 
Monitor-Press, has purchased the Chris- 
tian County (Mo.) Republican at Ozark, 
Mo. He assumed charge Nov. 15. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


(GLENN BABB, Peking correspondent 

of the Associated Press, left the 
Northern Capital the middle of October 
on a trip through the turbulent region of 


| FOLKS WORTH KNOWING | 


4 iad HOSSACK WOODS, as 

president of the Canadian Press, is 
making the improvement of this already 
efficient national 
news - gathering 
association one of 
the major objec- 
tives of his great 
energy and en- 
thusiasm. He has 
for many years 
been a_ leading 
spirit in Canadian 
Press circles, the 
“Voice of the 
Prainies’’ he 
might be called, 
for J. H. Woods 
knows his West- 
ern Canada. 

Mr. Woods was 
born in Quebec and naturally went to Mc- 
Gill University, Montreal, to round out 
his education which was thorough. He 
started his newspaper career on the To- 
ronto Mail and Empire, as a reporter; 
and served in turn on the Montreal 
Herald as news editor, Mail and Empire 
as city editor, business manager Toronto 
News, and then moved to Calgary, Al- 
berta, becoming managing director of the 
Calgary Daily Herald, one of the 
Southam newspaper chain. 

He has had a distinguished career in 
Canadian journalism being chairman of 
the Press Delegation to Great Britain 
and Europe during the war; decorated 
chevalier of the Order of King Leopold 
for services during the war in behalf of 
Belgium; elected president of the Cana- 
dian Press in 1917. He was the chief 
spokesman for Canada in the recent tour 
of British Empire editors to Australia. 


J. H. Woops 


Central China and the scene of the present 
combat between the forces of North and 
South, 


Elmer B. Murphy, on Nov. 15, rounded 
out a period of 25 years as Associated 
Press operator at the Reading (Pa.) 
Eagle. In recognition of the event mem- 
bers of the Eagle editorial staff presented 
him with a cluster of roses and several 
boxes of cigars. 


H. H. Stansbury, assistant general 
manager of the European service of Uni- 
versal Service, is spending his vacation in 
Washington and New York. He was 
formerly managing editor of the New 
York American. 

T. H. Tipton has been appointed Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent at Cheyenne, 
Wyo., effective Nov. 7, succeeding R. C, 
Davies, transferred to Washington. 

J. L. Laub was this: week appointed 
manager of the International News Ser- 
vice bureau at Tallahassee, Fla., replac- 
ing R, R. Frazer, resigned. 


(Continued on page 28) 


Dear Mr. McNitt: 


staff, 


improvements, I am, 


The above letter is one of a 


V. V. McNirr 
President 


An Editor Replies to Our 
Announcement 


You can rest assured that the Times will cooperate with 
Mr. Flint in helping to make the Central Press Association a 
bigger and better organization. 


We have been subscribers to your service for so many years 
that we have come to regard you folks as sort of members of the 


Wishing you the best of luck in the contemplated changes and 


great sheaf of friendly messages 
during the past few days. 


Che Central Press Association 


Central Press. Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


received from client newspapers 


Toledo, Nov. 11, 1926. 


Very truly, yours, 
John D. Dun, 
Editor Toledo Times. 


Farris A. FLint 
Manager 


A LARK 
WITH LEACOCK 
EVERY WEEK 


Sparkling —- Whimsical 
Delightful 


STEPHEN 
LEACOCK 


Ace of Humorists 


Known to Newspaper 


Readers 


ON FIVE 
CONTINENTS 


a 


A Leacock Line 
Will Stand the Test 
of Every Climate 


a 


Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 


Maximilian Elser, Jr. 
General Manager 


Earl J. Hadley, 
Associate 


150 Nassau Street, New York City 
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(Continued from page 27) 

Jack Meddoff is the new manager of the 
International News Service bureau at 
Jacksonville, Fla. He succeeds James R. 
Connor, Jr., resigned to join the sales 
force of King Features Syndicate. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


RECENT shipments from R. Hoe & 
Co., Inc., include a 16 page deck for 
the Seattle Times, a single-cooled equi- 
poise curved casting mould and a com- 
bined saw table and trimmer for the Boise 
(Idaho) Statesman, two heavy-design 16- 
page units for the Hartford Times, and 
seven late news devices for the Hearst 
publications. 

Additional Ludlow casting units have 
been purchased recently by the follow- 
ing newspapers: Philadelplua Bulletin, 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Post, Detroit News. 

Renton (Wash.) Eagle, new model 5 
Linotype. 

Seattle (Wash.) North End Herald, 
new Model 5 Linotype. 

Dunn (N. C.) Dispatch has installed 
a new Goss eight-page printing press. 
L. Busbee Pope is publisher, and F. 
Groyer Britt, editor. 

O’Neill (Neb.) Independent has ac- 
quired a site adjoining the First National 
bank in O’Neill, upon which it will erect 
a new and modern newspaper home. 

Construction of a new building for the 
Blaine (Wash.) Jowrnal-Press was re- 
cently started. 


‘ 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


ASHLAND (Ky.) DAILY INDE- 
PENDENT, 88-page Progress and 
Industry edition, Nov. 7 

Schenectady (N. Y.) Union-Star, 40- 
page Progress edition, marking comple- 
tion of new plant, Nov. 8. 

Cedar Rapids (la.) Republican, Mer- 
chants National Bank edition. 

Seattle Post Intelligencer, semi-centen- 
nial edition, Nov. 7. 

Christian Science Momtor, special sec- 
tion devoted to North Carolina, Nov. 6. 

Okmulgee (Okla.) Times-Democrat, 
74-page Okmulgee District Inventory 
edition, Sept. 26. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


A D. HALLMAN, from courthouse 
* reporter, Wichita Falls (Tex.) 
Record-News, to courthouse reporter, 
Tulsa Daily World. 

Max Hawkins, from copy desk, Tulsa 
Daily World, to copy desk, Kansas City 
Journal-Post. 

Merle Blakely, from copy desk, Okla- 
homa City. Daily Oklahoman, to copy 
desk, Tulsa Daily World. 

John T. Fahey, from city staff, Port- 
land (Me.) Express, to copy desk, Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Gazette. 

Carl Hill, from staff, Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Sunday Herald, to staff, Fall 
River (Mass.) Globe. 

Ray Bachman, from Hoquiam (Wash.) 
Washingtoman, to reporter, Vancouver 
(Wash.) Columbian. ~ 


* ASSOCIATIONS 


B ARP LOWRANCE, field secretary 
® of the NorrH Carotina Press As- 
SOCIATION, will spend considerable of 
his time in Raleigh during the forthcom- 
ing session of the state legislature in 
January. 

Plans for the midwinter meeting of the 
NorrHeast Missourr Press ASSocIA- 
TION at Shelbyville will be discussed by 
the officers of the Association at Macon 
on Noy. 27. The Association includes 


about 25 counties, with a membership of 
100. 


H. Von P. Thomas, advertising man- 
ager for the Bussman Manufacturing 
Company, was recently elected president of 
the Industrial Advertisers’ division of the 
ADVERTISING CLUB oF St. Lours. Other 


officers elected follow: Vice-Presidents: - 


George C. Nagel, and Kenneth G. Baker; 
secretary, Harry L. Nagel, and treasurer, 
L. H. Gault. 
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An exhibit of manufacturers and job- 
bers’ advertising will. be a feature of the 
convention of the Fifth district of the 
INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING ASSOCIA- 
TION, which will be held in Columbus, 
O.,. Jan. 24-25, according to plans made 
by the local committee. Prof. H. H 
Maynard of Ohio State University, presi- 
dent of the Columbus Advertising Club, 
is chairman of the committee, which in- 
cludes C..S. Anderson, C. E. Dittmer and 
Fred W. McCann. 


SCHOOLS ~ 
E,PITORS and professors of journal- 


ism were features as speakers at the | 


sixth annual conference of the Eastern 
Interscholastic Publications’ Association 
held in Ithaca, New York. Sigma Delta 
Chi, college journalistic fraternity, spon- 
sored the conference. Awards were made 
for the best newspapers and magazines 
published by high schools in New York, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 


Offer of a $20 prize for the best edi- 
torial written by any student in the school 
of Journalism at the University of Wash- 
ington, during the present fall term, was 
announced by the Seattle Post Intell- 
gencer, Noy. ll. 


Clement E. Trout, publicity agent for 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, assumed charge of the pub- 
lications and publicity department of the 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Stillwater, Nov. 1. 


The Press Club of DePauw University, 
sponsored by Professor L. E. Mitchell 
who directs the course in journalism, has 
elected officers and decided on a lecture 
series by an editorial writer, a city editor, 
poet, sports writer, publicist, and a re- 
porter. Eldorado Fields, feature writer 
for the Indianapolis Times, spoke at this 
last meeting. It is the hope of the Club 
to-secure Louis Howland, editorial writer 
on the Indianapolis News, for the coming 
lecture date. Officers elected for the year 
are: President, Charles Byron Johnson, 
Bellmore, Ind.; vice-president, Miss 
Thelma Davy, Indianapolis; secretary, 
Miss Doris Smith, Aurora; treasurer, 
Roscoe Gravit, Greencastle. 


PANCOAST’S NEW BOOK 


“Trail Blazers of Advertising,” re- 
counting thrilling adventures in the space 
business in the United States when Bar- 
num’s business philosophy was valid and 
everything “went,” which | appeared 
serially in the columns of Eprtor & Pus- 
LisHER from the pen of Chalmers L. 
Pancoast, has just appeared in book 
form, the handsome bright yellow 
volume, priced at $3.50, coming from 
The Grafton Press, New York, 
Frederick H. Hitchcock, publisher. The 
drawings are by Ray Highet, who also 
illustrated the Epttor & PUBLISHER 
serial, and there are numerous half-tone 
plates. } 


CORRECTION 


In the Nov. 6 issue of Epiror & PuB- 
LISHER under “Ad Tips” it was erron- 
eously stated that the Southwestern Ad- 


TWO V.-P’S. ELECTED 


Salisbury and Willnus Honored by 
Intertype Corporation 


Two vice-presidents have recently been 
added to the executive staff of the Inter- 
type Corporation, of New York. 

Dp eRe calis- 
bury, who was 
recently appointed 
general sales 
manager has been 
elected: vice-presi- 


a 


sales. Mr. Salis- 
bury succeeds G. 
_C. Willings who 
recently retired 
from the corpora- 
tion to return to 
his old home in 
Pensacola, Fla. 

H. G. Willnus, 
secretary of the 
corporation, was 
elected vice-president to succeed C, W. 
Gaskell. 

A little less than eleven years ago 
Mr. Willnus, then only nineteen years of 
age, entered the employ of the Intertype 
Corporation, the well-known manufac- 
turers of Intertype ,composing machines, 
as a clerk in the accounting department 
at $9.00 a week. He is now not quite 
30 years old. 

Mr. Willnus was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Upon being graduated from 
Boys’ High School he got his first busi- 
ness experience with a fire insurance 
company. 

Mr. Salisbury left New York on Nov. 
15, for an extended trip through the In- 
tertype sales territories covered by the 
branch offices located at Chicago, Mem- 
phis, Los Angeles, and other cities. He 
will return to the executive offices at 
New York in time for the general con- 
ference upon 
Neal Dow Becker, who is expected to 
return from Europe the latter part of 
December. 


H. G. WILinus 


Christmas Pane 


Two Beautiful Cover Pages 
By FRANK GODWIN 
In Four Colors or Black and White 


Two Christmas Stories in Page Form 


Inside Magazine Pages on Christmas Themes 


For Terms and Samples Wire 


LEDGER SYNDICATE 


vertising Company, Dallas, Tex., was > 


placing copy on “Flit” for the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey. This 
agency is not handling any Standard Oil 
accounts. Roe ws 


NEW DAILY INSTALLS PRESS - 


The Fort Smith (Ark.) Journal has 
just completed installation of a 28-page 
Hoe press, unit type, with color cylinders. 
The Journal was started on July 1. C. E. 
Palmer is publisher. 


ADDRESSES WANTED 


Joseph H. Adams 
Bert A. Andrews 
J. A. Willis 

C. H. Schooley 


Dewey M. Owens 

- Gordon MacQuarrie 
Edgar -S. White 
B. S. Brown ~ 

» George L. Bird 


dent in charge of . 


_without a trial. Well, most editors haye 


the arrival of President - 


FLASHES 


The President should have postpone 
that Thanksgiving Proclamation until’ 
heard from the Massachusetts election— 
New York Evening World. — : 


In case of United States of Europe, it 
is assumed the King of Roumania would 
be the junior Senator from Idaho—De- 
troit News. : ; 

Mussolini is interested in modern ma- 
chinery—Headline. . Notably, the steam 
roller —Little ‘Rock Arkansas Gazette: 

To judge by the comments of ‘th 
foreign newspapers, we are entertaini 
not only Marie but the rest of. the world, 
—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. © t 


The only trouble with doing yo 
Christmas shopping early is getting 
wherewithal on the same schedule 
Dallas News. 

One trouble with the country is that it 
wants to raise nothing but cotton and w 
nothing but silk—American Lumber 


What Europe seems to want is handouts 
across the sea—Wall Street Journal. 


Among the hard workers who really 
need a five-day week is the Presidential 
Spokesman.—Publishers Syndicate. 


The first real touch of winter is ‘the 
coal dealer’s.—Norfolk Virgiman-Pilot. 


In Peking they are executing edi 


trials enough —Baltimore Sun. 
-One thing the discovery of the North 
Pole proved is that there’s no one sit: 
on top of the world.—Little Rock Ar 
kansas Gazette. P 
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“FOR PROMPT SERVICE wh 
‘BORDERS ORNAMENTS- BRASS RULE | 
Printers’ Supplies a 


KELLY PRESSES ~ KLYMAX FEEDERS ~ PAPER CUTTERS 
HAMILTON WOOD AND STEEL'EQUIPMENT; INCLUDING OUR 
AMERICAN CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 


Carried in stock for prompt shipment at the following Selling Houses of thes 


American Type Founders (ompany 
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EACH DOLLAR 
Returned $37.40 


in this little test of Iowa daily newspapers 


This association is composed of 28 lead- 
ing Iowa daily newspapers. 


: Combined Circulation. ................. 571,151 y Sn ki nomptete 

S surely as straws Famulreshinilowa "si. 2. Shc.) ot. eee eee oe 550,000 ; Me y a i 
show how the Think what that means: more circulation than the es Seas ee 
wind blows, this little number of families in the state. of retailers, in the 
campaign indicates Deal with this group as with one’ publication, if newspapers _ city 
eva things about you wish: one order, one plate, one billing. and surrounding 


Note merchandising help below. 


Iowa: the unusual re- territory. 


ceptiveness of Iowa 3. Introduce your 


people to advertised ; salesmen to a 
products; and the great value of space in these number of big retailers. Advise you as 
Iowa daily newspapers. to pclae sales standing of competing 
: : : : roducts. 
This client appropriated $500, to see what it 4 i ger 
would do in these Iowa dailies. Comparatively - Urge retailers to feature displays of na- 
small space was used in nine of the newspapers of tionally advertised pr oducts. Furnish you 
Sy arcuh, eee names of stores that will make use of 
window displays. 
ert dverti. is— : hieae : 
peace Baca Ae 00 Hagen ioe seat. Bh Make market investigation for prospective 
yea ae : - ae ay Are advertisers. (Identity to be made known 
ment of above facts is i ; first): 


request. ) : d 
6. Urge local retailers to mention your products 
UNIFORM MERCHANDISING HELP in their own advertisements. 
And this association is doing more than offering 7. Send, on receipt of contract, a multigraphed 
you the preferred medium in this pre- iss Sree S letter to list of retailers in the territory, 
ferred market. Each of these in- | ‘| telling of the campaign. 
dividual daily newspapers pledges the Upon request we will be glad to furn- 
following definite helps, in connection ish full information about these Iowa 
with any campaign using 5,000 or daily newspapers and about _ this 
more lines in his paper: market—in relation to your specific 
I. Make a study of local market products. 
and trade territory, as pertains Of course, there will be no obliga- 
to your specific product. tion. Write to address below. 


THE IOWA DAILY PRESS ASSOCIATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Ames Tribune Council Bluffs Nonpareil Fort Dodge Messenger . O6clwein Register 

Boone News-Republican Davenport Democrat Fort Madison Democrat Ottumwa Courier 
Burlington Gazette Davenport Times Iowa City Press-Citizen Sioux City Journal 
Burlington Hawk-Eye Des Moines Capital Keokuk Gate City Sioux City Tribune 

Cedar Falls Record Des Moines Register and Tribune Marshalltown Times Republican Washington Journal 

Cedar Rapids Gazette Dubuque Telegraph-Herald Mason City Globe-Gazette Waterloo Evening Courier 
Centerville Iowegian & Citizen Dubuque Times-Journal Muscatine Journal Waterloo Tribune 


TOWA—WHERE EVERY FAMILY- READS A DAELY' NEWSPAPER. 


30°Hr oor 


Bors ranging from eight to 15. years 
of age are considered the best circula- 
John Schmid, business 
manager of the Indianapolis News. 


tion producers by 


“They give the best service,” he said, 
“and are usually the ‘best collectors. a3 
boy, or a girl for that matter, will in- 
variably get an audience with a prospec- 
tive subscriber where a grown person 
often fails. ; 

“The boy has an appeal in soliciting 
a subscription, which seldom fails in land- 
ing an order, whereas the adult is often 
abruptly turned away with any kind of 
an excuse. 

“Boys, the country over, may be divided 
into two groups,—groups that are sharply 
defined. The older a boy gets, the more 
distinctly he shows the earmarks of the 
class into which he has been thrown. 

“The first group is composed of the 
class of boys who have the help, the ad- 
vice, the kindly direction of their parents 
in everything they do. They have part- 
ners. Every advantage is theirs. 

“The second group is composed of an- 
other kind of boys who, through oversight 
or indifference on the part of their 
parents, are thrown pretty much on their 
own resources, who do almost as they 
please, and to their credit it must be 
said, that many of them have made 
wonderful successes in their life’s work. 

“This last group, in many instances, is 
particularly unfortunate. Many of the 
boys in this group are deprived of the 
helpful influence of the persons who are 
most able to help them at the time they 
stand in greatest need of help. From this 
class, there naturally comes a larger num- 
ber of failures. 

“An active interest should be taken in 
his business. He should be questioned 
daily as to his work and be prodded a 
little—if necessary. This is an important 
point, for ’tis said, ‘as the twig is bent, 
so the tree is inclined,’ and the habits he 
forms as a boy will in all likelihood affect 
his whole career. 

“Successful newspaper solicitation de- 
pends upon several things, the newsboy’s 
knowledge» of his~newspaper, of other 
newspapers, of current affairs, and his 
ability. He must not only develop the 
ability to study, but he must also be 
courteous. He soon learns that study is 
not only of the schoolroom, and courtesy 
not only a requirement of society, but that 
each has an important commercial value. 

“There is one danger which confronts 
every boy—the temptation of idleness. 
When a boy has nothing to do, he usually 
thinks of some mischief. The juvenile 
courts have discovered the necessity of 
keeping the boy busy, so that his mind 
will be occupied with the worthwhile 
things in life. Delivering newspapers is 
one solution of this problem, as it keeps 
the boy busy during those hours when 
the temptations of loafing are most apt 
to confront him. 

“These boys are ingenious 
methods of getting business. They watch 
Real Estate Transfer columns in the 
newspapers, follow moving vans, solicit 
people they meet on the street, watch 
vacant houses, deliver sample copies to 
non-readers, and even resort to the tele- 
phone, or write letters. Some boys have 
been known to have business cards 
printed, giving their names, street ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers. These 
appeals in many instances, get results. 
Everybody like a hustling boy, and is 
willing to help. 

“Boys of grade school age usually make 
the best carriers for evening newspapers. 
Morning papers require older boys on ac- 
count of the early hours of delivery, and 
the larger routes covered. Morning 
paper carriers seldom see their subscribers 
excepting on collection days, which as a 


rule, are set aside by ‘the carrier for 
canvassing.” 


in their 


BUILDING NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 


Two Groups of Carrier Boys Described by Schmid, Indianapolis News— 
“Mama” Dolls Cry for Circulation in Massachusetts— 
Lenett with New Orleans Item & Tribune 


Twenty-eight out of the 200 newsboys 
of the Lewiston (Me.) Sun-Journal were 
awarded valuable prizes Nov. 6 as the 
result of a lively subscription contest. A 
new contest is already under way and 
will end on Dec. 25 with the prizes to be 
distributed: Jan.» 1. 
the three major prizes were all won by 
Journal carriers. 


The New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Mercury conducted a very successful 
cooking school in New Bedford four days 
this week with several hundred women 
attending each session. Mrs. J. Watson 
Shockley lectured on food qualities, diet- 
ing, nutritive values, budgeting and other 
timely topics as well as demonstrating 
the proper ways to prepare food. 


Three Massachusetts newspapers are 
“crying” for circulation with “Mama” 
dolis. They are the New Bedford Stand- 
ard-Mercury, the Worcester Evening 
Post and the New Bedford Times. The 
Times and Standard-Mercury are offering 
the dolls for three new six-month sub- 
scribers for carrier delivery while the 
Post requires four. subscriptions. The 
Post doll is named “Vanity Anne,” the 
Times “Baby Marjorie’ and the Stand- 
ard-Mercury “Flossie Flirt.” 


C. W. S. Lenett, circulation manager, 
Houston (Tex.) Post-Dispaich, resigned 
Nov. 15, to become circulation manager 
of the New Orleans Item & Tribune. 


The Boston (Mass.) Herald-Traveler 
through the co-operation of Boston gro- 
cers plans a distribution of free canned 
goods in observation of Canned Goods 
Week. An aeroplane will circle over the 
city on Monday dropping special coupons 
that can be exchanged for canned goods 
at the household dept. of the paper. They 
have also recently published a cook book 
containing a choice assortment of recipes 
that have been published in the paper 
from time to time. 


To take care of their increasing circula- 
tion.in Chehalis, Washington, the Cen- 
tralia, (Wash.) Chronicle has established 
a branch office in that town. D. A. Edlin 
will be the new manager and Miss Zilda 
Deebach who has been representing the 
Chronicle in Chehalis for the last two 
years, will be transfered to Centralia. 


The Chicago Daily News awarded $25 
in six prizes for the best letters submitted 
during the week ending Nov. 20, on “How 
to Sell Ability.” Letters are limited to 
100 words, although additional material 
may be added for the information of the 
editor. The contest is being run as part 
of the series of vocational stories the 
paper has been printing. The prizes are 
divided as follows: first prize, $15; second 
prize, $5; third prize, $2, and the next 
three, $1 each. 


Mae Tinee, motion picture editor of the 
Chicago Tribune, is running a contest to 
elect a King and Queen of Movieland. 


The Chicago Herald and Examiner is 
awarding five turkeys daily for the five 
best letters of 50 words or less, on what 
readers of the paper have to be thankful 
for this year. ‘The paper is also awarding 
$500 weekly in fifty-four prizes for the 
best letter dealing with any purchase made 
of any article advertised in the Herald 
and Examiner. Letters may be laudatory 
or critical, may deal with the article itself, 
the store advertising it, or the advertise- 
ment in which it appeared. The paper has 
set no word limit-on letters, but asks, as 
a sign of good faith, that sales slip given 
with the purchase be attached. 


Calumet Baking Powder places 93 per 
cent of its advertising appropriation in 
newspapers. 
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ING AND JOURNALISM 


Mrs. Helen Leavitt Named Assistant Advertising Manager of N. Y. Her- 
ald Tribune—News Women Honor Magazine Writers— 
Mrs. Murphy at Livestock Show 


WOMEN IN ADVERTIS 


RS. HELEN LEAVITT, who since 
1919 has been office manager in the 
advertising department of the New York 


Herald Tribune, has been appointed 
assistant advertising manager. R. H. 
Schooley is advertising manager of the 
Herald Tribune. . 

Prior to coming to the Herald Tribune, 
Mrs. Leavitt was an active worker for 
woman suffrage. She was suffrage leader 
of Albany County for several years, and 
in 1916 and 1917 Chairman of the Albany 
legislative committee during the passage 
of the suffrage referendum bill through 
the legislature. Mrs. Leavitt then came to 
New York to become executive secre- 
tary of the New York State Suffrage 
party, which position she held through- 
out the campaign. 

Mrs. Leavitt attended the School of 
Pedagogy at the University of Buffalo, 
and before her marriage taught school 
for several years in Buffalo. 


The New York Newspaper Women’s 
Club gave a dinner Friday, Nov. 19, in 
honor of former newspaper women who 
are now associated with magazines. 
Guests of honor were Mrs. Genevieve 
Parkhurst of Pictorial Review, Miss Ruth 
Boyle of Good Housekeeping, Miss Emily 
Burt of the Women’s Home Compamon, 
and Mrs. Clara Savage Littledale of 
Children. The opportunities for women 
in touch with the news to contribute to 
the magazines formed the theme of the 
discussion. 

At the last meeting of the board of 
directors the following were elected to 
membership; Miss Mary Stem, and Miss 
Lentilhon Gilford, Evening Post; Miss 
Katherine Zimmerman, Evening Tele- 


For Immediate Sale 


Goss Wet Mat Rolling-in Machine 
a 
One}Pair of Steam Tables 
zs 
Five Model C Intertypes 


Fully Equipped—A. C. Motors 
de 
One C. S. M. Intertype 


Fully Equipped—A. C. Motor 


ALL OF THESE MACHINES WERE BOUGHT NEW AND 
USED THREE YEARS—GUARANTEED IN A-1 CONDITION 


WRITE TO 


I. J. HORNSTEIN 


The Reading Times 
READING, PA. 


gram; Miss Irene Graves, and Miss Julia ¢ 
Riordan, The World; and Miss Ethyl 
Mockler, formerly of the World. a 


Mrs. F. E. Murphy, wife of the editor 
of the Minneapolis Tribune, prefers ex 
hibiting her husband’s prize Holstein — 
cattle to tramping over a golf course or 
playing bridge. Mrs. Murphy accom- ~ 
panied a string of twelve Holsteins en- 
tered in the American Royal Livestock 
show in Kansas City, Mo., November 14_ 
to 21. 

Mrs. Murphy came to Kansas City” 
from Portland, where she showed her 
cattle at the Pacific International Live-— 
stock show. ; 

“It is one of the major policies of the 
Minneapolis Tribune to boost diversified” 
farming and it is to practice what a paper 
preaches that my husband and I began 
raising purebred Holstein cattle,’ Mrs. 
Murphy said. b 

On the Murphy farm at Breckenridge, — 
Minn., the Murphys have 250 registered 
Holsteins. : 

Mrs. Anne C. E, Allison, former dean 
of women at Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I., and now women’s page edi- 
tor of the Providence Journal and Bulle- 
tin, is conducting a book review class in 
the university extension series. 


Marjorie Mills of the Better Homes 
Bureau of the Boston (Mass.) Herald- 
Traveler is the editor of the new book 
“Better Homes Recipe Book,” just pub- 
lished by the Bureau. 

Miss Margaret Shay has been added to 
the staff of the Fall River (Mass.) Globe 
as society reporter. ‘ 
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solid. Cast on seven point body, the 6% 
Point Ionic gives the effect of being well 
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Study the design of this NEW face 
Linotype 6¥, Point Ionic No. 5 


See how perfectly it meets the difficult requirements of modern news- 
paper printing conditions. Notice the full, round contours of the letters; 
no “pin holes’’ or sharp corners to fill u 
down in stereotyping. 

Ask the nearest Linotype Agency for 


NEW YORK — 


5 CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 
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characters is particularly adapted to 
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| vhe outstanding advantage of the new 
| faue is its conservation of vision. The 
even tone throughout is restful to the 
eyes without being monotonous. There 
is enough variation to avoid tiresome- 
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copies of newspaper set in this 
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legibility and word count. You. will find it easier to read than 7 point 
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The 64 Point Ionic is made with italic and small 
bination with Bold Face No. 2: 
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LEXANDER CAIRNS, 


preacher, 
lecturer and essayist, will write a 
series of daily editorial articles for King 


Features Syn- 
dicate, Inc., New 
York, beginning 
anes. 

Dr. Cairns has 
contributed many 
special articles to 
newspapers but 
his contract with 
King marks his 
debut as a regu- 
lar daily feature 
writer. His fame 
as an orator is 
said to be nation- 
wide. On Chau- 
tauqua circuits he 
has spoken in 


ALEXANDER CAIRNS 


every state. 
broadcaster. ’ 

Born ‘in Belfast, Ireland, Dr. Cairns 
was brought to this country when: 14 
months old. His father was a circuit 
riding Methodist preacher. The son 
worked his way through school and 
the. University of Michigan. He was en- 
gaged in educational work in Japan for 
four years after college. Then he re- 
turned to America, where he located in 
Newark, N. J., to become pastor of a 
church there and later an ardent spokes- 
man for temperence. 


W. W. “Bill” Roper, coach of the 
Princeton football team, this year’s cham- 
pion of the “Big Three,” is writing his 
life story and choosing an all-American 
eleven for Johnson Features, Inc., Cleve- 
land and New York. 


O’Dell Newspaper Service, New York, 
is offering “Valentino as I Knew Him,” 
by S. George Ullman, manager of the late 
movie star. 


“An Attic Salt Shaker,” by W. Orton 


WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD... 


Alexander Cairns to Write Daily Editorial Articles—“‘Bill” Roper Be- 
comes Autobiographical—Valentino Still a Feature—“An 
Attic Salt Shaker’? on Market 


He is also a frequent radio , 
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Tewson, formerly a feature of the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger and the New York 
Evening Post, has been taken over by 
United Feature Syndicate, and is being 
distributed as a weekly column. 


The Star Newspaper Service, Toronto, 
has arranged to handle and distribute in 
Canada the Chicago Tribune’s Newspaper 
Advertising Service. 


Dow Walling, creator of the daily strip 
“Campus Cowboys” for Editor’s Feature 
Service, New York and Cleveland, is 
recovering’ from a severe illness at his 
home in Washington state. 


Capt. R. Innes-Taylor has prepared a 
series on the game of Badmington for 
the Star Newspaper Service, Toronto. 


Theodore Kaufman is business man- 
ager and.Irvin Hood, formerly of the 
Brooklyn Citizen and Staten Island Ad- 
vance, is news editor of the Park Row 
News Service, recently organized to act 
as New York representative for out-of- 
town newspapers. 


Leo Margulies, formerly head of the 
research department of Fox Film Cor- 
poration, is the new Syndicate Manager 
of Service for Authors. Mr. Margulies 
succeeding Mr. Richard F. Merrifield who 
resigned to devote his time to writing 
fiction for the magazines. This service is 
offering as their latest releases “Sea Fog” 
by J. S. Fletcher and “The White Circle” 
by Carroll John Daly. 


Eugene MacLean Newspaper Features, 
San Francisco, announce their latest 
serial, “Those Lucky Pullens,” a love and 
mystery story by Malcolm  Duart. 
“Laila,” by John Newport, a tale of the 
days of Christ, is being brought out in 


book form by the book department of the ~ 


MacLean syndicate. 


WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Increased Appropriation in Home Building Campaign Going to News- 
papers—Dealers Prefer Dailies—MacConachie Resigns from 


Dunlop Tire and 


Rubber Company 


BETTER building of small homes and 
the elimination of the “jerry-builder” 
will be supported nationally during 1927 
by the expenditure of approximately 
$5,000,000 in educational newspaper and 
magazine advertising, L. Porter. Moore, 
of New York City, president of the 
Home Owners’ Service Institute, in- 
formed members of the American Con- 
struction Council in Cleveland, Nov. 10, 
at the closing session of its fifth annual 
convention. 

“This will be an increase of about 
$1,000,000 for advertising over the ex- 
penditures for the current year in this 
field’ Mr. Moore declared, “and the 
increased expenditures will be made 
largely in newspaper advertising.” 

That the building materials and con- 
struction industries are awake to this 
need for educational advertising to pro- 
duce better homes was indicated by the 
report of the Home Owners’ Service 
Institute that 34 leading associations and 
manufacturers have, for the first time 
co-operatively, this year combined for 
this purpose with the building of model 
demonstration homes throughout the 
United States, supported by newspaper 
and magazine advertising, and the local 
aid of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, the American Gas As- 
sociation and the National Electric Light 
Association. 

The associations in the — building 
materials field include the Copper. and 
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Brass Research Association, 
Brick Manufacturers Association and 
Wallpaper Manufacturers Association 
supporting the campaign. 

In 1927 this co-operating group is 
planning to spend $225,000 for better 
homes advertising, Mr. Moore stated, 
$150,000 in newspaper advertising and 
$75,000 in magazine advertising, largely 
in trade papers. 

“The trend is decidedly toward news- 
paper advertising,” he said. “With our 
newspapers today taking the leadership 
in advocating better homes and educat- 
ing the everyday reader on the subject 
of better building and home ownership 
for better citizenship, sponsoring model 
homes and ‘Own Your Home’ and 
building materials expositions, the manu- 
facturer is finding that newspaper ad- 
vertising pays. Our co-operative organi- 
zation will spend twice as much in news- 
papers next year than in magazines.” 

Eighty per cent of replies to a 
questionnaire sent to 33,000 automobile 
accessory dealers indicated a dealer 
preference for newspaper advertising 
space, according to H. F. Kingsley of 
the Kingsley-Miller Company, Chicago. 
Sales of accessories have increased 300 
per cent in the last seven years, he said. 


(Common 


G. O. MacConachie has resigned as 
advertising director of the Dunlop. Tire 
and Rubber Company to become vicé- 


president in charge of new business of 
the Brieger Press, New York. He was 
formerly . advertising manager for 
Joseph P. Day, Inc.,.New ‘York, assistant 
to the president of the United States 
Shipping Board, and publicity director 
for the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion. 


Carl A. Janes, Bristol, Va., chairman 
of the advertising committee of the 
American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages, reports that $1,049,000 of a 
proposed $2,000,000 advertising fund for 
carbonated beverages has been raised. 


Douglas A. Paterson has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager Of. the 
Health Products Corporation, Newark, 
N. J., makers of Feen-a-mint, succeed- 
ing J. J. Larmour. 


G. G. Hunter has been appointed sales 
promotion manager of part of the eastern 
territory for the Vick Chemical Com- 
pany, Greensboro, N. C. He will make 
his headquarters in the New York office. 


The City Commissioners of Atlantic 
City, N. J., have set the seal of . their 
approval on the expenditure of $200,000 
for an advertising campaign during the 
year 1927. The money will be spent 
largely on newspapers and magazines. 


The Fitchburg (Mass.) Chamber of 
Commerce has: turned to newspaper ad- 
vertising to attract new industries and 
new people to the city. 


HOUSE MADE AUTO EDITOR 


William House has been appointed 
manager and editor of the automobile 
department of the Louisville (Ky.) 
Herald:Post. Since his graduation from 
the University of Wisconsin in 1920, Mr. 
House has been associated with the 
Louisville Courier-Journal and Lowis- 
ville Times, representing these news- 
papers in the local automobile field. 


‘ORE of the principal things that has put Ludlow 
typefaces to the forefront—and keeps them there 


Ludlow Typefaces 


to the Forefront 


“MUSTARD CLUB” COPY 
INTERESTS ENGLAND | 


Billboard and Newspaper Space E 
ployed by Benson, Ltd., to Promote 
‘New Brand—Teaser Copy Used 

With Great Effect 


Generally admitted to be one of the 
smartest things that has emanated from 
a British advertising agency is the. effo rt 
to boost the sales and consumption of 
mustard, run by S. H. Benson, Ltd 
London. rs .. 

The scheme was originated by Os 
wald Green, M. A., a director of Bent 
son’s, and made its first appearance on 
the hoardings, and on the panels of motor 
omnibuses in the large cities with th 
question in large black letters: > “Hag 
You Joined the Mustard Club.” Well 
known eating houses im London carried 
the announcement “This is a branch: ot 
the Mustard Club.” Written and dis- 
played on the lines of a regular, “public 
issue” advert, the financial page of some 
of the dailies a week or two later car 
ried a semi-humorous advertisement an- 
nouncing the directors, etc., of the Mus 
tard Club, and this was followed by th 
report of a fictitious court case in whi 
the directors of the “Club,” charged wil 
“undue mystification,” were ordered t 
make public announcement of their in 
tentions by Oct. 29. Large spaces wer 
taken on that date to relate that th 
Mustard Club was open to everyone— 
all users or potential users of mustard 
and this is being followed by novel ad 
vertisements designed to create furthe 
interest. “| 


N. C. LEGAL RATES TOO LOW 


The National Editorial Association ha 
just sent a circular to newspapers i 
North Carolina showing comparisons ¢ 
legal rates in that and other state) 


is—High Quality Slug Composition. 


The Ludlow has speed, for it daily beats the deadline | 
in hundreds of daily newspaper composing rooms. It 
has versatility, for it produces from 6-point to full- @ 


width 72-point faces without mold or machine changes. 
It saves time, for there is no sorts hunting, no waiting 


for sorts to be cast, and no time required for distribu- 5 


tion of used forms. 


But climaxing its speed, its versatility and its econo- : 
my is—the day-in, day-out high quality of Ludlow slug- 
lines which can be cast new in sufficient quantities to 


print the biggest runs of ads and heads. Ludlow quality — | 
makes an irresistible appeal to those who want things 
done quickly—yet, done right. 


As an advocate of clean-cut and attractively 4 
printed pages—as a believer in the value of qual- ; ; 
ity typography for increasing advertising linage : 


—let us send you complete details of the value 
of the Ludlow for your plant. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago z 


San Francisco: 5 Third St. 
Atlanta: 41 Marietta St. 


LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION UP TO 72-POINT 


a 


New York: 63 Park Row 
Boston: 470 Atlantic Ave. 
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‘The Buffalo Times 


On Monday, Nov. Ist, started running its new battery of 
Goss presses which were purchased two years ago and_ 
which have been under the course of erection in the Times 
press room for the last four months. 


The battery extends straight through the Times building, 
one full cry block from Main to Washington streets, and 
consists of 16 units, with five high speed double folders, 
which admits of the presses being operated as five sextuples, 
four octuples, three decuples or in other combinations when 
necessary. 


These presses occupy the entire first floor and basement 
under it, of the new Times Building, which is 40 feet wide by 
200 feet deep, extends through from Main to Washington 
streets adjoining the regular Times Office building. 


The Times plant is now one of the most complete in the 
United States, and is equipped to print its papers with the 
speed and dispatch necessary to serve promptly and effi- 
ciently its large and growing clientele in Buffalo and sur: 
rounding territory, the new plant overcoming a press handi- 
cap under which the paper has labored for the past two 
years. 


THE. BUFFALO TIMES 


NORMAN E. MACK 
Editor and Publisher 
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PLANS to form a permanent associa- 


tion of New York advertising agen- 
cies will be discussed at a meeting to be 
held at the Advertising Club of New 
York, Nov. 22, under the auspices of the 
Newspaper Credit Managers Association 
of which W. B. Cozzens is chairman and 
Harold H. Keefe, secretary. 

In addition to possible organization of 
the agency association, purposes of the 
meeting are listed as follows: 

1. To provide a better means of check- 
ing credits. 

2. To supply more detailed and accu- 
rate credit information on all advertisers. 

3. To increase the agent’s profit. 


The name of the Britt-Schiele Advertis- 
ing Company, St. Louis, has been changed 
to Britt-Gibbs Advertising Company, fol- 
lowing the withdrawal of Seymour 
Schiele. Frank P. Gibbs continues as 
president. George H. McCormick, for- 
merly of the Houston (Tex.) Post and 
the McCormick-Van Demark Advertising 
Agency, Houston, has joined the agency 
as account executive. 


John L. Tait, formerly of the Fisher- 
Brown Advertising Agency, and more re- 
cently in the publishing business, has 
joined the staff of the D’Arcy Advertising 
Company, St. Louis. 


George D. Wiley, formerly president 
and general manager of Wiley, Dummer 
& Bevis, Inc., advertising agency in 
Miami, Fla., has announced the opening 
in Long Beach, Cal., of the George D. 
Wiley Company, at 414 Kress Building. 
The new agency will offer a commercial 
art service as well as general advertising. 

Associated with Mr. Wiley are Bernal 
E. Clark, formerly production manager of 
Wiley, Dummer & Bevis, Inc., who will 


AD-TIPS 


Aitkin-Jynett Company, 1516 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Sending out orders to some New 
York State newspapers for J. Frank Shellen- 
berger & Co., ‘‘Ment-O-Lic’’ Cough Drops, 
Philadelphia. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, 308 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Has received the account of 
Armour & Co., Chicago. This agency is also 
placing orders generally (copy to start in Janu- 
ary) for the National Carbon Company, 
Eveready, Columbia and 7111 Dry Cell Bat- 
teries, Cleveland. 

John W. Blake, Advertising, Proctor Build- 
ing, Yonkers, N. Y. Handling the accounc of 
William Henry Maule, Inc., Philadelphia. 

Critchfield & Co., 14 E. Jackson boulevard, 
Chicago. Again sending out orders to news- 
papers in various sections for the National Lead 
Battery Company, Radio Units, St. Paul, Minn. 

D’Arcy Advertising Company, Inc., Missouri 
State Life Building, St. Louis, Mo. Handling 
the advertising of the McQuay-Norris Manu- 


facturing Company, 2320 Cooper street, Sis 
Louis, Mo., Piston Rings, Pistons, Pins and 
Bearings, 


Dorrance, Sullivan & Co., 130 W. 42d street, 
New York. Placing orders with newspapers in 
various sections for the Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany, 316 Broadway, New York. 


Geo. L. Dyer Company, Inc., 285 Madison 
avenue, New York. Placing the advertising of 
the G. & J. Tire Company, 1790 Broadway, New 
York, tires and tubes. 

J. R. Hamilton Advertising Agency, 326 
Madison street, Chicago. Sending out orders to 
newspapers generally for the Thompson Malted 
Food Company, Malted Milk, Waukesha, Wis. 

Hicks Advertising Agency, 52 Vanderbilt 
avenue, New York. Placing the advertising 
account of Wm. Hendricks, Inc., Dresses, New 
York. 

Homman, Tarcher & Cornell, 25 W. 45th 
street, New York. Placing orders with some 
New York City newspapers for the National 
Canners Association, National Can Food Week. 


Chas. W. Hoyt Company, 116 W. 32d street, 
New York. In charge of advertising of the 
New York Lubricating Oil Company, Monogram 
Oil, 116 Broad street, New York. 

Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., 17 East 45th street, 
New York. Placing the advertising of P. Loril- 
lard Company, 119 West 40th street, New York, 
Tobacco products. Advertising~in» the foreign 


ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


Meeting Called for Nov. 22 to Form Association of New York Advertising 
Agencies—St. Louis Agency Changes Its Name—G. D. Wiley 
Opens New Firm in California 


act as head of the copy department ; and 
Eduardo C. Sandback, formerly with the 
advertising department of the Onyx 
Hosiery Company of New York, who 
will head the commercial art department. 


C. R. Lawson, for the past ten years 
advertising and sales manager of the 
Warner Industries, of Ottawa, Kan., has 
resigned to become associated with the 
Potts-Turnbull Advertising Agency at 
Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Lawson will be an 
account executive. 


R. F. Shults has joined the Joseph 
Richards Company, New York, advertis- 
ing agency, in charge of the newly in- 
augurated outdoor advertising department. 
During the past eight years, Shults has 
served as manager of the Atlanta, Ga., 
branch of the Thomas Cusack Company 
and as manager of the Rochester, N. YS 
branch of the General Outdoor Company. 

Don S. Tarvid has opened an advertis- 
ing agency under his own name in Chi- 
cago. He was at one time advertising 
manager of the Leiter Building Stores. 


The L. R.  Uhlenhart Advertising 
Agency and the M. G. Jonas Advertising 
Service, both of Los Angeles, Cal., have 
merged under the name of the Jonas- 
Uhlenhart Advertising Agency. 


The Stack Advertising Agency, Chi- 
cago, has changed its name to the Stack- 
Goble Advertising Agency. 


Clarke Ashworth, who after serving an 
apprenticeship on the Toronto Globe, was 
invited by Lord Beaverbrook to join the 
staff of the London Daily Express, has 
returned to Canada and joined the adver- 
tising agency of Campbell-Ewald, Ltd., 
Toronto. 


Janguage newspapers for. this company is placed 
by Louis Kram, Inc., 1440 Broadway, New 
York. 

Lord & Thomas, 247 Park avenue, New York. 
Handling the account of Beecham Estates, Ltd., 
Beecham’s Pills, 417 Canal street, New York. 


Myers, Beeson, Golden, Inc., Pershing Square 
Bldg., New York. Placing the advertising of 
the Watson Stabilator Company, ‘‘Mot-Acs’” Hot 
Water Heater for automobiles, 102 West~ End 
avenue, New York City. 

Nelson Chesman & Co., Pound Office Bldg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Now handling the adver- 
tising of the Good Grape Company, Beverage, 
Chattanooga. 

Olmstead, Perrin & Leffingwell, 250 Park 
avenue. New York. Sending out orders to 
newspapers in various sections for the Brown, 
Durrell & Co., Gordon Underwear, Boston, Mass, 


John O. Powers Company, 247 Park avenue, ° 


New York. | Placing the account of the Mum 
Manufacturing Company; 1106 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, ‘Mum’ deodorant. 


Wm. H. Rankin Company, Tribune Tower, 
Chicago. Placing the orders with newspapers 


Our Customers Write Our Ads 


Lawrence, Kansas, Daily 
Journal-World Says— 


“We have not only used our DUPLEX 
TUBULAR press for printing the JOUR- 
NAL-WORLD, but we use it for printing 
a magazine and some other forms of job 
printing.’’ 


DUPLEX 
PRESSES 


FOR ALL NEWSPAPERS 


Duplex Printing Press Co. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


1926 


in various sections for B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Zippers, Akron, Ohio, 

Redfield Advertising Agency, Inc., 34 West 
33d street, New York. _ Placing the account 
of the American Lead Pencil Company, 220 
Fifth avenue, New York, Venus Pencils, Blue 
Band Velvet Pencils and Unique Thin Lead 
Colored Pencils. _ 

Frank Seaman, Inc., 470 Fourth avenue, New 
York. Placing orders with newspapers in 
selected sections for R. B. Davis Company 
“Cocomalt’’, Hoboken, N. J. 

Alfred J. Silberstein, Inc., 116 W. 32d street, 


New York. Handling the account of Joseph 
Spector, Pianos, 1. E. 37th street, New York 
City. 


J. Walter Thompson Company, 244 Madison 
avenue, New York. Sending out orders to 
newspapers in selected sections for the’ U. (S. 
Rubber Company, “Globe Brand _ Rubber 
Arctics,”’ 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


Vredenburgh-Kennedy Company, 171 Madison 
avenue, New York. Placing orders with some 
New York City newspapers for the Carbo 
Septic Corp., 303 Fifth avenue, New York City. 

Young & Rubicam, 285 Madison avenue, New 
York. Again sending out orders to newspapers 
in various sections for the Coldak Corp., Electric 
Refrigeration, New York City. 


AMBROSE LAMBERT DEAD 


Ambrose Lambert, 50, member of the 
staff of the Boston Post, died at his Bos- 
ton home Nov. 15. He was at one time 
London correspondent of the New York 
Sun. During the World War he was 


in charge of the English Bureau of 
Public Information, handling publicity 
for the British government. After 


hostilities he went to Russia. to report 
operations of the Bolshevist army. He 
was said to have been the first newspaper 
man to publish interviews’ with Lenin 
and Trotsky. 


NEW PRESS ORGAN 


‘The first issue of the North Carolina 
Press, official organ of the North 
Carolina Press Association, with B. Arp 


“Lowrance, newly elected field secretary 


of the association, as editor, is fresh 
from the press. The publication will 
make its appearance monthly. 


Newspapers in North Carolina, it is 
stated, get only about one-third the legal 
rate paid in. other states. 


HOW WE 


THE PUBLISHER 


A newspaper publisher, located in a city within 


the so-called 50 


COAST CHAIN TURNS 
TO NEWSPAPERS | 


Safeway Stores Drop Free Circulai 
Idea When Vice-President Hears ~ 
Merits of Newspapers 
Told at Convention 


That another merchandising organi 
tion has become completely sold on ne 
paper advertising as opposed to house- 
house distribution of advertising is in 
cated by the abrupt discontinuance of 
Safeway Weekly, a free advertising news 
paper circulated by the Safeway Stor 
Inc., Los Anegeles, a chain of 500 g 
cery stores. 


The change was made due to the econ 
omic waste entailed in the distribution o 
225,000 copies of the paper weekly, a 
the public’s refusal to take kindly to im 
discriminately circulated advertising mai 
ter, even though styled a “paper.” 


Edward Dale, vice-president of Sa 
way Stores, came to the decision regaj 
ing such a change in advertising p 
cies, while attending the National C 
Grocers? Association at Buffalo. He y 
influenced by the talks and papers read 
the convention that pointed to the da 
press as the best medium for reaching 
public quickly. His telegram sent het 
reads as follows: ‘ 


“Safeway. Stores, Los Angeles: 


“Advertising papers and talks befor 
today’s session of the National Cha 
Grocers’ Association point unanimo: 
to newspaper advertising as our be 
medium for reaching the public quick 
and effectively. Suggest that arrang 
ments be made’ to use the newspapel 


for our full advertising program.” 


FIRE RAZES VIRGINIA WEEKLY 


Fire on the afternoon of Nov. 13 di 
stroyed the newspaper plant of the Hal 
fax (Va.) Record-Advertiser resultit 
in a loss of $11,000. 


; 
4 
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SERVE 


mile New York City trading 


radius, wanted to prove to national advertis- 
ers that his market is wholly independent and 
cannot be considered as a part of the New © 
York City market. i 


We were called in to prepare the campaign, 
and our survey showed that the people living 
in this: market are influenced in their buying 
only by the advertising columns of their local 


newspaper. 


The dealers are prosperous and 


have no fear of New York City competition. 
Therefore, national advertisers who wish to 
capture this market cannot depend on New 
York City circulation, but must advertise in 


the local dailies. 


We are ready to study your market and to pre-_ 
pare a campaign that will conclusively prove 
that it is independent of any surrounding mar- 
kets, and tie up its value with your newspaper. 


‘Tie Up Your Market With Your Newspaper” 


PUBLISHERS SPACE SELLING 
SERVICE 


49 West 45th St. 


Copy - Layout - 


New York City 


Art - Typography 
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ARE YOU GETTING YOUR 
SHARE IN 


How much would it be worth to you if 2,841 hardware dealers feature 
your product daily in their stores? Can you realize what your volume 
of sales in New York State alone will amount to if you can get these 
2,841 dealers to push your product over their counter day in and day 

out, 


You can not only win their co-operation but you can get them to work for and with you 
by advertising direct to the consumer and letting the 11,000,000 buyers in the Empire 
State know the merits of your product. 


The New York State hardware dealer is one of the most progressive merchants you will 
find in the retail field. He will readily co-operate with any manufacturer who has a meri- 
‘torious product and who is willing to show he has confidence in his product by advertising 
it in the daily papers to the consumer. , 


Here are 2,841 dealers. You can hire them with very little investment. Reach them 
through this group of daily newspapers. 


2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 
Lines Lines lation Lines Lines 


*New Rochelle Standard-Star. 7,976 

*The Sun, Now York 265,000 

jNew York Times 358,350 

*Amsterdam Recorder-Democrat A 5 ‘ +New 691,425 
tAuburn Citizen ; 5 5 " +New 290,534 
tNew York Herald-Tribune 343,716 

: +tNew 287,682 

et : { Buffalo Courier-Express ‘ 4 582,929 
uv, | Buffalo Courier-Express . . jtNew York Evening World 294,442 
**Buffalo Evening News 4 ; *Niagara Falls Gazetto 21,508 


fBuffalo Evening Times : é ‘ *Port Chester Item 4,695 
TBuffalo Sunday Times ’ 5 *Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise 12,974 
*Rochester Times-Union i 10,660 

*Syracuse Journal 64,910 

; 21,709 

*Gonova ,Datly™ Times te ciccctiaccrceds. oot (E) d d 18,220 
*Gloversville Leader Republican F ; 17,386 


; park Silat 
Cage ol achiral ** A, B, ©, Statement, March 31, 1926. 


+t Government Statement, March 81, 1926, 
*** Merged as Buffalo Courier-Express, June 14, 1926, 
+ Government Statement, Oct, 1, 1926. 
12,130 d 4 * A. B, C, Statement, Oct. 1, 1926, 
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sold in the y, 


WHAT THEY ARE SAYING 


RADIO’S PLACE IN ADVERTISING 


“6R ADIO has not replaced any existing force, nor do I believe it will ever 
replace any existing force. It will. amplify and complete the facilities 
that are already well established.” —-David Sarnoff, Radio Corporation of 


America. 
*% % : 


* 
NEWSPAPERS MUST ENLIGHTEN PUBLIC 


ser HE successful newspaper must have a purpose. ‘It must seek to enlighten 
the public by presenting true facts. It must seek to instill in its readers 
a love for the finer things of life. It must seek to inspire constructive work. 
To accomplish such purposes, the newspaper of today must have character.”’— 
Governor Ed Jackson of Indiana, before Indiana High School Association. 

# $ 3 


GLORIFYING TRIVIALITY 
“OUR greatest weakness in newspapers today lies in our tendency toward 
giving prominence to trivial matters because they will attract the super- 
ficial attention of the readers instead of allowing the proper emphasis to be given 
to the fundamentally important news~of the day.” —Roy L. French, Director, 
Department of Journalism, University of North Dakota. 
$ % % 


EMOTIONAL APPEAL BEST 


aT @ OLD facts alone do not accomplish the purpose of advertising. We do 

not believe that people are interested or buy goods through logic or pure 
reasoning. People are persuated through their emotions. Facts do not sell 
many goods. We try to stimulate interest 


Everett R. Smith, Hartford ‘Advertising Man, 
Mass. 


in an Address at Worcester, 


% % * 


WHY SPOIL GOOD COPY WITH POOR MATS? 


aie has always been a mystery to me why men will spend $50,000 to 
$100,000 on a single advertising campaign and, at the same time, permit 
the use of faulty mats which greatly detract from the effectiveness of their 
advertisements. It should be remembered that, even in a first-class mat, some 
of the detail is lost in recasting and that, unless every precaution is exercised to 
procure a deep, clean matrix, the result will be smutty and shallow.’’-—John 
P. Keating, mechanical superintendent, Milwaukee Journal. 
% % # 


TWO THINGS TO SELL 


ssJN selling national advertising the newspaper has two things of equal im- 
portance to sell to the advertiser. The first is the value to him of the 
market which it covers and the second is the extent to which it covers the market. 
In other words, what you are offering is not only circulation and influence of a 
medium, but also a place in which advertising can be done profitably.’’— 
William A. Thomson, director, Bureau of Advertising, American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 
5! % % 
ADVERTISING FORMS PUBLIC’S HABITS 

s\X/ITHIN the past 75 years we have found that the habits of the public 

can be controlled by advertising. Today most of our habits are being 
created and controlled by national advertising. No manufacturer can ever 
rest content, even though he may have created a nation-wide habit, unless he 
continues to dominate that habit by dominating advertising. If he loses control 
for a moment, someone else will come along and change that habit to the 
advantage of his own product.’”’—Everett R. Smith, advertising manager, 


Fuller Brush Company. 
% % % 


“BOOSTING” 
se HE word ‘boost’ is:the most seductive word in the newspaper vocabulary 


and should be eliminated forthwith. In the good old days the town pack — 


horse was not expected to: give anything like money. He could give of his space 
and heavy drafts were made on it. Now when there is a community enterprise 
under way, the editor’s check is a8 good asthe banker’s, and sometimes larger. 
But after the merchant has contributed money, does he also throw in a bolt of 
cloth? Does the dentist pull a tooth? Does the doctor extract a tonsil? No, 
their money contribution relieves them from further obligation. But the editor! 
He must in addition to his cash, give lavishly of his stock in trade, every inch 
of which is costing him 40 cents. If this is heresy, bring on your lighted 
fagots.”—C. L. Hobart, president, Missouri Press Association. 
Sim ga # 


THE GREAT PRESENT 


ae) URS is one of the most absorbing and interesting of all professions, first . 


because it treats of the great present. which Pascal finds sorely neglected, 
and, second, because of its limitless opportunities for responsible public service. 
To dig patiently for the truth and then to tell the truth clearly, fearlessly and 
fairly; to narrate the events of life, seen and heard, whether they be beautiful, 
disappointing, surprising or extraordinary; to expose without passion the prob- 
lems which confront humanity; to uncover turpitude and injustice—such is the 
task of the press which should spread the light.”—Joseph E. Sharkey, Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent, speaking before Press Congress of the World at 


Geneva. 
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by using emotional appeal.’’— 
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Has the greatest 
| electrical Power Pool 
in the world — 


Although Illinois has but 6% of the country’s popu- 
lation, it has 9% of the electric consumers. The inter- 
connected electric systems of Illinois operate more 
than 7,000 miles of high voltage transmission lines 
which extend into practically every county in the 


State. 


In 1925 electric generating stations in Illinois had an 
aggregate capacity of 2,364,000 horse power. 1,487,670 
customers used the central station company’s power. 
225,000 investors are interested in Illinois’ gigantic 
industries and 73% of the homes in Illinois are wired 
for electricity. 96% of Illinois’ electricity is gener- 
ated from coal mined in Illinois. 


These indisputable facts are convincing evidence of 
“the richnéss of Illinois as a market. What a field it 
Offers for-electrical appliances.. How can any adver- 
tiser fail to take advantage of this market? or 


“> Let these newspapers assist you. 


Rates 


f for for 
2,500 10,000 
; Circulation . Lines Lines 
+;Aurora’ Beacon-News.........-- (E) 18;973:- 07 07 
+Chicago Herald & Examiner....(M) 385.270") oonemmanD 
+Chicago Herald & Examiner....:(S) | 1,153;360. 1.10 1.10 
++Chicago Daily Journal......... (E) 123,469. .26 24 
*Evanston ‘News Index.........++ -, (E) 7,631 04 04 
*Freeport Journal-Standard~ .....(E) “9,545 045 = 045 
*Joliet Herald News.........+++: (E) 19,644 07 .07 
*Mattoon Journal Gazette....-....(E) 5,836 04 ~.04 
*Moline Dispatch ..........+-- +3 (E) 12,048 05 05 
*Monmouth Daily Review Atlas. :.(E) 5,338 035 =.035 
*Peoria Star .......- (S) 23,050 ~ (E) 30,429 .085 07 
tRock Island Argus........--: 2K) Ania Lhittesaee Oo ees 
*Waukegan Daily Sun........ owe at) 5,348 “203 03 


++Government Statement, Oct. 1, 1926 - 
#4. B. C.'Statement, Oct. 1, 1926 
+Government Statement, March 31, 1926 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Booth Newspapers Hold Classified Meeting at Saginaw, Mich.—‘Christmas 
Shoppers Note Book’’—Changes in N. Y. Graphic’s 
Department 


SUBJECTS concerning the writing of 
copy, the building of classified adver- 
tising in all its branches, and the detail 
work of handling transactions, were on 
the program of a recent meeting of the 
classified advertising directors. of the 
Booth Newspapers held at. the plant of 
the Saginaw (Mich.) News Courier. 
_ The meeting was conducted by John 
H. Tovey of the Basil L. Smith System. 
Addresses were made by A. R. Trea- 
nor, manager of the Saginaw News 
Courier; J. R. Taylor, Flint Daily Jour- 
nal; E. T. Lockhart, Grand Rapids 
Press; C. M. Bennett, Muskegon Chron- 
icle; W. J. Babb, Saginaw News Cour- 
‘ier; Briggs Beurmann, Ann Arbor 
Times News; G. D. Chrow, Jackson 
Citizen Patriot; Frank Becker, Flint 
‘Journal; and Mr. Hudson, Bay City 
Times Tribune. | 
- Basil Smith*in a message to the meet- 
“ing said in part: 

' “The classified worker is the connect- 
ing link between the public and a newly 
-developed public utility which-has won. 
' for itself a place in that group of services 

which includes the telephone, the ‘tele- 
graph and the street railway. As we 
expect exact and skilled service from the 
employes of these later -utilities, so- the 
‘public has a right to expect from classi- 
fied advertising workers the same intelli- 
gent understanding and knowledge of 
‘practice in this particular field.. It 1s to 
jthis end that-all of our efforts in train- 
‘ing must finally be directed. ~~ 
_ “When we think of holding new busi- 
mess brought into the medium, we think 
jactually of only one thing—and that one - 
‘thing is the producing of results for 
‘these new advertisers. It is to this end 
‘that we insist upon proper classification 
and indexing, clean columns and _ full 


description copy. When we have seen 
to these features of a classified medium, 
we have done the most needed thing for 
the permanent development of new busi- 
ness.” 


The Memphis Commercial Appeal has 
announced “The Christmas Shoppers’ 
Notebook” as “a new, unique and easy 
Christmas shopping plan that Memphis 
merchants have provided to make Christ- 
mas shopping as easy for you as pos- 
sible.” 

“No need to run all over town to find 
what you want,’ the notice to readers 
continues. “Just turn to ‘The Christmas 
Shoppers’ Notebook’ in the Commercial 
Appeal classified ads and there you will 
find Christmas suggestions ‘for her, for 
him, for the home and dinner and dec- 
oration.’ ” 

To interest merchants in buying classi- 
fied space under. the notebook classifica- 
tion, a series of effective promotion ad- 
vertisements have been produced for pub- 
lication in display space. 

“It’s so much easier to select gifts the 
classified way than to walk for miles” 
is the burden of ballyhoo. 


William F. Metz, classified advertising 
manager of the New York Evening 
Graphic, has reorganized the classified ad- 
vertising department of that newspaper. 
He announced the following additions to 
the staff this week: _ 

Arthur Nottenberg, J. R. Jacoby, E. 


_G.-Starck,.G. R. Thompson, W. E. Perk- 


inson, Harold Suttcliffe, Thomas Fay, 
all from. the New York American; J. C. 
Bitoff of the New Vork Evening Tele- 
gram; Haddam Thomas of the New 
York Herald Tribune, and J. Sanders of 
the National Advertising Agency. 


NEW PLANT ADDITION 


‘Buffalo Times Occupies Adjoining 
Building —16 Press Units Installed 


The Buffalo Times has.just moved into 

its expanded building, the company hav- 
‘ing occupied an adjoining building ex- 
‘tending from Main through to Washing- 
ton street. The editions of .Nov. 14 were 
‘published from the new headquarters. 
‘Sixteen high speed, low construction 
Goss press units have been installed. 
_ The editorial staff has been’ moved 
‘into the remodeled building which: also 
houses the new press room. The newly 
occupied building is seven stories high, 
40 feet wide and 200 feet deep. Offices 
in the old Times building have been 
given over to quarters formerly occupied 
‘by departments which have been moved 
into new surfoundings. 


Plans for the expansion have been un- 
der serious consideration since a disas- 
trous fire visited the Times plant on Jan. 
18, 1920, causing a loss of nearly $1,000,- 

Increased circulation and greater 
advertising volume have made publication 
difficult for two years or more, and have 
forced the expansion which is now in 
the process of completion. 


A new composing room will be ready 
for use by the end of this month having 
been equipped at a cost of more than 
$50,000. W. E. James will be superin- 
tendent of the new room and will have 
a working force of 85 men. 


A. N. P. A. TO MOVE 


___ The two new service departments, me- 
chanical and. traffic of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, now 
located on the sixth floor of 270 Madison 
avenue, New York, will move to offices 
“adjoining the headquarters office on the 
Sth floor of the same address on May 
i. L. B, Palmer, manager, announced 
this week: - orca aan : 


NEW YORK PUBLISHERS NIP 


HOCKEY BALLYHOO 


(Continued from page 5) 
Se ee ae | 


“We don’t give much space to advance 
hockey releases, treating the sport only as 
news,” he said. “All professional sport 
should be judged on its news value.” 

Julian S. Mason, editor-in-chief of the 
New York Evening Post, said he did not 
consider that professional sport was over- 
played by the newspapers. 

Few deny that press agentry and circus 
ballyhoo is the life blood of the promoters. 
James W. Jennings, New York Evening 
Graphic, who declares one of his pet 
hobbies is “pricking pretty tales of fiction 
designed to bunk the dear old public,” 
seized on the announcement this week that 
Gene Tunney might desert Tex Rickard 
and fight for Humbert Fugazy and in- 
formed his readers it was simply part of 
the “ballyhoo extraordinaire” to boost box 
office receipts for Tunney’s vaudeville act 
which opens at Youngstown, O., Nov. 22. 
Tunney is going on the stage for a period 
of 15 weeks at the rate of $7,000 per week. 

“How well the Tunney press bureau is 
doing its stuff may be judged by the fact 
that one week from Tuesday, the very 
day that Gene appears on the stage in 
New York, he will have another confer- 
ence with Fugazy at the Hotel Astor, 
after which the champion will give a 
dinner to. newspaper men and tell them 
something that will warrant headlines and 


send the crowds to the theater where 


Tunney will appear,’ Jennings wrote in 
the Graphic of Novy. 18 : 

“Just a few weeks ago Tunney tendered 
a dinner to the press and in a speech said 
he would fight for Rickard. Now. it’s 
Fugazy, tomorrow it may be Lew Ray-. 
mond and Jimmy Ambrose. 

“We may expect all sorts of sensa-' 
tional reports from Tunney until the 
vaudevillevact, ends? oat 7 07 
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Wins National 
Recognition 


HE Imperial Plus Metal Plan now has 
a National Recognition as the stand- 
ard method of caring’ for type metal. 


The use of the Plus Plan has become 
so widespread that a visit to almost any 
newspaper plant will find ‘the Plus Plan 
at work. In many cities the Plus Plan is 
in every newspaper plant. Regardless of 
other differences they unite in their approv- 
al of this method of keeping type metal 
up to its highest efficiency. 


The Plus Metal Plan has met with the 
approval of both the stereotyping and the 
composing rooms of thousands of news- 
papers. It is employed by village weeklies 
and metropolitan dailies with equal success. 


The Plus Plan has won this National 
Recognition because it is the most reliable 
and economical method known for keep- 
ing type metal in A-1 condition at all times 
and adding years of life to the metal. Ifyou 
are not depending upon the Plus Plan, by 
all means send and get a copy of the Plan. 


IMPERIAL TYPE METAL CO. 


Manufacturing the following metals: 


LINOTYPE MONOTYPE INTERTYPE STEREOTYPE 
ELROD LUDLOW ‘LINOGRAPH THOMPSON 
Philadelphia Cleveland New York Chicago 
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HARRY E. FIRST ~*" 


Former President of International Cir- 
culation Managers Assn., Dies 


Harry E. First, 65, former circulation 
manager of the Cimcinatt Enquirer and 
later with the Methodist Book Concern, 
died Oct. 27. He had been in ill health 
for three years, and only on rare occa- 
sions had he been able to engage 1m 
active work during this period. 

Mr. First was born. in Hoopston, Il, 
and educated at Valparaiso University. 
He came to Cincinnati when a young 
man and entered the Railway Mail Serv- 
ice. He remained with the mail service 
for a number of years. In 1895 he was 
appointed assistant superintendent of the 
Gfth division of the railway mail service. 

He resigned this post in 1904 to take 
charge of the circulation department of 
the Enquirer. In 1910 he was elected 
president of the International Circulation 
Managers Association. ; 

Mr. First remained with the Enquirer 
until 1916, when he resigned to become 
director of circulation of the Methodist 
Book Concern publications. ’ 

Besides his wife, Mr. First is survived 
by eight children. 

“Harry E. First played the game of 
life on the square,” ,. Ge Kiloecker; 
present circulation manager of the En- 
quirer, said in tribute. “Never in the 
14 vears that I was associated with him 
on the Enquirer did he ask any employe 
of his department to take an unfair ad- 
vantage of a competitor. He was a true 
and loving father to his large family. He 
sacrificed business opportunities in order 
to keep his home intact. No sacrifice 
was too great to make for his family.” 


JAMES O. WINSLOW 


President of Yonkers (N. Y.) States- 
man Dies After Fall from Horse 


James O. Winslow, president of the 
Yonkers (N. Y.) Statesman, died Sun- 
day morning, Noy. 14, of heart failure 
following a fall from a horse which he 
was riding. His mount stumbled and 
he was pitched forward, but broke the 
fall by throwing his arms about the 
horse’s neck. He remounted, assuring 
friends who were with him that he was 
unhurt, but a moment later toppled from 
the saddle. 

Mr. Winslow was a graduate of 
Cornell University and began newspaper 
work on the old New York Herald when 
James Gordon Bennett was in control. 
During the war he was a lieutenant in 
charge of Naval Communications in New 
York City. After the war he became 
connected with the Morris Plan bank in 
New York. About five years ago he be- 
came part owner of the Mount Kisco 
(N. Y.) North Westchester Times, and 
later became associated with J. Noel 
Macy in the formation of County Pub- 
lishers, Inc., which controls the Yonkers 
Statesman, Tarrytown Daily News, Os- 
sining Citizen-Sentinel, and the Port 
Chester Daily Item. 

Interment was ‘at Ithaca, N. Y. 


Obituary 


(GEORGE H. SEWALL, 67, vice-pres- 
ident of the Carthage (Mo.) Press, 
and brother of W. J. Sewall, president of 
the company, died in that city on Nov. 14. 
He published the Virden (Ill.) Reporter 
for 15 years before going to Carthage 27 
years ago. Burial was in Carthage. 


J. Max Courter, 38, member of the 
Houston (Tex.) Press staff and formerly 
a reporter on the Arkansas City (Kan.) 
Traveler staff died recently following an 
operation. 

WiLttIAM WHITSON WorKMAN, 49, 
manager of the Richmond district of the 
General Outdoor Advertising Company, 
died Noy. 11 in a Richmond hospital after 
an illness of five weeks. 


Louts A. LEONARD, 81, a veteran news- 
paper man of Cincinnati, died at his.home 
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there a few'éars ago following a para- 
lytic stroke. Mr. Leonard formerly was 
on the editorial staff of the Times-Star. 

Henry B. Bess, 68, collector of the 
Peoria (Ill.) Star the last five years, 
died of a heart attack Nov. 9 

J. F. Satrerwuire, 78, father of Lee 
and Ed Satterwhite, editors of the 
Wortham (Tex.) Journal, died Nov. 10. 

Jor: F. LaCrorx, 59, of Worcester, 
Mass., for 44 years a compositor for the 
Worcester Telegram, died Nov. 13 at the 
Union Printers’ Home at Colorado 
Springs, Col., where he went last August 
for his health. 

FraNK CARPENTER, 56, editor of the 
Estherville (1a.) Democrat, died sud- 
denly Nov. 6 in Chicago where he was 
undergoing treatment following a nervous 
collapse three months ago. Mr. Carpenter 
had been associated with the Democrat 
40 years, starting as an apprentice and 
later becoming editor and publisher. 

Epwarp C. CuLLtnan, former sporting 
editor of the Rochester (N. Y.) Herald, 
died recently and was buried in Geneseo, 
N. Y. Cullinan became secretary of the 
Rochester International League baseball 
team after leaving the Herald. 


Miss Lota BarTHOLOMEW, 30, an em- 


ploye of the advertising department of 


the Wichita (Kan.) Eagle, died Nov. 11 
following an operation. Miss Barthol- 
omew was employed in the classified de- 
partment. 


Hersert A. Kenny, Boston attorney 
and former newspaper man, died at the 
Boston City Hospital Nov. 9, following a 
heart attack. One of the most widely 
known attorneys at the Massachusetts bar, 
Kenny was formerly an editorial writer 
on the Boston Herald and secretary to 
John H. Holmes, then publisher. He was 
also for several years a reporter on the 
Boston Post and secretary to the late 
Edwin A. Grozier, publisher. For a time, 
he was secretary to the late Richard 
Harding Davis, war correspondent and 
author. 


A. B. GreEeson, manager and part 
owner of the Salt Lake Mining Review, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, for about 20 years, 
died at his home last week at the age of 
66. Mr. Greeson was born in Indiana and 
came to Salt Lake City in 1890 as cir- 
culation manager of the old Salt Lake 
Times. He was later advertising manager 
of the Salt Lake Tribune. 


NEWS MAN PLEADS GUILTY 


Gerald Dwyer, 27-year old copyreader 
formerly with the Brooklyn Eagle, 
pleaded guilty of manslaughter in the 
first degree, Nov. 17, before Judge 
Morris Koenig of General Sessions 
Court, New York, and will be sentenced 
Noy. 24. He will receive from 10 to 
20 years. On Oct. 3 he shot and killed 
Joseph Ruffner, a copyreader of the 
Bronx Home News. 


DAILY MERGES RADIO STATIONS 


WEBH and WJJD, two of Chicago’s 
radio stations, have been banded together 
in the presentation of programs under the 
direction of the Chicago Herald & Ex- 
aminer, Heretofore both stations have 
shared the same wave length on an hourly 
basis, but under the joint operation by the 
newspaper the hours are flexible and all 
features developed by the Herald & 
Examiner, as well as the musical aggre- 
gations of the Edgewater Beach Hotel and 
the Palmer House, can be put on the air 
for unlimited periods at any time. 


URGE COMMERCIAL UNITY 


Thirty members of the Publicity Club 
of Dublin journeyed to Belfast on Nov. 
3, as the guests of the Ulster Advertis- 
ing Club, and were welcomed by the 
Lord Mayor of Belfast, who said he 
would like to see all Ireland united in 
at least the commercial sense. This plea 
was echoed in the speeches at the lunch- 
eon that followed the civic welcome. 
Sir Robert Baird, D. L., proprietor of 
the Belfast Telegraph and president of 
the Belfast club, presided, and in a speech 
said he hoped the function would become 
an annual affair. 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 


The first requirement 


of holiday etiquette 


HE use of Christmas Seals is more 
than the correct thing to do. It is. 
the right thing to do. 


In a few short years, the organized 
health work of the Tuberculosis Associa- 
tions has helped to cut the tuberculosis 
death rate by more than half. This 
work is financed by the sale of Christ- 
mas Seals. 


At the head of your Christmas list, 
write “Christmas Seals.” Buythem. They 
bring to you the pleasure of unselfish 
generosity. They bring health and happi- 
ness to many. Buy Christmas Seals first 
—and then seal every letter, parcel, and 
holiday Greeting Card with these holi- 
day health seals. 


THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


SOLID NEWSPAPERS RISE FROM 
MERGERS 


(Continued from page 3) 


stimate of the value of the respective 
roperties was accepted without ques- 
on. The new company was formed, 
1¢ papers brought under one roof, the 
rincipal belligerents among the man- 
yement pacified or sent on their way, 
le rate card adjusted, and the papers 
‘e back at their business of watching 
le city rather than each other. And 
cidentally, dividends are being earned 
jon the new company’s stock. 
Probably the classic among all mer- 
rs of recent years is that arranged in 
ittsburgh four years ago. At (that 
me, as most Epiror & PuBLISHER 
aders recall, Pittsburgh had four eve- 
ng and three morning papers, five of 
em having Sunday editions.  Pitts- 
irgh publishers for years have found it 
Sy to co-operate on questions of mutual 
terest and it is probably the only city 
the country where the business before 
em could have been done as they did 
Trade in the steel country was not 
9 good in 1922 and early in 1923 and 
th four evening, three morning, and 
e Sunday newspapers fighting for the 
siness that was destined to Pittsburgh, 
least one and probably all of the 
pers would receive a smaller share 
an was necessary to support them as 
sy liked to be ‘supported. 
The owners of the several newspaper 
oups canvassed the situation. Here 
is the Post, morning and Sunday, and 
> Sun, evening, a closely-held, well-knit 
ganization. Its operations were profit- 
le and it represented the Democratic 
‘suasion in a region where Democratic 
pers were scarce. Here was the Press, 
ning and Sunday, a popular journal 
th the largest individual circulation and 
“years one of the leaders in advertis- 
; linage throughout the country. Here 
s the Gazette-Times, morning and 
nday, and the Chronicle-Telegraph, 
ning, profitable, well-financed,. and 
resenting the conservative Republican 
wpoint. 
n any arrangement of the cards, these 
e€ organizations were fated to live. 
Jn the other hand was the Dispatch, 
old and distinguished morning and 
nday paper, with an excellent past but 
unprofitable present, and the Leader, 
ming and Sunday, with a history of 
eral ownerships and a curious reputa- 
n in which praise for fighting a cour- 
ous battle for public good mingled 
r and anon with general and un- 
wen charges of venality. 
30th of these papers had A. P. mem- 
ships, a news service which was de- 
sd by at least one of the prospective 
vivors. 
Their sale was arranged to the group 
ned above. The old A. P. member- 
ps were cancelled and one of the non- 
mbers was granted a new membership. 
€ other non-member declined to ac- 
€ to some of the conditions stipulated 
the Associated Press. The machinery, 
not the real estate, of the Dispatch 
| the Leader was taken over and 
1er used or sold by the purchasers. 
*roofs of the circulation lists of both 
ers were distributed simultaneously 
each of the purchasers and a grand 
amble ensued with all of the old rules 
inst sampling and other profit-cutting 
ctices temporarily suspended. 
gal advertising contracts requiring 
nediate performance were assumed by 
purchasers, but no other current ob- 
itions were taken over. When the 
t settled, Pittsburgh had two morning, 
e Sunday, and three evening news- 
ers, and subsequent attempts to es- 
lish new dailies have been either | 
ttive or quickly unsuccessful. 
ee a transaction has no parallel 
Where in American journalism, but 
fe are numerous examples of less 
stic “clean-ups.” 
fr. Munsey’s charge through the New 
‘ City field is recent enough to be 
embered by all. 


Mr. Munsey step- 
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ped into the New York field to stay in 
1912, when he bought the Press, a mor- 
ning and Sunday paper. The Press had 
a smaller format than the other morning 
papers, though it was a “standard” 
paper, and a piquant concise style of 
news editing that attracted a compara- 
tively small and discriminating group of 


readers. It was Republican until Mr. 
Munsey substituted the Bull Moose 
antlers for the elephant’s ears. The 


Sun was also of the Republican tradition 
when Mr. Munsey purchased it in 1916 
and produced from the merger the “Sum 
and the Press,’ which shortly afterwards 
became “The Sun.” The Evening Sun, 
also included in the purchase, was un- 
affected. The Press membership in the 
A. P. was transferred to the Sun, which 
for years had fought a losing battle in 
the news service field. 

Four years later Mr. Munsey captured 
the Bennett newspapers—the Herald, 
Telegram, and Paris Herald. After sev- 
eral experimental weeks, Mr. Munsey 
somewhat consolidated his numerous pos- 
sessions, merging the Morning Sun into 
the Herald and changing the name of 
the Evening Sun to that of its older 
morning partner. The Telegram fol- 
lowed its accustomed path untouched. 

Then in 1923, Mr. Munsey startled 
Park Row by purchase of the Globe. It 
was immediately merged with the Sun, 
which at last received evening A. P, 
service. Six months later, in January, 
1924, Mr. Munsey bought the Evening 
Mail and merged it with the Telegram. 

Two months later after a series of 
“buy or sell” negotiations with the 
owners of the Tribune, he sold his 
Herald to them in March, 1924. 

He had in his operations in New York 
spent $20,000,000. He had wiped out 
the Press, the Sun and the Herald as 
morning paper entities, and the Globe 
and Mail as evening paper competitors 
of his Sun and Telegram, and after the 
sale of the Herald, he announced that 
he had completed the task he had set 
out to do—the elimination of wasteful 
and uneconomic conditions in the opera- 
tion of newspapers and the purchase and 
sale of advertising space. 

It is still too early to say whether 
events will permit Mr. Munsey’s judg- 
ment to be the last word on that subject. 

The advent of three tabloid news- 
papers, two in the morning, and one in 
the evening field, during Mr. Munsey’s 
maneuvres have created a new situation. 
More than a million and three quarter 
people daily buy these exponents of 
the new journalism, which hardily ex- 
isted when Mr. Munsey bought the 
Herald. Some of these daily tabloid 
buyers have no doubt come from the 
ranks of those. who formerly read or 
would now read a standard-sized paper, 
but the circulation totals of the old 
papers show no shrinkage that can be 
traced to the tabloid invasion. 

The generally accepted theory is that 
the tabloids have discovered a great body 
of people who formerly read no news- 
papers and who find the picture papers 
an easy method of absorbing information. 

Another theory which has not yet had 
time for test is that people will “sradu- 
ate” from the tabloids to the standard- 
sized papers. Up to now the tabloids 
have counted their semi-annual gains in 
circulation in the hundred thousands 
while the standard-sized dailies have been 
content with the usual gains of the olden 
days, five or ten thousand increment a 
year. 

Yet, it cannot be said that Mr. Mun- 
sey’s operations paved the way for the 
tabloids, or made their task any easier. 
Only the oldest of the New York tab- 
loids is reputed to rank with the older 
papers as a profitable enterprise, and 
practically all of the older newspapers 
are on a far sounder economic basis than 
they were before Mr. Munsey “cleaned 
up the field.” It requires no gift of 
prophecy to predict that the last chapter 
has not yet been written. 

Another variety of “clean up” has been 
seen in recent years in several smaller 
cities, where competition between rivals 
has been sharp and expensive to every- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Do It, 
But Do It Right | 


The evolution of the dry mat since the 
first more or less crude American dry mat 
was produced twelve years ago by Wood 
Flong Corporation has now reached the point 
where the dry process has become standard- 
ized. 


The hit-or-miss theory that anyone can 
use a dry mat, and without proper prepara- 
tion, has been exploded. Concentrated 
study of the stereotyping art and of the part 
the dry mat must play in that art has enabled 
this Corporation to perfect a dry mat for 
each particular requirement. 


It is said that conditions concerning the 
printing of daily newspapers are, or should 
be, the same the country over. While it is 
true that all can use the same make of print 
paper, of presses, if necessary, and that all 
can and should use Autoplates, it is not true 
that all can stereotype successfully with the 
same grade of dry mat. 


We make four types of dry mats, one of 
which will fit your conditions ideally, and 
furthermore we can offer you the services of 
trained experts to coordinate your mechan- 
ical departments and teach your men in a 
few days things that would require many 
months to learn from experience, and at 
great cost and irritation to you. We offer 
also the only proper equipment for using dry 
mats—perfected after years of experimenta- 
tion. 


Go to dry mats—you must sooner or later 
—but don’t go until you are willing to go 
at it in the right way. 


WooD FLONG CORPORATION 
Stillwater, New York 
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body, including advertisers and readers. 

One situation, which may be regarded 
as unusually spectacular rather than typi- 
cal, arose in a mid-western city. Prior 
to the war, the city’s newspapers had 
gone along somnolently, neither having 
much loose change to rattle in its purse. 
One was a morning and Sunday issue, 
the other a six-day evening paper. After 
the war came the advertising deluge. The 
evening paper thought it saw a way to 
divert a bit more of the flood its way by 
establishing a Sunday edition. The 
morning paper retaliated by putting on 
an evening edition. 

Rivalry grew keener and keener and 
old hates that had been buried for years 
shook off their shrouds to get into the 
fray. ‘Circulation contests waged furi- 
ously with dinner dishes, pots ‘and pans, 
penny whistles, grand pianos and seven- 
passenger limousines being hurled pell- 
mell at the astonished citizens. 

National advertisers were promised 
everything but the freedom of the city 
in return for a 1,000-line contract. 

Wages skyrocketed, so did rates. 

Then came the 1920 deflation and the 
return of sanity. Advertisers began to 
count pennies and the newcomer evening 
and Sunday editions were looked at ask- 
ance. Income was down, but outgo con- 
tinued at a ruinous pace. After a few 
weeks, the publishers buried the hatchet 
and in the same cerements they wrapped 
the baby Sunday and the baby evening 
editions, leaving the field as it had been 
for years before. It was ‘an expensive 
spree, but it left no lasting headache. 

Consolidations of two established pro- 
perties operating at different hours of the 
day under one management and in one 
shop has been especially popular during 
the past five years and the double-header 
idea has won many publishers. Purchase 
by an evening paper of an existing morn- 
ing paper, or vice versa, is considered 
‘a more practical method of fully oc- 
cupying a field than is the establishment 
of a new daily in the opposite quarter. 
The latter method can point to its suc- 
cesses too, but it is less rarely attempted 
than the former. Surprisingly few ad- 
-herents are today found for the old idea 
of using money to start a new enter- 
prise rather than pour it into the vessel 
made and perhaps marred by another. 

No standard procedure or method can 
be described to cover all consolidations 
of this type. As a rule the new owner’s 
first concern is to eliminate duplication 
of work and expense. Circulation lists 
have to be checked for each of the papers 
to assure full performance of contract 
with all readers. Arrangements must be 
made to adjust differences in circulation 
rates and a combined rate evolved. 

The advertising rate card for the com- 
bination is usually set for the first few 
weeks at a point, say 20 per cent below 
the sum of the combined basic rates of 
the former individual papers, pending 
circulation adjustment. 

Then the publisher has to evolve his 
policy. Will he sell all advertising, na- 
tional, local and classified, for a° straight 
run through both editions? Will he sell 
only national for both editions? Will 
he sell classified for both editions? 

Can he sell local display arbitrarily 
through both editions, even though one 
goes far into the country beyond the 
daily range of the merchants’ delivery? 

Each publisher has to answer those 
questions for himself and it is to be 
doubted whether the experience of the 
man in Connecticut, would be of 
much assistance to the owner of a 
“double-header” in Kansas. The most 
general practice is to sell national and 
classified advertising to be run for a 
single charge in both editions. A com- 
paratively few publishers, and these al- 
most invariably having old established 
properties, sell all space at a_ single 
charge for both editions. The more 
usual idea in recent years is to permit 
local advertisers to advertise in either 
edition at a rate based on the circulation 
of the edition chosen. 

Another comparatively recent develop- 
ment among “double-header” operations 
‘is the result of strict cost-finding on the 
Sunday paper.. Some «publishers find that 
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their strong Sunday paper carries a weak 
six-day operation, but these are few. The 
more usual product of the cost-finding 
machine, with application of strictly pro- 
portioned manufacturing and capital 
charges to the Sunday paper, was that 
it was not paying full fare. 

It was bulky and expensive and did 
not carry a volume of advertising suff- 
cient to produce a profit. 

This has been met and in some cases 
overcome by a special rate to advertisers 
who use both the evening and the Sun- 
day editions on one contract. In fact 
some publishers refuse to quote a rate 
for either the morning or the evening or 
the Sunday edition separately. 

The advertiser buys either morning 
and evening, morning and Sunday, or 
evening and Sunday. Where the rate is 
fair to both buyer and seller and ade- 
quate service is rendered, this arbitrary 
rule will not be strenuously opposed by 
advertisers. The rule alone is not strong 
enough medicine to cure an inherently 
weak Sunday edition. 

A number of publishers have told the 
writer that a well managed and com- 
petently sold Sunday edition should pro- 
duce approximately 30 per cent of a 
newspaper’s ‘advertising revenue, but it 
is hardly safe to draw a general conclu- 
sion from that estimate. As stated above, 
some Sunday newspapers produce con- 
siderably more than 50 per cent of the 
weekly income. 

The number of mergers in recent years 
and their patent success appears to have 
exploded the belief that a proprietor in 
the long run gains little by attempting 
monopoly, for the reason that a given 
advertiser will spend only so much 
money with a given newspaper and that 
with the addition of a morning or an 
evening issue to his old property, the 
proprietor merely succeeds in splitting the 
income or adding to it inappreciably. 
That thought has been expressed in recent 
years by men of high standing in the 
business, but the evidence does not attest 
its truth. 

Success so far has attended the most 
ambitious effort for monoply to date in 
the newspaper field—the operation of 
two morning, two evening, and one Sun- 
day paper in Springfield, Mass. Since 
last January, the Republican and the 
News, morning and evening, and the 
Union, likewise morning and: evening, 
have been engaged in competition as 
keen in the editorial, news, advertising 
and circulation departments as they ever 
had before the ownership strings of the 
Union were .twined in the fingers of 
Sherman Bowles and his associates in the 
ownership of the Republican and the 
News. 

The only merger has been of the two 
Sunday papers and the establishment of 
a rate card covering all four editions if 
an advertiser wishes to buy his space that 
way. Separate forces are maintained 
throughout both establishments, and no 
attempt has been made so far to 1¢cou- 
cile their divergent editorial policies. It 
is the most interesting experiment in 
journalism that recent years have seen 


HOLLISTER 


Is Now Conducting 


Third Successive Circulation 


Campaign on Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 
paign 

Journal. 


Also Second Cam- 
on Columbus State 


WRITE OR WIRE 

Cc. B. HOLLISTER 
Care CLEVELAND PLAIN 
DEALER, CLEVELAND, O. 


Let Hollister Solve Your 
Circulation Problems 


and its development is being keenly 
watched throughout the craft. 

With the possible exception of Spring- 
field, it may be said that economic pres- 
sure, usually exerted by advertisers who 
felt that they were being overtaxed by 
the surplus of journals, has been the 
motive force of the post-war consolida- 
tions. Some of the recent mergers have 
reflected the desire of publishers to in- 
trench themselves impregnably against a 
business rainy day while the sunshine of 
prosperity permitted the expenditure 
necessary to buy out a competitor. 

Politics appears in a very few, where 
a man with ambition for office seeks a 
channel through the “bargain” purchase 
of a moribund property and later finds 
his only salvation to be the purchase of 
a strong competitor and its amalgama- 
tion with his first acquisition. That is a 
rare class and the one which usually 
vexes the advertiser with arbitrary rules 
and inequitable rates to pay the freight 
on a bad investment. 

Examining the situation in the large, 
little fault can be found with principles 
or their execution in the majority of ex- 
istent newspaper consolidations. Where 
monopoly has resulted, extraordinary 
efforts have been noted to serve all shades 
of opinion with impartiality. Advertisers 
have not been mulcted; in fact rates of 
most newspapers, consolidated or not, 
could not be reduced 5 per cent without 
disaster. 

Circulation methods, freed from the 
rowel of unbridled. competition, are 
sounder than they were a decade ago, 
and the advertiser is getting. far. more 
for his 60 cent dollar of today than he 
did for his 100 cent dollar in 1914. 

The consolidation wave has engulfed 


many a good newspaper which was a- 


boon to its community and a credit to 
its producers, but-it also has. taken from 
the scene most of the shysters, political 
pack horses, beggars and _ blackmailers 
which disgraced the profession and har- 
assed many communities. The net bal- 
ance is undoubtedly in the favor of the 
industry and the nation. 


VANDERBILT SUED 


Ralph, Former Los Angeles Manager, 
Seeks $150,000 Libel Damages 


(By Telegraph to Eptror & PuRBLisHErR) 


Los Awncetes, Nov. 18.—With $150,- 
000 as the damages sought, trial started 
yesterday in Judge Walton J. Woods 
court with Cornelius Vanderbilt Jr., as 
defendant and Edward J. Ralph, former 
director and executive official on Van- 
derbilt’s staff when the latter was pub- 
lishing, as plaintiff. 

The suit for damages is based on an 
‘article which was published in the May, 
1924, issue of a nationally circulated 
magazine which was purported to be an 
interview with Vanderbilt, in which he 
related his difficultiés in launching the 
Los Angeles Illustrated Daily News: 


Newspaper-Making in an 
Eventful Three-Quarters 
of a Century 


The New York Times published, in con- 
nection with its Seventy-fifth Anniver- 
Sary, on September 19, 1926, a 64-page 
rotogravure section, telling in text and 
beautifully reproduced pictures the story 
of The Times. 


This interesting section describes the 
modest beginnings and the handicaps 
under which a newspaper was produced 
in the early fifties, compared with the 
present-day machinery which enables 
The New York Times to print 8,000 
thirty-two page newspapers a minute. 


The section has now been bound in stiff 
black cloth covers, attractively lettered 
in gold. It is well worth preservation, 
particularly by all those connected with 
or interested in newspaper-making, 


Bound copies at 50 cents or un- 
bound at 10 cents each may be 
purchased at any office of The 
New York Times or ordered by 
mail by addressing 


75th Anniversary Department 


The New York Times 


- 907 Riso Sr. SAN FRAN 


Ralph contends that inference was gi 
in the article that he, Ralph, was ¢ 
of the employes dismissed who was_ 
ferred to as being guilty of treache 
and efforts to wreck the newspaper ple 
and destroy the enterprise. 

Vanderbilt did not appear persone 
in court, he was said to be in New Ye 
and was represented by Attorney Pa 
H. Valley, who contended that the 
was no cause of action as Vander 
was not the editor, publisher or ow 
of the magazine in which the intery 
appeared. The answer set forth 1 
the interview was oral and under C 
fornia laws did not constitute libel. 


BRITISH ADVERTISING COMMI 


The following have been appoit 
chairmen of the various committees 
the British Advertising Association 
the ensuing twelve months. Fina 
Lieut.-Col. E. F. Lawson, D. S. 4 
Vigilance: Mrs. Ethel M. Wood; 
Development: Sir Charles F. High 
Speaker’s Bureau, T. Day. i 


Itsa comedy! 
It’s a love drama! 
It’s a mystery! 
It’s a study of the 
psychology of : 
womenthatllmake ,jJiJia Pu 
husbands sit up who loves: 
and say: We Ms 
“My gosh, that 
sounds familiar!” 
Iv’ll make wives 
burst out: “Just 
like Mrs. Jones— 


exactly.” 


And it will make 
every reader puzzle 
through sixty 
chapters to learn 
where the money 
came from that 


descended upon 
the heads of 


“ 
“YHOSE 


LUCKY 
PULLENS / ” 
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—in the midst of 


of their neighbor- 
hood troubles. a we 
Built for her Boyli e 


newspaper use. 
Sixty chapters; 
beautiful photo- 
graphic art; a full 
line of excellent 
promotion material 

with daily synopsis. 
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;WSPAPERS BOOSTING 
SOUTH’S HIGHWAYS 


y Orleans Item-Tribune Completes 
irvey With Co-operation of Other 
Dailies—Brings Road Data 
Up to Date 


eading newspaper publishers in the 
thern States, including the border 
es of Missouri, Kentucky, Oklahoma, 
st Virginia and Maryland have co- 
rated with the New Orleans Item and 
rning Tribune in the preparation of 
irvey of Southern roadway and high- 
- conditions, James M. Thomson, pub- 
er, announced this week. 

_ separate article has been prepared 
n each of these states bringing up to 
» road building information on the 
re Southern highway system. 
ontributing publishers will have ex- 
ive release rights in their respective 
Ss. 

xplaining the scope and purpose of the 
es, Mr. Thomson says: “The idea 
this series occurred to me when on 
1iry we found that many of our own 
ple in New Orleans were in almost 
1 ignorance of the extent and develop- 
it of the Louisiana highway system. 
During the past year we have sent 
; out from our office to cover some 
00 miles of Southern highways. We 
nd many people of other Southern 
es densely ignorant of the wonderful 
dway development of the South, 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
omobilists of America for. the most 


t look pon ‘the South as°‘no man’s’ 


! from the tourist’s standpoint. 

The -states represented in this series 
‘spending this year upwards of a hun- 
d and fifty millidns of dollars on road- 
y building, and some of them have 
shed through highway systems far bet- 
than those of many Northern and 
stern sections. 

The South is really on the national 
rists’ map today but it does not realize 
t fact itself and consequently the coun- 
does not know it. 

The trouble is, of course, that the 
hway. systems are publicly built and 
aed, and not advertised. 

I believe that anyone who reads what 
South has’ already done and* what it 
scheduled to do in through highway 
ding will be more than repaid. for the 
e spent on these articles. 

A vast amount of work was neces- 
ily done by the publishers- preparing 
; series. It was contributed partly 
a courtesy in response to our request, 
| partly as a contribution to the spread 
information on Southern road develop- 
oi 

ublishers wishing proofs of the arti- 
; may have them free of charge by 
lication to him, Mr. Thomson said. 


‘ROYALTY VISITS DAILY 


Royalty viewed the plant of the 
tile (Wash:), Times, when the, Royal 
manian party was in that section of 
Northwest last week. Princes Ileana 
| Prince Nicholas of Rumania added 
their collection of mementoes of their 
» to the West slugs of type metal 
m the machines in the Times compos- 
rooms upon which their names had 
nm set by Mrs. E. C. Erickson, a lino- 
€ operator there. 
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FREEMAN DISCUSSES NEWSPAPERS 


Arthur Freeman, general manager of 
Gimbel Brothers, New York department 


- store, was the speaker Nov. 16 in the lec- 


ture course of the Advertising Club of 
New York. His address, on advertising 
in newspapers, was delivered at the Engi- 
neering Foundation, 29 W. 39th street. 


INSTALLS ENGRAVING PLANT 


The South Bend (Ind.) Tribune has 
just installed an engraving plant, which 
occupies part of the third floor of the 
Tribune’s three story brick building. 


BULK SALES AND PREDATE 
FIGHT LOOMS 


(Continued from page 7) 


ord as favoring a change in A. B. C. 
rules so that we can continue to make 
these bulk sales and still the advertiser 
will not be fooled. 

“My own opinion, and it may be 
thought to be an old-fashioned idea, is 
that bulk sales is bad business. I know 
that when merchants buy and distribute 
in large lots it is said to be good samp- 
ling at no cost. 

“My idea is that it is the business of a 
newspaper to advise advertisers that our 
circulation is confined to those readers 
who buy the paper and read it.” 

In reply Mr. Meigs stated that Mr. 
Thomason . assumed that advertising 
agents and advertisers “are more dumb 
than they really are.” 

“Having been in the agency business 
myself, I think I know what I am talk- 
ing about when I say there is not an ad- 
vertising ‘agent or manager in the 
country who doesn’t thoroughly under- 
stand the pre-date. The A. B. C. state- 
ment gives all the necessary facts and 
figures. There is no attempt to deceive 
either by A. B. C. or the publishers.” 

Mr. Meigs declared he disagreed vio- 
lently with Mr. Thomason regarding the 
value of advertising in pre-date editions. 

“There is no such thing as valueless 
advertising or valueless circulation,” he 
declared. 

In conclusion, Mr. Meigs expressed the 
opinion that the “principle of asking 
A. 'B. C, to regulate our business is 
wrong.” 

“We are getting on dangerous ground 
when we ask A. B. C. to regulate our 
business,” he said. “We are all glad to 
have A. B. C. do what it was organized 
to do, audit circulation. I firmly believe 
that in asking A. B. C. to change the 
rules on pre-date and bulk sales we are 
putting a foot in the door that may 
lead to all kinds of distasteful problems.” 

Mr. Thomason was on his feet imme- 
diately to answer the points made by Mr. 
Meigs. He declared he was not asking 
A. B. C. to regulate the newspaper busi- 
ness, he was asking. the publishers to 
carry on a clean-up from the inside. 

Charles H. Taylor, Boston Globe, also 
joined in the argument, emphasizing the 
bulk sales issue. 
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“The bulk sales. proposition is just 
starting,” he insisted. “It is small to- 
day. Even so it is a disgraceful affair, 
with papers scattered ‘all over the land- 
scape and dumped into the sewers. 

“The advertising agents may be as 
smart as Mr. Meigs would ‘have us 
believe, but I have seen considerable evi- 
dence to the contrary. The agents don’t 
read all the details in the A. B. C. re- 
port. I believe it is wrong that gross 
figures are used to sell advertising. It 
newspapers want to issue a_pre-date, 
let them. But make it perfectly clear 
that it is separate circulation and let’s 
not have it quoted in the totals.” 

Mr. Meigs asked the chair for an- 
other opportunity to speak and his re- 
quest was granted. The point he wished 
to raise was that the extra circulation 
afforded national advertisers in the_pre- 
date was justification for the differential 
existing between national and local rates. 

C. P. J. Mooney, Memphis Commer- 
cial Appeal, declaring he was speaking 
sub rosa, hurled sarcastic remarks some 
of which he later allowed the writer to 
quote. He accused Mr. Meigs of scat- 
tering his shots far from the target. 

“The main thing to be considered is 
that the publisher selling a pre-date is 
not selling a newspaper,’ he - said. 
Retioe it’s a mule or maybe a maver- 
ic ” 

He deplored the present era in pub- 
lishing when there is “a cash register on 
every floor and in every corner of our 
buildings.” 


ROGERS ATTENDS DAILY’S PARTY 


Will Rogers was the chief speaker at 
a dinner the Kiansas City Star gave Nov. 
16, for the farm boys and girls attending 
the vocational congresses at the Ameri- 
can Royal Livestock show in Kansas 
City, Mo. 


One thing that keeps Niagara Falls 
popular is man’s inability to paint a sign 
on them.—Publishers Syndicate (Chi- 
cago). 


Thorough Coverage in One of the 

World’s Richest Buying Centers— 

Coupled with the Ability to 
Produce Results 


Pittsburgh Gazette Cimes 
(Morning and Sunday) 
AND 


PITTSBURGH CHRONICLE TELEGRAPH 


(Evening except Sunday) 
These newspapers in News and Adver- 


tising have the confidence of their 
readers. 
Their readers have the power to 
purchase, 
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If Quality 


of circulation is your first consid- 
eration | 


Che £vening Star 
With Sunday Morning Editions 
Washington, D. C. 


will have your preference—same 
as it has the preference of prac- 
tically everyone in the National 
Capital. 

The Star’s circulation is home 
circulation—both quality and 
quantity—the kind that counts 
most with advertisers. 

N. Y. Office—110 E. 42nd St. 
Dan A. Carroll 
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Advertising our service 
from A to Z 
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PROGRESSIVE 
NEWSPAPERS 


now use our Complete 
Checking Proof Serv- 
ice as a simple and 
practical solution to 
their checking proof 
problems. 


eeoere ee sae eee 


The following is our 
“DPD” list of satisfied 
subscribers: 


Dallas, Tex.—Times-Herald 
Danville, Va.—Bee 

Danville, Va.—Register 
Davenport, Ia.—Democrat. 
Davenport, Ia.—Times 
Dayton, O.—Herald 

Dayton, O.—Journal 

Decatur, I1l_—Herald 
Decatur, Ill—Review 
Detroit, Mich.—F ree Press 
Detroit, Mich—News 
Detroit, Mich.—Times: 
Dubuque, Ia.—Times-Journal 
Dubuque, Ia.—Telegraph-Her. 
Duluth, Minn.—Herald 
Duluth, Minn.—News-Tribune 


¢ 


PROGRESS REPORT: 


During the past week 
we have had the pleas- 
ure of starting our two 
months’ trial test dem- 
onstration on the fol- 
lowing publications: 


Fall Mass.—Herald- 
News 
Little Rock, Ark.—Gazette 
Rochester, N.. Y.—Journal- 
American 
Syracuse, N. Y.—Post-Stand. 
Texarkana, Texas—Gazette 
Watertown, N. Y.—Times 


Watertown, N. Y.—Standard 


River, 


¢ 


The Advertising 
CHECKING BUREAUMnc. 


588 So. Clark St. ( Ge) 79 Madison Ave, 
CHICAGO XGBy NEW YORE 
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By MARLEN PEW ‘ 


PHOTOGRAPHING for the press is 
a hard trade and deserves greater 
honor than it has received. Camera men 
can’t dream their way through a newspa- 
per career—can’t bluff it out—can’t turn 
up late at an, assignment, borrow,a few. 
facts. from friendly bystanders. and, fill 
up the, gaps with guesses. The photog- 
rapher must actually face the substance 
in the news. His sensitized plate is a 
tangible record of his degree of efficiency. 
Most of his pictures are taken on the 
fly. Sunlight is the prime requisite in 
photography, but the press camera man 1s 
expected to return good prints, etchable 


because of nicely contrasting light and - 


shade, whether the sky be leaden or 
bright, time day or night, place the gloom 
of some hideous slum or the wide open 
spaces. We believe, professionally, that 
it is a social service to describe passing 
events in news columns, whether they be 
ugly or pleasant. ‘Truth shall. make 
them free’ is the theory. Because his 
descriptions are accurate, except when 
editors tamper with them, the photog- 
rapher’s average of service is high. In 
this day his offering is as valid as the 
written word in most offices. 
KK Be 

THE average man or woman shrinks 

from the camera, particularly when 
the news concerning them is unfavorable. 
It is a natural reaction. We have seen 
pictures in newspapers that seemed to be 
outrageous impositions. It is strange 
that people put up with these abuses of 
privileges as patiently as they do. The 
16-year-old daughter of a prominent New 
Yorker, on an occasion I vividly= recall, 
did» not want to be photographed as she 
paraded Fifth avenue on an Easter morn- 
ing and stuck her tongue out at the 
eamera just as the shutter clicked. Her 
picture in that attitude was spread be- 
fore the public with an impudent cap- 
tion. It labelled the little girl as a 
saucy imp, but she was really a charm- 
ing child who was not at all in the habit 
of sticking her tongue out at people she 
didn’t like. The picture was unjust. 
She was not a legitimate news subject, 
and was in her right to resent being 
snapped as a style mannikin. Dick Can- 
field, the gambler, smashed dozens of 
cameras in his day. George Perkins 
would run. But few people rebel. I 
have often wondered what I would do 
if I should get caught in some of my 
breaches of the peace and hear the hounds 
on my trail. In one of his plays Bernard 
Shaw. says of the guilty wretch who 
servilely submits to the noose: “At least 
he might give the chaplain a black eye.” 
I think I’d whack the first camera man 
who came my way, knowing that if he 
caught me smiling the caption would de- 
scribe me as impudently defiant, or if 
scowling, the cut-line would point out 
my hate, fear or sullenness, or if placid, 
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I should be held up as indifferent to the 
charge against me. Editors can make 
photographs lie like the devil, but photog- 
raphers can’t be blamed for that. Safely 
behind the barricade of the press 1 sym- 
pathize with the photographer in_ his 


work, and honor him for an amazing 


success. Privately, I'll knock his bloom= 
ing head’ off if he invades ‘my. privacy. 
OK Ok 

(THE magazine Liberty had a good 

piece last week about press photog- 
raphy, written by Joseph S. Jordan who 
gave the craft credit as men ot resource, 
ingenuity, expediency and nerye—espe- 
cially nerve. Yes, some of them have 
nerve, some gall, and some bravely do 
an honorable job. Mr. Jordan tells how 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan, father of 
the present head of the great international 
banking house, resented press photog- 
raphy, but does not say why. The truth 
is that Mr. Morgan suffered from a pe- 
culiar disease which caused an ugly en- 
largement of his nose. For this pathetic 
reason he avoided the camera. A snap- 
shot once taken of him as he passed 
through Wall Street was published. It 
seemed to magnify his disfigurement and 
greatly distressed him and his family. 
When Morgan came in from Europe, as 
did twice or thrice a year, all cameras 
were barred from the ship and I well 
remember an occasion when one photog- 
rapher who smuggled an equipment 
aboard a vessel to snap the financier was 
seized by members of the crew, while 
his valuable camera and plates were 
taken from him and thrown into New 
York Bay. The photographer threatened 
to bring suit, but my recollection is that 
his claim was settled by Morgan’s press 
agent. 

ek & 

MORGAN'S name was in every news- 

paper almost every day 25 or 30 
years ago and editors everywhere were 
anxious to have a recent picture of him. 
The portrait most often used was from a 
painting in which the artist had merci- 
fully discounted the abnormal proboscis. 
Reproductions of this painting were ob- 
tained in a curious manner. On his de- 
parture for Europe the painter announced 
in the Sunday art columns that he had 
just completed a portrait of the famous 
financier, but that it would not be put 
on exhibition. A newspaper photog- 
rapher went to the artist’s studio, hoping 
to get permission from the artist’s agent 
to copy the painting. He was met at 
the door by the landlady, soul of kindness 
and glowing with motherly pride in her 


EVIDENCE 


The October first Government Statement 
of the Tampa Tribune showed that the 
average daily increase in eiroulation of 
the Tribune over the preceding six 
months’ period was 


4053 


The second Tampa paper showed an 
average increase during the same period 


i 235 


Readers and advertisers in Tampa and 
the Tampa: trade territory are coming 
more and more to appreciate the merit 
of South Florida’s leading newspaper. 


The Tampa Morning 


Tribune 


S. C. Beckwith Special Agency ° 
Representatives in National Field 


studio lodger. She invited: the newspaper 
man in for a view of the “paititing and 
the wily photographer complimented it 
highly and asked permission to photo- 
graph it and give it the newspaper pub- 
licity it deserves. He would do it with- 
out money or price. The flattered lady 
in the wide apron grandly accepted the 
proffer. When the painter returned to 
America his public fame was made, but 
how he got on with Morgan, who hated 
newspapers and evidently had wanted 
this portrait for his private gallery, is 
not related. That it was hot is taken 
from the fact that the artist at first 
vainly attempted to recover the image by 
process of law ‘and then as vainly begged 
editors not to use it again. 
1 aug 


()NE day in a New York court-room, 

where photographs"had been forbid4 
den, I sawe‘aspeppy little Irish lad}! ‘em 
ployed on one of the dailies, calmly stand 
up and snap a picture of a witness on 
the stand and then walk to the window 
and throw out the camera. As a guard 
approached the boy mumbled something 
about his disgust at being unable to make 
pictures, adding that he might as well 
throw his camera away. The guard 
probably thought him nutty and ordered 
him out, without investigation. The pho- 
tographer was crazy like a fox. He had 
tossed his camera into a snow-bank where 
it was recovered by a confederate and 
taken to the office. An exclusive picture 
appeared, but the court paid no attention 
toni.” 

eek 

ONE bleak morning Donnie, our most 
_ valiant Knight of the Tripod, sneaked 
into the office 45 minutes late and locked 
himself in the dark-room. Donnie had 
been slipping for weeks. His mind was 
not on business. Some of us: knew it 
was “girl trouble.” Donnie had been 
our best man but at present was turning 
in the largest number of blanks, or prints 
out-of-focus, or views of people’s backs, 
or other faulty pictures per. assignment 
of any man on the staff. His indiffer- 
ence had reached the limit and the city 
editor called him forth and sentenced 
him in these words: “This is your last 
chance, Donnie. Henry H. Rogers, presi- 
dent of Standard Oil, is on the witness 
stand before a commissioner in the anti- 
trust suit down in Wall street today. 
There is no picture of Rogers, except 
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ZTE (i STE a 
that°Civil War chromo with the twirlii 
mustache and we want a new picture. 

get it, Donnie, or don’t come back ar 
more.” Poor Donnie looked out of tI 
window at a leaden sky. Defeat w: 
written all over him. He went to a r 
porter’s desk and scribbled somethin 
signing his name with a flourish. E 
folded it neatly and approached the des 
then turned, tore the paper into shred 
and dashed out with his camera, tripe 
and flash lamp. In about two how 
Donnie returned to the dark-room. VW 
heard him whistling in there. Weel 
had passed-since! we had heard Donn 
whistle. Donnie always whistled wh 
he was developing a first-pager. W 
didn’t disturb him,/but presently “the la 
trick :assistant city editor, whoshad ju 
starteds;his day, dashed:sin. ~*“Say,? 4 
demanded, “get a cameraman dowi! 
cover that explosion in Wall street 
We asked what explosion? “Why, son 
half-baked photographer set off < 


enormous flash at the Standard Oil hea: 


These two newspapers offer 
the most powerful all-day 
service in New York avail- 
able as a unit under a single 
contact. The 600,000 Dary 
Wor_p — Eveninc Wortp 
readers constitute a highly 
concentrated force to be reck- 
onéd with in any campaign 
designed to effect distribu- 
tion in Greater New York. 


Pulitzer Building, New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicagc 


N some cities, the “leading” 

newspaper may have merely 
a few hundred more circulation - 
than its competitor. The Press 
has 40,000 more net paid circu- 
lation in Pittsburgh than the 
other two evening newspapers 
combined—and 35,000 more net 
paid circulation in Pittsburgh 
than the other two Sunday news- 
papers combined. 
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DO YOU NEED 
A TRAINED MAN? — 


The Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza-— 
tion of college trained newspaper, 
magazine and advertising men, 
wants to help you find him 
The Bureau puts you in touch 
with experienced, energetic men 
—it saves you time by recom- 
mending only those who meet 
your requirements. " 

If you expect a vacancy, please | 
write Robert B. Tarr, Director, 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta 
Chi, P. O. Box 115, Pontiac, | 
Michigan. 


NO CHARGE TO © 
EMPLOYERS 


, the room filled with smoke, there 
sa panic anda fire alarm was turned 
-Henry H. Rogers now says he will 
“testify again as his life was imperilled 
{ the Commissioner is taking the case 
‘the Federal Court for instructions 
1- there's’ to be a warrant for the 
»tographer.” Just then Donnie 
erged from the dark-room, carrying 
dripping print on the palms of his 
ids, meek offering to the Great God 
ss. It was an excellent photograph 
Mr. Rogers on the witness stand, 
en suddenly and without permission, 
sympathetic friend of>Donnie’s named 
g O’Brien; having set off. the flash, 
t to help Donnie hold his good job. 
e Standard Oil lawyers did seek to 
-p Rogers -off.thestand on: the ground 
this “Hfe .was)in peril, but» the>court 
mit, listen.and Donnie was never mo» 
ted, although he took a few days off to 
fishing. 
Se Fk 


ILLY SHEPHERD tells a wonder- 
ful story of a photographer who 
nt up Sagamore Hill with him in a 
» to get the first interview with Theo- 
re Roosevelt after the’Colonel had re- 
ed to private life.* This camera man, 
be charitable, was a bit of a rough- 
ck, and noisily boastful of his fistic 
ility. Indeed, much of his normal con- 
rsation concerned his- enemies against 
1om he was forever making the most 
lent threats.° This irascible party felt 
at the world was pretty much against 
n and life was just one jam after 
other. “We were riding along in the 
all compass of an Oyster Bay station 
s,’ Billy relates, “discussing the job in 
nd. I told the photographer that the 
Monel. would probably look upon our 
sit as an intrusion, as on leaving Wash- 
ston he had expressly declared he 
inted complete rest and privacy at 
amore Hill and also hoped he had 
sed for his last newspaper picture. 
y companion then announced that he 
uld stay in the cab and snap Roose- 
It on the sly if I would engage him 
conversation and lead him into focus 
the camera. But I replied it would 
better to take a straight-forward 
urse and ask for the picture. The 
otographer did not concur. He in- 
ted that the way to get the picture was 
tr him to stay in the cab and snap 
90sevelt when he was off guard. Then, 
parlance which would impress my 
ugh and ready friend, I said: ‘You 
n’t know this guy Roosevelt. He don’t 
ce that sly stuff. He’s likely to do 
mething. I saw a steely glare come 
to the photographer’s eyes. A new 
lemy was after him. ‘He won't do noth- 
g to me, by God,’ he muttered. ‘Of 
uurse, he won't,’ I answered tactfully, 
r his ugly gesture frightened me a bit. 
{r. Roosevelt is a perfect gentleman, 
it he does not like rough stuff or any 
icker business. You know he used to be 
cowboy and he’s right at home with 
gun.’ My companion glared, but saia 
thing, and we drove up to the house. 
ll stay here in the cab,’ he announced 
Glidly. ‘If he says he'll stand for a 
se you can just call me, and if he 
on’t and comes around here I’ll snap 
m, that’s all.’ ‘Don’t do anything that 
ill embarrass me with Col. Roosevelt,’ 
implored. ‘He is a friend of mine.’ 
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I saw angry color rise to the photog- 
rapher’s neck, ‘Cut that stuff,’ ‘he 
snarled. ‘He’s no friend of mine and 
{ve been up against guns before. Ill snap 
him if he comes around here.’ The color 
had risen to his ears and hate was all 
over his countenance. To my horror he 
then burst out, ‘If the blankety blank lays 
a hand on me he'll get this, and he seized 
his tripod sticks, their sharp prongs 
glistening like bayonets. Flourishing 
them over his head he hissed, ‘I’ll soak 
him over his bean.’ It was a minute 
before I could collect 'my thoughts. 
Then, as soothingly as possible, I said: 
‘ve only been kidding. This man is 
the best known and most loved man in 
the world today. Why, it’s terrible for 
you to talk that way about Col. Roose- 
velto: He» wouldn’t touch you, only he 
is, tired, ofj pictures and it would be 
wrong, to ‘snap him unawaresy;:1 ‘guess 
I can get- him to pose.” ~The Colonel 
met me with a smile and came out to 
pose and when it was over shook hands 
very cordially with my roughneck friend 
who talked all the way home about what 
a good fellow the former President was.” 


*x* * * 
BY O’BRIEN was not the politest 
photographer that ever plied the 


trade on Park Row. He would poke a 
camera into the face of a woman bend- 
ing over her child’s grave without turn- 
ing a hair. There is this story of him, 
which I believe was first printed in the 
Morning Telegraph. A sensational mur- 
der out on Long Island was claiming 
attention and Bug caught the assignment 
to photograph the murderer. . The keeper 
of the little jail refused to admit Bug, 
saying the murderer was in @ cell up- 
stairs, very sick. Bug hung around until 
after dark, borrowed. a crowbar or some 
such instrument from a -neighboring 
blacksmith shop, climbed on a roof and 
attacked the barred window. Gaining 
entrance he located the murderér’s cell 
and broke in. He propped the half- 
conscious criminal upon a stack of furni- 
ture appropriated for the occasion, set 
off a flash and made his get-a-way, but 
something happened to the plate and the 
picture went into the discard. 


* * * 


I APPEAR to havé selected only in- 

vidious incidents in these references 
to the press photographer’s guild. I 
have said these men deserved honors bet- 
ter than they get and mean it and might 
write as many stories of creditable deeds. 
Times have changed and the camera man 
of today is not the roughneck, sneak or 
bully, many proved themselves to be in 
“yellow journalism’ years ago. Today 
he compares with the reporter in conduct. 
Editors still demand good pictures, but 
they do not expect a staff man to break 
into a jail, nor ruthlessly prey upon peo- 
ple in unfortunate circumstances nor 
otherwise make license of freedom. I 
agree with Mr. Jordan that one of the 
most remarkable news-pictures ever 
made was that showing the late Mayor 
Gaynor of New York at the moment 
a bullet from the pistol of an insane 
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crank struck him down as he was about 
to board a steamer at a Hoboken dock 
in the year 1910, Years ago Eprtor & 
PUBLISHER picked that photograph as 
the best news-picture ever made. It was 
more or less of a happenstance that Wil- 
liam Warnecke, one of the famous old 
guard photographers, was standing by, 
camera focused on the Mayor, when the 
crank broke into the circle and fired. 
When one thinks, however, of the re- 
markable photographs that were made 
during the Great War, in the air, on 
land and sea, it must be agreed that there 
never has been such a thrilling graphic 
record of a news event. But the men 
who, with great daring and_ sacrifice, 
snapped those pictures are lost in ano- 
nymity. Few photographers have ever re- 
ceived credit commensurate’ with that 
givén.to writers., The laté’ Jimmy Hare, 
war photographer extraordinary, de- 
manded that his name be signed to his 
pictures and his fame goes marching on. 
But I can name two dozen camera men 
whose feats favorably compare with his, 
yet are unknown outside their immediate 
circles. 


HITS NEWSPAPER SALES 


Glasgow Ediior Wants Three Months’ 
Notice to Staff Writers 


Sir Robert Bruce, editor of the Glas- 
gow Herald, and president of the British 
Institute of Journalists, speaking at the 
annual dinner of the London District of 
the Institute, expressed regret that the 
control of organs of public opinion 
should be bought and sold in the market 
place as if it were merely a money- 
making counter. 

At a meeting of the executives of the 
Institute Sir Robert was the prime mover 
in a resolution deciding to approach the 
proprietors organizations and urge that 
in sales or amalgamations of newspapers 
journalists should receive at least three 
months’ notice or equivalent salary, as 
an equitable adjustment. 
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SUN’S large, responsive cir- 


PER CENT: “of * THE 
culation is concentrated in 
New York City and its sub- 
urbs—the territory in which 
manufacturers have the largest 
number of retail outlets and the 
largest number of potential 
purchasers. 
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JUDGE’S ACT PROTESTED 


The attention of the British Home 
Secretary was recently called by the 
Institute of Journalists to the action of 
a metropolitan magistrate in ordering re- 
porters to leave Lambeth Juvenile Court 
during a sitting. Under a section of the 
Children Act, press and news agency 
representatives are definitely allowed to 
remain throughout the proceedings in 
children’s courts. The Home Secretary 
communicated with the magistrate in 
question, who expressed his regret 
through the chairman of the bench to 
the reporters at the next sitting. 


SPECTATOR EDITOR RESIGNS 


J. B. Atkins has resigned from the 
editorship ‘of the London Spectator, 
which, ‘he assumed last’ ¥éar “when ‘St: 
Loe Strachey sold the control’ of: the 
paper to Evelyn Wrench, who now takes 
the editorial chair. 
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By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


PEAKING at New York University 

on the subject “Opportunities for 
Women in Newspaper Work,’ Dorothy 
Dix once remarked that there were two 
occupations that belonged to women by 
hereditary rights. One of these was run- 
ning a newspaper and the other was run- 
ning a hotel. The reasons given were the 
hotel keeping was merely. home keeping 
om a large scale.and the newspaper was 
simply. tittle-tattle raised to the nth power. 

Dorothy Dix has certainly foreclosed 
her mortgage on journalism. — Through 
her editorials designed primarily to ap- 
peal to women she has probably wielded 
greater influence than any he-editor. Some 
of the best of her editorial. contributions 
she has collected and put in permanent 
form under the title “Dorothy Dix, Her 
Book” (Funk & Wagnalls Company). 
A special sub-head, or a special sub-title 
to be more exact, is appended—‘‘Every- 
day Help for Every-day People.’ No 
better phrase could be found to describe 
the contents of the volume. A foreward— 
contributed by Richard Duffy of the edi- 
torial staff of The Litary Digest—tries to 
interpret Dorothy Dix to the reader. 

Of course the volume is made up of 
thoughts that first broke into print in 
articles syndicated to newspapers. Con- 
sequently they have already stood the 
test of popular appeal. Fun is often 
poked at the sob-sister of the newspaper, 
but it is extremely doubtful whether any 
other member of the working press has a 
better idea of human nature or possesses 
a more broadminded tolerance. (Dorothy 
Dix is still in the game and her articles 
on the Hall-Mills case strike the same 
note as that sounded in her book.) 

When Dorothy Dix writes an editorial 
she selects such subjects as “Are You 
a. Good Companion for Yourself?”, 
“Grafting on the Old Folks,’ “Sell 
Yourself to Your Children,” “Taking 
Husbands As Is,” “Don’t Make Your 
Children Glad You Are Dead,” and 
“Should Women Tell?” Certainly the 
author Dix tells a lot about women in 
this volume and she has a few things to 
say about men. Some of these things in 
the latter group might well be headed 
“Editorials for Newspaper Worker§.” 
Possibly no occupation takes more from 
home life than does the one which we 
follow. 

Personally I regret that Dorothy Dix 
did not include in “Her Book” the able 
address which she gave at New York 
University for that had a message for 
women workers in American Journalism. 

PK 
(¢ D. EATON, who until recently was 

* literary editor of the New York 
Morning Telegraph opens McNaught’s 
Monthly for December with an article 
entitled “Simon Legree and the Civil 
War.” In this article Mr. Eaton takes up 
old ideas about slavery, brushes the dust 
off from them and then takes a new in. 
ventory. : 

In this inventory some of the things on 
the debit side are changed to the asset 
side of the ledger. Eaton believes. that 
many of the stories published in the press 
before the Civil War were unfair and wn- 
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truthful. No Mason and Dixon line ought 
to divide editors who read this article. 
x Ok 

"THE story of “The Story Behind the 

Newspaper Stories” is told by Albert 
Payson Terhune in the American Mag- 
agine for December. He frankly admits 
that he is going to limit his story to the 
“romantic. end of the most romantic in- 
dustry on earth, the reporters.” . He goes 
one step farther and says that he is 
going to talk about himself as an ex- 
reporter and his journalistic experiences. 

Terhune went on the staff of the New 
York Evening World in November, 1894. 
He confesses that he did rather poor 
work and was about to be fired by the 
city editor, Fred Duneka, when the trol- 
ley strike broke out in Brooklyn and 
the paper needed the assistance of all its 
men. He then chats about his various 
assignments and how he was nearly 
mobbed by the strikers because of a 
mistaken idea on their part that he was 
a Pinkerton detective. 

The article is very interesting. Pos- 
sibly its best feature is the account of 
how a reporter, at the time of the severe 
illness of a multi-millionaire, posed as a 
doctor in order to reach the bedside of 
the patient. Finding the patient asleep, 
the “reporter-doctor” did not. disturb 
him, but asked the head. nurse for: the 
charts and chatted with her about. the 


“opinions of those specialists who had. been 


called to attend the sick man. From her 
he learned that the multi-millionaire, 
called Smith in the story, was not expected 
to live 24 hours, 

But things were not going so well down 
stairs. One of the servants had found 
a pawn ticket in the hat of the “re- 
porter-doctor” and he had taken the mat- 
ter up with the millionaire’s private secre- 
tary. But let Terhune tell about the 
climatic situation that followed: 


The secretary could net afford to commit any 
avoidable solecism. Tact was called for, that 
first requisite to every great man’s private sec- 
retary, Running over in his mind a list of the 
hastily-summoned specialists’ names, and picking 
one at random, the secretary stepped between 
Butler and the front docr, inquiring with peril- 
ous suavity! 

“Pardon me, but 
3altimore?” 
_ Butler halted, glaring down at the worried 
little secretary with a soul-searing contempt. 
Then, with a voice like the roll of thunder from 
mountain peak to mountain peak, he declaimed: 

“Doctor Blankton forsooth? No! I am Old 
Doctor Munyon!”’ 

Brushing aside the babblingly horrified sec- 
retary, Butler strode to the door, and out of 
the house. Presently, all the newspaper-reading 
werld was informed that Smith was dying. For 
some reason, Butler was never called to account 
in any way for his amazing hoax. 

(To none but the youngest generation is ir 
needless to mar my anecdote “by a postscript 
explanation that “Old Doctor Munyon” was a 
healer whose illustrated and flashy advertise- 
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ments used to appear regularly in nearly every 
paper in America. His name was a favorite 
in vaudeville wheezes and topical songs of the 
period.) 

In telling this incident Terhume gives 
the facts on which Irvin S. Cobb once 
built a short story that in a way is a 
newspaper classic. In fact, after read- 
ing this article by Terhune, one sees 
where Cobb found a lot of his material 
for his newspaper yarns which he has 
been selling to the magazines in recent 
years and which he recently brought to- 
gether in book form. 

kook 


HE six sweetest words to a news- 
paper publisher are said to be “I 
want to Place an ‘Ad.’” These six 
words are the head for an article in the 
Telephone Review for November—an 
article which shows the improved me- 


chanical equipments for receiving want. 


ads over the phone by the New: York 
World and the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
The article is illustrated and shows how 
the telephone company co-operates with 
newspapers for better service. 
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HE newspaperman’s humorist has 
always been Edgar Wilson Nye. In 
the days when the American Press Hu- 
morist Association was more active than 
it is today, Nye was the patron saint of 
that’ organization. He was either its first 
president or its first honorary president 
—I have forgotten which. For years it 
had in mind the preparation of a volume 
that should give Nye’s life story and it 
did issue one book to honor his memory. 
The task of compiling such a volume 
was finally undertaken by the son, Frank 
Wilson Nye, who has just published “Bill 
Nye—His Own Life Story” (The Cen- 
tury Company). The son has followed 
the wise policy of letting the humorist tell 
the story. In other words, the son has 
simply supplied the continuity—to use a 
motion picture phrase. 

Nye was born at Shirley, Me, Aug. 
25, 1850. Eleven years later on the same 
day of the same month Bret Harte was 
born, the man responsible for the name 
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“Bill” before Nye’s name. Nye hims 
once wrote a humorous skit about Shirl 
in which he said that if he were to | 
it over again he did not know whether | 
would select that particular spot or ni 

Nye’s first newspaper experience w 
in Wisconsin where he was country co 
respondent for the Hudson Star and tf 
Chippewa Falls Weekly Herald. In t 
weekly letters to these newspapers mi 
be found “traces” of the humor that w 
later to make him famous. His first re 
newspaper job was on the Laramie Se 
tinel, a morning paper. | 

Of Sentinel days Nye once spoke ; 
follows : 


The salary was not large; it was not 
pressive. It was not calculated to canker | 
soul. By putting handles on it every Satu 
evening, I was enabled to carry it home 
myself,’ the “distance beiig short. I use 
wisely, not running through it)as some w 
have donc. .In this way at the end of 
year, I. had two dellars in money and a 
new set cf whiskers. I also had acquired” 
gum overcoat, whose views one could easily g 
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being thrown in its society for a few minutes 
2 warm cay. 

In addition to reporting for the Lar- 
1ie Sentinel Nye acted as the local cor- 
spondent for the Cheyenne Sun. The 
wspapers throughout Wyoming copied 
extensively Nye’s breezy locals that 
sent samples of his work to the Den- 
r Tribune. Thomas F. Dawson, the 
y editor of that paper, thought the copy 
rned in by Nye worth the $15 asked 
r it. But the owner suggested to Daw- 
n that an offer of $7 be made, As Nye 
Is in no position to refuse he consented 
supply the Denver Tribune regularly 
th weekly letters at that figure. The 
rgain was not so bad as it seemed. 
ie wider audience in the Denver Trib- 
e made it easier for Nye later to estab- 
n his famous Boomerang at Laramie 
1 to syndicate his skits to other news- 
pers. 

To boom the Boomerang Nye once 
nted the following: 

\ company incorporated itself and started a 
er of which I took charge. The paper was 
lished in the left of a livery stable. That 
the reason they called it a stock company. 
1 could come up the stairs into the office 


you cculd twist the tail of the iron gray mule 
take the elevator. 


Phe volume by Nye’s son after quoting 
» item just given thus explains the 
ce. - 

sundry reascns are given for naming it the 
merang. One was that so many copies 


le back. The fact is it was named for Bill 
2’s mule, Boomerang. 


Fhis mule was Nye’s mascot. One day 
appeared on the streets of Laramie— 
m no one knew where. Ambling up to 


e it rubbed its nose against his sleeve - 


1 brayed into his ear. From that time 
the animal was known as Bill Nye’s 
le, Boomerang. In’ gratitude’ for ser- 
es rendered Nye dedicated his first 
Ik to his mascot. 

Vol. I, No. 1 of Boomerang was dated 
irch 11, 1881. Addressing a convention 
editors years after he had left Laramie, 
e thus outlined his experiences : 


t wasn’t much of a paper, but it cost $16,000 
rear ‘o run, and it came out six days in 
week, no matter what the weather. We 
< the Associated Press news by telegraph 
t of the time, and part of the time we relied 
the Cheyenne morning papers, which we 
cured from the conductor on the early 
ming freight. We received a great many 
cial telegrams from Washington in that way. 
1 when the freight train got in late, I had 
guess at what Congress was doing and fix 
a column of telegraph the best I could. 
‘re was a rival evening paper there, and 
letimes it would send a smart boy down to 
train and get hold of our special telegrams. 
netimes the conductor would go away-on a 
vic and take our Cheyenne paper with him. 
\ll these things are annoying to a man who 
trying to supply a long felt want. There 
; one conductor, in particular, who used to 
into the -foot-hills shooting sage hens and 
= eur cablegrams with him. This threw 
much strain on me. I could guess at what 
igress was doing and make up a pretty read- 
s report, but foreign powers and crowned 
ds-and dynasties always mixed me up. 


“he circulation of the Boomerang was 
no means limited to Wyoming. Sub- 
iptions came from every state and 
m many foreign countries. Many dis- 
suished men were numbered among its 
scribers. To show its popularity 
ong newspaper men I need only re- 
rk that Charles Anderson Dana of the 
w York Sun liked it so well that he 
t Nye a check for $10. In editing the 
er Nye had a boomerang in the shape 
a row with the publisher. It is now 


ished as the Laramie Republican. 

Sut it wasn’t Charles Dana of the Sun, 
- Joseph Pulitzer of the World who 
ght Nye to New York at a salary 
$150 a week. Pulitzer’s managing ed- 
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itor, J. A. Cockerill, once remarked about 
Nye’s connection with the World: 

I had to use a great deal of persuasion to 
get him to take up his abode in New York and 
become a regular member of the World staff, 
He was afraid of the big city. He thought 
that his homely humor would not be appreciated 
here, and that he would lose touch with things 
rural. I convinced him that the metropolis was 
made up of country born men, and that our 
active, potential citizens loved the smell of 
dog-fennel, the hum of the bee and the sweet 
incense of the haymow on wet days. It was 
only when satisfied that there was a great deal 
of human nature in the metropolis that he con- 
sented to come at all, and even then he pitched 
his tent down on Staten Island, . where he 
could romp with his children and keep a cow. 


The volume prints a letter from Nye 
to his wife in which the folloing para- 
graph appears: 

I have made verbal contract with the American 
Press Association for two years more at the old 
price, $8)320 per year, and $2,600 with ‘the 
World to January ist, $10,920, in ‘all,: with the 
hope of more, but at Jeast I go cheerfully away. 

This letter shows Nye had improved 
his status financially since the days when 
he got $7 a week for the same material 
from the Denver Tribune. But money 
could not restore his health, which had 
been gradually failing. Long Distance 
called “30” on Washington’s Birthday, 
1896. Bill Nye answered the call at Buck 
Shoals, N. C. 

To “Bill Nye—His Own Life Story,” 
Melville E. Stone of the Associated Press 
contributes the foreword. A quotation 
from this foreword may well sum up an 
estimate of Edgar Wilson Nye: 


Hamlet’s estimate of Yorick seems to be 


applicable to Bill Nye. “I knew him,” and he 
was “a fellow of infinite jest.” But something 
mere. He was scrupuleusly careful that nothing 
of his should corrupt cither the morals of the 
pure English cf his readers or his hearers. He 
had no recourse either te slang or dialect. He 
wrote in cur best Fnglish and was most amusing. 
Cf course, upon cecasion he quoted the native 
yernacular, but did not depend upon it for his 
fun, as Josh Billings and many others did. 

Friends of the father will always. be 
grateful that the son, Frank Wilson Nye, 
let “Bill” write the biography. On first 
glance it looks as though the son had not 
done much except to write a connecting 
paragraph here and there. Those who 
have been on the copy desk, however, will 
realize that the son picked out a harder 
task by this method of compilation than 
if he had written all the text. For 20 
years the father contributed copy to 
American newspapers. Just to read what 
appeared in the press from Nye’s pen was 
a big job in itself. 

The suggestion the father once made 
about reading will apply equally as well 
to the book by the son: 

Do not read it all at once to see whether he 
married the girl cr not. Take a little at a time. 
If you read it all at once and it gives you the 
heaves, you deserve it. I will not bind myself 
to write the obituary of such people. 


* *k * 


HOSE who write to the College of 

Agriculture, University of Arkansas, 
Little Rock, Ark., and ask for Exten- 
sion Circular No. 226 will receive the 
pamphlet, “The Country Correspondent” 
by Gus M. Oehm. This booklet is an 
excellent one for the editors of com- 
munity weeklies and small city dailies 
to put into the hands of correspondents 
who cover the news of rural sections, 


A Different 
Health Service 


That will produce and anchor 
circulation. 


A Daily and Sunday Health 
Article, and readers’ questions 
answered by Dr. Frank McCoy. 


Write or Wire Today 
ry F 


McCoy Health Service 
Brack Shops Building 
Los Angeles, California 


It develops in detail the fifteen rules 
which E, B. White of the Benton (Ark.) 
Courier, sends to his correspondents. On 
the cover page of each pad for such cor- 
respondents he prints the following: . 


1. Abcve all get the news. 

2. Boost every worthy movement in~ your 
community; in fact, have progress for your 
slogan. 

3. Do not express your own opinion of news 
events; just give the facts and let the reader 
form his own opinion, 

4. Do not depend on rumor; investigate care- 
fully all important news. 

5. Write regularly, even though ihere are 
only a few notes. People become accustomed 
to a letter each week and look for it. 

6.. Whor Where? When? What? Why: 
How? Answer these questions in your news 
stcrics, and you are sure to make them inter- 
esting, ; 

7. Speak a good word for everyone, in your 
community. If you can’t, leave them alone. 

8. Give accurate’ 1éports of all ‘public 
meetings. f : 

9. Deo not use the paper to “get even 
anyone, : 

10. Speak a good word for the paper you 
represent. The paper is here to serve the best 
interests of our ccuntry, state and nation. 

11. We welcome articles on timely subjects; 
only ask that same be as short as pessible. 

12. Try and make all items and articles con- 
cise—that is, to the point. i 

13, Leave cne line between each item. . 

14. Mail letters so that they will reach this 
office Wednesdays. i 

15. In case cf some extraordinary news event, 
telephone us at once. 


‘ In addition to an elaboration of these 
principles Mr. Oehm, who by the way 1s 
Agricultural Editor of the University 
of Arkansas, adds by way of good meas- 
ure a number of practical hints on the 
preparation of copy. 
* Ok Ox 

ELSON A. CRAWFORD, director 

of publicity for the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, D. C., has 
undertaken the editorship of the Borzoi 
Journalism Handbooks to be published 
by Alfred A, Knopf of New York City. 
In editing this series Mr. Crawford plans 
to meet the demand that is constantly 
increasing for shorter texts on more in- 
dividual journalism. subjects and ‘thus 
avoid the criticism that text books on 
journalism are too general in material 
covered, He has already arranged for 
“The Column” by Hallam W. Davis, pro- 


> with 
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Recommendations. 


IDE OURS Se annueme 

Service, which started 
January 1, 1926, with two 
clients, now has 142. .We 
invite you to write any of 
them for an explanation of 
this extraordinary growth. 


EDITORS’ FEATURE SERVICE, 


Inc. 


Times Building, Cleveland, O. 


Regional Advertising 


Regional Rates 


in 
The Christian Science 
Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 
Publishing SELECTED ADVERTISING 


ATLANTIC, CENTRAL and 
PACIFIC Editions 


Rates and Circulation Data 
Supplied on Request 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 


Boston New York Karaas City 
Philadelphia London San Francisco 
Chicago Paris Los Angeles 
Cleveland Florence Seattle ; 
Detroit Portland 


“Buy What You Can Use” 


son, 
University of 
Manual of Newspaper Style” by Marvin 
G. Osborn, 
Louisiana State University and “Adver- 
tising and the Newspaper” by W. F. G. 
Thacher of ‘the Uttiversity of -Oregon. 
r. Crawford himself will write ‘“Evi- 
dence and the Journalist.” 

The volume by Professor Davis on the 
column will probably be published some 
time during the present month: Other 
volumes contemplated will take up such 
subjects ‘as book reviewing, sports writ- 
the house organ, the press associa- 
tions and syndicates, technical journalism, 
etc: 


ing, 


45 


fessor of English at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College; “Circulation Man- 
agement” by Marco Morrow, assistant 
editor of the Capper Publications of To- 
peka, Kansas; “Printing and the Journal- 
ist’ by E. W. Allen, dean of the School 
of Journalism, University of Oregon; 
“What Is News?” by Gerald W. John- 
journalism, 
SN 


professor of 
North Carolina; 


former 


professor of 


MICHIGAN 


is growing faster than any State 
in the Union. 


Its increase in manufacturing 
nrodacts Surpasses anything in the 
world. 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS 


cover Michigan outside of Detroit 
—Hight principal cities with the 
only or leading Newspaper in its 
respective community. 


The Grand Rapids Press 

The Flint Daily Journal 

The Saginaw News Courier 
The Kalamazoo Gazette 

The Jackson Citizen Patriot 
The Bay City Times Tribune 
The Muskegon Chronicle 

The Ann Arbor Times News 


National Advertising Representatives 
I. A. KLEIN J. E. LUTZ 


50 East 42nd St. Tower Building 
New York City Chicago, Tl, 


Buffalo, The Wonder City of America 


Buffalo—a profitable 
Market for Advertisers 


Sales in Buffalo are splen- 
did for advertised goods. 
Employment conditions ex- 
cellent, retail and other 
business thriving. One 
newspaper will put your 
story over to 83% of the 
people—that paper is the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


Read in 4 out of 5 Buffalo Homes 
Edward H. Butler, Editor and Publisher 
Kelly-Smith Company, Representatives 
Marbridge Bldg. Tribune Tower 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IIL 


Atlantic Bldg. Waterman Bldg. 
Philadelphia Boston 


Cover Half a State 


EVENING COURIER 
MORNING POST 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


National Representatives 
Story, Brooks & Finley. 


journalism, 
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| WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


WHAT DO OTHER EDITORS THINK? 


To Eniror & PusLisHER: You have 
given considerable space to items dealing 
with expanding schools of journalism and 
the prominence of the heads of these 
schools at gatherings of newspaper pub- 
lishers and editors. 

But you have not discussed the prac- 
tical value of these schools as illustrated 
by their graduates in newspaper life. I 
wonder if newspaper executives through- 
out the United States have found gradu- 
ates of schools of journalism an asset 
or a liability. 

In St. Louis I believe-the general at- 
titude is hostile to journalism school 
pupils—these—pupils require a _tremen- 
dousaimount of training, instruction arid 
attention. And when you have carefully 
and painstakingly given them of your 
time you may find your efforts thrown 
away. 

My own experience has been that the 
graduates lack ability to see news, are 
unable to spell, affect a flippant, indolent 
attitude, and will not really concentrate 
on learning. Many of them appear to 
have taken journalism because of the fan- 
cied easiness of the course. 

In winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff of graduates, you may find that the 
wheat isn’t of sufficient quantity to de- 
serve the effort. 

Your graduate lacks the splendid en- 
thusiasm of the reporter who entered the 
game fresh out of high school, stuck be- 
cause of a love for the game, and can 
turn out sports, markets, features or 
straight news matter with a versatility 
that is astonishing. 

The graduate lacks the knowledge of 
law, court customs, market matters and 
other general information which the 
regular reporter has absorbed during his 
years of service. The graduate will pull 
blunders in facts that an office boy has 
learned should be avoided. 

I recall a graduate who dreamily went 
out to lunch just as a big story broke. 
“Well, what of it?” he asked. “Wasn’t 
it my lunch time?” Another on a copy 
desk, had an item about a pretty blonde 
girl being found dead. He was par- 
ticularly well satisfied with a head he 
wrote, “Blonde is killed; Gentleman 
Sought.” He lacked taste. 

Schools very obviously need to teach 
spelling, ordinary grammar, how to write 
a first paragraph, how to cover police sta- 
tions, what is news, how to write briefly, 
and—what to put in heads and how to 
write them. 

Perhaps too many instructors in schools 
of journalism are not acquainted with 
technical newspaper work. I have known 
of many office misfits who turned to 
teaching journalism when they were fun- 
damentally unfit to be newspaper men 
themselves. 

The reward in newspaper work may 
not be any too great. But if a news- 
paper man saves his money and pays at- 
tention to business he can progress just 
cas well in a newspaper office as in any 
other business ‘and command just as 
much respect. Too many newspaper men 
stand with one foot on a bar rail, drink- 
ing poor liquor, and regret the lack of 
opportunity in their occupation. 

What do you think about the matter? 

R. C. ScHROEDER, 
‘ St. Lowis Times. 


CIRCULATION VIEWS 


To Epiror & PusiisnHer: I see Eprror 
& PUBLISHER assumes, as a matter of 
course, that “flash extra” circulation is 
something newspapers desire. We dis- 
courage extras. 
; As a matter of duty, we still print elec- 
tion extras—for which the A. B. C. gives 
us no credit, and which certainly cost us 
a lot of money. As a matter of adver- 
tising ourselves, and to give readers a 
service they desire, we still print world 
series baseball extras—and sell them to 
radio fans who’ve heard the whole game! 
But are there still publishers who 
really like to.see their circulation figures 
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go up and down like a fever chart, ac- 
cording to whether January had more 
“extra” flashes than December? Fine 
when it goes up—but when you have to 
explain to an advertiser why it fell down 
—not so good. 

Up here, we like smoother curves. 
(Still speaking of circulation, of course.) 

If the old-fashioned bulletin board was 
a good “teaser” and every publisher 
seemed agreed on that, the radio is one 
hundred times more valuable. If it be 
true that the: best prospective customer 
for a sports extra is the man. walking 
out of the ball park gate, the next best 
is the man who attended the game by 
radio. What do you read first in. your 
paper? Isn’t it always the story of the 
game you saw, or the speech you heard, 
or the show you attended? 

Ttcannot—but if radio only’ could wipe 
out..the, expensive and unprofitable but 
flecessary nuisance of extras, J think 
most of us should be grateful. 

M. R. 


These are commonly expressed views of prac- 
tical-minded men, but Epiror & F'uBLISHER does 
not share them. Grant that there isn’t a cent 
in flash extra circulation, either in the sale of 
papers or the sale of advertising, still it has 
been valuable and to pass it up is to lose some- 
thing. The people of this country who count 
know who is working for them and who is 
merely trading on them. Nothing brings such 
sure and ample rewards’as good public service. 
If newspapers have proved anything it is that 
there is nothing in inaction. A. B. C. showings 


are desirable, and fluctuating circulations may 
be annoying, but they are minor details in the 
big scheme. The old-fashioned bulletin board 
was a good thing when it was a real teaser, and 
a pocr thing when it told the news sq no one 
vieed buy a paper. London’ publishers ‘found 
that their street posters retarded circulation when 
too complete. That is also true of radio. When 
information has been given the job has been 
done. Our friendly critic asks if we do not 
first read in our newspaper the story of the 
game we saw, speech we heard or show we at- 
tended? Perhaps, if there isn’t something more 
in.eresting, but we do not buy a newspaper to 
find out what the score was. We read the story 
as a separate and distinct contribution to our 
field of interest. We do not buy two newspapers 
to read the round-by-round account of a fight, 
and for the same reason, if we have heard a 
satisfactory round-by-round radio account of a 
fight, we shall not buy a paper to read it. 
We read reviews:-of shows with interest. We 
certainly do not want to read a speech that we 


thave heard any more than we want two break- 


fasts on the same morning.—EDITOorR. 


STATE’S APPEAL DENIED 


y ae | 
"Nov. 15, 1926. 

To Eprrok-& PustrsHer: Your issue:,of, No- 
vember 13 contains an erroneous reference to 
the recent decision of the . United States 
supreme Court in the case of General Out- 
door Advertising Co. et al vs. Williams, et al. 

Suit was filed first in the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts, and later in the United 
States District Court at Boston. The Attorney- 
General of Massachusetts moved to have the 
suit in the District Court dismissed, and his 
motion was sustained in the District Court. 
However, on appeal to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, the decision of the District Court was 
reversed, and the suit thereby retained its Fed- 
eral jurisdiction. The Attorney-General ap- 
pealed this decision of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals to the Supreme Court of the United 


States, and it was that or which the Uni 
States Supreme Court refused to entertain. 
The result, therefore, was that ‘the clat 
contended for by the outdcor advertising inte 
ests was sustained by the United States Si 
preme Court. ’ 
. W.. Dicces, Secretary, 
GENERAL Ourpoor ADVERTISING ComPany, IN 


UNIFORM INVOICES 


To Eprtor & Puvstiswer: Thanks and or 
gratulations on your leading editorial in yot 
issue of November 13th. 

As a person experienced, I know of son 
publishers whose invoices have required mar 
hours’ attention. each, month on the part of tl 
accounting “departments of the larger agenei 
in order to correct errors and make adjus 
ments so’thatrithe publishers would receive tl 
exact amount:due them. In many instances 
this work had not been done by the accountir 
departments it would have made a difference | 
thousands of dollars “in the publisher’s net prot 
at the end of. the yeati., Jo : 

I hope you will be able to. continue th 
good work and that you will™Wave some item ¢ 
this subject in many of youreigsues for a lot 
time to come, as there is a lot of educatic 
necessary and it will benefit both publisher ar 


agency alike. 
F..G. Husparp, 


+Chairman, Board of Governors, New Yor 
Council. of the American AsSociation of At 
vertising Agencies. : 


U. S. NEWSPRINT OUTPUT UP 


Production of newsprint in the Unite 
States in. October aggregated 143,14 
tons as compared with 136,167 in Se 
tember. Shipments were 141,411 tons < 
against 137,257. a 


‘ 


Supplies and Equipment — 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 
CHICAGO — NEW YORK — LONDON 


PRESS CONTROL 
C/ 


“Safest System in the World” 


For large and 


small plants 


Cutler-Hammer Control- 
lers for presses of every 
size and for every type of 
motor-driven machine. 


Address all communications: 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatw 
1203 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


Modern 
-Composing Room 
Furniture 


as made by us will speed 
up production and re- 
duce costs—a real saving 
in your Pay Roll. Are 
you interested? If so, 
consult your regular deal- 
er in printers’ supplies 
or write us direct. 


Do it now! 


‘HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


hig 2 =a 


USED NEWSPAPER PRESSE 
Scott 16,24 and 32-Page Ped 


wOSS 2 and 28-page presses good for bla 
or color work, also Goss Sextuple. % 
HOE Pony Quadruple, Quadruple, Sextup 
Sextuple color Press, Octuple and Double Se 
tuple Presses. ‘ ‘ 


DUPLEX Metropolitan Quadruple stereoty 
presses—print up to 32 pages. : ‘ 


Available For Early Delivery 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPAN 


Main Office & Factory..........Plainfield, M. 
New York Office..Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadw 
Chicago Office.................Monadnook Bl 


Durability. 


eight columns. 


R. HOE & CO., Inc. 


7 South Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Newspaper Supplie 


The throwing of a single Lever locks 
this Hoe Flat Casting Mould which is 
carefully designed and constructed for 
perfect Balance as well as Quality and 


Made in three sizes—five, seven and 


If It’s a Hoe, It’s the Best. 


DUNELLEN, N. J. 


504-520 Grand St., N. Y. City 


Also at 7 Water Street. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Can be marketed direct throug 
the advertising columns © 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
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Em ployment—Equipment—Services 


AT 


‘DITOR & PUBLISHER 


Classified Advertising 
Information 


TRANSIENT. RATES 


SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .40 per line 
3 Times — .30 per line 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
_ (Cash with Order) 
: 1 Time — .60 per line 
Bs. 4 Times — .55 per line 
hite space charge at same rate 
sertion as earned by frequency of insertion. 
vecial rates quoted for 13, 26 and S2 insertions. 


1e Editor & Publisher reserves the right to 
assify, edit or reject any advertisement. 


COUNT SIX WORDS TO LINE 


er Ht 


! | 
10 hooz 


per line per 


ADVERTISING ~ 


General Promotion 


dvertising Promotion—If you want more 
isiness, communicate with the International 
iblications Service, Incorporated, Suite 1004, 
41 Broadway, New York City. 


\USINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Brokers 
eee eee 
iletin of Publishing Properties for Sale— 
rade, class, general, etc., sent upon request. 
arris-Dibble Co., 345 Madison avenue, New 
wk City. 


Many Respects this is the best newspaper 
position in the country. Exclusive field, 
ntral west city of 12,000 with business district 
ual to average city of 25,000, embracing more 
an 100,000 population, Ad sales over $6,000 
tonth; netting $15,000 to $20,000 a year. 
pused in own building worth $25,000. Com- 
tte for $100,000; what terms will you require? 
‘op. 1390x. The F. Henrichs Agency, 
tehfield, Ill. 


tal Bargain for Quick Buyer—Evening paper, 
clusive field, middlewest; splendid equipment; 
od circulation; net earnings over 22 per cent; 
ice $85,000, one-half cash. J, B. Shale, 
mes Bldg., New York. 


Newspapers for Sale 


‘wspaper—Long established weekly, New 
rsey, near N. Y. City; complete plant, news- 
per and job printing; contracts for publica- 
ms; legal advertising. Box B-594, Editor & 
iblisher. 


| CIRCULATION 


: 


Promotion 


SSS SSS 
‘culation—When quick, additional circulation 
erage becomes necessary, remember that our 
enty years in this one line of endeavor is 
poet against experimenting. Write or 
acific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ar 
"e 
mk 
‘culation Builders—Blair & Austin, 1504 Cen- 


_Ave., Reading, Penn. Originators of Sales- 
ship Club Campaigns. 


January Ist two of my well organized, 
derienced crews will be available to any pub- 
ter who wants clean, quick, additional circu- 
lon. Minimum cost. Results aranteed. 
trless Circulation Service, 42 Millwood St., 
rehester, Mass., Talbot 4625. 


re Our Pottery Direct for supplies to start 
holiday dish offer. Results—Low cost. The 


aright China @o., Carrollton, Ohio. 
f EDITORIAL 


| 


Syndicate Features 
pe ah cee ee 
uff News, Johnson City, Tenn., is the new 
yer this week. For samples of a live, alert, 
to-date service write the Graphic Syndicate, 
City Hall Place, New York. 

Ee ee 


Press Clippings 
sociated Clipping Bureaus, Buffalo, N. Y. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER reaches the 
man who buys Syndicate Features and all 
‘other Services and Supplies used by the 
‘Editorial Department. 


EMPLOYMENT 
Help Wanted 


Advertising Representatives wanted for leading 
publication in its field. If you are now travel- 
ing states of Ohio, Nebraska or Wisconsin, 
California, Oregon, Washington or Texas, de- 
sirable connection can be made. Commission 
basis. Write in full to Box B-545, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Advertising Manager wanted by daily paper 
in Southern town of about 20,000.  Circula- 
tion about 5,000... Growing field. Give full 
information and references“with firstlefter. B- 
570, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Salesman for ‘only daily}: citcula- 
tion over 7,000 and growing in progressive 
community; not merely copy chaser or seller of 
white space, but a man of ideas who can plan, 
write and sell campaigns; prefer married man 
who seeks permanent ‘connection where ability 
will be recognized and rewarded; $40 to start. 
If qualified for this job tell us why, fully cov- 
ering experience, age, references, enclosing 
pocteeraph if possible. Post-Tribune, LaSalle, 


Advertising Manager wanted by old established 
southern morning paper in city or about 60,000. 
Prefer young man who has had experience in 
the South. Applicant must be able to write 
advertisements; be a man of vision; a first- 
class solicitor and one who can set the pace 
or the men under him. Permanent position, 
salary, bonus and advancement. B-586, Editor 
& Publisher. 


All Around Newspaper Man wanted for New 


York City weekly Community Paper. Oppor- 
tunity to acquire part interest. -Must be able 
to finance himself for a short period. Write 


Box 900, 120 East Fordham Road. 


~ Circulation _Manager wanted for eight-page 


Ohio daily. Doubled circulation and advertising 
past six months. Circulation two thousand out 
of four thousand families in trade area. Must 
canvass half time. Only newspaper -in city 
ten thousand. State full experience and salary 
manted in first letter. B-584, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


Classified Advertising Manager, man or woman, 
to build real classified section for newspaper 
now carrying less than two columns daily; only 
newspaper, 7,000 circulation, progressive com- 
munity; opportunity for salesman who knows 
classified and has ambition to make reputation 
for self and his newspaper; nominal salary to 
start, with prompt advance as ability demon- 
strated; write fully of past experience, knowl- 
if of classified and how to develop it; age, 
references, salary expected, enclosing photograph 
if possible. Post-Tribune, LaSalle, Ill. 


Classified Salesmen—One of New Jersey’s fast- 
est growing daily papers can use 2 or 3 experi- 
enced classified salesmen. Those familiar with 
Basil Smith system preferred. Will pay salary 
and commission. Write giving full particulars 
to B-585, Editor & Publisher. 


Crew Manager Wanted. Must organize a small 
crew of six to eight men who can produce in 
highly competitive territory. Many excellent 
pulling inducements to offer. Daily paper of 
30,000 circulation. Real selling will get 10,000 
more. Apply, giving references and experience 
to Box B-590, Editor & Publisher. 


News Photography—Is there a real news 
photographer running his legs off keeping up 
with the crowd in New York, Chicago or Phila- 
delphia who would like to become a little 
monarch in a field of 150,000? I want a first 
class camera man who is ready to settle down 
to make a home for his family. Location, best 
city of 150,000 in the United States. It’s 
west of the Mississippi river and south of 
Kansas City. B-588, Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 


ES ES AS Lea a ac 
Advertismg Manager now employed desires 
change. Seven years’ experience. Married. 
A-1 references. A man capable of assuming re- 
sponsibility. B-569, Editor & Publisher. 

Advertising Manager, Business Manager, of 
wide experience and unbeatable record as organ- 
izer and business getter seeks connection with 
greater opportunity. Now employed as business 


manager. Any location. B-591, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Advertising Salesman—-35 years of age. Sev- 
eral years’ experience representing leading 
newspapers, beth locally and nationally, 
Knowledge of Eastern Territory. Would like 
change. Salary around $4000.00 if opportunity 
for advancement offers itself. References. 


Rox B-596, Editor & Publisher. 


Business Manager—Need Business Manager? 
Our experience of 20 years your guarantee. 
Investment will insure permanency. 38, mar- 
ried, Mason. Confidential correspondence in- 
vited. B-595, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager, 7 years’ successful experi- 
ence, desires change January 1st. Versed in 
all phases circulation work. ‘Will accept posi- 
tion as city man. B-566, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager, now employed, desires 
change Dec. 1. Experience in every phase of 
circulation and. promotion work, from carrier 
to circulation manager. Can give best refer- 
ences and show excellent results on three papers. 
Morning, Evening and Sunday experience. B- 
578, Editor & Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations Wanted 
Circulation Manager, thoroughly familiar with 
home delivery, street sales and general promo- 
tion, wishes to make connection with morning 
or evening paper in city of from 50,000 to 
150,000 population. Will locate anywhere. 
B-589, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager, 15 years’ experience, de- 


sires to connect with Eastern Pennsylvania 
daily. Familiar with promotion, all delivery 
systems, C. records, etc. Will call for 


personal, interview. /B-573, Editor & Publisher. 
‘City. or Managing Editorship daily, city tett! to 
forty thousand.: “Begin January 1. Write ‘‘C’, 
P. O. Box 692, Bartlesville, Okla. 


Classified—A real producing manager desires 
a new connection in a larger and broader field. 
Twelve years experience from the Sticks to 
N. Y. My best reference is my record, B-592, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Cepy Writer, Promotion Woman, successful 
record New York publication, will take charge 
advertising or circulation campaigns—writing, 
layout, production; direct mail. Box B-587, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Composing Room Foreman—Resourceful execu- 


tive, getting maximum results at minimum 
cost; expert makeup and adman:_ experience 
on large and small dailies; union. E. dfear, 


97 Chestnut street, Nutley, N. J 


Look! Have just graduated from the College 
of Journalism of New York~ University and 
want to get on a newspaper. Won first prize 
for year’s. work in composition; wrote and sold 
a short story; wrote and sold an interview with 
Fanny Hurst; had some of my work accepted 
by New York newspapers, yet have no swelled 
head. I don’t know it all, but I do have a 
liking for newspaper work, a good foundation 
on which to make good, and initiative. What 
have you to offer? Frieda Friedman, 2675 
Valentine Avenue, New York. 


Managing Fditor or Assistant—Position wanted 
cen Pacific Coast newspaper, with independent, 
liberal or progressive tendencies. Have been 
News Editor of admittedly highest type after- 
noon daily in California for eight years. Will 
be available after January 1,.1927. Am making 
change voluntarily. Very highest references. 
Address Lew Head, 2163, Glen avenue, Pasa- 
dena. Cal. 


Newspaper Pressman, with thirteen years’ ex- 
perience on presses and in stereotyping, desires 
connection about first of year. Have executive 
ability and can furnish best of references. 
B-579, Editor & Publisher. 


Promotion—A fighting young’ newspaper man 
seeks a new connection due to limitations 
in present field. Experienced in all departments 
with a record as a real high class producer. 
Unquestionable character. B-593, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Reportorial Work—University graduate (British 


and American), 26. School of Journalism. 
Some experience. Wide educational back- 
ground, B-583, Editor & Publisher. 


Reportorial work, part time, wanted by college 
student. Experienced. Box 564, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Writer, advertising,. promotion, editorial. Col- 
lege graduate, gentile, 29; excellent record as 
creator of successful copy. Versatile, adapt- 
able. 
right organization. Available all or part time. 
B-563, Editor & Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment for Sale 


For Sale—On account of consolidation we offer 
for sale one Scott 24-page, 2-plate wide Rotary 
Press, with stereotype machinery complete. Every 
machine equipped with electric motor (220 volt, 
A.C.); new rollers, new blankets. Nothing more 
to buy. Details on application. Bedford Print- 
ing Co., La Salle, Ill. 


For Quick Purchaser, sixteen-page single-plate 
Potter press, dry mat roller, all turtles, pot, 
motors and equipment for handling paper. Three 
thousand dollars. Terms if desired. Better 
price for all cash. Available because of plant’s 
failure. Must act quickly. Apply Box 1003, 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina. 


Hoe Observer Press for sale; with complete 
stereotyping equipment including 35 h.p. motor. 
Prints 16 pages, 7 columns, 13 ems. Excellent 


condition, requires only 1 pressman and ap- 
prentice. Reason for sale: Times has out- 
grown this press. Press will be boxed for 


shipment f.o.b. Bridgeport at $2,750. 1 newly 
acquired Ludlow with 1 cabinet of matrices also 
for sale. For particulars write or phone Bridge- 
port Times, 179 Fairfield ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Job Presses, Paper Cutters, Wire Stitchers, 
etc.—A complete line. Overhauled and guar- 
anteed machines at bargain prices. Easy 
terms. Hoffmann Type & Engraving Co., 114 
E. 13th’ St., N. Y.. City. 


Photo-Engraving plant for sale. Ideal for one 
or two men. Miles Machinery Co., 409 W. 
26th St., New York, 


This man would be invaluable to the 


MECHANICAL 


—=— 
Equipment for Sale 


Printers and Bookbinders equipment, machin- 
ery, type, supplies, Kelly presses, cut cost ma- 
terial, send for revised) pre-used machine sheet. 
Conner Fendler Branch, A.T.F. Co., 96 Beek- 
man St., New York? City, 


Used Goss Matt Roller for wet mats only, fo 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co, 1535 
So. Paulina St., Chicago, Tl. 


Equipment Wanted 


AB Kinds of Photo-Engraving, opototnnine 
and stereotyping equipment wanted. We pay 
cash. Miles Machinery Co., 409 W. 26th St., 
New York. 


Newspaper Properties 


Bought, Sold and 
Appraised. 
All negotiations 
confidential. 


PALMER, DEWITT & 


PALMER 


350 Madison Ave., New York 
Business Established in 1899. 


CONSOLIDATION 


The merging of newspaper interests is 
a subject that has received special study 
and investigation by this firm for nearly 
17 years. It is a big subject and requires 
considerable technical knowledge, both us 
to valuation and operating methods, When 
properly organized, the results are never 
disappointing. 


We have been factors in many important 
consolidations, sales and appraisals. 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES ! 


_| 


EWS EXECUTIVE and 

Make-up Editor, over fifteen 
years as telegraph editor, city 
editor, and head of copy desk 
with leading eastern dailies, 
“Quick and accurate sense of 
news values. Can dress up good 
appearing page with news prop- 
erly displayed.” Age 40; col- 
lege; married; Northeast pre- 
ferred. Minimum $50. Mention 
our No. 2063. 


FERNALD’'S EXCHANGE, !NC 
SECURITY BLDG. SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Help Wanted ! 


We have several good open- 
ings for Advertising Salesmen. 
The demand seems to be 
greater than the supply. 


On this page publishers are 
offering opportunities and we 
have numerous direct requests 
that we furnish names of avail- 
able men. 


Employer and Employee 
can get together through the 
classified page of 


Eaitor & Publisher 


CO-OPERATIVE campaign of all 

the laundries in Seattle newspapers 
now announces a prize contest for house- 
wives, which offers awards for the best 
letters indicating How the housewife im- 
proved the time she-saved in sending 
clothes to the laundry—a contest ap- 
plicable to other cities—C. M. L,, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Gift, department and other stores in 
some cities are placing an assortment 
of holiday articles in a. gaily. colored 
stocking and selling the bulk at a re- 
duced price. The mystery surrounding 
the contents of the stocking attracts 
many customers. Persuade stores in 
your city to do likewise and to advertise 
the gift. stockings——Ruben Levin, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


When a Friday falls on the thirteenth 
why not get out a double-page listing 
thirteen advertisements with thirteen 
different articles featured in each ad- 
vertisement. This will certainly tie-up 
with Friday, the thirteenth—Gordon 
Hebert. 


A weekly that carried a double spread 
ad proved it believed in service by do- 
ing more than the average newspaper 
would. On the opening..day of the sale 
the business manager paid for a general 
telephone call over the rural lines broad- 
casting that the sale opened that morn- 
ing. Maybe the merchant didn’t appre- 
ciate this thoughtfulness—A. R. B., 
Austin, Minn. 


With the ‘heavy adivertising season 
just ahead every advertising solicitor 
should carry a copy of his cut service 
while ‘“‘making the rounds.” Illustrations 
and especially those of the Yule season, 
often bring increased business and new 
ideas when seen by the individual ad- 
vertiser. And, too, he’ll appreciate the 
convenience of your service or services. 
—Davis O. Vandivier. 


A small newspaper office may get its 
share of election money—and without 
going into crooked politics. Unused 
ballots may be purchased after election 
from the county clerk and cut and bound 
into pads. Any live stationery shop will 
undertake the sales end for a small com- 
mission and dispose of them to school 
children for scratch pads. Ballots could 
also be cut to a size suitable for copy 
paper and sent to the paper’s country 
correspondents. |Then they would send 
in uniform copy, instead of writing on 
everything from paper sacks to expensive 
bond.—James E. Daugherty. 

The Rockford (Ill.) Register-Gazette 
recently sponsored a Used Car Show and 
Auction Sale. A central location was 
obtained, and each dealer was asked to 
place on exhibition a selected stock of his 
used cars. A seven page advertising 


campaign had been laid out, and based 
on 100 cars, each dealer was taxed so 


Our 1926 
CHRISTMAS 
PICTURE 
By W. Charles Tanner 


Released December 1st 
3, 4 and 5 Column Sizes 


The International Syndicate 
Baltimore, Md. 
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ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE 
PAID 


FOR EACH 
IDEA 
PUBLISHED 


much per car to take care of the ad- 
vertising. 

The paper carried front page stories 
during the four day event, and paid the 
small cost of the building. Dealers were 
asked to select cars that they wanted to 
auction off to highest. bidders, and an 
auctioneer was obtained to carry out this 
feature. Each dealer, paid the auctioneer 
as cars were sold. The event was highly 
successful, and emphasized to the dealers 
that one paper covered their territory. 


—C. E. P. 


[X response to a letter from a little 
9-year-old reader, the editor of the 
Chicago Daily News has called upon 
the city’s children to write in and an- 
swer the little girl’s question: 
“Mister Editor, is there really a Santa 


Claus, and has he a reindeer and a 
sleigh, and does he live far up in the 
north where it is always snow?” 

Instead of answering himself, the 
editor has printed the girl’s letter, and 
asked the boys and girls of Chicago to 
write the Santa Claus editor, what they 
think about Kris Kringle—L. B. G.,, 
Chicago, Ill. 


“Books You Have Always Intended 
to Read” is the title of a section con- 
ducted weekly by the Milwaukee (Wis.) 
Journal. The department reviews each 
week an old novel, now become classic, 
and gives new, interesting, human in- 
terest sidelights on the author.—Ruben 
Levin, Milwaukee, Wis. 


It is not too early for the schools to be 
planning their Christmas plays and 
entertainments. Early stories on the 
coming events would make good news 
and would build up interest in the enter- 
tainments themselves. Ask your re- 
porter to check up on this now, and then 
follow up all leads regularly—Ralph 
Gibler, Huntington, Ind. 


The New York Herald Tribune re- 
cently conducted a roller skating contest 
for the city children in Central Park, 
and issued medals and prizes to the 
winners, co-operating of course with the 
Department of Parks.—C. O. 


Ty 
FICTION 


New readers gained 
by our clients with 
it total hundreds 
of thousands. 


NEA Service, Inc., 


1200 West Third Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


“names and 


ON PRESIDENT’S TRAIN 


12 Writers and 5 Cameramen on 
Coolidge’s Kansas City Trip 


Twelve newspaper men accompanied 
President Coolidge, Mrs. Coolidge and 
the Presidential party to Kansas City, 
Mo., where the President was the guest 
of honor and principal speaker at the 
dedication of Kansas City’s Liberty 
Memorial, Armistice Day. 

The correspondents were: W. P. Mc- 
Avoy, United Press; George E. Durno, 
International News Service; Steven 
Early and E. B. Hulen, Associated 
Press; John Lambert, Universal Service; 
J. Russell Young, Washington Evening 
Star; Charles ‘Michaels, New York 
Times; Glenn Tucker, New York World. 
Carter Field, New York Herald 
Tribune; Michael Hennessey, Boston 


Globe; Arthur Sears Henning, Chicago 
Tribune; Roy Roberts, Kansas City Star 
Washington correspondent. 

There were five news photographers on 
the train. 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE PAID 
FOR EACH 
SH -UmNEGi Hs 
PUBLISHED 


“Twirlin’ the Dial” is the headline on 
a small first-page feature being used by 
the Peoria Transcript daily. This 
feature mentions radio stations from out- 
of-the-way places or unusual distances 
picked up by local radio fans, whose 
addresses are given. The 
closing words each day are: “If you 
listen in on anything good tonight let the 
Dial editor, 7121, know about it.”— 
W..L. Lowry. 


The Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Senti- 
nel is featuring jig-saw photographs of 


During September e 
More than 45 high class 
Newspapers 

Took on 


FRANK SIMONDS’ 


Interpretative stories..of the European 
situation 


Among. leading newspapers printing the 
Simonds’ articles are the: 

Boston Herald 
Washington Star 
Hartford Courant 
Philadelphia Inquirer 
Providence Journal 
Los Angeles Times 
San Francisco Chronicle 
Buffalo News 

and papers of this type 


Here is an opportunity to attract 
the public of purchasing power 
The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
BBEeBBBESEBAaBBaB BG 


BY UNITED PRESS 


UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 
World Building New York 


two prominent citizens in each Satur 

issue offering prizes totalling $1,000 f 
the correct pasting up of all the pictur 
in the series—H. L. Cecil. i 


A new method of giving radio pr 
grams in a compact manner is used by 
Boston paper. A list of stations © 
given with spaces after each one that h: 
a heading of the hours such as 6-7, 7- 
etc. In each of these spaces a star 
printed during the hours of which th 
station is active. When the station 
not™ broadcasting no star appears. 
this chart the listener-in can tell w 
to tune in for any certain station. Els 
where on the page he can get the pr 
gram of that station if he desires to re 
it—C. E. Peilissier, Boston. . 


Shortly before Christmas, banl 
throughout the country will pay out the 
Christmas Club accounts. Find out fl 


approximate amount of cash which w 
be distributed to depositors in your 
—-R. Bs. 


How To Play 


GOLF 


By JOHNNY FARRELL 


Famous Teacher of That Game © 


re. ae, ca ee et le 


i 

24 LESSONS 
Illustrated : 
For release daily i 


KING FEATURES | 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 
New York City 


VeAeL-F-N-ToeN-O | 


His Friend and Manager 


S. GEORGE ULLMAN 


Chicage Daily News 
Ordered by Wire 
Boston Globe 
Ordered by Phone 


Immediate Release 
Wire for Terms 


THE WELFARE COMMITTEE 


of the 4: 


INTERNATIONAL 


. 


CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION = 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men of 
capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge of your 
department or to fill impor- 
tant posts in the department. 


Address the Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clat- 
ence Eyster, care Stat 
Building, Peoria, Ill. 
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s Prosperity 


Sixth ~ 
Spor laCion ~ 


The railroads have greatly aided the 
South in developing its natural re- 
sources, and have been one of the 
important contributors to the pres- 
ent prosperous conditions the entire 
South enjoys. Throughout this ter- 
ritory a network of railway trunk 
lines with their numerous branches 


penetrate into every rich industrial and agricultural section, offering convenient 
freight and passenger schedules with excellent through service. 


The South Atlantic and Gulf ports of Norfolk, Wilmington, Charleston, Mobile and 
New Orleans are the connecting links with rail and water shipping, and are the great 
factors in enabling the South to maintain low freight rates. Thus the South can 


compete all over the world with its products. 


With the advantages that the South offers in labor, power, natural resources, climate 
and transportation, it is evident that the South is the market of today for the national 
advertiser, one he should go after without delay, for every day the potential buying 
power of the South is becoming greater and greater. 


Circu- 10,000 
ALABAMA . Lines 
*Birmingham Age-Herald 
*Birmingham Age-Herald 
*Mobile News-Item 
*Mobile Register 
*Mobile Register 


FLORIDA 
TtDaytona Beach News 
*Florida Times-Union (M) 49,903 
*Lakeland Ledger 
*Miami Herald 
*Miami Herald 
*Orlando Reporter-Star 
*Orlando Sentinel 


+8t. Augustine Record 

TiSt. Petorsburg Independent... 
**Tampa Times 

**Tampa Tribune (M) 38,622.. 
**West Palm Beach Post 


GEORGIA 
**Augusta Herald 
**Augusta Herald 
**Macon Telegraph 
**Macon Telegraph (8) 
*Savannah Morning News (M), 21,220.(8) 


KENTUCKY . 
**The Lexington Leader 19,262 
**The Lexington Leader 8) 19,266 
ttPaducah Sun 9,391 


Circu- 10,000 
NORTH CAROLINA lation Lines 
**Greensboro Daily News ) 27,656 . 4 

**Greenstoro Daily News..... biahe 30,691 
**S8alisbury Post Sed 7,324 
TWinston-Salem Journal 13,702 
Winston-Salem Journal 13,720 
**Winston-Salem Sentinel 17,832 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
**Columbia State 22,627 
**Columbia State 24,281 
*Greenville News ) 21,648 
**Spartanburg Journal (E 6,112 ) 
**Spartanburg Herald (M) 6,112 9,110 § 


TENNESSEE 
**Chattanooga Times 31,107 
**Chattanooga Times ( 30,573 
+tMemphis Commercial Appeal 101,603 
+ftMemphis Commercial Appeal 180,794 
*Nashville Banner (E) 54,519 
*Nashvillo Banner 56,007 


VIRGINIA 
**Danville Register and Bee 
**Danville Bee and Register 
*Newport News Times-Herald 
*Newport News Daily Press 
**Roanoke Times & World News... 
**Roanoko Times (8) 
*Staunton News-Leader (M), Leader. .(E) 


** A, B. C. Statement, Oct. 1, 1926, 

* A, B, C, Statement, March 81, 1926, 

+ Government Statement, March 31, 1926, 
tt Government Statement, Oct, 1, 1926. 
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MORE LOCAL?! 


—a call and an answer 


Unique in the history of features, 
a service on major local topics is 
announced by Current News Fea- 
tures, Inc., in the form of timely 
letters on current municipal problems. 
By LOUIS BROWNLOW | 


Administrator of three American cities, with twelve years of active 
municipal work and fifteen years of newspaper training from city 
hall reporter to managing editor, Louis Brownlow offers the interpre- 
tive facts on the . 


live subjects 

under active discussion 
by the citizens 

of your city. 


Your newspaper can give its readers the background of the 
experience of the nation’s cities on which to work out the problems of 
your city. 


It will stimulate interest in your local news and help your news- 
paper to help the tax- payer get a dollar’s worth for a dollar. 


It’s too big a story to tell on a page, but our representative will be 
glad to call if your territory is still open. 


Current News features 


INCORPORATED 


520 Star Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


JOUANALISM LIBRARY 
Not to be taken from this. room 


a 


SPACE BUYERS KEY 
TO 1400 CITY AND 
TOWN MARKETS IN. 
THE UNITED STATES 

~ - AND CANADA ~ 
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CALIFORNIA FOGS 
AID RUBBER PLANT 
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Courtesy and-Personal Attention, 

: | 
Friendship. Appreciated by the Paris Meas. co 
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Now ondisplay—all 13 ; foie ent opttanan, ke 1: % Paris salon on Fifth Aveouc' A great variety of fashions are shown at 
1927 Peerless mod- (|| aug Bin ei leat F Courteous assistants help you choose Revillon Freres. created by attists who 
éls of the famous | || @ > Be retention __ 2 fur that is becoming as well ay divide theietimeamong the Paris,London 
90°V-type FKight-69, | a x smart, and New York salons. Only soft, 
the powerful Six: Heated Se Certain colors are flattering, One lustrous pelts are used » foe gh 
72, the remarkable Hes mee ts Manan fur adds youthfulness. another have a magnificent selection 
Six-'SC. See them at gives dignity A well chosen fur from their owa world-wide trad- 
any Peerless deal- will accentuate the individuality tng posts. ate ange eae 4) 
ers, There is a Peer: of the wearer. eet 
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The Christian Science Monitor An Vtcvabuindat Daily Newspaper ¥ Tio ay aR 
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A Merchandising Service. 
That Serves! 


; HE MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT OF THE WORLD 
was recently entrusted with an important phase of the 
distribution of a nationally advertised product* in the New 


York market. When the work was finished : 


Here Is What the Local Distributor* Said : 


“I wish to thank you for the cooperation you are extending 
my company in the marketing of our product. I just want 
you to know that we realize your assistance is helping us 
greatly to keep pace with the volume that we have to meet.” 


_ Herejis What the Advertiser* Said : 


“Our District Sales Manager has passed to us a summary of 4 Had 


\ Jor | || ne i y 
‘ E i We Aion 
the work done by your Merchandising Department, and . KP liye 
we wish to take this opportunity to thank you for such 
splendid cooperation. All of us justly feel that such con- Ni let. 

ienti allvad Na | opal | PA Sa 
scientious effort will have materially increased the results of oe il gai 
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our advertising. Y 
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And Here is What the Advertising Agencyt Said: 


“It is a pleasure to express to you the appreciation of four 
clients} and this Agency because of your efficient cooperation.” 


*, Names on request. 
+ Yes; the agency also, on request. 
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~ New York Chicago 
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The Newspaper of Today is the Most 
Direct, Acceptable, Completely Cov- 
ering, Readily Available, Economical 
and Resultful of All Advertising 
Mediums. 


EWSPAPER advertising now, more than ever, 

NG demonstrates its immediate availability, its instant adapt- 
ability, and its speedy responsiveness. You may send your 

sales message to every nook and corner of this broad land tomorrow 
if you like, or you may select your spots and sections, a score, a hun- 


dred, a thousand cities and towns, as you desire, or as manufacturing 


and transportation conditions advise. 


We are the National Advertising Representatives of Twenty 


Progressive Newspapers in that many fine cities of the United States. 


Our several offices are the offices of each of those publications, 
where complete files and data of all kinds concerning both field and 
publication are in readiness for anyone interested. Our traveling 
representatives are thoroughly familiar with the publications and the 


fields in which they circulate. 


We are at all times prepared — in conjunction with their 
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respective service departments — to provide valuable and useful mer - 
chandise surveys and information reports that will assist the manu- 
facturer of any commodity, either in opening up the territory, or in 


extending distribution already under way. 
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We bring to the advertising agency an intimate, complete 
and down-to-the-minute knowledge of market conditions and pos. 
sibilities and of publicity outlets in the fields we cover, that will 
enable it to act with the decision, speed and assurance so largely 
contributing to satisfactory and successful service to its clients. 
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The JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


National Advertising Repce ete 
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Issued every Saturday, forms closing ten P. M. Thursda 
J. W. Brown, Publisher; Marlen E. Pew, Editor; Suite 1700 Times Buildin 
New York. Telephone, Bryant 3052-3053-3054-3055-3056. 
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NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 20, 1926 


Editor & Publisher’s Market Guide 


Authoritative Compendium Telling Essential Market Facts About 1,400 American Cities for Use by Sellers 
of Merchandise and Buyers of Advertising—Up-to-date Statistics Enabling Advertising and Sales 
Executives to Visualize Specific Markets—An Exclusive Editor & Publisher Service 


y preceding Publication by The Editor & Publisher Co,, 
8, 42nd St., at Broadway, 
Charter Member Audit Bureau 


Member Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


T is with unconcealed pride that Eprror & Pup- 
LISHER now presents its third annual Market 
Guide. It is the most complete and accurate com- 
pilation of fundamental trade data ever assembled, 
eclipsing our previous efforts. This Space Buyers’ 
| Key to 1,400 city and town markets in the United 
States and Canada, where daily newspapers are pub- 
_ ‘lished, is addressed to the many thousands of business 
executives who are involved, directly and indirectly, 
| in mass distribution of salable merchandise and pub- 
_ licity that carries the flag of national commerce and 
_ trade. 
Epitor & PusiisHer’s Market Guide is an exclusive 
) service. A glance at the contents of this manual will 
| reveal an amazing range of information. To gather 
"it has been a stupendous task. That Epiror & Pur- 
| LIsHER has, in this work, filled a business need of in- 
_ calculable value is the testimony of thousands of 


| Sainabe advertisers, advertising and sales executives, 
| advertising agencies and commercial economists. 


i 
1 


\N the desk of practically every important sales 
or advertising executive this key, which unlocks 
: the populous treasure vaults of the continent,. 
| will operate throughout the business year, an unfailing 
‘aide to scientific trading. It is the one and only 
complete, authoritative and up-to-the-minute census. 
| of city and town commercial factors. 
|. Dependability of these data is assured by reason: 
of the fact that each city and town survey has been 
made by newspaper men, skilled in the preparation of 
j/eccurate statements for publication. They are in the 
| best possible position to obtain authentic information. 
Each and every survey has been twice checked by a 
‘staff of trained collators in the office of Epiror & 
ae 


piToR & PUBLISHER again dedicates this work to 
the high new science of synchronized advertis- 
~~ ing and selling, a distinctly American achieve- 
‘ment. The secret of success in this art lies in operat- 
amg with all of the consumer facts apparent to the 
Seller of useful commodities. So vast has the trading 
area of the United States and Canada become that 
ho man can intelligently direct a sales campaign by 
ule of thumb. Advertising and selling operations, 
when based on intelligent consideration of all of the 
‘actors in the field, represent the least hazard of 
failure, the largest assurance of success. 


(UR readers will notice in the pages which follow 
that our form of survey is much more compre- 
~~ hensive than in our initial effort. The Guide 
grown to these big proportions from relatively 
all. beginnings. Last year we added to the data 
1 items as number of medical doctors, dentists and 
paths; number of wired houses; facts regarding 
transportation; natural or artificial ‘gas or 
rating or direct electric service; hard or soft 
ter; information concerning general stores operat- 
locally; traveling distance to the nearest large 
by automobile, trolley or railroad and some in- 
mation concerning climatic conditions. All this 
Mation is again available in this book, but there 
some important additions. aa 


. prosperity of the individual. 


ndex of Contents of the Spac 
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For instance, it will be noticed that the 1927 sur- 
veys give the number of gas meters, one of the im- 
portant indices of the character of home economics. 
Other vital new items concern local financial condi- 
tions. It is now possible, in most instances, to find 
in these pages facts concerning bank capital, surplus, 
and undivided profits, giving the reader an important 
clue as to the financial stability of a community. 
Another new item gives the total deposits of all local 
banks, together with bank clearances for twelve 
months. In this item is a reliable clue to the average 
Indeed, there is no 
better index to local prosperity, 

It is important that an advertiser or sales executive 
should have in mind in plotting a campaign what 
principal adjacent cities may bring influence to bear 
upon an area in question. Therefore, we are listing 
for the first time, the most important cities and towns 
in each specific area. 

All of the classifications of interest covered in our 
previous issues are comprehended in this number, 
together with the additions noted. 


Ditor & PusBLisuer hereby gratefully acknowl- 

edges the cooperation of newspaper men in the 

1,400 cities and towns surveyed in this number, 
While the larger cities have been reported by trained 
investigators, especially assigned to the task, the bulk 
of the information contained in this volume was pre- 
pared at the request of Eprror & PuBLISHER by the 
advertising staffs of local newspapers, on our forms. 
It has been a work of time and patience and one of 
the striking facts concerning it is that the authenticity 
of no survey that Epiror & PusLisHer has printed 
has ever been successfully challenged. 


? j NHE vast range of service made available to the 


business world through the facts marshalled in 

the following pages is suggested in letters which 
heads of large corporations, national sales executives 
and advertising agency experts have volunteered 
throughout the year. Epitor & PUBLISHER is in 
possession of hundreds of such endorsements of this 
work and it becomes obvious that the Market Guide 
has developed into an influence in modern trade un- 
paralleled by any other work of reference, either 
privately or publicly produced. No longer need there 
be blind commercial speculation in unknown fields. 
The Market Guide puts the spot-light of sound knowl- 
edge onto every important community in the United 
States and Canada. The best evidence as to the 
value of the data may be found in the following 
communications from leading. authorities: 


“An Exceptionally Constructive Piece of Work’ 


: June 1, 1926, 
“Your 1926 Space Buyers’ Guide is an excep- 
tionally constructive piece of work, and we do not 
know of any suggestions that can be given for im- 


” 
ED Vane Charles Daniel Frey—Advertising. 


“Satisfactory and Reliable’ 
; May 26, 1926. 
“We use the Space Buyers’ Guide and have 
found the information contained therein satisfactory 


and. reliable. Piggly Wiggly Corporation. 


e Buyers’ Guide, See Pages 304, 305, 306 and 307 


“Very Helpful” 


June 10, 1926, 
“Your annual Space Buyers’ Guide has been 
very helpful in our organization and we hope that 
you will continue to publish it,” 


Campbell-Ewald Company—Advertising. 


“Could Not Be Improved Upon” 


June 10, 1926. 
“One of the worth-while publications. We have 
no Criticisms or suggestions to offer, for we do not 
see how it could be improved upon.” 
Aetna Life Insurance Company. 


“Very Useful’’ 

May 27, 1926. 
“Although we have no suggestions to make for 
improvements, we do desire to take this occasion 
to express our appreciation of the service you have 
rendered in publishing the preceding issues of the 
Space Buyers’ Guide. We have found it very 

useful in a number of instances.” 
Johnson, Read & Company—Advertising. 


“Nothing But Praise’? } 


May 25, 1926. 
“I have nothing but praise for Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER’S Space Buyers’ Guide. The use to which 
it has been put in this office suggests no improve- 
ments in connection with the preparation of your 
1926 Guide.” 
Life Savers, Inc—M. B. Bates, Adv, Mgr. 


“Make Frequent Use” 
May 21, 1926. 
“We make frequent use of your Space Buyers’ 
Guide and have found it handy. At the present 
time have nothing to suggest in the way of improve- 
ments.” 
Carnation Milk Products Company, 


“Refer to It Constantly” 


May 22, 1926. 
“The Space Buyers’ Guide is very valuable for 
the information it contains, and practically every- 
body in the shop uses it some time during the 
year, while eight or ten of us are referring to it 
constantly. We try to find, borrow or steal about 
ten copies each time that it comes out.” 
Dorrance, Sullivan & Company—A dvertising. 


“Complete and Thoroughgoing” 


May 21, 1926. 
“We have found the data and statistics included 
in your 1925 Space Buyers’ Guide to be so com- 
plete and thoroughgoing that we really are at a 
loss to make any suggestions for its. betterment. 
We have found the Guide to be extremely valuable 
and make a:great deal of use of it.” .. _.. 
J. Walter. Thompson Company—A dvertising. 


“An Important Part of Our Equipment” 


ein ‘Dec. 3, 1925, 
It is useless for me to say what I think of your 
Space Buyers’ Guide, because I have already told 
you that we consider it a very important part of 
oursequipment. You are to be congratulated on the 
good work you are doing.” ve 


George Batten Company—Advertising. 
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ALBANY-DECATUR, 
ALABAMA 


(Morgan County) 


1920 Population, 12,404 (1926 est. 13,405). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000 

Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 8.4%; 
Born, 1.6%; Industrial Workers, 25%} 
Reading, 98%; Families, 5,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 3; Number of 
Pupils, 4,500. 


Foreign 
English 


Churches: Baptist, 5; Christian Science, 1; 
Christian, 2; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Metho- 
dist, 5; Presbyterian, 4; Roman Catholic, 1; 


Miscellaneous, 5. 

Banks: National, 3; State, 1; Total Resources, 
(all banks), $9,500,000; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total (all banks), $1,500,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1} Moving Pictures, 5; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
4. Total number of seats, 7,000. 

Location: On the south sbore of the Tennessee 
River, served by the Southern, and lL. & N. R. 
2s. Tennessee River Line of ship traffic. Bus 
service to south and west to Muscle Shoals, 
south to Birmingbam. River boats to Chat- 
tanooga, Paducah, Muscle Shoals cities. Middle 
point Chicago to Florida Highway. To nearest 
large city by railroad, 3 hours; by auto, 4%4 
hours. 

Principal Industries: Silk dress goods, silk 
shirting, mattresses, pillows, brick, tile, staves, 
handing, casting, hosiery, cooking oils, box and 
basket cornice, ventilators, railway Cars, wood 
products, fertilizer, tanning extract. Only cities 
in south with the silk manufacture, location of 
second largest plant of American Oak & Leather 
Co, Railroad shops employ 2,500 men, 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Asphalt Rock (Southern Rock Asphalt Co.), 
Louisville and Nashville R.R. shops, American 
Oak &. Leather Co., Schwartzenbach~Huber 
(silk), Alabama Brick & Tile Co., Albany 
Breom Works, Southern Cotton Oil Co., Home 
Oil Co., Churchill Compress Decatur Fertilizer 
Co., Cooper-Wells Hosiery plant, Decatur Brick 
Corporation, Decatur-Albany Furniture Mfg. Co., 
Y. & §. Piston Ring Mfg. Co. Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at $26,- 
009,000.00. 

Special Information: Location of cities places 
them among the largest distributing centers in 
northern part of the state. Position relative 
to Muscle Shoals project makes cities highly 
desirable locations for eastern manufacturers. 
Pistribyting point for agricultural section, with 
annual output of $50,000,000. Large bridge 


now under construction to cost $500,000, Cot- 
ton crop predominant feature in agricultural 
figures. Principal marketing point for farm 


products in northern section of state, 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses. Limited section devoted to 
workingmen’s tenements. Private homes pre- 
dominate. Health and climate make this one 
of the finest residential sections of the state. 
Frame houses in great number, although brick 
is now being used in most new buildings. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Fourth 
Avenue, South Albany, to Church Street, (Deca- 
tur), a distance of 12 blocks. People come 
from south, 16 miles, with the aid of valuable 
bus service, west, and east, a distance of six 
miles. Northern trade extends for a distance 
of seven miles, 


Trading Area: BPxtends in a 10-mile radius, 
with an approximate population of 40,000. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 8; meats, 
fruits, 2; hardware, 2; dry goods, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automobile 


4; 


accessories, 16; automobile tire agencies, 12; 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 24; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 7; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 15; 


druggists, 11; dry goods, 32; department stores, 
1; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 2; fruits, 35; 
furniture, 11; furriers, 2; garages (public), 9; 


grocers, 76 (chain, 3); hardware, 6; jewelry, 
3; meat markets, 15; men’s furnishing, 23; 


men’s clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 2; milliners 
3; opticians, 2; photographers, 3; pianos (and 
wniscellaneous musical instruments), 5; radio 
supplies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 9; 
shoes, 2; sporting goods, 7; stationers, 11; 
‘women’s apparel, 32 (5 exclusive); total, 37. 


* Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 85 


degrees; most pleasant months, April, May, 
‘Oct., Nov., Dec. Doctors (medical, 12); (den- 
tists, 6); gas, artificial; electric current, al- 


ternating; water, soft. 


ANNISTON, ALABAMA 
(Calhoun County) 


1920 Population, 17,734. 

City and Suburban Estimate (1926), 25,000. 

Native Whites, 66%; Negroes, 32%; Foreign 
Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 334%; English 
Reading, 100%; Families, 4,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 1; Junior 
Wigh, 1; Alabama Military Institute; Number 
of Pupils, 200 (Presbyterian), Barber Memorial 
Seminary (Col.), 150. 

Churches: Baptist, 15; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; 
“Methodist, 17; Presbyterian, 6; Roman Catholic, 

2; Miscellaneous, Salvation Army, 


Banks: National, 3; State, 1; Total Resources 
(all banks), $9,000,000. Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $2,125,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Anditoriums, ete.), 
1. Total number of seats, 4,000. 

-Location: Northeast Alabama in foothills of 
the Alleghenies, 56 miles END. of Birmingham, 
104 west of Atlanta. Southern, L. & N. and 
Seaboard Rys. Has 2 express and 2 telegraph 
companies. Southern Bell telephone. Through 
Pullman service to New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, and Florida points. Water 
rates to Orient, Central and South America via 
Mobile Port and Panama Canal. 

Principal Industries: Cast iron and pressure 
pipe, textiles, chemical products, iron and steel, 
cotton and corn, Principal farm products valued 
at $4,165,000. annually. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 91. Leading 
firms, T'ederal Phosphorus Co., U. S. Cast Iron 
Pipe and Fdy, Co., Central Fdy. Co., Anniston 
Fdy. Co., and 10 other pipe plants. M. & H. 
Valve and Fitting Co., American Net and Twine 
Co., Anniston Mfg. Co., Avalon Knitwear Co., 
and 7 other textile plants. Kilby Car & Fady. 


Co., Anniston Steel Co., using the electric 
process. Pipe output valued annually at $20,- 
000,000, Total value of yearly output of fac- 


tories estimated at about $35,000,000. 

Special Information: Anniston is the home of 
Camp McClellan, where a garrison is maintained 
the year round and 10,000 young men of the R. 
Oo Mm Os and (Cy M9. Oo are: trained every 
summer, The army payroll and other expendi- 
tures locally amount to about $2,250,000, 

Residential Features: Principally one and two- 
family houses. Limited section devoted to work- 
ingmen’s tenements. Private homes predoml- 
nate. Sunset Heights, set in the foothills of 
the Blue Ridge, overlooking the Country Club 
and golf links, is one of the show places of the 
South. Homes in this section average $25,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: Highth to Fifteenth 
on Noble St., with two blocks east and west on 
Tenth and Bleventh, and three blocks on West 
15th St.. This does not include Oxford, a town 
of 3,000 adjoining Anniston on the south, and 
Blue Mountain, a prosperous mill yillage on the 
north, 

Trading Area: Twenty-five miles north, south, 
and east, and fifteen west. Splendid motor bus 
connections to Jacksonyille, Piedmont, White 
Plains, Choccolocco, Talladega, and Gadsden. 
Good railway schedules to Heflin, Edwardsville 
and to Tallapoosa, Ga. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 7; Meats, 3; 
Fruits, 2; Hardware, 2; Dry Goods, 1; Miscel- 
laneous Lines, 1 Paper. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 19; automobile tire 
agencies, 19; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 15; confectioners (including 


hotel stands), 13; delicatessen, 6; dressmakers, 
12: druggists, 13; dry goods, 8; department 
stores, 4; electrical supplies, 4: florists, 3; 
fruits, 4; furniture, 9; furriers, 1; garages 
(public), 8; grocers, 95; hardware, 6; jewelry, 
7; meat markets, 15; men’s furnishings, 8; 
men’s clothing, 7; merchant tailors, 10; mil- 


4; opticians, 4; photographers, 2; pianos 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; 
radio supplies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 
25: shoes, 7: sporting goods, 8; stationers, 5; 
women’s apparel, 8. 

See announcement column 4 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


(Jefferson County) 
1920 Population, 178,806 (237,693 est. in 1926). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 600,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Bessemer (pop. 23,000); Tarrant City (8;000) ; 
Anniston (22,000); Gadsden (16,000); Tusca- 
loosa (13,000). ‘ 

Native Whites, 60%; Negroes, 85%; Foreign 
Born, 5%; Industrial Workers, 40%; Dwellings, 
52,400. 

Schools: Public Grade, 67; High, 5; Colleges, 
2: Junior, 6; Business Colleges, 5; Parochial, 8. 
Number of Pupils, 59,202. 

Churches: 9347. Baptist, (membership), 18,- 
500; Christian Seience, 3,000; Congregational- 
Episcopal, 10,000; Hebrew, 12,000; Methodist, 
32.000; Presbyterian, 12,000; Roman Catholic, 
12,500; Miscellanecous—Christian, 6,000. 

Banks: National and State, 30; Federal Re- 
serve Branch, Total Resources (all banks), 
$107,818,225; Deposits Total (all panks), $93,- 


liners, 
(and 


742,010. Bank Olearings, $1,372,000,000. (12 
months). Total Capital (all banks) $5,275,000. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 


30; Vaudeville, 3; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
etc.), 3. Total number of seats, 35,500. 

Location: Birminghem is located in north- 
central Alabama and extends up and down Jones 
Valley for 18 miles. The valley is five miles 
across, country hilly, mining center, coal, iron, 
limestone and minerals. Served by Louisville & 
Nashville R.R.; Southern Railway System, 
Alabama Great Southern R.R.; Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham & Atlantic Ry.; Central of Georgia 
Ry.; Illinois Central R.R.; Mobile & @hio 
R.R.; Seaboard Air Line Ry.; St. Louis & 
San francisco R.R. Two district railways 
serve the main lines—Birmingham Southern Ry. 
and the Birmingham Belt Line. Thirty miles 
from Warrior River, which has barge lines lead- 
ing direct to Gulf. Can ship direct by water. 
Birmingham covers 52 square miles. To nearest 
large city, by railroad, 6 hours; by auto, 8 
hours, : 


Coal, iron and steel and 
by-products. Cement, brick and hollow tile, 
structural and bridge steel, railroad cars, rails 
and equipment, cotton gins and machinery, coke, 


Principal Industries: 


tar, benzol and all by-products of coal. Lumber 
manufacturing. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 776. Varied 


products manufactured, 1,913. Leading firms: 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., and the 
American Steel & Wire Co., subsidiaries of the 
United States Steel Corporation; Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co., Woodward Iron Co., Gulf 
States Steel Co., Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
Alabama By-Product Co., Pratt Consolidated 
Oeal Co., De Bardeleben Coal Corp., American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Lehigh Portland Cement 
Co., Alabama Portland Cement Co., Atlas Port- 
land Cement Co., Continental Gin Co., Hardie- 
Tynes Mfg. Co., Ingalls Iron Works, Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Co., The Barrett Co., American 
Radiator Co., Alabama Power Co., Grassell 
Chemical Co., Stockham Pipe & Fittings Co., 
Kaul Lumber Co. Total value of yearly out- 
put of factories estimated at $600,000,000. 


Special Information: Birmingham is the cen- 
ter of the industrial South and is referred to 
as the “Pittsburgh of the South.’’ City is only 
55 years old and is one of the largest cities for 
its age in the country. Phenomenal growth due 
to rapid expansion of coal, iron and steel busi- 
ness; unlimited supplies of coal and iron re- 
main in hills surrounding Birmingham. Recent 
rapid growth of cement industry adds another 
basic industry to Birmingham. 


Residential Features: Private residence pre- 
vail; very few two-family homes; best residen- 
tial sections and one of the finest in South, 
located on Red Mountain, south of business 
district; majority of homes of bungalow type. 
On account of continued large increase in popu- 
lation many magnificent apartments have been 
constructed in the last two years. 


Retail Shopping Section: Bounded by L. & 
N. R.R, tracks on south, Fifth Avenue on 
north, six blocks; 17th Street on west, and 23d 
Street'on north, three blocks. These are boun- 
daries of retail, department store section. 
Downtown retail section reaches from L. & N. 
tracks to Eighth Avenue 16th Street to 26th 
Street. Bight blocks by ten Dlocks. 


Trading Area: Within radius of 52 miles, in- 
cluding such small cities as Anniston, Gadsden, 
Jasper, Carbon Hill, Sylacauga, Talladega, Tus- 
caloosa and Cullman. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 27; produce, 40; 
meats, 14; hardware, 4; dry goods, 17; electric, 
8; drugs, 3; bottlers, 11; cigars and tobacco, 
5: confections, 15; flour, feed and grain, 35; 
jewelers, 3; lumber, 42; shoes, 3; bakers, 8. 


Number of Real Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 34; commercial automobile agencies, 16; 
automobile accessories, 109; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 48; bakers, 47; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 1,260 (chain, 22); confection- 
ers (including hotels), 116;, delicatessen, 14; 
dressmakers, 61; druggists, 185 (chain, 15); dry 
goods, 81; florists, 25; fruits, 138; furniture, 
126; furriers, 4; garages (public), 74; grocers, 
1,104 (chain, 260); hardware, 84; jewelry, 57; 
meat markets, 18 (chain, 8); men’s furnish-, 
ings, 32; men’s clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 
56; milliners, 14; opticians, 19; photographers, 
24; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 138; radio supplies, 19; restaurants (in- 
eluding hotels), 444 (chain, 12); shoes, 33; 
sporting goods, 4; stationers, 8; women’s ap- 
parel, 20. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 63 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 43.02. Doctors (medical, 292): 
(dentists. 118); (osteopaths, 4); street car 
service; gas, artificial; number of meters, 39.,- 
062; electric current, alternating and direct: 
number of wired houses, 42,000. Number of 
automobile registrations, 33,152; water, soft. 


DOTHAN, ALA. 


(Houston County) 
1920 Population, 10,034. 
City and Suburban Estimate (1926) 18,000. 


Native Whites, 60%; Negroes, 40%; English 
Reading, 100%. 


Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2. 

Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 8; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 1. 

Banks: National, 3; State, 1. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), Municipal Opera House; 


Total number of seats, 2,000. 


Location; Dothan is located in the extreme 
southeast corner of Alabama, is on the Atlantic 
Coast Line, Atlantic and St. Andrews Bay, and 
Central of Georgia R.Rs., conneeting Dothan 
witb all the larger cities of the South. The At- 
lanta & St. Andrews Bay Railroad furnishes us 
a direct route to the Gulf of Mexico, only 80 
miles to the south. The nearest larger city is 
Montgomery, 4 hours distant by automobile and 
4 hours by railroad. 


Principal Industries: Agriculture, 


fertilizer, 
and lumber manufacturers; 


coffins and caskets, 


overall and mattress factories, peanut oil mills, ~ 


eigar factories, 
acid plant. 
Manufacturing Establishments: Home Guano 
Co. (Red Fox), Grascilla Chemical Co., Dothan 
Coffin & Casket Co., Inc.; Bama Cigar Co., 


cottonseed oil mills, sulphuric 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., Southern Cotton * 


Oil Mill Co., Young-Sanders Oil Mill Co., Wil- 
liams-Voris Lumber Co., Dothan Overall Factory, 


Dothan Mattress Factory, Dothan Oil Mill, 
Dothan Ice Cream Co., Houston Guano Co., 
Dothan Guano Co. 


Special Information; In 1890 Dothan’s popula- 
tion was 247; 1900, 3,275; 1910, 7,016; 1920, 10,- 
034; 1925 (post office statement), 18,788. Dothan 
is in the center of the wiregrass region of south 
Alabama, and has a trade territory of 200,000 
derived from a number of small towns within a 
radius of 80 miles, It is one of the largest dis- 
tributing centers in this section, reaching south- 
east Alabama, southwest Georgia and west 
Florida. 


Residential Features: 1,997 White residences, 
approximately 600 Negro dwellings, 6 apartment 
houses, 

Retail Shopping Section: 
blocks; Main Street, 4 blocks; St. Andrews 
Street, 5 blocks; Crawford Street, 2 blocks; 
Troy Street, 3 blocks; College Street, 2 blocks; 
Powell Street, 3 blocks; Oates Street, 2 blocks. 


Trading Area: North, as far as Abbeville, Ala., 
and F't. Gaines, Ga., 35 miles; west as far as 
Florala, Ala., 60 miles; south as far as Panama 
City, Fla., 80 miles; east as far as Bainbridge, 
Ga., 60 miles. ‘Towns within a radius of 50 
miles are: Abbeyville, Ft, Gaines, Headland, 
Newville, Ozark, Brundidge, Newton, Pinckard, 
Midland City, Slocomb, Hartford, Geneva, Webb, 
Samson, Taylor, Ashford, Cowarts, Malvern, 
Madrid, Alaga, Cottonwood, Ala.; Cottondale, 
Fla.; Campbellton, Fla.; Blakely, Ga.; Donald- 
sonville, Ga.; and other small towns. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 6; Meats, 
Fruits, 3; Hardware, 2; Dry Goods, 2. 5 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 15; automobile tire agencies, T; 
bakers, 2; total cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels, 15; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 8; dressmakers, 10; druggists, 7; dry 
goods, 10; department stores, 7; electrical sup- 
plies, 2; florists, 3; fruits, 3; furniture, 5; gar- 
ages (public), 15; total grocers, 66 (chain, 2); 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 8; meat markets, 14; 
men’s furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 9; mer- 
chant tailors, 5; milliners, 6; opticians, 2; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 3; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 4; shoes, 17; sport- 
ing goods, 2; stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 8. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperatur>, 65 
degrees; most pleasant months, Jan. to June, 
Sept, to Dec., inclusive. Doctors (medical, 14); 
(dentists, 6); number of wired houses, 1,800; 
electric current, alternating; water, hard. 


FLORENCE, ALABAMA 
(Lauderdale County) 


1920 Population, 10,529. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 


Foster Street, 3 


isi 


1926 School 


Census, 19,300, Most important cities and 
towns in this area are: Sheffield, Tuscumbia, 
Russellville, Lawrenceburg. 


Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 22%; Foreign 
Born, 3%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 
reading, 98%; Families, 3,860 approx. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 
High, 2; Parochial, 1; Normal Training, 
Negro Graded, 1; Negro High, 1. 
Pupils, 4,910. 

Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Bypiscopal, 1; Hebrew, 


3; 


Banks: National, 1; State, 4; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $4,000,000.; Savings Bank 
Deposits Total (all banks), $1,000,000., ayyre- 
gate (approx.). 

Theatres: 
Vaudeville, 1 (combination); Motion Pictures, 1; 
White, 1; Colored, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditori- 
ums, ete.), 4. 


Location: On Louisville & Nashville R.R., 
122 miles south of Nashville, Tenn., on the 
Tennessee River, at the foot of the famous 
Muscle Shoals. Wilson Dam, greatest hydro- 


The Anniston Star 


Is the only daily paper published 
in Calhoun County and the only 
medium through which advertisers |f 
may cover this rich manufacturing ~ 

and agricultural territory. 


No Outside Daily Enters 
This Field 


In time to compete with The Star 
on daily or Sunday news coverage. | 
A circulation of more than 5,000, 
80% local, is guaranteed. No | 
premiums, contests or cut rates. — 
The paper is sold on the merits of | 
its local mews, features and leased 
wire service. 
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Christian, 2; Nazarene, 1; Methodist, 4; Presby-— 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 1.— 
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Legitimate, 1: Moving Pictures and 


electric development in America, is just outside 
of corporate limits of the city. To nearest city, 
by railroad, 5 hours; by automobile, 6 hours, 

Principal Industries: Iron furnaces, wagon 
building plant, knit underwear factory, cotton 
mills, fertilizer plant, stove foundry, asphalt 
producing plant, cotton gins, grist mills, lumber 
mills, dimension mills. Located within a hun- 
dred mile radius of coal, iron, phosphate, lime- 
stone, asphalt, kaolin, bauxite and with the 
greatest hydro-electric power in the world at 
its front door. At head of present navigation 
on the Tennessee River, 


Residential Features: Said to be one of the 
most beautiful small cities in this section of 
the South. Streets broad and well-paved. Over 
20 miles of asphalt streets. Beautiful and well- 
kept residences. Great majority of population 
own their own homes. Health conditions far 
above average, Recent inspection ° DY, Wass 
Health Service said: ‘‘Plorence and Lauderdale 
County can be held up as a model community 
from health standpoint.’’ Municipally owned 
waterworks thoroughly modern. 


Retail Shopping Section: Occupies approxi- 
mately eight city blocks, and there are two 
suburban shopping centers, each with a group of 
stores, 

Trading Area: Extends in a 30-mile circle 
around city, with bus service to all important 
points. Three national highways converge at 
Florence, Jackson, Lee and Scenic. All three of 
these highways are routed across the top of 
Wilson Dam. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 1; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1; dry goods, 1; mis- 
cellaneous lines, drugs and sundries, 1; prod- 
uce, 1; meat packing distributing offices, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for National Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 19; commercial automobile agencies, «5; 
automobile accessories, 5; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 14; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 7; confectioners (ineluding 
hotel stands), 3; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 


12; druggists, 9; dry goods, 18; department 
stores, 2; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2; 
fruits, 5; furniture, 7; furriers, 1; garages 


(public), 3; groceries, 54 (chain, 6); hardware, 4; 
jewelry, 2; meat markets, 6; men’s furnishing, 
7; men’s clothing, 2; merchant tailors, 4; mil- 
liners, 3; opticians, 4; -photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 1; 
radio supplies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 
14; shoes, 2; sporting goods, 5; stationers, 1; 
women’s apparel, 7; decorators and drapers, 1, 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 24); 
(dentists, 7); (osteopaths, 2); number of wired 
houses, 1,800; street car service; gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 700; electric eurrent, alter- 
nating; water, soft. 


f 


GADSDEN, ALA. 
(Etowah County) 


1920 Population, 14,787 (1926, est. 22,160). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 32,355. 

Native Whites, 79%; Negroes, 20%; Foreign 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 25%; English 
Reading, 85%; Families, 3,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; 
ehial, 1. Number of Pupils, 3,150. 


Paro- 


Churches: Baptist, 3; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 
1; Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 2; Roman 
Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 4. 

- Banks; National, 2; State, 1; Total Re- 


sources (all banks), $6,250,000; Savings Bank 
Deposits. Total, $1,250,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 


Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
1, Total number of seats, 2,300. 


Location: On Coosa River. Water trans- 
portation to Rome, Ga., and south to Lock 8, 
on Coosa River. Served by the Louisville & 
Nashville Ry.; Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Ry.; Southern Ry.; Alabama Great 
Southern Ry.; Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia 
Ry., and interurban lines to Alabama City 
and Attalla. 


Principal Industries: Iron and steel, includ- 
ing pig iron, steel billets, merchants’ bar iron, 
reinforcing steel for concrete construction, ties, 
fish plates, wire (plain and barbed), wire fenc- 
ing, nails and staples, stoves and ranges, 
plumbers’ pipe and fittings, also brass plumbers’ 

_ fittings, steam fittings, doors, sash and blinds, 
general lumber supplies, fertilizers, overalls, 
hosiery, mattresses, cotton goods, hot air house- 
heating furnaces, brick, jugware, cast-iron pipe. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 47. Leading 
firms: Gulf States Steel Co., Dwight Mfg. Co., 
Southern Mfg. Co., A, & J. Stoves, Stringer 
_Bros., Alabama Pipe Co., Walworth Alabama 
Co., The Alabama Co., Eureka Foundry Co., 
Etowah Foundry & Machine Co., Davis-Alcott 
Co., Wetter Pipe Co., United Overall Co., 
Agricota Furnace Co. 

Special Information: Gadsden’s location on 
the Coosa River at the southern end of Look- 
out Mountain, with its numerous railroads, 
makes it the distributing point of a large ter- 
ritory. 

Residential Features: 
houses, a few apartments, 
residences. 


Mostly  one-family 
and a few double 
The Bellevue Highland section, on 


_, Lookout Mountain near the city and surround- 
_ ing beautiful Noccalula Falls, is being developed 


and promises to be one of the finest residential 
_ sections in the South, 
_ Retail Shopping Section: Extends 4 blocks 
5 Broad Street, 3 blocks on Chestnut, 3 blocks 
Third, 2 blocks on Fifth, and 2 blocks on 
‘There are several small outlying shop- 
ce ye . < Foy 
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ping centers—the largest being at the corner 
of Forest Avenue and Twelfth Street. 


Trading Area: The retail trade covers a 
radius of from 80 to 45 miles, containing a 
population of, approximately, 150,000. The im- 
proved roads are extending it farther. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 8; meats, 2; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1; dry goods, 1; Miscel- 
laneous lines, 2 notions. 


Number of Retail Outlets for National Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial automobile agencies, 3; auto- 
mobile tire agencies, 4; bakers, 2; cigar stores 
and stands (including hotels), 5; confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 9; delicatessen, 38; 
druggists, 9; department stores, 8; electrical 
supplies, 2; florists, 8; fruits, 10; furniture, 9; 
garages (public), 10; men’s furnishings, 6; 
men’s clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 2; mil- 
liners, 8; opticians, 2; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 2: 
radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 
11; shoes, 2 (exclusive—12 or more dealers) ; 
sporting goods, 4; stationers, 3; women’s ap- 
parel, 7. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA | 


(Madison County) 
1920 Population, 8,018. 
City and Suburban Estimate (1926), 25,000. 
Native Whites, 70%; Negroes, 20%, Foreign 


Born, 10%; English Reading, 95% Families, 
4,650. 

Schools; Public Grade, 2; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,800; Huntsville 
College, 250. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 


Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 2; Presby 
terian, 2; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 5. 
Banks: National, 2; State, 8; Total Resources 
(all banks), over $8,000,000.; Savings Bank 
Deposits Total (all banks), over $2,000,000. 


Theatre: Legitimate, 4; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 1. Total number of seats, 2,000, 
Location: So. Ry.; N. OC. & St. L. Ry. 


Principal Industries; Cotton mills, foundries, 
agriculture and nurseries, also live stock. 


Trading Area: 50 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; meats, 
fruits, 3; hardware, 4; dry goods, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, about 50; commercial automobile agencies, 
5; automobile accessories, 5; automobile tire 
agencies, 8; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 2; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 3; delicatessen, 5; druggists, 10; 
dry goods, 40 to 50; department stores, 10; elec- 
trical supplies, 5; florists, 2; fruits, 6; furniture 
10; furriers, 2; garages (public), 10; grocers, 18; 


25 


hardware, 4; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 21; 
men’s furnishings, 10; men’s clothing, 10; 
merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 3; opticians, 8; 


photographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 1; restau- 
rants (including hotels), 10; shoes, 2; sporting 
goods, 1; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 10. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


(Mobile County) 


1920 Population, 60,777. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 105,000. 


Native Whites, 61%; Negroes, 34%; Foreign 
Born, 5%; Industrial Workers, 32%; English 
Reading, £5%; Families, 11,201. 


Schools: Public Grade, 88; High, 2. Number 
of Pupils, 20,105. 

Churches: 40. 

Banks: 4. Total Resources, $31,160,500. 


Theatres: 9. Total number of seats, 7,300. 


Location: On main line Louisville & Nashville 
R.R.; served by Southern R.R., Mobile & Ohio 
R.R.; Missouri Central. 


Principal Industries: Shipbuilding, 
foundries, steel, cotton mills, 
canning plants, grain elevator. 

Residential Features: Mostly 
Southern type. 


Retail Shopping Section: Covers area of 15 or 
16 blocks. 


_ Trading Area: Radius of 25 miles, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 15; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 1; dry goods, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 26; commercial auto agencies, 10; auto- 
mobile accessories, 26; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 18; bakers, 17; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 19; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 13; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 


lumber, 
turpentine cups, 


individual of 


meats, 7; 


81; druggists, 28; dry goods, 25; department 
stores, 4; electrical supplies, 7; florists, 3; 
fruits, 23; furniture, 28; furriers, 1; garages 


(public), 20; grocers, 330; hardware, 6; jewelry, 
11; meat markets, 51; men’s furnishings, 33; 
men’s clothing, 33; merchant tailors, 7; milli- 
ners, 11; opticians, 5; photographers, 4; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 4; 
radio supplies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 
58; shoes, 18; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 9; 
women’s apparel, 7. 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


(Montgomery County) 


1920 Population, 438,464 (1926,. est. 60,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 65,000. Most 
important towns and cities in this area are: 
Selina (pop, 15,589); Troy (5,696); Dothan 
(10,034) ; Andalusia (4,023), 


Native Whites, 60%; Negroes, 39% Foreign 


Deis: Pia ti Pata, hay" >. f 7 a 
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Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 
Reading, 90%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 3; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 2. 


Churches: Baptist, 8; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Wpiscopal, 2; Hebrew, 2; 
Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 2 (white only) ; 
Roman Catholic, 3; Miscellaneous, 1. 


Banks: Total Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits, $3,056,809.73; Total Deposits (all 
banks), $10,591,393.97; Total Resources (all 
banks), $21,654,352.10; Total Bank Clearings. 
(12 months), (1925), over $93,000,000. 

Theatres; Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 1; Burlesque, none; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 3. Total number of seats, 


Location: L, & N. R. R.; Western Railway of 
Ala.; Central of Ga. Ry.; S. A. L. Ry.; A. C, L, 
Ry.; Mobile & Ohio Ry. On Alabama River, 
head of navigation. To nearest large city by 
railroad, 3 hours; by automobile, 4 hours, 


Principal Industries: Textiles; railroail repair 
shops; commercial; fertilizer; lumber and timber 
products; agricultural products (syrup, etc.); 
brick and tile; Water Power Co. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 170. Leading 
firms: Ala. Ga. Syrup Co., Penick & Ford Syrup 
Co., Southern Cotton Oil Co., V. C. CG. Chem, 
Co., American. Agricultural Chemical Co., Jen- 
kins Brick Co., Anderson Lumber Co., Georgia 
Show Case Co., Southern Dairies, Inc. 

Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $25,000,000. . 


Residential Features: Largely single cottages 
and duplex houses. Chiefly owned by the oceu- 
pant. River and industrial section on the north, 


and residential section to the south. 


Retail Shopping Section: Business section 
covering about 20 square blocks is located just 
between the railroad and industrial section and 
the residential section. 


Trading Area: The wholesale trade area has 
a radius of about 150 to 200 miles. The retail 
trade covers a territory of approximately 50 
miles, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; meats, 5; 
fruits, 5; hardware, 4; dry goods, 4; drugs, 2; 
Miscellaneous Lines—Shoes, 2; paper, 3; cigars 
and tobacco, 2; candy, 2; miscellaneous, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial automobile agencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 25; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 7; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 27 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 17; delicatessen, 6; drug- 
gists, 29 (chain, 1); dry goods, 16; department 
stores, 4; electrical supplies, 8; florists, 2; fur- 
niture, 7; garages (public), 25; grocers, 260 
(chain, 40); hardware, 4; jewelry, 6; meat mar- 
kets, 60; men’s furnishings, 9; men’s clothing, 
9; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 4; opticians, 4; 
photographers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 12; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 19 (chain, 1); shoes, 
5; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 5; women’s ap- 
parel, 15. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 78); 
(dentists, 32); (osteopaths, 2). Average tem- 
perature, 66 degrees; average number of rainy 
days per twelve months, 334%, most pleasant 
months, April, May, October, November; number 
of wired houses, 10,588; street car setvice; 
gas, artificial; number of meters, 3,170; etec- 
tric current, alternating and direct; water, soft. 
Number of automobile registrations, 8,000 in 
city. 


OPELIKA, ALA. 


‘(Lee County) 


1920 Population, 4,960 (1925 est. 6,135). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 

Native Whites, 55%; Negroes, 44%; Foreign 
Born, 1%; Families, 1,377. 

Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Number of 
Pupils, 1,371. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 
3; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1. 

Banks: National, 3; Total Resources, $4,020,- 
672.43. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 1; Total 
number of seats, 1,240. 

Location: At intersection of Central of 
Georgia, and Western & Alabama R.Rs. To 
nearest large city, by railroad, 2 hours; by 
auto, 21% hours. 

Principal Industries: Cotton mills, oil mill, 


mattresses and overalls, dressed lumber, ferti- 
lizer, dairy products, stock raising, cotton grow- 
ing. 

Special Information: Opelika is a cotton 
center, and surrounding country is going into 
diversified farming. It has 7 miles of paved 
highway to Auburn, Ala. 


Residential Features: Many large homes, but 
small bungalows are being built. 


Trading Area: Extends from 30 to 40 miles. 
Wholesale Houses: 5. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 4; commercial automobile agencies, 3; au- 
tomobile accessories, 6; bakers, 1; cigar stores 
and stands, 3; confectioners, 3; druggists, 5; 
dry goods, 12; department stores, 2; florist, 1; 
furniture, 3; garages, 7; grocers, 15 (chain, 2); 
meat markets, 8; men’s furnishings, 4; mer- 
chant tailors, 1; milliners, 2; opticians, 1; 
photographer, 1; radio supplies, 2; restaurants, 
2; shoes, 6; stationers, 1; sporting goods, 1. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 63 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 32; most pleasant months, April to Nov. 
Doctors (medical, 7); (dentists, 4); (osteopaths, 
1); number of wired houses, 970; electric cur- 
rent, alternating; water, soft. 
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SELMA, ALA. 
(Dallas County) 
1920 Population, 15,589 (1926 est. 19,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000, 
Native Whites, 46.3%; Negroes, 52.6%; For- 


eign Born, 1.1%; English Reading, 95%; 
Families, 4,232. 
Schools: Public Grade, 5 white, 2 colored; 


High, 1 white, 1 colored; Junior High, 1 white; 
Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, about 2,100 in 
white schools, 1,400 in colored. 


Churches: Baptist, 2 white, 12 colored; Chris- 
tian Science, 1 white; Congretional, 1 colored; 
Episcopal, 1 white; Hebrew, 2 white; Metho- 
dist 3 white, 6 colored; Presbyterian, 3 white, 
2 colored; Roman Catholic, 1 white; Miscellane- 
ous, 4 white, 1 colored, 


Banks: National, 2; State, 3; Total Resources, 
$10,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits $2,000,000, 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 3. Total number of seats, 
3,600. 


Location: Southern, Western of Alabama and 
Louisville and Nashville Railroads. Ala, River 
Steamboat service, Naturally located so as to 
serve as the distribution point for the rapidly 
developing Gulf States. Proximity te the Port 
of Mobile makes Selma destined to become an 
inland port of considerable consequence. 


Principal Industries: Textile, lumber and cot- 
ton seed products, also creamery products: 


Manufacturing Establishments: 51, Leading 
firms: Sunset Textile Mills, Selma Manufactur- 
ing Co., Dallas Lumber Company, Buckeye & 
People’s. Cotton Oil Companies, Union Iron 
Works, Dallas Canning Co. and Southern R.R. 
Shops, Selma Creamery & Ice Co., Purity 
Creamery & Ice Co., Selma Maid Syrup Co., 
Brownlee-Lowery Lumber Co., Selma Dairy 
Products Co, Total value of yearly output of 
factories estimated at $12,000,000. 


Special Information: Location of eity in 
the rich, fertile agricultural section of the ~ 
South makes it an important trade center for 
Alabama. Water and rail transportation makes 
it an ideal location for textile mills, furniture 
factories, and its proximity to the iron and coal 
fields, with its cheap hydro-electric power makes 
it admirably suited for location of foundries, 


Residential Features: Delightful climate and 
pure artesian water makes it an ideal city in 
which to live. Private homes predominate, 
with a very large percentage of the homes 
owned by the occupants, The town is growing 
rapidly and steadily. 

Retail Shopping Section: Broad St., 4 blocks; 
Washington St., 3 blocks; Selma Ave., 2 blocks; 
Ala. Ave., 3 blocks; Water Ave., 2 blocks, 

Trading Area: 70 miles west, 70 miles south, 
60 miles north and 25 miles west. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 11; meats, 2; 
fruits, 1; hardware, 4; dry goods, 2; miscel- 


laneous lines, candy, 1; seeds, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto. agencies, 1; automo- 
bile accessories, 15; automobile tire agencies, 
9; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 18; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 18; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 73 
druggists, 12; dry goods, 12; department stores, 
8; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 4; fruits, 4; 
furniture, 9; garages (public), 3; grocers, 90; 
hardware, 6; jewelry, 9; meat markets, &; 
men’s furnishings, 1; men’s clothing, 8; mer- 
chant tailors, 1; milliners, 3; opticians, 3; pho- 
tographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 5; radio supplies, 1; restaurants 
(including hotels), 26; shoes, 6; Sporting goods, 
3; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 10, 


SHEFFIELD, ALA. 


(Colbert County) 
1920 Population, 6,682. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 


Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 22%; Foreign 
Born, 3%; Industrial Workers, 12%; English 
Reading, 80%; Families, 1,360. 


Schools: 3. Number of Pupils, 2,400. 
Churches: 11, 

Banks; 2, Total Resources, $1,900,000. 
Theatres: 2. Total number of seats, 1,000, 


Location: On Tennessee River in northern 
part of state. Served by Southern and L. & N. 
R.R. 


Principal Industries: Pig iron and blast fur- 
naces, stove foundry, Cottonseed oil, railroad 
shops, machine shops, nitrate plant, agriculture, 

Residential. Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses of southern and bungalow types. 

Retail Shopping Section: Six blocks along 
Montgomery Street. 


Trading Area: Radius about 80 miles. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 
fruits, 1. . 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 13; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 13; automobile tire agencies, 
5; bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands (includ- 


1; 


ing hotels), 6; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 8: delicatessen, 1; . dressmakers, 7; 
druggists, 9; dry goods, 10; department stores, 
1; electrical supplies, 8; florists, 1; fruits, 2; 
furniture, 6; garages (public), 10; grocers, 60; 


hardware, 4; jewelry, 8; meat markets, 8; 
men’s furnishings, 10; men’s clothing, 4; mer- 
chant tailors, 2; milliners, 6; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 2; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 10; shoes, 8; sport- 
ing goods, 2; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 4. 
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TROY, ALA. 


(Pike County) 


1920 Population, 5,696 (1925 est. 6,862). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 8,000. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: 


Brundridge (pop, 2,000); Goshen (1,200); Lu- 
verne (2,000); Glenwood (1,500). 

Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 25%; Indus- 
trial Workers, 10%; English Reading, 100%; 
Families, 1,350. 

Schools: Public Grade, 1; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,850; State Nor- 


mal, 1,150 pupils. 


Churches: Baptist, 8; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 
2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Total Re- 
sources, $4,720,000; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $1,973,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 2. 

Location: Atlantic Coast Line and Central of 
Georgia Railroads serve Troy in Southeastern 
Alabama, about fifty miles from the capital of 
the state. 

Principal Industries: Farming. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 6. Leading 
firms: Standard Chemical & Oil Co., Troy Ve- 


neer & Crate Co., Wiley Fertilizer Co., 
Chemical Co., James Lumber Co. 


Special Information: Location of one of the 
State Normal Schools with about 1,150 attend- 
ing yearly. Center of rich farming territory. 


Residential Features: Practically all one- 
family homes. Most streets are either paved 
or in the course of. Private homes. 


Retail Shopping Section; Three Notch (5), 
Elm (3), Chureh (4), Love (2), Market (4), 
Oak (4), Walnut (3), and College (2). Town 
is built on the square style. In other words, 
the heart of the business district circles the 
County Court House, forming the Square of the 
town. 


Troy 


Trading Area: Extends about 25 miles in 
every direction. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; fruits, 1; 


hardware, 1; dry goods, 1; lumber, 1. 
Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 


vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; commercial automobile agencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 6; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 14; bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 3; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 1: delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 
3; druggists, 6; dry goods, 14; department 
stores, 4; electrical Supplies, 2; florists, 1; fur- 
niture, 3; furriers, 1; grocers, 14; hardware, 


4; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 5; men’s furnish- 
ings, 6; men’s clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 2; 
milliners, 6; opticians, 2; photographers, 1; 
radio supplies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 
8; shoes, 2; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 2. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 7); 
(dentists, 5); electric current, alternating; 
water, soft. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALABAMA 


(Tuscaloosa County) 


1920 Population, 11,996. 

City and Suburban Estimate seeacid 30,000. 

Native Whites, 23,000; Negroes, 5,250; For- 
eign Born 95%; Industrial Workers, 5,600; 
English Reading, 100%; Families, 4,400, 


Schools: Public Grade, 11; High, 4; Junior, 
Aigh, 3; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 3,846. 
University of Alabama, enrollment, 4,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 3; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 
1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Cath- 
olic, 1; Miscellaneous, 2. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Resources 
(all banks), $9,311,000.; Saving Bank Deposits 
Total (all banks), $7, 812, 000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Total number of seats, 2,000. 

Location: Southern, Mobile & Ohio, Louisville 
& Nashville. On the Warrior River, Govern- 
ment barge line to Mobile and New Orleans, 
Bus lines to suburban towns. Belt line around 
city. To nearest large city, by railroad, 244 
hours: by automobile, 2 hours. 

Principal Industries: Iron, coal, lumber, coke, 
iron pipe, furniture, brick and clay products. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 46. Leading 
firms: Central Iron & Coal Co... Kaul Lumber 
Ce., Horn Veneer Co., Fox Brick Co., Semet 
Solvay Co. Total value of yearly outpnt of fac- 
tories estimated at $5,000,000. 


Special Information: Location of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama. ‘Water transportation. 

Residential Features: Six, to eight-room 
bungalow homes predominate. Ten exclusive 
residential sections with homes costing $8,000 
to $15,000. Two industrial sections, 


Retail Shopping Section: The business district 
is confined within approximately fifteen blocks. 
and contains 4 department stores, 4 hardware 
stores and 13 drug stores. 


Trading Area: Covers a radius of 30 miles, 


or 384 miles north, 55 miles west, 40 miles 
south, 25 miles east. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 7: meats, 4; 


fruits, 5; hardware, 2; dry goods, 1; mis- 
cellaneous lines: bottling works, 4. 
Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 


vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 


‘ 


automobile agencies, 4; 


cies, 13; commercial 
automobile accessories, 13; automobile tire 
agencies, 15; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 14; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 20; delicatessen, 35 dressmakers, 
2; druggists, 18; dry goods, 12; department 
stores, 5; electrical supplies, 3; Abricte: 3; fruits, 
6; furniture, 7; furriers, 7; garages (public), 15; 
grocers, & (chain, 18); hardware, 4; jewelry, 4: 
meat markets, 7; men’s furnishings, 12; men’s 
clothing, 9; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 8; 
opticians, 5; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
piles, 2; restaurants ‘(including hotels), 37; 
shoes, 10; sporting goods, 5; stationers, 7: 
women’s apparel, 12. 

Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months in 
the years: May, June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors 
(medical, 30); (dentists, 13); number of wired 
houses, 2,500; street car service; gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating; water, soft. — 
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ALASKA 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


(Third Judicial Division) 


1920 Population, 1,856. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 1,000. 


Native Whites, 90%; Foreign Born, 1%; 
English Reading, 100%; Families, 1,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 1; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 300. 


Churches: Christian Science, 1; Episcopal, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, ale 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Re- 
sources, $1,300,000; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $500,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Total number 
of seats, 600. 


Location: On Alaskan Railroad. 


SEWARD, ALASKA 


(Third Judicial Division) 
1920 Population, 652. (860 est. in 1926). 


Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 3 only; 
lish Reading, 100%; Families, 400. 


Eng- 


Schools: Public Grade, 1; High, 1. 

Churches: Hpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Roman 
Catholic, 1. 

Banks: One Territorial: Capital, Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $42,268.45; Deposits, $375,- 
150.43. Total Resources, $417,418.88. (July, 
1926). 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total number of seats, 
700. 

Location: Head of Resurrection Bay, gateway 


to interior points, also to Aleutian Islands, 
Pribilof’s Cold Bay oil fields, and to Fairbanks 
and Anchorage. Coast terminal of Alaska R. R., 
Pacific S. S. Co. and Alaska S. S. Co., and 
San Juan mail boat, Starr, which plies west- 
ward, 

Principal Industries: Mining, fishing, fur 
farms, farming, printing, railroad shops, out- 
fitting point for big-game hunters, lumbering, 
Standard Oil station, cold storage, cannery, sum- 
mer resort at Lake Kenai. Kenai Peninsula is 
the breeding ground for Alaskan game. 


Special Information: Seward is the salt water 
terminus of the Alaska Northern Railroad, the 
basis of supplies for the Alaska Peninsula, with 
water transportation to the States all the year 
round. 

Residential Features: Mostly one-family struc- 
tures, one apartment house for 40 families. 
Modern homes and smaller apartment houses 
and hotels are numerous. 


Retail Shopping Section: 
Adams (2 blocks) on Fourth St. (Main St.). 


Trading Area: People come from about 52 
miles on the railroad, and from Kenai Lake and 
from 2,060 miles from the westward and out- 
lying islands. Seward is a large and important 
trading center, serving the immense westward 
district which, especially during the summer 
months, supports a population of approximately 
20,000 people—mostly workers in the fish can- 
neries. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 4; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 4; automobile tire agencies, 4; 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 4; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
2; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 3; druggists, 1; 
dry goods, 2; department stores, 1; 
supplies, 3; florists, 1; fruits, 1; furniture, 2; 
furriers, 2; garages (public), 2; grocers, 6, hard- 


Railroad Aye to 


ware, 3; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 2; men’s 
furnishings, 3; men’s clothing, 2; merchant 
tailors, 4; milliners, 1; opticians, 1; photo- 


graphers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 1; radio supplies, 2; restaurants 
(including hotels), 6; shoes, 3; sporting goods, 
4; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 2; paint 
shops, 2; placer, and quartz mining products, 
3; fox farms, 5. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 1); 
(dentists, 1); (osteopaths, 1); electric current, 
direct; number of wired houses, 300; water, soft. 
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ARIZONA 


BISBEE & BISBEE MINING 
DISTRICT, ARIZ. 
(Cochise County) 


1920 Population, 9,205. 


City and Suburban Estimate, including Bisbee 
mining district, 22,836. 


Native Whites, 85%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 14%; Industrial Workers, 95%; English 
Reading, 92%; Families, 8,600. 

Schools: Public Grade, 12; High, 1; Junior 
High, 3; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 
3,500. ° 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 


Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 1; 


Episcopal, 1; 
Miscellaneous, 3. 


Roman Catholic, 2; 


Banks: State, 3; Total Resources, $7,275,- 
824,26. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 1. Total number of seats, 
3,100. 

Location: 750 miles east of Los Angeles on 


Southern Pacific Ry., 9 miles from Mexican 
border in southeastern corner of Arizona. To 
nearest large city (Hl Paso, Tex.) by railroad, 
11 hours; by auto, 16 hours. 


Principal Industries: Mining and allied indus- 
tries are the only ones in the district. 


Special Information: Steam shovel mining 
on a large scale, coupled with largest known 
underground ore discoveries made during the 
present year, place the Bisbee District far 
in the front of the copper producers of the 
United States. Three large companies operate 
producing mines in the district, with two other 
large companies prospecting additional acreage. 
The population is a _ well-satisfied, well-paid 
class—the minimum wage being $5.20 per day, 
and the average wage being $6. Over fifty 
miles of railway trackage is above ground 
in the district, and more than 200 miles un- 
derground. Various towns in the district are 
reached by an electric railway. Bisbee and 
Lowell are the two leading trade centers. 


Residential Features: Homes modern in every 
respect, 


Retail Shopping Section: 14 blocks along Main 
Street and Brewery Gulch constitute the retail 
district, the other district being 4 blocks in 
Lowell, 3 miles from Bisbee. 


Trading Area: Confined to the Warren dis- 
trict, with a good trade from outlying points 
in Cochise county and that portion of northern 
Sonora, Mexico, easily accessible to the district. 
Excellent concrete and macadam roads lead to 
the district from all the trading area. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 2; 
fruits, 4; hardware, 1; dry goods, 1; miscel- 
laneous lines, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 13; commercial automobile agencies, 8; 
automobile accessories, 6; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 14; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 35; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 20; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 
3; druggists, 9; dry goods, 20; department 
stores, 4; electrical supplies, ‘4; florists, 2; 
fruits, 26; furnituré, 7; garages (public), 22; 
grocers, 61 (chain, 3); hardware, 4; jewelry, 
5; meat markets, 15 (chain, 2); men’s furnish- 
ings, 12; men’s clothing, 10; merchant tailors, 
10; milliners, 6; opticians, 2; photographers, 
4; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 3; radio supplies, 6; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 24; shoes, 9; sporting goods, 
3; stationers, 6; women’s apparel, 15. 

Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
all but January, February and March. Doc- 
tors (medical, 16); (dentists, 5); (osteopaths, 
3); gas, artificial; eleetric current, alternat- 
ing; water, soft. 


DOUGLAS, ARIZ. 


(Cochise County) 


1920 Population, 9,916 (11,677 est. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 14,000. 

Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 1%; 
Born, 24%; English Reading, 85%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Grammar, 
1; Parochial, 1. Number of pupils, 2,700. . 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1;. Methodist, 1; Pres- 
byterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 
ae 


1926). 


Foreign 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Resources 
(all banks), $4,648,877.60 (June 30, 1926). 
Savings Bank Deposits Total, $4,153,775.36 
(June 30, 1926). 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3. 

Location: On main line of Southern Pacifie 
Railroad. State. service and railroad (So. Pac. 
branch) in valley north of Douglas. Nacozari 
Railroad South into Mexico. 

Principal Industries: Smelting of copper. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 6. sogdins 2 
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firms: Phelps Dodge Corp., Calumet & Arizona 
Mining Co., Arizona Gypsum Plaster Co, 


Special Information: City modern in every 
respect. Metropolis of Sulphur Springs Valley, 
rich agricultural section. Splendid schools, 
churches, parks, public buildings and a pro- 
gressive, hospitable citizenship. Bankhead 
Transcontinental Highway; free camping ground. 
Fine climate, maximum of sunshine, altitude, 
8,390 feet. One of the greatest copper smelting 
cities in the West, smelters having monthly 
capacity of 31,000,000 pounds of copper. Fine 
paved streets—eight miles in length. Gateway 
to rich State of Sonora, Mexico. 


Residential Features; Mostly’ one-family 


Retail Shopping Section: Business section 
concentrated, with a few grocery stores in out- 
lying sections. ; 

Trading Area: Fifty miles west, 90 miles east, — 
150 miles north, and 150 miles south in Sonora, 
Mexico. 

Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 2; hardware, 
laneous lines, 3, rig 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- y 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen-— 
cies, 11; automobile accessories, 13; automobile 

2 


Groceries, 4; meats, 2; 
3; dry goods, 1; miscel-— 


tire agencies, 15; bakers, 5; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 10; confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 8; delicatessen, 2; dress- 
makers, 3; druggists, 5, dry goods, 8; depart-— 
ment stores, 4; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 1; 
fruits, 20; furniture, 3; furriers, 2; garages — 
(public), 10; grocers, 51; hardware, 3; jewelry, — 4 
2: meat markets, 7; men’s furnishings, 7; men’s 4 
clothing, 7; merchant tailors, 7; milliners, 5; — 


opticians, 8; photographers, 38; pianos (and — 
miscellaneous.) musical instruments), 2; radio — 
supplies, 2; restaurants, 12 (including hotels, 


ete.,; 38) + shoes, 7; sporting goods, 2; etatione f 
5; women’s apparel, 6. 


MIAMI & GLOBE, ARIZ. 


(Gila County) . Me 
1920 Population Semeeen 6,689; Globe, 7,044); 


4 
Total, 13,733. a 


City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000. 


Native Whites, 75%; Foreign Born, Mexts § 
80%; English Read- 


25%; Industrial Workers, 
ing, 80%. 
Schools: Public Grade, 16; High, 2; — JunloR: 


High, 2; Number of Pupils, 7,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 2; 
Episcopal, 2; Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, a 
Roman Catholic, 2; ae ee 2. 


Banks: National, 3; State,’ 2; , Total a 
sources, $5,935,000; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $2,590,000. . 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums;7 
ete.), 4. Total number of seats, 8,000. 


Location: Arizona Eastern R.R., (subsidiary 
of the Southern Pacific) is the only railroad 
touching these two cities. Regular stage serv-— 
ice to Phoenix in western part of state, also 
to New Mexico state line. Miami is terminal 
of Miami Superior Highway also on route of 
famous ‘‘Apache Trail’’ to Roosevelt Dam, 40 — 
miles distant. To nearest large city, by ral 
road, 8 hours; by auto, 4 hours. 4 


Principal Industries: | Copper 
smelting. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading Aan: 
Inspiration Con. Copper Co., Miami Copper €o., 
Old Dominion Copper Co., Boston and Superior — 
International Smelting Co., Iron Cap. Inter- — 
national smelts 23,000,000 pounds ef copper per 
month. Present price of copper is 14% cents 
f. o. b., New York, Total value of yearly out- 
put of factories estimated at $42,000,000. 


Special Information: Miami and Globe are 
situated about 6 miles apart. Due to con- 
gested living conditions, as far as homes are 
concerned, the employees, or rather a large 
number of. them, who. are employed at the 
smelters of the Miami Copper Co. and the In- 
spiration Co., live in Globe as well as in Mia! 
This has created a better business condition 
both cities. While the freight rates are qui 
high in this region, these two cities are twelve 
month towns. Monthly payroll over $1,000, 
Not susceptible to mail order houses and 
little outside trading in other cities. The dis 
trict also draws trade from the big ranches | in 
this vicinity. The Coolidge Dam on the G 
River, 25 miles distant from Miami, t 
$5,500.00%, is now in course of construeti 
It will generate power and irrigate 25, 
acres of adjacent land. The Inspiration Con a 
Cop. Co.’s leading plant, to cost $5,000,000, is 
now in course of construction at Miami. The 
Horse Mesa Dam, 60 miles from Miami on the - 
Salt River, is building at a cost of $4,500,000 
to furnish cheap power for Miami mines and 
smelters. These three projects will be com- 
pleted by the end of 1926, or early in 1927. 

Residential Features: Mostly one-sto) 
houses. Inspiration, and Miami Copper Co.’! 
both have many houses near their mines for 
employes. All modern conditions in both cities. 

Retail Shopping Section: In Globe, 
Broad Street is principal business street, 


| 
4 


mining and ia 


extending about 7 city blocks, and 3 | street 
crosswise, 3 outlying sections. between 

and Miami, known as Lower Miam 
City, and small business city outside | 


Trading Area: 7 miles w st, sou 
also some intermittent business f; 
coke Carlos, Indian Rese 


Aver Ge of Mae sie? - Pa 4” 4 + ~~ 
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Banks: National, 4; State, 4; Total Resources Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
(all banks), $28,911,074, (Jan. 1, 1926); Say- PRESCOTT, ARIZ. vertised Products; Passenger Automobile cet 
ings Bank Deposits, Total, $10,038,832; Total (Y ic ) cies, 19; commercial automobile agencies, 4; 
Deposits (all banks), $26,160,526. (Jan. 1, 1926) ; avapai County automobile accessories, 8; automobile tire agen- 
eay Bank Clearings, $291,057,000 (12 months, 1920 Population, 5,010 (1926 est, 7,300). cies, ‘8; bakers, 6; cigar stéres and stands (in- 


: : . cluding hotels), 10; confectioners (includin 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; meats, 3; , City and Suburban Estimate, 11,250. Most hotel stands), 10; delicatessen, 2; dtessnia kere: 
’ fruits, 3; hardware, 6; dry goods, 13; Miscel- Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 8; important cities and towns in this area are: 5; druggists, 10 (chain, 1); dry goods, 11; de 
laneous lines, 14. ‘ Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, Jerome (pop. 6,500); Clarksdale (2,750); Hum- partment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 5; flor- 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- ¢t¢:), 5. Total number of seats 11,800, bolt (2,250). pe pl Cos ee 4 Seeecnerae ay: 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- Location: Phoenix is located in the h Native Whites, 98%; Foreign Born 2%; In- SEES : 7 ; yf : 
cies, 10; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- Salt River Valley (110,000 Sieab tay eyicsics dustrial Workers, 50%; English Reading, 98% ; aah tees Ap Jewelry, 73 ment peaa eda t 


ARIZONA (Cont’d) 


i i i i ili men’ r ; F : - 
bile accessories, 17; automobile tire Soar by famous Roosevelt Dam, Southern Pacific Families, 1,499. pa Aime aR hiner &: wee #2 a ae 
15; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands lat oe and Santa Fe Railroads serve community. Ex- Schools: Publie Grade, 3: High, 1; Number of tographers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
ing hotels), 35; confectioners (including ho et cellent railway and auto Stage service counects Pupils, 2,000 » 3; 5 1; ingtruments). (8; adie auaitian 40) ceteaeaes 
proud): the Gelleatessen, 10}. dresemakers, 7; with all of Arizona. To Los Angeles, Calif., by eee (including hotels), 35; shoes, 8: sporting goods, 
rH rege gre gin obras aang railroad, 12 hours; by automobile, 18 hours. Churches: 14, 2; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 5, 

; 1 ) ; , 2) , ’ c' 
furniture, 6; garages " (public), 12; grocers, Principal Industries: Agriculture which em- -: Banks: State, 4; Capital Surplus and Un- Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 57.7 
36 (chain, 2); hardware, 6; jewelry, 6; meat 


au 4 A degrees; average number of rainy days per 
firaces’ the. vals f hich dil t s divided Profits (all banks), $1,800,000. Total ere 

cotton, large BGA Se ae a Dav ae Deposits (all banks), $3,250,000. ; Total Re- twelve el rey iu ane aaa Rear Der 
and deciduous fruits, Dairying mining cattle, Sources (all banks), $9,000,000. ae eee ieee) poctore Ser it 
poultry, jobbing and distributing center for cpt ag LID pa tonne 3 aA acy | 
state. Cotton gins, cotton seed oil mills, brick Honecsh, “TSUN Ree ea aber, of hays: 


markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 12; men’s cloth- 
ing, 20; merchant tailors, 10; milliners, 9; 
opticians, 3; photographers, 2; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 6; ra- 


ee ee ae a 


Theatres: 1; Total number of seats, 850. 


7 
; 
r dio supplies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), yards, broom factory, canning factories, cream- Location: On the Santa Fe Railroad, To HoUSes, 7,500.; water, hard, 
28; shoes, 16; a goods, 8; stationers, 10; Gries, flour mills, ice plants for freight-car nearest large city by railroad, 3 hours; by YUMA ARIZ 
women’s apparel, . refrigeration. automobile, 1144 hours, 
. ’ 
Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 70 ply Principal Industries: Mining, stock raisin 
degrees; average number of rainy days per Special Information: Claims 161% increase in and farming 5: (Yuma County) 
twelve months, 6; most pleasant months Sep- Population in 10 years. Over 426 miles of E : 
tember to May. ‘Doctors (medical, 30), (den- CD¢rete roads within 85 miles of Phoenix Residential Features: One and two family 1920 Population, 4,237, 
tists, 12), (osteopaths, 4); gas, artificial; elec- kes this city easily accessible to entire state, houses. City and Suburban Estimate, 8,000. Most im- 
r maiae Ree! t ths Stings apa tae Baas as these roads in turn connect with splendid 4 portant cities and towns in this area are: 
REA EN LT ae : : State highways. 340,000 acres of rich irrigated _ Retail Shopping Section: A few blocks on §omerton (pop. 1,500); Gadsden (800); Well. 
land surrounds Phoenix with 360,000 additional Cortez, Curley and Montezuma streets, ton (400). Sy : 
acres availabl irri ion. i i : j i x 
NOGALES, ARIZ Political, shopping, wholesale, shipping, suppig,  T#4ine Area: About thirty mites Native ‘Whites, 95%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
’ e sducational: socials ralltoad tand Soapeaghion! Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; hardware, 2; Born, 4%; English Reading, 99%. 
(Santa Cruz County) center of the whole state. That is why Phoe- ‘/S¢ellaneous lines, confectionery, 1, Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Paro- 
nix, a town of 48,000, looks, acts, and does Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- chial, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,300. 
1920 Population, 5,199—(1926 est. 5,755)— business equal to a city of a quarter of a vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
plus 3,261 members of 25th U. S. Infantry million, The Southern Pacific Ry. is expending cies, 15; commercial automobile agencies, 6; au- Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist. 1: 
(colored), $15,000,000 on its new main line. A $3,000,- tomobile accessories, 10; automobile tire agen- : Migene dy svat a Se 


000 private irrigation project is now under cies, 10: bakers 5; cigar stores and stands Rresbyterian, 1; Roman’ Catholic, 1; 

rs i . ‘4 private ir j i Ww es, 10; ’ ; n i Cath 1 . 

City and Suburban Estimate, 8,321, including construction, 40 miles from the city. The (including hotels), 3; confectioners (including Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Re- 
1,100 colored soldiers. Coolidge Dam, located near Casa Grande, 60 hotel stands), 3; dressmakers, 8; druggists, 5; al Bi Ferd Savings Bank Deposits To- 

A . Tih gee 5 3 5 a 0 A 
i i 45%; Negroes, 4%; Forei miles S. E. of Phoenix, and now under con- dry goods, 4; department stores, 2; electrical , Al =i : ; 
Mey paonae Weta ae English struction, will bring 67,000 acres under irriga- Supplies, 2; florists, 3; fruits, 3; furniture, 2; Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 
Reading, 66% ; Families, 1,400, tion. Phoenix is the natural supply center for £8rages (public), 16, grocers, 12 (chain, 2): 2. ‘Total number of seats, 2,000. 


this development and will also be greatly bene- hardware, 2: jewelry 3; meat markets, 6 (chain, 


Location: Southern Pacific (Main Line), and 
Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Junior fitted by the future : Y 


developments of the 2); men’s furnishings, 3: men’s clothing, 3; Mai P ; ‘ 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,447. Colorado River projects. is merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 3; opticians, 2; i) gee eae israel on p . 
F. Hae : : Photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous Principal Industries; Agriculture, mining, 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; Residential Features: A city of ‘beautiful musical instruments), 1: radio supplies, 4; Tailroad shops. 
ea bie ar ne Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; jones and apartment houses, mostly of brick restaurants (including hotels), 15; shoes, 6: Manufacturing Establishments: Concrete tile, 


and other durable: materials. Annual winter Sporting goods, 1; Stationers, 3; women’s ditch headings, brooms, 

Banks: National, 2; Total Resources, $5,458,- residents build palatial homes, with extensive apparel, 3. Special Information: Division headquarters 
854.45. Savings Bank Deposits Total, $1,148,- grounds. Spanish style of architecture coming Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 68 of S. P. Ry. Division point to Gulf of Cal- 

- | 737.24, pte ale madority of homes Se euow Bp degrees; average number of rainy days per ifornia in Mexico, which is an all-the-year- 
7 : ide streets, evergreen parks, unexcelle: twelve months, 25; most leasant months, May round pleasure resort. United States irrigation 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; vote a schools and public buildings. ‘xtensive build- to September, inclusive, Deetors (medical, 8); projects of 130,000 acres places Yuma among 
fAnattortuns, ete.), 2. Total number of seats, ing operations are now progressing outside of (dentists, 6); (osteopaths, 1): gas, artificial; the leaders of all such projects in the United 
576, the city limits in the adjacent citrus belt, the number of meters, 2,150; electrical current, States. Central station of the Pickwick Stage 
Location: On the Mexican border. Port of figures for which fre not included in the official direct; number of wired houses, 2,100; number Line to points east and west. Good hotel and 

_ entry for the Southern Pacific Railway system TePorts of the city proper. Phoenix is also a of automobile registrations, 5,500 (for Yavapai rooming house accommodations, with 2 new 


extending 1,000 miles into the interior and is noted health and winter tourist resort. County); water, soft. up-to-date hotels under construction. 
Projected through to the city of Mexico. Retail Shopping Section; Extends from rail- Residential Features: Mostly — one-family 
Principal Industries: Bighty per cent of the Toad tracks on South to Pierce Street on North residences. Finest residence district on highest 


i i i i i 7 Yuma’s celebrated mesa 
business of Nogales is the export and import 4 distance of eight blocks. From Seventh Street f lands leading toward a 
trade of the sh coast of ateskoo! toy & on Hast to Seventh Avenue on West, a distance TUCSON, ARIZ grapefruit and orange section, 


Titcomb, Inc., has a large plant turning out Of 14 blocks. An outlying business district 


i : Pima Cou Retail Shopping District: Extends from See- 
Mexican hardwood products. This plant is Covering 4 square blocks, Neighborhood sec- ¢ a County) ond Avenue to River. One mile square, with 
now supplying sixty per cent of the cedar tions. Because of great number of paved roads 1920 Population, 20,292, every kind of store known in modern cities. 
cigar boxes of the United States. radiating from city, the entire Salt River Valley 


City and Suburban Estimates, 35,500. Trading Area; Extends 60 miles west, and 
- becomes as one large town, with Glendale, Mesa, P i 3 a = . ~ 
Manufacturing Establishments, 2. Leading Tempe, Chandler ail Soattedale: conaidered as _ Native Whites, 73%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 100 miles east and north, and to Gulf of 


firms: Roy & Titcomb, Inc., Arizona, Sonora suburbs of Phoenix, » Born, 25%; Industrial Workers, 8%; English California, 75 miles south. Good surfaced auto 
Mfg. Co.* 


Reading, 80%; Families, 5,850, roads in all directions. 
A ‘ 5 Trading Area: Immediate daily trading area pad z : Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2: meats, 2; 
Residential Features: All _ residences of bounded by Maricopa County approximately 40 ‘Behools: Eypite erage: 14; High, 1; Parochial, fruits, 2; hardware, 2; dry goods, 1; miscel- 
Nogales must be built of fireproof, or semi. il r i aivenes ci. 5; Number of Pupils, 6,373. AR "E id ote 
fireproof materials, Tiles in eac _Girection, Entire trading area : : nly laneous lines, 2, 

‘ 2 E embraces practically whole state. Although not Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; Nab f Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
Retail Shopping Section: Morley Ave., four of metropolitan size, Phoenix is looked upon Congregational, 1; Bpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Bon od ea Pas Seana srs v 
blocks; Grand Ave., four blocks. as being the metropolis of this vast area, Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 4; Miscel- Nk ege  ad st fab rattnwihie aca aet ph 
Trading Area: One thousand miles into Mex- ‘There are 426 miles of concrete highway radiat- laneous, 3. Lone prcssseaae lon ce auticcounet htize 

ico—maximum of 44 miles into Santa Cruz ing from Phoenix, which make connection with Banks; National, 2; State, 2; Total Resources A ‘ 


AR ceRT pa, Heo : 
County in the agricultural and mining district. boulevard highways extending into the mining (all banks), $10,482,343.; Savings Bank Deposits Rca Laney sone Naee aar eh aie emttnae 
Wholesale Houses, Groceries, 2; meats, 1; and cattle country and comprise the trading (Hst.), Total, $7,933,543.90. No hotel stands), 5; ’ dressmakers, 2; druggists, 4; 
fruits, 1; hardware, 1: dry goods, 2; auto- territory. The city is therefore easily acces- dry goods, 6; department stores, 4; electrical 
mobile accessories and mining machinery. sible to residents of the mountain territory who Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; supplies, 4; fruits, 10; furniture, 4; garages 
Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- do not Seabee hoe oe mike mood OWRD Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 5. Total (public), 10; grocers, 20; hardware, 2; jewelry, 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- Pee ee ae eae Eh pa Seon 


complete state- 
ment has been issued on savings accounts), 


This condition has given Phoenix Sonteol oven a number of seats, 5,800. 8; Meat markets, 6; men’s furnishing, 7; 
cies, 5; commercial auto agencies, 7; automobile larger trading area than the average city of Location: In Pima County, Arizona, on the M™en’s clothing, 7; merchant tailers, 4; mil- 
accessories, 3; automobile tire agencies, 5; equal ‘size usually enjoys main line of the Southern Pacific R.Rd. Tucson liners, 2; opticians, 3; photographers, 1; radio 
bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including q vy ves is 312 miles west of El Paso and 500 east of Supplies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 8; 
hotels), 5; confectioners _(ineluding hotel Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 9; Los Angeles. It is the terminus of the South- ‘Sporting goods, 4; stationers, 3; women’s ap- 


“stands), 5; dressmakers, 6; druggists, 3; dry fruits, 8; hardware, 1; dry goods, 2; mis- ern Pacifie de Mexico R.Rd., 70 miles north of Parel, 6. 
_ S0ods, 11; department stores, 3; electrical sup-  cellaneous lines, stationers, 4; automobiles, the international line. It lies on a plateau sur- = Miseellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 10), 
_ plies, 2; fruits, 4; furniture, 3; garages (pub- 


Be ances das hardened? oe fewer a 16; optical, 1; confectionery, 3. rounded by mountain ranges, is 2,400 feet above (dentists, 2), (osteopaths, 1); gas, artificial; 
falas ar apiclaod"a" ybougeghecr Pvgeane y AumBeyof Retell Outats for Navona aa 8,17, AN pus imate commaraiie with cherie earonty alcamting aug f “nao 
tailors, 2; opticians, 1; photographers, 1; pianos vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen. Poads AB Specks baesaioe to setour: water, medium soft cue 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 1; cies, 34; commercial automobile agencies, 8; aie ae ie 2 pra sae ( i 
radio supplies, 2; restaurants, including hotels), automobile accessories, 25; automobile tire agen- Principal Industries: Railroad shops, brick 
4; shoes, 2; sporting goods, 1; statieners, 2; cies, 30; bakers, 10; cigar stores and stands manufacture, printing, flour mills, candy manu-, 
_ Women's apparel, 1, (including hotels), 12 (chain, 2); confectioners facture, mining, cottonseed oil, agriculture, 
(including hotel stands), 250; delicatessen, 6; Manufacturing Establishments: 5. Leading Standard Surveys 
dressmakers, no figures available; druggists, firms Albert Steinfeld & Company, Tucson f 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. ome febain, dion a7 ueres, ae fo gs oe Pressed Brick Company. oO 
stores, ; electrical su es, H orists, @ 7 ion: g 
Mari Cc fruits, 25; furniture, ae furriers, 2; garages ac hpecisl Aetoemetion: Being eee oa ain ARKANSAS 
(Maricopa County) (public) 50; grocers, 250 (chain, 17); hardware, M¢exico, Tucson serves as a distributing poin 


a x 4 for the Mexico West Coast. The city is also a 
1920 Population, 29,053 (1926, est. 48,000). Sr ee oes eres cfr kr pueer ome health center. 
irate dade Heciaee * Bie ed ages chant tailors, 3; milliners, 6; opticians, 6; _ Residential Features: Private homes predore: ARKADELP HIA, ARK. 


hotographers, 8; ianos and miscellane. inate with considerable numbers of apartment 
Mesa (pop. 5,000); Glendale (4,000); Globe- nde ahh rye 8: anne mipiice, 40: houses. Also, large Mexican quarter, (Clark County) 
Miami (8,000 and 7,000); Prescott (6,000). restaurants (including hotels), 40; shoes, 10; Retail Shopping Section: Extends on three : 
Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 1.5%; Foreign Sporting goods, 5; stationers, 5; women’s ap. streets—Congress, Broadway, and Pennington 1920 Population, 3,311. 


Born, 8.5%; English Reading, 95%; Families, parel, 5, 


400 in Ph 2 a fuetels, 90,000: tart ; for eight blocks, and four blocks on six cross City and Suburban Estimate, 5,000, 
9 oenix. roximate n im- £ — 3 1 ‘ * ; : 
Mediate aenae ban Sy RSE Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, Spring Hirth, Sixth, Fourth, Stone, Myer, and Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 20%; Indus- 


: F ; trial Workers, 30%; English Readin 100%; 
Schools: Public Grade, 18; High, 1, (Group of 69% degrees; average number of rainy days per To; & 8, %o 


eh 


8 twelve months, 39; most pl t = Trading Area: 100 miles in all directions, Families, 1 . 
buildings); Parochial, 2; Number of tober to June. Doctors (inedical, 80); (erties thinly settled, with approximately 10 small Sehcols: ppttich. Grade, 2; High, 2: Junior 
8, 12,328. = 30); (osteopaths, 6); street car service; gas, towns. Railroad* or automobile stages connect- High, 2; Parochial, 4. Number of Pupils, 2,000, 
urches: Baptist, 7; Christian Science, 2; artificial; electrie current, alternating; number ing all towns with Tucson, Churches: Baptist, 3: Ohristi Sci ‘ 1: 
tional, 2; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 2; -of wired houses, 7,000; number of automobile Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; meats, 5; Meth at, ‘o8 ak fonian ioe Ate ren PS) 2 
t teria, 52 9OR tholic, registrations, 25,100 (for Maricopa County. fruits, 4; hardware, 3; dry goods, 2; miscel- eto geri’ y aes CEU BICOUS aa. 


» 
a 


Aug. 1, 1926); water, soft. 
Botte aid imei 5, 


_ laneous lines, 2. , 
ie: Ry he af i a é 
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ARKANSAS (Cont'd) 


Arkadelphia (cont'd) 


State, 2. Total Re- 


Banks: National, 1; : 
Banks Deposits To- 


sources, $2,000,000; Savings 
tal, $785,865.47. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 5. Total number of seats, 
1,800. 


Location: Missouri-Pacific Railroad. Bus serv- 
ice east, south and west. 
Principal Industries: Flour and feed, staves, 


lumber, wooden toys, candy, printing, cotton 
seed oil, meal and hulls. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 9. Leading 


Arkadelphia Milling Co., Thos. G. Clark 
Lbr. Co., Clark-Huie Lbr. Co., Temple Cotton 
Oil Co., Galloway Candy Co., Wellborn & 
Walls, toys; Arkadelphia Ice Co., Arkansas 
Light & Power Co., J. G. Clark Lbr. Co. Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated at 
$6,500,000. 

Special Information: County site of fine agri- 
cultural country. Ouachita (Baptist) and Hen- 
derson-Brown (Methodist) State Colleges. Pres- 
byterian (negro) and Baptist Academy (negro). 

Residential Features: Almost exclusively one- 
family residences. Private homes predominate. 

Retail Shopping Section; Main from 5th to 
Sth Streets; Caddo to Clay on 6th, 7th and 8th 
Streets; Clinton from 5th to 8th Streets; Clay 
from 5th to 8th Streets. 

Trading Area: BHxtends about 15 miles east, 
south, north, and west. Considerable trade 
from great distance, owing to fine cotton mar- 
ket and good highways. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 
fruits, 1; flour and feed, 1; confectionery, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 5; atitomobile tire agencies, 6; 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including ho- 


firms: 


1; 


tels), 9; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
6; dressmakers, 2; druggists, 5; dry goods, 14; 
department stores, 3; electrical supplies, 2; 
florists, 1; fruits, 2; furniture, 2; furriers, 1; 
garages (public), 6; grocers, 6; hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 2; meat markets, 4; men’s furnishings, 
2: men’s clothing, 7; merchant tailors, 1; mil- 


liners, 2; opticians, 2; photographers, 1; pianos 


(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 1; 
radio supplies, 1; restaurants (including hotels), 
8: shoes, 10; sporting goods, 2: stationers, 2; 


2 
oO. 


Women’s apparel, 


BLYTHEVILLE, ARK. 


(Mississippi County) 

1920 Population, 6,447. (1926 estimate, 6,700). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 12,000. 

Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 20%; Industrial 
Workers 600; English Reading, 100%, Families, 
2,380. 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1: Number of pupils, 3,610. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 
1: Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catho- 
lic, 1; miscellaneous, 2. 

Banks: National, 1: State, 2; Total Resources, 
$8,000,000. Savings Bank Deposits Totals, $1,- 
680,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 1; Total number of seats, 1,500. 

Location: On St. Louis & San Francisco, Cot- 
ton Belt, and Jonesboro, Lake City & WBastern 
Railroads, and Florida Midwest Highway, with 
concrete roads and daily truck service to 
Memphis, Paragould, Jonesboro, Oaruthersville, 
and other cities. To nearest large city by 
railroad, 3 hours; by auto, 3 hours. 

Principal Industries: Cotton compresses, eot- 
ton oil mills, cotton warehouses, hardwood 
lumber mills, woodworking factories, barrel 
factories. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 20. Leading 
firms: Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Arkansas 
Compress Co. Total value of yearly output ef 
factories estimated at $25,000,000 (including out- 
put of cotton compresses). 

Special Information: Blytheville claims to be 
the largest cotton market in Arkansas, having 
received 248,611 bales for the year ending July 
31, 1926. Mississippi County, of which Blythe- 
yille is the seat, grows $20,000,000 worth of 
eotton annually, leading all other counties of 
the United States. The city draws heavily 
from adjoining counties in northeast Arkansas, 
and southeast Missouri. Is a railroad center 
with extensive wholesale and jobbing interests, 
wheat, alfalfa, and fiour mills. 

Residential Features: Some of the finest 
homes in Arkansas are located in Blytheville. 
Of a total of 2,550 homes, more than 2,000 are 
owned by their occupants. New buildings are 
now under construction with contracts totalling 
more than $1,000,000., including a new 125- 
room hotel. 

Retail Shopping Section: Ten blocks on Main 
Street, 4 blocks on Second Street, 4 blocks on 
Fourth Street, 6 blocks on Ash Street, 4 blocks 
on Walnut Street. Blytheville has more stores 
than most cities of twice its size, due to the 
rich country tributary to the town, and the ex- 
tensive country trade enjoyed by local merchants 
and dealers. 

Trading Area: Nine miles east to the Miss- 
issippi River, 60 miles south toward Memphis, 
40 miles west toward Paragould, and Jonesboro, 
and 30 miles north toward Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 2; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
yertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
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cies, 12; commercial automobile agencies, 4; 
automobile accessories, 16; bakers, 2; total cigar 
stores and stands (including hotels), 11 (chain, 
6); confectioners (including hotel stands), 6; 
delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 14; druggists, 12; 
dry goods, 22; department stores, 5; electrical 
supplies, 4; florists, 2; fruits, 11; furniture, 6; 
garages (public), 9; grocers, 89 (chain, Di 
hardware, 5; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 7; men’s 
furnishings, 9; men’s clothing, 9; merchant 
tailors, 5; milliners, 5; opticians, 5; photo- 
graphers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 2; radio supplies, 4; total restau- 
rants (including hotels), 11; shoes, 14; sport- 
ing goods, 5; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 12. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 22); 
(dentists, 6); (osteopaths, 2); electric current, 


alternating; number of wired houses, 2,418; 
water, soft; number of automobile registrations 
fos county. 5.628. 


See announcement columns 2 and 3 


CAMDEN, ARK. 
(Ouachita County) 


1920 Population, 3,238. 
-City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 


Native Whites, 40%; Negroes, 40%; Foreign 
Born, 20%; English Reading, 100%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 2; Junior 
High, 1. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 1; Presby- 


terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 15. 
Banks: National, 1, State, 2. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 1. 


Miscellaneous 


Location: Cotton Belt, Rock Island, and Mo.- 
Pac. R, Rs. Boats the year around from Cam- 
den to New Orleans on Ouachita River. 

Principal Industries: Oil, sawmills, screen 
doors, furniture, 

Manufacturing Establishments, 4. Leading 
firms: Rockwell Mfg. Co., Houston Oil Co., 
Camden Furniture Co. 

Special Information; Center of oil fields, 


Good farming. 

Residential Features: 
family houses, private 
Limited section devoted 
ments, 


Retail Shopping Section: 
namely,: Washington and Adams, which run 
crosswise, Eight blocks of main business, with 
2 blocks with retail groceries, confectionery, 
meat, and other small shops. 

Trading Area: Extends for 20 miles, extending 
to the oil fields. Daily trains run extras on 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats. T; 
hardware, 3; dry goods, 12; miscellaneous lines, 
50. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products:' Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 1; commercial auto agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 9; automobile tire agencies, 9; 
bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (including ho- 
tels), 25; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
10; druggists, 6; department stores, 5; electrical 
supplies, 4; fruits, 7; furniture, +; garages (pub- 
lic), 6; hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 
8; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 2; radio supplies, 3; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 8; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 2; 
stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 4. 


CONWAY, ARK. 
(Faulkner County) 


1920 Population, 4,564 (not including 1,000 
college students here 9 months every year). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 8,250. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: Green- 
brier (Pop. 200), Vilonia (200). 


Native Whites, 85%; Negroes, 15%; Foreign 


Mostly one and two- 
homes predominating. 
to workingmen’s. tene- 


Two main streets, 


Born, .001%; Industrial Workers, 300; English 
Reading, 99%; Families, 1,650. 
Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 2; Junior 


High, 2; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,850; 
Colleges, 3. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Methodist, 1; 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; 
Christian, 1; Nazarene, 1. 


Presby- 
Miscellaneous— 


Arkansas 


section of America. 


in Northeast Arkansas. 


Blytheville 


Serving a trading population of 100,000, in the richest agricultural 


Blytheville receives each year more than 248,000 bales of cotton, 
bringing into the channels of local trade more than $25,000,000. 


The DAILY COURIER NEWS 


Occupies the Blytheville field alone and is the dominant newspaper 


Nationally Represented by The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 


Banks: State, 3; Total Resources (all banks), 
$2,975,075.42; Savings Bank Deposits Total, 
$2,120,242.83. Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits, $390,160, 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 8. Total number of seats, 
4,000. 

Location: In almost exact center of state, 
Served by Missouri Pacific R.R. Numerous bus 
lines to the interior of county and south part 
of state. 


Principal Industries; Merchandise stores (trad- 
ing to farmers), cotton, cotton seed, cotton oil, 
printing, cotton compress, dairying, truck farm- 
ing, staves. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 10. Leading 
firms: Conway Oil & Ice Co., Conway Compress 
Co., Conway Ice and Fuel Co., Co-operative Dairy 
Assn., Nona Lee Dress Co. 

Special Information: Location of State Teach- 
ers’ College, Hendrix College and Central Col- 
lege makes Conway one of the main centers of 
educational activities in the state. Conway has 
a wide trading territory with a population of 
about 50,000. 


Residential Features: Practically all one-fam- 


ily homes. Several apartment houses near 
schools, Private homes predominate. Fine 
residential section. Many fine homes, and fine 


college and church buildings. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends for six 
blocks on north and south Front Streets; four 
blocks on WBDast, and West Oak Streets; two 
blocks on Railroad Avenue. Two outlying busi- 
ness sections. 


Trading Area: Extends about 15 miles south 
and west; 25 miles east, and 5@ miles north. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; Miscellaneous 
Lines, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 18; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 18; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 24; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 9; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 
15; druggists, 3; dry goods, 16; department 
stores, 3; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 4; 
fruits, 25; furniture, 7; furriers, 1; garages 
(public), 7; grocers, 42; hardware, 5; jewelry, 
2; meat markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 4; men’s 
clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 1; milliners, 3; 
opticians, 2; photographers, 1; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio sup- 


plies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), #03 
shoes, 17; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 4; 
women’s apparel, 18. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 15); 
(dentists, 3); (osteopaths, 1); electric current, 
alternating; number of wired houses, 1,600; 
number of automobile registrations for the 
eounty, 3,200; water, soft. 


EL DORADO, ARK. 


(Union County) 

1920 Population, 3,887. (Industrial Engineer’s 
report of September 1, 1925, 80,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 33,300. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: Cam- 
den (pop. 8,500); Smackover (5,000); Norphlet 
(2,500); Strong (2,500); Junction City (1,000). 


Native Whites, 88%; Negroes, 12%; English 
Reading, 100%. 3 é ; B ¢ 


Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Ro- 


man Catholic, 1; Christian Holy Rollers (col- 
ored), 1. 
© Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Capital, Sur- 


plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $1,002,- 
593.44; Total Deposits (all banks), $11,087,- 
548.76; Total Resources (all banks), $12,089,- 
636.20; Total Bank Clearings (June 17 to Dec. 
31, 1925), $15,206,130; average amount on de- 
posit, June 1, 1926, $11,087,548.76; average 
daily debits, $489,600; total deposits of all 
banks in El Dorado, Jan. 1, 1920, $1,330,432.17 
—or approximately one-tenth of the city’s bank 
deposits of 1926. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 7; Miscellaneous 
(Auditorium, ete.), 1. 
Location: On the Mo. Pacific, Rock Island, 


and the El Dorado & Wesson Railways. 
Continued on page 9 


“Wonder City”’ 
of the 
“Wonder State”’ 


Are Th Turning 
eS Back On 
This Market 


EL DORADO 
ARKANSAS 


Sd 


DORADO is in the heart of 
America’s greatest oil field—the 
key city to a vast outlet of national- 
ly known products. 


DORADO in five years time has 


grown from a town of 3,800 to a 
city of 30,000 population. 


DORADO and its trade terri- 
tory, 110,000 population, 25- 
mile radius, is an annual $31,- 


000,000 market. 
DORADO, July, 1926, ranked 


EL 


EG 
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EL 


among the 26 leading cities of the — 


United States in building. Per- 
mits from Jan. | to Aug. | totaled 
$2,010,133. 


DORADO is midway between 
Shreveport, La., and Little Rock, 
Ark., a distance of 280 miles, 
outside the trade areas of either 
city. 


ih 


National Advertisers 
desiring detailed in- 
formation as well as 
distribution in this 
area, write—Merchan- 
dising Department. 
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-ALABAMA (Cont'd) _ 


El Dorado (cont’d) 


Principal Industries: Oil production and refin- 
ing, lumbering, cotton gin, cotton-seed mill, har- 
ness, dairying, ice cream plants (8); foundry. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 21. Leading 
ek Lion Oil Refining Co., Bl Dorado Foundry 
0. 


Special Information: Bl Dorado is located in 
the heart of the Arkansas oil fields, and within 
a radius of. 25 miles (its trade territory) there 
are 110,000 people, haying a purchasing power 
of $350 per capita and a yearly market of $30,- 
600,000. Annual industrial payrolls (which do 
not include retail and wholesale business, nor 
oil-field operation) totaled $7,026,142.51 in 1925. 
The volume of business done by two of the 
three wholesale grocery companies in the city is 
as follows: In 1920, $1,144,855.23: 1921, $1,- 
819,425.51; 1922, $2,842,486.43; 1923, $3,650, 000; 
1924, $2,900,000; 1925, $3,037,000; 1926 (five 
months), $1,287,120.40.. The foregoing statement 
does not include the third, which is one of the 
largest wholesale groceries in the city. The to- 
tal value of the property in the city alone is 
estimated at $24,000,000. An extensive indus- 
trial survey was made .of this city and its 
trade territory, covering a six-months’ period, 
by one of the foremost industrial engineering 
companies in the South. As a result of the 
final report, work is now under way for several 
manufacturing plants to be built in the city. 
Building permits (Jan. 1 to Aug. 1) totaled $2,- 
100,000, i 

Residential Features: Many new homes have 
been built in the past year. The preferred style 
of architecture is of the bungalow type. There 
are some palatial residences of Colonial design, 
but the one-story bungalow is the more popular 
type. A new subdivision recently opened up is 
now on the market, with a minimum lot-price 
of $2,000 and a building restriction of a mini- 
mum cost of $10,000. This addition is known 
as the ‘‘Country Club Colony,’’? and represents 
an investment of $100,000, haying all the ad- 
vantages of the closer in residential sections, 


Retail Shopping Section: North and South 
Washington Avenue and ‘‘The Square’’ comprise 
the shopping Section, but there are numerous 
suburban stores serving the outlying subdivi- 
sions. 


Trading Area: Qovers a radius of 25 miles. 
Improyed highways radiate from the city, in- 
creasing its trade territory from 15 to 25 miles 
in the last year and a half. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; hardware, 1; 
furniture, 1; fruits, 1; dry goods, 1; bottling 
works, 3 : 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
eies, 11; commercial automobile agencies, 5; au- 
tomobile accessories, 8; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 7; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 10; confectioners (including ho- 
‘tel stands), 15; delicatessen, 2; dressmaker, 1; 
druggists, 17; dry goods, 11; department stores, 
3; electrical supplies, 3; florist, 1; fruits, 6; 
furniture, 9; garages (public), 7; grocers, 103; 
hardware, 6; jewelry, 7; lumber, 6; meat mar- 
kets, 10; men’s furnishings, 15; men’s clothing, 
15; merchant tailors, 13; -milliners, 6; oi] and 
gas well supplies, 16; optician, 1; photograph- 


ers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous musica] in-_ 


struments), 2; plumbing and heating supplies, 
11; radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 64; shoes, 9; sporting goods, 2; station- 
ers, 2; typewriters and office Supplies, 2; wo- 
men’s apparel, 12, 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 17); 
(dentists, 12); (osteopath, 1); gas, natural: 
Number of meters, 2,800; electric current, alter- 
nating and direct; number of wired houses, 3,- 
100; number of automobile registrations, 11,565 
(July 1, 1926) in county; water, soft. 


See announcement page 8 column 4 


EUREKA SPRINGS, ARK. 


(Carroll County) ~ 

1920 Population, 2,429. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 4,500. 

Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 4%; Industrial Workers, 3%; English 
Reading, 99%; Families, 950. 

Schools: Public Grade, 1; High, 1. 
of Pupils, 500. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Ro- 
man Catholic, 1; Pentecostal, 1. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1. 
sources, $670,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1. 
of seats, 500. 


Location: On main line of Missouri & North 
Arkansas R.R. Auto taxi service to Seligman, 
Mo., and Berryville, Ark. 


Principal Industries; Lumber mills, planing 
mills, water shipping, ice plant, steam laundry, 
steam bakery. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 6, 
firms: Phillips Lumber Co., Ozarka Water 
Shipping Co., Crow Bakery, Perkins Lumber 
Co., C. D. Bradley Lumber Co., Yeastole Co. 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $200,000. 


Special Information: The three hard-surfaced 
highways from our city are not affected by 
rainy weather. Forty cold water springs in 
city limits. Noted health resort in the Ozark 
Mountain region. Six large hotels furnish ac- 
commodations for 600 visitors. 


Residential Features: Most homes owned by 
residents, several large rooming houses furn- 
ished for tourists. Streets haye shade trees 
on both sides, ; ‘ ; 

Retail Shopping Section; 
Streets. Business section is 


* . ee . i = 


Number 


Total Re- 


Total number 


Leading 


Spring and Main 
5 blocks long, 


Trading Area: Fifteen miles south, 10 miles 
north, 10 miles east, 15 miles west. Hard-sur- 
faced highways in all directions. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 
3; bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 6; dressmakers, 3; druggists, 4; dry 
goods, 5; department stores, 1; electrical sup- 
plies, 1; florists, 1; furniture, 3; garages (pub- 
lic), 3; grocers, 21; hardware, 4; jewelry, 1; 
meat markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 3; men’s 
clothing, 3; milliners, 3; opticians, 1; photog- 
raphers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 2; radio supplies, 2; restaurants 
(including hotels), 10; shoes, 3; sporting goods, 
1; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 3. 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. 


(Washington County) 


1920 Population, 5,362. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 

Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 10%; Indus- 
trial Workers, 25%; English Reading, 100%; 
Families, 1,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 2; Parochial, 
1. Number of Pupils, 1,700. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 2; 


Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 1. Advyen- 
tisitjeal., 
Banks: National, 2; State, 2. Total Re- 


sources, $3,000,000 approximately; Savings Bank 
Deposits Total, $250,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Total number of seats, 2,000, 

Location: In the heart of the Ozark Moun- 
tains. On the St. Louis & San Francisco R.R. 

Principal Industries: Fruit, grapes, apples, 
berries, hardwood lumber. 

Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Phipps Lumber Co., Brower Lumber Co., Sligo 
Wagon-Wood Works. Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $4,000,000, in- 
cluding output of canneries. 

Special Information: Ideal summer resort. 
Site of Western Methodist Assembly, University 
of Arkansas, Business College, U. S. BExperi- 
ment Station. 

Residential Features: Mostly one-family resi- 
dences, educational center. 

Retail Shopping Section: Public square, 1 
block on each side, Dickson Street 2 blocks. 
Hard surfaced roads in 4 directions. 

Trading Area: Principal trading center of 


northwest Arkansas. Includes County, with a 
population of 35,468, 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 2; 
fruits, 1; hardware, 1; dry goods, 1; Miscel- 


laneous lines, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 4; automobile tire agencies, 
12; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 92; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 10; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, I; 
druggists, 5; dry goods, 4; department stores, 2; 
electrical supplies, 3; florists, 1; fruits, 1; fur- 
niture, 1; furriers, 1; garages (public), 9; 
grocers, 10; hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat mar- 
kets, 3; men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 
5; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 3; opticians, 
2; photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 


musical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 4; 
restaurants (including hotels), 11; shoes, 2; 
sporting goods, 1; stationers, 1; women’s ap- 
parel, 2. 


FORT SMITH, ARK. | 


(Sebastian County) 


1920 Population, 28,870. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 40,000. 

Native Whites, 85%; Negroes, 12%; Foreign 
Born, 3%; Industrial Workers, 5,000; English 
Reading, 97%; Families (approx.) 6,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 2; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 3; Number of Pupils, 9,225. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 2; Presby- 
terian, 2; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 10. 

Banks: National, 3; State, 1; Total Resources 
(all banks), $20,000,000. Savings Bank De- 
posits, Total, $5,827,830. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Total number of seats, 3,000. 

Location: On the extreme western border of 


- Arkansas and near eastern border of Oklahoma. 


Served by the St. Louis & San Francisco, Kansas 
City Southern, Missouri Pacific, Midland Valley, 
and Fort Smith & Western R.Rs., and is 169 
miles west of Little Rock, and about half way 
between St. Louis and Dallas, Tex. 


Principal Industries: Furniture of all kinds: 
Glass bottles, chimneys, window glass, cotton- 
seed oil, brick and tile, pants and overalls, 
metal beds, caskets, candy, zine spelter, well 
buckets, auto bodies, steel. scissors. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 121. Leading 
firms: Radiant Glass Co., Harding Glass Co., 
Fort Smith Body Oo., Fort Smith Furniture 
Mfg. Co, (this includes seven factories), Solid 
Steel Scissors Co. Total value of yearly output 
of factories estimated at $25,000,000. 


Special Information: Natural gas supply, 
600,000,000 feet daily flow. Industrial gas rate, 
12c. to 15c. Surrounding coal fields contain 
four billion tons. Large manufacturing and 
jobbing center, as a result of cheap fuel and 
good transportation facilities. 


Residential Features: ighty per cent homes 
owned by occupants. Majority one-family type. 
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Residential section entirely paved and sewered. 
2,500 available lots ready for building in this 
district. ‘ : 


’ 

Retail Shopping Section: Garrison Avenue is 
principal retail street, is 90 feet wide, 13 blocks 
long, divides the city north and south, double 
street car tracks merging from all city lines, 
extend its entire length, 


Trading Area: About 60 miles north, 45 miles 
east, 40 miles west, 40 miles south, Good roads 
leading from all directions in this territory. 


“Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 6; meats, 2; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 2; dry goods, 3; Miscel- 
laneous lines, 73; drugs, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 13; commercial automobile agencies, 4; 
automobile accessories, 5; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 8; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 20; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 2; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, be 
druggist, 26; department stores, 6; electrical 
supplies, 8; florists, 4; fruits, 1; furniture, 7; 
furriers, 1; garages (public), 8; grocers, 167; 
hardware, 5; jewelry, 7; meat markets, 6; 
men’s furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 6; mer- 
chant tailors, 3; milliners, 5; opticians, 3; pbo- 
tographers, 7; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 4; radio supplies, 6; restaurants 
(including hotels), 10; shoes, 7; sporting goods, 
4; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 9. 


HARRISON, ARK. 


(Boone County) > 


1920 Population, 3,477. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 6,000. 

Native Whites, 100%; English Reading, 100%; 
Families, 1,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,250. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
i. 


Banks; National, 2; State, 1; Total Resources 
(all banks), $1,800,000. Savings Bank Deposits, 
Total, $1,750,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1. 


Location: Harrison is in the heart of the 
Ozark Mountains and is a popular resort for 
tourists. To nearest large city, by railroad, 6 
hours; by auto, 5 hours. Headquarters and 
general offices and shops of Missouri & North 
Arkansas R.R. 


Principal Industries: Timber, 
dairying and fruit farming. 

Residential Features: Fine homes. 
surrounded by hills. 


Retail Shopping Section; 
of large central square. 


Special Information: Fine parks, with $100,000 
Court House in center. U. S. Land Office, and 
United States District Court located here. 
$125,000 government building. Payroll of rail- 
road shops, $50,000 per month Two miles of 
concrete paving has recently been completed, 
and other paving districts being laid out. $3,- 
000,000. worth of live stock, cream, butter and 
eggs, fruit and tomatoes have been shipped 
from Boone County this year. ity growing 
steadily, with increased demand for housing 
accommodations. 


Trading Area: County to south. Newton has 
no railroad and Harrison is the trading territory 
for large area. People come 30 to 40 miles to 
trade, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; hardware, 2; 
dry goods, 6 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; automobile tire agencies, 5; bakers, 1; 
cigar stores and stands (including hotels), 4; 
dressmakers, 2; druggists, 4; dry goods, 6; de- 
partment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 
2; furniture 2; garages (public), 5; grocers, 8; 
hardware, 2; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 38; 
men’s furnishings, 1; men’s clothing, 2; 
merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 3; opticians, 2; 
photographers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 1; restau- 
rants (including hotels), 6; shoes, 1; stationers, 
1; women’s apparel, 2, 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 60 
degrees; ayerage number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 60; most pleasant months, May, 
June, September, October and November. Doc- 
tors (medical, 8); (dentists, 8); electrie cur- 
rent, alternating; water, hard. 


HELENA, ARK. 


(Phillips County) 
1920 Population, 9,112 (corporate limits not 
changed since 1830). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 24,000. Most 
important town in this area is West Helena, 


railroad shops. 
Town is 


Located on all sides 


a suburb of Helena (pop. 7,000). 


Native Whites, 48%; Negroes, 50%; Foreign 
Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 60%; English 
Reading, 100%; Families, 4,500 (estimated). 


Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 3; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 4,652. 

Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Christian, 1; Bpiscopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; Metho- 
dist, 3; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; 
Miscellaneous, 10; (mostly negro). 

Banks: National, 2; State, 3; Capital, Surplus 
and Undivided Profits (all banks), $11,250,000. ; 
Total Deposits (all banks), $4,700,000.; Average 
monthly Total Retail Sales (all lines), $1,500,- 
000. (1925 est.). Total Resources, (all banks), 
$10,000,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 


Location: On Missouri Pacific, Mo. & North 
Arkansas, Memphis, Helena & Louisiana, Mid- 
land and Illinois Central R.Rs. Head of deep 
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water navigation on Mississippi. River terminal 
for interchange from river to railroad. 


Principal Industries: Large hardwood lumber 
industry, auto-body plants, flour-mills, mixed 
feeds, cotton mills, cotton oil mills, cotton com- 
presses, Ccooperage, machine shops and all plants 
necessary for thriving community. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 50. Leading 
firms: Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Poinsett Lum- 
ber Co., Pekin Wood Products Co., 35,000 car 
loads of logs produced annually, 


Special Information: The location of this eity 
makes it a convenient gateway to the Southwest; 
County raises $6,000,000 cotton crop yearly 
average, a heavy yield of corn, hay, fruit and 
miscellaneous crops. 


Residential Features: 
houses, 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from river 
west, 5 blocks, and from Arkansas Street to 
Perry, 6 blocks. 


Trading Area: Extends north 35 miles, south 
90 miles, west 55 miles and across Mississippi 
River east, 20 miles. Bus lines extend south 50 
miles, west 35 miles. Interurban lines, 6 miles, 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 6; meats, 5; 
fruits, 4; hardware, 2; dry goods, 2; miscel- 
laneous lines, mill supply, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial automobile agencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 15; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 15; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 20; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 15; delicatessen, 5;, dressmakers, 


Mostly one-family 


5; druggists, 15; dry goods, 50; department 
stores, 2; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2; 
fruits, 8; furniture, 11; furriers, best stores, 
garages (public), 7; grocers, 110 (chain, 2); 


hardware, 4; jewelry 4; meat markets, 25; men’s 
furnishings, 16; men’s clothing, 28; merchant 
tailors, 2; milliners, 3; opticians, 4; photo- 
graphers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 2; radio supplies, 4; restaurants 
(including hotels, 12); shoes, 5; sporting goods, 
2; women’s apparel, 2. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 66 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 45; most pleasant months, April, 
May, June, September, October, November, De- 
cember. Doctors (medical, 30); (dentists, 8); 
(osteopaths, 2); street car service; gas, arti- 
ficial; electric current, alternating; number of 
wired houses, 1,771; number of automobile Tegis- 
trations, 4,500 (for Phillips County); water, 
soft. 


HOPE, ARK. 


(Craighead County) 
1920 Population, 4,790. 
Native Whites, 65%; Negroes, 35%. 


Schools; Public Grade, 4; High, 2; Junior 
High, 1, 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Episcopal, 1; Metho- 
dist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; 
Miscellaneous, 1. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 2. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2. Total number 
of seats, 700. 

Location: Missouri-Pacific Railway, running 


northeast and southwest; Louisiana and Arkan- 
sas Ry., running south into Louisiana. Hope is 
the northern terminus of a trunk line railroad 
from Mobile, Ala., giving Gulf port connection. 
The Frisco Railroad leads into Oklahoma and a 
little to the northwest. The A. & L. Branch of 
the Missouri-Pacifie opens up a splendid trade 
territory a little to the northwest. 


Principal Industries: Handles, heads, brick 
and tile, machinery supplies, lumber, mat- 
tresses, crate and baskets. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Hope Lumber 
Co., Hope Brick Works, Hope Heading Mill, 
Hope Crate & Basket Factory, Ivory Handle 
Co., Temple Cotton Oil Mills. 


Special Information: Hope is located in one 
of the richest agricultural sections of the South- 
west, the soil and climate being adapted to the 
growing of a large variety of truck farm and 
fruit products; is located in the center of a 
great lumber producing section. The. only dia- 
mond mine in the country is less than 20 miles 
distant. 


Residential Features: Mostly brick, five to 
eight-room houses, owned by the families living 
in them, Frisco and Brookwood additions are 
our two most exclusive residential districts. 
In these many large two-story modern homes 
are located, averaging in value from $5,000 to 
$40,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: 
tion comprises 18 blocks: 
blocks; Main Street for 3 blocks; Walnut for 
8 blocks; Front Street for 8 blocks; East Sec- 
ond Avenue for 3 blocks; East Third Street for 
3 blocks. 


Trading Area: Extends a little more than 
35 miles in every direction. No trolley lines, 
but splendid rail service and good highways. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 2; 
fruits, 1; hardware, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 
14; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 10; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 5; dressmakers, 12; druggists, 5; dry 
goods, 12; department stores, 2: electrical sup- 
plies, 2; furniture, 3; garages (public), 6; 
grocers, 25; hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; meat mar- 
kets, 7; men’s furnishings, 3; men’s clothing, 3: 
merchant tailors, 1; milliners, 2; opticians, 2; 
photographers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 3; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 10; sporting goods, 
1; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 1. 


Retail shopping sec- 
Elm Street for 3 


ARKANSAS (Cont’d) | 


HOT SPRINGS NATIONAL 
PARK, ARK. 


(Garland County) 

1920 Population, 11,695 (1925 est. 20,500). 
Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 25%; English 

Reading, 100%. s 
Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Junior 
/ High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 3,800. 
Churches: Baptist, 12; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 13; Presby- 


terian, 3; Roman Catholic, 2; Christian; 1; 
Adventist, 1; Holiness Church, 1. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 4. Total Re- 
sources, $6,892,323.85,. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total 


number of seats, 14,000. 


Location: @n Missouri Pacific, and Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific R.Rs.; run several trains 
into Hot Springs daily. To nearest large city, 
by railroad, 1 hour, forty-five minutes; by auto, 
2 hours. 


Principal Industries: 
mills. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Hot Springs 
is primarily a resort city and has no manufac- 
turing plants. 


Special Information: Hot Springs is a resort 
city, known as ‘‘The Nation’s Health Resort,’’ 
with forty-six hot radio-active springs, with a 
daily flow of 851,308 gallons. The average 
temperature of these springs is 137 degrees F. 
Hot Springs has an annual visiting population 
of over 250,000. Recreations to be enjoyed 
here are dancing, swimming, tennis, golf, hik- 
ing, horseback riding, mountain climbing, boat- 
ing and motoring. Hot Springs was set aside 
by Congress as a national health resort in 1832, 
and the hot waters are owned and controlled by 
the U. §S. Government. First unit of great 
hydro-electric works completed near Hot 
Springs, 25,000 h.p. now developed. Dam forms 
beautiful lake in the mountains. .. Second and 
third dams now being built, to cost $18,000,- 
000. Total development, 150,000 h.p. 


Residential Features: Hot Springs is made 
up of private homes, apartment houses, room- 
ing houses and boarding houses in the residen- 
tial section. There are no tenements or work- 
ing men’s cottages. 


Retail Shopping Section: Shopping district is 
mainly on Central Avenue from Ouachita Ave- 
nue to Park Avenue, a distance of approximate- 
ly 12 blocks. Because of Hot Springs’ location 
between mountains, there are very few cross 
streets in the downtown section. 


Trading Area: Hot Springs draws rural trade 
from about 10 to 15 miles in each direction. 


Wholesale Houses: 4; meats, 
fruits, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 15; automobile tire agencies, 
8; bakers, 9; cigar stores and stands (includ- 


Lumber and planing 


Groceries, Pele 


ing hotels), 16; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 19; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 10; 
druggists, 36; dry goods, 21; department stores, 
8; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 3; furniture, 
18; garages (public), 21; grocers, 103 (chain, 
4); hardware, 8; jewelry, 16; meat markets, 
12; men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 5; 


merchant tailors, 7; milliners, 5; opticians, 4; 
photographers, 6; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 5; restau- 
rants (including hotels), 49; shoes, 6; sporting 
goods, 3; stationers, 3;*women's apparel, 20. 


JONESBORO, ARK. 


(Craighead County) 


1920 Population, 9,384. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 17,500. 


Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 4%; Foreign 


Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 15%; English 
Reading, 98%; Families, 3,500. 
Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 2,710. 


Churches: Baptist, 5; Christian Science, 1; 
Bpiscopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 4; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 2. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 4. Total Re- 
sources, $5,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits, To- 
tal, $150,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1 
Total number of seats, 2,2 


Location: On Crowley’s Ridge in northeast 
Arkansas, 67 miles northwest of Memphis, 
Tenn. Served by Cotton Belt, Frisco and Jones- 
boro, Lake City and Eastern Railroads, with 
terminus and home offices of latter. Good bus 
service for radius of 30 miles; also have quick 
(8 miles) connection with Missouri Pacifie Rail- 
road. 


Principal Industries; 
kets, golf shafts, 


; Moving Pictures, 2; 
50. 


bas- 
shops, 
cotton 


Hardwood lumber, 
veneering, railroad 
printing, flour mills, wholesale grocers, 
compress, brick kilns, ice cream. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 75. Leading 
firms: Pierce Williams Co., Fairy-Crest Mfg. 
Co., R. L. Muse Lumber Co., Jonesboro Rolling 
Mills, A. B. Jones Co., Jonesboro Grocer Co., 
Jonesboro Roller Mills, Jonesboro Compress Co., 
Jonesboro Brick Co., Maddy Ice Cream (o., 
Roberts Cotton Oil Co. Total yalue of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $10,000,000. 


Editor & Publisher for N 


Special Information: Intersection of the Cot- 
ton Belt and Frisco Railroads makes Jonesboro 
one of the largest jobbing centers in the state. 
Four wholesale gfoceries do an annual business 
of $5,000,000. 

Residential Features: Is extensively a home- 
owing community. Three building and loan as- 


sociations make it such. Mostly one-family 
homes. Estimate 60% home-owning. Suburban 
districts rapidly building up. 

Retail Shopping Section: Main, Union and 


Church Streets from railroads south 6 blocks. 
Suburban groceries and confectioneries  scat- 
tered throughout city. 


Trading Area: Extends 25 miles east, and 40 
miles north, west, and south, with hard surface 
roads leading in from all directions. 


Wholesale Houses: 4; 
fruits, 2; dry goods, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 
9; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 19; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 4; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 6; 
druggists, 10; dry goods, 9; department stores, 
5: electrical supplies, 5; florists, 2; fruits, 5; 
furniture, 38; furriers, 8; garages (public), 6; 
grocers, 85; hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; meat mar- 


Groceries, meats, 2; 


kets, 12; men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 
5; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 5; opticians, 
2; photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 


musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 2; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 9; shoes, &; sport- 
ing goods, 3; stationers, 5; women’s apparel, 10. 


LITTLE ROCK (including 
North Little Rock), ARK. 


(Pulaski County) 


1920 Population, 79,190. (1926 est. 90,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 150,000. 


Native Whites, 69%; Negroes, 28%; 
Born, 3%: Industrial Workers, 15%; 
Reading, 98%; Families, 24,500. 


Schools: Public Grade, 33; High, 2, Junior 
High, 3; Parochial, 7. Number of Pupils, 19,700, 


Churches: Baptist, 59; Christian Science, 2; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 5; Hebrew, 2; 
Methodist, 34: Presbyterian, 9; Roman Catholic, 
6; Miscellaneous, 15. 


Banks: National, 2: State, 10; Total Resources 
(all banks), $58,073,460.93; Bank Deposits Total 
(all banks), $49,116.452. Average monthly Total 
Retail Sales (all lines), $1,250,000. (1925). 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 9; 
Vaudeville, 3; Miscellaneous (Anditoriums, etc.), 
2. Total number of seats, 12,000. 


Location: On Arkansas River, in center of 
State of Arkansas, with excellent railroad con- 
nections, making it very accessible to all parts 
of the State. There are eight distinct railroad 
rights-of-way leading into Little Rock, extend- 
ing in seven different directions. The railroads 
serving Little Rock are the Missouri Pacific, 
Rock Island, and Cotton Belt systems. Excellent 
bus service is also maintained to points within 
radius of 64 miles, embracing Hot Springs, Pine 
Bluff, Conway, and other cities. To nearest large 
city, by railroad, 4%4 hours; by auto, 6 hours. 


Principal Industries: Railroad engine and car 
shops, cotton compresses, cottonseed oil mills, 
woodworking, stave and cooperage plants and 
furniture, overall, candy, harness, brick, tent 
and awning, broom and mattress factories and 
jobbing concerns in practically all lines. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 219. Leading 
firms: Arkla Sash and Door Co., Arkansas Brick 
and Tile Co., Bruce Hardwood Flooring Co., 
McLean Arkansas Lumber Co., Hamlen Stave 
Co., Burton Dixie Corporation, Dixie Oil Mills, 
Rose City Oil Mills, Little Rock Furniture Mfg. 
Co., Tuf Nut Garment Mfg. Co., Big Rock 
Stone and Construction Co. Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at $175,- 
000,000. 


Special Information: Little Rock is 
center of the financial and commercial district 
of the State of Arkansas. It is the one large 
city of the State and, with its excellent railroad 
service and central location, dominates to a most 
unusual extent the commerce of Arkansas, Five 
bridges (three railroad, and two for pedestrians 
and vehicular traffic) span the Arkansas River 
at Little Rock. 


Residential Features: There are 27,500 
families, and 22,000 homes in the city and its 
environs, and are mostly all one-family houses 
owned by the people living in them. A number 
of apartment houses have recently been erected. 
Well-kept yards and lawns are attractive fea- 
tures of the residential sections. Sidewalks 
and 181 miles of paved streets contribute to 
make Little Rock’s residential section attrac- 
tive. 


Retail Shopping Section: Hxtends from Mark- 
ham Street for nine blocks south on Main 
Street. Louisiana and Center Streets parallel 
Main Street and are business streets for about 
seven blocks. There are three outlying business 
pecs and several smaller neighborhood sec- 
ions. 


Trading Area: Covers radius of about 50 
miles in every direction. Tatermittent business 
is secured from people living a greater distance 
because Little Rock stores offer a larger variety 
and higher class of merchandise than is avail- 
able in the smaller cities in the State. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; 
fruits, 5; hardware, 3; dry goods, 
5; drugs, 3; shoes, 1; 
paper, 5. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products; Passenger automobile agen- 
cles, 26; commercial automobile agencies, 14; 
automobile accessories, 26; automobile tire agen- 


Foreign 
English 


in the 


meats. 6; 
\ 2; produce, 
ladies’ ready-to-wear, 3; 
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cies, 20; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 20, (chain, 2); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 44; delicatessen, 12; 
dressmakers, 23; druggists, 75; dry goods, 17; 
department stores, 7; electrical supplies, 10; 
florists, 7; fruits, 16; furniture, 28; furriers, 
2; garages (public), 56; grocers, 450 (chain, 54); 
hardware, 12; jewelry, 10; meat markets, 75; 


men’s furnishings, 9; men’s clothing, 9; mer- 
chant tailors, 26; milliners, 6; opticians, 6; 
photographers, 7; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 6; radio supplies, 12; 
restaurants (including hotels), 179; shoes, 14; 
sporting goods, 4; stationers, 3; women’s ap- 
parel, 9. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 62 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 89; most pleasant months, Oc- 
tober to May, inclusive. Doctors (medical, 139); 
(dentists, 53); (osteopaths, 4); number of wired 
houses, 21,418; street car service; gas, natural; 
number of meters, 16,500; electric current, alter- 
nating and direct; water, medium hard. 


MALVERN, ARK. 


(Hot Springs County) 
1920 Population, 3,854, 
City and Suburban Estimate, 5,000. 


Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 23%; Foreign 
Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 75%; English 
Reading, 92%; Families, 1,238, 


Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 2; Junior 
High, 2. Number of Pupils, 2,500. “ 

Churches: Baptist, 5; Methodist, 3; Presby- 
terian, 1; Miscellaneous, 2. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 2... Total Re- 
sources, $1,500,000; Savings Bank Deposits To- 
tal, $1,300,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums etc.), 1. Total number of seats, 
1,500. 


Location: On Missouri Pacific and Rock Island 
Railroads. 


Principal Industries: Lumber and _ brick 
plants. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 5. Leading 
firms: Sheldon Handle Factery, Van Veneer 
Co., Moline Timber Co., Wisconsin and Arkan- 


sas Lumber Co. Annual output, $1,006,000. 


Special Information: Through the center of 
Hot Springs County flows the Ouachita River, 
in the valley of which are some of the finest 
farms in the state. Recently the Arkansas 
Light & Power Co. has undertaken the project 
of constructing a series of dams along the river, 
extending from Magnet Cove to above Hot 
Springs. These plants will cost several mil- 
lions and generate nearly 100,000 h.p. The 
first dam is being built near Malvern and will 
furnish cheap power. 


Residential Features: A few apartment 
houses, private homes predominating. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Mo. 
Pac., and R. I. Stations 5 blocks on Main 
Street. Business and professional offices on 2d 
and 3d Streets. 


Trading Area: 
tions. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; hardware, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial auto. agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 6: automobile tire agencies, 
8; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 8: confectioners (ineluding hotel 
stands), 4; dressmakers, 10; druggists, 5; dry 
goods, 18; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 1; fur- 
niture, 6; garages (public), 6; grocers, 20; 
hardware, 4: jewelry, 2; meat markets, 4; 
men’s furnishings, 3; merchant tailors, 3; mil- 
liners, 3; opticians, 1; photographers, 1: pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 1; 
radio supplies. 2; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 4; shoes, 1. 


MENA, ARK. 


(Polk County) 


1920 Population, 3,441. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 5,000. 
Native White, 100%: Negroes, none; Foreign 


About 25 miles in all direc- 


Born, none: Industrial Workers, 400; English 
Reading, 100%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 1,275. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1: Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 5. 


Banks: National. 1: State, 2; Total Resources 
(all banks), $1,194,504.92; Total Savings ac- 
count, $368,040.36. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1 (combined With 
vaudeville); Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
2. Total number of seats, 1,750. 


Location: Kansas City Southern Railway Co., 
380 miles direct line from Kansas City, Mo.; 468 
miles from Port Arthur, Texas. To nearest 
large city, by railroad, % hours; by auto, 41% 
hours. 


Principal Industries: Planing mills, woodwork- 
ing plants, stave and heading plants, flour mills, 
eotton gins. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms, 
none widely known. Total value of yearly out- 
put of factories estimated at $3,000,000. 


Special Information: Mena is the center of a 
valuable farming district, and, being the county 
seat and largest town in the county, has wide 
trade territory. 


Residential Features: Majority of residents 
are home owners; average residence 5 rooms, 
45% modern homes, with lights, sewer, city 
water, etc, 


oe hes Bien 3 pik 2 
Shopping Section: Mena Stree rin 
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Retail 


prin- 
cipal street, has 6 blocks solid business “houses, 5 


both side street; DeQueen Street, next in im- 
portance, has 3 blocks. Minor side streets with 
small stores. Railroad divides the town, making 
Northside and Southside. Farmers supply stores, 
wagon-yards, etc., located on Southside. Stores 
relying on town trade on Northside. 


Trading Area: Estimated 35 miles east and 
west, 20 miles north, and 35 miles south. Rail- 
road runs north and south. Bus line south gives 
shoppers splendid service. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
1; Dry Goods, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; commercial automobile agencies, 4; 
automobile accessories, 7; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 7; bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 7; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 4; dressmakers, 8; druggists, 4; dry 
goods, 9; department stores, 2; electrical sup- 
plies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 1; furniture, 3; 
garages (public), 6; grocers, 13; hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 2; meat markets, 3; men’s furnishings. 
covered by dept. stores and dry goods com- 
panies; merchant tailors, 3; opticians, 2; photo- 
graphers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 2; jewelry store (carries radio sup- 
plies), 1; restaurants (including hotels), 7; 
shoes (none exclusive), sporting goods, 1; book 
store, 1; stationers, 1; women’s apparei (covered 
by dry goods and dept. stores). 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 61 
degrees; most pleasant months, May, October 
and November. Doctors (medical, 6); (dentists, 
3); (osteopaths, 1); electric current, alternating; 
number of wired houses, 550; water, soft. 


2° Hardware, 


NEWPORT, ARK. | 


(Jackson County) 
1920 Population, 3,771. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 6,500. 


Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 25%; Indus- 
trial Workers, 25%; English Reading, 100%; 
Families, 1,300, ¢ 


Schools: Public Grade, 2; 
of Pupils, 1,700. 


_Churches; Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1; Metho- 
dist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; 
Miscellaneous, 6. — ; 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1. Total Re- 
sources, $4,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits To- 
tal, $500,000, ; 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1. 
of seats, 500. 


Location: East bank of White River, 3 miles 
below the mouth of Black River, on the main 
line of the Missouri Pacific, and the White 


River railroads and a branch of the Rock 
Island R.R. 


Principal Industries: One axle handle fac- 
tory, and numerous hardwood lumber mills. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated, at $8,- 
000,000. ; 


Residential Features: 
houses, 


Retail Shopping Section: Comprises Front 
Street, extending 9 blocks, and all cross streets 
2 blocks deep. ; 


Trading Area: 25 miles north, east, south 
and west. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 1d 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; commercial auto. agencies, 1; automo- 
bile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 12; 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (ineluding ho- 


High, 2. Number 


Total number 


¥ 


tels), 3; confectioners (including hotel stands), — 


3; dressmakers, 12; druggists, 3; dry goods, 
12; department stores, 2; electrical supplies, 1; 
furniture, 3; garages (public), 5; grocers, 20; 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 6; 
men’s furnishings, 2; men’s clothing, 2; mer- 
chant tailors, 1;  milliners, 2: opticians, 2; 
photographers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 


sical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 2; res- 


taurants (including hotels), 7; sporting 


S goods, 
1; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 1, ie 


PARAGOULD, ARK. _ 


(Greene County) 
1920 Population, 6,306. 


Native Whites, 100%; English Reading, 
100%. ie 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. , . 


Churches: Baptist, 2: Methodist, 2; Presby- 
terian, 2; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 4. — 


Banks: National, 2; State; 2: Total Resources — 
(all banks), 
Total, $1,500,000. _ 


Theatres: 
of seats, 3,000. F 


Location: In northeastern corner of the state, 
223 miles from St. Louis and 78 miles from 
Memphis. On Mo. Pac. St. L. S. W. and Para- 
gould Southeastern Rys. ee 


Principal Industries: Export cooperage, 
staves, heading, veneer, shingles, lumber, ice 
eream, bottled goods, 


flour, feed mills, cotton 
ginning, vehicles, tomato canning, ice and cold 
storage. t 


_ Manufacturing Establishments: 41. Leading — 
firms: Henry Wrape Co., J. F. Hasty & n 

Standard Veneer Co., Lesser-Goldman Cotton Ce 
Amos Handle Co., East St. Louis Cotton 0 
Co., Brown Lumber Co., Bast Arkansas Lumber 


+ / 2 ay 


4 


$3.924,040; Saving Bank Deposits 


Moving Pictures, 3. Total number 


One- and two-story © 


, 


Co., Hickson Rogers Mfg. Co., Ideal Ice Cream 
& Bottling Co., Paragould Co-operative Cream- 
ery, Paragould Milling Co., Arkansas Utilities 


Co, Total annual output, $3,816,043. 


Special Information: Paragould, the county 
seat of Greene Co., occupies a high point on 
Crowley’s Ridge. The surrounding *territory is 
rolling, with a clay loam soil free from rocks. 
It is one of the finest fruit, truck, live stock 
and general farming counties in the state. One 
of the largest cooperage manufacturing centers, 
Large shipments of poultry. 


Residential Features: Mostly one family 
houses. No slums or tenement sections, 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends along Pruet 
St. (the main thoroughfare) for six blocks. 
Second St. parallels Pruet on the west end and 
has four business blocks. Second Ave. on the 
east, has four business blocks, Main, Emerson, 
Court, Popular, Highiand, and Hunt cross Pruet 
St. and have three business blocks each. Subur- 
ban groceries and oil stations abound in all out- 
lying territory within the buying radius. 


Trading Area: 25 or 30 miles north, 20 miles 
west, 15 south, 25 east. Several completed 
hard-surfaced roads, and others are now being 
made which will attract custom to the advyan- 
tage of Paragould’s merchants who carry stocks 
of goods of superior quality and at attractive 
prices. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; Miscellaneous 
Lines, 1; Commission, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial automobile agencies, 6; 
automobile accessories, 9; automobile tire agen- 


cies, 12; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 40; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 1; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 5; 


druggists, 8; dry goods, 11; department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 1; fur- 
niture, 4; garages (public), 5; grocers, 25; (chain, 
1); hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 6; 
men’s furnishings, 3; men’s clothing, 3; mer- 
chant tailors, 3; milliners, 2; opticians, 5; photo- 
graphers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 1; radio Supplies, 2; restaurants 


(including hotels), 12; shoes, 1; women’s ap- 
parel, 1. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors, (medical, 8); 
(dentists, 3); (osteopaths, 1); gas, artificial; 


electric current, alternating; water, soft. 


PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


(Jefferson County) 


1920 Population, 19,280. (1926 est. 25,176). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 75,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Stuttgart (pop. 4,522);. Dermott (2,330); Me- 
Gehee (2,368); Dumas (1,124); Fordyce (2,996). 

Native Whites, 45,000; Negroes, 30,000; In- 
dustrial Workers, 5,671; English Reading, 90%. 

Schools; Public Grade, 10; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Number of Pupils, 8,971. 

Churches: Baptist, 7; Christian Science, 2; 
Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 6; Presby- 
terian, 3; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 5. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 3; Capital, Sur- 
plus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $1,- 
754,216; Total Resources (all banks), $15,834,- 
463; Savings Bank Deposits Total $2,197,845. 
Total Deposits (all banks), $12,798,035. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous (Auditorium, ete.), 5; Total num- 
ber of seats, 5,140. 


Location: On St. Louis Southwestern; Mis- 
souri Pacific; Pine Bluff, Western, and Pine 
Bluff, Ark, River Rys. Also Arkansas River 


Packet Co. Head of low water navigation on the 
Arkansas River. About 46 miles SSE. of Little 
Rock, Ark. 


Principal Industries: General offices and shops 
of St. Louis. Southwestern Ry Co., Branch of 
Lona, Bell Lumber OCo., 5 auto-body and other 
wood-working plants, 2 large cotton compresses 
and 3 cotton oil mills. ‘ 


Manufacturing Establishments: 107. Leading 
firms: Standard Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., Sea- 
man Dunning ©6., Arkansas Textile Mills, Lona 
Bell Lumber Co. (branch), 


Residential Features: There are 5,143 houses 
in city limits, 27 apartment houses, 5 hotels, 
30 boarding houses, 2,187 residences outside 
the city. 

Retail Shopping Section: 
area covers about 15 blocks. 


Trading Area; Pine Bluff claims to be the 
third largest city in Arkansas, and draws trade 


Six streets. Retail 


from about one-eighth of the state, embracing 
a population of over 200,000. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 6: meats, 5; 


fruits, 4; hardware, 2; dry goods, 1. . 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; automobile accessories, 5; automobile 
tire agencies, 7; bakers, 4; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 57; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 15; delicatessen, 8; drug- 
gists, 21; dry goods, 117; department stores, 
9; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 2; fruits, 7; 
furniture, 14; garages (public), 5; grocers, 117 
(chain, 25); hardware, 5; jewelry, 7; meat mar- 
kets, 42 (chain, 25); men’s furnishings, 5; 
men’s clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 11; milliners, 
7; opticians, 3; photographers, 5; Pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 4; radio 


_ supplies, 3; restaurants Gincluding hotels), 49; 
‘" shoes, 


15; sporting goods, 
omen’s apparel, 15, 

‘Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 60 
degrees; average number of rainy | days per 
a g mths, 23; most pleasan 


_3; stationers, 3; 


t months, April, * 
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May, June, September, October, November. 
Doctors (medical, 68); (dentists, 18); (osteo- 


paths, 1); street car service; gas, natural; num- 
ber of meters, 4,128; electric current, alternating 


and direct; number of wired houses, 5,278; 
water, soft, : 
ROGERS, ARK. 
(Benton County) 
1920 Population (U. S. Census), 38,318 (1926 


est, 4,500). ‘ 
City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 


Native Whites, 100%; Industrial Workers, 
20%; English Reading, 100%; Families, 750. 


Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1. Number of Pupils, 1,244, 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 2; 


‘Presbyterian, 1; Catholic, 1; Methodist, 2; 
Miscellaneous, 2. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1. otal Re- 
sources, $2,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $100,000. fi 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 


Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, Total 


number of seats, 2,500. 
Location: In Benton County, on main line of 
Frisco R.R.; also branch of Frisco running into 
Oklahoma. 
Principal Industries; 


ELCs) snarl 


Agriculture, fruit grow- 


ing, dairying, four small furniture factories, 
cider and vinegar plants. 

Manufacturinig Establishments: 30. Leading 
firms: Ozark Cider & Vinegar Cog OE. 


Wardlaw Co., sweet cider; R. E. McCarty, fur- 
niture; Benton Co.; Hardware Co., harness; B. 
Van Wagoner, furniture; Rogers Ice & Cold 
Storage Co., manufacturers of ice for refrig- 
erating all Frisco cars; Cady Cooperage Co., 
barrels, boxes, ete. 


Special Information: Rogers is one of the 
Ozark playgrounds, entertaining thousands of 
tourists each year. Benton County has large 
apple orchards. One of the largest wholesale 


distributing centers in northwestern Arkansas. 


Residential Features: More than 90% of the 
inhabitants own their own homes. Has hand- 
some large city park. Water furnished from a 
spring that can supply 60,000 people. Paved 
streets. 

Retail Shopping Section: First Street, 5 
blocks; Walnut Street, 4 blocks; Second Street, 
3 blocks; Elm Street, 2 blocks; ‘‘A’’ Street, 3 
blocks, 


Trading Area: People trade from all over 
Benton County. Rogers trading area is 20 


miles, Network of highways bring trade here. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; fruits, 
hardware, 1, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto. agencies, 10; automo- 
bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 
12; bakers, 3; cigar stores and Stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 15; confectioners (including hotel 
Stands), 3; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 5; 
druggists, 3; dry goods, 8; department stores, 
4; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2; furniture, 6; 
garages (public), 6; grocers, 21; hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 5; meat markets, 3; men’s furnishings, 
1; men’s clothing 1; merchant tailors, 3; mil- 
liners, 5; opticians, 4; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; 
radio supplies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 
13; shoes, 1; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 4; 
women’s apparel, 6. 


5; 


RUSSELLVILLE, ARK. 


(Pope County) 


1920 Population, 4,505, 


City and Suburban Estimate, 
County, 30,000. 

Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 10%; Industrial 
Workers, 10%; English Reading, 100%; Families, 
5,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; one state Polytechnic College; Number 
of Pupils (Public Schools), 1,214. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 
2;Presbyterian, 3; Miscellaneous: Christian, 1; 
Church of God, 1. 


Banks: State, 3; Total Resources, $250,000. 
Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2. 


Location: On Missouri Pacific, and Darda- 
nelle & Russellville R.Rs. To nearest large 
city, by automobile, 3 hours; by railroad, 2 hours 
and 10 minutes, 


Principal Industries: Coal and lumber. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 4. Leading 
firms: Purity Ice Cream & Creamery Co.; 
Russellville Iron Works; Westphal. Factory 
(cabinet and wood); American Amiesite Asphalt 
Co. 

Special Information: Building operations dur- 
ing present year approximate $1,000,000. In- 
cluding over 5 miles of street paving, sewer, and 
water extensions, two new church buildings, 10 
new business houses and approximately 75 resi- 
dences, Improvement district formed to bridge 
Arkansas River at Dardanelle (cost limited to 
$600,000), which will open highway south to 
Hot Springs. through Arkansas Forest Reserve. 
On two important state primary highways. New 
94-room hotel just completed costing $150,000. 


Residential Features: Practically all single 
residences. 


Retail Shopping Section: 
Main, 3 blocks; Torrence, 1 block; Oak, 1 block. 


Trading Area: North 45 to 70 miles; east 18; 
west, 14; south,'4 to 8; Arkansas river is prac- 
tically the southern limit of trade territory. 
Bridge at Dardanelle will extend territory to 
across the Arkansas River. ‘ 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2. 


City, 6,800; 


Jefferson, 3 blocks; 


ee " 
OT OS OG 
Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products; Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; commercial auto agencies, 5; automobile 
accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 6; 
bakers, 3; total cigar stores and Stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 9; confectioners (ineluding hotel 
Stands), 7; delicatessen, 5; dressmakers, 4; total 
druggists, 5; dry goods, 7; department stores, 
4; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 1; furniture, 4; 
garages (public), 5; total grocers, 7; hardware, 


4; jewelry, 3; total meat markets, 6; men’s 
furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 5; merchant 
tailors, 2; milliners, 2; opticians, 1; photograph- 


ers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 1; radio Supplies, 2; total restaurants 
(including hotels), 7; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 
3; stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 2. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 8), 
(dentists, 3), (osteopaths, 1); electric current, 
alternating; water, soft. 


SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK. 


(Benton County) 
1920 Population, 2,569. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 3,000. 
Native Whites, 100%; English Reading, 100%. 


Schools: Public Grade, 1; High, 1, Number 
of Pupils, 900. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; 
Miscellaneous, 4. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 2. Total Re- 
sources, $1,107,342, 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, eves) or 1: Total 


number of seats, 4,000. 


Location: Northwest Arkansas on the Kansas 
City Southern Railroad. Western gateway to 
the Ozark playground. 


Principal Industries: Canning factory, railroad 
icing. 

Manufacturing Establishments; 
facturing center. 


Special Information: Located in the Ozark 
Mountains, on the direct route of all cars com- 
ing out of Oklahoma, Haye all facilities for 
handling tourists. Location of Sohn Brown 
College, Mudlaya Sanatorium, Baptist Assembly, 
Summer resort. 


Residential Features: 
family houses. Many summer cottages for sum- 
mer visitors. Average value around $5,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Three blocks around 
the railroad station, then, commencing on Bast 
Main, it extends 3 blocks to St. Nicholas Ave., 
4 blocks to St. John Street, 2 blocks to West 
Main, 4 blocks to Tahlequah Street. 


Trading Area: 30 miles west, 20 miles south, 
10 miles north, and 20 miles east, 


Wholesale Houses; Groceries, 1; hardware, 1; 
Miscellaneous lines, 1, 


Number of Retail Outlets for 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10 (sub); commercial auto. agencies, 4 
(sub); automobile accessories, 7; automobile tire 
agencies, 7; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 4; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 4; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 
5; druggists, 3; dry goods, 3; department stores, 


Not a manu- 


Nearly all are one- 


Nationally Ad- 


1; electrical supplies, 2; fruits, 10; furni- 
ture, 2; furriers, 3; garages (public), 
8; grocers, 15; hardware, 4; jewelry, 2; meat 


markets, 4; men’s furnishings, 1; men’s cloth- 
ing, 1; merchant tailors, 1; milliners, 3; opti- 


cians, 1; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 
eellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio sup- 
Plies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 10; 
shoes, 1; sporting goods, 4; stationers, a 


women’s apparel, 1, 


TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEX. 


(Miller County, Ark.—Bowie County, 
Tex.) 

1920 Population, 19,737 (In Ark., 8,257, in 
Tex., 11,480). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 63,493, (Miller 
Co., Ark., and Bowie Co., Tex.) 

Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 20%: Foreign 
Born, 5%; Industrial Workers, 70%; . English 
Reading, 90%; Families, 6,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 24; High, 2; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 
2,800. 

Churches: Baptist, 5; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 5; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catho- 
lie; 2. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 2. Total Re- 
sources, | $20,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits 


Total, $5,000,000; other deposits, $20,500,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vandeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
5. Total number of seats, 5,000, 


Location: On nine railroads, including trunk 
systems of the Mo. Pac,, Texas Pacific, K. OC. 
Southern, and the ‘‘Cotton Belt’? Rys. To 
nearest large city (Shreveport, La.), by rail- 
road, 3 hours; by automobile, 4 hours. 


Principal Industries: Cotton, truck farming, 
lumber, caskets, live stock, and other agricul- 
tural products. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 50. Leading 
firms: Texarkana Pipe Works, Southern Furni- 
ture Factory, Gulf Cooperage Co., ete. Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated at 
$2,500,000. 

Special Information: All principal streets 
paved, including residential sections. New 
$800,000 hotel; 2 municipal buildings to cost 
$200,000 each; $250,000 new theatre built; Su- 
perior church and school buildings; new Union 
Ry station building, to cost $1,000,000. 


11 


Residential Features: 
costing up to $150,000; 
ment houses. Delightful climate, out-door life 
for ten months in the year. 


Trading Area: Legitimate trade area extends 
in a 50-mile radius around the city, with a 
prosperous population of 300,000, approximately. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 5; 
fruits, 1; hardware, 2; dry goods, 2; Miscel- 
laneous lines, 5. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 4; automobile tire agencies, 
8; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 50; confectioners (including hotel 


Many palatial homes, 


stands), 20; delicatessen, 6; dressmakers, 12; 
total druggists, 25; dry goods, 50 (ineluding 
small stores), department stores, 5; electrical 
Supplies, 15; florists, 5; fruits, 14; furniture, 
7; furriers, 1; garages (public), 25; total 
grocers, 135; hardware, 10; jewelry, 8; total 


meat markets, 35; men’s furnishings, 5; men’s 
clothing, 15; merchant tailors, 10; milliners, 10; 
opticians, 4; photographers, 5; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 8; radio sup- 
plies, 8; total restaurants (including hotels), 
15; shoes, 5; sporting goods, 10; stationers, 4; 
women’s apparel, 10. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 65 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 45; usually the most pleasant 
months are March to June, September to Decem- 
ber. Doctors (medical, 20); (dentists, 10): 
(osteopaths, 8); public service street car service; 
gas, natural; electrie current, alternating; num- 
per of wired houses, 4,000; water, soft. 
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ALAMEDA, CALIF. 


(Alameda County) 


1920 Population, 28,806. (1926, est. 34,000.) 
Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1 (2,300 


pupils); Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 6,000. 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1 (and mission) ; 


Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 2; Ro- 
man Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 4; Christian, 1; 
Free Methodist, 1; Unitarian, 1. 

Banks: National, 8; State, 2; Total Resources 
(all banks), $13,000,000.; Savings Banks De- 
posits, Total $9,000,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 4; Miscellaneous 
(Auditorium, ete.), Total number of seats, 
3,500. 

Location: On Southern Pacific, Western Paci- 
fic, Santa Fe R.Rs.; Luckenbach, Robert Dol- 
lar, Panama Pacific and Matson S.S. . lines. 
Two units of an $8,000,000 terminal project have 
been completed. Belt Line R.R. serves all in- 
dustrial sites and waterfront. Ships from all 
parts of the world call here. To nearest large 
city, by railroad, % hour, by trolley, % hour; 


by auto, % hour. 
Principal Industries: Borax works; pencil fac- 
tory, lumber industry, Alaska Packers’ Assn., 


said to be the largest fish packing concern in 
the country, makes Alameda its home port. 


Residential Features: 75 per cent of homes are 
occupied by owners. City Manager form of 
government. Municipally owned light and 
power company. Well lighted streets. Third 
city in U. S. to adopt zoning. Lowest fire loss 
in state. Gardening a specialty among the 
home owners. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial automobile agencies, 1; 
automobile tire agencies, 4; bakers, 18; cigar 
stores and stands (including hotels), 13; con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 30; deli- 
ecatessen, 8; dressmakers, 5; druggists, 12 
(chain, 1); dry goods, 9; department stores, 3; 
electrical supplies, 8; florists, 12; fruits, 25; 
furniture, 7; garages (public), 15; grocers, 
102 (chain, 21); hardware, 11; jewelry, 7; meat 
markets, 29 (chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 5; 
men’s clothing, 3; merchant tailors, 12; mil- 
liners, 9; opticians, 3; photographers, 3; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
1; radio supplies, 11; restaurants (including 
hotels), 18 (chain, 2); shoes, 4; sporting goods, 
1; stationers, 8; women’s apparel, 13, 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
56.4 degrees; average amount of rainfall per 
12 months, 23 inches; most pleasant months, 
June, July, August, September, Doctors 
(medical, 27); (dentists, 10); (osteopaths, 2); 
street car service; gas, artificial; electric cur- 
rent, alternating and direct; number of wired 
houses, 9,762; water, soft. 


ALHAMBRA, CALIF. 


(Los Angeles County) 


1920 Population, 9,096 (1926 est. 26,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 40,000. 

Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 1% of 1%; For- 
eign Born, 5%; Industria] Workers, 10%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 95%; Families, 4,400. 

Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Evening 
High, 1; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 5,750. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Wpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 3; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellane- 
ous, 2. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 3; Total Resources, 
$372, 809,703.45, (The Pacific Southern Bank 
and the Bank of California are Los Angeles 
banks with branches in Alhambra). Savings 
Bank Deposits Total, $2,891,996.25. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures and 


Vaudeville, combined, 4; Miscellaneous (Audito- 
riums, etc.), 3. Total number of seats, 3,000. 

Location: On Southern Pacifie Ry., Pacific 
Electric Ry. To nearest larger city, by railroad, 
% hour; by trolley, % hour; by auto 20 min- 
utes. 


Principal Industries: Heavy steel products for 
oil wells, felt products, sprinkling systems, steel 
pipe and tanks, building materials, date packing, 
soap products, honey, valves. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 15. Leading 
firms: C. F. Braun Co., A. I. Root Co., Stand- 
ard Felt Co., Brown Valve Co., American Steel 
Pipe snd Tank Co. ‘Total value of yearly out- 
put of factories estimated at $8,000,000. 


Residential Features: A very large percentage 
of population are home owners, with 4,200 
houses and 35 apartment houses. No slum dis- 
trict in Alhambra. 

Retail Shopping Section: Main St., 12 blocks; 
Garfield Ave., 3 blocks; Ist St., 1 block, 2nd St., 
1 block; Valley Blyd., 4 blocks. 

Trading Area: A 5-mile radius. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 4; automobile tire agencies, 7; 
bakers, 7; total cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 21 (chain, 2); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 7; delicatessen, 5; dress- 
makers, 4; total druggists, 17 (chain, 1); dry 
goods, 5; department stores, 3; electrical sup- 
plies, 12; florists, 3; fruits, 15; furniture, 10; 
garages (public), 15; total grocers, 30 (chain, 
7); hardware, 10; jewelry, 3; total meat mar- 
kets, 25 (chain, 7); men’s furnishings, 8; men’s 
clothing, 8; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 6; 
opticians, 4; photographers, 4; pianos (and mis- 
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eellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio sup- 
plies, 7; restaurants (including hotels, 10; 
shoes, 8; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 2; 


women’s apparel, 7. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 70 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 


months, 25; most pleasant months, Oct., Nov., 
May, June. Doctors (medical, 33), (dentists, 
14), (osteopaths, 4); number of wired houses, 


4,000; street car service; gas, artificial; electric 
current, alternating; water, soft. 


ANAHEIM, CALIF. 


(Orange County) 


1920 Population, 5,526. (1926 est. 12,500.) 


City and Suburban Estimate, 30,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Fullerton (pop. 8,500); Brea (2,500); La Habra 
2,500); Garden Grove (2,000). 

Native Whites, 90%; Foreign Born, 10%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 10%; English Reading, 90%; 
Families, 400. . 

Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 2,336. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscella- 
neous, 8. 

Banks: National, 4; State, 1; (2 Branch 
Banks); Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, 
(all banks), $605,000; ‘Total Deposits (all 
banks), $5,330,000; Total Resources (all banks), 


$4,120,000. (Two Branch Banks not in- 
cluded in above—figures not available). Total 
Bank Clearings (per day), $50,000; Savings 


Bank Deposits Total, $6,451,625.03. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 1. Total number of seats, 
3,800. 


Location: On three trans-continental railroads: 
Santa Fe, Union Pacific and Southern Pacific. 

Principal Industries: Apples, avocados, beans, 
dairy products, figs, fish, fruits, hay and grain, 
honey, lemons, livestock, oil, gasoline and gas, 


poultry, peppers, persimmons, seed, sugar, 
vegetables, walnuts, 
Manufacturing Establishments, 44. Leading 


firms: Crystal Chemical Co., Orange Co., Brick 
& Tile OCo., Anaheim Beef Co., McBride, Glass 
factory. Total value of yearly output of fae- 
tories estimated at $8,593,578. 

Special Information: Citizens have formed a 
community industrial land company and have 
purchased a tract of land which they will sell 
at very special terms for the purpose of bring- 
ing industries to the city of Anaheim. The 
California Valencia Orange Show is held here 
annually. d 

Residential Features: Private homes predomi- 
nate, Anaheim has as fine a residentia] section 
as can be found anywhere in southern California. 
In the center of the residential district we have 
a newly completed park, one of the prettiest 
40-acre parks in southern California. 


Retail Shopping Section: The business dis- 
trict of the city extends about five blocks east 
and west on Center St., and about four blocks 
north and south on Lemon and Los Angeles Sts. 
West of the city we have what is known as 
“Pjye Points’ business district, with about fif- 
teen stores, which take care of some of the 
trade in the western part of Anaheim. 


Trading Area: About three miles north, five 
miles south, three miles east and five miles 
west. 

Wholesala Houses: Meats, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; automobile accessories, 9; automobile 
tire agencies, 12; makers, 7; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 20; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 6; delicatessen, 2; dress- 
makers, about 20; druggists, 5; dry goods, 6; 
department stores, 4; electrical supplies, 7; 
florists, 2; fruits, 7; furniture, 4; garages (pub- 
lic), 8; grocers, 28; hardware, 3; jewelry, 5; 
meat markets, 10; men’s furnishings, 5; men’s 
clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 4; 
opticians, 3; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 4; radio sup- 
plies, 8; restaurants (including hotels), 9; shoes, 


5; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 4; women’s 
apparel, 3. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 11; 
(dentists, 10), ‘(osteopaths, 6); gas, natural and 
artificial; number of meters, 3,000; electric 
current, alternating and direct; number of 


wired houses, 3,000; number of automobile regis- 
trations in county, 5,600; water, hard. 


BAKERSFIELD, CALIF. 


(Kern County) 


1920 Population, 18,638 (1926 est. 30,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 79,000. 

Native Whites, 83.5%; Negroes, 0.9%; 
eign Born, 13.6%: Industrial Workers, 
English Reading, 95%; Families, 10,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 13; High, 4; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 3; Number of Pupils, 5,100. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 1; WHebrew, 2; 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
2; Miscellaneous: Mexican M. E., Jap. M. B., 
Jap. Buddhist. 

Bnks: National, 1; State, 4. 


For- 
20%; 


Total Resources, 


$22,874,122. Savings Banks Deposits, Total, 
$8,000,000. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Vaudeville, 1 combination; Burlesque, 1. 
Location: On Southern Pacific and Santa Fe 


= 


R:R.s. To Los Angeles, by railroad, 6 hours; 
by auto, 4 hours. » 


Principal Industries: 
products, cotton, fruit, cattle raising, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 73. Total 
value of 1925 output of factories estimated at 
$5,699,000. 

Special Information: Fast developing into a 
cotton center; 6,000 acres in 1923, 3,500 acres 
new. in yast oil resources, nearly 60,000,000 
barrels in 1925. Surrounding community going 
to diversified farming; 7,000 carloads fruit and 
produce, and 40,000 bales of cotton produced 
in 1925. 


Residential Features: Small, conservative sub- 
stantial homes predominate, some very beauti- 
ful. New additions, filling with very desirable 
homes of individual architecture. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main part on Ches- 
ter and 19th—Baker, G. H, I, K, L—1 and 2 
blocks cross street. Baker Street section in east 
end of town, reached by 7 min. street car 
service. 


Trading Area: Extends 40 miles south, 35 
miles north, 35 miles west, 40 miles east, small 
towns scattering. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; commercial auto agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 11; automobile tire agencies, 
16; bakers, 11; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 21 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 13; delicatessen, 1;, drug- 
gists, 11 (chain, 1); dry goods, 12; department 
stores, 10; electrical supplies, 16; florists, 2; 
fruits, 3; furniture, 10; garages (public), 183 
grocers, “83 (chain, 13); hardware, 8; jewelry, 
12: meat markets, 24 (chain, 3); men’s fur- 
nishings, 18; men’s clothing, 18; merchant tai- 
lors, 13; milliners, 9; opticians, 3; photogra- 


Oil refineries, cement 


‘phers, 9; pianos (and miscellaneous musical in- 


struments), 8; radio supplies, 4; restaurants 
(ineluding hotels), 50; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 
8; stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 3 exclusive. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 57 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 89; most pleasant months, September 
(dentists, 20), 


to June. Doctors (medical, 38), 
(osteopaths, 8); number of wired houses, 10,* 
000; street car service; gas, natural; electric 
current, alternating; water, soft. 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 
(Alameda County) 


1920 Population, 56,036. (1926 est. 83,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 90,000, Most im- 
portant city adjacent. Oakland (pop. 380,000). 

Native Whites, 65,300; Negroes, 480; For- 
eign Born, 9,573; Industrial Workers, 6,523; 
English Reading, 69,400; Families, 17,823. 

Schools: Public Grade, average attendance, 
5,461; High, 1,695, part time, 191; Junior High, 
2,604; Parochial, about 500; Number of pupils, 
10,451. 

Churches: Baptist, 4; Christian Science, 4; 
Congregational, 5; Episcopal, 5; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 6; Presbyterian, 7; Roman Catholic, 
4; Miscellaneous, 7. 

Banks: National, 2 main (1 branch); State, 
3 (5 branches). Total Resources (all banks), 
$187,705,000. Total Bank Clearings, 12 months 
(1925) $220,021,829. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 7; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
Greek Theatre, Wheeler Hall, University of 
California. 

Location: On Santa Fe & Southern Pacific 
R.Rs. Barges transport merchandise to San 
Francisco and the steamship lines absorb the 
charges for shipments by water. To nearest 
large city, by railroad, 20 minutes, by trolley, 
25 minutes, by auto, 15 minutes. 

Principal Industries: Steel, ink, chemicals, 
soap, fruit packing, furniture, Liberty motors, 
pottery and tile. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 140. Leading 
firms, Byron-Jackson Iron Works, California Ink 


Co., California Packing Corp., Outter Labora- 
tory, Hall-Scott Motor Co., Peet Bros., Steel 
Tank & Pipe Co., Solano Iron Yorks, Jacuzzi 


Bros. Mfg. Co. (aeroplane parts). Total value 
of yearly output of factories estimated at $2,- 
800,000. 


Residential Features: Berkeley is the seat of 
the University of California and the educa- 
tional Center of the Pacific Coast. It is a city 
of beautiful homes, and numbers among its in- 
habitants many Oakland and San Francisco busi- 
ness men and capitalists. Superior living and 
health conditions, exceptionally fine schools, a 
favorable climate and efficient police and wel- 
fare work helps to make Berkeley an ideal home 
city. 

Retail Shopping Section: There are several 
shopping centers in Berkeley—the main one be- 
ing on Shattuck Avenue from Berkeley Way to 
Blake Street, and including University Avenue 
—the Telegraph Avenue district—West Berkeley, 
South Berkeley, Ashby. Avenue and College 
Avenue, besides scattered stores in the outlying 
residential districts. 


Trading Area: Berkeley has no surrounding 
agricultural territory from which it draws trade. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; meats, 1; 
fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; automobile accessories, 1; automobile 
tire agencies, 11; bakers, 43; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 22 (chain, 3); con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands, 42); delica- 
tessen, 12; dressmakers, 14; druggists, 25 
(chain, 4); dry goods, 15; department stores, 


3; electrical supplies, 17; florists, 8; fruits, 26; 
furniture, 28; furriers, 6; garages (public), 37; 
grocers, 125 (chain, 12); hardware, 23; jewelry, 
18; meat markets, 28 (chain, 6); men’s furnish- 
ings, 10; men’s clothing, 17; merchant tailors, 
19; milliners, 17; opticians, 6; photographers, 
8; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 9; radio supplies, 5 or 6; restaurants 
(including hotels), 30 (chain, 2); shoes, 16; 
sporting goods, 2 exclusive; stationers, 7; 
women’s apparel, 11. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
66.6 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
12 months, 71; most pleasant months, July to 
November. Doctors (medical, 42); (dentists, 


31); (osteopaths, 15); street car service; gas, 
artificial; number of meters, 18,540; electric 
current, alternating; number of wired houses, 


18,672; water, medium hard. 
mobile registrations, 14,450. 


BRAWLEY, CALIF. ~ 


(Imperial County) 
1920 Population, 5,389 (1926 est. 6,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. 
Native Whites, 60%; Negroes, 10%; Foreign 
Born, 30%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 
Reading, 60%; Families, 2,500. 


Number of Auto- 


Schools, Public Grade, 2; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 
1,103. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 


Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 2. 


Banks: State, 2 branches, Savings Banks 
pes. Total, $439,552; Total Resources, $262,- 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total number of seats, 
8,262. 

Location: In the center of the Imperial Val- 
ley, served by main line of Southern Pacific, 
and branch of San Diego and Arizona Rys. Ex- 
cellent motor transportation to all parts of 


California; fast freight truck service to all 
southern California and Arizona points. 


Principal Industries: Manufacture of ice, cot- 
ton gins, grain mills. Surrounding country, of 
which Bradley is the shipping point and busi- 
ness center, is devoted to raising cantaloupes, 
lettuce, and other winter truck crops, cotton, 
grain, alfalfa. The cotton center of the valley. 
Date industry growing fast, as well as grape 
fruit and grapes. 


Manufacturiing Establishments: 5. Leading 
firms: cement plants, piston ring plant. Im- 
perial Ice and Dey. Co. 


Special Information: Brawley ships about one- 
third of the total perishable products of the 
Imperial Valley; has an active Chamber of 
Commerce, Rotary Club, Kiwanis Club, and nu- 
merous fraternal organizations. 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
houses, private homes predominating, Retail 
houses scarce, which calls for building activity, 
which is under way. Only 5 apartment houses. 
Wide and attractive streets, mostly paved. 
Limited section on extreme eastern part of city 
occupied by foreign population, but is well kept 
and contains no tenement houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: Bxtends from 2 
blocks east of railroad to 4 blocks west on Main 
Street to City Plaza; 3 blocks wide in center of 
town. Better stores centered on Main Street, 
between Plaza and the railroad. 


Trading Area: Extends 10 miles south, 25 
north, 15 east, and 10 miles west. Shoppers 
from outlying towns come to Brawley to trade, 
Outlying towns of Westmoreland, Calipatria, 
and Niland considered in Brawley territory. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products; Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto, agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 4; automobile tire agencies, 18; 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including ho- 
tels), 17; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
3; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 8; druggists, 
4; dry goods, 5; department stores, 3; electrical 
supplies, 2 florists, 1; fruits, 1; furniture, 3; 
garages (public) 8; grocers, 25; hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 2; meat markets, 11; men’s furnish- 
ings, 10; men’s clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 
1; milliners, 2; opticians, 1; photographers, 1; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
2; radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 28; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 1; 
women’s apparel, 1, 


BURBANK, CALIF. 


(Los Angeles County) 
1920 Population, 2,913. (1926 est. 16,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. 
Native Whites, 99%; Foreign Born, 1%; Eng- 


lish Reading, 991%4%; Families, 3,500 (esti- 
mated). 
Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,916. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational,’ 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Pree 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellane- 
us, 4, 


Banks: National, 1; State, 3; (2 branch 
banks); Total Resources, $3,794,085; Sayings 
Bank Deposits Total, $1,336,378.05. Total De- 


posits (all banks), $3,750,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), School Auditorium, 1. Total 
number of seats, 1,500. ‘ ; 

Location: On Southern Pacific lines, Both 
coast and yalley lines meet here, being only 10. 
miles from Los Angeles and have all the ad- 
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CALIFORNIA (Cont’d) 


vantages of that port for water and rail ship- 


ping. On main highway to the north of city, 
which is served by local and state truck lines 
to San Francisco, and other northern peints. 
To nearest larger city (Los Angeles) by trolley; 
1% hour; by auto, % hour. 


Principal Industries: Truck mfg., china ware 
and pottery, canning, health foods, soap and per- 


fumes, water heaters, plant culture, flowers, 
seeds, improved nursery stock. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 30. Leading 


firms: Andrew Jergens Co., Moreland Motor 
Truck Co,, Empire China Co., Genevieve Jackson 
Co., Libby, McNeil & Libby Cannery, McKeon 
Cannery, Owens Six-Wheel Truck Co., General 
Water Heater Co., Burbank Planing Mill, First 
National Film Corporation, and about 30 other 
miscellaneous manufacturing establishments. 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $7,193,452 (1924 figures). 


Special Information: Burbank has an area of 
14 square miles, with approximately 90 miles 
of paved streets, modern sewerage, city-owned 
electric, and water systems, and 160 acres of 
parks and playgrounds. Invested in factories 
and industries, $9,000,000; annual payroll, $4,- 
000,000; specializes in improved plant produc- 
tion, number of plants, 65;’ amount of produc- 
tion, $13,000,000 annually. Be 


Residential Features: Consist of about 3,000 
single houses, and about two or three hundred 
court, duplex and apartment houses, 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from San 
Fernando Boulevard and 2d Street, six blocks in 
main part; Angeleno, Olive, and Orange Grove 
Ave., % block each way off San Fernando Boule- 
vard. On Fourth Street, business houses are 
scattered. San Fernando Boulevard has business 
houses all the way to Los Angeles (10 miles), 
and scattered business houses all the way to San 
Fernando city, 9 miles in opposite direction. 
Magnolia Ave. 2 miles from center of town with 
2 blocks of business houses. 


Trading Area: Extends from north, 10 to 15 
miles; from west, about 3 miles. Very little 
from south, or from the east or city side. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 1; automobile tire agencies, 2; 
bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 2; confectioners (including hotels 
stands), 2 (7 in drug stores); druggists, 7; 
dry goods, 6; department stores, 3; electrical 
supplies, 3; florists, 1; fruits, 9; furniture, 4; 
garages (public), 7; total grocers, 18 (chain, 
4); hardware, 4; jewelry, 4; total meat mar- 
kets, 12, (chain, 3); men’s furnishings, 2 (ex- 
elusive); men’s clothing, 2; merchant tailors, 
2; milliners, 2; opticians, 2; photographers, 1; 
Pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
1; radio supplies, 12; restaurants (including 
hotels), 5; shoes, 3; stationers, 1; women’s ap- 
parel, 7. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 58 
degrees; average number of rainy’ days per 
twelve months, 56; most pleasant months, Jan., 
Feb., March. Doctors (medical, 11); (dentists, 
4); (osteopaths, 1); street car service, inter- 
urban only; gas, natural; electric eurrent, al- 
ternating; number of wired houses, 100%; water, 
hard, 


BURLINGAME, CALIF. 


(San Mateo County) 


1920 Population, 4,500 (1926, est. 14,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: Hills- 
borough, San Mateo, Millbrae. 


Native White, 90%; Foreign Born, 10%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 10%; English Reading, 98%; 
Families, 3,000; Dwellings, 3,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Number 
of Pupils, 1,500 to 2,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Ro- 
man Catholic, 1. 

Banks: State, 2; Savings and Commercial, 2; 

_ Savings Deposits Total, $1,250,000; Total De- 
posits (all banks), $2,125,000; Total Resources 
(all banks), $2,500,000. : 


Theatres: Moving Pictures with vaudeville, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 3. Total num- 
ber of seats, 4,000. 


Location: Located on Southern Pacific Steam 
Line and Market Street Electric Line. This is 
a residential community and has only minor in- 
dustries. To nearest larger city, 1 hour by au- 
tomobile; 1 hour by trolley; 4% hour by railroad. 


Special Information; Burlingame is home of 
high-grade American people. Large user and 
purchaser of nationally known commodities, Has 
a large average purchasing power, such as_—au- 
tomobiles, clothing, foodstuffs, tobacco, drugs, 
and sundries, 


Residential Features: The best. Nearly all 
own homes; only few apartments; one small ho- 
tel. 


Retail Shopping Section: Burlingame Avenue, 
8 blocks; Lorton Avenue, 4 blocks; Park Road, 
2 blocks; Primrose Road, 4 blocks; Broadway, 
§ blocks. 


Trading Area: Two miles west, 2 miles north, 
1 mile east, 1 mile south. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobila agen- 
cies, 12; commercial automobile agencies, 4; au- 
tomobile accessories, 2; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 3; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 4 (chain, 5); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 5; delicatessen, 6; dress- 


makers, 12; druggists, 3; dry goods, 6; depart- 


Ment store, 1; electrical supplies, 1; florists, 2; 
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fruits, 6; furniture, 2; garages (public). 6; 
grocers, 12 (chain, 5); hardware, 2; jewelry, 
2; meat markets 6 (chain, 3); men’s furnish- 
ings, 3; men’s clothing, 3; merchant tailors, 2; 
milliners, 3; optician, 1; photographers, 2; pi- 
anos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
1; radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 6; shoes, 3; sporting goods, 1; stationer, 
1; women’s apparel, 6. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 70 
degrees; ayerage number of rainy days per 12 
months, 40; most pleasant months: all. Doc- 
tors (medical, 5); (dentists, 6); (osteopath, 1); 
street car service; gas, artificial; number of 
meters, 3,000; electric current, alternating and 
direct; water, hard. 


CALEXICO, CALIF. 


(Imperial County) 
1920 Population, 6,223. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 9,000, 
: Native Whites, 60%; Negroes, 10%; Foreign 


Born, 30%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 
Reading, 85%; Families, 1,650. 

Schools; Public Grade, 3; High, 1. Number 
of Pupils, 1,356. 

Churches; Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Bpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 1. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1. Total Re- 
sources, $3,758,534.22; Savings Banks Deposits 


Total, $749,871.60. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 2. Total number of seats, 
900. 


Location: On boundary line between United 
States and Mexico. Terminal for Southern Pa- 
cific, Inter-California, and Arizona & San Diego 


Railroads, Bus service on state highways, 
north, east, and west. 

Principal Industries: Cotton ginning, mat- 
tresses, cottonseed oil, tents, awnings, cotton- 


seed meal; winter fruits and vegetables, celery, 


cantaloupes, watermellons, grapefruit, peas, 
strawberries, small grains. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 11. Leading 


firms: Cotton Ginning Co. Globe Mills, Calexico 
Cotton Products, Ine. 


Residential Features: Private homes predomi- 
nate, Many fine apartments and bungalow 
eourts. Small section devoted to foreign and 
negro element. Private homes average $4,500. 


Retail Shopping Section: Two blocks north 
from international border, then from 1 block 
east of this cross street 4 blocks west on Sec- 
ond Street from border, thence 1 block north, 
also 2 blocks on street north. There are two 
small outlying districts of a total of 3 blocks. 


Trading Area: Twelve miles east on both 
sides of border, 5 miles north, 5 west and ap- 
proximately 380 miles south into Mexico. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; hardware, 2; 
dry goods, 1; Miscellaneous lines, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products; Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 4; including agencies, 12; auto- 
mobile tire agencies, 2; including car agencies, 
9; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 5; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 4; dressmakers, 5; druggists, 4; dry 
goods, 14; department stores, 2; electrical sup- 
plies, 3; florists, 1; fruits, 5; furniture, 3; 
garages (public), 8; grocers, 86; hardware, 4; 
jewelry, 4; meat markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 
7; men’s clothing, 7; merchant tailors, 2; mil- 
liners, 2; opticians, 1; photographers, 3; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 1; ra- 
dio supplies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 
9; shoes, (none exclusive), 5; sporting goods, 2; 
stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 7. 


CHICO, CALIF. 


(Butte County) 


1920 Population, 9,339. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 16,000. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: Oro- 
ville (pop. 5,000); Gridley (3,500); Red Bluff 
(3,500); Corning (2,500). 

Native Whites, 85%; Negroes, 
Born, 13%; Industrial Workers, 
Reading, 85%; Families, 4,000. 


2%; Foreign 
15%; English 


Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 3,000. Also State 
Teachers’ College. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 


Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 2; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 2; 
African M. H., 1; Christian, 1; Nazarene, 1; 
Brethren, 1; Lutheran, 1; Pentacostal, 1. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 3; (One State 
Bank is a branch of Bank of Italy). Capital, 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, $645,541.36; De- 
posits, $5,752,703.67; Total Resources (all 
banks), $6,621,888.44, Branch of Bank of Italy 
would probably add 40% to these figures, con- 
servatively estimated. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 3; Total num- 
ber seats, 2,500. + 


Location: On Southern Pacific Sacramento- 
Northern Ry. (owned by Western Pacific). To 
nearest large city, by railway, 3 hours; by trol- 
ley, 3 hours; by auto, 3% to 4 hours. 


Principal Industries: Match manufacturing. 
Main office for 42 retail lumber yards in North- 
ern California. Agriculture and fruits: prunes, 
almonds, peaches, rice, hay, wheat and barley. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 1. Leading 
firms: Diamond Match {o., Northern Star Mills 
(manufacturing “Big Oak’’ flour). Valley Con- 
erete Pipe & Products Co. (manufacturing con- 
erete pipe and ornamental work). ‘Total value 
of yearly output of factories estimated at $3, - 
000,000. ; 


Special Information: Chico and environs pro- 
duced, $1,000,000 prune crop, $1,000,000 almond 
crop, $1,000,000 rice crop. 


Residential Features; Private homes predomi- 


nate, 


Retail Shopping Section: Main St. 10 blocks, 
Broadway 8 blocks, 2nd, 3rd and 4th, 3 blocks 
each, 


Trading Area: 
30, west 26. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; commercial auto agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 15; 
bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (ineluding 
hotels), 18 (chain, 1); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 10; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 
8; druggists, 8; dry goods, 5; department stores, 
8; electrical supplies, 7; florists, 3; fruits, 3; 
furniture, 5; garages (public), 8; grocers, 35 
(chain, 3); hardware, 5; jewelry, 6; meat mar- 
kets, 7; men’s furnishings and men’s clothing, 
14; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 5; opticians, 
38; photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 4; radio supplies, 5; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 10; shoes, 6 (exclu- 
sive); 10 more in other stores; sporting goods, 
3; stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 6. 


North 40 miles, east 28, south 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 60 
degrees (maximum, 80; minimum, 40); average 
number of rainy days per 12 months, 100; most 
pleasant months, April, May, June, Sept., Oct., 
Nov. Doctors (medical, 15); (dentists 13); (os- 
teopaths, 2); street car service; gas, artificial; 
electrical current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 2,000; water, soft. 


COALINGA, CALIF. 


(Fresno County) 
1920 Population, 2,984. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 6,800. 


Native Whites, 92%; Foreign Born, 8%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 96%; Families, 1,430. 


Schools: Public Grade, 1; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, a 
Hpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1. 

Banks: National, 1. Total Resources, $1,- 


378,480; Savings Bank Deposits Total, $285,- 
000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total 
number of seats, 3,160. 


Location: In S.W. corner of Fresno County, 
on Seuthern Pacific Railway, on paved high- 
way, midway between San Joaquin Valley and 
coast main highways. Bus lines east and west. 


Principal Industries: Production of crude 
petroleum, 1,217,000 barrels annually, cattle and 
sheep raising, §8,000 lambs shipped annually; 
17,000 cattle. Oil well drilling supplies and 
specialties. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 2. 
firms: Bunting Iron Works, 
Co. Total value of yearly 
estimated at $140,000. 


Residential Features: Mostly one- and two- 
story frame dwellings; 40% owned by non-resi- 
dents; not as desirable ag privately owned, 
Average value, $2,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Four blocks on Elm 
Avenue, the entrance to city by state highway; 
4 blocks on Fifth Street. 


Trading Area: Bxtends about 25 miles north, 
south and -west, and 30 miles east. Nearest 
trading centers are 52 and 41 miles away. 


Wholesale Houses; Meats, 1; fruits, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; automobile accessories, 5; automobile 
tire agencies, 6; bakers, 3; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 7; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 10; delicatessen, 2; dress- 
makers, 3; druggists, 3; dry goods, 4; depart- 
ment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 1; fruits, 7; 
furniture, 8; garages (public), 7; grocers, 10; 
hardware 2; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 3; men’s 
furnishings, 3; men’s clothing, 3; merchant 
tailors, 4; milliners, 3; Photographers, 1; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; 
radio supplies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 


Leading 
Baker Casing Shoe 
output of factories 


5; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 4. 
COLTON, CALIF. 
(San Bernardino County) 
1920 Population, 4,282. (1926, est. 8,200.) 


City and Suburban Estimate, (township) 12,- 
000. Most important cities and towns in this 
area are: San Bernardino (pop. 38,211); River- 
side (31,117); Redlands (18,015); Rialto (2,- 
500). 

Natives Whites, 71%; Negroes, 4%; Foreign 
Born, 25%; Industrial Workers, 95%; English 
Reading, 90%; Families, 1,400. 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; (Junior College proposed). 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 


Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Latter Day Saints (Mormon), 1; Miscellane- 
ous, 4. : 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Capital, Sur- 
plus and Undivided Profits (all banks) $214,- 
989.56; Total Deposits, $1,743,478.25; Total Re- 
sources, $2,077,515.12; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $1,266,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 2. 

Location: On Southern Pacifie: Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe, and Union Pacific R.Rs. 
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Pacifie Electric, Ry. three ways. Motor Transit 
Stage Company, Pacific Fruit Dxpress. To Los 
Angeles by railroad, 2 hours, by trolley, 2 bours, 
by auto, 2 hours. 


Principal Industries: Oranges, lemons, grape 
fruit, cement manufacturing, flour mills, rail- 
road shops, gas plants, cement tile, concrete 
pipe, Pacific Fruit Bxpress. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Globe Milling Company, Southern California 
Edison Company, Colton Portland Cement Com- 
pany, Walker Oandy Factory. 
more than $3,500,000. 


Special Information: Colton is called the ‘“‘Hub 


City,’’ being the junction of three transcontinen- — 


tal railways and one electric line. Is known as 
the ‘Industrial City’’ of San Bernardino Valley. 


Residential Features: Mostly private resi- 
dences. Several up-to-date apartment houses 
and first class hotels, Foreign-born population 
mostly housed in segregated area. 


Retail Shopping Section: Wxtends from the 
intersection of 8th and I Streets for about twa 
blocks in each direction. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 8; hardware, 1; 
cellaneous lines, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 3; commercial auto, agencies, 1; automo- 
bile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 5; 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 12; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 10; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 5; 
druggists, 3; dry goods, 4; department stores, 
4; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 4; 
furniture, 5; furriers, 1; garages, (public), 10; 
grocers, 10 (chain, 2); hardware, 2; jewelry, 2; 
meat markets, 4; men’s furnishings, 2; men’s 
clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 2% 
opticians, 1; Photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio sup- 
plies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 6; shoes, 
6; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 2; women’s ap- 
parel, 4. 

Miscellaneous Data: 
degrees; 


1; meats, 1; 
dry goods, 1; Mis- 


Average temperature, 75 
average rainfall for twelve months, 
16.39 inches; most pleasant months, spring 
and autumn seasons. Doctors (medical, 6); 
(dentists, 3); (osteopaths, 1); street car sery- 
ice; gas, natural; number of meters, 1,628; 
Number of automobile registrations, 2,000; elec- 
trie current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 1,800; water, soft. 


CORNING, CALIF. 


(Tehama County) 
1920 Population, 1,449, (Chamber of Com- 
merce estimate based on housing, 2,400). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 6,000. 
Native Whites, 99%; Foreign Born, 1%; In- 


dustrial Workers, 2%; English Reading, 100%; 
Families, nearly 2,000, 


a 


a 


Schools: Public Grade, 1; High, 1; Number 
of Pupils, 577. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 4. 

Banks: State, 2; Total Resources, $1,271,- 
385.54; Savings Bank Deposits Total, $507,977. 


Theatres; Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditorium, ete.), 
1. Total number of seats, 850. 


Location: Five miles west of Sacramento 
River, on main line of Southern Pacific R.R,, 
120 miles north of Sacramento, and 187 miles 
north of San Francisco, and on Pacific High- 
way from Canada to Mexico, Bus service in 
all directions. To nearest large city, by rail- 
road, 4 hours; by auto, 4 hours. 

Principal Industries; Fruits, nuts, grain, wool, 
olives; fruit packing, olive processing and oil 
making. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 6. 
firms, Maywood Packing Co.; Heinz Co.; Wil- 
liams Olive Oil Co.; Corning Rug Factory; B. 
BE. Glick Olive Oil Co.; Corning Ice & Bottling 
Works; Corning Olive Growers, Inc.; Schram 
Fruit Drying Co.; Moran Bros. Fruit Drying 
Co.; A. G. Phillips Machine Shops. 

Special Information: Location of this city 
makes it the logical outlet for 36,000 acres of 
pine and fir timber, 30 miles west; and is dis- 
tributing point for about 100,000 h.p.  elec- 
tricity to be generated by water power. In 
the heart of the section growing the celebrated 
“Maywood Mammoth’’ olives. Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at ‘$750,000. 


Residential Features: Practically all one- 
family houses, with a few scattered apartment 


Leading 


houses. No tenements. Fine residential section 
just starting, with several homes of the $10,000, 
class. Good, broad streets, but unpaved. Splen- 


did city water (from wells) for domestic use, 


Retail Shopping Section: Wxtends from the 
Southern Pacific R.R. line west for four blocks 
on Solano Street, and north one block to Yolo 
Street, on 4th and 5th and 6th Streets. There 
are two outlying ‘‘neighborhood” districts, with 
usual grocery and auto service, including cold 
drinks, confections, ete. : 


Trading Area: Extends west for thirty miles, 
south for ten miles, east for eight miles, and 
north for fourteen miles. Being on the Pacific 
Highway brings quite a large tourist trade prac- 
tically nine months in the year. 

Wholesale Houses: Fruits, 4, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 4; commercial auto, agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 4; automobile tire agencies, 1; 


bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 3 (chain, 1); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 4; dressmakers, 1; druggists, 2 
pone 1); dry goods, 2; department stores, 


electrical supplies, 4; fruits, 6; furniture, 3; 
garages (public), 6; grocers, 6; hardware, 2; 
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CALIFORNIA (Cont'd) 


Corning (cont’d) 


jewelry, 1; meat markets, 12; men’s furnishing, 
3; men’s clothing, 2; merchant tailors, 13 
opticians, 1; photographers, 1; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 4; shoes. 
3; ‘sporting goods, 4; stationers, 1; women’s 
apparel, 2. 

Miscellaneous Data; Average temperature, 72 
‘degrees; ‘average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 80; most pleasant months, fall 
months. Doctors (medical, 4); (dentists, 2); 
{osteopaths, 1); electric current, alternating; 
number of wired houses, 500; water, soft. 


CORONA, CALIF. 
(Riverside County) 


1920 Population, 4,129 (1926 est., 5,400). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 8,000. 

Native Whites, 80%; Foreign Born, 20%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 40%; English Reading, 85%; 
Families, 1,325. 

Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 1; 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,619. 

Churches: Christian Science, 1; Congregational, 
1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 2. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Resources, 


Junior 


$1,837,725.15; Savings Bank Deposits, $554,- 
319.68. 
Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3. Total number 


of seats, 1,200. 

Location: On the Santa Fe and Pacific Plectric 
R.Rs. A new line of Santa Fe, Corona to 
Elsinore, opening up a large field of resources. To 
nearest large city (Los Angeles) by railroad, 
1% hours; by auto, 2 hours. 

Principal Industries: Citrus growing, manu- 
facturing citric acid, fruit boxes, stone building 


material, pottery, clays, silica, glass sand. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 4, Leading 
firms: Exchange Lemon Products Co., United 


Chemical Co., Blue Diamond Material Co., and 
Corona Box Co. Total value of yeariy output of 
factories estimated at $1,924,000. 

Special Information, Forty. miles of paved 
streets within the city limits. Three miles 
100-ft wide circular paved boulevard. Large 
lemon shipping point. Large rock crushing plant. 


Residential Features: City is laid out on a 
gently sloping mesa, with admirable drainage 
features and facilities. The price of city lots, 
$500 to $700, is lower than in other nearby 
communities and affords an attractive oppor- 
tunity for building. 


Retail Shopping Section: Five blocks on Sixth 
Street and. fiye blocks on Main Street. 

Trading Area: Extends 5 miles south, 8 miles 
west, 8 miles north and 5 miles east. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Commercial automobile agen- 
cies, 5; automobile accessories, 6; automobile 
tire agencies, 13; bakers, 4; Total cigar stores 
and stands (including hotels), 7; confectioners, 
7; druggists, 3; department stores, 1; dry goods, 
7; electrical supplies, 3; furniture, 3; garages 
(public), 12; grocers, 18; hardware, 2; jewelry, 
2; meat markets, 7; men’s furnishings, 4; men’s 
clothing, 4; milliners, 2; photographers, 1; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio 
supplies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), §; 
shoes, 2; sporting goods, 1. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 63 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 23; most pleasant months, April, 
May, June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 
5); (dentists, 3); (osteopaths, 1); number of 
wired houses, 1,825; gas, natural; electric cur- 
rent, alternating; water, medium, 


DINUBA, CALIF. 


(Tulare County) 


1920 Population, 3,400 (1926 est. 4,200). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 1926, est. 15,- 
000. Most important cities and towns in this 
area are: Orose (pop. 250); Cutler (175); Sul- 
tana (125); Orange Cove (125). 

Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 4%; Foreign 
Born, 414%; Industrial Workers, 65%; English 
Reading, 95%; Families, 1,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 1,600. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Methodist, Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 5. 

Banks: National, 2; Total Resources, $1,500,- 
000; Savings Banks Deposits Total, $500,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Vaudeyille, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc), 
2. Total number of seats, 2,000. 


Location: On Southern Pacific, and Santa Fe 
R.Rs. Also hourly stage service in all direc- 
tions. To nearest large city, by railroad, 1 hour; 
by auto, 1 hour, 

Principal Industries: Raising and preparing 
for market, table, and juice grapes, raisins, 
figs, peaches, apricots, prunes. Also big lumber- 
ing interests and canning factories. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 5; Leading 
firms: Sunmaid Raisin Co. and Peach & Fig 
Growers, Dinuba Planing Mill, Dinuba Lumber 
Co, Total value of yearly output of farm 
and factories estimated at $10,000,000. 

Special Information: Dinuba is located right 
in the center of the Alta District, one of the 
richest parts of the San Joaquin Valley. 
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Residential Features: A city of medium- 
priced bungalows, practically all new and mod- 
ern, with all the latest building improvements. 
Dinuba has no slums and there is no recognized 
best part of town. 


Retail Shopping Section: 
blocks solid; ‘‘L’’ Street, 
“K"’ Street, 2 blocks. 


Trading Area: Extends west 9 miles, east 9 
miles, north 6 miles, south back into mountains. 
On special sales days merchants have attracted 
business from a radius of 20 miles in each 


Tulare Street, four 
three blocks solid; 


direction. Fine bus service to outlying districts. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 
fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 7; 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 10; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 5; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 4; 
druggists, 4; dry goods, 6; department stores, 
5; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 3; 


furniture, 2; furriers, 1; garages (public), 10; 
grocers, 15 (chain, 4); hardware, 3; jewelry, 
2. 


meat markets, 5; men’s furnishing, 5; men’s 
clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 3; 
opticians, 1; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 6; shoes, 
8; sporting goods, 8; stationers, 5; women’s 
apparel, 5. 


Miscellaneous Data; Average temperature, 70 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 30; most pleasant months, all 
except July and August. Doctors (medical, 5); 
(dentists, 3); (osteopaths, 2); gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating and direct; num- 
ber of wired houses, 1,000 in city, and 3,000 in 
district; water, hard. 


EL CENTRO, CALIF. 


(Imperial County) 
1920 Population, 5,464. (1926, est. 8,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 18,000. 
Native Whites, 85%; Negroes, 10%, Foreign 


Born, 5%; English Reading, 95%; Families 
3,000. 
Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 2; Junior 


College, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,568. . 
Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellane- 
ous, 1. 
Banks: 
Theatres: 


National, 1; State, 2. 

Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 3. Total 
number of seats, 2,800. 


Location: Southern Pacific, and Arizona and 
San Diego R.Rs. Stage service to and from 
Los Angeles and San Diego. County seat of 
Imperial County, centrally located in the Im- 
perial Valley. To nearest large city, by rail- 
road, 6 hours; by auto, 4 hours. 


Principal Industrials: Dairying, agriculture, 
melons, vegetables. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 8. 

Residential Features: Mostly 4 to 6 room 
houses, private homes predominate. 

Trading Area: 25 miles. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 1; 


fruits, 2; hardware, 2; dry goods, 1; paper, 1; 
miscellaneous lines, 3; creamery products, 
Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial auto agencies, 4; automobile 


accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 15; 
bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 20; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 5; delicatessen, 8; dressmakers, 5; 
druggists, 4 (chain, 1); dry goods, 8; department 
stores, 4; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 1; 
fruits, 15; furniture, 4; garages (public), 10; 


grocers, 34; meat markets, 14 (chain, 1); men’s 
furnishings, 12; men’s clothing, 12; merchant 
tailors, 5; milliners, 2; opticians, 5; photograph- 
ers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 


ments), 1; radio supplies, 5; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 26; shoes, 12; sporting goods, 
5; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 7, 


Miscellaneous Data: Average number of rainy 
days per twelve months, very few; most plea- 
ant months, September to June. Doctors (med- 
ical, 8); (dentists, 5); (osteopaths, 4); electric 
eurrent, alternating and direct; water hard. 


ESCONDIDO, CALIF. 


(San Diego County) 


1920 Population, 1,789 (1926 est. 3,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 5,000—9,000 in 
trade district. 

Native Whites, 95%; Foreign Born, 5%; 
Industrial Workers, 10%; English Reading, 
97%; Families, 600 in town, 1,800 in district. 

Schools: Public Grade. Number of Pupils, 
High, 275; Adventist, 50; Total, 1,050. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal. 1; Methodist, 3; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 8. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1: Tofa] Re- 
sources, $3,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits, 
Total, $600,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Anditoriums, etc.), 1. 

Location: On Santa Fe R.R. ‘Truck and 
stage lines daily to Los Angeles and San Diego. 

Principal Industries: Fruit growing, grain, 
poultry, dairying, honey and diversified farming. - 

Residential Features: Priyate homes pre- 
dominate, 

Retail Shopping Section: 
several cross streets. 


725; 


Grand Avenue, and 
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From 10 to 25 miles, 


- Wholesale Houses: 
cannery. f 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 9; automobile tire agencies, 8; 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 17; confectioners (including _ hotel 
stands), 10; dressmakers, 10; druggists, 2; dry 
goods, 5; electrica] supplies, 6; florists, 2; 
fruits, 10; furniture, 5; furriers, 1; garages 
(public), 7; grocers, 8; hardware, 4; jewelry, 2; 
meat markets, 4; men’s furnishings, 4; men’s 
clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 3; 
opticians, 1; photographers, 1; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio sup- 
plies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 6; shoes, 
2; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 1; Women’s 
apparel, 2, 


Trading Area: 
2 packing houses and 1 


EUREKA, CALIF. 
(Humboldt County) 


1920 Population, 12,923. (1926, est. 19,500). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 85,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Areata (pop. 2,000): Ferndale (1,200); Fortuna 
(1,000); Scotia (1,000). 


Native Whites, 90-95%; Negroes, 4%; For- 
eign Born, 25-35%; Industrial Workers, 25-35%; 
English Reading, 80-90%; Families, 4,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 3,198. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, J, 
Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
4; Pentacostal, 1; Miscellaneous, 8. 


Banks; National, 1; State, 3. Capital, Sur- 
plus and Undividend Profits (all banks) $5,- 
280,000; Total Deposits, $10,155,000; Total Re- 
sources, $11,000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
etc.), 3; Total number of seats, 5,020. 


Location: East side of Humboldt Bay, on.the 
Redwood Highway, 294 miles north of San Fran- 
cisco, 472 miles south of Portland, Ore. Served 
by Northwestern Pacific Railroad, Admiral 
Steamship Line, Nelson Steamship Line, Bay- 
side Steamship Line, Coggeshall Launch Co., 
Little River Steamship Co., S. S. McCormack 
Steamship Co. Through stage service each day 
south to San Francisco and all way stations, 
and north to Portland, Ore., and way stations, 
and east to Red Bluff and tri-weekly to Red- 
ding. 


Principal Industries: Redwood, pine and 
spruce lumber, woolen goods, printing, book- 
binding, and publishing, foundry products, burl 
products, dairy products, wholesale paper 
houses, candy factory, boiler works. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 20. Leading 
firms: Eureka Woolen Mills, Acme Foundry, 
Cottrell Moulding Mill, Burns, Burl Mfg. O©o., 
Eureka Mfg. Co., Eureka Fluff Rug Co., Eureka 
Boiler Works, Bayside Redwood Co., Dolbeer 
& Carson Lumber Co., Homes-Hureka Lumber 
Oo., McKay & Co. (lumber), Huber Bros., De- 
laney & Young, (candy factory); Hammond 
Lumber Co., Rew & Sons (machine shop). 


Special Information: Located on only large 
harbor between Portland and San Francisco. 
Central stage center between these two points. 
Principal redwood lumber center of the country. 
Equitable climate. Distributing center for 
eampers’ supplies. Fishing, hunting and fine 
scenery on the Redwood Highway. Largest 
redwood lumber mill on the Pacific Coast, em- 
ploying 7,000 men the year roound, is located 
near Hureka, the leading coast city between 
San Francisco and Portland. WBureka’s harbor 
will accommodate ocean-going shipping up to 
80-feet draft. Value of cargoes shipped from 
harbor exceeds $20,166,940 annually. 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
houses. No tenements, Private homes. Fifteen 
new apartment houses, 175 new bungalows con- 
strueted during the year. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from water 
front south 7 blocks to Seventh Street, 10 blocks 
east and west between A Street and J Street. 
There are approximately 5 outlying retail busi- 
ness sections and several smaller neighborhood 
sections with the usual grocery, meat and small 
shops. 


Trading Areas: Extends about 100 miles north 
and south, and 35 miles east. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 2; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1; dry goods, 1; candy, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 1; commercial auto agencies, 15; automo- 


bile accessories, 5; automobile dealers, 17; 
automobile tire agencies, 16; bakers, 8; cigar 
stores and stands (including hotels), 37; con- 


fectioners (including hotel stands), 26; delica- 
tessen, 3; dressmakers, 10; druggists, 7; dry 
goods, 9; department stores, 3; electrical sup- 
plies, 4; florists, 3; fruits, 10; furniture, 10; 
furriers, 1; garages (public), 25; grocers, 64 
(chain, 5); hardware, 4; jewelry, “8; meat 
markets, 15; men’s furnishings, 12; men’s cloth- 
ing, 5; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 5; opti- 


cians, 2; photographers, 5; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 4; radio sup- 
plies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 28; 


shoes, 7; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 4; wom- 
en’s apparel, T. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 60 
degrees. Doctors (medical, 23); (dentists, 26); 
(osteopaths, 2); street car service; gas, arti- 
ficial; electric current, alternating and direct; 
water, soft. Number of automobile registra- 
tions, 12,000. 
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FRESNO, CALIF. — 
(Fresno County) bd 
1920 Population, 45,086. — ahlasbeand 
City and Suburban Estimate, 83,360, (Polk’s 
City Directory estimate for 1926). Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: Selma 
(pop. 5,000); Kingsburg (3,000); Sanger (3,000) ; 
. Fowler (2,000); Reedley (2,000). Gs 
Native Whites, 81%; Foreign Born, 19%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 89%; Families, 11,236 (1920 esti- 
mate). / . 


_ Schools: Public Grade, 21; High, 1; Junior 
High, 3; Technical High, 2; Parochial, 3; Num- 
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ber of Pupils, 12,866. - 
Churches: Baptist, 17; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 4; Episcopal, 3; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 8; Presbyterian, 7; Roman Catholic, 
8; Miscellaneous, 37. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 3; Savings De- 


posits Total, $20,034,983 (year ending June 30, 
1926); Total Deposits (all banks) $35,581,201; 
Total Bank Clearings (12 months, ending June 
30, 1926) $221,708,076.29. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 6; 
Vaudeville, 3; Burlesque, 1; Miscellaneous (Au- 


ditoriums, ete.), 2. Total number of. seats, 
13,640. : 
Location: Center of California, and center of 


the San Joaquin Valley. 
Santa Fe R.Rs. 


Southern Pacific, and 
4 trucking services to all state 


points. > 
Principal Industries: Raisin and fruit pack- 
ing. Lumber mill, ice cream, butter, flour, 


paper cartons, box shooks, auto bodies aluminum 
utensils, ice plants, mill works, tents and awn- 
ings, foundries. 

Manufacturing, Establishments: 156. Leading 
firms: Sun Maid Raisin Growers’ Assn., Cali- 
fornia Peach & Fig. Assn., Sugar Pine Lumber 
Co., Benhan’s Ice Cream Co, Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at $87,- 
460,069. 


Residential Features: Largely one-family bun- 
galows, small apartments and flats. Total num- 
ber of homes 15,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Van Ness Ave., Ful- 
ton, Broadway, Fresno, Mariposa, Tulare, Tuo- 
lumne, Merced, 5 blocks on Mariposa, 3 blocks 
on Kern, 6 blocks on Fulton and Broadway, 5 
blocks on Van Ness, 3 blocks on Tuolumne, Mer- 
eed, and Fresno, 9 blocks on Tulare, 

Trading Area: 
miles east and west. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 6; 
fruits, 7; dry goods, 2; miscellaneous lines, 97. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products; Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 54; commercial auto agencies, 8; autome- 
bile accessories, 21; automobile tire agencies, 


32; bakers, 29; cigar stores and stands (includ-— 


ing hotels), 26 (chain, 2); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 14; delicatessen, 8; drug- 
gists, 41 (chain, 5); dry goods, 9; depart- 
ment stores, 11; electrical supplies, 35; florists, 
5; fruits, 5; furniture, 33; furriers, 2; garages 
(public), 65; grocers, 182 (chain, 23); hard- 
ware, 13; jewelry, 20; meat markets, 62}’ men’s 
furnishings, 20; men’s clothing, 20; merchant 
tailors, 19; milliners, 10; opticians, 4; photo- 
graphers, 9; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 12; radio supplies, 12; restaurants 
Gincluding hotels), 62 (chain, 1); shoes, 15; 
sporting goods, 5; stationers, 7; women’s ap- 
parel, 10. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 78); 
(dentists, 55); (osteopaths, 6); gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 16,397; electrical current, 
alternating: number of wired houses, 15,750; 
street car service; water, medium, soft. Num- 
ber of automobile registrations (to June 30, 


1926) 41,324 passenger cars, 6,488 auto trucks. — 


FULLERTON, CALIF. 


(Orange County) 


1920 Population, 4,415. (1926, est. 11,000.) 
_ City and Suburban Estimate, 27,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Fullerton (pop. 11,000); Brea (4,000); La Ha- 
ree Oe Placentia (3,000); Buena Park 


Native Whites, 87%; Mexican, 13%; Indus- 
trial Workers, 80%; English Reading, 91%; 
Families, 6,000. ) 


Schools: Public Grade, 9; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,543; 
Teachers, 131; Junior College, 1. (erected at a 
cost of $2,000,000.) E 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methedist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellane- 
ous, 3; Christian, 1. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Bank Deposits 


Total, $4,750,000. Total Bank Clearings (12 
months) $21,600,000. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 


Total number of seats, 1,000. 


Location: On Santa Fe, Southern Pacific, and 
Union Pacific R.Rs., Pacifie Hlectric Ry. Twen- 
ty miles from harbor; Pickwick stages, Pacifie 
fruit express. To nearest large city, by rail- 
road, 1.05 hours; by trolley, 1.10 hours; by 
auto, 1 hour. 


Principal Industries: Deciduous and citrus— 
fruit-growing (oranges, grapefruit, lemons, wal- 
nuts, avocados, grapes), crude oil. Oil fields 
have been producing for more than 20 years; 
manufacturing machinery for oil refineries, can- 
ning, glass making (one plant employing 175 


men, payroll $25,000); paving plant, machinery © 


equipment plants, numerous oil refineries, — 


100 miles north and south, 30 © 


CALIFORNIA (Cont'd) 


Special Information: Fullerton has been se- 
lected by many leading manufacturers as the 
home of their western plants. It enjoys a rate 
differential that enhances the value of manufac- 
turing locations. ‘‘The Home of the Valencia 
Orange.’’ Exports for year valued = at 
$14,000,000. 

Residential Features: Some of the finest homes 
of the southland are located in and around 
Fullerton. Up-to-date apartment houses and 
four splendid ‘hotels. 


Retail Shopping Section: 114 stores covering 
more than six blocks on each side of the street. 


Trading Area: Eight miles in every direction 
from the city. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; paper house, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; automobile accessories, 15; bakers, 8; 
cigar stores and stands (including hotels), 8 
(chain, 1); confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 5; dressmakers, 4; hotels, 5; druggists, 
5; dry goods, 4; department stores, 5; elec- 
trical supplies, 2; florists, 2; furniture, 6; gro- 
cer, 36 (chain, 3); hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; 
meat_markets, 9 (chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 
6; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 5; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; 
plumbing, 5; radio supplies, 3; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 7; shoes, 11; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 5. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 12); 
(dentists, 9); (osteopaths, 4); street car sery- 
ice (interurban); gas, natural: number of me- 
ters, 1,738; electric current, alternating, direct; 
number of wired houses, 1,846; water, soft. 


-GLENDALE, CALIF. 


(Los Angeles County) 


1920 Population, 13,536 (1926 est., 55,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, School census, 
est, 67,000; Chamber of Commerce, est. 70,000; 
public service, est. 75,000. Most important 
cities and towns in this area are: Burbank 
(pop.) 20,000; Montrose (3,000). 

Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 9%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 
Reading, 99%; Families, approx. 14,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 12; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 9,419. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
2; Miscellaneous, 12, — i ; 
' Banks: National, 1; State, 8; Total Deposits 
(all banks), $13,368,834.62; Total Resources, 
(all: banks), $20,000,000; Total Bank Clearings, 
(12 months, 1925), $82,522,573.58. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 6; 
Vaudeville, 3; miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
3. Total number of seats, 12,400. 


Location: Adjoining Los Angeles. Served by 
Southern Pacific, and Union Pacific Rys. Direct 
connection to Los Angeles by Pacific, and Glen- 
dale & Montrose electric lines. To nearest 
larger city, by railroad, 20 minutes; by trolley, 
25 minutes; by auto, 30 minutes. 


Principal Industries: Pottery and tile, bottling, 
wholesale bakeries, auto trucks, proprietary 
Inedicines, aeroplanes, door and sash, auto gear, 
earbureters, window shades, cigar boxes, furni- 


ture, incinerator, concrete blocks, candy, ice 
cream, ice, cigars, etc, 
Manufacturing Establishments: 46. Leading 


firms: Harrower Laboratories, Certified Labora- 
tories, Moreland Truck, Kinner Aeroplane, Win- 
field Carbureters, Meneley Window Shades, 
Kaighin Chocolates, Weber Baking Co., Tropico 
Potteries, Comalt Co,, Sierra Club Beverages. 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $35,000,000. 


Special Information: One of fastest growing 
cities of size in United States. Building permits 
over $10,000,000 a year for four years. Buying 
power of inhabitants far above that of average 
city. Fine churches, schools and public build- 
ings. e 

Residential Features: City of high class homes, 
mostly inhabited by high class professional men 
of Los Angeles, and wealthy retired people from 
East and Middle West. Nearly every family 
owns home. Many residences costing from 
_ $20,000 to $100,000. Approximately 4,000 homes 
from $5,000 to $18,000. About 1,200 single 
apartments, 500 duplex apartments. No tene- 
ment district. ; 


_ Retail Shopping Section: On Brand Blvyd., 15 
blocks; Broadway, 12 blocks; Colorado, 8 blocks; 
Central Ave., 5 blocks; San Fernando, 7 blocks; 
Los Feliz, 5 blocks; Maryland, 2 blocks; Glendale 
Ave., 5 blocks; Harvard, 2 blocks; Wilson, 2 
blocks; Verdugo, 3 blocks; Kenwood, 1. block; 
Pacific, 1 block, and many scattered stores and 
‘markets, 


Trading Area; About 5 miles square, and very 
thickly settled. Glendale is a suburban city with 
very little outside trade, except small foothill 
cities with approximately 30,000 population, 
extending 17 miles northeast of city and con- 
nected by ‘electric and auto stage lines, 

_ Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 1. Mis- 
cellaneous lines, tobacco, 1; confectionery, 2, © 
_ Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
ertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
31; commercial automobile agencies, 7; 
omobile accessories, 11; automobile tire agen- 


8, 16; bakers, 29; total cigar stores and stands © 
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florists, 9; fruits, 19; furniture, 21; furriers, 1; 
garages (public), 17; total grocers, 172 (chain, 
24); hardware, 11; jewelry, 13; total meat mar- 


kets, 61 (chain, 17); men’s furnishings, 17; 
men’s clothing, 9; merchant tailors, 15; mil- 
liners, 11; opticians, 6; photographers, 11; 


Pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
4; radio supplies, 14; restaurants (including 
hotels), 39; shoes, 14; sporting goods, 5; 
Stationers, 5; women’s apparel, 16. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 72 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 19; most pleasant months, nearly all. 
Doctors (medical, 55); (dentists, 387); (osteo- 
paths, 7); street car service; gas, natural and 
artificial; number of meters, 16,507; electric 
current, alternating and direct; number of 
wired houses, 17,077; number of automobile 
registrations, in county, 14,000; water, soft. 


GRASS VALLEY, CALIF. - 


(Nevada County) 


1928 Population, 4,006. 

_ City and Suburban Estimate, 5,500. 

Native Whites, 80%; Foreign Born, 20%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 20%; English Reading, 90%; 
Families, 1,200. 

Schools: Publie Grade, 5; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 1,200. 


Churches: Christian Science, 1; Congrega- 
tional, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Roman 
Catholic, 1, 


Banks: National, 
$5,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits Total, 
000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Total number of seats, 800. 


Location: In Nevada county, 15 miles from 
Colfax, which is on line of Southern Pacific 
Railroad. Served from Colfax by Nevada County 
Narrow Gauge Railroad. Four round trips daily 
made by auto stage from Sacramento. 


Principal Industries: Gold mining and farm- 
fruit growing, founderies, 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Taylor’s Foundry and Engineering Company, and 
George Brothers Foundry, manufacturing min- 
ing machinery, \ 

Special Information; Seventy-five per cent of 
the homes are owned by the 1,000 miners em- 
ployed in the gold mines. Blevation of 2,500 
feet makes city noted for tourist resort. Ne- 
vada county holds World’s Fair first prize for 
Bartlett Pears, 


Residential Features: Mostly one- and two- 
story homes with well-kept lawns, and nearly 
every home in the city has fruit trees, Resi- 
dence streets are paved in cement. Mostly all 
ownd by miners employed in mines. Gentle 
slope in all sections of city leading to creek 
passing through heart of town, giving ideal 
drainage and sanitary features, 

Retail Shopping Section; Principally on Main 
and Mill streets, running parallel to each other, 
Three blocks of business buildings on each 
Street. State highway from Sacramento leads 
to center of business district. 


Trading Area: Trading area extends 15 miles 
on each, west and south sides of the city, and 
30 miles on north side, including about 20 small 
mountain towns, whose supplies all pass through 
Grass Valley. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 13; automobile tire agencies, 
18; bakers, 2; cigar stores-and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 16; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 7; delicatessen, 4; dressmakers, 7; 
druggists, 5; dry goods, 3; department stores, 
8; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 1; fruits, 9; 
furniture, 4; garages (public), 8; grocers, 12; 
hardware, 2; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 5; men’s 
furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 5; merchant tai- 
lors, 2; milliners, 2; opticians, 1; photographers, 
1; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments, 2); radio supplies, 4; restaurants (includ- 
ing hotels), 8; shoes, 5; sporting goods, 3; sta- 
tionery, 3; women’s apparel, 4. 


GRIDLEY, CALIF. 


(Butte County) 


1920 Population, 1,636. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 5,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Biggs (pop. 700); Live Oak (750). 

Whites, 100%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 1; Kindergar- 
ten, 1. 

Churches: .Christian Science, 1; Presbyterian, 
1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 4; United 
Brethren, Adventists, Christian, Pentacostal. 


Banks: State, 1 (a branch bank); Savings 
Banks Deposits Total, $830,000; Commercial De- 


1; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$3,- 


posits, $700,726. 

- Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Total number 
of seats, ! 

Location: Southern Pacific and Sacramento 


Northern Electric, : 

Principal Industries: Fruit canning, creamery 
butter, ice plant, cement works, pipe and ce- 
ment products. 

Manufacturing Establishments: Libby, McNeill 
& Libby, Fruit Cannery, Gridley Creamery, Sac- 
ramento Valley Cement Works. 

Residential Features: Mostly one family 
houses, " 5 

Trading Area; Seven miles. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 4; automobile accessories, 3; automobile 
tire agencies, 1; bakers, 1; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 3; confectioners (in- 
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‘2; merchant tailors, 
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cluding hotel Stands), 
gists, 2; dry goods, 
furniture, 1; 
(chain, 2); 
kets, 


3; dressmakers, 3; drug- 
2; electrical supplies, 2; 
garages (public), 5; grocers, 7 
hardware, 2; jewelry, 1; meat mar- 
4; men's furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 
1; milliners, 1; opticians, 
1; photographers, 1; radio supplies, 1; restaur- 
ants (including hotels), 7; shoes, 4; sporting 
goods, 1; women’s apparel, 1, (The general 
Bayo ne stores carry shoes, hats, clothing, 
ete.). 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 4); 
(dentists, 2); electric current, alternating; wa- 
ter, medium, soft. 


HANFORD, CALIF. 
(Kings County) 


1920 Population, 5,888. (1926, est. 7,353). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Lemoore (pop. 3,500); Corcoran (1,200). 
Native Whites, 65%; Negroes, 2%; 
Born, 33%; Industrial Workers, 25%; 
Reading, 85%: Families, 2,759. 
Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; 
man Catholic, 1; Christian, 
ventists, 1; Miscellaneous, 6. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Re- 
sources, $6,213,532.28: Savings Banks Deposits 
Total, $3,109,879.62. 


Theatres: Combination, 2; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, GEC: ) ch 3. Total 
number of seats, 6,329, 


Location: In the center of San Joaquin Val- 
ley, exactly equidistant between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. On main line of Santa Fe, 
and branch line of Southern Pacific Rys. Also 
on Sierra-to-the-Sea State Highway, connecting 
valley and coast trunk lines, County has com- 
plete paved highway system. Truck and passen- 
ger auto stages to all points over state and 
county payed highways. ‘To nearest large city 
(Fresno), by railroad, 1 hour, 35 minutes; by 
auto, 1 hour, 25 minutes. 

Principal Industries: Raisins, 
grain, livestock, dairying, cotton, 

Manufacturing Establishments: 
Kings County Packing Co., California Packing 
Corp., Associated Raisin Co., California Peach 
Growers, California Prune & Apricot Assn., Star 
Piston Ring Co., Lucerne Cream & Butter Co., 
Swift & Co., Los Angeles Cream & Butter Co., 
Hanford Foundry Co., Adell-Cortright Concrete 


Foreign 
English 


Science, 1; 
Providence, 1; Ro- 
1; Seven Day Ad- 


fruits, hay, 


Leading firms: 


Works. 
Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
houses. Private homes predominate, and are 


mostly owned by occupants. 
value $3,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Business section runs 
3 blocks east and west, and 2 blocks north and 
south. There are three outlying retail sections 
and several neighborhood stores, 


Trading Area: BPxtends about 25 miles west 
and south, and ten miles north and east. In- 
termittent business is secured from people liy- 
ing at a greater distance because of the splendid 
county and state paved highway system. 


Wholesale Houses: Meats, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; commercial auto agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 2: automobile tire agencies, 10; 
bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (ineluding 
hotels), 42 (chain, 1); confectioners (including 
hotel stands) 25; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 
8; druggists, 5 (chain, 2); dry goods, 8; de- 
partment stores, 3; electrical supplies, 2; flor- 
ists, 1; fruits, 8; furniture, 4; garages (pub- 
lie),. 10; grocers, 33 (chain, 3): hardware, 3; 
jeweler, 3; meat markets, 12 (chain, 1); men’s 
clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 1; milliners, 5; 
opticians, 2; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 10; 
shoes, 2; Stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 2, 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 69 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 10; most pleasant months, April, May, 
June, Sept., Oct., Nov, Doctors (medical, 9) 
(dentists, 4); (osteopaths, 1); gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 


Homes average in 


houses, 1,877; water, soft. 
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HAYWARD, CALIF. 


(Alameda County) 


1920 Population, 3,487 (1925, est. 5,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. 
Native Whites, 75%; Foreign Born, 25%; In- 


dustrial Workers, 15%; English Reading, 90%; 
Families, 1,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Number 
of Pupils, 2,100, 
Churches: Christian Science, 1; Congregational, 


1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian 1; 


Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous: Grace sh 
Lutheran 1, 

Banks: National, 1; State, 38; Total Re- 
sources $5,037,529.71; Savings Bank Deposits 


Total, $3,500,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Vaudeville, 1, 
Total number of seats, 800. 


Location: On Southern Pacific, and Western 
Pacifie R.Rs. Trunk line connections with key 
system boats on San Francisco Bay. To near- 
est largest city, by railroad, 1 hour; by trolley, 
1 hour; by auto, 1 hour. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Hunt Brothers Cannery, Farm Products Cor- 
poration, Eden Creamery, Jersey Creamery. 

Special Information: Hayward’s population 
grows solidly over the city limit lines at all 
points. While the city population is estimated 
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at 5,000, the population 
ing districts is 15,000. 


Residential Features: One thousand homes, 
only one apartment house. Ninety per cent of 
people are home owners and have single houses, 


Retail. Shopping Section: Castro Street, 8 
blocks; A Street, 3 blocks; B Street, 8 blocks; 
C Street, 3 blocks; Watkins Street, 4 blocks; 
Main Street, 6 blocks. 


Trading Area: Fifteen miles’ east of town, 10 
miles south; 8 miles north to San Francisco 
Bay, and 5 miles west. Trading center of very 
diversified farming region, poultry center, fruit 
and vegetable canneries and preserving plants, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 8; automobile tire agencies 12; 
bakers 4; total cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 15 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 8; delicatessen, 2; dress- 
makers, 6; druggists, 5; dry goods, 3; depart- 
ment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 
2; fruits, 18; furniture, 3; garages (public), 12; 
total grocers, 12 (chain, 2); hardware, 3; jewel- 
ry, 4; meat markets, 6; men’s furnishings, 
2; men’s clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 2; milli- 
ners, 4; opticians, 3; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; 
radio supplies, 12; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 5; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 
2; women’s apparel (exclusive), 1. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 70 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 25; most pleasant months, all but Feb., 
March and April; doctors (medical, 10); (den- 
tists, 4); (osteopaths, 1); number of wired 
houses, &00; street car service; gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating; water, soft, ~ 


of the city and adjoin- 


HEALDSBURG, CALIF. 


(Sonoma County) 
1920 Population, 2,412. (1926 est. 3,500). 


City and Suburban Estimate (1926), 5,000. 
Most important cities and towns in this area 
are: Santa Rosa (pop. 1,000); Sebastopol (2,200); 
Cloverdale (1,000). 


Native Whites, 75%; Foreign Born, 25%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 95%; Families, 750. 


Schools: Public Grade, 1; High, 
Pupils, 800, 


Churches: 


1; Number of 


Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 


_ Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Ro- 


man Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 2. 


Banks: National, 2; Total Resources (all 
banks). $4,668,988.21: Savings Bank Deposits 
Total $1,634,102.41; Total Deposits (all banks), 
$3,285,677.39. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1 combination; Miscel- 
laneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 2.. Total number of 
seats, 2,500. 


Location: On main line of Northwestern Pacifie 
Ry., 60 miles north of San Francisco, on Russian 
River and famous Redwood Highway. Bus lines 
from Eureka to San Francisco pass through, 
and line from Healdsburg to Santa Rosa (16 
miles); also one from Healdsburg to The Gey- 
sers (24 miles). Paved highways radiate, To 
nearest large city, by railroad, 80 minutes, by 
auto, 30 minutes. 


Principal Industries: 
fruit packing. 
Healdsburg. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 8; California 
Packing Corp., California Prune Apricot Grow- 
ers Assn., J. F. Miller & Sons, Sebastopol Apple 
Growers’ Union, Diana Packing Co., Hnterprise 
Canning Co., Sherriffs Brothers, 


Agriculture, canneries, 
No purely factory industries in 


Special Information: Healdsburg is in the very 
heart of one of the richest agricultural sections 
of California, Ofchard land held from $1,500 to 

2,500 per acre:» Sonoma County, of which 
Healdsburg is in the richest section, has been 
declared the 8th’ county in value of agricultural 
products, by the U. S. Census Bureau, in the 
entire United States. 


Residential Features: Almost exclusive resi- 
dential section of single homes: two or three 
small apartment houses, a couple of rooming 
houses and two hotels. Houses average $4,500. 


Retail Shopping Section: West St., 5 blocks; 
Center St., 3 blocks; Matheson St., 3 blocks; 
Powell St., 2 blocks; North St., 2 blocks. In the 
center is a park covering an entire block. Sey- 
eral neighborhood stores. 


Trading Area: 20 miles north, 15 miles east 
and west; 10 miles south. Special sales draw 
trade from as far north as 75 miles. 


Number of, Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 2; (District Agents’ Representatives, 8); 
commercial automobile agencies, 3; automobile 
accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 8; 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels) 9 (chain, 1); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 4; dressmakers, 2; druggists, 3; 
dry goods, 2; department stores, 1; electrical 
supplies, 4; florists, 1; furniture, 2; garage 
(public), 11; grocers, 9 (chain, 2); hardware, 4; 
jewelry, 2; meat markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 
1; men’s clothing, 1; merchant tailors, 2; mil- 
liners, 3; opticians, 1; photographers, 1; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; 
radio supplies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 
4; shoes, 3; sporting goods, 5; Stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 2, 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 60 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 60; most pleasant months Mareh to 
October, inclusive. Doctors (medical, 5); 
tists; 5); (osteopaths, 1); number of automo- 
bile registrations, 2,218: electric current, al- 
térnating; number of wired houses, 998; water 
soft, 
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__CALIFORN IA (Cont'd) 


HOLLISTER, CALIF. 


(San Benito County) 
1920 Population, 2,781. (1926 est. 4,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
San Juan (pop. 750); Tres Pinos (200). 


2; High, 1; Junior 


Schools: Public Grade, 
College, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 
1,425. 


1; Episcopal, 1; 


. hristian Science, 
eet Coen Roman Catholic, 


Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; 
a, 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Savings, 2. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Total num- 
ber of seats, 800. 


Location: On Southern Pacific R.R. (branch 
from Gilroy to Tres Pinos) ; 96 miles south of 
San Francisco, also served by Pickwick stage 
line. To nearest larger city (San Jose), by 
railroad, 2 hours, by automobile, 1% hours. 


Principal Industries: Fruit and tomato ean- 
ning, fruit packing, milk condensing, vege- 
table and fruit packing, creamery. 

Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
California Co-operative Canning Co., Hollister 
Canning Co,, California Prune & Apricot Grow- 
ers, Inc. (packing plant), Nestle’s Food Co., 
Hollister Creamery Co. 

Special Information: Centre of district 
known as ‘‘The Home of the Apricot,’’ with 
11,335 acres of orchards, principally apricots 
and prunes. Five miles west of Hollister is 
one of the largest seed farms on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Residential Features: There are about 750 
single-family homes, and ten or more apartment 
houses of from two to seven apartments each, 


Retail Shopping Section: On San Benito 
Street, 634 blocks; Fourth Street, 2 blocks; 
Fifth Street, 2 blocks. 

Trading Area: Extends north, 10 miles; 


northeast, 15 miles; east, 25 miles; southeast, 
65 miles; south, 65 miles; southwest, 25 miles; 
west, 10 miles; northwest, 12 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Cigars, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 2; automobile tire agencies, 
6; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 7; confectioners (including hotels 
stands), 3; delicatessen, 2; dressmaker, 3; drug- 
gists, 8; dry goods, 2; department stores, 3; 
electrical supplies, 2; florists, 2; fruits (all gro- 
cers); furniture, 2; garages (public), 5; gro- 
cers, 13 (chain, 1); hardware, 4; jewelry, 4; 
meat markets, 7 (chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 
5; men’s clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 2; mil- 
liners, 3; opticians, 1; photographers, 1; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; 
radio supplies, 8; total restaurants (including 
hotels), 7; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 3; station- 
ers, 3; women’s apparel, 3. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
56 degrees; average number of rainy days, 
40; most pleasant months, March, April, May, 
June, Sept., October, November. Doctors (medi- 
eal, 5); (dentists, 5); gas, artificial; number 
of meters, 820; electric current, alternating; 
number of wired houses, 965; number of auto- 
mobile registrations, 1,120; water, soft. 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


(Los Angeles County) 


1920 Population, 60,000. 
City and Suburban Estimate (1925, est. 130,- 


000). Most important cities and towns in this 
area are: Beverly Hills, Sherman, San Fer- 
nando, 


Native Whites, 90%; Foreign Born, 10%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 15%; English Reading, 96%; 
Families, 20,000, 

Schools: Publit sade, 15; High, 2; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 3; Number of Pupils, 18,529. 

Churches: 33; Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 4; 
Congregational, 3; Episcopal, 3; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 6; Presbyterian, 3; Roman Catholic, 
3; Miscellaneous: Christian, 1; Lutheran, 2; Pro- 
Catholic, 1; Unitarian, 2. 

Banks: 34; National, 3; State, 31; Capital, 
Surplus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $35,- 
000,000; Total Deposits (all banks), $55,000,000; 
Total Resources (all banks), $321,935,814.35. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 4; Moving Pictures, 
19; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 3. Total 
number of seats, in theatres, 8,000; in private 


auditoriums, 10,500. 


Location: Seyen miles from the business center 
of Los Angeles; 32 miles from Los Angeles 
Harbor. Hollywood is served by the same rail- 
roads and steamship lines that serve Los An- 
geles, using the L. A. stations and terminals. 
Hollywood is connected to L. A. by five street 
car lines, operated by two companies, and by 
six motor bus lines operated jointly by the street 
car companies. To Los Angeles, by trolley and 
subway, 35 minutes; by auto, 30 minutes (no 
railroad). 

Principal Industries: Moving pictures and 
numerous allied industries, building materials, 
eighteen motion picture laboratories, candy and 
ice cream. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 32. There are 
58 moving pictures companies operating in Holly- 
wood. Leading firms include Buster Keaton 
Comedies, Century Film Corporation, Christie 
Comedy Company, Famous Players-Lasky, Fox, 
Hollywood Studios, Sol Lesser Productions, Prin- 
cipal Pictures Corporations, Schenck Produc- 
a 
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tions, United Studios, Vitagraph, Lois Weber, 
Hunt Stromberg. Total value of output of 
moving picture studios for 1926 is estimated in 
excess of $175,000,000. 


Special Information: There are 25,000 people 
employed in the yarious branches of the moving 
picture industry, which has a yearly payroll 
estimated at $75,000,000, and which spends for 
materials $30,000,000 annually. The University 
of California, Los Angeles branch, is in Holly- 
wood (6.000 students), also the California 
Ohristian College. There are numerous private 
schools of stenography, dancing, musical, sculp- 
toring, English, scenario writing, and military 
academies, Hollywood has its natural amphi- 
theatre. The Hollywood Bowl, with summer 
symphony concerts and operas; an annual sea- 
son of production of the Pilgrimage Play, 
America’s Oberammergau. “There are 43 Civic, 
commercial and social clubs in Hollywood. The 
Hollywood Chamber of Commerce has a mem- 
bership of 1,500. Average income per family 
in Hollywood, $4,500. Bus service between 
Hollywood and Los Angeles, Culver City, Bur- 
bank, San Fernando and Valley Cities. 


Residential Features: Hollywood is generally 
considered the best residential section in Los 
Angeles. It is a community of homes, private 
single dwellings predominating. There are a 
large number of bungalow courts, high class 
apartments and two-family dwellings. No tene- 
ment district. Values of homes varies from 
$5,000 to $200,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: Hollywood, Sunset 
and Santa Monica Boulevards are best east and 
west business thoroughfares in that order. 
Hollywood and Santa Monica Boulevards have 
street car lines; Sunset has a bus line, Ver- 
mont and Western avenues are best north and 
south business streets, each has a bus line; 
Western has a street car line in addition. 
Highest class shops and limit-height buildings 
(12 stories) are on Hollywood Boulevard. None 
of these streets are built solidly with business. 
They are from four to six miles long. 


Trading Area: This shopping section has as 
its trading area the territory within and im- 
mediately adjacent to the boundaries of Holly- 
wood, which include a population of 130,000. 
This trading area also includes the San Fer- 
nando Valley, an area of 247 square miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Building materials, 
film accessories, 14; storage and transfer, 9. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 36; commercial automobile agencies, 8; 
automobile accessories, 14; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 31; bakers, 36; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 16 (chain, 2); confectioners 
including hotel stands), 41; delicatessen, 22; 


18; 


. dressmakers, 8; druggists, 107 (chain, 10); dry 


goods, 37; department stores, 2; electric supplies, 
26; florists, 21; fruits, 331; furniture, 30; fur- 
riers, 16; garages (public), 86; grocers, 205 
(chain, 43); hardware, 28; jewelry, 28; meat 
markets, 111 (chain, 14); men’s furnishings, 18; 
men’s clothing, 18; merchant tailors, 54; milli- 
ners, 41; opticians, 14; photographers, 26; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 10; 
radio supplies, 21; restaurants (including hotels), 
168 (chain, 10); shoes, 17; sporting goods, 8; 
stationers, 11; women’s apparel, 42. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature 
(summer), 69.2 degrees; (winter), 56.1; Aver- 
age number of rainy days per 12 months, 11; 
most pleasant months, February to November. 
Doctors (medical, 187), (dentists, 101), (osteo- 
paths, 16); street car service; gas, natural and 
artificial; electric current, alternating and 
direct; water, hard. 


INGLEWOOD, CALIF. 


(Los Angeles County) 


1920 Population, 3,286. 

City and Suburban Estimate (1925), 26,000. 

Native Whites, 98%; Foreign Born, 2%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 20%; English Reading, 100%; 
Families, 6,000. > 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Number 
of Pupils, 5,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Ro- 
man Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 3. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Re- 
sources, $4,073,000; Savings Banks’ Deposits 
Total, $3,745,500. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Total number 


of seats, 2,000. 


Location: On Santa Fe Railroad between Los 
Angeles and the Harbor. Pacific Hlectrie line 
between Inglewood and the beaches. Los An- 
geles street railway between Inglewood and Los 
Angeles. Excellent- bus service in every direc- 
tion, 19 miles from Los Angeles harbor by well 
paved trucking highways. 


Principal Industries: Light industry; furni- 
ture manufacturing, metal enameling, fruit 
packing, printing, textile manufacturing, wood- 
working. ‘ 


Manufacturing Establishments: 18. Leading 
firms: Inglewood Mfg. Co., Smoot-Holman Co., 
Dovetail Lath Co., Southland Fruit Products 
Co. Value annual output, $3,000,000. 


Special Information; Inglewood offers ideal 
labor, housing, climatic and shipping conditions 
for manufacturers, and an exceptionally attrac- 
tive residence city. 


Residential Features. No tenements. Prac- 
tically all single family residences. City is 
zoned for residence, business and industrial pur- 
poses. Half an hour ride from downtown Los 
Angeles, half an hour ride to the Harbor, and 
half an hour to Hollywood and the beaches 
make Inglewood a most convenient location for 
residential purposes. 


Retail Shopping Section: BExtends from Ro- 
dondo Boulevard to Arbor Vitae Street on Mar- 
ket and Commercial streets, 24 blocks in all. 
There ate two outlying business districts and 
several smaller neighborhood sections. 


Trading Area: Extends about 5 miles north 
and east, and 10 miles west and south, with 
excellent transportation facilities in every di- 
rection. 


a 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial auto agencies, 8; automo- 
bile accessories, 4; automobile tire agencies, 6; 
bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 15; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 8; dressmakers, 6; druggists, 6; dry 
goods, 5; department stores, 3; electrical sup- 
plies, 3; florists, 1; fruits, 5; furniture, 4; 
garages (public), 4; grocers, 22; hardware, 5; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 18; men’s furnish- 
ings, 3; men’s clothing, 1; milliners, 3; opti- 
cians, 2; photographers, 2; pianos (and miscel- 
laneous musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 
4; restaurants (including hotels), 13; shoes, 4; 
stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 3. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
(Los Angeles County) 


1920 Population, 576,673. (1926 est. 1,211,333). 


City and Suburban Estimate, (1920) 880,653; 
(1926) est. 2,000,000. Most important cities and 
towns in this area are: Long Beach (pop. 141,- 
227); Pasadena (70,000); Hollywood (130,000); 
San Diego (141,898). 


Native Whites, 75.4%; Negroes, 2.7%; Foreign 
Born, 21.9%; Industrial Workers, 31.6%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 95%; Families, (1920) 159,476; 
(1926) est. 310,590. 


Schools: Public Grade, 251; High and Junior 
High, 42; Parochial, 37; Number of Pupils, 
295,760. 


Churches: Baptist, 58; Christian Science, 20; 
Congregational, 27; Episcopal, 28; Hebrew, 21; 
Methodist, 80; Presbyterian, 52; Roman Catholic, 
49; Miscellaneous, 211. 


Banks: National, 12; State, 17; Capital, Sur- 
plus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $81,009,- 
457.46; Total Resources, July 1, 1926 (all 
banks), $1,167,153,459.18; Total Deposits (all 
banks), $1,048,175,110.73; Total Bank Clearings 
(12 months, 1925), $7,945,493,930.; Savings Bank 
Deposits, Total July 1, 1926, $614,238,364,- 
389. (There are 257 Branch Banks inside and 
outside city, not including 6 main offices). 


Theatres: Legitimate and Vaudeville, 39; 
Moving Pictures, 140; Miscellaneous (Audi- 
toriums, etc.), 4. Total number of seats, 140,- 


000. 
Location: On the Pacific Coast of Southern 
California, served by Santa Fe, Union Pacific 


and Southern Pacific Railroads. Pacific Hlectric 
Railway connects with all cities within a radius 
of 83 miles. Extensive bus service in all di- 
rections. Direct steamship service to all of the 
principal ports of the world. 


Principal Industries: Motion pictures, petro- 
leum products, iron and steel machinery, food 
products, meat packing, agriculture, lumber and 
planing mills, confectionery, ice cream, wearing 
apparel, : ‘ 


Manufacturing Establishments: 5,875. Lead- 
ing firms: Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Bishop 
& Company, Angelus Furniture Co., Llewellyn 
Iron Works, Cudahy Packing Co., Milton G. 
Cooper Co., Pacific Ready-Cut Homes, Inc. Total 
yalue of yearly output of factories estimated at 
$959,806,503. (1922); $1,100,000,000. (1923 esti- 
mate); $1,175,000,000. (1924 estimate); $1,250,- 
000,000. (1925 estimate); $1,300,000,000, (1926 
estimate). 


Special Information: Largest city on the 
Pacific Coast, and the wholesale jobbing center 
for Pacific southwest. 153 steamship lines (15 
carrying passengers) operate out of the port of 
Los Angeles; 7,445,573 out of 9,618,615 tons of 
the east-bound traffic through the Panama Canal 
during the year of 1923 originated at Los An- 
geles, and 1,177,463 out of 3,772,769 tons of 
west-bound traffic was consigned to Los Angeles. 
Manufacturing is rapidly increasing; the monthly 
payroll for 1924 being $26,530,512. 


Residential Features: Los Angeles is largely 
a town of single family and duplex homes. 
There are two high class residential sections 
occupying considerable area of the western por- 
tion of the city where the values range from 
$20,000 upward. The middle-class homes will 
average in value from $4,500 to $10,000. There 
are a few low-priced residential sections where 
the valuations will range from $2,000 to $4,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: The principal down- 
town shopping district extends from First Street 
for nine blocks along Main, Spring, Broadway 
and Hill streets, continuing out Main for an- 
other 23 odd blocks. Exclusive retail shops are 
located on 6th, and 7th Streets, the latter coy- 
ering a distance of nearly a mile to Westlake 
Park. In the western portion of the city there 
is a local shopping area in the Wilshire dis- 
trict, extending several blocks on Western 
Avenue, and to the northwest in Hollywood a 
much larger shopping area extends for 10 to 20 
blocks along Hollywood Boulevard. In addi- 
tion there are over 60 local shopping districts 
extending for two or three blocks in various 
parts of the city. 


Trading Area: About 50 to 70 miles. This 
area is served by the numerous bus lines as 
well as by frequent service on the Pacific Blec- 
tric Railway. This area is practically all 
covered by the leading department stores with 
a daily delivery service, and all is within the 
‘‘two-or-three deliveries per week’’ area of these 
stores. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 39; meats, 38; 
fruits, 32; hardware, 25; dry goods, 22; miscel- 
laneous lines: electric supplies, 7; furniture, 
27; drug, 10; shoes, 18; confectionery, 60; sta- 
tionery, 10. : 
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Goodyear Golf Balls 

S. W. Straus & Co. 
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. and many others 
of equal standing, invest 
more money in Los Angeles 
Examiner space than in 
the space of any other 
newspaper in the great 
Pacific Southwest market. 


Such organizations seek buying power, plus prestige- 


association, plus reader-interest. 


They get all three © 


in large measure in The Examiner. 
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Chicago ‘Detroit’ 


Philadelphia 


New York 


Purchasing Power from Basic Industries 


In value of agricultural products, Los Angeles County ranks First in America! In production of oil, Los Angeles 
County ranks First in the World! In value of manufactured goods, the city of Los Angeles ranks Eighth in Amer- 
ica! In ocean-borne commerce, Los Angeles harbor ranks Second in America! 

Expressed in money, the Los Angeles market area during 1925 produced: 


Agricultural products .............. $ 235,350,000 
Mineral products ................-- 375,000,000 
Manufactured products ............. 1,250,000,000 


In addition, Los Angeles is the nation’s greatest all-the-year playground, and also transacts a vast business in hous- 
ing and supplying an ever-increasing population of retired families. 


Different from Other Markets in Three Important Respects 


The Los Angeles market is a sharply defined unit! Bounded on the north by mountains, on the east by deserts, on the south by 
Mexico, on the west by the Pacific Ocean. From an advertising standpoint, an island. The Los Angeles Times alone fulfills this condi- 
tion. Its circulation extends throughout the whole area and is 96% concentrated therein. 

It Is Unusually Cosmopolitan! Its population is from every corner of the world, is engaged in practically every known pursuit, is 
interested in every science, art, and sport. The demand is for completeness in a newspaper. Only one kind of newspaper can do the job 
right—a morning newspaper. The Los Angeles Times furnishes pre-breakfast delivery within 125 miles of its office. 

~ It Is the World’s Fastest-Growing Market! It contains at all times a large percentage of newcomers, who, while consumers, exert 
negligible influence on the popularity of goods. Unfamiliar with local conditions, they invariably seek advice of the dealer instead of 
offering him suggestions. Effective consumer demand arises solely from the permanently settled population—the home-dwellers. The 
Los Angeles Times meets this condition with the largest home-delivered circulation on the Coast. 


Agate Lines of Advertising in Los Angeles Newspapers, First 9 Months, 1926 
LOS ANGELES TIMES |... 2.5.20. 04. 19,706,778 
goth, other Moming 18,936,540 Beth, Largest, Evenina 19,693,884 


Los Angeles Times 


CHICAGO Eastern Representative NEW YORK 
360 N. Michigan Blvd. WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 285 Madison Avenue 
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Los Angeles (cont’d) 
Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 


Automobile agencies, 221; 
290; automobile tire 


vertised Products: 
automobile accessories, 
agencies, 240; bakers, 1,150; cigar stores and 
stands, 253 (chain, 28); confectioners, 675; 
delicatessen, 92; dressmakers, 525; druggists, 
$14 (chain, 69); dry goods, 405; department 
stores, 26; electrical supplies, 219; florists, 107; 
fruits, 675; furniture, 545; furriers, 77; garages, 
365; grocers, 2,469 (chain, 365); hardware, 292; 
jewelry, 351; meat markets, 1,079 (chain, 185); 
men’s furnishings and clothing, 114; merchant 
- tailors, 3; milliners, 43; opticians, 42; photo- 
graphers, 193; pianos and musical supplies, 23; 
radio supplies, 199; restaurants, 1,620 (chain, 
28); shoes, 181; sporting goods, 28; stationers, 
66; women’s apparel, 113. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
62.5 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelye months, 29; most pleasant months, nearly 
all. Doctors (medical, 1,833); (dentists, 897); 
{osteopaths, 222); street car service; gas, arti- 
ficial and natural; number of meters, 322,179; 
electric current, alternating and direct; number 
of wired houses, 295,000; water, hard. Number 
of automobile registrations, 312,000 (for city) ; 
617,198 (for county of L. A.). 


See announcements pages 16 and 17 


LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
(Los Angeles County) 


1920 Population, 55,593 (1926 est. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 
est. 200,000.) 


136,000). 


75,000. (1926 
Most important cities and towns 


in this area are: Bellflower (pop. 6,000); 
Compton (7,500); Wilmington (9,200); Hunt- 


ington Beach (4,000). 


Native Whites, 97%; Negroes, about 300; For- 
eign Born, less- 1%; Industrial Workers, 5%; 


English Reading, 98%; Families, 40,000. 
Schools; Public Grade, 28; High, 2; Junior 
High, 5; Parochial, 2; Private, 10. Number 
of Pupils 25,554. : 
Churches: Baptist, 4; Christian Science, 3; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 2; 


Methodist, 9; Presbyterian, 4; Roman Catholic, 
4; Miscellaneous, 42. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 
posits (all banks), $54,487,567; 
(all banks), $61,870, 


10; Total De- 
Total Resources 
90; Total Savings Bank 


Deposits, $26,765,485.12; Total Bank Clearings 
(12 months, 1925), $352,123,723.28. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 16; 


Vaudeville, 3; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
1, Total number of seats, 16,000. 


Location: On the south west coast, served 
by Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, and Pacific 
Electric, Wilmington Transportation, Los An- 
geles- Steamship, Pacific Steamship, Dollar 
Steamship Line, General Steamship. To nearest 
large city (Los Angeles), by railroad, trolley, or 
automobile, 1 hour. 

Principal Industries: Oil, steel and lumber, 
canneries, shipping, plaster products. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 325. Leading 


firms: Ford Motor ©o .(Pacifie Coast assem- 
bling plant), Los Alimatos Sugar Co., Golden 
State Woolen Mills, California Almond GCon- 


fection Co., Curtis Corporation, Colonial Choco- 
late Co., L. B. Paper Box Co., Cannon Candy 
Co., California Seamless Shoe Co., Standard 
Gypsum Plaster Co. Total value of yearly out- 
put of factories estimated at $40,000,000. 


Special Information; California’s most popu- 
lar summer and winter resort; $10,000,000 amuse- 
ment zone, ‘‘the Pike,’’ about one mile long, 
which attracts millions of people yearly. 


Residential Features: Forty per cent 
permanent residents own their own homes. Many 
apartment houses and Own-Your-Own apart- 
ments, Ocean Boulevard one of the finest 
residential districts in California about 7 miles 
long. 

Retail Shopping Section: American Avenue to 
Pacific Avenue: Ocean to 10th on American; 
Ocean to 8th on Locust; Ocean to 9th on Pine; 
Ocean to 6th on Pacific, 


Trading Area; Hast 10 miles, north, 7 miles 
Fine electric bus service and automobile roads 


of 


bring shoppers from Huntington Beach, Seal 
Beach, Bellflower, Wilmington, Marbor City, 
Compton, Lomita and Torrance. 

Wholesale Houses: Grocers, 6; meats, 6; 


fruits, 3; hardware, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 35; commercial automobile agencies, 2 ex- 
clusive; automobile accessories, 84; automobile 
tire agencies, 35; bakers, 97; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 122 (chain, 2); con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 194; delica- 
tessen, 13; dressmakers, 30; druggists, 106 
(chain, 3); dry goods, 36; department stores, 
11; electrical supplies, 32; florists, 12; fruits, 
104; furniture, 31; furriers, 4; garages (public), 
75; grocers, 465 (chain, 21); hardware, 24; 
jewelry, 43; meat markets, 252 (chain, 18); 
men’s furnishings, 12; men’s clothing, 51; mer- 


chant tailors, 38; milliners, 30; opticians, 20; 
photographers, 20; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 18; radio supplies, 47; 
restaurants (including hotels), 497; shoes, 37; 
sporting goods, 8; stationers, 5; women’s ap- 
pare}, 40. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 60 


degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 23; most pleasant months, most 
of them. Doctors (medical, 168); (dentists, 
99); (osteopaths, 29); street car service; gas, 


natural; number of meters, 33,066; electrie cur- 


rent, alternating; number of wired houses, 
43,870; number of automobile registrations, 
40,000; water, soft. 
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MADERA, CALIF. 


(Madera County) 
1920 Population, 3,444. (1926, est. 4,500). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 7,500. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: Chow- 


chilla (pop. 800); Raymond (300); Knowles 
(100); Northfork (100). 

Native Whites, 70%; Negroes, 5%; Foreign 
Born, 25%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 
Reading, 80%; Families, 1,100. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Number of 
Pupils, 1,500. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 


Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Ro- 
man Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous: Church of Christ 
(Holiness), 1; Pentacostal, 1; Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists, 1; Christian, 1; Negro, 1. 

Banks: National; 1; State, 1; Total Resources 
(all banks), $38,000,000. 


Theatres; Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 3. Total num- 
ber of seats, 1,600. 


Location; On the Southern Pacific R.R. Santa 
Fe R.R. runs 1% miles east of town. To near- 
est large city by railroad, 45 minutes. 

Principal Industries: Lumber, fruit (raisins), 
alfalfa, granite quarries. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 3. Leading 
firms: Madera Sugar Pine Co,, Madera Supply 
Co. (auto and radio supplies). Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at $10,- 
000,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Yosemite Ave., 4; 
blocks; D St. and C St., 2 blocks each; F St., 
4 blocks, 


Trading Area: About 15 miles each way. 


Wholesale Houses: Fruits, 1; lumber, 1; auto 
and radio supplies, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial automobile agencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 5; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 6; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 6 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 3; delicatessen, 1; dress- 
makers, 2; druggists, 3; dry goods, 3; depart- 
ment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 
1; fruits, 4; furniture, 2; garages (public), 10; 
grocers, 10 (chain, 2); meat markets, 3; men’s 
furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 4; merchant 
tailors, 2; milliners, 1; opticians, 2; photo- 
graphers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 1; radio supplies, 5; restaurants 
(including hotels), 6; shoes, 3; sporting goods, 
3; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 3, 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 70 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 30; most pleasant months, Sept. to June. 
Doctors (medical, 5); (dentists, 3); (osteo- 
paths, 1); gas, artificial, water, soft. 


MARTINEZ, CALIF. 


(Contra Costa County) 


1920 Population, 3,858. 
merce estimate, 6,000.) 

City and Suburban Estimate, 11,000. 

Native Whites, 88%; Foreign Born, 12% In- 
dustrial Workers, 50%; English Reading, 92%; 
Families, 1,000. 


(Chamber of Com- 


Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 1,200. 

Churches: Christian Science, 1; Congrega- 
tional, 1; Hpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Roman 
Catholic, 1, 

Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Resources 


(all banks), $75,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $2,250,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Vaudeville, 2; 
Total number of seats, 2,175. 


Location; On Southern Pacific and Santa Fe 
R.Rs. River steamers. To Oakland and San 
Francisco, by railroad, 1% hours; by auto, 1% 
hours. 


Principal Industries: Two printing offices, oil 
companies, smelters, art metal company, chem- 
ical company, lumber, box factory. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Shell Oil Co., 
Associated Oil Co., Mountain Copper Co., Chip- 
man Chemical Co., Coos Bay Lumber Co., Gen- 
eral Chemical Co., Alhambra.Mineral Water OCo.. 
Union Ice Co., Plywood Products Corporation. 


Special Information: Rail and water facili- 
ties. Increase in population 100% in 8 years. 
Good climate. Agricultural resources. County 
seat town. 


Residential Features: 
Good Schools. Churches, 
from San Francisco. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main St., 15 blocks; 
Ferry St., 11 blocks; Castro St., 6 blocks; BHs- 
cabar St., 5 blocks; Court St., 3 blocks, Las 
Juntas, 7 blocks, Smith, 9 blocks. 


Trading Area: Within a radius of 12 miles 
we reach 18,000 people. Agricultural, horticul- 
tural, industrial. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial automobile agencies, 7; 
automobile accessories, 7; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 8; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 10; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 11; delicatessen, 4; dressmakers, 
2; druggists, 3; dry goods, 3; department stores, 
3; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 4; 
furniture, 3; garages (public), 7; grocers, 7; 
hardware, 2; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 4; men’s 
furnishings, 6; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 3; 
opticians, 2; photographers, 1; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 8; restaurants (including hotels), 9; 
shoes, 5; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 4; 
women’s apparel, 5. 

Miscellaneous Data: 
(dentists, 3); (osteopaths, 
water, soft. 


Many beautiful homes, 
One and one-half hours 


(medical, 4); 
gas, artificial; 


Doctors 
3)5 


_~MARYSVILLE-YUBA CITY, 
, CALIF. | 
(Yuba County—Sutter County) 


Note,—Marysville and Yuba City are separate 
municipalities, but must be regarded as one 
town for the purpose of this survey—they are 
connected by a river bridge. 


1920, Population, 7,169. (Marysville, 
Yuba City, 1,708). 1925 est. Marysville, 
Yuba City, 3,462. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 30,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Gridley (pop. 1,600); Wheatland (900); Live 
Oak (850); Oroville (5,000). 

Native Whites, 96%; Negroes, 2%; Mexican, 
2%; Industrial Workers, 5%; English Reading, 
98%; Families, 9,100. 

Schools; Public Grade, 5; High, 2; Parochial, 
Grammar and High, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,383. 
A new High School to cost $375,000 is now 
under construction, the campus to cover 60 
acres. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 2; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 3. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 5; Total Re- 
sources, $11,500,000; Savings Banks Deposits 
Total, $5,123,000. (Savings Dept. only.) 

Theatres: Legitimate 2; Moving Pictures 6; 
Legion Auditorium just completed, cost $200,000. 
Seats 3,000. 


Location: At confluence of Yuba and Feather 
Rivers, 50 miles north of Sacramento. Served 
by Sacramento Northern Electric Ry., with sev- 
eral trains daily to San Francisco, Oroville, 
Chico, and Colusa. Main line Southern Pacifie 
R.R. to Portland and Los Angeles. Main line 
of Western Pacific R.R. and the Salt Lake line. 


5,461, 
7,228; 


Hourly motor bus transportation to San Fran- . 


cisco and Los Angeles. Served by paved high- 
ways to Portland, Los Angeles, and San Fran- 
¢isco, River navigation to Sacramento and San 
Francisco to be resumed; Goy’t. engineers now 
dredging channel. ‘To Sacramento, by railroad, 
2% hours; by trolley, 2 hours; by auto, 2 hours. 

Principal Industries: Fruit growing, farming 
dairying, canning, gold dredging, sheep raising 
in adjacent foothills, cattle. Sand pits, shipping 
20 carloads sand daily. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Main factory 
of the Yuba Tractor Co,, California Canning 
Corp. (Del Monte brand) operates cannery for 
peaches, apricots, and other fruits, employing 
900 workers. Fruit-picking, in summer, gives 
employment to 2,000 to 3,000. Flour mills, Sun 
Maid raisin stemming and packing plant, brick 
factory. Total output valuation yearly, $23,- 
000,000. 

Special Information: It is estimated that 53% 
of the cling-stone variety of peaches for can- 
ning, produced in the United States, are grown 
within an area of 15 miles from Marysville- 
Yuba City; 18,000 tons raised in 1926. Most of 
this industry centers in Yuba City. 


Residential Features: Marysville is situated 
in a triangle between the Yuba and Feather 
Rivers, and virtually all available space in this 
acre is built up with homes, a large number of 
which are of native burned-clay brick. A new 
5-story hotel, costing $400,000., has been erected 
and is now fully occupied, but Yuba City is 
devoted almost exclusively to one-family homes 
of the bungalow type. These two towns are 
connected by electric street cars, and it is only 
five minutes ride from one business district to 
the other. Homes in Marysville average $8,000; 
in Yuba City, $4,500. 


Retail Shopping Section of Marysville extends 
from Yuba River bridge, 5 blocks on D St. to 
5th St. Cross Sts: Ist, 2d, 3rd, 4th. and 5th Sts. 
average 2 blocks each of business houses, C. &. 
H., paralleling the main street (D), each haye 
3 blocks of business houses. Yuba City has 2 
retail trading districts, the older being on 24d 
and Bridge Sts., which takes in 4 blocks of 
stores. New section lies on Plumas St., on what 
is known as the ‘‘Hill,’”’ and has received 59 
new retail business concerns in the past 2 years. 
These 3 shopping districts are connected by 
electric trolley line, and are a 10-minutes’ ride 
on the electric railroad line. 


Trading Area: Wxtends 100 miles north, and 
east into foothills district of Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. Marysville being the only gateway 
into this particular area, and 25 miles to the 
west, south, and north, it embraces all of Yuba 
and Sutter Counties in the Sacramento Valley, 
and parts of Butte, Nevada, and Colusa Coun- 
ties, having paved highways into these areas, 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 2; 
fruits, 1; hardware, 2; miscellaneous lines, 1 
electrical pumps and supplies. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial auto agencies, 5;. automo- 
bile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 12; 
bakers, 9; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 25; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 11; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 15; 
druggists, 7; dry goods, 7; electrical supplies, 
6; florists, 2; fruits, 9; furniture, 4; garages 
(public), 8; grocers, 36 (chain, 4); hardware, 
8; jewelry, 6; meat markéts, 18; men’s furnish- 
ing, 9; men’s clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 4; 
miliners, 5; opticians, photographers, 3; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
4; radio supplies, 5; restaurants (ineluding ho- 
tels), 52; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 4; station- 
ers, 2; women’s apparel, 4; auto tops, 2; har- 
ness makers, 1, 


fh 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 68 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 61; most pleasant months, March, April, 
May, June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 
18); (dentists, 16); (osteopaths, i); street car 
service; gas, artificial; number of meters, 1,200; 
electric current, alternating and direct; num- 


ber of wired homes, 7,000; water, hard and soft, 


MERCED, CALIF. _— 
(Merced County) be 

1920 Population, 3,974 (1925 est. 8,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 

Native Whites, 80%; Foreign Born, 20%; In- 


dustrial Workers, 6%; English Reading, 92%; 
Families, . 2.000. 


Schools: Public Grade, Number of Pupils, 
2,000; High. 6,000, 
Churches: Christian Science, 1; Episcopal, 2; 


Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 5. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2, 
Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Vaudeville, 2. 
Location: On Southern Pacific, Santa Fe, and 


Yosemite Valley R.Rs., Terminal of Merced 
transit stage lines. To nearest larger city 
(Stockton) by automobile, 2 hours, 


Principal Industries: Agriculture, fig packing, 
tomato packing, tomato cannery, pottery, tile, 
cotton, fruit and nuts. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 15, Leading 
firms: California Pottery Co., Merced Concrete 
Works, Cross Lumber Co., 
Merced Lumber Co,., J. R. Graham Oo., San 
Francisco Shoe Shop, Benham Ice Cream, Acme 
Ice Cream; Merced Plumbing & Sheet Metal 
Works, 


Special Information: Gateway to Yosemite 
National Park; terminal of Yosemite Valley 
Railway; highway to Yosemite Valley, open the 
year round, 
Exchequer Dam, one of the largest irrigation 
projects in the country. 
cot orchards, 3,890 acres, 5 miles from Merced. 
Large fig orchard a few miles distant, contain- 
ing 12,000 acres. 


Residential Features: About 12,225 private 
homes, and 12 apartment houses. 

Retail Shopping Section: On 17th and Main 
Streets, 8 blocks in shopping district; L Street, 


4 blocks; M Street, 4; N Street, 2; and K 
Street, 2 blocks. 

Trading Area: From 15 to 20 miles in all 
directions. 


Wholesale Houses: Meats, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial auto, agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 15; automobile tire agencies, 
4: bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 7; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 8; dressmakers, 4; druggists, 5 (chain, 
1); dry goods, 12; department stores, 2; elec- 
trical supplies, 4; florists, 2; fruits, 10; furni- 
ture, 3; garages (public), 11; grocers, 15; 
(chain, 1); hardware, 5; jewelry, 3; meat mar- 
kets, 6 (chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 7; men’s 
clothing, 10; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 4; 
opticians, 8; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 
shoes, 1; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 2; wom- 
en’s apparel, 10. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
60 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 83; most pleasant months, April, 
May, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 8), (den- 
tists, 6), (osteopaths, 2); gas, artificial; elec- 
tric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 2,025; water, soft. : 


MODESTO, CALIF. — 


(Stanislaus County) 


1920 Population, 9,241. (1926, est. 17,000.) 
. City and Suburban Estimate, 66,000. 

Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 9%; Industrial. Workers, 40%; English 
Reading, 97%; Families, 3,100. ‘ i 

Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 1; College, 
1; Number of Pupils, 4,274. Ag 

Churches; Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 7. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 3; Total Resources 
(all banks), $13.079.889.23; Savings Bank De- 
posits Total, $7,927,705.23. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
2. Total number of seats, 4,200 theatres; 2,300 
auditoriums—total 6,500. 

Location; 90 miles south of San Francisco in 
the San Joaquin Valley. On main line Southern 
Pacific, Western Pacific and connects with Santa 
Fe via Modesto-Empire Traction Co. R.R, Bx- 
eellent motor bus and freight service to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Sacramento. To 
nearest large city, by railread, 4 hours; by 
trolley, 4 hours; by auto, 3 hours, 

Principal Industries: Manufacturing of dairy 
products, fruit canning and fruit packing, meat 
packing plants, ice manufacturing plant, chem- 
ical plant. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: ' 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Plant, Milk Producers 
Ass'n Plant, Pratt, Lowe Preserving Co., Cali- 
fornia Canneries, Modesto Packing Co., Valley 
Ice Company, D. V. 0. Chemical Co. 


Special Information: Modesto is county seat 
of Stanislaus County, leading dairy county of 
the West. Center of 400,000 acres of splendid 
irrigated land, over 3,000 dairies. Large aere- 
age in fruits and truck gardens. Third county 
in State in poultry raising. 
U. S. in number of miles of paved roads. U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture sustains claim of 
county to be the first dairy county on the 
Pacific Coast, seventh county in California, and 
twenty-eighth in the United States in agricul- 
tural resources. ee ee) 

Residential Features: 
homes. No workingmen’s 
Several splendid residential sections wi 
ing restrictions from $5,000 

ree L G3) sie di 


I. S. Goldman Co., 


Merced County is the site of the — 


Large peach and apri- | 


14; 


Mostly  one-family 
tenement section. — 


‘Fourth county in | F 
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Retail Shopping Section: Extends from G 
Street (south) to K Street (north) and@ from 
Ninth Street (west) to 12th Street (east). 
_ Total of 34 blocks. Nine neighborhood sections 
- with usual stores and shops. 


Trading Area: Extends twenty miles south. 
30 miles east, 25 miles west and 14 miles north, 
Considerable business is secured from people 
residing at more distant points, due to the 
many miles of paved highways leading into 
Modesto from all directions. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 4. 


: Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 

_ vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 26; commercial automobile agencies, 7; 
automobile accessories, 2; automobile tire agen- 
eies, 15; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 14; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 12; delicatessen, 4; dressmakers, 
14; druggists, 10 (chain, 2); dry goods, 9; de- 
partment stores, 4; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 
3; fruits, 7; furniture, 6; garages (public), 13; 
grocers, 102 (chain, 5); hardware, 4; jewelry, 
6; meat markets, 17; men’s furnishings, 8; 
men’s clothing, 7; merchant tailors, 5; milli- 
ners, 9; opticians, 5; photographers, 3; pianos 

_ (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 4; 

] radio supplies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 
61 (chain, 1); shoes, 9; sporting goods, 4; sta- 
tioners, 2; women’s apparel, 10. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 76 
_ degrees; average ‘number of rainy days per 12 
_ months, 5 per cent; most pleasant months, May, 
- June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 10); (den- 
tists, 18); (osteopaths, 2); gas, artificial; elec- 
trie current, alternating and direct; number of 
wired houses, all; water, soft. 


: 
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4; meats, 3; 
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MONROVIA, CALIF. 


(Los Angeles County) 


1920 Population, 5,480. 1926, 11,342. 
_ Dept. Census). 

_. City and Suburban Estimate, 

important cities and towns in this area are: 
_ Duarte (pop. 850); Areadia (3,275);  Azuza 
_ (3,165); Baldwin Park (1,973); Bl Monte (3,697). 


(State 


14,000. Most 


_ Native Whites, 82%; Negroes, 8%; Foreign 


Born, 10%; Industrial Workers, 25%; English 
Reading, 98%; Families, 3,000. 
Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Parochial, 


1; Number of Pupils, 2,478. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 3. ide 2 


; ‘Banks: National, 1; State, 3; Capital Surplus 
and Undivided Profits (all banks), $450,000.; 

- Total Deposits (all banks), $6,500,000.; Total 
Resources (all banks), $7,800,000.; Savings 
Bank Deposits Total, $2,000,000. 


. Theatres: Moving Pictures, 4; Vaudeville, 1; 
_ Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total num- 
ber of seats, 4,200. 


' 

: 

Location: 18 miles southeast of Los Angeles 

in the San Gabriel valley. Served by Santa Fe, 

_ Southern Pacific and Pacific Electric railroads. 

_ @xcellent bus service to surrounding points. 
Transportation and shipping situation excellent. 

To nearest large city (Los Angeles), by rail- 

road, 15 minutes; by trolley, 45 minutes; by 

auto, 30 minutes. 


‘Principal Industries: Orange and citrus fruit 
growing, dairying, poultry raising, small farm- 
ing, date packing, broom manufacturing, water 
heater plants, automobile and truck and tractor 
manufacturing, sash and door factory. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 10. Leading 
firms: Day & Night Solar Heater Company; 
' Coast Heaters Mfg. Co.,; Kimball Truck Co.; 
Campbell Sash & Door C€o.; Colby Mfg. Co.; 
Valley Packing Assn (said to be one of the 
largest date-packing plants in the U. S.). Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated at 
$12,000,000. 


Special Information: Leading city in the San 
Gabriel Valley. One of the largest shipping 
points for citrus fruits in citrus-growing sec- 
tion of So. California. Noted as health center, 
with numerous recreation resorts and _ sani- 
taria. Rapidly growing industrial city, making 
concerted bids for establishment of small in- 
dustries of various nature. Per capita wealth 
high. For years recognized as one of the most 
stable small communities in southern section of 
state. 


_ Residential Features: Mostly one- and two- 
family houses, with one-family houses and pri- 
yate homes of highest class architecture highly 
Predominant. No tenement, or cheap residence 
district, due to its location in foothill country, 
nd popular permanent home location of people 
of wealthy class. Homes in better residence 
Sections will average in value $6,000. 


__ Retail Shopping Section: Myrtle Avenue, 
White Oak Avenue, Olive, Lemon and Lime 
Streets. Extends on Myrtle from Olive to White 
‘Oak, a distance of 6 long blocks, one block each 
side of Myrtie on intersecting streets and two 
blocks each side on Olive, and White Oak 
treets. Two outlying small retail centers. ‘ 

Trading Area: Wxtends for a radius of 5, to 
miles. Considerable business from small com- 
munities immediately surrounding. 

Wholesale Houses: Wholesale business on 
small lines only, most wholesale distribution 
oming from Los Angeles. 2 


umber of Retail Outlets for National Ad- 


‘seaport in the future. 
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cluding hotels), 12; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 14; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 
6; druggists, 8 (chain, 1); dry goods, 7; depart- 
ment stores, 5; electrical supplies, 4;: florists, 
4; fruits, 11; furniture, 8; furriers, 1; garages 
(public), 18; grocers, 26 (chain, 4); hardware, 
5; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 22 (chain, 4); 
men’s furnishings, 7; men’s clothing, 7; merchant 
tailors, 2; milliners, 3; opticians, 5; photo- 
graphers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 2; radio supplies, 6; restaurants 
(including hotels), 10; shoes, 7; sporting goods, 
3; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 10, 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature 77 
degrees. Average number of rainy days per 
twelve months 5 per cent. Most pleasant months 
nearly all. Doctors (medical, 25); (dentists, 
7); (osteopaths, 5); street car service; gas. 
natural; number of meters, 3,995; electric eur- 
rent, alternating; number of wired houses, 3,879; 
water, soft. 


MONTEREY, CALIF. 


(Monterey County) 


1920 Population, 5,479 (1926 est. 8,500, city 
only). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 18,000 (includ- 
ing immediately adjacent Pacific. Grove and 
Oarmel-by-the-Sea). Most important cities and 
towns in this area are: Monterey (pop. 8,500); 
Pacific Grove (8,500); Carmel (1,800); Seaside 
(1,200). 


Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 24%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 
Reading, 95%; Families, 1,600. 


Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 1; Parochial. 
1; Number of Pupils, 1,570. 


Churches; Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 3; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 2; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscel- 
laneous, 3. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Resources 
(all banks), $6,500,000.; Total Deposits (all 
banks), $3,465.000.; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $1,643,132.20. (Also 1 bank in Carmel, 
2 in Pacific Grove). Average monthly 
Total Retail Sales (all lines, 1924), $650,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 3; 
(also 2 in Carmel, and 1 in Pacific Grove). 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 3. 


Location: Southern Pacific Railroad, Santa 
Cruz and Monterey S. S. line, and Linden S. S. 
line. The steamship lines are merely freight 
lines, picking up fresh and canned fish from in- 
dustries here, lumber, ete, Monterey is situated 
on the southern part of the great Bay of 
Monterey, which promises to become a_ great 
_Excellent bus service to 
Santa Cruz, San Francisco, San Jose, Los An- 
geles and the San Joaquin Valley and Yosemite 
In the background is the great Salinas Valley. 


Principal Industries: Fisheries, sardine can- 
ning, poultry, dahlia tubers, gladiolus bulbs, 
diatomaceous earth, mining, stock raising. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 7 large can- 
neries. Leading firms: Hoyden Canning OCo., 
Booth Oanning Co., Carmel Canning (©o., Mon- 
terey Canning Co., Funston & Gross Bayside 
Company, Monterey Products Co. Total value 
of yearly output of factories estimated at $4,- 
000,000, not including Monterey Products Co. 


Special Information: Monterey Peninsula is 
the greatest playground of Oalifornia. Regular 
flow of business dependent upon the sea through- 
out year, maintaining general level of prosperity, 
which reaches yery high peaks in summer and 
winter months, as result of tremendous influx 
of tourists and Californians from the yalleys. 
Jobbing houses consider this locality this year a 
“bright spot’? in California. All merchants 
credits very high. City of Monterey, which is 
main center of peninsula, is the old capital of 
California, first and last Spanish capital, Mexi- 
can capital, and here the American flag was 
first raised officially in California. Great num- 
ber of historic buildings and land marks, Pre- 
sidio of Monterey, home of 11th U. S. Cavalry 
and 76th Field Artillery, ©. M. T. ©. camps, 
National Guard summer camp, Hotel Del Monte. 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
houses. No slums, no tenements. Private homes, 
owned by occupants, predominate greatly in 
Monterey, Pacific Grove and Oarmel. Homes 
average in value about $5,000, but there is great 
variation, due to expensive villas in Monterey, 
Pebble Beach and Carmel Highlands, 18,000 
acres being exploited by Del Monte Properties 
Company for the homes. Climate shows varia- 
tion of mean temperature winter and summer 
not. more than ten degrees. Great purchasing 
power in population, 


Retail Shopping Section: Alvarado Street in 
Monterey, three blocks, in main shopping dis- 
trict—Lighthouse Avenue in New Monterey sec- 
tion of Monterey is secondary district, two 
blocks; also Lighthouse Avenue in Pacific Grove, 
three blocks, and Ocean Avenue in Carmel, three 
blocks. Main shopping district is in Monterey, 
to which most business comes from Pacific Grove, 
Carmel and outlying territory. There is the 
city of Monterey as a political unit, but it is the 
Monterey Peninsula that is the economic trad- 
ing unit. 


Trading Area: Extends 38 miles to the south 
down the coast-line, 33 miles up Carmel Valley. 
15 miles N. HB. toward Salinas, 14 miles North 
up the coast-line, and including the entire Mon- 
terey Peninsula, which is composed of Monterey, 
Pacific Grove and Carmel. Hotel Del Monte, Del 
Monte Lodge, Pebble Beach and Seaside, are all 
immediately adjacent communities. There is a 
high class bus service within and between these 
places, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2: meats, 2; 
miscellaneous lines: 12 fresh and packed fish, 1 
flour products. : ; 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 17; commercial automobile agencies, a 
automobile accessories, 8; automobile tire agen- 
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cies, 9; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 12 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 11; delicatessen, 3; dress- 
makers, 11; druggists, 9; dry goods, 5; depart- 
ment stores, 3; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 
3; fruits, 3; furniture, 5; garages (public), 9; 
grocers, 54 (chain, 3); hardware, 5; jewelry, 
5; meat markets, 15 (chain, 2); men’s furnish- 
ings, 4 exclusively; men’s clothing, 4 exclusively: 
merchant tailors, 6; milliners, 4 exclusively; 
opticians, 2; photographers, 9; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio sup- 


plies, 4; restaurants (ineluding hotels), 30; 
shoes, 10; sporting goods, 3; Stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 3. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 16); 
(dentists, 7); (osteopaths, 2); gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 3,162; electric current, al- 


ternating; number of wired houses, 5,941; water, 
soft; number of automobile registrations, 7,256. 


NAPA, CALIF. 


(Napa County) 


1920 Population, 6,757. (1925, est. 7,600). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 1,500. Most im- 


portant cities and towns in this area are: St. 
Helena (pop. 1,346); Calistoga (1,000). 
Native Whites, 75%; Foreign Born, 25%; 
English Reading, 95%; Families, 1,200. 
Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1: Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,000. 


Churches; Baptists, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Hpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 3. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Bank of Italy 
(branch), 1; Total Resources (all banks), $8,987, - 
792.89, 1 


Theatres: Moying Pictures and Vaudeville 
combined, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
Hippodrome, 1. Total number of seats, 1,800. 


Location: At the head of navigation on Napa 
River, 46 miles north of San Francisco. One 
steam train, and one electric line. Boat plys 


between Napa and San Francisco daily, carry- 
ing freight. To nearest larger city by rail- 
road, 3 hours; by trolley or auto, 2% hours. 


Principal Industries: Grape and prune grow- 
ing, peaches, apricots, cherries and apple culti- 
vation. Boots and shoes, tanning, gloves, shirts, 
paper-box manufacturing, creameries (3), plan- 
ing mills, fruit packers (3), fruit drying, beet 
sugar plant. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
California Glove Co., Keig’s Boot and Shoe Co.. 
Sawyer Tanning Co., Cameron Shirt Factory. 
Riverside Creamery Co. Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $7,000,000. 
Payrolis of factories, $1,000,000. 


Residential Features:. Ideal location for 
homes. Excellent climate, pure mountain 
water, transportation facilities unexcelled, good 
soil, many wooded hillsides. Its proximity to 
San Francisco Bay, and other bay cities makes 
Napa an ideal residential city. 


Retail Shopping Section; On Main Street, 4 
blocks; Brown Street, 5; Coombs Streets, 3; 
First Street, 3; Second Street, 2; Third Street, 
2s 


Trading Area: North, 
south, 10; west, 14. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products; Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; automobile accessories, 6; automobile 
tire agencies, 18; bakers, 6; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 6 (chain, 1); con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 10; deli- 
catessen, 3; dressmakers, 8; druggists, 5; dry 
goods, 14; department stores, 2; electrical sup- 


30 miles; east, 20; 


Plies, 12; florists, 1; fruits, 30; furniture, 3; 
garages (public), 32; grocers, 12 (chain, 3); 
hardware, 6; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 6; 


men’s furnishings, 7; merchants tailors, 2; mil- 
liners, 10; opticians, 4; photographers, 4; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 38; 
radio supplies, 8; restaurants (including hotels), 
4 (chain, 1); shoes, 4; sporting goods, 4; 
stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 10. 
Miscellaneous Data: average temperature, 52 


degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 25; most pleasant months, June 


to October, inclusive. Doctors (medical, 20); 
(dentist, 12); (osteopaths, 3); passenger bus 
service; gas, artificial; electric current, al- 


ternating; water, soft. 
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OAKLAND, CALIF. 


(Alameda County) 


1920 Population, 216,261 (1925 U. S. Census 
Bureau estimate, 253,700). 


City and Suburban Estimate: (1926), Oakland, 
300,000; Oakland and contiguous territory, 550,- 
000. 


Native Whites, 204,004; Negroes, 5,489; For- 
eign Born, 45,162; Industrial Workers, 89,000; 
English Reading, 208,261; Families, 43,252. 


Schools: Public Grade, 50; High, 6; Junior 
High, 17; Parochial, 9; Number of Pupils, 
55,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 17; Christian Science, 10; 
Congregational, 12; Episcopal, 12; Hebrew, 15; 
Methodist, 25; Presbyterian, 15; Roman Catholic, 
17; Miscellaneous, 62. 


Banks: National, 3; State, 5; Total Resources 
(all banks), $200,000,000; Savings Bank De- 
posits Total (all banks), $114,436,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 40; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
1. Total number of seats, 55,000. 


Location: Oakland is the hub, or trading cen- 
ter of a group of communities on the eastern 
or continental shores of San Francisco Bay, 
easily accessible from all directions, with un- 
limited expansion possibilities. A growing, pros- 
perous territory with an estimated population, in 


’ 
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excess of 550,000. To San Francisco, by rail, 
or ferry, 40 minutes. 


Principal Industries: Diversified, from automo- 
bile manufacturing, fruit packing, electric lamp 
manufacturing, chemical industries to paints and 
roofing materials, caused by comparatively low 
distribution costs, excellen. cransportation facili- 
ties, complete power requirements, ideal climate 
and satisfied labor, } 

Manufacturing Establishments; 1,055. Leading 
firms: General Motor Co., Durant Motor Co., 
Fageol Motor Co., Fisher Body Co., Victor Talk- 
ing Machine C©o., California Cotton Mills Oo., 
Magnavox Company, Montgomery Ward Co., 
Libby, McNeil & Libby, Palmolive Co., Wyllis 
Overland Pacific Co., and many others of equal 
importance, nationally and locally, Total value 
of yearly output of factories estimated at $400,- 
000,000. 


Special Information: Location of the city 
makes it the terminus of the Southern Pacific, 
Western Pacific, and Santa Fe Railways. Oak- 
land has wonderful water terminal facilities 
which insure to the city a port of ever increas- 
ing importance, It is a port of. call for 
steamers from all parts of the world. Oakland 
is well termed the city ‘‘Where Rail and 
Water Meet.” 


Residential Features: The homes of Oakland 
possess a charm that inspires a love of home 
and pride in ownership. It is a perfect home 
city, with private homes for working men, but 
with the wealthier classes predominating. There 
are no slums or tenement districts. The aver- 
age cost of the Oakland home will range from 
$5,000 to $8,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: 
and Broadway, Washington, Franklin, and 
Webster Streets; on the South, to 28th and 
Broadway; on the North, to 14th and Broad- 
way—the center or hub of all radiating laterals 
for street cars, bus transportation, and auto- 
mobile boulevards, or highways leading to the 
great Santa Clara - Valley. On the east and 
south are Richmond, Vallejo, and a rich back 
country. On the north and east, small sectional 
trading centers are numerous throughout this 
entire district. 


Trading Area: Extends about fifty miles east 
and north. A wonderful system of paved high- 
ways, steam railways, electric railways, locally 
situated trolley lines, and efficient motor bus 
transportation make trading in Oakland from 
any point within this fifty-mile radius an event 
of convenience and pleasure to the buyer. 


Wholesale Houses: Druggists, 1; groceries, 10; 
meats, 15; fruits, 38; hardware, 1; dry goods, 
4; shoes, 1; confectionery, 21. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 42; commercial automobile agencies, 8; auto- 
mobile accessories, 40; automobile tire agencies, 
69; bakers, 160; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels, 220 (chain, 16); confectioners 
Cineluding hotel stands), 110; delicatessen, 45; 
dressmakers, 15; druggists, 227 (chain, 19); 
dry goods, 59; department stores, 6; electrical 
supplies, 105; florists, 75; fruits, 92; furniture, 
78; furriers, 21; garages (public), 215; grocers, 
1,394 (chain, 268); hardware, 108; jewelry, 55; 
meat markets, 234 (chain, 29); men’s furnish- 
ings, 32; men’s clothing, 26; merchant tailors, 
116; milliners, 33; opticians, 40; photographers, 


Extends along Wirst 


51; pianos (and miscellaneous musical: instru- 
ments), 40; radio supplies, 100; restaurants 
(ineluding hotels), 247 (chain, 12); shoes, 60; 


sporting goods, 15; stationers, 21; women’s ap- 
parel, 100. 


ONTARIO, CALIF. 
(San Bernardino County) 


1920 Population, 7,280 (1925 est. 12,500). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 28,000. 

Native Whites, 96%; Foreign Born, 4%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 95%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 3,500. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1: Miscellane- 
ous, 6, 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$4,497,106; Suvings Bank Deposits, $1,515,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total number of seats, 
5,000, 

Location: On main lines of Union Pacific, 


Southern Pacific and Santa Fe R.R.s. Bus serv- 
ice and Pacific Electric interurban connections to 
all points in southwestern California; 37 miles 
east of Los Angeles, midway betwen mountains 
and the sea in a fertile valley deyoted to in- 
tensive cultivation in agriculture and horticul- 
ture. To nearest large city, by railroad, 2 
hours; by trolley,- 2 hours; by auto, 2 hours. 
Principal Industries: Electric appliances, auto- 
mobile accessories and meta] specialties. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 4, Leading 
firms; Edison BPlectriec Appliance Co., Hotpoint 
plant of Edison Electric Appliance Co., Ex- 
change Orange Products Co., K-W Mfg. Co, 


Special Information: Ontario is uniformly 
prosperous because of the diversity of its re- 
sources and industries. There are a dozen dif- 
ferent industries that insure good times. Gitrus 
fruits keep the packing houses busy; decidu- 
ous fruits keep the canneries going; poultry 
and dairying are active throughout the year; the 
Hotpoint electric plant, manufacturing a na- 
tionally known product and somo smaller in- 
dustries furnish steady employment to hundreds. 
A junior college of agriculture attracts many. 

Residential Features: Ontario has a far wider 
and more populous community than the census 
report indicates. Although the 1920 census gave 
it 7.280 and it is now 12,500 (est.), it is the 
center of a close-in community of 18,850 and 
has a trading territory of 30,000. It is a well 
balanced community, mostly deyoted to agricul- 
ture and horticulture, but with an unusual 
amount of industrial activity for a western city. 
People are prosperous, nearly all living in their 
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CALIFORNIA (Cont'd) | 


,Ontario (cont’d) 


Retail Shopping Section: Centers at Buclid 
and A streets; 6 blocks on Buclid and 8 blocks 
on A, with intervening blocks occupied by 
smaller shops. 


Trading Area: Extends 15 miles east, 18 miles 
south, 10 miles north and 5 miles west. Good 
roads in every direction make trading easy for 
any one in the trading territory, and free tele- 
phone service to all the tributary territory 
makes Ontario the trading center for entire 
region, 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies and commercial auto agencies, 25; automo- 
bile accessories, 15; automobile tire agencies, 6; 
bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 10 (chain, 1); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 8; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 6; 
druggists, 6 (chain, 1); dry goods, 6; depart- 
ment stores, 3; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2% 
fruits, 2; furniture, 4; garages (public), 22; 
grocers, 43 (chain, 2); hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; 
meat markets, 13 (chain, 2); men’s furnish- 
ings, 4; men’s clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 7; 
milliners, 8; opticians, 4; photographers, 3; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
1; radio supplies, 6; restaurants (including 
hotels), 10; shoes, 5; sporting goods, 1; sta- 
tioners, 8; women’s apparel. 6. 


Miscellaneous Data; Average number of rainy 
days per 12 months, 14; most pleasant months, 
February to December. Doctors (medical, 20), 
(dentists, 8), (osteopaths, 6); number of wired 


houses, 5,000; street car service; gas, natural; 
electric current, alternating; water, medium 
hard, 


ORANGE, CALIF. 


(Orange County) 
1920 Population, 4,884 (1925, est. 9,000.) 
City and Suburban Estimate (1925), 14,000. 


Native Whites, 95%; Foreign Born, 5%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 20%; English Reading, 98%. 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 4 (1,300 
seats); Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 1,800. 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 


Christian Disciples, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 
1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 2; Lutheran, 1; Free Methodist, 1; 
Nazarene, 1. 

Banks: National, 4; State, 1 (savings depart- 
ment also); Total Resources, $3,892,131.64; Say- 
ings Bank Deposits Total, $988,732.90. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Vaudeville, 1. 


Location: Santa Fe, Pacific Electric, and 
Southern Pacific R.Rs. Crown Stage bus line. 
To nearest large city, by railroad, 1 hour; by 
trolley, 1% hours; by auto, 1144 hours. 

Principal Industries: Wire works, cordage fac- 
tories, rope factory, gold leaf factory, cereal 
breakfast food, towel factory, ice and cold stor- 
age, citrus packing plants, cement pipe works. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 10. Leading 
firms: California Wire Co., California Cordage 
Co., Western Cordage Co., West Coast Textile 
Co. 


Special Information: Ideal labor conditions 
are helpful to all industries, Cheap power and 
ample raw material for industries named. 


Residential Features: Mostly bungalows. Nu- 
merous small ranches. 

Retail Shopping Section: Glassell St. and 
Chapman Ave. are main business streets. The 


Plaza is a circular park in the heart of the city 
from which business district radiates. 


Trading Area: 2 miles from Bl Modena to 
Orange, 3% miles from Olive, 2 miles from 
Villa Park, 2 miles from West Orange. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; automobile accessories, 2; bakers, 3; 
druggists, 4; dry goods, 4; electrical supplies, 
3; florists, 2; fruits, 2; furniture, 3; garages 
(public), 5; grocers, 25 (chain, 5); hardware, 2; 
jewelry, 2; meat markets, 10 (chain, 2); men’s 
furnishings 3; men’s clothing, 3; merchant tai- 
lors, 1; milliners, 2; photographers, 3; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; 
radio supplies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 
5; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 23 
women’s apparel, 2. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 65 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 25; most pleasant months, nearly all; 
doctors (medical, 5); (dentists, 4); (osteopaths, 


2); number of wired houses, 3,300; street car 
service; gas, natural; electric current, direct; 
water, hard, 


OROVILLE, CALIF. 


(Butte County) 


1920 Population, 3,340 (1926 est. 6,400). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 13,550. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Gridley (pop. 2,000); Biggs (500); Richvale 
(400); Thermalite (1,100); Palermo (800). 

Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 8%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 
Reading, 93%; Families, 2,015, 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,900. 
Churches: Baptist, 1; 


Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$1,900,000; Savings Bank Deposits Total, $450,- 
000, 
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Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
Civie Auditorium. Total number of seats, 3,000. 


Location: At the mouth of Feather River can- 
yon. On Southern Pacific, Western Pacific and 
Northern Electric Rys. Division point on West- 
ern Pacific Ry. To nearest large city, by rail- 
road, 2 hours 10 minutes; by trolley, 2 hours 
15 minutes; by auto, 2 hours. 


Principal Industries: Orange, olive, grape, fig, 
nut and cotton growing, tile and brick factory. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 38. Leading 
firms: Virden Packing Co., The Olive Products 
Co., Wyandotte Oanneries. Other independent 
fruit packing companies. Total yalue of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $4,000,000. 


Special Information: Railroad shops located at 
Oroville. Direct shipment east to Chicago by 
the shortest route east and west. 


Residential Features: A wide section devoted 
to private residences, Most homes owned by 
occupants, mostly single families, 


Retail Shopping Section: Six streets averaging 
4 blocks each, 


Trading Area: East 180 miles (canyon coun- 


try); west, 15 miles; north, 25 miles; south, 
25 miles, 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 


fruits, 5; hardware, 1; drugs, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 4; automobile tire agencies, 6; 
bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels, 7; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
3; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 7; druggists, 5; 


dry goods, 4; department stores, 3; electrical 
supplies, 8; florists, 1; fruits, 3; furniture, 2; 
garages (public), 5; total grocers, 32 (chain, 


4); hardware, 3; jewelry, 38; total meat mar- 
kets, 4 (chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 4; men’s 
clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 3; 
opticians, 2; photographers, 1; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio sup- 
plies, 4; restaurants (including hotels, 6; shoes, 
3; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 4. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 611%4 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 56; most pleasant months, all but Janu- 
ary and February. Doctors (medical, 8), (den- 
tists, 4), (osteopaths, 3); gas, artificial; elec- 
trie current, alternating; water, hard. 


OXNARD, CALIF. 


(Ventura County) 
1920 Population, 4,417. (1926 est. 7,000.) 
City and Suburban Estimate, 12,000. 


Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 1%; 
Born, 19%; Industrial Workers, 25%; 
Reading, 95%; Families, 1,275. 


Foreign 
English 


Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 950. 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 


Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 2. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Savings Bank _ 
Deposits Total, $6,000,000. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 


Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 2; Total num- 
ber of seats, 1,400. : 

Location: 62 miles north of Los Angeles, on 
Southern Pacific R. R. 


Principal Industries: Truck farming, sugar 
beet raising and sugar manufacturing, lima 
beans, dairying. 


Manufacturing Establishments: A, B. S. sugar 
factory, A. B. S. factory, Brenneis Mfg. Co., 
and Dunn Mfg. Co. Total value of yearly out- 
put of factories estimated at $6,000,000. 

Special Information: Oxnard is close to ship- 
ping port at Hueneme, excellent transportation 
facilities, fertile soil, every street in the city 
paved, fine school systems, ideal climate. 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family houses 
and adequate apartments. Restricted poorer sec- 
tion. Private homes predominate. Handsome 
residential section takes in 16 square blocks 
with Fifth Street as main business thorough- 
fare, 


Trading Area: Five miles west and south of 
city, and 25 miles east.’ 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; automobile accessories, 6; automobile 
tire agencies, 6; bakers, 8; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 20; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 4; delicatessen, 38; dress- 
makers, 5; druggists, 4; dry goods, 8; depart- 
ment stores, 4; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 2; 
fruits, 10; furniture, 3; garages (public), 10; 
grocers, 30; hardware, 3; jewelry, 5; meat mar- 
kets, 5; men’s furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 6; 
merchant tailors, 1; milliners, 2; opticians, 2; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 2; restau- 
rants ‘(including hotels), 6; shoes, 8; sporting 
goods, 2; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 7. 


PALO ALTO, CALIF. 
(Santa Clara County) 


1920 Population, 5,900. (1926, est. (10,746). 

City and Suburban Estimate (including May- 
field), 20,000. Most important cities and towns 
in this area are: Redwood City (pop. 5,500); 
Mt. View (8,250); Menlo Park (2,100); Los 
Altos (470). 

Native Whites, 83.3%; Foreign Born, 16.7%; 
Industrial Workers, 2%; English Reading, 96%; 
Families, 2,487. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial and Private, 8; Number of 
Pupils, 5,894 (Stanford University, 3,268). 
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_ Churches: Baptist, 1; Ohristian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellane- 
ous, 4, 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Resources 
(all banks), $6,971,304; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $3,162,328. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 2. Total number of seats, 
,100. 

Location; On Southern Pacific, 32 miles south 
of San Francisco, on the San Francisco peninsula. 
Excellent bus service to San Francisco (bus 
leaves every 20 minutes). To nearest large city 
(San- Francisco), by railroad, 40 minutes; by 
auto, 45 minutes; by trolley, 1144 hours. 


Principal Industries: Redwood fancy boxes, 
millwork, radio equipment. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 3. Leading 
firm: Steere Mfg. Co. Policy of the city is to 
discourage factories locating within city limits. 


Special Information: Palo Alto is an educa- 
tional and cultural center. Population mostly 
purchasers of high grade products with almost 
unlimited buying power. As an indication of 
wealth, when deposits of the county as a whole 
showed a decrease of over $3,500,000, July to 
Dec., 1928, Palo Alto banks showed a gain of 
over half a million. 


Residential Features: Strictly a residential 
city. It is the home of Stanford University, and 
the educational advantages and unsurpassed cli- 
mate have attracted a wealthy class of home 
Owners. Nearly all homes are one-family houses, 
averaging $9,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: University Ave., 6 
blocks; Hamilton Ave., 5 blocks; High St., 8 
blocks, Emerson St., 5 blocks; Alma St., 4 
blocks; Ramona St., 3 blocks, and Waverly St., 
2 blocks. The latter 5 being cross streets. Be- 
cause of building restrictions, there are no 
neighborhood stores. 


Trading Area: 5 miles north, 3 west, 8 south, 
and 3 east. This includes the towns of Ather- 
ton, Menlo Park, Stanford University, Los Altos, 
Runnymede and Ravenswood. Palo Alto now in- 
cludes Mayfield within its city limits. 


Wholesale Houses: Hardware, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 20; automobile accessoires, 7; automobile 
tire agencies, 10; bakers, 19; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 14 (chain, 1); con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 5; delica- 
tessen, 2; dressmakers, 12; druggists, 10; dry 
goods, 5; department stores, 5; electrical sup- 
plies, 7; fruits, 5; furniture, 5; garages (public), 
22; grocers, 26 (chain, 4); hardware, 7; jewelry, 
5; meat markets 21 (chain, 3); men’s furnish- 
ings, 6; men’s clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 4; 
milliners, 3; opticians, 4; photographers, 4; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
3; radio supplies, 6; restaurants (ineluding 
hotels), 29; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 3; sta- 
tioners, 4; women's apparel, 9. 


Miscélianeous Data: Average temperature, 61 


degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 43; most pleasant months, April to. 
November, inclusive. Doctors (medical, 40); 


(dentists, 20); (osteopaths, 15); gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 4,000; electric current, al- 


Sion and number of wired houses, 8,000; water, 
ard. 


PASADENA, CALIF. 


(Los Angeles County) 
1920 Population, 45,354. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 110,000 (1926 
estimate). Most important cities and towns in 
this area are: Altadena (pop. 10,000); South 
Pasadena (15,000); Lamanda Park (8,000) ; 
San Marino (3,000); La Canada (3,000). 

Native Whites (1920) 36,977; Negroes, 1,092; 
Foreign Born, 6,785; Industrial Workers, 10%; 
English Reading, 85%; Families, (estimated) 
30,000. . 

Schools: Public Grade, 25; High, 2; Junior 
High, 6; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 16,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 6; Christian Science, 2; 
Congregational, 3; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 14; Presbyterian, 4; Roman Catho- 
lic, 4; Miscellaneous, 40. 


Banks: National, 6; State, 6; Total Deposits 
National Banks, $13,069,377.41; Total Deposits 
State Banks, $39,003,066.55; Deposits (all 


banks June 30, 1926), $52,072,483.96; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $410,673,981.20; Total Bank 
Clearings (12 months, 1925), $310,599,694.92. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 7; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Vaudeville, 3; (combined with motion pictures) ; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete, e004, Total 


number of seats (estimated), 14,000. 


Location: On Santa Fe, Southern Pacific, and 
Union Pacific R.Rs. Interurban Electric Ry. 
and bus seryice to nearby towns and cities, To 
nearest large city (Los Angeles), by railroad, 30 


minutes; by trolley, 40 minutes; by auto, 30 
minutes, 

Principal Industries: Printing, milling, furni- 
ture. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 225 (estimat- 
ed). Leading firms: Pasadena Milling Co., Pasa- 


dena Mfg. Co., Crown City Mfg. Co., Puritan 
Furniture Mfg. Co., Coops & Sons, Piano Co., 
Wickercraft Co., ‘Pasadena’ Ornamental Iron 
Works, Art Concrete Works, 0. V. Dust Co. 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $3,325,100. 


Residential Features: A city of homes, sur- 
rounded by great natural playgrounds of beauty. 
The modest cottages of the workers blend in 
harmony with the mansions of the wealthy; 
beautiful lawns, flowers and trees are common 
to all making Pasadena one of the most at- 
tractive garden spots on the Pacifie Coast. 


Retail Shopping Section: Colorado Street, the 
main street of Pasadena, which runs east and 
west, is comprised of about 30 blocks of shop- 
ping area. Fair Oaks Avenue runs north and 
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south, composed of about 9 business blocks. 
North and South Raymond <Ave., composed of 
about 7 business blocks; North and South Ma- 


North and South 
North and 


rengo Ave., about 5 blocks; 
Los Robles Ave., about 4 blocks; 
South Lake Ave., about 4 blocks. 


Trading Area: Five miles south, 7 miles east, 
8 miles northwest, 6 miles west: 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; 
dry goods, 1; miscellaneous lines, 5. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agén- 
cies, 36; commercial automobile agencies, £, 
automobile accessories, 20; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 20; bakers, 20; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 20 (chain, 2); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 44; delicatessen, 3; 
dressmakers, 106; druggists, 60 (chain, 7); dry 
goods, 24; department stores, 4; electrical sup- 
plies, 13; florists, 15; fruits, 30; furniture, 26; 
furriers, 4; garage (public), 45; grocers, 139 
(chain, 7); hardware, 17; jewelry, 22; meat 
markets, 108 (chain, 30); men’s furnishings, 2; 
men’s clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 6; milliners, 
17; opticians, 5; photographers, 12; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 7; radio 
supplies, 20; restaurants (including hotels), 42 
(chain, 2); shoes, 28; sporting goods, 6; sta- 
tioners, 9; women’s apparel, 25. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 75 
degrees; ayerage number of rainy days per 12 
months, 25 (6%); most pleasant months, nearly 
all, Doctors (medical, 143); (dentists, 87); 
(osteopaths, 40); gas, natural and artificial; 
number of meters, 25,092; electric current, alter- 
nating and direct; number of wired houses, 27,- 
439; water, hard. 
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PETALUMA, CALIF. 


(Sonoma County) 
1920 Population, 6,226 (1926 est, 8,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 18,000. 


3 eee ee 80%; Foreign Born, 20%; In- 
ustria orkers, 25%; English Reading, 85%; 
Families, 3,600 in tegen area. t sa 


Schools; Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,400. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 3. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 5. 


Theatres; 


E Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Miscellaneous 


(Auditoriums, ete.), 6. Total 


“number of seats, 3,400. 


Location: On Northwestern Pacific Ry., run- 
ning to Eureka; Petaluma and Santa Rosa 
(branch) R.Rs. running 20 miles north and con- 
necting with San Francisco by boat. Situated 
at head of tidewater nayigation on Petaluma 


River, or estuary, 37 miles north of San Fran- 
cisco, 


_ Principal Industries: Poultry (9,000,000 lay- 
ing hens in 1926 season) hatcheries, dairying, 
butter and cheese factories, milling, shoes, silk 
mills, lumber, box, and egg cases... 


Manufacturing Establishments: 26. Leading 
firms: Golden Eagle Milling Co., Petaluma In- 
cubator Co., Shoe Factory, Belding Bros. & Co., 
Silk Mills, Camm & Hedges Lumber Co., Paper 
Box and Egg-Case Filler Factory, Poultry, Pro- 
ducers of Central California, 


Residential Features: Mostly one, ard two- 
family houses. Small section devoted to in- 
dustrial workers. Average residential section 


about the same extent as any other city of equal 
s1ze. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main St., Kentucky 
St., Western Avenue and Washington St.; 18 
blocks devoted to retail business section, F) 


Trading Area: Twenty miles to the west and — 
northwest, eight miles in all other directions. 


Wholesale Houses: Meats, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad-— 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
10; commercial automobile agencies, 57) 
automobile accessories, 3; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 8; bakers, 4; cigar store and stands (in-_ 
cluding hotels), 7; 
tel stands), 
druggists, 
1; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 4; 
: grocers, 16; 

hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 5; men's — 
furnishings, 3; men’s clothing, 3; merchant — 
tailors, 3; milliners, 4; opticians, 3; photo-— 
graphers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical — 
instruments), 2; radio supplies, 4; restaurants 
(ineluding hotels), 5; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 
2; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 4, ] 
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PLACERVILLE, CALIF. ¥ 


(EI Dorado County) 3 
1920 Population, 1,650. 


City and Suburban Estimate 5,000 (Jul 1 
1926). Most important cities and towns in this 
area are: EI Dorado (pop. 300); Diamond 
Springs (300); Camino (250); Georgetown (135). 

Native Whites, 90%; Foreign Born, 10%; 
English Reading, 95%; Families, 1,100 (est. July 
1, 1926). , f 

Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 1; Number of 
Pupils, Placerville Grammar, 345; High, 227. — 

Churches: Christian Science, 1; 
tional, 1; Episcopal, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Ro- 
man Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, Gospel Mission, 
1; Byangelistic, 1. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Capital Surplus, 
and Undivided Profits (all banks), $2,236,925. 
Total Deposits (all banks), $3,246,375; Saving 
Bank Deposits, $2,379,467.48; Total Resource: 
(all banks), $6,238,940. : et 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Miscellaneous 
(Auditorium, ete.), 1. Total number of 4 
Theatre, 550; Auditorium, 375, = 
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Location: Placerville is situated 50 miles east 


of Sacramento on S, P. R.R. (branch line), on 
main Lincoln Highway from east to west, and 
main road, east to Lake Tahoe, with highways 
to Tioga Pass and into Yosemite. Valley. To 
nearest large city, by railroad, 3 hours; by auto, 
2 hours. 


Principal Industries: Bartlett pears, lumber- 
ing, box and shook factories, gold mining, 
fruits, peaches, grapes. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 2. Leading 
firms: S. G. Beach Box and Lumber Factory 
(Branch of Michigan-California Lumber Co. 
Situated at Camino, 7 miles to the east). Cali- 
fornia Door Co. (located at Diamond Springs, 3 
miles north). Total value of yearly output of 
factories estimated at $15,000,000. 


Special Information: Bartlett pears raised in 
this county have sold at top prices in eastern 
markets for the past five years and grapes for 
the last three years. Tourist travel through 
Placerville to Lake Tahoe, and to and from the 
Hast, last year, was 45,000 autos, with aver- 
age of 3.16 passengers per auto, according to 
city census. 


Residential Features: Placerville has 625 
houses, 17 apartment houses, with total of 105 
apartments. 


Retailing Shopping Section: Situated on Main 
Street, 5 blocks; Broadway, 3 blocks; Center 
Street, 2 blocks; scattered, 7 blocks. 


Trading Area: WBxtends 15 miles east, 18 
miles west, 21 miles north, and 20 miles south. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; meats, 3; 
2; hardware, 2; dry goods, 2; miscel- 
laneous lines, department store, 1; gents, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 12; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 7; bakers, 2; total cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 21 (chain, 1); confectioners 


(including hotel stands), 15; delicatessen, 1; 
dressmakers, 1; druggists, 2 (chain, 1); dry 
goods, 2; department stores, 1; electrical sup- 


plies, 3; fruits, 2; furniture, 2; garages (public), 
7; grocers, 5 (chain 1); hardware, 2; jewelry, 
2; meat markets, 3; men’s furnishings, 3; men’s 
clothing, 3; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 2; 
opticians, 2; photographers, 1; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio sup- 
plies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 7; shoes, 


2; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; women’s, 


apparel, 2. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
70 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 21; most pleasant months, April, 
May, June, July, September, October. Doctors 

(medical, 3); (dentists, 3); electric current, al- 
ternating; number of wired houses, 451; number 
of automobile registrations, 1,327; water, soft. 
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POMONA, CALIF. 


(Los Angeles County) 


1920 Population, 13,505 (1926, est. 23,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 1925 (post office 
estimate), 25,000. 


_ Native Whites, 87%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 12%; Industrial Workers, 2%; English 
Reading, 86%; Families, 4,750. 

Schools: Public Grade, 9; High, 1; Junior 


High, 2; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 3,500. 

_. Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 3; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscella- 
neous, 18. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Resources 
(all banks), $16,912,467; Building and Loan 
Assns., 2; Savings Bank Deposits (all banks), 
$889,232.57. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 5. Total 
number of seats, 3,900. 


Location: On Main line of Union Pacific, 
“Southern Pacific and Santa Fe _  R.R.s.; 
Pacific Electric and Motor connections with 
Los Angeles and the harbor. Local bus lines 
connect with six smaller towns, none more than 
iS miles distant. To nearest large city (Los 
Angeles), by railroad, 14% hours; by trolley, 
1y, hours; by auto, 1% hours. 


Principal Industries: Deep well pumps, knit 

goods, sweaters, overalls, air cleaners, ‘‘Brog- 
dex’’ refrigeration process, brick, canned fruits, 
cigars, furnaces, ice, tents, awnings, boxes 
(fruit packing), cottonseed oil, mosaic tile, 
meat packing, flour and feed, planing mills, 
‘dairying, poultry, eggs, hay and grain, walnuts, 
-Tabbits, ete. 
_ Manufacturing Establishments: 19. Leading 
firms: San Antonio Fruit Exchange, Pomona 
Mfg. Co., Pomona Valley Ice Co., Pomona Brick 
Co., Brogdex Mfg. Co., Pomona Valley Canning 
Co., Sunset Cannery, Pomona Sweater Factory, 
Baker Skirt Works, Detomel Products Co., Vor- 
tex Air Cleaner Co., Pomona Tile Co., Pomona 
Cigar Co., Valley Box Co., San Antonio Meat 
Co., B. F. Caldwell (gas furnaces), Cloverleaf 
Products Co. Total value of yearly output of 
factories estimated at $2,900,000. 


Special Information: The principal industry of 
this valley is the growing, packing and shipping 
of citrus, and deciduous fruits and yegetables, 
besides meat packing and dairying. 


Residential Features: Splendid residence town. 
0 miles payed street. Pomona College situated 
Claremont, 3 miles from Pomona. There are 
proximately 6,560 private homes within’ the 
y limits, with from 56 to 75 apartment houses 
d surrounding Pomona are several small resi- 
tial communities, all within a seven-mile 
dius. } 


etail Shopping Section: Second St., 6 blocks; 
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Garey Ave,, 4 blocks; Third St., 3 blocks; Locust 
St., 2; Thomas St., 2; Main St., 2; Gordon St., 2. 


Trading Area: The Pomona Valley trading 
area is approximately 15 miles square, extending 
7 miles east, 8 miles west, 6 miles north and 
9 miles south. 


Wholesale Houses: Grocers, 
fruits, 11; cigars, 1; bakeries, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 29; commercial automobile agencies, 6; 
automobile accessories, 18; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 15; bakers, 4; total cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 12 (chain, 1); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 8; delicatessen, 2; 
druggists, 7; dry goods, 3; department stores, 
6; electrical supplies, 10; florists, 4; fruits, 3; 
furniture, 5; garages (public), 24; total grocers, 
43 (chain, 5); hardware, 5; jewelry, 5; total 
meat market, 15 (chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 
9; men’s clothing, 9; merchant tailors, 7; mil- 
liners, 4; opticians, 3; photographers, 7; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 5; 
radio supplies, 12; restaurants (including ho- 
tels, 12; shoes, 5; sporting goods, 6; sta- 
tioners, 4; women’s apparel, 3. 


2; meats, 2; 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 65 


degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 80; most pleasant months, nearly all. 
Doctors (medical, 25); (dentists, 15); (osteo- 


paths, 6); gas, natural; electric current, alter- 
nating; number of wired houses, 6,500; water, 
medium. 


PORTERVILLE, CALIF. 


(Tulare County) 
1920 Population, 4,097. (1926 est. 7,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate (1926), 15,000. 
Most important cities and towns in this area 
Visalia (pop. 8,250); Tulare (5,000); Lind- 


are: 
say (2,500). 

Native Whites, 97%; Negroes, 1% Foreign 
Born, 2%; English Reading, 91%; Families, 
1,400. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Parochial, 
2; Number of Pupils, Grade, 1,800; High, 750. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 


Roman Catholic, 1; Christian, 1; Church of God, 
1; Nazarene, 1; Miscellaneous, 2. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Capital Surplus 
and Undivided Profits (all banks), $721,184.28; 
Total Deposits (all banks), $3,424,104.74; Total 
Resources (all banks), $4,068,926.76. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 2. 


Location: On So. Pac., and Santa Fe Rys., 
Valley Transportation Co. passenger and freight 
trucks. Gateway to 7 mountain resorts, stage 
line to each. Located in south central part of 
San Joaquin Valley in Central California. Center 
of citrus fruit district. To nearest large city, 
by railroad, 1% hours; by auto, 14 hours, 


Packing citrus fruit, de- 


Principal Industries: 
magnesite mining, 


ciduous fruit, cattle raising, 


oil wells, cotton and cotton ginning, mint. dis- 
tilling. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 4. Leading 


firms: Ulmer Machinery Co. (turbine pumps); 
National Kellstone Co. (stucco); Sierra Magne- 
site Co., Petersville Machine Works (pumps and 
machinery); Delta Farms Co. (cotton gin); 
Fred B. Neuholf (cannery). 


Special Information: Porterville’s favorable 
location on two railroads, several stage lines, 
and having numerous well-paved highways, from 
which many mountain roads lead, make it a 
wonderful gateway for tourists. Ships 2,600 
ears citrus fruit, plums, 900 tons; peaches, 4,600 
tons; quinces, 200 tons; grapes, 2,200 tons. 


Exceptionally large per- 
centage of homes owned by occupants. Large 
part of city under building restrictions. Many 
new homes. Two building and loan associations, 
Twelve miles of paved streets. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main St., 9 blocks; 
Second St., 5 blocks; Hockett St., 3 blocks. 
Three neighorbhood districts. Many outlying 
garages, and machine and auto repair shops. 


Trading Area: North 4 miles, 80% of busi- 
ness; 8 miles east into mountains, fruit district 
8 to 20 miles; south 6 miles, 85% of business 
for 20 miles. West 10 miles, 60% of business 
for 15 miles. Trading center for 7 mountain re- 
sorts, one 65 miles distant. Surrounded by 
several small towns which trade with large 
stores and theatres in Porterville. : 


Wholesale Houses: Meats, 1; fruits, 2; Mis- 
cellaneous lines, pump machinery, 1. 


Residential Features: 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- . 


vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial automobile agencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 18; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 13; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 9 (chain, 7); confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 8; delicatessen, 3; dress- 
makers, 4; druggists, 3; dry goods, 4; depart- 
ment stores, 3; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 1; 
fruits, 7; furniture, 3; furriers, 3; garages 


. (public), 10; grocers, 18 (chain, 4); hardware, 


4; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 8 (chain, 1); 
men’s furnishings, 5; merchant tailors, 2; mil- 
liners, 5; opticians, 3; photographers, 1; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 5; 
radio supplies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 
11; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 4. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 85 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 45; most pleasant months, September 
to May, inclusive. Doctors (medical, 14); (den- 
tists, 5); (osteopaths, 4); gas, artificial; elec- 
tric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 1,500; water, soft. 
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RED BLUFF, CALIF. 


(Tehama County) 
1920 Population, 4,246. (1926 est. 5,000). 


Cit yand Suburban Estimate, 6,000. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: Corn- 
ing, Vina, Tehama, Los Molinas. 


Native Whites, 98%; Negroes, 1.05%; Foreign 
Born, .05%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 


Reading, 98%; Families,, 2,500; Dwellings, 
2,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils (all 
schools), 1,500. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 


1; Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
2; Total number of seats, 2,000. 


Location: On Southern Pacific R.R.. 
est larger city by railroad, 4 hours; 
mobile 4 hours. 

Principal Industries: 
ing. 

Special Information: Red Bluff is the junction 
point of two main highways—Gale Way, and Mt. 
Lassen National Park Highway. 


Retail Shopping Section: On Main Street, 8 
blocks; on Walnut Street, 10 blocks; on Wash- 
ington Street, 5 blocks. 


Trading Area: Wxtends over a radius of 30 
miles. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial automobile agencies, 2; 
automobile accessories, 3; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 4; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 6 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 4; delicatessen, 2; dress- 
makers, 4; druggists, 4 (chain, 1); dry goods, 
4; department stores, 2; electrical supplies, 2; 
florists, 2; fruits, 4; furniture, 3; furriers, 1; 
garages (public), 8; grocers, 8 (chain, 2); hard- 
ware, 4; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 6; men’s 
furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 4; merchant 
tailors, 3; milliners, 4; opticians, 2; photo- 
graphers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 3; radio supplies, 4; total restau- 
rants (including hotels), 8; shoes, 4; sporting 
goods, 2; stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 3. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 76 


To near- 
by auto- 


Agriculture, stock rais- 


Groceries, 2; meats, 2; 


degrees; average number of rainy days for 
year, 31; most pleasant months, all months. 
Doctors (medical, 8); dentists, 4); (osteopaths, 


2); gas, artifical; number of meters, 1,842; elec- 
tric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 1,634; water, hard and soft. 


REDLANDS, CALIF. 
(San Bernardino County) 


1920 Population, 9,751. (1926 est. 18,015, 
city). 

Suburban Estimate (exclusive of city), 
3,000. 

Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 8%; Industrial Workers, 15%; English 
Reading, 95%; Families, 3,872. 

Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 4; Number of Pupils, 3,784; 
University of Redlands, 600 Pupils. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; BHpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 4; 
Free Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman 
Catholic, 43 Miscellaneous; Lutheran, al 
Christian, 1; Unitarian, 1; Church of God, 1; 


Nazarene, 1; Christian Reformed, 1; Christian 


Missionary Alliance, 1. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Resources 
(all banks), $8,000,000. Savings Bank De- 
posits Total about $3,000,000. Building & Loan 
Society, assets, $3,936,752.73. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moying Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etec.), Contemporary 
Club, Municipal Amphitheatre. Total number 


of seats, 5,000. 


Location: Sixty-seven miles from Los Angeles, 
at the head of the fertile San Bernardino Val- 
ley. The altitude is 1,356 feet above sea level, 
and the sheltering mountains on three sides 
protect the city from wind and extremes of 
temperature. The city stands at the hub of a 
radiating system of rail and motor transporta- 
tion, giving access to mountains and beaches 
over paved boulevards. On the main line of the 
Southern Pacific, the loop of the Santa Fe and 
connected by Pacific Hlectric with Union Pacific 
line, and limited trains to Los Angeles, Red- 
lands is accessible to transcontinental travel 
by both railroad and automobile. The Ocean-to- 
Ocean Highway runs through Redlands and 
places the town in close communication with 
Imperial Valley, and the Bankhead Highway to 
the ‘east, via Yuma and Tucson, or Phoenix, 
Arizona. To nearest large city, by railroad, 3 
hours; by trolley, 3% hours; by auto, 3 hours. 

Principal Industries: Citrus fruits, apples and 
other deciduous fruits, poultry, bees, dairying 
and general farming. 

Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Jones Cider & Vinegar Co., Hodson Towel Co., 


Anderson Flume Gate Co., Johnston Tractors, 
Kubias Olive Co., H. Rettig, farm tools. Ex 
Pan Oo., tree wraps, planting pots, surgical 
splints; J. D. Jones, toys; Sunset Tile Co., 


hydrolithie tile; All Orange Products Co., manu- 
facturers bakers’ supplies. 

Special Information: Transcontinental High- 
way, Ocean-to-Ocean Boulevard, Arrowhead Trail. 
Community singing, and artists’ concerts are 
held throughout the season in Municipal Amphi- 
theatre. No charge for admission is made. 
Rainbow angling club, and Forest Home _ tront 


21 
runs are located near Redlands. Southern Cali- 


fornia Edison Co. has six electric generating © 
plants in mountains near Redlands, 


Residential “Features: Mostly private resi- 
dences. While the larger percentage will run 
at least to $5,000, more pretentious homes cost 
up to $35,000, and more, 


Retail Shopping Section: Bxtends from Tri- 
angle, heart of business section, two blocks 
east and west on Citrus Avenue and State 


Street, five blocks north on Orange Street, Pack- 
ing houses located on Southern Pacific, and 
Santa Fe tracks, east and west of Orange Street. 


Trading Area: Hxtends twenty-five miles east 
to Beaumont, and Banning, nine miles south to 
Moreno Valley, five miles west to Loma Linda, 
and five miles north to East Highlands, High- 
land, and Patton. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; commercial automobile agencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 8; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 8; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (in- 


cluding hotels), 11 (chain, 1); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 3; delicatessen, 4; 
dressmakers, 18; druggists, 7; dry goods, 7; 
department stores, 3; electrical supplies, 4; 
florists, 2; fruits, 8; furniture, 4; garages (pub- 
lic), 18; grocer, 60 (chain, 2); hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 11 (chain, 2); men’s 
furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 6; merchant 
tailors, 7; milliners, 5; opticians, 4; photo- 


graphers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 8; radio supplies, 6; restaurants 
(including hotels), 21; shoes, 9; sporting goods 
4; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 7 , 

Miscellaneous Data: 
degrees; 


Average temperature, 63 
average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 9; most pleasant months, nearly all, 
Doctors (medical, 19); (dentists, 8); (osteo- 
paths, 5); gas, natural; electric current, alter- 
nating; number of wired houses, 4,154 in city; 
water, soft. 4 


REDONDO BEACH, CALIF. 


(Los Angeles County) 
1920 Population, 4,913 (1925, est. 11,200). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 13,500. 
Native Whites, 95%; Foreign Born, 416%; 


Negroes, ¥e%; Industrial Workers, 20%: Ene- 
lish Reading, 85%; Families, 3,300, °° ~ © 
Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Parochial, 


1; Number of Pupils, 1,900, 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Hpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 1, 

Banks; 


Wolters 8; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $3,173,591; Savings Bank Deposi 
Total, $483,850. rae 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Vaudeville, 1; 
Total number of seats, 2,000. 


Location: On Pacific Electric Go. line, 19. 
miles southwest of Los Angeles, 12 miles north- 
west of Long Beach, on Santa Monica. Good 
electric and bus lines transportation. Two miles 
from Santa Fe Railway branch. Mostly resort 
and home community. 


Principal Industries: Southern California BHdi- 


son plant, Southern California Gas Co., oil 
fields, fishing, lumber plant, glass plant. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 9, Leading 


firms: Pacific Dlectrie Co. wharf, Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co., Southern California Edison Co., 
Redondo Milling Co., Redondo Planing Mill, 
Wilshire Beverages, Glass Plant. 


Special Information: Amusement center of 
high class, home of famous ‘‘Moonstone Beach.’? 
Paradise for fishermen, seven acre municipal 
park facing ocean, large salt water bathing 
pavilion, joined by the Palos Verdes estates. 
Great depth of water in Santa Monica Bay fa- 
vorable to heayy-draught shipping. 


Residential Features: Mostly single family 
homes, moderate number apartment houses, few 
courts, Perfect drainage for entire city on 
slopes of hills, Real estate and homes are held 
at reasonable prices, even such as have ocean 
frontage, 


Retail Shopping Section: Pacific and Catalian, 
Diamond and Emerald Aves. about 12 blocks. 
Scattering community stores. 


Trading Area: Radius of about five miles. 
Trading population about 25,000. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 2; commercial auto agencies, 18; automo- 
bile accessories, 15; automobile tire agencies, 6; 
bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 35; confectioners (including hotel 
Stands), 12; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 6; 
druggists, 5; dry goods, 7; department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 5; fruits, 10: furniture, 
5; garages (public), 15; grocers, 30; hardware, 
2; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 10; men’s fur- 
nishings, 8; men’s clothing, 8; merchant tai- 
lors, 3; milliners, 3; opticians, 2; photographers, 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 2; radio supplies, 8; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 43; shoes, 7; sporting goods, 2; 
stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 3. 


REDWOOD CITY, CALIF. 


(San Mateo County) 
1920 Population, 4,020 (Chamber of Commerce 
estimate, 1926, 7,726). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 16,000 (entire 
trading area). 


Native Whites, 


45 


90%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 


Born, 9%; Industrial Workers, 19%; English 
Reading, 92%; Families, 1,600. 
Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,900. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Congregational, 1; Epis- 
copal, 1; Methodist, 1; Roman Catholic, 1. 


Continued on page 22 
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CALIFORNIA (Cont’d) 


Redwood City (cont’d) 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 3. 

Location: Located 25 miles south of San 


Francisco on the San Francisco peninsula, main 
line of the Southern Pacific R.R., Peninsula 
Rapid Transit Co., and other bus lines. Also 
many trucking companies carrying freight be- 
tween Redwood City and San Francisco. Water 
and barge transportation down the San Francisco 
Bay. 

Principal Industries: Cement, leather tanning, 
magnesia, asbestos, salt, silicate, fruit and prod- 
uce canning. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 10. Leading 
firms: Pacific Portland Cement Co., Frank Tan- 
nery, Beegar Tannery, National Magnesia Co., 
Pratt-Lowe Preserving Co. 

Residential Features: There are 1,200 dwell- 
ings in the city limits, 

Retail Shopping Section: Broadway from 
Highway to Main St., 6 blocks. Main St. from 
Chestnut to Five Points, 10 blocks, 


Trading Area: South (Menlo Park), 4 miles; 
west (Half Moon Bay and Pescadero), 35 miles; 
north (Belmont), 6 miles. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; commercial automobile agencies, 1; 
automobile accessories, 6; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 3; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 7;, confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 7; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 
5; druggists, 3; dry goods, 2; department stores, 
4; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 4; 
furniture, 3; garages (public), 10; grocers, 17; 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 7; men’s 
furnishing, 2; men’s clothing, 2; merchant tailors, 
8; milliners, 2; opticians, 3; photographers, 1; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 


2; radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including 
hotels), 12; shoes, 5; sporting goods, 2; sta- 


tioners, 3; women’s apparel, 3. 


RICHMOND, CALIF. 
(Contra Costa County) 
1920 Population, 16,843 (1926 est. 30,000, in- 
crease by annexation), 


City and Suburban Estimate, Retail trade 
area, 40,000. Most important cities and towns 
in this area are: El Cerrito (pop. 5,000); Pinole 


(15,000); San Pablo (500); Hereules (500) ; 
other unincorporated villages (2,500). 

Native Whites, 79%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 20%; Industrial Workers, 75%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1. Number of Pupils, 5,500. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 


Episcopal, 2; Methodist, 8; Presbyterian, 2; 
Roman Catholic, 3; Miscellaneous, 3. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 4; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $8,500,000; Savings Bank 
Deposits Total (all banks), $3,000,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 4; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ‘ete.), 8; Total 
number of seats, 7,000, 


Location: Mainland deep-sea terminus of the 
Santa Fe, and Southern Pacific Rys. Direct rail 
to deep-water connections. On eastern shore of 
San Francisco Bay. Metropolitan area, 1,300,000 
people within 25 mile radius. Two electric 
interurban systems to all parts of metropolitan 
area. To nearest large city (Oakland), by rail- 
road, 30 minutes; by trolley, 45 minutes; by 
automobile, 30 minutes. Direct passenger and 
automobile ferry to San Francisco. 

Principal Industries: Oil refining and metal 
products, vitreous and porcelain ware, sanitary 
fixtures, railroad and car shops, foundries, build- 
ing materials, paints. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 60. Leading 
firms: Standard Oil Co. (refining), Certainteed 
Products Corp., Pullman car shops, Standard 


Sanitary Mfg. Co., California Art Tile Co., Santa 
Fe R.R. shops. Value annual output, $135,- 
000,000, 


Special Information; Third largest tonnage 
of any port on the Pacific, ranking ahead of 
Portland, Oakland, Seattle and Vancouver in 
1923; fourth pay-roll city in California; $15,- 
000,000 payroll for 27,000 population. City is 
22 years old and has increased 51% in popula- 
tion since 1923 census. Metropolis of manufac- 
turing county, Contra Costa, which ranks third 
in state, Los Angeles and San Francisco coun- 
ties being first and second, with $400,000,000 
factory output in 1923, 

Residential Features: No slums or tene- 
ments; mostly one-family homes, bungalow type 
predominating. 

Retail Shopping Section: Macdonald, 23 
blocks; Nevin, 2 blocks; 23rd Street, 1 block; 
Standard Avenue, 3 blocks; Washington Avenue, 
2 blocks; 6th, 7th, Sth, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 
18th, 14th and 15th Streets, 2 blocks each. 
Many neighborhood stores and trading districts. 


Trading Area: Includes all of western end 
of Contra Costa county, tapped by two rail- 
roads, regular bus lines and good highways. 


Number of Retail Outlets for National Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 16; automobile tire agencies, 6; 
bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 75 (chain 4); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 15; delicatessen, 5; druggists, 7; 
dry goods, 10; department stores, 3; electrical 
supplies, 10; florists, 3; fruits, 35; furniture, 7; 
garages (public), 18; grocers, 40 (chains, 4); 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 6; meat markets, 10 
(chain, 4); men’s furnishings, 22; men’s cloth- 
ing, 6; merchant tailors, 12; milliners, 7; 
opticians, 4; photographers, 4; pianos (and 
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SACRAMENTO 


California’s Inland Industrial Center 


miscellaneous musical instruments), 5; radio 
supplies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 14; 
shoes, 9; sporting goods, 6; stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 8, 


Average temperature, 65 
degrees; most pleasant months, August, Sept., 
October, November; street car service; gas, 
artificial; number of meters, 6,000; electric cur- 
rent, alternating; number of wired houses, 8,000; 
number of automobile registrations, 3,000; 
water, hard. 


RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 


(Riverside County) 
1920 Population, 19,341. (1926, est. 31,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, city, 20,000; sub- 
urbs, 7,000. Trading area, 65,000. 


Native Whites, 27,000; Negroes, 1,000; Fors 
eign Born, 2,500 (Mexican); Industrial Workers, 
23%; Families, approx. 10,000, average 3 to 1 
family. 


Schools: Public Grade, 14; High, 2; Junior 
College, 1. Also branch of University of Oali- 
fornia. New schools now under construction to 
eost $1,300,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 3; Roman Catholic, 
8; Christian, 3; Lutheran, 3; Miscellaneous, 11, 


Banks: National, 3; State, 2; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), (June, 1925), $13,323,- 
113.54; Savings Bank Deposits, Total $5,048,- 
244.03. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Total number of seats, 24,000. Municipal Audi- 


Miscellaneous Data: 


torium now building at a cost of $200,000. 
Location: On Main line of Santa Fe, of Union 
Pacific Ry., main line and connecting with 


Southern Pacific and P. EB. Ry. 


Principal Industries: Fruit and orange grow- 
ing, dairy, chicken raising. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 31. Leading 
firms: Riverside Pt. Cement, Stabler Parker, 
Cresmer Mfg. Co., Parker Iron Works. Bsti- 
mated value of yearly output $11,000,000. Pay- 
roll $4,000,000. 

Residential Features: 
Sherman Institute, 
double drive. 


Retail Shopping Section: On 6th St., 2 blocks; 
7th, 4; 8th, 6; 9th, 6; 10th, 3; 11th, 3; Main, 9; 
Orange, 4; Market, 6; Lime, 3; Lemon, 3. 


Trading Area: From the east 30 miles, south 
14 miles, north 8 miles, west 8 miles, 


Wholesale Houses: 3; meats, 3; 
fruits, 4; hardware, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 24; commercial automobile agencies, 6; 
automobile accessories, 8; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 18; bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 24; confectioners (ineluding 
hotel stands), 9; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 
14; druggists, 11; dry goods, 6; department 
stores, 4; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 5; fruits, 
6; furniture, 5; furriers, 2; garages (public), 
48; grocers, 55 (chain, 5); hardware, 5; 
jewelry, 6; meat markets, 12; men’s furnishings, 
11; men’s clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 8; 
milliners, 8; opticians, 5; photographers, 6; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
5; radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including 
hotels), 24; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 3; sta- 
tioners, 4; women’s apparel, 8; exclusive, 3, 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 46 
degrees; number of rainy days in. 10 year period, 
3,652 days; most pleasant months, October to 
May. Doctors (medical, 23); (dentists, 16); 
(osteopaths, 8); street car service; gas, natural; 
electric current, alternating; number of. wired 
houses, 5,400; water, soft. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


(Sacramento County) 


1920 Population, 65,908. (1926 est. 103,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate (1926), 131,000. 
Most important cities and towns in this area 
are: Grass Valley (pop. 5,000); 
(6,000); Marysville (5,461); Roseville (5,000) ; 
Auburn (2,900). , 


Native Whites, 77.9%; Foreign Born White, 
16.5%; Negroes, 1%; Indian, Chinese, Japan- 
ese, 4.6%; Industrial Workers, 25%; English 
Reading, 90%; Families, 25,895. 


Schools: Public Grade, 19; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Junior College, 1; Parochial, 4; Num- 
ber of Pupils: Public Schools, 20,740; Paro- 
ehial, 1,725. Teachers in city schools, 625. 

Churches: Baptist, 4; Christian Science, 3; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 8; Presbyterian, 3: Roman Catholic, 
6; Lutheran, 8; Miscellaneous, 22. 


Banks: National, 3; State, 7; Capital, Surplus 
and Undivided Profits (all banks, April, 1926), 
$7,366,333.72; Total Deposits (all banks, April, 
1926), $89,484,694.31; Total Resources (all banks, 
April, 1926), $99,681,393.44; Savings Bank De 
posits, Total (April, 1926), $50,032,300.81; 
Total Bank Clearings (1925), $450,001,211.26. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1: Moving Pictures, 7; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
3. Total number of seats, 23,405. 


Location: On Sacramento 
from San Francisco. 


Beautiful home city. 
Magnolia Avenue, 14-mile 


Groceries, 


River, 90 miles 
Southern Pacific and West- 
ern Pacific transcontinental railroads, with 
branch lines. Central California Blectrie R.R. 
connecting with Santa Fe at Stockton, 48 miles 
from Sacramento. Sacramento Short-Line to San 
Francisco Bay points, and Sacramento Northern 
R.R. to Sacramento Valley points. Sacramento 
River navigable for river shipping and passenger 
and freight, operating to points in Sacramento 
Valley and San Francisco Bay sections. 
Continued on page 23 
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Industrial - - 


Business Activities 


Location We 


Raw Materials 


Transportation 


Power - - «= 


Water - - = 


Available Sites 


THE 


Sacramente Region produces 
40% of the total value of agri- 
cultural products in the State 
of California. 
Number of Manufacturing 
Plants: 
DONQ ny mi cee 
1926 -  - 420 
Annual value Manufactured 


Products: $64,000,000.00 


Bank Clearings 
1920 - $324,348,245 
1925 - $450,111,211 
Building Permits 
1920- $3,449,388.00 
1925 - $11,351,277.20 


REASGNS 


Geographic and economie dis- 


tribution center of the Sacra- 
mento Region, composed of 
twenty-one counties possessing 


over 50 per cent of the water 


resources of the State of Cali- 
fornia, rich agricultural lands 
and diversified industrial re- 
sources including lumber and 
industrial mineral deposits. 


Center of great producing area 
including the widest diversifica- 
tion of resources in the State. 

Two transcontinental railroads. 
Four interurban electric lines. 


Four Sacramento River steamer 


lines, 268 vessels. 


Ten 


Eleven motor stage lines. 
motor truck lines. 


Abundance of electric power at 


low rates. 


Excellent municipal water sup- 
ply in abundance at lowest 
rates in the United States. 
Excellent locations on rail or 
water or both, available at rea- 
sonable cost. 


Municipal Conditions Low tax rates, excellent hous- 


Labor - « = 


Opportunity - 


ing conditions, progressive city 
government providing ample 
facilities for industrial expan- 
sion. 


Largest labor market west of 


Chicago with excellent relations 
prevailing. 

A sound, prosperous, expanding 
section of California with in- 
creasing markets, 


The Sacramento 
Chamber of Commerce 


Sacramento, California 4h 


Is at your service for further information 
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CALIFORNIA (Cont'd) 


Sacramento (cont’d) 


Principal Industries: Canning and preserving, 
railroad repair shops, slaughtering and meat 
packing, flour and feed mills, rice cleaning and 
Polishing, bread and bakery products, automobile 
and radio batteries, butter, and dairy products, 
planing mill products, printing (book and job), 
printing machinery, ice cream, iron and steel 
products, food by-products, ice (manufactured), 
boxes, caskets, barrels, beverages, bookbinding, 
engraving, sheet metal products, confectionery, 
chemical and drug compounds, coffee roasting 
and grinding, auto bodies and parts, brick, pot- 
tery and tile. . 

Manufacturing Establishments: 
firms: Southern Pacific Company, Western Paci- 
fic Company, Pacific Gas and Electric Co., Great 
Western Power Co., Earl Fruit Co., Libby, 
MeNeill & Libby, California Packing. Corpora- 
tion, Smith-Frank Packing Co., Oannon’ & Co. 
(clay products), Peerless Biscuit Co., Perfec- 
tion Bread Co., H. S. Crocker Co., California 
Almond Growers, Swanston & Sou,.. H..-s. 
Croker Co., Globe Grain & Milling Co., Sacra- 
mento Brick Co., Ontter Mill & Lumber Co., 
American Can Co. Total value of yearly out- 
put of factories estimated at $64,000,000. 


Special Information: Sacramento has one of 
the largest railroad shops west of the Missis- 
sippi, with a yearly payroll of $5,000,000. It 
has two immense fruit and vegetable canning 
establishments, and a_ large almond-shelling 
plant which is the clearing house for practically 
all the almonds grown in this section. Sacra- 
mento is a big wholesale center, covering entire 
northern California and parts of Nevada, Idaho, 
and southern Oregon, and is the distributing 
center for the 21 counties of northern California, 
Assessed property valuation, Dec. 31, 1925, was 
$150,650,518 (128,361,002., non-operative; $15,- 
285,720., operative), an increase of $47,706,631. 
over 1924, and $60,763,791. over 1920. 


Residential Features: Private residences pre- 
vail, most of them constructed during the past 
few years. The city is distinctive in appearance 
because of the extraordinary number of shade 
trees, flowers and lawns, Practically every 
home has its own vegetable garden. It has 
more than one thousand acres of parks. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Sacra- 
mento River on the west to 28th Street on 
the east; from I Street on the north to Y¥ 
Street on the south. Also a suburban section 
covering 6 blocks on 35th Street, known as ‘‘Oak 
Park,” which is well Supplied with retail 
stores. 


Trading Area: Sacramento is the natural 
headquarters for distribution and trading for 


420. Leading 


. the entire Sacramento region, which is com- 


posed of twenty-one counties of the Sacramento 
Valley. Intensive retail area extends over radius 
of 150 miles. Excellent transportation by 
train and auto stages—120- stages operating 
daily, in and out of the Union Stage Depot, 
over a network of paved highways and river 
passenger boats. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 6; meats, 7; 
fruits, 15; hardware, 3; sporting goods and 
radio, 1; stationers, 4; miscellaneous lines, 12. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 42; automobile accessories, 58; automobile 
tire agencies, 23; bakers, 27; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 54 (ehain, 2); con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 23; deli- 
catessen, 7; dressmakers, not available; drug- 
gists, 56 (chain, 9); dry goods, 20; department 
stores, 8; electrical supplies, 9; florists, 13: 
fruits, 20; furniture, 33; furriers, 9; garages 
(public), 79; at 296 (chain, 24); hardware, 
22; jewelry, ; meat markets, 67 (chain, 2); 
men’s furnishings, 23; men’s clothing, 44; mer- 
ehant tailors, 52: milliners, 13; opticians, 10; 
Photographers, 12; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 8: radio supplies, 15; 
restaurants (including hotels), 138 (chain, 3)3 


shoes, 28; sporting goods, 8; stationers, 10; 
women’s apparel, 20. | 
Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 122); 


(dentists, 80); (osteopaths, 20); street car 
service; gas, natural and artificial; number of 
meters, 20,000: electric current, alternating; 
number of wired houses, 24,000; number of auto- 
mobile registrations, 30,743; water, soft. 


See announcement page 22 
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SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF. 


(San Bernardino County) 


1920 Population, 18,721 (1926 est. 38,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 52,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Redlands (pop. 15,000): Colton (9,000); Rialto 
(2,500); Highland (1,500). 


Native Whites, 81%: Negroes, 4%: Foreign 
Born, 15%: Industrial Werkers, 55%; 


English 
Reading, 89%, j 
Schools: Public Grade, 27; High, 1: Junior 
College, 1; Junior High, 1; Parochial, 1; Num- 
ber of Pupils, 9,015. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1: Miscellaneous, 6. 


Banks: National, 4: State, 2: Total Re- 


_ sources (all banks), $13,283,000; Savings Bank 


Deposits Total, $11,267,544. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moying Pictures, 6; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
2. Total number of seats, 7,200. 


‘Location: Located in the heart of the South- 


_ ern California citrus area, 60 miles east of Los 
Angeles, on Santa Fe Ry., Union Pacific, and 


Southern Pacific Railroads. Wxcellent bus sery- 


= 


ice. Division points for the Santa Fe, Union 
Pacific, and Pacific Electric Lines, 


Principal Industries: Santa Fe railroad shops 
with monthly payroll of $1,500,000. Wholesale 
jobbing center for the interior of Southern Cali- 
fornia, citrus growing, packing, icing and ship- 
ping, deciduous fruits, hay, grain and produce, 
grapes, olives, etc. © 


Manufacturing Establishments: 38. Leading 
firms: Parker Iron Works, Hanford Iron Works, 
Gill Storage Battery Co. Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $15,000,000, 


Special Information: This city is the gate- 
way to Southern California from the east, and 
on the main highways of motor travel. Location 
of National Orange Show and entrance to the 
“Rim o’ the World’’ scenie region, which is 
dotted with resorts. 


Residential Features: Mostly bungalows and 
fine residences. Many fine apartment houses, 
section duplex structures, and bungalow courts 
growing. Houses being constructed at average 
cost from $4,500 to $6,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends on Third 
Street from B to K on about 10 blocks. On B 
Street from Second to Fifth, on D Street from 
Second to Fifth; on 4th Street from Arrowhead 
Avenue to F Street (three blocks), Court St. 
from D to F (two blocks), Mt. Vernon from 
Fourth to Seventh (3 blocks). There are five 
outlying retail business sections of the usual 
character as well as scattered neighborhood 
stores, 


Trading Area: Extends 40 miles southeast 
to Banning, seven miles east to East Highlands, 
17 miles west to Cucamonza, eight miles south 
to Grand Terrace, and Highgrove, and north to 
embrace many of the ‘‘desert’? communities— 
such as Victorville, ete.—the residents of which 
come in at least once or twice a month to 
do periodical buying. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 4; 
fruits, 5; hardware, 2; dry goods, 1; miscel- 
laneous lines, butter and creamery products, 3; 
ice cream, 3; drugs, 1; confectionery, 1: 
bakeries, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 21; commercial automobile agencies, 8; 
automobile accessories, 14; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 24; bakers, 10; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 41; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 12; delicatessen, 5; dressmakers, 45; 
druggists, 17; dry goods, 15; department stores, 
4; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 3; fruits, 32; 
furniture, 10; furriers, 2; garages (public), 21; 
grocers, 68 (chain, 6); hardware, 8; jewelry, 
7; meat markets, 20 (chain, 2); men’s furnish- 
ings, 12; men’s clothing, 18; merchant tailors, 
8; milliners, 9; opticians, 5; photographers, 6; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
6; vadio supplies, 3; restaurants (including 
hotels), 46; shoes, 12; sporting goods, 6; sta- 
tioners. 3; women’s apparel, 16. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 62 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 27; most pleasant months, all 
except January and February. Doctors (medi- 
eal, 40); (dentists, 21); (osteopaths, 12); street 
ear service; gas, natural and artificial; electric 
current, alternating; number of wired houses, 
7,500; number of automobiles registered, 3,300 in 
county; water, soft. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


(San Diego County) 

1920 Population, 74,683 (1926 Directory, 147,- 
985). 

City and Suburban Estimate, (1926) 182,000. 

Native Whites, 85%; Foreign Born, 15%; 
Industrial Workers, 20%; English Reading, 
98%; Families, 41,120. 

Schools: Public Grade, 82; High, 1: Junior 
High, 5; Parochial, 3; Number of Pupils, 27,- 
807, 


Churches: Baptist, 17; Christian Science, 11; 
Congregational, 13; Episcopal, 6; Hebrew, 2; 
Methodist, 18; Presbyterian, 9; Lutheran, 5; 


Roman Catholic, 14; Miscellaneous, 56. 


Banks: National, 3; State, 6; Total Savings 
Bank Deposits (Dec. 31, 1925), $69,047,368. 
Bank Clearings (1925), $666,509,356. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 21; 
Vaudeville, 1; Burlesque, 1; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total number of seats, 
21,455. 

Location: Nearest port of entry for trade with 
Orient, and through Panama Canal. Nearer to 
Chicago and east (via Panama Oanal), than 
other Pacific ports, Terminus of two trans- 
continental railways; Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe, and San Diego and Arizona (Southern 
Pacific). Port of call for a number of steam- 
ships lines. To nearest large city (Los Angeles, 


130 miles north), by railroad, 3% hours; by 
auto, 5 hours. 
Principal Industries; Fish canneries, (packs 


over 275,000 cases a year). 


Manufacturing Establishments: 350. Leading 
firms: Spreckles, Savage Tire Co., Cottonseed 
Oil Products Co., Salt Works, Olive Oil, Citrus 
Soap Co., Potter Radiator Corporation, San 
Diego Macaroni Factory, Shiffer Furniture Fac- 
tory. Total value of yearly output of factories 
estimated at $38,000,000. 


Special Information; Building permits for 
1925 largest in history of city amounting to 
$18,198,205. Home base of torpedo destroyers of 
the Pacific Coast, Naval Training Station, Marine 
Brigade Post, U. S. Naval Air Station and 
other naval projects. Naval payroll over $20,- 
000,000 a year. 


Residential Features: Has pure water. Balboa 
Park, the site of Panama-Calif. Exposition in 
1915, has an area of 1,400 acres and is situated 
in the center of the city. Average but nine 
days a year without some degree of sunshine. 
Mean annual temperature, 61 degrees. Eighty- 
eight miles of one of the best street railways 
in the U. S., situated on San Diego harbor, which 
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is completely landlocked, free of current, ac- 
Cessible for all types of vessels in all kinds of 
weather, The home of a great many retired 
wealthy easterners, 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from water 
front east for twelve blocks, and from water 
front north for about fifteen blocks. There are 
three outlying business sections, and _ several 
smaller neighborhood sections. 


Trading Area: Extends about 40 miles north 
and 40 miles east, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 7; meats, 8; 
fruits, 24; hardware, 2: miscellaneous lines, 11; 
confectioners, 7; druggists, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 46; commercial automobile agencies, 10; 
automobile accessories, 32; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 60; bakers, 91; cigar stores and stands 
(ineluding hotels), 1,100; confectioners, (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 83: delicatessen, 9; dress- 
makers, 125; druggists, 83; dry goods, 84; de- 
partment stores, 10; electrical supplies, 47; 
florists, 34: fruits, 43: furniture, 45; furriers, 
6; garages (public), 130; grocers, 450; hardware, 
35; jewelry, 60; meat markets, 91; men’s 
furnishings, 40; men’s clothing, 14; merchant 
tailors, 10; milliners, 25; opticians, 20; photo- 
graphers, 30; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments, 9; radio supplies, 15; restaurants 
(including hotels), 250: shoes, 30; sporting 


goods, 9; stationers, 8: women’s apparel, 15. 
Miscellaneous Data; Average temperature, 61 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 


twelve months, 9; most pleasant months, nearly 
all; Doctors (medieal, 200); (dentists, 90); 
(osteopaths, 21); street car service, (92 miles) ; 
gas, artificial; electric current, alternating and 
direct; number of wired houses, 41,120; water, 
hard, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


(San Francisco County) 


1910 U, S, Census, 416,912, 

1920 U. S, Census, 506,676. 

1923 Population, 670,000 (estimated). 

1925 Population, 695,000 (estimated). 

1926 Population, 706,391 (estimated). 

City and Suburban Estimate (1926) 1,311,000. 
Most important cities and towns in this area 
are: Vallejo (pop. 26,641): Oakland (253,700) ; 
Berkeley (66,209); San Jose (43,551); Alameda 
(28,806); Richmond (22,530). 

Native Whites, 69%; Negroes, 0.5%; Foreign 
Born, 27.7%: Industrial Workers, 39%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 88%: Families (1926 est.), 134,598. 
Nativity of Foreign Born (U. S. Census of 1920) 
Armenia 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 


Canada, other 
Central America 
Ozechoslovakia 
Denmark 
England .. 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Greece 


Treland . 
Italy 
Jugo-Slavia 
Mexico 


Portugal eT. ARMM ARG hie ee 
Rumania te onl SNe, tee 
Russia 

Scotland 4 
South America .....,... 
BD ade aie chine cvs Me CTL UI 
Sweden 
Syria} oes See Sfovajels 
ATOR on aaa etna. Lanne 
ALL Others guns Smit Ute 


Suburban and Farm Residents 


Within a radius of 50 miles practically all of 
the larger purchases of over one million people 
are made in San Francisco. The geography of 
California makes San Francisco the shopping 
center for the entire northern part of California, 
drawing from the rich San Joaquin, Sacra- 
mento and Santa Clara valleys, due to the fact 
that the southern part of California is prac- 
tically shut off by the Tethachapi Mountains, 

Schools: Public Grade, 112; High, 6: Paro- 
chial, and Private, 80; Number of Pupils 90,000. 
Total Number of Pupils, Public and Private, 


101,250. 
Churches: Baptist, 9; Christian Science, 11; 
Congregational, 11; Episcopal, 17; Hebrew, 12; 


Methodist, 27; Presbyterian, 26; Roman Catholic, 
50; Miscellaneous, 41. 


Banks: National, 4; State,'27; Capital Sur- 


plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $147,- 
859,937; Sayings Banks Deposits, $837,024,151.; 


Commercial Bank Deposits, $622,951, 625. ; 
Total Deposits (all banks), $1,459,875,776.; 
Total Resources (all banks), $1,694,497,247.; 


Total Bank Olearings (12 months, 1925), $9,- 
479,311,406; Average Yearly Total Retail Sales, 
$678,965,000 (1924). 


Theatres: Legitimate, 5; Moving Pietures, 85; 
Vaudeville, 6; Total number of seats, 72,692. 


Location: San Francisco is located on the 
northern end of the peninsula, at the mouth of 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers, and is 
bounded on the west by the Pacific Ocean, and 
on the east, and north, by San Francisco Bay. 
San Francisco is the western terminus for 3 
trans-continental railroads, namely: the Southern 
Pacific, Western Pacific, and Santa Fe, and is 
the principal point of call for over 100 trans- 
Pacific and inter-ocean steamship lines. To 
nearest large city: by trolley, 1% hour; by 


auto, %4 hour. 
12% hours; by auto, 


To Los 


‘ 


Angeles, 


26 hours, 


Principal Industries 


Number of establishments 


23 


by railroad. 


2.198 
60,095 
$69,418,000 


«+ $529,140,000 


Total Value Exports (1925) ...... $183,009,446 


Total Value Imports 


(1925) 


Total Value Building Permits (1925) 


Printing and publishing, 
Serving and canning, foundry 
ship-building, 


shipping, 


of furniture, boots 


and 


tanning, 
shoes, 


«.-. $197,226, 858 


$50,392,793 


meat packing, pre- 
and machine shops, 
manufacturing 
flour, 


coffee, 


glass, tobacco, lumber, bags, tinware, cleaning 


and polishing 
clothing. 


rice, 


men’s 


clothing, 


The principal industries of San Francisco for 
which statistics can be presented separately ar- 
ranged in the order of the value of product: 


Number Aver. 
of No. of 
Estab- Wage 
lishments. Earners 
All Industries .... 2,090 43,638 
Printing deleceeie) | 203 3,270 
Coffee and Spices .. 20 478 
Meat Packing .,.. 19 529 
OlOCHIN Sti) ae eects : 83 3,102 
Noundrys se pais i LSS 2,433 
Bread and Bakery 164 2,036 
BGEHICNTG,” ee acta seat 69 1,925 
Uinww are: d4 Cares 6 nae le Grp 
Bags, other 
than paper ...... 6 445 
Lumber ...... Behe, 38 1,018 
Confectionery 54 1,211 
Canning and 
Preserving ...... Ke 807 
BUCter ysis, cso ewe 10 236 
Dlectric: Machinery , 40 862 
Structural and 
Ornamental Iron . 31 680 
Millinery and 
Laces oie nie oes 31 1,223 
Rice Cleaning 
and Polishing ., 9 142 
ROM AO eer cece s 6 108 
Chocolate and 
COCOA es Pe ewe 4 223 
Food Preparations 39 399 
Boxes, paper 
and other ...... 19 749 
we SI Sie cra ey, eke: 10 187 
Hedther | es 7 433 
Lithographing .... 12 607 
Mattresses and 
Bed Springs 22 429 
Pickles and 
Deities Nt ee 12 363 
Copper, Tin and 
Sheet Tron. 26.30. 62 593 
Motor Vehicle 
Bodies and Parts 53 486 
Cooperage .....,.. 8 246 
Boots and Shoes 5 445 
Beveragesi 33)... . i 16 215 
Knit Goods ...... 8 439 
Brass and Bronze ., 16 309 
Iee Cream and 
Water Ices ..... 6 134 
Boxes (wood) ..... 6 343 
Patent Medicines .. 20 187 
Sausages ....... A 27 163 
Furs Goodsio0) 5 22 203 
Jewelry nih. kod 42 186 
Chemicals ......... 8 138 
Flavoring 
SYTEDS Oe Sly see 4 7 72 
Marble, Slate and 
Stone ei hia oP: 10 275 
Gas (and Electric 
Pixtures)e. 2/F5 ey 9 188 
Bookbinding .....,. 17 216 
BtOVES or. ahi dsathta el 4 6 152 
Value of 
Product 
San 
Francisco 
All Industries ....... $416,317,535 
PR iris ENCED Fee 31.833,132 
Coffee and Spices .... 23,870,186 
Meat Packing ...:.. 20,451,709 
Olot eine iis vere ices ; 16,027,138 
Woundey ee 4 14,704,193 
Bread and Bakery .. 14,357,937 
Furniture? O28 eo. 8 13,009,786 
TinwWareshameseceas oe. 10,923,870 
Bags, other than paper 7,895,209 
Ltn bert he vecs nS whee he 7,357,907 


Confectionery ........ 
Canning and 
Preserving 
Butcer ee eee ros 
Electrie Machinery 
Structural and 
Ornamental Iron .. 
Millinery and Laces 
Rice Cleaning 
and Polishing 
Wious SoA ee 
Chocolate and Cocoa 
Food Preparations .... 
Boxes, paper 
and other 
Paints 


Jellies 
Copper, Tin and 

Sheet Iron ..../... 
Motor Vehicle Bodies 

and Parts 
Cooperase’ se yh ay oe 
Boots and Shoes 
Beverages 
Knit Goods .......... 
Brass and Pronze .... 
Ice Cream and 

Water n TCes Ti.) haus 
Boxes (wood) ........ 
Patent Medicines 
Sausages ........ é dgis 
Bur Goodstyrs< ose wnee 


6,882,225 


6,774,352 
6,509,580 
5,287,936 


993,619 
-350,590 
-255,880 
032,212 
,972,868 
796,348 


2. 
2 
2 
2. 
B 
1 

1,770,113 
1,742,444 
1,682,899 


1,689,075 
1,575,519 


Continued on page 24 


Wages 


$61,376,028 
5,863,399 
682,194 
889,061 
3,519,129 
3,891,891 
3,198,572 
3,068,581 
1,451,372 


411,335 
1,870,908 
1,162,541 


640,321 
283,301 
1,069,012 


1,081,431 
1,200,095 


199,866 
161,999 


269,796 
495,427 


836,299 
239,788 
594,735 
991,297 


591,096 
833,255 
1,004,847 


803,210 
397,102 
488,826 
399,648 
429,711 
526,725 


215,899 
363,372 
205,621 
249,422 
341,158 
301,303 
217,078 


76,234 
416,761 


women's — 
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CALIFORNIA (Cont'd) 


San Francisco (cont’d) 


Special Information: Financial center of the 
West. Principal port of the West. Outlet of the 
products of the Sacramento and San Joaquin Val- 
leys, and the western and central Rocky Moun- 
tain states. Jobbing center for northern and 
central California. Western terminus for three 
transcontinental railroads. In San Francisco 
there are many branch offices of firms doing an 
international business. There are over 500 San 
Francisco concerns that maintain branches in 
other Pacific Coast cities. 


Residential Features: There are homes of 
every description, from the modest cottage of 
the workman, to the city chateau of the million- 
aire. The fact that San Francisco is a city of 
hills and valleys lends to the general effect, in 
the residence district, an appearance of neat- 
ness, refinement, and beauty. Both the apart- 
ment house, and the bungalow type are well 
represented and have been brought to a point 
of high development. 

Retail Shopping Section: Hxtends from Mar- 
ket and Kearney Sts. to Market and Tenth 
Sts. and the district bounded by Market, 
Kearney, Sutter, and Mason. There are many 
outlying buying districts, and several smaller 
neighborhood sections. ‘These outlying districts 


are: Fillmore St., 15 blocks; Clement St., 12 
blocks; Mission St., 16 blocks; Polk St., 10 
blocks; Geary St., 9 _ blocks. Also Union, 
Haight, Divisadero, Cortland, 24th Sts. and 
Ocean Ave, These, with other streets and 
avenues make, approximately, 145 blocks of 


outlying retail shopping districts, in addition 
to the downtown section, with some 4,500 re- 
tail establishments. Due to the tremendous com- 
muting and outside population shopping in San 
Francisco the district is extremely large for a 
town of its size. Because of its even tempera- 
ture San Francisco affords an all-year market 
for many otherwise unseasonable goods, ‘There 
is, of course, a ‘‘main shopping district,’’ and an 
immense number of outlying, or neighboring dis- 
tricts. Market Street is the ‘‘big’’ street. It is 
120 feet from building line to building line, and 
is said to be the only ‘‘Main Street’’ where 
four lines of street car tracks are laid, and all 
of them used simultaneously. Geary Street, 
Post Street, Powell Street, Stockton Street, 
Grant Avenue and O'Farrell Street are impor- 
tant retail streets, all running into Market 
Street. Grant Avenue, just off Market, is a 
very highclass shopping street. Further up is 
the section in. which the important Chinese 
stores are. It is the main artery of China- 
town, a part of the city that, apart from being 
picturesque and interesting, is important com- 
mercially. 


Trading Area: San Francisco is the distributing 
point on the Pacific Coast. In a wholesale way, 


San Francisco reaches into all the Pacific 
Coast states, and into Arizona, New Mexico, 
Utah, and parts of Idaho and Montana, There 


are many branch offices of firms doing an inter- 
national business, and over 500 San Francisco 
eoncerns that maintain branches in other Paci- 
fic Coast cities, San Francisco’s retail trade 
zone may be roughly estimated within a fifty- 
mile radius, and the bulk of the populations 
within this territory consider San Francisco their 
retail shopping center. Intermittent business is 
secured from people living within this radius by 
fine trolley, bus and ferry services. Twenty- 
one interurban lines and railroads, together with 
California’s remarkable auto highways, link this 
high purchasing area to the business district of 
San Francisco. 

Wholesale Houses: Grocers, 15; meats, 
fruits, 30; hardware, 30; dry goods, 19. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 147; commercial auto agencies, 48; auto- 
mobile accessories, 129; automobile tire agencies, 
141; bakers, 250; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 430 (chain, 79); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 245; licatessen, 165; 
dressmakers, 65; druggists, 345 (chain, 68); 
dry goods, 172; department stores, 7; electri- 
eal supplies, 96; florists, 142; fruits, 188; furni- 


19; 


ture, 107; furriers, 97; garages (public), 256; 
grocers, 2,460 (chain, 207); hardware, 162; 
jewelry, 120; meat markets, 450 (chain, 11); 
men’s furnishings, 72; men’s clothing, 216; 
milliners, 150; opticians, 46; photographers, 
70; pianos (and miscellaneous musical in- 
struments), 40; radio supplies, 1385; restau- 
rants (including hotels), 2,740 (chain, 82); 
- shoes, 113; sporting goods, 45; stationers, 90; 


women’s apparel, 475. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 56 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 70; most pleasant months, April, 
May, September, and October. Doctors (medi- 
eal, 952); (dentists, 812); (osteopaths, 38); 
street’ car service; gas, artificial; number of 
“meters, 162,861; electric current, alternating 
and direct; number of wired houses, 105,- 
672; water, hard. 


See announcement page 25 


SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


(Santa Clara County) 


1920 Population, City, 39,642. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 
Clara County 100,676). 

Native Whites, 75%; Foreign Born, 25%; 
English Reading, 86%; Families, City 120,000, 
County, 26,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, Day, 1,200; 
Evenings, 1,000; Junior High, 400; Number of 
Pupils, 2,600. 

Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, HB 
Methodist, 11; Presbyterian, 3; Roman Catholic, 
9; Miscellaneous, 19. 


55,000 (Santa 


Banks: National, 1; State, 5; Total Resources 
(all banks), $46,295,667 (2 branches of San 
Francisco Banks); Total Deposits (all banks), 
$37,655,498; Total Bank Clearings (12 months, 
1925), $148,791,437. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Vaudeville, 1. Total number of seats, 6,000. 
Location: Fifty miles south of San Francisco, 


on main line of Southern Pacific Ry., Western 
Pacifie branch line to Oakland. Also old Central 
Pacific line to Oakland. Ten miles to tidewater 
at head of San Francisco Bay. An _ interior 
valley running sixty miles back from the bay— 
width twenty miles. 


Principal Industries; Fruit, farm products, 
canneries, live stock. Produces 150,000,000 
pounds of prunes annually. Produces 450,000 


tons of fruits, nuts, and vegetables. Acreage: 
cereals, 61,670; vegetables, 15,930; fruits, nuts, 
and berries, 121,203 acres. Produces one half 
of the dried prunes of the world. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 73. (Hmploy- 
ing 3,717 people—17,000 employed in Santa Clara 
County). California Fruit Canners Association, 
California Co-Operative Canneries, Central Cali- 
fornia Canneries, Richmond, Chase C©o., Pratt- 
Lowe Co., J. H. Flickeringer Co., Shaw Family, 
Ine., Libby, McNeil & Libby, Virden Packing 
Co., Greco Ganning Co., Biseeglia Oanning Co., 
and others. Canning one third the entire canned 
fruit output of California. Also California 
Prune and Apricot Growers’ Association. Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated at 
$50,000,000. 


Special Information: San Jose is the chief 
and central city of the Santa Clara Valley, a 
wonderfully rich and productive locality. The 
surrounding towns and country are inhabited by 
the same high class of people similar to those 
living in town. 

Residential Features: The country is peculiarly 
adapted to the bungalow type of houses. Most 
of them are one, and a few two-family houses. 
All private homes; only a few apartment houses, 


Retail Shopping Section: Two blocks on St. 
John St.; 20 on Santa Clara; 5 on San Fernando; 
3 on Post; 2 on San Antone; 2 on San Carlos. 
Crosstown; 4 blocks on Market; 7 on First; 3 
on Second; and 2 on Third. Shopping center is 
Santa Clara and First Sts. A very compact 
section, 

Trading Area: Includes the entire Santa Clara 
Valley and the towns and country within a 
thirty-mile radius of San Jose. This valley 
is cut off from other communities on three 
sides by mountain ranges, and on the north by 
San Francisco Bay. The entire valley, city, 
towns, and. country is served by automobile 
and bicycle carrier every day in all seasons, 
and the people trade in San Jose stores almost 
exclusively. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 1; canneries, 34. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 60; automobile accessories, 3; automobile 
tire agencies, 25; bakers, 28; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 38 (chain, 2); con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 23; deli- 
catessen, 12; druggists, 25 (chain, 1); dry goods, 
2; department stores, 6; electrical supplies, ‘18; 
florists, 9; fruits, 7; furniture, 21; furriers, 1; 
garages (public), 40; grocers, 144 (chain 8); 
hardware, 9; jewelry, 14; meat markets, 49; 
men’s furnishings, 12; men’s clothing, 10; mer- 
ehant tailors, 13; milliners, 16; opticians, 12; 
photographers, 11; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 11; radio supplies, 6; 
restaurants (including hotels), 74 (chain, 1); 
shoes, 18; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 8; 
women’s apparel, 4. 

Miscellanegus Data: Street car service; gas, 
artificial; number of meters, 15,180; electric 
current, alternating; number of wired houses, 14,- 
811; water, hard. 


2; meats, 1; 


SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIF. 


(San Luis Obispo County) 


1920 Population, 5,895 (1925, est. 8,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 12,000. 

Native Whites, 85%; Foreign Born, 15%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 20%; English Reading, 90%; 
Families, 2,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Parochial, 
2; Number of Pupils, 2,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic Mission, 1; 
Miscellaneous, 2. i 


Banks: State, 3; Total Resources, $8,000,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, ali Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 2. Total number of seats, 3,000. 


Location: Fifteen miles from Pacific Ocean, 
midway between Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, So. Pac. R.Rs., and Pacific Coast Rail- 
road, Steamships (Via Fort San Luis) to all 
coast points and bus and stage to all California. 
Main highway from Mexico to Canada. To 
apes large city, by railroad, 9 hours; by auto, 
9 hours. 


Principal Industries: Building brick, foundry 
products, insulating bricks, canned goods, meat 
products, dolls, toys, creamery products, quick- 
silver, soda, cedar blocks, dairying, diatomace- 


ous earth, railroad shops, printing, iron ore, 
fisheries, electric signs, 
Manufacturing Establishments: 389. Leading 


firms: Golden State Milk Products Co., Los An- 
geles Creamery, Swift & Co., Southern Pacific 
division point; Pacific Coast R.R. headquarters, 
San Luis Brick Co., Union Oil Co., pipe line 
and storage; Incello Brick Co. Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at $35,- 
000,000. 


Special Information: Being midway between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, 250 miles from 
each, makes this city a center of population for 
the larger part of this area. Rail, water and 
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highway transportation. Big wholesale center, 
Shipping point for Orient through Port San 
Luis, which is one of the largest oil shipping 
ports in the country. 


Residential Features: Practically one-family 
houses. No tenements. City is situated in a 
valley surrounded by hills on which homes are 
scattered, Private homes predominate. Aver- 
age value, $5,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from city 
limits to Higuera St. to Morro St. and city 
limits on Monterey St. to Chorro St., Morro and 
Chorro and Garden and Osos are all in shopping 
center. Small outlying shopping region around 
the So. Pac. station and yards, with usual run 
of small shops and groceries in the residential 
section. 


‘Trading Area: The trading area of San Luis 
Obispo can be divided into three distinct sec- 
tions: (1st) city and suburbs, (2d) intermediate 
county, (8) extends 80 miles, Buyers in this 
territory depend on the city for 75% of their 
goods. Excellent bus and stage lines and 85% 
owning automobiles makes this city the center 
of the county trade. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 4; 
fruits, 1; hardware, 3; miscellaneous lines, con- 
fectioners, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 13 commercial auto agencies, 1; automo- 
bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 
17; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 17 (chain, 2); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 8; delicatessen, 1; dress- 
makers, 14; druggists, 7 (chain, 1); dry goods, 
4; department stores, 4; electrical supplies, 2; 
florists, 2; fruits, 5; furniture, 3; garages (pub- 
lic), 14; grocers, 28; hardware, 4; jewelry, 4; 
meat markets, 6; men’s furnishings, 5; men’s 
clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 3; 
opticians, 3; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 


plies, 6; restaurants (including hotels), 19; 
shoes, 6; sporting goods, 7; stationers, 4; 
women’s apparel, 11. 

Miscellaneous Data; Average temperature, 69 


degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 40; most pleasant months, all but De- 
cember and January (rainy); doctors (medical, 
18); (dentists, 8); (osteopaths, 2); number of 
wired houses, 1,800; gas, natural; electric cur- 
rent, alternating and direct; water, soft. 


SAN MATEO, CALIF. 


(San Mateo County) 


1920 Population, 5,979 (1925 city census, 
10,486). 


City and Suburban Estimate, (1926) 3,500. 


Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 2%; 
Born, 23%; Industrial Workers, 2%; 
Reading, 90%; Families, 2,460. 


Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, Day, 1,200, 


Foreign 
English 


Evenings, 1,000; Junior High, College, 400; 
Number of Pupils, 2,600. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, A 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, dd; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Oatholic,. 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 1. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Bank of Italy, 


1; Total Resources (all banks), $4,879,622; Sav- 
ings Bank Deposits Total, $4,190,795. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
1; Total number of seats, 2,100. 


Location: On Southern Pacific R. R., with 
sixty trains daily. Thirty minutes from San 
Francisco. Electric cars run into city at inter- 


vals of 10 minutes. To nearest larger city by 
railroad, % hour; by trolley, 1 hour; by auto, 
40 minutes. 


Principal Industries: Bottling works, feed and 


fuel, shoes, nursery stock, salt works, planing 
mills (2), creameries (3), auto tops, Italian 
paste. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Highland Bottling Works, Leslie Salt Works, 
San Mateo Feed & Fuel Co., Planing Mills (2), 
Creameries (3), San Mateo Nursery, Western 
Auto Top Co., Raviola Factory, About 230 
people employed. 


Residential Features: San Mateo is a city 
of beautiful homes of business men who work 
in San Francisco, it being but 80 minutes’ ride 
by train to the city of San Francisco. It has 
doubled its population in the last five years, 


and is making rapid strides in building up 
its business section, as well as many new 
homes. The climate is its principal asset. 


Retail Shopping Section: On Baldwin, 2 
blocks; Railroad, 2 blocks; First, 3 blocks; San 
Mateo Drive, 2 blocks; Third, 4 blocks; Fourth, 
2 blocks; A, 2 blocks; B, 5 blocks; Main, 1 
block. 


Trading Area: People come to shop from as 
far as fifteen miles north, south, and west. 


Wholesale Houses: 
Mateo Tobacco Co. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial automobile agencies, 6; 
automobile accessories, 2; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 4; bakers, 3; total cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 16 (chain, 1); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 5; delicatessen, 3; 
dressmakers, 10; total druggists, 4 (chain, 1); 
dry goods, 3; department stores, 2; electrical 
supplies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 5; furniture, 3; 
garages (public), 4; grocers, 10 (chain, 4); 
hardware, 2; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 5; 
men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 2; mer- 
chant tailors, 3; milliners, 3; opticians, 2; photo- 
graphers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 2; radio supplies, 5; restaurants 


Miscellaneous Lines: San 


(including hotels), 12 (chain, 
sporting goods, 2; stationers, 
parel, 4. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 65 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelye months, 70; most pleasant months, Aug., 
September, October. Doctors (medical, 11); 
(dentists, 3); (osteopaths, 1); street car service; 
gas, artificial; electric current, alternating; 
water, medium, soft. § 
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SAN PEDRO, CALIF. 


(Los Angeles County) 


1920 Population, 15,000 (1926 est. 43,484). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 65,000. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: Tor- 
rance (pop. 5,000); Lomita (5,000); Wilming- 
ton (12,000); Harbor City (3,000). f 

Native Whites, 60%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 38%; Industrial Workers, 35%; English 
Reading, 80%; Families, 4,270 estimate; 1926 
est. 11,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 1; Special, 
1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 11,642. 


Churches; Baptist, 4; Obristian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 3; 
Presbyterian, 2; Roman Oatholic, 3; Miscel- 
laneous, 14. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Branch Banks, 
7. Total Resources (all banks), $1,216,187,- 
134.61.; Savings Bank Deposits ‘otal (all 
banks), $13,250. Total Deposits (all banks), 
$12,000,000. (approx.); Total Bank Clearings 
(all banks), (Jan. 1, to July 1, 1926), $22,- 
228,405.74. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
2. Total number of seats, 4,620. 


Location: San Pedro is located 450 miles 
south of San Francisco on San Pedro Bay, and 
is the principal port of call in southern Cali- 
fornia for 51 foreign, intercoastal, and coast- 
wise steamship lines. It is the shipping, lum- 
ber, shipbuilding, oil refining and fish canning 
ceiter of southern Oalifornia. To nearest large 
city, by trolley, 25 minutes; by auto, 20 min- 
utes. 


Principal Industries: The 24 miles of wharves 
furnish berths for steamship lines which employ 
from 3,000 to 6,000 freight handlers and long- 
shoremen, San Pedro has 7 wholesale lumber 
yards, 14 fish canneries, 6 oil refineries, em- 
ploying hundreds of men, and supply cargoes for. 
a large fleet of foreign and domestic tankers. 
Also shipbuilding, canning, oil wells, tools, 
finished lumber, tile and brick, tent and awnings, 
dredging machinery. 


_ Manufacturing Establishments; 23. Leading 
firms: Standard Oil Co,, Shell Oil Co., General 


Petroleum Co., Associated Oil Co., Pan Ameri- — 


can Refining Co., Union Oil Refining Co., Van 
Camp Sea Food Co., Regon Forge & Tool Co. 


Special Information: The drill grounds of the 
battle fleet of the United States Navy are lo- 
cated off San Pedro, and 11 dreadnoughts with 
15,000 men and officers can be sheltered behind 
the Government breakwater. Fort McArthur 
is also located at San Pedro, which is the home 
of many officers and men of the army and navy. 
A $750,000. Army and Navy Y. M. C. ‘A. has 
just been completed, also a $500,000. golf links 
and country club. 


Residential Features; Beautiful one and two- 
family homes. Many handsome suburban villas 
on Palos Verdes Hills nearby. 


Retail Shopping Section: The principal shop- 
ping center of San Pedro lies along Sixth Street 
for 4 blocks; Seventh Street, 3 blocks; Beacon 
Street, 3 blocks; Front Street, 2 blocks. There 
are alsO many scattered neighborhood stores 
along Pacific Avenue for a distance of 25 blocks 
and also on other streets. | 


Trading ‘Area: The following towns and 
vicinity are tributary to San Pedro, and in- 
cluded in the retail trading area: Wilmington, 
Torrance, Lomita, Harbor City, Redondo Beach, 


Terminal Island and Hast San Pedro, Wilming- 
ton is an industrial and shipping center of 
growing importance, while Torrance, in addi- 


tion to being a manufacturing city, is in the 
eenter of an oil producing district of impor- 
tance. Lomita is also an important oil produc- 
ing center and also the center of a large truck 
farming and fruit growing section. Harbor 
City is a suburban town whose residents are 
mostly employed in San Pedro, East San 
Pedro and Terminal Island are supported by 
fishing, lumber and shipbuilding. Hundreds of 
acres of land to the west of San Pedro are in 
the frostless belt, and leased for growing early 
vegetables that are the first to reach the mar- 
kets in southern California. . 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 2; hardware, 2; 
poultry, 2; confectionery, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; commercial automobile agencies, 4; 
automobile accessories, 5; bakers, 10;° cigar 
stores and stands (including hotels), 19; con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 30; delica- 
tessen, 8; dressmakers, 20; druggists, 10 (chain, 
2)5 dry goods, 10; department stores, 7; elec- 
trical supplies, 9; florists, 21; fruits, 21; furni- 
ture, 14; garages (public), 11; grocers, 92 (chain, 
1); hardware, 9; jewelry, 12; meat markets, 
35 (chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 22; men’s 
clothing, 9; merchant tailors, 12; milliners, 8: 
opticians, 6; photographers, 7; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 10; radio sup- 
plies, 6; restaurants (including hotels), 35; 
shoes, 21; sporting goods, 5; stationers, 23; 
women’s apparel, 5. j 7 
_ Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 66 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 22; most pleasant months, April, 
May, June, September, October, November. Doc- _ 
tors (medical, 36); (dentist, 17); (osteopaths, 
7); street car service; number of automobile 
registrations, 12,000; gas, natural; number of 
meters, 9,663; electric current, alternating; — 


1; meats, 2; 
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Charting the newspaper preference 


An influence of real importance to all business men is apparent 
in the above chart. It is the very definite trend of public opinion. 
It is the preference of men and women buyers—of exuberant 
youth and mature judgment—as expressed in the newspaper they 
read. 


In his own business the wise manufacturer or merchant thor- 
oughly understands the fact that -occasional fluctuations which 
affect his sales are merely the outcome of temporary conditions. 
As such, their importance in the world of food, shoes, clothing 
or newspapers is slight. 


Of vital importance, however, is the nine-year record of San 
Francisco newspaper growth. During that period the great Sun- 
day Examiner has increased the number of its reader-buyers three 
and one-half times more than has its only Sunday competitor. 


The Sunday Examiner excess over the Sunday Chronicle, for 
the newspaper year ending Sept. 30, 1926, was 196,000 reader- 
buyers. 


of the San Francisco buying public, 


During the nine-year period the Daily Examiner reader-buyer 
increase was more than twice the daily tmcrease of all other 
San Francisco newspapers combined. 

Daily Examiner excess over Daily Chronicle, for the newspaper 
year ending Sept. 30, 1926, was 83,000; over the Call, 68,000; 
over the Bulletin, 105,000; over the Daily News, 102,000. 


This remarkable record of steady growth in a newspaper selling 
for 5 cents on week days and 10 cents on Sundays is based en- 
tirely upon the confidence each individual reader feels in the news, 
features and advertising of The Examiner. Neither special con- 
cessions nor combinations with other newspapers have been made. 


When to these records is added that of the last six months, in 
which The Examiner also led in reader increase by a wide margin, 
its tremendous and growing influence on buying activity is plainly 
evident. 


As the sales charts of the Merchant or Manufacturer are the 
sound basis for present or future sales plans, so the above chart 
will prove equally sound as the basis for present and future adver- 
tising plans. 


The Examiner offers to advertisers the largest circulation in the City of San Francisco; the 
largest circulation in the San Franciso Retail Trading Radius of 50 miles; and the largest 
circulation in Central and Northern California. 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 
There is NO Substitute For Circulation 
W. H. WILSON 


Hearst Bldg., Chicago 
Western Representative 


W. W. CHEW 
285 Madison Ave., New York 
Eastern Representative 


CONGER-MOODY 
Higgins Bldg., Los Angeles 
Los Angeles Representative 
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| CALIFORNIA (Cont'd) | 


SANTA ANA, CALIF. 


(Orange County) 


1920 Population, 15,485 (1926 est. 31,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 62,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Garden Grove, Orange, Costa Mesa, Balboa, 
Newport. 

Native Whites, 81.6%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, White 16.04%; English Reading, 95%; 
Families, 8,000. 

Schools: Junior College, 1; Public Grade, 10; 
High, 1; Junior High, 2; Parochial, 1; Number 
of Pupils, 6,723. 

“Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 3; Roman Catholic, 
3; Miscellaneous, 15. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 4; Total Resources 
(5 banks), $19,074,666.44; Savings Deposits Total 
$5,650,660.15; Total Deposits (all banks), $16,- 
128,673.64. 

Theatres: 


Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Vaudeville, 3; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums), 2. 
Total number of seats, 6,640. 


Location: Ten miles from Newport Bay, 23 
miles to Los Angeles Harbor. Served by two 
transcontinental railroads, the A. T. & S. Fe 
R.R., and the Southern Pacific R.R. In addition, 
the Pacific Blectric Railway serves Santa Ana 
and connects it with 53 cities in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Bus service to practically all cities on 
Pacific Coast from Vancouver, B. C., on north, 
to Mexican Border on south. To nearest large 
city, by railroad, 1 hour, 21 minutes; by trolley, 
1% hours; by auto, 14% hours, 

Principal Industries: Food canneries, textiles, 
lumber products, glass, sugar beets, citrus pack- 
ing, rose growing, walnut packing, machinery 
and tools. 

Manufacturing establishments: 56. Leading 
firms: Taylor’s Cannery, California Packing Cor- 
poration, Santa Ana Cabinet Works, Santa Ana 
Iron Works, Kinslow Foundry and Machine Shop, 


Dixon Pump Works, Simons-Skidmore Company 
(tools), Vincent Mfg. Company, Amling Bros. 
(roses), Santa Ana Ice Company, Standard 


American Glass Company, Ulmer Machinery Cor- 
poration, Barr Lumber Company. ‘Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at $7,- 
106,700. 


Special Information: The per capita assessed 
wealth of the county is $4,149.17. Deposits of 
Orange County banks claimed to equal those 
of any other county in the country, according 
to its character,—as stated by latest Bankers’ 
Directory. Ratio of automobiles, 1, to 2.14% of 
the population of the city. 


Retail Shopping Section: Fourth Street ex- 
tends to French Street, on east; to Van Ness, 
on West, 8*blocks. Parallel is 5th Street, Main 
Street, Washington, north to Ist Street on south, 
12 blocks. Parallel to Main Street are Bush, 
Sycamore, and Broadway, extending two blocks 
north, and three blocks south of 4th Street. 
Outlying districts: Hast End on 4th, from Minter 
to Santa Fe Streets, 6 blocks; West End on 
4th from Bristol to Artesia, 5 blocks. South 
Main Street: Richland Avenue to Edinger Street, 
8 blocks, 


Trading Area: 12 miles north, 10 miles south, 
12 miles west, and 25 miles east. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 1; 
general lines, 1; fruits, 38; hardware, 1; mis- 
cellaneous lines, 3 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 29; commercial automobile agencies, 13; 
automobile accessories, 13; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 24; bakers, 15; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 20; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 20; delicatessen, 3; dress- 
makers, 40; druggists, 20; dry goods, 13; depart- 
ment stores, 7; electrical supplies, 11; florists, 
7; fruits, 24; furniture, 15; furriers (none ex- 
clusively); garages (public), 16; grocers, 100 
(chain, 5); hardware, 6; jewelry, 11; meat mar- 
kets, 20 (chain, 5); men’s furnishings, 5; men’s 
clothing, 7; merchant tailors, 5; milliners, 10; 
opticians, 7; photographers, 7; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 11; radio sup- 
plies 8; restaurants (including hotels), 44; 
shoes, 20; sporting goods, 7; stationers, 3; 
Women’s apparel, 8. 

Miscellaneous Data: 
degrees; average 
twelve months, 


Average temperature, 63 
number of rainy ditys per 
35; most pleasant months. 
nearly all. Doctors (medical, 45); (deatists, 
20); (osteopaths, 6); street car service; 78 
natural; electric current, alternating; 
of wired houses, 7,494; water, hard. 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 


(Santa Barbara County) 


1920 Population, 19,441 (1926, est. 34,509), 
City and Suburban Estimate, 65,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 3,300. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episeopal, 2; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 3; Miscel- 
laneous, 18. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 3; Total Resources 
(est.), (all banks), $22,000,000; Savings Bank 
Deposits Total, $16,000,000. Claimed to be 
among highest deposits per capita of any city 
of equal size in the United States, excepting 
such as include county banks’ deposits in their 
ratio. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
2. 


number 


Location; Santa Barbara lies in a little yal- 
ley, with the city extending down from the 


“ 


. Ship lines, 
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hills to the seashore. It is on the Southern 
Pacific Ry. (100 miles from Los Angeles) and 
is served also by the Pickwick stage lines, over 
well-paved roads, and the White Flyer steam- 
To nearest large city, by railroad, 
1 hour; by auto, 1 hour. 


Principal Industries: 
mer and winter, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 9. Leading 
firms; Unit Brick & Tile Co., Boyd Lumber Co,, 
Santa Barbara Radiator & Fender ©o., Angula 
Tile Co., Channel City Construction Co., B. J. 
Vacher Sprinkler Co., Ambrose Lumber Co., Puri- 
tan Ice Co., Veronica Springs Company (medi- 
cinal water), Velvet Ice Cream Company, Ord 
Iee Company, Santa Barbara Ice Company, Ervin 
Mattress & Rug Works, Union Mill & Lumber 
Co,, Santa Barbara Lumber Co. 


Special Information: Location and climate 
make it an ideal living place. Noted for its 
educational and recreational features and cul- 
tural environment. 


Residential Features: Magnificent estates in 
millionaire district. Many beautiful homes and 
famous hotels—The Samarkand, El Mirasol, Pl 
Encanto, The Miramas, 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from beach 
to Fourteen Hundred block on State Street, 
which is the main business district (now com- 
pletely rebuilt in latest ‘‘Santa Barbara’’ style 
of architecture), Ortega, Canon Perdido, Carillo, 
“Figueroa and Victoria Streets, cross State 
Street and have many unique shops and other 
business houses. The business section of these 
5 cross streets comprises about two blocks 
each. 


Trading Area: About twenty-five miles. This 
being a tourist city trade-is derived from all 
parts of the state. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; commercial automobile agencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 14; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 18; bakers, 11 (wholesale, 3); cigar stores 
and stands (including hotels), 16 (chain, 1); 
confectioners (including hotel stands), 20: deli- 
catessen, 4; dressmakers, 29; druggists, 14; dry 
goods, 5; department stores, 3; electrical sup- 
plies, 12; florists, 4; fruits, 8; furniture, 13; 
garages (public), 15; grocers, 102; hardware, 
5; jewelry, 10; meat markets, 10; men’s furnish- 
ings, 6; men’s clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 17; 
milliners, 11; opticians, 10; photographers, 10; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
4; radio supplies, 2; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 46; shoes, 12; sporting goods, 5; stationers, 
6; women’s apparel, 14, 


Miscellaneous Data: 


Resort city, both sum- 


Groceries, 2;: meats, 2; 


Most pleasant months, 
June to October, inclusive. Doctors (medical, 
39); (dentists, 29); (osteopaths, 7); street car 
service; gas, natural and artificial; electric cur- 
rent, alternating; water, hard. : 


SANTA CRUZ, CALIF. 


(Santa Cruz County) 


1920 Population, 10,917 (1926 est., 17,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: 
Davenport (pop. 500); Capitola (500); Boulder 
Creek (500); Aptos (500); Soquel (400); Ben 
Leonard (400); Felton (300). 

Native Whites, 81 6/10%: Negroes, 3/10%; 
Foreign Born, 18-1/10%; English Reading, 91%; 
Families, 3,491. 


Schools: Grammar, 7; High, 1; Parochial, 1; 
Total Number of Pupils, 2,657. 

Churches: 16. 

Banks: 7; Total Resources, $9,800,000. 


Theatres: 4; Total number of seats, 4,000. 


Location: On Bay of Monterey, 80 miles south 
of San Francisco. 


Principal Industries: Cement, lumber, leather, 
ice, soap, fish canneries, chickens (second in 
state), bulbs, tourist trade. 


Residential Features: Mostly one- and two- 
family houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: About three-quarters 
of a mile in the heart of the city. 


Trading Area: Radius of 15 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; 
eonfectionery, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial automobile agencies, 7; 
automobile accessories, 20; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 20; bakers, 12; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 8; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 5; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 
10; druggists, 7; dry goods, 6; department stores, 
2; electrical stpplies, 5; florists, 4; fruits, 3; 
furniture, 5; garages (public), 13; grocers, 38; 
hardware, %; jewelry, 4; meat market, 9: men’s 
fursishings, 6; men’s clothing, 6; merchant 
tailors, 5; milliners, 4: opticians, 2; photo- 
graphers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 3; radio supplies, 2; restaurants 
(including hotels), 11; shoes, 4; sporting. goods, 
8; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 4. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 15); 
(dentists, 15); (osteopaths, 3); bus service; gas, 
artificial; number of meters, 3,651; electrie cur- 
rent, alternating; number of wired houses, 6,250; 
water, medium. 


SANTA MARIA, CALIF. 


(Santa Barbara County) 

1920 Populetion, 3,943. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 12,000. 

Native Whites, 60%; Negroes, 1%; 
Born, 39%; Industrial Workers, 30%; 
Reading, 90%; Families, 700. 

Schools; Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 825. +m 


fruits, 1: 


Foreign 
English 


MS See 


Churches: Christian Science, 1; Bpiscopal, i; 
Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 1. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Total Resources 
(all banks), $8,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $2,000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 1. Total num- 
ber of seats, 1,700. 


Location: Near coast, 200 miles north of Los 
Angeles. 
R.R., and Pacific Coast Railway, with steam- 
ship at Port Alava. To nearest large city, by 
railroad, 3 hours; by auto, 3 hours. 


Principal Industries: Large oil fields, sugar 
beet factory, flowers, seeds, 1,000 acres in sweet 
peas, 500,000 sacks of small white beans, $4,000,- 
000 worth of lettuce shipped each year, cattle, 
creamery, etc. 


Special Information: Location of Santa Maria 
makes it the trading place of the Santa Maria 
Valley, which covers 147,000 acres. There are 
ten small towns in the valley and they all 
trade with Santa Maria. 


Residential Features: Mostly private homes, 
Santa Maria is noted for its wide streets. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main and Broadway, 
10 blocks of business houses. 


Trading Area: 20 miles each way. Highways 
all paved, and everyone owning an automobile, 
it is easy to come to Santa Maria every day 
in the year, 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial automobile agencies, 3; auto- 
mobile accessories, 3; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 7; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 5; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 10; 
druggists, 3; dry goods, 5; department stores, 
1; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 4; 
furniture, 2; furriers, 2; garages (public), 4; 
grocers, 12 (chain, 1); hardware, 2; jewelry, 3; 
meat markets, 4; men’s furnishings, 4; men’s 
clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 5; 
opticians, 2; photographers, 1; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 1; restaurants (including hotels), 8; shoes, 
5; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 1; women’s 
apparel, 7. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 65 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 30; most pleasant months, July to Janu- 
ary. Doctors (medical, 8); (dentists, 5); (osteo- 
paths, 2); street car service; gas, natural; elec- 
trie current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 800; water, hard. 


Meats, 2; groceries, 2; 


—____.. 


SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 


(Los Angeles County) 


1920 Population, 15,252 (1926 est., 45,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 100,000. 


Native Whites, 88%; Negroes, 2%; 
Born, 10%; Industrial Workers, few; 
Reading, 90%; Families, 12,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 5,000. 

Churches; Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 7. 


Banks: National, 4; State, 4. Total Deposits 
(all banks), $18,173,422,; Total Resources (all 
banks), $105,364,051.71. (1925). 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
1 Municipal. Total number of seats, 10,000. 


Location: Connected with Los Angeles by 
Pacific Blectric Railway, and five boulevards, all 


Foreign 
English 


paved, To nearest large city (Los Angeles), 
by railway (electric), 1 hour; by auto, 45 
minutes. 


Principal Industries: Brick manufacture, also 
one large airplane factory, and a pipe organ 
factory. This is principally a residential city, 
most of those working in factories do so in 
Los Angeles. Many people are employed in the 
amusement zone which attracts thousands of 
people daily. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 10. 


Leading 


firms: The Douglas Company, Acme Brick Corp., 
California Asphalt Brick Co., Los Angeles 
Pressed Brick Co., Simons Brick Co., Western 


Brick Co, 


Residential Features: Santa Monica is one of 
the residential sections of Los Angeles although 
it is a separate municipality. It is 12 miles to 
the heart of Los Angeles. There are hundreds 
of beautiful homes here of all types and descrip- 
tions from mansions to small cottages. . 


Retail Shopping Section: Santa Monica Blvd., 
26 blocks. Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth, 
4 blocks each; Wilshire Blvd., 6 blocks. There 
is also another business section in Ocean Park, 
a suburb of Santa Monica having about ten 
blocks. 


Trading Area: HWxtends about five miles north, 
south and east. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 23; automobile accessories, 16; automobile 
tire agencies, 24; bakers, (ine. delicatessen), 
23; cigar stores and stands (including hotels), 
25; confectioners, (including hotel. stands), 58; 
dressmakers, 13; druggists, 54 (chain, 2); dry 
goods, (including department stores), 37; elec- 
trical supplies, 47; florists, 9; fruits, 21; furni- 
ture, 26; furriers, 2; garages (public), 71; 
grocers, 105 (chain, 7); hardware, 8; jewelry, 
10; meat markets, 83 (chain, 2); men’s furnish- 
ings, 8 (and men’s clothing); merchant tailors, 
(including cleaners), 57; milliners, 12; opticians, 
6; photographers, 7; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 4; radio supplies, 8; 
restaurants (including hotels), 74; shoes, 15; 
sporting goods, 5; stationers, 6; Women’s ap- 
parel, 28. aS 


‘ Pee j 
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Served by the Santa Maria Valley © 


pee ayY eNO pee 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 65 


degrees; average number of «rainy days per 
twelve months, 32; most pleasant months, May, 
to December, inclusive. Doctors (medical, 27); 
(dentists, 20); (osteopaths, 5); street car serv- 
ice; number of automobile registrations, 4,500; 
gas, natural mixed with artificial; number of 
meters, 13,115; electric current, alternating; 
number of wired houses, 12,036; water, hard, 


SANTA PAULA, CALIF. 


(Ventura County) 


1920 Population, 3,967 (1926 est. 7,500). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Fillmore (pop. 2,500); Saticoy (750); Piru (750); 
Ojai (500); Barnsdale, Sespe, ete., (3,500). 


Native Whites, 80%; Foreign Born, 20%; 
English Reading, 80%; Families, 2,500. 
Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,150. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Christian, 1; Miscellaneous, 
9 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Résources 
(all banks), $3,000,000. Sayings Bank Deposits, 
Total, $1,000,000. Total Deposits (all banks), 
$4,500,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moying Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1, Total number of seats, 2,100. 
Location: On Southern Pacific RR. To 


nearest largest city, by railroad, 1 hour; by 
auto, % of an hour; by trolley, 1 hour. 
Principal Industries: Citrus fruit packing, 
vegetable, and walnut packing, oil refineries 
(2), shipping, ete. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 2, 
firms: Union and Oak Ridge Oil Co. 


Special Information: Santa Paula is the 
center of one of the largest lemon belts in 
the country. It has two packing plants, em- 
ploying from 500 to 2,000 people in the fruit 
season. Oil companies give employment to about 
500. It has also two walnut, one apricot, and 
two vegetable packing plants. Ideal climate and 
very desirable city for homes. . 


Residential Features: A well planned city, 


parks, good schools, new $240,000 grammar 
school being completed. All streets and alleys 


Leading 


paved. Ornamental lighting system. Beautiful 
homes. 
Retail Shopping Section: Main, Mill, and ~ 


Tenth Streets comprise the business section, 
with 8 blocks on Main Street. 


Trading Area: ‘Ten to fifteen miles in all 
directions, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial automobile agencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 4; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 4; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 5; delicatessen, 2; druggists, 5; 
department stores, 3; electrical supplies, 2; 
florists, 2; fruit, 12; furniture, 3; garage (pub- 
lic), 9; total grocers, 21 (chain, 2); hardware, 
4; jewelry, 5; meat markets, 11 (chain, 2); 
men’s furnishings, 3; men’s clothing, 5; mer-— 
chant tailors, 4; milliners, 3; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 


musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 5; 
restaurants (including hotels), 7; shoes, 6; 
sporting goods, 1; stationers, 2; women’s ap- 
parel, 4, 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 7); 
(dentists, 4); (osteopaths, 2); gas, natural; 


number of meters, 1,450; electric current, al- 
ved oh number of wired houses, 1,780; water, 
ard, ee 


SANTA ROSA, CALIF. 


(Sonoma County) 


1920 Population, 8,758 (1926 est. 14,000. City 
limits of very small area), 


City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000 (several 
thousand more within 3 miles of city). Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Sebastopol (pop. 1,600); Healdsburg (2,500); 
Sonoma (900); Occidental (500). 


Native Whites, 77%; Foreign Born (mostly 
Italians), 23%; Industrial Workers, 10%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 90%; Families, 3,973. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2; Business College, 1; Num- 
ber of Pupils, 4,332. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Federated Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman 
Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 10. } 

Banks: National, 1; State, 3; Savings Banks 
Deposits Total, $7,250,000. (Two of these are 
branch banks with power to handle large loans); 
Total Deposits (all banks), $10,787,862. Total 


Bank Clearings (12 months, 1925), $26,577,- 
953.72, 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 4; Vaudeville, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 1; Total 


number of seats, 4,900. 


Location: 50 miles north of San Francisco 
Bay in the heart of the Santa Rosa Valley and 
Sonoma County. Served by Northwestern Pacific, 
and Southern Pacific Railroads. Excellent bus 
Service to the north, south, and east. To near- 
est large city (San Francisco), by rail- 
road, 2% hours; by trolley, 2% hours, by auto, 


2% hours. a 
Principal Industries: Fruit packing, canning 
and drying, egg packing and shipping, pickle 


works, abbatoirs, tanneries, paste making, shirt | 


factories, shoe factories, printing, auto-body 
building, A great many large concerns use this ; 
city as a jobbing center, 2 : “tee 


Manufacturing | Establishment 
firms: California Packing Cor, 


i 


q 
| 
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- CALIFORNIA (Cont’d) 


Exchange, Cameron Shirt Factory, Levin Tan- 
ning Co., Greenbaum, Weil & Michael, Santa 
Rosa-Vallejo Tanning Co., Santa Rosa Paste 
Co., Noonan Meat Co., California Picklers and 
Preservers Inc., Sophey Bros., Grace Bros. 


Special Information: Buying center of a rich 
agricultural county, and one of the largest single 
berry sections in the country. Home of the 
Gavenstein apple. The value of the poultry 
industry to this county is $15,000,000 annually. 
Santa Rosa is the center of that part of Cali- 
fornia where, for hundreds of miles, the country 
is intensively cultivated. by hundreds of pros- 
perous, modern American ranchers. Here there 
is little poverty. Paved roads and automobiles 
bring much trade to the city. 


Residential Features: Ninety per cent of 
houses in the city are owned by their occupants. 
Many of the mation's wealthiest people own fine 
hemes in the suburbs of Santa Rosa. Hduca- 
tional facilities attract better class of people 
to this city. Health regulations strictly en- 
forced. Good streets and sidewalks, good lights, 
and a fine climate add to residential attractions. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from court 
house, which is the center of the city. Five 
main shopping streets, Fourth Street east from 
court house, 2 blocks; west from court house, 
5 blocks. Fifth Street parallel with Fourth 
Street, 6 blocks; Third Street, west from court 
house, 2 blocks. Mendocino Avenue north from 
court house, 2 blocks. Main Street, south 
from court house, 2 blocks. Four outlying neigh- 
borhood sections with usual stores. 


Trading Area: 7 miles south, 20 west, 25 
east and 50 north. Includes 22 small towns, 
all within a radius of 20 miles, with populations 
of 200 to 3,000. Practically’ every rancher in 
this county owns an automobile. The main 
roads are all paved. A great deal of trade 
comes from points 6utside the territory given, 
on account of the excellent automobile travel- 
ing conditions. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2: meats, 1; 
fruits, 4; dry goods, 1; miscellaneous lines, 
bakers, 3; confectionery, 2; shoes, 1; paper, 1; 
cigars, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 26; commercial automobile agencies, 10; 
automobile accessories, 21; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 15; bakers, 14; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 16; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 18; delicatessen, 5; dressmakers, 


10; druggists, 8; dry goods, 6; department 
stores, 4; electrical supplies, 9; florists, 5; 
fruits, 6; furniture, 8; furriers, 3; garages 


(public), 26; grocers, 38 (chain, 3); hardware, 
6; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 21 (ehain,’ 1); 
men’s furnishings, 8; men’s clothing, 8; mer- 


chant tailors, 9; milliners, 8; opticians, 5; 
| photographers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 6; radio supplies, 8; 
restaurants (including hotels), 20; shoes, 8; 
sporting goods, 7; stationers, 6; women’s ap- 
parel, 10. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 


56.9 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 70; most pleasant months, April 
to October inclusive. Doctors (medical, 29); 
(dentists, 18); (osteopaths, 3); street car serv- 
ice; gas, artificial; number of meters, y akg Be 
electric. current, alternating; number of wired 
houses (city and suburbs), 4,893; water, medium, 
with low mineral content. 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


(San Joaquin County) 


1920 Population, 40,203 (1926 Chamber of 
Commerce est. 54,415). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 75,000. 

Native Whites, 77%; Negroes, 8%; Japanese, 
Chinese, and Indians, 4%; Foreign Born, 
White, 17.3%; Industrial Workers, 20%; Eng- 
lish Reading, practically 100%; Families, 14,425. 
No foreign colony. 


Schools: Publie Grade, 22; High, 1; Parochial, 


Zi number of Pupils, 8,430; College of the Paci- 
e. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, i; Hebrew, 2; 


Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
3; Miscellaneous, 17. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 6; Total Resources 
not obtainable account of chain banks; (2 chain 
banks); Savings Bank Deposits Total, $37,086, - 
400.05—over $731 per capita, 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 7; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 4; New Civie 
Auditorium, capacity 5,000. 


Location: In the heart of the San Joaquin 
Valley, which is the center of the great Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin Valleys. Is on the 
nayigable San Joaquin River, 42% miles from 
San Francisco Bay. Stockton is Surrounded by 
some of the richest agricutural land in the 


country. Served by Southern Pacific, Western 
Pacific, and Santa Fe R.Rs., Central California 
Traction, Tidewater & Southern, Stockton 


Terminal & Eastern railways. To nearest large 


eity, by railroad, 1144 hour; by trolley, 1% 
hour. ; : 

Principal Industries: Tractors, harvesters, 
flour and cereals, box board, cartens, box 


shooks, canned fruit and vegetables, farm irriga- 
tion, paving, reclamation machinery, wool scour- 
ing, brick, leather, pencil slabs, auto trucks. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 260. Leading 
firms: Oalifornia Cedar Products Co., Cali- 
fornia Navigation & Improvement Co., Eldorado 
Brewery, Geiger Iron Works, Harris Manufac- 
turing Co., Monarch Foundry, Richmond Chase, 


Sterling Pump Oo., Stockton Box Co., Stockton 
Fire Brick Co., 
{lw 


Stockton Iron Works, BE. H. 
Wool Scouring Plant, California Pack- 
rporation, Wagner Leat 
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Brothers, National Paper Products Co., Western 


Harvester Company. Total value of yearly out- 
put of factories estimated at $35,000,000. 


Special Information: The geographical loca- 
tion naturally makes Stockton the center of an 
important agricultural district. Main outlet for 
mining and lumber sections. Has diversified 
manufacturing interests, and large population of 
home-owning citizens, Seven rural P. 0. routes, 
Many parks, and an up-to-date “City-Manager’’ 
form of government paying a manager a salary 
of $20,000 a year. 


Residential Features: Ownership rests with 
unusually large percentage of occupants, 
Teater number live in detached dwellings. 
and well drained, with 170 acres of parks, 
Exclusive district homes cost as high as $45,- 
000. Hach factory has its section of workmen’s 
homes, with yards and gardens where the situa- 
tion makes it possible, 


Retail Shopping Section: Business, or shop- 
ping sections radiate from Main and Sutter 
Streets, chiefly along Main, Weber, and Market, 
both to the east and west, with frontage aggre- 
gating over 180 blocks (303 ft. each), which 
are occupied by stores, offices, hotels, garages, 
restaurants, and other business enterprises, 
Tallest building, ten stores. 


Trading Area: Extends for 25 miles north, 
south, and west. Additional trade brought in 
by 2 rural electric lines and an excellent stage 
Service to the foothill country; also by the 
large number of good highways into the moun- 
tain districts and through the valley, Bleven 
railroads enter the city, and eleven highways 
cross it. Trade area 100 miles to east, which 
is the mountain section. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; bakers, 7; 
meats, 4; fruits, 18; hardware, 2; miscellaneous 
lines, 38, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products; Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 31; commercial automobile agencies, 8; 
automobile accessories, 11; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 16; bakers, 15; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 28 (chain, 1); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 50; delicatessen, 5; 
dressmakers, 27; druggists, 85 (chain, D) dry 
goods, 12; department stores, 8; electrical sup- 
plies, 12; florists, 7; fruits, 18; furniture, 23; 
furriers, 1; garages (public), 51; grocers, 120 
(chain, 15); hardware, 10; jewelry, 23; meat 
markets, 32; men’s furnishings, 8; men’s cloth- 
ing, 25; merchant tailors, 16; milliners, 20; 
opticians, 7; Photographers, 8; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 10; radio sup- 


plies, 10; restaurants (including hotels), 85 
(chain, 4); shoes, 25; sporting goods, 6; sta- 
tioners, 8; women’s apparel, 16. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 59 


degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 45; most pleasant months, April, 
May, September, October. Doctors, (medical, 


62) ; (dentists, 44); (osteopaths, 5); number of 
wired houses, 22,827; street car Service; gas, 
natural and artificial; number of meters, 12,- 
atk, laehies current, alternating and direct; 
number of electric meters, 22,827; telephones 
13,481; water, hard, cewe 
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TAFT, CALIF. 


(Kern County) 
1920 Population, 3,317, 
City and Suburban Estimate, 35,000. 


Native Whites, 95%; Foreign Born, 5%: Eng- 
lish Reading, 100%. * Ses 


Schools: Public Grade, 4: High, 1; Numb 
of Pupils, 1,739, MA oe 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 


Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellane- 
ous, 1. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1. 


Theatres: Legitimate; 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 2. 


Location: Heart of vast oilfield. Railroad, 
stage, and truck transportation to all important 
trading centers, Population of about 35,000, in- 
eludes surrounding territory. 


Principal Industries: Petroleum, gas, 


Residential Features: Mostly small houses, 
The greater part of our population resides out- 
side of the incorporated city, while a large num- 
ber of the workingmen live in rented houses, 


Retail Shopping Section: Taft has up-to-date 
Stores, and a wonderful shopping district, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial auto agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 18; automobile tire agencies, 
12; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 10; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 12; delicatessen, 4; dressmakers, 7; 
druggists, 6; dry goods, 2; department stores, 7; 
electrical supplies, 4; florists, 1; fruits, 8; fur- 
niture, 4; garages (public), 14; grocers, 16; 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 4; 
men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 4; mer- 
chant tailors, 4; milliners, 3; opticians, 1; 
photographers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 4; radio supplies, 3; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 6; shoes, 2; sport- 
ing goods, 2; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 3, 


TULARE, CALIF. 


(Tulare County) 


1920 Population, 38,539 (1925, local census, 
5,500). : 

City and Suburban Estimate, 18,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Visalia (pop. (7,000); Porterville (5,500) ; 
Dinubia (4,000). 

Native Whites, 4,460; Negroes, 40; Foreign 
Born, 1,000; English Reading, 90%; Families, 
1,300. } 

Schools: Public Grade, 20; High (Union), 1; 
Number of Pupils, 1,680. ‘ 


Churches: 
Congregational, 1; ‘Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; 
Roman Catholie, 1; Miscellaneous, 4. 


Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 


Banks; National, 1; State, 2; Total Deposits 
(all banks), $2,486,297.99; Total Resources (all 
banks), $3,950,000. Total Savings Banks De- 
posits, $1,164,615.84. There are two financial 
companies each capitalized at $200,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 2; Total number of seats, 
1,500 (in Auditoriums). New Theatres under 


construction, to cost $250,000., with seating 
capacity of 1,400. 

Location: On Southern Pacific and Santa Fe 
R.Rs. Tulare has three stage lines from San 


Francisco to Los Angeles, as well as to all 
neighboring towns, also to General Grant Park, 
and Sequoia National Park, in the Sierra Moun- 
tains. To nearest larger city (Fresno) by rail- 
road, 2 hours; by auto, 144 hours. 


Principal Industries: Dairying, fruit (decid- 
uous and citrus), cotton, alfalfa hay, poultry, 
pure bred dairy cattle and swine, which latter 
industry is° one of Tulare’s very important 
sources of revenue. Tulare has creameries, 2 
canneries, 3 packing houses, with $4,200,200 from 
creameries alone, 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Swall Land Co., Pacifie States Corp., Toteco 
Dairy Ranch (Powdered Milk Corp.). 


Special Information: Average monthly pay 
roll from creameries, $350,000; from poultry 
products, $60,000. This is paid in cash and 
comes into Tulare and its surrounding agricul- 
tural district, every month, The cotton in- 
dustry is new, but the acreage is increasing, 
There were 4,000 acres planted within a 6-mile 
radius of the city this year. This extremely 
long. fiber cotton sells at premium prices. 


Residential Features: Tulare has 1,750 to 
1,800 houses. 200 of these are on the out- 
skirts of the city. There are 3 or 4 apartment 
houses of good class, the rest are of a cheaper 
grade. Much of the residential district is paved, 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends on Tulare 
Street, 8 blocks; Kern Street, 2 blocks; J. 
Street, 3 blocks; K. Street, 3 blocks; San Joa- 
quin Street, 2 blocks; and Inyo Street, 2 blocks, 


Trading Area: Covers 10 miles north, 18 miles 
south, 10 miles west, and 6 miles east. Con- 
siderable trade from the extreme southwestern 
part of the country. 

Wholesale Houses: 


Fruits, 5; Miscellaneous 
lines, 


6 (creamery and poultry shippers). 
Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial automobile agencies, 2; 
automobile accessories, 5; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 4; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 3 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 3; delicatessen, 1; dress- 
makers, 2; druggists, 3; dry goods, 5; depart- 
ment stores, 2;. electrical supplies, 4; florists, 
2; fruits, 1; furniture, 5; garages (public), 19; 
grocers, 23 (chain, 3); hardware, 2; jewelry, 3; 
meat markets, 5; men’s furnishings and men 
clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 2; 
opticians, 2; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio sup- 
Plies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 12; 
shoes, 2; sporting goods, 5; Stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 5. 


Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
Feb. to June, Sept. to Jan. Doctors (medical, 7); 
(dentists, 5); (chiropractors, 2); gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 895: electric current, al- 
ternating; number of wired houses, city, 1,141; 
county, 1,537; water, soft 
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TURLOCK, CALIF. 


(Stanislaus County) 
1920 Population, 3,894 (est. 5,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 12,000. 


Native Whites, 84.5%; Negroes, 0.5%; For- 
eign Born, 15%; Industrial Workers, 21%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 95%; Families, 1,250. 


Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 1; Parochial, 


1; Number of Pupils, 1,700. 
Churches: Baptist, 8; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; 


Presbyterian, 1; 
laneous, 11, 


Banks: National, 
$4,500,000. Savings 


Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 


1; State, 2; Total Resources, 
Bank Deposits Total, $2,- 


000,000. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete chy sTotal 


number of seats, 4,000, 


Location: The Santa Fe, Southern Pacific, 
and Tidewater Southern Railways serve the 
city and district, the Santa Fe being threé and 
one-half miles away. These three lines insure 
easy transportation for the agricultural prod- 
ucts of the district. To nearest large city 
(Modesto), by railroad, or auto, 45 minutes, 


Principal Industries: Glove manufacturing, 
butter, ice cream, children’s furniture, soda 
water, incubators, wrenches, fruit, artificial 
flowers. 

Minufacturing Establishments: 10. Leading 
firms: Hume Cannery Master Wrench Co., 


Turlock Glove Co., W. Charters Incubator Co., 
Paramount Creamery. 


Special Information: Turlock is in the center 
of the Turlock irrigation district, comprising 
181,490 acres, or 267 square miles, The people 
of the district own the water, and the power 
stored and generated at the great Don Pedro 
Dam, 


Residential Features; The greater part of the 
residential population is housed in single-family 
residences. 


Retail Shopping Section: Wxtends from Main 
Street, 5 blocks; Broadway, 4 blocks; First 
Street, 3 blocks; Center Street, 2 plocks; Front 
Street, 2 blocks, 


Ne a OR 
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Trading Area: Covers a radius of 12 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Meats, 2; fruits, 2; mis- 
eellaneous lines, confectionery, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial automobile agencies, 6; 
automobile accessories, 4; automobile tire agen- 
cles, 14; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 8 (chain, 1); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 3; dressmakers, 5; 
druggists, 3; dry goods, 2; department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 1; fruits, 2; 
furniture, 3; garages (public), 7; grocers, 14 
(chain, 2); hardware, 6; jewelry, 4; meat mar- 
kets, 5; men’s furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 
4; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 3; opticians, 
2; photographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 38; radio supplies, 6; 
restaurants (including hotels), 13; shoes, 3; 
sporting goods, 4; stationers, 2; women’s ap- 
parel, 1. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 55 
degrees; most pleasant months, April, May, 
June, September, October; doctors (medical, 
12); (dentists, 8); (osteopaths, 1); gas, arti- 
ficial; electric current, alternating and direct; 
water, soft. 


VALLEJO, CALIF. 
(Solano County) 


1920 Population, 21,107, 


City and Suburban Estimate, 30,000 (Solano 
County, 40,602). 


Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 5%; Foreign 
Born, 15%; Industrial Workers, 15%; English 
Reading, 99%; Families, 4,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1, 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 


Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 1; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 3. 


Banks: 


Theatres: 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 

Location: San Pablo Bay, at the confluence 
of the Sacramento and Napa Rivers. On South- 
ern Pacific R.R. Monticello steamship line to 
San Francisco. Napa Valley Electric Lines, To 
nearest large city (Oakland), by railroad, 2 
hours; by automobile, 1144 


hours, 
Mare Island Navy Yard, 


National, 3. 


Moving Pictures, 2; Vaudeville, 1; 
ete.), 5: 


Principal Industries: 
Sperry Flonr Mills. 


Residential Features: Good streets, good 
schools, parks and playgrounds. Vallejo has 
3,000 single houses and 200 apartments, 


Retail Shopping Section: Marin, Sacramento, 
Sonoma, and Santa Clara Streets, north and 
south; Georgia, Virginia, and Capitol Streets, 
east and west. 


Trading Area: Fifteen miles to north, and 


east, 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 2; 
fruits, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercia] auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 2; automobile tire agencies, 5; 
bakers, 8; total cigar stores and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 15 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 2; delicatessen, 7; drug- 
gists, 6; dry goods, 3; department stores, 1; 
electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 11; 
furniture, 3; garages (public), 7; grocers, 48; 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 2; total meat markets, 
8; men’s furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 6; milli- 
ners, 3; opticians, 3; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 4; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 9; shoes, 8; sport- 
ing goods, 2; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 3. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 76 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 80; most pleasant months, Aug., Sept., 


Oct. Doctors (medical, 9), (dentists, 6); num- 
ber of wired houses, 95%; gas, artificial; elec- 
trie current, alternating; water, soft, 


VENICE, CALIF. 
(Los Angeles County) 


1920 Population, 10,385. (1926 est. 22,000.) 
City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000. 


Native Whites, 81.4%; Negroes, 1.8%; Foreign 
Born, 16.8%; English Reading, 92%; Families, 
3,268. 


Schools: Public Grade, 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 


11, 


Location: Twelve miles west of Los Angeles 
on four routes of Pacific Electric Railway. 


6; High, 1; Junior 
3,843. 


Churches: 


Principal Industries: 


Venice is an all-the-year 
round pleasure resort. , 


Special Information: The Venice municipally- 
owned beach is one of the finest beaches on the 
Pacifie Coast, and is known as ‘‘the safest 
beach,’’ and the nearest one to Los Angeles. 
Surf bathing every day in the year. Boulevards: 
Washington Boulevard, the 100-foot boulevard 
from Los Angeles (approximately 14 miles), 
ealled the ‘“‘Great White Way,’’ on account of 
its electric lighting and its width. It promises 
to become the most widely traveled boulevard in 
the United States. 


Residential Features: Venice boasts some beau- 
tiful residences. Cosy bungalows, flower-lined 
banks of canals, with unique concrete bridges, 
are some of the delightful attractions. ‘The 
canals of Venice were excavated in 1905. There 
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Venice (cont’d) 
are three miles of these beautiful waterways 
traversing the residential section of the city. 
The commercial development of Venice has de- 
manded the abandoning of these canals to give 
way to improvements in the business section. 
‘The preliminaries to this radical transforma- 
tion are now under way. 
Trade Territory: Only immediate territory. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
eies, 17; commercial auto agencies, 3; automo- 


bile accessories, 20; automobile tire agencies, 22; 
bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 9; confectioners (including hotel 


stands), 15; dressmakers, 10; druggists, 6; dry 
goods, 8; department stores, 2; electrical sup- 
plies, 5; florists, 2; fruits, 2; furniture, 4; gar- 
ages (public), 25; grocers, 26; hardware, 6; 
jewelry, 5; meat markets, 11; men’s furnishings, 
8; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 6; opticians, 
2; photographers, 7; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 2; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 27; shoes, 7; sport- 
ing goods, 4; stationers, 2. 


VISALIA, CALIF. 


(Tulare County) 

1920 Population, 5,753. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 

Schools: High, 1; Parochial, 1. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Hpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; 
Reman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 2. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 3. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 


Vaudeville, 1 (Sundays only); Miscellaneous 
{Auditoriums, ete.), 5. Total number of seats, 
2,500. 

Location: On Southern Pacific and Santa Fe 


R.Rs., and Visalia Electric Ry. Visalia is large 
shipping center for dried and canned fruits, 
stock, hay, nuts and grain. To nearest larger 
city by railroad, 144 hours; by auto, 1% hours. 

Principal Industries: Stock and poultry feed 
mills, automobile and truck body works, large 
prune packing houses, 2 canneries, 3 dried and 
green fruit packing houses, ice factory, 2 plan- 
ing mills, creamery, marble works, pump works, 
poultry feed mill. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 15. Leading 
firms: California Packing Corporation, J. K. 
Armsby, Griffith-Skelly Co., Earl Fruit Co., 
California Prune and Apricot Growers’ Associa- 
tion, California Co-operative Canneries’ Plant 
No, 4. 


Special Information: County seat of 7th 
county in the United States for value of its 
agricultural and horticultural products. It is 
the gateway to Sequoia National Park. It is 
situated in the Kaweat Delta, overlying an 
inexhaustible supply of pure water. It has un- 
surpassed climate with an annual average rain- 
fall of 10% inches. 


Residential Features: There are about 1,750 
residences and 12 apartments in Visalia. Resi- 
dence sections modern, with many payed streets, 
and completely paved sidewalks. Visalia is 
noted for its trees, flowers and lawns. 


Retail Shopping Section: On Main Street, 4 
blocks; Center Street, 1 block; Locust Street, 
1 block; Court Street, 2 blocks; Church Street, 
2 blocks, and Bridge Street, 1 block. 


Trading Area: North, 15 miles; east, 15 
miles; south, 8 miles, and west, 9 miles. 
Visalia being the largest city in the county 
and the county seat, draws from all over the 
county. Department store circularization runs 
from 5,000 to 10,000 and goes to selected lists 
in other Tulare County cities. The mileages 
given are for those who consider Visalia their 
home city. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 
Miscellaneous lines, automobile parts, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; commercial auto agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 9; automobile tire agencies, 12; 
bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 25 (chain. 9); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 22; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 
12; druggists, 4; dry goods, 5; department 
stores, 4; electrical supplies, 10; florists, 1; 
fruits, 12; furniture, 4; garages (public), 10; 
grocers, 18 (chain, 4); hardware, 4; jewelry, 
4; meat markets 7; men’s furnishings, 10; 
men’s clothing, 13; merchant tailors, 2; milli- 
ners, 5; opticians, 8; photographers, 3; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 4; 
radio supplies, 12; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 10; shoes, 9; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 
2: women’s apparel, 8. 

Miscellaneous Data: 
degrees; 


1; 


Average temperature, 77 
average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 90; most pleasant months, nearly all; 
doctors (medical, 12); (dentists, 8); (osteo- 
paths, 3); number of wired houses, 2,079; gas, 
artificial; electric current, alternating; water, 
hard. 


WATSONVILLE, CALIF. 


(Santa Cruz County) 


1920 Population, 5,013 (1926, est. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 16,000. 


Native Whites, 60%; Foreign Born, 40%; 
Industrial Workers, 25%; English Reading, 
80%; Families, 8,600 (inclusive), 1,800 in city. 

Schools: Public Grade, 8: High, 1; Parochial, 
2; Number of Pupils, 1,500, 


st 


7,500). 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 3. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Resources 
(all banks), $7,000,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 8; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), Total number of seats, 
2,600. 

Location: On Southern Pacific, and Pajaro 


Valley Consolidated R.Rs. Several automobile 
stage lines. To nearest large city, by railroad, 
8 hours; by trolley, 4 hours; by auto, 4 hours. 


Principal Industries: Fruit (apples, princi- 
pally), lettuce, strawberries, bushberries, etc. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Jones Bros. & Co. (vinegar), H. J. Heinz Cor- 
poration, California Spray Chemical Co. 


Special Information: One of the largest apple 
districts in California, and one of the largest 
single shipping points for apples in U. S8.; 90 
packing houses, 80 evaporators, several fruit 
processing plants, 3 cold storage plants, approxi- 
mately 10,000 cars apples grown, of which 3,500 
shipped green, A large quantity is dried or made 
into vinegar, etc., or shipped by truck. There 
were over 3,000 cars of lettuce shipped in 
1925; 5,000 carloads estimated for 1926. 


Residential Features: Large proportion resi- 
dences limited to prosperous orchard owners, 
packers, and well-to-do business people. 


Retail Shopping Section: Pxtends on Main 
Street from river to Watsonville Heights, 8 
blocks, two cross blocks on intersecting streets. 


Trading Area: From Aptos, 12 miles north to 
Prunedale section, 15 miles south, 10 miles wide, 
from Monterey Bay to Santa Cruz mountains. 


Wholesale Houses Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 
fruits, over 100; miscellaneous lines; confection- 
ery, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; commercial automobile agencies, 10; 
automobile accessories, 10; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 8; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 7; delicatessen, 1; drug- 
gists, 6 (chain, 1); dry goods, 4; also 2 variety 
stores; department stores, 3; electrical supplies, 
3; florists, 1; fruits, 4; furniture, 4; garages 
{public), 4; grocers, 16 (chain, 4); hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 8; men’s furnishings, 
6; men’s clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 4; mil- 
liners, 5; opticians, 4; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio 
supplies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 15; 
shoes, 4; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 5, 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 60 
degrees; most pleasant months, nearly all; 
Doctors (medical, 10); (dentists, 4); (osteo- 
paths, 1); number of wired houses, 1,800; gas, 
eat electric current, alternating; water, 
soft. 


WHITTIER, CALIF. 


(Los Angeles County) 


1920 Population, 7,997. (1924), 15.455; (1925), 
17,000 (estimated). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 15,500. 

_Native Whites, 95%; Foreign Born, 5%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 90%; Families, 4,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 3,100; College, 1. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 


laneous, 14. 


Banks: National, 3; State, 2: Total Resources 
1924 (all banks), $10,084,626; Sayings Bank De- 
posits Total, $8,932,876. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total number of seats, 
4,700. 

Location: On Union Pacific and Southern Paci- 


fic R.Rs., and Pacific Electric Railroad. Whit- 
tier is located on El Camino Real, one of the fin- 
est and best known highways in the country, 
traversing California from north to south, Motor 
transit bus lines serve this city. To nearest 
large city, by trolley, 1 hour; by auto, % hour. 


Principal Industries: Oil producing, walnuts, 
lemons, oranges, avocados, clay products, 


Manufacturing Establishments; 3. Leading 
firms: Pacific Clay Products OCo., Packing 
Houses 13, Whittier Select Packing, Whittier 


Orange & Lemon Assn., Whittier Citrus Assn., 
Leffingwell Rancho, Murphy Ranch, Headquar- 
ters for producing department, Standard Oil Co, 
Other oil companies include the Union, General 
Petroleum, Shell, Midway Petroleum, etc. Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated at 
$6,500,000 (does not include oil producers). 


Special Information: Whittier is surrounded 
by citrus and walnut ranches producing some of 
the finest fruit in California. Shipments will 
average 4,000 cars fruit ,and 2,000 tons walnuts 
annually, It is claimed that one of the highest 
gravity oil fields in the world adjoins Whittier, 
and Santa Fe Springs, and while activity is 
somewhat abated, there is still a production of 
close to 100,000 barrels of oil daily. Other ac- 
tive oil fields adjoining Whittier are Murphy, 
Coyote, North Whittier (or Whitley Heights} 
and Central Oil Canyon. 


Residential Features: Une-family homes pre 
deminate. Whittier is a home-owning town 
New northeast section has recently been de 
veloped and homes there will average from $15,- 
000 to $25,000. This district consists of about 
6 square blocks, and is solidly built up. 


Retail Shopping Section; Extends 3 blocks on 
Greenleaf and 8 blocks on Philadelphia Sts., with 
the usual side-street shops. Several small dis- 
tricts are scattered throughout the town. 


Trading Area: Extends about 4 miles north, 
and 10 miles east, south, and west. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products:. Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 17; commercial automobile agencies, 6; 
automobile accessories, 8; automobile tire agen- 
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cies, 12; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 9; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 6; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 4; 
druggists, 8; dry goods, 4; department stores, 
8; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 3; fruits, 7; 
furniture, 5; garages (public), 16; grocers, 30 
(chain, 4); hardware, 8; jewelry, 4; meat mar- 
kets, 15 (chain, 2); men’s furnishings, 6; men’s 
clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 5; 
opticians, 3; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 


cellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio sup- 
plies, 7; restaurants (including hotels), 15; 
shoes, 5; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 2; 


women’s apparel, 9. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 69 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 90; most pleasant months, the summer 
months, Doctors (medical, 22); (dentists, 11); 
(osteopaths, 6); gas, natural; electric current, 
alternating; water, hard. 


WILLOWS, CALIF. 
(Glenn County) 


1920 Population, 2,100 (1925, est. 2,250). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 3,350. 


Schools: Public Grade, 1; High, 1; Number of 
Pupils, 650. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 


Roman Catholic, 1. 
Banks: National, 1; State, 2. 
Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1. 


Location: In the Sacramento Valley and on 
the Southern Pacific R.R., 80 miles NNW. of 
Sacramento, and 150 miles north of San Fran- 
cisco. To nearest larger city (Chico) by rail- 
road, 4 hours; by auto, 1 hour. 


Principal Industries: Creamery feed mill, 
poultry, sheep, cattle, hogs, wheat, barley, rice, 
eotton, fruit. 


Special Information: Willows is one of the 
most prosperous business towns in northern Cali- 
fornia, trading continuing throughout the year 
beeause of the large varied industries, along 
agricultural, live-stock, fruit, and other lines. 
One of the largest lemon fruit groves in the 
country is located 20 miles from Willows, oper- 
ated by the Mills Orchard Oo. employing hun- 
dreds of men to handle their enormous crops, 
Other citrus fruits grown in large quantities. 
Dairying is also becoming an important industry, 
Willows being the home of the famous Jersey 
herd owned by Enla L. Knight, which has been 
awarded prizes throughout the entire Pacific, 
and western states. A considerable percentage 
of California’s shipments of lambs for eastern 
market are made from Willows. This industry 
as well as cattle-raising is being carried on 
on a large scale. Willows occupies a prominent 
place in the rice industry of Northern Cali- 
fornia and is the center of an extensive irriga- 
gation district—3 large canal systems furnish- 
ing water to thousands of acres of land. BHx- 
cellent deer hunting and trout fishing within a 
short distance of Willows. The district may 
be called a duck-hunter’s paradise for about 
4 months in the year—hunters coming to this 
point from hundreds of miles away to enjoy 
this popular sport, Willows being one of the 
main stop-overs for tourists traveling be- 
tween San Francisco and _ Portland. A 
fine new modern hotel has been recently con- 
structed, offering the best possible accom- 
modations and attracting a large tourist, as 
well as commercial patronage. One other hotel, 
recently remodeled, also offers excellent accom- 
modations. Extensive oil prospecting is being 
made at the present time. One large oil com- 
pany is speAding thousands of dollars in test 
work, while numerous smaller companies are 
engaged in the section, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 1. 
firms: Western Meat Co. Creamery. 


Retail Shopping Section: On Tehama Street, 
5 blocks; Sycamore, 3 blocks; Walnut, 4 blocks; 


Leading 


Butte, 1 block, 
Trading Area: Extends 20 miles in each di- 
rection. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Bakers, 1; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 5; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 4; delicatessen, 1; dress- 
makers, 4; druggists, 2; dry goods, 4; fruits, 
2; furniture, 2; garages (public), 6; grocers, 5; 
hardware, 2; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 3; men’s 
furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 4; merchant 
tailors, 2; milliners, 1; opticians, 1; photog- 
raphers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 1; radio supplies, 3; restaurants 
(including hotels), 5; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 
3; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 3. 

Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months 
March, April, May, June, Oct. and Nov.; gas, 
artificial; electric current, alternating; water, 
hard. 


WILMINGTON, CALIF. 


(Los Angeles County) 


1920 Population, 8,000 (1925 est. 9,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 12,000. 

Native Whites, 5,000; Foreign Born, 
Industrial Workers, 3,000; 
6,500; Families, 2,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 2; Junior 
High, 5; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,900. 

Churches: Baptist, 9; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Bpiscopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 1. 

Banks; National, 1; State, 3; Savings Bank 
Deposits Total, $1,500,000. Two Building and 
Loan Companies. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 3; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1. Total number of seats, 1,900. 


Location: On Union Pacific, Santa Fe, Pacific 


3,000; 
English Reading, 


Electric, and Southern Pac. Rys., Los Angeles | 


Steamship Company, McCormick Steamship Co., 
American-Hawaiian, Pacific Mail, Pacific Coast 


~ bakers, 


oh ee ‘ ; 


Steamship Co., Admiral Line, and several others, 
To nearest larger city, by trolley, % hour; by 
auto, % hour. 5 

Principal Industries: Shipping, ship yards, 
fish canneries, machine shops, lumber, oil plants 
and refineries, fruit and truck growing. 

Retail Shopping Section: On Canal Avenue, 
8 blocks, each side; on Anaheim Street, 2 blocks, 
each side, and on Broad Ave., 1 block, one side. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 2; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 4; automobile accessories, 2; automobile 
tire agencies, 6; bakers, 2; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 18; confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 9; delicatessen, 2; drug- 
gists, 3 (chain, 1); dry gocds, 3; department 
stores, 2; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 1; fruits, 
5; furniture, 4; garages (public), 6; grocers, 
16 (chain, 2); hardware, 3; jewelry, 2; meat 
markets, 14 (chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 4; 
men’s clothing, 2; 
2; opticians, 1; photographers, restaurants 
(including hotels), 8; shoes, 2; sporting 
goods, 1; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 1. 


WOODLAND, CALIF. 


. (Yolo County) 


1920 Population, 4,147. f 

City and Suburban Estimate, 14,000. ; 

Native Whites, 5,900; Negroes, 200; Foreign 
Born, 10%; Industrial Workers, 10%; English 
Reading, 97%; Families, 1,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 2; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 1,700. f 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Roman Catholic, 1; 
Miscellaneous, 2. 


1; 


Banks: National, 8; Total Resources, $10,- 
500,000; Savings Bank Deposits Total, $11,000,- 
000 to $14,000,000. e 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Total number 
of seats, 1,800. 

Location: Central section~of Yolo County, on 
So. Pacific R.R., and Sacramento Northern 
Hlec. Line. Also 90 miles of waterfront on 


Sacramento River, 24 miles from state capital, 
and 90 miles from San Francisco. Paved high- 
way all the way. Water and rail transporta- 
tion. Often referred to as being among the 
richest agricultural cities in U. S. in per capita 
bank deposits. 


Principal Industries: Agriculture and allied in- 
dustries. Fruit packing plants, flour and rice 
mills. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Globe Mills, National Rice Miils, and ice cream 
factories on small scale. 


Special Information: 20 miles of paved streets. - 


City is practically a forest of trees. 
home has its orange, 
almond orchard. 


Residential Features: One hundred new homes 
built in the past year and a half. Special 
efforts to make the city beautiful by planting 
flowers and shrubbery. Flowers bloom out of 
doors the year round. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main and Court 
Streets. On the Pacific Highway from Port- 
land, Ore., to Los Angeles and San Diego. 


Trading Area: 12 to 15 miles. Merchants have 
established a semi-monthly ‘Trade Day.’’ This 
has been conducted successfully for 12 years 
without a break in dates. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 14; meats, 4; 
fruits, 9; hardware, 3; dry goods, 6; miscel- 
laneous lines, 70 to 95, ; 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 6; 
4; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 14 (chain, 8); confectioners (includ- 
ing hotel stands), 14; delicatessen, 2; dress- 
makers, 4; druggists, 5 (chain, 1); dry goods, 
14; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 2; fruits, 9; 
furniture, 3; garages (public), 10; grocers, 14 
(chain, 3); hardware, 3; meat markets, 5; 
men’s furnishings, 3; men’s clothing, 2; mer- 
ehant tailors, 4; milliners, 2; opticians, 3; pho- 
tographers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous musi- 
cal instruments), 2; radio supplies, 8; restaur- 
ants (including hotels), 11; shoes, 7; sporting 
goods, 3; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 2, 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 15); 
(dentists, 7); (osteopaths, 3). . 
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ASPEN, COLO. 
(Pitkin County) 


1920 Population, 1,265. (Additions not in- 
corporated but included in city, 2,220). 


Native Whites, 62%; Negroes, 3%; Foreign 
Born, 35%; Industrial Workers, 90%; English 
Reading, 100%; Families, 700. 

Schools: Public Grade, 1; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 418. 


Churches: Christian Science, 1; Episcopal, 1; 
Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
us 


Total Resources, $25,000 
Total, Over 


Banks: State, 1; 
capital. Sayings Bank Deposits 
half million. 

Theatres: 
of seats, 470. 

Location: On south side of, and served by the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western ,RR. 


Principal Industries: Silver mining, lead min- 


Moving Pictures, 1; Total number 


ing, agriculture and stock raising. 
Residential Features: Mostly  one-family 
houses. Four or 5 rooming houses, 1 hotel, 


3 restaurants. 


Retail Shopping Section: Central portion of 
city with two neighborhood groceries. 


Trading Area; About 15 miles west. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 4; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 2; automobile tire agencies, 2; 
eigar stores and stands (including hotels), 3; 
confectioners (including hotel stands), 3; dress- 
makers, 4; druggists, 2; dry goods, 3; electrical 
supplies, 1; fruits, 6; furniture, 1; furriers, 1; 
garages (public), 2; grocers, 6; hardware. 1; 
jewelry, 1; meat markets, 4; men’s furnishings, 
2; men’s clothing, 2; merchant tailors, 1; mil- 
liners, 1; opticians, 1; photographers, 1; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 3; shoes, 3; sport- 
ing goods, 1; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 2. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 2); 
(dentists, 1); electric current, alternating and 
direct; number of automobile registrations, 250; 
water, hard and soft. 


BOULDER, COLO. 


(Boulder County) 


1920 Population, 11,006. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 16,000. 


Native Whites, 98%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, .005%; Industrial Workers, 5%; English 
Reading, 99%; Families, 3,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, .7; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,900: 
Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Bpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 3; 


Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, Lutheran, 3. 

Banks: National, 4; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $6,000,000. . 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 
2; Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 2. Total number of seats, 15,000. 

Location: Boulder is 29 miles northwest of 


Denver on the Colorado & Southern Ry. (Burling- 
ton System). Union Pacific RR. has a branch 
from Brighton. The Denver & Interurban, a 
good electric line, from Union Station, Denver, 
with 26 trains daily, leaves on the even hour. 
Six trains daily on the C. & S., and 4 on the 
Union Pacific Ry. give good service. Also auto 
bus lines. To nearest large city (Denver) by 
railroad, 1 hour, 10 minutes; by trolley, 1 hour, 
15 minutes; by auto, 1 hour, 20 minutes. 


Principal Industries: Western States Cutlery 
Works. Agriculture, mining, tourist trade and 
educational institutions count as big assets, 
Sanitarium, food factory, broom works, planing 
mills, mattress factory, and the usual small 
machine and other shops. 


Special Information: University of Colorado is 
located here. Our situation near Denyer, and 
close to the foothills of the Rockies, makes 
Boulder not only a popular tourist resort, but 
“‘a good place to live.’’ Sanatariums, and a new 
hospital. Good water and irrigation are among 
the many advantages of the city. 


Residential Features: A city of many beauti- 
ful homes, fine paved streets, and attractive 
lawns. The city of Boulder owns 6,064 acres 
of park lands, much of it being improved by 
the building of trails, shelter houses, springs, 
ete. The UW. of C. and Sanitarium have beau- 
tiful grounds. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from 
Boulder to Nederland, Ward, Eldora, and many 
mining hamlets, as well as to the agricultural 
sections north, east, and south of the city. 


Trading Area: Extends 25 miles west, 18 
morth, and 10 east and south. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 
fruits, 1; miscellaneous lines, cutlery, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 20; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 8; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 10; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 10; 
druggists, 9; dry goods, 4; department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 4; fruits, 2; 
furniture, 3; furriers, 1; garages (public), 6; 
grocers 43 (chain, 3); hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; 
meat markets, 34; men’s furnishings, 5; men’s 
clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 4; 
photographers, 4; pianos (and 


ad al ‘ f » 


supplies, 6; restaurants (including hotels), 20; 
shoes, 7; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 1; wom- 
en’s apparel, 2. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
67 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 37; most pleasant months, May, 


to November. Doctors (medical, 30); (dentists, 
15); (osteopaths, 6); gas, artificial; electrical 
current, alternating; number of wired houses, 


2,800; water, soft. 


CANON CITY, COLO. 


(Fremont County) 


1920 Population, 4,551 
5,843). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 10,364. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Florence (pop. 2,750); Portland (500); Concrete 
(800); Rockvale (1,000). 

Native Whites, 89.1%; Negroes, 2.7%; Foreign 
Born, 8.2%; Industrial Workers, 35% 5 English 
Reading, all but 74 families;. Families, 2,623. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,950. 
Boys Catholie College, 325; Girls Academy, 120. 


(1925 actual count, 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, none; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 
none; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman 


Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 7. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$3, 269,835.40. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 


Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
2 Total number of seats, 2,700. 


Location: On the Arkansas River, and on the 
main line of the Denver, Rio Grande & Western 
R.R., and on branch of the Santa Fe Ry., 
Forty miles west of Pueblo, 160 miles from 
Denver. At entrance to the famous Royal 
Gorge, center of bus service from all points in 


county, and adjacent territory. To nearest 
large city (Pueblo), by railroad, 2 hours; by 
auto, 2 hours. 


Principal Industries: Coal mining, zinc smelt- 
ers (zine oxide), cattle raising, center of head 
lettuce growing, fruit canning (apples and cher- 
ries in large commercial quantities), truck 
gardening, two large firebrick plants, two big 
silica and gannister quarries, supplying Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co, at Pueblo. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 4. Leading 
firms: Empire Zine ©o., Diamond Fire Brick 
Co., Jewett Fire Brick Co., Royal Gorge Mill- 
ing Co. Total value of yearly output of fac- 
tories estimated at $3,500,000. 


Special Information: One of the leading tour- 
ist points of Colorado, excluding Denver. Health 
resort for tuberculars and asthmatics. Center 
of wonderful scenic attractions, including Royal 
Gorge, Skyline Drive, and Red Canon. Colorado 
State Penitentiary, employing 125 guards and 
attendants is located in Canon City, also a mil- 
lion dollar electric light plant supplying light 
and power to 15 communities. 


Residential Features: Practically all com- 
pletely modern homes of the bungalow, and New 
England type. No boem, but gradual growth; 
Forty-two new homes built last year. Canon 
City is noted for its beautiful lawns, trees and 
streets, all cultivated through irrigation and 
not dependent on rain. Average value of city 
homes, $5,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Nine blocks on Main 
Street, with a block each way on the cross 
streets. Five neighborhood shopping districts 
situated in Canon City district. 


Trading Area: Extends forty miles west and 
thirty miles east, includes all of Fremont 
County, of which Canon City is county seat. 
Separate municipalities. South Canon (1,281 
pop.) and Hast Canon (485 pop.) get mail, and 
do all business in Canon City, Are practically 
a part of the city, but have separate govern- 
ments. Lincoln Park, a fruit growing and 
truck gardening section, with 1,200 residents, 
also part of city, but is considered suburban, 
being a mile distant. Daily bus service from 
all the eight coal camps of county, besides 
Florence, Portland, and other towns adjacent. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 4. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 17; commercial auto. agencies, 15; auto- 
mobile accessories, 32; automobile tire agencies, 
41; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 17; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 11; delicatessen, none; dressmakers, 17; 
druggists, 4; dry goods, 5; department stores, 
4; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 4; fruits, 25; 
furniture, 3; furriers, none; garages (public), 
10; grocers, 27 (chain, 2); hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 2; meat markets, 13 (chain, 2); men’s 
furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 5; merchant 
tailors, 1; milliners, 5; opticians, 3; photog- 
raphers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 5; radio supplies, 5; restaurants 
(including hotels), 10; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 
2; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 4. 


Miscellaneous Bata; Average temperature, 67 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 10; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec. Doctors (medical, 
10); (dentists, 5); (osteopaths, 1); gas, arti- 
ficial; electric current, alternating and direct; 
number of wired houses, 2,277; water, soft. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


(El Paso County) 


1920 Population, 30,105. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 


51,408 (city, 
35,715; suburban, 15,963). 


Native Whites, 85%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 13%; Industrial Workers, 25%; English 
Reading, 97%; Families, 12,846. 

Schools: Public Grade, 22; High, 1; Junior 


High, 3; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 9,247; 

Churches: Baptist, 5; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 5; Episcopal, 5; Hebrew, 2; 
Methodist, 10; Presbyterian, 6; Roman Catholic, 
5; Miscellaneous, 27. 


Banks: National, 6; State, 2; Total Re- 
sources, $18,686,219.79; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $3,804,130.66. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 8; 


Vaudeville, 1; Burlesque, none; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 8. Total number of seats, 
16,145. 

Location: Colorado Springs, the hub of the 


Pikes Peak region, located between the east 
Colorado plateaus and the Rocky Mountains. 
Served by the Rock Island; Denver & Rio 
Grande Western; Santa Fe; Midland Terminal, 
and Colorado & Southern Rys. Headquarters 
for the Cripple Oreek gold-mining district, and 
for the irrigated and dry-farming districts. Is 
also the center of the dairying, hog, poultry, 
and stock-raising section of central and eastern 
Colorado. To nearest large city (Pueblo) by 
railroad, 1 hour; by auto, 1% hours. 


Principal Industries: Coal mining, smelting, 
bottling of mineral water, toys, granite quar- 
ries, lime kilns, motor trucks, breakfast foods. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 116. Leading 
firms: Pikes Peak Fuel Co., City Coal Mines Co., 
Corley Coal Co., Golden Cycle Reduction Co., 
Manitou Mineral Water Co., Jarrett Motor 
Truck Co.. McKinney Roberts Mineral Water 
Co., Ute Chief Mineral Water Co., Allingham 
Candy Co,, Colorado Granite Mfg. Co., Bishop 
& Babcock Co., (carbonic acid gas). 


Special Information: One of the leading 
mountain resort cities and health centers of the 
U, 8. Home of the International Typographical 
Union Sanatorium, Modern Woodmen Sanator- 
ium, Colorado School for Peaf and Blind, Colo- 
rado College, Broadmoor Art Academy, Myron 
Straton Home, Cragmor Sanatorium, and a host 
of smaller sanatoria. 


Retail Shopping Section: Along Tejon St. 
(north and south) 8 blocks, and along all side 
streets, 2 blocks each way; Pikes Peak Ave. 
(east and west), 5 blocks; Colorado Ave. (east 
and west), 7 blocks. This constitutes the down- 
town shopping section, Another business dis- 
trict is located 25 blocks west of the downtown 
section and extends for 7 blocks along Colorado 
Avenue, 


Trading Area: 25 miles north to Palmer Lake 
and Monument; 47 miles west to Cripple Creek 
and Victor, including all resort and farming 
communities, such as Green Mountain Falls, 
Woodland Park, ete., 20 miles south to Buttes, 
including mountain and surrounding farming 
communities, 75 miles east to Limon, including 
all territory tributary to Rock Island Ry. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 5; 
fruits, 9; miscellaneous lines, candy, 3; drugs, 
1; bakers’ supplies, 1, 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 26; commercial auto. agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 24; automobile tire agencies, 
23; bakers, 18; cigar stores and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 43 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 24; delicatessen, 5; dress- 
makers, 67; druggists, 36 (chain, 1); dry goods, 
9; department stores, 5; electrical supplies, 8; 
florists, 8; fruits, 7; furriers, 6; garages (pub- 
lic), 28; grocers, 178 (chain, 9); hardware, 9: 
jewelry, 18; meat markets, 32; men’s furnish- 
ings, 26; men’s clothing, 23; merchant tailors, 
23; milliners, 13; opticians, 7; photographers, 
16; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 6; radio supplies, 6; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 63; shoes, 13; sporting goods, 
5; stationers, 8; women’s apparel, 11, 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
47 degrees; most pleasant months, May to 
December. Doctors (medicals, 109); (dentists, 
35); (osteopaths, 14); gas, artificial; electric 
current, alternating; number of wired houses, 
10,500; number of automobile registrations, 11,- 
594, to July 1, 1926; water, soft. 


-» DENVER, COLO. 


(Denver County) 


(Note: Denver City and Denver County are 
Psi athe and have combined administra- 
on. 


1920 Population, 256,491 (1926, revised com- 
Posite estimate, 310,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 400,000. 
58% square miles.) 


_Native Whites, 82.7%; Negroes, 2.7%; For- 
eign Born, 14.6%; Industrial Workers, 30144%; 
English Reading, 93%; Families, 61,916. 


Schools: 76. Number of Pupils, 61,060; 
average daily attendance, 43,751. Building pro- 
gram calls for construction of 3 mew High 
Schools, at a combined cost of $4,800,000; 2 new 
Junior High, at $1,750,000; and 17 new Blemen- 
tary Schools, and additions, at $2,094,590—a 
total educational building cost of $8,644,590. 


Churches: 242, 


Banks: (Clearing house group), 13. Total Re- 
sources (June 30, 1926), $178,575,458.02; Total 
Deposits, $162,578,859.92; Bank OClearings: 
(1925) $1,732,799,000. Postal Receipts (1925), 
$3,419,304.06; Number of Building Permits 
(1925) 8,036; value, $25,333,310; (1926) $26,- 
310,250. Assessed valuation, for city and coun- 
ty (1925) -$416,605,690; Tax rate for city and 
eounty (1925) 29.9 miles. The United States 
Census Bureau’s survey of the nation’s wealth, 


(Area 


based upon the year 1922 credits Colorado with 
a wealth of over $3,229,412,000, and a _ total 
annual income of more than $600,000,000. 


Theatres: 30. Total number of seats, 24,000 


Location: On Union Pacific, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, 0, B. & Q., Santa Fe, Colorado 


& Southern, Denver & Salt Lake, Missouri 
Pacific, and Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroads, and several interurban lines, To 


nearest larger city (Kansas City, Mo.) by rail- 
road, 20 hours. 


Principal Industries: Meat packing, rubber 
goods, mining, motor cars, milling, smelting, 
coal mining, lignite, petroleum (and products), 
shale oil, sugar beets, pickles, vegetable and 
fruit canning, mineral water, and general ag- 
riculture in surrounding area. Denver’s yearly 
stockyards report for 1925 shows receipts of live- 
stock as: cattle, 586,841; hogs, 467,082; sheep, 
2,357,143. Total, 3,411,066; Total value, $57,- 
600,000. Census of 1926 reports 477 enterprises, 
16,790 wage earners, value of product, $51,217,- 
038. Colorado ranks fourth among the states 
of the Union in total available coal supplies, 
according to the United States Geological Survey, 
with 517,589,600,000 short tons. The report for 
1925 gives total production of coal mined, as 10,- 
412,041 tons; men employed, 13,609. Petroleum 
fields produced (Jan. 3, 1925, to Jan. 3, 1926) 
43,966 barrels—an average of 3,382 barrels per 
day during the working season. Agricultural 
products (report of 1925): Total value, $134,- 
967,000; Total value manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts, $12,114,709.70; Total value all dairy prod- 
ucts, $25,832,969.06. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Armour and Colorado Packing Plants, Gates 
Rubber Co., Ford Motor Co., General Iron 
Works, Denver Rock Drill Co., Colorado Mill- 
ing and Bleyator Co., Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Co., Great Western Sugar Co. Chamber of 
Commerce survey, 1925, gives value of manu- 
factured products, $145,000,000. Invested in 
new plants, enlargement and equipment by 
factories during year, $4,250,000. 


Special Information: Denver is the geo- 
graphic, industrial and commercial center of 
all that part of the United States lying west 
of the Missouri River. The valuation of rail- 
roads in Colorado in 1924 was $160,669,940, and 
the total mileage, 5,042.05. The City of Den- 
ver, cooperating with sections of northwest- 
ern Colorado counties as an improvement dis- 
trict, is building the longest railroad tunnel 
in the United States. The Moffat Tunnel, 
6.4 miles in length, is being pushed through 
the foot of James Peak, in the Continental 
Divide, 100 miles northwest of Denver. The 
main railroad tunnel is 24 feet in height, 
and 18 feet in width, and is paralleled by a 
pioneer tunnel, 8x8 feet, which facilitates 
construction of the main bore and will be 
used when completed for transportation of 100,- 
000 acre-feet of water annually from the west- 
ern to the eastern slope of the Continental 
Divide. The tunnel, when completed, will elimi- 
nate 30 miles of four per cent grade over the 
Continental Divide, and will shorten the dis- 
tance between Denver, Utah, and Pacific Coast 
points by 175 miles. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses, New apartment houses con- 
stantly being built in the residential sections. 
Owing to severe restrictions against frame 
houses adopted in the early days of the city’s 
growth, the residential section of the city is 
built almost entirely of brick, stone, tile, or 
cement materials. More than 88 per cent of 
houses owned by occupants. There are 89 
parks and playgrounds within the city limits, 


Retail Shopping Section: 38 blocks in down- 


town district. 


Trading Area: About an 80-mile radius. 
Denver occupies a position unique in the entire 
country, there being no other city even ap- 
proaching it in. size and commercial importance 
within a radius of 500 miles in every direction. 
Omaha is 580 miles by railroad from Denver, 
Salt Lake City, 625 miles; Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, the nearest larger city, is 636 miles 
away. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 63; drugs, 17; 


Groceries, 16; meats, 87; 

furniture, 7; grain, 8; 
hardware, 7; dry goods, 21; general merchan- 
dise, 3; coal, 51; coffee, tea and spices, 11; 
jewelry, 9; lumber, 54; millinery, 14; poultry 
and eggs, 15; shoes, 10. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 146; commercial atito agencies, 11; automo- 
bile accessories, 70; automobile tire agencies, 
40; bakers, 82; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 74; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 74; delicatessen, 22; dressmakers, 28; 
druggists, 300; dry goods, 60; department stores, 
6; electrical supplies, 52; florists, 60; fruits, 36; 
furniture, 70; furriers, 14; garages (public), 
175; grocers, 900; hardware, 34; jewelry, 62; 
meat markets, 89; men’s furnishings, 25; men's 
clothing, 61; merchant tailors, 156; milliners, 


50; opticians, 29; photographers, 54; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 10; 
radio supplies, 23; restaurants (including 


hotels), 196; shoes, 32; sporting goods, 8; sta- 
tioners, 13; women’s apparel, 49. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
50 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 30; most pleasant months, nearly 
all. Doctors (medical, 575); (dentists, 310); 
(osteopaths, 40); gas, artificial; electric cur- 
rent, alternating; number of wired houses, 70,- 
556; number of registered automobiles 70,690 
(65,900, passenger; 4,790, commercial); water, 
(mountain) soft. 
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COLORADO (Cont'd) 


DURANGO, COLO. 


(La Plata County) 


1920 Population, 4,116 (1925, est. 5,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 6,750. 

Native Whites, 90%; Foreign Born, 10%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 700; English Reading, 100%; 
Families, 1,200. 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,200. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Ohristian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Ro- 
man Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, Free Methodist, 
1; Latter Day Saints, 1. 


Banks: National, 8. Total Resources, $2,000,- 
000; Savings Bank Deposits Total, $333,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Miscellaneous 
(Auditorium, etc.), 1. Total number of seats, 
1,682. 

Location: In southwestern part of state. On 


Rio Grande & Western Railroad, Rio Grande 
Southern Railroad, 230 miles southwest of Den- 
ver. To nearest large city (Pueblo) by railroad, 
18 hours; by auto, 18 hours. 


Principal Industries: Coal; stockraising, hor- 


ticulture, agriculture, lumber, mining, water 
power, smelting, iron works, flour mill, and 
meat packing plants. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 10. Leading 


firms: Garden Mercantile Co., The American 
Smelting & Refining Co. Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $2,250,000. 

Special Information: There are extensive coal 
deposits, abundant water power, with medici- 
nal and hot water springs in the vicinity. Tour- 
ist and fishing resort. Supply point for a large 
agricultural and mining region. 

Residential Features: Main residential streets 
extend east for 7 blocks along Main Street, 
which runs north and south for 12 blocks and 
thence 3 blocks,on each side of Main for 10 
blocks. 

Retail Shopping Section: Covers Main Street 
from 4th Street to 12th Street, and 5th. 6th, 
7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th Streets on each side of 
Main Street for one block. 

Trading Area: East, 35 miles; north, 35 
miles; west, 30 miles; south, 25 miles. Durango 
being the commercial center of a very large 
area (30,000 square miles) naturally draws busi- 
ness from much greater distances. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 2; dry goods, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger’ automobile agen- 
cies, 11; automobile accessories, 9; automobile 
tire agencies, 9; bakers, 8; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 11; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 15; dressmakers, 3; drug- 
gists, 5; dry goods, 4; department stores, 2; 
electrical supplies, 7; florist, 1; fruits, 10; fur- 
niture, 3;* garages (public), 9; grocers, 11 
(chain, 1); hardware, 4;. jewelry, 3; meat mar- 
kets, 9; men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 
5; merchant tailors, 8; milliners, 6; optician, 
1; photographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 2; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 7 (ehain, 4); shoes, 
7; sporting goods, 6; stationers, 7; women’s ap- 
parel, 4, 

Miscellaneous Data: 


meats, 2; 


Most pleasant months: 
June to October, inclusive; (doctors (medical, 
7); (dentists, 8); (osteopath, 1); number of 
wired houses, 1,244; electric current, alternat- 
ing and direct; water, hard (medicinal). 


FORT COLLINS, COLO. 


(Larimer County) 


1920 Population, 8,755 (1925, est. 15,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 33,000. 
Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, two families; 


Foreign Born, 5%; Industrial Workers, 20%; 
English Reading, 90%; Families, 2,435. 

Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Colorado Agricultural College (1,200 


students); School of Agriculture (400 students) ; 
Business College, 1. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 2; Ro- 
man Catholic, 2; Lutheran, 2; Miscellaneous, 9. 

Banks: National, 3; State, 1; Total Resources 
over $5,000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
3. 

Location: Fort Collins is on the Union Pacific, 
and the Colorado & Southern Railroads. To near- 
est large city (Denver) by railroad, 214 hours; 
by auto, 21% hours. 

Principal Industries: Sugar beets (one of the 
largest sugar factories in the United States), 2 
flour mills, brick plant, candy kitchens, iron 
foundry, cement works, oil wells, natural gas. 


Special Information: Two newly discovered 
oil wells are being opened up three miles north 
- of the town, each with an output of. 100,000,000 
eubie feet of gas and oil. Several of the big 
companies, including the Union Oil Co. of, Cali- 
fornia, have opened general operating offices 
here. Portland cement plant now building, to 
cost $1,000,000, using natural gas from newly 
discovered oil wells as fuel. Six wells now 
producing, 100 others being drilled. 


Residential Features; Situated close to the 
mountains, with pure mountain water, and an 
abundance of trees, Fort Collins is one of the 
most’ beautiful little cities to be found for a 
home. The houses are mostly one-family houses, 
ranging from 5 to 10 rooms, with an average 
price of $5,000. The people are friendly and 
educated. They’can educate their children from 
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the kindergarten through high school, and 
through college, the State Agricultural College 
being situated here. We have all the modern 
conveniences; natural gas for heat and fuel, 6 
miles of paved streets, paved highway south to 
Denver, municipally owned street railway, one 
of the gateways to Hstes Park, on the scenic 
road to Yellowstone Park, mountain play- 
grounds, good fishing and hunting, splendid 
stores, and an ideal place to live. 

Retail Shopping Section: 3 blocks on College, 
2 blocks on Linden, 3 on Walnut, 5 blocks on 
Mountain. Z 

Trading Area: 20 miles in all. directions. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 7; automobile tire agencies, 12; 
bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 6; confectioners (including hotel stands), 


5; delicatessen, none; dressmakers, 14; drug- 
gists, 6; dry goods, 8; department stores, 2; 
electrical supplies, 4; florists, 4; fruits, 4; 
furniture, 4; furriers, none; garages (public), 


9; grocers, 25 (chain, 2); hardware, 4; jewelry, 
5; meat markets, 10; men’s furnishings, 4; 
men’s clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 
8; opticians, 5; photographers, 3; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 38; radio 
supplies, 10; restaurants (including hotels), 12; 
shoes, 8; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; 
women's apparel, 7. if 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature 60 


degrees; most pleasant months, all summer 
months (only 6 days, last winter, below zero). 
Doctors (medical, 20), (dentists, 8), (osteo- 


paths, 4); gas, natural; electric current, alter- 
nating; water, soft. 


FORT MORGAN, COLO. 


(Morgan County) 
1920 Population, 3,818. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 6,500. 

Native Whites, 70%; Foreign Born, 30%; 
English Reading, 90%; Families, 1,375. 

Schools: Public Grade, 31; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,875. 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 2; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 4. 
Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $2,308,091.84; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $199,294.49. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Total number of seats, 1,040. 


Location: On Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
and Union Pacific Railways. Auto transfer 
service to Denver and intervening towns. 


Principal Industries: Agriculture, sugar 
factories, canning factory, flouring mills, 
factory, ice cream and candy factories. 

Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Great Western Sugar Co., Farmers’ Platte Val- 
ley Milling and Elevator Co. Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at $7,- 
500,000. 


Special Information: Only town between Den- 
ver and Omaha located on two main trans-con- 
tinental lines of railroads. One of the leading 
sugar beet sections of the country, On Lincoln 
Highway, Detroit, Lincoln and Denver Highway. 

Residential Features: Mostly five- to ten-room 
residences, private homes almost exclusively. 
Ornamental residence section with abounding 
shade trees. Residences kept up in good condi- 
tion. Fort Morgan is said to be one of the 
prettiest towns of its size in Colorado. 


Retail Shopping Section: Practically all busi- 


beet 
ice 


ness is transacted on Main Street within a 
distance of three blocks, with business also on 
the two streets paralleling Main, within a 


distance of two blocks. 

Trading Area: Trade comes from a farming 
community for a distance of 30 miles north, 
40 miles south, 25 miles west and 10 miles east. 
Considerable paved highways; state highways 
running north, south, east, and west maintained 
in graded gravel condition. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: All retail business for local 
consumption, with the exception of the Great 
Western Sugar Co., which is one of the largest 
beet sugar producing factories in the. United 
States. 


GRAND JUNCTION, COLO. 


(Mesa County) 


1920 Population, 8,665. (1925 est. 12,500.) 

City and Suburban Estimate, 30,000, county. 

Native Whites, 94%; Negroes, less 1%; For- 
eign Born, 5%; Industrial Workers, 15%}; 
English Reading, 100%; Families, 2,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 2,900, 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 12. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Resources, 


$3,728,601.92; Savings Bank _Deposits ‘Total, 
$1,375,094, 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total 


number of seats, 5,500. 


Location: On D. R. G. & W. main line to 
Pacific Coast; D. R. G. & W. south, Excellent 
bus service to Durango, south; Collbran, north, 
et Vernal, Utah, northwest, Interurban to 
Mruita. { 


Principal Industries: Coal mining (8 mines), 
gold, silver, copper, radium and vanadium min- 
ing, asphalt, etc., farming, fruit, sugar beets; 
cattle and sheep, oil. and oil shale, -railroad 
Shops, canning, candy, tourists’ supplies, dairy 
products, printing, tile, flour mills. ae | 
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Manufacturing Establishments: 30. Leading 
firms: Holly Sugar Corp., Knu Brooms, Grand 
Jct. Fruit Growers’ Assn., Nichols & Son 
(furn.); Grand Jct. Ice Cream Oo., ©. D. Smith 
Drug Co., Watson Greenhouse, Nelson-Post, (sad- 
dlery), Retig Packing Co., Lane Mfg. Co., 
Vorbecks Co.; J. G. Seed Oo., Latimer-Goodwin 
Chemical Co. Total value of yearly output of 
factories estimated at $1,300,000. 


Special Information: Location makes this the 
natural hub for western Colorado and eastern 
Utah. All transportation centers here, Mild 
climate year around. 354 days of sunshine. 
World’s largest fiat top mountain containing 
over 300 trout lakes. Large fruit producing 
section. Large oil shale deposits. 

Residential Features: Mostly 
houses, no slum district, no tenements. 
proximately 100 homes built annually. 
own homes. Altitude, 4,602 feet. 
valuation, $9,052,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: 7 blocks long, 2 
wide. Good street car and interurban service. 


Trading Area, 100 miles west, 60 north, 50 
east, 60 south. Olaims to be the largest city 
between Denver and Salt Lake. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; meats, 3; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 2; drugs, 1; flour, 2; sport- 
ing goods, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 2; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 21; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 10; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 7; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 
3; druggists, 8; dry goods, 8; department stores, 
3; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 26; 
furniture, 7; furriers, 1; garages (public), 10; 
grocers, 26; hardware, 4; jewelry; 4; meat mar- 
kets, 10; men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 
5; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 5; opticians, 
2; photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
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musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 4; 
restaurants (including hotels), 138; shoes, 6; 
sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; women’s ap 
parel, 5. 


GREELEY, COLO. 


(Weld County) 


1920 Population, 10,958. (1926 est. 12,500.) 


City and Suburban Estimate, 16,000; Tradiig 
Territory, 45,000. ‘ 


Native Whites, 9,848; Negroes, 18; Foreign 


Born, 1,087; English Reading, 85%; Families, 
3,000. 
Schools: High, 2; Junior High, 1; Parochial, 


1. Number of Pupils, 2,479. Seat of Colorado 
State Teachers’ College, the College of St. John 
the Evangelist (Episcopal). 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; 
Presbyterian, 3; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellane- 


ous, 12, 

Banks: National, 4; Total Resources, $6,- 
400,378.17. Savings Bank Deposits Total, $4,- 
845,636.18. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 


Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 1. Total num- 
ber of seats, 3,500. 


Location: On Union Pacific Railroad, 53 miles 
north of Denver, and 53 miles south of Cheyenne 
(Wyoming). Served also by Colorado & South- 
ern Railroad. Junction of South Platte and 
Cache la Poudre Rivers. Thirty miles east 
of the Rocky Mountain foothills, and situated 
in the heart of a very large irrigated agri- 
eultural district. To nearest larger city by 
railroad, 1% hours; by bus or auto, 2 hours. 


Principal Industries: Diversified agriculture, 
beet sugar manufacturing, flour, canning prod- 
ucts, cattle and sheep feeding, dairying, ete. 
Hstimated value of farm crops for 1926, $22,- 
000,000. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 10. Leading 
firms: Great Western Sugar Co., Colorado Mill- 
ing & QBlevater Co., Empson Canning Co., 
Knight-Tilden Auto Body Manufacturing Co., 
Thompson Potato Sorter Co., Greeley Monu- 
mental Works, Greeley Creamery, Greeley Ice 
& Storage Co., Olympia Candy Co. ‘Total value 
of yearly output of factories estimated at 
$3,750,000. 


Special Information: In the heart of one of 
the oldest, best developed, and richest irrigated 
agricultural districts of the West. The Greeley 
district, embracing Weld County, is noted for 
its intensive irrigation farming. Record crops 
of sugar beets, wheat, potatoes, beans, peas, 
hay, vegetables and dairy products are obtained 
yearly. 


Residential Features: Mostly  one-family 
homes. Average homes of a yery good type 
for small city. Many homes of a better class, 
varying from $10,000 to $15,000 in value. 

Retail Shopping Section: Is well concentrated 
in an area covering approximately eight blocks. 
Boundaries of district are: Sixth Street to 
Tenth Street, between Seventh Avenue and 
Ninth Avenue. 


Trading Area: Forty. miles from the north, 
northeast, and east; thirty miles from southeast, 
and south; twenty miles from the southwest; 
fifteen miles from the west, and northwest, coy- 
ering a trading territory having about 75,000 
inhabitants. 


Wholesale Houses; Groceries, 1; dry goods, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 7; automobile tire agencies, 10; 
bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 10 (ehain, 2); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 6; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 6; 
druggists, 4; dry goods, 7; department stores, 
4; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 4; fruits, 5; 
furniture, 6; garages (public), 12; grocers, 45 
(chain, 4); hardware, 6; jewelry, 6; meat mar- 
kets, 17 (chain, 3); men's furnishings, 5; men’s 


clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 5; 


opticians, 3; photographers,\3; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 8; restaurants (including hotels), 17; 
shoes, 4; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 3; wom- 
en’s apparel, 6, ‘ 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 27); 
(dentists, 15); (osteopaths, 9); bus service; gas, 
artificial; number of meters, 2,300; electric cur- 
rent, A.C, and D.C.; number of automobile reg- 
istrations, 15,000; mountain water. 
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LA JUNTA, COLO. 


(Otero County) 


1920 Population, 4,964. (1926 est. 7,500). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 7,500. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Las Animas, (pop. 8,500); Swink, (1,000); 
Rocky Ford, (3,746); Manzanola, (1,300). 

Natives Whites, 89%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 10%; Industrial Workers, 60%; English 
Reading, 90%; Families, 1,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,959, 


Churches; Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 2; 
Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 9. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits, (all banks), $292,- 
578.43. Total Deposits (all banks), $1,205,129.08. 
Total Resources (all banks), $1,498,707.41. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 4. 


Location: In center of Arkansas Valley on 
main line of A. T. & S. Fe RR. Junction main 
line with line to Pueblo, Colorado Springs, and 
Denver, Arkansas Valley branch ‘of A. T. & 
8S. Fe RR. Bus service to Rocky Ford, Fowler, 
and Pueblo. Excellent train service each way 
daily. ; 

Principal Industries; A. T, & S. F. railroad 
shops, flour mill, butter, ice cream and cheese 
factories, brick manufacturing plant, milk con- 
densary, bottling works. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 10. Total 
value yearly output of factories estimated at 
$750,000. : 


Residential Features: Principally cottage and 
one-family residences. Two small sections oc- 
ecupied by foreign population, Almost exclu- 
sively private homes throughout city. Country 
club, Restricted district of exclusive homes, 
value, $4,000 and more. 


Retail Shopping Section: Surrounds public 
square and court house, around which town is 
built. Business extends 3 to 5 blocks in every 
direction from square. »Numerous suburban 
stores supply urban localities in various sec- 
tions of city. 


Trading Area: Bxtends 50 miles south, 30 
miles north, and 30 to 35 miles east and west, 
respectively. Trade territory extensive on ac- 
count. of its central situation in the Arkansas 
Valley, in Colorado, and its being the county 
seat of Otero County, the heart of the melon- 
growing industry. 


Wholesale Houses: Meats, 3; fruits and vege- 
tables (melons), 7; miscellaneous lines, 4. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 20; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 8; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 6; 
druggists, 6; dry goods, 5; department stores, 
3; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 7; 
furniture, 6; garages (public), 6; grocers, 34 
(chain, 3); hardware, 6; jewelry, 4; meat mar- 
kets, 20 (chain, 2); men’s furnishings, 6; men’s 
clothing, 3; merchant tailors, 1; milliners, 5; 
opticians, 3; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 4; radio sup- 
plies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 7; 
shoes, 3; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 4; wom- 
en's apparel, 6, 


Miscellaneous Data; Doctors (medical, 10); 
(dentists, 6);  (osteopaths, 2); gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 800; electric current, alter- 
nating; number of wired’ houses, 1,800; number 
a arth registrations, 5,700 (1925); water 
ard. ; 


1926-27 


The Greatest Year in the 
history of Weld County— 
the famous Greeley Dis- 
trict of Northern Col- 
orado. 


OVER $26,000,000 
IN FARM PRODUCTS _ 


Covering this territory 
completely is its one and 


only daily newspaper 


THE 
TRIBUNE | 
REPUBLICAN > 


Published at sins 
Greeley, Colorado | 
The County Seat of Weld. — 
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COLORADO (Cont'd) 


LAMAR, COLO. 


(Prowers County) 


1920 Population, 2,512. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 5,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Holly, (pop. 1,000); Granada, (500); Wiley, 
(500). 


Native Whites, 95%; Foreign Born, 5%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 20%; English Reading, 95%. 


Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,200. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, Nazarene, 
Church of God. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $1,600,000. Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $27,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 


(Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total number of seats, 
2; . 


Location: Fifty miles west of Kansas state 
line on main line of Santa Fe RR., a branch 
of which runs north to May Valley, crossing 
northern parallel branch of the Santa Fe, Ar- 
Kansas Valley division. On National Old 
Trails, and D. C. D, Highway, both state roads, 
and in good condition, 


Principal Industries: ‘‘Pet’’ milk condensary; 
creamery; two ice cream factories; ice plant; 
broom factory; center of alfalfa meal industry; 
large flour mill; carbonated beverage plant; 
welding plant, pickle salting station. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., Lamar 
Alfalfa Co., Lamar Flour Mills, Pet Milk Go. 


Residential Features: One restricted section, 
Paseo Place. Style and value of residence are 
only restrictions. Very few Negroes here. Mexi- 
can workers live in colony outside city limits, 
Few pretentious mansions, and few extremely 
poor homes. Average of homes about $2,500. 


Retail Shopping Section: Four blocks in busi- 
hess section, all on one main street, with block 
each way for four streets with. scattering bus- 
iness houses. One department store, and number 
of large stores with general men’s and women’s 
departments, Stores cater to western styles. 
One exclusive women’s store, and one exclu- 
sive men’s store. 


.. Trading Area: Lamar has an unusual trading 
territory, with a 75-mile radius. The Santa Fe 
R.R. is building a branch line into Baca County, 
which will reach Springfield 50 miles due south 
of Lamar. Jobbing freight rates granted by 
the Santa Fe R. R. as result of growth as 
wholesale center. Town is a Colorado railroad 
common point and serves wide outside territory 
which is without rail facilities, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial auto. agencies, 8; automo- 
bile accessories, 3; automobile tire agencies, 7; 


bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 2; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 6; dressmakers, 5; druggists, 4; dry 


goods, 11; department stores, 
plies, 2; florists, 1; furniture, 
lic), 4; grocers, 8 (chain, 
jewelry, 2; meat markets, 4 (chain, 1); men’s 
furnishings, 3; men’s clothing, 5; merchant tail- 
ors, 1; milliners, 2; opticians, 2; photographers, 
2; radio supplies, 2; restaurants (ineluding ho- 
tels), 5; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 1; wom- 
en’s apparel, 1. h 


1; electrical sup- 
2; garages (pub- 
1); hardware, 2; 


Miscellaneous Data: 
(dentists, 8); electric 
number of wired houses; 


Doctors (medical, 6); 
current, alternating; 
1,000; water, hard, 


LONGMONT, COLO. 


(Boulder County) 


1920 Population, 5,848. (1926 est. 7,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 12,800. 

Native Whites, 99.5%; Negroes, % of 1%; 
Foreign Born, .001%; English Reading, 95%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 


Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Christian, 
1; United Brethren, 1; Miscellaneous, 6. © 
Banks; National, 3; State, 1. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 3, , 

Location: On ©. B. & Q., 
and Great Western R.Rs. 
city (Boulder), by rai 
automobile, 45 minutes, 
Principal Industries; 
making, flour milling, 
ning factory. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 
Empson Packing Co., Great Western Sugar Co. 


Special Information; Capacity of sugar fac- 
tory about’ 3,200 tons. of beets every 24 hours. 
One of the largest in the West; 


Residential Features:- Longmont is a. grow- 
ing city of substantial houses, generally brick, 
with most of workmen in packing and sugar 
works owning their homes. Unexcelled drink- - 
ing water, fine view of Long’s Peak in the dis- 
tance, from which the city took its name, 


Colo. & Southern, 
To nearest large 
lroad, 30. minutes; by 


Agriculture, béet-sugar 
auto supplies, butter, can- 


Leading firms: 


_ Trading Area: Sixteen to twenty miles... -. 


lesale Houses : Meats, 1. 
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Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 62 
degrees; average number of Tainy days per 
twelye months, 15; most pleasant months, all 
except February and March. Doctors (medical, 
14); (dentists, 5); (osteopaths, 6); electric cur- 
rent, alternating; number of wired houses, 
100%; water, soft. 


MONTROSE, COLO. 


(Montrose County) 
1920 Population, 4,000. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 3,500, 


Native Whites, 90%; Foreign Born, 
English Reading, 95%; Families, 1,400, 


10%; 


Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Number 
of Pupils, 2,100. 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 


Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellane- 
ous, 2. 


Banks: National, 2; Total Resources, $2,000, - 
000. Savings Bank Deposits Total, $100,000. 


Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
ete.), 1 (Armory). Total num- 
1,100. 


Location: Denver 
R.R. To nearest large city, 
hours; by automobile, 6 hours. 


Theatres: 
(Auditoriums, 
ber of seats, 


& Rio Grande Western 
by railroad, 2% 


Principal Industries: Farming, stock-raising, 


beet-sugar growing, milling. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Small manufacturing plants only. 


Residential Features: Montrose has 
houses, 10 hotels and rooming houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: Five blocks. 


Trading Area: Extends 120 miles west, 30 
miles north, 60 miles east, and 65 miles south. 

Wholesale Houses: Meats, 1; fruits, 5; hard- 
ware, 2; dry goods, 1; Miscellaneous lines, 4 
commission houses. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial auto. agencies, 6; auto- 
mobile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 
8; bakers, 8; total cigar stores and stands, 
(including hotels), 15; confectioners (including 


1,000 


hotel stands), 16; dressmakers, 3; total drug- 
gists, 3; dry goods, 3; department stores, 2; 
electrical supplies, 4; florists, 2; fruits, 8; 
furniture, 4; garages (public), 5; total grocers, 
9 (chain, 1); hardware, 2; jewelry, 2; total 
meat markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 4; men’s 
clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 3; 
opticians, 2; photographers, 1; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio 


supplies, 5; total restaurants (including hotels), 


6; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 5; 
women’s apparel, 8. 
Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 


47.4 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelye months, very few; most pleasant months, 
nearly all. Doctors (medical, 5), (dentists, 5), 
(osteopaths,. 2); electric current, alternating; 
water, soft, 


PUEBLO, COLO. 


(Pueblo County) 


1920 Population, 48,050. 


City and Suburban Estimate, (1926 est. 70,- 
000). Most important cities and towns in this 
area are: Oanon City (pop. 4,551); Rocky Ford 
(3,746); Ordway (1,186); Florence (2,629). 


Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 3%; Foreign 
Born, 17%; Industrial Workers, 28%; English 
Reading, 938%; Families, 12,460. 


Schools: Public Grade, 18; High, 2; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 4; Number of Pupils, (reg- 
istered) 11,474, 

Churches: Baptist, 4; Christian Science, 4; 
Congregational, 3; Hpiscopal, 3; Hebrew, 5; 
Methodist, 5; Presbyterian, 4; Roman Catholic, 
8; Miscellaneous, 5. 


' Banks: National, 2; State, 3. 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $2,- 
294,200.37; Total Deposits (all banks), $20,- 
947,089.70; Total Resources (all banks), $23,- 
865,491.40; Total Postal Receipts (1925), $425,- 
538.94; Total Bank Clearings (12 months, 1925), 
$83,223,268.32; Average Monthly Total Retail 
Sales, $91,545,595.15. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 7; 
Vaudeville, 3; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
2. Total number of seats, 8,973. 


Location: In southern Colorado on Arkansas 
River, served by Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
Santa Fe, Missouri Pacific, Rock Island, Colorado 
& Southern (Burlington Route), and Colorado 
Wyoming R.Rs.. Common point on Denver lines. 
Good freight service. 


‘Principal Industries: Iron and steel, meat 
packing, smelting, brick and tile works, fruit 
and agriculture, stock-raising and dairy prod- 
ucts, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 181, Leading 
firms: Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Nueckolls Pack- 
ing Co., National Broom Factory, Rood Candy 
Purity Baking 
Co. Total value of yearly output of factor- 
ies estimated at $65,000,000. 


Special Information: Pueblo is a manufac- 
the steel plant of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company, employing about 6,000 
men, heads the list of manufacturing plants, 
There are also 180 other factories with enormous 
outputs, representing numerous lines. The total 
value of the yearly output from Pueblos fac- 
tories is estimated to be far above $65,- 
000,000. Pueblo is situated near the center of 


Capital, Sur- 


‘a large agricultural section—the fertile Arkan- 


sas Valley. Pueblo County has about 50,000 
acres of irrigated ‘land, producing crops of: 
alfalfa, sugar beets, corn, melons, vegetables, 
fruit, wheat, oats, rye, barley, sorghums, beans 
and grasses. In the higher mountain sections, 
caulifiower, head lettuce and’ peas, 
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Residential Features: Largely composed of 
Small homes of the industrial class. Large res- 
idential section, very few industrial tenements. 
BPxclusive residential section located north of 
city. Two exeellent Y. M. C. A.’s and a num- 
ber of good hotels. The climate of Pueblo is 
especially healthy. 


Retail Shopping Section: There are about 80 
blocks of business sections, including the whole- 
Sale district, The principal streets are Main, 
from ist to 10th, Santa Fe from 10th to the 
Arkansas River. This street is east of Main. 
Grand and Court, west of Main, running from 
10th to South Union, which is a connecting 
street between the north and south side of the 
city. Bessemer, a suburb, has a small bus- 
iness district composed of movies, markets, 
stores, barber shops and other business houses, 


Trading Area: 350 miles west to western 
slope of the Great Divide; 250 miles south to 
New Mexico; 200 miles east to the Kansas line; 
30 miles north to the trading area of Colorado 
Springs, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; meats, 6; 
fruits, 8; hardware, 3; dry goods, 3; shoes, 1; 
saddles, 2; drugs, 1; and several houses carry- 
ing miscellaneous lines. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 28; commercial auto. agencies, 8; automo- 
bile accessories, 14; automobile tire agencies, 
15; bakers, 18; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 30; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 15; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 7; 
druggists, 27; dry goods, 9; department stores, 
5; electrical supplies, 8; florists, 8; fruits, 14; 
furniture, 22; furriers, 2; garages (public), 32; 
grocers, 187; hardware, 5; jewelry, 7; meat 
markets, 11; men’s furnishings, 8; men’s cloth- 

merchant tailors, 12; milliners, 7; op- 


ing, 22; 
ticians, 5; photographers, 6; Pianos (and mis- 


cellaneous musical instruments), 4; radio sup- 
plies, 9; restaurants (ineluding hotels), 46; 
shoes, 11; sporting goods, 3; Stationers, 1; 


women’s apparel, 27. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 46); 
(dentists, 33); (osteopaths, 7); street car sery- 
ice; gas, artificial; number of meters, 4,000; 
electric current, A.C. and D.C.; Number of wired 
houses, 12,900; number of automobile registra- 
tions, 12,535; water, soft, and medium hard, 


STERLING, COLO. 


(Logan County) 
1920 Population, 6,415, 


Native Whites, 80%; Foreign Born, 
English Reading, 90%; Families, 3,000. 


20% ; 


Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1, 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
German, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Pres- 


byterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1 
Brethren, 1; Lutheran, 2; 


Banks: 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 
(Auditoriums, ete, i Fe 
1,200. 


eer 


3 Miscellaneous, 
Bvangelical, 1. 


National, 2; State, 3. 


2; Miscellaneous 
Total number of seats, 


Location: In northeastern 
served by Union Pacific and (©, 
roads. Bus lines to cities 60 miles south and 
east. To nearest large city, by railroad, 4 
hours; by auto, 6 hours. 


part of state, 
B. & Q.. Rail- 


Principal Industries: 


Sugar beet industry, 
railroad shops, 


farming and stock raising, 
Manufacturing Establishments, 1. 

firm: Great Western Sugar Oo. 
Residential Features: Private homes predomi- 


nate, One- and two-story houses, Many bunga- 
lows. 


Leading 


Retail Shopping Section: 
blocks; Front, 3; Second, 2; Third, 3; Poplar, 
3. Most of the stores are located on these 
Streets, although there are many small grocery 
stores, and filling stations with auto accessories, 
Scattered over the whole residential section. 


On Main Street, 4 


Trading Area: About 60 miles east, 35 miles 
west, 60 miles north, and 30 miles south, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; bakery, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; automobile accessories, 10; automobile 
tire agencies, 17; bakers, 3; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 38; confectioners (in- 


eluding hotel Stands), 25; dressmakers, 12; 
druggists, 4; dry goods, 4; department stores, 
1; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 1; fruits, 2; 
furniture, 2; garages (public), 7; grocers; 24 
(chain, 2); hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat 
markets, 5 (chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 3; 
men’s clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 2; 
milliners, 3; opticians, 2; photographers, © 2; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
1; radio supplies, 8; restaurants (including 
hotels), 11; shoes, 9; sporting goods, 2; sta- 


tioners, 6; women’s apparel, 5, 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, ‘62 
degrees; average number of rainy days . per 
twelve months, 14; most pleasant months, Sept., 
Oct., Noy., Dec. Doctors: (medical, 9), (den- 
tists, _ 6), fosteopaths, 2): electric current, 
alternating and direct; water, soft. 


TRINIDAD, COLO. 


(Las Animas County) 
1920 Population, 13,050 (1925, est. 15,000), 
City and Suburban Estimate, 30,000. 


Native Whites, 65%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 34%; Industrial Workers, 50%; English 
Reading, 90%; Families, 3,800 (in eity proper), 


Schools; Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of pupils, 2,700 
in city (11,000 in county). © 


31 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Total Resources, 


$10,000,000, Savings Bank Deposits, Total $8,- 
000.000, 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; 


Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete,), 
1 (Community Hall). Total number of seats, 


43,000. 

Location: On main line of Santa Fe, Colorado 
& Southern, and Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroads. Trinidad is an ideal location for 


shipping to points east, west, north, and south, 
To nearest large city (Pueblo) by railroad, 314 
hours; by automobile, 314 hours. 


Principal Industries: Coal mining. The Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co, holds vast interest in, and 
around Trinidad, employing about 9,000 miners 
and their families. Macaroni factory, brick and 
tile factory, sheep and cattle raising, agricul- 
ture, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 2, Leading 
firms: Trinidad Brick & Tile Co.; Trinidad 
Youndry Co. Total value of yearly output of 
factories estimated at $500,000. 


Special Information; Center of all Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co.’s interests. A number of new 
buildings going up. Total Bank Deposits in- 
creasing every year. 


Residential Features: Trinidad has approxi- 
mately 3,800 homes with 500 single families, 
About 100 apartment houses, including large 
Structures and 1, and 2-room apartment houses, 


Retail Shopping Section: On Main Street, 6 


blocks of business and commercial houses, 7 
blocks on Arizona Street, 2 blocks each on 
Pine St., First St., and Elm Street. 
Trading Area: North 40 Miles, south 20 
miles, west 50 miles, and east 60 miles. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, pf 


fruits, 4; hardware, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 13; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 
15; bakers, 5; total cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 25; (chain, 2); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 8; delicatessen, 2; 
dressmakers, 5: total druggists, 6 (chain, 3); 
dry goods, 8: department stores, 5; electrical 
supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 5; furniture, 5; 
furriers (none exclusive); garages (public), 17; 
total groceries, 75 (chain, 3); hardware, 3); 
jewelry, 4; total meat markets, 21 (chain, 3); 
men’s furnishings, 10: men’s clothing, 10; mer- 
chant tailors, §; Milliners, 5; opticians, 4; 
photographers, 6; Pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 3: radio supplies, 5; total res- 
taurants (including hotels), 18; shoes, 12; sport- 
ing .goods (none exclusive), 


Miscellaneous Data: 
degrees; average 
twelve months, 15; most pleasant months, 
to October, inclusive, Doctors 
(dentists, 12); (osteopaths, 3); 
houses, 3,700; gas, artificial; 
800; electric current, 


Average temperature, 68 
rainy days per 
April 
(medical, 14); 
number of wired 
number of meters, 
alternating; water, soft. 


number of 


Editor & 
Publisher 


with its incomparable 
MARKET GUIDE, and 
its equally splendid 
INTERNATIONAL 
YEAR BOOK, and all 
its other great Service 
Numbers 


would make an ideal 


Christmas 
Gift 


for you to make to a 

publishing, Agency, ‘or 

national advertising 
friend. ; 


A gift that will’ last 
throughout the year, 
and one that will awaken 
pleasant thoughts of 
you at every one of the 
fifty-two steps in the 
service. 


Editor & Publisher for November 20, 1926 eC ae Oe 
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CONNECTICUT Newspaper Markets in Standard Surveys 


ANSONIA, CONN. 


(New Haven County) 


1920 Population, 17,643. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Ansonia, Derby, Chelton and Seymour, ag- 
gregating 50,000 population. 

Native Whites, 62.9%; Negroes, 3%; Foreign 
Born, 34.1%; English Reading, 85%; Fam- 
ilies, 3,629. 

Schools: 6. 

Churches: 6. 


Banks: 2; Total Resources (all banks), 
$8,110, 243. 


Theatres: 2; Total number of seats, 1,200. 


Principal Industries: Brass manufacturing, 
clocks, and various metal specialties. 


Residential Features: One and two-family 
houses, 


Retail Shopping Section: About six blocks in 
center of city. 


Trading Area: Confined to Ansonia, Derby, 
Shelton, and Seymour. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto, agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 15; automobile tire agencies, 
7; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 7; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 30; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 21s 
druggists, 9; dry goods, 19; electrical supplies, 
2: florists, 3; fruits, 6; furniture, 10; garages 
(public), 9; grocers, 92; hardware, 4; jewelry, 
3: meat markets, 39; men’s furnishings, 5; 
men’s clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 
9; opticians, 2; photographers, 4; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio 
supplies, 2; restaurants (including hotels, 13; 
shoes, 11; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 1; 
women’s apparel, 4. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
(Fairfield County) 


1920 Population, 143,555 (1925 est., 167,630). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 236,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Stratford (pop. 12,347); Milford (10,193); Fair- 
field (11,475). 

Native Whites, 66%; Negroes, 1.7%; Foreign 
Born, 32.3%; English Reading, 92.1%; Families, 
38,961. 

Schools: Public Grade, 34; High, 4; Normal, 
1; Parochial, 11; Evening, 14; Number of 
pupils, 33,667. 

Churches:' Baptist, 11; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 9; Episcopal, 6; Hebrew, 9; 
Methodist, 9; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
17; Miscellaneous, 19. 

Banks: Capital, Surplus and Undivided Prof- 
its (all banks), $14,921,992.81; Total Deposits 
{all banks), $123,834,909.71; Total Resources 
(all banks), $135,431,320.07. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Vaudeville, 2; Bur 
lesque, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 20, 

Location: On N. Y., N. H. & H.R. R. main 
line, 60 miles east of New York. Port on Long 
Island Sound, Steamship freight to New York. 
Passenger ferry to Port Jefferson, Long Island. 
Bus lines to Danbury, Waterbury, New Haven, 
and New York. ‘To nearest large city, by rail- 
road, 1% hours; by trolley, 6% hours; by auto, 
3 hours. 

Principal Industries: Electrical, textiles, tools 
and machinery, sewing machines, brass, am- 
munition, firearms, cutlery, phonographs and 
records. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 443. Leading 
firms: American Chain Co., Bassick Co., Bryant 
Elec. Co., Bridgeport Brass Co., Bullard Ma- 
chine Co., Crane Co., Locomobile Co., Columbia 
Graphaphone Co., General Blectric Co., Holmes 
& Edwards, Raybestos Co., Remington Arms 
Go., The U, M. G., Warner Bros., Singer Mfg. 
Co. 

Special Information: There is probably no 
city in the United States that has a more di- 
versified line of industries than Bridgeport. 
There are 448 manufacturing establishments pro- 
ducing some 5,000 commodities. There are over 
50,000 wage earners, the largest number of any 
city in Connecticut, 

Residential Features: Bridgeport is a city of 
homes. Figures show majority of people live in 
one and two-family houses. Single residences, 
9,123; 2-family houses, 27,807; apartments, T9T; 
lodging houses, 709; light housekeeping, 525. 
Total, 38,961. In summer fuily 10,000 people 
occupy cottages along beaches in Fairfield, 
Bridgeport, Stratford, and Milford. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends 11 blocks 
along Main Street, four blocks along Broad 
Street, five blocks along Middle Street, two 
plocks along Water Street—all parallel streets. 
Cross streets are Fairfield. Avenue, five blocks; 
State Street, three blocks; Congress Street, two 
blocks; Cannon Street, one block; Elm Street, 
one block; John Street, two blocks. 

Trading Area: Thirteen miles radius, east, 
west, and north. Draws some trade from Long 
Island by ferry from Port Jefferson. Stratford, 
Milford, Fairfield, Westport, Southport, Trum- 
bull, Easton, Monroe, Weston and Huntington 
are principal towns adjacent to Bridgeport. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 12; meats, 5; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 2; asphalt, 3; belting, 4; 
beverages, 5; flour and feed, 6; opticians, 1; 
photographer’s supplies, 1; tobacco, 2; cigars, 6; 
coal, 5; hosiery, 1; tea, coffee and spices, 2; 
fertilizer, 1: fish, 1; oil tanks and petroleum, 
14; paper, 6; shoes, 2: stationery, 3; wooden- 
ware, 1; Miscellaneous Lines: Produce, 18; pro- 
visions, 8; confectionery, 15; drugs, 1. 


Number of Pupils, 1,798. 


i) 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 49; commercial automobile agencies, 6 ex- 
clusive; automobile accessories, 89; automobile 
tire agencies, 40; bakers, 71; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 64 (chain, 7). (not 
including drug stores); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 237; delicatessen, 37; dress- 
makers, 2; druggists, 73 (chain, 16); dry goods, 
124; department stores, 9; electrical supplies, 
16; florists, 20; fruits, 8; furniture, 32; furriers, 
9; garages (public), 75; grocers, 669 (chain, 
135); hardware, 27; jewelry, 42; meat markets, 
130; men’s furnishings, 43; men’s clothing, 45; 
merchant tailors, 14; milliners, 35; opticians, 
20; photographers, 26; pianos (and miscellane- 
ous musical instruments), 9; radio supplies, 19; 
restaurants (including hotels), 147 (chain, 2); 
shoes, 61; sporting goods, 7; stationers, ae 
women’s apparel, 32. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 49 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 134; most pleasant months, May 
to October. Doctors (medical, 190), (dentists, 
111), (osteopaths, 4); street car service; gas, 
artificial; electrical current, alternating; num- 
per of wired houses, 32,000; number of auto- 
mobile registrations, 21,500; water, soft. 

See announcements page 33 and top of columns 
3 and 4 of this page 


BRISTOL, CONN. 
(Hartford County) 


1920 Population, 20,620 (1925 est., 27,445). 


Native Whites, 50%: Foreign Born, 50%; 
English Reading, 85%; Families, about 4,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Parochial, 
3. Number of Pupils (Oct., 1925), 6,099. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Roman Catholic, 3; Miscellaneous: 
Adventist, Swedish and German Lutheran. 


Banks: National, 1; Savings, 1; Trust Co., 2. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3: Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 2. 


Location: On Highland division of N. Y. N. 
H. & H. R. R., midway between Hartford and 
Waterbury. To nearest large city by railroad, 
40 minutes; by trolley, 2 hours; by auto, 1 
hour. 


Principal Industries: Manufacture of clocks, 
brass goods, tableware, tools, fishing rods, steel 
golf shafts, bicycle bells, knit underwear, elock 
springs, and springs of all descriptions, auto- 
matie counters, ball bearings, marine lamps, 
arm bands. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 12. Leading 
firms: New Departure Mfg. Co,, BE, Ingraham 
Co., Bristol Brass Corp., Wallace Barnes Co., 
American Silver Co., Horton Mfg. Co., Sessions 
Foundry Co., Sessions Clock Co. 


Residential Features: Mostly one, two and 
three-family houses. Large residential section. 
Private homes predominate. Small sections of 
workingmen’s tenements. . 


Wholesale Houses: Meats, 2; fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; automobile accessories, 9; bakers, 8; 
cigar stores and stands (including hotels), 13; 
confectioners (including hotel stands), 30; deli- 
catessen, 2; dressmakers, 9; druggists, 11; dry 
goods, 10; department stores, 3; electrical sup- 
plies, 9; florists, 3; fruits, 12; furniture, 5; fur- 
riers, 1; garages (public), 10; grocers, 50; 
bardware, 6: jewelry, 4; meat markets, 20; 
men’s furnishings, 10; men’s clothing, 8; mer- 
chant tailors, about 6; milliners, 7; opticians, 
8: photographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous 
instruments), 4; radio supplies, 9; restaurants 
(including hotels), 20; shoes, 12; sporting goods, 
8; stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 10. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 29), 
(dentists, 12), (osteopaths, 3); gas artificial; 
electric current, alternating; water, soft. 


DANBURY, CONN. 
(Fairfield County) 


1920 Population, 18,943. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 21,000. 

Native Whites, 77.9%; Negroes, 1%; For- 
eign Born, 21.1%; English Reading, 92%; 
Families, 4,655. 

Schools: 18; Number of Pupils, 3,058. 

Churches: 7. 

Banks: 4. Total Resources, $20,400,000. 

Theatres: 2; Total number of seats, 1,950. 


Principal Industries: Hats principally. 

Residential Features: One- and two-family 
houses. 

Retail Shopping Section: About five blocks 
in center of city. 

Trading Area: About a 15-mile radius. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 24; commercial auto. agencies, 14; automo- 
bile accessories, 20; automobile tire agencies, 
20; bakers, 11; cigar stores and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 11; confectioners (ineluding hotel 
stands), 33; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 44; 
druggists, 12; dry goods, 13; department stores, 
1; electrical supplies, 8; florists, 6; fruits, 9; 
furniture, 11; furriers, 3; garages (public), 9; 
grocers, 106; hardware, 6; jewelry, 11; meat 
markets, 34; men’s furnishings, 9; men’s cloth- 
ing, 11; merchant tailors, 5; milliners, 13; 
opticians, 6; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio sup- 
plies, 8; restaurants (including hotels), 21; 
shoes, 9; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 3; 
women's apparel, 11. 


(The Bridseport territory is 
thoroughly covered by “The Post- 


Telegram’s circulation of more than 


45,000. 


(The Post alone has more fhan 


twice the circulation of the other 


two evening papers combined. 


THE BRIDGEPORT POST-TELEGRAM 
THE BRIDGEPORT SUNDAY POST 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Those Two Banners 


A.B.C. and ABP. 


which proudly float from 


Editor & Publisher’s 
Masthead — 


are a guarantee 
to both reader and advertiser 


of everything 


that is desirable in clean, honorable, 

thoroughly above-board publishing, 

editorial, business and 
methods. 


circulation 


Our charter membership in the Audit Bureau of Circulations and 
our membership in the Associated Business Papers proclaim our 
fidelity to the high ideals of both—ideals, by the way, which we 
practiced and preached long before either became the mighty 
force in sound journalism it is today. 


» 1926 


of the entire population of Connecti- 
cut lies within the trading zones of 


HARTFORD NEW HAVEN 


BRIDGEPORT WATERBURY 
~NEW LONDON MERIDEN 


Easy to cover with a sales force and still easjer 
to create consumer demand, through advertising 


in 


ONN ECTICUT 


SIX~ STAR 


OMBINATION 


BLANKETS THE STATE 


HARTFORD COURANT 
BRIDGEPORT POST & TELEGRAM 
NEW HAVEN JOURNAL-COURIER 
WATERBURY REPUBLICAN AND AMERICAN 
MERIDEN RECORD NEW LONDON DAY 


SOLVE YOUR PROBLEM IN CONNECTICUT BY USING 
THE CONNECTICUT SIX-STAR COMBINATION 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Representatives 
19 West 44th St. 73 Tremont St, 410 No. Michigan Ave, 507 Montgomery St, 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 


While Connecticut geographically is 
part of New England, commercially it 
should be judged by itself. Connecti- 
cut people have the money to spend— 
let us give you the facts! 
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| CONNECTICUT (Cont’d) 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


(Hartford County) 


1920 Population, 138,036 (1925 Directory Cen- 
sus estimate, 172,000), 


_ City and Suburban Estimate, 404,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 


New Britain (pop. 59,312); Bristol (20,620); 
Manchester (18,370); Meriden (34,789). 
Native Whites, 85%; Negroes, 2.8%; For- 


eign Born, 12.2%; Industrial Workers, 10.7%; 
English Reading, 96%; Families, 35,000. 

Schools: Publie Grade, 23; High, 3; Parochial, 
6. Number of Pupils, 35,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 13; Christian Science, 2; 
Congregational, 10; Episcopal, 10; Hebrew, 10; 
Methodist, 9; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
16; Miscellaneous, 23, 

Banks: National, 2; State, 11. Capital, Sur- 
plus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $212,- 


259,765.79; Total Resources (all banks), $2,- 
000,000,000; Total Savings Banks Deposits, 


$110,454,856; Total Bank Clearings (12 months, 
1925), $763,288,763; Average Monthly Retail 
Sales (all lines), $8,400,000 (1925). 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 
15; Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
etc.), 3. Total number of seats, 22,000. 

Location: On N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., and 
the Hartford & New York Transportation Co. 
(boat). To nearest larger city, by railroad, 1 
hour; by trolley, 144 hours; by auto, 1 hour, 

Principal Industries: Typewriters, firearms, 
machine tools, turbines, brushes, tires, elec- 
trical fixtures, drop forgings and wrenches, 
machine screws, Organs. 

Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Underwood Typewriter Co., Royal Typewriter 


Co, (largest typewriting factories in the 
world); Colt Firearms Co., Pratt & Whitney 
Co., Fuller Brush Co., U. S. Tire Co. (Royal 


Cords); Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford Ma- 
chine Screw Co., Terry Steam Turbine Co., 
Austin Organ Co., Arrow Electric Co. Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated at 
$118,000,000. 


Special Information: Hartford is the insur- 
ance center of the U. S. with its 31 home com- 
panies, which explains why there are more 
brokerage houses in this city than in any other 
city in New Bngland, outside of Boston. 

Residential Features: A great part of city 
is of high-class residential character. The 
labor employed is entirely skilled help, hence 
the low grade residential section is very small, 

Retail Shopping Section: Confined to Main 
Street, Asylum Street, Pratt, Trumbull and 
Church Streets; 12 blocks on Main Street, 5 
blocks on Asylum Street, 4 blocks on Trumbull 
Street, 1 block on Pratt Street, and 1 block 
on Church Street. 

Trading Area: The trading area of Hart- 
ford is within a 15-mile radius, although con- 
siderable trade comes to Hartford stores at ir- 
regular intervals, from various towns much 
further away. 

Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 16; hardware, 
cellaneous lines: 
7; bakers, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 40; commercial automobile agencies, 12; 
atitomobile accessories, 20; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 42; bakers, 63; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 200 (chain, 5); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 175; delicatessen, 26; 
dressmakers, 150; druggists, 100 (chain, 3); 
dry goods, 54; department stores, 5; electrical 
supplies, 20; florists, 28; fruits, 35; furniture, 
20; furriers, 19; garages (public), 120; grocers, 
700 (chain, 65); hardware, 30; jewelry, 45; 
meat markets, 180; men’s furnishings, 35; men’s 
clothing, 20; merchant tailors, 19; milliners, 35; 
opticians, 21; photographers, 82; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 15; radio 
supplies, 30; restaurants (including hotels), 25 
(chain, 3); shoes, 55; sporting goods, 16; sta- 
tioners, 20; women’s apparel, 50. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 270), 


Groceries, 15; meats, 4; 
7; dry goods, 15; Mis- 
drugs, 8; plumbing supplies, 


(dentists, 157), (osteopaths, 9); street car 
service; gas, artificial; number of meters, 44,- 
000; electric current, alternating; number of 


wired houses, 36,000; water, soft. 
See announcements pages 33 and 35 


MANCHESTER, CONN. 


(Hartford County) 

1920 Population, 18,370. (1922, 
mate, 22,867). 

City snd Suburban Estimate, 38,000. 


Native Whites, 90%: Foreign Born, 
English Reading, 90%; Families, 5,162. 


school esti- 


10%; 


Schools: Public Grade, 17; High, 2; Number 
of Pupils, 4,967. 
Churches: Congregational, 2; Wpiscopal, Bye 


Methodist, 2; Roman Catholic, 2; Swedish Luth- 
eran, 1; Swedish Congregational, 1; German 
Lutheran, 1; German Concordia, 1; Salvation 
Army, 1; Brethren of the Lord, 1; Church of 
the Nazarene, 1, 

Banks: 3. Total Resources, $10,510,000. 

Theatres: 3. Total number of seats, 3,300. 

Location: Hight miles directly east of Hart- 
ford. On main line of N. Y., N. H. & H. B.R., 
New York to Boston line. On Hartford-to- 
Providence auto bus route. State auto route, 
No. 3. To nearest large city (Hartford), by 
railroad, % hour; by trolley, ¥% hour; by auto, 
% hour, 
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Principal Industries: Silk weaving, silk wind- 
ing, silk finishing, silk dyeing, velvet weaving, 
neckwear, tapestry and upholstery fabrics, 
soaps, scouring powders, friction clutches, ma- 
chinery, machine needles, woolens, electrical in- 
struments, knit underwear, cardboards and 
paper. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Cheney Broth- 
ers (silk manufacturers), Bon Ami Soap Com- 
pany, Orford Soap Company, Carlyle-Johnson 
Machine Company, Lydall Needle Company, BH. 
B. Hilliard Company (woolens), Norton Electric 
Company, Glastonbury Knitting Company, Rogers 
Paper Company, William Foulds Company 
(paper), Colonial Board Company, Case Brothers 
(paper). 


Residential Features: Homes largely owned by 
occupants. Three large apartment houses. Per- 
manent sidewalks throughout residential sec- 
tions. No factory district. Factory owners live 
adjacent to employees. 


Retail Shopping Section: About one mile on 
one side of Main Street. Main Street 75 feet 
wide, Half-mile on Spruce Street, half-mile on 
Center Street and half-mile at railroad station. 


Trading Area: 10 miles north, 18 miles east, 
7 miles south, and 5 miles west, including seven 
smaller towns and a large agricultural section. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 6; automo- 
pile accessories, 17; auto. tire agencies, 23; balk- 
ers, 7; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 15 (chain, 1); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 37; delicatessen, 10; dressmakers, 
17; druggists, 7 (chain, 1); dry goods, 12; de- 
partment stores, 3; electric supplies, 7; florists, 
3; fruits, 17; furniture, 4; garages (public), 
14: grocers, 77 (chain, 11); hardware, 5; 
jewelry, 4; meat markets, 26; men’s furnish- 
ings, 7; men’s clothing, 7; merchant tailors, 7; 
milliners, 9; opticians, 4; photographers, 3; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
2: yadio supplies, 5; restaurants (including 
hotels), 12; shoes, 11; sporting goods, 4; sta- 
tioners, 4; women’s apparel, 9. 


Miscellaneous Data; Average temperature, 48 
degrees; average number of rainy days . per 
twelve months, 125; most pleasant months, May 
to October, inclusive. Doctors (medical, 15); 
(dentists, 12); (osteopaths, 2); number of wired 
houses, 3,800; gas, artificial; electric current, 
alternating; water, soft. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
(New Haven County) 


1920 Population, 29,867 (1925 est. 39,907). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 60,000. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 60,000, Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Hartford (pop. 156,167); New Haven (175,947). 


Native Whites, 65%; Negroes, less than 1%; 
Foreign Born, 34%; Industrial Workers, 65%; 
English Reading, 95%. 


Schools: Public Grade, 
High, 2; Parochial, 6, 


18; High, 1; Junior 


Churches: Baptist, 6; Christian Science, ile 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 3; Universal, 1; Roman Cath- 


olic, 7; Greek Catholic, 1; Russian Orthodox, 
1; Lutheran, 38. 


Banks: National, 3; State Trust, 2; Savings 
and Safe Deposit, 5. Capital, Surplus and Un- 
divided Profits (all banks), $2,540,598.18; Total 
Deposits (all banks), $23,390,142.79; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $40,355,980.03. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous ( Auditoriums, 
ete.), 3. 

Location: On N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. 

Principal Industries: Sterling and plated 
ware, electric fixtures, lamps, clocks, pocket 


and table cutlery, player-pianos, talking ma- 
chines, iron and brass castings, hardware, ball 
bearings, electrical goods. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 26, Leading 
firms: International Silver Co., Bradley & 
Hubbard Mfg. Co., The Miller Co., Chas. Parker 
Co., Conn. Telephone & Electric Co., The 
Aeolian Co., The Handel Co., Foster & Mer- 
riam Co., Manning, Bowman & Co., Miller 
Bros. Cutlery Co., New Departure Co. Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated at 
more than $20,000,000. 

Special Information: Meriden manufacturing 
concerns employ skilled mechanics almost ex- 
clusively, and pay the highest average wages. 
Meriden has a very. large percentage of home 
owners, single family frame houses. 

Retail Shopping Section: East and West 
Main, Colony, State, and Pratt Streets. 

Trading Area: Limited strictly to eight-mile 
radius from Meriden City Hall. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 21; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 31; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 20; bakers, 23; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 18 (chain, 2); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 15; delicatessen, 10; 
dressmakers, 30; druggists, 17 (chain, 1); dry 
goods, 20; department stores, none; electrical 
supplies, 6; florists, 7; fruits, 15; furniture, 4; 
furriers, 4; garages (public), 2; grocers, 221 
(chain, 4); 
kets, 85; men’s furnishings, 10; men’s clothing, 
9; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 18; opticians, 
6; photographers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 7; radio supplies, 10; 
restaurants (including hotels), 35; shoes, yale 
sporting goods, 5; stationers, 6; women’s ap- 
parel, 11. 


3; meats, 2; 


Continued on page 36 


hardware, 8; jewelry, 6; meat mar- © 
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A GREAT FAMILY NEWSPAPER! 


95 Per Cent of the Circulation of 
The Meriden Record 


Is delivered within an 8-mile radius of 
Meriden City Hall; 


90 Per Cent of The Record’s total circulation 
goes INTO THE HOMES in this area; 


s 


The Record has a larger net paid circulation 
than any other Meriden paper; 


The Record is the oldest, the largest and " « 
most complete newspaper published in 


Meriden, Connecticut 


For 11 years a member of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations. 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


National Advertising Representatives 


New York San Francisco ; 


\ 


Boston Chicago 


at 


Largest Meriden Circulation. 


Secured Through 


The Meriden Journal) 


Meriden’s Only Evening Newspaper 


aa 


The world’s greatest silverware 


output, over 100 varied indus- 
tries, skilled, highly paid work- 
ers, splendid schools, churches 
and parks, together make “The 
heart of Connecticut” a key 


city for national advertising. 


ey 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Represented by Julius Mathews Special Agency 
New York 


Boston 


Chicago Detroit 
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Daily 1837 


Walk through Hartford’s shopping center and you will see specialty shops, 
department stores and retail establishments as modern and as large and well 
organized as any in the metropolitan cities. Enter any of these stores— 
stocked with the finest and best selling merchandise, and interview the pro- 
prietor or his clerks—you will then understand why Hartford is the most 
important shopping center in the State;—the wealthiest, most stable and 
progressive city in Connecticut. 


The Hartford merchant is a keen, wide awake dealer who, himself, is a very 
liberal advertiser in the Hartford Courant and therefore appreciates the value 
of advertised products. 


361 jobbers and 5,978 retailers serve the 450,000 people who live in the Hart- 
ford area. Its people earn their livelihood from Hartford’s great manufac- 
turing industries and insurance companies. Over 30,000 employees earn a 
total of $50,000,000 annually in wages, while 15,000 salaried people derive 
excellent incomes totaling $16,000,000 annually, from the 31 insurance com- 
panies. Is it any wonder then that the Hartford merchant offers an unusual 
outlet fot advertised products—and that Hartford should be on every 
advertiser’s list? 


Tx: HARTFORD COURANT 


The Courant for 162 years has contributed to the growth and prosperity of 
Hartford and enjoys unequaled leadership in the State. It enters 35,000 
homes every morning and 58,000 homes on Sunday. 


The Courant is read by the people who produce Hartford’s wealth and who 
patronize the local stores. They are the folks you will find receptive to any 
intelligent appeal. 


Send for complete survey on Hartford 


D COURANT 


Established 1764 


Sunday 1913 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, National Advertising Representatives 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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CONNECTICUT (Cont’d) 


Meriden (cont’d) 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 29), 
(dentists, 20), (osteopaths, 3); street car serv- 
ice; gas; artificial; number of meters, 9,380; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 6,673; number of automobile registra- 
tions, 3,000 (passenger); water, soft. 


See announcements pages 33 and 34 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


(Middlesex County) 


1920 Population, 13,638. 


Note: The consolidation of the city and 
town governments on October 1, 1924, makes 
the city population the same as the Town of 
Middleton, viz., 22,129 (1920 census figures). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 45,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Cromwell (pop. 2,454); Portland (3,644); Hast 
Hampton (2,394); Deep River (2,325); Essex 
(2,815); East Haddam (2,312), 

Native Whites, 73%; Negroes, %%; Foreign 
Born, 261%4%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 
Reading, 94%; Families, 5,000 (approx.). 

Schools: Public Grade, 18; High, 1; Parochial, 
2; Trade School, 1. Number of Pupils, 3,969. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 6; Episcopal, 4; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 4; Roman Catholic, 3; Miscellane- 
ous, 3. 

Banks: National, 3; State, 8; Total Re- 
sources, $27,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $16,000,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3. 

Location; Approximately half-way between 


New York and Boston, in the centre of Connecti- 
cut and on the Connecticut River. Air-Line 
division and Valley division of New York, New 
Haven & Hartford R. R, Hartford and New 
York Transportation Co. boat daily to and from 


New York. Good state roads to leading cities 
in state. To nearest large city, by railroad, 85 
minutes; by trelley, 1% hours; by auto, 45 
minutes, 


Principal Industries: Various textile, type- 
writers, marine hardware, auto supplies, en- 
ameled dishes, rubber goods, feldspar products, 
toys, cigars, marine engines, building brick, 

Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
The Russell Mfg. Co., Wilcox-Crittenden Co., 
Noiseless Typewriter Co., I. E. Palmer Co., 
New England Bnameling Co., Omo Mfg. Co., 
Goodyear Rubber Co., Middletown Silver Co., 
Rockfall Woolen Co., Portland Silk Co., Tuttle 
Brick Co. Total value of yearly output of fac- 
tories estimated at $14,000,000. 


Special Information: Home of Wesleyan Uni- 
yersity, Berkley Divinity School, State Hospital 
for Insane, Long Lane Farm (for girls), Trad- 
ing center for Middlesex County, with rich agri- 
eultural and manufacturing interests. 

Residential Features: Single, and two-family 
houses predominate. Localities outside center of 
eity gradually developing as residential sec- 
tions. 

Retail Shopping Section: Main Street is prin- 
cipal shopping street, %-mile long. All side 
streets east and west for one block have smaller 
stores. 

Trading Area: South 25 miles to Long Island 
Sound; east 12 miles to Colchester; north 9 
miles to Rocky Hill; west 5 miles toward Meri- 
den. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 3. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 13; commercial automobile agencies, in- 
cluded in passenger; automobile accessories, 22; 
automobile tire agencies, 8; bakers, 11; cigar 
stores and stands (including hotels), 12; con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 23; deli- 
eatessen, 4; dressmakers, 33; druggists, 11 
(chain, 1); dry goods, 18; department stores, 
8; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 7; fruits, 11; 
furniture, 5; furriers, 1; garages (public), 10; 
grocers, 195 (chain, 8); hardware, 7; jewelry, 
5; meat markets, 28 (chain, 2); men’s furnish- 
ings, 11; men’s clothing, 11; merchant tailors, 
6; milliners, 7; opticians, 2; photographers, 3; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
6; radio supplies, 4; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 15; shoes, 19; sporting goods, 5; station- 
ers, 5; women’s apparel, 10. 

Miscellaneous Data; Most pleasant months, 
May to December, inclusive. Doctors (medical, 
22), (dentists, 13), (osteopaths, 1); street car 
service; gas, artificial; number of meters, 3,- 
500; electric current, alternating; number of 
wired houses, 3,040; water, soft, 


See announcement columns 3 and 4 


NAUGATUCK, CONN. 
(New Haven County) 


1920 Population, 15,051, (1925 est, 16,932.) 

Native Whites, 68%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 31%; Industrial Workers, 30%; English 
Reading, 85%; Families, 3,571. 

Schools: Public Grade, 11; High, 1; Junior 
High, none; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 
8,345. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Congregational, 3; Bpis- 


copal, 1; Methodist, 1; Roman Catholic, 3; 
Lutheran, 3; Miscellaneous, 5. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $1,845.000; Sayings Bank Deposits 
Total, $5,400,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, none; Moving Pictures, 


8; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 4. 
number of seats, 2,500. 


Total 


Location: About midway in the Naugatuck 
Valley, on the Naugatuck division of the N. Y., 
N. H. & H. R.R. Easily accessible by steam, 
trolley, and bus to New Haven and Bridgeport, 
two of Connecticut’s largest cities. 82 miles 
from New York, 153 miles from Boston, All 
express trains stop. To nearest large city, by 
railroad, 12 minutes; by trolley, 25 minutes; 
by auto, 15 minutes. 


Principal Industries: Rubber boots and shoes, 
druggists’ sundries, chemicals, brass and steel 
stampings, safety-pins, buckles, plumbers’ 
chain, copper floats, candy, recording instru- 
ments, woolen and cotton goods, malleable iron 


castings, freezer cases. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 12. Leading 
firms: G. I. R. Glove Mfg. Co,, G. M. R. Shoe 
Co., Rubber Regenerating Co., Naugatuck 
Chemical Co., The Hastern Malleable Iron Co., 
The Risdon Mfg. Co., Dunham Mills, J. M. 
Russell Mfg. Co., Naugatuck Mfg. ©o., Peter 
Paul Candy ©o., The Bristol ©o., The Blectro- 
frost Co, 


Special Information: Naugatuck is situated 
in one of the most picturesque sections of New 
England, with paved roads in all directions. 
The High School, erected at a cost of $750,000, 
is one of the most distinctive and best equipped 
in the Nation. Naugatuck has also an up-to- 
date and well-planned Y. M. ©. A. building 
which cost $300,000, Playgrounds in connection 
with various school buildings, with instructors 
in attendance. $68,000 subscribed for a recrea- 
tional field, which is in process of construction. 
Many fine public buildings and excellent indus- 
trial conditions. Also aviation field in Bethany, 
6 miles from Naugatuck center. ‘The citizens 
are also musically inclined, having a fine mili- 
tary band, high school orchestra, and a fife- 
and-drum corps, 

Residential Features: One- and two-family 
houses. Private homes predominate. One of 
the finest residential sections in the State of 
Connecticut. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from North 
Main to Bridge Street, from Bridge to Spring 
Street. (Bus line from North Main to Church 
Street.) South Main Street, Maple Street, and 
Church Street in which is the center of the 
shopping district. 


Trading Area: 
one mile west, 2 
east. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; automobile accessories, 7; automobile 
tire agencies, 7; bakers, 8; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 4 (chain, 1); con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 14; delica- 
tessen, 2; dressmakers, 5; druggists, 7 (chain, 
1); dry goods, 17; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 
2; fruits, 10; furniture, 4; garages (public), 4; 
grocers, 63 (chain, 13); hardware, 5; jewelry, 
2; meat markets, 81; men’s furnishings, 7; 
men’s clothing, 8; merchant tailors, 6; mil- 
liners, 4; opticians, 1; photographers, 1; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 1; 
radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 
10; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 8. 


Miscellaneous Data: 


Extends about 2 miles south, 
miles north, and about 2 miles 


Average temperature, 50 


degrees. Average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 147. Most pleasant months, 
July, August, October, November. Doctors 


(medical, 11), 
houses, 2,000. 
alternating, 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
(Hartford County) 


1920 Population, 59,316, 

City and Suburban Estimate, 116,816. 

Native Whites, 70%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 28%; Industrial Workers, 83%; English 
Reading, 80%; Families, 14,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 14; High, 2; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 8; Number of Pupils, 13,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 4; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 1; Roman Catholic, 4; Miscellane- 


(dentists, 7). 
Gas, artificial. 
Water, soft. 


Number of wired 
Blectrie current, 


ous, 13. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 3: Total Re- 
sources, $39,877,051. Savings Bank Deposits 
Total $24,199,561. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Vaudeville, 1; 


Miscellaneous (Anditoriums, 
number of seats, 11,500. 


Location: New Britain is situated about 
half way between New York and Boston, 50 
miles inland. Served by the N. Y,0N.on. & 
H. and the Boston & Albany R.R.s. By boat, 
via Hartford, 10 miles distant. Trolley service 
to all parts of state, 


Principal Industries: Hardware, household ar- 
ticles, bearings, buckles, iron castings, plumb- 
ing supplies, textiles, machinery, 


Manufacturing Establishments, 28. Leading 
firms: Stanley Works, P. & F, Corbin, Corbin 
Cabinet Lock, Corbin Screw Corp., Stanley 
Rule and Level, New Britain Machine Go., 
Traut & Hine, Landers, Frary and Clark, North 
and Judd Mfg. Co., Hart & Cooley Co,, Inc., 
Hart & Hutchinson Co., American Hosiery Co., 
Beston and Cadwell Mfg. Co. 


Special Information: New Britain is one of 
the leading hardware cities of the country. 
Fifth largest city in Connecticut. Has indus- 
trial capitalization of more than $40,000,000. 
Weekly payroll of $600,000. Remarkable 
growth in population for a city without natural 
resources, 


Residential Features: Mostly one- two- and 
three-family dwellings. Workingmen’s homes 
predominate, but some of the finest homes in 
Connecticut are here. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from pub- 
lie square (which forms heart of business dis- 
trict and terminal for suburban trolley and 
bus lines), for 7 blocks north and south on 
Main Street. Intersecting streets 2 blocks, 
including West Main, Church, Chestnut, Com- 
mercial, Lafayette and 4 blocks on Arch Street 
northwest of center. 
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Trading Area: East 5 miles, west 15, south 
15, and north 15. It is the metropolis for 8 
surrounding towns, namely: Bristol, Newington, 
East Berlin, Forestyille, Plainville, Kensington 
and Southington. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 2; 
fruits, 1; hardware, 1; Miscellaneous lines, con- 
fectionery, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; commercial auto agencies, 9; automo- 
bile accessories, 89; automobile tire agencies, 
20; bakers, 15; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels). 20; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 70; delicatessen, 4; dressmakers, 
48; druggists, 23; dry goods, 32; department 
stores, 7; electrical supplies, 7; florists, 5; 
fruits, 12; furriers, 4; garages (public), 8; 
grocers, 307; hardware, 9; jewelry, 15; meat 
markets, 61; men’s furnishings, 17; men’s cloth- 
ing, 15; merchant tailors, 44; milliners, 9; op- 
ticians, 8; photographers, 8; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musica] instruments), 6; radio sup- 
plies, 10; restaurants (including hotels), 61 
shoes, 33; sporting goods, 7; stationers, 4; 
women’s apparel, 12, 


See announcement page 37 columns 3 and 4 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


(New Haven County) 
1920 Population, 162,537 (1925 est., 180,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 285,000. 
Native Whites, 78%; Negroes, 2.8%; Foreign 


fy de a | ‘ A lle Na Ware ti, 
Born, 19.2%; Industrial Workers, 43%; English 
Reading, 93.7%; Families, 36,257. — er? 
Schools: Public Grade, 56; High, 2; Junior 
High, 2 (construction of two more authorized); 
Parochial, 8; Trade, 1. Number of Pupils, 
Grade, 32,651; High (5), 7,040. 


Churches: Baptist, 8; Christian Science, a 
Congregational, 15; Wpiscopal, 14; Hebrew, 13; 
Methodist, 15; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 


21; Miscellaneous, 8, 
Banks: National, 5; State, 12; Total Re- 
sources, $250,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits 


Total, $50,867,451. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 
21; Vaudeville, 1; Burlesque, 1;. Miscellaneous 
a rag a etc.), 13. Total number of seats, 

962, , 


Location: On N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Home 
office N, B. Navigation Co. On shores of Long 
Island Sound. Excellent trolley and bus serv- 
ice to all points in trading territory in New 
Haven County. To New York, N. Y., by rail- 
road, 2 hours; by trolley, 7% hours; by auto, or 
bus, 3% hours. 


Principal Industries: Metal working, fire- 
arms, corsets, rubber goods, hardware, railroad 
shops, wire manufacturing, printing, clocks. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., Sargent & Co., 
L. Candee Rubber ©o., N. H, Clock Co., Acme 
Wire Co., American Steel & Wire Co., Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Co., A. OC. Gilbert & 
Co., Seamless Rubber Co., National Folding Box 
Co., Kolynos Co., Whitney-Blake. 


MIDDLETOWN 


(CONNECTICUT) 


day. 


There is no question but that the coverage of THE 
PRESS is complete. With a population of approxi- 
mately 50,000, our average city and suburban dis- 
tribution (net paid) is 8,000 or better. 
every factor is considered, there cannot be many 
homes the national advertiser wishes to reach that 


THE PRESS does not enter. _ 


Use THE PRESS for 
Middletown and 
Middlesex County 


THE JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENG 


Boston New York 


A Trading Center 
for 50,000 


Middletown is the trading center for Middlesex 
County, a very wealthy manufacturing and agricul- 
tural section of the state, and it has been so ever 
since it was settled, which is many generations back. 


And since THE PRESS was first started, back in 
1884, it has been the dominant paper in Middletown 
and Middlesex County, in fact it is today the only 
daily paper that is read in a large majority of the 
homes. For several years now, THE PRESS has been 
the only daily paper published in the county, and is 
read religiously by our subscribers for the intimate 
city and suburban news and the general news of the 


Special Representatives 


So when 


Chicago 


| CONNECTICUT (Cont’d) | 


New Haven (cont’d) 


Speeial Information: New Haven is ideally 
located to serve all Connecticut at wholesale 
rates. Yale University, and the prep. schools, 
make it an educational center of high repute. 
The University further tends to elevate living 
standards. New Haven is also the center of 
the N. Y., N. H. & H. R, R. system, giving 
employment to thousands of well-paid clerks, 
repairers, and executives. 

Residential Features: A city of homes, with 
a preponderance of one and two-family houses. 
Apartment house construction of better grade 
is on the increase. Much residential develop- 
ment in progress. Tenements are all located 
in one section. 

Retail Shopping Section: The center of New 
Haven’s shopping and civic life is the historic 
“Green,’’ from which point all trolley trans- 
portation starts, Retail. shopping, two blocks 
north from Church and Chapel Streets, five 
blocks south, four blocks west, three blocks 
east. Other retail centers are eight in number. 

Trading Area: North, 22 miles; west, 11 
miles; east, 26 miles; south, Long Island Sound, 
In summer city supplies all shore resorts within 
radius of 25 miles. Yale Univeritsy, with stu- 
dents from all parts of United States, creates 
market for products that are usually sectional. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 22; meats, 17; 
fruits, 18; hardware, 7; dry goods, 6; miscel- 
laneous lines, 38. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 32; commercial automobile agencies, 24; 
automobile accessories, 81; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 25; bakers, 122; cigar stores and stands 
(ineluding hotels), 950 (chain, 5), (28 mfg.); 
confectioners (including hotel stands), 340; deli- 
eatessen, 51; dressmakers, 270; druggists, 131 
(chain, 1); dry goods, 178; department stores, 
6; electrical supplies, 34; florists, 38; fruits, 
68; furniture, 47; furriers, 22; garages (public), 
74; grocers, 1,211 (chain, 103); hardware, 50; 
jewelry, 53 (10 mfg.); meat markets, 3758 
(chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 63; men’s cloth- 
ing, 64; merchant tailors, 35; milliners, 58; op- 
ticians, 17; photographers, 30; pianos, 13; radio 
supplies, 35; restaurants (including hotels), 201 
(chain, 9); shoes, 107; sporting goods, 13; sta- 
tioners, 15; women’s apparel, 36. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
49.7 degrees; average number of rainy days 
per twelve months, 109; most pleasant months, 
May to October. Doctors (medical, 251), (dent- 
ists, 127), (osteopaths, 6);, street car service; 
gas, artificial; electric current, alternating and 
direct; number of wired houses, 29,061; water, 
soft. 


See announcements below and page 33 
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NEW LONDON, CONN. 


(New London County) 


1920 Population, 25,688 (1926 est. 29,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 70,000. 

Native Whites, 55%, plus 35% native white 
of foreign parentage; Negroes, 2.2%; Foreign 
Born, 7.8%; Industrial Workers, 10%; English 
Reading, 95%; Families (1925 estimate, 7,250). 


Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 3; Paro- 
chial, 1. Number of Pupils, 6,412. 
Churches: Baptist, 4 (3 white, 1 colored); 


Christian Science, 1; Congregational, 2; Epis- 
eopal, 1; Hebrew, 2; Methodist, 2 (1 white, 1 


colored); Roman Catholic, 4; Miscellaneous, 
Swedish, 2; Universalist, 1. 

Banks; National, 3; State, 4; Total Re- 
sources, $40,228,889; Savings Bank Deposits 


Total, $27,600,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 
8; Vaudeville, 1. Total number of seats, 7,900. 
Location: Midway between Boston and New 


York, on the main shore line of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford R. R.; terminal of the 
Grand Trunk Lines in New JHngland through 
the Central Vermont Ry., and has two direct 
steamship lines to New York; one to Long 
Island ports. Has 1,000 feet, state-owned pier 
with a 35 foot depth of water, which affords 
splendid direct transportation from all points, 
via ©. V, R. R. to loading steamships. To 
nearest large city, by railroad, 30 minutes; by 
trolley, 50 minutes; by auto, 30 minutes. 


Principal Industries: Silk thread, tin tubes, 
bed coverlids, printing presses, proprietary 
medicines, carpet lining, broaching machines, 
paper boxes, chicken feeders, Diesel engines, 
lathe chucks, ship repairing. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 20. Leading 
firms: Corticelli Silk Co., Palmer Bros. Co., 
New England Collapsible Tube Co., J. N. La 
Pointe Co., New London Ship & Engine Co., 
Babeock Printing Press Co., D. E. Whiton Ma- 
ehine Co. (centering machines, lathes, gears, 
ete.). Total value of yearly output of fac- 
tories estimated at $42,000,000. 


Special Information: City located on Long 
Island Sound; has splendid beach and summer 
resort colony, which increases population about 
5,000 in summer. 


Residential Features: Principally one and 
two-family houses; few apartments; small tene- 
ment section. City’s grand list, $40,589,580. 
Had (1928) 2,431 income taxpayers; has 4,214 
dwellings, 8,178 telephones, 8,877 electric light 
and 6,820 gas users. 


Retail Shopping Section: Includes State, 
Main, Bank, Montauk, Green and Union 
Streets. Extends from ‘‘Parade,’’ which is 


center, north about 1 mile, south about 1 mile, 
west about % mile. 


Continued on 


page 38 


WHERE INDUSTRY AND 
CULTURE SERVE A FERTILE 
/ AREA OF 328,000 BUYERS— 


No campaign in New England can be complete without 


New Haven—for it is truly the gateway to New England’s 


wealth and buying power. 


over $31,000,000 in wages. 


This city is a great industrial 
center surrounded by 28 towns of 1,000 or more popula- 
tion that comprise a trading area of 328,000 people. 


Besides being the home of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, employing thousands of salaried men 
and skilled wage earners, its 800 industrial plants produce 


over $200,000,000 annually, and 45,000 workers earn 7 


The Journal-Courier, New Haven’s only morning paper, 1s 
read by every person who reads a morning paper Va 


: aie \ 
Les which means every person worthwhile in ney 3 


New Haven. / 


‘Editor & Fubtisher jor November 2U, 1720 


usiness is Never 
Dullin New Britain 


Connecticut’s great industrial city, one of 
the fastest growing in New England, is so 
diversified in its manufacturing that it is 
practically immune from sectional and 
national business slumps. 


It is Connecticut’s fifth city with a popula- 
tion rapidly nearing the 75,000 mark. 


It is a city of well paid and happy people, 


who are responsive to advertising, a fact 


demonstrated time and time again by the 
campaigns conducted by national adver- 
tisers through the 


NEW BRITAIN 
HERALD 


The Herald gives complete coverage in the 
territory it serves, having more than three 
times the circulation of any newspaper pub- 


lished in its field. 


You cannot cover Connecticut without 
using the HERALD as it is the only paper 
reaching practically everybody in New 
Britain and in the towns surrounding it as 
well. 


Circulation nearly 


14,000 Daily 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 


R. R. Mulligan, 


30 East 42nd St., 
New York City 


C. J. Anderson Agency, 


360 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


| 
CONNECTICUT (Cont’d) | 


New London (cont’d) 


Trading Area: Radius of 17 miles, Shopping 
center of these towns and villages: Saybrook, 
Lyme, Blackall, East Lyme, and Niantic, Wa- 
terford, Montville, Uncasville, Groton, Mystic, 
Noank, Stonington, Gales Ferry, and Allyn’s 
Point. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; meats, 4; 
cigars and tobacco, 1; engineers’ supplies, 1; 
flour, grain, feed, 3; provisions, 3; fruits, 5; 
wholesale confectionery, 7; plumbing supplies, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 20; commercial automobile agencies, 11; 
automobile accessories, 20; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 8; bakers, 15; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels, 20 (chain, 2); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 44; delicatessen, 6; dress- 
makers, 37; druggists, 12 (chain, 1); dry goods, 
24; department stores, 2; electrical supplies, 
9; florists, 6; fruits, 9; furniture, 8; furriers, 
3; garages (public), 9; grocers, 145 (chain, 
37); hardware, 12; jewelry, 9; meat markets, 
42; men’s furnishings, 14; men’s clothing, 17; 
merchant tailors, 27; milliners, 15; opticians, 
7; photographers, 6; pianos (and miscellaneous 
Iusical instruments), 5; radio supplies, 15; 


restaurants (including hotels), 47; shoes, 15; 
sporting goods, 6; stationers, 7; women’s ap- 
parel, 10. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 50 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 


twelve months, 110; most pleasant months, May 
to October. Doctors (medical, 35), (dentists, 
23), (osteopaths, 4); street car service; gas, 
artificial; electric current, alternating; number 
of wired houses, 4,150; water, soft. 


See announcement page 33 


NORWALK, AND SOUTH 


NORWALK, CONN. 
(Fairfield County) 
1920 Population, 27,743. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 50,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Rowayton (pop. 2,500); Darien (4,000); West- 


port (5,114); E. Norwalk (3,976). 

Native Whites, 75.6%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 23.4%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 
Reading, 98%; Families, 7,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 25; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 2, Number of Pupils, 
8,500. 

Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 


Congregational, 3; Episcopal, a5 
Methodist, 5; Presbyterian, 2; 
3; Miscellaneous, 6. 


Banks: National, 2; 


Hebrew, 1; 
Roman. Catholic, 


Savings, 3; Trust Com- 
panies, 3; Total Resources (all banks), $11,- 
734,420.01; National Bank Deposits, Total 
$4,800,00; Savings Bank Deposits, Total $13,- 
520,000; Trust. Co’s Deposits, Total $8,575,000; 
Total Deposits (all banks), $26,895,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (auditoriums, ete.), 
2; Total number of seats, 12,000. 


Location: 47 miles from New York on N. vO 
N. H. & H. R.R. Time required to reach city, 
1 hour; 25 or 30 trains daily, All express trains 
from New York to New Haven stop at South 
Norwalk. By water to New York. Hansen 
Steamboat Line. Motor Trucks to New York, 
Hershfield Motor Co. To nearest large. city, 
by railroad, 20 minutes; by trolley, 1 hour; 
by automobile, 35 minutes. 


Principal Industries: Rubber tires, corsets, 
hats, hardware, laces, underwear, print pajer, 
shirts, collars, dresses, ete, The weekly payroll 
is $250,000, 

Manufacturing Establishments: 75. Leading 
firms: Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., R. & G. 
Corset Co., Norwalk Iron Works, St. George 
Paper Co., Lockwood Mfg. Co., Crofut & Knapp 
Hat Co. Total value of yearly output of fac- 
tories estimated at $78,560,000. 

Special Information; Norwalk has 6,108 auto- 
mobiles and 6,458 telephone subscribers. In 
1924, 3,117 people paid income taxes. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two 
family houses, Norwalk is one of the finest resi- 
dential towns in New England. Bathing beaches 
country drives, etc., make it an ideal location 
for New York business men. There are 4,047 
privately owned homes. 


Retail Shopping Section: South Norwalk has 
two greater business sections with three smaller 
‘business sections, and several community busi- 
ness sections, such as groceries, markets, ete. 
West Avenue connects the two greater business 
sections, which also takes care of the heavy 
pleasure and trucking traftic from New York to 
Boston. 


Trading Area: [Extends about five miles on 
east, west and south, and about 15 miles on 
the north. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 2: 


fruits, 1; miscellaneous lines, ice cream, 2; con- 
fectionery, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Adver- 
tised Products: Passenger automobile agencies, 
20; commercial automobile agencies, 5; auto- 
mobile accessories, 27; automobile tire agencies, 
20; bakers, 15; cigar stores and stands (ineluding 
hotels), 50 (chain, 2); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 36; delicatessen, 7; dressmakers, 
35; druggists, 13 (chain, 1); dry goods, 16; de- 
partment stores, 3; electrical supplies, 10; flor- 
ists, 4; fruits, 15; furniture, 6; furriers, 2; 
garages (public), 30; grocers, 128 (chain, 42); 
hardware, 6; jewelry, 7; meat markets, 48 (chain 
4); men’s furnishings, 8; men’s clothing, 12; 
merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 11; opticians, 4; 


* 


Editor & Publisher for 


photographers, 4: pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instrument), 7; radio supplies, 10; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 46; shoes, 18; sport- 
ing goods, 6; stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 
12. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 55 


degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 100; most pleasant months, 
June, July, August, September. Doctors 
(medical, 36); (dentists, 25); (osteopaths, 4); 
street car service; gas, artificial; number of 
meters, 6,100; electric current, alternating; 


number of wired houses, 5,250; water, soft. 
See announcements columns 3 and 4 


NORWICH, CONN. 
(New London County) 


1920 Population, 22,304 (1925 est., 29,685). 
City and Suburban estimate, 75,000. 
Native Whites, 72%; Negroes, 2.4%; For- 


eign Born, 2.6%; Industrial Workers, 380%; 


English Reading, 87%; Families, 7,093. 

Schools: Public Grade, 19; High, 1; 
chial, 4, Number of Pupils, 11,172. 

Churches: Baptist, 5; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 5; Episcopal, 4; Hebrew, 2; 
Methodist, 3; Roman Catholic, 6; Miscellane- 
ous, 9. 

Banks: National, 3; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $7,599,000. Savings Bank 
Deposits, Total $36,225,534. 


Paro- 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (auditoriums, 
etc.), 5. Total number of seats, 6,493. 


Location: Head of tidewater navigation on 
the Thames River, served by New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, and Central Vermont Rail- 
roads, and Thames River Line. Bus service 
to all parts of the state. Splendid transpor- 
tation service and low rates, due to competi- 
tion. 


Principal Industries: Fine cotton goods, 
woolens, silks, paper, thermos bottles, steam 
boilers, metals, bleaching and dyeing, firearms. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 46. Leading 
firms: J. B. Martin Co. (silk velvets), Ponemah 
Co., U. 8. Finishing Co., American Thermos 
» Co., Richmond Radiator Co., Schwar- 
zenbach-Huber Co., American Woolen Co, 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $38,849,997, 


Residential Features: Mostly single dwell- 
ings privately owned, Noted for its shade 
trees and scenic beauty. Called the ‘‘Rose of 


New England.’’ Within forty minutes’ drive 
to the seashore. Enjoys an excellent Colonial 
and Indian history. Birthplace of many noted 
persons, 


Retail Shopping Section: Nearly 200 retail 
stores radiate in the shopping district from 
Franklin Square the principal business district. 
Shopping district includes Main, Franklin, 
ath, Broadway, Shetucket, Water and Mar- 
ket Streets. There are eight. wholesale firms 


located on Water, Commerce, and Market 
Streets. 
Trading Area: Extends to Willimantic, 19 


miles west; Danielson, 20 miles northwesterly, 
20 miles east; New London, 14 miles south, in- 
eluding a number of small manufacturing 
towns within this area. ‘Trolley and bus sery- 
ice to all places. 
Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 3; hardware, 
laneous lines, 6. 
Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 30; automobile tire agencies, 
16; bakers, 11; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 16; confectioners {including hotel 
stands), 39; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 57; 
druggists, 19; dry goods, 21; department stores, 
5; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 5; fruits, 11; 
furniture, 6; furriers, 3; garages (public), 16; 


Groceries, 5; 
3; dry goods, 


meats, 2; 
2; miscel- 


grocers, 134; hardware, 5; jewelry, 10; meat 
markets, 539; men’s furnishings, 19; men’s 
clothing, 17; merchant tailors, 5; milliners, 
11; opticians, 3; photographers, 6; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 4; radio 
supplies, J5; restaurants (including ‘hotels), 


24; shoes, 18; sporting goods, 8; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 19. 


STAMFORD,. CONN. 


(Fairfield County) 
1920 Population, 35,096 (1925 est., 41,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 49,120. 

Native Whites, 65%; Negroes, 5%; Foreign 
Born, 30%; Industrial Workers, 28%; English 
Reading, 85%; Families, 9,060. 

Schools: Publie Grade, 19; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 8,929. 


One new High School and one Grade School 
now under construction; additions being made 
to three others. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 


Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
4; Miscellaneous, 4. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 4; Capital, Surplus 
and Undivided Profits (all banks), $5,203,551.89; 
Total Deposits (all banks), $37,912,788.21; 
Total Resources (all banks), $43,000,000; Total 
Bank Clearings (12 months, 1925), $221,309,- 
$20.80, E 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Vaudeville, 5 Ie Miscellaneous (auditoriums, 
ete.), 2. Total number of seats, 6,300, New 


theater under construction, to seat 2,500. 


Location: On Long Island Sound, 33 miles 
from New York City. Served by New York, 
New Haven & Hartford R.R. Steamship Line 
to New York City. 


Contimmed on page 39 


Trolley and bus service 


N 


The Norwalk Hour 
The Leading Newspaper of NORWALK 
and SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


The city of Norwalk comprises Norwalk, 
South Norwalk, Rowayton, Cranbury, 
Broad River, Brookside, Winnipauk and 
Silvermine sections, with a city population 
of over 30,000 people. 


Suburban to Norwalk is rich trading terri- 
tory, including New Canaan, Weston, Red- 
Georgetown, Wilton, Canondale, 


ding, 
Branchville and Ridgefield, with a popula- 
tion exceeding 20,000, all of which are cov- 
ered by The Norwalk Hour within an hour 
after the paper goes to press. 


Member A. Bac 
IN NORWALK AND THE SUBURBS 


“IT IS) THE HOU 


National Advertising Representative: GEORGE B. DAVID, Inc. 
New York and Chicago 


So. Norwalk, Conn. 


SENTINEL 


@ Covering the territory with over 
5,000 circulation—thru active news 
coverage—local and national. 


@ Since 1870 The Sentinel has had 


but two managements. 


@ The thrift of South Norwalk’s citi- 
zens is indicated by 42% owning 
their own homes. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit 


Stamford (cont’d) 
to suburbs and nearby cities and towns. To 


nearest large city by railroad, % hour; by 
trolley, 3 hours; by automobiie, 14% hours. 

Principal Industries: Locks, chocolate, em- 
‘broidery waterials, paint, furniture, marine 
engines, chemicals, electrical goods. cancelling 
machines, pianos, castings, bearings, printing, 
cables. 

Manufacturing Establishments. 130. Leading 
firms: Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stollwerck 
Chocolate Co., Phillips Chemical Co., Electric 
Specialty Co., Petroleum Heat & Power Co., 
Baer Bros., Pitney-Bowes, H. E. Verran Co., 
Norma-Heffman Bearings Corp., Stamford Roll- 
ing Mills. 

Residential Features: Nearly 6,000 owned 
homes, 6,400 residences, 770 two-family houses, 
and 1,120 apartments. 

Retail Shopping Section: Atlantic Square is 
the center of retail shopping district, which 
also imelndes several blocks in all directions 
from the Square on Atlantic and Main Streets. 

Not many so-called neighborhood stores ex- 
cept in outlying suburbs, such as Glenbrook 
and Springdale, 

Trading Area: About 8 miles east and west 
on railroad and trolley lines, and 12 miles north, 
served by bus lines. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 7; meats, 4; 
fruits, 2; Miscellaneous lines, drugs, 2; paper, 
Pe 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 27: commercial auto. agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 32; automobile tire agencies, 
16; bakers, 31; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels) 19 (chain, 2); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 67; delicatessen, 6; 
dressmakers, 12; druggists, 21 (chain, 2); dry 
goods, 45; department stores, 5; electrical 
supplies, 8; florists, 9; fruits, 48; furniture, 
18; furriers, 2; garages (public), 12; grocers, 
237 (chain, 51); hardware, 8; jewelry, 11; 
meat markets, 72, (chain, 4); men’s furnish- 
ings, 22; men’s clothing, 11; merchant tailors, 
8; milliners, 13; opticians, 5; photographers, 
12; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 10; radio supplies, 8; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 85; shoes, 25; sporting goods, 
4; stationers, 12; women’s apparel, 25, 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
54 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 72; most pleasant months, 
January, May, August, October. Doctors (medi- 
cal, 58); (dentists, 39); (osteopaths, 3); gas, 
artificial; number of meters, 11,350 (est.); 
electric current, alternating; number of + wired 
houses, 6,400 (est.); number of automobile regi- 
strations, 8,515 (1925); water, medium hard. 


See announcement be'sw 


The “Home” paper in prac- 


tically 


Stamford and its suburbs. 


It covers a trading territory 
of 75,000 people in a prosper- 
ous center of industry, noted 
for its high wage scale. 
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TORRINGTON, CONN. 


(Litchfield County) 
1920 Population, 20,623. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 28,000. 


Native Whites, 65.4%; Negroes, 1%; For- 
eign Born, 33.6%; English Reading, 88%; 
Families, 4,484. 


Schools: 14; Number of Pupils, 4,728. 
Churches: 10. 
Banks: 5; Total Resources, $17,631,800, 


Theatres: 2; Total number of seats, 2,200. 

Residential Features: Mostly one- and two- 
family houses. 

Retail Shopping Section: 
center of town. 


Trading Area: About a 15-mile radius. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 9; automo- 
bile accessories, 17; automobile tire agencies, 
14; bakers, 10; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 11; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 15; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 18; 
druggists, 7; dry goods, 19; department stores, 
1; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 6; fruits, 6; 
furniture, 11; furrier, 1; garages (public), 11; 
grocers, 107; hardware, 4; jewelry, 5; meat 
markets, 33; men’s furnishings, 6; men’s cloth- 
ing. 15; merebant tailors, 6; milliners. 4; 
opticians, 1; photographers, 1; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical insttuments), 4; radio 
supplies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 8; 
shoes, 9; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 3; 


women’s apparel, 7 


Hight blocks in 


WATERBURY, CONN. 


(New Haven County) 


1920 Population, 91,715. (1925, est., 116,366.) 

City and Suburban Estimate, 198,000. 

Native Whites, 60.99%; Negroes, 2.42%; 
Foreign Born, 36.59%; Industrial Workers, 
30.86%; English Reading, 75%; Families, 24,- 
265. 


Schocls:- Public Grade, 32; High, 3; Voca- 
tional, 2; Parochial, 6; Number of Pupils, 
23,345. : 

Churches: Baptist, 5; Christian Science, 1; 


Congregational, 5; Episcopal, 5; Hebrew, 2; 
Methodist, 6; Presbyterian, 3; Roman Catholic, 
14; Miscellaneous, 5. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 8; Total Re- 
sourees, $87,494,900. Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $35,522,092.79. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 
11; Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.) pnd 


Total number of seats, 19,500. 
Continued on page 40 
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WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


is 
‘‘The Brass Center of the World’’ 


Population 116, 366 


Waterbury is strictly a manufacturing city, brass and copper being 
the principal industry. Here, more than 50% of the nation’s 
Here, also hundreds of thousands of watches and 
clocks are made each year. 


brass is made. 


These great industries are manned 
by a force of over 35,000 progressive and well paid industrial 
workers. 


The Republican & American 


Thoroughly covers Waterbury and the surrounding trading terri- 
tory. In Waterbury, 94 in every 100 English reading families 
who read a Waterbury newspaper, read either the Republican or 
the American. 


In the suburban and country territory the Repub- 


lican & American dominate supreme. In addition to this com- 


plete coverage, the Republican & American offers the lowest mil- 
line rate obtainable in Waterbury. 


A Noted Tryout City 


Waterbury is often referred to as ‘‘the tryout city of America on 


food advertising.” A large percentage of the Waterbury grocers 


have given written agreement to stock all products advertised in 


the Republican & American. This simplifies the distribution prob- 


lem on any food product and enables the manufacturer to quickly 


stock the stores, start the advertising and test the campaign. Let 


us explain this service in detail to you. 


During the year 1925, there were 523 Na- 
tional accounts placed in Waterbury. Of 
these 523 accounts’ 465 appeared in the 
Republican & American and 354 of them 
appeared in the Republican & American 
exclusively. 


WATERBURY ) 
REPUBLICAN & AMERICAN 


Sunday 


Evening 
MEMBER A. B. C. 


Morning 


Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman, National Representatives 
New York 


Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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CONNECTICUT and DELAWARE Markets in Standard Surveys 


CONNECTICUT (Cont’d) | 


Waterbury (cont'd) 


Location: Situated in western Connecticut, .in 
the scenic Naugatuck Valley. Seryed by the 
N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R. and Connecticut Com- 
pany street railway and bus service. Water- 
bury has a trading area with a population of 
160,000, with which it is connected by street 
railways systems, covering 42 cities and towns. 


To nearest large city by railroad, 1 hour; by 
trolley, 144 hours; by auto, 1 hour. 

Principal Industries: Brass, copper, novel- 
ties and fixtures, watches and clocks, 


95. Leading 
Brass Co., 
Clock Co., 


Manufacturing Establishments: 
firms: Scoyill Mfg. Co., American 
Chase Companies, Inc., Waterbury 
Farrell Foundry & Machine Oo. 
is one of 


the United 
of the Na- 


Special Information: Waterbury 

the great manufacturing centers of 
States. Here, approximately 50% 
tion’s brass is made, as well as a great num- 
ber of manufactured articles in brass. Any- 
thing made of copper or brass can be obtained 
in Waterbury. Here, also is the largest clock 
factory in the world. More clocks and watches 
are made in Waterbury than in any other city. 
The Ingersoll watch, and the famous Water- 
bury watch were first made here, and are still 
made here by the millions. 
Mostly two- and three- 
family houses. Best houses and grounds, and 
most valuable property, as a whole, in the 
northwestern section of the city. In eastern 
section a manor known as ‘‘Fairlawn’’ 1s 
building up into one- and two-family resi- 
dential district. Many of the latter are pri- 
vately owned homes. 


Retail Shopping Section: 


Residential Features: 


Extends from Ex- 


change Place for 8 blocks on Bank Street, for 
2 plocks on South Main, for 8 blocks on Hast 
Main, for 3 blocks on West Main, and for 
2 blocks on North Main Street. Intervening 
streets between these streets are included. 
There are two outlying business sections; 
namely, North Square and Brooklyn, and sey- 
eral smaller neighborhood sections with the 
usual grocery, confectionery, meat and small 
shops. 


Trading Area: Extends approximately 12 
miles north, 9 miles south, 14 miles east, and 
12 miles west. Business is also secured from 
people living at a greater distance, because of 
the excellent street railway and bus service. 
This covers 42 cities and towns with a total 
population of 198,000. 


Wholesale Houses: meats, 3; 
fruits, 7; hardware, 6; 10. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 


Groceries, 6; 
miscellaneous lines, 


yertised Products: Passenger automobile, 24; 
commercial automobile, 7; automobile acces- 
sories, 84; automobile tires, 18; bakers, 39; 
cigar stores and stands, 86 (chain, 2); con- 
fectioners, 91; delicatessen, 8; dressmakers, 81; 
druggists, 46 (chain, 1); dry goods, 63; de- 
partment stores, 9; electrical supplies, 15; 
florists, 10; fruits, 43; furniture, 20; furriers, 
7; garages (public), 55; grocers, 371 (chain, 6); 
hardware, 22; jewelry, 38; meat markets, 140: 


(chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 27; men’s cloth- 
ing, 31; merchant tailors, 10; milliners, 31; _op- 
ticians, 9; photographers, 16; pianos (musical 
instruments), 9; radio supplies, 21; restaurants 
(including hotels), 110 (chain, 1); shoes, 46; 
sporting goods, 7; stationers, 22; women’s ap- 
parel, 24. 

See announcements page 33 and columns 3 

and 4 page 39 


WILLIMANTIC, CONN. 


(Windham County) 


1920 Population, 12,330 (1926, 
City and Suburban estimate, 22,000. 
Native Whites, 62%; 


Industrial Workers, 33%; 
75%; Families, 2,830, 


Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Parochial, 
2. Number of Pupils, 3,100. 


Churches: Baptist, |1; Congregational, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 1; Roman 
Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 4. 

wanks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Resources, 
(all banks), $8,057,168.85 (June, 1925); Savings 


est., 13,400). 


Foreign Born, 38%; 
English Reading, 


Bank Deposits, Total $4,249,588.40 (June, 
1925). 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 


Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (auditoriums, etc.), 
6. Total number of seats, 8,000. 


Location: County seat of Windham County, 
eastern Connecticut, and an important railroad 
junction. Served by four divisions of New 
Haven Railroad, Central Vermont Railway, Air- 
line division, Hartford division, Providence di- 
vision, and Midland division of the N. H. R.R. 
Clearing place for railroad freight transfers, 
etc. Main artery Boston to New York. Thirty 
miles from tidewater. Excellent auto service 
in all directions, Norwich, Providence, Hart- 
ford, Stafford Springs, and other points. To 
nearest large city by auto, 1%4 hours, 

Principal Industries: Silk and cotton, foun- 
dries, machine shops. Large cotton thread man- 
ufacturing plant. Willimantic mills of the 
American Thread Co. Famed for silk twist 
thread, and silk weaving. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 13. Leading 


firms: American Thread Co., Quidnick-Windham 
Cotton Mfg. Co., Windham Silk Co., Holland 
Silk Co., Rossie Velvet Mfg. Co., H. K. & 


W. A. Washburn (silk throwsters), Vanderman 
Foundry & Plumbing Co., S. C. S. Box Co., 
Hall & Bill Printing Co., J. D. Chaffee Silk 
Braid Mfg, Co., Atwood Machine Co., Hillhouse 
& Taylor (woodturning). 


Residential Features: One and two-family 
houses. Limited section devoted to employees 
of two manufacturing concerns. Has several 
private residential sections. All homes neat, 
surroundings beautiful. Value of residential 
sections about $4,000,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Thread 
Mill Square to City Hall. Terminal for six auto 
bus lines, three other jitney lines, and terminal 
of two trolley lines. Aside from the main 
business section, taking in Main and Union 
Streets, there are six other blocks in which con- 
siderable retail business is done. Small stores 
in localities where home building is going on, 

Trading Area: Willimantic has a trading area 
of ten to twelve miles. People from twelve 
other towns trade in the city. Good railroad, 
trolley, and automobile bus service accommo- 
dates out-of-town customers. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries,.1; meats, 1; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1, Miscellaneous lines, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 2; 
bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 8 (chain, 1); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 20; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 
20; druggists, 8 (chain, 1); dry goods, 9; de- 
partment stores, 1; electrical supplies, 5; flor- 
ists, 2; fruits, 8; furniture, 3; furriers, 1; gar- 
ages (public), 20; grocers, 54 (chain, 6); hard- 
ware, 8; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 14; men’s 
furnishings, 9; men’s clothing, 9; merchant 
tailors, 4; milliners, 7; opticians, 2; photog- 
raphers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), radio supplies, 5; restaurants 
(including hotels), 28; shoes, 9; sporting goods, 
3; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 5. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 14); 
(dentists, 8); (osteopaths, 8); street car ser- 
vice; gas, artificial; electric current, alternat- 
ing; number of wired houses 3,000; water, hard. 


9. 
ay 


WINSTED, CONN. 


(Litchfield County) 
1920 Population, 8,248. 


City and Suburban Estimate: Practically all 


white. Large foreign born population. 
Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 1; Par- 
ochial, 1. 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 


Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 1 (colored). 

Banks: National, 2; Savings Banks, 2: 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, National 
Banks $618,000; Total Deposits, $942,000; Total 


Methodist, 1; 


Resources, $1,906,000 (statement of July 1, 
1926); Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, 
Savings Banks ($835,759.07); Total Savings 


Banks Deposits, $7,072,932.12 (statement of Oc- 
tober 1, 1926); Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits, $1,453,759.07; Total Deposits, $8,014,- 
982.12; Total Resources (figures for National 
Banks only), $1,906,000 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etce.), 3. 


Location: On Naugatuck division of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford R.R., and the 
©. N. BE, R.R. Several motor truck lines to 
Hartford, and one to New York City. To near 
est large city, by railroad, 14% hours; by auto- 
mobile, 114 hours. 

Principal Industries: 
goods, hosiery, 
pins. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 20. Leading 
firms: Wm. L. Gilbert Clock Co., Winsted 
Hosiery Co., New England Knitting Co., Strong 
Mfg. Co., Empire Knife Co., Fitzgerald Mfg. 
Co., Strand & Sweet Mfg. Co. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses. Number of tenement houses on 
main business street, 


Retail Shopping Section: Main Street for 
about a mile in center of city. 


Trading Area: About 20 miles, except to the 
south, 


Wholesale Houses: Candy, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationa] Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 7; automobile tire agencies, 7: 
bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 20 (chain, 1) confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 5 or 6; delicatessen, 1; druggists, 
6; dry goods, 4; florists, 2; fruits, 12 or 15; fur- 
niture, 2; garages (public), 4; grocers, 30 
(chain, 6); hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat. mar- 
kets, 10; men’s furnishings, 6; men’s cloth- 
ing, 6; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 3; opti- 
cians, 2; photographers, 2; pianos (and miscel- 
laneous musical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 
4 or 5; restaurants (including hotels), 10; shoes, 
6; sporting goods, 5 or 6; stationers, 2; women’s 
apparel, 7 or 8 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 54 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 72; most pleasant months, Jan., 
May, Aug., Oct. Doctors (medical, 9); (den- 
tists, 11); (osteopaths, 1); street car service; 
gas, artificial; number of meters, 2,000; electric 
current, alternating; water, soft. 


Knives, 
underwear, 


clocks, brass 
casket, hardware 


Standard Surveys 
of 
DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
(New Castle County) 


1920 Population, 
1926, 124,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 
Trade area, pop. 1,119,314. 
cities and towns in this area are: Newark, Del. 
(pop. 2,322); New Castle, Del. (4,113); Dover, 
Del. (4,208); Claymont, Del. (4,164). 


Native Whites, 64,655, Negroes, 11,331; For- 
eign Born, 16,346; White Foreign or Mixed Par- 


110,168 


1926, 250,000; 
Most important 


entage, 380,569. Industrial Workers, 55,351 
(male, 42,407) ; English Reading, 89% ; 
Families, 26,937. 

Schools: Public Grade, 28; High, 5; Parochial 


and Private, 18; Number of Pupils, 29,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 8; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 7; Hebrew, 4; 
Methodist, 24; Presbyterian, 10; Roman Catholic, 
13; Miscellaneous, 38. 

Banks: National, 3; State, 15; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $17,- 
028,525. (Dec. 31, 1925); Total Deposits (all 
banks), $75,048,835.; Total Resources (all 
banks), $93,009,857.31 (Dee. 31, 1925); Total 
Savings Bank Deposits, $20,932,428. (Dee. 31, 
1925); Total Bank Clearings (12 months, March 
31, 1926), $150,741,839.51; Average Monthly 
Total Retail Sales, $1,275,850 .(approx.) 1925. 


_ Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 12; 
Vaudeville, 2% Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 41, Total number of seats (approxi- 
mately) 23,000. 

Location; At the junction of the Delaware 


and Christiana Rivers. Served by Pennsylvania 
R.R., Baltimore & Ohio R.R. and the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Ry., also various steamship 
lines. Head of Delmaryia’ Peninsula. Bus lines 
and interurban trolley lines give adequate con- 
tact between trade territory and city. To 
nearest large city (Philadelphia, Pa.), by rail- 
toad, 45 minutes; by trolley, 214 hours; by 
auto, 1 hour. 


(U. S. Hstimate, - 


350. Leading 
Amalgamated Leather Cos., Inc., Atlas 


Manufacturing Establishments: 
firms: 
Powder Co., Jos. Bancroft & Sons Co., Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding Corp., B. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & O©o., BHlectrie Hose & Rubber Co., 
Edgemoor Iron Co., Hastern Malleable Iron Co., 
Consolidated Machine Tool Co. of America, 
Jessup & Moore Paper Co., Lobdell Car Wheel 
Co., Natural Vulcanized Fibre Co., New Castle 
Leather Co., Hercules Powder Co., Pusey & 
Jones Co., Pyrites Oo., Speakman Oo., The 
Tannan Co. ‘Total value of yearly output of 
factories estimated at $125,000,000. 


Special Information: Marine Terminal just 
completed on the Delaware River, at a cost of 
$3,000,000. Shipments received from and sent 
to all parts of the world. 


Trading Area: 100 miles south through Del- 
marvia Peninsula; 8 adjoining counties in Penn- 
sylvania; 10 adjoining counties in Maryland, 2 
eastern shore counties in Virginia, and 38 coun- 
ties in southern New Jersey. (Population of 
area, 1,119,314). 


Wholesale Houses: 48. 
11; fruits, 18; hardware, 
Miscellaneous lines, 130. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 41; commercial automobile agencies, 40; 
automobile accessories, 75; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 25; bakers, 43; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 117 (chain, 2); confectioners 
(including hotels stands), 115; delicatessen, 20; 
dressmakers, 120; druggists, 71 (chain, 2); dry 
goods, 94; department stores, 19; electrical 
supplies, 33; florists, 18; fruits, 67; furniture, 
48; furriers, 36; garages (public), 92; grocers, 
475 (chain, 54); hardware, 17; jewelry, 40; 
meat markets, 102: men’s furnishings, 74; 
men’s clothing, 35; merchant tailors, 126; mil- 
liners, 40; opticians, 20; photographers, 15; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
16; radio supplies, 42; restaurants (including 
hotels), 88; shoes, 62; sporting goods, 30; sta- 
tioners, 14; women’s apparel, 64, 


Groceries, 15; meats, 
3; dry goods, 1. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 52 
degrees. Most pleasant months, April to Octo- 
ber, inclusive. Doctors (medical, 126); (den- 
tists, 55); (osteopaths, 3); street car service; 
gas, artificial; number of meters, 21,000; elec- 
tric current, A.C. and D.C.; number of wired 
houses, 15,000; number of automobile regis- 
trations, 38,200 (approx.); water, soft. 


See announcements below and on page 41 
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Cyne Rich, Concentrated Wading 
Area of’ 250000 Buyers... 


Wilmington has many claims to distinction. It is noted as a great manu- 
facturing center and occupies a preeminent place as the home of some 


of the largest industries in the world. 


trading area of 250,000 inhabitants 
national advertiser can overlook. 


( Within its 25-mile concentrated 
lies a great buying power that no 


Shoppers from Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and the entire state 
of Delaware come to Wilmington to do their trading. 


The logical mediums to cover this rich market are the Evening Journal and 


Morning News. 


With a combined circulation of over 31,000 that covers 


60% of the families in this area, the Evening Journal and Morning News 
are the dominant papers. 


If you are not familiar with this market, get the facts—you will be 
convinced. : 


-eountry. 


._ restaurants (including hotels), 


- 100,796; 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


1920 Population, 437,571 (1926 U. S. Census 
est.) 527,880. Male, | 203,543; Female, 254,- 
028; Native White, 298,312; Male, 136,889; Fe- 
male, 161,423; Foreign Born white, 28,548; 
male, 15,142; Female, 13,406; Negro, 109,966; 
Male, 50,855; Female, 59,111. 


City and Suburban Estimate, over 650,000. 
Most important cities and towns in this area are: 


Alexander, Va. (pop. 18,500); Rockville, Md. 
(3,500); Hyattsville, Md. (4,015); Clarendon, 
Va. (3,400). 


Native Whites, 68%; Negroes, 25%; Foreign 
Born, 7%; Industrial Workers, 3%; English 
Reading (Census statistics show only 779 cannot 
speak English); Families, 96,194. 


Schools: Public Grade, 141; High, 7; Junior 
High, 6; Parochial and Diocesan, 30; Miscellane- 


ous, 147. Number of Pupils, 72,000 (May 15, 
1924). — 
Churches: Baptist, 26; Christian Science, 2; 


Congregational, 4; Bpiscopal, 45; Hebrew, 5; 
Methodist, 61; Presbyterian, 33; Roman Catholic, 
31; Miscellaneous, 37. 


Banks; 
banks), $24,278,505.; Total Deposits (all banks), 
$238,907,102.18; Total Savings Bank Deposits, 
$85,215,918.36; Total Bank Clearings (12 months, 
1925), $1,353,278,092.57; 7 Trust Cos.; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $67,812,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 4; Moving Pictures, 47; 
Vaudeville, 3; Burlesque, 2; Miscellaneous (Au- 


ditoriums, etc.), 20; Washington Auditorium, 
6,000 seats. Total number of ‘seats, 50,000. 
Location; Southern Railway, Chesapeake & 


Ohio, Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, Atlantic 
Coast Line, Norfolk & Western; Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac, and Seaboard Air 
Line Rys. To nearest large city (Baltimore, 
Md.), by railroad, 1 hour; by trolley, 14% hours; 
by auto, 1% hours. 


Principal Industries: Printing, paper making, 
ice cream, confectionery, baking, artificial limbs, 
meats, hats, 


Manufacturing Establishments, 595. Leading 
firms: Auth’s Provision Co., Brodt’s Hats, Capi- 
tal Apron Mfg. Co., Capital Bedding Oo., 
Chapin-Sacks Co., Corby Baking Co., D. C. Pa- 
per Mfg. Co., Stone Straw Co., John H. Wilkins 
Co., J. HB. Hanger, Inc.; Barber & Ross. Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated at 
$68,826,570 


Special Information: Washington being the 
eapital is primarily a residential rather than a 
manufacturing city. Thousands of visitors are 
here for periods varying from a few days to 
weeks or months. Washington is also the gate- 
way of the South, and the freight yards of the 
Southern Railway, located a few miles from 
Washington, are among the largest of the 
country. 


Residential Features: Extremely large apart- 
ment house population, and high ratio of board- 
ing houses. Congestion during the war created 
great need for housing and building. In the 
years immediately following building was greater 
proportionately than in any other section of the 
Because of the restricted area of the 
District of Columbia, thousands of persons mak- 
ing their living in Washington were compelled 
to find homes in the surrounding states of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, for a radius of 25 miles or 


more. More than a thousand government em- 
ployees commute from Baltimore, distant 40 
miles. 


Retail Shopping Section: 7th Street, 10 blocks; 
9th Street, 10 blocks; F. Street, 8 blocks; G. 
Street, 8 blocks; Pennsylvania Avenue, 15 
blocks; 14th street, 10 blocks; Connecticut Ave- 
nue, 6 blocks. 


Trading Area; North, 20 miles; east and west, 
60 miles; south, 100 miles. Nearest large city 
(Baltimore), 40 miles north, and Richmond, 
110 miles south. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 14; meats, 18; 
fruits, 13; hardware, 4; dry goods, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 124; commercial automobile agencies, 100; 
automobile accessories, 171; automobile tire 
agencies, 54; bakers, 129; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 2,210 (chain, 12); con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 238; delica- 
tessen, 400; dressmakers, 338; druggists, 228 
(chain, 34); dry goods, 129; department stores, 
7; electrical supplies, 60; florists, 40; fruits, 70; 
furniture, 112; furriers, 83; garages 
141; grocers, 1,965 (Chain, 635); hardware, 118; 
jewelry, 128; meat markets, 240 (chain, 24); 
men’s furnishings, 123; men’s clothing, 100; 
merchant tailors, 523; milliners, 106; opticians, 
46; photographers, 80; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 387; radio supplies, 70; 
094 (chain, 5); 
shoes, 128; sporting goods, 15; stationers, 54; 
women’s apparel, 120. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 55 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months; 126; most pleasant months, April, May, 
June, Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 867); (den- 
tists, 478); (osteopaths, 40); street car service; 
gas, artificial; number of meters, 98,386; elec- 
trie current AC DC; number of wired houses, 
number of automobile registrations, 
02,500; water, medium. 


Fe, ea. 


National, 13; State, 22; Capital (all 
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BARTOW, FLA. 
(Polk County) 


1920 Population, 4,316 (1926 est. 7,500). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Lakeland (18 miles, pop. 25,000); Winterhaven 
(12 miles, 15,000); Fort Meade (4,500); Lake 
Wales (6,500). 

Native Whites, 81%; Negroes, 17%; Foreign 
Born, 2%; English Reading, 100%. 

Schools; Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Private, 
1. Number of Pupils (all schools), 1,500. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Associated Reformed Presbyterian, 1; Episcopal, 
1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catho- 


lic, 1; Miscellaneous: Seven-Day Adventist, 1. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Savings, 1. 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits (all 
banks), $546,156; Total Deposits (all banks), 


$3,496,892; Total Resources (all banks), $4,658,- 
216; Total Savings Banks Deposits, $965,699. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 1. Total number of seats, 
8,500. 

Location: On the Atlantic Coast Line, and 


Seaboard Air Line R.Rs. There are also truck 
and omnibus lines operating in every direction, 
earrying freight and passengers, To nearest 
large city is three-quarter of an hour by rail- 
road, three-quarter of an hour by automobile. 


Principal Industries: The principal industries 
of this section of Polk county are the growing 
and packing of citrus fruits, and the mining of 
phosphate and preparing it for shipment to the 
fertilizer factories of the United States and 
Europe. Eighty per cent of the phosphate mined 
in this country is produced within a few miles 
of Bartow. 

Manufacturing Establishments: In addition to 
the industries here listed, Bartow is the center 
of the machine-made cigar industry, operated 
by Cuban-American Corporations. Total value 
of yearly output of factories estimated at ap- 
proximately $10,000,000. 

Special Information: The approximation of 
value of manufacturers include only phosphate 
and cigars. The yalue of the citrus fruits 
turned out by Bartow’s fruit-packing houses is 


prohably included in the figures for value of 
agricultural products. 
Residential Features: There are in Bartow 


1,235 residences in which electric meters are 
installed. In addition, it is estimated there may 
be 300 dwellings in the various negro quarters. 
Most of the houses are of the single family 
type, but during the past two years, six mod- 
ern apartment buildings have been erected. 
Rotail Shopping Section: On Main Street, 5 
blocks; Central Avenue North, 3 blocks; Central 
Avenue South, 3 blocks; Summerlin Street, 3 
blocks; North Broadway, 2 blocks; South Broad- 
way, 3 blecks; Hast Dayidson Street, 2 blocks. 


Trading Area: Bartow claims to have the 
largest dry goods, and woman’s-wear store in 
Polk County, and draws trade from all parts of 
the county. With the 618 miles of asphalted 
county highways radiating in every direction, 
and the multiplicity of automobiles, people come 
to Bartow to buy their dry goods from great 
distances. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 


. fruits, 1; hardware, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial automobile agencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 5; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 8; bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 10; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 4; dressmakers, 10; druggists, 3; 
dry goods, 5; department stores, 1; electrical 
supplies, 4; florists, 2; fruits, 2; furniture, 3; 
garages (public), 7; grocers, 15 (chain, 1); 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 8; men’s 
furnishings, 8; men’s clothing, 4: merchant 
tailors, 2; milliners, 2; opticians, 1; photogra- 
phers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical in- 
struments), 1; radio supplies, 3; restaurants 
(including hotels), 7; shoes, 3; sporting goods, 
1; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 4. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
72.2 degrees; ayerage number of rainy days, 250 
average for year; most pleasant months: Rain 
fell on each of 250 days last year, but there 
were 8 days only during which the sun did not 
shine. Doctors (medical, 8); (dentists, 3); 
(osteopaths, 2); electric current, direct; number 
of wired houses, 1,235; water, soft. 


See announcement page 42 


CLEARWATER, FLA. 
(Pinellas County) 


1920 Population, 2,247 (1925 census 5,716; 
1926 est. 8,500). 


City and Suburban Estimate: 12,500. 
Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 10%; Industrial 


Workers, 20%; English Reading, 95%; Fam- 
ilies, 2,000. 
Schools: 6, Number of Pupils, 1,400. 
Churches: 9. 


Banks: 4; Total Resources (all banks), $8,- 
674,378.80. 


Theatres; 2. Total number of seats, 1,100, 


Location; On west coast of Florida on Atlan- 
tic Coast Line R.R., and Seaboard Air Line 
Ry. To nearest large city, by railroad, 14% 


hours; by automobile, 1 hour. 

Principal Industries: Citrus fruits, preserves, 
grapefruit canning, cigars, lumber, vegetables 
and dairying. 

Residential Features: One, and two-family 


houses, hotels and apartments. New hotel now 
building to cost $1,000,000. Ideal summer re- 
sort, fishing, boating, bathing. 


Retail Shopping Section: Five blocks on 
Cleveland Street, and six blocks on Fort Har- 
rison Avenue, 


Trading Area: Radius of 10 miles. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cles, 11; commercial auto. agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 9; 
bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels) 10, (chain, 1); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 13; dressmakers, 6; druggists, 10; 
dry goods, 7; department stores, 2; electrical sup- 
plies, 4; florists, 2; fruits, 15; furniture, 4; 
garages (public), 11; grocers, 34 (chain, 5); 
hardware, 5; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 6 
(chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 7; men’s clothing, 
7; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 4; opticians, 
3; photographers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musicial instruments), 2; radio supplies, 6; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 16; shoes, 6; sport- 
ing goods, 6; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 6. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 70 
degrees; most pleasant months, January to 
May, October to December, both inclusive. 
Doctors (medical, 12); (dentists, 5); (osteo- 
paths, 34); bus service; gas, artificial; electric 
current AC.-DC.; number of wired houses, 2,800; 
water, soft. 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 


(Volusia County) 
1920 Population, 5,445. (1925, 22,500.) 
City and Suburban Estimate, 1925, 30,000. 
Native Whites, 55%; Negroes, 45%. 


Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 2; Junior 
High, 1. 
Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 


Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
2; Miscellaneous, 2, 

Banks: State, 6. Total Resources, 
000; Savings Banks Deposits Total, 
1925), $18,948,625. 


$10,500,- 
(Oct. 20, 


Theatres; Moving Pictures, 4; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 2; Total number of seats, 
5,500. 

Location: On Florida East Coast Railroad, 92- 


miles south of Jacksonville on Main Dixie High- 
way, also on East Coast canal from Jackson- 
ville to Miami (freight transportation). Through 
the consolidation, Aug. 4, 1925, of Daytona, 
Daytona Beach, and Seabreeze, the new city of 
Daytona Beach came into existence as Florida’s 
seventh largest city. To nearest larger city by 
railorad, 3% hours; by automobile, 4 hours. 

Principal Industries: Lumber, building tile, 
citrus and deciduous fruits, fresh vegetables, 
canning (fish, fruit and vegetables), rock quar- 
rying and crushing, 


No. 9 Planta- 
Rock quarries 


Manufacturing Establishments: 
tion, Bast Coast Preserving Co. 
(2) ship 20 cars daily. 


Special Information: Annual number of tour- 


ists aggregate 125,000. 


Residential Features: This community has 
many beautiful residences and embraces a large 
residential area. Its natural beauty and equ- 
able climate attract a great many visitors 
from the North. 


Retail Shopping Section: Two distinct dis- 


tricts. One along the river, other on Main 
Street on the peninsula. In addition there are 
many small districts in the outskirts. The 


negro population has a separate district of its 
own along Second Avenue. The ‘‘white’’ sec- 
tions are noted for their exclusive shops, many 
New York concerns operating here, 

Trading Area: Twenty miles north and south, 


Groceries, 3; meats, 1; 
miscellaneous lines, 5 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 4; hardware, 2; 
small concerns, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial auto. agencies, 5; auto- 
mobile accessories, 20; automobile tire agencies, 
22; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 75; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 15; delicatessen, 4; druggists, 15; dry 
goods, 10; electrical supplies, 15; florists, 2; 
fruits, 20; furniture, 3; garages (public), 30; 
grocers, 25; hardware, 4; jewelry, 5; meat mar- 
kets, 10; men’s furnishings, 8; men’s clothing, 
8; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 10; opticians, 
2; photographers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 8; res- 


taurants (including hotels), 80; shoes, 15; 
sporting goods, 5; stationers, 2; women’s ap- 
parel, 15. 


Every Evening 


se oases see 


Wilmington, Delaware 


For 60 years Every Evening has occupied 
FIRST place among the newspapers of Dela- 
ware—in prestige, in influence and those es- 
sential qualities of character and dependabil- 
ity which go to make a newspaper worth 


while. 


Stronger today than ever. 


To plan an advertising campaign in Dela- 
ware without using Every Evening is like 
starting on a journey without gas in your 


motor car. 


Every Evening offers adver- 


tisers the BUYING POWER which builds 
business in its territory. 


18,750 Daily—in the Homes 


Every Evening reaches the people who 
make your advertising PROFITABLE 


Bryant, Griffith & Brunson, 


foreign representatives, 


New York, 


Boston, Chicago and Atlanta 
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FLORIDA (Cont’d) 


DE LAND, FLORIDA 


(Volusia County) 


1920 Population, 3,324 (1925 est. 10,200). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 22,000. 

Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 21%; Foreign 
Born, 4%; Industrial Workers, 26%; English 
Reading, 92%; Families, 2,550. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Number 
of Pupils, 1,100. John B. Stetson University, 
600 students; Beeler Private School, 50 students, 


Churches: 12. 


Banks: National, 1; 
sources, $6,000,000, 


State, 1; Total Re- 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
University Auditorium, 1. Total number of 
seats, 2,400. 

Location: De Land is located in east central 


Florida in the famous fruit belt, 110 miles 
south of Jacksonville, 20 miles inland from 
Atlantic Ocean. It is on main line of A. O. L. 
R.R., also reached by Florida East Coast R.R. 
Clyde Line steamers navigate the St. Johns River 
discharging passengers and freight at De Land 


Landing. To Jacksonville by auto, 1 hour; to 
Tampa by railroad, 4 hours. 
Principal Industries: Lumber, nayal stores, 


and packing, shad fishing, °live- 
dairying, cigar manufacturing, 
tangerine oranges, other citrus fruits. 

Special Information: De Land has large, fine 
hotels and boarding houses (26), with a capacity 
of 1,300 guests, two 18-hole golf courses, one 
public library and one Carnegie and University 
combined, one modern hospital, and fine beach 
one hour’s drive distant. 

Residential Features: Individually owned 
homes, almost all of a colonial design or bunga- 
low type, many having Spanish characteristics. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends 7 blocks 
along Woodlawn Bouleyard, 4 blocks on New 
York Ave., 1 block on Short Street, 4 blocks on 
Florida Ave., and 2 blocks on Rich Ave. 

Trading Area: Covers a wealthy and pros- 
perous territory within a radius of 24 miles. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meat, 1; 
fruits, 13; 5 


fruit’ raising 
stock, pecans, 


miscellaneous lines, 5. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto. agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 11; automobile tire agencies, 


12; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels, 17; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 10; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 20; 


dry goods, 6; department stores, 1; 
electrical supplies, 4; florists, 1; fruits, 12; 
furniture, 5; garages (public), 13; grocers, 12 
(chain, 4); hardware, 2; jewelry, 1; meat mar- 
kets, 5; men’s furnishings, 3; men’s clothing, 
3; merchant tailors, 7; milliners, 4; opticians, 
1; photographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 5; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 23; shoes, 6; sport- 
ing goods, 38; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 5. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 6), 
(dentists, 4), (osteopaths, 5), electric current, 
alternating and direct; water, hard and soft. 


druggists, 5; 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA. 


(Broward County) 


1920 Population, 2,065 (1925 est. 15,200). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 15,800. 


Native Whites, 70%; Negroes, 28%; Foreign 
Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 10%; English 
Reading, 85%; Families, 3,200. 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Junior 
Migh, 1; Number of Pupils, 5,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; 


Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; 


Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; 


Presbyterian, 1; Roman Oatholic, 1; Miscella- 
neous, 3. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Re- 
sources, $11.045,488.61; Savings Bank Deposits 


Total, $9,373,029.68. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 1. Total number of seats, 
3,000, 

Location: F. E. ©. Ry., and Seaboard Air Line 
Ry. Is soon to have deep water harbor from 
ocean. To nearest larger city by railroad, 
1% hours; by auto, 1% hours. 

Principal Industries: Fruit growing, cigars, 
eooperage, ice factory, bottling works, metal 


works, canning, fisheries. 


Special Information: New River (one of the 
' deepest inland waterways in the state) runs 
through center of city and business district 
and affords anchorage for the largest yachts. It 
is the headquarters for tarpon fishing. Fort 
Lauderdale is also on the Dixie Highway. 


Residential Features: Beantiful and _ taste- 
fully designed bungalows amid tropical foliage, 
white highways and well paved streets are 
among the attractive features of the city. 

Retail Shopping Section: Andrews Ave. (Dixie 
Highway), Brickéll Ave,, Wall St., 3rd Stréet, 
River Drive. Total area, 5 blocks north and 
south, and 3 blocks east and west. 

Trading Area: A 15-mile radius, 
Hollywood, Dania, Davie, 
field. 

Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 1; hardware, 1, 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 3; auto- 
mobile accessories, 5; automobile tires 6 (ex- 


covering 
Pompano and Deer- 


Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 


clusive, no agencies); bakers, 4; total cigar 
stores and stands (including hotels), 10; con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 12; delica- 
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tessen, 1; total druggists, 5; dry goods, 6; de- 
partment stores, 3; electrical supplies, 4; 
florists, 1; fruits, 12; furniture, 8; garages 
(public), 7; total grocers, 10 (chain, 2); hard- 
ware, 2; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 6; men’s 
furnishings, 3; men’s clothing, 4; merchant 
tailors, 1; milliners, 3; opticians, 2; photog- 
raphers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 1; radio supplies, 2; total res- 
taurants (iscluding hotels), 8; shoes, 2; sport- 
ing goods, 1; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 4. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 81 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 90; most pleasant months, Dec., 
Jan., Feb., March, April. Doctors (medical, 2), 
(dentists, 2), (osteopaths, 1); electric current, 
direct; water, soft. 


FORT MYERS, FLA. 


(Lee County) 


1920 Population, 3,678. (1926, est. 20,301.) 
City and Suburban Estimate, 26,000. 
Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 20%; Foreign 


Born, 5%; English Reading, 90%; Families, 
4,206. 

Schools: Public grade, 8; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1, 

Churches: Baptist, 1; 


Christian Science, 1; 
Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 4. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $812,610; 
Total Deposits (all banks),- $2,368,855; Total 
Resources (all banks), $7,500,000; Total Say- 
ings Banks Deposits, $6,802,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total num- 
ber of seats, 5,000. 

Location: Southern Florida on the A. C. Line 
R.R., Seaboard Air Line R.R., Florida R.R. & 
Nayigation Co., Fort Myers Steamship Co., 
Florida Airways Corp. Excellent bus lines to all 
Florida points, also boat service to nearby 
islands. To nearest large city, by railroad, 5 
hours; by auto, 5 hours. 

Principal Industries; Cigars, lumber, window 
shades, citrus fruit products, such as canned 
grapefruit, ete. Boat building. Leading in- 
dustries of the country are vegetables and fruit 
growing. 

Special Information: Our location and the 
fact that we have a great number of tropical 
trees of the palm family, and a wonderful 
climate, make it an ideal winter resort. The 
heat in summer is not as intense as in some 
states further north. Plans under way for cross- 
State waterway from Fort Myers on the west 
coest, to Stuart on the east coast by way of the 
Caloosahatchee river, Lake Okeechobee and St. 
Lucie canal. 

Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses, with many small apartments. 
Many beautiful homes, valued at $50,000, or 
more, may be found in this city. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Lee 
St. on First St, to Monroe St. on Main St., on 
Jackson St. to Cleveland Ave., with business 
houses on Cleveland Ave. The cross streets of 
Jackson, Hendry, Lee, Monroe and Broadway 
are mainly occupied with business houses, while 
Anderson Avenue also has a number of business 


Episcopal, 1; 


houses. There are three outlying business dis- 
tricts, which support from 20 to 50 business 
houses. 


Trading Area: 50 miles 
for regular trading, 
for 75 miles east, and southeast. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; fruits, 7; 
miscellaneous lines, lumber, 3; feed, 5. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; commercial auto, agencies, 3; auto- 
mobile accessories, 8: automobile tire agencies, 
3; bakers, 4: cigar stores and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 21; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 18; delicatessen, 4; dressmakers, 7: 
druggists, 8 (chain, 1); dry goods, 7; depart- 
ment stores, 5; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 2; 
fruits, 5: furniture, 6: garages (public), 15: 
grocers, 32 (chain, 3); hardware, 6; jewelry, be 
meat markets, 3; men’s furnishings, 4: men’s 
clothing, 12; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 5: 
opticians, 3; photographers, 4; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio sup- 
plies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 15; 
shoes, 9; sporting goods, 38; stationers, 2; wom- 
en’s apparel, 10. 

Miscellaneous Data: 
Jan., Feb., Nov., Dec. 
(dentists, 4); 


in every direction, 
and on special occasions, 


Most pleasant months, 
Doctors (medical), 12); 
(osteopaths, 4); (naturopaths, 2). 


Bus service; gas, artificial; number of meters, 
886; electric current, alternating and direct; 


number of wired houses, 3,061; water, hard. 


GAINESVILLE, FLA. 


(Alachua County) 


1920 Population, 6,860. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 12,000. 


Native Whites, 60%: Negroes, 40%; Indus- 
trial Workers, 10%; English Reading, 90%; 
Families, 672. 

Schools: 7; Number of Pupils, 1,740. 

Churches: 13. 

Banks: 3; Total Resources, $4,800,000. 


Theatres: 4. Total number of seats, 2,100. 


Location: Eighty miles southwest of Jack- 
sonville on Atlantic Coast Line R.R. and Sea- 
board Air Line R.R. 


; Principal Industries: Agriculture, 
ing and phosphate mining. 
Residential Features: 

houses. 


_ Retail Shopping Section: About one-half ile 
in the center of town. 


stock rais- 


One- and two-family 


wer - 5 


Pv Dase M 


1926 


About a 12-mile radius. 


Groceries, 6; meats, 1; 
confectioners, 1; no- 


Trading Area: 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 21; hardware, 2; 
tions, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial auto, agencies, 9; automo- 
bile accessories, 14; automobile tire agencies, 11; 
bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 33 confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 11; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 3; 
druggists, 5; dry goods, 8; department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 3; 
furniture, 5; garages (public), 9; grocers, 33; 


hardware, 2; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 10; 
men’s furnishings, 3; men’s clothing, 3; mer- 
chant tailors, 3; milliners, 7; opticians, 2; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 2; 
restaurants (including hotels), 19; shoes, 4; 
sporting. goods, 1; stationers, 2; women’s ap- 
parel, 6. 


HAINES CITY, FLA. 


(Polk County) 


1920 Population, 658 (1925 est. 
est. 4,800). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 6,000. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: Or- 
lando (population, 22,255); Lakeland (17,051); 
Winterhayen (3,197); Lake Wales (2,747). 

Native Whites, 4,000; Negroes, 2,000; Foreign 
Born, 500; Industrial Workers, 10%; English 
Reading, 90%; Families, 2,000; Dwellings, 1,400. 

Schools; Public Grade, 1; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1. Number of Pupils (all schools), 800. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 
1; Presbyterian, 1; Miscellaneous—‘‘Rocking 
Chair’? Church (memorial), 1; Christian, 1. 

Banks: Commercial Bank & Trust, 1; State 
Bank of Haines City, 1. Capital, Surplus, and 
Undivided Profits (all banks), $2,406,259; Total 
Deposits (all banks), $425,803. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 1. Total number of seats, 
700, 

Location: On Atlantic Coast Line R.R. (2 
branches). Haines City has 5 main highways, 
is the geographic center of the state, and 58 
miles E.N.E. of Tampa. To nearest large city 
(Orlando) by railroad, 14% hours; by automobile, 
1% hours; (to Winterhaven by automobile, 20 
minutes). 

Principal Industries: Citrus packing, grape- 
fruit canning, woodworking plants, cement 
plants, sawmills, hardwood lumber, ice plants, 
re-icing plants (2), miscellaneous industries. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 5. Leading 
firms: Gateway Lumber & Supply Co., Polk 
Canning Co., Haines City Tire Cover Co. 

Special Information: Haines City is 221 feet 
above sea leyel and is the center of a growing 
and prosperous agricultural community. Being 
a junction point of two branches of the Atlan- 
tic Coast Line R.R., with 22 passenger 
trains daily; it handles a great amount 
of passenger and freight transfer business be- 
sides direct shipments of its own produce. 

Residential Features: Haines City has about 
1,200 residences, mostly single-family houses, 
and 6 modern apartment houses. 

Retail Shopping Section: On Hinson Avenue, 
4 blocks; Sixth Street, 3 blocks; Ingraham 
Street, 6 blocks, and Jones Street, 4 blocks. 


Trading Area: Extends on the south, to Lake 


2,026; 1926 


Wales, 19 miles; northeast, to Loughman, 13 
miles; west, to Auburndale, 11 miles; south- 
west, to Winterhaven, 12 miles: also south to 


Lake Hamilton and Dundee; north, and north- 
west to Davenport and Polk City, and west to 
Lake Alfred, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; 
fruits, 1; miscellaneous lines, 1, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; commercial automobile agencies, 2; au- 
tomobile accessories, 3; automobile tire agency, 
1; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (ineluding 
hotels), 12 (ehain, 1); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 6; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 
8; druggists, 4 (chain, 1); dry goods, 1; de- 
partment stores, 4; electrical supplies, 2; fruits, 
1; furniture, 2; garages (public), 4; grocers, 12 
(chain, 1); hardware, 2; jewelry, 2; meat mar- 
kets, 12 (chain, 1); men’s clothing (exclusive), 
1; optician, 1; photographer, 1; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio 
supplies, 1; restaurants (including hotels), 10: 
shoes, 1; sporting goods, 1; stationer, 1: 
women’s apparel (exclusive), 1. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 76 
degrees; most pleasant months, October to May. 
Doctors (medical, 6); (dentists, 2); (osteopaths, 
1); electric current, alternating; number of 
wired houses, 700; water, soft. 


meats. 1; 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


(Duval County) 


1920 Population, 91,558 (1925 Pon. 
S66). t 


City and Suburban Estimate, 145,000. 


Native White, 52%; Negroes, 45%: Foreign 
Born, 3%: Industrial Workers, 20% ; English 
Reading, 95%; Families, 23,265. 

Schools: Public Grade, 30; High, 2; Junior 


High, 2; Parochial, 4. Numb f 
ao ake er of Pupils, 


Churches: Baptist, 73 (whites, 16: colored, 
57); Christian Science, 1; Congregational, 1; 
Hpiscopal, 8; (whites, 17; colored, 33); Presby- 
terian, 7 (whites, 6; colored, 1); Roman Gath- 
olic, 6 (whites, 5: colored, 1); Miscellaneous, 
31 (whites, 27; colored, 4). 

Banks: National, 3: State, 8: Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $114,288,406.: Savings 


est, 135,- 


Bank Deposits Total (all banks), $106,507,458. 
(or $245 per capita, white). , 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 
8; Vaudeville, 1; ‘Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 2. Total number of seats, 16,000. Two 


Movies and one Legitimate Theatre under 
construction. 
Location: On mouth of St. Johns River; 


served by Clyde, Merchants and Miners, all St. 
Johns River boats, ‘Tampa-Interocean, also 
American Palmetto Line, and Munson McCor- 
mick SS, lines; also A. ©. L. Ry., Southern 
Ry., F. & ©. C. Ry., G. S..& F. By., and 
Seaboard Air Line Excellent bus service to 
southern part of state and neighboring towns. 


Principal Industries: Pine lumber, eross ties, 
ereosoted lumber, fruits and vegetables, crates 
and boxes, large supply of naval stores, rosin 
and turpentine, cigars, coffee, coffee cans, dry- 
docks, shipbuilding, wire, nails, cake, metal, 
products, bark for tanning, paper pulp, glass 
bottles, canned fish, shrimp, cross arms for tele- 
graph poles, 

Manufacturing Establishments: 
127 classifications. Leading firms: Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Co., Cummer Lumber Co., 
Florida Wood Products Co., Maxwell House Cof- 
fee, Merrill-Stevens (shipbuilding), Gibbs Gas 
Engine Company, Florida Paper Mills Co., Put- 
nam Lumber Co. ‘Total value yearly output 
of factories estimated at $100,000,000. The 
manufacturers payroll is estimated at $20,000,- 
000 annually. 


Special Information: Jacksonville is one of the 
leading commercial cities of Florida, has good 
harbor, with 30-ft. channel at low tide to the 
ocean and a large coastal and foreign trade. 
Large dry-dock, ten regular steamers every 
week for northern ports. Terminus of proposed 
ship channel across Florida. Jacksonville is a 
popular winter resort, with fine beaches. Jack- 


430 plants, 


sonville, and Atlantic beaches being but 17 
miles distant. The city has a municipal radio 
broadcasting station (W. J. A, X. 886.9), 


and is ‘‘on the air’’ nightly. 

Residential Features: Best residential sec- 
tion requires that one-family house be on 60-ft. 
lot. Business houses mostly segregated. 
Builders are developing a new style of architec- 
ture especially adapted for the Florida climate, 
being a combination of Spanish and Italian 
architecture, using stucco in various colors. 

Retail Shopping Section: Main Street, 10 
plocks; Bay, 26; Forsyth, 15; Adams, 15; 
Monroe, 8; Duval, 5; Laura, 8; Hogan, 7; 
Julia, 5; Cedar, 4; Ocean, 6; Newnan, 5; 
Church, 6; Ashley, 4. 

Trading Area: 100-mile radius. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 22; meats, 11; 
fruits, 25; hardware, 6; radio, 3; automobile 
accessories, 3. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 43; commercial automobile agencies, 10; 
automobile accessories, 47; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 29; bakers, 26; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 30 (chain, 2); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 73; delicatessen, 8; 
dressmakers, 11; druggists, 100 (chain, 3); dry 
goods, 53; department stores, 7; electrical sup- 
plies, 16;. florists, 6; fruits, 39; furniture, 52; 
furriers, 30; garages (public), 75; grocers, 545 
(5 chains of 90 stores); hardware, 23; jewelry, 
34; meat markets, 80; men’s furnishings, 18; 
men’s clothings, 75; merchant tailors, 46; mil- 
liners, 24; opticians, 11; photographers, 15; 
pianos (and miscellaneous music instruments), 
5; radio supplies, 25; restaurants (including 
hotels), 86; shoes, 44; sporting goods, 8; 
stationers, 8; women’s apparel, 29. 

Miscellaneous Data: Street car service; gas, 
artificial; electric current, alternating; water, 
hard. : 
See announcement page 43 columns 3 and 4 


KEY WEST, FLA. 


(Monroe County) 


1920 Population, 18,749. 
Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 15%; Foreign 


Born, 10%; Industrial Workers, 25%; English 
Reading, 90%; Families, 3,978. ‘ 
Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 2. Number of Pupils, 1,490. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 5; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 4. 


The Polk. County Record is the County 
Seat Publication, a daily newspaper 
carrying all the news of the county and 
having the Associated Press news service, 
Both make readers and give it a most 
thorough coverage throughout this sec- 
tion. Bartow has the reputation of being 
the richest town per capita in the richest 
eounty of the state, making its buying 
power above the average. 


The city and section are highly de- 
veloped both industrially and agricul- 
turally. They are noted as being ‘‘Year 
Round,’’ having a constant demand for 
all lines of goods as well as being a 
source of capital for investment. 


This should appeal to advertisers who 
wish to reach such a rich territory. 


Advertising properly directed to this 
section through the Record will bring re- 
sults. Record space does not cost, it 
pays. Use it and be convinced. 


Polk County Ships More 
Than a Fourth of the 
Florida Citrus Crop 


FLORIDA (Cont'd) 


Banks: National, 1; 
banks), $3,667,705.97; 
Total $893,644.26. ° 

Theatres; Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
1. Total number of seals, 2,600. 


Location: Key West is 90 miles from Havana, 
Cuba, a night’s ride by steamer from Tampa, 


Total Resources (all 
Savings Bank Deposits, 


and 180 miles south of Miami. It is the, 


terminus of the Florida East Coast Railway, 
the P. & 0. S. S. Co., and is also a port of 
call of the Mallory SS. line between Key West 
and Baltimore and New York, Galveston and 
New Orleans. Supply base for the various Navy 
vessels that frequently put into this port. 


Principal Industries: Cigar manufacturing, 
sponging,»fishing and shipping. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 67. Leading 
firms: Cortez Cigar Co., Gato Cigar Co., Lo- 
coval Cigar Co., Thompson & Co., American 
Cigar Co., R. Lopez Trujillo Cigar Co., Greek- 
American Sponge Co. (branch), Thompson Fish 
Co. Total value of yearly output of factories 
estimated at $3,960,000, 


Special Information: Key West is an impor- 
tant port, having exports of over $6,000,000 per 
month, and imports of more than $1,000,000. 
per month, Cigar factory payrolls more than 
$60,000. per week. Frost in Key West is un- 
known, The pleasant climate, winter . and 
summer, attracts more tourists every season. 
No farming territory, therefore all foodstuffs 
consumed are shipped in, 


Residential Features: 
of the two-story Spanish type. 
houses for industrial and other workers. 
beautiful homes fronting on beaches. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Front 
Street to Petronia Street, 9 blocks on Duval 
Street. From Thomas Street to White Street, 
about 5 business blocks. Also many neighbor- 
hood blocks, with groceries, meat markets, 
drugs, and confectionery, and a few clothing 
and feed stores. 

Trading Area: Key West is an island, and 
trade is necessarily confined to it and to several 
other small outlying islands and keys. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 7; meats, 3; 
‘ fruits, 2; hardware, 1; miscellaneous lines, 4. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial automobile agencies, 2; 
automobile accessories, 8; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 6; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 79; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 7; dressmakers, 5; druggists, 12; 
dry goods, 14; department stores, 1; electrical 
supplies, 2; fruits, 9; furniture, 4; garages 
(public), 3; grocers, 58; hardware, 3; jewelry, 
3;) meat markets, 8; men’s furnishings, 1; men’s 
clothing, 8; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 2; 
opticians, 1; photographers, 1; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical intruments), 2; radio sup- 


Houses are principally 
Some small 
Many 


plies, 1; restaurants (including hotels), 62; 
sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; women’s ap- 
parel, 3. ‘ 


LAKELAND, FLA. 


(Polk County) 
1920 Population, 7,062 (1924, est. 
1925, est, 21,000; 1926, est. 26,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate (Polk Directory 
estimate, 24,360). 


17,300; 


Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 1914%; For- 
eign Born, %%; Industrial Workers, 30%; 
English Reading, 95%; Families, 7,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 2: Southern 
College (Methodist), 1. Number of Pupils, 
6,300, : 

Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 


Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 2; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 5. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Resources 
(all banks), $7,630,720. 

Theatres: “Moving Pictures, 2. 

Location: Lakeland is the meeting point of 
five divisions of the Atlantic Coast Line R.R., 
making it the logical distribution center for a 
large part of Florida, as it is located in the 
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center and richest part of the state. Bus lines 
lead to all parts of Florida from Lakeland. To 
nearest large city by railroad, 1 hour; by trolley, 
63 minutes; by automobile, 1 hour. 


Principal Industries: . Phosphate wmining, 

cigars and tobacco, citrus fruit packing, railroud 
machine shops, canning factories, brick and tile 
works, cement products, iron and foundry works, 
luinber, ice manufacturing. 
- Manufacturing Establishments: 40. Leading 
firms: Non-acid Jlertilizer and Chemical Co., 
Lakeland Novelty Works, Lakeland Iron Works, 
Mutual Iron Works, Lakeland Brick and Tile 
Co. 

Special Information: Due to its location is 
one of the best distributing points in the state. 
One of the finest up-to-date parks and civie 
centers now under construction. Is the center 
of an extensive hard road system. Its even 
temperature and excellent drinking water make 
it a wonderful residential city. Florida Citrus 
Exchange is located in Lakeland. 


Residential Features; $5,000 homes predomi- 
nite, the resident usually being the owner. 
Around the lakes the most exclusive homes are 
found. They ramge from $10,000 up to $30,000. 
There are a large number of apartments in the 
city. Building records show that Lakeland is 
building an average of one new home every 
eleven hours. In 1924, the average was one 
home every 16% hours, ; 

Retail Shopping Section: Main Street, from 
Florida Avenue to Massachusetts Avenue, 3 
blocks; Kentucky Avenue, from Pine Street to 
Lemon Street, 3 blocks; Pine Street, from Ken- 
tucky Avenue to Florida Avenue, 2 blocks; 
Tennessee Avenue, from Main Street to Lemon 
Street, 1 block; North Florida Avenue to Pear 
St., to South Florida Avenue and Lime Street. 

Trading Area: 15 miles west, 35 miles north, 
45 miles northwest, 60 miles south, 75 miles 
southeast, 55 miles east. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; fruits, 6. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
eies, 11; automobile accessories, 15 bakers, 9: 


cigar stores and stands (including hotels, 26 
(chain, 38); confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 81; dressmakers, 3; druggists, 14; dry 


goods, 13; department stores (small), 6; elec- 
trical supplies, 11; florists, 4; fruits, 2; furni- 
ture, 12; garages (public), 23; grocers, 65 
(chain, 3); hardware, 7; jewelry, 4; meat mar- 
kets, 14; men’s furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 
4; merchant tailors, 6; milliners, 6; opticians, 
3; photographers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 2; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 37; shoes, 6; sta- 
tioners, 3; women’s apparel; 11. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 69 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 120; most pleasant months, 
December, January, February, March. Doctors 
(medical, 25); (dentists, 10); (osteopaths, 2); 
gas, artificial; electric current, alternating; 
number of wired houses, 3,200; water, soft. 


See announcement columns 1 and 2 


MIAMI, FLA. 


(Dade County) 


1920 Population, 29,571. 
City and Suburban Estimate (1926), 160,000. 


Most important cities and towns in this area 
are: Fort Lauderdale (pop. 25,000); Hollywood 
{15,000); Coral Gables (5,000); Homestead 
(2,500). - 

Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 22%; Foreign 
Born, 3%; Industrial Workers, 5%; English 
Reading, 98%; Families, 42,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 29; High, 4; Junior 
High, 29; Private, 5; Parochial, 2.. Number 


of pupils, 22,000 (estimated). University of 


Miami opened October, 1926. 

Churches: Baptist, 20; Christian Science, 4; 
Congregational, 5; Episcopal, 5; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 32; Presbyterian, 7; Roman Catholic, 
2; Miscellaneous, 39. 

Banks: National, 5; State, 18; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $11,- 
611,175.61; Total Deposits (all banks) $110,- 
789,132.32; Total Resources (all banks), $121,- 
400,307.83; Total Sayings Banks Deposits, $46,- 


233,256; Total Bank Clearings (12 months, 
1925), $1,066,528, 874. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 14; 


there—not a street edition. 


LAKELAND, FLORIDA 


Population now over 30,000 
a gain of 9,000 in a year 


Che Star-Celegram 


Leading Newspaper of Lakeland and Peer- 
less Polk County—in the Hills of Florida. 


Only Morning paper in the field; First in the home, the old, estab- 
lished, reliable paper of the community. 
Lakeland or Polk County receiving the complete Associated Press 
service every morning in the week and on Sunday. 
make a showing, no claims made to catch advertisers—just a plain, 
bona fide dependable independent newspaper telling the truth daily 
without misrepresentation—a paper that goes in the home and stays 
The Star-Telegram sells for its adver- 
tisers because its influence is permanent—not mushroom quality. 


Represented in the Foreign Field By Frost, Landis & Kohn 


Only A. B.C. Paper in 


No cut rates to 


Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
number of seats, 16,500. 


Location: On Biscayne Bay and 
Ocean, on the extreme lower Bast Coast of 
Florida, and at mouth of Miami River. Served 
by Florida Bast Coast and Seaboard Air Line 
railways, Steamship lines to New York, Phila- 
delphia, Havana, Baltimore, Georgetown, 
Charleston, New Orealns, Key West, Jackson- 
ville, and the Bahamas, 

Principal Industrial: Sugar making, candy, 
preserving and canning, furniture, printing, rail- 
road shops, boat building, cigars, toilet goods, 
paint, polish, mattresses, auto accessories, stone 
quarrying, fruit growing, fishing, sugar cane, 
cocoanuts, winter vegetables, 

Manufacturing Establishments; Pennsylvania 
Sugar Co., Dade County Citrus Sub-Exchange, 
The Polk Company, Hialeah Furniture Co., Reed 
Furniture Co., Stewart-Parl, Merrill-Stevens 
Drydock Co. ‘otal value of yearly output of 
factories estimated at $4,000,000. 

Special Information: Miami is a winter resort 
and play spot, the population doubling during 
the winter months, and the estimated annual 
expenditure of the visitors is about $75,000,- 
000. There are over 60,000 automobiles here. 
It is a fast growing port and wholesale dis- 
tributing point. Phenomenal real estate de- 
velopment, and building construction is placing 
Miami in the front rank among Florida’s growing 
cities, 

Residential Features: Mostly one-family cot- 
tages and bungalows, No tenement section. 
Stucco homes predominate, being especially 
sulted to this semi-tropie climate. One of the 
most beautiful residential cities in America. 

Retail Shopping Section. Considering Plagler 
Street and Miami Avenue as the center, a circle 
with a radius of 12 blocks will take in most 
of the shopping district, although Flagler and 
Miami are mostly business streets throughout 
their entire length. Three of our largest de- 
partment stores have more than doubled their 
floor space this summer. 


Trading Area: Seventy-five miles north, thirty 


ete.), 2. Total 


Atlantic 


south, and fifteen west. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 21; meats, 9; 
fruits, 12; dry goods, 3; miscellaneous lines, 


plumber’s supplies, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 38; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 94; automobile tire agen- 
eies, 39; bakers, 38; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 46 (chain, 1); confectioners in- 
cluding hotels), 59; delicatessen, 14; dresSmakers, 
25; druggists, 142 (chain, 3); dry goods, 90; de- 
partment stores, 6; electrical supplies, 30; 
florists, 9; fruits, 34; furniture, 52; garages 
(public), 93; grocers, 403 (chain, 6); hardware, 
27; jewelry, 30; meat markets, 40; men’s fur- 
nishings, 44; merchant tailors, 40; wmilliners, 
29; opticians, 8; photographers, 20; pianos (and 
miscellaneous instruments), 9: radio supplies, 
32; restaurants (including hotels), 397: shves, 
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23; sporting goods, 14; women’s 
apparel, 62, 
Miscellaneous Data: 
(dentists, 61); 
vice; gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating; 
houses, 41,000; water, hard. 


stationers, 11; 


Doctors (medical, 186); 
(osteopaths, 17); street car ser- 
number of meters, 6,833; 
number of wired 


NEW SMYRNA, FLA. 


(Volusia County) 


1920 Population, 2,000 (1926 est. 8,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: Coro- 
nado Beach, Mission City, Edgewater. 


Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 20%; English 
Reading, 100%; Dwellings, 1,500. 
Schools: Public Grade, 1; High, 1. Number of 


Pupils, 1,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1. 


Banks: State, 2; Savings, 2. Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $250,000, 
Total Deposits (all banks) $3,000,000. Total 
Resources (all banks) $3,350,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 2; Total number of seats, 
1,000, 

Location: On Florida East Coast Railroad: 
freight boat line to Jacksonville; motor bus 


lines to adjacent cities and towns. To nearest 
large city is by railread, 5 hours; by automobile, 
5 hours. 

Principal Industries: Farming, fruit raising, 
fishing, citrus packing plants, R.R. shops. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 2, Leading 
firms: New Symrna Novelty Works, Vibro Mu- 
sical Company, Invisible Metal Products Co., 
Palmetto Millwork Co. i 


Special Information: New Smyrna is spending 
over $3,000,000 in civic improvement this year. 
Paving over 14 miles of streets with concrete, 
and erecting new High School to cost over 
$175,000. Building up new waterfront part of 
town, and waterfront boulevard. New bridge 
and causeway to beach under construction. 


Residential Features: New modern homes 
being built over entire city. 
Retail Shopping Section: Canal Street, 5 


blocks; on North Orange Street, 3 blocks; on 
Magnolia Street, 3 blocks; Hillsboro Street, 3 
blocks; Sams Street, 2 blocks; Faulkner Street, 
1 block; Live Oak Street, 2 blocks; Palmetto 
Street, 1 block; South Orange Street, 2 blocks. 


Trading Area: Wight miles north, 14 miles 


south, 1 mile east, 18 miles west. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; 
hardware, 1. 


Continued on 


fruits, 1; 
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South and certainly 


building permits and 
prove. 


record in its history. 


Detroit 


New York Chicago 


All basiness is "way ahead of former years, as 
bank deposits and clearings, postal receipts, 
port activities clearly 


The Jacksonville Journal, with over 


25,000 


A. B. C. audited circulation, shows the highest 


The importance and prosperity of the market 
recommend both a morning and evening paper 
in Jacksonville for all national advertisers. 


Line Rate 9c Flat 


Represented by 


E. Katz 
Special Advertising Agency 


Kansas City 


Jacksonville Journal 


is the Key Newspaper 
of Florida 


ACKSONVILLE is one of the key cities of the 


the key city of Florida. 


Atlanta San Francisco 


Sgraphers, 5; 


Ad 


: | FLORIDA (Cont'd) 


New Smyrna (cont’d) 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
wertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; automobile accessories, 10; automobile 
tire agencies,, 10; bakers, 2; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 1; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands) 1; delicatessen, 1; dress- 
makers, 12; druggists, 4; dry goods, 8; depart- 
ment stores, 10; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 
1; fruits, 1; furniture, 4; garages (public), 10; 
grocers, 20 (chain, 2); hardware, 3; jewelry, 2: 
meat markets, 12 (chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 
8; men’s clothing, 8; merchant tailors, 2; mil- 
liners, 3; opticians, 2; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 1; 
radio supplies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 
8 (chain, 1); shoes, 9; sporting goods, 3; sta- 
tioners, 4; women’s apparel, &. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 75, 
to 77 degrees; most pleasant months, November 
to September. Doctors (medical, 8); (dentists, 
4); (osteopaths, 3); electric current, alternating; 
water, hard. 


ORLANDO, FLA. 


(Orange County) 


1920 Population, 9,282 (1925 est. 23,273; 1926 
est. 32,000). Approximate increase during win- 
ter season, 12,000 to 15,000. 

City and Suburban Estimate (included in 
above). Most important cities and towns in this 
area are: Winter Park (pop. 4,000); Winter 
Garden (3,000); Ocoee (800); Apopka (1,300). 

Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 10%; English 


Reading, 100%. 
Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 4,800; 
1925 estimate, 5,500; 1926 est. 6,500. 


Churches: Baptist, 3; Obristian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 3; Presby- 
terian, 5; Reman Catholic, 1; Christian, 1; Mis- 
cellaneous, 6. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 5; Total Deposits 
{all banks), $25,091,201; Total Resources (all 
banks), exceeds $25,000,000; Total Bank Clear- 
ings (12 months, 1925), $272,157,951.01. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 3; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Vaudeville, 1; Total number of seats, 6,500. 


Location: In central part of peninsula, on 
Atlantic Coast Line, and Seaboard Air Line Rys. 
Twenty-two miles south St. Johns River steam- 
ship terminal. 150 miles south of Jacksonville 
and 90 miles north of Tampa. Good, hara 
surfaced roads radiate in every direction from 
Orlando, making transportation by truck simple 
and profitable. 


Principal Industries: Citrus industry greatest 
single source of income, but trucking rapidly 
assuming important position. Sixty articles 
manufactured here, and total weekly pay roll is 
$225,000. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 35. Leading 
firms: Atlas Mfg. Co., Orlando Potteries, Or- 
Iando Mfg. Co., Peninsula Chemical Co., J. 
Schnaar & Co., Southern Fertilizer Co., Cain- 
O’Berry Boiler Works, Curry & Smith Cigar Co. 


Special Information: Because of central loca- 
tion Orlando will inevitably become large dis- 
tributing center. Good roads and railway fa- 
cilities are assisting materially. While enter- 
taining approximately 50,000 tourists each sea- 
son, this is not a tourist city, for business is 
good twelve months in the year, 


Residential Features: city of homes, Ma- 
jority of working men own, or are buying theirs. 
Property values constantly enhancing permit 
average man to invest with reasonable assur- 
ance of profit, in event it should later become 
necessary to sell. Magnificent homes surround 
our twenty beautiful lakes, and a low tax rate, 
and the friendly attitude of the people to en- 
courage homemaking here. 


Retail Shopping Section: Business section 
rather well spread out, and is not confined to 


one street or section. Orange Avenue is the 
principal thoroughfare, but all cross streets, 
and parallel streets for several squares are 


closely built up. Business pushing out in every 
direction. Business directory shows: 2,700 firms 
in the city. Our stores are modern in every 
respect, and compare favorably with those of 
larger cities. Churches, theatres, and public 
buildings are all built on the same scale. 


Trading Area: Within a fifty-mile radius of 
city. Cars from all points within this area 
traverse our streets every day. This territory 
includes a population of, approximately, 150,000. 
Daily deliveries are made by wholesalers over 
this entire area, and retailers are able to cover 
profitably an area of ten miles in each direction 
from the city. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; 


fruits, 6; hardware, 1; dry goods, 
laneous lines, 30. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; commercial automobile agencies, 5; auto- 
mobile accessories, 12; automobile tire agencies, 
8; bakers, 9; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 10 (chain, 1); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 12; delicatessen, 6; dressmakers, 
10; druggists, 21 (chain, 1); dry goods, 12; de- 
partment stores, 6; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 
6; fruits, 12; furniture, 24; furriers, 1; garages 
(public), 26; grocers, 124 (chain, 12); hard- 
ware, 5; jewelry, 5; meat markets, 58; men’s 
furnishings, 16; men’s clothing, 16; merchant 
tailors, 4; milliners, 10; opticians, 3; photo- 
pianos (and miscellancous musical 
instruments), 3; radio supplies, 5; restaurants 
(including hotels), 42; shoes, 10; sporting goods, 
8; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 12. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
71.4 degrees, (average, summer 79.2; winter, 


meats, 1; 
1; Miscel- 
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64.0). Doctors (medical, 47); (dentists, 17); 
(osteopaths, 5); street car service; gas, arti- 
ficial; number of meters, 4,296; electric current, 
alternating; number of wired houses, 6,000 (ap- 
prox.); water, soft. 


See announcement columns 3 and 4 


PALATKA, FLA. 


(Putnam County) 


1920 Population, 5,102. (1926, est. 11,000.) 

City and Suburban Estimate, 22,000. 

Native Whites, 70%; Negroes, 25%; 
Born, 5%; Industrial Workers, 45%; 
Reading, 95%; Families, 2,361. 

Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 1; Parochial, 
1. Number of Pupils, 1,657. 

Churches: Baptist, 3; Ohristian Science, 1; 
Congregational,. 1; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 3, 

Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Resources, 
$4,280,000; Savings Bank Deposits Total, 
$3,150,000. 

Theatres; Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1. Total number of seats, 2,100. 

Location: 52 miles south of Jacksonville, on 
St. Johns River. Served by A. C. L., F. BE. C., 
and Southern Rys, Two steamer lines to Jack- 
sonville, with ocean-going schooners making 
calls for cargoes, Excellent bus. service to 
nearby towns. 


Principal Industries: 


Foreign 
English 


This is a manufactur- 
ing and wholesale center, due to low freight 
rates, lumber being the principal industry. 
Bucket, cooperage, sash, doors and blinds, crates, 
eypress and pine lumber. Pioneer manufactur- 
ers of automobile shipping blocks, foundries, 
fish, and trading center for the famous Hastings 
potato section: Cultivation of citrus fruits and 
vegetables an extensive industry. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 27. Leading 
firms: Wilson Cypress Co., Selden Cypress Door 
Co., Florida Woodenware €o., Southern Veneer 
Works, J. L. Waites Crate Factory, Browning 
Lumber “*. Matthews & Allen Marine Ways, 
Palatka Founary & Machine Co,, T. J. Burnett 


Co., Paul-Waymer Lumber Co., J. C. McCoy 
Fish Co., Moss Products Co., Southern Utilities 
Co. Headquarters for 23 different utility plants. 


Special Information: Palatka was formerly 
the rail head for Florida, but is now given over 
to the cultivation of citrus and deciduous fruits, 
potatoes, and other garden vegetables. Enjoys 
especially low freight rates, making it desirable 
as a wholesale center. Not a tourist center, al- 
though many Northerners come here in winter. 


Residential Features, Mostly one, and two- 
family houses, with more pretentious dwellings 
seattered throughout city. Homes © average 
$4,000. é 

Retail Shopping Section: Located principally 
on one long street extending from the river for 
a distance of nearly two miles, with some re- 
tail houses on cross streets, also a number of 
neighborhood stores. 

Trading Area: Extends all over the county 
and as far north as Green Cove Springs, in Clay 
County, and as far south as Bunnell, in Flagler 
County. Good roads: make it possible for shop- 
pers to come 30 and 40 miles to make purchases. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 7; meats, 1; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 2; Miscellaneous lines, 
stationers, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial auto agencies, 3; auto- 
mobile accessories, 3; automobile tire agencies, 
6; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (ineluding 
hotels), 18; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 7; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 7; 
druggists, 5 (chain, 1); dry goods, 6; depart- 
ment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 
2; fruits, 9; furniture, 6; garages (public), 6; 
grocers, 81 (chain, 8); hardware, 4; jewelry, 
3; meat “markets, 22 (chain, 1); men’s furnish- 
ings, 5; men’s clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 
2; milliners, 3; opticians, 1; photographers, 1; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
1; radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including 
hotels), 12; shoes, 3; sporting goods, 2; station- 
ers, 3; women’s apparel, 4. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 
(dentists, 4); (osteopath, +1); gas, 
electric current, alternating; water, 


8); 
artificial; 
hard. 


PENSACOLA, FLA. 


(Escambia County) 


1920 Population, 31,035. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 39,868 (1920). 
Most important cities and towns in this area are: 
Milton (3,000); Crest View (2,000); De Funiak 
Springs (3,500); Marianna (2,000). 

Native Whites, 66.5%; Negroes, 33.5%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 17; High, 2; Parochial, 
8; Number of Pupils, 5,900, (estimated). 

Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 3; Hebrew, 2; Methodist, 3; Pres- 
byterian, 3; Roman Catholic, 4; Miscellaneous, 
5. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), (Dec. 31, 
1925), $1,536,988.28.; Total Deposits (all banks), 
$10,795,076.78.; Total Resources (all banks), 
$13,080,209.98. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 4. Total 
number of seats, 3,000. 


Location: On L. & N. and ‘‘Frisco’’ R.Rs. 
Gulf Ports Terminal Ry., and Pensacola Blectric 
Co. Has regular steamship service to all prin- 
cipal foreign ports. Coastwise service to New 
York, and to points in Florida and Alabama on 
Gulf of Mexico. Direct railway connection with 
Cincinnati, Louisville, and other points reached 
yia these gateways. 


Principal Industries’ Naval stores, lumber 


petroleum 
commercial 


cooperage, 
excelsior, 


production, shipbuilding, 
products, clay products, 
fishing, fertilizer. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 75. Leading 
firms: Weiss-Patterson Lumber Co., Southern 
States Lumber Co., Pensacola Shipbuilding Co., 
Newport Company, Pensacola Tar & Turpentine 
Co., Pensacola Cooperage C©o., Tart Cooperage 
Co., American Agricultural Chemical Co., South- 
ern Cotton Oil Co., Sherrill Oil Co., HE. E. 
Saunders & Oo., Warren Fish ©o., Pensacola 
Chemical Co., Western Papermakers Chem. Co., 
Pensacola Candy Co., Thagon Cigar Co., Lopez- 
Garcia Cigar Co., Pensacola Mattress Co. Total 
value of yearly output of factories (1920) esti- 
mated at $18,006,919. 


Special Information: Large shipper of fish, 
red snapper and grouper. ‘Third primary naval 
stores market of the U. S. Location of large 
naval air training station. Value of exports 
increased 70%, 1923 over 1922. Imports in- 
ereased 126%. Has only paved highway in en- 
tire Gulf area, reaching directly to the shore of 
the Gulf of Mexico. Drinking water approxi- 
mately 100% pure. Sunstrokes unknown. 


Residential Features: Most homes owned by 
occupants. Home building increased very ma- 
terially during the past year. 


Retail Shopping Section: Garden Street, 4 
blocks; Wright Street, 4 blocks; Palafox Street, 
10 blocks; Romana Street; 2 blocks; Intenden- 
cia, 2 blocks; Government Street, 4 blocks. 


Trading Area: North, to Flomaton, Ala., 44 
miles; east, to De Funiak Springs, Fla., 79 
miles; west to Foley, Ala., 40 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 8; meats, 5; 
fruits, 4; hardware, 2; dry goods, 1; miscel- 
laneous lines, fish, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial automobile agencies, 4; 
automobile accessories, 5; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 4; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 14; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 7; delicatessen, 4; druggists, 15; 
dry goods, 14; department stores, 2; electrical 
supplies, 3; florists, 3; fruits, 7; furniture, 6; 
garages (public), 8; grocers, 150 (chain, 3); 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 5; meat markets, 35 
(chain, 5); men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 
5; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 9; opticians, 
6; photographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 8; radio supplies, 4; 
restaurants (including hotels), 15; shoes, 14; 
sporting goods, 2; stationers, 3; women ap- 
parel, 7. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 35); 
(dentists, 20); (osteopaths, 3); street car sery- 
ice; gas, artificial; number of meters, 3,215; 
electric current, direct; number of wired houses, 
5,219; number of automobile registrations, 5,000; 
water, soft. 


PLANT CITY, FLA. 
(Hillsborough County) 


1920 Population, 3,729 (1926 est. Popula- 
tion, 8,000.) 

City and Suburban Estimate: 17,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 


Coronet (pop. 500); Dover (500); Hopewell, (500) ; 
Mulberry (2,500); Zephyr Hills (2,500). 
Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 25%; Industrial 
Workers, 4%; Englishing Reading, 100%. 
Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,700. 


Churches: Baptist, 3; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 
1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 3. ‘ 


Banks: State, 3; Savings, 1. Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $480,- 
242.91; Total Deposits (all banks), $3,544,532. ; 
Total Resources (all banks), $4,123,287.; Total 
Savings Bank Deposits, $1,136, 261.82; Total 
Bank Clearings (8 months, 1926), $12,400,000. 
Average Monthly Total Retail Sales (all lines), 
$466,083. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 4; Total number of seats, 
3,000. 

Location: On Atlantic Coast Line, and Sea- 
board Airline R.Rs. Two through bus lines, and 
automobile freight lines to Tampa, St. Peters- 
burg, Clearwater, Tarpon Springs, Dade City, 
Ocala, Orlando, Sebring, Jacksonville, St. Augus- 
tine, Palm Beach, and Miami. To nearest large 
city is 1 hour distant by railroad, and 1 hour 
by automobile. 


Principal Industries: 
and brick manufacturing. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 4. Leading 
firms: Warnell Crate Co., Cocoa Cola Bottling 
Co., Plant City Composite Brick Co., Nehi 
Bottling Co., Champanale Bottling Co., Carey — 
& Walter (building blocks), Webb Furniture Co., 

Kilgore Seed Co. 

Special Information; Noted winter strawberry 
market, among the largest inland shipping 
points of cash produce in the state, with trucks 
carrying vegetables to all of the principal cities. 
Principal agricultural products are early vege- 
tables of all kinds. 

Residential Features: Ninety percent of the 
people own their own homes, except in the 
negro section. ‘There are 1,163 dweddings; in- 
eluding duplex houses and apartments. There 
are less than 75 of the latter. Houses are 
largely of frame construction, with some of 
stucco and brick. 

Retail Shopping Section: On Reynolds, 38 
blocks; Collins, 6; Palmer, 2; Drane, 3; Evers, 
2%, with several neighborhood stores scattered 
throughout the residential portion of the city. 


Trading Area: North, 16 miles; east, 6 miles; 
south 20 miles; and west, 8 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 1; 
miscellaneous lines, furniture and seeds. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vrtised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial automobile agencies, 10; 
automobile accessories, 12; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 15; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 5 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 7; delicatessen, 1; dress- 
makers, 3; druggist, 5 (chain, 1); dry goods, 
9; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 1; fruits, 2; 
furniture, 6; furriers, 1; garages (public), 16; 
grocers 21 (chain, 2); hardware, 4; jewelry, 
3; meat markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 4; men’s 
clothing, 3; merchant tailors, 1; milliners, 4; 
opticians, 1; photographers, 1; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 8; radio sup- 
plies, 3; total restaurants (including hotels), 
10; shoes, 1; sporting goods, 5; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 9, - 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 78 
degrees; average number of rainy days, 80; most 
pleasant months, October to, and including June. 
Doctors (medical, 9); (dentists, 4); (osteopaths, 
1); electric current, alternating; number cf 
wired houses, 1,273; number of automobile 
registrations, 4,000; water, soft. 
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ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


(St. Johns County) 


1920 Population, 6,192. (1926, est. 20,000.) 

City and Suburban Estimate, 28,000. 

Native Whites, 70%; Negroes, 25%; Foreign 
Born, 5%; Industrial Workers, 10%; English 
Reading, 95%; Families, 3,753. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Parochial, 
2; Number of Pupils, 3,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 
2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscel- 
laneous, Negro, 12 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Trust Company, 
1; Savings, 2; Total Resources, $11,200,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2. 
Total number of seats, 2,000. 


Location: Situated on Matanzas Sound, one 
half mile from the Atlantic Ocean, and 37 miles 
southeast of Jacksonville, on main line of Florida 
East Coast R.R. 


Principal Industries: Cigar factories, railroad 
shops, shrimp fishing and packing, citrus fruits, 
vegetable trucking, dairying and cattle raising. 


Special Industries: St. Augustine is the 
oldest town in the United States. Has roman- 
tic history and many picturesque buildings and 
streets. Site of old Fort St. Augustine, built 
by first Spanish settlement. Favorite Winter 
resort for tourists, fishing, sailing, ete. Trade 
center for surrounding country. Large shrimp 
cannery, silk spinning mill, State School for the 
Deaf and Blind, Railway general offices, 
printing plants, general repair shops of the 
Florida East Coast R.R. 


Residential Features: Prevailing types of 
homes, Spanish Architecture; some of colonial 
design. 

Retail Shopping Sections: One-half mile on St. 
George Street, one-half mile on King Street, 
one-quarter mile on Cathedral Street and one 
mile on San Marco Avenue. 

Trading Area; About 20 mile radius. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 
fruits, 3; cigar, 3. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; commercial auto. agencies, 7; automo- 
bile accessories, 9; automobile tire agencies, 9; 


, 


bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 6; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 8; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 3; 


druggists, 5; dry goods, 7; department stores, 
8; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 15, "fruits, T; 
furniture, 4; garages (public), 10; grocers, 36; 
jhardware, 3; jewelry, 6; meat markets, 9; 
men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 5; mer- 
chant tailors, 5; milliners, 5; opticians, 2; photo- 
graphers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 1; radio supplies, 2; restaurants 
(including hotels), 14; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 
1; stationers, 8; women’s apparel, 4. 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 
(Pinellas County) 


_ 1920 Population, 14,237 (1926 city directory 
estimate, 82,382 summer, 150,000 winter popula- 
tion). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 90,000. Exten- 
sion of city limits to include 55 square miles of 
territory, with several small suburban towns, 
accounts for fair proportion of increase in 
population, 


Native Whites, 90%: Negroes, 9%; Foreign 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 15%; English 
Reading, 100%; Families, 20,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 11; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 1; Private Schools, 7; Num- 
ber of Pupils (Public), 8,300; (Private), 2,000; 
Teachers (in Public Schools), 250. 

Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Bpiscopal, 2; Methodist, 4; 
Presbyterian, 3; Roman Catholic, 2; Christian, 
1; Seventh Day Adyentists, 1; Miscellaneous, 


16. 

Banks: National, 3; State, 4; (one non-com- 
mercial); Total Deposits (June 380, 1926, all 
banks), $31,716,769.28; Total Resources (June 


30, 1926, all banks), $34,033,065.86; Total Say- 
ings Banks Deposits, (all banks), $5,524,467.23; 
Total Bank Clearings (6 months, to June 30, 
1926, all banks), $121,839,143.80; Building Per- 
mits (6 months, to June 30, 1926), $10,395.300. 
Assessed property valuation (1925), $106,437,- 
626. Tax rate, 10 mills, (1926) 11 mills per 
$100. Postal Receipts (July 1, to Dec. 31, 1925), 
$205,579; (to June 30, 1926), $248,967.34; Say- 
ings Bank Accounts (first 6 months of 1926), 
$222,690.28. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 8; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
4; Total number of seats, 40,000. 


Location: St. Petersburg is in latitude 27° 
47’, longitude 82° 37’ and lies at the southern 
end of Pinellas County on Pinellas Peninsula, 
between Tampa Bay and the Gulf of Mexico. 
Area, 55 square miles, with 33 miles of shore 
line. Port of St. Petersburg, opened in Novem- 
ber, 1925, for shipping service and passenger 
transportation. Served by Moore and McCor- 
mack ©o., Inc., Bull Steamship Co., Phillip 
Shore Steamship Co., and the Virtue Line for 
freight. Florida Railway and Navigation Cor- 
poration, Gulf Coast Steamship Co., and Collier 
Line give short distance passenger service. City 
is the terminal for both the Seaboard Air Line, 
and Atlantic Coast Line R.Rs. Bus lines sup- 
plement railroads for overland passenger trans- 
portation. To nearest large city (Tampa) by 
railroad, 1% hours;. by auto (across Gandy 
Bridge over Tampa Bay), 45 minutes. 
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Principal Industries: Building materials, 
citrus fruits, sponges, fish (curing and packing). 
tourists, and tourists and sundry supplies. (See 
Special Information). 


Special Information: St. Petersburg is almost 
exclusively a tourist city, and the business estab- 
lishments are such as eater to the comfort, con- 
venience, health and entertainment of winter 
residents. While these are not to be classed 
strictly as industries the payrolls probably ex- 
ceed those of commercial organizations in other 
cities of equal size. Among these establish- 
ments are: cabinet makers, 6; marine ways, 4: 
concrete tile, 3; ornamental stone, 2; nurseries 
and flower farms, 3; metal crafts, 1; mattresses, 
1; ice cream mfrs., 6; dairy plants, 3; ice plants, 
4. The packing and shipping of citrus fruits 
is one of the principal industries of Pinellas 
County. Over 2,000,000 boxes of grape fruit 
and oranges were shipped in 1925, bringing in 
approximately $5,000,000. Seven packing plants 
are located at Clearwater, one in St. Petersburg, 
and seven others scattered over the county. 
About 20,000 skilled grove men are employed to 
handle citrus crops, and the payroll amounts to 
about $1,750,000 annually. The canning of grape 
fruit hearts and the making of orange marmalade 
is carried on as a side industry to avoid loss of 
fruit not promptly shipped. At Tarpon Springs 
the sponge industry brings in about $2,000,000. 
annually. A fleet of more than 150 sponge fish- 
ing boats is operated, with several large ships to 
earry supplies. 


Residential Features: Fine residential sec- 
tions of more than 800 homes valued at $50, - 
000 or more. Average home being erected at 
cost of $10,000 to $15,000. ‘Tile and stucco, or 
brick construction leads over frame. Limited 
section for negroes. Private homes predominate. 
though there are many apartment houses and 
hotels. Hotels, 90, with total of 5,000 rooms; 
apartments, 345; residences, 20,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Central Avenue, 20 
blocks: Ninth Street, 12 blocks; Second Street, 
2 blocks; Third Street; 3 blocks; Fourth Street, 
6 blocks; Fifth Street, 2 blocks; First Avenue 
North, 7 blocks; First Avenue South, 5 blocks. 


Trading Area: Pinellas County. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 6; meats, 4; 
fruits, 5; hardware, 1; oil, 6; Plumbers, 1; 
fish, 2; cigars, 2; candy, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 30; automobile accessories, 10; bakers, 25; 
cigar stores and stands (ineluding hotels) ,125 
(chain, 1); confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 50; delicatessens, 10; dressmakers, 50; 
druggists, 44 (chain, 4); dry goods, 16; depart- 
ment stores, 6; electrical supplies, 20; florists, 6; 
fruits, 32; furniture, 30; furriers, 9; garages 
and filling stations (public), 150; grocers, 190 
(chain, 14); hardware, 16; meat markets, 57 
(chain, 6); milliners, 28; opticians, 8; photo- 
graphers, 20; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 8; radio supplies, 8; restaurants 
(ineluding hotels), 175; shoes, 20; sporting goods, 
6; stationers, 8; women’s apparel, 25. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
67.9 degrees; average number of rainy days 
per twelve months, 50; most pleasant months, 
March, April, May, Oct. Nov. Dec. Doctors 
(medical, 62); (dentists, 36); (osteopaths, 14); 
street car service; gas, artificial; number of 
meters, 12,160; electric current, alternating; 
number of wired houses, 16,969; number of auto- 
mobile registrations, 20,086; water, hard. 


See announcement columns 3 and 4 


SANFORD, FLA. 
(Seminole County) 


1920 Population, 5,588. (1926, est, 15,000.) 
City and Suburban Estimate, 18,000. 

Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 20%; Indus- 
trial Workers, 3%; English Reading, 100%; 


Families, 2,000; Agricultural Workers, 25%. 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High 1; Number 
of Pupils, 3,000. 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 


Methodist, 1; 
1; Christian, 


Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 1. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Resources, 
$6,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits Total, $800,- 
000, 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 3. Total number of seats, 
2,200. 


Location; At the head waters of the St. Johns 
River, 198 miles from Jacksonville by water, 
156 by Dixie Highway, and 125 by railroad. 
A. C, L., midway between Tampa and Jackson- 
ville. Clyde S.S. Co. operates daily river 
steamers from Jacksonville and return, making 
connection with its coastwise vessels, and those 
of M. & M. T. Co., affording all water route 
from Sanford to all principal eastern seaboard 
points. 


Principal Industries: Agriculture, principally 
celery. This section produces 20% of this prod- 
uct grown in the U. 8., and 73% of the total 
production of Florida. 5,500 cars shipped last 
year. Total shipments all products, including 
citrus last season, 7,646 cars, Large icing sta- 
tion located at Sanford at which 90,000 tons of 
ice were placed in refrigerator cars last year. 
Value crops last season, $5,000,000. 

Manufacturing Establishments; Principal in- 
dustry is the A. C. L. shops. Others are Flor- 
ida McCracken Concrete Pipe Co., Zachary- 
Tyler Veneer Co., Shinholzer’s Crate Mill, 
Seminole Lumber Mill, Total yalue of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $500,000. 


Residential Features: Mostly  one-family 
dwellings; colored population segregated into 
two sections. Approximately 75% white popu- 
lation own their homes. Residential section ex- 
tends south and west of business section. While 
4 number of the growers have homes in their 
acreage, there are a few that live in the city. 
Average home yalue, $4,000. City Planning and 
Zoning Commission. 

Continued on page 46 
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ooh for the first time 


in its spectacular history --- 


THE ST. PETERSBURG TIMES, St. Peters- 
burg’s Only Morning Newspaper, has 
shown a Circulation GAIN in the summer 
months over the winter. 


Average daily and Sunday six months end- 
ing March 31, 1926—12,143. 


Average daily and Sunday six months end- 
ing September 30, 1926—12,443. 


Average daily, 11,600. Average Sunday, 
17,507. 


The Merchandising Service The Times offers 
is complete, comprehensive, accurate and honest. 
Through it more than fifty nationally advertised 
products have entered this fertile held of high 
purchasing power with successful results during 
last year. 


| St. Betersturos Cimes 


St. Petersburg, Florida 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES—S. C. THEIS CO. 
New York—Atlanta—Chicago 


You Can't “Bust a Boom” 
With 15% More Building 


There have been many queer stories circulated about ‘‘busted 
booms” all over Florida. St. Petersburg has no “‘bust’’ because 
it had no “boom.”’ It has had a remarkable growth—and that 
growth continues. 


Actual building started (according to city permits, which are 
about 25% under value) in the first seven months of 1926 was 
$12,051,010, or 15% more than for the same period of last year, 


during the *‘boom.”’ 


There are many other facts and figures available to show that 
St. Petersburg is a live, rapidly growing market, with customers 
who are able to buy what they need and want. 


25% MORE CIRCULATION 


The Independent’s circulation during the first week of Sep- 
tember, 1926, was 26% greater than during the same week of 
last year. That increase in circulation checks closely with the 
best estimates of growth in the Sunshine City’s population. The 
Independent covers the St. Petersburg field—no more; no less. 


FROST, LANDIS & KOHN 


Our National Advertising Representatives will be Pleased to tell you some 
interesting things about St. Petersburg and The Independent. Or, ask us, if 
you prefer. 


Che Eurning Independent 


Applicant A. B. C. 


St. Petersburg 


; FLORIDA 


The Sunshine City 
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Sanford (cont’d) 


Retail Shopping Section: Confined principally 
to one street, 6 blocks long. It is enroaching, 
however, on the avenue leading into this street. 
Very few neighborhood stores, 


Trading Area: A 25-mile radius. Good roads. 
Competitive water and rail facilities give pre- 
ferred freight rates, and make it the logical 

‘trading center for this section of the state. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, 1; 
miscellaneous lines, Biscuits, 1; feed, 2; con- 
fectionery, 1, 

Number of Retail Outlets of Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial automobile agencies, 2; 
automobile accessories, 15; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 15; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 15; confectioners (including 


hotel stands), 8; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 
12; druggists, 6; dry goods, 15; department 
stores, 4; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 


(public), 5; grocers, 
meat markets, 7; 


2; furniture, 4; 
22; hardware, 2; 


garages 
jewelry, 2; 


men’s furnishin; 6; men’s clothing, 5; mer- 
chant tailors, 3; wmilliners, 6; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous 


musical instruments), 5; radio supplies, 2; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 12; shoes, 6; sport- 
ing goods, 3; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 8. 


SARASOTA, FLA. 


(Sarasota County) 


1920 Population, 2,947 (1926 est. 15,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 21,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Venice (pop, 3,000) ; Englewood (1,000) ; 
Nokomis (1,000). 

Native Whites, 88%: Negroes, 10%; Foreign 
Born, 2%; English Reading, 92%; Families, 
4,000; Dwellings, 3,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 3,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; 


Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 1, 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Savings Banks, 
1. Total Deposits (all banks), $8,892,820.77; 
Total Resources (all banks), $10,975,774.26. 
Total Monthly Retail Sales (all lines), $400,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 1. Total num- 
ber of seats, 2,500. 


Location: Gulf of Mexico and Sarasota Bay. 
Seaboard Air Line and Atlantic Coast Line R.R.s. 
have passenger and freight depots in Sarasota. 
Is connected with Tampa, and points north, 
and south to Ft. Myers by bus service. To 
nearest large city (Tampa), by railroad, 4 
hours; by automobile, 2 hours; by bus, 2 hours. 


Principal Industries: Cement products, wood 
(furniture, etc), asphalt roofing and other 
building materials, chemical products, fishing, 
agriculture, truck farming. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 32. 
firms: Hillcrest Mfg. Co., 
sing Cast Stone Co., Fireproof Material Co., 
Howard Lumber Co. Total value of yearly out- 
put of factories estimated at $4,500,000 (Chamber 
of Commerce estimate). 

Special Information; A million-dollar deep- 
water port is being constructed. Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel under construction. Home of Jobn and 
Charles Ringling. Sarasota claims 45 million- 
aires have homes within the city. 

Residential Features: Sarasota has 3,500 one- 
family homes and 380 apartment houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: Along Main Street, 


Leading 
Howard Duntile Co., 


8 blocks; Central Ave., 6 blocks; Pineapple Ave., 
+ blocks; Seventh Street, 3 blocks; Palm Ave., 
2 blocks; Orange Ave., 3 blocks. f 


Trading Area; Wxtends 32 miles to the south, 
4 miles to the north, 10 miles to the east. The 
west is bounded by the Gulf of Mexico. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; fruits, 4; 
confectionery, 2; miscellaneous lines, feed 
stores, 2. ; 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 20; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 2; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 15; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 20; confectioners (inelnding 
hotel stands), 5; dressmakers, 2; druggists 14 
(chain, 1); dry goods, 15; department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 12; florists, 3; fruits (all 
grocery stores); furniture, 6: garages (public), 
20; grocers, 48 (chain, 2); hardware, 9; 
jewelry, 4; meat markets (included in groceries): 
men’s furnishings, 4; merchant tailors, 4; mil- 
liners, 3; opticians, 5; photographers, 3: pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 3; 
radio supplies, 3; total restaurants (including 
hotels), 31 (chain, 1); shoés, 1; sporting goods, 
2 women’s apparel, 6. 


2: stationers, 3; 

Data: Average temperature, 
minimum, 63.5°; average number of 
rainy days, 34%; most pleasant months, nearly 
all. Doctors (medical, 20); (dentists, 10); 
(osteopaths, 5): bus service; electric current, 
alternating: number of wired houses. 3,499: num- 
ber of automobile registrations, 6.390; water, 
hard. 


Miscellaneous 
max, 90,5° 


STUART, FLA. 
(Martin County) 


1920 Population, 780 (1926 est. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 7.200. 
important cities and towns in this area 
Olympia, Salerno, Golden Gate, Jensen, 

City, Indiantown, 
Native Whites, 75%: Negroes, 
Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 


5,000), 

Most 
are: 

Palm 


28% ; 


30% ; 


Foreign 
English 


p 


B@itor &° Publisher 


Reading, 95%; Families, 1,800; Dwellings, 1,300. 


Schools: Public Grade, 16; High, 1; Number 
of Pupils, 1,681. 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 


Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1: Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Trust and Say- 
ings Bank, 1. Capital Surplus, and Undivided 
Profits (all banks), $200,250.44; Total Deposits 
(all banks), $2,994,928.62; Total Resources (all 
banks), $3,403,495.97; Total Savings Banks De- 
posits (all banks), $270,676.70. Banks clear 
in other cities. Average monthly total retail 
sales (all lines), $600,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 8; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 1. Total number of seats, 
2,200. 

Location: Stuart is situated at the eastern 


terminus of the St. 
to Lake Okeechobee and, 
Myers on West Coast. Located at the con- 
fluence of the St.’ Lucie and Indian rivers, the 
latter a navigable inland waterway. On Florida 
East Coast Railroad and the Seaboard Air Line, 
recently granted right of way from Indiantown 
to Stuart. To nearest large city is 1% hours 
by railroad; 144 hours by automobile; and 14 
hours by bus. 


Principal Industries: Concrete tile works, 
packing houses (4), fishing, and agriculture are 
the principal industries; citrus fruits and pine- 
apples, the principal crops. Peppers, soy beans, 


Lucie Ship Canal navigable 
eventually, to Fort 


tomatoes, potatoes, and sweet potatoes also 
raised, 
Manufacturing Establishments: 5. Leading 


firms: Florida Growers, Inc., St. Lucie Tile 
Works, Duntile Mfg. Co., Stuart Stone Oo, 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $3,000,000. 


Special Information: Martin County—of which 
Stuart is the county seat—is spending $15,000,- 
000. in public and private improvements. St. 
Lucie Ship Canal opened to nayigation on Oct. 
1st. 


Residential Features: The 
about 1,100 houses, most of which are of the 
one-family type. Recent construction includes 
many apartment houses containing from 4 to 
57 apartments. One 60-apartment building now 
nearing completion. 

Retail Shopping Section: Along Osceola 
Avenue, 1 block; Flagler Avenue, 2 blocks; First 
St., 1 block; Avenue ©, 2 blocks; St. Lucie 


town contains 


Ave., 1 block, and Dixie Highway, 4 blocks. 


Indiantown, 14 miles 
and Walton, 10 


Trading Area: From 
west; Olympia, 11 miles south; 
miles north. 


Wholesale Houses: Paints, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial automobile agencies, 2; 
automobile accessories, 4; bakers, 2; cigar stores 
and stands (including hotels), 10; confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 2; dressmakers, 2; 
druggists, 3; dry goods, 5; department stores, 
1; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 1; 
furniture, 3: garages (public), 5; grocers, 7 


(chain, 1); hardware, 3; jewelry, 2; meat mar- 
kets, 5; men’s furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 


2; milliners, 2: opticians, 1; photographers, 1; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
1; radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 8; shoes, 3; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 
2; women’s apparel, 4. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 38); 
(dentists, 1); (osteopaths, 1); electric current, 
alternating; number of wired houses, 1,187; num- 
ber of automobile registrations, 878; water, soft. 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 
(Leon County) 


1920 Population, 5,637 (1925 state census, 
6,415). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 

Native Whites, 53%; Negroes, 44%; Foreign 
Born, 38%; Industrial Workers, 280; English 
Reading, 92%; Families, 1,565. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 2; Number of 
Pupils, 1,126 White; Negro 740. Florida State 


College for Women, 1,500 enrolled; Florida Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, 450 students. 

Churches; Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1. i 


Banks: State, 4; Total Resources (all banks), 


$8.936,847.98.; Total Deposits (all banks), #,- 
150,000. 
Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Miscellaneous 


(Auditoriums, ete.), 3. Total number of seats, 
1,300. 
Location: Tallahassee is 165 miles west of 


Jacksonville on the Seaboard Air Line Railroad, 
and the Georgia, Florida and Alabama Railroad, 
in the north central part of Florida. To nearest 
large city by auto, 6 hours, 


Principal Industries: Lumber mills, naval 
stores, iron foundries, staye and handle fac- 
tories, cigar factories, tobacco packing houses, 
sash, door and blind factory, barrel factory, 
crate factories, gas and electric light plant, 
eoncrete blocks. Estimated payroll of fac- 
tories, $4,500,000. Agriculture and dairy in- 
terests contribute largely to progress of city and 
county, cotton. corn, peanuts, potatoes, hay, 
sugar cane, and vegetables. 


Residential Features: One-family homes. 


Retail Shopp'ng Section: Extends about one- 
half mile on Monroe St., quarter mile on Adams 
St., quarter mile on College Ave. 

Treding Area: Tallahassee’s 
covers: that territory lying within 
50 miles. 

Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; Commercial automobile agencies, 10: 
automobile accessories. 10 xutomobile tire agen- 
cies, 19; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 


trading area 
a radius of 


Groceries, 7; meats, 1; 


for 
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cluding hotels), 5; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 6; dressmakers, 10; druggists, 5; 
dry goods, 5; department stores, 2; electrical 
supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 5; furniture, 5: 
garages (public), 10; grocers, 20; hardware, 4; 
jewelry, 2; meat markets, 8; men’s furnishings, 
6; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 5; opticians, 2; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musi- 
cal instruments), 2; radio supplies, 1: restau- 
rants (including hotels), 5; shoes, 6; sporting 
goods, 1; stationers, 2. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 74 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 12; most pleasant months, nearly 
all. Doctors (medical, 12); dentists, 6); (osteo- 
paths, 1); gas, natural and artificial, electric 
current, alternating; water, soft. 


TAMPA, FLA. 
(Hillsborough County) 


1920 Population, 51,608. (1925, state census, 
94,808). 

City and Suburban: 176,492 (1926 directory 
estimate). 

Native Whites, 46%: Negroes, 10%; Foreign 
Born, 44%; Industrial Workers, 30%; English 
Reading, 80%; Families, 32,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 39; High, 2: Junior 
High, 3; Parochial, 19; Private, 12; Number of 
Pupils, 20,525, $4,100,000 is now being spent 
on new schools. 

Churches: Baptist, 46; Christian Science, 1; 


Congregational, 4; Episcopal, 5; Hebrew, 3; 
Methodist, 87; Presbyterian, 8; Roman Catholic, 
5; Miscellaneous, 19. 


Banks, National, 3; State, 14; Total Deposits 
(all banks), $76,984,714.61 (June 30, 1926); 
Total Resources (all banks), $98,600,000. Total 
Bank Clearings (12 months, 1925), $461,800,- 
170.19. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 13; 
Vaudeville, 1; Burlesque, 1; Miscellaneous (Audi- 
toriums, ete.), 10. Total number of seats, 29,- 
300. 


Location: Located on Tampa Bay at the 
mouth of Hillsborough River, nearest port of 
importance to the Panama Canal. Served by 
various branches of the Atlantic Coast Line and 
Seaboard Air Line Railways. Freight service to 
all foreign ports. Bus service to all the nearby 
cities. To nearest large city, by railroad, 3 
hours; by auto, 1 hour. Air mail service to 
Jacksonville and Miami. 


Principal Industries: Cigar manufacturing, 
box manufacturing, asphalt block paving manu- 
facturing, manufacturing of Florida crushed rock, 
macaroni, soap, mattresses, brooms, furniture, 
lumber, phosphates, cement works, mayonnaise 
dressing, railroad repair shops, fertilizer manu- 
facturing. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 
firms: Tampa Box Co., Hay-a-Tampa Cigar Fac- 
tory, Weidman Fisher Box Co., Florida Asphalt 
Block Paving Co., Perry Paint & Glass Co., 
Leufestey Broom Works, Cuesta Rey & Oo. 

Special Information: Tampa manufactures 
1,130,252 clear Havana cigars a day. Also 
ships heavy tonnage of phosphates. 

Residential Features: Mostly | one-family 
houses. Workingmen’s homes in certain sec- 
tions of the city. Have six yery exclusive resi- 
dential sections, 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Court 
Square (center of city) north on Franklin Street 
for distance of about 15 squares, Tampa Street 
and Florida Avenue, streets parallel to Frank- 


275, Leading 


lin have retail shopping sections of about 10 
squares each (Cass and Tampa Sts. Grand 


Central Avenue, on which a comparatively new 
business section has sprung up, is one of the 
busiest streets in the city. Florida Ave., 
Nebraska Ave., and East Broadway and Palma 
Ceia are new retail shopping streets. 


Trading Area: Tampa is essentially the trade 
center for all south Florida. Thus the trading 


area extends for (approximately) 100 miles 
north, 50 miles east, 30 miles west, and 150 
miles south, 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 30: meats, 10; 
fruits, 6: hardware, 3: dry goods, 4; Miscel- 


laneous lines, cigars and tobacco, 7; lumber, 15. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 38; commercial automobile agencies, 10; 
automobile accessories, 25; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 41; bakers, 386; cigar stores and stands 
(ineluding hotels), 76 (chain, 71); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 40; delicatessen, 11; 


dressmakers, 52; 
goods, 82; 
plies, 28; fiorists, 9; fruits, 23: furniture, 75; 
garages (public), 78; grocers, 514 (chain, 71); 
hardware, 27; jewelry, 25; meat markets, 114 
(chain, 47); men’s furnishings, 43; men’s cloth- 
ing, 37; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 17; op- 
ticians, 7; photographers, 21; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 17; radio sup- 


Gene siete! 103° (chain, 6); dry 
department stores, 11; electrical sup- 


plies, 12: restaurants (including hotels), 337 
(chain, 9): shoes, 32; sporting goods, 9; sta- 
tioners, 7; women’s apparel, 49. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 


71.9 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 116; most pleasant months, all 
except June, July, August, September. Doctors 


(medical, 133); (dentist, 46); (osteopaths, 12); 

street car service; gas, artificial; number of 
meters. 16,602; electric current, alternating; 
number of wired houses, 28,000; number of © 


automobile registrations, 45,000; water, soft. 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Including PALM BEACH 
(Palm Beach County) 


1920 Population, 8,659 (1926, est. 50,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 65,000. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: Palm 


Beach (pop. 7,000); Lake Worth (10,000); Boyn- 
ton (3,000); Delray (5,000). 

Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 24%: Foreign 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 60%; English 
Reading, 95%; Families, 12,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, Private, 


6; High, 2; 
38; Number of Pupils, 5,500. \ 


Churches: 35. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 6; Capital, Surplus 
and Undivided Profits (all banks), $1,950,000 
(March 14, 1926); Total Deposits (all banks), 
$40,000,000 (March 14, 1926); Total Resources 
(all banks), $43,692,752 (March 14, 1926); To- 
tal Bank Clearings ‘(6 months), $145,833,121.11- 
(Figures available for only first 6 months of 
1926.) 

Theatres:: Moving Pictures, 6. Total number 
of seats, 5.000. 


Location: Seventy miles north and east of Mi- 
ami at a point where the Florida Coast is near- 
est the Gulf Stream;-on the west shore of Lake 
Worth, bridges over which conneet with Palm 
Beach and the Atlantic Ocean., On the main 
lines of the Florida East Coast Railway and the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway; and a port of call 
for Baltimore & Carolina Steamship Co., Mer- 
chants & Minors Transportation Co., Munson 
Lines and the Clyde Line at completion of $5,- 
000,000 harbor and inlet, Nov. 1, by Gen. Geo. 


W. Goethals in charge; 18-foot Serine. 200 feet 
wide. 


Principal Industries: Lumber, citrus’ fruits, 
sugar refining, agriculture, paving construction 
and building materials, and fishing. 

Residential Features: Villas, bungalows, and 
many apartments and hotels. as 

Retail Shopping Section: 30 blocks. 

Trading Area: 50 miles radius. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; meats, 5; 


fruits, 10; cigars, 5; confectioners, 4; druggists, 
3; produce, 4. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 28; commercial automobile agencies, 20; au- 
tomobile accessories, 380: automobile tire agen- 
cies, 41; bakers, 10; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 30 (chain, 4); confection- 
ers (including hotel stands), 68; confection- 
ers, 89; delicatessen, 8; dressmakers, 25; 
drug stores, 30 (chain, 3); dry goods, 15; 
department stores, 8; electrical supplies, 10; 
florists, 4; fruits, 60; furniture, 15; garages 
(public), 85; grocers, 83 (chain, 10); hardware, 
10; jewelry, 9; meat markets, 51 (chain, 9); 
men’s furnishings, 20; men’s clothing, 20; mer- 
chant tailors, 4; wmilliners, 18; opticians, 6; 
photographers, 10; pianos (and miscellaneous 


musical instruments), 5; radio supplies, 4; 
restaurants (including hotels), 73; shoes, 20; 
sporting goods, 6; stationers, 6; Women’s ap- 
parel, 35. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 57), 
(dentists, 19), (osteopaths, 4); number of wired 
houses, 9,732; number of gas meters, 3,132; gas, 
artificial; electric current, alternating and 
direct; water, soft, 


See ennouncement below 


Che alm Beach Post 


Covers completely Florida’s Richest Section 


It is the only A. B. C. paper in Palm Beach County reaching the 
wealthy visitors and permanent residents. 


Excels in News, Features, Pictures, Circulation, Local and National 


advertising. 


Leads Its Field in Every Department 


Che Palm Bearh Post 


Daily and Sunday 
Published at West Palm Beach, Fla. 


National Representatives 


FROST, LANDIS & KOHN 


Atlanta 
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‘Publisher for November 20, 1926 


' Standard Surveys of GEORGIA Newspaper Markets 


ALBANY, GA. 


(Dougherty County) 


. 1920 Population, 11,555. 
_ City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. 


Native Whites, 55%; Negroes, 40%; Foreign 
Born, 5%; Industrial Workers, 10%; English 
Reading, 90%; Families, 5,000. 

_ Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 3; Number 
of Pupils, 3,050. 


Churches: Baptist, White 2, Colored 12; Bpis- 
copal, White 1, Colored 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 
White 2, Colored 2; Presbyterian, White 1, 
Colored 1; Roman Catholic, White 1; Miscel- 
Janeous 1; Christian Church. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $6,145,646; Savings Bank Deposits Total, 
‘$805,876. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; City Audi- 
torium, 1. Total number of seats, 4,000. 
Location: At head of navigation on Flint 


BGs served by Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, 
Seaboard Air Line Railway, Central Railway of 
Georgia, Georgia Southeastern & Gulf R.R., 
and Georgia Northern R.R. These five sys- 
tems operate seven lines, and 52 passenger trains 
enter and leave Albany daily. To nearest large 
city, by railroad, 4 hours; by auto, 4 hours. 


; Principal Industries: Cotton mill, cotton com- 
press, fertilizer factory, cotton oil mills, brick 
plants, harvesting machinery, factory and foun- 
ir, peanut shelling plants, lumber mills, hard- 
wood products, candy factory, pecan products 
plant, peanut products factory, hog cholera 
serum, tile roofing, and cigar factories. 


_ Manufacturing Establishments: Flint River 


Cotton Mill, Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co., Lillis- - 


ton Harvester Co., ‘Bobs’? Candy Co., Planter 
Oil Mill, Flint River Brick Co., Silica Brick Co., 
Albany Peanut Co., McLin Peanut Co., Bain 
eee Co., American Peanut Products Co., Rey- 
olds Bros. Box Factory. 


y 

- Special Information: Albany is a great 
ecan center; 700,000 bearing trees of the 

“paper-shell’’ variety abound in this territory. 

Over 2,000,000 pounds of pecans were shipped 

from Albany. The National Pecan Exchange 

and the Southern Pecan Growers’ Cooperative 

Association have headquarters here; also Georgia 
eanut Growers’ Cooperative Association. 

i 


_ Residential Features: Private homes predomi- 
nate, with many apartment houses being 
rected. Albany is a splendid home city, with 
shaded streets and beautiful lawns. Sidewalks 
are bordered with grass plots and give a pic- 
furesque appearance to homes and _ residences. 
Retail Shopping Section: Consists of Wash- 
ington, Broad, Pine and Jackson streets. 
Trading Area: Albany has no city of similar 
ize within 100 miles. It is the metropolis of 
iouthwest Georgia, and is the shopping and 
imusement center for. this territory. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 6; meats, 1; 
Tuits, 5; hardware, 4; cigars, 1; dry goods, 2; 
nillinery, 1; miscellaneous lines, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
ertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
ies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
le accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 6; 


akers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 
otels), 10; confectioners (including hotel 
tands), 6; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 4; 


rugzists, 10; dry goods, 15; department stores, 
; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 2; fruits, 6; 
urniture, 2; garages (public), 6; grocers, 30; 
a@rdware, 4; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 10; 
aen’s furnishings, 6; men’s Clothing, 10; mer- 
hant tailors, 2; milliners, 4; opticians, 4; 
ee ceraphers, 2; radio supplies, 2; restaurants 
including hotels), 10; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 
; stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 10. 
Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 14), 
lentists, 6), (osteopaths, 1); number of wired 
ouses, 1.800; gas, artificial; electric current, 
Iternating; water, soft. 


AMERICUS, GA. 
(Sumter County) 


920 Population, 9,010. 
ity and Suburban Estimate, 29,000. 
Native Whites, about 60%; Negroes, about 
) Foreign Born, yery few; English Reading, 
; Families, about 2,000. 
cools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Agricul- 
al College, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,978. 
Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
scopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; 
n Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, Christian, 1. 
anks: State, 3. 
I : Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
ellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), Library Audi- 
tium. ‘Total number of seats, 2,300. 

Ocation: Qn Seaboard Air Line, and Central 
aeorgia Railway. 

erincipal Industries: Agriculture, cotton, and 
ittonseed oil, and meal, peanuts, and peanut 
mills, cigars and tobacco, brooms, fertilizer, 
lroad shops. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 9. Leading 
is: Americus Oil C@o., Farmers’ Cotton Oil 
Americus Broom Factory, Virginia-Carolina 
L. G. Council Fertilizer Works. 
Americus is a city of 
_ A large percentage of the families own 
There are yery few apartment 


Retail Shopping Section: Lamar St., 4 blocks: 
Cotton Ave., 2 blocks; Jackson St., 2 blocks; 
Forsyth St., 2 blocks, 


Trading Area: About 50 miles radius, 


furniture, 4; garages (public), 15; grocers, 121; 
hardware, 5; jewelry, 5: meat markets, 18; 
men’s furnishings, 18; men's clothing, 6; mer- 
chant tailors, 8; milliners, 7; opticians, 3; pho- 
tographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 7; hardware, 1. instruments), 3; radio supplies, 5; restaurants 
Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- (including hotels), 15; shoes, 18; ee goods, 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 4; stationers, 15; women’s apparel, 22. 
cies, 7; automobile accessories, $; automobile tire 
agencies, sold by auto and auto-accessories agent; 
bankers, 1; cigars, stores and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), sold by all drug and grocery stores; 
dressmakers, 6; druggists, 8; dry goods, 20; 
department stores, 1; electrical supplies, 1; 
florists, 1; frnits, handled by all grocers; fur- 
niture, 4; garage (public), 10; grocers, 50; 
hardware, 5; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 12; 
men’s furnishings, §; men’s clothing, 8; mer- 
chant tailors, 2; milliners, 3; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 5: radio Supplies, 4; 
restaurants (including hotels), 10; shoes, 15; 
sporting goods, 5; stationers, 1; women’s ap- 
parel, 9. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
(Fulton County) 


1920 Population, 200,616 (1926, est. 
metropolitan area, est, 336,691). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 1,240,500. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Lagrange (pop., 1926 est., 21,200); Athens 
(21,175); Rowe (16,017); Griffin (10,500); Mari- 
etta (11,001). 

Native Whites, 69%; Negroes, 28%; Foreign 
Born, 3%; Industrial Workers, 40%; English 
Reading, 96%; Families, 59,136. 


256,387; 


Schools: Public Grade, 84; High, 4; Junior 
ATH High, 4; Parochial, 4. Number of Pupils, 56,320. 
ENS, GA. Collegiate Institutions: Georgia School of 


Technology, Oglethorpe University, Emory Uni- 
versity, Methodist University, Agnes Scott Ool- 
lege for Women, Cox College, and Georgia Mili- 
tary Academy. Enrollment, 5,340. 

Churches: Baptist, 111; Christian Science, 2; 
Congregational, 5; Episcopal, 18; Hebrew, 5; 
Methodist, 72; Presbyterian, 25; Roman Cath- 
olic, 5; Miscellaneous, 61. 

Banks: National, 3; State, 19; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks) $24,900,- 
719; Total Deposits (all banks) $163,217,521; 
Total Resources (all banks), $220,880,237: Total 
Savings Banks Deposits, $34,712,237; Total Bank 


(Clarke County) 


1920 Population, 16,748. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 40,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 9 (white, 5; colored, 
4); High, 2 (white, 1; colored, 1). Number of 
Pupils, 4,746. Also University of Georgia, State 
Agricultural College, State Normal School, Lucy 
Cobb Institute, Business College. Transient stu- 
dents 9 months of the year, 7,500, 

Churches: Baptist, 3; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 
1; Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 3; Roman Cath- 
olie, 1; Miscellaneous, 3. 


Clearing (12 months, 1925) $3,604,290, 297.92. 

Banks: National, 3; State, 3; Total Resources, Average Total Retail Sales (all lines) $12,- 
$9,500,000; Savings Bank Deposits Total, $1,- 750,000. 

222,120, Theatres: Legitimate, 3; Moving Pictures, 15; 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2 (white, 1; colored, Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 


1); Moving Pictures, 4 (white, 2; colored, 2); 


Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 6; Total num- 
ber of seats, 10,000, 


Location: 73 miles northeast of Atlanta, on 
hill above Oconee River, 680 ft. above sea level. 
Georgia Ry., Central of Ga., Southern Giaines- 
ville, Midland and Seaboard Air Line, Excellent 
bus service to Atlanta, Augusta and all parts 
of state, 


Principal Industries: Cotton mills, braided 
cord and twine, fertilizer, cottonseed oil and 
products, hosiery mills, woodworking plants, 
printing and binding, coffee roasting and blend- 
ing, mattress, brooms, ice and ice eream fac- 
tories, handle factories, brick and tile, foun- 
dries and: iron and plow works, marble and 
granite yards, 

Manufacturing Establishments, 45. Leading 
firms: Empire State Chemical Co., Vir-Carolina 
Chem. Co., White City Mills, James White Cot- 
ton Mills, Georgia Mfg. Co., Hodgson Oil Re- 
fining Co., Athens Mfg. Co., Climax Hosiery 
mills, Mallison Braided Gord Mills, Hanna 
Handle Factory, Joseph Costa Mfg. Co., Moss 
Mfg. Co., Southern Cotton Qil Co., Whitehall 
Yarn Mills, Athens Saw and Planing Mill, 
Princeton Cotton Mills, Southern Mfg. Co., Ath- 
ens Butchers’ Abattoir and Cold Storage, Atlan- 
tic Ice & Trust Co., Athens Spring Bed & Mat- 
tress Co., W. J. Miller Fixture Co., Athens Fix- 
ture Co., International Agricultural | Corp., 
Georgia Plow Co., Athens Foundry Co., Standard 
Oil Co., Gulf Refining Co., Texas Oil Co., Motor 
Life Oil Co., Bludwine Co., Chero Cola Co., 
Coca Cola Co. 


Special Information: On 5 national highways, 
2 additional under survey and location, Educa- 
tional center of South, but a good commercial 
and industrial town. Trade center for 13 most 
progressive and prosperous of Georgia counties. 
Fine agricultural lands. Especially fitted for 
livestock and poultry. Nearest competing cities 
83 miles to Greenwood, S. ©., and Atlanta, 73 
miles. Big wholesale grocery center, 

Residential Features: Mostly ome- and two- 
family houses, no tenements. All factories and 
mills have their own operatives’ settlements 
away from main residential section. Private 
homes predominate, many fine old colonial homes 
and new modern residences in every part of city. 
New residential sub-divisions now open and be- 
ing developed in southwest and west section of 
city. Average value homes $10,000 to $75,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from city 
hall in heart of city, south 2 blocks to College 
Campus on College Ave. Georgia Railway pas- 
senger station, west 7 blocks on Broad to Hull: 
west on Olayton-Athens Terminal Co.’s tracks to 
Hull, 7 blocks; west on Washington, 8 blocks to 
Pulaski; south on Thomas, 2 blocks to Broad; 
south 2 blocks to Broad on Jackson; south on 
Lumpkin, 4 blocks to Broad; west on Hancock, 
2 blocks to Pulaski. More than a dozen outlying 
neighborhoods. 


Trading Area: 50 miles north, 25 miles east, 
25 west, 35 south, and 50 southwest. Splendid 
business secured from this and outlying territory - 
due to railroads, bus lines, and the large num- 
her of private owners of automobiles in this 
territory. 


4; Total number of seats, 33,000. 


Location: Northwest central part of Georgia. 
Served by Southern Railroad, Seaboard Air Line, 
L. & N.; N. C. & St. L.; Central of Georgia; 
Atlanta & West Point R.R.; A. B. & A. R.R., 
and Georgia R.R. Six interurban electric lines, 
and one gas interurban line. 


Principal Industries: Furniture, cotton goods, 
steel and iron products, shoes, cottonseed oil, 
cake, candy, confections and soft drinks, 


Manufacturing Establishments, 813. Leading 
firms: Capital City Chair Co., George W. Sim- 
mons ©o., Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Exposi- 
tion Cotton Mills, Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co., 
Acme Steel Goods Co., Atlantic Steel Co., Logan- 
Long Roofing Co., Fox Manufacturing Oo., 
Southern Spring Bed Co., Frank E. Block Co., 
J. K. Orr Shoe Co., Red Seal Shoe Factory, South- 
ern Cotton Qil Co., Marion Harper Cotton Oil 
Co., Brower Candy Co., Norris, Inc., Nunnally, 
Inc., Bnterprise Mfg. Co., L. &  L: Mfg. Co. 
Carhart-Hamilton Overall Co., Coca Cola Co., Nu- 
Grape Co., Logan, Long Co., Mi-Grape Co. Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated at 
$290,000,000. 


Special Information: Atlanta is the southeast- 
ern headquarters for 655 northern manufacturers, 
and the southern headquarters for 44 insurance 
companies. It is the commercial supply center 
for the major part of the southeastern territory, 
including the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, a large 
part of Alabama, and eastern Tennessee. Mis- 
sissippi is often included in Atlanta territory. 

Residential Features: Over 90% of the 
“white”? homes are built on lots of 50 feet or 
wider. The detached house, with wide 
yard is typical, as apartment buildings provide 
space for only 15 per cent of the white families. 
North along Peachtree Road, in Druid Hills, and 
other recent subdivisions, are hundreds of mag- 
nificent residential estates within the metropoli- 
tan area, 


Retail Shopping Section: Wxtends from the 
railroad viaduct south on Whitehall Street about 
five blocks, and north on Peachtree Street about 
twelve blocks, with east and west limitations 
about three blocks on either side of each, 


Trading Area: 50 to 100 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries 32; meats, 18; 
fruits, 22; hardware, 9; dry goods, 20; miscel- 
laneous lines, 278. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 57; commercial auto agencies, 11; automo- 
bile accessories, 96; automobile tire agencies, 78; 
bakers, 32; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 76; (chain, 12); confectioners (inchid- 
ing hotel stands, 225; delicatessen, 29; dress- 
makers, 24; druggists, 254 (chain, 20); dry 
goods, 92; department stores, 8; electrical sup- 
plies, 42; florists, 18; fruits, 84; furniture, 66; 
furriers, 4; garages (public), 119; grocers 
1,723 (chain, 273); hardware, 56; jewelry, 62; 
meat markets, 85 (chain, iEAYR men’s 
furnishing, 56; men’s clothing, 78; merchant 
tailors, 76; milliners, 36; opticians, 16; photo- 
graphers, 31; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 


4 instruments), 18; radio supplies, 30; restaurants 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 10: meats, 4; (including hotels), 181 (chain, 4); shoes, 72; 
fruits. 3; hardware, 3; dry goods, 1; shoes, 1; sporting goods, 8; stationers, 14; women’s ap- 
miscellaneous lines, 5 


parel, 46. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- Miscellaneou ta: 4): 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- (dentists, 310): yD et See gocwe shims Watt: 
cies, 9: commercial auto agencies, nearly all; vice gas artificial; number of ter 
automobile accessories, 15; automobile tire agen- 38,885; electric current alternating; AUER ok 
cies, 11; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- wired houses, 57,887; number of automobile reg- 
cluding hotels), 30; confectioners (including ho- istrations, 63,475 (Sept. 1, 1926): wat 2 
tel stands), 21; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 8; di haniic ee Monk es ete ae 
druggists, 10; dry goods, 27; department stores, ‘ium hard. 


9; clerical supplies, 3; florists, 5; fruits, 21; See announcement column 4 
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Atlanta 
SFournal | 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Daily Sunday 
Tri-Weekly 


Thirty years ago, 
1896, The Atlanta 
Journal was one of 
the very few south- 
ern papers which 
battled for sound 
money against free 
silver. 


Soundness of 
policy has ever been 


the basis upon 
which The Journal 


has built its growth. 


72,000 


Daily 


122,000 


Sunday 


114,000 


Tri-Weekly 


Circulation fig- | 
ures tell but a small 
part of The Jour- 
nal’s worth to ad- 
vertisers. 


Advertising in 
The Journal 
Sells the Goods. 
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P GEORGIA (Cont’d) 


AUGUSTA, GA. 
(Richmond County) 


1920 Population, 52,548. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 1925, 63,500. 
Most important cities and towns in this area 


are: Aiken, S. ©. (pop.) 4,000; Waynesboro, 
Ga. (3,000); Thomson, Ga. (2,000); Williston, 
8. C. (1,000). 


Natives Whites, 37,000; Negroes, 25,000; For- 
eign Born, 1,000; Industrial Workers, 9,338; 


Families (1920 census), 15,712; (1925 census), 
18,000. 
Schools: Public Grade, 18 (white, 11; colored, 


7); High, 2; Junior High, 1; Parochial, 8; Num- 
ber of Pupils, 9,700. 


Churches: Baptist, 9; Christian Science, Bb 
Christian, 2; Episcopal, 4; Hebrew, 2; Metho- 
dist, 6; Presbyterian, 5; Roman Catholic, 5; 


Adventist, 2; Miscellaneous, 4; Negro churches, 
55. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 4; Total Resources 
(all banks) $27,000,000; Total Savings Banks 
Deposits, $9,493,558.48; Total Bank Clearings 


(12 months, 1925) $110,907,207.69; Checks paid 
through Clearings House Assn., 1925, $345,121,- 
000; More than 25,000 Savings Bank accounts. 


Theatres:..Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Vaudeville, 1. 

Location: xtreme eastern and central por- 
tion of the state, on the Savannah River. 
Transportation, 6 railroads: Southern Ry., A. (of 
L. R. R., Georgia R. R., G. & F. Ry., Central 
of Georgia Ry. and Charleston & Western Caro- 
lina Ry. To nearest larger city (Atlanta), by 
railroad, 6 hours; by automobile, 6 to 8 hours. 


Principal Industries: Six cotton mills, 1 silk 
mill, 5 lumber plants, large brick manufactur- 


ing plant, fertilizing plants. Foundries, ma- 
chine shops, bottling works, soft drink manu- 
facturing. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 72. Leading 
firms: Sibley Mfg. Co., John P. King Mfg. Co., 
Augusta Factory, Enterprise Mfg. Co. (cotton), 
Georgia-Carolina Brick Co., Georgia Vitrified 
Brick & Clay Co., Holingsworth Candy Co., 
Claussen’s Bakery, Augusta Lumber Co., Perk- 
ins Mfg. Co., Riverside Mills (waste), Augusta 
Bedding Co., Southern Tire & Rubber Co. Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated at 
$25,037,942. 

Special Information: Natural clay products 
eause this city and vicinity to be one of the 
largest brick manufacturing centers in the south- 
east. Output is 150,000,000 brick per year. 
Augusta is in the heart of the hardwood and 
cotton district, is a tourist center with many 
fine hotels open during the winter season. It 
is estimated that 200,000 auto tourists pass 
through Augusta annually. 

Residential Features: 15,200 homes; 4 large 
apartment houses; 500 other apartments. Au- 
gusta is building $1,000,000 worth of new homes, 
also a $2,000,000 resort hotel. . There is more 
than $2,000,000 worth of paving laid in the city 
and environs, within a radius of 25 miles. 
Retail Shopping Section: Broad St., and Sth 
22d St. 

Trading Area: 50 miles west, 76 miles east, 
miles north, 125 miles south. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 37; meats, 
fruits,, 5; hardware, 5; dry goods, 4. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 


to 


50 
10; 


cies, 21; automobile accessories, 12; automo- 
bile tire agencies, 7; bakers, 12; confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 12; delicatessen, 6; 


total druggists, 40 (chain, 1); dry goods, 150; 
department stores, 10; electrical supplies, 8; 
florists, 10; fruits, 20; furniture, 18; garages 
(public), 25; total grocers, 400 (chain, 5); bard- 
ware, 12; jewelry, 8; meat markets, 105; men’s 
furnishings, 15; men’s clothing, 15; merchant 
tailors, 14; milliners, 15;.opticians, 8; photogra- 
phers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous musical in- 
struments), 6; radio supplies, restaurants 
(including hotels), 25; shoes, 12; sporting goods, 


2. 
o5 


10; stationers, 7; women’s apparel, 50. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 64 
degrees; average amount of rainfall per 12 
months, 47.89 inches; most pleasant months, 
Oct. to May; doctors (medical, 80), (dentists, 
25), (osteopaths, 2); street car service; gas, 
artificial; electric current, alternating and di- 
rect; number of wired houses, 7,000; water,, 
soft. 

COLUMBUS, GA. 
(Muscogee County) 

1920 Population, 31,125. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 75,000. 

Natives Whites, 80%; Negroes, 20%; Indus- 
trial Workers, 60%; English Reading, 100%; 


Families, 10,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 15; High, 2; Number 
of Pupils, 7,000. 
Churches: Baptist, 13; Christian Science, 1; 


Congregational, 3; Wpiscopal, 1; Hebrew, 2; 
Methodist, 13; Presbyterian, 5; Roman Catholic, 
2; Miscellaneous, 5. 
Banks: National, 3; 
sources, $16,294,4380.43; 
Total, $5,960,305.39. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 8; 
Vaudeville, Burlesque, 1; Miscellaneous (Audi- 
toriums, etc.), 5; otal number of seats, 5,100. 
Location: On Central of Georgia R. R., South- 
ern Railway, Seaboard Air Line, Tri-State Navi- 
gation Co. ‘To nearest large city, by railroad, 
4 hours; by auto, 4 hours, 


State, 6; Total Re- 
Savings Bank Deposits 


9. 


“) 
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Principal Industries: Textile, brick and tile, 
lumber plants. Large commercial furniture 
plant. Agricultural machinery, bottling plants, 
machine shops and foundries, creamery and 
food products, cotton gin manufacturing, iron 
works, ice machine factories. 

Manufacturing Establishments, 100. Leading 
firms: Bibb Mfg. Co., Eagle and Phenix Mills, 
Columbus Mfg. ‘Co., Swift Spinning Mills, 
Georgia Mfg. Co., Columbus Iron Works, Pekor 
Iron Works, Meritas Mills, Golden’s Foundry, 
Lummus Gin Co. (cotton gin), Centennial Gin 
Co., Columbus Iron Works, National Show Case 
Co., Columbus Brick & Tile Co. 


Special Information: Fort Benning Infantry 
School is located nine miles from Columbus, on 
a 97,000 acre tract. Columbus is noted for its 
broad streets and beautiful avenues lined with 
trees. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family heuses. Very few apartment houses. 
The mill section is on the outskirts of the city. 
Private homes predominate. 


Retail Shopping Section: Broad St. from 9th 
to 14th Sts., First Ave. from 10th to 15th Sts., 
12th St. from Front St. to 2nd Ave. Larger 
business houses on Broad St. from 10th to 14th 
Sts. Smaller neighborhood trading sections in 
Wynnton, Rose Hill, Bibb City, Jordan City, 
Phenix City and Ft. Benning. 


Trading Area: Extends about 50 miles, north, 
east, south, and west. Columbus secures all of 
the business from the infantry school, located 
at Ft. Benning, nine miles from Columbus, and 
is the largest city in this immediate trading 
section. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 18; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 2; dry goods, 7. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial auto agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 18; automobile tire agencies, 
14; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 52 (chain, 1); confectioners (inelud- 
ing hotel stands), 24; delicatessen, 2; dress- 
makers, 12; druggists, 28 (chain, 3); dry goods, 
19; department stores, 5; electrical supplies, 4; 
florists, 5; fruits, 6; furniture, 18; garages (pub- 
lic), 20; grocers, 300 (chain, 3); hardware, 11; 
jewelry, 11; meat markets, 32 (chain, 1); men’s 
furnishings, 10; men’s clothing, 15; merchant 
tailors, 2; milliners, 12; opticians, 3; photogra- 
phers, 7; pianos (and miscellaneous musical in- 
struments), 3, radio supplies, 4; restaurants 
(including hotels), 75; shoes, 18; sporting goods, 
6; stationers, 6; women’s apparel, 15. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 65,1 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 90; doctors (medical, 60), (dentists, 27), 
(osteopaths, 3); bus service; gas, artificial; elec- 
tric current, alternating (direct, on street rail- 
way only); number of wired houses, 7,200; 
water, soft. 


meats, 5; 


CORDELE, GA. 


(Crisp County) 
1920 Population, 6,538 (1926 est. 7,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 70,000. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: 
Rochelle (pop.) 3,000; Vienna, (1,500); Ashburn 
(2,500). 

Native Whites, 70%; Negroes, 25%; Foreign 


Born, 5%; Industrial Workers, 25%; English 
Reading, 100%; Families, Rural, 1,400; City, 
1,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 2; Junior 


High, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,400. 

Churches: Baptist, 4; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 
4: Presbyterian, 1; Primitive Baptist, 2; Mis- 
eellaneous, 3. 

Banks: State, 4; Total Resources, $1,500,000; 
Savings Bank Deposits Total, $225,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 1. Total number of seats, 
1,100. 

Location: 240 miles north of Jacksonville, 70 


miles from Macon. Flint River 8 miles west. 
Seryed by Southern Ry trunk line, A. B. & A. 
main line, Seaboard Air Line, main line, and 
terminus of the G. 8. W. & G. Ry., short line. 
Six rural routes to heart of Georgia’s dairying 
area, with complete distributing facilities. Half 
million-dollar paving project now under way 
through Crisp County on National Highway into 
Florida. To nearest large city, by railroad, 3 
hours; by auto, 3 hours. 


Principal Industries: Creameries, iron foundry, 
yellow pine and hardwood mills, fertilizer 
manufacturing. Three large oil mills, peanut 
oil, shelling, and grading mills. One of the 
leading dairy centers in Georgia. Distributing 
center for large area. Farinmg and live stock 
in most of agricultural area. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 38. Leading 
firms: Beechwood Mills Co., Tomlin-Harris 
Machine Co., Cordele Sash, Door & Lumber Co., 
Crisp County Lumber Co., Southern Cotton Oil 
Co., Hartshorn Mfg. Co., Cordele Compress Co., 
Read Phosphate Co., Cordele Creamery & Cold 
Storage Co., Cordele Peanut Co., 8. M. Watson 
Co. Total value of yearly output of factories 
estimated at: $40,00u,000. 

Special Information: Crisp County is bonded 
for $1,250,000 for a 15,000 hp. hydroelectric plant 
on the Flint River, to be completed in 1928. 


Residential Features: Many fine homes built 
by farmers in town. Smaller one-and-two-family 
houses are in bungalow form. Wastern half of 
community in modern cottage homes; western 
half, mostly one-to five-room homes for negroes, 
with closed-in district in white workmen's 
homes. 


Retail Shopping Section: Shopping section 
covers eight city blocks, all solidly built in a 
square, but eut up by main lines of railroads 
Retail section extends along main highways, 
eleven of which lead out in suburbs. Whole- 


Luce Oaks be Po .) = i 


1926 


sale district lies along rail tracks in rear of 
retail district. 

Trading Area: Bxtends west, eight miles to 
river, southwest, and west, 20 miles, east, 40 
miles, and north, 20 to 30 miles. Excellent sys- 
tem of highways and four rural free P. 0. 
deliveries. : 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 6; meats, 4; 
fruits, 6; hardware, 4; Miscellaneous lines, iron 
and lumber, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; commercial auto. agencies, 4; auto- 
mobile accessories, 7; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 32; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 18; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 7; 
druggists, 6; dry goods, 10; department stores, 
4; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 10; 
furniture, 4; furriers, 3; garages (public), Ts 
grocers, 20, (chain, 2); hardware, 5; jewelry, 
3; meat markets, 10, (chain, 1); men’s furnish- 
ings, 5; men’s clothing, 3; merchant tailors, 2; 
milliners, 6; opticians, 2; photographers, 2; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
1; restaurants (including hotels), 6; shoes, 6; 
sporting goods, 5; stationers, 10; women’s ap- 
parel, 10. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
85 degrees, average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 20; most pleasant months, Apr., 
May, June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 12); 
(dentists, 6); osteopaths, 1); electri¢ current, 
alternating; number of wired houses 600; water, 
hard (chlorinated). 


DUBLIN, GA. 


(Laurens County) 


1920 Population, 7,777. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 45,000. 

Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 24%; Foreign 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 
Reading, 95%; Families, 1,100. 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1. 
Pupils, 1,600. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 
2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 3; Total Resources, 
$6,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits Total $1,- 
000,000 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1. 
of seats, 650. 


Location: On Wrightsville & Tennille, Macon, 
Dublin & Savannah and Central of Georgia 
R.Rs. Excellent bus service to all nearby towns 
and cities. 


Principal Industries: Manufacture of hard- 
wood products, veneer, staves, bobbins, shingles, 
furniture, meat curing, etc. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 36. Leading 
firms: Dublin Veneer Co., Dublin Hardwood & 
Stave Co., Dublin Handle Factory, Dublin Bob- 
bin Mills, Dublin Packing Plant, Dublin Stave 
Mills, Southern Cotton Oil Co., Empire Cotton 
Oil Co., printing, railroad shops. Total value 
of yearly output of factories estimated at 
$5,006,000. 

Special Information: Location of city makes it 
center of a fifty-mile trading territory, largely 
agricultural. Farm revolution under way from 
eotton to pork, feed, ete., with intensive manu- 
facturing program, together with perishable 
produce, Over one hundred thousand peach trees 
planted within the last two years. Soil adapted 
best for peaches and pecans in this line. Water- 
melons and truck of all kinds being produced 
now in large quantities. Three to five hundred 
carloads of watermelons, beans, ete., move from 
Dublin each season. Cotton production despite 
poll weevil inroads nets county about $2,000,000 
each year. 

Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
houses. Nearly all residences owned by occu- 
pants. No tenements. Factory population owns 
own homes, ete. ’ 


Retail Shopping Section: Covers 10 to 15 
solid blocks, viz.: Jackson, Laurens, Franklin, 
Bellevue Aves., Jefferson St. 


Trading Area: Entire county, with population 
oyer 40,000. Distances in county range from 
16 to 25 miles to Dublin, the county seat. Trade 
territory reaches out to all adjoining counties, 
as this city is the largest in the entire congres- 
sional] district. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 2; hardware, 4; dry goods, 
laneous lines, 1 (wholesale drugs). 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; automobile accessories, 8; automobile 
tire agencies, 10; bakers, 1; cigar stores and 
stands (ineluding hotels), 25; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 8; delicatessen, 1; dress- 
makers, 10; druggists, 8; dry goods, 15; de- 
partment stores, 3; electrical supplies, 1; fruits, 
16; furniture, 4; garages (public), 3; grocers, 
26; hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 14; 
men’s furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 6: mer- 
chant tailors, 3; milliners, 6; opticians, 3; pho- 
tographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 4; radio supplies, 1; restaurants 
(including hotels), 6; shoes, 14; sporting goods, 
4; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 2. 


Number of 


Total number 


4; meats, 1; 
1; miscel- 


LA GRANGE, GA. 


(Troup County) 


1920 Population, 17,0388 (1926, est. 23,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 24,475. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: 
Hogansyville (pop. 3,100); West Point (2,500); 
Newnan (7,037). 

Native Whites, 65%; Negroes, 35%; Industrial 
Workers, 40%; English Reading, 95%; Families, 
5,000. - 

Schools: 
Pupils, 2,160. 


Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Number of 
‘inhabitants in the district. 
ae owe epi ye 
~ . f ’ 


= x 


Churches; Baptist, 3; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 
7; Presbyterian, 1; Miscellaneous, 2B. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 3; Total 
sources, $3,000,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 2; Total num- 
ber of seats, 4,000 estimated. 

Location: On Atlanta & West Point R. R., 
and Atlanta Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. 
Two bus lines—one to Columbus and Warm 
Springs, Ga., and one to Atlanta. 


Principal Industries: Ootton mfg. mills, yarn 
mills, farming. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 12. Leading 
firms: Dunson Mills, Calloway Mills, Park Mills, 
New England Southern Mills. Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at $30,- 
000,000. : 

Residential Features: All classes. Some resi- 
dences cost as much as $100,000. Average cost 
about $5,000 in best section. Mills have their 
own village. All employees own their homes, 
furnished by mills, and at small rentals. 


Retail Shopping Section: 5 blocks on Main St., 
4 blocks on Court House Square, 2 blocks on 
Bull St., 2 blocks on Hines St., 2 blocks on 
Railroad St., and three small suburban business 
sections inside city limits. 

Trading Area: About twenty miles in all di- 
rections. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; dry goods, 
1; Miscellaneous lines, 1 drugs. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen: 
cies, 10; commercial auto, agencies, 3; auto 
mobile accessories, 3; automobile tire agencies 
3; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 12; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 16; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 2: 
druggists, 9; dry goods, 12; department stores 
4; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 6 
furniture, 5; garages (public), 4; grocers, 101: 
hardware, 5; jewelry, 4; meat markets, inc, il 
grocers; men’s furnishings, 8; men’s clothing 
8; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 4; opticians 
2; photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 2; res 
taurants (including hotels), 6; shoes, 2; sport 
ing goods, 1; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 3 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 20) 
(dentists, 7); gas, artificial; current, alternat 
ing; number of automobile registrations,. 1,70 
(approx.); water, soft. — : 


Re- 


MACON, GA. 


(Bibb County) 


1920 Population, 52,995, 

City and Suburban Estimate, 65,000; 800,00 
within radius of 60 miles. 

Native Whites, 29,898; Negroes, 23,093; For 
eign Born, 698. G 


Schools: Public Grade, 49; High, 2; Numbe 
of Pupils, 15,000. ae 
Churches: Baptist, 17; Christian Science, 1 


Episcopal, 4; Hebrew, 2; Methodist, 17; Presby 
terian, 5; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous 
Adventist, Christian, Free Methodist, Lutheran 


Banks: National, 4; State, 3; Private, 1 
Total Resources, $28,077,668.38; Savings Banl 
Deposits Total, $6,000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3 
Municipal Auditorium, 1. 


Location: Macon, the county seat of Bibi 
County, is located, six miles from the geographi 
eal center of Georgia, on Ocmulgee River, on th 
Dixie, the National, and the Transcontinenta 
Highways. 14,000 miles of railroad direct 
tributary to Macon. Served by Central o 
Georgia, Georgia, Southern & Florida, Southern 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah, and Georgia Rail 
roads. Handsome, well-equipped station. 


Principal Industries: Textiles, brick, lumbe1 
sash, doors and blinds, vegetable oils, engine 
and boilers, fertilizers, overalls, furniture, cotto 
duck, ice, bread, cake, pastry, confections, yar 
and twine, knit goods, cottonseed cake an 
meal, agricultural implements, wagon drays 
automobile bodies, saw mills, flour boxes 
crates, toilet articles and medicines. 167 im 
dustries manufacture 508 different products, © 


Manufacturing Establishments: 167. Leadin 
firms: Case-Fowler Lumber Co., Bibb Mfg. Oo. 
Willingham Cotton Mills, Adams Cottgn Mills 
Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., J. 8. Sehe 
field's Sons Co., Royster Guano Co., Standar 
Brick Co., Cherokee Brick Co., Southern Cotto 
Oil Co., Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., Atlantie Ice ¢ 
Coal Co., Manchester Mfg. Co., Massee-Felto 
Lumber Co., Jeffreys-McHlrath Mfg. Co., Maco 
Lumber & Mfg. Co. ‘Total value of yearly out 
put of factories estimated at $65,000,000. ‘ 


ji 
Special Information: Railroad center for fiV 
railroads. $3,000,000 railroad shops of Centra 
of Georgia Railroad located here. Wholesal 
distribution center for the state. New $500,00 
county court house. New $600,000 City And 
torium. New $500,000 Boys’ High School. — 
cently passed $600,000 municipal bonds fe 


athletic stadium, paving, new bridge over rive) 


sewers and fire house apparatus. Location 0 
Wesleyan College for Women. Mercer Unive 
sity, Baptist Men’s School. A 


Residential Features: A city of homes. N 
tenements, few apartments. Many valuabl 
homes of colonial design in the residentis 
section, og 


Retail Shopping Section: Cherry St. is © 
tail shopping section, four blocks. Poplar an 
Mulberry Sts., parallel with same number ¢ 
blocks. Retail district rapidly extending to th 


southwest. : 


Trading Area: Extends 60 miles. Bus ser 
and railroads, but private conveyances 
often bring the shoppers to the city. 


GEORGIA (Cont’d) 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 14; meats, 6; 
| hardware, 1; dry goods, 3; Miscellaneous lines, 
| produce, 7. 
' Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
| vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 19; automobile accessories, 8; automobile 

tire agencies, 9; bakers, 5; cigar stores and 
' stands (including hotels), 5; delicatessen, 3; 
‘dressmakers, 12; druggists, 40; dry goods, 18 
_ department stores, 8 (ine. dry goods) ; electrical 
supplies, 7; florists, 3; furniture, 19; furriers, 
2; garages (public), 27; grocers, 200; hardware, 
6; jewelry, 7; meat markets, 36; men’s furnish- 
ings, 3; men’s clothing, 11; merchant tailors, 
1; milliners, 6; opticians, 4; photographers, 4; 


21,000 bales of cotton, 1,000,000 bushels of corn, 
1,000 tons of peanuts. In the heart of the 
sugar-cane belt, pecan, and velvet bean region. 

Residential Features: Ninety-eight per cent 
live in one-family houses, and 60% own their 
homes. Attractive social, religious, and educa- 
tional advantages, 

Retail Shopping Section; Centers around pub- 
lie square, extending one block in each direc- 
tion. Several neighborhood groceries. 

Trading Area: 20-25 miles in each direction. 
Population of this territory is 100,000. Fine 
roads lead into every adjoining county, Moultrie, 
having an advantage over neighboring cities in 
point of size, the character of the stores, and 
the general activities in going after trade brings 
custom from a wide area, 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; hardware, 1; 
dry goods, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 


Bditorint Publisher for November 20, 1926 


Principal Industries: Stove foundries, hosiery 
mills, furniture factories, cotton mills, agricul- 
tural implements (including scales), scrapers, 
trucks and plows, men’s clothing, cottonseed oil 
products, lumber and allied products. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 61. Leading 
firms: The Fairbanks Co., Massachusetts Mills, 
Anchor Duck Mills, Towers-Sullivan Co., Rome 
Furniture Co., Hauks Stove and Range Co., 
Eagle Stove Works and Southern Co-operative 
Foundry. Total value of yearly output of fac- 
tories estimated at approximately $17,000,000. 

Special Information: Rome is located in the 
heart of the mineral section of the South, and 
also the richest agricultural section of the state. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses, two apartment houses. The lead- 
ing industries furnish small houses near the 
mills for their employees. 


Retail Shopping Section: Practically al] busi- 
ness houses are on Broad Street between First 
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Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 7; 
Vaudeyille, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
1. Total number of seats, 14,683. 


Location: Savannah is the largest and most 
important seaport on the South Atlantic, and 
the second city in Georgia. It lies in a 
geographically strategic position for receiving 
and distributing of all kinds of products 
economically to all parts of the world. It is 
served by five great railway systems, viz., Oen- 
tral of Georgia, Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard 
Air Line, Southern and Savannah and Atlanta, 
making a most complete network of transporta- 
tion through the states of North Oarolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and 
Tennessee, with mileage, including their short 
line connections, in excess of 32,000, and serv- 
ing in these states a population of 13,300,000, 
with bank deposits of $1,800,000,000, and farm 
products valued at $1,700,000,000. In addition to 
her rail connections, Savannah has direct steam- 


ship service with Boston, New York, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Miami, New Orleans, 
and all principal ports on the Pacific Coast, It 
has also regular and direct sailings between most 


pianos (and miscellaneous eee ahaa vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
2; radio eepp lice dence 9 Seceles eocnt cies 10; automobile accessories, 4; automobile 
taurants (including hotels), 33; § shed 9 tire agencies, 10; bakers, 1; cigar stores and 


Avenue and Sixth Avenue. Garages, repair 
shops, etc., on Hast First St. West, east, north, 
and south. Rome has very small business sec- 


ing goods, 1; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 2. | 3 A i A ergy ta _ 
c ee ‘ Ghotal aes seoscctpncts Gn- tions, consisting of about 6 stores each. of the foreign ports of the world. These lines 
druggists 4; dry Seow ls 10: department Oren Trading Area: Covers a radius of about 25 maintain agencies at Savannah which are 
MOULTRIE, GA. 7 electrical supplies 2: florists, 1; fruits, 10; mailes: tate ay capped: to handle. all, details per. 

3 furniture, 2; garages (public), 10; grocers, 13 Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 6; meats, 1; cotnine EO DEDONE ae export caredes. 
(Colquitt County) (chain, 2); hardware, 4; jewelry, 2; meat mar- fruits, 2; hardware, 1; dry goods, 1. Principal Industries: Shipping, lumber, nana} 
eotton see 


stores, rosin, turpentine, cotton, 


kets, 8; men’s furnishings, 2; men’s clothing, : E : 
oil products, sugar refining, sails and awnings, 


: Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
1920 Population, 6,789. 3; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 3; opticians, 


vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 


City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. Most 4: photographers, 1; radio Supplies, 1; restau- cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- igars, soda, soft drinks, bags and bagging, pea- 
important cities and towns in this area are: yants (including hotels), 5; Shoes, 1; sporting bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, DUts, flour, brooms, fertilizer, fisheries. iron 
Doreun (pop. 1,200); Pavo (1,000); Norman googs, 2: stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 5, 10; bakers, 2; “cigar stores and stands (in.  ‘oUndries, overalls, matches, mattresses, paints 
“Park (600); Omega (500). : Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 10); cluding hotels), 8; confectioners (including ‘Steel products. 
| _ Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 25%; English (qontists, 4); (osteopaths, 1); electric current, Hotel stands), 12; dressmakers, 20; druggists, Manufacturing Establishments: 194, Leading 
| Reading, 100%; Families, 1,300. alternating; number of wired houses, 1,000; ‘: dry goods, 11; department stores, 2; elee- firms: Savannah Cottonseed Oil Refinery, Sayan- 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Number of water, soft. trical supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 14; furni- nah Sugar Refining Corp., South Atlantic Casket 
| Ms OTE at ae : ture, 5; garages (public), 5; grocers, 75; hard- Co., Diamond Match Factory, Southern Fertilizer 
| Pupils, 1,700. i ware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 9; men’s & Chemical Co. Total value of yearly output 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, ROME, GA. furnishing, 7; men’s clothing, 7; merchant of factories estimated at $110,000,000. 

2; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 1. f tailors, 2; milliners, 3; opticians, 2; photog- Special Information: Savannah’s location and 
Total Re- raphers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical  pajj facilities, together with its wonderful 


(Floyd County) 


1920 Population, 13,252. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000. 2; Stationers, 2; 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; 
‘sources, $3,500,000; Total Deposits (all banks) 
| $2,750,000. 


2; restaurants 
sporting goods. 
10, 


instruments), 2; radio supplies, 
(including hotels), 8; shoes, 2; 
women’s apparel, 


climate makes it an ideal center for manufacture 
and distribution to inland points. The Ocean 


Moving Pictures, 2. Total number Steamship Co. operates both passenger and 


Theatres: ee A i 
fof seats, 750. Native Whites, 70%; Negroes, 28%; Foreign ake oy Uae Yor, ae eo ee eben 
| Location: In Southwest Georgia, on A. B. & Born, 2%; ipa Sige p 30%; English SAVANNAH, GA. between Savannah and Boston. The abippine 
A., Georgia Northern, and Georgia, Florida & Beading, pid Ta lerecr aS 280 season lasts the year round. Savannah has 
|Alabama Rys. Independent bus lines. Schools: Publie Grade, 6; High, 1. Number (Chatham County) large naval stores and claims to be the largest 
| Principal Industries: Cotton mills, packing ©! Pupils, 2,644. 1920 Population, 93,252 cotton port on the Atlantic coast. 
|house mattresses, overalls, barrel factory, can- Churches: Baptist, 10; Christian Science, 1; $9 ay tisha ae wi he Residential Features: Savannah is noted for 
‘ning factory, lumber mills, auto specialties, Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 10; Presby- City and Suburban Estimate, 116,000 (Board jt, peautiful squares and streets and is often 
creamery. terian, 2; Roman Catholic, 1. of Trade). referred to as the ‘‘Forest City.’’ Savannah has 
| turing Establishments: 12. Leading Banks: National, 3; State, 1; Tota] Resources, _ Native Whites, 40,826; Negroes, 39,179; For- a large area of parks and squares. In addition 
eee ee Moultrie Cotton Mills, River- $9,000,000. eign Born, 3,247; Industrial Workers, 13,000; to the nearness of Tybee Beach. numerous 
jside Mfg. Co., White Canning Co. Total value Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2: Families, 20,000. watering places on Savannah s network _of 
of yearly output of factories estimated at vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), Schools: Public Grade, 14; High, 1; Junior Waterways are easily accessible. Its exclusive 

residential sections, Chatham, Crescent ond 


High, 3; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 18,000. 
Churches: Baptist, 7; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 5; Hebrew, 3; Methodist. 7; Presby- 
terian, 3; Roman Catholic, 7; Miscellanecons, 9. 
Banks: State, 16; Total Resources (approx.), 
$100,000,000; Combined Bank Debits ‘Total, 
$880,000,000 annually. 


Total number of seats, 2,500. 


Location: Half way between Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and Atlanta, Ga., on Cincinnati division 
of Southern Ry., Central of Ga., and N. 0. & 
St. L. Rys. At the head of Coosa River. Bus 
and coach lines to all surrounding towns and 
cities. 


$30,000,000. 1 

Special Information: Moultrie is located in a 
{prosperous farming section. Heavy producing 
‘eotton county. Rapidly developing live stock 
business, with special attention to dairy products 
and poultry raising. County shipped 1,800 cars 
jof watermelons in 1926; 1,000;000 lbs. of tobacco, 


Ardsley Park, boast many handsome and pic- 
turesque residences, 

Retail Shopping Section: Savannah’s retail 
district extends for one mile on Broughton 
Street, diverging at either side of the central 
page 50 


Continued on 


GEORGIA CONDITIONS 
BEST IN FORTY YEARS 


Mills B. Lane, President of the Citizens & Southern Bank, the largest 
in the Southeast, says: 


“Georgia is in the saddle.” 


Mr. Lane recently made an automobile trip over Georgia for the purpose 
of making an analysis. He found good crops, a marked tendency to produc- 
tion rather than mere acreage, plenty of money in circulation, increased con- 
fidence and prosperity everywhere. The newspaper interviews he gave out 
have attracted much attention. 

Not in forty years have conditions been so favorable for your advertis- 
ing campaign in the Southeast. The Savannah Morning News is first in 
reader confidence, circulation and volume of advertising in this section—it 
is the dominant publication of Southern Georgia. 


Sapannah Morning News. 


SAVANNAH FACTS 


Population (Board of Trade) estimate 
100,000. 
City growing at rate of 28%. 
Retail trade area of 75 miles with 
population of 350,000. 
Has approximately 183 
plants. 

Has only sugar refinery between Bal- 
timore and New Orleans. 

Has one of the largest cotton seed oil 
refineries in the country. 

Is the largest cotton port on Atlantic 
Coast. 

Has second largest complete fertilizer 
plant in United States. 

Has eight modern cotton compresses 
—-storage capacity, 1,000,000 bales. 


Has largest bank in Southeast. 


industrial 


THE DOMINANT NEWSPAPER OF SAVANNAH AND SOUTHERN 
GEORGIA. FIRST IN READER CONFIDENCE, FIRST IN CIR- 
CULATION AND FIRST IN VOLUME OF ADVERTISING. THIS 
MEDIUM IS ESSENTIAL TO YOUR SOUTHERN CAMPAIGN. 


National Advertising Representatives 


GEORGE M. KOHN 


CHARLES H. EDDY COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GA. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


Editor & Putlisker for November 20, as ees! 
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Savannah (cont’d) 


thoroughfare of the city on Bull St. Cross 
streets on either side of Bull and Broughton 
Streets contain retail stores. Numerous sfores 
and specialty shops are located in the outlying 
districts and cater to a thriving neighborhood 
trade. 

Trading Area: The trading area ot Savannah 
extends over a radius of 75 miles, and contains 
a population of 350,000. Chatham County alone, 
of which Savannah is the seat, contains 121 
miles of paved roads, reaching to county lines. 
‘The million dollar road to Tybee Beach, and 
the bridge over the Savannah River petween 
Savannah and South Carolina are vital additions 
to the strength and area of her trading poten- 
tialities. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 19; meats, 7; 
fruits, 14; hardware, 3; dry goods, 6, 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial] auto. agencies, 9; auto- 
mobile accessories, 18; automobile fire agen- 
cies, 20; bakers, 25; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 26; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 10; delicatessen, 5; dressmakers, 
5; druggists, 65; dry goods, 48; department 
stores, 2; electrical supplies, 10; florists, 4; 
fruits, 102; furniture, 25; garages (public), 30; 
grocers, 895; hardware, 11; jewelry, 25; meat 
markets, 56; men’s furnishings, 20; merchant 
tailors, 10; milliners, 18; opticians, 5; photogra- 
phers, 7; pianos (and miscellaneous musical in- 
struments), 5; radio supplies, 7; restaurants 
(including hotels), 90; shoes, 26; sporting 
goods, 5; stationers, 8; women’s apparel, 19. 

See announcement page 49 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 
(Thomas County) 
1920 Population, §,196; 1925 (special federal 
census) 10,301. 


City and Suburban Estimate, Most 


12,000. 


important cities and towns in this area are: 
Albany, Moultrie, Pelham, Camilla, Quitman, 
Valdosta, Monticello, Fla., Tallahassee, Fla. 

Native Whites, 46%; Negroes, 53%; Foreign 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 15%; English 
Reading, (Est.) 75%} (Remaining 25%, 
largely negroes without education) ; Families, 
2,000 (approx.). 

Schools: Public Grade, white, 2; colored, 1; 


High, white, 1; colored, 1; Junior High, white, 
1: colored, 1; Number of Pupils (all schools) 
2,000 (approx.); also Plunkett School (for boys), 
and Vashti School (for girls). 


Churches: Baptist, white, 2; Christian Science, 
1; Bpiseopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 1; Pres- 
byterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1. Also. 15 
Colored Churehes of various denominations. 

Banks: National 1; State, 3; Savings (all 
4 have Savings departments). Capital, Surplus 
and Undivided Profits (all banks) $604,803.22; 
Total Deposits (all banks) $3,113,000; Total 
Resources (all. banks) over $4,000,000; Total 
Savings Banks Deposits, $1,249,306.45.  Aver- 
age Monthly Total Retail Sales (all lines) 
$3,000,000, monthly estimate. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.) 4; Total num- 
ber of seats, 1,000 (all small). 


Location: On Atlantic Coast Line R. R., and 
Atlanta, Birmingham and Atlantic R.R. Thom- 
asville is located in southwestern part of the 
state, 231 miles south of Atlanta, ‘200 miles 
west of Savannah, and 386 miles north of Tal- 
lahassee. To nearest large city, 2 hours by rail- 
road; and 2 hours by automobile. 


Principal Industries: Planing mills, box and 
erate factories, machine shops and ‘foundry, 
conerete pipe manufacturing. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 30. Leading 
firms: Thomasville Variety Works, McCollum 
Lumber Oo., W. BE. Beyerly, Kirby Planing Mill 
Co., Georgia Crate & Bkt. Co., Champion Box 
Co., Thomasville Iron Works, Flowers’ Ice 
Cream and Baking Co., Concrete Pipe and Sup- 
ply Co., Dillon Candy Factory. 

Special Information: Thomasville enjoys a 
large tourist trade and is a well-known winter 
resort. There are 25 large estates of wealthy 
families located here. 


Residential Features: 
2,000 houses in 
modern cost 
hotels. 


Retail Shopping Section: On Broad Street, 
3 blocks; Jackson Street, 5 blocks, Also a large 
number of small stores scattered in residence 
sections and suburbs. 


Trading Area: From 30 to 40 miles in extent. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; fruits, 5; 
1 candy manufacturer. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10 (representing 15 different makes of 
ears); commercial auto. agencies, 5 (included 
in passenger agencies); automobile accessories, 
16; automobile tire agencies, 20; bakers, 1; ci- 
gar stores and stands (including hotels), 30; 
confectioners (including hotel stands), 3; drug- 
gists, 7; dry goods, 20; department stores, 3; 
electrical supplies, 4; florists, 1; fruits, 2; 
furniture, 5; furriers, 3; garages (public), 12; 
grocers, 50 (chain, 2); hardware, 6; jewelry, 2; 
meat markets, 15; men’s furnishings, 12; men’s 
clothing, 12; merchant tailors, 1; milliners, 4; 
opticians, 2; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 12; 
shoes, 16; sporting goods, 7; stationers, 1; wo- 
men’s apparel, 4 large, also several small dry 
goods stores, 


There are approximately 
the town, most of these of 
and 6 apartment houses and 5 


Average temperature, 
pleasant months, Apr., 
(medical, 20); (dentists, 
electric current, alternat- 
900; number of 
water, medium 


Miscellaneous Data: 
67.1 degrees; most 
May, June. Doctors 
5); (osteopaths, 1); 
ing; number of wired houses, 
automobile registrations, 1,250, 
hard. 


TIFTON, GA. 


(Tift County) 
1920 Population, 3,005. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 5,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Adel (pop. 2,250); Ashburn (2,250); Ocilla 
(2,250). 


Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 
Born, 1%; Industria] Workers, 
Reading, 99%; Families, 601. 


Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 1; Agricul- 
tural High, 1. South Georgia Agricultura] and 
Mechanical College owned and operated by State 
of Georgia. Number of Pupils, 1,500. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; (missionary); Episcopal, 
1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Miscellaneous, 
Primitive Baptist, 1; Wesleyan Methodist, 1. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1. Capital. Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits’ (all banks), $561,- 
371.35; Total Deposits (all banks), $1,431,- 
138.06; Total Resources (all banks), $2,290,- 
159.60; Savings Banks Deposits, $608,031.80. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 4, Total number of seats, 
2,000. 


Location: 


Foreign 
English 


24% ; 
25%; 


In central part of south Georgia, in 


Tift County. Served by Southern Railway 
System, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, and At- 
lanta, Birmingham and Atlantic Ry. On Na- 


tional Highway, most travelled route from North 
to Florida, Excellent highways north and south, 
east and west, northeast and southwest. Bus 
service in three directions, twice daily. 


Principal Industries: Agriculture, cotton mills, 
fertilizer factory, cottonseed oi] mill, stemmery 
and redrying tobacco plant, lumber mill, plan- 
ing mill, Hydroelectric power available. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Imperial Tobacco ©o., Ltd., Tifton Cotton Mills, 
Planter’s Cotton Oil Co., International Agricul- 
tural Chemical Corp., Goodman-Golden Lumber 
Oo. ‘Total value of yearly output of factories 
estimated at $17,500,000. 


Special Information: Railroad facilities un- 
excelled. All roads have outlet to Atlantic ports. 
Agricultural section richly productive. Dairying, 
poultry, and stock raising being increased, as 
well as cotton, staple products, melons, ete. 
Leading shipping point for cabbage, tomato and 
potato plants. Railroad facilities and highways 
make Tifton an ideal location for wholesale and 
jobbing houses (six hera now) and headquarters 
for traveling representatives. Clean, moral city 
and plenty of houses to be had at reasonable 
rent. Hydroelectric power. Home of Georgia 
Coastal Plain. Experiment Station, owned and 
operated by State of Georgia, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture co-operating in tobacco experiments. 


Residentia] Features: Principally one- and 
two-family houses, no large apartment houses. 
Private homes predominate; many attractive 
homes. Gity clean, sanitary, excellent water; 
high moral standing. There are two negro 
suburbs south of town. No negroes own property 
in city, but operate stores located in restricted 
territory. Cotton mill employees have neat cot- 
tages in yillage owned by mill. Alsa tivo 
white suburbs in north part of town, 

Retail Shopping Section: Three blocks on 
Main St., two blocks on Love Ave., one block 
on Railroad St. (These streets run north and 
south.) Two blocks on Second St., two blocks 
on First St., two blocks on Third St, (These 
streets run east and west), crossing Love, and 
Main Sts. There are a few grocery stores not 
in this district. 


Trading Area: 
east, south and west. 


Extends twenty miles north, 
In addition to trade from 
Tift County, local merchants draw trade from 
sections of Berrien, Cook, Colquitt, Worth, 
Turner and Irwin counties, adjoining Tift. 

Wholesala Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 1; 
fruits, 1; dry goods, 1; Miscellaneous lines, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; commercial auto. agencies, 1; auto- 
mobile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers. 1: cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels). 7; dressmakers, 4; druggists. 5; 
dry goods, 12; department stores, 5 (chain, 3); 
electrical supplies, 2; florists, 4; fruits, 1; fur- 
niture, 3; garages (public), 5; grocers, 17 
(chain, 2); hardware, 3; jewelry, 1; meat mar- 
kets, 5; men’s furnishings, 2; men’s clothing, 
1; merchant tailors, 1; milliners, 2; opticians, 
1; photographers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 1; res- 
taurants (ineluding hotels), 5. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 7); 
(dentists, 4), (osteopaths, 1); street car serv- 
ice; electric current, alternating and direct; 
number of wired houses, 450; water. hard. 


WAYCROSS, GA. 


(Ware County) 


1920 Population, 18,068. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 28,000. 
Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 24%; Foreign 


Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 50%; English 
Reading, 100%. 
Schools: Public Grade, 8: High, 2; Junior 


132 tons, 


eT eI Se ee ee Ee LIN IAS Todt ORY, 


High, 1; Junior College, 1; Number of Pupils, 


5,500, 
Churches: Baptist, 8; Episcopal, 2; Method- 
ist, 9; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; 


Christian, 1; United Brethren, 1. 
Banks: National, 1; State, 1, 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2. 
of seats, 1,100, 

Location: Served by the Atlantic Coast Line, 
Atlanta, Birmingham and Atlantic Railways. 
Also Waycross & Western R.R., and Waycross 
& Southern R.R. short lines. A. L. shops 
located here, Over 55 passenger trains daily. 
Transfer point for Florida shipments. To near- 
est large city, by railroad, 2% hours; by auto, 
3 hours. 


Principal Industries: Railroad shops, lumber 
mills, turpentine stills, ice cream factory, candy 
factory, large beehive factory. 


Special Information: Waycross is now de- 
yeloping its agricultural possibilities. It is in the 
eenter of the Georgia tobacco belt, and within 
9 miles of the largest tobacco market in 
Georgia. 

Residential Features: Mainly private homes 
between $1,500 and $10,000 in value. Three 
paved residential streets. All have sidewalks, 
and many more are now being curbed and paved. 


Retail Shopping Section: Plant Ave., 4 blocks; 
Albany Ave.,,3 blocks; Isabella St.. & blocks; 
Lott St., 2 blocks; Mary St., 4 blocks; Pendle- 
ton St., 3 blocks; Frances St., 2 blocks. Smaller 
community retai] centers. 


Trading Area: Ranges to 50 miles, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4: 
fruits, 1, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 3; automobile tire agencies, 7; 
bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 11; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 2; druggists, 7; dry goods, 9; depart- 
ment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 
2; fruits, 1; furniture, 6; furriers, 1; garages 
(public), 12; grocers, 12 (chain, 2); hardware, 
4; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 10; men’s furnish- 
ings, 3; men’s clothing, 5; merchant tailors. 1; 
milliners, 3; opticians, 2; photographers, 1; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
2- radio supplies, 1; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 6; shoes, 12; sporting goods, 4;  sta- 
tioners, 1; women’s apparel, 12. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 68 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelye months, 48; most pleasant months, Oct., 
Noy., Dec., April, May. Doctors (medical, 12), 
(dentists, 8). (osteopaths, 1); gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating; water, hard. 


Total number 


meats, 1; 


Standard Surveys 
of 


HAWAII 


HILO 


Territory of Hawaii 
(Hawaii Island and County) 
1920 Population, 10,431 (1926 est. 12,200). 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 3,658. 


Churches: 
tional, 1; 
Miscellaneous, 19, 


Banks: Commercial and Savings, 2; Total 
Resources, $50,975,095.19; Bank Deposits Total 
$43,152,735.46. 


Science, 1; Congrega- 
Roman Catholic, 1; 


Christian 
Episcopal, 1; 


Theatres: ‘Moving Pictures, 5; Total number 
of seats, 2,785; Miscellaneous; Armory Audi- 
torium, 1; Fraternal Halls, 5; Church Social 
Halls, 3;—all suitable for entertainments. 


Total number of seats, 3,300. 


Location: Island of Hawaii terminal of the 
Hawaii Consolidated Railway, Ltd. Regular 
port of call for steamers of the Matson Navi- 


gation Co., between San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle, and Honolulu, Inter-Island Steam 
Navigation Co., Ltd., between Hilo, Honolulu, 


and ports of other Islands. Los Angeles Steam- 
ship Co., between Hilo, Honolulu, Kahului and 
Los Angeles. Nearest larger city is Honolulu, 
14 hours distant by steamer. 


Principal Industries: pineapples, cof- 


fee, cattle-raising. 


Sugar, 


Special Information; Hilo is the gateway to 
the famous Hawaii National Park, wherein is 
situated the Voleano of Kilauea. This volcano 
is at an elevation of 4,000 ft. wi htan equable 
temperature ranging between 70 degrees (uver- 
age) for the day and 55 degrees (average) 
for the night, and with but three degrees differ- 
ence between June and December. Over 65,000 
persons visited the Kilauea Volcano section dur- 
ing 1925, all of whom passed through Hilo. 
During 1925, 148 vessels with a ‘gross tonnage 
of 1,047,471 visited Hilo Harbor, excluding the 
Inter-Island steamers, Included in the grand 
total were 4 ‘‘Round-the-World” steamers of 
18,336 tons, 20,175 tons, 20,277 tons, and 27,- 
respectively, all finding ample faci- 
lities in Hilo Harbor. There were also about 
200 ships of the U. S. Fleet at various times 
during the Pacific maneuvers, none of which 
is included in the tonnage here given. 


Residential Features: Hilo is admirably sit- 


dard Surveys 


* completed, 


and HAWAII Newspaper Markets in Stan | 


uated on the slope of the Mountain of Mauna 
Loa, where the land comes down to the sea on 2 
gentle gradient. A portion of the town lies 
across the Wailuku River, which is the divid 
ing line between the Mauna Loa, and _ the 
Mauna Kea Mountains. Facilities for resi 
dences are practically unlimited. To the nortl 
of the center of the City, and across the 
Wailuku River which is spanned by two com 
modious traffic bridges and one steel three 
span railroad bridge, is the Puueo District i 
which there are 163 dwelling houses which in 
clude many small cottages besides also consti 
tuting one of the better residence sections 
Slightly west of the Federal Building, lyin: 
in the Wailuku River, is Reed’s Island, an 
other pretentious site, where there are 12 com 
modious residences. Within portions of the bus 
iness district, and over a considerable area ad 
jacent, there are 841 dwellings of variou: 
types, including many fine homes with beauti 
ful lawns and gardens; and others of a les! 
pretentious style but sanitary in every respect 
To the east and across Wailoa River is thi 
Waiakea section where there are 165 dwell 
ings, including some fine residences in thi 
Reed’s Bay region; a number of railway of 
ficials’ and employees’ homes, and also man; 
small cottages of modest type. Here, and ij 
the business district, are congested quarter 
where there are many tenements, and othe 
composite Gwelling-places not included in thi 
enumeration. Inland, to the south of Waiake: 
is ‘‘Waiakea Houselots,’? where there are 14 
individual family dwellings, all having half 
acre, or larger lots, mostly with attractiv 
gardens. In a section of government lands re 
cently opened for homesteading purposes, with 
in the city’ limits and west of the Waiake 
Houselots, there are now 51 dwellings newl, 
or in course of construction. Be 
yond this section, and extending nearly tw 
miles beyond the city limits but forming an in 
tegral part, of the community, are approximatel 
200 dwellings. There is also within the cit 
limits a plantation camp with 89 laborers 
cottages—mostly two-family houses. Excludin, 


these, there is a total of more than 1,50 
single and duplex apartment houses in, an 
contiguous to the city; There is also a ‘He 


waiian Rehabilitation’’. home-district, wit 
about 84 families owning house lots on whic 
many have their small: homes. The ponecot 
does not include the numerous boarding house: 
nor the hotels in the city. 


: 
Retail Shopping Section: The bulk of Hilo’ 
retail business is carried on in ten block: 
bounded on the east by the water-front, on th 
west to Keawe Street, on the north by Shipma 
Street and on thé south by Ponohawai Street 
Kamehameha Street and Waiauenue Street ar 
the two most important streets from the busing 
standpoint, for the former contains most of 


and the latter has two of the largest wholesa 


Kapoho and Kaueleau, in the Puna District, a 
33 miles to Paauilo in the Hamakua Distr 
Sugar from twelve of the plantations is brous 
into Hilo by rail, aggregating 168,060 tons 
1925 (or 60% of the gross total for the 
land). Plans are under consideration for the e 
tension of this railroad about eight miles in 
Hamakua District, to provide for the hauling « 
an additional 20,000 tons of sugar. Telepho: 
communication to all points on the Island 
available, providing for prompt placing of ord 
in Hilo, which can be filled by adequate m 
or freight service, rail, or automobile. 5 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, ¢ 
fruits, 1; hardware, 2; dry goods, 2. y 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally 
vertised Products; Passenger automobile ag 
cies, 13; commercial auto. agencies, 14; a 
mobile accessories, 17; automobile tire ag 
cies, 17; bakers, 4; total cigar stores and sta 
(including hotels), 40; confectioners (includ 
hotel stands), 40; dressmakers, 11; druggi 
4; dry goods, 20; electrical supplies, 4; 
ists, 3; fruits, 3; furniture, 6; garages (pu 
lic), 17; grocers, 10; hardware, 49; jewelry, 
meat markets, 10; men’s furnishings, 20; men 
clothing, 12; merchant tailors, 8; milliners, | 
opticians, 3; photographers, 10; pianos (aD 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 25 a 
supplies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 
shoes, 20; sporting goods, 8; stationers, | 
women’s apparel, 20. “ ; 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, | 
degrees; average number of rainy days for ye 
141; most pleasant months, all months pl 
ant. Doctors (medical, 12); (dentists, 
street car service; gas, artificial; electric © 
rent, alternating; number of wired houses, © 
200; water, soft. : 


HONOLULU, HAWAII — 


(Oahu Island and County) oe 


1920 Population, 83,327 (Does not inclu 
Army and Navy, 14,000; seafaring, 500; 
tourists), estimated for 1926 at 104,300). 


City and Suburban: Ustimated total popu 
tion for Territory, from Board of Health 
port, 1926, 328,444, The Governor’s Repor 
1925 lists 202,165 as American citizens, aI 
the 129,901 Japanese, 70,860 as Ame 
citizens. e Pete eae fe 
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Surveys of Newspaper Markets of HAWAII and IDAHO 
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Honolulu and Territory, 1926 


Number Per Cent 
Anglo-Saxon ...... sea. 36,133 -11001 
Hawaiian-Saxon secs §21,004 -06410 
Part. Hawaiian .........7 23,436 -07136 
PADADESE. Beh oF Le, eek 129,901 .89551 
Chinese .....:. Bi gielscata yaks ve) SO ATL AOT646 
Portuguese . ........5 ia 27,870 -O8486 
Korean S Meisinir ie eleisce aeelaciare 6,078 .01851 
BRS Inebir, cae a eek +. 50/145 -15268 
Porto” Rican vs os ye 6,504 .01980 
10) 22 ea Pease tes 1,791 00545 
SORBET S ar ele: se erro 421 -00126 
ALOTE ND RNRSs AR veeess 328,444 100. 
Schools: Public Grade, Honolulu 2¢; Ter- 
titory, 176; High, Hon., 1; Terr., 3; Junior 
High, 1; Normal; Private 4 or 5; Japanese 


Lang. Schools, 23; Terr., 145 including Hon.; 
Parochial; Terr., 64. Number of Pupils, Hon., 
20,670; Terr., 55,044; Private Schools, 65; num- 
ber of Pupils, 9,872. 


Churches: Christian Science, 
Episcopal, Honolulu, 11; 
dist, Hon., 6; Terr,, 
8;. Terr., 
156. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 26; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $4,100,- 
000; Total Deposits (all banks, $67,851,393.05; 
Total Resources (all banks), $81,078,955.78; 
Total Savings Banks Deposits (all banks) ,$21,- 
708,371.75, 


Theatres: Legitimate, 
Honolulu, 19; Territory, 90; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.) Private, 2. Total number 
of seats, Hon., 5,000; Terr., 35,000. 


Location: In the midst of the North Pacific 
Ocean, so situated as to be known as the ‘‘Cross- 
Roads of the Pacific.’’ Served by two S.S. lines 
from the Pacific Coast, and five transpacific 
steamship lines, which stop at Honolulu, both to 
and from the Orient. In constant touch will all 
the world by radio and cable. Inter-island 
steamship communication between Honolulu, 
Hilo (Island of Hawaii, population, 12,200) and 
all ports of other islands, By steamship to San 
Francisco, Calif, 144 hours. 


Principal Industries: Sugar, pineapples, cof- 
fee, bananas, iron foundries and machine shops, 
sugar mill machinery, car building, “shipbuild- 
ing, automobile hodies and- wagons, awnings, 
tent and sailmaking, crackers and biscuits, 
Storage batteries, furniture, candy, ice eream, 
_barness and saddlery, cotton factory, macaroni, 
bottling and soft-drink manufacturing, print- 
ing and bookbinding, photoengraving, lithogranh- 
ing. Marked sources of revenue to Honolulu 
merchants are tourists, and expenditures of 
Army and Navy, which amount to over $1,000,- 
900. a month in Honolulu. 


Honolulu, 1; 
Territory, 12; Metho- 
25; Roman Catholic, Hon., 
74; Miscellaneous, Hon., 23: Terr., 


1; Moving Pictures, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 
lulu and Territory has 
Pineapple canneries, 
American Can Co., 


110. Hono- 
57 sugar mills and 13 
Leading firms: The 
Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Ewa Plantation, Hawaiian Pineap- 
ple Co., California Packing Corp., and Libby, 
McNeill & Libby are the largest sugar and pine- 
apple companies, Bxports: Total pineapple pack 
of Hawaiian Pineapple Co. (1925) 2,856,698 cases: 
Total pineapple pack (1925, all sources) 8,- 
728,580 cases; Total output of raw sugar (1925) 
776,072 short tons; Total raw sugar crop (1926, 
estimated) 756,600 short tons; Total value of 
exports (1925) $102,016,882. Imports: Total 
value of imports from U. S. A. (June 30, 1925) 
$73,021,929; Total value of imports (June 30, 
1925, all countries) $82,679,058; Favorable trade 
balance (June 30, 1925) $19,337,824. 


Special Information: Honolulu is the political, 
_ business and financial capital of the Territory, 
and the only large city. Head offices of all 
big business are located here. Connected with 
other islands by Inter-Island Steamship Co.’s 
service of from two to five steamers per week. 

. Communication by Inter-island wireless, 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
houses. Tenement section rapidly being rebuilt 
to single family houses, Residential districts 
seven in number, lying in valleys and on heights 
from two to five miles from business district. 
Excellent residential location because of equable 
climate the year round, seldom hotter than 87 
degrees, nor colder than 62 degrees. Wxcellent 
sea bathing the year round; average tempera- 
ture of water, 75.5 degrees. 


Retail Shopping Section: 
sharply into oriental and ‘thaole’’ 
tions by Nuuanu Stref, Oriental section ex- 
tends 9 blocks north along King Street, which 
is at right angle to Nuuanu; 4 blocks along 
Hotel, and Pauahi Streets, and 6 blocks along 
‘Berentania. Three latter Streets are parallel 
to King. Haole section extends 5 blocks on 
King (south from Nuuanu), 4 blocks on Hotel, 
and Berentania Streets. 


Divided rather 
(white) sec- 


Trading Area: All the Population of Oahu 
is dependent on Honolulu for trading. Small 
‘stores are located in outlying districts where 
et eples can be bought, but they, in turn, buy 
tom Honolulu. Shopping, other than regular 
S on Oahu, must be done in Honolulu, 
Variety carried in stock on other islands is 
consequently, purchasing of novelties 
nd extraordinary lines is done in Honolulu. 
ilo, with a population of 12,200, is shopping 
enter for 30 miles on either side, 


> 


“hotel stands), 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, Hon. 10, Terr, 
13; meats, Hon. 2; fruits, 4; hardware, Hon. 10, 
Terr. 2; dry goods, 13. Many manufacturing 
agents carry no stock, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger and truck auto- 
mobile agencies, Honolulu, 4, Territory, 4; auto- 


mobile accessories, Hon. 19, Terr. 27; auto- 
mobile tire agencies, Hon, 16, Terr. 28; bakers, 
Hon. 23, Terr. Exept. Hon. 44; cigar stores 
and stands (including hotels), Hon. 6, Terr. 7; 
general stores, Hon. 645. Terr. 1,276; con- 
fectioners (including hotel Stands), Hon, 80, 
Terr. 130; dressmakers, Hon. 88, Terr. 118; 


druggists, Hon. 61 (chain, 1), Terr. 92; dry goods, 
Hon. 76, Terr. 105; department stores, Hon. 1, 
Terr. 3; electrical supplies, Hon, 7; Terr. 15: 
florists, Hon. 37, Terr. 39; fruits, Hon. 47, 
Terr. 70; furniture, Hon. 55, Terr. 61; garages 
(public), Hon. 15, Terr, 48: grocers, Hon. 186, 
Terr. 223; hardware, Hon. 22, Terr. 25; jewelry, 


Hon. 28, Terr. 27; meat. markets, Hon. 94 
(chains, 7), Terr. 40; men’s clothing Hon, 15, 
Terr. 16; merchant tailors, Hon. 120, Terr. 217; 


Milliners, Hon. 12, Terr. 15: opticians, Hon. 9, 
Terr. 12; photographers, Hon, 45; ¢-TRerr:) 25; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
Hon. 8, Terr. 12; radio supplies, Hon. 4, Terr. 


12; restaurants (including hotels), Hon. 190, 
Terr. 101; shoes, Hon. 15, Terr, 16: sporting 
goods, Hon, 5, Terr. 7; stationers, Hon. 20; 
Terr. 7; Women’s apparel, Hon. 6, Terr. 12. 
Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature 74.5 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 160; most pleasant months, 


November to June (all months summer months. ) 
Doctors (medical, Hon. 84, Terr. 137); (den- 
tists, Hon. 46, Terr. 62); (osteopaths, 4); 
Street car service: gas, artificial: number of 
meters, 11,029; electric current, alternating 
and direct; number of wired houses, Hon. 21,- 


213; water, soft. 
See announcement columns 3 and 4 
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BOISE, IDAHO 


(Ada County) 


1920 Population, 21,393. (1926 est. 23,042). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 100,000 (A. B. 
C. Auditor). 

Native Whites, 91%; Negroes, .003%; Foreign 


Born, 9%; Industrial Workers, 25%; English 
Reading, 99%; Families, 5,100. 
Schools: Public Grade, 14; High, 1; Paro- 


chial, 3; Number of Pupils, 5,800. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 3; Hebrew, 2y 
Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
2; Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, 
2; Miscellaneous, 9. 

Banks: National, 3; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $17,267,026.38; Savings 
Bank Deposits Total, $14,027,362.64. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Vaudeyille, abe (Miscellaneous, Auditoriums, 
ete.), High School, and Columbian Club Audi- 
toriums. _ 

Location: On Union Pacific R.R.  Inter- 
mountain Ry., Boise Valley Traction Co, 435 


miles west of Salt Lake City, 500 miles east 
of Portland. Boise is capital of Idaho. Finan- 
cial and shipping center of southern Idaho and 
eastern Oregon. 

Principal Industries: Lumber, agriculture, 
automobiles, printing, mining, stone quarries, 
metal workings, sheep, dried, and fresh fruits. 

Manufacturing Establishments: Leading 
firms: Idaho Power Co., Boise-Payette Lumber 
Co., Boise Lumber Co., Boise Stone Co., Syms- 
York Co., U. S. Mfg. Co., Baxter Foundry Co., 
H. H. Bryant & Co. Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $26,000,000. 

Residential Features: 5,359 homes in Boise, 
of which 70% are owned by occupants, Boise 
is strictly a home city of beautiful residences. 


Retail Shopping Section: Hxtends from 5th 
Street to 16th Street, 12 blocks, From Front 


Street to Jefferson Street, 6 blocks. Boise 
has one outlying retail section, known as Hyde 


Park, approximately 20 blocks from center of 
main retail section. 


Trading Area: A 68-mile radius, 48 miles 
on the north; 15 miles on the east, 59 miles 
on the south; 68 miles on the west. This trad- 
ing area is made possible by reason of excellent 
interurban service and fine auto roads to other 
sections. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 3; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 3; dry goods, 4; miscel- 
laneous lines, confectionery, 1, 


Number of Retail Outlets. for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 19: commercial automobile agencies, 4; 
automobile accessories, 27 ; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 30; bakers, 8: cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 20: confectioners (including 
20; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 
25; druggists, 9: dry goods, 4; department stores, 
5; electrical supplies, 7: florists, 6; fruits, 70; 
furniture, 5; furriers, 3: garages (public), 15; 
grocers, 54; hardware, 5; jewelry, 10; meat 
markets, 25; men’s furnishings, 11; men’s cloth- 
ing, 8; merchant tailors, 6; milliners, 10: opti- 
cians, 7; photographers, 7; pianos (and mis- 


cellaneous musical instruments), 6; radio sup- tailors, 1; milliners, 3; opticians, 2; photogra- 
plies, 4: restaurants (including hotels), 27; phers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous musical in- 
shoes, 9; sporting goods, 7; stationers, 2: struments), 3; radio supplies, 4; restaurants (in- 


women’s apparel, 8, eluding hotels), 6: shoes, 7; 


stationers, 4; women’s 


sporting goods, 2; 
apparel, 5. 


COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO 


(Kootenai County) 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 50 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 50; most pleasant months, May, 
June, July, Aug., Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 
6), (dentists, 4), (osteopaths, 1); electric eur- 
1920 Population: 6,447, rent, alternating; number of wired houses, 2,400: 
water, soft. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 12,000. 


Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 1/10 of 1%; 
Foreign Born, 10%; Industrial Workers, 75°,. IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
English Reading, 99%; Families, 2,400. B ‘ll Cc 
nne ro) 
Schools: Public Grade, 7: High, 1; Junior ( ° vee unty ) 
High, 1; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 2,800. 1920 Population, 8,064, 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 


City and Suburban Estimate, same, 
Native Whites, 


Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, a ifs 


Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 9. 99.5%; Negroes, -5%; Indus- 


trial Work 506; i i 5%; 
Banks: National, 1; State, 1, Baridies + 1000 506; English Reading, 95% 
’ ’ et 
Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 2; Ss tes bli =F ‘ i i 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, at eceetalte | Ee 5; High, 1; Junior 
ete.), 3. Total number of seats, 5,000. RY Noe Baie 
uel : yan Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
an iets oe! AA RNS aia Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
. . we - » re w as . *) . 
R. Rs. Also by the Spokane International Req Man Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 7, 
Collar Steamboat Line, three auto freight and Banks: National, 2. 
Six passenger bus lines. To nearest large city, 
by railroad, trolley, or auto, 1 hour. Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3 
aes A ‘ (1 with vaudeville); Miscellaneous (Auditorium, 
Principal Industries: Lumbering and lumber etc.) 
manufacturing, mining, fruit, poultry and cat- u 
tle raising, dairying, fruit and vegetable can- Location: On Oregon Short Line of Union 
ning, Pacific R.R. On Yellowstone Highway to Yel- 


lowstone National Park, 
by railroad, 2 hours; 


To nearest large city 


Retail Shopping Section: by auto, 2 hours. 


Sherman Avenue, 2 blocks: 
blocks, and Lakeside Avenue, 


Extends 6 blocks; 
Fourth Street, 2 
2 blocks. Principal Industries: Agricultural. Raising of 
seed peas. Famous Idaho russet baking pota- 
toes, alfalfa, wheat, oats, barley, sugar-beets. 
Five large sugar mills within 30 miles. Honey, 
wool button, cheese and dairy products, seed 


Trading Area: Covers a radius of about 10 


to 15 miles. 
Wholesale Houses: 


Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 


fruits, 2; oil and gas, 6. pea plant, grain elevators, cheese factories, 
i sugar-beet mills, small planing mill, candy fae- 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- tory ete, Ships 2,000 cars of potatoes annualy. 

vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 100,000,000 Ibs. of sugar. Pay for beets and 

cies, 9; commercial auto. agencies, 2; auto- japor $5,200,000. 

mobile accessories, 3; automobile tire agencies, 

5; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (ineluding Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 

hotels), es confectioners (including hotel Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. 

stands), 10; delicatessen, 2; druggists, 4; dry 3 7 z 

ohedas department stores, 3; sleterical ae Special Information: Idaho Falls is a large 

Plies, 4; florists, 2; furniture, 3; furriers, 1. Ptimary shipping point for agricultural prod- 

garages (public), 5; grocers, 18 (chain, 3); hard- cts and livestock, Shipped 750 carloads of 

ware, 3; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 12;'men’s cattle. 900 cars of grain. Idaho Falls has 

furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 5; merchant Continued on page 52 


Sell in Honolulu— 


In prosperous Hawaii, 
The Star-Bulletin, 


pletely covers this 


advertising brings impressive results. 
Hawaii's greatest daily newspaper, com- 
rich market with the largest net paid 
over 16,000 daily and over 18,000 


circulation now 
Saturday. 
Reaching the English speaking trading channels opening 
the door to a buying population of over 325,000. American 
territory where American business methods prevail, 

The purchasing power of Hawaii’s rapidly growing popula- 
tion is high, its wants and standards of living rising fast. 
Thousands of tourists are coming in. Hawaii is already 
well into its greatest years of development. 


The Star-Bulletin leads the field by a wide margin in na- 
tional advertising, carrying over a million and a quarter 
lines annually and blankets the territory with home- 
delivered circulation. 


The Star-Bulletin’ s Merchandising Service Bureau is in a 
position to furnish manufacturers with trade information and 
to assist them in obtaining distribution of their products in 
the Honolulu market. 


HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN 


National Advertising Representatives 
ALCORN & SEYMOUR COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK, 270 Madison Ave. CHICAGO, 410 N. 
M. C. MOGENSEN COMPANY, INC. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
564 Market St. 723 Title Insurance Bldg. 212 Madison St, 


Neer 


Michigan Ave. 


D2 


IDAHO (Cont’d) 


36 miles of concrete 
dollar hydro-electric 
and well 
$75 to 


15 miles of paved strets, 
sidewalks, owns a million 
plant. Has just completed a large 
equipped hospital. Good irrigated land, 
$225 per acre. 

Residential Features: A fine city for homes. 
Few apartments for rent, and few furnished. 
Practically all residential streets are paved. 
Sewers, water, gas and electric service in al 
parts of city. ; 

Retail Shopping Section: Bxtends from rail- 
road track on the east, westward across Shoup 
and Park Avenue to Capital Avenue on Broad- 
WAY. tA, Bz and ‘0. A few scattering 
outlying neighborhood stores to people 
in their immediate vicinity. 

rading Area: Much of the local trade is 
alee so pharecies: and from the widely seat- 
tered small towns, ranging to 100 miles to the 
west, north and east, and 30 miles south. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 8; “fruits, ots 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto agencies, auto- 


ay 
mobile accessories, 13 automobile tire agencies, 
9: bakers, 4; cigar stores and 


stands finely 
i :. i including - hote 
jng hotels), 6; confectioners (inc g 
stands), 4; druggists, 5 (chain, 2); dry goods, 
6; electrical supplies, 2; 


cater 


9; department stores, 
florists, 2; fruits, 2; furniture, 4; garages (pub- 
6; grocers, 10 (chain, 2); hardware, 3; 


lic), 
jewelry 3; mea a 
4: men’s clothing, 5; 


men’s furnishings, 


t markets, 5; aoe 
tailors, 2; milli- 


merchant 


ners, 6; opticians, 4; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 33 
radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 5; shoes, 8: sporting goods, 1; station- 


ers, 3; women’s apparel, 8. 


—— 


LEWISTON, IDAHO 


(Nez Perce County) 


1920 Population, 6,574. 

City and Suburban Estimate (1926, est.) 
250. 

Native Whites, 
dustrial Workers, 70%; 
Families, 3,515. Hae 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High 1; unior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,895. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 33 Lutheran, 
1: 7 Day Adventists, 1; Church of Nazarene, 1; 
Miscellaneous, 3. 

Banks: National, 2; 
(all banks) $6,855,041; 2 
banks) $7,684,824; Total Savings 
posits, $2,577,981. 


19, - 


Foreign Born, 18%; In- 
English Reading, 95%; 


07+ 
82%; 


State, 2; Total Deposits 
Total Resources (all 
Banks De- 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 
3; Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
etc.), 3. 


Location: At junction of the Snake and Clear- 
water River. Served by the Union Pacific, 
Northern Pacific, The 0. WwW. R. & N. Co., and 
Camas Prairie Railroad. Steamship Line to 
Portland, Oregon. To nearest large city, by 
railroad, 5 hours; by auto, 4 hours. 


Principal industries: Fruit and wheat farm- 
ing, stock raising, milling, lumber, mining. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 5. Leading 
firms: Oregon Cannery, Lewiston Milling Co., 
Clearwater Foundry, Idaho Machinery Co., 
Lewiston Bakery, Weyerhauser Sawmill to start 
July 1st, 1927, to be one of the largest in 
the world. 

Special Information: 
outlet for the white pine belt. 
trade is now being developed. 


Residential Features: Mostly private homes. 
Beautiful residential sections. 

Retail Shopping Section: Main business sec- 
tion for 30 square blocks. 


Trading Area: Trading area 75 miles radius. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 2; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 2; dry goods, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 3; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 18; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands 
{including hotels), 21; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 9; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 
17; druggists, 5; dry goods, 7; department 
stores, 3; ®lectrical supplies, 8; florists, 2; 
fruits, 5; furniture, 4; garages (public), 11; 
grocers, 11; hardware, 6; jewelry, 6; meat mar- 
kets, 6; men’s furnishings, 8; men’s clothing, 


Location makes it the 
This timber 


5; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 3; opticians, 
4; photographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 6; 
restaurants (including hotels), 9; shoes, 5; 
sporting goods, 2; stationers, 4; women’s ap- 
parel, 8, 

Miscellaneous Data: Street car service; gas, 
artificial; electric current, alternating and 
direct; water, soft. 


MOSCOW, IDAHO 


(Latah County) 


1920 Population, 3,956 (1925 est., 5,500). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 6,500. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: Lew- 
iston, 9,000; Pullman, Wash., 2,500; Colfax, 
Wash., 3,500; Genesee, 1,200. 

Native Whites, 69%: Nesroes, 1 family; For- 
eign Born, 30%: Indvstrial Workers, 10%: Eng- 
lish Reading, 95%; Families, 1,625. 


Editor & Publisher ‘for November FD ep GOs 


Schools: Public Grade, 2: High, 1; Parochial, 
14. Number of Pupils, 1,275. 

Churches: Baptist, 1: Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 15 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 9. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2, Capital, $250,- 
000; Surplus and Undivided Profits (all banks), 
$100,609.48; Total Deposits (all banks), $3,115,- 


550.31; Total Resources (all banks), $3,431,- 
159.89. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2 

Location; 90 miles south of Spokane in the 


heart of the famous Palouse country. Served 
by the Spokane-Lewiston pranch of the N. P. 
0. R. W. N. Railroad, and the Inland Empire 
Blectrie Railroad, which das its terminus at 
Moscow. Also numerous auto stage lines. 


brick, and fire- 
creameries, 


Flour, 


Principal Industries: 
Vinegar, 


brick and clay products. 
meat packing plants. 

Special Information: The location of the 
University of Idaho, with an enrollment of 2,800 
students. One of the largest shipping points of 
wheat in Idaho. : 

Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses and several apartment houses. 
The city has an exceptionally neat appearance. 
Average value of residence property from $4,000 
to $8,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: 
24 blocks. 

Trading Area: A radius of about 20 miles in 
southwesterly and northerly directions and about 
25 miles east. 

Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 2; seeds, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; automobile accessories, 9; automobile 
tire agencies, 21; bakers, 2; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 6; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 8; druggists, 5; dry 
goods, 5; department stores, 2; electrical sup- 


Extends over about 


Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 


plies, 3; florists, 1; furniture, 2; garages (pub- 
lie), 8; grocers, 12 (chain, 2); hardware, 35 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 


6: men’s clothing, 1; merchant tailors, 2; mil- 
liners, 3; opticians, 2; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; ra- 
dio supplies, 1; restaurants (including hotels), 
4; shoes, 8; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 4. 
11), 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 


(dentists, 6), (osteopaths, 2); electric current, 
alternating; number of automobile registrations, 
2,300; water, hard. 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
(Canyon County) 


1920 Population, 7,621 (1925, est. 10,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 35,000 to 40,000. 


Native Whites, 98%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 1%; English Reading, 99%; Families, 
9,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 2,500. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 8. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 1. Total 
number of seats, 1,900. 


1; 
2; 


Location: On main line of O. S. L. Ry. 
Junction of Idaho Northern, and Murphy branch 


lines. On loop of Boise Valley Traction Co, 
electric line. Bus service to Boise Valley 
towns. To nearest large city, by railroad, % 


hour; by trolley, 1 hour; by auto, 1 hour. 


Principal Industries: Farming and dairying, 
cheese making, ice manufacturing, broom fac- 
tories (2), milk condensary, claimed to be the 
second largest in the country. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Carnation Milk Co., Pacific Fruit Express Co. 


Residential Features: Mostly moderate priced 
houses belonging to workingmen and business 
men. Private homes predominate. South side 
of city is the most desirable living section, 
but good homes are to be found any place in 
the town. 

Retail Shopping Section: Main Street and 
Twelfth Avenue. Business section extends prob- 
ably 20 blocks. Fifty blocks of paved streets. 


Trading Area: Trading area of Nampa ex- 
tends 10 miles west, 10 orth, 40 east, and 100 
south, 


Wholesale Houses: Mostly located at Boise, 
except meat and agricultural implements. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 


vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial automobile agencies, 10; 
automobile accessories, 10; automobile tire 


agencies, 18; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 20 (chain, 1); druggists, 
4 (chain, 2); dry goods, 14; department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 7; 
furniture, 3; furriers, 11; garages (public), 8; 
grocers, 12 (chain, 8); hardware, 3; jewelry, 
3; meat markets, 7; men’s clothing, 7; mer- 
chant tailors 3; milliners, 5; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 3; 
restaurants (including hotels), 8; shoes, 2; 
sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; women’s ap- 
parel, 5. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 50 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 100; most pleasant months, all except 
July and August; doctors (medical, 8); (den- 
tists, 6); (osteopaths, 4); number of wired 
houses, 1,000; street car service; electric cur- 
rent, alternating and direct; water, soft. 


= 


POCATELLO, IDAHO 


(Bannock County) 


1920 Population, 15,001 (1925 est. 20,001). 


. : ~ Retail Shopping Section: Extends fron 
City oat chk? A Eetimate; 60,000; main corner (Main Avenue and Shoshone 
Native Whites, 82.4%; Negroes, 2.4%; For- Street), about 3 blocks in 4 directions. Garage 

eign Born, 15.2%; Industrial Workers, 25%; jyusiness constitutes section by itself, not in- 
English Reading, 20.4%; Families, 5,000. cluded in area mentioned. Several neighbor- 


Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 1. umber of Pupils, 4,506. 
State Technical College (with summer school). 
Number of Students, 1,400. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, ay 
Congregational, 1; Hpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Takes in many smaller towns whose residents 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellane- largely shop in Twin Falls as a result of 
ous, 11; Latter Day Saints, 4; Greek, 1. good roads. 

Banks: National, 2; ‘State, 1; Total Re- Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 1; 
sources, $4,641,386.26; Savings Bank Capital. fruits, 4; miscellaneous lines, produce and com- 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, $1,000,000; Savy- mission, 8. 


ings Bank Deposits Total, $877,423.99; Total 
Deposits (all banks, Jan. 1, 1926), $5,094,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5. 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 2 Total 
number of seats, 3,700. . 

Location; Pocatello is the distributing point 
of the Oregon Short Line (Union Pacifie Sys- 
tem), in direct connection with Utah, Nevada, 
Colorado, California, Oregon, Washington, Mon- 
tana, and Wyoming. It is not only the gate- 
way to the nation’s most popular playground 
(Yellowstone Park), but the gateway to the 
entire northwest. County seat of Bannock 
County, located in southeastern Idaho. To near- 
est large city, by railroad, 6 hours; by auto, 8 
hours, 


Principal Industries: Railroad shops, cheese 
making, ereameries, flour milling. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 2. Leading 


firms: Kraft Cheese Plant, Armour & Co. (Mu- 
tual Creamery). 

Special Information: Location of the city 
makes it the main distributing point for the 
State of Idaho, as well as the northwest, now 
haying. 42 distributors, including wholesale 
houses, and indications point to many more this 
year. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses. Limited section devoted to 
negroes and foreigners. Private homes predom- 
inate. Many fine residential sections are grow- 
ing up in the city as well as in the suburbs. 


Retail Shopping Section: The retail area 
covers 23 square blocks, there being 383 retail 
business institutions located therein. 


Trading Area: As a retail trading area Poca- 
tello draws from a territory within a radius 
of 150 miles. Business is secured at even 
greater distances on account of the fine high- 
ways leading into the city. Pocatello is sur- 
rounded by a rich farming area, together with 


an ever-increasing dairy industry. Has also 28 
passenger trains arriving daily. 
Wholesale Houses: Gruceries, 8; meats, 4; 


fruits, 2; hardware, 2; miscel- 


laneous lines, 36. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; commercial automobile agencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 19; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 16; bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 19 (chain, 3); confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 19; delicatessen, 2; dress- 
makers, 5; druggists, 12 (chain, 1); dry goods, 
6; department stores, 4; electrical supplies, 5; 


2; dry goods, 


florists, 3; fruits, 6; furniture, 3; furriers, 2; 
garages (public), 15; grocers, 63 (chain, 5); 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 9; meat markets, 14 


(chain, 6); men’s furnishings, 183; men’s cloth- 


ing, 13; merchant tailors, 5; milliners, 6; op- 
ticians, 5; photographers, 5; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous instruments), 3; radio supplies, 6: 
restaurants (including hotels), 23; shoes, 10; 
sporting goods, 5; stationers, 2; women’ ap- 
parel, 9. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 


47.2 degrees; ayerage number of rainy days per 


twelve months, 96; most pleasant months, April 
to September (inelusive). Doctors (medical, 
23), (dentists, 14), (osteopaths, 3); bus service; 


gas, artificial; number of meters, 2,200; electric 
current, alternating; number of wired houses, 
3,415; water, medium hard. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


(Twin Falls County) 


1920 Population, 8,324. (1926, est. 12,500.) 


City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 


Buhl (pop. 5,000); Filer (2,000); Kimberly 
(1,500). 

Native Whites, 95%; Negroes and Mexican 
3%; Foreign Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 


15%; English Reading, 98%; Families, 1,850. 
Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 3,400. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 3. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, a3 Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 1. Total number of seats, 7,000. 

Location: On Minodoka branch of Oregon 
Short Line RR. Headquarters and main ship- 
ping point of a number of stage lines carrying 
both freight and passengers, $ 

Principal Industries: Farming in large 
tributary area, distributing point for groceries 
and supplies. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 12. Leading 
firms: Twin Falls Vinegar & Cider Wks. Others 
consist of small foundry, cheese factories, 
creameries, cement block works, broom  fac- 
tories. All on comparatively small scale, sup- 
plying only local trading area. . 

Residential Features: Practically all one- 


family houses, mostly of frame construction, 


with 
Great majority of all homes are well and ex- 
pensively built. 
No tenements er workmen’s district. 
ter residence streets fully paved. 


hood stores, 


Nevada; 
miles; ‘west to Castleford, 27 miles, and north 
across Snake River to Jerome, about 15 miles. 


vertised Products: 


we 


small percentage of brick and stone. 
Three up-to-date apartments. — 
All bet- 4 


South 75 miles to Contact, 


Trading Area: 
about 30 


east as far as Murtaugh, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 12; automobile tire agencies, 
16; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 18; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 15; dressmakers, 7; druggists, 5; dry 
goods, 5; department stores, 3; electrical sup- 
plies, 4; florists, 2; fruits, 2; furniture, 3; % 
garages (public), 7; grocers, 14 (chain, 2); ‘_ 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 4; 

men’s furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 6; mer- 
chant tailors, 2; milliners, 4; opticians, 3; photo- 
graphers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous musical ~ 
instruments), radio supplies, 4; restaurants 
(including hotels), 5; shoes, 14; sporting goods, 


2: 


4; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 4. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 12); ¥ 
(dentists, 9): (osteopaths, 3); electric current, 
alternating; water, hard. 


WALLACE, IDAHO 


(Shoshone County) 

1920 Population, 2,815 (1925 est. 3,200). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 15.300. 

Native Whites, 82%; Foreign Born, 18%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 80%; English Reading, 95%. 
Schools: Public Grade, 1; High, 1; Parochial, 

Number of Pupils, 850. “ 
_ Churches: Christian Science, 1; Congrega- 
tional, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Roman 


L. 


Catholic, 1. 

Banks: National, 1;. State, 1; Total Re- 
sources $7,471,111; Savings Bank Deposits To- 
tal, $6,849,766. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2. Total number 
of seats, 1,600. 

Location: Wallace lies 90 miles east of Spo- 


kane, Wash., is served by the Oregon-Washing- | 
ton Railroad & Navigation Co. from the west, 
and the Northern Pacific Ry. from the east. © 
Excellent. bus service to adjacent mining towns. 
To nearest large city, by railroad, 4 hours; by 
auto, 4 hours, 


Principal Industries: Wallace is the center 
of the Coeur d’Alene mining district, all the © 
mining canyons leading into this town. Con- 
siderable lumbering, but mining is the principal 
industry. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Cc. D. A. Hardware & Foundry Co., Sunset Mer- 
cantile Co., Wallace Mfg. & Laboratories Co., 
Idaho Whelesale Co., White & Bender Co. a 


Special Information: Coeur d’Alene mining 
district is claimed to be one of the largest ~ 
producers of lead in the country. Total value — 
haa output of mines estimated at $30,000,- 


_ Retail Shopping Section: Wxtends from Fifth 
Street to Highth Street, and from Hotel Street — 
to Pine Street, including Cedar and Bank 
Streets. 12 blocks in all. 


Trading Area; Includes the towns ef Kellogg, 
Mullan, Burke, Interstate, Success, and other — 
smaller settlements, These places are in dif-— 
ferent canyons, and Wallace is situated at the 
mouth of them, giving it a trading area of 25 
miles north, east, and west, but cut off by i 
mountains to the south, 4 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 25 
fruits, 1; hardware, 1; dry goods, 1; Miscel- ,, 
laneous lines, confectionery, 1; tobacco, 2 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Preducts: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 13; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo-— 
bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 5: cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 15; “confectioners (including note! 
stands), 7; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 3; 
druggists, 10; dry goods, 3: department stores 
4; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 3; fruits, 11: 
furniture, 4; garages (public), 13; grocers, 8: 
hardware, 33 jewelry, 5; meat markets, 8: 
men’s furnishings, 6; merchant tailors, 4; mil 
liners, 2; opticians, 2; photographers, 4; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 3) 
radio supplies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 
10; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 4; women’s ap- 
parel, 4. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 50 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 96; most pleasant months, sum- 
mer months. Doctors (medical, 10), (dentists, 
10), (osteopaths, 2); electric current, alternat 
ing; number of wired houses, 1,000; water, hard. 
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ALTON, ILL. 


(Madison County) 
1920 Population, 24,682. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 42,000. 


Native Whites, 86.3%; Negroes, 6.9%; For- 
eign Born, 6.8%; English Reading, 88%; Fami- 
lies, 5,926. ; 


Schools: 10. Number of Pupils, 7,110. 


Churches: 10, 
Banks: 5. Total Resources, $12,450,000. 
Theatres: 5. Total number of Seats, 4,550. 


Residential Features: 
family houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: About 5 blocks. 
Trading Area: Radius of 18 miles. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 13; commercial auto. ‘agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 13; automobile tire agencies, 
7; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 7; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 23; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 22; 
druggists, 12; dry goods, 15; department stores, 
4; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 3; fruits, 15; 
furniture, 10; furriers, 1; garages (public), 14; 
grocers, 150; hardware, 10; jewelry, 8; meat 
markets, 38; men’s furnishings, 6; men’s cloth- 
ing, 16; merchant tailors, 10: milliners, 9; 
opticians, 3; photographers, 6; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio sup- 
plies, 8; restaurants (including hotels). 25; 
shoes, 14; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 6. 


Mostly one and two- 


AURORA, ILL. 
(Kane County) 


1920 Population, 36,397 (1926, est. 46,126). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 100,000. 

Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 2.2%; For- 
eign Born, 17.8%; Industrial Workers, 17,000; 
English Reading, 98%; Families, 12,061. 

Schools: Public Grade, 14; High, 2; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 8; College, 1; Seminary, 1; 
Business Colleges, 2. 


Churches: Baptist, 6; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Bpiscopal, 1; Hebrew, 2; 
Methodist, 6; Presbyterian, 3; Lutheran, 4; 


Roman Catholic, 6; Miscellaneous, 6. 

‘Banks: National, 6; State, 2: Total Resources, 
$19,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits Total, $8,- 
000,000. Two Building Loan Assn., $6,650,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 4; Vaudeville, 1. 


Location: 38 miles west of Chicago on main 
line of C. B. & Q. Ry. Branch of ©. & N. W., 
E. J. & EB, Chicago outer Belt lines, 0. M. & 
G. Interurban center. The Fox River, most 
scenic stream in the midwest, flows through 
the city and supplies water power to some of 
the factories. To nearest large city by rail- 
road. 1 hour; by trolley, 1% hours; by auto, 
2 hours. 


Principal Industries: Water-works, electric 


street-lighting plant, commercial electric plant, ° 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. ear-build- 
ing and repair shops, heavy hoisting machinery, 
well-boring, and pumping machines, automatic 
tools, road graders and dump cars, stoves, door 
hangers, corsets, steel lockers and cabinets, cot- 


ton and woolen mills, house dresses, roofing, 
binder-board, mill and cabinet work. 
Manufacturing Establishments: Over 200. 


C. B. & Q. Ry car shops (build- 
ing and repair freight cars, coaches, ete.), 
Aurora Automatic Machinery Co., Western 
Wheeled Scraper Works, Aurora Cotton Mills, 
Aurora Woolen Mills, Pictorial Package Co., 


Leading firms: 


Rathbone-Sard & Co., Richards-Wilcox (Co., 
Aurora Corset Co., International Corset Co., 
U. S. Wind Engine & Pump Co., Stephens. 


Adamson Co,, Challenge Wind Mill Co., American 
Well Works, Lyon Metallic Co., American Wood 
Working Machinery OCo., Blanchard Oalendar 
€o., Aurora Metal Co. Total value of yearly out- 
put of factories estimated at $60,000,000. 


Special Information: Aurora has increased in 
Population about 9,000 since 1920 census. Build- 
ing permits 1924, $2,848,078.50; 1925, $3,508,000; 
for first six months, 1926, $2,428,000. City owns 
its water-works and street-lighting systems. 
4,500 city auto licenses issued, and as many 
more within the trading territory of the eity. 
The great Central States Fair, said to be one 
of the largest in the state, is held annually 
in Aurora. The fair grounds are used as an all- 
the-year-round amusement park. 


Residential Features: Aurora has 12,061 
homes, most of them being brick or frame 
houses, and as a rule, owned by their occupants; 
average value $8,500. Individual residences have 
from 6 to 10 rooms; not more than a dozen 
apartment flats. Nearly all the streets are 
paved, and lined by great forest trees planted 
half a century ago. No segregated poor dis- 
tricts, as there is no poor class. 

Retail Shopping Section: Broadway is the 
main street, 5 blocks; Lasalle, 3 blocks; River, 4 
blocks; Island Avenue, 2 blocks; Fox & Downer, 
8 blocks; Main, 4 blocks; Galena, 2 blocks; New 
York and Walnut, 5 blocks. ‘Thése streets in- 
tersect each other forming a condensed area 
While there are 
some outlying scattered grocery stores there 
is no outlying business district. | 

Trading Area: North, about 14 miles to St. 
Oharles, and to Blburn; east, 9 miles to Naper- 
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ville; south, 10 miles to Plainfield, and west, 30 
miles to Mendota, Shabona, and Rochelle. Con- 
crete roads in every direction. Total trading 
territory has about 100,000 population. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; 
fruits, 3; confectionery, 2; cigars, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 


meats, 2; 


cies, 29; commercial auto agencies, 16; auto- 
mobile accessories, 28; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 5; bakers, 17; cigar stores and stands 


(including hotels), 22 (chain, 1); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 27; delicatessen, 38; 
dressmakers, 2; druggists, 19 (chain, 8); dry 
goods, 5; department stores, 7; electrical sup- 


plies, 3; florists, 7; fruits, 9; furniture, 15; 
furriers, 1; garages (public), 1; grocers, 136 
(chain, 8); hardware, 10; jewelry, 10; meat 


markets, 36 (chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 1; 
men’s clothing, 16; merchant tailors, 12; mil- 
liners, 4; opticians, 5; photographers, 10; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 5; 
radio supplies, 16; restaurants (including hotels), 
43; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 1; women’s ap- 
parel, 14, 

Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months. 
July, Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (med- 
ical, 76); (dentists, 37); (osteopaths, 6); street 
car service; gas, artificial; electric current, 
alternating; water, hard. 


BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


(St. Clair County) 


1920 Population, 24,823. 
_ City and Suburban Estimate, 35,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Freeburg (pop. 1,600); Mascoutah (2,400) ; 
Lebanon (1,900); O’Fallon (2,400)... 

Native Whites, 94%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 


Born, 5%; Industrial Workers, 65%; English 
Reading, 99%; Families, 6,200, 
Schools: Public Grade, 11; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 5; Number of Pupils, 4,984. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Divine Science, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
5; Miscellaneous, 6. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $1,- 
961,933; Total Deposits (all banks), $10,958,000; 
Total Resources (all banks), $14,434,715.98; 
Total Savings Banks Deposits, $10,964,174.77. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Vaudeville, 2: 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.) 2:5. Dota} 
humber of seats, 6,500. 


Location: Southwestern Illinois) 14 miles 
from St. Louis on Illinois Central, Southern 
Louisville & Nashville and Hast St. Louis and 
Suburban R.R. All railroads connect with belt 
line. Truck service to St, Louis, Mo. To near- 
est large city by railroad, 1 hour; by trolley, 1 
hour; by auto, 50 minutes, 


Principal Industries; Stove factories, shoes. 
threshing machines, printing machines, stencil 
machines, coal mining, Government balloon 
school and aviation camp. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 147. Leading 
firms: Baker Stove Works, Orbon Stove Mfg. 
Co., Belleville Stove & Range Co., Harrison 
Machine Works, Karr Range Co., Twentieth 
Century Brass Works, Ideal Stencil Machine 
Co., Oakland Foundry Co., Eagle Foundry Co., 
National Carbon Co., Belleville Shoe Mfg. Co., 
Belleville Hosiery Mills, St. Clair Hosiery Mills, 
International Shoe Co., Koupet Auto Top Co. 


Special Information: One of the largest stove 
tonnage outputs in the U. §. Located in vast 


coal field. Majority of coal miners, Amer- 
ican born, own their own homes. Located in 
St. Clair County. Second largest county in 


population in the state and largest wheat and 

Irish potato growing county in state, 
Residential Features: Mostly one family 

houses, 75% of families Own their own homes, 


Retail Shopping Section: Mostly on Main St., 
extending for 15 blocks, also on High, Illinois, 
Jackson, 1st and 2nd Sts. Two outlying busi- 
ness sections with many neighborhood grocery 
and-meat shops. 

Trading Area: Extends 30 miles east and 
southeast, 20 miles north and six miles west, 15 


miles south and _ southwest. Bus. service to 
many towns, with interurban trolley line to 
others. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; fruits, 2; 
candy, 2. ams 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; commercial automobile agencies, 1; 
automobile accessories, 21; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 12; bakers, 17; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 67 (chain, 1); confectioners 
(includiag hotel stands), 34; dressmakers, 16; 
druggists, 15; dry goods, 12; department stores, 
6; electrical supplies, 9; florists, 7; fruits, 14; 
furniture, 6; garages (public), 10; grocers, 92 
(chain, 2); hardware, 12; jewelry, 10; meat 
markets, 37 (chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 22; 
men’s clothing, 13; merchant tailors, 8; mil- 
liners, 6; opticians, 4; photographers, 3% 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
4; radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including 
hotels), 10; shoes, 21; sporting goods, 8; sta- 
tioners, 2; women’s apparel, 15. 


Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 


April, May, June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors, 
(medical, 33); (dentists, 14); (osteopaths, 2); 
street car service; gas, artificial; number of 
meters, 6,126; electric current, alternating; 


number of wired houses, 5,530; number of auto- 
mobile registrations, 3,210; water, hard, 


See announcement column 4 


BELVIDERE, ILL. 


(Boone County) 


1920 Population, 7,804. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 18,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Rockford (pop. 80,000); Beloit (20,000); Elgin 
(25,000); DeKalb (9,000). 


Native Whites, 9914%; Negroes, 4%; Indus- 
trial Workers, 65%; English Reading, 95%; 
Families, 2,000, 


Schools: Publie Grade, 
High, 2; Parochial, 1. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2: Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 7. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $999,- 
946.45; Total Deposits (all banks), $4,100,000. ; 
Total Resources (all banks), $5,200,656.23. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures. 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.) "2. Total 
number of seats, 2,000 to 3,000. 

Location: Chicago Northwestern—Interurban, 
Grant Cement Highway. To nearest large city, 
by railroad, 40 minutes; by trolley, 45 minutes; 
by auto, 45 minutes. 


Principal Industries: 


5; High, 1; Junior 


National Sewing Ma- 


chine Co., Belvidere Screw and Machine Co., 
Gossard Corset Co., Parsuns Casket Hardware 
Co., Sanitary Scale Co. 


Special Information: Located in center of ag- 
riculture region second to none. A city of 
homes. Has foundation for the building of a 
city with exceptional layout and beauty. Nat- 
ural trading center for Surrounding country. 

Residential Features: Homes of average build, 
mostly one-family houses. Many new houses 
being built this year, and more planned for 
next year. 


Retail Shopping Section: State St. is main 
business street with 5 long blocks. Several 
side streets with secondary business. Portion 


of Logan Ave. good business district. 


Trading Area: 15 to 25 miles, but more surely 
within a radius of about 10 miles, 

Wholesale Houses: Tobacco, cigars, 1, 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; commercial automobile agencies, 2; 
automobile accessories, 9; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 12; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (in- 


cluding hotels), 26; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 5; druggists, 5; dry goods, 3; 
department stores, 1; electrical supplies, 3; 


florists, 1; fruits, 1; furniture, 38; garages (pub- 
lic), 7; grocers, 7 (chain, 3); hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 2; meat markets, 5 (ehain, 1); men’s 
furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 5; merchant 
tailors, 3; milliners, 4; opticians, 3; photo- 
graphers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 2: radio supplies, 6; restaurants 
(including hotels), 7; shoes, 7; sporting goods, 
1; women’s apparel, 2. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
50 degrees; most pleasant months, May, June, 
July, August, September, October. 


Doctors (med- 
ical, 9); (dentists, 8); (osteopaths, 2); gas, 
artificial; number of meters, 1,921; electric 


current, alternating and direct; number of wired 
houses, 2,390; water, hard and soft. 


BENTON, ILL. 
(Franklin County) 


1920 Population, 7,201 (1926 est. 10,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 35,000. Most 
important citis and towns in this area are: 


West. Frankfort. (pop. 8,500); Christopher 
(3,850); Logan (1,400); Valier, and Buckner 
Native Whites, 65%; Foreign Born, 35%; 


English Reading, 100%; Families, 2,500; Dwell- 
ings, 3,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; 
ber of Pupils, 2,500. 

Churches: Baptist, 6; Christian Science, 1; 
Christian, 2; Methodist, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; 
Miscellaneous, 1. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Savings, 1. 


Theatres; Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
1. Total number of seats, 2,500. 

Location: On the Illinois Central, Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, Missouri Pacific, and the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy R.Rs. To nearest 
large city by railroad, 45 minutes; by auto- 
mobile, 30 minutes. 

Principal Industries: Coal mining and coal 
washing, grain, live stocks, fruits, berries, 
harness and saddlery, enameled stoves. 

Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses, many of which are owned by 
occupants. Few tenements, no slums. Coal 
miners mostly occupy small single houses. 


Trading Area: Trade extends from Benton in 


High, 1; Num- 


a radius of 15 miles, and to the north and 
east throughout the farming districts. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 8; fruits, 2, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; automobile accessories, 5; automobile 
tire agencies, 15; bakers, 3; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 25; confectioners (in- 


cluding hotel stands), 10; druggists, 6; dry 
goods, 5; department stores, 5; electrical sup- 
plies, 4; florists, 2; fruits, 10; furniture, 4; 


garages (public), 10; grocers, 7; hardware, 4; 


jewelry, 2; meat markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 
3; men’s clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 8; 
milliners, 3; opticians, 2; photographers, 1; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
1; radio supplies, 5; Total restaurants (including 
hotels), 8; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 3; sta- 
tioners, 5; women’s apparel, +. 


Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months: 


April, May, September, October. Doctors 
(medical, 15); (dentists, 5); (osteopaths, 2); 
gas,. artificial; electric current, alternating; 


number of wired houses, 2,000; water, soft. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


(McLean County) 


1920 Population, 28,725 (1926 est. 35,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 140,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Clinton (pop. 5,898), Lincoln (11,882), Pontiac 


(6,664), Fairbury (2,532). 
Native Whites, 88.4%; Negroes, 2.8%; For- 
eign Born, 8.8%; Industrial Workers, 16%: 


English Reading, 98.5%; Families, 7,975. 


Schools: Public Grade, 16; High, 3; Parochial 
4. Number of Pupils, 7,212. 

Churches; Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1: 
Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 3; Roman Catholic, 
3; Disciples of Christ, 4; Miscellaneous, 10. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 5; Capital, Sur 
plus and Undivided Profits (June 30, 1926, all 
banks), $2,653,426.65; Total Deposits (all banks) 
$14,628,307.51; Total Resources (all banks) 
$14, 638,113.51; Total Bank Clearings (12 months. 
1925), $86,680,608. 60. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5: 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.). 


5. Total number of seats. Theatres, 4,992: 
Auditoriums, 8,900. 
Location: On the Chicago & Alton (two 


lines), Illinois Central (two lines), Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Rys., Nickei 
Plate Connecting Railroad Corporation, and the 
Illinois Traction system; 3 bus lines; 80 pas- 
senger trains daily. Overnight freight service 
from Chicago and St. Louis; second night serv- 
ice from Cleveland, Cincinnati and Kansas City: 
third morning service from New York and Bos- 
ton. To nearest large city, by railroad, 1 
hour, 10 minutes; by trolley, 1% hours; by 
auto, 1% hours, 


Principal Industries: Agriculture 
corn, oats, live stock, dairying), washing ma- 
chines, oil heaters, furnaces, railroad equip- 
ment, freight cars, passenger coaches, farm im- 
Pplements, book-publishing, candy-making, seeds 
and nursery stocks, overalls, shirts, canning, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 100. Leading 
firms: Chicago & Alton R. R. Shops (railroad 
equipment), Paul F. Beich & Co. (candy), 
American Foundry & Furnace Oo. (furnaces), C. 
U. Williams & Son (Oil-O-Matic heater), Mead- 
ows Mfg. Co. (washing machines), Portable 
Elevator Co., Klemm’s Overall Factory, Hayes- 
Custer Stoves & Furnace Co., Tyree Auto 
Radiator Mfg. Co. 


Special Information: With 7 railroad lines 
and 7 concrete highways entering the city, and 
as no cities of equal size are located 
within 41 miles, Bloomington is the logical re- 
tail trading center for a large area of central 
Illinois. The city ranks eighth in the United 
States in general quality of goods handled in 


(mainly 


retail stores, Important as a wholesale and 
jobbing center. The home of 1,000 traveling 
salesmen. 

Residential Features: Individually-owned 


homes predominate, with only a small strip 
along railroads housing foreign labor and colored 
element, which might be classed as a poor 
residential district. No city in Illinois of like 
size has such a large Proportion of fine houses 
as will be found in Bloomington, a statement 
borne out by the average valuation given here- 
with: 30% of homes, $10,000; 40%, $8,000; 
15%, $15,000; 15%, $5,000, or less. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Pub- 
lic Square (which forms heart of business gec- 


Continued on page 54 
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ILLINOIS (Coat’d) 


Bloomington (cont’d) 

tion, and terminal for interurban and bus lines, 
and transfer points for city trolley lines) for 10 
blocks on Main Street, Center, Madison and 
Bast Streets parallel Main Street, and are busi- 
ness streets of 6 10 7 blocks each. Oross streets, 
8 blocks north and south of the Square, have 
retail stores along 2 to 5 blocks. Smaller 
neighborhood sections are grouped around the 3 
railroad stations located 10 to 14 blocks from 
the Square. Normal, which adjoins Blooming- 
ton on the north and is separate only as to 
municipal government, has 8 blocks deyoted to 
business on both sides of the main street. 


Trading Area; Extends about 35 miles north- 
east and southeast; 25 miles south, west and 
northwest, with fairly consistent trade coming 
in from a distance of 45 miles southwest. The 
exceptional stocks of department stores, to- 
gether with the accessibility of Bloomington 
over the railroads converging into the city 
from 12 directions, the concrete highways, and 
the bus lines, bring buyers from many points 
outside the immediate trading area. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; meats, 3; 
fruits, 6; Miscellaneous lines, seeds, 1; feeds, 
2: hides and furs, 1; millinery, 2; saddlery and 
shoe findings, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 23; commercial auto. agencies, 8; automo- 
bile accessories, 25; automobile tire agencies, 
20 (representative stocks only); bakers, 13; 
cigar stores and stands (including hotels), 12 
(chain, Lye confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 19; delicatessen, 6; dressmakers, 4; 
druggists, 21; dry goods, 7; department stores, 
5; electrical supplies, 9; florists, 5; fruits, 4; 
furniture, 7; furriers, 3; garages (public), 8; 
grocers, 124 (chain, 19); hardware, 6; jewelry, 
12: meat markets, 41 (chain, 3); men’s furnish- 
ings, 24; men’s clothing, 19; merchant tailors, 
11; milliners, 14; opticians, 8; photographers, 
11; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 4; radio supplies, 13; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 45 (chain, 1); shoes, 18; sport- 
jing goods, 11; stationers, 5; women’s apparel, 
ob i 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
79 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 43; most pleasant months, May, 
June, August, Sept, Oct, Nov. Doctors (medi- 
eal, 49), (dentists, 41), (osteopaths, 14); street 
ear service; gas, artificial; number of meters, 
8,940; electrie current, alternating and direct; 
number of wired houses, 7,287; number of 
automobile registrations (city only), 5,167; wa- 
ter, hard. 

See announcement columns 3 and 4 


CAIRO, ILL. 


_ (Alexander County) 


1920 Population, 15,203. 
; City and Suburban Estimate, 49,572. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Mound City (pop. 2,908), Mounds (3,197), Anna 
(5,966), Charleston, Mo, (4,742), Sikeston, Mo. 
(5,037). 

Native Whites, 66%; Negroes, 32%; Foreign 
Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 17%; English 
Reading, 99%; Families, 4,111. 


Schools: Public Grade, 9; High, 2; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2. Number of Pupils, 3,918. 
Churches: Baptist, 6; Christian Science, 1; 


Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 2; Pres- 
byterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 5. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2. Capital, Sur- 
plus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $848,162; 
Total Deposits (all banks), $5,833,401: Total 
Resources (all banks), $6,811,684; Total Savings 
Banks Deposits, $985,630. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 
4; Vaudeville, 1. Total number of seats, 2,500. 
Location: At junction of Ohio and Mississippi 


. Rivers, and at the head of all-year navigation 
on the Mississippi. Served by ‘Illinois Central, 
Mobile & Ohio, New York Central, Cotton Belt, 
and Missouri Pacific Railroads. Northern win- 
ter terminus for the Mississippi-Warrior Barge 
Line, owned by the Federal Government. ~ 


Principal Industries: Silos, ready-cut houses, 
hardwood flooring, vehicle parts and handles, 


Cairo, 
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kitchen cabinets, storage and shipping boxes, 
egg crates, veneer and sewing machine parts, 


eotton oil products, machine shops, boilers, 
cigars, grain products, planing mills, cotton 
gins. 

Manufacturing Establishments, 57. Leading 


Singer Mfg. Co., Chicago Mill & Lumber 
(owned by Sears, 
Value of an- 


firms: 
Co., Illinois Lumber Yards 
Roebuck & Co.), EB. L. Bouce Co. 
nual output, $10,526,000. 

Special Information: Cairo, being situated at 
the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, 
150 miles southeast of St. Louis, makes it an 
important shipping point by river and rail to a 
wide territory in all directions. A compre- 
hensive survey in 1928 showed a moyement of 
35,815 cars in, and 82,945 cars out, handled by 
423 GOairo concerns. These figures do not in- 
clude less-than-carload shipments. Grain led 
with 14,090 cars in, and 14,247 cars out; manu- 
facturing industries next. Federal Barge Line 
handled 5,100 cars south, and 8,850 cars north. 


Residential Features: Of the 3,570 dwellings 
in Cairo, 69% are owned by their occupants. 
50% of the dwellings range from $2,500 to 
500. Cairo has very few apartment houses. 


} 

Retail Shopping Section: Pxtends - from 
Eighth and Commercial Streets, north and south, 
two blocks on Commercial; west on Wighth, one 
block to Washington, and north and south on 
Washington, one block in each direction. There 
are three outlying neighborhood retail sections. 


Trading Area: Extends 36 miles north to 
Anna, and Jonesboro, Ill.; east, 40 miles to 
Paducah, Ky.; south, 40 miles to Fulton, Ky... 
and west, 30 miles to Morehouse, Mo. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 2; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 1; dry goods, 3; Miscel- 
laneous lines, 14; candy, lumber, soft drinks, 
drugs, paint, coffee, etc. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
_vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto. agencies, 10; automo- 
bile accessories, 13; automobile tire agencies, 
18: bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 20; confectioners (ineluding hotel 
stands), 16; dressmakers, 4: druggists, 14; dry 
eoods, 7; electrical supplies, 8; florists, 1; 
fruits, 7: furniture, 4; garages (public), 4; 
grocers, 78 (chain, 6); hardware, 2: jewelry, 3; 
meat markets, 20 (chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 
6: men’s clothing, 9: merchant tailors, 2; mil- 
liners, 5: opticians, 3; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 3; 
radio supplies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 
16: shoes, 4; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 5. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 18), 
(dentists, 7); street car service: gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 1,704: electric current, alter- 
nating; number of wired houses, 3,377; number 
of automobile registrations, 1,767; water, soft. 


See announcement columns.1 and 2 


CANTON, ILL. 


(Fulton County) 


1920 Population, 10,928. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 50,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Lewiston (pop. 2,279), Farmington (2,631), Cuba 
(1,484), Ipava (720). ’ 

Native Whites, 92%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 7%; Industrial Workers, 75%; English 
Reading, 95%; Families, 2,300. 

Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 2,708. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science Hall, 
1: Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1: Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 3. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1. Capital, $325,- 
000; Surplus, $275,000; Undivided Profits, $105,- 
407.17 (all banks); Total Deposits (all banks), 
$4,104,156.02; Total Resources (all banks), $5,- 
060.852.36. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, eten)s 
3. Total number of seats, 3,000. 

Location: On the Toledo, Peoria & Western; 
Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. Rs., and the 
Illinois Gentral Wlectric Railway. To nearest 
large city, by railroad, 144 hours; by auto, 1 
hour. 

Principal Industries: 
alls, brick, cigars, coal. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 33. Leading 
firms: International Harvester, P. & 0. Works, 
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Farm machinery, over- 


Illinois 


is a distributing center. Its score of jobbers 


employ 75 salesmen to 


states that are tributary to this city. 


tional advertisers can 
thru the columns of 


travel over parts of five 
Na- 
reach these distributors 
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(Cities under 50,000) 


1926—National Ist Prize 
State Ist Prize 


1925—WNational 1st Prize 


1924—State Ist for Best — 
Front Page 


For the third consecutive year The 
Daily Pantagraph has been honored 
in the third annual contest conducted 
by. the University of Illinois in co- 
with’ “the “Tihnois Press 
Association. 


operation 


This year, in competition with many 
of the best newspapers in the United 
States, The Daily Pantagraph achieved 
the signal honor. of attaining both 
National and State First Prizes, earn- 
ign the Samuel Bowles Award for gen- 
eral excellence for the second suc- 
cessive time. 


The same elements that were 
recognized by the judges as 
fundamental in the structure 
of the ideal newspaper, have 


enabled The Daily Panta- 


graph to earn and retain 


The Reader Confidence of 
Over 19,000 Families 


in Central Illinois, the richest 
section in this great state. 


Che Dailn Pantagraph. 


Published Every Morning Except Sunday at Bloomington, i. 


REPRESENTATIVES— 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO., 247 Park Ave., New York City; 294 Washington St., 
Jj. H. GRIFFIN, Room 1501, 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
P. A. FOLSOM, Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Member A. B. C., A. N. P. A., Associated Press. 


Boston. 


General Excellence 


ILLINOIS (Cont'd) 


Canton, (cont’d) 


Globe Shirt & Overall Co., Beam-Dean Co., Mid- 
dieton Brick Co., Canton Sash & Door Co., 
Leaman New Way Laundry, W. H. Byerly & 
Bros., American Automotive Accessories Corp.; 
* Fulton Mfg. Co., Hand & Haines Box Co. Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated 
at $3,500,000. 

Special Information: The Parlin & Orendorff 
©o., previously controlled by U. G. Orendorff, 
sold its Canton plant, with a capital of $5,000,- 
000 and a surplus of over $5,000,000, to the In- 
ternational Harvester Co. of America in 1919, 
This well-known corporation is now operating 
this, the oldest existing plow works in the 
Western Hemisphere. The plant covers six 
square blocks and employs 2,300 men when in 
full operation. 

Residential Features: Mostly  one-family 
houses. Two or three small apartment build- 
ings. A few workingmen’s tenements. Private 
homes predominate. Vast majority of residents 
own houses they live in. Would cost $5,000 
to $10,000 each to replace most houses. Av- 
erage would be around $7,000, or possibly a little 
more, 

Retail Shopping Section: Bxtends in square 
with Jones Park as center, and is bounded oun 
the. north by Chestnut Street, on the east by 
Main Street, on the south by. Dlm Street, and 
on the west by extension of White Court. Other 
stores on streets that form boundaries of the 
square for two or three blocks from the main 
trading center. There are a few scattered 
“neighborhood’’ stores. 

Trading Area: Covers a twenty-five-mile ra- 
dius, and for longer distances in certain direc- 
tions. Concrete roads, 12 inter-city truck lines, 
and interurban car line make access-to Canton 
particularly easy. 

Wholesale Houses: Fruits, 2, 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 8; automobile tire agencies, 6; 
bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 15 (chain, 1); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 7; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 
10; druggists, 7; dry goods, 6; department 
stores, 8; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 1; 
fruits, 2; furniture, 4; furriers, 1; garages 
(public), 12; grocers, 55 (chain, 7); hardware, 
4; jewelry, 6; meat markets, 11 (chain, 1); 
men’s furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 7; mer- 
chant tailors, 2; milliners, 7; opticians, 6; 
photographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 5; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 23; shoes, 8; sport- 
ing goods, 4; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 4. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 50 
degrees; most pleasant months, May, June, Sep- 
tember and October. Doctors (medical, 11), 
(dentists, 10), (osteopaths, 3); gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 2,297; electric current, alter- 
nating; number of wired houses, 2,964; water, 
hard. 


CARBONDALE, ILL. 
(Jackson County) 


1920 Population, 6,267. 


City and Suburban Estimate (City Council 
census, 1925, for new city directory), 8,514. 
Most important cities and towns in this area 
are: Murphysboro (pop. 11,000), Marion (13,- 
000). Herrin (12,000). 

Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 6%; Foreign 
Born, 4%; Industrial Workers, 35%; English 
Reading, 87%; Families, 1,700. 

Schools: Public Grade, 
High, 1; Southern Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. Number of Pupils (City Schools), 1,- 
909; Normal School, 1,800. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Ohristian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 3; Methodist, 2; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 2. 


Banks: National, 2, Capital, Surplus and 
Undivided Profits (all banks), $1,209,445.46; To- 
tal Deposits (all banks), $1,041,328.42; Total 
Resources (all banks), $1,765,645.05; Total Say- 
ings Banks Deposits, $132,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 2. Total number of seats, 
199, 

Location: On main line I. C. Ry. Division 


point for St. Louis Division of I. C., Interurban 
tq Murphysboro, bus line to the east and west. 


Principal Industries: Railroad terminal and 
shops, largest railroad tie preserving plant in 
the world, automobile painting plant. In one 
of the largest fruit growing centers in the 
country. Wholesale grocer house. n 


Manufacturing Establishments: 38. Leading 
firms: Marx-Haas Clothing Co., White Mule 
Tire Patch, Inc.,, Aver & Lord Tie Co. Total 
_yalue of yearly output of factories estimated at 
$2,000,000. 

Residential Features: Mostly private homes. 
Several 4 and 5-family apartments. Carbondale 
boasts of its large trees, which give lots of 

shade, also practically all streets paved, making 
it an ideal residential town.. 
__ Retail Shopping Section: Extends from pub- 
lie square (which forms heart of business dis- 
trict) with railroad station and Interurban 
terminal in square. 


Trading Area: Wxcellent trading radius for 


coming in from all four directions, 
{ Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 1. 
Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
ed Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
- ne hte es u a). 


8; High, 1; Junior. 


20 miles each way on account of hard roads - 
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cies, 7; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 11; automobile tire agencies, 
8; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 15; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 5; dressmakers, 11; druggists, 5; dry 
goods, 5; department stores, 2; electrical sup- 


plies, 3; florists, 1; fruits, 2; furniture, 3; 
garages (public), 8; grocers, 27 (chain, 3); 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 10; 
men's furnishings, 7; men’s clothing, 12; mer- 
chant tailors, 1; milliners, 4; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous 


musical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 5; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 8; shoes, 11; sport- 
ing goods, 4; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 5. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, sh G ye 
(dentists, 4), (osteopaths, 1); gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 1,982; electric current, alter- 
nating; number of wired houses, 1,676; water, 
soft. 


- CARLINVILLE, ILL. 


(Macoupin County) 
1920 Population, 5,212, 
City and Suburban Estimate, 7,500, 
Native Whites, 50%; 1%; 


Negroes, Foreign 


Born, 49%; Industrial Workers, 35%; English 
Reading, 85%; Families, 2,300. 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 1,250. 

Churches: Baptist. 2; Episcopal, 1; Meth- 
odist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 2; 
Miscellaneous: Christian, 1; German Lutheran, 
1; German Hyangelical, 1. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 2. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1. Total number 
of seats, 650. 

Location: Chicago & Alton, Illinois, Traction 


System, R4 State Hard Road. To nearest large 
city, by railroad, 2 hours; by automobile, 2% 
hours; by trolley, 2 hours. 

Principal Industries: Coal mining. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, &; commercials auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (includ- 


a 


ing hotels), 7; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 3; druggists, 4; dry. goods, 5; elec- 
trical supplies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 1; furni- 


ture,-3; garages (public), 6; total grocers, 20 
(chain, 3); hardware, 3; jewelry, 2; total meat 
markets, 4; men’s furnishings, 3; men’s cloth- 
ing, 3; merchant tailors, 1; milliners, 3; opti- 
cians, 2; photographers, 8; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2: radio sup- 
plies, 5; total restaurants (including hotels), 
13 (chain, 1); shoes, 6; stationers, 5; women’s 
apparel, 3. 


CENTRALIA, ILL. 


(Marion County) 
1920 Population, 12,491. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 53,000. 


Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 5%; 
Born, 5%: Industrial Workers, 34%; 
Reading, 94%; Families, 4/250 in city. 

Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 1 (town- 
ship); Parochial, 2. Number of Pupils, 4,000 
(estimated). 


Churches: 
Episcopal, 1; 


Foreign 
English 


Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1: 
Methodist, 6; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 6. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Capital, 
plus and Undivided Profits (all banks), 
396.09; Total Deposits (all banks), $3,684,- 
334.18; Total Resources (all banks), $4,569,- 
888.76; Total Savings Banks Deposits, $2,207,- 
128. : 


Sur- 
$5783, - 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1: Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 1. Total number of seats, 2,700. 
Location: Situated strategically in the cen- 


tral part of the south third of the state, on the 
border line between the two counties of Marion 
and Clinton, and 66 miles due east of St. Louis, 
its name indicates, is the 


Mo., Centralia, as t 
center, as well as the gateway, of that rich 
agricultural, coal-mining and fruit-growing re- 


gion known as ‘‘Hgypt.’’ It is the junction 
point of three trunk line railroads, viz: the 
Illinois Central, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
and the Southern R. Rs., served locally also 
by the Missouri & Illinois Bridge and Belt R. 
R. Co. Centralia is a distributing center for 
a large part of the adjacent territory, shipping 
coal, grain, fruits and manufactured products 
to all points of the compass over the trunk 
lines radiating from the city. The Illinois 
Central, and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R. Rs., have their machine and repair shops 
at Centralia. Bus service over concrete roads, 
in all directions, covers suburban and farther 
outlying trading territory. 


Principal Industries: Two large railroad shops 
and terminal yards. Two well-developed soft 
coal mines. One modern envelope factory. One 
furnace and general foundry, one garment fac- 
tory, one packing house, cigar factories, ice 
factories, soda factories, ice cream factories, 
flour mill, canning factories, concrete block 
plant, sawmills, rolling mill, oil and gas wells, 
fruit-growing and dairy products. To nearest 
large city, by railroad, 2% hours; by auto, 2 
hours 10 minutes. 

Manufacturing Establishments. 20. Leading 
firms: Marion County Coal Co., Centralia Coal 
Co., Centralia Envelope Oo., St. Clair Foundry 
Corp., Centralia Clothing Oo. 

Special Information: Finest grade of peaches 
and apples are grown in this district. Rail- 
roads have investment here of $4,500,000; mines, 
$1,000,000. The heaviest payrolls are those 
of the railroads and coal mines. Unusually 
high savings account per capita in banks and 


’ 
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in three building and loan associations. Average 
yearly earnings of workmen are over $1,200. 


Residential Features: Exceptional home-own- 
ing class. One and a few two-family houses 
(not over a dozen apartments), no tenements. 
Average value of homes, $5,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Broadway, east and 
west, five blocks long, with hub at Locust 
Street, about half way, running north and south, 
three blocks, 


Trading Area: 25 miles north and south, 15 
miles east and west. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 1; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1; candy, 1; Miscellaneous 
lines, cigars and tobacco. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14, with service; commercial auto. agencies, 
5; automobile accessories, all garages, plus 2; 
automobile tire agencies, 15; bakers, 4; cigar 
stores and stands (including hotels), 4 (chain, 
1); confectioners (including hotel stands), 5; 
druggists, 8; dry goods, 2, exclusive; depart- 
ment stores, 4; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 
2; fruits, 8; furniture, 4; garages (public), 7; 
grocers, 86 (chain, 9); hardware, 7; jewelry, 5; 
meat markets, 14; men’s furnishings, 9; men’s 
clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 1; milliners, 8; 
opticians, 4; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 


a) 


plies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 6; shoes, 
15; sporting goods, 6; stationers, 5; women’s 
apparel, 7, 

Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 


April, May, Sept. Oct. Doctors (medical, 24), 


(dentists, 12), (osteopaths, 2); street car sery- 
ice; gas, artificial; number of meters, 2,145; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 


houses, 3,068; number of 
tions, 3,500; water, soft, 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


(Champaign County) 


1920 Population, 15,873. (1926 est. resident 
population, 386,000.) Note: There are about 
11,000 students attending the University of Ili- 
nois, in the ‘‘twin city,’’ Urbana, and as some 
of the buildings are located within the munici- 
pality of Champaign, the general population of 
the two cities is increased to upward of 45,000 
during the school year. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 65,000. 


_Native Whites, 86.9%; Negroes, 7.8%; For- 
eign Born, 5.2%; Industrial Workers, 6.0%; 


270; 


English Reading, 99.0%; Families, 4,077. 


Schools: Public Grade, 16; High, 3; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2. Number of Pupils, 6,010. 


Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 3; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 3; Roman Catholic, 
4; Miscellaneous, 6. 


automobile registra- 


Banks: National, 8; State, 8; Total Resources 
(all banks), $15,000,000. Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $13,000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 3; Moving Pictures, 7; 
Vaudeville, 1; Burlesque, 2; Miscellaneous (Au- 
ditoriums, etc.), U. of I. Auditorium, U. of 1c 
Stadium. Total number of seats, 8,000. (U. 
of I. Stadium seats 55,000.) 


Location: Champaign is 128 miles south of 
Chicago, on main line of, Illinois Central R.R. 
Served by Illinois Central, Wabash, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis (‘Big Four’’) 
R.Rs., and the Illinois Traction system, In the 
heart of the great corn belt of Illinois, Cham- 
paign County alone produced $26,000,000 worth 
of crops last year. To nearest large city by 
railroad, 40 minutes; by trolley, 40 minutes; by 
auto, 1 hour. 


Principal Industries: Printing, dairy products, 
electric light bulbs, electrical fixtures, machin- 
ery, tools, radio equipment, railroad equipment, 
rubber goods. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 123, Leading 
firms: Caldwell Elec, Corp., Burr Co., Cushman 
Tool Co., Circle A Products Corp., Cliffords- 
Jacobs ©o., Locomotive Orane Co., Pioneer 
Creamery Co., Crescent Rubber Co. Total value 
of yearly output of factories estimated at $6,- 
637,000. 


Special Information: Champaign and Urbana 
corporation lines adjoin, forming practically one 
community, with Champaign proper the trading 
center of the community, although Urbana is 
the county seat. Water, sewer, lights, power, 
street car lines, etc., are used in common by 
both towns, the city government being the only 
separate agencies. Practically all streets in both 
cities are payed with concrete (over 67 miles of 
pavements), and are well lighted by ornamental 
electric street lamps. University of Illinois, with 
11,000 students and 1,161 faculty, is located in 
Urbana, and partly in Champaign, with 98 build- 
ings represented on the campus, not including 
the $3,000,000 U. or I. Memorial Stadium, seat- 
ing 55,000. More than $50,000 a day is spent in 
the two communities directly and indirectly, by 
the university. Champaign County is one of the 
richest agricultural counties in the state. 


Residential Features: Mostly one - family 
homes of modern type and generally owned by 
the occupant. Champaign has a reputation 9s a 
city of beautiful homes. Most of the people are 
well-to-do, The average home costs about $10,- 
000. Many represent an inyestment of from 
$25,000 to $75,000. There are also several mod- 
ern apartment houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main Street, 8 blocks; 
Neil Street, 7 blocks; Chureh Street, 1 block; 
Taylor Street, 3 blocks; Walnut Street, 5 blocks; 
Green Street, 2 blocks; Wright Street, 2 blocks; 
Market Street, 3 blocks; Race Street, 2 blocks: 
University Avenue, 4 blocks; Park Street, 1 
block; Hill Street, 1 block; Randolph Street, 2 
blocks; Washington Street, 1 block; Hickory 
Street, 2 blocks. 
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Trading Area: Thirty-five miles north to Buck- 
ley, and 30 miles south to Areola, on Illinois 
Central R.R.; 20 miles east to Fithian, and 23 
miles west to Farmer City on ‘‘Big Four’ R.R.; 
18 miles southwest to Homer and Sidney on 
Wabash R.R.; 20 miles west to Monticello on 
Illinois Traction System Electric R.R. Logical 
trading area extends approximately over a 26 
miles’ radius. Trading influence covers a 35- 
mile radius except east, in which direction it 
extends only 22 miles to Fithian. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 3; 
fruits and vegetables, 8; miscellaneous lines: 
cigars and tobacco, 1; confectionery, 3; auto 


accessories, 3. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 27; commercial automobile agencies, 8; 
automobile accessories, 22; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 24; bakers, 10; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 120 (chain, 3); confectioners, 


(including hotel. stands), 30; delicatessen, 4; 
dressmakers, 37; druggists, 20; dry goods, 5;. 
department stores, 3; electrical Supplies, 10; 
florists, 5: fruits, 4; furniture, 3; furriers, 3; 
garages (public), 31; grocers, 116 (chain, 11)+ 
hardware, 8; jewelry, 11; meat markets, 2% 


(chain, 20): men’s furnishings, 21; men’s cloth- 
ing, 19; merchant tailors, 14; milliners, 14; op- 
ticians, 6; photographers, 10; Pianos (and mis- 


cellaneous musical instruments), 6: radio sup- 
plies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 63; 
shoes, 19; sporting goods, 8; stationers, 9; 


women’s apparel, 16, 

Miscellaneous Data: 
degrees; average 
twelve months, 


Average temperature, 60 
number of rainy days per 
72; most pleasant months, April 
to December. Doctors (medical, 64), (dentists, 
30), (osteopaths, 11); street car Service; gas, 
artificial; electric eurrent, alternating and di- 
od number of wired houses, 10,000; water, 
ard, 


CHARLESTON, ILL. 


(Coles County) 

1920 Population, 6,615, 

City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. 

Native Whites, 98%; Negroes, 1%; 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 5%; 
Reading, 99144%; Families, 3,500. 

Schools; Public Grade, High, 2; 
High, 2. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 


1; United Brethren, 1; Miscellaneous, Holiness, 
1; Free Methodist, 1. 


Foreign 
English 
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Banks: National, 2; Total Resources : 
796,000. j he 
Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2, Total num- 
ber of seats, 850, 
_Location: On the “Big Four’ R. R. (main 
line), and the ‘Nickel Plate’? R. R. (Clover 


Leaf main line). Nickel Plate 
are located in Charleston. 


Principal Industries: Railroad 
Brown Shoe Co.’s Plant, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 2. 
firm: Brown Shoe Co. 


Special Information: City is located in the 
center of the Illinois broom-corn belt with pros- 
perous corn and wheat country. Wastern Illinois 
State Teachers’ College is situated here, 


. Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
homes, with but few apartments. Private 
homes predominate, and are very attractive and 
desirable. 


Retail Shopping Section: 
publie square, 
each direction, 


Trading Area: To the west, 10 miles; south, 
12 to 15 miles; east, from 12 to 15 miles, and 
from north, 15 to 20 miles, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto, agencies, 8; automo- 
bile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 
7; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 15; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 6; dressmakers, 5; druggists, 4; dry 
goods, 5; department stores, 3; electrical sup- 
plies, 3; florists, 2; furniture, 3; garages (pub- 
lic), 6; grocers, 16; hardware, 3; jewelry, 2; 
meat markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 3; men’s 
clothing, 3; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 5; 
opticians, 2; photographers, 3; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 5; radio 
supplies, 1; restaurants (including hotels), 7; 
shoes, 5; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 6. 


railroad shops 
shops and the 


Leading 


Covers most of the 
but spreads about 1 block in 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


(Cook County) 


City Class as: Chicago is the fourth city 
in population in the world, and is the sec- 
ond in the United States. It is the world’s 
foremost railroad terminus, the nucleus of the 
great railroad and water transportation BYB- 
tems of the country. Chicago holds an impor- 
tant position in world finance, being the finan- 
cial center of the West. It is the supply 
center for retail trade throughout the West and 
Middle West. Industrially, Chicago ranks sec- 
ond in value of products manufactured in the 
United States. Chicago is the world’s live stock 
market, and the world’s grain market, It 
is the largest mail order distributing center 
in the world. 


POPULATION 


9.5/0) a'ee Gee Nieiefus eeleiely'e) 2p LOO, LOS 
1910 Census (Metropolitan District) ...2,446,921 
i s/sis'oie e gielsielelelsieie » vje's sles’ 2/001, 705 
1920 Census *(Metropolitan District)... 3,521,758 
1926 U. 8. Census, July 1, est. city., 3,048,000 
1926 U. 8. Census, July 1, est. Metro- 2 


*Note: As defined by the census, the Metro- 
politan District includes in addition to the 
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Chicago (cont’d) 


Kane, 


central city, counties: Cook, Lake, Du 


Page, and Will in Illinois, and Lake County 
in Indiana. 
Native white .........+ A an 5 66% 
Negroes, a little over ..... eins aieafeanto 4.2% 
Woreten born ...c0-<--.- Pevcdierst atisls 29.8% 
Students: : 
University ..... Dre dade Retee es 39,252 
PMIDVIC. "si. cc v tine wigs abies celta wsae clece 462,117 
Parochial ...2... HSA OARS BOL OOD 225,144 
POUR. isjsie sag eile o oid «sire vinve o1ee => 726,513 
Binglish reading ......-eeeeeeeeereees T4A% 
eeetosy workers (1923 Census)...... 385,685 
Factory Workers (1926 est. Met. Dist.) 487,506 
Families (1920 Census) 623,912 
Families (est. 1926) ..... 725,715 


The figures for birth and parentage in Chi- 
cago show a very large foreign-born per- 
centage, and an almost equally large population 
of native-born but having foreign-born parents, 
or mixed. The figures for whites with foreign, 
or mixed parentage is a trifle over 41%, and 


36% foreign-born, and only 20% native white 
of native parents. 
Comparison of Chicago’s Population 
1910 1920 
ERT ins wloico + Sadialecle pvie:e § 6 1,215,764 1,369,917 
MemMaAle | je cischeie ss ae vas vies. 1,059,519 1,331,788 
Native white .......-se02  seerss 1,783,687 
AR IGIN e a in lplaveisiv ©. a'uib-ors' acre Pa lelete sain 879,479 
MEMOIG PP). Nawics vib ce beac, asiemels 904,208 
White, native parents .... 445,139 642,871 
White, foreign parents 912,701 888,496 
White, mixed parents .... «.«+-- 252,320 
White, foreign born ..... 781,217 805,482 
Mate tii, sveis s.vlalaielalcis misiaca! (tarelowieje 431,764 
Female ..scccccssseveee, <seesea 373,718 
INE BTOES ES icle/c os s10/e nickel 44,103 109,458 
BT Ye eis Seyasabe Bierarale le eidlevele et Hy, are ia tore, 55,943 
BEING 1G) a's ood. sea else ee AES ae 53,515 
Other races .....seesacess 2,123 3,078 
Males of voting age -. 700,590 874,239 
Illiterates over 10 years .. 79,911 99,133 
No. school age, 7 to 20 
FEL p) LDCs yejsielejcicla bain sic oe 594,012 616,270 
Families ....secees DP sis is 473,141 623,912 
Nativity of Foreign Born 
1910 1920 
FATTHACTILAW Lire etiee's Sakic ercieh) sielersiors 1,028 
PAMISLTIAN Eins s «5 eile cies si0 oe 132,059 30,491 
Baleium’s ie-sissin ve seis « 2,665 3,079 
Canada-French ..........- 4,663 3,432 
Canada—other .....-++«-- 26,313 28,622 
Czecho-Slovakia ....c.ee++  eeeees 50,392 
Denmark  ..cseeseseecsces 11,484 11,268 
Byugland © 6 sca cec ewe weee 27,890 36,420 
BANCO! cin os csc sidele osioine's ere 3,030 4,558 
Misr VNC 22 aloes edie osne Seseres eq on win acehal 1,577 
Germany vecccceceeseeecs 182,281 112,288 
GLECCE jnccscccececclevece cis 6,564 11,546 
GE ivi 4: ec Aue S Sire Pe a 28,938 26,106 
Treland ....+sccececereves 65,963 56,786 
TEaly: Aa -<bye «pa atale Wrwin's\s =H 46,169 59,215 
Jugo-Slavia  .iccecceevveee  eeeces 9,693 
TAtHUaANIa | ah en aden eels Ss Alessia jae 18,923 
WOWXEMDUTE or cs oie a cece 6. , cu eeiesisin 1,967 
MAIC oes chicle nana 5's n:e 6 Cal ineibice ob 1,141 
Netherlands wc. .sccssceee ) o eeecee 8,843 
INGUWAY.) voi ess sie vance seejeie's 24,186 20,481 
PGT a 5 osc wicieletare waineelejwie. pp) vee ss ome 137,611 
Roumania ©... cs. sseeese 3,344 5,137 
Russia 102,095 
Scotland 9,910 
Sweden 58,563 
Switzerland = .....--«+++s- 3,493 3,452 
Bp TIS Mo oc ceeim nie ase Sawa elvanttan, Vinhe minis 478 
Wales ...cnceevecceecoes 1,818 1,584 
Other countries .......-.. 4,745 4,796 
Persons Over 15 Years of Age by Age, Sex and 
Birth (1920) 
Male Female 
15 to 19 years .....+-+6- 97,331 104,533 
20 to 44 years .....+e00- 620,164 597,923 
45 years and over ...... 270,913 252,337 
Age unknown .......+.+.- 2,771 2,007 
Native white .......+.--. 522,604 551,709 
Foreign-Born (white) .... 419,005 361,027 
NegroeS ..cccvecsceceenss 46,977 43,855 


Suburban Residents 


The Metropolitan District of Chicago, accord- 
ing to the 1920 Census, includes Cook County, 
Lake County, Du Page County, Kane County, 
Will County, Illinois, and Lake Oounty, In- 


diana. When the 1920 Census was taken there 
were 159 population units—cities, towns, and 
yillages—in the Metropolitan area. Seven, ex- 


clusive of this city, adopted Chicago as part 
of their corporate names. Since the last cen- 
sus a number of new communities have sprung 
up. 
The principal cities and towns in this Metro- 
politan District are: 


Cen. Est 
July 1 
Cook County 1920 1925 
Arlington Heights 2: 250) jae siete 
Lo 4 We eee or i 14,150 18,856 
Blue Teland © sis 's sete » erase 11,424 13,184 
Brookfield . ......ess0-se0s ; BD DOU ay aiateraierals 
MI OCPD RN 2 ip 5 as crelercte pieie. cleans 44,995 62,238 
Chicago Heights ..,....... 19,653 22,117 
PPSEPIOITNICE. cs 6 3 6a Noles « Haters A640 Nos. Kut 
WHIVAMBtON ois. cc tec ecec use 37,234 43,883 
PORER EO ALE Gives cu ase 6 Gs 10,768 13,133 
RIGEWON lotsa s Scie « oles oe 9,216 fe eras eine 
Tae MALONE) odte cuittese Pa 91t0ss G/O25n) ees sote te 
TORIODE | Wis a's's ar pyae's hse oes 2,822. ~ 2. sly ct 
May WOOK oe aisritie wine evepioiere 12,072 14,245 
Melrose Park .....e+sres a 7,147 a iais oe 
Oak PBT rc coe cle teens ces 39,858 51,423 
Park Ridge ......... Kfar 4,383 waisis 
River Forest ......-...6-- 4,358 ISHN 
West Hammond .......ee0e 7,492 


” 


Cen. Bst. 
July 1 
Cook County 1920 1925 
Wilmette isis eens seis baa 7,814 eae ies 
Winnetka \-.f .chls .s caere ew slels 6,694 sisleeee 
Kane County 
ARPOTA Wy avis ken Sls Sat o's clas 36,397 40,254 
IBACAVIS aten ea elacenie cic ie bieieos aie 4,395 neh pile 
PONIES Pie tata Conk so eons Siete 2,803 Set 
St. 7 CRATIES! Waetst- bees ies ae 4,009" sees 
Ng ee AUIPOND a iss louihai3-0fe ios site BOOT se spcee dj 
VEINS erase Tors wos see spends aioateee 27,454 33,384 
BRIN Be See. leas fick aie 5,005 eves 
Carpentersville ..,.....-.-. T5036" Miciaivisesce 
Hampshire’, . 25.4 vc cee fe ees 618 Tae: 
Du Page County 
‘ARAEOR: Mo. 5.» catiernadecbinels 510 SOC o5 
Downers Grove 3,543 an patois 
INSDOESVLUOL Fons ste ess cicteiemieest 3,830 Baris 
IWHEAEON 2,» Solrieiefoislel ttelets tein ee ‘ 4,137 ses 
IW. eOnIGAZ ON sos sis oiae sass 2,594 smell 
HULA HUTA § Pioiaiereiaik,oidseirieh ote aie s 4,594 wiatpiniele 
FLINSGAVS Freie. ib ieiste wie loihiceiete 4,513 
Glenn), “FVD or 6216 che sy lots; nlaiere 2,851 
Bensenville, sins denis seri trerets 650 
Lombards. oi, </ia pete omere tear 1,331 one 
Will County 
DOCK POLE Hike icine: ols otety hed aie eh = 2, 684712. eee 
TOMA vr's's's'seatnip a rinpe x ets piers 38,442 40,578 
Plainfield ...... atest ates ae ies LT eee : 
Peotone 1,090! Giantess 
Crete 945 pee ei tety 
Wilmington... sisi see eisai L384) aoa sce 
BraddwO0dy: Rusle's aisicisicinrhle siecle 1,297 patetens)s 
Lake County, Ills. 
Bieblang jBarkio .ck-+.s yess 6,167 
Lake Forest) 1... ces seenes 3,657 
a Kken Ble; lores iss mccimare 819 
INOPEN AOBICA LO. 10s 6 viene cates 5,839 
WSURCSANGT wocswieies «neers ac 19,266 
WAT OUTS By eine hie sycsicies eie,ste 5,580 
Antioch ‘.......-. AOA SABC 775 
Libertyville feiss cr. v eth es 2,125 : 
Lake County, Ind. 
Whiting 222%) Ge ele b etee as 10,145 12,158 
Garyeeea cps bac icivss ieee ote 55,378 76,870 
Hast "OnICALO Mn sck mca sae 35,967 45,580 
Hammond ....$% 36,004 
Hobartiy 30... 2,375 
CLOWHASE ONE) 0 ce cies a oleslelstele 3,232 
DOWBUL 50, oop slote hie b she olalea were 1,197 
Griffith ..... aiatsibleietalet se iereis 630 
SCHOOLS 
Enrollment Sept., 1926 
Blementary Schools ........ 294 361,379 
Junior High Schools ........ 10 12,617 
Continuation: Sou kiitn 32 <i Sie 12 13,329 
NOES] witsie's c ceeice esate ols 1 1,751 
Junior (‘Colleges aos sin 35 dees 1 itt rotate 
EPH esSEHOOIS "0's eicis's ouaisiare sien 24 69,443* 
School for Crippled Children 5e2 1,035 
Juvenile Detention .......... a 2,266 
County Jail School .......... 1 297 
Total Wnrollment for Ali 
Publie , Schools) «3... <i </s% 462,117 


* This enrollment includes that of the Junior 
College. 
** There are 5 buildings, 


equipped for crip- 
pled children, 


Chicago supports a complete system of con- 
tinuation schools, which includes part-time 
classes for working boys and girls, classes for 
apprentices in various trades, and a graduate 
commercial school intended to prepare young 
men and women for higher secretarial posi- 
tions and for expert accounting. The public 
school system also provides 31 evening schools 
and 66 evening community centers. 

The Hvening Schools’ enrollment: High 
Schools, Boys, 17,019; Girls, 16,430; Elementary: 
Boys, 15,797; Girls, 6,898. Total Enrollment, 
56,049. 

Practical education is offered in seventy dif- 
ferent trades, crafts, and professions, including 
law, advertising, accountancy, music, art, radio 
engineering, photo-engraving, ete., by 293 private 
vocational schools. 


Catholic Schools 


The information concerning the Catholic 
schools was obtained from the ishop. ‘The 
enrollment is of last year wit 5% added 


which is the estimated per cent increase for this 
year. 


Catholic Number JBnrollment 
GLAMMALIA Olio vfelaie clesters 217 183,750 
High Schools ........ 34 11,906 
Mutes iceciee vee tees 1 158 
Infant Asylums ....... 3 336 
Boys’ working homes .. 1 467 
Girls’ working homes .. 5 473 
Industrial training at 

Orphanage “2 SNe cass 4 1,281 (Girls) 
Manual training at Or- 

phanage Sohne Pine F 2 1,886 (Boys) 
Colleges and Academies 

(Boys) Pee ae eee as cts 13 13,650 
Colleges and Academies 

CEPI ATS Sa kinte ge atte 13 10,500 
Preparatory Seminary 1 735 

Total Bnrollment, all 

Catholie Schools ... 225,142 


Colleges and Universities 


University of Chicago ..............4., 13,649 
Northwestern University ............. 9,752 
De) PaulssUniversity. tac . Gees ere 4,498 
Armour Institute of Technology ....... 1,744 
Lewis Institute of Technology ........ 2,495 
Loyola; Mniversity iy so Pee RA as vin 6,017 
University of Illinois (Chicago only).. 1,097 


Northwestern University is located in Hvans- 
ton, just outside of Chicago, but its schools 
of Commerce, Law, and Dentistry are in Chi- 
cago. 

In the City of Chicago there are 25 girls’ 
preparatory schools. The most widely known 
are: Miss Faulkner’s School, University School, 
and Kenwood Loring School. 

Fourteen boys’ preparatory sehools are lo- 
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cated here. The best known are: The Har- 
yard School and Chicago Latin School. 

Of the 29 medical schools the best known 
include: Rush Medical College, Bennett Med- 
ical School, Chicago College of Medicine and 
Surgery, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Russell Medical College, Northwestern Medical 
School, Illinois Post Graduate Medical School 
and the Chicago Bye, Har and Throat College. 

There are three Dental Schools most important 
of which include those at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and University of. Illinois. 

The prominent theological schools of Chicago 
are: Chicago Theological Seminary, Garrett 
Biblical Institute, University of Chicago Divin- 


ity School, Western Theological Seminary, 
Quigley Memorial Seminary and McCormick 
Seminary. 


There are nine law schools, the most im- 
portant are: Ohicago Kent College of Law, 
Chicago Law School, Illinois College of Law, 
Law Department of DePaul University, John 
Marshall Law School, Lincoln College of Law; 
Northwestern Law School and University of 
Chicago Law School. 


CHURCHES 


Baptist, 84; Congregational, 103; Disciples of 
Christ, 25; Hvangelical, 37; Hvangelical Synod, 
50; Bpiscopal, 72; Friends, 1; Lutheran (4 
Synods), 105; Methodist, 208; Presbyterian, 114, 
Reformed Church of America, 13; Reformed 
Church in U. S., 5; Reformed Episcopal, 3; Ro- 
man Catholic, 227; United Brethren, 3; United 
Presbyterian, 8, 

The statement concerning number of churches 
in Chicago classified according to denominations 
does not include the Missouri Synod of the 
Lutheran Church, small churches without de- 
nominational connection or colored churches, the 
latter numbering 100 in the Chicago area. The 
approximate total number of Protestant churches 
in the Chicago area is 1,200. 


BANKS 

Trust Co, & State Banks 184 
DePONIs te cis. s 5's cjo5 scenes vhs $1,679,625,030 
Savings Deposits ............ 668,011,199 
CA DitATear eit .'s)a'0e «oo teurecce 103,572,000. 
SUT Rem are 50, 0(>.0%0 sp yaleiielace 87,985,000 
Undivided Profits ........... 27,921,334 
Total Resources ...........; $1,978,575,998 

34 
$965, 426,000 
58,075,000 
43,415,000 
Undivided Profits 13,933,000 
Total Resources ......... -«» $1,141,942,000 


Joint Stock Land Banks 2 


Paidtine Capital =< 4)... .'5..% Qe $7,000,000 
LegalowReseryes 2)... 2. SoS 52,000 
Net Mortgage Loans .......... 104,331,000 
Total Resources ............ 110,540,000 


Chicago is the banking center of the pros- 
perous Lake States. It abounds in financia. 
institutions of strength and character. At 
Noy. 1, 1926 there were 34 national banks and 
184 state banks and trust companies with com- 
bined cash resources of $3,110,517,998. 

Bank clearings of 1925, $35,391,593,571.00. 

Bank deposits, $2,645,041,030. 

Savings deposits exceed $668,011,199. 

The State Banks of Chicago alone show say- 

ings deposits of $223 per capita. ‘The total re- 
sources of all banks in Chicago equals $1,030 
per capita. 
i The total assessed valuation of all property 
in Chicago is $1,834,057,707, divided as 
follows: Real Estate, $1,297,355,021; Personal 
$416,009,471; Capital Stock, $45,392,328; Rai. 
road, $75,300,887; Total, $1,834,057,707. 


THEATRES 
Motion Picture (only).. 118 Seating 300 
Motion Picture 44 Seating 500 
Motion Picture Seating 800 
Motion Picture Seating 1,000 
Motion Picture Seating 1,200 
Motion Picture Seating 1,500 
Motion Picture Seating 1,800 
Motion Picture Seating 2/000 
Motion Picture Seating 2.300 
Motion Picture Seating 2,500 


Total Motion Picture only, 308; Total seat- 
ing capacity, 205,050. 

Vaudeville and Motion Picture, 26; seat from 
850 to 4,000; total seating, 44,850. 

Vaudeville, 4, seating from 1,350 to 2,000; 
total seating, 6,100. 

Legitimate, 18; seat from 70@ to 3,700; total 
seating, 22,570. 

Burlesque, 5, seat from 1,000 to 2,000; total 
seating, 6,450. 

Total all theatres, 
theatres, 285,020. 

There are also listed in Chicago: 


361; total seating all 


Licensed halls.......... 242 Seating 112,000 
Lecture) halls ses0.5 00... 3 Seating 8,000 
Concert halls........... 6 Seating 7,500 
Amusement parks....... 2 
Picnie grounds.......... 18 
ROWER se TIMES ii. cles si5. 3 


Dexter Park Pavilion for Stock shows seats 
7,000; Coliseum seats 22,000; New Furniture 
Exposition Bldg. seats 8,000. " 

Chicago has more than 700 places of amuse- 
ment, ranging from palatial structures, devoted 
to grand opera and the highest form of dra- 
matie art, to small neighborhood photoplay 
houses. Some of the largest movie houses in 
world are located in Chicago. In addition to 
many public ball rooms, one reputed to be the 
finest in the world, and cabarets, many of the 
hotels operate roof and summer gardens. 

Located in Chicago are several of the largest 
and best equipped radio broadcasting stations 
in the country. 

Chieago has provided lavishly for recreation. 
It has 50 miles of lakefront with 11 bathing 
beaches, 60 street end beaches, accommodating 
250.000 people; 8 large parks, 68 small parks, 
120 supervised playgrounds and 8 athletic fields 
containing modern facilities for baseball, foot- 


pall, boating, ete, In addition to the public 


recreation, Chicago has 100 private, and 20° 
daily public and fee golf courses, lake excur- 
sions, sightseeing, two national baseball parks 
and two conference football fields. 


The Auditorium, the home of Ohicago’s 
Opera ©o., is also used for dramatic and spec- 
tacular productions. It is Ohicago’s largest 
theatre, seating 3,747, The total seating ca- 
pacity of all kinds of theatres is 285,020. 


LOCATION AND TRANSPORTATION 


Chicago is situated 190 miles northwest of 
the centre of population in the northwest cor- 
ner of the State of Illinois, on the extreme 
southwest shore of Lake Michigan, and extend- 
ing along the shore for 26 miles. It is elevated 
600 feet above sea level, and 19 feet above 
Lake Michigan. 


It is the terminus of 38 railways including 23 
great railroad systems. The trunk lines termi- 
nating in Chicago are: Chicago & Northwest- 
ern, Chicago & Alton, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Penn- 
sylyania, Baltimore & Ohio, Chicago Great West- 
ern, Pere Marquette, Soo Line (M., St. P. & 8. 
Ste. M.), Obicago, Rock Island & Pacific, New 
York Central, Nickel Plate (N. Y. OC. & St. L.), 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Chicago & Bastern Illinois, 
Chicago and Western, Indiana (Suburb), Brie, 
Grand Trunk, Monon (C., I. & L.), Santa Fe 
(A. T. S. F.), Wabash, Big Four (C. ©. 0, & 
St. L.), Illinois Central, Michigan Central. 


Chicago is by far the greatest railroad center 
in the whole world; 40% of the railway mileage 
of the United States terminates there. No train 
passes through Chicago. It either begins its 
journey or finishes there. 

There are about 10,000 miles of railroad tracks 
within the city limits, and an investment of 
$1,000,000,000 in railroad property. 

Chicago has the most comprehensive system 
for handling freight within its own railroad 
area; 1,400 miles of belt railway lines intersect- 
ing every railroad entering Chicago give unusual 
switehing facilities by linking up the trunk 
railroads into a compact system. (This is one- 
third of the belt line mileage in the U. S.} 

There are fifteen belt and industrial lines 
within and encircling Chicago. 

Chicago has more than 120 railroad yards for 
the receipt, transfer and despatch of freight 
shipment with 184 freight receiving yards dis- 
tributed throughout the city. A number of Chi- 
sago freight yards cover 160 acres and more of 
land each, and one a tract of 240 acres, 

There is a supply of about 45,000 cars within 
the Chicago district each day. The freight traf- 
fic in and out of Chicago daily consists of about © 
30,000 cars. 

Over 3,000 through package cars leave Chicago 
daily to about 2,000 poimts in forty-eight states, 
and one transfer service to 60,000 other points. 

Chicago also has an unrivaled system for 
handling freight within the Metropolitan dis- 
trict. Belt lines intersect all railroads entering 
the city. The greatest switching yards have 
been built. Sixty miles of tunnel, under the 
eentral business section used exclusively for 
freight, connect docks, depots, warehouses, 
wholesalers and department stores and industries 
with the various railroad terminals and ware- 
houses. Bie 

Chicago. has four great systems of elevated 
railways, aggregating 207 miles of tracks. 
These systems interchange business so that for 
one fare, passengers may go from one section of 
the eity to the other merely.by changing cars 
at the transfer stations. The Metropolitan ‘‘L’’ 
seryes the west side of the city; Chicago and 
Oak Park System extends from the Loop west- 
ward, serving not only the West Side of Chi- 
eago, but some important suburban towns in- 
eluding Oak Park and Forest Park. The South 
Side “L’’? is what the name implies. The 
Northwestern ‘‘L’’? runs north from the Loop 
through Evanston to Wilmette and northwest to 
Rayenswood. The elevated railroads haye 222 
stations and 1,809 cars. 

Chicago surface lines operating 3,300 double 
track cars over 1,100 miles of single track, 
exceeds any other eity railway, surface, ele- 
vated or subway in the world in miles. of track, 
number of cars and passengers carried. Daily 
traffic about 2,000,000 cash, and 1,500,000 trans- 
fer passengers. Total rides, 1925, 1,517,510,661. 

There are six railway passenger stations lo- 
cated in or near the heart of the city: Central 
Station, which is terminus for the Big Four, 
Illinois Central, Michigan Central, and Chesa- 
peake & Ohio; Northwestern Station, terminus 
for all divisions of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad; Dearborn Station, for Santa Fe, Chi- 
eago & Hastern Illinois, Erie, Grand Trunk, 
Wabash, Chicago & Western Indiana and Chi- 
eago & Western Indiana and Chicage, Indian- 
apolis & Louisville R.R. The Grand Central Sta- 
tion provides passenger facilities for Baltimore 
& Ohio, Chicago Great Western, Soo Line, Pere 
Marquette; the La Salle Street Station, for 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, New York 
Central Lines, New York, Chicago & St. Louis; 
Union Station, for Chicago & Alton, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul and Pennsylvania Lines. 

There are six electric interurban roads serving 
Chicago. Four of these furnish freight and 
package freight service in addition to regular 
passenger service. These lines extend far out 
into the suburbs and surrounding territory and — 
connect with many other electric railway sys- 
tems that feed Chicago. There is also a motor 
bus company and an interurban motor despatch 
which is a freight service over the various 
electrie lines, 

The Chicago Motor Coach Co. has in operation 
in Chicago 409 of the latest type double deck 
motor busses, serving nearly all sections of 
the city. Total passengers carried, 1925, 
57,492,529. : 
, Other facilities include motor truck lines 
serving a radius of 650 miles. Chicago has — 
been established as the headquarters of the 
Air Mail Service of the U. §., and is the 
center of plans for development of commercial — 
air traffic. ‘ 

Chicago Freight Tunnel: Beneath the streets 
of Chicago’s business district are 55 miles of 
freight tunnels, electrically operated, connect- 
ing factories, warehouses, wholesale an retail 
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One Family that Spends 
$ 500,000,000 Annually for Food 


MAGINE a family so large that it takes $500,000,000 
a year to buy its food. What a mountain of canned 
goods, package goods, and bulk foods.... 
essentials and delicacies. ... that five hundred 
million dollars represents. 


And this food must be prepared .... which entails 
the use of a multitude of utensils. It must be served 
-... Which brings into play carloads of linen, cutlery, 
silver and china. 


No advertiser can afford to ignore this Great Family .... 
whether he sells food or furniture, atomizers or auto- 
mobiles, clothing or cosmetics. 


They are a city within a city... . this great Herald and 
Examiner Family. Nearly a million and a half of them 
daily. More than five million every Sunday. 


The annual budget of this Great Family exceeds four 
billion dollars. They are a preferential group. They prefer 
the Chicago Herald and Examiner as their morning and 
Sunday newspaper and prove that preference by paying 
$1,500,000 a year more for it than they would have to 
pay for the other morning and Sunday newspaper. 


That is true acceptance of your message . . . . concrete 
acceptance spelled in dollars! .... not in intangible, . 


indefinable beliefs. 


They represent a desirable Family of open-pursed, free- 
thinking folk... . youthful, virile people whose interests 
and buying instincts are modern. 


It is the size of this Great Family, the kind of people of 
which it consists, and the slight cost of reaching them, 
that makes the Herald and Examiner one of the outstand- 
ing advertising buys of America. 


A Herald and Examiner representative who knows this 
Great Family, and the best way of winning its confidence, 


will call at your request. 


| CHICAGO HERALD anp EXAMINER 


> + The Largest Morning Newspaper Circulation in cAmerica at Its Price + « 


New York OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE Boston OFFICE SAN FRANCISCO CEFICE 
1834 Broadway 326 W. Madison Street No. 5 Winthrop Square Monadnock Building 


ILLINOIS (Cont'd) 


Chicago (cont'd) 


stores with central district freight stations. 
Tunnel service eliminates trucking’ and saves 
time and money for shippers. 

This system furnishes universal freight for- 
warding through four stations conveniently lo- 
eated at different points in the central district, 
for concerns not having direct tunnel connec- 
tions. 

Thirteen hundred and seventy-six passenger 
trains, carrying 275,030 passengers, arrive and 
depart every day. Of the passengers, about 
229,339 are commuters, and 45,691 are trav- 
elers. These figures do not include passengers 
who arrive or depart from stations other than 
those located in the downtown district. During 
the last year the number of through passengers 
handled in Chicago terminals was 16,677,215. 
In addition 8,000,000 came to Chicago by auto- 
mobile. 


Water Transportation 


Chicago has 101 miles of water front; fifty- 
two miles equipped with dock and railway fa- 
cilities. With the Chicago and Calumet Rivers, 
the city has two natural harbors. Work will 
begin shortly on the development of an indus- 
trial harbor in Lake Calumet, offering attractive 
facilities for industries utilizing water and rail 
service. 

Completion of the Illinois Waterway—now 
under construction—will give Chicago through 
barge line connections with the Gulf via the 
Illinois and Mississippi Rivers. Construction of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway is 
inevitable and will make Chicago a world port, 
tremendously increasing its industrial and com- 
mercial development. Looking to the future, 
Chicago is planning a co-ordinated system of 
harbors and terminals to take advantage of 
thesa waterway systems. 

The following steamship lines (freight and 
passenger) maintain routes from Chicago: Chi- 
eago, Duluth & Georgian Bay; Goodrich Transit 
Co., Michigan Transit Oo., and Chicago & South 
Haven Steamship Co., Calumet Steamship Co., 
Canada Atlantic Transit Co., Detroit & Cleve- 
Jand Navigation Co., Great Lakes Transit Corp., 
Nicholson Universal Steamship Co., and Rut- 
land Lake Michigan Steamship Co. There are 
about 50 other lines that run into Chicago, prac- 
tically all of which are bulk freighters carrying 
coal, iron, lumber, steel, grain and automobiles. 


Freight Transportation in Chicago District 


Approximately 500 road freight trains bring 
to and take from Chicago district 30,000 freight 
ears each day. Of this amount there are about 


15,000 inbound and 15,000 outbound. Of the 
total 30,000, only about one-third are empty. 
Nineteen per cent of all the freight cars 


brought into Chicago are through cars. There- 
fore 81% of the cars are loaded with goods for 
distribution in €hicago. 


Chicago has as many freight cars going in 
and out daily as New York and St. Louis com- 
bined. 


The Chicago District loads about 4% per cent 
and unloads about 114 per cent of the country’s 


total freight car loadings. In other words, 
about 10.5 per cent of all the freight cars 
loaded in the United States are loaded or un- 


loaded in the Chicago District. 

There are 10,000,000 tons of merchandise in 
and out of Chicago each year. The ratio of 
business moving east out of Chicago to business 
moving west out of Chicago is 1.59 to 1. 

More than 4,000 industries are served by pri- 
vate sidetracks, 

The Chicago roads own 50.4 per cent of the 
total number of freight cars owned by class-1 
railroads; 49 per cent of the locomotives, and 
47 per cent of the total passenger cars. 

About 100,000 people living in Chicago are en- 
gaged in railroad service. 

The clearing yards have a capacity of 10,580 
ears. The Proviso yards has a capacity of 
4,705 cars ut the present time and the plans 
for the new yards arrange for the accommoda- 
tion of 22,000 cars. The Illinois Central yards 
will have a capacity of 12,000 cars standing, 
with a working capacity of 6,000 cars daily. 


: PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES 


Metropolitan 
District Municipal 
1919 1919 

Bstablishments 12,399 10,537 

Persons engaged ... terres 502,100 
Proprietor and firm 

members .......++ oki 8,192 

Salaried employes .. severe 21,877 

Wage earners ..... 520,133 403,942 

Capital ....cseeeee . weeeee $2,074,692,014 

Salaries and wages. Reise cvete 90,330,278 

MSlATIQR Gosies esses y awele a. ae 98,426,324 

IWEASOS  Selaisieie sleier ale $677, 237,891 507,753,924 


2,891,183,882 
4,651,333 ,391 
1,670,149,509 


2,308,034,184 
3,657,424,471 
1,278,182,243 


Cost of materials.. 
Value of product... 
Value added by mfg. 


The Chicago Industrial District, which ranked 
second in manufacturing in 1919, embraced 409,- 
O87 acres, of which 120,210 acres represent the 
area of Chicago, and 288,877 the outside terri- 


tory. The District comprises, in addition to the 
City of Chicago, the townships of Berwyn, 
Bloom, Calumet, Cicero, Evanston, Leyden, 


Lyons, Maine, New Trier, Niles, Norwood Park, 
Oak Park, Proviso, Ridgeville. Riverside, Stick- 
ney, Thornton and Worth, all in Cook County, 
Yllinois; and Calumet and North townships in 
Lake County, Indiana. 

Chicago is the pre-eminent city of diversified 
industry. It produces a wide variety of manu- 
factured products, because it possesses condi- 
tions favorable to nearly every type of indus- 
stry. In 1919 there were 12,392 industrial estab- 
lishments in the metropolitan district of Chi- 
cago producing three hundred and forty-nine 

“classes of products valued at $4,651,333,391. 
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Latest municipal figures available are for 
1923, and are herewith presented: 
Number of establishments .....-- 


Average No. of wage earners ... 
Wages ...-. Hea) olays $571, 724,743 


Value of products ... veces $3,323,341,460 
Metropolitan District (est.) 1923 
Number of plants 
Average No. of wage earners 


Wages 
Value of products 


9,334 
385,685 


eee wen ceb owe 


11,484 
487,506 
ee a eee cs seeses — $762,681,000 
_ .. $4,018,290,000 


Vocations of Gainfully Occupied Persons 


in Chicago 

Vocation Percentages 
Agriculture, forestry & animal hus- 

PAMANF Ly Gere wy ie pcekeatre vine eeisielelatsly eae ® 0.26% 
Pxtraction of minerals ...-.-+e+++9s 0.05 Yo 
Manufacturing & mechanical industries 39.70% 
Transportation ......- SG oicsas aosieke slaty te 8.95% 
Trades) ciises ses iste Rosiricve ate eb He 5 . 16.83% 
Public Service wi... . ech ee ee ene ees é 1.88% 
Domestic & personal service ...-.-.- 9.45 % 
Professional service .....+.seree eres 5.78% 
Clerical occupations .....-..+-- Iter cin 17.10% 


The principal industries of Chicago, for which 
statistics can be presented separately, arranged 
in the order of value of products in 1919. 


Industry 1919 Output 
Slaughtering and meat packing. . .$1,092,998,000 
Foundry and machine shop products 280,419,000 
Printing and publishing 194,612,000 
Clothing, men’s, including shirts... 193,051,000 
Electrical machinery, apparatus 


and gupplies ........«-, cepa é 78,348,000 
Bread and bakery products...... 77,542,000 
Cars, steam, railroad .......+.+-+- 77,229,000 
Automobiles, including bodies and 

DERES leo se dale lo 4) SYalimiaohotore sete a ee 59,545,000 
Clothing, women’s ......--- itaae 64,203,000 
Confectionery and ice cream ...... 61,577,000 
Paint and varnish ......eeeeeeres 50,306,000 
Wurniture, ees ces ve ve wee cise ciesrels 41,612,000 
Lumber and timber products...... 40,118,000 
Cooper, tin and sheet iron products 88,015,000 
SOap i Neen als elleciee Nebel VS rg Basi“ d 25,505,000 
Musical instruments ........-.++-+ 24,682,000 
Boots and shoes ....+.++--eeeeee A 23,879,000 
Boxes—paper and other ..... Seth 19,251,000 
Teather LOOMIS. vec cue ves ss cles oie 13,382,000 
Fur gZo0dS ..cevescsecvdneseverece 8,019,000 


Grand total, including all indus- 
tries not listed above ........$3,657,424,000 


Game Industries Listed to Show Percentage 


Increase over 1914 
Increase Per Cent 
Industry 1914-19 Increase 
Slaughtering and meat pacx- 
LA ry SER a cig bi SER soe $682,199,000 166. 
Foundry and machine scp 
DLOCUCHSS sh ievateere “Nini stalen 147,060,000 177. 
Printing and publishing..... 97,105,000 99.5 
Clothing, men’s, including 
STUY ES, ss Seat opmebaate big caine bey 108,711,000 129, 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus and supplies........ . 60,780,000 346. 
Bread and bakery products. 43,325,000 126 
Cars, steam, railroad...... . 26,298,000 51.75 
Automobiles, including bodies 
BN Parts! ois while lata) ers -o 64,845,000 1375. 
Clothing, women’s .........% 44,992,000 233.5 
Confectionery and ice cream 38,597,000 168. 
Paint and varnish ...... ‘i 27,495,000 120.5 
SLE TPE LUT erate relay asahchaister gy sid here ates 18,262,000 78.4 
Lumber and timber products 11,407,000 39.8 
Copper, tin and sheet iron 
PLOGUCLES) Ire clese ht ocuneijeeda sz 3 24,779,000 186.5 
Soap Johnna aber 3 U oben ore 4,250,000 20. 
Musical instruments ........ 12,011,000 95. 
Boots and shoes........-. 3h 2,216,000 104-3 
Boxes—paper and other..... 12,306,000 177.6 
Leather goods ......... myesie is 7,919,000 144.5 
Hur FOOSE’ shaw «A a viet oreo . 6,414,000 400. 
Grand total, including all 
industries not listed 
DOCS | sire wadise o stbiere «..$2,069,052,000 139. 


Diversified industry is the basis of Chicago’s 
market. Ten thousand’ industries employing 
more than 385,000 workers thrive in this city. 


Chicago leads the world in the production of 
food staples, in the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of agricultural implements, dry goods and 
general merchandise, millinery, jewelry, railroad 
supplies, foundry products, furniture, telephone 
equipment, men’s clothing, women’s wearing 
apparel, electrical and gas devices, refined 
petroleum products, pianos and band instru- 
ments, parlor lamps and shades; in the manu- 
facture of products for export and the diversifi- 
cation of manufactured goods. 


Percentage of Nation’s Manufacturing Produced 
by Chicago, 1923 


Printing and publishing, book and job.... 24.00 
Stationery <ciawwe sie vies le site ie sities ae mistet aes O0. 
Surgical appliances ..... ax Sineeasiel- tae 5 21.60 
SOUSA LO) ics alate! « otaseuy a ieteetste SheTae saya E iralerpr endo 
Slaughtering and meat packing........... 20.60 
Cars, steam railroad .....660..-eseneseers 18.45 
Steam fittings’... 6.6.4 8. 
Men’s clothing ......... 

PURDO laces OR AD ons © 

Engraving’ | je. eee ote 

Perfume). ser eeisieitevele ales 


Wall paper .. 
Paint and varnish ... 
Roofing material 


Gas and electric fixtures..$.....00 see ene 

Soap. utavctverdieaetas inate viene are ie dee Hee te pL aihO 
Mattresses and spring beds.............- 11.26 
Millinery and lace goods............s++0+ . 9.94 
Hats and caps ... i 
TAN SWATC, fice vais 

Lithographing ... 


Musie publishing 


Boxes, paper and other.....-.++seseeeeere 9.17 
Blectrical machinery and apparatus......- 8.90 
Confectionery and ice CreamM.......++++++ 8.56 
Pickles, preserves and SauceS....+++++see 8.46 
Newspaper and periodical publishing.....+ 8.08 
Hardware Bias oer NBER rch Tso a Sibi Wes) 
Structural iron works.....+--s+++++++ oi ato, 
Furniture i... .00.00sceseee eens eis Safar Oe 
Bread and bakery products.....- Mart ons 0.20 
Household furniture .......+-+++ ie ahelele MOMS 
Foundry and machine shop products.....-.- 5.86 
food preparations .....-- icia/ sate me atentioks 5.10 
Lumber, planing mill products.....-- aus cee 
ENT iaceisiors ler ots eis Aletta) 4 stahe MARES a Oaa0 . 4,30 
Clothing, women .....-+--+ererreees Jetete. 4828 
Chemicals ..ccsccvccececereseneasecseens . 3.80 
Teh espe oosis ie Mesa staat n,0y0 She's Aga PAA aio Oe « 38.80 
Leather, tanned, curried and finished..... 3.79 
Iron, steel, works and rolling MAIS ay dee) OS 
WHIiPG lees bites ats cle bce vicle'rs Henan A Seld vinelni) Loo 
Motor vehicles ....- Ron un Sac sag adseee eee 
Boots and shoes ....- Vata ovate ip eteedane) a ae 


Note: Chicago’s percentage is based upon the 
manufacturing done within the city limits. If 
figures could be determined for metropolitan Chi- 
eago, the percentage would raise. Hxample: 


City limits, iron and steel......-.- 
Metropolitan Chicago, iron and steel.....- 


3.48 
27,00 


The following table shows the principal in- 
dustries, with output over twenty million, ar- 
ranged in the order of value of product in 1923: 

1923 Output 


Slaughtering and meat packing.... $514,666, 667 


Clothing, men’s .....--+.eeeeeeees 170,497,452 
Foundry and machine shop products 151,446,868 
Printing and publishing, book and 

Job. oo... 0. (OR nny Cenc . 129,998,603 
Blectrical machinery, apparatus 


seces 127,808,483 


and supplies 


Iron and steel, steel works and 

Tolling mills .....+--.+-s+eeree 117,160,880 
Cars, steam railroads, not built in 

railroad repair shops ....-. veee 218,053,950 
Printing and publishing, newspa- 

pers and periodicals.........+- .. —107,623;629 
Bread, and other bakery products. 80,122,997 
Motor vehicles# .... 0.0.0. sen a ee, 63,477,015 
Furniture, including show cases.... 61,330,536 
Clothing (women’s) ......+++-++++ 54,583,589 
Confectionery verreresereeerrretee 49,418,800 
Gat and general construction and 

Tepairsy .\vwes. oe Aa bi « ee Bobet 47,192,918 
Paints: | s.+..-..» wituschls ps ene eae 45,406,990 
Lumber, planing-mill products, 

not made in planing-mills con- 

nected with sawmills ........- 3 44,991,639 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 

water heating apparatus ...... 41,£21,370 
Coffee and spice, roasting and 

LTINGING ees > + 0 +.0.0 vie0' BRO 85,337,043 
SOM TAPAS s oa Venda s vauls eaten ieBes SoU aoe 
Structural and ornamental iron | 

work, not made in rolling mills. 82,127,748 
Agricultural implements ......- aicky 29,584,114 
Boots and shoes, other than rub- 

REE) Ay clntes wip tithe Oo cee eee eer p he 27,644,553 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified 27,148,198 
Boxes, paper and other, not else- 

where classified .......-0+se00% 24,146,299 
Tobacco, chewing, smoking and . 

Spb | A WOOO Se ONES aIOnIe oc Peete: 23,872,574 
Leather, tanned, curried and fin- 

ietitett ls Aegean 5 Saas sae 23,764,587 
Brass, bronze and other nonferrous 

MOTOR ERs ek ohh ores KaNe soeveye Re ce ote Am 23,284,374 


Motor-vehicle bodies and parts.... 22,511,251 


Food preparations, not elsewhere 


Classified 6.6... - se eee eee eee eee 21,069,049 

Musical instruments, pianos....... 21,012,768 
Grand total, including all indus- 

dustries not listed above...... $3,323,341,460 


The importance of the slaughtering and meat 
packing industry is apparent when it is noticed 
that its value of products formed approximately 
20% of the total for the industry in the United 
States. ‘i 


Chicago is a great industrial center because it 
combines in the most advantageous manner the 
greatest number of the various facilities, con- 
veniences and conditions required for the suc- 
cessful manufacturing and merchandising in a 
great variety of lines, 


Chicago is not only the most important manu- 
facturing city in Illinois, but ranks second only 
to New York. 


Meat Packing—The slaughtering and meat 
packing industry ranks first among the indus- 
tries of the U. S. in point of cost of materials 
and value of product. Chicago is the greatest 
distributing center for meats and meat products 
in the world. 

During the year 1925 15,853,467 head of live 
stock were handled, including 3,023,387 cattle, 
847,762 calves, 7,995,964 hogs, 3,968,670 sheep 
and 17,683 horses. 


Canned Goods—Chicago Leads as Canned 
Goods Mart,—Manufacture and distribution of 
“tinned’’? foods from Chicago are sent to all 
parts of the world and reach huge annua fig- 
ures, It has been said that Chicago feeds the 
world. The annual output is large. There are 
96 packers, large and small, in meat and meat 
products, 25 producers of foods, 26 packers and 
canners of pickles, 13 manufacturers and can- 
ners of preserves, 11 producers of condensed 
evaporated milk, one canner of eggs, 387 manu- 
facturers of cans, one manufacturer of can 
keys, two manufacturers of eanning machinery, 
and two manufacturers of can making machinery 


a NF al Oh aah 


‘leave Chicago daily to 2,000 shipping 


ares AS yee Es 
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jn the district of Chicago. The annual output 
of Chicago’s canning and preserve establish- 
ments is estimated at 3,500,000 cases of 24 
one-pound cans, valued at approximately $20,- 
000,000. In addition the meat packers can ap- 
proximately $67,000,000 worth of meat and meat 
products annually. One corn products company 
alone manufactures daily 209,000 gallons of 
syrup and 31,000 gallons of cooking oil. Chicago 
has the two largest canning plants in the 
country. 


Furniture—The Chicago furniture market is — 
the most important wholesale display market in | 
the entire furniture industry. The completion 
of the new Furniture Mart Building on Lake 
Shore Drive in the heart of Chicago’s wonderful 
water front empire makes a permanent home 
and palace of display for the country’s 32,000 
furniture retailers. Chicago, with 250 furniture 
manufacturing establishments employs over 10,- 
000 workers, and in the year 1923 produced 
$61,331,000 worth of furniture, ¢éxclusive of 
pianos, phonographs, stoves and other house 
furnishing goods, Chicago manufactures more 
furniture than any other city and in addition 
leads in the production of those commodities 
which are allied to the furniture industry. 
Nearly 18,000 retail furniture dealers live with- 
in 500 miles of Chicago, they serve a population 
of 50,000,000 people. The annual output of the 
furniture industry is $881,000,000, 65 per cent 
of this or $572,000,000 originates within this 500 
mile radius. 


Musical ‘Instruments—Chicago produces 180,- 
000 pianos annually. This represents more than 
one-third of the entire production of the Deas:, 
and employs from 6,500 to 7,000 people. This 
city has. an immense establishment devoted to 
making player-pianos—85,000 a year. Chicago 
holds a leading position in the manufacture of 
band instruments and has assumed prominence 
in phonograph making and considerable output 
of all kinds of orchestra instruments. Thirty- 
three manufacturers of organs and pianos ac-_ 
cording to latest available figures haye an out- 
put of $24,682,416. 


Printing—The printing industry together with 
related trades has a production of nearly $300, - 
000,000 annually. This represents the crafts- 
manship of about 35,000 people whose wages 
approach $70,000,000 yearly. 


Cloaks and Suits—Chicago fanks among the 
largest centers for the manufacture of men’s 
and ladies’ garments. This industry gives em- 
ployment to more than 52,000 people. This 
number shows approximately 70 per cent female 
and 30 per cent male, Of these 30 per cent 
are Jews, 20 per cent Bohemian, 20 per cent 
American, 15 per cent Polish, 10 per cent Italian 
and 5 per cent miscellaneous. Chicago is first 
in the manufacture and distribution of men’s 
clothing—a development of the last twelve years. 
The value of the output in 1919 was $190,- 
017,000. Women’s garments produced in 1919 
had a value of $192,609,630. Including sports 
clothing, sweaters, etc., a volume of more than 
$500,000,000 is indicated for all clothing. 


Telephone Apparatus—Enormous’ quantities 
of telephone apparatus ‘(switchboards,  tele- 
phone instruments, etc.) are made in Chicago. 
Over 60 per cent of the world’s supply is 
manufactured in this city. 


Candy—With sales that average fully $50,000, - 
000 annually, Chicago is well in the lead as the 
center for distribution of candy throughout the 
Central West. The production of this amount 
of candy necessitates a large number of well 
equipped factories, and with these Chicago is 
amply supplied. A conservative estimate places 
the investment in candy plants in Chicago at 
more than $25,000,000. This figure refers mere- 
ly to the factories and not to the capitalization 
of. the companies, some of which have other in- 
terests. It is estimated that Chicago produces 
14 per cent of the total amount of candy manu- 
factured in the United States. : 

The Chicago factories use about 300,000 
pounds of almonds annually and from 200 to 
300 carloads of peanuts. The consumption ofF 


sugar by local candy plants is in the vicinity — 


of 5,000 carloads a year, or about 200,000 tons. © 
Great amounts of chocolate are used, but the 
amount consumed cannot be estimated accord-— 


ing to experts, because many of the big plants Z 


grind their own supply of chocolate beans. 


Iron and Steel—Chicago is today the ac- 
knowledged iron and steel center of the United 
States because, at this point rail and water 
transportation meet and all conditions are, alike — 
convenient “both to iron ore, fuel and all neces-— 
sary supplies. Coal and iron ore can be brought 
to Chicago cheaper than to any other large - 
manufacturing center, and the products of the 


mills are distributed to better advantage and — 


transported to the consumer at a lower average 
cost than from any other point in the United 
States. This is partially due to the recent 
“Pittsburgh Plus’’ decision. a 


Seventeen per cent of the country’s capacity 
for making steel is located in this district. 


United States Steel Corporation at Gary has 
an annual output of more than 3,000,000 tons 
of steel. Is largest and most complete plant 
of its kind in the world. The South Chicago 
Mill of Illinois Steel Company ranks next. 
There are several other important units. 


There are 41 blast furnaces in Chicago dis- 
trict, some of them turning out as much as- 
5,000 tons of iron a week, averaging three 
times as much:a day as the blast furnaces of 
the early days in Chicago’s iron industry did 
in a week. Approximately 12,500,000 tons of 
iron ore come to this district annually from the 
Lake Superior iron mines. ’ 

It is estimated that more than 100,000 men 
are employed in the production of iron a 
steel within the Chicago area. 


SPECIAL INFORMATION —_— 
Three thousand through package freight ca 
From these shipping points other shippin 


are reached by making one — 
FO) «ae re 
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The Chicago Post Office in 1925 handled 3,- 


329,189,774 pieces of mail. 4,388,923 money 
“orders were issued in 1925 to the extent of 
$44,837,072.41. 389,201,284 money orders were 
cashed in 1925 to the extent of $245,884,092.88. 
‘One tenth of the entire postal receipts of the 
United States comes from Chicago. The num- 
ber of pieces of Parcel Post handled by the Chi- 
cago Post Office is more than the total num- 
ber of express packages for the whole country. 
Chicago handles 15,000,000 pieces of Registered 
Mail a year. ah 
Chicago does 60 per cent of the mail order 
business of the United States. The greater 
part is done by the two biggest mail order 
houses in the world. A million and a half 


© people shop in Chicago in a busy week by this 


method. i 
The Commonwealth Edison Company of Chi- 
cago had at the beginning of 1926 853,854 meters, 
new meters during year 1925 added 67,621. 
The Peoples Gas Co. served 788,081 customers 
in. 1925. : 
Chicago has more telephones per capita than 
any other large city, and it is the greatest 
telephone using community in the world. There 
were 987,616 telephones in use. 
Area square miles raters erate 205 
Total population (July 1, 1926, est.....3,048,000 
Hstimate earning power, 1925......$1,200,000,000 
Chicago’s growth in population and value of 
manufactured products: 


Value of 
Manufactured 

Products 
$888, 954,311 
1,281,313,000 


Year Population 
EOOON vite desta wea 2 OOS ,000 
SOLO cattle icine cise 25.LGU 203 


DOA Sierccs hn eerel rer 2, FL STO: 8,657,424,000 
1923 ogee ees .-. 2,859,985 3,323,341,460 
W925 wees ee nys 2,995,289 Est,  3,750,000,000 


Chicago is the greatest commercial center in 
‘the United States, because of the predonderance 
of package freight shipments, statistics show- 
ing that the package freight business of Chi- 
cago is 10 per cent over that of the general 
average of the percentage of the total tonnage 
‘for this class of business, 

It is estimated that within a night's ride of 
‘Chicago, there is a population of more than 
50,000,000 people. The territory within this 
radius reaches from Omaha in the West, to 
Pittsburgh in the Past, and from Minneapolis 
‘and St. Paul on the North, to Memphis and 
Nashville on the South, | 

Port of Chicago 

Chicago owés lts Advintiges as a port largely 
to the natural protectioii foi vessels afforded by 
the mouths of the Chicago River and Calumet 
River. Breakwaters have been built on the 
‘east and for some distance out on the north 
and south by the United States Government, 
thus forming an outer harbor of 21-foot depth. 

The rapid growth of Chicago led to the de- 
welopment of her port facilities known as Chi- 
ago River, Calumet River, Indiana Harbor and 
“Gary, all within the metropolitan district and 
‘to be considered Greater Chicago ports. Chicago 
now has 101 miles of water frontage for the 
handling of its water-borne commerce, of which 
52 miles are equipped with dock and railway 
facilities. Its outer harbor has a frontage of 
24 miles, protected by Government breakwaters. 

Yhe chief business of Chicago's first port, the 
‘Chicago River, is the transportation of lumber, 
‘coal and package freight. The Calumet River 
has now become Chicago’s greatest industrial 
harbor, From this harbor are served the nu- 
merous industries of South Chicago, East Chi- 
eago, Indiana Harbor and Gary by rail connec- 
tion. Around this port are grouped steel mills, 
furnaces, smelters, forging plants, foundries, 
grain warehouses and numerous other factories 
and plants. ane 

The lake trade of the Chicago district amounts 
to about 29,018,576 tons of which 14,518,065 
tons were arrivals and 14,500,511 were clear- 
ances. Eleyen steamship lines serve the port 
of Chicago. ; ‘ 

‘There are 55 grain elevators in Chicago with 
a total capacity of 50,735,000 bushels, 25 of these 
having a capacity of 1,000,000 bushels or more, 


H Residential Features 

The residents of the City of Chicago occupy 
principally one and two-family houses built of 
brick. Chicago is known as a ‘City of Brick.” 

There are 169,272 one-family houses; 101,500 
two-flat buildings; 41,630 apartment houses with 
266,303 individual living apartments and_ 63,- 
“397 living apartments over stores, From the 
‘above figures it is estimated that 762,600 live 
‘in one-family houses, 1,050,000 live in two-flat 
“buildings, and 1,112,400 live in apartments. 

New permit construction for 1925 was divided 
into the fellowing classes: 


Industrial (stores and factories),,..,...1,850 

Business (offices, hotels and club rooms)... 114 

LCRA CBS Bre ivan aot Pay lice ce Ws cosas tif shdiejs.6 D000. 
Halls, churches, moving pictures, ete,.... 83 

SURPRISES seein se aGvee ate se ics eC Oe oe 7 5 
Apartments S.fc5. hen pdeiloilei eiais ioe \ncehataysrele ale 5,395 
‘Two stories and offices ...,..... a-ak 46 
‘Three stories and family residence...... 243 
Four stories and halls a Teel s Fishes sc ay 2 
Six stories and apartments ............ 298 
Mise. water towers, grain elevators, etc, 97 
Weta Permiistas. dgetwot. pee see. fn! 17,483 


Total Permits (1925) 17,483; Total Cost, $360,- 
794,251. : 

First eight months of 1926 the building permits 
exceeded $239,000,000. 

According to the Federal Census Bureau the 
number of homes in Chieago, is 623,910, of 
which 165,866, or 26.6 per cent, were owned 
by the occupants, and 447,405, or 71.7 per cent, 
were rented; for the remaining 10,639 the facts 
as to tenure were not reported. Of the owner 

58, , 5.2 per cent, were free trom ~ 

nm ln rh Zé , 


~_ ns, ee oe 
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encumbrance and 102,719, or 61.9 per cent, were ; 


mortgaged; for the remaining 4,765 no informa- 
tion as to mortgage indebtedness was secured. 

The Bureau of the Census secured reports re- 
garding the. value of the home, the amount of 
the encumbrance and the rate of interest from 
76,573 or 74.5 per cent, of the 102,719 mort- 
gaged homes enumerated in the Census. ‘The 
average market value of the mortgaged homes 
Was $6,460, and the average mortgage was 
$2,734. Assuming that the average value and 
the average mortgage debt for the homes not 
reporting was the same as for those for which 
reports were secured, the total market value of 
all mortgaged homes in Chicago was estimated 
at $664,000,000, and the total mortgage debt at 
$281,000,000. 4 

The prevailing rate of interest was 6 per 
cent, this being the rate reported for 83.9 per 
cent of the total number of homes reported as 
mortgaged, and 81.6 per cent of the total amount 
of mortgage indebtedness. Five-and-one-half 
per cent was the rate on 9.16 per cent of the 
total number, and 5 per cent was the rate on 
3.1 per cent of the total number of mortgaged 
homes reporting, From 5 per cent to, and in- 
cluding 7 per cent, formed 98.7 per cent of the 
number of homes reporting the rate of interest 
on their mortgaged debt. For the remaining 
indebtedness other rates were reported, ranging 
from less than 5 per cent to more than § per 
cent. The average rate on all mortgages was 
5.9 per cent. 

Of the 76,573 mortgaged homes concerning 
which information was secured 5,099, or 6.7 per 
cent. were valued at less than $2,500; 30,127, 
or 39.3 per cent, at $2,500 to $5,000; 22,100, or 
28.9 per cent, at $5,000 to $7,500; 9,444, or 12.3 
per cent at $7,500 to $10,000; 5,721, or 7.5 per 


cent, at $10,000 to $15,000; and 4,082, or 5.3 
per cent, at $15,000 and over. Of the latter 


number 1,308, or 1.7 per cent, were valued at 
$25,000 and over. 

As a rule the greater the value of the home 
the smaller the proportion which the encum- 
brance represents of the total market value, this 
proportion ranging from 388.8 per cent for homes 
valued at $15,000 to $20,000 each, to 50.2 per 
cent for those valued at less than $2,500. On 
homes valued at amounts of more than $25,000 
the encumbrance amounted to $22,466,190, form- 
ing 41.9 per cent of the market value on Janu- 
ary, 1, 1920, 

Retail Section 

The main business section which is known as 
the ‘‘Loop District,’? is a seething caldron of 
commerce, finance, traffic congestion and hu- 
manity. 
mile, In this little patch are 19 streets, run- 
ning east and west and north and south. On fif- 
teen of these streets are street car tracks and 
cars, turning in all directions at every intersec- 
tion, 

There are daily within this district 10,000 
street cars, 152,000 vehicles of all sorts, 323,- 
000 working population, and over 1,000,000 float- 
ing population. This wildly pulsating heart is 
held viselike in the coil of the river, which 
bounds it on two sides, the railroads on the 
third, and the lake on the fourth, 

‘Chicago has outgrown this small and congested 
district known the country over as the ‘‘Loop,’”’ 
and with about 168 active communities with 
outlying banks, where total deposits exceed 
$636,137,000, and whose cash resources aggre- 
gated $118,523,000, it is no wonder that the 
business of Chicago is being distributed through- 
out the entire city. 

In six blocks on State Street, the main down- 
town retail trade, the retail clothing, dry goods, 
and department store business is said to be 
equal to that of any similar area in the world. 
This includes the paper of pins as well as the 
$5,000 fur coat. An average of a quarter of a 
million individual sales are made within these 
few blocks every day. 

The new Boulevard Link Bridge connecting 
Michigan Avenue on the south with Lake Shore 
Drive on the north has given downtown Chicago 
its greatest opportunity for the spreading of 
general business, particularly offices, retail 
stores, and specialty shops, ‘The business trend 
is out of the Loop and northward on Michigan 
Boulevard, On Michigan Bouteyard are located 
the smart sharps of Chicago and can be favor- 
ably compared with Fifth Avenue, New York. 

The following are the primcipal shopping cen- 
ters ov nelghborhood retaiz sections. In most 
cases with these herewith mentioned the shop- 
ping is not necessarily confined to the immediate 
section, or even the streets. Some of the larger 
neighborhood centers are really the centers of 
towns Wlthti Glilcdeo, the sales area will ex- 
tend from fw4 6# three blocks on one, or both 
streets to ten and twelve in some of the larger 
retail distributing centers. 


68rd and Halsted Streets, 7 

This section is the busiest on the south and 
southwest sides as a business and _ transfer 
center. It is a large banking and commercial 
district and is the terminus of suburban elec- 
trie lines connecting with Kankakee, Crete, 
Steger, Harvey, and Chicago Heights. It is 
predominantly Swedish, 


68rd and Cottage Grove Avenue, 

This section is the largest outlying aritisé: 
ment cetiter in Chicago, It is also one of thé 
largest outlying suto sales eenters,, and at the 
Same time is fast becoming 4 fOoMing-housé, 
and light-housekeeping neighborhood. It is Chi- 
cago’s busiest traffic section. It is predominantly 
American. 


92nd Street and Commercial Avenue, 

This section is in the heart of the steel in- 
dustry and is commonly known as South Chicago. 
The majority of the people are workers in the 
steel mills. It is a busy transfer corner, with 
many electric cars passing from Whiting, Ham- 
mond, East Chicago, and Gary, Indiana. It is 
predominantly Lithuanian and Polish. 


Milwaukee Ave, and Paulina Street, 

This district is particularly a large furniture 
center, besides, a large volume of business is 
done in men’s and ladies’ wear, shoe stores, and 
pers shops. It is predominantly Jewish and 

olish, ? ‘ 


ef 


It embraces only a quarter of a square_ 


\ 

Halsted Street and Roosevelt Road, 

This particular district sells almost exclu- 
sively to people of foreign birth. Located in 
this section is the Maxwell Street eenter, where 
the dealers sell and display their goods from 
pushearts in the streets, It is predominantly 
Jewish and Italian, 


Lincoln and Belmont Avenues, r 
This district is one of the best on the North 
Side. It is predominantly Swedish and German, 


Wilson Avenue, Broadway and Sheridan Road, 

This section is given over to the better class 
rooming houses with many large apartments, 
It is the largest amusement center on the 
North Side. It is predominantly American, 


Ashland Avenue and 47th Street, 

This district is almost entirely composed of 
foreign-speaking people employed in the stock- 
yards, It is predominantly Polish and Lithua- 
nian. 


Michigan Avenue and 111th Street, 

This is a fast growing community, and while 
not as densely populated as some others, a large 
amount of business is transacted here. It is 
predominantly Bohemian, 


Roosevelt Road and Kedzie Avenue, 

This district is composed of the better class 
of Jewish people who do most of their buying 
in this district. The largest retail business is 
in the ladies’ ready-to-wear. It is predominantly 
Jewish, 


North Avenue and California Avenue, 

This district is a particularly busy one, with 
many small retail stores. It is predominantly 
Jewish and Swedish. 


North Avenue and Larrabee Street, 

In this district are located quite a few chain 
stores, together with department stores, Men’s 
clothing, and other small retail stores. It is 
predominantly German. 


Madison and Halsted Streets, 

This is a_ particularly goed transfer point, 
located in a large factory district, with lodging 
houses and cheap hetels abounding, It is a 
good amusement ¢enter, It is of mixed na- 
tionality, 


Chicago and Ashland Avenues, 

This district is composed of practically all 
foreign-born people. ‘The stores handle only 
low-priced merchandise. It is predominantly 
Polish and Lithuanian, 


18th Street and Blue Island Aveniie, 

This is a fairly good district, with business 
centered on Blue Island Avenue, between 18th 
and 19th Streets. It is predominantly Bohemian, 


26th Street and Longdale Avenue, 

This district is a home-owning one, and the 
stores are quite busy. It is predominantly 
Bohemian. 


Madison Street, Kedzie and Crawford Avenues, 

In this district are found people of the better 
class and it is rapidly growing. Many of the 
better stores are located here. It is predomi- 
nantly American. 


Clark Street and Belmont Avenue, 

This district is a typical middle-classs one 
with the exception of the eastern portion. Many 
first-class stores are found here. It is pre- 
dominantly Swedish. 


Lincoln, Lawrence and Western Avenues, 

This district is developing into a very large 
business center. It is principally a community 
buying center with some transient trade. It is 
a very good transfer point. It is predominantly 
American. 


Lincoln Avenue and Irving Park Boulevard, 

This is principally a community-buying center 
mMade up of first-class stores. Houses and 
apartments prevail throughout the district. It 
is predominantly American. °* 


Stony Island and 67th Street, 

This district is a community-buying center, 
with many high class stores. It hag grown 
rapidly in the last few years, and is regarded 
as one of the choicest residential centers of the 
South side. About four-fifths of the people live 
in high-class apartments,. It is predominantly 
American, 


Howard and Clark Streets. 

Rogers Park is one of the best residential 
sections of Chicago. The business section here 
is an L shape including all of: Clark Street to 
the city limits, and Howard Street east of 
Sheridan Road. Principally a community-buy- 
ing center. It is predominantly American, 


Lawience and Kedzie Avenues. 
_ his district is well pbpulated and enjoys a 
ood buying trade. It is a good transfer point. 
Homes and apartments predominate. It is pre- 
dominantly Jewish. 


Milwaukee and Lawrence Avenues, 

This district has: grown rapidly in the last 
few years. These corners are busy transfer 
points, and a good class of stores are to be 
found here. It is Predominantly American, 


Halsted and 85th Streets, 

This district is thickly poptiiated, béing en- 
tirely built up. Here we find a number of 
stores, especially small department stores, dry 
goods, and men’s furnishings. Practically all 
the business is done on falsted Street. It is 
predominantly Lithuanian, 


68rd Street aiid Ashland Avenue, 
_ This is a furnitufe ¢éite, Ashland Avenue 
is the third most importint tianster center on 
the South Side. It is predomitantiy Swedish, 


Halsted and 79th Streets, 

This district is one of the finest growing 
communities in the city. Stores are of the 
better class. It is a good amusement and 
furniture center. It is predominantly American. 


Cottage Grove Avenue and 75th Street, 
This district is being constantly improved with 


new stores all of the better class. It is pre- 
dominantly Swedish, : 
‘ cabs til: le el he eis de ters oe (ss 
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Madison Street and Ogden Avenue, 

This district contains mostly rooming houses 
with a fairly good class of stores, Madison 
Street is the business center. It is of mixed 
nationality, 


North and Crawford Avenues, 
This is 1 good transfer point well populated, 


and the stores are of the better class. It is 
predominantly American, 
Milwaukee Avenue, Irving Park Blvd. and 


Cicero Avenue, 


This is a fairly well populated district with 
a good class of stores. Milwaukee Avenue is 
the principal business street. Homes and small 
apartments predominate. It is predominantly 
American, 


In addition to the above major retail sections 
the following sites are retail centers covering 
at least three blocks in each direction: 39th 
and Cottage Grove Avenue.; 48rd, 47th and 
Cottage Grove Ave.; 35th and Indiana; Madison 
and Robey; 71st and Cottage Grove Ave.; 69th 
and Halsted St.; Milwaukee and Fullerton 
Aves.; 39th and State St.: 22nd and Indiana, 
and Cottage Grove Aves.; Montrose and Milwau- 
kee Avenues, Chicago Ave. and Qlark St., Mil- 
waukee Ave, and Ashland Ave., 55th and State 
St., Roosevelt Rd. and Ashland Ave, and 81st 
St, and Indiana Ave, 


TRADING AREA 


In attempting to secure accurate information 
in regard to the trading area of Chicago it was 
necessary for our representatives to become 
familiar with transportation facilities, character 


of inhabitants, size of cities and towns, dis- 
tributing facilties, of large Chicago stores, and 
many other details before arriving at a con- 


clusion of what is the retail trading area di- 
vided into a daily trading zone, weekly zone, 
and monthly zone. 


The areas have been carefully checked by im- 
partial sales managers, merchandising managers, 
advertising managers, shipping clerks and others 
whose knowledge of Chicago territory was 
of value, The areas were rearranged from time 
to time as special information and further study 
of shipping facilities and buying habits of 
people were noted, 


The three areas represent first the daily zone 
Where the bulk of daily business is secured; 
around Chicago to Gary; on the east and in- 
ers are acecustoiied to travel to the city for 
business and pleasure at least once a week, 
Third, the limits of territory from where Chi- 
cago draws trade at least oneé a month. Within 
this zone are many fair-sized cities and towns 
which can easily supply the daily wants to its 
citizens but are close enough to Chicago for these 
buyers to-travel about once a month when large 
sales are usually made. 


The daily zone extends to Waukegan on the 
north, and swings westward in a_ semicircle 
around Chicago to Gary; and on the east in- 
cludes Oak Park, Highland Park, Naperville, 
Chicago Heights, Hammond, South Chicago, 
Wheaton, and Dyer, 

The weekly zone area extends northward to 
Racine, Wisconsin, then Swinging around in an 
irregular semicircle to Michigan City, Indiana. 
This zone depends a great deal on transporta- 
tion facilities. The larger cities within this 


zone are: Elgin, Joliet, Aurora, Geneva, Syra- 
cuse, DeKalb, Momence, Valparaiso, Indr and 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. Within this zone the 
larger stores maintain free delivery to the 


larger cities. 


The monthly zone area on the north extends 
only a little further than the weekly zone as 
far as South Milwaukee, from there the boundary 
line swings almost directly west to Dubuque, 


Iowa, including Rockford, Janesville, Evans- 
ville, Galena, Freeport, and Beloit, all to the 
northwest. 


The furthermost point west of Chicago in the 
monthly trading zone is Gedar Rapids, Iowa; 
from this point the boundary line begins to 
Swing south and then east, and in this diree- 
tion are included Davenport and Clinton, Iowa; 
Rock Island, Moline, Cambridge and Galesburg, 
Ill. The point further south in this zone 
is Champaign and Urbana. This trading zone 
then swings northeast through Lafayette, Logans- 
port, Goshen, all in. Indiana, through Three 
Rivers, Michigan, and again. swings northwest 
to the east bank of Lake Michigan. The large 
cities in this direction are South Bend, South 
Haven, St. Joseph and Benton Harbor. 


WHOLESALERS 


- Ab yao aettasaa lap ye i a ie) 
. Municipal Chicago: bakeries, 81; shoes and 
leather goods, 165; cigars and tobacco, 151; 
clothing, men’s, 429; clothing, women’s, 175; 
eandy and soft drinks, 200; druggists, 104; dry 
foods, 284; electrical supplies and appliances, 5; 
groceries, meats, foods, 837; furniture, 87; hard- 
ware, household goods, 243; jewelry, 157; novel- 
ties and toys, 33; produce, 748; Stationery and 
office supplies, 237, 


Metropolitan Chicago: bakeries, 93: shoes and 


leather goods, 168; cigars and tobacco, 162; 
clothing, men’s 429; clothing, women’s 175; 
candy and soft drinks, 233; druggists, 111; dry 


goods, 286; electrical supplies and appliances, 6; 
groceries, meats, foods, 882; furniture, 88; hard- 
ware, household goods, 246; jewelry, 160; novel- 


ties and toys, 33; produce, 804; stationery and 
office supplies, 240, - 
Chicago ig the distributing center 6f the 


United States. Its wholesale trade in 1920 was 
estimated at $6,000,000,000. It leads in the 
distribution of dry goods, general merchandise, 
foodstuffs, machinery, jewelry, pianos, wearing 
apparel, automobiles, furniture and household 
requisites, 


There are 160 wholesale milliners doing a busi- 
ness of $55,000,0000 annually. 

Chicago has one of the great jewelry jobbing 
houses of the United States, and the city’s busi- 
ness in jewelry runs from $175,000,000 to $200, - 
000,000 annually. ; 


Continued on page 60 
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ILLINOIS (Cont'd) 


Chicage (cont'd) 


Chicago is the acknowledged leader in the dis- 


tribution of dry goods. Over half a billion dol- 
lars of business done annually in an area of only 
four blocks by eight means that a tremendous 
business is being transacted in the Chicago mar- 
ket. The small area mentioned is virtually the 
extent of the dry goods and associated lines mar- 
kets in Chicago. A survey of the Chicago mar- 
ket shows that goods in the dry goods and asso- 
ciated lines are listed in Chicago under 108 large 
Classifications. In these are over 1,200 manu- 
facturers and jobbers. ‘Taking the small shops 
and lofts into consideration, Chicago has to 
date more than three thousand firms doing busi- 
ness in the wholesale dry goods and manufac- 
turing line. This makes Chicago one of the 
great open stock markets in the world. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 107; commercial automobile agencies, 67; 
automobile accessories, 3,112; automobile tire 
agencies, 918; bakers, 1,704; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 4,613; confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 3,130; delicatessen, 
1,471; dressmakers, 2,127; druggists, 1,792 
(chain, 92); dry goods, 1,665; department stores, 
102; electrical supplies, 439; florists, 465; fruits 
and vegetables, 842; furniture, 1,010; furriers, 
595; garages (public), 1,147; grocers, 9,633 
(chain, 1,194); hardware, 1,005; jewelry, 998; 
meat markets, 4,366; men’s furnishings, 852; 
men’s clothing, 1,199; merchant tailors, 1,644; 
milliners, 752; opticians, 110; photographers, 
382; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 541; radio exclusive, 385; restaurants 
(including hotels), 2,052; shoes, 876; sporting 
Sia 865; stationers, 552; women’s apparel, 
803. 
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CLINTON, ILL. 


(De Witt County) 


1920 Population, 5,898. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 

Native Whites, 92%; Negroes, 5%; 
Born, 3%; English Reading, 100%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 
chial, 1. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 3. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 3. Total Ke- 
sources, $4,000,000. Most people here put say- 
ings in building and loan stock; one company 
ped $3,000,000 capital, three others $1,000,000 
each. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 1. Total 
number of seats, 2,500. 


Location: Division headquarters I. 
has Illinois Traction. 


Principal Industries: I. C. R.R. shops; poul- 
try shipping house; garment factory. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 1. 
firms: Clinton Garment Factory. 


Residential Features: Almost entirely private 
homes; housing shortage; high rents. No tene- 
ment district other than 2 squares where 400 
negroes live. House building rapid; 4 city addi- 
tions opened last year. 

Retail Shopping Section: Public Square, 4 
blocks Bast Main Street, 5 blocks Bast Wash- 
ington Street, 3 blocks North Quincy Street, 3 
blocks Monroe Street, 2 blocks Adams Street. 

Trading Area: Radius of 10 miles. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; automobile accessories, 8; automobile 
tire agencies, 10; bakers, 5; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 6; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 5; druggists, 5; dry 
goods, 5; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 2; 
furniture, 2; garages (public). 6; grocers, 27; 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 6; 
men’s furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 5; mer- 
chant tailors, 3; milliners, 4; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 4; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 7; shoes, T; 
sporting goods, 3; stationers, 3; women’s ap- 
parel, 5. 


Foreign 


1; Paro- 


C., also 


Leading 


DANVILLE, ILL. 


(Vermilion County) 
1920 Population, 33,776 (1926 Di i- 
Pate vad py, 5 irectory esti 
City and Suburban Estimate (1926), 142,168. 
Most important cities and towns in this area 


are Hoopeston, Ill. (pop. 5,451); Georgetown 
Ill. (3,061); Covington, Ind. (1,945); Veders- 
burg, Ind. (1,580). rial tari 2 


_ Native Whites, 761446%; Negroes, 514%: For- 
eign Born, 18%; English Reading, 98%; Fami- 
lies, 9,600. 


Schools: Public Grade, 14; High, 2; Paro- 
chial, 5. Number of Pupils, 8,428. 

Churches: Baptist, 12; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 2; 
Methodists, 11; Presbyterian, 5; Roman Cath- 
olic, 4; Miscellaneous, 24. 

Banks: National, 5; Capital, Surplus, and 


Undivided Profits (all banks), $2,103,289; Total 
Deposits (all banks), $9,342,000; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $12,641,000; Total Savings 
Banks Deposits, $3,100,000; Total Bank Clear- 


ings (12 months, 1925), $160,890,792.; with 
6 Building Associations, deposits, $25,000,000.; 
average monthly total retail sales, approxi- 


mately, $1,000,000. 
td 


ia 
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Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 6; 
Vaudeville, 3; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
etc.), 2. Total number of seats, 5,132. 


Location: On Wabash, C. & B. IL, C. C. CO. 
& St. L. (‘Big Four’), C. M. & St. Paul, and 
N. Y. Central R.Rs., also served by the 
Illinois Traction Ry. system, Dixie Highway, 
Ocean-to-Ocean Highway; the center of a 
system of paved roads, at the junction of 
North, Middle, and Salt Fork Rivers. Bus 
service to all principal points within fifty miles. 
To nearest large city by railroad, 3 hours; 
by auto, 3 hours. 

Principal Industries: Brick, zine smelter, 
coal mining, foundry work, railroad shops. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Western Brick Co., Hegeler Zine Co., Allith- 
Pouty Co., Danville Malleable Iron Co. 


Special Information: A eity of home owners, 
in the heart of the coal belt, with most unusual 
steam, electric railroad, and bus line service 
and hard roads to eyery part of the county.. 
The Danville market, in which trading area 
$56,238,365 is spent annually (U. S. Labor 
Bureau statistics), proves how good a trading 
territory it is. 

Residential Features: Mostly small apartment 
houses and modern homes. Because of the fact 
that Danville is the oldest building-association 
town in the middle west most of the residents 
own their own homes. 

Retail Shopping Section: On Vermilion, Main, 
Hazel, Jackson, and Walnut Streets, 3 blocks 
in former; 5 in Main Street; 2 in Hazel Street; 
1 in Jackson Street; 1 in Walnut Street. 


Trading Area: From 50 to 75 miles, due not 
so much to the railroads, but the eoncrete 
paved roads. Danville is at the junction of the 
Dixie and Ocean-to-Ocean Highways; every 
main road in the country is paved. There are 
nine bus lines, operating a union station. There 
is a hard road to every postoffice in the 
country. 

Wholesale 
fruits, 5. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Adver- 
tised Products: Passenger automobile agencies, 
15; automobile accessories, 10; automobile tire 
agencies, 8; bakers, 15; cigar stores and stands 
(ineluding hotels), 28 (chain, 1); confectioners 


Houses Groceries, 5; meats, 3; 


(including hotel stands), 6; delicatessen, 2; 
dressmakers, 20; druggists, 22; dry goods. 6; 
department stores, 4; electrical supplies, 16; 


florists, 6; fruits, 5; furniture, 15; furriers, 1; 
garages (public), 32;.grocers, 125 (chain, 10); 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 6; meat markets, 20; 
men’s furnishings, 4; men’s ,clothing, ‘15; 
merchant tailors, milliners, 6; opticians, 7; 
photographers, 8; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 7; radio supplies, 9; 
restaurants (including hotels), 42 (chain, 1); 
shoes, 8; sporting goods, 3; women’s apparel, 


7; 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
72 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 70; most pleasant months, April 
to November. Doctors (medical, 150); (dentists, 
26); (osteopaths, 6); street car service; gas, 
artificial; electric current, alternating; number 
of wired houses, 11,000; water, hard. 


See announcement column 4 


DECATUR, ILL. 


(Macon County) 


1920 Population, 48,818 (1925 Population— 
government estimates—d5,000. Decatur has 
shown a gain of 39% in populaticn since 1920 
census). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 176,190 (A. B. C. 
estimate). Most important cities and towns 
in this area are: Pana (pop. 6,122); Clinton 
(5,898); Monticello (2,280); Shelbyville (3,568). 

Native Whites, 91.4%; Negroes, 2.7%: For- 
eign Born, 5.9%; Industrial Workers, 19.4%}; 
English Reading, 98.1%; Families, 10,874. 


Schools: Public Grade, 17; High, 1; Junior 
High, 4; Parochial, 6. Number of Pupils 14,- 
000. (James Millikin University, 1,100 students, 
not included in above.) 


Churches: Baptist, 4; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodists, 7; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
4; Miscellaneous, 20. E 


Banks: National, 3; State, 1; Total Resources 
(all banks), $185,616,752.31. Saving Bank 
Deposits Total, $4,418,085.32 (included in total 
above). 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1 (gives movies part 
time); Moving Pictures, 5; Vaudeville, 1; Mis- 
cellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 1 Note—High 
School and University Auditorium are also avail- 
able). Total number of seats, 6,500. 


Location: Near geographical center of Illinois 
on Wabash, I. C., Penna., C. I. & W. Rys., 
and Illinois Traction System (electric). Fifty- 
five counties can be reached without change of 
train. Two paved highways cross at Decatur 
and give direct connection to all of Illinois. 
To St. Louis, Mo., by railroad, 34% hours; by 
trolley, 5% hours; by automobile, 5 hours. 


Principal Industries: Corn products, brass, 
water, gas and light fixtures, railroad and inter- 
urban shops, coal mining, iron working, garment 
making, store fixtures, metal novelties, soda 
fountains, agricultural machinery, concrete 
products, caps and capping machinery, struc- 
tural steel fabricators, valves, paper products, 
brick, steel tanks, pumps, pharmaceutical sup- 
plies, plumbing fixtures, wall paper. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 105. Leading 
firms: -A. BE. Steley Mfg. Co., Wabash Shops, 
Union Leader & Malleable Iron Works, 
Williams Sealing Corp., Combination Fountain 
Co., Mueller Fountain & Fixture Co., EB, Z. 
Opener Bag Co., Walrus Mfg. Co., Wagner 
Malleable Iron Co., Decatur Coffin Co., Os- 
good-Heiner Mfg. Co., Decatur Garment Co., 
Home Mfg. Co., Faries Mfg. Co., Decatur Brick 
Co., Decatur Brass Works, Illinois Traction 
System Shops, The Mueller Co., Wonder Fur- 
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nace Co., Hi Flier Mfg. Co., Mississippi Valley 


Structural Steel Co., Great Lakes Wall Paper 
Co. ‘s 


Residential Features: Estimated that 97.4% 
of the population is living in one-family houses, 
very few workingmen live in apartments or 
flats. Zoning plan insures ideal development of 
residential districts. 

Retail Shopping Section: 
streets, Water and Main, 
the connecting cross streets. 
hood centers with grocery, 
shops, etc. 

Special Information: The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road recently said of Decatur: Known as “The 
Central City of the Central State,’’ Decatur, 
Illinois, lies at the crossing of two transcon- 
tinental trails Pikes Peak Ocean-to-Ocean east 
and west, and the Meridian Trail north and 
south. It is located on a lake 14 miles long, 
which was, made possible by the combined civic 
efforts of the citizens of the community who 
financed a $2,250,000 dam and water impound- 
ing system which also furnishes recreation 
center, drawing people from all over Illinois. 
Decstur is one of the most genuinely American 
Cities in the Union. Its 48,818 population is 
91.4 per cent native white and 95 per cent of 
its families live in private dwellings. It has 
a low infant mortality rate. It has very little 
extreme wealth, no proverty and no tenement 
district. Decatur has a scientifie plan for de- 
velopment. to a city five times its present size. 
It is recognized as a large distributing center 
and is served by sixteen railroad lines. 


Trading Area: Extends north 21 miles, north- 
west 33 miles, west 16 miles, southwest 28 
miles, south 82 miles, southeast 34 miles, east 
36 miles, northeast 28 miles. Decatur depart- 
ment and furniture stores territory extends east 
52 miles and south 62 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 6; 
fruits and vegetables, 4; hardware, 1; dry 
goods, 1; miscellaneous lines—confectionery, 4. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 20; commercial automobile agencies, 6; 
automobile accessories, 11; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 15; bakers, 16; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 27 (chain, 1); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 30; dressmakers, 35; 
druggists, 24 (chain, 3); dry goods, 10; de- 
partment stores, 6; electrical supplies, 8; 
florists, 6; fruits, 4; furniture, 18; furriers, 
1; garages (public), 26; grocers, 228 (chain, 
28); hardware, 10; jewelry, 9; meat markets, 
83 (chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 2; men’s 
clothing, 34; merchant tailors, 24; milliners, 16; 
opticians, 8; photographers, 9; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 8; radio sup- 
plies, 25; restaurants (including hotels), 74 
(chain, 2); shoes, 22; sporting goods, 5; sta- 
tioners, 7; women’s apparel, 20. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 54 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 107; most pleasant months, 
May, June, July, October. Doctors (medical, 
79); (dentists, 43); (osteopaths, 9); street 
car service; gas, artificial; electric current, 
alternating; number of wired houses, 12,068; 
number of automobile registrations, 9,097; 
water, hard. 


DeKALB, ILL. 


(DeKalb County) 


1920 Population, 7,871. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Sycamore (pop. 8,602); Sandwich (2,409) ; 
Shabbona (735). 

Native Whites, 70%; Negroes, 20 only; For- 
eign Born, 30%; Industrial Workers, 75%; 
English Reading, 95%; Families, 2,400. 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 2; Parochial, 
1. Number of Pupils, 3,050. E 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, wks 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 4, 

Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $630, - 
000; Total Deposits (all banks), $504,000; Total 
Resources (all banks), $5,700,000; Total Bank 
Clearings (12 months), 1925, $35,000,000. ~ 


On two parallel 
for 5 blocks, and 
Five neighbor- 
meat, hardware 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc), 3. Total number of seats, 
3, 

Location: De Kalb is 58 miles west of Chi- 


eago, on the Lincoln Highway. On main line 
of C. & N. Ry. Also branch of the Chicago 
Great Western. Also ©. M. & St. P. Outer 
Belt line. ‘To nearest large city by railroad, 
2 hours; by auto, 1 hour. 


Principal Industries: Wire Mfg. Co., Die & 
Specialty Works. Milk and dairy wagons, 
furnace foundry, women’s wear, Vassar under- 
wear, Apollo pianos, insulated wire, business 
bodies for automobiles, refrigerating plant, mus- 
ie rolls. 

Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
American Steel & Wire Co., Wurlitzer Piano 
Co., Standard Foundry, DeKalb Wagon Co., 
Nehring Insulated Wire Co., Kohler Die & 
Specialty Co., Vassar Underwear Co., Rudolph 
Co., Creamery Package Mfg. Co., Clark Orches- 
tra Roll Co. 

Special Information: 
Teachers’ College, located here, 
dents, 700. “Also have a tourists’ 
which is pleasant and convenient. 


Residential Features: Mostly homes, 
flats and apartments. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends for about 
eight blocks on Lincoln Highway. 

Trading Area: Covers a radius of about 20 
miles in all directions. 

“Wholesale Houses: Fruits, 1; 
lines: wrapping paper, sacks, etc. 


Northern Illinois State 
enrolled stu- 
camp site 


a few 


miscellaneous 
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Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial automobile agencies, 
automobile accessories, 5; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 3; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 18; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 18; delicatessen, 1; druggists, 6; 
dry goods, 8; department stores, 9; electrical 
supplies, 6; florists, 1; furniture, 2; garages 
(public), 6; grocers, 22 (chain, 3); hardware, 
3: jewelry, 3; meat markets, 10; (chain,1);_ 
men’s furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 4; mer- 
chant tailors, 2; milliners, 4; opticians, 4; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radie supplies, 4; 
restaurants (including hotels), 9; shoes, 6; 
2; stationers, 5; Women’s ap- 
parel, 9. : 

Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
June, July, August, Sept., Oct. Doctors. (medi- 
eal, 17; (dentists, 8): (osteepaths, 1); gas, arti- 
ficial; number of meters, 2,350; electric curs, 
rent, alternating; number of wired houses, 2,250; 
water (artesian) hard. Z : 


DIXON, ILL. 


(Lee County) 
1920 Population, 8,191. 


City and Suburban Estimate: 
County, 28,000. 


Families, 2,200. . 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 2; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 1,986. j 
Churehes: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellane- 

ous, 5. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$4,700,000. Savings Bank Deposits Total, $1,- 
900,000. > 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
1. Total number of. seats, 7,000. . 


Location: On main line of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Ry. and on I. C. Ry., the C. & 
N. W. Ry is east and west, and the I. C, north 
and south. Connection with all other trans- 
continental railroads going through Illinois. 
Also served by Hennepin Canal and Rock River. 
Also on two transcontinental motor highways— 
the Lincoln Highway and the Atlantic, Yellow- 
stone and Pacific. To nearest large city by 
railroad, 1% hours; by auto, 2 hours, 

Principal Industries: Shoes, farm implements, 
wire screen cloth, cement, dairy products, elec- — 
trie power, wagons and truck bodies, caskets, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 15. Leading 
firms: J. I. Case Plow Co., Brown Shoe Co., 
Reynolds Wire Screen Co., Borden Condensed — 
Milk Co., Sandusky Portland Cement Co., Illi- 
nois Northern Utilies Co., Gossart Corset Co. 


Special Information: Power center for north- — 
ern Illinois with huge steam generating and 
hydro electric plants of Illinois Northern Utili- 
tics Co., furnishing power for north half of 
state. Dixon is hub of six state paved roads, 
through tourists’ routes. Large State Hos- 
pital for Epileptics located here. os 


Residential Features: City of private homes. 
No tenement district. No exclusive residence 
district. Fine, comfortable residences in all 
parts of the city. ’ ‘ 


Retail Shopping Section: Six blocks on First 
street, 3 blocks on Galena Ayenue, 2 blocks on 
Hennepin Avenue, 2 blocks on Peoria Avenue, 2 
blocks on Depot Avenue. Many little commun- 
ity stores and small businesses on the outskirts 
of the city. 

Trading Area: 
west, southeast, east and north. 
west. New state highways, now being paved, 
are extending Dixon’s trading territory im. 
mensely. Dixon is hub of six concrete high- 


City, 12,500; 
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ways radiating in all directions throughout the 


state. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; fruits, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products; Passenger automobile cena 
cies, 20; commercial automobile agencies, 8; 


automobile accessories, 30; automobile tire agen- 


cies, 14; bakers, 8; cigar stores and sta = 
ee pene 35 (chain, 1); mreeno a 
including hotel stands), 12; delicatesse 4 
dressmakers, 35; druggists, 5; dry pie ia 
department stores, 8; electrical supplies, 4: 


An exceptional advertising 
bargain is space in the Dan- | 
ville, 
News. Circulation nearly © 
23,000 daily. Danville is lo- 
cated in the center of the | 
largest mining and agricul- 
tural district in the state of 
Illinois. D. J. Randall, 341 
Fifth Avenue, New York — 
City, Eastern Representative; | 
G. Logan Payne Company, 6 | 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Western Representative. 
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ILLINOIS, (Cont’d) 


florists, 2; fruits, 10; furniture, 5; garages 
(public), 14; grocers, 29 (chain, 2); hardware, 


4; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 13; men’s fur- 
nishings, 9; men’s clothing, 7; merchant tailors, 
5; Milliners, 6; opticians, 3; photographers, 2; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
3; radio supplies, 10; restaurants (including 
hotels), 10; shoes, 8; sporting goods, 4; sta- 
tioners, 2; women’s apparel, 11. 


“Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
May, June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 
20); (dentists, 10); (osteopaths, 6); number of 
wired houses, 2,200; street car service; gas, 
artificial; electric current, alternating; water, 
hard. : : 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


(St. Clair County) 
1920 Population, 66,767 (1926, est. 77,226). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 85,000. 


Native Whites, 78 7/10%; Negroes, 11 1/10%; 
Foreign Born, 10 2/10%; Industrial Workers, 
30%; English Reading, 85%; Families, 15,768, 

Schools: 44; Number of Pupils, 11,880. 

Churches: 25. 


Banks: 5; Total Resources, $32,040,000. 

Theatres: 13; Total number of seats, 10,400. 
Location: Across river from St. Louis, Mo. 
Principal Industries: Meat packing, foundry 


and machine shops, railroad repair shops. 


Residential Features: One and two family 
houses; a few tenement districts. 


Retail Shopping Section: About 15 blocks in 
center and three or four scattered neighborhood 
sections. 


Trading Area: 
and east. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 24; commercial automobile agencies, 4; 
automobile accessories, 14; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 14; bakers, 24; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 28; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 56; delicatessen, 8; dressmakers, 
92; druggists, 25; dry goods, 17; department 
6; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 10; 
fruits, 36; furniture, 16; furriers, 2; garages 
(public), 30; grocers, 205; hardware, 11; jewelry, 
21; meat markets, 43; men’s furnishings, 12; 
men’s clothing, 31; merehant tailors, 12; mil- 
liners, 15; opticians, 12; photographers, 10; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
5; radio supplies, 20; restaurants (including 
hotels), 52; shoes, 24; sporting goods, 4; sta- 
tioners, 4; women’s apparel, 11. 


About 12 miles north, south 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 


(Madison County) 
1920 Population, 5,336. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 8,052. 
15%; 


Native Whites, Jo; Negroes, 614%; Foreign 
Born, 18144%: Industrial Workers, 25%; English 
Reading, 98%; Families, 1,500. 


Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 2; Parochial, 
2; Number of Pupils, 1,800. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Hpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian 1; 
Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 5. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Resources, 
$7,625,797.46; Savings Bank Deposits Total, 
$4,445,368.28, 


_ Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1. 
of seats, 750. 


Location: 22 miles northeast of St. Louis on 
Trail No. 4, State Highway. Served by Nickel 
Plate, Illinois Traction System, Wabash Rail- 
roads, with bus service to nearby towns. 


Principal Industries: Heating, plumbing and 
machine supplies, men’s clothing, coal mining 
and milling. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 16. Leading 
firms: U. 8. Radiator Corp., N. 0. Nelson Mfg. 
Co., Donk Bros. Coal Co., Blake Milling Co. 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
houses with few or no workingmen’s tenements. 
An exceptionally fine residential town in gen- 
eral. Homes in the town will average in value 
above $5,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from pub- 
lic square, which forms heart of business sec- 
tion, 2 to 3 blocks in all directions. Also fine 
neighborhood stores in the various residential 
districts. 


Trading Area. This city is the center of the 
trade area of Madison County, whose popula- 
tion is 110,000. Is connected with the sur- 
rounded communities by two hard surfaced 
national trails and other hard surfaced brancn 
roads. 


4 


Wholesale Houses: Fruits, 
lines, 1 (confectionery). 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 1; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 4; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 
3; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 3; dressmakers, 2; druggists, 3; 
dry goods, 3; department stores, 2; electrical 
supplies, 2; florists, 1: fruits, 2; furniture, 4; 
garages (public), 12; grocers, 19; hardware, 4; 


Total number 
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jewelry, 2; meat markets, §&; men's. furnish- 
ing, 8; men’s clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 2; 


milliners, 3; opticians, 2; photographers, 2; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical  instru- 
ments), 4; radio supplies, 2; restaurants (in- 


cluding hotels), 7; shoes, 7; sporting goods, 3; 
stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 5. 


ELDORADO, ILL. 


(Saline County) 
1920 Population, 5,004. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 8,000. 


Native Whites, 90%; Foreign Born, 10%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 75%; English Reading, 90%; 
Families, 2,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils 2,390. 


Churches; Baptist, 1; Methodist, 2; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 1. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Resources, 
$1,800,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Total number 
of seats, 1,200. 
Location: In Saline County, on ‘“‘Big Four,’’ 


L, & N. and I. ©. Railroads. 20 miles from 
Ohio River at Shawneetown. On State Route 
Nos. 1 and 142. Excellent shipping facilities. 
Traction line to Carrier’s Mills, a distance of 
20 miles. 


Principal Industries: 
ing. 

Manufacturing Establishments: Saline Dairy 
and Bottling Co. (ice, jee cream, and soft 
drinks); Wink Bottling Co., O’Gara Coal Co., 
J. K. Dering Coal Co., Southern Coal Co., 
Saline Coal Co, 


Special Information: Miners payroll is 5 to 8,- 
000,000 dollars per year. Situated in the center 
of an excellent farming community, where all 
kinds of grain, hay and farm products are 
grown. Cattle and live stock raised and ship- 
ped from here. Good location for distribution 
of all products in southern Illinois, on account 
of railroad facilities. 


Residential Features: A number of fine resi- 
dential locations, with 4 to 6-room residences. 
Large percentage owned by occupants. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends 3 blocks 
from ‘square. About 75 to 100 small retail 
stores. 


Trading Area: Extends in a 50-mile radius 
and is practically all farmland. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
hardware, 1; miscellaneous lines: 
8; confectionery, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; automobile accessories, 7; automobile 
tire agencies, 1; bakers, 2; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 6; confectioners, (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 15; delicatessen, 1; dress- 
makers, 4; druggists, 4; dry goods, 12; depart- 
ment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 
1; furniture, 2; garages (public), 5; grocers, 35; 
hardware, 5; jewelry, 1; meat markets, 8; men’s 


Coal mining and farm- 
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furnishings, 3; men’s clothing, 4; merchant 
tailors, 1; milliners, 3; opticians, 1; .photog- 
raphers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 8; radio supplies, 2; restaurants 


(including hotels), §; shoes, 1; sporting goods, 
3; women’s apparel, 2. 


ELGIN, ILL. 


(Kane County) 


1920 Population, 27,454 (1926 est. 34,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 67,000. 

Native Whites, 91%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 8%; Industrial Workers, 40%; English 
Reading, 90%; Families, approx, 7,000. 

Schools; Public Grade, 11; High, 1; Parochial, 
3; Number of Pupils, 5,174. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 6; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
2; Miscellaneous, 3 Evangelical, 4 Lutheran, and 
4 others. 

- Banks: National, 4; State, 2; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks) $1,- 
890,000; Total Deposits (all banks) $12,206,- 
000; Total Resources (all banks) $14,289,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 4; Vaudeville, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, High School, Y. W. 


C. A.), 2. Total number of seats, approximate- 
ly, 6,000. 
Location: Hlgin is located on the Fox Riyer, 


39 miles northwest of Chicago, in Kane County, 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., and 
the Freeport branch of the Northwestern Ry. 
The Chicago Outer Belt Line (The B. J. & RB. 
Ry, touches the border of the city. The Chi- 
cago & Elgin Third Rail line comes into Elgin. 
To nearest large city by railroad, 1 hour; by 
trolley, 1% hours; by auto, 2 hours. 


Principal Industries: Elgin National Watch 
Factory employing 4,400 skilled employees; the 
Illinois Watch Case Co., employing 1,360; the 
Cutter & Crossette Shirt Factory: Selz-Schwab 
Shoe Factory; Woodruff & Edwards Foundry; 
Rineheimer Bros. Wood Working Factory; Soap 
Works; Elgin Stove & Oven Works; The 
Keinzie Bros. Planing Mill, the Elgin Butter 
Tub Co., the Western Thread Co., the David 
©. Cook Publishing Co., the Brethren Publish- 


ing House, casket hardwdre companies, butter 
companies, and several machine shops and 
other small factories. 

Manufacturing Establishments: About 50. 


Leading firms: Elgin National Watch Works, 
Illinois Watch Case Co., Cutter & Crossette 
Shirt Factory, Woodruff & Edwards, Selz-Schwab 
Shoe Co., A. C. Cook Publishing Co. 


Special Information: WBlgin is a city composed 
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of skilled workmen, the majority of whom own 
their own homes. It is considered one of the 
most desirable cities in which to live. The 
Grant Highway runs directly through the center 
of the city as well as the Fox River Trail, both 
concrete highways, that are in continuous use 
by the traveling motorists. ‘‘Wing’’ Park on 
the west and ‘‘Lords’’ Park on the east are two 
of nature’s beauty spots that are known for 
miles around to the pleasure seeking motorist 
and his family. Elgin as a city is one of the 
beauty spots of Illinois. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family homes. 84% of people own the homes 
they occupy. There is no ‘‘poor district’’ in 
Elgin with regard to either class of dwelling or 
social or financial standing of residents. Elgin 
is essentially a home city. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Foun- 
tain Square (which forms heart of business sec- 
tion and terminal for suburban trolley lines) for 
four blocks on Grove Avenue, South; North on 
Douglas Ave. four blocks, also on Spring and 
North Grove Ave. for four blocks. East on 
Chicago St. three blocks and west on Chicago 
St. three blocks. West side of river has ap- 
proximately four blocks of retail shopping sec- 
tion. There are smaller neighborhood sections 
with the usual grocery, confectionery, meat, 
ete., shops. Approximately 10 blocks of retail 
shopping district in down town section on short 
streets intersecting the main thoroughfare. 


Trading Area: Elgin is a trading center, 
serving a district boasting a population of over 
75,000. This is the prosperous farming, dairy- 
ing and manufacturing counties of Kane and 
McHenry, western portions of DuPage and Cook, 
southern portion of Boone and northern portion 
of DeKalb. The department stores are the 
largest and carry the widest assortment of mer- 
chandise obtainable anywhere. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 1; 
fruits, 3; miscellaneous lines, tobacco, confec- 
tioners, ice cream, bakers. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 20; commercial auto agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 5; 
bakers, 16; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 100; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 25; delicatessen, 10; dressmakers, 10; 
druggists, 16; dry goods, 1; department stores, 
20; electrical supplies, 12; florists, 10; fruits, 
20; furniture, 6; furriers, 3; grocers, 57 (chain, 
2); hardware, 10; jewelry, 8; meat markets, 25; 
men’s furnishings, 11; merchant tailors, 10: 
milliners, 10; opticians, 5; photographers, 5; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical intruments), 
radio supplies, 6; restaurants (including 
hotels), 29; shoes, 18; sporting goods, 6; sta- 
tioners, 6; Women’s apparel, 5. 

Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
July, August, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (med- 
ical, 61), (dentists, 30), (osteopaths, 2); street 
car service; gas, artificial; number of meters, 
10,000; electric current, direct number of wired 
houses, 7,327; number of automobile registra- 
tions, 5,154 passenger, 612 commercial; water, 
hard. 
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EVANSTON, ILL. 
(Cook County) 


1920 Population, 37,234 (1926, est. 58,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 100,000. 


Native Whites, 70%; Negroes, 7%; Foreign 
Born, 23%; Industrial Workers, 5%; English 
Reading, 98%; Families, 1920, 8,500; 1925 esti- 
mate, 13,000. . 

Schools: Public Grade, 14; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 5; Number of Pupils, 8,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 4; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 4: Methodist, 8; 
Presbyterian, +4; Roman Catholic, 4; Miscel- 
laneous, 20. 

Banks: National, 1;°State, 4; Total Resources, 
$19,000,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 5; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 10. Total number of seats, 
13,000. 


Location: On shore of Lake Michigan, adjoin- 
ing Chicago on the north, 12 miles from the 
Loop—Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, four 
tracks, 80 trains daily; Chicago BHlevated Ry. 
on six-minute schedule; Chicago, North Shore & 
Milwaukee R.R. Paved boulevards and high- 
ways in all directions. To Chicago, by railroad, 
20 minutes; by trolley, 40 minutes. 


Principal Industries: Iron and steel pipes, 
etc., women’s clothing, toys. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 100. Leading 
firms: Mark Mfg, Co., subsidiary of Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Toy Tinkers, Flossy Dental 
Mfg. Total value of yearly output of factories 
estimated at $10,000,000. 


Special Information: Home of Northwestern 
University, Garrett Biblical Institute and three 
other seminaries and one national kindergarten 
college. Rapidly growing city. $12,000,000 in 
building permits for 1925. Seven fine residen- 
tial hotels. Assessed valuation in 1925, $27,- 
516,949. 7,267 registered autos. One of the 
very best residential suburbs in the county. Is 
the home of many of Chicago’s leading business 
and professional men. 


Residential Features: Is called the city of 
homes: Private residences and high-class apart- 
ments predominate, First city in state to have 
zoning ordinance. Ridge, Forest, Michigan 
Aves. and Sheridan Road are finest resident 
streets in middle west. No tenement district. 
Laborers live in own homes of two flat build- 
ings. 

Retail Shopping Section; Davis St., 500— 
1,100; Sherman Avye., 1,300—1,800; Church St., 
600—1,100 Ovington Ave., 1,600—1,800: Chicago 
Ave., 500—700; Maple Ave., 1,500—1,700; 
Benson Ave., 1,600; Main St., 500—1,100: Cen- 
tral St., 1,700—2,000, and many other outlying 
districts. 


Trading Area: Along the lake shore from 2 
or’ 3 miles south of the Chicago city limits, 
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through the various suburban towns to Lake 
Forest, a district of 18 to 20 miles and from 
6 to 10 miles west from the lake. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 20; commercial automobile agencies, 6; 
automobile accessories, 40; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 12; bakers, 18; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 90 (chain, 1); (city licenseg for 


cigarettes) ; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 32; delicatessen, 14; dressmakers, 10; 
druggists, 34 (chain, 3); dry goods, 14; depart- 
ment stores, 3; electrical supplies, 17; florists, 
15; fruits, 17; furniture, 3; furriers, 8; gar- 
ages (public), 19; grocers, 65 (chain, 19); 
hardware, 9; jewelry, 7; meat markets, 32; 
men’s clothing, 12; merchant tailors, 22; mil- 
liners, 18; opticians, 8; photographers, 11; 


pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
7; radio supplies, 10; restaurants (including 
hotels), 47 (chain, 6); shoes, 16; sporting 
goods, 4; stationers, 6; women’s apparel, 18. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 144); 
(dentists, 52); (osteopaths, 9); street car serv- 
ice; gas, artificial; electric current, alter- 
nating; water, hard. 


Fr 


FREEPORT, ILL. 


(Stephenson County) 
1920 Population, 19,669 (1926, est. 22,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 40,000. 


_ Native Whites, 87.7%; Negroes, 1.7%; For- 
eign Born, 10.6%; Industrial Workers, 25%; 
English Reading, 90%; Families, 5,146. 


ze be age 12; 2 High Schools; Number of Pupils, 
oy . 


Churches; 12, 
Banks: 6; Total Resources, $10,600,000. 


Theatres: 4; Total number of seats, 1,350. 
Residential Features: One and two family 
houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: About 8 blocks. 
Trading Area: About 25 mile radius, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial automobile agencies, 6; 
automobile accessories, 10; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 10; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 24: confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 13; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 
42; druggists, 10; dry goods, 9; department 
stores, 3; electrical supplies, 7; florists, 2; 
fruits, 9; furniture, 4; furriers, 2; garages (pub- 
lic), 20; grocers, 59; hardware, 5; jewelry, 3; 
meat markets, 22; men’s furnishings, 7; men’s 
clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 9: Williners, 6; 
opticians, 3; photographers, 5; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), radio, sup- 
plies, 7; restaurants (including hotels), 11: 
shoes, 14; sporting Zoods, 2; stationérs, 3: 
Women’s apparel, 6. f 


GALENA, ILL. 


(Jo Daviess County) 
1920 Population, 4,842, 


Negroes, only two familes; 
very few. 


be Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Parochial, 


Foreign Born, 


Churches: Christian Science, 1; Episcopal, 1: 
Methodist, 1; 


Presbyterian, 3; Roman Catholic, 

2; Miscellaneous, 1. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2. 

Location: Illinois Central R.R.: Chicago & 
Northwestern R.R.; Chicago Burlington & 
Quincy R.R. To nearest large city by auto- 
mobile, 4% hour; by railroad, % hour. 


Principal Industries: Mining, dairying 
manufacturing, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 7. Leading 
firms: Galena Mfg. Co. of Illinois; Interstate 
Light & Power Co., Galena Glove & Mitten Co., 
Standard Cigar Co. 

Trading Area: About 15 miles. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; hardware, 1, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 7; 
bakers, 3; total cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 2; (chain, 2); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 6; dressmakers, 2: total 
druggists, 3; dry goods, 2: department stores, 
3; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 1; furniture, 
2; garages (public), 7; total grocers, 13; (chain, 
2); hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; total meat mar- 
kets, 4; men’s furnishings, 3; men’s clothing, 
53; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 3; opticians, 
3; photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 


and 


musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 2; total 
restaurants (including hotels), 4; shoes, 4; 
sporting goods, 1; stationers, 2; women’s ap- 
parel, 2. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 55 
degrees; average number of Tainy days per 


twelve months, 90; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 3), (den- 
tists, 3); gas, artificial; electric current, alter- 
nating; water, hard. 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


(Knox County) 


1920 Population, 23,834. (1926, est. 29,000.) 

City and Suburban Estimate, 40,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Monmouth (pop. 9,017); Galva (2,974); Bush- 
nell (2,716); Abingdon (2,721). 


Continued on page 62 
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| ILLINOIS (Cont'd) 


Galesburg (cont’d) 

Native Whites, 98%; Negroes, 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 
Reading, 99%; Families, 8,052. 

Schools: Public Grade, 13; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 6,800. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 30 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 2; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 2; Lutheran, 
2; Miscellaneous, 15. 

Banks: National, 4; State, 1; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks) $2, (73, 
079; Total Resources (all banks) $15,266,213. 

Theatres: lJLegitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 
5; Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 


Foreign 
English 


1%; 
25%; 


ete.), Armory, 1. Total number of seats, 7,200. 
Location: 163 miles southwest of Chicago 
on Burlington and Santa Fe Railroads. The 


Burlington runs out of Galesburg to Chicago, 
Peoria, Quincy, Burlington, Rock Island and 
Havana. One interurban line. Three bus lines. 
Principal Industries: Burlington Railroad 
shops employ 3,300 men. Purington Paving 
Brick Works, Frost. Mfg. Co., manufacturing 
stationary engines. Coulter Disc. Co., manu- 
facturing coulters for plows. Gross Bros., over- 
alls. McCollum Bros., candy. Armour and 
Swift branch houses. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 31. 
firms: Above. 

Special Information: The Burlington Railroad 
has in operation a new steel car repair shop, 
employing 300 men. The Santa Fe is negotiating 
for land for the establishment of a large water 
reservoir. 

Residential Features: Galesburg is called a 
eity of homes because so many people own their 
homes. An outstanding feature of the city 
is its beautiful shade trees in the streets. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends from the 
public square, which forms the heart of busi- 
ness section, east and west on Main Street 
6 blocks east and 4 blocks west with Sim- 
mons Street and Ferris Street, running par- 
allel with Main Street for several blocks, and 
also on cross streets connecting these streets, 

Trading Area: Extends in all directions from 
35 to 40 miles, 

Wholesale Houses: 


Leading 


Groceries, 1; meats, 4; 


fruits, 2; automobile accessories, 1; candy and 
confectionery, 3; cigars and tobacco, 2; opti- 
cal goods, 2; plumbing supplies, 1; miscellaneous 
lines, Hartong Paper Co. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 


vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; automobile accessories and tire agen- 
cies, 14; bakers, 8;. bicycle shops, 5; books, 5; 


cigar stores and stands (including hotels), 40; 
confectioners (including hotel stands), 25; deli- 
catessen, 1; dressmakers, 48; druggists, 17; dry 


goods, 8; department stores, 2; electrical sup- 
plies, 12; florists, 2; fruits, 2; furniture, 7; 
furriers, 3;. garages (public), 18; grocers, 130 


(chain, 11); hardware, 8; jewelry, 7; meat mar- 
kets, 20; men’s clothing, 14; merchant tailors, 4; 
milliners, 12; opticians, 5; photographers, 4; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
6; radio supplies, 10; restaurants (including 
hotels), 22; shoes, 12; sporting goods, 4; sta- 
tioners, 5; women’s apparel, 7. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 46); 
(dentists, 24); (osteopaths, 8); street car serv- 
ice; gas, artificial; number of meters, 6,725; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 7,000; water, hard. 


HARRISBURG, ILL. 


(Saline County) 


1920 Population, 7,125. 1924) Oit 
14,124, Se a 


City and Suburban Estimate, 16,500. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Carriers Mills (population, 3,000); Edorado, 


(800); Golconda (3,000); Shawneetown (2,000). 


Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 8%; Foreign 
Born, 17%; Industrial Workers, 90%; English 
Reading, 95%; Families, 4,380. 

Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,881, 


Churches: Baptist, 5; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 
1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 2; Mis- 
cellaneous, Holiness, 2; Baptist, 1 (colored); 
Methodist, 1 (colored); Christian, 1; Social 
Brethren, 1. 


Banks National, 2; State, 1; Total Resources 
$6,000,000.00. Savings Bank Deposits Total 
$1,500,000.00. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 1. Total number of seats, 
3,100. 

Location: Harrisburg is located a little west 
of the central portion of southern “Beypt’’ on 
the “‘Big Four’’ Railroad and southern Illinois 
Traction System which connects with the Il- 
linois Central R. R. and the L. & N. R. R. at a 
point 8 miles NE. The I. GO. R. R. (now being 
built) will be within 5 miles of this city. 
Harrisburg is connected with the Ohio River by 
State Route 13, to the east. It is also one of 
the chief cities connected by the Egyptian 
Transportation System, with all of southern 
Illinois. Transportation facilities have increased 
100% in the past year. To nearest large city, 
by railroad, 5 hours; by automobile, 6 hours; 
by motor bus, 6 hours. 


Principal Industries; Coal mining, agricul- 


ture (on a smaller scale), flour mill, brick 
yard, packing house. 
Manufacturing Establishments, 7. Leading 


firms: O’Gara C©oal Co., Saline County Coal 
orp., Harrisburg Coal Mining Co., Harrisburg 


a 


Packing Co., Woolcott Milling Co., Ford Brick 
& Tile Co., Gordon Mills. Total value of year- 
ly output of mines average $16,000,000 princi- 
pally coal. 

Special Information; Harrisburg is in an era 
of progress. New paving districts have been 
completed, also sidewalk districts. A building 
era of 4 years includes 8 story bank, several 
business blocks, Masonic temple, 2 modern and 
spacious garages and many extra fine homes. 
New suburbs have been laid out, new city hall 
contracted for, many commercial buildings are 
being enlarged and new_ structures erected in 
the business district. Heavy investments are 
being made in fruit farms, and Guernsey cattle 
imported for improved stock raising. 


Residential Features: While a majority of 
the approximate 5,000 houses in this city are 
single family homes there are quite a few 
pretentious residences, Most of the homes are 
owned by occupants. A few apartments over 
several store buildings. 


Poplar Street, 4 
Vine St. 3. blocks. 


Retail Shopping Section: 
blocks, Locust St. 3 blocks, 
Main St. 4 blocks. This is commonly called 
the ‘‘Square.’’ South Harrisburg (formerly 
Dorrisville, Ill.) has a business street as has 
East Harrisburg (formerly Gaskins City), also 
South McKinley Ave., 1 block. 


Trading Area: With completion of the State 
hard roads, state routes 18 and 34, and county 
trunk roads, our trading territory has greatly 


increased. To the north, 8 miles; to the south, 
30 miles; to the west, 10 miles, to the east 
30 miles. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; meats, 1; 
fruits, 2; dry goods, 2; miscellaneous lines, 
bakeries, 1; auto supplies, 1; flowers, 1; shoes, 


1; electric supply, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 4; automobile tire agencies, 7; 
bakers, 3; total cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 7; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 4; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 6; 
total druggists, 10 (chain, Rexall); dry goods, 
6; department stores, 4; electrical supplies, 2; 
florists, 2; furniture, 8; garages, (public), 1.and 
all other garages; total grocers, 93 (chain, 5); 
hardware, 2; jewelry, 3; total meat markets, 
9 (chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 5; men’s .cloth- 
ing, 5; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 5; op- 
ticians, 3; photographers, 3; pianos (and° mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 5; total restaurants (ineluding hotels), 
12; shoes, 8; sporting goods, 2; 5-and 10-cent 
stores, 2; notions, 3: stationers, 2; women’s 
apparel, 7. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 75 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 27; most pleasant months, Sep- 
tember and October. Doctors (medical, 
(dentists, 9), (osteopaths, 2); street car service; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 4,421; water, hard. 


HOOPESTON, ILL. 
(Vermilion County) 
1920 Population, 5,451. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 6,000. Most 
important cities. and towns in this area are: 
Rossville, (population, 1,588); Milford, (1,466); 
Rankin, (944); Ambia, (459). 

Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 3%: English Reading, 97%; Families, 
approx. 1,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Number 
of Pupils, 1,410. 

Churches: Baptist, 1;. Christian Science, 1; 


Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 2 (Church of God and Holi- 
ness). 


Banks: National, 2; Capital, Surplus, and 
Undivided Profits (all banks) $313,159.83; Total 
Deposits (all banks) $1,603,736.59; Total Re- 
sources (all banks) $2,080,906.92; Total Savings 
Banks Deposits, $150,000. 


Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
1,900. 


Location: In northeastern part of Vermilion 
County; five miles west of Indiana state line 
and one mile south of Iroquois County line 
in Illinois, served by Chicago & Wastern Mlli- 
nois running north and south and Nickel Plate 
(L. E. & W.) running east and west. Has 
bus service south to Danville, 25 miles, and 
north to Watseka, 24 miles. 


Principal Industries: Canning sweet corn, tin 
ean factory, making canning machinery, man- 
ufacture of castings for various automobile 
factories, etc., manufacture of chemical and 
food products, automobile shock absorbers. 


Leading 


Theatres: 
Total number of seats, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 7. 


firms: American Can Co., Hoopeston Canning 
Co,, Illinois Canning Co., Vermilion Malleable 
Iron Works, Sprague-Sells Corpn., Iliff-Bruff 


Chemical Co., P. H. Webber Co. Total yearly 
value of factory output estimated at $10,000- 
000. 


Special Information: City has two large 
sweet corn canning factories, own about 15,- 
000 acres planted in sweet corn every year, 
and has branch of American Can Co., turning 
out over 1,000,000 per day, and one of the 


largest factories making canning machinery 
in the country. 

Residential Features: Mostly two-story 
houses. Two small sections limited to work- 


ing men have modest one-story homes. Some 
fine private homes, ranging in yalue from $10,- 
000 to $40,000. Beautiful, clean city, with 
many churches and good schools and neyer had 


18), 


ee 


saloon in its history. Was original ‘‘dry’’ 
town of United States. Pays its Mayor a 
salary of 50c. per year and Aldermen 25c, per 
year. Has over $40,000 surplus in treasury 
and lends money to citizens. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends from east 
line of Third Street west to west line of 
First Avenue, a distance of 8 blocks, and a 
block north and south in each direction from 
main business thoroughfare. 


Trading Area: Radius of 30 miles north, 
east and west, and 10 miles south. Good train 
connections and hard roads in every direction, 
principally Bloomington way, running east and 
west and Dixie highway, running north and 
south, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile ageén- 
cies, 6; commercial auto agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 7; automobile tire agencies, 7; 


bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 10; confectioners (ineluding hotel 
stands), 2; dressmakers, 5; druggists, 4; dry 
goods, 4; department stores, 1; electrical sup- 
plies, 8; florists, 2; fruits, 5; furniture, 2; 
garages, (public), 9; grocers, 29; (chain, 3); 


hardware, 3; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 6 (chain, 
1); men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 4; 
merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 4; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 


-musiecal instruments), 8; radio supplies, 5; 
restaurants (including hotels), 6; shoes, 6; 
sporting goods, 1; stationers, 3; women’s ap- 
parel, 4. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 11); 
(dentists, 5); (osteopaths, 1); gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 923; electric current, alter- 
nating; number of wired houses, 1.700; num- 
ber of automobile registrations, 1,428; water, 
hard. 3 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


(Morgan County) 


1920 Population, 15,713. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. 


Native Whites, 87%; Negroes, 10%; Foreign 
Born, 3%; English Reading, 100%. 
Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 3; Number of Pupils, three 
colleges, 2,500. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 3; 
Presbyterian, 3; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellane- 
ous, Lutheran, 1. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 3. Savings Bank 
Deposits Total, Clearings, $25,751,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
High School. Total number of seats, 3,700. 


Location: On C. & A., C. B. & Q., Wabash 
& ©. P. & St. L. Rys. Miss. Valley Highway. 
Ocean to Ocean Highway. Good connections to 
Kansas City, Chicago and St. Louis. Through 
train service, Excellent bus service to Spring- 
field, Ill. 


Principal Industries: Woolen mills, Ferris 
wheels, highway bridges, men’s clothing, cigars, 
clothing and dry goods, display racks, steel 
products. 


. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
J. Capps & Sons, Ltd. (Woolen Mills), Eli 
Bridge Co. (Ferris Wheels), Illinois Steel 
Bridge Co. (Highway Bridges), Rothschild- 
Speilberger Clothing Co. (Men’s Clothing), 
Jacksonville Clothing Co. (Men’s Clothing), Me- 
Carthy-Gebert Co. (Cigars), Ogar Cigar Co., 
Capp & Frank (Clothing and Dry Goods, Dis- 
play Racks). 


Special Information: Jacksonville is known as 
a city of institutions. Located here are the 
Illinois College, Illinois Woman’s College, Routh 
College, Illinois School for the Deaf, ‘Iinois 
School for the Blind, The Central Hospital for 
the Insane, Norbury Sanatorium, and two Col- 
leges of Music. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and _ two- 
family houses. All private homes predominate, 
Considered one of the most beautiful cities in 
the Middle West. Also famous for its efficient 
city administration in the past year. Jackson- 
ville has been written up in many nationally 
known magazines. ; 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from the 
Publie Square in four directions for six blocks 
on East and West State Streets, and on north 
and south Main Streets, north and south Mau- 
vaisterre Streets, and north and south Sandy 
Street, east and west Court, and east and west 
Morgan Streets. 


Trading Area: Extends 50 miles north, south 
and west and 380 miles east. 


Wholesale Houses: meats, 2; 
fruits, 3; furriers, 1; garages 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; commercial automobile agencies, 15; 
automobile accessories, 4; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 2; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels). 12; confectioners (ineluding 
hotel stands), 7; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 
5; druggists, 8; dry goods, 4; department 
Stores, 4; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 2: 
fruits, 3; furniture, 4; furriers, 1: garages 
(public), 15; grocers, 69; hardware, 5; jewel- 
ry, 4; meat markets, 12; men’s furnishings, 
4; men’s clothing, 7; merchant tailors, 3; milli- 
ners, 4; opticians, 4; photographers, 3; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 3; 
radio supplies, 4; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 18; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 8; station- 
ers, 4; Women’s apparel, &. 


Groceries, 1; 
furniture, 5; 


& Wholesale Houses: 
r 


ie a 
JO 


CWill County) 
1920 Population, 38,442 (1926 est. 40,850). 
~ City and Suburban Estimate, 65,217. 


Natives, White, 76%: Negroes, 1.8%; Foreign 
Born, 22.2%; Industrial Workers, 28.3%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 98%; Families, 13,380 (16,000 
in city and county). 


Schools: Public Grade, 24; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 14: Number of Pupils, 
13,800. _ \ : : 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 


Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 5; Pres- 
byterian, 4; Roman Catholic, 12, 4 

Banks: National, 3; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $31,139,627.70; Savings Banks De- 
posits Total, $8,356,737, 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2: 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etG.) 5 ewes 

Location: Joliet is. situated on the Des- 
Plaines River, the Illinois & Michigan Canal, 
and the Chicago Sanitary District Ship Canal. 
It is served by the following railroads: Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa~ Fe: Chicago, Milwaukee 
& Gary; Michigan Central; Chicago, 
Island & Pacific; Chicago & Alton, and The 
Blgin, Joliet & Eastern R.Rs. Interurban elec- 
trie railway service: Chicago, Ottawa & Peoria; 
Chicago & Joliet. Five motor-bus systems 
operate on the yarious highways leading into 
the city. Work on the ‘‘Lakes-to-Gult”’ Deep. 


Waterway (connecting with the Illinois River), 


is being pushed forward at this important link 
in the system. Daily bus service to St. Louis, 
and to Kansas City (Mo.). Joliet ig building 
a $275,000 Chamber of Commerce, a  $500,- 
000 and a Y. M. ©. A. building is to be erected 
in 1927. To nearest large city by railroad, 1 
hour; by trolley, 214 hours; by auto, 2 hours. 


Principal Industries: Bessemer Steel, re- 
roll rails, steel wire, machinery, farm imple- 
ments, sheet metals, tin plate, pressed steel 
products, bakers machinery, cotton waste, 
freight cars, coal products, building stone, 
matches, wall paper, boilers, millwork, foundries; 
bridges, billets, aluminum castings, men’s shoes, 
horseshoes, cans, art calenders and advertising 
novelties, macaroni, clothing, overalls, stoves, 
oil refining, etc. Over 18,000 men are employed 
in the various industries. "5 

Manufacturing Establishments: 
ing firms: Illinois Steel Co., 
Horse Shoe Works, 
shops, American Steel & Wire Co., 
Barklow Art Calendars, 
Ruberoid, Calumet Baking 
Refractories, National 
Heggie & Sons, 


170. 
Elgin, 


Lead- 
Phoenix 


Gerlach- 
Standard Paint and 
Powder Co., General 
Carton Co., Jas. G 
American Can Co., Six wall- 
paper factories. Total value of yearly output 
of factories estimated at $85,000,000. 

Special Information: 
the steel industry in Illinois. In the vicinity 
are the quarries of the celebrated Joliet lime- 
pce ee ae being extensively employed as 

oullding stone in Chicago an andi 
cities. The falls i rat eae 
fords excellent water-power for numerous man- 
ufacturing industries. The Central Gas Works 
of Joliet supply 63 towns. Joliet is the site 
of the Illinois State Penitentiary. : 


Residential Features: <A city zoning system 
is being worked out by the Real Hstate Board 
and the City Commissioners. Two big sections 
represent the main residential districts; one 
on the west side between McDonough St. south 
and Plainfield Rd. north, and from Broadway 
west to Reid St. Many new subdivisions are 


being settled up, A majority own their owm 
homes. 


Retail Shopping Section: The “Loop”’ 
trict (north): Chicago St., 3 blocks; Ottawa 
St., 3 blocks; Scott St., 3 blocks. (Downtown) : 
Collins St., 8 blocks (mostly foreigners); Gass 
St., 9 blocks (mostly in “Loop’’); Jefferson 
St., 12 blocks (touching Loop on South); South 
Chicago St., 10 blocks (foreign and colored 
predominate); Washington St., and East Jeffer- 
son St., (auto section—small retail stores, and 
Gerlach-Barklow Calendar Co., a big employing 
factor); Bluss St. (‘‘old town’’) small Greek 
and foreign stores in 6 blocks. 


Groceries, 7: 
uits, 4; hardware, 1, eae eg 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen-~ 
cies, 24; automobile accessories, 12; automo- 
bile tire agencies, 48; bakers, 21; cigar stores 
and stands (including hotels), 25 (chain, 4); 
confectioners (including hotel stands), 88; 
delicatessen, 4; druggists, 24; dry goods, 11: 
department stores, 9; electrical Supplies, 11; 
florists, 8; furniture, 15; furriers, 1; grocers 
166 (chain, 4); hardware, 9; jewelry, 14; meat, 
markets, 38; men’s furnishings, 8; men’s cloth- 
ing, 16; merchant tailors, 15; milliners, 7; op- 
ticians, 4; Photographers, 8; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 6: radio sup- 
Plies, 20; restaurants (including hotels), 51; 
shoes, 9; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 7, . 


Miscellaneous Data: Most 
July, August, Sept., Oct., 
ical 78), (dentists, 44), 
car service, gas, artificial: electric curre: 
direct; number of wired houses, 17,500; pasate 


es automobile registrations, 6,100; water, 
hard. 


dis- 


pleasant months, 
Noy. Doctors. (med- 


~ 


Nearly everybody in its 
field reads the Editor & Pub- 
lisher—that is why it is a 


result-producer. 


LET JLeeee 


Rock — 


Joliet & Eastern R. R.- 


Joliet is the center of — 


of the Des Plaines River af-~ 


(osteopaths, 5); street 


TLLINOIS (Cont'd) 


KANKAKEE, ILL. 


(Kankakee County) 
1920 Population, 16,753. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 30,000. 


Native Whites, 85 7/10%; Negroes, 16/10%; 
Foreign Born, 127/10%; Industrial Workers, 
32%; English Reading, 90%; Families, 4,176. 

Schools: 21. Number of Pupils, 4,520. 

Churches: 8. s 


Banks: 4. Total Resources, $12,150,000. 
Theatres: 6. Total number of seats, 3,450. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 


family houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: About 10 blocks in 


heart of city. 


Trading Area: About 15 mile radius. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto agencies, 5; automo- 


bile accessories, 8; automobile tire agencies, 8; 


bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 2; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 17; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 35; 


7; department stores, 
florists, 5; fruits, 6; 


druggists, 11; dry goods, 
8; electrical supplies, 4; 
furniture, 4; furriers, 1; garages (public), 14; 
grocers, 65; hardware, 6; jewelry, 6; meat 
markets, 14; men’s furnishings, 6; men’s cloth- 
ing, 8; merchant tailors, 9; milliners, 11; op- 
ticians, 3; photographers, 5; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio sup- 
plies, 8; restaurants (including hotels), 11; 
shoes, 10; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 7. 


KEWANEE, ILL. 


(Henry County) 
1920 Population, 16,026. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 75,000. 


Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 5%; 
Born, 20%; Industrial Workers, 22%; 
Reading, 90%; Families, 4,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 2; Parochial, 
8; Number of Pupils, 3,500. 


Churches: Baptist, 2: Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catho- 
lic, 4. a 5 


Foreign 
English 


Banks: National, 1; State, 38; Total Re- 
sources, $6,160,000. Savings Banks Deposits 
Total, $775,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3¢ 


Vaudeville, 1: Miscellaneous (Anditoriums, etc.), 
1. Total number of seats, 6,200. 


Location: On Burlington Railroad, midway 
between Chicago and Quincy on the main line, 
and also Kewanee and Galva Interurban Rail- 
way connecting at Galva with Rock Island 
Railroad between Rock Island and Peoria. Di- 
rect hard road connection with Chicago, Rock 
Island, Peoria, Galesburg, Burlington and Mon- 
mouth, 


Principal Industries: Valve and fitting plants 
of Walworth Manufacturing Co., Kewanee Boil- 
er Co., boilers; pumps, gloves, mittens. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Walworth 
Mfg. Co., Kewanee Boiler Co., Boss Mfg. Co., 
Peters Pump Co., Kewanee Mfg. Co., Illinois 
Tee Cream & Dairy Co., Anderson Construc- 
tion Co., Kewanee Private Utilities Co., water 
and sewage systems. 


Special Information: Wonderful park system, 
made possible by generosity of BD. BE. Baker. 
City under Commission government. Kewanee 
is one of the outstanding manufacturing cities 
in the middle west. 


Residential Features: Mostly one- and two- 
family houses, private homes almost exclusive- 
ly. Secarcely a dozen apartment houses. One 
of the finest residence ities of its size in the 
middle west. Homes average $3,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends 2 blocks 
each direction with tributaries on cross streets 
connecting with the business section, with usual 
outlying groceries, meat markets, ete. 


Trading Area: Extends about 25 miles in 
each direction. The rural districts in the heart 
of the Illinois corn belt. 


Wholesale Houses: 
miscellaneous lines, 1, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 


Groceries, 38; fruits, 3; 


cies, 15; commercial auto agencies, 5; automo-~ 


bile aecessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 
12; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 12; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 20; delicatessen, 5; dressmakers, 20; 
druggists, 6; dry goods, 5: department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 3; fruits, 10; 
furniture, 4; garages (public), 6; grocers, 40; 
hardware, 4: jewelry, 4; meat markets, 30; 
men’s furnishing, 3; men’s clothing, 4; mer- 
chant tailors, §&; milliners, 4; opticians, 5; 
photographers, 6; pianos (and miscellaneous 


musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 6; 
restaurants (including hotels), 9; shoes, 5; 
snorting goods, 2; stationers, 3; women’s ap- 


x 


parel, 4, 


LA SALLE, ILL. - 


(La Salle County) 


1920 Population, 13,050. 
15,096. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 35,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Peru, (population, 9,000); Oglesby, (6,000); 
Spring Valley, (6,000); Utica, (1,500). 


Native Whites, 80%; Foreign Born, 20%; 
Industrial Workers, 28%; English Reading, 
91%; Families, 3,300 (estimated). 


Schools; Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Parochial, 
5; Number of Pupils, 3,273. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Congregational, 1; 
Wpiscopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 1; Roman 
Catholic, 5; Miscellaneous, Pvangelical, 1. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Resources, 
$7,600,000. Savings Bank Deposits Total $3,- 


Present Estimate, 


500,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Vaudeville and Mov- 
ing Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 8, Total number of seats, 5,000. 

Location: At head of navigation on Illinois 
River, and the terminus of the Illinois Michi- 
gan Canal, served by main line Rock Island 
Railroad (C. R, I. & P.), also by Chicago, 


Burlington and Quincy, Wlinois Central Rail- 
way, Illinois Traction Blectric Line, La Salle 
& Bureau County Railroad and Peru, La Salle 
nnd Deer Park Railroad bus and trolley service 
fo principal suburban cities in territory. To 
nearest large city, by railroad, 14% hours; by 
trolley, 2 hours; by auto, 2 hours. 


Principal Industries: Clocks, 
ment, zine, sulphurie acid, coal, 
ery and metal products, 


watches, ce- 
farm machin- 


Manufacturing Establishments: 38, Leading 
firms, Western Clock Co., Illinois Zine Co., 
Matthiessen & Hegeler Zine Co., Alpha Cement 
Co., Marquette & Lehigh Oement Companies, 
LaSalle Tool Co., LaSalle County Carbon Coal 
Co., Apollo Metal Works, Peru Plow & Wheel 
Co., Carus Chemical Co., and Mundie Mfg, 
Co. Total value of yearly output of factories 
estimated at $50,000,000. 

Special Information: Principal trading center 
for an area embracing over 65,000 people of 
LaSalle, Bureau, Putnam and Marshall Counties, 


One of the leading cities in the production 
of cement, clocks, watches and zine. Annual 
payroll for Tri-Cities over $12,000,000. There 


are prospects of a fourth cement plant being 
built, to be capitalized at $2,500,000. Starved 
Rock State Park, and Deer Park, a few miles 
from the city, bring large numbers of tourists 
to LaSalle annually. 


Residential Features; Large proportions of 
the population own their own homes. Private 
houses predominate with some few apartment 
buildings, 

Retail Shopping Section: Bxtends six blocks 
on First Street, one block on _ intersecting 
streets for same distance, and two blocks on 
Second Street. There is one outlying district, 
with the usual neighborhood stores, eight blocks 
from main business district. 


Trading Area; Extends about twenty miles 
north, south, east and west, some 
secured from people living at a greater dis- 
tance, because of the good service on the in- 
terurban electric line and good roads. * HEx- 
cellent car service to Peru, Spring Valley, and 
Utica, and bus service to Oglesby. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 3; 
fruits, 2; confectionery, 2; butter and eggs, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 26; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 11; automobile tire agencies, 
11; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 5; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 13; dressmakers, 13; druggists, 7; 


dry groods, 6; department stores, 1; electrical 
supplies, 3; florists, 3; fruits, 3; furniture, 4; 
garages (public), 18; grocers, 39 (chain, 4); 


hardware, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous musi- 
cal instruments), 7; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 
12 (chain, 2); men’s furnishings, 9; men’s 
clothing, 9; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 10; 
opticians, 5; photographers, 4; radio supplies, 
5; restaurants (including hotels), 11; shoes, 10; 


sporting goods, 3; stationers, 4; women’s ap- 
parel, 11. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
49.43 degrees; average number of rainy days 


per twelve months, 117; most pleasant months, 
April, May, June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors 
(medical, 21); (dentists, 11); (osteopaths, 1); 
street car service, gas, artificial; number of 
meters, 2,180 (est); electric current, alternat- 
ing; number of wired houses, 2,853; number of 
automobile registrations, 1,600; water, hard. 


LAWRENCEVILLE, ILL. 


(Lawrence County) 


1920 Population, 5,080. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 8,000. Most im- 


portant cities and towns in this area are: 
Bridgeport (pop. 2,500); Sumner (1,029); St. 
Francisville (1,168). 

Native Whites, 97.5%; Negroes, 1.7%, For- 
eign Born, 0.8%; Industrial Workers, 40%; 
English Reading, 100%; Families, 1,200. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Number 
of Pupils, 1,931. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Methodist, 1; Presby- 

Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 


terian, 1; 
4 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks) $322,- 
000; Total Deposits (all banks) $3,000,000; To- 
tal Resources (all banks) $3,402,687.26; Total 
Savings Banks Deposits, $200,000; Average 
Menthly Total Retail Sales (1925), $250,000. 


business , 


PC OCG OEE SC ON AN OWE MOET. Ma ok Pia lO 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3. Total num- 
ber of seats, 1,200. 
Location: In Southeastern Illinois, Served 


by the St. Louis Division of the Baltimore & 
Ohio and by the Cairo Division of the Big 
Four. Bus service to surrounding towns. 


Principal Industries: Petroleum production 
and refining. Men’s work clothing, cooperage, 
oil tanks, oil equipment, telephone equipment 
and supplies. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 14. Leading 
firms: Indian Refining Co., Pioneer Asphalt 
Co., Lawrenceville Cooperage Oo., Ely-Walker 


Dry Goods Co., Lawrenceville Machine Co., 
Skidmore Tank’ Works, Suttle Equipment Co. 
Total yalue of yearly output of factories es- 
timated at $25,000,000. 


Special Information: Located in the heart 
of the Illinois oil fields. Connected with pipe 
lines extending over practically all of the Mia- 
Continent oil fields. Almost exactly in the 
center of the population and the center of the 
consumption of the United States. 


Residential Features: Practically all one- 
family houses.. Most of residents are home 
owners. Houses mainly modern, of cottage and 
bungalow type, attractive and well kept, 


F Retail Shopping Section: Mainly around pub- 
lic square and on streets leading directly away 
from same. 


Trading Area: Ten to fifteen miles in each 
direction. Trade area rapidly extending due to 
the fact that this is a junction of two paved 
State highways which have been recently com- 
pleted. 


Wholesale Houses: 


Miscellaneous lines, flour, 
coal, refined oils. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 8; automobile tire agencies, 8; 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 15 (chain, 1); confectioners (ineluding 
hotel stands), 7; dressmakers, 4; druggists, 3; 
dry goods, 5; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 3; 
garages (public), 4; grocers, 23 (chain, 3); 
hardware, 2; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 5; men’s 
furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 3; merchant 
tailors, 2; milliners, 5; opticians, 2; photogra- 
phers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical in- 
struments), 1; radio. supplies, 4; restaurants 
(including hotels), 9; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 
4; stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 5. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 8); 
(dentists, 3); (osteopaths, 2); gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 493; electric current, alter- 
nating; number of wired houses, 1,584; number 
of automobile registrations, 4,100; water, slight- 
ly hard. 


LEWISTOWN, ILL. 


(Fulton County) 
1920 Population, 2,279. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 4,700. 


Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, only 1 here; 
Foreign Born, 5%; Industrial Workers, 15%; 
English Reading, 100%; Famlies, 600, 


Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; 
of Pupils, 650. 


Churches; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Pres- 
byterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 
1: 


Number 


Banks: National, 1; 
sources, $1,115,000. 


Total, $176,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moying Pictures, 1; 
Total number of seats, 325—500. 


Location: On Buda & Rushville branch of 
Burlington and also on the Galesburg & Havanna 
branch of Burlington R.R., also on Central 
Illinois Blectric Interurban, Ward road from 
north and south and state road on east and west. 


State, 1; 
Savings 


Total Re- 
Bank Deposits 


Principal Industries: Some coal mining, 
printing, bee supplies. Principally a farming 
community. One of the largest strip coal 


mines in state being opened on the north of 
us. Daily capacity, 80 R.R. cars. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Szold & Son, Porter Bee Escape Company. 


Special Information: County seat of Fulton 
County. Have a resort known as Depler 
Springs, brings many during Summer months. 


Residential Features: Mostly small properties 
accommodating single families. Ideal place 
for home in small agricultural community. 


Retail Shopping Section: BPxtends around 
Court House Square and one block north and 
two blocks south of Square. Total business 
section extends over 11 blocks downtown. Have 
grain elevator, small stores, etc., in residence 
section, 


Trading Area: 
of four directions. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 3; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 1; automobile tire agencies, 
%; bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 4; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 5; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 3; 
druggists, 2; dry goods, 1; department stores, 
1; electrical supplies, 1; florists, 1; furniture, 
1; garages (public), 3; grocers, 9; (chain, 3); 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 2; men’s 
furnishing, 3; men’s clothing, 3; merchant tail- 
ors, 2; milliners, 2; opticians, 2; radio supplies, 
2: restaurants (including hotels), 5; shoes, 2: 


Extends about 15 miles each 


sporting goods, 1; stationers, 2; women’s ap- 
parel, 2, 
Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 5); 


(dentists, 3); (osteopaths, 1); street car serv- 
ice; electric current, alternating; water, hard. 


\ 


LINCOLN, ILL. 


(Logan County) 
1920 Population, 11,882, 


City and Suburban: Most important cities 
and towns in this area are: Springfield (pop. 
71,885); Bloomington (35,000); Peoria (91,345) ; 
Decatur 52,500); Atlanta 1,500); Mount Pulaski 
(1,600). 

Native Whites, 10,405; 
eign Born, 1,220; 
Families, 2,026. 


Negroes, 257; 
English Reading, 


For- 
95% 5 


Schools: Public Grade, 9; High, 1; Parochiat, 
4. Number of Pupils: Grade, 1,300; High, 
600; Parochial, 3825; Orphans’ Home, 150. 


Total number of Pupils, 2,375. 
(324 students), 
also here, 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 2; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 1; 


German 
Catholic, 2; German Lutheran, 1; Christian, 1 


Lincoln College, 
and Lincoln Business College 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Building & 
Toan  Asseciation, 2; Capital, Surplus, and 
Undivided Profits (all. banks), $1,003,361.41; 


Total Deposits (all banks), 3,808,117.09; ‘otal 
Resources (all banks) $5,498,200.72; Building 
& Loan Associations; Total Resources, $1,650,- 
000, 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), Chautauqua 
Hall. Total number of seats, 6,400. 


Location; On the Chicago & Alton, Illinois 
Central (2 branches), I, C. and Ill, Traction 
System, also Route 4. ‘‘Federal Aid’’ hard 
road, These roads and traction lines reach 
to evrey remote corner of the State and con- 
nect with the trunk lines at Chicago, St. Louis 
and Kansas City. 

Principal _ Industries: Coal, gravel, china, 
caskets (wood and metal), plants, flowers (800, - 
000 feet under glass). 

Manufacturing Establishments: 
firms: 
Lincoln 


31. Leading 
Brewerton Coal Co., Illinois China Co., 

Casket Co., Mitchell Bros. (silk 
dresses), Gullett & Sons, Lineoln Sand & 
Gravel Co. ‘otal value of yearly output of 
factories estimated at $2,183,809. 

Special Information: Lincoln is the site of 
Lincoln College, possesses a fine Pubile Library, 
with 2,500 volumes, and 2 hospitals with 132 
beds. 

Residential Features: 
home owners. The 
magnificent trees. 
own homes. 

Retail Shopping Section; Near Court House, 
and within three squares of railroad and trac- 
tion lines. _Stores unusually good for town of 
this size. 


City 
streets 
Most 


of homes and 
are shaded by 
workmen own their 


Trading Area: 15 miles all directions, Grayel, 
and, oiled roads in all directions. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; automobile accessories, 2; automobile 
tire agencies, 10; bakers, 6; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 16; confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 5; druggists, 4; dry 
goods, 6; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 3; 
fruits, 2; furniture, 3; garages iy a ela 
grocers, 42 (chain, 6); hardware, 8; jewelry, 
3; meat markets, 6 (chain, 1); men’s clothing, 
6; merchant tailors, 1; milliners, 2; opticians, 2; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 3; 
restaurants (including hotels), 9; shoes, 5; 
sporting goods, 1; stationers, 2; women’s ,ap- 
parel, 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors 
(dentists, 13); (osteopaths, 3); 
vice; gas, artificial; 
electric current, 
houses, 


(medical, 17); 
street car ser- 
number of meters, 1,497; 
alternating; number of wired 
2,853; water, medium, 


LITCHFIELD, ILL. 


(Montgomery County) 

1920 Population, 6,215. (1925, est. 7,338.) 

City and Suburban Estimate, 8,500. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Gillespie (pop. 5,800); Mount Olive (3,500); 
Hillsboro (6,000); Staunton (6,200). 

Families, estimated 1,850. 

Schools: Public Grade, 1; 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; 
530. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1 
Congregational, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 
1; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, Christian, 
1 


High, 1; Junior, 
Number of Pupils, 1,- 


Banks: National, 2; 


State, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $3,700,000. Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $2,300,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 1. Total number of seats, 
1,600, 


Location: 52 miles northwest of St. Louis, 
Mo., 48 miles southwest of Springfield, Il. On 
Big Four, I. C., Wabash, Litchfield & Madison, 
Cc. B. & Q. Rys., and Illinois Traction Sys- 
tem (electric). To nearest large city by rail- 
read, 1% hours; by auto, 2 hours. 

Principal Industries: Shoes, radiators, mine 
loisting equipment and steel products, and tin 
products. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 14. Leading 
firms: American Radiator Co., Brown Shoe Co., 
Litchfield Foundry & Machine Co. and Bauman 
Mfg. Co. 

Special Information: New Elks’ Club. $125,- 
000; new $65,000 Masonic home; new $125,000 
high school building, new $300,000 waterworks; 
Jargest hospital in state outside of Chicago, 

Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
homes. Homes at present time are greatly in 
demand, 


Continued on page 64 
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ILLINOIS (Cont'd) 


Litchfield (cont’d) 


Retail Shopping Section: Five blocks on 
State Street, two on Edwards Street, three on 
Ryder Street, two on Kirkman Street, and three 
on Union Avenue. 

Trading Area: Litchfield is the center of a 
trading area with a radius of 30 miles and a 
population of 90,000. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
miscellaneous lines: flour, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 


i ucts: Passenger automobile agen- 
vertised Prod ae 


1; fruits,. 1; 


cies, 24; commercial auto. agencies, 
mebile accessories, 15; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 21; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands 


(including hotels), 48 (chain, 1); confectioners 


i . licatessen, 1; 
(including hotel stands), 52; de! ys 
kers, 7; druggists, 5; dry goods, 10; 
pager 2; electrical supplies, 7; 


peparent hk pa 
florists, 1; ts, 1; furniture, : 
Hic), 14; grocers, 36 (chain, 3); hardware, 4; 
jewelry, 2; meat markets, 15; men’s furnish- 
ings, 8; men’s clothing, 8; merchant tailors, 35 
milliners, 2; opticians, 4; photographers, 3; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
3: radio supplies, 4; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 11; shoes, 12; sporting goods, 5; sta- 
tioners, 7; women’s apparel, 12. ah sth 

i 4 dica 7 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (me ; 

(dentists, 6), (osteopaths, 1); number of wired 
houses, 1,000; gas, artificial; electric current, 
alternating; number of automobile registrations, 
1,100; water, hard and soft. 


——_—— 


MACOMB, ILL. 


(McDonough County) 


1920 Population, 6,714 (1926, est. 8,226). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 12,000. 


tive Whites, 857%; Negroes, 1% + 
bors, i496; Industrial Workers, 25%; 
Reading, 90%. ; 
Public Grade, 12; High, 5; Junior 


4; garages (pub- 


hi” 


Foreign 
English 


Schools: i 

High, 1; Parochial, 1. ; s 

A a A dence : 

Churches: Baptist, 4; Christian Science, ; 

Bpiscopal, 2; Methodist, 8; Presbyterian, oR 

Roman Catholic, 3. 

Banks: National, 6; State, 9. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 3; Moving Pictures, 8. 

i i f Mc- 

Location: Burlington R.R. Center 0 ; 

Donoweh County. Hard roads building four 


ways from city. 
Principal Industries: Olay and Steel. 
cturing Establishments: 10. din; 
eco ighen ene Steel Products Cow, Illinois 
Blectric Porcelain Co., Macomb Sewer Pipe 
Works, Buckeye Pottery Co., Western Stone- 
ware ‘Co,, Macomb Mfg. Oo. 
jal Information; Population is American 
Rant cae diveraiged nature of the manufactories 
keep some of them going the year round, the 
depression not coming at the same time owing 
to the difference of their nature. Agriculture 
is extensive owing to the excellent quality of 
the soil. 

Residential Features: City is noted for the 
many families who own their homes; there 
are no continuous rows of residences built alike 
by companies. Building boom is owing _to the 
great demand for homes. Some residences 
have four families quartered in them, 

Retail Shopping Section: Business district is 
on the public square and six streets that lead 
into it. There are a number of small grocery 
stores located at different points in the resi- 
dent district and one or two eating places. 


Trading Area: Extends for twenty miles in 
all directions, and further for larger articles 
owing to the location of the city from other 
large places. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; commercial automobile agencies, T; 
automobile accessories, 4; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 5; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 4; confectioners: (including ho- 
tel stands), 2; dressmakers, 1; druggists, 8; dry 
goods, 4; department stores, 3; electrical sup- 
plies, 3; florists, 3; fruits, 1; furniture, 2; fur- 


Leading 


riers, 1; garages (public), 4; grocers, 12; 
hardware, 2; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 6; 
men’s furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 4; mer- 
chant tailors, 3; milliners, 5; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 3; 
restaurants (including hotels), 2; shoes, 4; 


sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2. 


MARION, ILL. 


(Williamson County) 


1920 Population, 9,582. (1925 est. 12,805). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 16,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 


Herrin, (pop. 10,000); Johnston City (7,000); 
Carterville (3,500); Creal Springs (1,200). 
Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 8%; Industrial Workers, 5%; English 
Reading, 95%; Families, 2,550. 
Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Number of Pupils, 3,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 6. Christian Science, 1; 
Methodist, 38; Presbyterian, 1; Miscellaneous, 
6. 


Banks: National, 1; State 2; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks) $612,- 
800.60; Total Deposits (all banks) $4,595,511.20; 
Total Resources (all banks) $5,301,271.80; Sav- 
ings Bank Deposits Total, $1,500,000; Building 
& Loans, $3,000,000; Total Bank Olearings 
(12 months) $60,000,000. 


Editor & Publisher for No 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Picture, 3B; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.) 3. ‘Total 
number of seats, 4,800: 


Location: 300 miles south of Chicago, 100 
miles southeast of St, Louis in the center of 
district known as Egypt. Midway between 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. Im the heart of 
Tllinois coal field, lecated’ on Illinois Central, 
Chicago and the TEastern Illinois, Missouri 
Pacific and* Marion and WTFastern Railroads, 
with interurban connection via Coal Belt Elee- 
trie to Herrin and Carterville and by excellent 
bus and truck service to all parts of South- 
ern Illinois. Headquarters Bgyptian Tyrans- 
portation Co. 

Principal Industries: Coal industry, District 
offices of the Central Illinois Public Serviee Co. 
Marion is the leading jobbing center for the see 
tion. 


Special Information: Is located where officers 
of coal company and mining men live here, but 
no mines are within three miles of city. The 
newly developed fruit district just south of 
Marion makes it a distributing point for fruits 
and vegetables. 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
houses. Private homes predominate and most 
of the people own their own. Four fine resi- 
dential sections. Population is almost entirely 
American. There is large foreign population in 
two other cities in county but very few in 
Marion. 

Retail Shopping Section: Wxtends from pub- 
lie square which is heart of business district 
and terminal for auto bus lines from four di- 
rections, for 8 blocks on North Market Street, 
2 on Bast Main Street, 10 on West Main Street 
and 1 to 4 blocks each way on parallel streets 
in each direction. 

Trading Area: Extends 12 miles north, west 
and east and 25 miles south, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; fruits, 1; 
hardware, 1; miscellaneous lines: mine sup- 
plies; 2; confectionery, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 20; commercial auto. agencies, 5; auto- 
mobile accessories, 30; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 20 (chain, 1); confectioners (includ- 
ing hotel stands), 8; delicatessen, 2; drug- 
gists, (chain, 1); dry goods, 8; department 
stores, 1; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 3; 
fruits, 20; furniture, 3; furriers, 1; garages 
(public), 10; grocers, 83 (chain, 7); hardware, 


4; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 22 (chain, 1); 
men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 5; mer- 
chant tailors, 6; milliners, 8; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 4; radio supplies, 6; 
restaurants, 9. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 12): 
(dentists, 5); (osteopaths, 2); street car service; 
gas, natural and artificial; number of meters, 
1,629; electric current, alternating; number of 


wired houses, 3,382; number of automobile regis- 
strations, 2,800; water, hard, 


MARSEILLES, ILL. 
(La Salle County) 


1920 Population, 3,391 
3,998), 


City and Suburban Estimate, 4,300. 


Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 5%; Foreign 
Born, 15%; Industrial Workers, 60%; English 


(1926 schoo] census, 


Reading, 95%; Families, 825. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Methodist, 1; Roman Cath- 
olic, 1; ‘Miscellaneous, Universalist, Trinity 


Lutheran, Immanuel Lutheran. 


Banks: National, 1; Total Resources, $1,500,- 
000. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1. 


Total number of seats, 800. 


Location: C. R. I. & P. Ry.—Illinois Trac- 
tion System I. & M. Canal: On route of Lakes 
to Gulf Deep Waterway. 70 miles from Chi- 
cago. Ivy Way concrete road, 


Principal Industries: Paper Carton Factories, 
roofing, hydro-electric power, coal mine, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 5. Leading 
firms, National Biscuit Co., Certainteed Prod- 
uct Corp., Ill. Power & Light Corp., Marseilles 
Land & Water Power Co. Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at: Not known, 
but annual factory payroll is $2,250,000. 


Special Information: Marseilles is located on 
the direct route of the Lakes to Gulf Deep 
Waterway. 70 miles Southwest of Chicago. 
Factories run full time year round, with rich 
farming land surrounding the city. 


Residential Features: Mostly one family resi- 
dences, with majority owning their own homes. 


Retail Shopping Section; Main business sec- 
tion four blocks in length with eight side 
streets. 


Trading Area: Average trading area, 10 miles 
in each direction. Fine trolley service. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial automobile agencies, 6; 
automobile accessories, 11; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 12; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (in- 


cluding hotels), 35; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 30; dressmakers, 1; druggists, 3; 
dry goods, 5; department stores, 3; electrical 
supplies, 8; florists, 1; fruits, 1; furniture, 1; 
garages (public), 6; grocers, 88 (chain, 4); 
hardware, 2; jewelry, 1; meat markets, 5; 
men’s furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 5; mer- 


chant tailors, 2; milliners, 1; photographers, 1; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
2; radio supplies, 5; restaurants (including 
hotels), 4; shoes, 5; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 
3; women’s apparel, 1. 


PNP au hs Wi Wu aa! 
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ry 
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Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 4)+ 
(dentists, 3); gas, artificial; electric current,. 
alternating: water, hard. ‘i 


MATTOON, ILL. 
(Coles County) 
1920 Population, 13,552. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 60,000. 


Native Whites, 97%: Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 50%; Engtish 
Reading, 99% plus; Families, 3,200. ; 

Schools: Public Grade, 8; Parochial, 1; Mum- 
ber of Pupils, 3,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 2; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Cathelic, 1; Miscellane- 
ous, 5. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Resources, 


$5,000,000. Savings Bank Deposits Tetal, $2,- 
500,000. 
Theatres: Moving Pictures, 4; Vaudeville, 1; 


Miscellaneous (Auditorium, etc.}, It, Assn. of 
Commerce Bldg. Total number of seats, 3,000. 


Location: I. C. R. R., also Big Four—Division 
point for both. Trolley line to Charleston. In- 
tersection of state concrete roads No. 16 and 
No. 25. To nearest large city, by railroad, 144 
hours; by auto, 2 hours. 


Principal Industries: Engine manufacturing 
plant, meter box foundry, shoe manufacturing 
plant, ice eream and dairy plant, 2 railroad 
shops of INinois Central and Big Four. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 6. Leading 
firms; Chuse Hngine Co., Chuse Engine Works, 
Brown Shoe Co., Olark Meter Box Co., Ken 
Hose Supporter Foundry, Mattoon Ice Cream & 
Dairy Co., Iron’s Stone Factory, Home Manu- 
facturing Co., three baking companies. 

Special Information: Mattoon has 3 trunk 
line R. R. I. ©. Chicago Division, I. C. Ind. 
Division, Big Four. In the heart of. the Ml. 
broom corn district. Mattoon has 2 state bond 
issue trunk line roads: Route 25, ‘‘Egyptian 
Trail,’’ extending from Chicago to Cairo; Route 
16, Big Four Trail, extending from Indianapolis 
to St. Louis. 

Residential Features: Mostly private homes. 
Average value of homes is $6,500 to $8,500, 
Wide shaded streets and well kept boulevards 
and many beautiful shade trees. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from 1400 
to 1900 Broadway and 19th to 21st and West- 
ern. Groceries, meat and milk stations are 
located in all sections of town, together with 
the usnal filling stations. 

Trading Area: Mattoon has a contributing 
population of 60.000, A trading radius of 80 
miles with no competitive cities nearer than 
forty miles, 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 2; hardware, 
produce, 2; poultry, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; automobile accessories, 6; automobile 
tire agencies, 12; bakers, 5; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 100; confectioners 
(ineluding hotel stands), 4; delicatessen, 1; 
dressmakers, 100; druggists, 9; dry goods, 10; 


Groceries, 2; meats, 2; 


2; dry goods, 1; candy, 4; 


=; 


department stores, 4; electrical supplies, 3; 
florists, 8° fruits, §: furniture, 4; garages (pub- 
lic), 9; grocers, 72 (chain, 5); hardware, 4; 


jewelry, 4; meat markets, 7 (chain, 1); men’s 
furnishings, 7; men’s clothing, 7; merchant tai- 
lors, 3; milliners, 6; opticians, 5; photographers, 
8; pianos (and musical instruments), 2; radio 
supplies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 12; 
shoes, 7; sporting goods, 10; stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 3. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 53 
degrees; most pleasant months, April, May, 
June, July, October, November; doctors (medi- 
cal, 20): (dentists, 9); (osteopaths, 2); num- 
ber of wired houses, 3,500; street car service; 
gas, artificial; electric current, alternating; 
water, hard and, soft. 


MOLINE, ILL. 


(Rock Island County ) 


1920 Population, 30,734 (including East Moline, 
(1925 est. 44,576). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 150,000. 


Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 5%; 
Born, 20%: Industrial Workers, 60%; 
Reading, 98%: Families, 13,240. ; 

Schools: Public Grade, 20; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 7,884. 

Churches: Baptist, 3; Lutheran, 5; Christian 
Science, 1; Congregational, 4; Bpiscopal, 1; 
Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
2; Miscelleaneous, 11. 

Banks: State, 6; Total Resources (all banks) 
$28,562,856.82; Savings Bank Deposits Total, 
(all banks) $24,887,968.20, 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 8; Vaudeville, 1: 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 3. Total 
number of seats, 9,300. 


Location: On south shore of Mississippi River 
and near mouth of Rock River, adjoining -Rock 
Island Arsenal, and 178 miles west of Chicago. 
Main line O. R. I. & P., branch of the C. B. & 
Q., and the C. M. & St. Paul R.Rs. steamboats 
to New Orleans and to St. Paul. Bus line tec 
northern and eastern Towa, also in Illinois to 
points north and east, connecting. with 
line to Chicago. To nearest large city, by rail- 
road, 4 hours; by automobile, 6 hours. 


Principal Industries: Plows and iron, automo- 
biles, automobile bodies, machinery, agricultural 
implements, railroad shops, government arsenal, 
laundry machinery, Buddy L. Toys. 


Foreign 
English 


85. Leading 
International Harvester Co., John Deere 


Manufacturing Hstablishments: 
‘firms: 


' Plow Works, Moline: Implement Go,, John Deere 


Wagon Works, Deere Harvester Co., Marseilles 
€o., Union Malleable Iron Co, Moline Pressed 


_ Steel, B. H. Wilson Mfg. Co., Velie Motor Corp., 


Williams, White & Co., National Licorice Co., 
Cc. R. I. & P. Ry. shops, Republie Iron & Steel 
Works, Moline Furniture Works, Troy Laundry 
Machinery Company. 


Special Information: Moline is located 179 
miles west of Chicago, having three good rail- 
roads, and 2 pave@ main highways which deliver 
merchandise to this community quickly. There 
are four cities grouped together: Moline, Bast 
Moline, Rock Island, and Davenport, Iowa, 
forming a “Quwad City’’ of 150,000 people. 
Moline is recognized as the implement center of 
the world, noted for its government locks which 
afford low freight rates on the Mississippi River, 
and for its new community-owned million-dollar 
15-story first-class hotel, having 200 rooms andi 
70 apartments. ; 


Residential Features: Mostly one, and twor 
story houses. Privately owned homes predomi- 
nate, 84% of which are owned by occupants. 
Foreign, and small negre settlement in outlying 
section of city. Many beautiful homes on the 
hill-tops om which this city is mainly built. 
Homes in the latter seetion total in value some 
three millien dollars. 


Retail Shopping Section: The main business. 
section extends from 12th St. east, to 19th St. 
on Fifth Ave., Sixth Ave., from 14th St. to 
17th St., and 15th St. from Fourth Ave. ta 
Seventh Ave., also some business houses on 
12th, 13th, 14th, 16th, 17th Sts. from Fourth to 
Seventh Aves., thus giving 19 city blocks to 
main business section, There are ten outlying 
smaller retail sections. 


Trading Area: Retail business extends 40 
miles east, and 40. miles south and north, equip- 
ped with bus lines on well paved roads and 
on highways, 3 and 7. Area west is Rock Island 


and Davenport (Iowa), from which we get con- 
Siderable trade. | 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 12; automobile tire agencies, 13; 
bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 27; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 20; delicatessen, 4; dressmakers, 30; 
druggists, 23; dry goods, 10; department stores, 
4; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 5; fruits, 6; 
furniture, 6; garages (public) 14; grocers, 178 
(chain, 9); hardware, 11; jewelry, 6; meat 
markets, 47; men’s furnishings, 11; men’s cloth- 
ing, 14; merchant tailors, 18; milliners, 5; 
opticians, 6; photographers, 6; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 4; radio 
supplies, 8; restaurants (including hotels), 26; 
shoes, 18; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 5. 


y Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
50 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 112; most pleasant months, May, 
June, July, Otcober, November. Doctors (medi- 
eal, 46); (dentists, 23); (osteopaths, 1); street 
ear service; gas, artificial; eleetrie current, al- 
ternating and direct; water, hard and soft. 


See announcement page 65 


MONMOUTH, ILL. 


(Warren County) wi 
1920 Population, 8,116 (1926, est. 9,456). 


City and Suburban Estimate, (including trade 
territory), 35,000. 


Native Whites, 
trial Workers, 
Families, 2,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; 
United Presbyterian, 4; Roman Catholic, 1; 
Lutheran, 1; Christian, 1. 


Banks: National, 8; State, 1; Oapital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $1,360,- 
000.; Total Resources (all banks), $8,000,000. ; 
Savings Banks Deposits Total, $6,500,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 1. Total 
number of seats, 2,500. - 


Location: On main line of 0, B. & Q. R.R. 
(from Chicago to Burlington), M. & St. L. R.R. 
(branch line of ©, B. & Q., Rock Island to St. 
Louis), 2 miles from Santa Fe R.R., Inter- 
urban service from Monmouth to Tri-Cities, 
Monmouth is on the state highway trail, cement- 
paved from Monmouth to Burlington and Ohi- 
cago, also south to southern Illinois and north to 
Tri-Cities. Bus lines now running to all near- 
by larger cities. To nearest large city by rail- 
road, 1% hours; by auto, 2 hours. 


90%; 
80% ; 


Indus- 
100% ; 


Negroes, 10%; 
English Reading, 


Principal Industries: Potteries, farm imple- 
ments, silos, mittens, large retail center for 
extensive farming community. Few retired — 
farmers. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 15. Leading 
firms: Brown, Lynch Scott Co., Pattee Plow Co., 
Western Stoneware ©o., Monmouth Silo Co., 
Monmouth Gate Co., Boss Mfg. Co. 


Special Information: Monmouth is located in 
the heart of the corn belt of Illinois, Fine 
pure-bred live stock raised in this territory. A 
wealthy farming community’ and educational 
center. Monmouth College and Conservatory of — 
Music with 600 students, is located here. Well 
equipped Y. M. C, A., and large state armory. 

Residential Features: Monmouth has about 
2.500 homes; few apartment houses. Homes are — 
not elaborate but are neatly built and well kept. — 
There are a number of mansions owned by the 
wealthier class of people. City is known as the — 
“Maple City’? from its profusion of beautiful 
shade trees. als Ee Cary AGS 


G 


Monmouth 
more 


for it. 
much, or 


mouth accounts 
merchants. offer as 
many larger cities. 


Trading Area: 
east, 


fruits, 2; miscellaneous lines, 12. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
Passenger automobile agen- 
commercial automobile agencies, 10; 
automobile accessories, 10; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 10; bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 15; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 8; dressmakers, 20; druggists, 4; dry 


vertised Products: 
cies, 10; 


goods, 4; department stores, 1; electrical sup- 
plies, 5; florists, 2; fruits, 3; furniture, 

garages (public), 10; grocers, 34 (chain, 5); 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 6; men’s 
furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 5; merchant 
tailors, 4; milliners, 6; opticians, 3; photo- 


graphers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 2; radio supplies, 15; restaurants 
(ineluding hotels), 8; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 


1; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 5. 
Miscellaneous Data: Average 


May, June, Sept., Oct. 
(dentists, 8); (osteopaths, 
number of meters, 2,015; 


5); gas, 
electric current, 


ternating; number of wired houses, 2,953; water, 


hard. 


MORRIS, ILL. 


(Grundy County) 
1920 Population, 4,505 (1926 est. 5,800). 
Native Whites, 84%; Negroes, 1%; 


Reading, 85%; Families, 1,600. 
Schools: 
1 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Methedist, 1; Roman Catholic} 1; Miscellaneous, 
Federated, 1; Lutheran, 1; Free Methodist, 1. 


Banks: National, 3; State, 1. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2. Total number 
of seats, 1,500. 

Location: 62 miles S. W. of Chicago on C. R. 


Te & Be RB 
County seat of Grundy County. 


and State Aid Route No. 


Illinois Union Blectrice railways. 


Principal Industries: 
iron castings, cigar trade specialties, 
hides, paper mills, carbonated beverages. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 12. 
firms: 


Works. 
Special Information: 


with connection to the Rock Island lines. 
Residential Features: Mostly 


— 
_- 4-flat. buildings. 
finest type. 


Retail Shopping Section: On Liberty, 9 blocks; 
blocks; 
This. takes 


Washington, 38 blocks; Jefferson, 2 
Main, 2 blocks; Jackson, 1 block. 


in the territory from Courthouse Square 


Washington St, and Liberty, north on Liberty St. 
and two 
There are several outlying ‘‘neigh- 
borhood’’ stores that deal in groceries and meats, 


to the C. R. I. & P. R.R. crossing, 
j side streets. 

5 as well as soft drinks. 

. 

; 

d 


Trading Area: 


Considerable ‘business is also 


in different directions from Morris. 


Wholesale Houses: 
sale candy, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
Passenger automobile agen- 
auto- 
mobile accessories, 15; automobile tire agencies, 
20; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
confectioners (including hotel 
Stands), 28; dressmakers, 7; druggists, 4; dry 
electrical sup- 


vertised Products: 


* cies, 25; commercial auto, agencies, 7; 


ing hotels), 23; 


goods, 3; department stores, 2; 
plies, 2; florists, 3; fruits, 11; 


d furniture, 
garages (public), 15; grocers, 


7 (chain, 


clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 


cellaneous musical instruments), 1; 


5; sporting goods, 


Miscellaneous 
70 degrees; 


; Women’s apparel, 5. 
Data: Average 


June, Sept., Oct. 
tists, 4); 
tric current, alternating; 
- houses, 900; water hard. 


Doctors (medical, 6); 


number of 


_ MOUNT CARROLL, ILL. 


“Ags (Carroll County) 
1920 Population, 1,806. 
_ City and Suburban Estimate, 3,000. 


Reading, 100%; Families, 500. 


*N ie 


| ILLINOIS (Cont'd) 
Retail Shopping Section: Extra large—as large 
in many respects as that of a town of 25,000. 
The wide trade territory dependent on Mon- 


retail 
than 


20 miles west to Mississippi 
River, 30 miles north, 30 miles south, 10 miles 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 2; 


temperature, 
50 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 55; most pleasant months, April, 
Doctors (medical, 16); 
artificial; 


Foreign 
Born, 15%; Industrial Workers, 25%; English 


Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Parochial, 


Ilinois & Mich. 
Canal; Illinois Traction BHlectric, and Fox and 


Paper boxes, light grey 
tanning 


Leading 
Morris Paper Mills, Illinois Foundry, Cole- 
‘ man Hardware Co., Woelfel Leather Co., Morris 

Cutlery Co., Northwestern Corp., Morris Bottling 


Location of the city in 
, the heart of the finest farming district in the 

state of Illinois makes it a large grain ship- 
ping center, with branch elevators in the sur- 
; rounding communities on the electrie railway 


one-family 
houses, and two apartment buildings, also small 
Some residences are of the 


Extends 20 miles south, 10 
miles east, 15 miles north and 10 miles west. 
secured from 
smaller villages that are from 10 to 15 miles 


Miscellaneous lines: whole- 


‘family homes. 


4); 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 5; men’s 


opticians, 4; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
radio sup- 
plies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 8; shoes, 


temperature 
average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 45; most pleasant months, May, 
(den- 
(osteopaths, 1); gas, artificial; elec- 
wired 


Native Whites, 95%; Foreign Born, 5%; Eng- 


cere vz 
j 


‘ 


Schools: Public Grade, 1: High, 1; Number 
of Pupils, 595. Francis Shimer School (a girl’s 
-school), 300 pupils, affiliated with University of 
Chicago. 


Churches: ~Baptist, 1; Catholic, 1; Methodist, 
1; Miscellaneous, 4; U. B. I. Lutheran, 1, 
Church of God 1, Dunkard Brethren 1. 


Banks: State, 2; Total Resources, (all banks) 
$2,400,000. Savings Bank Deposits Total (all 
banks) $700,008. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1. Total number 


of seats, 328. 


Location: Mount Carroll is 128 miles west of 
‘Chicago on the main line of the ©. M. & St. 
P. to Omaha,~ To nearest large city by rail- 
road, 1 hour; by auto, 1 hour. 


Principal Industries: Farming and stock rais- 


ing. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 4. Leading 
(firms: G, W. ivy & Sons, T. A. Wachtel & 
Son, Mt. Carroll Bottling Works, Mt. Carroll 
Overall Factory. 


‘Special Information: Mount Carroll is sur- 
rounded by some of the finest scenery in the 
state. Special attractions are Smith’s Cave 
Park, City Park, Caroline Mark Home Park 
It has well paved streets, court house, and 
Carnegie Library. 


Residential Features: Nearly all one-family 
houses, several flats and apartment houses built 
of frame, brick, and concrete pebble. 


Retail Shopping Section: Covers four blocks 
west and north of Court House Park; fine stores, 
excellent stocks of goods. 


Trading Area: Extends throughout Carroll 
County and into Jo Daviess County. People come 
from a distance of 20 miles and more, on ac- 
count of the good roads. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; commercial automobile agencies, 2; 
automobile accessories, 5; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 7; bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 16; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 5; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 
6; druggists, 2; dry goods, 3; electrical sup- 
plies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 6; furniture, 2; 
garages (public), 7; grocers, 3; hardware, OR 
jewelry, 1; meat markets, 2; men’s furnish- 
ings, 2; men’s clothing, 2; merchant tailors, 1; 
milliners, 2; opticians, 3; photographers, 1; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
1; radio supplies, 8; restaurants (including 
hotels), 5; shoes, 3; sporting goods, 2; sta- 
tioners, 2; women’s apparel, 3, 

Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
May to December. Doctors (medical, 4); (den- 
tists, 3); electric current, alternating and direct; 
water, hard and soft. 


MOUNT VERNON, ILL. 


(Jefferson County) 


1920 Population, 9,815 (1924, est. 14,025). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 60,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Ashley - (pop. 800); Wayne City (600); Nason 
(500); Bluford (600). 

Native Whites, 95%; 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 
Reading, 95%; Families, 3,400. 


Negroes, 4%; Foreign 
25%; English 


Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Number 
of Pupils, 3,000. 
Churches: Baptist, 3; Ohristian Science, 1; 


Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 5; Presbyterian, 2; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 23. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources (all banks) $5,000,000. Savings Bank 
Deposits Total (all banks) $500,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 3; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 1. Total number of seats, 3,200. 
Location: Is 75 miles east of St. Louis, on 


A. P. Highway. On L. & N., southern, C. & 
BH. I. and W. C. & W. R.Rs.; also Nason inter- 
urban. To nearest large city by railroad, 3 
hours, by auto, 3 hours, 


Principal Industries: Steel car manufacturing 
(one of the largest car-wheel foundries in the 
country), shoe factory, knitting mills, under- 
garment factory, stove foundry, canning factory, 
flour mills, candy factories. Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at $50,- 
000,000. 


Special Information: Located on five 
roads, three of which are trunk lines, 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
Private homes predominate. New 
residences being built daily. 

Retail Shopping Section: Bxtends from pub- 
lie square, which forms heart of business dis- 
tricts. Business streets run parallel two or 
three blocks, with usual small groceries, con- 
fectioneries, and other small shops in outlying 
sections of city. 

Trading Area: 
city. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 13; commercial automobile agencies, 13; 
automobile accessories, 6; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 6; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 7; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 6; dressmakers, 20; druggists, 
4; dry goods, 5; department stores, 2; elec- 
trical supplies, 4; florists, 2; fruits, 2; furni- 
ture, 4; grocers, 20 (chain, 3); hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 10 (chain, 1); men’s 
furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 5; merchant 
tailors, 8; milliners, 7; opticians, 6; photo- 
graphers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 5; radio supplies, 4; restaurants 
(including hotels), 15; shoes, 5; sporting goods, 
1; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 5. 


rail- 


Twenty-five miles around 


BE hel cost 4 c ‘Side 
Cs Ce ly At Aare ore a Va! oes bed, a 
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Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature 
66 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 114; most pleasant months, 
April, May, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 
23); (dentists, 10); (osteopaths, 2); gas, arti- 
ficial; number of meters, 1,500; electrie cur- 
rent, alternating and direct; number of wired 
houses, 2,200; water, hard. 


MURPHYSBORO, ILL. 


(Jackson County) 
1920 Population, 10,703 (1926 est. 12,580). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 50,000. Most 
‘important cities and towns in this area are: 


Carbondale (pop. 10,000); Ava (2,500); Elk- 
Ville (1,500); Gorham (1,500). 

Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 8%; Foreign 
Bern 2%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 


Reading, 100%; Families, 2,200, 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; W®arochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 
2,800. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; 


Roman Catholic, 1; Lutheran, 8; Christian, 1. 


Banks: National, 2; State; 2; Total Re- 
sources (all banks) $38,844,656.69. 
Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2. Total number 


of seats, 2,000. 


65 


Location: On the Mohile & Ohio (St. Louis 
Div.), Ulinois Central, and the Missouri Pacific 
Rys. Interurban service to Carbondale con- 


necting with the main line of the I. ©, R.R. 
To nearest large city by railroad, 3 hours; by 
auto 4 hours. 


Principal Industries: Coal mines, shoe fac- 
tory, shale paving bricks, ice plants, flour 
mills, iron works, ice and packing plant, 


silica refinery. 


Manufacturing Establishments; 5, Leading 
firms: Murphysboro Paving Brick Co., Brown 
Shoe Co., Egyptian Iron Works, Southern [l- 


linois Milling Co., Anchor Ice & Packing Co., 
Isco-Bautz Silica Mfg. Co., Acme China Oo. 


Special Information; Trading center for a 
25 mile-radius. Farmers, coal miners, and fruit 
growers all trade at Murphysboro, which is the 
county seat. 


Residential Features: One-family houses pre- 
dominate, eighty per cent of which are owned 
by occupants. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends around the 
public square, 9 blocks west on Walnut Street, 
3 blocks east, 3 blocks north, 


Trading Area: 25 miles north, west, south, 


and east. Largest neignporing city is 35 
miles distant. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 1; 
fruits, 1; dry goods, 1; miscellaneous lines: 
eandy, 1, 


Continued on page 66 


““Greatest Newspaper in 


Western Illinois” 


MOLINE DAILY DISPATCH 


Moline-East Moline, Illinois 


The only daily newspaper published in 
these two adjoining cities, practically one 
city in every way except that each has its 
own municipal government and its own 


business section. 


One significant fact is 


that among the 48,000 people— 


a | 
oo ti 


34% Own Their Own Homes 


This manufacturing center is one of the 
most prosperous in the state of Illinois. Its 
manufacturing industries, nearly one hun- 
dred, are all running and have been for the 
past two years—Moliners are busy, they are 
happy, they are contented, and they are 


“sold”’ on their city. 


The wages and sal- 


aries of this army of workers during the year 


1926 will make up a— 
$14,000,000.00 Payroll 


The circulation of the Dispatch is prac- 
tically all close-in circulation, having only 
one “run” and therefore every subscriber 
receives a complete and final home edition. 
Subscribers in the suburban towns within a 
radius of 40 miles in our territory have the 
same service as the people in the city. That 


is One reason— 


$5% of Cireulation is 
Home Delivered 


When planning your campaign be sure to 
investigate the Moline-East Moline field. 


National Representatives 


THE ALLEN-KLAPP COMPANY 


489 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


1615 Tribune Tower 
Chicago 
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ILLINOIS (Cont'd) 


Murphysboro (cont’d) 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 8; auto, tire agencies, 11; 
cigar stores and stands (includng hotels), 
10 (chain, 1); confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 7; dressmakers, 6; druggists, 5; dry 
goods, 11; department stores, 3; electrical sup- 
plies, 4; florists, 2; fruits, 4; furniture, 4; 
garages (public), 9; grocers, 40 (chain, 2); 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 5 
(chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 8; men’s cloth- 
ing, 8; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 3; op- 
ticians, 4; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 
ecellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio sup- 
plies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 8; 
shoes, 5; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 3. 

Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
April, May, June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 


16); (dentists, 7); (osteopaths, 1); street car 
service, gas, natural and ‘artificial mixed; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 2,000; number of automobile registra- 


tions, 6,000; water, soft. 


’ 


: OLNEY, ILL. 


(Richland County) 


1920 Population, 4,491 (1925 est. 6,238). 

City and Suburban Estimate: Most important 
cities and towns in this area are: Sumner (pop. 
1,300); West Salem (900); Clay City (800); 
West Liberty (700). 

Native Whites, 95%; Foreign Born, 5%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 20%; English Reading, 100%; 
Families, 1,400. 

Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,200. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 4, 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks) $225, 
‘000.; Total Deposits (all banks) $1,960,000.; 


Total Resources (all banks) $2,250,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 2. Total 
number of seats, 3,500. 

Location: Evansville and Chicago Diy. of I. 


C. and B. & O. 


Principal Industries: Branch of International 
Shoe Co., employing 500; branch of Sexton Mfg. 
Co., employing 140 (garment and underwear) ; 
glove factory, artificial ice, wholesale ice cream, 
2 large bakeries. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 6. Leading 
firms: International Shoe Co., Sexton Mfg. Co., 
Ebner Ice & Cold Storage Co. 


Special Information: The Olney Sanatorium, 
established 25 years, with modern methods and 
staff, 120 rooms and wards. 

Residential Features: Five miles of sheet 
asphalt paving in business and principal resi- 
denee sections. On Midland Trail, St. Louis 
to Vincennes. 


Retail Shopping Section: 
tle Ave. 


Trading Area: 
18, north 12, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; Miscellaneous 
lines: jewelry, thresher and mill supplies. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertisedd Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; automobile accessories, 4; automobile 
tire agencies, 8; bakers, 3; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 8; confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 5; delicatessen, 2; 
dressmakers, 4; druggists, 3; dry goods, 8; de- 


Main St. and Whit- 


East 14 miles, south 15, west 


partment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 2; 
florists, 1; furniture, 2; garages (public), 6; 
grocers, 12 (chain, 2); hardware, 3; jewelry, 


3; meat markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 5; men’s 
clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 2; 
opticians, 3; photographers, 1; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 2; restaurants (including hotels) 5; shoes, 
10; sporting goods, 2; women’s apparel, 2. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 12); 
(dentists, 4); (osteopaths, 2); gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 550; electric current, alter- 
nating; number of wired houses, 1,200; number 
of automobile registrations, 890; water, soft. 


OTTAWA, ILL. 


(La Salle County) 


1920 Population, 10,816 (1926 school census 
14,374). 

City and Suburban Estimate, no suburbs—see 
trading area. Most important cities and towns 
in this area are: Marseilles (pop. 3,500); Seneca 
(1,005); Grand Ridge (600); Utica (18,307). 


Native Whites, 72.8%; Negroes, .05%; For- 
eign Born, 22.2%; Industrial Workers, 14%; 
English Reading, 97.2%; Families, 2,699. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; College, 
1; Business College, 1; Parochial, 6; Number 
of Pupils, 1,603. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Hpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 2; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 3; Miscel- 
laneous, 6. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 3; Capital, Surplus, 


and Undivided Profits (all banks), $1,427,931; 
Total Deposits (all banks), $8,077,420; Total 
Resources (all banks), $9,920,816. Total Say- 


ings Banks Deposits $3,703,2 


Editor & Publisher for November 20, 1926 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 4; 
. Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
10. Total number of seats, 9,132. 


Location: At the junction of the Hlinois and 
Fox Rivers, 82 miles from Chicago, 8. W. 
Seryed by ©. B. & Q. and O. R. I. & P. Rys. 
Close connection with Santa Fe and Ill, Central 
Rys. Interurban line (Chicago to St. Louis), 
passenger and express only; on lines through mo- 
tor bus service, Chicago to St. Louis; on State 
hard road routes Nos. 7 and 28, connection with 
other principal towns through state hard roads; a 
principal port on the proposed Great Lakes to 
Mississippi River ship canal now building; 6 
miles from larger locks than those of the 
Panama Canal. To nearest large city by rail- 
road, 1 hour; by auto, 1 hour, 25 minutes. 


Principal Industries: Sand (silica, building, 
moulding, polishing, paint, body); glass (plate 
glass, windshields, cathedral glass, glass mar- 
bles, etc.), farm machinery, pianos, fireproof 
tile for building, fire-brick, retorts, terra cotta 
tile, packing plant, sash, door and mill work, 
magnastone for flooring and building stucco, 
radium watch and elock dials, garters and 
waists, wagons, garage, door, and other hard- 
ware specialties, oil-burning heaters, blank 
books, office supplies, large cucumber plant with 
4 glass hothouses, 900 x 80 ft. and 2 addi- 
tional 250 ft hothouses propagating; heating 
plant, shipping rooms and garden space. Home 
office of Northwestern Union Life Insurance 
Co., $1,500,000 policies in force. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 
firms: National Plate Glass Co. 
Co., owners), National Fireproofing Co., Amer- 
ican Magnastone Corp., King & Hamilton Co., 
Chicago Retort & Firebrick Co., Herrick Clay 
Works, J. H. Porter Co., U. S. Silica Sand Co., 
Ottawa Silica Co,, Standard Silica Sand Co., 
Crescent Silica Sand Co., B. P. Johnson Piano 
Factory, Peltier Glass Mfg. Co., Radium Dial 
Works, Illinois Office Supply Co., W. 4H. 
Knowles Foundry & Machine Co. Total value 
yearly output factories estimated at $16,250,000. 


45. Leading 
(Fisher Body 


Special Information: Large silica sand de- 
posits (practically unlimited supply and .uses). 
About 100 sand producing concerns within radius 
of 10 miles. Has Public Library, parks and 
playgrounds, clubs, ete. Country Golf Club, 
Boat Club, Elks Home, Masonie Temple, K. 0. 
Club House, Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, Armory 
and three units of National Guards, Boy Scouts 
(7 troops), with salaried scout executives, Camp- 
fire Girls, rural pig, calf, and work clubs for 
ehildren. County farm and home bureaus, Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Merchants’ Association, 
Salvation Army Temple, and Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing in course of construction, 


Residential Features: Fine residential sec- 
tions. Hast and south side residential districts 
separated from business district by Illinois and 
Fox Rivers. West side residential section larg- 
est, principally modest homes, mostly privately 
owned by working and small business people, ex- 
cept one long street of more pretentious homes, 
averaging possibly $10,000. Several small neigh- 
borhood stores on north, west and south sides. 
Small workmen settlements at extreme east 
and west sides, outside city limits, near large 
factories. Fifty new homes planned for 1926. 


Retail Shopping Section: The main retail 
shopping district is ‘‘The Loop,’’ with Court 
House in the center. La Salle and Columbus 
Sts., from C. R. I. & P. Ry. to Illinois River, 
9 blocks; Main St. from Fox River to Clay St., 
7 blocks; Madison St. from Fox River to C. B. 
& Q. R.R. tracks, 5 blocks, A few additional 
garages on Clinton St. from Illinois & Michigan 
Canal to Washington St., 4 blocks; Court St., 1 
block; and Madison to Main St. 


Trading Area: About 25 miles north, 15 miles 
south, 10 miles west and 25 miles east. Ottawa 
is county seat of La Salle County. Also seat of 
Appellate Court for Northern District of Illinois. 
Large farming community within trading area, 
pith population 56,000. This county’s agricul- 
tural products valued at $20,826,200 by latest re- 
ports, 1,400 farm families, of which 786 get 
their mail at Ottawa. } 

Wholesale Houses: Meats, 3; fruits, 2; mis- 
cellaneous lines, 2. Two co-operative supply 
and grain warehouses, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally -Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 19; commercial automobile agencies, 6; 
automobile accessories, 15; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 9; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 12 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 10; dressmakers, 6; drug- 
gists, 8; dry goods, 7; department stores, 1; 
electrical supplies, 9; florists, 2; fruits, 8; furni- 
ture, 4; furriers, 1; garages (public), 32; gro- 
cers, 49 (chain, 7); hardware, 4; jewelry, 7; 
meat markets, 14 (chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 
11; men’s clothing, 11; merchant tailors, 4; 
milliners, 9; opticians, 4; photographers, 4; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
4; radio supplies, 7; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 14 (chain, 1); shoes, 9; sporting goods, 4; 
stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 6. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
52.5 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 53; most pleasant months, May, 


June, July, August, Oct., Nov., Jan. Doctors 
(medical, 21); (dentists, 12); (osteopaths, 5); 
street car service; gas, artificial; number of 
meters, 3,000; electric current, alternating; 


number of wired houses, 3,60U; water, hard, 


PANA, ILL. 


(Christian County) 

1920 Population, 6,122 (1926, local census, 
8,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 12,000. 

Native Whites, 80%; Foreign Born, 
English Reading, 90%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number. of Pupils, 2,000. 


20%; 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Scienee, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 
1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 5. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources (ail banks), $4,000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.}, 
1. Total number of seats, 1,800. 


Location: To nearest larger city (St. Louis) 
by railroad, 2 hours; by auto, 4 hours. 


Principal Industries: Roses, 6,000,000 shipped 
annually; 4 coal mines. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 8. Leading 
firms: Waddley Packing Plant, Sugar Creek 
Creamery, American Greenhouse Mfg. Co. 


Special Information: Pana is on 4 railroads 
and has 5 hard roads. Plenty of water and coal. 
Big coal industry, excellent shipping facilities 
with direct communication with Chicago, St. 
Louis and other big markets. Rotary, Country 
Club and Etks. 


Trading Area; 20 miles in all directions. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 
fruits, 1; hardware, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Mationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies. 10; automobile accessories, 2; automobile 
tire agencies, 8; bakers, 5; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 12; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), druggists, 5; dry goods, 
6; department stores, 3; electrical supplies, 4; 
florists, 2; fruits, 4; furniture, 2; garages 
(public), 6; grocers, 23 (chain, 3); hardware, 4; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 6; men’s furnish- 
ings, 3; men’s clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 4; 
milliners, 4; opticians, 4; photographers, 1; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
1; radio supplies, 8; restaurants (imeluding 
hotels}, 8; shoes, 5; stationers, 1; women’s ap- 
parel, 3. 

Miscellaneous Data: 
April, May, June, 


1; 


Most pleasant months, 
Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors 
(medical, 12); (dentists, 4); (osteopaths, 1); 
gas, artificial; electric current, alternating; 
number of wired houses, 1,200; water, soft. 


PAXTON, ILL. 


(Ford County) 


1920 Population, 3,033. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 5,000. 


Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, .0083%; Foreign 
Born, .097%; Industrial Workers, few; English 
Reading, 95%; Families, 800. 


Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 1: Number 
of Pupils, 885. 

Churches: Congregational, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous: Church of Christ, Swedish Mission, 
Lutheran, 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Resources 
(all banks), $1,990,390. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), Coliseum, 
Total number of seats, 2,600. 


Location: On the Illinois Central R.R., main 
line, Chicago to New Orleans, and the ©, C. G. 


& St. L. (‘‘Nickel Plate’’), Peoria to Sandusky, 
Ohio. 


Principal Industries: Furniture factory, corn 
cannery, broom factory, clothing manufactur- 
ing company, Stein & Co., manufacturers young 
men’s and boys’ clothes, 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
EH. H. Stafford Furniture Co., S. H. Hill Broom 
Factory, Paxton Canning Co. 


Special Information: ‘Telephone plant valued 
at $75,000. Free Public Library, large green- 
houses, wholesale and retail; motorized fire 
equipment, hard road routes leading from city 
in every direction. Large ice cream mfg, 
plant, ice mfg. plant, wholesale. 

Residential Features: 95% of the people own 
their own homes, practically every street in 
the residential district is payed. From the 
business district the city extends six blocks in 
each direction, 

Retail Shopping Section: 
Street, State State. y 


Trading Area: 20 miles north, 10 east, 15 
west, 12 miles south. 

Wholesale Houses:. Miscellaneous 
brooms, kidney beans, garments. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; commercial automobile agencies, 2; 
automobile accessories, several; automobile tire 
agencies, several; bakers, 1; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 10; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 3; dressmakers, 5; drug- 
gists, 8; dry goods, 4; electrical supplies, 2; 
florists, 1; furniture, 2; garages (public), 5; 
grocers, 8; hardware, 2; jewelry, 2; meat mar- 
kets, 3; men’s furnishings, 3; men’s clothing, 
3; merchant tailors, 1; milliners, 4; opticians, 
1; photographers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 2; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 6; shoes, 2; sport- 
ing goods, 2; stationers, 2. 


PEKIN, ILL. 


(Tazewell County) 
1920 Population, 12,086 (1925, over 15,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 16,215. Most 
important cities and towns in. this area are: 


Market Street, Pells 


lines: 


Hast Peoria, (pop. 2,247); Morton, (1,600); 
Washington, (1,195); Delavan, (1,191); South 
Pekin, (1,500). 


Native Whites, 95%; Foreign Born, 5%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 35%; English Reading, 
99%;Families, 3,702. 

Schools: Public Grade, 
High, 1; Parochial, 
607. 


8; High, 1; Junior 
2; Number of Pupils, 3,- 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Congregational, 1; 


Episcopal, 2; Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 2; Christian, 1; German Re- 
formed, 1; German Lutheran, 1; Miscellaneous, 
2k 2 


Banks: National, 3; Total Resources over 
$6,500,000, 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 4. Total num- 
ber of seats, 2,700. ., 
Location: On Pekin & Peoria Union Ry.; 


“Big Four’’; Chieago, Peoria & St. Louis; Chi- 
cago & Alton; Santa Fe; Chicago & Northwest- 
ern; Chicago & ITflinois Midland, and the Ill- 
inois Central Rys. Eagle Packet Line on Ill- 
inois River. Excellent distributing point for 
the Middle West or West, Hast, North and 
South, indicated by location here of several 
industries large for a city the size of Pekin. 


Principal Tadustries: Corn products, distill- 


ing (alcohol), cereals, pipe and reed organs, 
sand and gravel, foundries, flowers (roses 
wholesale), leather preducts, paper and box 


board, wagons (bodies and trailers), steel com- 
pression tanks, grey iron and semi-steel cast- 
ings, yeast. é 

Manufacturing Establishments: 11. Corn 
Products Refining Co., Pleischmanm Yeast Co., 
American Distillery (industrial aleohol), Hum- 
mer Saddlery Works, Pekin Wagon €o., Quaker 
Oats Co., Hinner’s: Organ ©o., McGrath Sand & 
Gravel Co,, Pekin-Springfield Sand & Gravel Co., 
Pekin Foundry & Mfg. Co., Pekin Rose Gar- 
dens, Pekin Leather Products Co., Murphy & 
Walsh. 


Special Information: Pekin is one of the few 
cities formerly closely allied with the liquor 
industries which has not suffered by prohibition. 
Ideal location for factory purposes, due to rail 
facilities and prospects of enlarged river trans- 
portation on the MTlinois River under deep 
waterways projects. Steady growth in popu- 
lation, which, in spite of construction of over 
700 new homes in three years, causes a searcity 
of houses, Labor is very stable and contented, 
and no serious labor troubles haye ever been 
recorded. 


Residential Features: Highty per cent of resi- 
dents own their own homes; five apartment 
buildings. yen the several sections occupied 
by the poorer-paid: workers are well kept. City 
maintains 40 miles ef paved streets, and blocks 
not now paved will be taken care of within an- 
other year. Three new additions were plotted 
last year and another is now being planned. - 
Pekin is located on the Chieago-St. Louis state 
hard road; also Pekin-Canton-Galesburg hard 
road, and Pekin-Bloomington hard road, now un- 
der construction. Another hard road is being 
planned for next year. 


Retail Shopping Section: Shopping district 
extends two blocks from center of city in all 
directions with one main trade artery—Court 
Street, occupied by business houses for a 
stretch of 8 to 9 blocks. Three outlying dis- 
tricts. Pekin is the center, and county seat 
of a rich farm trading area embracing a popu- 
lation of over 43,000, Dirt roads are practically 
all oiled and well maintained. Best in this sec 
tion of the state. 


Trading Area: Embraces all of Tazewell 
County, except minor areas, but includes much 
of Peoria County and Fulton County on the 
north and northwest. Good bus service to the 
northwest over a wide area and excellent pas- 
senger rail service adds to business here, 


Wholesale Houses: Fruits, 1; hardware, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 3; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 7; bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 3; confeetioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 9; delicatessen, 3; dressmak- 
ers, 7; druggists, 4; dry goods, 3; electrical 
supplies, 3; florists, 6; fruits, 2; furniture, 4; 
garages (public), 9; grocers, 28 (chain, 5); 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 6; men’s 
furnishing, 5; men’s clothing, 5; merchant tail- 
ors, 4; milliners, 2; opticians, 3; photographers, 
1; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 1; radio’ supplies, 4; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 10; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 
3; stationers, 2. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 10); 
(dentists, 7); (osteopaths, 1); street ear sery- 
ice; gas, artificial; number of meters, 2,487; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 3,662; number of automobile registra- 
tions, 1,500; water, hard. 


. 


PEORIA, ILL. 


(Peoria County) 


1920 Population, 76,121 (1025 est. 91,345). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 189,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Pekin (pop. 15,000); Canton (10,928); Chillicothe 
(1,986); Washington (1,643). 


Native Whites, 71%; Negroes, 13%; 
Born, 16%; Industrial Workers, 30% ri 
Reading, 95%; Families, 19,397. 


Schools: Public Grade, 30; High, 3; Parochial, 
8; Number of Pupils, Grade 9,305, Junior 1,646. 


Churches: Baptist, 8; Christian Science 3; 
Congregational, 4; Episcopal, 3; Hebrew, 2; 
Methodist, 14;. Presbyterian, 10; Roman Cath- 
olic, 12; Miscellaneous, 28; Lutheran 10; Chris- 
tian 5; total 99. 


Banks: National, 5; State, 9; Total Re- 
sources, (all banks), $47,658,972.91. Total Bank 
Clearings (all banks), (1925), $240,174,212.52. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Picture, 8; 


Foreign 
English 


Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), ~ 


2 (stock). Total number of seats, 16,800. 
Location: Approximately half-way between 


Chicago and St. Louis, and Indianapolis and 


by 


the Mississippi River; on the west bank of 


the Illinois River, on Peoria Lake; aes 
% ae é ogee 


' ‘ BAN odor Fe 


east of the Mississippi, and 111 miles west of 


the Indiana state line. Served by 13 Steam 
and 2 electric roads. To nearest large city by 
railroad, 444 hours; by auto, 6 hours. 


Principal Industries: Agricultural implements, 
tracters, washing machines,’ furnaces, steel 
wire fencing, cordage, chemicals and drugs, 
corn products, paper, knit goods, gloves and 
aprons, canned food stores, furnaces, industrial 
alcohol, mattresses, butter and dairy products, 
moving picture films. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 125. Leading 
firms: Commercial Solvent Co., Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Altorfer 
Bros., Allaire Woodward, Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at $200,- 
000,000. 


Residential Features: Peoria is a city of fine 
Homes and, according to its population, it ex- 
eels most other communities in this respect. 
Large percentage are home-owners. 


Retail Shopping Section: From Court House, 
which forms the heart of the business sec- 
tion, for 7 blocks on S. Adams Street; 4 
blocks south, on Jefferson Street; and west on 
Main Street, about 9 blocks. Also have a 
business section starting at block (house-num- 
bered, 1,900), on South Adams Street, which 
extends for about 5 blocks south. 


Trading Area: Radius of 40 square miles, 


Wholesale Houses: Drugs, 2; groceries, 5; 
meats, 10; fruits, 15; hardware, 5; dry goods, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 30; commercial auto. agencies, 63; «auto- 
mobile accessories, 50; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 20; bakers, 26; cigar stores. and stands 
(including hotels), 32 (chain, 5); confection- 
ers (including hotel stands), 61; delicatessen, 
4; dressmakers, 7; druggists, 51 (chain, 5); 
dry goods, 7; department stores, 8; electrical 
supplies, 25; florists, 16; fruits, 21; furniture, 
18; furriers, 9; garages (public), 63; grocers, 
457 (chain, 97); hardware, 25; jewelry, 17; 
meat markets, 181; men’s furnishings, 11; 
men’s clothing, 10; merchant tailors, 20; mil- 
liners, 12; opticians, 14; photographers, 13; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical  instru- 
ments), 17; radio supplies, 4; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 175; shoes, 20; sporting goods, 
2; stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 26, 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature 
50 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 112; most pleasant months, 
May, June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 169); 
(dentists, 65); {osteopaths, 9); street car ser- 
Vice; gas, artificial; number of meters, 23,000; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 18,400; number of automobile registra- 
tions, 12,000; water, hard: 4 


See announcement columns 3 and 4 


PONTIAC, ILL. 


(Livingston County) 

1920 Population, 6,664. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 7,500. 

Native Whites, 96%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 3%; Industrial Workers, 10%; English 
Reading, 100%; Families, 1,650. 

Schools; Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 1,445. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 5. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 3; Total Re- 
sources, $3,886,108.93. Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $1,148,777.88. 

Theatres; Moving Pictures, 2; 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 3. 
7,800. : 


Location: 92 miles southeast of Chicago on 
the C. & A., branch of the I, C. and Wabash. 
On Illinois Boulevard connecting Chicago and 
St. Louis. Electric railway runs north 20 miles 
to Dwight. Bus service on hard road south to 
Bloomington, I1l. 


Principal Industries: Shoes, feed grinding 
machinery, coal, candy manufacturing, butter, 
automobile accessories manufacturing. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 8. Leading 
firms: Pontiac Shoe Mfg. Co., A. M. Legg 
Shoe Co,, Allen Candy Co., Shaw-Walton Mfg. 
Co., Spartan Mfg. Co., Livingston Oreamery 
Co. Total value of yearly output of factories 
estimated at $1,500,000. 


Residential Features: 
houses. ‘ 


Retail Shopping Section: Around public 
square and extending two blecks from square 
on all streets. 22 miles of paved streets. 
Public square devoted to Court House and 
county officials. Merchants all prosperous. 


Trading Area: Extends 10 miles north, east, 
south and west, with intermittent trade’ coming 
from entire county, a radius of 20 miles, due 
to good roads, trolley and bus lines. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 2; 
Miscellaneous lines: Tobacco, flour, candy, 1 
each. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; commercial auto agencies, 5; auto- 
mobile accessories, 21; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 23; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 35; confectioners (inclua- 
ing hotel stands), 13; delicatessen, 3; dress- 
_ makers, 5; druggists, 4; dry goods, 5; depart- 
Ment stores, 1; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 
2; fruits, 21; furniture, 4; furriers, 2; garages 
- (public), 14; grocers, 18; hardware, 4; jewelry, 
; meat markets, 6; men’s furnishings, 8; 
en’s clothing, 10; merchant tailors, 3; milli- 
L). Peel te t n 


, 
’ 


Miscellaneous 
Total number of seats, 


Mostly _one-family 


- ee 


ners, 7; opticians, 2; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 5; 
radio supplies, 7; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 8; shoes, 10; sporting goods, 5; station- 
ers, 7; women’s apparel, 9, 


QUINCY, ILL. 


(Adams County) 


1920 Population, 35,978 (Special Federal enu- 
meration, 1926, 39,131). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 45,000. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: 
Liberty (pop. 1,003); Soldiers Home, Rock Creek, 
West Quincy (Mo.), Hannibal (Mo.), (19,306); 
East Hannibal (111). 


Native Whites, 89.9%; Negroes, 3.4%; Foreign 
Born, 6.7%; Industrial Workers, 18%; English 
Reading, 92%; Families, 9,378. 

Schools: 13; Number of Pupils, 8,613, 

Churches: 18. 


Banks: 8; Total Resources (all banks), $30,- 
600,000; Total Deposits (all banks), $24,000,000; 
Postal Receipts (1925), $393,000. 


Theatres: 14. Total number of seats, 9,800. 


Location: Quincy is situated on the Missis- 
sippi River, 110 miles direct N. W. of St. Louis 
(Mo.); is served by the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, Wabash, and the Quincy, Omaha & Kan- 
sas City R.Rs.; bridge and ferry to West Quincy 
(Mo.). 


Principal Industries: Agricultural implements, 
elevators, pumps and air compressers, shoes, 
dyes, incubators and brooders, flour mills (6 
large), tobacco, paper, showcases, stove foun- 
dries (9), brick, lime, furniture, leather board, 
trunks. Quincy has 11,430 employed in her 
various industries. A recent survey lists 4,387 
of skilled workers. 


Special Information: Quincy is essentially an 
industrial city, and its industries are heavy 
shippers of freight on the railroads. In 1925, 
38,087 carloads of freight were exported. The 
city has 107 large industrial concerns and many 
manufacturing firms whose products are nation- 
ally advertised. Postal receipts grew from $252,- 
443 to $340,218 in a period of ten years, and 
in 1925 the increase was from $353,000 to $393,- 
000. Electric power is sold in Quiney at the 
minimum rate % cent per kilowatt, the low 
rate because of the city’s excellent hydroelectric 
power facilities. Quincy has an extensive river 
trade in grain, livestock, and general merchan- 
dise. The Illinois and State Soldiers and Sailors 
Home is located at Quincy. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses. Quincy has between 9,500 and 
10,000 homes, of which 65 per cent are owned 
by occupants. 

Retail Shopping Section: About 12 blocks on 


9 


3 sides of public square. 


Trading Area: About 57 mile radius, con- 
taining a population of 328,685. 

Number of Retail. Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 25; commercial auto. agencies, 12; auto- 
mobile accessories, 33; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 26; bakers, 26; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 15 (chain, 1); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 18; delicatessen, 5; 
dressmakers, 54; druggists, 19; dry goods, 16; 
department stores, 5; electrical ‘supplies, 17; 
florists, 4; fruits, 18} furniture, 18; furriers, 3; 
garages (public), 15; grocers, 160 (chain, 4); 
hardware, 12; jewelry, 13; meat markets, 30 
(chain,.2); men’s furnishings, 15; men’s cloth- 
ing, 15; merchant tailors, 15; milliners, 17; op- 
ticians, 15; photographers, 4; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 5; radio sup- 
plies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 12 
(chain, 1); shoes, 27; sporting goods, 7; sta- 
tioners, 5; women’s apparel, 15. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 54); 
(dentists, 24); (osteopaths, 5); street car ser- 
vice; gas, artificial; number of meters, 10,000; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 9,100; water, hard. 


ROBINSON, ILL. 


(Crawford County) 


1920 Population, 3,375. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 8,500. 

Native Whites, 97%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 12%; English 
Reading, 100%; Families, 1,200. 

Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 1; Number 
of Pupils, 1,200. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Methodist, 1; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 2. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 3; Total Re- 
sources, $4,150,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2. 
Total number of seats, 1,200. 


Location; Effingham-Indianapolis Division of 
Illinois Central R.R. and Cairo Division of Big 
Four. 


Principal Industries: Agriculture, dairying, oil 
refining, pottery, vitreous chinaware. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 4, Leading 
firms: Swermann Pottery Co. (vitreous china- 
ware), Bradford Supply Co., Norris Bros., Lin- 
coln Oil Refinery. Value annual output, $4,- 
000,000. 

Residential Features: Mostly one family 
houses, beautiful shade trees and pavements 
throughout the city. Robinson has the reputa- 
tion of having as fine homes as any small city 
in the state. Average valuation of houses 
$3,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends two blocks 
each way from the public square, both sides of 
street. The good roads leading into Robinson 
have called for and produced a remarkable’ shop- 
ping district in the city. 


Continued on page 68 
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1926 Brings 


Remarkable Gains 


To Peoria Star 


De Lisser Bros. Audit for first 8 
months of 1926 attests STAR’S in- 


creasing popularity with advertisers 
who want “Most Results per Dollar” 
in the Rich Central Illinois Market. 


LOCAL Advertising Lineage 


Ist 8 mos. 1926, 4,448,283 
Ist 8 mos. 1925, 4,374,673 


GAIN 73,610 


FOREIGN Advertising Lineage 


Ist 8 mos. 1926,. 1,359,327 
Ist 8 mos. 1925, 1,138,885 


GAIN 220,442 


CLASSIFIED Advertising Lineage 


Ist 8 mos. 1926, 
Ist 8 mos. 1925, 


15,405 


1,097,089 
1,081,684 


GAIN 


TOTAL Advertising Lineage 


Ist 8 mos. 1926, 6,904,699 
Ist 8 mos. 1925, 6,595,242 


GAIN 309,457 


“Gains Like These 
Must Be Deserved” 


The Peoria Star 


Largest Evening Circulation in an Evening Paper Field 


MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


Foreign Representatives: 
FRALICK & BATES, Ine. 


270 Madison Ave, 
NEW YORK 


605 N. Michigan Ave, 
CHICAGO 


Sharon Bldg, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Higgins Bldg, 
LOS ANGELES 
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i ILLINOIS (Cont'd) 


Robinson (cont’d) 


Trading Area: Extends 35 miles in every 
direction. 

Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; automobile accessories, 7; automobile 
tire agencies, 5; bakers, 2; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 15; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 6; delicatessen, 4; 
dressmakers, 6; druggists, 5; dry goods, 3; de- 
partment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 253 
florists, 2; fruits, 6; furniture, 2; furriers, 2; 
garages (public), 10; grocers, 16; hardware, 8; 
jewelry, 2; meat markets, 2; men’s furnish- 
ings, 4; men’s clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 3; 
milliners, 3; opticians, 1; photographers, 33 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
1; radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including 
hotels), 6; shoes, 3; sporting goods, 1; station- 
ers, 5; women’s apparel, 5. 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 


(Winnebago County) 
1920 Population, 65,651. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 90,000. 
Native Whites, 73%: Negroes, less than 1%; 


Groceries, 3; meats, 1; 


Foreign Born, 26%; Industrial Workers, 30%; 
Families, 19,397. ee 
: Public Grade, 21; High, 1; Junior 
Ah aac Parochial, 4 grade, 1 high; Number 
of Pupils, 11,661. 
Churches: Baptist, 6; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 7; Presbyterian, 4; Roman Catholic, 


Miscellaneous, 24. 
Banks: National, 7; 


8; 


S ces a yanks) 2,5 a 
pees. peuaraoaes $3, 290:000: Total Deposits, 
(all banks) $31,829,933. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 8; 
Vaudeville, 1; Total number of seats, 5,900. 

Location: Northeastern part of State on 
Rock River. Served by C. B. & Q, C. & N. 
M., ©. M. & St. P., Illinois Central. Terminus 


of Rockford Electric Interurban line running to 


Freeport, Janesville and Chicago. Blackhawk 
motor seryice to small towns near Rockford. 
Principal Industries: Agricultural imple- 


ments, furniture, knit goods, machine tools and 
foundry and machine shop products. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 812. Leading 
firms: Hmerson-Brantingham Co., Burson Knit- 
ting Co., Hess & Hopkins, Thayer Action Co., 
Greenlee Bros. & Co., Geo. D. Roper Corpn. 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $112,425,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: Four distinct shop- 
ping districts, Fourteenth Avenue, Seventh 
Street, East State Street, West State Street, 
South Main Street, each being business streets 
for about six blocks, 

Trading Area: Radius of thirty to forty 
mniles. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 6; dry goods, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 40; commercial auto. agencies, 8; auto- 
mobile accessories and repairs, 34; automobile 
tire agencies, 6; bakers, 29; cigar stores and 
Stands (including hotels), 32; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 45; delicatessen, 5; 
dressmakers, 5; druggists, 30; dry goods, 19; 
department stores, 10; electrical supplies, 8; 
florists, 16; fruits, 6; furniture, 16; furriers, 
4; garages (public), 43; grocers, 278; hard- 
ware, 13; jewelry, 20; meat markets, 70; men’s 
clothing, 39; milliners, 13; opticians, 11; photo- 
graphers, 10; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 12; radio supplies, 20; restaurants 
(including hotels), 64; shoes, 30; sporting goods, 
8; stationers, 5; women’s apparel, 17, 


ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 


(Rock Island County) 


1920 Population, 35,177 (1926 estimate 41,- 
040. 

City and Suburban Estimate: 150.000 (in- 
eluding Davenport, Ia., and Moline, Ill.) Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Davenport, Ia. (pop. 62,558); Moline, Ill. (33,- 
832); Bast Moline (8,675); Aledo (2,310). 

Schools: Public Grade, 16; High, 2; Junior 
High, 3; Agustana College; Parochial, 3; Num- 
ber of Pupils, 6,856; two academies, 

Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational Christian, 3; Episcopal, is 
Hebrew, 2; Lutheran, 5; Methodist, 4; Presby- 
terian, 7; Roman Catholic, 4; Miscellaneous, 6. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 4; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $2,303,- 
409.31; Total Deposits (all banks), $17,760,- 
440.21; Total Resources (all banks), $20, 249,- 
552.88; Total Bank Clearings (all banks), (12 
mouths, 1925), $153,947,150.70. 

Theatres: Legitimate and ‘‘Movie,’”’ 1; Moving 
Pictures, 8; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
1; Total number of seats, 6,692. 


Location: On east bank of the Mississippi 
River and west bank of the Rock River, ad- 
jacent to Hennipen Canal. C. R. I. & P., 
C. M. & St. P., C. B. & Q., Davenport, Rock 
Island & Northwestern, Rock Island Southern, 
Bus service from Chicago and for a radius of 
55 miles into western Illinois. To nearest larger 
tity (Chicago) by railroad, 4 hours; by auto, 6 
hours. 


Principal Industries: Agricultural implements, 


Groceries, 6; meats, 7; 


tractors, structural steel, sash and door, rubber 
footwear, clothing, hardware specialties, bever- 
ages, pipe organs, brick, petroleum products, 
farm-lighting plants, hot-air registers, stoves, 
furnaces, oil burners, storage batteries, railway 
supplies, tools, U. 8. Army supplies and equip- 
ment, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 380. Leading 
firms: Rock Island Arsenal, (U. S. Govt. Plants), 
Rock Island Sash and Door Works, R. I. Bridge 
& Iron Works, R. I. Plow Co., Servus Rubber 
Co., R. I. Stove Co., J. L, Tailor Co., Gillman 
Mfg. Co., Sam Adelman & Co., R. I. Register 
Co., Blake Specialty Co., Standard Textile Co., 
B. & D. Mfg. Co., Bear Mfg. Co., International 
Harvester Oo., Nu-Way Corporation. 


Special Information: The Rock Island Arsenal 
is located here. The U. S. Government has 
an investment in arsenal, plants, etc., of $380,- 
000,000. Rock Island is one of the principal 
localities in the U. S. for the manufacture of 
agricultural implements. Situated between 
Moline, Ill., and Davenport, Iowa, it is the 
logical distributing point for the Tri-Cities. New 
$1,000,000. hotel under construction. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses. Private homes predominate. 
Three modern apartment buildings. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from the 
river front south four blocks on 16th, 17th, 18th. 
19th and 20th Streets. The principal stores 
being on Second and Third Avenues. There are 
three small outlying neighborhood sections with 
the usual grocery, confectionery, meat, and 
small shops. 

Trading Area: Extends about forty miles east, 
south and west. Intermittent business is se- 
cured from people living at a greater distance 
because of fine concrete roads and train service. 
The trading area contains a population of 189,- 


000. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3: meats, 1; 
fruits, 5; hardware, 1; miscellaneous lines, 


drug, 1; lumber, 4; confectionery, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 20; commercial automobile agencies, 6; 
automobile accessories, 9; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 10; bakers, 12; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 15 (chain, 2); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 12: delicatessen, 3; dress- 
makers, 9; druggists, 17 (chain 2); dry goods, 
2; department stores, 4; electrical supplies, 9; 
florists, 5; fruits, 7; furniture, 4; furriers, Ak 
garages (public), 19; grocers, 165 (chain, 2); 
hardware, 38; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 42 
(chain, 2); men’s furnishings, 12; men’s cloth- 
ing, 12; merchant tailors, 7; milliners, 5; op- 
ticians, 4; photographers, 5; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 6; radio sup- 
plies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 40; 
shoes, 9; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 3; wo- 
men’s apparel, 8. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
49.9 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 112; most pleasant months, May, 
June, July, August, September, Doctors (medi- 
cal, 36); (dentists, 30); (osteopaths, 3); street 
car service; gas, artificial: number of meters, 
8,371; electric current, alternating; number of 
wired houses, 9.972: water. soft. 


See announcement columns 3 and 4 


SAVANNA, ILL. 


(Carroll County) 
1920 Population, 5,237. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 9,500. 
Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 2%; 


Born, 8%; English Reading, 99%; 
1,100. 


Schools: Public Grade, 
High, 1; Parochial, 


Foreign 
Families, 


2; Hign, 1; Junior 
1; Number of Pupils, 1,100. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1: Miscellaneous, Christian 
Chureh, 1; Church of Jesus Christ, 1. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$2,500,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Total number 
of seats, 1,000. 

Location: Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
R.R., Chicago, Burlington & Quiney R.R.; 


Streckfut Steamboat Line, 


Principal Industries: Railroads, Terminal of 
both Railroads, Milwaukee Shops. 


Residential Features: Mostly private homes, 
fine residential district, Large number of work- 
ing people own their homes, 


Retail Shopping Section: Main Street, 9 
blocks long. Fine stores, small neighboring. 
Grocery stores and meat markets. 


Trading Area: Bxtends 20 miles north, 19 
miles south, 20 miles east and 15 miles west, 
in Iowa with ferry crossing the river west and 
good train service. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial auto agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 11; automobile tire agencies, 
12; bakers, 3: cigar stores and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 8; confectioners (ineluding hotel 
stands), 8; dressmakers, 3; druggists, 3: dry 
goods, 4; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 1; 
fruits, 2: furniture, 2; garages (public), 5: 
grocers, 12; hardware, 3; jewelry, 2: meat mar- 
kets, 8; men’s furnishings, 3: men’s clothing, 
3; merchant tailors, 2: milliners, 2; opticians, 
83; photographers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 1: radio supplies, 5; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 6: shoes, 2: sport- 
ing goods, 2; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 4, 


SHELBYVILLE, ILL. 


(Shelby County) 


1920 Population, 3,568. % 
City and Suburban Estimate, 4,100. ae 
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Native Whites, 96%; Negroes, 1%; 


Born, 3%; Industrial Workers, 15%; 
Reading, 100%; Families, 906. 


Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 1; 
of Pupils, 1,120. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 4, 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2: Total Re- 


sources (all banks), $2,016,016.; Savings Bank 
Deposits Total, $301,000. 


Foreign — 
English 


Number 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Total number 
of seats, 760. 
Location: On Big Four, 98 miles from St. 


Louis, and C. & E. I., 198 miles from Chicago. 
To nearest large city by railroad, 2 hours; by 
auto, 214 hours. 


Principal Industries: Local shallow coal mines. 
Hay presses, rail benders, hair pins, baby chicks, 
shipping poultry and eggs, buying hay and 
grain, business college, garment factory and 
broom factory. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 5. Leading 
firms: Ann Arbor Machine Co., Mammoth Hatch- 
ery, Sta-Rite Hair Pin Factory, The Tallman 
Co., Ely-Walker D. G. Co., Shelbyville Broom 
Co. Total value of yearly output of factories 
estimated at $425,000. 


Special Information: Strictly a native born 
white population, In‘ a fine agricultural country 
and agriculture is the principal interest. 


Residential Features: Many cottages and one 
story homes, well improved and mostly owned. 
The population is well housed and residence real 
estate firmly held and well improved. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main Street, 2 
blocks; Morgan Street, 2 blocks; Washington 
Street, 1 block, downtown; 25 stores scattered 
over residence section. 


Trading Area: Fifteen miles east, 18 west, 
22 north, 23 south. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; automobile accessories, 9; automobile 
tire agencies, 8; bakers, 3; cigar stores and 
stands (ineluding hotels), 7; confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 4; dressmakers, 7; drug- 
gists, 3; dry goods, 4; electrical supplies, 5; 
florists, 2; furniture, 2; garages (public), 5; 
grocers, 40 (chain, 2); hardware, 3; jewelry, 
8; meat markets, 6; men’s clothing, 4; merchant 
tailors, 3; milliners, 4: opticians, 2; photo- 
graphers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 1: radio supplies, 4; restaurants 
(including hotels), 6; shoes, 4; stationers, 2. + 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
50 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 112; most pleasant months, April, 
May, June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 8); 
(dentists, 4); (osteopaths, 2): gas, artificial: 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 715; water, hard. 
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“SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
(Sangamon County) 
1920 Population, 59,183. . 


City and Suburban Estimate, 75,000, 


Native Whites, 79%; Negroes, 6.5%; Foreign 
Born, 14.5%; Industrial Workers, 18.9%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 96.2%; Families, 14,255. 


Schools: Public Grade, 25; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 9; Number of Pupils, 14,- 
821, eke 


Churches: 
Congregational, 


Baptist, 6; Christian Science, 
2; Episcopal, 5; Hebrew, 


1; 
Ae 


Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 5; Roman Catholic, — 


6; Miscellaneous, 8. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 5; Total Resources, 
$39,907,138.29; Savings Bank Deposits Total, 
$30,611,346. : 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 
10; Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 4. Total number of seats, 9,000. 


Location: Within sixty miles of the center 
population of United States, BHighteen miles 
from the geographical center of the State of 
Illinois. Center of the corn belt and coal 
fields of the State. Seven hard roads running 
in all directions make it the hub of Central 


Illinois trade territory. Served by ©. & A., 
I. c., B. & O.,, GC. P. & St. L., Wabash, and 
C. I. and W. Hourly electric service north, 
south and west. 

Principal Industries: Agricultural, meters, 
watches, boilers, road machinery, auto garage 


equipment, gloves, bricks and tiles, boxes, tents 
and awnings, coal miner’s supplies, coal mining, 
zinc, shoes, agricultural implements, electrical 
supplies, tires, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 90 Leading 
firms, Illinois Watch Company, Sangamo Blec- 
tric, Springfield Boiler Co., Weaver Mfg. Co., 
Rachine-Sattley Hummer Hngine Works, Shank- 
lin Manufacturing Company. Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at $12,000,- 
000. 


Residential Features: Mostly made up of one 
family houses. Private homes predominate. 
Sixty per cent families home owners. Fine 
residential districts are in south and southwest 
sections of town. Southeast is good workman’s 
section—northeast foreign element—northwest is 
workmen’s section mostly of German descent. 


Retail Shopping Section: About three blocks 
wide and four blocks long. JHxtends from 
Fourth to Seventh Street between Jefferson and 
Capitol Avenue. North and southeast resi- 
dential districts each have a small neighbor- 
hood business corner of three or four retail 
merchants. 


Trading Area: Trading area averages forty- 
seven miles around Springfield. This area is 


THE ROCK ISLAND ARGUS 


is the only Daily Newspaper 


i, 2, 
ROCK ISLAND, ILL. . 
a city with a 
Trade Area Population of 


189,000 


Annually 


Earning 


$70,500,000 
—and— 
Annually Spending 
for Shopping 


$47,000,000 


The Argus is now located in its new $300,000 home. The 
new building is one of the finest and most complete 
newspaper plants in the middle west. 


~ ILLINOIS (Coat’d) | 
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thoroughly merchandised because of the fine 
hard roads, seven in all, leading into the city 
from all directions; also hourly traction service. 
The following twelve counties of Central Ill- 
nois are served by Springfield: Sangamon, Ma- 
coupin, Menard, Christian, Morgan, Cass, Mont- 


gomery, Logan, Green, Mason, Scott, and 
Jersey. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 8; meats, 3; 
fruits, 7; Miscellaneous lines: 1 barber supply, 
4 candy wholesalers, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 27; commercial auto agencies, jt auto- 
mobile accessories, 32; automobile tire agencies, 
28; bakers, 21; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 48; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), §7; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 29; 
druggists, 87; dry goods, 10; department stores, 
6; electric supplies, 18; florists, 13; fruits, 19; 
furniture, 21; furriers, 11; garages (public), 
51; grocers, 326; hardware, 15; jewelry, 16; 
meat markets, 54; men’s furnishings, 14; men’s 
clothing, 14; merchant tailors, 26; milliners, 
27; opticians, 10; photographers, 15; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 6; 
radio supplies, 9; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 82; shoes, 32; sporting goods, 6; station- 
ers, 9; women’s aparel, 32. 


STERLING (and Rock Falls), 
ILL. 


(Whiteside County) 


1920 Population, 11,109 (Sterling, §,182; Rock 
Falls, 2,927). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 45,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Morrison (pop. 3,000); Prophetstown (1,159); 
Tampico (788); Erie (957). . 

Native Whites, 95%; Foreign Born, 5%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 80%; English Reading, 99%; 
Families, 3/400. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 3; Junior 
High, 8; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 3,021. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian, 1; Christian 
Science, 1; Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 1; 
Hebrew, 1; Lutheran, 3; Methodist, 3; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 6. 


Banks: National, 3; State, 2; Capital, Surplus, 
and Undivided Profits (all banks), $1,120,061.55; 
Total Deposits (all banks), $7,115,903.14; Total 
Resources (all banks), $8,368,209.04; Total Say- 
ings Banks Deposits, $4,264,132.69. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 2; Total number of seats, 1,568. 


Location: 110 miles west of Chicago on main 
line Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, Chicago 
to Omaha; north terminal ©. & N. W. Branch 
Line to Peoria and Southern Illinois; junction 
point of Shabbona and Rock Island branches of 
C. B. & Q. Railroad; motor bus lines in several 
directions; Illinois & Mississippi canal (Hen- 
nepin); on Lincoln Highway, paved across state. 
To nearest large city by railroad, 1 hour; by 
auto, 45 minutes. 


Principal Industries: Center of one of the 
richest agricultural and dairying sections of the 
Middle West; three large milk condensaries 
within a radius of 15 miles; builders’ hardware, 
farm machinery, motor funeral equipment, 
barbed wire, woven wire fence, bolts, nuts, 
rivets, gas engines, machinery, leyels house- 
hold woodenware, toys. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 50. Leading 
firms: National Mfg. Co., Lawrence Bros., 
Frantz Mfg. Co., International Harvester Co., 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co., 
Northwestern Barb Wire Co., Borden Co., Ster- 
ling Woodenware Co., Wahl Clipper Co., The 
BHureka Co., Wynn Products Co., Charter Gas 
Engine Co., Sterling Foundry Co., Ft. Dearborn 
Mfg. Co., Novelty Iron Works, Peerless Level 
& Tool Works, O. K. Toy Co., Hustler Toy 
Corp., Rich Bros. Total value of yearly output 
of factories estimated at $6,500,000. 


Special Information: Two power dams and 
location 110 miles west of Chicago and —con- 
venient shipping distance to St. Louis and 
middle west make this a particularly advantage- 
ous manufacturing point; center of rich dairy- 
ing and agricultural section of Illinois, 


Residential Features: Exceptionally fine pub- 
lic and parochial schools, splendid churches, 
sivie clubs, fraternal eclubs and organizations. 
Excellent living and health conditions; mostly 
me family homes; a few double houses; no 
apartment houses; great majority $4,000 to 
58,000 houses; a number of $10,000 to $20,000 
louses and a few costing more. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends 
street, 7 blocks; Locust Street, 3 blocks; First 
‘venue, 2 blocks; Second Avenue, 2 blocks; Third 
Avenue, 1 block; Second Street (Rock Falls), 
} blocks; First Avenue (Rock Falls), 1 block; 
mall business section in the east part of Ster- 
ing and the usual outlying groceries and meat 
narkets. - 

Trading Area: An average radius of 
oOutheast to Walnut 19 miles; 
sedford 23 miles; 


along Third 


24 miles; 
south to New 
3 southwest to Hrie 25 miles 
Daved highway); west to Fulton: 26 miles 
Paved highway); northwest to Chadwick 23 
niles; northeast to Polo 22° miles, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, 2; 
ardware, 1; miscellaneous lines, candy, 1: 
asoline and oils, 6. 


‘Number of Retail 


Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
ertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
les, 30; commercial automobile agencies, 6; 
utomobile accessories, 12; automobile tire agen- 
les, 15; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (in- 
‘uding hotels), 86; confectioners (including 

druggists, 8; dry goods, 7; 
_ 8; electrical supplies, 3; 
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florists, 3; fruits, 10; furniture, 5; garages (pub- 
lic), 16; grocers, 64 (chain, 6); hardware, 6; 
jewelry, 4; meat markets, 12 (chain, 1); men’s 
furnishings, 3; men’s clothing, 6; merchant 
tailors, 4; milliners, 7; opticians, 8; photo- 
graphers, 8; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 4; radio supplies, 17; restaurants 
(including hotels), 14; shoes, 14; sporting goods, 
8; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 11. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
55 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 100; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 22); (den- 
tists, 12); (osteopaths, 2); gas, artificial; num- 


ber of meters, 2,821; electric current, alter- 
nating; number of wired houses, 2,200; water, 
hard. 
STREATOR, ILL. 
(La Salle County) 

1920 Population, 14,779. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 21,580. 

Native Whites, 77%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 21%; Industrial Workers, 5%; English 


Reading, 95%; Families, 8,524, 


Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 1; Paro- 
ehial, 3 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 


Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; 


Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 


4; Miscellane- 


ous, Swedish Lutheran, Hyangelical, Primitive 
Methodist. 
Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Re- 


sources (all banks), $6,500,000. ; Savings Bank 
Deposits Total, $3,300,000, 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Vaudeville, 1; Total number of seats, 3,000. 


Location: On the Wabash, Santa Fe., Chicago 
& Alton, N. Y. C., C. B. & Q., and C. 0. & P. 
Rys. To nearest large city by railroad, 214 
hours; by trolley, 5 hours; by auto, 4 hours, 


Principal Industries: Milk bottle factory, 
window glass, bottle factory, farming, mining, 
auto accessories, freight cars, card tables, 
washing machines, brick, tile. 


Special Information: 


Big trading and railroad 
center, 


located on several state roads. 


Residential Features: Many duplex home- 
apartments; beautiful residential district. 


Retail Shopping Section: 


Bloomington Street 
to Sterling Street. 


Trading Area: 
rection, 


Twenty-five miles in each di- 
Saturday trade a feature of the town. 


Wholesale Houses; Groceries, 1; meats, 2; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 1; dry goods, 1; miscel- 
laneous lines, dairies, 5; radio, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad-* 


vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 2; commercial automobile agencies, 1; 
automobile accessories, 6; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 4; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 11; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 5; delicatessen, 4; dressmakers, 10; 
druggists, 7; dry goods, 5; department stores, 
5; fruits, 4; furniture, 5; garages (public), 13; 
grocers, 76 (chain, 5); hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; 
meat markets, 18 (chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 
5; men’s clothing, 3; merchant tailors, 4; mil- 
liners, 5; opticians, 3; photographers, 4; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 4; 
radio supplies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 
12; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 3; Stationers, 2, 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
55 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 100; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 14); (den- 
tists, 12); (osteopaths, 1); gas, artificial; elec- 
trie current; alternating; number of wired 
houses, 2,800; water, hard, 


URBANA, ILL. 


(Champaign County) 
1920 Population, 10,244 (18,126 est. in 1926). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 38,500. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Champaign (population, 15,873) ; Rantoul 


(1,800); St. Joseph (925); Sidney (546). 


Native Whites, 93.7%; Negroes, 3%; Foreign 
Born, 3.3%; Industrial Workers, 10%; English 
Reading, 99%; Families, 3,124; Dwellings, 
2,928, 


Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1. Number of Pupils (all schools), 2,728; 
University of TIllinois, number of students, 
10,350. 


Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
*Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous: Christian, 3. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 3. 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $4,620,- 
032; Total Deposits (all banks), $3,015,280; 
Total Resources (all banks), $3,643,804; Tot'al 
Sayings Banks Deposits, $519,213. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 1. Total 
number of seats, 4,600. 


Location: On the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis (‘‘Big Four’’); the Wabash 
and the Illinois Central R.Rs. | Served also by 
the Illinois Traction system (electric railway). 
Three state highways converge to Urbana. To 
nearest large city is one-quarter hour by rail- 
road, one-quarter hour by trolley, and one-quar- 
ter hour by automobile. (Note: Champaign, a 
twin city, is two miles distant.) 


Principal Industries: Railroad repair shops, 
athletic goods manufacturing, foundries, lumber 
mills, ‘ereameries, elevators, publishing, flour 
mill, j 


Capital, Sur- 
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Manufacturing Establishments: 
firms: Leavett Mfg. Co., Hunter, Wood & Co., 
S. E. Huff & Co., Werts Dairy Products, Total 
velue of yearly output of factories estimated at 
$895,000. ; A oy 

ecial Information: Urbana is the seat 0 
Ps isnobter t: of Illinois, with 11,000 resident 
students and 1,161 faculty. In the University 
district there are more than 75 fraternity and 
sorority houses, costing from $25,000 to $75,000 
each. Urbana is primarily an educational cen- 
ter with a high grade, native-born American 
citizenship whose purchasing power is well above 
the normal, and whose taste for the better 
things of life is well developed. Urbana is the 
county seat of one of the richest agricultural 
counties in Illinois. 

Residential Features: High class, modern 
residences with no tenement district. Small 
modern apartments for six or eight families. 
Most homes owned by occupants. Improved 
park system of 67 acres. A high standard main- 
tained in public schools. Practically every 
street paved and well lighted. The municipality 
affords ample fire protection. 

Retail Shopping Section: On Main Street, 
Race Street, Broadway, Elm Street, and Green 
Street, approximately 3 blocks on all but Main, 
which includes 5 blocks. 

Trading Area: All of Champaign County; 
approximately 25 miles in each direction. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 
eonfectionery, 2; miscellaneous lines, automo- 
biles, 3. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; commercial antomobile agencies, 2; auto- 
mobile accessories, 2; automobile tire agencies, 
6; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 55; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 15; dressmakers, 6; druggists, 6 (chain, 
1); dry goods, 2: department stores, 1; electrical 
supplies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 1; furniture, 2; 
furriers, 2; garages (public), 11; grocers, 36 
(chain, 2); hardware, 3; jewelry, 2; meat mar- 
kets, 7; men’s furnishings, 8; men’s clothing, 3; 
merchant tailors, 1; milliners, 3; opticians, 1; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 3; restau- 
rants (including hotels), 8; shoes, 4; sporting 
goods, 1; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 2. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 52.4 
degrees; most pleasant months, April, May, June, 
Sept., Oct., Nov.; doctors (medical, 27); (den- 
tists, 5); (osteopaths, 1): street car Service; gas, 
artificial; number of meters, 2,117; electric eur- 
rent, alternating: number of wired houses, 2,406; 
number of automobile registrations, 1,506; water, 
hard. 


WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


(Lake County) 


1920 Population, 19,226 (1926 census just 
eompleted by the city council gives Waukegan 
26,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 70,000. Most 
Important cities and towns in this area are: 
Zion (pop. 6,000); North Chicago (10,000). 


Native Whites, 87%: Negroes, 2%; 
Born, 11%; Families, 6,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 11: 
High, 1; Parochial, 5. 

Churches: Baptist, 3: Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1: Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 2; 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
5; Miscellaneous, 5. 


Banks: 
1 


Foreign 


High, 1; Junior 


National, 2; State, 2; Savings Bank, 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1: Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
4. Total number of seats, 10,000. 


Location: Waukegan is 40 miles N. by W. 
of Chicago. Is on the Chicago & Northwestern, 
and the Elgin, Joliet & Pastern R.Rs. Served 
by Orosby Steamboat Line, (Lake Michigan 
ports), and by the Chicago, North Shore & Mil- 
waukee electric railroad. To nearest larger city 
(Chicago) by railroad, 1 hour; by trolley, 14 
hours; by auto, 2 hours. 


Principal Industries: Asbestos covering, 
boilers, brass and iron castings, envelopes, 
poultry foods, roofing, sanitary flooring, tan- 


ning machinery, wire, hardware, locks, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 67. Leading 
firms: American Steel & Wire Co., Johns-Man- 
ville Co., General Boiler, Cyclone Fence, Biflex 
Bumper Oo., Greiss-Pfleger Tannery, Chicago 
Hardware Fdy. Co., Blatchford Calf Meal Co., 
Franklyn R. Muller Co., Abbott's Laboratory, 
Goldstein Clothing Co., National Office Supply 
Co., National Envelope Co., American Lakes 
Paper Co., Seger Lock Co., Fansteel Co. 


“Special Information: Lake County with its 
chain of lakes in the Western part is the sum- 
mer resort for this section. ‘The cities between 
Waukegan and Chicago being residential towns 
and not interested in industry gave Waukegan 
the opportunity to attract the many factories 
that are now located here, 


Residenial Features: Small one-family houses 
predominate, no tenement houses or slum dis- 
trict. Residential district away from shopping 
and manufacturing district. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main shopping dis- 
trict on Genesee Street extending for twelve 
blocks. Four outlying county business dis- 
tricts with the usual neighborhood stores, 

Trading Area: BExtends to the west for pos- 
sibly thirty miles. <A system of concrete state 
owned roads giving easy access to this com- 


munity. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 
fruits, 3; miscellaneous lines, confectioners, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 17; automobile accessories, 21; automobile 
tire agencies, 6; bakers, 9; cigar stores and 
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14, Leadingstands (including hotels), 18 (chain, 1); con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 11; delica- 


tessen, 3; dressmakers, 6; druggists, 14 (chain, 
1); dry goods, 6; department stores, 2; electri- 
cal supplies, 5; fruits, 9; furniture, 8; grocers, 
55 (chain, 3); hardware, 6; jewelry, 5; meat 
markets, 15 (chain, 2); men’s furnishings, 5; 
men’s clothing, 7; merchant tailors, 12; mil- 
liners, 4; opticians, 6; photographers, 4; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 5; 
radio supplies, 6; restaurants (ineluding hotels), 
21; shoes, 8; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 5. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
55 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 90; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 31); (den- 
tists, 17); (osteopaths, 3); street car service; 
as, artificial; number of meters, 7,000; electric 
current, alternating; 
4,000; water, soft. 


WEST FRANKFORT, ILL. 


(Franklin County) 
1920 Population, 8,478 (1925 est., 18,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. 


Native Whites, 80% ; 
Families, 1,920. 


Foreign Born, 20%; 


Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Number of 
Pupils, 3,500. 

Churches; 13. 

Banks: 4. Total Resources, $4,000,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 4, Total number 
of seats, 1,500. 
_ Location: On Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R.R., the Chicago & Eastern Illinois R.R., and 


Hlinois Central in Southern Illinois in the heart 


of the world’s richest coal field. To near- 
est large city by railroad, 4 hours; by auto, 3 
hours. 

Principal Industries: Building material, ice 
plant, lumber yards, coal mining. Combined 


payroll aggregates more than $1,000,000 monthly. 


Residential Features: One-family homes pre- 
dominate. 


Trading Area: Extends about 16 miles in 
each direction and hag about 10 towns from 
1,500 to 12,000 population, who trade in West 
Frankfort, making the trading population nearly 
80,000. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 2, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 

vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial automobile agencies, 2; 
automobile accessories, 6; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 5; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 6; confectioners (ineluding ho- 
tel stands), 5; dressmakers, 8; druggists, 5 
(chain, 1); dry goods, 5; department stores, 2; 
electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 5; fur- 
niture, 3; garages (public), 9; grocers, 48 (chain, 
8); hardware, 4; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 6 
(chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 8: men’s clothing, 
38; merchant tailors, 5; milliners, 7; opticians, 
25 photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 2; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 11; shoes, 5; sport- 
ing goods, 2; Stationers, 1, 
__Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
05 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 90; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 16): (den- 
tists, 7); (osteopaths, 5); as, artificial; electric 
current, alternating; water, hard, 


WOODSTOCK, ILL. 


(McHenry County), 
1920 Population, 5,523, 
City and Suburban Estimate, 8,500, 


Native Whites, 95%; Foreign Born, 5%; In- 
dustrial 


Workers, 20%; English Reading, 
100%; Families, 1,300. 
Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Junior- 


High, 1; Parochial, 1; 
Private Boys’ 
50 children, 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 


1; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, Luth- 
eran, 2. 


Number of Pupils, 1,500. 
School, 90 Students; Orphanage, 
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ILLINOIS and INDIANA Newspaper Markets in Standard Surveys 


Woodstock (cont'd) 


2; Total Resources, 


Banks; National, 2; State, 
$900, - 


$3,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits Total, 
000. 
Theatres: 
Miscellaneous 
Ill. Nat. Guard. 


Location: C. & N. W. Ry. 51 miles northwest 
of Chicago. On State Bond Issue Highways 
No. 19 and 20 completed. Motor truck service. 
To nearest larger city by railroad, 1 hour; by 
auto, 1 hour. 

Principal Industries: Two (2) Typewriter 
factories, Woodstock & Oliver, Holmes Disap- 
pearing Bed Factory, two Milk Bottling fac- 
tories, prosperous dairying district, pickle pre- 
serving plant. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 6. Leading 
firms: Woodstock Typewriter Company, Oliver 
Typewriter Company, Holmes Disappearing Bed 
Co., Borden Farm Products Co. (milk), A. J. 
Olson Company (milk), Squire Dingee Co. 
{pickles). Total value of yearly output of 
factories estimated at $3,265,000. 


Special Information: Rural and industrial 
combined. Woodstock called ‘‘hub’’ of McHenry 
county, only city over 5,000 in radius of 25 
miles, Business, political and social center. 
Public Park 1% blocks ‘square in center of 
retail trading district. 


Moving Pictures, 1; Burlesque, 1; 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 1; Armory 
Total number of seats, 1,200. 


Residential Features: 1,200 residence homes, 
35 small apartments, 2 to 4 families. 

Retail Shopping Section: Main street, 2 
blocks; Cass, 3; Benton, 3; Van Buren, 2; 
Dean, 1; Johnson, 1. 

Trading Area: 12 to 25 miles. 

Number of Retail. Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 9) 


bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 16; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 7; dressmakers, 8; druggists, 3; dry 
goods, 4; department stores, 2; electrical sup- 


plies, 6; florists, 2; fruits, 5; furniture, 2; 
garages (public), 6; grocers, 8 (chain, 2); hard- 
ware, 4; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 5 (chain, 
1); men’s furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 5; mer- 
chant tailors, 2; milliners, 2; opticians, 1; pho- 
fographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 1; radio supplies, 7; restaurants 
(including hotels), 4; shoes, 7; sporting goods, 
8: stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 3. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 10 
to 80 degrees; average number of rainy days 
per 12 months, 65; most pleasant months, May 
to December. Same climate as Chicago; doc- 
tors (medical, 6); (dentists, 5); (osteopaths, 2); 
number of wired houses, 1,200; gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating; water, hard. 


Standard Surveys 
of 


INDIANA 


ALEXANDRIA, IND. 


(Madison County) 


1920 Population, 4,172. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 


Native Whites, 99.3%; Negroes, 
eign Born, 0.2%; English Reading, 


Schools: Number of Pupils; 
1,000; High, 190; Junior High, 
200. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Methodist, 3; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Church of God, 1; 
Christian, 1; Nazarene, 1; Quaker, 1. 

Banks: National, 3; State, 2; Total Depos- 
its (all banks), $1,200,000; Total Resources 
(all banks), $1,300,000; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $100,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2. 
of seats, 900. 

Location: Nickel Plate, formerly Lake Erie 
& Western R. R.; Big Four; Indiana Union 
Traction Co. To nearest large city, by rail- 


about 4,500. 
0.5%; For- 
99%. 


Public Grade, 
75; Parochial, 


Total number 


road, 30 minutes; by trolley, 35 minutes; by 
auto, 30 minutes. 

Principal Industries: Print paper mill, 2, 
mineral wool plants, packing (tomato) plant, 
machine shop, cigar factory, glass factory, 
boiler factory, glove factory, metal products 
plant, creamery, dairy. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 8, Leading 


firms: Paper Mill, Lippincott Glass Factory. 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at about $4,000,000. 

Special Information; Factory town as well as 
agricultural community. Best farming land in 
State surrounds Alexandria. 


Residential Features: Most own their own 
homes. No slum district. Houses in better 
section worth from $5,000 to $10,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: Pretty well concen- 
trated within four blocks square. Our busi- 
ness houses, like in most small towns, are on 
three streets, not over four blocks either way. 


Harrison, Washington and Church are the main ~ 


We have a few small gro- 
districts. 


business streets, 
ceries in the outlying 


Trading Area: WHxtends about 10 miles east, 
west, north, south. Our city caters largely to 
the farm trade, although there are six good 
factories now running. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; commercial automobile agencies, 2; 
automobile accessories, 5; bakers, 2; cigar stores 
and stands (including hotels), 7; confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 3; dressmakers, 4; 
druggists, 8; dry goods, 2; department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 2; 
grocers, 25 (chain, 2); hardware, 2; jewelry, 1; 
meat markets, 3; men’s furnishings, 3; men’s 
clothing, 3; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 2; op- 
ticians, 2; photographers, 2; radio supplies, Ls 


restaurants (including hotels), 3; shoes, 3; 
sporting goods, 1; stationers, 1; women’s ap- 
parel, 2. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
55 degrees, average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 90; most pleasant months, June, 


Sept., Oct., Nov.; doctors (medical, 6); (den- 
tists, 3); street car service; gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 975; electric current, alter- 
nating; number of wired houses, 900; water, 
hard; automobile registrations, 2,000. 
ANDERSON, IND. 
(Madison County) 
1920 Population, 29,767 (1925 estimate, 35,- 
720). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 40,000. 
Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 3%; Foreign 
Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 30%; English 


Reading, 90%; Families, 6,800. 


Schools: Public Grade, 11;°High, 1; ‘Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 7,700. 


Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 8; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 23. 

Banks; National, 1; State and Trust, 5; Total 
Resources $8,454,466.80; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $6,500,000. @ 

Theatres: Legitimate, none; Moving Pictures, 
3; Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 2. Total number of seats, 17,000, 


Location: In central part. of Indiana. Served 
by The Big Four, Pennsylvania, Central Indiana 
Railway, and Indiana Union Traction Company. 
Excellent bus service in all directions from city. 


To nearest large city by railroad, 1 hour; by 
trolley, 1144 hours; by auto, 14 hours. 
Principal Industries: Automobile generators 


and starters, Klaxon auto horns, playground 
equipment, corrugated boxes and shipping car- 
tons, nails, wire, files, auto wheels, oil engines, 


lodge regalia, house dresses and aprons, bottle 
blowing machines, pumps, auto tires, automo- 
bile governors, asphalt rectifing, bed and auto 


springs, wire fence, floor tiles, machine knives, 


shovels, wire wheels for children’s vehicles, 
silicate of soda. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 110. Leading 


Sefton Mfg. Co., 
& Wire, Nicholson File Co., 
Hill Pump Co., Philadelphia Quartz Co., Hill 
Standard Co., American Playground Device, 
Beaver Board Mfg. Co., Pierce Governor Co., 
Forse Mfg. Co., American Shovel Works, Fame 
Canning Co., Reynolds Gas Register Co., and 


firms: Remy Electric Co., 


American Steel 


Vuleanite Roofing Co., Ind. Ice & Dairy Oo., 
Anderson Knife & Bar Works, Hughes-Carry 
Packing Co., Anderson Engine Co., Layelle 


Foundry (2 plants), Mid-West Box Co. 


Special Information: County Seat of Madison 
County. Location of the city with its excellent 
transportation facilities makes it an ideal manu- 
facturing and retail district, It is located in the 
best wheat and corn belt in the United States. 
Large manufacturers of automobile starters, 
wheels, shovels, files, tile and corrugated boxes 
are located in city. 

Residential Features: City has adopted zoning 
system. Mostly one family houses; two limited 
sections devoted to working men. Over 70 per 
cent of the people own their own home. Manu- 
facturing is restricted to zones. 


Retail Shopping Section; Extends from Public 
Square (which form part of business section) 
for 5 squares north and 7 squares south on 
Meridian and Main streets, which are parallel 
streets, Also 4 blocks on Butrel Ave. and 6 
blocks on Jackson street. There are 5 out- 
lying retail business sections, with the usual 
line of retail stores, 


Trading Area: Hxtends about 16 miles in all 
directions of the city. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 25 
fruits, 2; miscellaneous iines—tobacco, 1; con- 
fectionery, 3. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial auto. agencies, 2; auto- 
mobile accessories, 17; automobile tire agencies, 
9; bakers, 9; *cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 26; confectioners (ineluding hotel 
stands), 10; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 8; 
druggists, 20 (chain, 2); dry goods, 6; depart- 
ment stores, 4; electrical supplies, 10; florists, 
8; fruits, 5; furniture, 12; garages (public), 21; 
grocers, 124 (chain, 7); hardware, 7; jewelry, 6; 
meat markets, 17 (chain, 2); men’s furnish- 


ings, 1; men’s clothing, 9; merchant tailors, 7, 


miilliners, 9; opticians, 5; photographers, 4; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 


(including 
sta- 


4; radio supplies, 4; restaurants 
hotels), 23; shoes, 12; sporting goods, 4; 
tioners, 2; women’s. apparel, 8. 

*Not strictly cigar stores. About 170 places 
selling cigars and tobacco. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 57 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve month, 108; most pleasant months— 
April, May, June, September, October, Novem- 
ber; doctors (medical, 43); (dentists, 19); 
(osteopaths, 2); number of wired houses, T,- 
500; street car service; gas, natural; electric 
current, alternating; water, hard. 


ATTICA, IND. 


(Fountain County) 
1920 Population, 3,392. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 5,100. 
Native Whites, 98%; Foreign Born, 2%; In- 


dustrial Workers, 18%; English Reading, 98%; 
Families, 924. 


Schools; 3. Number of Pupils, 905. 
Churches: §&. 
Banks: 2. Total Resources, $2,200,000. 


Theatres: 3. 


Location; On Wabash River 14 miles north- 
east of Covington. On Wabash R, R., C. B. & 
T. H., and C. A. & §. R.Rs. 


Total number of seats, 1,000. 


Principal Industries: Wagons and carriages, 
cigars, sheet metal, car couplers and metal 
paints. 


Residential Features: All one family houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: [Five blocks in heart 
of city. 


Trading of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 2; commercial auto, agencies, 3; auto- 
mobile accessories, 2; automobile tire agencies, 
3; bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands (includ- 


ing hotels), 2; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 2; dressmakers, 2; druggists, 4; dry 


goods, 2; electrical supplies, 1; florists, 2; 
fruits, 2; furniture, 1; garages (public), 7; gro- 
cers, 10; hardware, 3; jewelry, 2; meat mar- 
kets, 3; men’s furnishings, 2; men’s clothing, 
2: merchant tailors, 1; milliners, 2; opticians, 
1; photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 1; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 5; shoes, 2; sporting 
goods, 1; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 2. 


AUBURN, IND. 


(De Kalb County) 


1920 Population, 4,650. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 12,000. 

Native Whites, 98%; Foreign Born, 2%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 40%; English Reading, 98%; 
Families, 1,295. 

Schools: 5; Number of Pupils, 950. 

Churches: 15. 

Banks: 3; Total Resources, 

Theatres: 2; Total number of seats, 800. 


Location: On B. & O. R. R. and branch of 
N. Y. Central R. R., Pennsylvania, P. ©. C. 
& St. L. Line, Indiana Service Corporation 
Traction Line. 

Principal Industries: Automobiles, tires, furi- 
ture, automobile heaters, foundry and metal 
works. ‘ 


Manufacturing Establishments: Home of Au- 
burn Automobile Co., Auburn Rubber Co., De 
Kalb Furniture Co., Gladiator Mfg. Co. 


Residential Features: All one-family houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: A few blocks around 
Court House Square. 


Trading Area: South, 7 miles; north, 10 miles; 
east, 16 miles; west, 10 miles. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial auto. agencies, 1; automo- 
bile accessories, 3; automobile tire agencies, 15; 
bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 5; confectioners (ineluding hotel 
stands), 5; dressmakers, 2; druggists, 3; dry 
goods, 2; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 
1; furniture, 2; garages (public), 5; grocers, 17; 
hardware, 2; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 4; 
,men’s furnishings, 7; men’s clothing, 7; mer- 
chant tailors, 1; milliners, 2; opticians, 2; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 10; 
restaurants (including hotels), 4; shoes, 8; sta- 
tioners, 1; women’s apparel, 4. 


BEDFORD, IND. 


(Lawrence County) 


1920 Population, 9,076. (1926 est., 

City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. 

Native Whites, 8914%; Negroes, 44%; Foreign 
Born, 10%; Industrial Workers, 50%; English 
Reading, 98%; Families, 3,500. 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 3,150. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, Ly 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 5, ; 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$5,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits Total, 
$748,000. ; 


$3,876,000. 


15,000.) 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), High School, 
1,200. Total number of seats: Old Gym, 2,000; 
New Gym, 5,000. 


Location: On ©. I. & L. (Monon Route), B. & 
0., and the Chicago, Milwaukee and St, Paul. 
80 miles north of Louisville, 175 south of Chi- 
eago, 125 west of Cincinnati, Ohio, Good freight 
shipments. ; ; 


Principal Industries: Quarrying and milling of 
stone. Railroad shop for C., M., St. P. Foun- 
dry where machinery for stone mills and quar- 
ries is made. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 22 stone mills, 
19 of which are in the 40 million dollar merger. 
Three remaining independent. 


Special Information: Within the past two 
years the people financed a $250,000 hotel, built 
an $80,000 gymnasium, gave $5,000 to a play- 
ground association, and $25,000 for Y. M. ©. A. 
camp and $5,000 to Salvation Army. 


Residential Features: A few apartment 
houses, 3 to 5 families, but mostly single homes, 
20 miles of brick and cement roads and streets 
leading to and through the city. 


Retail Shopping Section: The Square and 15th, 
16th (east and west), and I and J Sts. (north 
and south); 50 grocery stores s¢attered in all 
streets, 2 wholesale grocery, 2 exclusive ladies’ 
furnishings, cleaners, 4 bakeries, 5 retail furni- 


ture, 4 hardware, 5 retail clothing,-6 drug 
stores. 


Trading Area: About 20 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto. agencies,+3; auto- 
mobile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands includ- 
ing hotels), 15; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 5; dressmakers, 2; druggists, 7; dry 
goods, 3; fruits, 2; furniture, 5; garages (pub- 
lic), 7; grocers, 50; hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; 
meat markets, 6; men’s furnishings, 2; men’s 
clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 4; 
opticians, 2; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 2; restaurants (including hotels). 5; 
shoes, 4; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 3; wo- 
men’s apparel, 4, : 


BICKNELL, IND. 


(Knox County) 
1920 Population, 7,635. 4 
City and Suburban Estimate, 28,000. 


Native Whites, 85%; Negroes, none; 
Born, 15%; Industrial Workers, 22%; 
Reading, 95%; Families, 6,035. 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Number of 
Pupils, 2,100. F 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 8, 

Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Resources, 
$1,087,170.40; Savings Bank Deposits Total 
$64,771.54, A 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Vaudeville, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete), 1. Total 
number of seats, 2,300. 


Foreign 
English 


Location: Pennsylvania Line, Indianapolis and 
Vincennes division. Good bus service to other 
towns and truck train service from Vincennes, 
a distance of 15 miles, and the closest point to 
the B. & O. and ©. & ®, I. railroads. 


Principal Industries: 
ing and farming. 


Coal mining, fruit grow- 


Special Information: Bicknell is the center 
of the coal field in Indiana. There are thou- 
sands of acres of good coal here that will take 
150 years (government engineer’s estimate) to 
exhaust, allowing for an output of twice what 
it has been. 


Residential Features: Practically all the 
homes in Bicknell are new homes. The 1910 
population was 2,794. Practically all homes are 
owned by the families which occupy them. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from First 
Street on both sides of Main Street, A few 
business houses in the first blocks, either direc- 
tion, of First, Second and Third Streets. In 
every section there is a neighborhood grocery. 


Trading Area; Sandborn, north 15 miles; 
Oaktown, west 14 miles; Bruceville, south 8 
miles. These are all good little towns and many 
people from those communities do their shopping - 
in Bicknell. : 


Wholesale Houses: 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger’ automobile agen- 
cies, 5; commercial automobile agencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 6; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 20; bakers, 4; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 1; druggists, 6; dry goods, 6; de-— 
partment stores, 1; electrical supplies, 4; flor- 
ists, 1; furniture, 5; garages (public), 5; 
grocers, 35; hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; meat mar- 
kets, 3; men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 
5; milliners, 3; opticians, 2; photographers, 1; _ 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), — 
2; radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including h 
tels), 8; shoes, 8; sporting goods, 2; women 
apparel, 3. | ‘ ‘ed. 5 eeu tw : 


Groceries, 1; meats, 1. 
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INDIANA (Cont’d) 


BLOOMINGTON, IND. 
(Monroe County) 


1920 Population, 11,595 (1925 est., 18,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000, 

Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 3%; Foreign 
Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 95%; English 
Reading, 93%; Families, 5,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Indiana University seat 4,000 stu- 


“dents; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 4,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$7,181,411; Savings Bank Deposits Total, 
$3,000,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 3; Moving Pictures, 2; 


Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc), 
4. Total number of seats, 11,000. 


Location: On Monon and _ Illinois 
Splendid bus service to Indianapolis, 


Principal Industries: Furniture, 
ing, stone milling and quarrying. 
road shop, contracting, plate glass, 
Dasket company, and stucco plant. 

Manufacturing Establishments: Shower’s Fur- 
niture. Leading firms: Nurrie Mirror and Plate 
Co., Basket Factory, Field Glove Company. 

Special Information: Bloomington is widely 
known as being located in the limestone belt; 
for containing large furniture factory, and for 
Indiana University, which is situated here, 
Indiana University new stadium seats 22,000 
people. - 

Residential Features: Factory workers and 
families live mostly west of Monon Railroad, in 
city. Has number of fine residential houses; 
University in east end of town. 

Retail Shopping Section: The Public Square 
extends from Fourth Street south to Seventh 
Street north, from Morton Street west to Wash- 
ington Street east, A total of about nine square 
blocks. The usual grocery stores and bakeries 
are to be seen spread over the city. 

Trading Area: Extends over an area from 
approximately five miles around the business 
center. : 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial automobile agencies, 14; 
automobile accessories, 15; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 18; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 10; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 12; delicatessen, 6; dressmakers, 9; 
druggists, 6; dry goods, 7; department Stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 1; fruits, 2; 
furniture, 5; garages (public), 9; grocers, 25; 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 10; 
men’s furnishings, 7; men’s clothing, 7; mer- 
chant tailors, 7; milliners, 6; opticians, 4; pho- 
tographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous mus- 
ical instruments), 4; radio supplies, 4; restaur- 
ants (including hotels), 15; shoes, 7; sporting 
goods, 3; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 7. 


BLUFFTON, IND. 
(Wells County) 


1920 Population, 5,391 (1926 est., 6,716). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 20,509. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: 
Assian (pop. 850); Liberty Center (350); Pomto 
(350). 

Native Whites, all; Foreign Born, 200; in- 
dustrial Workers, 1,850; English Reading, 95%; 
Families, 5,264. 


Central, 


manufactur- 
Monon rail- 
glove and 


Schools; Public Grade, 4; Numter of Pupils, 
1,075. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Methodist, 3; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Reformed, 1; 


‘Nazarene, 1; Chureh of Christ, 1. 
Banks; State, 2; Total Resources (all banks), 
$3,500,000; Savings Bank Deposit:, 350,000. 
_ Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2. 
otal number of seats, 1,500. 
Location: On the Wabash River, 
south of Ft.. Wayne, on the T. St. L. 
L. E. & W., and three electric lines. 
Principal Industries: Two piano factories, Red 
Cross Mfg. Co., Patton McCray Co., Grimes 
Foundry, stone quarries, planing mills, tile mill, 
Manufacturing Establishments: H. ©. Bay 
Piano Co., making upright and grand pianos; 
Red Cross Mfg. Co., making pumps, windmills, 
fruit presses, and all sorts of castings; Patton 
“McCray, making beds; Grimes Foundry, making 
all kinds of eastings and foundry work; planing 
‘mills, making all kinds of hardwood flooring, 
ete.; B. K, Settergren Co., grand pianos. 
Special Information: The city of Bluffton lo- 
cated on 2 railroads and 38 electric lines, with 
good shipping facilities in all directions, making 
t good outlet for all farm produce as well as 
Manufactured goods. There are more tractors on 
the farms of Wells Co. than any adjoining 
Ounty, all farmers riding in automobiles, and 
there is a general run of prosperity, 


_ Residential Features: Mostly all one-family 
and two-family houses, Beautiful residence sec- 
tion and nearly all homes owned. 


_ Retail Shopping Section: Three blocks on 
Market Street, 4 blocks on Main, and 1 block 
on Washington, 2 blocks on Johnson Street, with 
> outlying business section in the west, and 
usual neighborhood stores, 

ing Area: 15 miles west, 15 miles south, 
liles east, 10 miles north, and perhaps fur- 
on the south and west on account of the 
¢a coming in every hour. 


25 miles 
& W., 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 13; commercial automobile agencies, 4; 
automobile accessories, 17; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 18; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 8; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 3; druggists, 7; dry goods, 4; de- 
partment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 
2; furniture, 3; garages (public), 6; grocers, 
14; hardware, 2; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 
5; men’s furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 4; 
merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 4; opticians, 2; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous in- 
struments), 2; radio supplies, 1; restaurants 
vincludingy hotels), 7; shoes, 7; stationers, 1; 
women’s apparel, 5. 


BRAZIL, IND. 


(Clay County) 
1920 Population, 9,293. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 14,963. 


Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 8%; 
Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 35%; 
Reading, 92%; Families, 2,400. 


Foreign 
English 


Schools: Public Grade, 16; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 
3,360, 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 


Methodist, 8; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 4. 

Banks: National, 3; State, 2. Total Re- 
sources, $7,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits To- 
tal, $3,000,000, 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 1. Total number of seats, 4,600. 


Location; On National Old Trails Highway, 
15 miles east of Terre Haute. P, R.R., Central 
Indiana R.R., C. I. & W. Ry., and T. H. I. 
& Eastern Traction Co. Bus service to all 
parts of county. 


Principal Industries: Clay, iron, furniture, 
machine shops, and coal mines. One of the 
largest clay-manufacturing centers of the U. S. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 19. Leading 
firms: Brazil Olay Co., Clay Products Co., 
Brazil Hollow Brick & Tile Co., American 
Sewer Pipe Co., Chicago Sewer Pipe Co., Lyon 
Fire Proofing Co., Hydraulic Pressed Brick Cae 
Stout Furniture Factory. 

Special Information: 
ity. 

Residential Features: Mostly one- and two- 
family houses and a few apartment houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends all along 
National Avenue, which is part of the Old Trails 
Highway through Brazil. 


Trading Area: 15 miles east, 20 north, 30 
south and 7 miles west. 


Wholesale Houses: Meats, ‘1; fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial automobile agencies, 3; au- 
tomobile accessories, 8; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 10; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 12; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 5; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 12; 
druggists, 6; dry goods, 8; department stores, 
3; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 2; fruits, 12; 
furniture, 5; garages (public), 6; grocers, 48; 


Good farming commun- 


hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 225 
men’s furnishings, 9; men’s clothing, 9; mer- 
chant tailors, 4; milliners, 5; opticians, 1; pho- 


tographers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 2; radio supplies, 3; restaurants 
(including hotels), 5; shoes, 5; sporting goods, 
1; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 3. 


CLINTON, IND. 


(Vermilion County) 
1920 Population, 10,962, 
City and Suburban Estimate, 18,000. 


Native Whites, 69%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 380%; Industrial Workers, 65%; English 
Reading, 90%; Families, 2,500 in city, 4,500 
eity and suburban. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1, Number of Pupils, 
2,750. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Methodist, 1; Presby- 


terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 4, 


Banks: National, 1; State, 3. Total Re- 
sources, $3,500,000; Savings Bank Deposits To- 
tal, about $500,000 now, normally about $650,- 
000 to $700,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3. Total number 
of seats, 1,700. 
Location: On west bank of Wabash River, 


163 miles south of Chicago, 16 miles north of 
Terre Haute. Served by C. & BE. I, Railroad 
and Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Wastern Trac- 
tion Co. Motor bus service to all surrounding 
towns and cities. To nearest large city, by 
railroad, 35 minutes; by trolley, 1 hour; by 
auto, 40 minutes, 
Principal Industries: 


Coal mining, farming, 
Overall factory, 


small cement plants, bottling 


works, powder plant, planing mills, elevators, 
ice plants, dress factory. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 16. Leading 


firms: Lewin Overall Factory, U. 8. Powder Co., 
Chesterfield Creamery & Bottling Works, Wil- 
kinson Lumber Co., Planing Mills. 


Special Information: Largest city between 
Terre Haute, Ind., and Danville, Ill., north and 
south; and between Brazil, Ind., and Paris, Ill., 
east and west (excluding Terre Haute); nor- 
mally the home of more than 5,000 coal miners, 
with average annual payroll of $600,000 per 
month; has largest swimming pool. 


~ 
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_ Savings Bank Deposits Total, $1,000,000. 


Residential Features: Houses practically all 
one- and two-family homes. No tenements, ex- 
cept very few in foreign section; large percent- 
age of people are home owners. Several fine 
residential districts, which have homes avyerag- 
ing $15,000 to $25,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: Two main retail 
sections: Main Street section and Ninth Street 
section. Main Street section has three blocks 
on Main Street, with two side streets from east 
side of Main, Ninth Street section has six 
blocks on Ninth Street. This section composed 
mostly of foreigners, with few American stores 
on it. Several outlying small sections, mostly 
all groceries and meat markets. 


Trading Area: About 15 miles north, east and 
west, and about 10 miles south. Some trade 
secured as far as 25 miles in most all direc- 
tions. 


Wholesale Houses. Groceries, 2; 
fruits, 1; Miscellaneous lines, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto. agencies, 4; auto- 
mobile accessories, 7; automobile tire agencies, 
12; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 20; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 15; dressmakers, 4; druggists, 5 (chain, 


meats, 3; 


1); dry goods, 3; department stores, 7; elec- 
trical supplies, 38; florists, 1; furniture, 6; 
grocers, 21 (chain, 2); hardware, 4; jewelry, 


4; meat markets, 12; men’s furnishings, 8: men’s 
clothing, 8; merchant tailors, 6; milliners, 5; 
opticians, 2; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 5; radio sup- 
plies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 7; shoes, 
14; shporting goods, 2; stationers, 1; women’s 
apparel, 5, 

Miscellaneous Data; Average temperature, 60 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 100; most pleasant months, 
May, June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 12), 
(dentists, 4); number of wired houses, about 
2,000; electric current, alternating; water, hard. 


COLUMBIA CITY, IND. 


(Whitley County) 
1920 Population, 3,499. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 


Native Whites, 98%: Foreign Born, 2%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 15%; English Reading, 98%; 
Families, 1,060. 


Schools: 3. Number of Pupils, 1,060. 

Churches: 10. 

Banks: 4; Total Resources, $3,750,000. 

Theatres: 1; Total number of seats, 750, 

Location: 20 miles west of Fort Wayne on 
Penn, R.R. and Vandalia R.R. To nearest 


large city by railroad, 1 hour; by auto, 1 hour. 


Principal Industries: Lumber, woolen mill, 
foundry, overalls, table sauce factory. 
Residential Features: Mostly one family 


frame houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: 
half block each direction, 


Trading Area: 10 miles south, 10 miles east, 
15 miles north and 10 miles west. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 12; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 11; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 2; dressmakers, 5; druggists, 4; dry 
goods, 2; department stores, 3; electrical sup- 
plies, 2; florists, 2; furniture, 3; garages (pub- 
lic), 8; grocers, 12; (chain, 2); hardware, 4; 
jewelry, 2; meat markets, 4; men’s furnishings, 
3; men’s clothing, 3; merchant tailors, 2; mill- 
iners, 2; opticians, 1; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 3; 
radio supplies, 7; restaurants (including hotels), 
4; shoes, 8; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 1; 
women’s apparel, 2. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 57 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 90; most pleasant months, May, 
June, September, October. Doctors (medical, 8); 
(dentists, 6); (osteopaths, 2); number of wired 
houses, 700; electric current, alternating; 
water, hard, 


COLUMBUS, IND. 


(Bartholomew County) 
1920 Population, 8,990. 


Around Square and 


City and Suburban Estimate, 12,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Edinburg, (pop. 1,500); Hope, (1,100); North 


Vernon, (1,500); Elizabeth Town, (500). 
Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 


Born, 3%; Industrial Workers, 25%; English 
Reading, 95%. 
Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Hpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous; Lutheran, 2; 
Christian, 2. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Private, 1; 
Total 
Deposits (all banks) $4,000,000; Total Resources 


(all banks) $5,000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 


City Hall, Gymnasium, High School Armory. 
Total number of seats, 7,000. 
Location: Pennsylvania, N. Y. Central, In- 


terstate Traction, excellent bus service to south- 
ern Indiana points, 

Principal Industries: 
farming. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 20, Leading 
firms: W. W. Mooney & Son, tannery; Reeves 
Pulley Co., Reliance Mfg. Co., Orinoco Furni- 
ture Co,, Lincoln Chair Co., Columbus Handle & 


Manufacturing and 


ro 


Tool Co., Hawcreek Leather Co., Liewellen Mfg. 
Co., Columbus Packing Co., Cummins Engine 
Works, Cotton Harvester Co. 


Special Information: Located in center of fine 
farming land, 

Residential Features: A city of homes. 
paved. streets and alleys. 


Retail Shopping Section: Centralized on 
Franklin, Washington and Jackson Sts. 


Trading Area; 25-mile radius from Columbus. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; Ineats, 1; 
fruits, 1; Miscellaneous lines—candy and _ to- 
bacco, 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products:, Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; automobile accessories, 10; automobile 
tire agencies, 12; bakers, 5; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 6; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 10; delicatessen, 2; dress- 
makers, 2; druggists, 7; dry goods, 5; depart- 


Many 


ment stores, 3; electrical, 4; florists, 3; fur- 
niture, 5; garages (public), 10; grocers, 52; 
hardware, 5; jewelry, 6; meat markets, 10; 
men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 6; mil- 


liners, 4; opticians, 6; photographers, 3; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; 
radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 28; shoes, 5; sporting goods, 1: station- 
ers, 2; women’s apparel, 4, 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 20); 
(dentists, 6); (osteopaths, 2); street car serv- 
ice; gas, artificial; number of meters, 2,500; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 2,500; number of automobile registra- 
tions, 5,000 for Bartholomew county; water, 
soft. 


CONNERSVILLE, IND. 


(Fayette County) 


1920 Population, 9,901 (1925, estimate, 18,- 
490). 


Negroes, 5%; Foreign Born, 1%. 


Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1. 
Churches: Baptist, 2, 1 white, 1 colored; 


Christian, 1; Christian Science, 1; Methodist, 3 
white, 2 colored; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Cath- 


olic, 1; ‘Miscellaneous, Seven Day Adventist, 
Nazarene. 
Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Savings Bank 


Deposits, Fayette Bank & Trust Co. 
Theatres; Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3, 


Location: ©. I. & W., Big 4, Nickel Plate. 
I. and ©. Traction Line. Newcastle-Conners- 
ville Bus Line, Richmond-Connersville Bus Line, 


Brookville-Connersville Bus Line. To nearest 
large city by railroad, 2 hours; by auto, 1% 
hours, 

Principal Industries: Automobiles, furniture, 
printing, auto tops, auto bodies, automobile 
lamps, blowers, vacuum cleaners, 

Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses. Sections of city devoted mostly 
to homes of factory men. Few apartment 


houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from 3rd 
Street to 9th Street on Central Avenue. Cross 
streets for two blocks, including 4th to 9th 
Streets, inclusive. There are a number of 
groceries and three drug stores out in the resi- 
dential district. 


Trading Area: Bxtends about 18 miles west, 
south, north and east. Interurban and bus 
Services is the means of transportation aside 
from trains and private automobiles, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; 
fruits, 2; 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 19; automobile accessories, 2; automobile 
tire agencies, 3; bakers, 3; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 7; confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 6; delicatessen, 1; dress- 
makers, 7; dry goods, 4; department stores, 3; 
drug stores, 9; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2; 
fruits, 3; furniture, 3; grocers, 30 (chain, 3); 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 10 
(chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 4; merchant tail- 
ors, 3; milliners, 9; opticians, 3; photographers, 


meats, 1; 


3; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), +; radio supplies, 4; restaurants (in- 
eluding hotels), 10; shoes, 4; women’s ap- 
parel, 2, 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 57 
degrees; average number of rainy days ‘per 


twelve months, 90; most pleasant months— 
June, July, August, September; doctors (medi- 
cal, 12); (dentists, 5); (osteopaths, 2); num- 
ber of wired houses, 4,000; gas, artificial; elec- 
trie current, alternating; water, hard. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


(Montgomery County) 


1920 Population, 10,139. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 11,500. 


Native Whites, 96.1%; Negroes, 2.6%; For- 
eign Born, 1.3%; Industrial Workers, 25%; 
English Reading, 98%; Families, 2,856. 

Schools: 5; Number of Pupils, 2,735. 

Churches: 11, 

Banks: 5; Total Resources, $5,100,000. 

Theatres: 38. Total number of seats, 2,850. 

Location: On C..0. C.° & St. I. RB. R., 


Vandalia R. R., 6. T, & L. R. R., and T. HiT. 
& EH. Traction lines, To nearest large city, by 
railroad, 144 hours; by trolley, 1%4 hours; by 
auto, 2 hours. 


Principal Industries: Matches, wire nails, wire 


fencing, roofing, furniture, fencing, paving 
fbricks and ‘caskets, automobile (accessories, 
printing. 


- Continued on page 72 


INDIANA (Cont'd) - 


Crawfordsville (cont’d) 


Residential Features: A few apartments. 


Mostly one family houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: About five blocks. 


Trading Area: About 18 miles radius. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 4; automobile tire agencies, 4; 
bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 9; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
8; dressmakers, 12; druggists, 7; dry goods, 4; 
department stores, 2; electrical supplies, 3; 
florists, 2; fruits, 3; furniture, 4; furriers, 1; 
garages (public), 12; grocers, 49 (chain, 5); 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 17 
(chain, 6); men’s furnishings, 7; men’s cloth- 
ing, 8; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 4; op- 
ticians, 4; photographers, 8; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 8; radio sup- 
plies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 8; 
shoes, 4; sporting goods, 1; women’s apparel, 5. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 60 
of rainy days 


degrees; average number per 
twelve months, 90; most pleasant months—May, 
June, September, October; doctors (medical, 
20); (dentists, 12); (osteopaths, 2); number 
of wired houses, 3,000; street car service; 
gas, artificial; electric current, alternating; 
water, hard. 


see SE 


DECATUR, IND. 


(Adams County) 
1920 Population, 4,762 (1925 estimate, 6,000) . 


City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Berne, Geneva, Monroe. 


Native Whites, 97%; 
dustrial Workers, 25%; 
99%; Families, 1,200. 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Grade and 1 H. §.; Number of Pupils, 1,450. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Methodist, 1; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, ¢. 


Banks: 1; State, and 1 Trust Co. 
Total resources, Savings Bank 
Deposits Total, $2,492,625.73, Capital Surplus, 
and Undivided Profits (all banks) $3,000,000; 
Total Deposits (all banks), $3,115,000; Total 
Bank Clearings (12 months) ,$8,112,640. 


(Miscellaneous 
Total 


Foreign Born, 3%; In- 
English Reading, 90 to 


National, 
$3,115, 677.46; 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 2 in High Schools. 
number of seats, 3,000. 


Location: Six miles from the Ohio State line. 
8 main railroads. Clover leaf division of the 
Nickel Plate. The Erie and G. R. and I. divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania. One Interurban line 
to Ft, Wayne, Ind., 22 miles north. To nearest 
large city, by railroad, 45 minutes, by auto 45 
minutes. 


G. E. Motors, castings, 
beet sugar, tile, hoops, headings and barrel 
staves, harness, butter making, ladders and 
woodwork, egg case fillers, gloves, cement prod- 
ucts, handles for tools, cigars, etc. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 25. Leading 
Firms: General Electric Co., Decatur Casting 
Co., Cloverleaf Creameries, Holland St. Louis 
Sugar Co., La Fountain Handle Co., Indiana 
Board & Filler Co., Briek-Tyndall Tile Co., 
Waring Glove Co., Decatur Cooperage Co. 

Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $9,000,000. 

Special Information: 1,400 people employed by 
°5 manufacturers. Total weekly payroll, $25,000 
to $27,000. Annual 
000,000 to $1,250,000. Located in the heart 
of one of the best agriculture districts in the 
state. The home of the only beet sugar factory 
in Indiana, Splendid community spirit shown. 
Country club and golf course. 

Residential Features: From 75 to 90% home 
owners. All streets in city are bricked. Several 
hundred ornamental street lights. Good homes 
throughout the city. Net assessed value of 
property for taxation, $7,000,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: 5 blocks on Second 
St., 4 blocks on Monroe St., 8 blocks on First 
St., 2 blocks on Madison St. Fine retail stores 
scattered over city but majority are within 1 to 
4 blocks of Court House, which is located at 
corner of Second and Madison Sts. 

Trading Area: 12 miles north, 18 miles south 
14 miles west and 6 to 12 miles east. In other 


Principal Industries: 


words, territory included in Adams County, De- 
ceatur being the county seat. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 
fruits, 1; hardware, 1; miscellaneous lines, 14. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 


cies, 14; commercial auto agencies, 3; bakers, 
2- confectioners (including hotel stands), 4; 
dressmakers, private; druggists, 4; dry goods, 


8; florists, 2; garages (public), 6; grocers, 18 
(chain, 2); hardware, 8; jewelry, 3; meat mar- 
kets, 5; men’s furnishings, men’s clothing, 4; 
photographers, 2; furniture stores, 8; radio sup- 
plies, 6; restaurants, 8; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 
8; women’s apparel, AS 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature 50.3 
degrees. Average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 90; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 11); (den- 


tists, 6); (chiropractors, 83); gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 700; electric current, alter- 
nating; number of wired houses, 1,100; water, 
hard; number of automobile registrations, 


4,000, for Adams county. 


) 
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payroll estimated from $1,-° 
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EDINBURG, IND. 


(Johnson County) 


1920 Population, 2,376 (1926 est. 2,500). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 3,000. 


Native Whites, 99%; Foreign Born, 1%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 10%; English Reading, 99%; 
Families, 601. : 


Schools: 3. Number of Pupils, 700. 

Churches: 5. 

Banks: 2: Total Resources (all banks), 
$2,875,000, 

Theatres: 3. Total number of seats, 2,450. 

Location; 30 miles south of Indianapolis 


on P. C. C. & St. Louis R.R. and L. C. & S. 
Traction. 


Principal Industries: 
and canning, flour, furniture, 
wagons. 

Special Information: Edinburg becoming 
famous for summer resorts and camps, There 
are eight camps situated around Hdinburg and 
they bring thousands of people to the town 
every summer, 

Residential Features: 


Retail Shopping Section: 
heart of city. 


Trading Area: 15 miles radius. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 2; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 7; automobile tire agencies, 
7; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 5; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 2; dressmakers, 3; druggists, 3} dry 
goods, 3; electrical supplies, 2 florists; 1; 
fruits, 1; furniture, 2; garages (public), 6; 
grocers, 12; hardware, 4; jewelry, .2; meat 
markets, 4; men’s furnishings, 3; men’s cloth- 
ing, 3; milliners, 2; opticians, 1; photographers, 
1: nianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 1; radio supplies, 3; restaurants (inelud- 
ing hotels), 4; shoes, 2; sporting goods, 1; 
stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 4. 


ELKHART, IND. 


(Elkhart County) 


1920 Population, 24,277. 1925 U. S. Census 
Bureau estimate, 27,104. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 60,000. 

Native Whites, 24,159; Negroes, 102; Foreign 
Born, 2,060; Industrial Workers, 70%; English 
Reading, 97%; Families, 6,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 11; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 6,300. 


Veneer, lumber, starch 
shirts, coaster 


All one family houses. 
Several blocks in 


‘ 


Churches; Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 5; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
Janeous, 24. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 3; Savings Bank De- 
posits Total, $9,500,000; Capital, Surplus, 
and Undivided Profits (all banks), $1,066, - 


138; Total Deposits (all banks), $10,239,911. ; 
Total Resources (all banks), $11,725,392. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
2. Total number of seats, 5,300. 


Location: Four miles from Indiana-Michigan 
State line, Northern Indiana on New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, 101 miles east of Chicago. Hlk- 
hart & Western branch forming belt line, All 
passenger trains stop at Elkhart. Big Four 
Route crossing all trunk lines between Lake 


Michigan and Ohio River. Excellent bus and 
interurban service. To nearest large city 
(South Bend), by railroad, 40 minutes; by 


trolley, 45 minutes; by auto, 35 minutes. 

Principal Industries: Band instruments, baby 
carriages, paper, automobiles, New York Central 
shops, machine shops, aluminum ware, bridge 
and iron works, radio and telephone parts, fish- 
ing tackle, automobile parts, tools, scales, ma- 
chinery, etc. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 73. Leading 
firms: G. G. Conn, Ltd., Sidway Mercantile Co., 
American Coating Mills, Buescher Band Instru- 
ment Co., Martin Band Instrument Co., Chicago 
Telephone & Supply Co., Elcar Motor Co., Miles 
Medical Co. ‘Total value of yearly output of 
factories estimated at $30,000,000. 

Special Information: Elkhart manufactures 
85 per cent of all band instruments made in the 
United States. Has large baby earriage factory. 
The N, ¥. C. ‘‘hump’’ classification yards are 
one of the largest in the U. S., $20,000,000 elec- 
tric super-power plant being built ten miles from 
city. Bxcellent shipping facilities and abun- 
dant power and no labor troubles make Hlkbart 
and ideal industrial location. Elkhart’s in- 
dustrial plants give employment to 9,000 per- 
sons. 

Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses. No tenements. Private homes 
predominate. Very fine residential section east 
of city along the St. Joseph River. Homes in 
this section cost from $5,000 to $25,000. Desir- 
able home locations in practically every direc- 
tion, except small part of city in the southwest 
section. 

Retail Shopping Section: Seven blocks on 
Main Street and one block east and west on 
side streets. There are about 60 “neighbor- 
hood’? grocery stores in the city. 

Trading Area: BPxtends about twelve miles in 
all directions, with some business from points 
beyond because of bus and interurban service 
and good roads. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, 1; 
Miscellaneous Lines, tobacco, 1; candy, 1; lum- 
ber, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial auto. agencies, 1; automo- 
pile accessories, 7; automobile tire agencies, 7; 
bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 9; confectioners (including hotel 
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stands), 12; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 21; 
druggists, 12; dry goods, 5; department stores, 
6; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 5; fruits, 9; 
furniture, 7; garages (public), 15; grocers, 96 
(chain, 5); hardware, 5; jewelry, 5; meat mar- 
kets, 8 (chain, 3); men’s furnishings, 5; men’s 
clothing, 8; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 5; 
opticians, 5; photographers, 8; pianos (and mis- 


cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 38; restaurants (including hotels), 26; 
shoes, 7; sporting goods, 5; stationers, 2; 


women’s apparel, 10. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature 57 
degrees, average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 90; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 27); (den- 
tists, 25); (osteopaths, 4); number of wired 
houses, 6,500; gas, artificial; electric current, 
alternating and direct; water, hard; number of 


automobile registrations, 6,690, 


ELWOOD, IND. 


(Madison County) 
1920 Population, 10,790. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 14,500. 


Native Whites, 95 7-10%; Foreign Born, 4 
38-10%: Industrial Workers, 26%; English Read- 
ing, 98%; Families, 2,733. 


Schools: 7. Number of Pupils, 2,210. 


Churches: 12. 

Banks: 4. Capital, Surplus, and Undivided 
(Profits (all banks), $420,000.: Total Deposits 
(all banks), $2,997,000.; Total Resourees (all 


panks), $4,109,442. 
Theatres: 4. Total number of seats, 1,100. 
Location: 50 miles north of Indianapolis on 
Penn. R.R., Lake Erie & Western R.R. 


Principal Industries: Tin plate, glass, kitchen 


cabinets, clay products, candy and cigars. 

Manufacturing Establishments: American 
Sheet and Tinplate Co., Sellers Kitchen 
Cabinet Co., Mac Beth Evans Glass Co., 
Indiana Box Co., Ames Shovel & Tool Co. 

Residential Features: Mostly  one-family 
houses. 

Retail Shopping Section: Ten blocks in center 
of city. 


Trading Area: Confined practically to city 
and farming community. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 1; candy and cigars, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accesories, 10: automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 12; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 4; dressmakers, 7; druggists, dry 
goods, 4; department stores, 3; electrical sup- 
plies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 1; furniture, 3; 
garages (public), 7; grocers, 40; hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 2; meat markets, 21; men’s furnish- 
jngs; 5; men’s clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 2; 


1; . meats, 1; 
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milliners, 4; opticians, 3; photographers, 2; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
3: radio supplies, 1; restaurants (including 


hotels), 4; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 2; station- 
ers, 1; women’s apparel, 4. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 17); 
(dentists, 6); gas, artificial; number of meters, 
1,300; electric current, alternating; number of 
wired houses, 2,800; water, hard. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


(Vanderburg County) 


1920 Population, 85,264. Chamber of Com- 
merce estimate, 1925, 101,032. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 150,000. 

Native Whites, 92.6%: Negroes, 7.4%: For- 
eign Born, 4%; Industrial Workers, 334%; 
English Reading, 97%; Families, 25,000. This 
includes 18,345 in public schools, and 2,880 in 
parochial schools between ages 7 to 17— esti- 
mated 500 in parochial schools under 7 and 
over 17, 


Schools: Public Grade, 17; High, 4; Public, 2; 


Junior High, 1; Parochial, 12. Number of 
Pubils, 16,725. i 
Churches: Baptist, 8; Christian, 3; Christian 


Science, 1; Byangelical, 8; Hpiscopal, 1; Hebrew, 
2; Methodist, 10; Presbyterian, 10; Roman 
Catholic, 9; Miscellaneous, 21; Lutheran, 5. 

Banks: National, 3; State, 10. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 11; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
etc.), 6. 

Location: Southernwestern Indiana on the Ohio 
River, served by ©. & H. I, L, & N., I. C., 


Southern ©. C. CO. & St. L., B. I. & T. HB. 
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nearest larger city, by railroad, 5 hours; by 


automobile, 6 hours. 


Principal Industries: Woodworking plants, fur- 
niture factories, gas engines, buggy works, cigar 
factories, headlights, stove foundries, plows, 
flour mills, brick yards, awnings and tents, 
tools, auto trucks, varnish works, mattress fac- 
tories, potteries, coal. mines, printing establish- 
ments, railroad shops, steam shovel plants, baby 
foods, electric refrigerators. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 319. Leading 
firms, Hercules Corp., Ingeleheart Bros., H. Fen- 
drich Co., Bucyrus Steam Shovel Oo., Globe- 
Bosse-World Furniture Co., Klamer-Goebel Fac- 
tory, Peerless Seat & Tank, Never-Split Seat 
Co., Red Spot Paint Co., Mead-Johnson Co., 
Graham Bros. (Dodge Bros.), Servell Corp., 
General Cigar Co. 

Special Information: Evansville, located on 
the Ohio River, makes it a rate breaking point 
between the North and South, It enjoys through 
freight rates to the North, South, East and 
about 80% of the West. Situated in the heart 
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of the soft coal area, 152 mines are within a 
radius of 50 miles. In the manufacture of fur- 
niture it runs a close second for the largest 
output in the U. S§. 
Large manufacturer of infant foods. 


Residential Features: About 17,000 homes in 
Evansville, over 15,000 of these being one-family 
homes, Parks, playgrounds and _ recreational 
features. Miles and miles of asphalt streets 
constructed every year until streets and outlying 
territory extend to a radius of 50 miles. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from river 
over a territory five blocks in width towards 
north end of city for ten blocks. Additional 
shopping teritory on west side of city along 
principal thoroughfare for eight blocks. Evans- 
ville’s retail business territory extends to a 
radius of 50 miles, 


Trading Area: Manufacturers ship to all parts 
of the world. North, 45 miles; East, 60 miles; 
South, 45 miles; West, 45 miles. : 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 9; meats, 
fruits, 7; hardware, 1; dry goods, 1. ! 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 31; automobile accessories, 23; automobile 
tire agencies, 20; bakers, 20; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 25; druggists, 53° 
(chain 8); dry goods, 18; department stores, 27; 
electrical supplies, 20; florists, 10; fruits, 18: 
furniture, 40; grocers, 351 (chain, 8); hardware, 
4; jewelry, 14; meat markets, 68 (chain, 6); 
men’s furnishings, 10;' men’s clothing, 12; mer- 
chant tailors, 20; milliners, 30; opticians, 5; 
photographers, 12; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 6; radio supplies, 5; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 53 (chain, 2); shoes, 
18; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 6; Women’s 
apparel, 25. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature 57 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 117; most pleasant months, May 
June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors, (medical, 106); 
(dentists, 50); (osteopaths, 6); number of wired 
houses, 14,000; gas, artificial; electric current, 
alternating; water, hard and soft. 
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FORT WAYNE, IND. 


(Allen County) 


1920 Population, 86,549 (1926 est. 110,272). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 1920, 114,303. 
_Native Whites, 90.6%; Negroes, 3.2%; For- 
eign Born, 6.2%; Industrial Workers, 30.2%; 
English Reading, 93%; Families, 31,900. - 
_ Schools: Public Grade, 26; High, 3; Voca- 
tional, 2; Business College, 4; Parochial, 23; 


Lutheran College, 1. Total number hie} 
19,800. ie : er of pupils, 


Churches: Baptist, 9; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Lutheran, 11; Episcopal, 1; 
Hebrew, 3; Methodist, 8; Presbyterian, 5; Ro. 
man Catholic, 10; Miscellaneous, 22. F . 

Banks: National, 3; Trust Co., 7; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $79,955,350.; Savings Bank 
Deposits Total $58,113,647. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 14; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
7. Total number of seats, 17,994. f 

Location: 
ference of St. Mary’s and St. Joe Rivers, form- 
ing the Maumee River. Served by Penna. R.R. 
‘Wabash’ R.R.,G. -R.. .& 1. RR Ne. Once 
St. L, L. E. & W., N. ¥. Central; five electric 
interurban lines; nine auto truck routes. To 
nearest large city by railroad, 314 hours; by auto 
6 hours, 

Principal Industries: Iron and steel, bath 
room fixtures, oil and gasoline pumps, electric | 
motors, supplies and accessories, insulated wire, 


pianos, hosiery, underwear, motor trucks, car 
wheels, soap, washing machines, mining 
machinery, 

Manufacturing Establishments: 268. Leading 


firms: S. F. Bowser & Co., International Har- 
vester Co., General Blectrie Co., Wayne Oil 
Tank & Pump Co., Dudlo Mfg. Co., Wayne Knit- 
ting, Mills, Tokheim Tank & Pump Cc., West- 
ern Gas Construction Co., Brass Foundry Com- 


pany. ‘Total value of yearly output of factories. — 


estimated at $153,426,000 for 1923, ; 
Special Information; City is located within 
a radius of 150 miles from four of the largest 
cities of the U. S. A. and the Great Lakes. Is 
the home of the oil tank ahd pump industry.” 


Has large Lisle and Silk hosiery mills and 


enameled copper wire plant. Fort Wayne has an 
estimated per capita wealth of $1,782. The city 
now has over 28,000 telephones with a com- 
plete automatic system. 

Residential Features: 
family houses. 80.2% of Ft. Wayne’s popula- 
tion are home owners. Nine exclusive re- 
stricted residential districts. Total valuation of 
real estate and: personal property for 1925 is 
over $200,000,000. Residential districts rapidly 
expanding and developing. Considered exception- 
ally staple. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

Retail Shopping Section. Extends from Trans- 
fer Corner for 3 blocks north and 8 blocks south 
on Calhoun St. Harrison and Clinton Streets 
parallel Calhoun and are business streets for 4 
plocks each. East and West business stree 
of 2 or more blocks are Columbia, Main, Berry, — 
Wayne, Washington and Jefferson. Several 


neighborhood sections with usual small shops. a 


Trading Area: Extends about 50 miles | 
West, South, North and Wast. 
‘business is secured from people living at a 
much greater distance ‘because of the excellent 


trolley and auto bus service. The many rail-_ 


roads with their fine interurban local service — 


also assist Fort Wayne as a shopping center. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 9; meats, 7} 
fruits, 8; hardware, 4; dry goods, 6; miscel 
laneous lines, shoes, 1; confectionery, 9; dru 
gists, 1; automobile accessories, 4. — ua 
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Mostly one and two- — 
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There are over 31,000 homes im — 


Intermittent — 
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Large cigar factory. 


In Northeastern Indiana at con- \ 
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INDIANA (Cont'd) 


Number of Retail Outlets for National Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 44; commercial automobile agencies, 14; 
.2uto. accessories, 54; automobile tire agencies, 
25; bakers, 37; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 62 (chain, 3); confectioners (includ- 
ing hotel stands), 365; delicatessen, 17; dress- 
makers, 54; druggists, 75 (chain, 11); dry goods 
28; department stores, 5; electrical supplies, 25; 
florists, 15; fruits, 47; furniture, 22; furriers, 
6; garages (public), 176; grocers, 305 (chain, 
66); hardware, 18; jewelry, 21; meat markets, 
98 (chain, 5); men’s furnishings, 30; men’s 
clothing, 24; merchant tailors, 41; milliners, 23; 
opticians, 17; photographers, 14; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 11; radio 
supplies, 22; restaurants (including hotels), 97; 
Shoes, 35; sporting goods, 10; stationers, 7; 
women’s apparel, 16. | 

Miscellaneous Data; Average temperature, 50.2 
degrees, average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 120; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 160); 
(dentists, 68); (osteopaths, 7); number of wired 
houses, 30,530; gas, artificial; electric current, 
alternating; water, hard and soft. 


FRANKFORT, IND. 


(Clinton County) 


1920 Population, 11,585. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 25,500. 


Native Whites, 98%; Negroes, 1%; 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 9,000; 
Reading, 100%; Families, 5,000. 


Foreign 
English 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 8; Junior 
High, 3. Number of Pupils, 5,000 estimated 
for county. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Hpiscopal, 3; Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 4; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 5. 


Banks: National, 3; State, 6. ji 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
1. Total number of seats, 2,500 theatre; audi- 
torium, 4,000. 


Location: T. St. L. & W. Ry., L. B. & W. 
Ry., Penna. Ry., Vandalia Ry., T. H. Il. & B. 
Traction Co., I. R. & B. L. Traction Co., Gen- 
eral Shop of Nickel Plate Lines. Bus lines to 
Lafayette, Lebanon, Crawfordsville, Jefferson, 
Manson, Darlington. 


Principal Industries: T. St. L. & W. Shops, 
Ingram-Richardson Enamel Plant, McDougall 
Cabinet Factory, Wallace dron Foundries, Na- 
tional Handle Factory, Red Ball Auto Truck 
Factory, Frankfort Machine Works, P. & R. 
Paint Mfg. Oo., Saw Mills, Bast Indiana Brass 
Works, home of Bankable Cigar Co. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Bankable Cigar 
Factory, McDougall Cabinet Co., Ingram-Rich- 
oe Hnamel Works, Red Ball Truck Fac- 
to 


. 


Residential Features: Mostly single homes of 


latest type, few duplex, and apartments. 
Frankfort claims title of “Gem City’; has 
beautiful homes and surroundings. Exclusive 


residential homes valued from $12,000 to $20,- 


Retail Shopping Section: 
House Square, and extends 2 
squares west, 2 squares north, and 3 squares 
south, Also business section “midway’’ in 
heart of R.R. center, consisting of two squares 
of up-to-date grocery, drug, hotel, ete. 


Trading Area: 25 miles to Tipton, 16 miles 
south to Lebanon, 18 miles west to Darlington, 
Colfax, Clarks Hill, 15 miles northwest to Mul- 
berry and Dayton. Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Saturdays are best trade days. Traction serv- 
ice to Lebanon, Mechanicsburg, Mulberry, Day- 
ton, Michigantown, Russiaville. Bus lines to 
Colfax, Jefferson, Manson, Darlington. Bus 
lines to Sevierville, Hillsburg. Railroad lines 
to Kirklin. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 2; 
fruits, 1; Miscellaneous lines: kitchen cabinet, 
auto trucks, enamel table tops. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 4; auto- 
mobile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 
3; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 15; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 4; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 10; 
druggists, 7; dry goods, 3; department stores, 
3; electrical supplies, 4: florists, 4; fruits, 2; 
furniture, 3; garages (public), 4; grocers, 36; 
hardware, 2: jewelry, 4: meat markets, 12; 
men’s furnishings, 5: men’s clothing, 5; mer- 
chant tailors, 2; milliners, 4; opticians, 38; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2: radio supplies, 3; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 8; shoes, 5; sport- 
ing goods, 2; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 4. 


Centers on Court 
squares east, 3 


I FRANKLIN, IND. 


(Johnson County) 


1920 Population, 4,909 (1926 est; 5,052). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 5,745. 
Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 5%: 
Reading, 100%; Families, 1,460, 
Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 2. sy 
Churches: Baptist, 2: Christian Science, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 3. o~ 
_ Banks: National, 2: Trust, 2: Total Resources . 
(all banks), $2,603.335.; Savings Bank Deposits 
f ts sod, “te r 
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Total, $1,832,013; Capital, Surplus and Undi- 


“vided Profits, $467,471. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 4. Total 
number of seats, 5,457, 


Location: New York Central Railroad (Chi- 
cago Div.), Pennsylvania Railroad (Indianapolis 
Div.), Interstate, Public Service Co. (Interurban- 
Indianapolis to Louisville, Ky.), Jackson High- 
way (Chicago, Ill., to Miami, Fla.), paved 20 
miles from Indianapolis, Indiana, to Franklin, 
Indiana, 3 now paving 20 miles south. Inter- 
state public service, bus line, % hour schedule 
to Indianapolis and. points north, To nearest 
large city, by railroad, 1 hour; by trolley, 1 
hour by automobile, 1 hour. 


Principal Industries: Franklin Food Products 
Co., canning corn, tomatoes, catsup, mayonnaise. 
Houghland Canning Co., canning corn, tomatoes, 
pumpkin, ete. Hardwood lumber, office desk fac- 
tory; furniture and porch furniture. Underwear 
factory, new $50,000 building, flour mill, 400 
barrel capacity; elevators, ice cream. Manu- 
facturing—soft drinks, creamery, etc. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 8. Leading 
firms: Graham Mfg. Oo., McLoughlin Mfg. Co., 
Franklin Food Products Co., Houghland Canning 
Co., Wooley & Son, Franklin Mfg. Co., Wagner 
Mfg. Co., Pruitt & Deming. 

Special Information: Home of Northern Bap- 
tist College of 450 students, Indiana State Ma- 
sonic Home—462 orphans and adults with $1,- 
500,000 in buildings, county seat of fifth best 
agricultural county in the state; 90% of people 
own their own homes; tax rate, $2.71 per 
$100.00; paid fire department—motor service; 
one of the leading athletic cities of the state. 
Two schools and college maintain gymnasiums 
costing $100,000 each. 

Residential Features: A “City of Homes,” 
paved streets, native shade trees, 75% homes, 
modern or semi-modern; two Building and Loan 
Associations with capital stock of $300,000.00 
stimulates home ownership. Fine city park. 


Retail Shopping Section: Court House Square 
center, surrounded by retail trade and streets 
parallel thereto. Brick streets and cement 
pavements 15 feet wide. Large automobile 
parking space, new ‘‘Whiteway.’’ 

Trading Area: Radius average ten miles. 
Large farming class buyers. Interurban and bus 
line service tend to extend buying area. 


Wholesale Houses: Ice cream and soft drinks, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 2: automo- 
bile accessories, 14; automobile tire agencies, 14; 


bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 16; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 3; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 3; 


druggists, 5; dry goods, 4: department stores, 1; 
electrical supplies, 4; florists, 3: fruits. 4; 
furniture, 4; furriers, 1; garages (public), 6; 
srocers, 28 (chain, 4); hardware, 3: jewelry, 2; 
meat market, 6; men’s furnishings, 4: men’s 
clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 2: milliners, 4; 
opticians, 2; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 8; radio sup- 
plies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 8: shoes, 
4; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 4; women’s ap- 
parel, 4. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 57 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 120; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 11): (den- 
tists, 8); (osteopaths, 1): gas, artificial: elec- 
tric current, alternating; 50% of houses wired; 
water, hard. 


GARY, IND. 
(Lake County) 


1920 Population, 55,378 (1926 School census, 
92,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 110,000. 
Native Whites, 87%: Negroes, 14%: Foreign 


Born, 49%; Industrial Workers, 85%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 75%; Families, 12,022. 

Schools: Public Grade, 18 elementary; High, 
3; Parochial, 9. Number of pupils, 238,300. 
Churches: Protestant. 39. Hebrew, 2; 
Roman Catholic, 11; Miscellaneous, 9. 

Banks: National, 2: State, 12; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $22,139,451. 

‘Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 8; 


2 of S have vaudeville Saturday. Total num- 
ber of seats, 9,500, 

Location: Calumet Township, Lake County, at 
extreme southern end of Lake Michigan. Served 
by B. & O., OC. S. S. & S. B. (electric line); 


Elgin, Joilet & WBastern, Indiana Harbor Belt 
Line, Michigan Central, New York Central, 


Nickel] Plate, Pennsylvania, Wabash. To near- 
est larger city, by railroad, 1 hour; by trolley, 
144 hours; by automobile, 1% hours. 


Principal Industries: U. §. Steel Corporation 
and its subsidiary companies. Also Union Drawn 
Steel Company, Gary Bolt & Screw Works, 
Walter Bates Steel Corp. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Gary Motors 
Corp., Anderson Company, Kernchen-Arex Venti- 
lator Company, Schleicher, Ind., Gary Sanitary 
Bedding and Mattress Co, 


Special Information: Named for Elbert Henry 
Gary, Chairman of the Board, U. §. Steel Corp., 
founded and incorporated jin 1906. Is now 
metropolis of the Calumet region of Northern 
Indiana. Home of largest plant of the U. §S, 
Steel Corp., employing 14,000. Subsidiaries: 
Amer. Sheet & Tin Plate, employing 5,400; 
Amer, Bridge Oo., employing 1.500, Gary Screw 
& Bolt, employing 500; Universal-Portland 
Cement, employing 2,000; Union Drawn Steel, 


employing 200; E. J. & BE. yards, employing 
2,800. National Tube Oo., employing 2,500. 
Residential Features: Mostly one-family 


houses and apartment buildings. 
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Retail Shopping Section: Fifth Ave. (running 
east and west) from Massachusetts to Buchanan; 
Broadway (running north and south) from 
Fourth to 27th and from 35th to 45th; Wash- 
ington from Fourth to 27th; Adams from Ninth 
to 26th; Madison from 10th to 22nd; Jefferson 
from 10th to 25th; Virginia from 10th to 18th; 
large neighborhood centers, including Tolleston, 
Glen Park, Miller, ete., in incorporated city, 

Trading Area; Largest city in county, draw- 
ing, from Griffith, Wheeler, Hobart, Hast Chi- 
cago, Chesterton, Whiting, Hobart, Hammond, 
Highland, etc. 

Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 2. 


Groceries, 2; meats, 5; 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 


vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 17; commercial auto, agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 16; automobile tire agencies, 5; 
bakers, 2, wholesale, 22, retail; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 66 (chain, 2);  con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 5, whole- 
sale, 38; delicatessen, 10; dressmakers, 3; 
druggists, 43 (chain, 2); dry goods, 8; depart- 
ment stores, 3; electrical supplies, 11; florists, 
7; fruits, 17; furniture, 26; garages (public), 34; 
grocers, 349 (chain, 31); hardware, 17; jewelry, 
16; meat markets, 16 (chain, 2); men’s fur- 
nishings, 8; men’s clothing, 21; merchant tailors, 
25; milliners, 10; opticians, 8; photographers, 6; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
5; radio supplies, 20; restaurants (including 
hotels), 63; shoes, 19; sporting goods, 3; sta- 
tioners, 4; women’s apparel, 13. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
49.2 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 120; most pleasant months, May, 
Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 128); (dentists, 
45); (osteopaths, 2): street car service; gas. 
artificial; electrie current, direct; number of 
wired houses, 17,500; water, soft. 


GOSHEN, IND. 


(Elkhart County) 
1920 Population, 9,525. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 24,000. 
Native Whites, 99%; Foreign Born, 1%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 18%; English Reading, 99%; 
Families, 5,000 (2,500 city). 


Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 2: Parochial, 
1. Number of Pupils, 1,926. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Ohristian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1: Hebrew, 1: Methodist, 2; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1: Miscellaneous, 
Lutheran, 2; Brethren and Mennonite, 

Banks: National, 1; State, 2: Total Resources 
(all banks), $5,500,000. Savings Bank Deposits 
Total (all banks), $2,000,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1: Moving Pictures, 2; 
Total number of seats, 1,700, 


Location: New York Central (air line), Big 
Four, New York Central (Michigan Branch), 


two traction outlets, and on the Lincoln High- 
way and Dixie Highway, paved and maintained 
by the state. Six miles from the Wabash, 10 
from the B. & O, railroads, with concrete high- 
ways to both lines. Bus lines to Fort Wayne, 
to South Bend and South. To nearest large 
city by railroad, 20 minutes: by trolley, 20 
minutes, by automobile, 30 minutes, 

Principal Industries: Stoves, iron products, 
furniture of every description, ladders, rubber 
foods, sash and door factory (large), underwear 
and a widely diversified line of other products. 
There are 53 plants employing 15 to 250 men 
and women, which gives labor a wider oppor- 
tunity than the one-or-two-big-factory towns. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 53. Leading 
firms: Engman-Mathews Range ©o., IXL Fur- 
niture Co., Rock Run Underwear Mills, Western 
Rubber Co. Total value of Yearly output of 
factories estimated at $12,000,000, 

Residential Features: Smaller homes of work- 
ers predominate. As a_ thrifty community 
Goshen has a larger percentage of homes occu- 
pied by the owners than many towns of the 
whole country. 

Retail Shopping Section: Main Strect, Bast 
and West Lincoln Avenue, East and West Wash- 
ington Street, East Clinton Street and West 
Jefferson Street. Twelve blocks. 

Trading Area: Five miles north, 15 
east and west, and 25 miles southeast, 
and southwest. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; 
hardware, 1; miscellaneous lines, ‘2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 3; automobile tire agencies, 15; 


miles 
south 


friite, "2 


bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 9; confectioners (ineluding hotel 
stands), 12; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 10; 
druggists, 6; dry goods, 5; department stores, 
8; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 4; fruits, 1; 
furniture, 4; garages (public), 5; grocers, 38 


(chain, 5); hardware, 4; jewelry, 3: meat mar- 


kets, 6; men’s furnishings, 5: men’s clothing, 
5; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 5; opticians, 
5; photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 


musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 5; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 7; shoes, 7; sport 
ing goods, 2; stationers, 2; Women’s apparel, 5. 
Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, . 
55 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 120; most pleasant months, June, 
July, August, September. Doctors (medieal, 
17); (dentists, 10); (osteopaths, 3); number of 


wired houses, 2,100; street car service; gas, 
artificial; electric current, alternating; water, 
hard. 
GREENCASTLE, IND. 
(Putnam County) 
1920 Population, 8,780 (1926 est. 5,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 7,500. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: 


Cloverdale (pop. 1,000); Bainbridge (600); Fill- 
More (500); Riverdale (1,000). 

Native Whites, 99%; Negroes, 1%; Industrial 
Workers, 15%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 
High, 1. Number of Pupils, 970. 

Churches; Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Christian, 1; Miscellaneous, Nazarene, 1. 


Banks: National, 2; Total Resources (all 
banks), $4,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits Total 
$800,000, including 2 Trust Companies. Capi- 
tal, Surplus, and Wndivided Profits (all banks), 
$200,000. 


1; Junior 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2, Total number 
of seats, 1,800. 
Location: New York Central (Big Four), 


Pennsylvania, Monon, Terre Haute, Indianapolis, 
and Bastern Traction Co. Center of Bast and 
West, and North and South transportation. 

Principal Industries: Cement, zinc, handles, 
lumber, veneer. 

Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Indiana Portland Cement Co., American Zine 
Products Co., R. Bittle ‘‘D’? Handle Co., C. H. 
Barnaby, Hardwood & Veneer Co. 

Trading Area: Twenty miles. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; automobile accessories, 8; automobile 
tire agencies, 10; bakers, 2; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 6; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 4; delicatessen, 2; drug- 
gists, 4; dry goods, 3; department stores, 4; 
electrical supplies, 8; florists, 1; fruits, 2; fur- 
niture, garages (public), 4; grocers, 20; 
hardware, 2; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 6; 
men’s furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 3; milli- 
ners, 3; opticians, 2; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 3; 
radio supplies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 


S. 
a, 


6; shoes, +; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 3. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 8)5 
(dentists, 5); (osteopaths, 1); gas artificial; 
number of meters, 800; electric current, alter- 
nating; number of wired houses, 1,000; water, 
hard. 

GREENFIELD, IND. 
’ 
(Hancock County) 

1920 Population, 4,168, 

City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 

Native Whites, 97%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 2%: Industrial Workers, 7%; English 
Reading, 98%; Families, 1,228. 

Schools: 8. Number of Pupils, 710. 

Churches: 6G. 

Banks: 3. Total Resources, $2,700,000. 

Theatres: 1. Total number of seats, 450. 

Location: 20 miles east of Indianapolis on 
Penna. R.R. and Terre Haute, Indianapolis & 


Eastern Traction Line. 

Principal ‘Industries: 
few mills and cigar factories. 
printing plants. 


Residential Features: 

Retail Shopping Section: 
city. 

Trading Area: 10 miles radius. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, T; commercial automobile agencies, 2; auto- 
mobile accessories, 8; automobile tire agencies, 
8; bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 3; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
2; dressmakers, 6; druggists, 4: dry goods, 2; 
department stores, 1; electrical supplies, 1; 
florists, 3; fruits, 1; furniture, 2; garages (pub- 
lic), 8; grocers, 14; hardware, 3; jewelry, 1: 
meat markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 2: men’s 
elothing, 2; merchant tailors, 1; milliners, 3: 
opticians, 1; photographers, 2: pianos (and mis- 


Agricultural center. <A 
Two large job 


All one-family houses. 
Six blocks center of 


cellaneous musical. instruments), 1: radio sup- 
plies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 6; 
shoes, 3; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 1; wo- 


men’s apparel, 2. 


INFLUENCE 


The prestige of the advertising medium is often the deciding influ- 
ence in the consummation of a sale. 


Good products, introduced by strong copy, in the medium of 
greatest presige is what makes sales for advertisers in 
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GREENSBURG, IND. 


(Decatur County) 


1926 Population, 5,345. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 18,793. 

Native Whites, 97%; Negroes, 1%; 
Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 15%; 
Reading, 98%; Families, 4,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, Number of Pupils, 800; 
High, 180; Junior High, 70; Parochial, 50; Total 
number of Pupils, 1,110. « 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Methodist, 1; Disciples of Christ, 1; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 1. 


Foreign 
English 


Banks: National, 3; State, 1; Total Resources 
(all banks), $3,000,000. Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $200,000. 


Theatres: Moying Pictures, 
of seats, 1,200 


Location: N. Y. ©. 3 divisions, main line Cin- 
einnati-Chicago, Mich. Columbus I. & C. Trac- 
tion to Indianapolis, 50 miles. To nearest large 
eity, by railroad, 2 hours; by auto, 2 hours. 


2. Total number 


spokes, 
paper 


poultry, 
brooms, 


Flour, 
goods, 


Principal Industries: 
casket hardware, wire 
bags. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 6. Leading 
firms: Garland Milling Co., Bromwell Brush & 
Wire Goods, Greensburg Casket Hardware Co., 
Doles Spoke & Rim Factory, Harmony Flour & 
Feed Mills, C. J. Loyd & Co., poultry, Kova 
Broom Factory. Total value of yearly output of 
factories estimated at $1,500,000. 


Residential Features: Good residential section, 
80% owners. Mostly 5 to 8 room houses. Nat 
urul gas city from local field. 


Retail Shopping Section: District is practi- 
cally around the court house square, which is 
solidly built up. Also West Main Street. 


Trading Area: About 20 miles. 
area 25 miles east and 25 south. 


Dominates 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 1; 


Miscellaneous lines, poultry, 1. 


Number cf Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial automobile agencies, 2; 
automobile accessories, 4; automobile tire agen- 


cies. 4: bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 12 (chain, 1); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 10; delicatessen, 2; 


dressmakers, 4; druggists, 4; department stores. 
4; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 2; furniture, 3: 
furriers, 1; garages (public), 6; grocers, 15 
(chain, 2); hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat mar- 
kets, 4: men’s furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 4; 
merchant tailors, 1; milliners, 3; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical, instruments), 3; restaurants (including 
hotels), 6; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 2; station- 
ers. 4; women’s apparel, 4. 


Miscellaneous Data: 
degrees; average 
twelve months, 


Average temperature, 60 
number of rainy days per 
110; most pleasant months, 
April, May, Sept., Oct., Nov.; doctors (medical, 
11); (dentists, 6); (osteopaths, 1); number of 
wired houses, 400; gas, natural; electric current, 
alternating; water, hard. 


HAMMOND, IND. 


(Hammond County) 


1920 Population, 36,004. (1926 est. 60,000.) 
Cit; and Suburban Estimate, 75,000. 


Native Whites, 77%; Negroes, 0.5%; Foreign 
Born, 22.5%; Industrial Workers, 15,000; Eng- 
lish Reading, 85%; Families, 7,983. 


Schools: Public Grade, 15; High, 2; Paro- 
chial, 9; Number of Pupils, 11,875. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 2; 
Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
8; Miscellaneous, 10. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Trust Com- 
panies, 6; Total Resources, $14,857,397.78. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 5; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), Masonic 
Temple. ‘Total number of seats, 7,800. 


Location: Twenty miles southeast of Chicago 
having unequalled. transportation facilities. 
Rail: Number of trunk lines, 8 through Ham- 
mond district. Belt Lines: Three, connecting 
with every road doing business in the Chicago 
switching district. Water: Hammond located 
on Calumet River, and west branch of Indiana 
Harbor canal. 


Principal Industries: Acids, basic; auto parts, 
balls, steel pipe weldings; bars, corrugated 
steel; bearings, steel mill; bed springs, beds, 
belting, boilers, bolsters, box cars, brake beams, 
brake lining, brake shoes, brasses, cabinets, 
eandy, cars, freight; cars, passenger; cars, re- 
frigerator; cars, tank; castings, gray iron; cast- 
ings, malleable; castings, steel; chemical prod- 
ucts, coal products, corn oil, corn syrup, cranes, 
dies, dyes, coal tar; feed, animal; feed, poultry; 
foundry supplies, furnaces, gasoline refining; 
gelatin, glue, gutters, hammocks, hosiery, hos- 
pital supplies, ignition, implements, agricultural; 
mattresses, metal, white refining; mill supplies, 
motor trucks, mustard oil, refining; plating, 
nickel; pianos and piano players, plumbing sup- 
plies, poultry feed; poultry remedies, punching 
machinery, radiators, railroad specialties; shirts, 
smelting, steel, tobacco, underwear, water 
softeners. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 94. Total 
value of yearly output of factories, $59,000,000. 

Residential Features: Fine homes, bungalow 
type prevailing. 


Editor 


Retail Shopping Section: Four blocks on Ho- 
haman, 4 blocks on State and section in Hast 
Hammond. 

Trading Area: Restricted to immediate terri- 
tory surrounding Hammond, includes towns of 
Dalton, Riverdale, Dyer, St. John, Highland, 
Munster, Hersville, Griffith and West Hammond 
and others within a radius of five miles. Trad- 
ing population, 250,000. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
miscellaneous lines, 2. " 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: ‘Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial auto, agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 
12; bakers, 19; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 16; confectioners (including ho- 


2; fruits, 2; 


te] stands), 39; delicatessen, 6; dressmakers, 
39; druggists, 16; dry goods, 14; department 
stores, 2; electrical supplies, 5; florists. 53 


fruits, 10; furniture, 10; garages (public), 24; 
grocers, 115; hardware, 10; jewelry, 6; meat 
markets, 42; men’s furnishings, 8; men’s cloth- 
ing, 8; merchant tailors, 12; mnilliners, 6; op- 
ticians, 4; photographers, 4; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 6; restaurants 
(including hotels), 38; shoes, 20; sporting 
goods, 2; stationers, 6. 


any 


HARTFORD CITY, IND. 


(Blackford County) 
1920 Population, 6,183. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 8,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Montpelier (pop. 3,000) ; Roll (300); Millgrove 
(200). 

Native Whites, 90%; Foreign Born, 10%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 80%; English Reading, 100%; 
Families, 2,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,500. 

Churches: Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, ds 
Roman Catholic, 1; Seventh Day Adventist, 4; 
Ghureh of Christ, 1; United Brethren, 1; Mis- 
cellaneous, 4. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$3,561,000; Savings Bank Deposits Total, 
$1,500,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Vaudeville, 1; 


Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 4. Total 
number of seats, 5,000. 

Location: Penna and Nickel Plate. Traction 
line. Four bus lines. Good roads in all 
directions. 

Principal Industries: Glass and paper and 
overhead doors and overalls, canneries. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 9. Leading 
firms: American Window Glass Co., Hartford 
City Paper Co., Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper 
Co., Sneath Glass Co., Johnston Glass Co., 
Thompson-Weber Canning Co., EB. 4H. Cox, 
printer; Nonebetter Mfg. Co, Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at from 
$15,006,000 to $20,000,000. ; 


Practically all one- and 


i i tures: 
Residential Featu nowtanes 


two-family houses, majority owned. 
ments. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from public 
square, which forms heart of business section 
and terminal for bus lines, south and north one 
plock on Washington and Main Streets. Usual 
neighborhood stores. 


Trading Area: 8 miles north, 6 miles south, 7 
miles west and 8 miles east. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; tobacco and 
eandy, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; automobile accessories, 5; automobile 
tire agencies, 7; bakers, 8; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 8; eonfectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 8; dressmakers, 4; drug- 
gists, 4; dry goods, 5; department | stores, 3; 
electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2: fruits, 3; fur- 
niture, 4; garages (public), 6; grocers, 34; 
hardware, 38; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 4; 
men’s furnishings, 4; men’s elothing, 5; mer- 
chant tailors, 2; milliners, 4; opticians, 3; pho- 
tographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 5; radio supplies, 5; restaurants 
(ineluding hotels), 5; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 
2; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 5. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 7), 
(dentists, 4); gas, artificial; number of meters, 
900; electric current, alternating; number of 
wired houses, 1,400; water, hard. 


HUNTINGTON, IND. 


(Huntington County) 


1920 Population, 14,000. Note: 
and Directory (1924), 17,994. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 35,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Warren (pop. 1,200); Roanoke (700); Markle 
(700); Andrews (850). 

Native Whites, 94%; Negroes, 
Born, 5%: Industrial Workers, 
Reading, 96%; Families, 3,547 
Post Office and Directory, 1924. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6: High, 1; Junior 
High, 6; Parochial, 3. Number of Pupils, 2,706. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science. Ie 
Episcopal, 1: Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Reman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 7, 

Banks: National. 1; State, 3. Capital, surplus 
and undivided profits (all banks), $692,813; Total 
Deposits (all banks), $5,758,880; Total Resources 
(all banks), $6,690,135. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 


Post Office 


Foreign 
English 
4,100. 


1%; 
40% ; 
(1920) ; 


Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 4. Total 
number of seats, 3,000, exclusive of church 
auditoriums. 


& Publisher for 


Location: Northeast part of Indiana, near 
confluence of Wabash and Little Wabash Rivers; 
junction of Brie main line and Wabash main 
line railroads making this important transfer 
center, Also served by Indiana Service Corp. 
(Traction between Fort Wayne, and connection 
points, west to Lafayette, and intermediate 
points, south to Indianapolis.) Bus and over- 
jand motor truck service within radius of 25 
miles for both passenger and freight. 


steel, pianos, 
railroad shops, 


Principal Industries: Lime, 
shoes, rubber goods, printing, 
furniture, building supplies, flour, dairy prod- 
ucts, chemicals, stone (road supplies), poultry 
and products, furnaces, coal chutes, garbage re- 
eeivers. { 


Manufacturing Establishments, 35. Leading 
firms: The Majestic Co., Brie Stone Co., Schaff 
Bros. Piano Co., Cloverleaf Creameries, Inc., 
Orton Crane & Shovel Co., Rinebolt. Foundry, 
Kelley Inland & Transport Co. (Lime), Hunting- 
ton Shoe & Leather Co., Schacht Rubber O©o., 
Caswell-Runyan (Furniture), Huntington Labora- 
tories, Inc., National Cement Co., Waring Glove 
Co., Huntington Fertilizer Oo., Northern Indiana 
Power Co., Huntington Milling Co., Adams Bros., 
Stave Factory, Ditzler & Schock Lumber Cb., 


Huntington Packing Co., Ditzler Poultry Sup- 
plies Co., MeGreury Candy Co. 
Residential Features: Mostly one- and two- 


family dwellings. No tenements. Private homes 
predominate, Unusually large per cent home 
owners. Residential sections surround business 
section. Huntington long reputed as. city of 
many beautiful homes. Strong architectural in- 
fluences apparent. No defined exclusive residen- 
tial section. 


Retail Shopping Section: Jefferson Street, prin- 
cipal business street, extending four business 
blocks north and south from County Court House 
Square. Oherry and Warren Streets parallel 
Jefferson Street to west and east, with six busi- 
ness blocks om Warren and four business. blocks 
on Cherry and two blocks on State Street inter- 
cepting. On Dast Market Street, three-quarter 
mile east of Jefferson, near Brie shop district. 
there are 1144 blocks retail business. There are 
the usual outlying groceries and meat markets 
in the residential district. 


Trading Area: Extends 18 miles north to 
South Whitley, 14 miles east to Uniondale, 14 
miles south to Warren, 12 miles west to Largo, 
21 miles northwest to North Manchester, 10 
miles cast to Markle, 10 miles east to Roanoke, 
18 mfles southwest to Lafontaine, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 8; miscellaneous lines: 
fectionery, 1; dairy products, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 18; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 14; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 34, excepting groceries; confec- 
tioners (including hotel stands), 18, excepting 


1; 
con- 


2; meats, 
poultry, 2; 


groceries; dressmakers (no figures), est. 15: 
druggists, 9; dry goods, 6; department stores, 
9; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 3; fruits, 2; 
groceries, 52 (chain, 6); furniture, 5; garages 


(public), 17; grocers, 42; hardware, 5; jewelry, 
4; meat markets, 10 (chain, 1); men’s furnish- 
ings, 10; men’s clothing, 10; merchant tailors, 4: 
milliners, 3; opticians, 7; photographers, 3: 
pianos (and miscellaneous musica! instruments), 
4; radio supplies, 7; restaurants (ineluding 
hotels), 15; shoes, 10; sporting goods, 5; station- 
ers, 11; woman’s apparel, 11 (including depart- 
ment and dry goods stores). 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 16): 
(dentists, 12): gas, artificial; number of meters, 
8,200; electrie current, alternating; number of 
wired houses, 4,000; number of automobile regis- 
trations, 6,870; water, hard. 


JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. 


(Clark County) 


1920 Population, 10,098 (1926 est. 14,600). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Sellersburg (pop. 800); Charlestown (1,000); 
Henryville (690); Borden (500). 

Native Whites, 83.5%; Negroes, 14.1%; For- 
eign Born, 2.4%; Industrial Workers, 25%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 92%; Families, 3,046. 

Schools: 6. Number of Pupils, 2,412. 

Churches: 8. 

Banks: 3; 1 National; 1 Trust Company: 1 
State, Building and Loan and American Security 
Company. Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
(all banks), $596,415; Total Deposits (all banks), 
$3,950,185; Total Resources (all banks), $5,025,- 
675. 

Theatres: 2. Total number of seats, 2,412. 


Location: On Ohio River, served by Cincinnati 
and Evansville Packets; Pennsylvania R.R. Co.; 
B. & O. R.R. Co.; S. W. R.R, Co.; Big Four 
R.R, Co.; and Interstate (electric) lines which 
give Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Dayton 
and Cincinnati electric freight service. 


Principal Industries: Car works. soap and per- 
fume works, lumber, laundry supplies, canning, 
shirt manufacturing, furniture, foundries, rail- 
road shops, Portland cement and brixment. 


Manufacturing Establishments: American Car 
and Foundry Co.; Colgate & Co.: United States 
Quartermaster Intermediate Supply Depot; Jeffer- 
sonville Mfg. (o.: Jeffersonville Canning Co.: 
Hempel Machine Works; Howard Shipyards; M. 
Fine & Sons, shirt manufacturers. 


Special Information: Colgate & Co., manufac- 
turers of soap and perfumes, have located their 
central and western plant in this city. Ameri- 
ean Car and Foundry Company’s plant special- 
izes in passenger ceach work. Government JIn- 
termediate Supply Depot is headquarters for 
government post supplies in central states. havy- 
ing their own foundry and leather shops, in ad- 


point for army supplies. 
Co., 


work by Pennsylvania Railroad. Bank deposits 


are equally as much as highest mark during war. — 


Practically all industries working to full ca- 
pacity; largest cement mills 10 miles north on 
electric line. Jeffersonville is the terminal point 
of 2 railroads, has a government supply depot, 
and is the winter quarters of a 25-car carnival. 
and an 18-car circus. Profitable trade from river 
packets and tug boats. New $75,000 shirt fac- 


dition to being the assembling plant and shipping — 
Jeffersonville Canning — 
large canners of kraut; local construction — 


tory under construction will give employment to — 


350 persons when completed. 


Residential Features: All one-family homes 
with 80% home owners; only a few apartment 
houses and no tenements; no foreign element 
and what few negroes are here are of southern 
type. 
water supply; good car service to all parts of 
town; city parks. 4,200 homes (actual account 
August 1, 1924). 


Retail Shopping Section: About 12 blocks in — 


eenter of city. 


Trading Area: 30 miles north, 10 miles west, 
and 20 miles east. Good trolley and fair bus 
seryice, enlarging trade ‘area to north and east, 
closest city in that territory is Seymour, 50 
miles north. ; 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; bakeries. 5; 
ice plants, 1; ice cream, 2; dairies, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial automobile agencies, 4; 
automobile accessories, 6; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 4; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 6; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 6; dressmakers, 12; druggists, 9; dry 
goods, 4; department stores, 2; electrical sup- 
plies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 3; furniture 4; fur- 
riers, 1; garages (public), 12; grocers, 102 
(chain, 11); hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; meat mar- 


kets, 27; men’s furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 6; — 


merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 4; opticians, 1; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 3; restau- 
rants (including hotels), 6; shoes, 4; 
goods, 1; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 4. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 
(dentists, 6); (osteopaths, 1); street car service; 


gas, artificial; number of meters, 2,400; electric — 


current, alternating; number of wired houses, 
3,600; number of automobile registrations: Pas- 
senger, 3,407; commercial, 510; water, hard. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


(Marion County) 


1920 Population, 314,194. (Estimate, based on 
U. 8. Census Bureau, Bell Telephone Company, 
Engineers (city) and City Directory for 1926, 
is 375,000. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 800,000. 


South Bend (70,983); Terre Haute (66,083). 


Native Whites, 83.6%; Negroes, 11.0%; For- 
eign Born, 5.4%; Families, 89,000... (1925 Post 


Office count, 98.199.) 


Schools: Public Grade, 83 (47 free kfnder- 
gartens); High, 5; Junior High (6-3-3 plant not 
used); Parochial, 31. 
(including private and publie schools). 


Churches: ‘Baptist, 29; Christian Science, 4; 
Congregational, 3: Methodist Episcopal, 49; 
Hebrew, 10; Methodist (Protestant), 3; Presby- 
terian, 14; Roman Catholic, 23; Miscellaneous, 
59; Colored Protestant Churches, 59; Moravian, 
3: Reformed, .8; United Brethren, 8. 
Churches, 267: Missions, ete., 99. 


Banks: National, 4; State, 26 (12 Trust Com- 
panies and branches): Capital, Surplus and Un-— 


divided Profits (all banks), 
Deposits (all banks), 
sources (all banks), 
Clearings (12 months of 1925), $900,498,580.. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 55: 
Vandeville, 3: Burlesque, 1; Miscellaneous 


$26,132,839; Total 
$176,501,177; Total Re- 


(Auditoriums, etc.), 8. Total number of seats, 


40,000. 


Location: The 17 railroads, 29 bus lines, and 
18 interurban lines radiating in all directions 
from Indianapolis, are listed: 4 companies operate 
13 lines, I..U. Ty, 0.) B. Te, eee 


Ooi I. & Ta, CO. Tie OW. x Cee, 
Tilinois Central, L. B. & W., Pennsylvania, New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis. 
city, by railroad, 5 hours; by auto, 6 hours. 


Principal Industries: There are 1,250 manu- 
facturing concerns making more than 1,000 dis- 
tinet articles, including silk hose, shock absorb- 


ers, cotton gloves, pon corn machines, quality 


automobiles, poultry remedies, auto bodies, phar 
maceutical products, transmission chains, hog 
serum, saws and tools, fire fighting apparatus, 
and food products. Packing and agricultural 
industries are of equal importance. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 1.250. Wead- 
ing firms: BE. ©. Atkins & Go., The Marmon Co. 
Link Belt, Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Robert H. 
Hassler, Stutz Fire Engine Co., Yan Camp Prod- 
ucts Co., Holeomb & Hoke, Martin-Parry Corp., 
Bli Lilly Co., Prest-0-Lite Co., Premier, Stutz 


Dilling & Co. Total value of yearly output of. 
factories estimated at $450,000,000 (1925), pack- 
ing industry, $135,000,000. 


Special Information: Although 2'st in popu- 
lation, Indianapolis is 13th in volume of reta’ 
business. ‘The assessed valuation of Indianapo ! 
is in excess of $639,000,000. The city is within 
55 miles of the center of population of he 
United States. Tt is an equal distance fr 

_ the industrial center of the nation as de 
mined by the Census Bureau. 33% 


Homes attractive and comfortable; fine 


: Most | 
important cities and towns inthis area are: 
Evansville (pop. 85,264); Fort Wayne (86,549); 


Number of Pupils, 66,000 


Total 


$274,522,067; Total Bank — 


The 17 railroads are (the eight companies~ 


To nearest larger 


ee 


sporting © 


16); 


os ee 3 m 
ke Pa : 


‘ 


Gi INDIANA (Cont'd) 


population have individual incomes of over 
$1,800 annually. More than 10,000 new homes 
haye been built in the last 4 years. ~ 


Residential Features: The latest survey by 
mail carriers shows 93,300 occupier residences 
and 10,700 apartment-house suites in Indian- 
apolis. The Zoning Commission regulates the 
residential, industrial, commercial and manufac- 
turing districts. 


Retail Shopping Section: Principal section is 
the ‘‘Mile Square,’’ or the district of about that 
area bounded by East, North, West and South 
Streets. There are 6 large neighborhood dis- 
triets—South Meridian, Irvington, 30th and Illi- 
nois, Haughyille, Broad Ripple, Fountain Square, 
There are approximately twice as many smaller 
neighborhood districts, including. Alabama and 
Ft. Wayne Avenues, Hast 10th and Brookside, 
380th and Northwestern, 88th and College, and 
others. 


Trading Area; The trading area is that ter- 
ritory within a radius of 75-miles. Because of 
the net work of electric interurban lines, steam 
roads, and improved State highways. Indian- 
apolis has a transient population of over 20,000 
daily. This is based on the number of passen- 
gers carried by the transportation companies, 
including bus lines. Many thousands more un- 
doubtedly arrive in their own automobiles. It 
is because of this; that the volume of retail 
business done is mary times larger than the 
actual city population might indicate. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 17; meats, 22; 
fruits, 19; hardware, 5; dry goods, 5; confection- 
ers, 30; cigars ard tobacco, 15; jewelry, 5; 
plumbers, 7; drug, 6; automobile accessories, 6, 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 87; commercial automobile agencies (infor- 
mation relative to the number of passengers and 
commercial agencies not available); automobile 
accessories, 136; automobile tire agencies,~ 65; 
makers, 127; cigar steres and stands (Gineluding 


hotels), 86 (does not include drug and grocery 
stores); confectioners (ineluding hotel stands), 
167; delicatessen, 38; dressmakers, 132; drug- 
gists, 306 (40 chain); dry goods, 167; depart- 


ment stores, 21: electrical supplies, 79; florists, 
67; furniture, 88; furriers, 7; garages (public), 
237; grocers, 1,523 (chain, 455); hardware, OT: 
jewelry, 72; meat markets, 713; men’s furnish- 
ings, 63; milliners, 81; opticians and optome- 
trists, 32; photographers, 55; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 14; radio sup- 
plies, 40; restaurants (including hotels), 621; 
shoes, 76; sporting goods, 14; stationers, 26. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 527 


degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 132; most pleasant months, 
April, May, June, Sept., Oct., Noy.; doctors 


See announcement below 
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{ 
(medical, 730); (dentists, 337); (osteopaths, 
23); number of wired houses, 71,500; street car 
service; gas, artificial; meters, 74,652; electric 
alternating and direct; water, hard, 
Automobile registrations: Passenger cars, 627,- 
173; trucks, 94,856. 


KENDALLVILLE, IND. 


(Noble County) 
1920 Population, 5,273. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 6,500. 


Native Whites, 85%; Negroes, none; Foreign 
Born, 10 to 15%; Industrial Workers, 25%; 
English Reading, 90%; Families, 1,600. 


Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 1; Parochial, 
2; Number of Pupils, 1,150. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, Evangelical, 
1: 


Banks: National, 1; State, 3; Total Resources, 
2,200,000; Savings Bank Deposits Total, $300,- 
000; American Building and Loan Ass’n,, $75,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1;:Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, (Combined with pictures); Miscel- 
laneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total number 


of seats, 2,000. 


Location: New York Central (main line), 
Grand Rapids & Indiana (Pennsylyania branch). 
Fort Wayne & Northwestern (electric), Bxcel- 
lent bus line service to many nearby towns, as 
far as 30 miles. To nearest large city by 
railroad, 50 minutes; by auto, 1 hour. 


Principal ‘Industries: Refrigerators, pumps, 
windmills, motor trucks, display cases, mittens 
and gloves, foundry, clothes racks, flour and 
feed, cement machinery, brushes and brooms, 
Wheels, handles, caskets, bedside tables, tanks, 
ice cream, cigars, ice, printing, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 19. Leading 
firms: McCray Refrigerator Co., Flint & Walling 
Mfg. Co., Kendallville Mfg. Co., Noble Motor 
Truck Co., Specialty Display Case Co., Raber 
& Lang Mfg. Co., Kendallyille Foundry, Tri- 
State Casket Co., Watters-Portman Wheel Co, 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 (one concern 
alone does over $4,000,000 worth of business). 


Special Information: The McCray Refrigera- 
tor Company, is one of the largest in the coun- 
try. All factories are on a sound and substan- 
tial basis, and no business depression in years 
has caused them to shut down. Diversified in- 
dustries, including many factories of from 25 
to 75 employees, but steady demand for labor. 
Surrounded by good farming community, onion 
and mint farms, and fine lake resorts which 
annually brings thousands of visitors, 


Residential Features: 80% home owners. Few 
apartment houses. No tenements. No foreign 


15 miles of pavement, 
well improved streets, attractive comfortable 
homes, fine water supply, fine city park on 
banks. of large lake. 75 miles concrete side- 
walks. Just a home loving, good American city, 
surrounded by prosperous general farming com- 
munity, 


Retail Shopping Section: North, Main Street, 
2 blocks: south, Main Street, 2 blocks; east, 
Mitchell Street, 1 block; west, Mitchell Street, 
1 block; east, William Street, 1 block; west, 
William Street, 1 block. Also some stores in 
residence section. 


element, no negroes. 


Trading Area: 10 to 15 miles south, east and 
west; 15 to 18 miles north, because of no other 
larger cities. Some business comes further be- 
cause of the fact that Kendallville has some of 
the most excellent stores in a 30 mile radius, 
Good bus lines help materially, as well as ex- 
cellent roads leading in all directions. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; Miscellaneous 
Lines, bakery, 2; ice, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial automobile agencies, 3; au- 
tomobile accessories, 2; automobile tire agencies, 
10 (including all garages selling tires); bakers, 
3; cigar stores and stands (including hotels), 6; 
confectioners (including hotel stands), 3: dress- 
makers, several; druggists, 4; dry goods, 2; 
department, stores, 2; electrical supplies, 2; 
florists, 2; furniture, 2; garages (public), 7; 
grocers, 16 (chain, 1); hardware, 2; jewelry, 2; 
meat markets, 4 (chain, 2); men’s clothing, 6; 
merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 3; opticians, 2; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 3; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 7; shoes, 3; (ex- 
clusively); sporting goods, 2; women’s apparel, 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 57 


degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 100; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 8); 
(dentists, 5); (osteopaths, 1); gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 1,400; water, hard. 
KOKOMO, IND. 
(Howard County) 
1920 Population, 30,067 (1926 est. 35,890) . 
City and Suburban Estimate, 70,000. Most 


important cities and towns in this area are: 
Peru (pop. 20,000); Logansport (26,000); Frank- 
fort (20,000); Marion (30,000). 
Native Whites, 94%; Negroes, 
Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 
Reading, 98%; Families, 7,500. 
Schools: Public Grade, 11: High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 7,105. 
Churches: Baptist, 5; 
Congregational, 2; 


4%; Foreign 
30%; English 


Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 6; 


Presbyterian, 
laneous, 21. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 5; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $12,206,990.72; Savings 
Bank Deposits Total, $1,423,259.59: Total Bank 
Clearings, (12 months of 1925), $102, 288,521). 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
2; Total number of seats, 8,840 (including New 
Auditorium). 


Location: Kokomo is located in the north 
central part of Indiana, in an excellent agricul- 
tural region, and is served by the Pennsylvania, 
L, BE. & W., and Clover Leaf Railroads. Trac- 
tion freight and passenger service, To Indian- 
apolis by railroad, 1% hours; by trolley, 2 
hours; by auto, 2 hours. 

Principal Industries: Automobiles, plate glass, 
automobile tires, iron and steel, brass works, 
stoves and ranges, baby carriages, gloves, candy, 
cathedral glass, chemicals, wagons, wire baskets 
and office equipment, phonographs and radios, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 103. Leading 


firms: Kokomo Tire & Rubber Co., Glove Stove 
& Range, Kokomo Brass Works, Pittsburgh 


Plate Glass Co., Kokomo Steel & Wire Co. 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $50,000,000. 


Special Information: Over sixty million of 
capital invested in Kokomo industrial institu- 
tions of which 80% is home eapital. 65% of 
Kokomo’s industrial workers are home owners. 
Kokomo has more nationally known products 
than any other city in the state of Indiana. 
In 1925 more than $8,764,000 was paid out in 
wages to 8,783 employees in Kokomo indus- 
tries, 

Residential Features: 
family houses. Limited 
workingmen’s homes, 
nate. 
of city. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Public 
Square (which forms heart of business section) 
2 blocks north and south on Main and Buckeye 
Streets; 2 blocks east and 1 block west on Syca- 
more and Walnut Streets. Mulberry Street be- 
tween Main and Buckeye is a good business 
block. Union Street has the traction terminal 
and is a good business street for 2 blocks north 
and south, 


: Trading Area: Extends about thirty miles 
in each direction, although quite a business 
comes from small towns south, southwest and 
north of us, especially to furniture, ready-to- 
wear and department stores. 

Wholesale Houses: 
Miscellaneous lines, 
tobacco, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 


Mostly one- and two- 

section devoted to 
Private houses predomi- 
Very fine residences in the western part 


Groceries, 2; fruits, 2; 
confectionery, 1; cigars and 


cies, 16; automobile accessories, 6; automobile 
tire agencies, 12; bakers, 13; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 12 (chain, 1); con- 


fectioners (including hotel Stands), 10; delicates- 
Continued on page 76 


The Indianapolis Radius 


America’s most American 2,000,000—a unique market—completely 
dominated by one of the nation’s outstanding newspapers 


(HHE population of the Indianapolis Radius, the 
remarkable market of which Indianapolis is 


the center, is 2,000,000. 


Indiana has 92.1% of 


its population native born white—the highest per- 
centage of native born white population of any 


state in the Union. 


Indianapolis is the twenty-first city in population. 
It is thirteenth in retail sales. 


Indianapolis is the center of a network of a trans- 
portation system, by rail, electric line, bus, and 
paved highways, that is without a parallel in 


America for cities 


anywhere near its size. 


Compact, homogeneous, 
uniform in intelligence, 
buying power and stand- 
ards of living, prosper- 
ous, possessing advan- 
to no 
other market in America 


tages peculiar 


Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Director—NEW YORK, Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42d St.—CHICAGO, J. E. Lutz, 


of 


Jhe Indianapolis 


NEWS 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 


—The Indianapolis Radius is a veritable selling 


empire. 


The Indianapolis Radius is the zone of concen- 
trated influence and circulation of The Indianapolis 
News—Indianapolis itself and the approximate 


seventy-mile radius. 


In this area The News is supreme by every standard 
by which a newspaper may be judged. Its circula- 


tion leadership comes from 


o7 years of faithful 


public service. Editorially, The News is nationally 


respected. 


As an advertising medium, it has 


dominated the field decisively in linage and (more 


important) results, every year since 1869. 


In the 


first 9 months of 1926, 


of 


The Indianapolis News 
(6 days) has carried 


hundreds of thousands 


lines more. national 


advertising than both 
other Indianapolis news- 
papers 
issues a week). Increas- 
ing leadership! 


combined (13 


The Tower Bldg. 
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INDIANA (Cont’d) 


Kokomo (cont’d) 


sen, 1; dressmakers, not available; druggists, 
21 (chain, 2); dry goods, 5; department stores, 
83; electrical supplies, 7; florists, 6; fruits, 1; 
furniture, 11; furriers, 1; garages (public), 16; 
grocers, 125 (chain, 8); hardware, 3; jewelry, 
7; meat markets, 9 (chain, 2); men’s furnish- 
ings, 9; men’s clothing, 8; merchant tailors, 4; 
milliners, 9; opticians, 4; photographers, 5; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
4; radio supplies, 5; restaurants (including 
hotels), 38; shoes, 8; sporting goods, 2; sta- 
tioners, 2; women’s apparel, 4. 

Miscellaneous) Data: Average temperature, 
55 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 45; most pleasing months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 45); 
(dentists, 27); (osteopaths, 2); street car serv- 
ice; gas, natural and artificial; number | of gas 
meters, 5,000; electric current, alternating and 
direct; number of wired houses, 9,014; number of 
automobile registrations, 9,000; water, hard. 


LAFAYETTE, IND. 


(Tippecanoe County) 


1920 Population, 22,486 (including West Lafay- 
ette) 26,316, (1926 est. 33,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 85,000. 

Native Whites, 99%; Negroes, 47%; Foreign 
Born, 4%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 
Reading, 99%; Families, 6,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 3; Parochial, 
3; Number of Pupils, 4,145. 

Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 2; Methodist, 5; Pres- 
byterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 4; Miscellaneous, 4. 

Banks: National, 3; State, 5; Total Resources, 
$20,000,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Vaudeville, 1; Total number of seats, 5,000. 

Location: On Big Four; Monon; Nickel Plate; 
Wabash R.R.; two electric lines; direct ship- 
ments to Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, Indian- 
apolis, In northwestern part of Indiana, 120 
miles south of Chicago. 

Principal Industries: Railroad shops; electric 
meter works; auto steering gears; paper box- 
board manufacturing, auto tires, safes and wire 
goods, printing. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 
firms: Ross Gear & Tool Co., 
Works, Lafayette Boxboard Co. 

Special Information: Agricultural center, 
wealthiest farming center in State of Indiana. 


20. Leading 
Duncan Meter 


Home of Purdue University—3,500 students; 
agricultural and engineering school. 
Residential Features: Mostly all privately- 


owned homes. Lafayette residential district one 
of the finest in State. Very few rented proper- 
ties. Only four big apartment houses, 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends 10 blocks 
on Main Street. Public Square at Court House 
main business section. Four outlying neighbor- 
hood business sections. 

Trading Area: West, 40 miles; 
miles; east, 15 miles; south, 30 miles. 
business from 55 surrounding towns, 
electric and bus lines enter city. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 2; dry goods, 
laneous lines, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 13; commercial automobile agencies, 33 
automobile accessories, 5; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 10; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 9; confectioners (ineluding ho- 
tel stands), 9; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 3; 
druggists, 19; dry goods, 5; department stores, 
4: electrical supplies, 4; florists, 4; fruits, 4; 
furniture, 7; garages (public), 8; grocers, 90; 
hardware, 6; jewelry, 6; meat markets, 9; 
men’s furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 11; mer- 
chant tailors, 4; milliners, 5; opticians, 9; pho- 
tographers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 5; radio supplies, 6; restaurants 
(including hotels), 15; shoes, 20; sporting goods, 
4; stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 6. 

See announcement columns 3 and 4 


LA PORTE, IND. 


(La Porte County) 


1920 Population, 15,158 (1926 est., 16,700). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 70,000. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: South 
Bend (pop. 95,000); Mich. City (22,000). 

Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 4%; 
Born, 6%; Industrial Workers, 20%; 
Reading,*98%; Families, 14,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 4; Number of Pupils, 4,200. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 3; Miscellaneous, 8. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1; three other 
banks, Total Capital, Surplus, and Undivided 
Profits, $18,200,000. ‘Total Deposits, $12,000,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etce.), 
8 Halls. Total number of seats, 3,683. 


Location: Nickel Plate, L. BE. & W. Division, 
P. & M. Lake Shore, New York Central, Elec- 
tric Railway, and bus lines that connect La 
Porte’ with all surrounding cities. To nearest 
large city, by railroad, 45 minutes; by trolley, 
1 hour; by auto, 1 hour. 

Principal Industries: Advance Rumley, farm- 
ing implements, U. S. slicing machines, piano 
manufacturing, woolen mills, hollow steel doors, 
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pool tables, fan heating apparatus, furniture, 
printing, stoves, auto tires, tools, foundry, gas 
and water tanks, bicycles, pattern shop, mould- 
ing shop, artificial flowers, pianos, furniture, 
shirts, bookbinding, mfg. women’s garments, 32 
factories. 

Manufacturing Establishments: La Porte is 
ideally located for manufacturing purposes, be- 
ing centrally situated in the heart of the In- 
diana Industrial Belt. It is surrounded by lakes, 
making it one of America’s natural playgrounds. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses. Limited section devoted to 
workingmen’s tenements. Private homes pre- 
dominate. Some of the most beautiful residen- 
tial sections in America. Homes in these sec- 
tions average in value $15,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Bxtends from Court 
House, which is located in the center of town, 
for 6 blocks each way on Lincoln Way, 2 blocks 
each way on Michigan Avenue, and 3 blocks on 
Indiana Avenue, This, however, does not in- 
clude the other business houses on side streets 
from the main streets mentioned. 


Trading Area: Extends about 15 to 18 miles 
southeast and west, and 12 to 18 miles north. 
La Porte is the terminal for one of the finest 
bus services in the State. ‘ 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial automobile agencies, 14; 
automobile accessories, 12; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 27; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 40; confectioners (including ho- 


tel stands), 15; delicatessen, 8; dressmakers, 
25; druggists, 6: dry goods, 7; department 
stores, 7; electrical supplies, 8; florists, 3; 
fruits, 4 (not grocers); furniture, 4; garages 


(public), 24; grocers 39 (chain, 7); hardware, 
4; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 23 (chain, 2); men’s 
furnishings, 8; men’s clothing, 8; merchant 
tailors, 4; milliners, 8; opticians, 3; photograph- 
ers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous musical in- 
struments), 3; radio supplies, 10; restaurants 
(including hotels), 8; shoes, 9; sporting goods, 
2; stationers, 6; women’s apparel, 7. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 50 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelye months, 30; most pleasant months. May 
to December. Doctors (medical, 17); (dentists, 
12); (osteopaths, 2); number of wired houses, 
8,100; street car service; gas, artificial; number 
of meters, 3,500; electric current, alternating; 
water, hard; number of automobile registration, 
2,474. 


LEBANON, IND. 
(Boone County) 
1920 Population, 6,257. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 14,000. 
Native Whites, 98%; Negroes, 1%; 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 20%; 
Reading, 100%; Families, 1,800. 
Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,600. 
Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 7. 


Foreign 
English 


Junior 


Banks: National, 1; State, 3; Total Re- 
sources, $3,797,862; Savings Bank Deposits Total, 
$1,313,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total number of seats, 
4,000. 

Location: On Chicago Div. Big Four; Louis- 


ville Div. Pennsylvania; C. I. and E, and Four 
Div. of the T. H. I. & E. Traction, This is 
one of the best traction centers in Indiana. 


Principal Industries: Kitchen cabinets, cream 
separators, steel disc auto wheels, auto parts, 
gloves. Wilson’s condensed milk, canned goods, 
auto bodies, furniture, oil burning equipment, 
and cigars. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 12. Leading 
firms: Campbell-Smith-Ritchie Co., Dairy Cream 
Separator Co., Indestructible Wheel Co., Stand- 
ard Motor Parts Co., Indiana Condensed Milk 
Co., Boss Manufacturing Co., N. H. Smith Co. 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $2,000,000. 


Special Information: Boone County is the 
premier agricultural county of Indiana and that 
gives it high rank among agricultural counties 
of the world. Local dairying and seed corn 
growing have attained international fame. 


Residential Features; New country club, 
one of finest in State, has brouglt about the 
planning of a new country club district where 
twenty new homes have been built within the 
past year; 78% of workingmen in Lebanon own 
their own homes. 


Retail Shopping Section: Six streets—Lebanon 
Street; four blocks; Main Street, three blocks; 
Washington Street, three blocks; Meridian Street, 
four blocks; South Street, three blocks; West 
Street, three blocks. 


Trading Area: Fifteen miles north and south, 
eighteen miles east and west. There also are 
people in the stores every day from towns be- 
yond this trading area. 

Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial automobile agencies, 3: 
automobile aecessories, 14; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 10; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 3; confectioners (ineluding ho- 
tel stands), 5; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 8; 
druggists, 6; dry goods, 4; department stores, 1; 
electrical supplies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 1; furni- 
ture, 7; furriers, 1; garages (public), 7; grocers, 
24; hardware, 6; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 5; 
men’s furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 4; merchant 
tailors, 2; milliners, 4; opticians, 5; photogra- 
phers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous musical in- 
struments), 2; radio supplies, 2; restaurants 
(including hotels), 10; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 


2; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 3. 


Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 
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LINTON, IND. 


(Greene County) ~ 
1920 Population, 5,856. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 10,500. (The 
original corporation lines of Linton have never 
been extended to include four rapidly growing 
suburbs, which accounts for low government 
census figures.) 


Native Whites, 72%; Foreign Born, 28%; In- 


dustrial Workers, 40%; English Reading, 85%; 
Families, 1,650. 


Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 
1,941. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellane- 
ous, 7. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 2. Total Re- 
sources, $2,500,000; all bank deposits, $2,400,- 
000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 2. Total number of seats, 3,000. 

Location: Western part of Greene County on 


Illinois Central; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Rys., and branches of Monon and Pennsylvania. 
Hourly bus line service to all points. Fine 
system of public highways. 


Principal Industries: Coal mining, farming, 
manufacturing, poultry and fruit. Center of 
bituminous coal fields—daily capacity output of 
mines in field, 34,000 tons. Daily miners’ 
trains run to all mines from Linton. Prize 
eorn belt of Indiana in Greene County. Fruit 
and poultry fast growing industries. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 6. 
firms: Aikin Decorative Co., Harting Bros. 
Bottling Works. Other smaller establishments. 


Special Information: An exceptional advan- 
tage enjoyed by Linton is that it is both a 
mining and agricultural district—rather unusual 
—and has superior railroad and highway facili- 
ties. Isolated from any large city. 

Residential Features: Most of residences are 
occupied by owners. No slums. Number of 
rental cottages. Few apartment houses. 

Retail Shopping Section: Main Street, 9 
blocks; Vincennes Street, 5 blocks; ‘*A’’ Street 
north, 5 blocks; others scattered; and 64 
“neighborhood’’ and suburban stores. 

Trading Area: Extends 25 miles southwest, 
20 miles east and southeast, 12 miles north, 
and 14 miles south. Linton being easily ac- 
cessible, and the largest city. 

Wholesale Houses: Meats, 2; 
cellaneous lines, 3. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 


Leading 


fruits, 1; Mis- 


cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 8; auto- 
mobile accessories, 7; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 16; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 20; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 12; 
druggists, 5; dry goods, 6; department stores, 
5; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 4; fruits, 6; 
furniture, 5; garages (public), 10; grocers, 76; 
hardware, 5; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 15; 
men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 5; mer- 
chant tailors, 4; milliners, 4; opticians, 2; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 6; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 7; shoes, 9; sport- 
ing goods, 3; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 6. 


LOGANSPORT, IND. 


~ (Cass County) 
1920 Population, 21,626 (1925 est., 25,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 60,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Flora (pop. 1,500); Delphi (2,200); Monticello 
(2,700); Rochester (3,800). 


Native Whites, 99.1%; Negroes, 0.5%; For- 
eign Born 0.4%; Industrial Workers, 30%; 
English Reading, 99%; Families, 5,400. 


Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 4. Number of pupils, 5,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 8; Presbyterian, 2; 
Roman Catholic, 4; Miscellaneous, 22; others, in- 
cluding Salvation Army barracks and Negro 
churches. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 4; Loan & Trust 
Companies, 2; Savings Bank Deposits Total, 
$8,485,577.27 (all banks have savings deposits). 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits (all 
banks), $417,830.; Total Deposits (all banks), 
vie entra Total Resources (all banks), $11,- 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
2. Total number of seats, 6,000. 


Location: Pennsylvania, Wabash, Vandalia, 
Indiana Service (traction), Union Traction Co. 
and 8 divisions of the Pennsylvania center in 
Logansport, an excellent shipping point. Regu- 
lar bus service in all directions. 


Principal Industries: Pennsylvania R.R. shops, 
Polaris Co. (electric refrigerators), Logans- 
port Radiator (steam radiation), Obenchain- 
Bayer (fire-fighting apparatus), Logansport Fur- 
niture Co. (pianos, benches, dining tables), Gos- 
sards Corset Co, (corsets), Routh Packing Co., 
Logansport Stone and Oonstruction Co. (60 
smaller ones). § 


Special Information: Located at confluence of 
Wabash and Eel Rivers. Third railway center 
in state, having 8 divisions of the Pennsylvania 
R.R., main line of Wabash R.R., 2 interurban 
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LAFAYETTE: 


A ZONE IN ITSELF 


Not too large and not too small—complete 
coverage by one newspaper which makes it 


an economical market in which to 


product. 


test your 


145 miles from Chicago, 65 miles from Indian- 
apolis, most fertile territory in Northwestern 
Indiana. Lafayette-West Lafayette have a popu- 
lation of 32,000 and a trading population of more 


than 85,000. 


The JOURNAL AND COURIER 


is delivered to Every home in Lafayette-West 
Lafayette; covers the territory within a radius of 
35 miles to the extent of 94%. Circulation 21,700. 


Rate .06 per line. 


National Representatives 


G. LOGAN PAYNE COMPANY 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK CITY | 


: 
: 
1 
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INDIANA (Cont'd) 


Ex- 
cellent deposits of limestone used for coment, 


lines and 5 parks for recreation purposes. 
manufacturing of steel, lime, ete, Heart of 
finest agricultural section in Indiana. 


Residential Features: Practically ene- and 
two-family houses. Private homes predominate. 
Roselawn Addition in east end is an ‘exclusive 
residential section with many beautiful homes. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Second 
and Broadway, east on Broadway to 7th St. 
Market and North Sts. parallel Broadway; busi- 
ness houses on these streets from 2nd to 6th 
and all cross streets, 3rd, 4th, Pearl and 5th, 
and 6th, have business houses in the section (3 
blocks); 7 outlying retail business sections. 


Trading Area: North, 30 miles; East, 20 
miles; South, 25 miles; West, 40 miles; North- 


west, 40. Good interurban service from East, 
West and South.  BExcellent bus service in all 
directions. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 1; hardware, 1; Miscellaneous 
cigars, 1; confectionery, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; automobile accessories, 50 to 60, includ- 
ing garages; automobile tire agencies, about 70 
handle tires; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 30; confectioners (including 


2; meats, 1; 
lines, 


hotel stands), 4; druggists, 15; dry goods, 7; 
department stores, 9; electrical supplies, 5; 
florists, 5; fruits, 1; furniture, 4; furriers, 1; 


garages (public), 10; grocers, 80 (chain, 5); 
hardware, 5; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 18 
(chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 2; men’s cloth- 
ing, 5; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 8; op- 
ticians, 7; photographers, 4; pianos (and mis- 
ecellaneous musical instruments), 4; radio sup- 
plies, 12; restaurants (including hotels), 20; 
shoes, 7; sporting goods, 38; stationers, 2; 


Women’s apparel, 3. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 34); 
(dentists, 21); (osteopaths, 1); street car serv- 
ice; gas, artificial; number of meters, 4,269; 
electric current, A.C.; number of wired houses, 
5,200; number of automobile registrations, 9,500; 
water, hard. 


MADISON, IND. 


(Jefferson County) 


1920 Population, 6,711. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 9,000. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: 


Carrollton, Ky. (pop. 3,000); Urvany, Ind. 
(2,200); Hannen, Ind. (1,200); Bedford, Ky. 
(1,000). 

Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 9%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 


Reading, 100%; Families, 1,900. 
Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 2; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 2,400. 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Ohristian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 1; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 6. 
Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Resources 
(all banks), $6,000,000.; Capital, Surplus, and 
Undivided Profits (all banks), $700,000. 
Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 10. Total number of seats, 
8,500. 


Location: Pennsylvania ‘R.R. Ohio River 
steamers from Cincinnati, Louisville, transship- 
ping to Pittsburgh, St. Louis, New Orleans and 
waypoints on tributary rivers. Excellent bus 


service. 
Principal Industries: Hubs, spokes and porch 
furniture, furniture, button, cotton, woolen 


goods, meats and vegetable packing, auto acces- 
sories, steamboat and barge building, tacks and 
rivets, cordage, crackers and cakes, candy, larg- 
est tobacco market in Indiana. Also large crude 
drug house and flour mills, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 25. 
firms: Pearl Packing Co., Tower Mfg. Oo., 
Thomas Graham Oo., Hampton Cracker Oo., 
Howard Shipyards, W. Trow Co., Eagle Cotton 
Mills, Fordyce Textile Mfg, Co. Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at $5,- 
000,000. 3 

Special Information: Madison is the only town 
of any size within a radius of 50 miles. It 
is the wholesale and retail center of this terri- 
tory. Hanover College, with an enrollment of 
600 students, is located here; also Southeastern 
Insane Hospital. Clifty State Park located here. 
Meeting place of four Indiana state highways 
and two Kentucky highways, carrying traffic all 
directions. The playground of Indiana visited 
by thousands of autoists every year. 

Residential Features: Practically all one-fam- 
ily houses. Modern and well kept. WBxception- 
ally fine residential quarters on hilltops over- 
looking Ohio River. 


Retail Shopping Section: Starts at the inter- 
section of Main and Walnut Streets, and extends 
six blocks west to Broadway and includes the 
side streets in between and parallel streets for 
one or two blocks. 


Trading Area: Shopping area of 40 miles, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 1; 
fruits, 4; hardware, 1; dry goods, 2; shoes, Bi 
eandy, 1. , 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial automobile agencies, 6; auto- 
mobile accessories, 12; automobile tire agencies, 
15; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 8: confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 5; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 20; 
druggists, 5; dry goods, 7; department stores, 


Leading 


_ 2; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 1; fruits, 4; 


furniture, 3; garages (public), 12; grocers, 35 


(chain, 4); hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; meat mar- 
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kets, 8; men’s furnishings, 8; men’s clothing, 
6; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 3; opticians, 
4; photegraphers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 2; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 8; shoes, 6; sporting 
goods, 4; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 7. 

' Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical,* 8); 
(dentists, 7); (osteopaths, 1); gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating and direct; water, 
hard. 


MARION, IND. 


(Grant County) 


1920 Population, 23,747. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 60,000. 

Native Whites, 96%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 33%; English 
Reading, 95%; Families, in town, 5,000; suburbs, 
1,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 5,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Bpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 5; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellane- 
ous, 10. . 

Banks: National, 2; State, 3. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 2. 


Location: C. & O., Pennsylvania, Nickel Plate, 
and Big Four railroads, Marion & Bluffton, 
Northern Indiana Power, and Union Traction Co, 
of Indiana, electric lines. To nearest large city, 
by railroad, 1 hour; by trolley, 1144 hours; by 
auto, 1 hour; four bus lines. 

Principal Industries: Autos, trucks and acces- 
sories, oil well machinery, paper products, mo- 
tors, batteries, and electrical equipment, glass 
products, forged products, electric cable, cast- 
ings, stoves, furniture. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 100. Leading 
firms: Indiana Truck, Delta Hlectric, MacBeth 
Evans, Marion Machine Foundry, Marion Forged 
Products, Velie Motor, Lindley Box & Paper 
Marion Paper Box, Marion Insulated Wire Co., 
Hoosier Stove, Snider Preserve, Spencer Table, 
Osborn Paper Co., Bedell Mfg. Co., Malleable 
Iron Foundry, Marion Grey Iron Foundry, Mid- 
west Paper Co., Marion Shoe Factory, United 
States Glove Co., Rutenber Hlectric Co., Marion 
Paper Co., Indiana Fibre Products Co., Roberts 
Wall Board Co., Canton Glass Co., Standard 
Glass Co., Upland Flint Bottle Co. Total value 
of yearly output of factories estimated at 
525,000,000. 

Special Information: National Sanatorium for 
disabled soldiers located here. Is within 160 
miles of Indianapolis, Chicago, Toledo, Columbus, 
Cincinnati, and Terre Haute, giving good outlet 
for products, 


Residential Features: Mostly  one-family 
homes. Few double houses. No tenements. Best 
residence district on South Adams Street, South 
Washington, Spencer Avenue and on all streets 
from the public square and business district to 
fourteen blocks west. Homes scattered over 
great area, the city being hardly compact 
enough to be efficient, 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from public 
square (heart of business district) three blocks 
in all directions. Two outlying business sections 
as well as a large number of neighborhood sec- 
tions with usual groceries, meat shops, ete, 

Trading Area: Extends about 20 miles in all 
directions. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 4; 
fruits, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; automobile accessories, 7; automobile 
tire agencies, 6; bakers, 9; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 25 (chain, 1); con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 25; delicates- 
sen, 2; dressmakers, 10; druggists, 19 (chain, 
iD). < dry goods, 6; department stores, 6; electrical 
supplies, 6; florists, 6; fruits, 3; furniture, 10: 
garages (public), 18; grocers, 102 (chain, AS 
hardware, 7; jewelry, 4: meat markets, 3 
(chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 11; men’s clothing, 
11; merchant tailors, 6; milliners, 6; opticians, 
‘sty photographers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 12; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 20; shoes, 6; sport- 
ing goods, 4; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 16. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 55 
degrees; -average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 70; most pleasant months, May, 
Jane, July, Sept., Oct., Noy. Doctors (medical, 
29); (dentists, 13); (osteopaths, 2); number of 
sn ada ad ag street car service; gas, 

rtificial; electric current 1 ati i- 
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See announcement columns 3 and 4 


MARTINSVILLE, IND. 


(Morgan County) 
1920 Population, 4,895. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 8,000. 
Native Whites, 98%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 


Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 20%: English 
Reading, 99%; Families, 1,368. ig sie 


Schools: 4. Number of Pupils, 950. 
Churches: 7. 


Banks: 38. Total Resources, $3,420,000. 


Theatres: 3. Total number of seats, 1,600, 
Location: 80 miles southwest of Indiana 
s polis 
on C. C. C, & St..L. R.R., and Vandalia R.R. 
Also the T. H. I: & BE. Traction Line. 
Principal Industries: 
chairs and bricks, : 
Residential Features: All one-family houses, 


Retail Shopping Section: Six blocks in heart 
of city. : 


Flour mills, cooperage, 
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8 Out of Every 10 Families 


~ 1m Grant County 
(including Marion) 


read the 


MARION LEADER-TRIBUNE | 


Grant County has 956 miles of im- 
proved roadways, more than any other 


county in the State. 


Sixteen hard surfaced roads lead into 


Marion from every direction. 


8 out of every ten families in Grant 


County own an automobile. 


Marion is a city of industry—Diversi- 
fied. More.than 600 articles are made 


in Marion factories. 


The average Grant county farm is 80- 
acres, at an average cost of $185 per 
acre; 19 elevators throughout the county 
with a holding capacity of more than 
500,000 bushels care for the crops that 
are to be shipped. 


Marion and Grant County are a unit in 


buying power. 


The Leader-Tribune goes into every 


home a few hours after it is published. 


Ask for Comparative A B C Figures 
Sell Grant County Thru 


MARION LEADER-TRIBUNE 


Representatives 
G. LOGAN PAYNE COMPANY 
Chicago New York 
St. Louis Boston 
Atlanta 


Send for the MARION-LEADER TRIBUNE market 


survey 


INDIANA (Cont'd) 


Martinsville (cont’d) 
Trading Area: Most of Morgan County. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 4; commercial auto. agencies, 2; auto- 
mobile accessories, 7; automobile tire agencies, 
7; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 2; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 4; dressmakers, 7; druggists, 4; dry 
goods, 2; department stores, 1; electrical sup- 
plies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 3; furniture, 1; 
garages (public), 9; grocers, 19; hardware, 4: 
jewelry, 2; meat markets, 8; men’s furnishings, 
8; men’s clothing, 3; merchant tailors, 1; 
milliners, 2; opticians, 1; photographers, 2; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
1; radio supplies, 2; restaurants (including 
hotels), 6; shoes, 2; sporting goods, 1; station- 
ers, 1; women’s apparel, 2. 


MICHIGAN CITY, IND. 


{ (La Porte County) 
1920 Population, 19,457 (1926, 27,240). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 30,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are; 
La Porte (pop. 18,000); New Buffalo (1,500); 
Chesterton (2,000). 


Native Whites, 78%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 20%; Industrial Workers, 75%; English 
Reading, 85%; Families, 6,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 2; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 4; Number of Pupils, 5,024, 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 2; 


Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 


3; Miscellaneous, 7. 
Banks: National, 2; State, 3; Total Re- 
sources, $8,778,589; Savings Banks Deposits 


Total $4,830,393; Total Deposits, $7,623,206, 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
5; Total number of seats, 8,000. One outdoor 
arena seating capacity, 35,000, 


Location: On extreme southeast shore of 
Lake Michigan, a port of entry for foreign 
ships, with freight and passenger boat ser- 
vice, Served by Monon, Nickel Plate, Michigan 
Central, Pere Marquette Railroads. Main office 
and power plant of Chicago, South Shore and 
South Bend Electric Interurban Ry., also North- 
ern Indiana Interurban to South Bend, connect- 
ing with lines through to Indianapolis. To 
nearest large city, by railroad, 1 hour; by trolley 
1 hour; by auto, 1 hour, 


Pullman Car Mfg. Co., 
including box, re- 
Karpen Bros., 
mining ma- 
foundries, 


Principal Industries: 
freight cars of all kinds, 
frigerator, coal, flat, caboose, etc. 
furniture manufacturers. Brick, 
ehinery, steam heating boilers, iron 
men’s shirts, women’s wash. dresses, glove fac- 
tories, engineering (combustion) appliances. Ex- 
tensive shipping of core sand and other grades 
of white sand, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 42. Leading’ 
firms: Pullman Mfg. Co., Inc, (Haskell & 
Barler Plant); S. Karpen & Bros., Sullivan Ma- 
chinery Co., Jos. W. Hays Corp., Well-Mc- 
Lain Co., Reliance Mfg. Co., Josam Mfg. Co., 
Young Pump Works, North Indiana Brick Co,, 
Risclay Brick Co., Pyramid Pants Co., H. W. 
Angsten Co., Blacksom & Co., Bromwell Wire 
Goods Co., Burnham Glove Co., Cabranette Corp., 
Chrobaltic Tool Co., Excelsior Cycle Co., Mich- 
jgan City Foundry & Machine Co., Michigan 
(City Paper Box Co., Perfection Cooler Oo., Sheet 
Steel Products Co., Smith Bros., (cough drops) ; 
Stefco Steel Co., Tecumseh Glove Mills. 


Special Information: Since 1920 census 1,417 
new homes have been built and conservative es- 
timate of present population is 27,240. Ap- 
proximately 4,650 automobiles. Post office re- 
ceipts, year ending June 20, 1926, $94,491, in- 
crease of 160% in 10 years. Proximity to Chi- 
‘cago results in many lines, such as meats, hay- 
ing no wholesale here, but having representatives 
here with wholesale service same day out of 
‘Chicago. 


Residential Features: City is largely of 
workingmen who own their homes, though there 


is an extensive section (three places) almost 
wholly of better houses composed of other 
‘classes owning their homes, apartments and 


rented flats and homes. Average value of single 
family homes in better section $8,000; flats, 
$12,000. More than 48 miles of paved streets, 


Golf links, country clubs, amusement parks. 


Retail Shopping Section: One principal street 
of 12 blocks, solid on both sides, and 8 cross 
streets with stores extending one block on each 
side. Then residential district of 2 blocks and 6 
blocks of smaller stores below that, All one 
Street. Three street car lines into three districts 
and bus lines into three others, One extensive 
summer resort of about 700 homes, 150 of which 
are used as permanent residences, 


Trading Area: ‘Trade area about 15 miles 
east and slightly north, 7 to 9 miles southeast, 
15 miles southwest, 10 miles west. Interurban 
service east, west and south. Bus service north- 

~ east and southeast. Loca) railroad service south- 
west. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; 
Miscellaneous lines, confectionery 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial automobile agencies, 4: 
automobile accessories, 18; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 11; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels). 30 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 14; delicatessen, 2; dress- 


makers, 3; druggists, 11; dry goods, 8; depart- 


fruits, | 2 
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ment stores, 3; electrical supplies, 8; florists, 3; 
fruits, 6; furniture, 4; furriers, 1; garages (pub- 
lic), 6; grocers, 73 (chain, 10); hardware, 6; 
jewelry, 4; meat markets, 19 (chain, 4); men’s 
furnishings, 12; men’s clothing, 7; merchant 
tailors, 5; milliners, 5; opticians, 4; photo- 
graphers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 3; radio supplies, 15; restaurants 
(including hotels), 15; shoes, 7; sporting goods, 
3; Stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 6. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 55, 
degrees; average number of rainy* days per 
twelve months, 120; most pleasant months, May, 
June, July, Aug., Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 
25); (dentists, 11); (osteopaths, 4); street car 
service, gas, artificial; electric current, alter- 
nating; water, hard. 


MONTICELLO, IND. 


(White County) 


est. 2,800). 


8,100. Most im- 
this area are: 
(400); Barnetts- 


1920 Population, 2,536 (1926 


City and Suburban Estimate, 
portant cities and towns in 
Reynolds (pop. 586); Ondayille 
ville (600). 


Native Whites, 2,700; 
English Reading, 100%; (1925 estimate). 


Public Grade, 2; High, 1: Junior 
Number of Pupils, 825 (consolidated 


Foreign Born, 50; 


Schools: 
High, 1; 
township). 


Churches: 
Presbyterian, 


Banks: National, 1; State, 3; Total Resources 
(all banks), $1,504,311.97. 


Christian Science, 1; Methodist, 1; 
1; Miscellaneous, Christian, 1. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 1. Total number of seats, 
1,800. 

Location: In northwestern Indiana, in heart 


Midway between Chicago and. In- 
Also served by 


of Corn Belt. 
dianapolis on Monon Railroad. 


Logansport-Peoria division of Pennsylvania. Lo- 
eated on banks of Tippecanoe River. 
Principal Industries: Thread factory, overall 


factory, large water power projects on river, 
flour mills, specialty manufacturing and chemical 
manufacturing. Summer resort district, 


Manifacturing Establishments: 7. Leading 
firms: Loughry Milling Company, Monticello 
Threid Mills Conipany, Reliable Garment Manv- 
facturing Company, Superb Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Monticéllo Mfg. Co., P. & H. Candy Co., 
Rose Mfg. Co. 

Residential Features: 
Private homes predominate. 
Average price of homes, $3,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: Consists of eleven 
blocks on Main and Broadway. There are side 
streets with minor shops. 


Trading Area: Includes most of White County, 
with an area of about 400 square miles. 


Number of Retail Outlets: for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies. 7; commercial automobile agencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 9; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 12; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (in- 


Most one-family houses. 
No tenements, 


cluding hotels), 22; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 22; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 
2; druggists, 3; dry goods, 1; department 


stores, 1; electrical supplies, $; florists, 1; fruits, 
12; furnituré, 9; garages (public), 6; grocers, 
12 (chain, 2); hatdware, 3; jewelry, 2; meat 
markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 2; men's cloth- 
ing, 5; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 2; opti- 
cians, 2; photographers, 1; pianos (and miscel- 
laneous musical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 
4; restaurants (ineluding hotels), 6; shoes, 2; 
sporting goods, 2; women’s apparel, 3. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 5); 
(dentists, 4); (osteopaths, 2); electric current, 
alternating; water, hard, : 


MT. VERNON, IND. ~ 


(Posey County) 


1920 Population, 5,284. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 6,500. 


Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 5%; Industrial 
Workers, 20%; English Reading, 98%. 

Schools:, Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of pupils, 1,475- 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 12; Bpiscopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, United Brethren, 1. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$3,000,000. Savings Bank Deposits Total, $1,- 
750,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 


(Auditoriums, ete.), 3. Total number of seats, 
2,000. $250,000 Memorial Coliseum building. 


Location: Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
main line, Evansville to St. Louis, direct connec- 
tion west and south; branch line Chicago & 
Hastern Illinois Railroad, direct connection north 
and east. Bus lines from Mt, Vernon, county 
seat, to all parts of Posey County. 


Principal Industries: Corn and wheat milling, 
farm machinery, foundry, strawboard mill, han- 
dle factory, concrete manufacturing plants. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Keck-Gonnerman Co., Mt, Vernon Strawboard 
Co., Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., Home Mill Grain 
& Mill Co., Whitmore Handle Co., Inc., Mt. Ver- 
non Hominy Mill Co., Van Camp Packing Co.) 


Special Information: Mt. Vernon is located in 
fine milling wheat belt; the railroad and Ohio 
River shipping facilities aiding in the market- 
ing of not only agricultural produets but flour 
and meal, and farming implements manufac- 
tured here, 


Residential Features: 
streets, 


Well-kept improved 
abundance of shade, beautiful homes, 


sae iy ' Ae tana er i, 


good schools, churches of all leading denomina- 
tions, fine community spirit. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main Street, 6 
blocks; East Second, 2 blocks; West Second, 5 
blocks. 4 


Trading Area: Twenty miles north, 6 miles 
east, S miles west, and across Ohio River into 
Kentucky for three miles on south, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products Passenger automobile .agen- 
cies, 5; commercial automobile agencies, 6; 
automobile accessories, 6; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 8; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 3; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 3; dressmakers, 4; druggist, 8; dry 
goods, 4; department stores, 2; electrical sup- 
plies, 2; florists, 2; furniture, 2; garages (pub- 


lic), 6; grocers, 20; hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; 
meat markets, 3; men’s furnishings, 2; men’s 
clothing, 2; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 3; 


opticians, 2; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 5; 
shoes, 3; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 2; wo- 
men’s apparel, 3. 


MUNCIE, IND. 


(Delaware County) 
1920 Population, 36,524 (1925 est., 42,000). 


Native Whites, 93%; Negroes, 5%; Foreign 
Born, 2%; English Reading, 99%; Families, 
10,000, 

Schools: Public Grade, 14; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 
7,060, 

Churches: Baptist, 7; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 9; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 29. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 2. Total Re- 
sources, $15,000,000, 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 


8; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
1. Total number of seats, 5,415. 


Location: Center of Delaware County. Served 
by Big Four, Nickel Plate, C. & O., Penna. Co., 
the Central Ind, and Union Traction Co. system. 
In the heart of the old gas belt and a rich 
agricultural séétion. Excellent railway and 
auto bus service in ali directions. To nearest 
large city, by railroad, 11%4 hours; by trolley, 
2 hours; by auto, 3 hours. 


Principal Industries: Fruit jars, auto gears 
and accessories, lawn mowers, glass house pots, 
bed- springs, malleable castings, grey iron cast- 
ings, nuts and bolts, glass insulators, struc- 
tural steel, ete. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 100. Leading 
firms: Ball Bros. Co., Hemingray Glass Co., 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., American Lawn 
Mower Co., General Motors Co., Durant Motor 
Co., Warner Gear Co., Muncie Malleable Iron 
Co,, Muncie Foundry and Mach, Co., Indiana 
Bridge Co. 


Special Information: Muncie is located in 
the center of one of the best agricultural dis- 
tricts in the state. Pxcellent railroad facili- 
ties. } 


Residential Features: One-family houses pre- 
dominate. Uptown section has quite a number 
of high-class apartment houses, No exclusive 
tenement district. Several fine residential dis- 
tricts on north, east and south, 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Pub- 
lic Square south 10 blocks; north, 2 blocks. sna 


east, 8 blocks. Walnut, Main and Mulberry 
principal shopping streets. Outlying groceries, 
markets, ete. 


Trading Area: Extends from 8& to 10 miles 
north and west, and 15 to 20 miles south and 
east. Excellent trolley and bus service in all 
directions, \ 


Wholesale Hoiisés: 
fruits, 3. 


Number 6f Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Produ¢ts: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial auto, agencies, 10; auto- 
mobile accessories, 25; automobile tire agencies, 
25; bakers, 11; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 25: confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 16; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 10; 
druggists, 35. (chain, 4); dry goods, 10; depart- 
ment stores, 4; electrical supplies, 15; florists, 
6; fruits, 10; furniture, 15; garages (public), 6; 
grocers, 165 (chain, 20); hardware, 10; jewelry, 
6; meat markets, 50; men’s furnishings, 10; 
men’s clothing, 15; merchant tailors, 8; milli- 
ners, 20; opticians, 5; radio supplies, 3; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 28; shoes, 25; sport- 
ing goods, 3; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 
15. 


Groceries, 2: meats, 1; 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 55 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 70; most pleasant months, May, 


June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 55), (den- 
tists, 24). (osteopaths, 4); street ear service; 
gas, artfificial: electric current, alternating 
and direct; water, hard. 


NEW ALBANY, IND. 


(Floyd County) 


1920 Population, 22,992. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 31,000, 

Native Whites, 93%; Negroes, 6%; Foreign 
Born, 1%: Industrial Workers, 35%; English 
Reading, 100%; Families, 7,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 13; High, 2; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2; Number of pupils, 4,350. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 2; 


Episcopal, 1; Disciples, 2; Methodist, 6; Presby- 
terian, 2; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 10. 


© 


Banks: National, 2; State, 5; ‘Total Resources, 
$13,500,000.00. Savings Bank Deposits Total, 


$4,500,000,00. , 
Theatres: Moving Pictures, 4; Vaudeville, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etce.), 6. Total 


number of seats, 7,000. 


Location: On north bank of Ohio River. Served 
by Baltimore & Ohio, Pennsylyania, Monon, 
Southern and Interstate Public Service Interur- 
ban, 2 lines. Connected by the Kentucky & In- 
diana Railroad with five additional railroads— 
Louisville & Nashville, Illinois Central, Louis- 
ville, Henderson & St. Louis, Chesapeake & Ohio. 
and Big Four. Excellent bus and truck service 
to western and central parts of state. 


Principal Industries: Iron and steel, wood- 
working, veneer mills, furniture factories, tan- 
neries, machine shops, boat building, packing 
houses, canning factories, 2 fertilizer factories, 
2 clothing factories, shirt factory, 2 stove foun- 
dries, national home and chain works, tobacco 
warehouses, printing, ete. 


Manufacturing Establishments; 115. Leading 
firms: Wood-Mosaic Co., Ohio Falls Iron Co., 
New Albany Veneering Co., Indiana Panel Co., 
Pointer Stove and Range Co.; Anchor Stove and 
Range Co. Total value of yearly output of 
factories estimated at $20,000,000. 


Special Information; The location of this city 
on the Ohio River, with the only vehicle and 
automobile bridge on the Ohio, west of Cincin- 
nati, makes New Albany the gateway between | 
the North and South. New Albany is the south- 
ern terminus of Indiana’s State road No. 1, con- 
crete, running from Michigan to the Ohio River. 
Also of state road No. 5 and state road No. 16, 


and the Wonderland Way running from the At- . 


lantic to the Pacific Ocean. New Albany is the 
center of southern Indiana’s most historic and 
picturesque scenery. Gravel cement, sand and 
lime distribution center. 6,000 passenger autos, 
1,500 trucks. Jackson Highway, Dixie High- 
way, Midland Trail and Daniel Boone Trail all 
pass through this city, wi 


Residential Features: Mostly one- and two- 
family houses. Private homes predominate. 
There ate a number of flats and apartment 
houses. One of the most delightful residential 
sections in southern Indiana is located just west 
of the city on Silver Hills, overlooking the Ohio 
River and valley. 


Retail Shopping Section: HExtends four squares 
on Oak St., five squares on Spring St., five 
Squares on Market St., and five squares on State 
St. Each of these streets has practically as 
much additional retail sections in the eastern 
end of the city, with Vincennes St. as the center 
with quite a good many stores intervening. 


Vincennes St. is a retail shopping section for ~ 


10 squares. There are also a number of smaller 
neighborhood sections in the different parts of 
the city, with the usual number of groceries, 
meats, drugs and confectionery stores, % 

Trading Area: Extends about forty . miles 
southwest, west, northwest, north and northeast 
and about ten miles east. On the south N. A. 
is shut off by the Ohio River, but is attracting 
large amount of trade from the city of Louis- 
ville. Business is secured from these great dis- 
tances because of the size of our city and the 
dominating character of its wholesale and retail 
stores, being the best in southern Indiana south 
of Indianapolis. ; 


_ Wholesale Houses! Groceries, 8; meats, 6; 
fruits, 4; hardware, 2; dry goods, 2; Miscel- 
laneous lines, 15, 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
hile accessories, 15; automobile tire agencies, 15; 
bakers 7; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 12; confectioners, (including hotel 
stands), 20; delicatessen, 4; dressmakers, 12; 
druggists, 15; dry goods, 15; department stores, 
4; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 12; fruits, 5; 
furniture, 8; furriers, 2; garages (public), 15; 
grocers, 110; hardware, 8; jewelry, 2; meat mar- 
Kets, 15; men’s furnishings, 10; men’s clothing, 
10; merchant tallors, 6; milliners, 12; opticians 
5o; phGtogvaphers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instriinents), 2; radio supplies, 6; res- 
taurants, (including hotels), 12; shoes, 15; sport- 
ing goods, 3; stationers, 6; Women’s apparel, 10. 
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NEWCASTLE, IND. “. 
(Henry County) 


rae 


1920 Population, 14,458 (1925 est., 17,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 35,000. 

Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Saber 3%; Industrial Workers, pene Familes, 

Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Number of Pupils, 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 2; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 8, ih 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Resourcés 


‘(all banks), $3,430,000. Savings Bank D 
Total, $1,131,744, espe iy 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 


Miscellaneous (Auditoriums te 
number of seats, 6,275. Wig Oe cae 


Location: Penna Big Four and Nick 

- ey el Plate; 
Union and T, H. I. & HB. T; i i 3 
beret raction lines, Bus 

Principal Industries: 
kitchen cabinets, 


3,070, 


Automobile parts, Pianos, 
I ) high grade rolled steel, auto- 
mobile springs, lathes, caskets, garment fac- 
tories, structural steel, cut flowers. ’ 
Manufacturing Establishments: 25. 
firms: Chrysler Motor Corp., Hoosier Mfg. Co., | 
ei fa French & Sons Piano Co., Indiana Rolling 
aes - 
Special Information: 
try, hydro-electric power, ee 


4 
Leading 


; AY cea 
Center of the rose indus- 


; 


INDIANA (Cont’d) 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses; limited section for better class 
of home owners. 

Retail Shopping Section: Main St. on 1 block 
north of Broad and 4 blocks south of Broad. 


On Broad St. 3 blocks west of Main and 5 blocks. 


east of Main. On two streets paralleling Main 
and Broad on each side for the same distances, 
Three outlying business sections and grocery and 
confectionery stores in all parts of the city. 


Trading Area: About 20 miles in all direc- 
tions, but mostly in Henry County. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial automobile agencies, 4; 
automobile accessories, 10; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 10; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 9; confectioners (inelud- 
ing hotel stands), 5; dressinakers, 4; druggists, 


18; dry goods, 3; department stores, 3; elec- 
trical supplies, 6; florists, 5; fruits, 25 fur- 
niture, 4: furriers, 1; arages (public), 7: 


grocers, 47; hardware, 3; jewelry, 5; meat mar- 
kets, 14; men’s furnishings, 7; men’s clothing, 
7; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 7; opticians, 
4: photographers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous 


musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 5; 
restaurants (including hotels), 10; shoes, 9; 
sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; women’s ap- 
parel, 3. 


NOBLESVILLE, IND. . 
(Hamilton County) 


1920 Population, 4,738. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 6,000. 


English Reading, 95%; Families, 1,500. 
Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1: Number of Pupils, 1,200. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Christian, 1; Mis- 
cellaneous, 4. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Trust Com- 
panies, 2; Total Resources (all banks), $5,000, - 
000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 2. Total 
number of seats, 2,500. 

Location: Nickel Plate R.R., Central Indiana 


R.R., Indiana Union Traction Co., Day’s freight 
service from Indianapolis and Chicago. Hourly 
traction passenger service, Ocean-to-Ocean High- 
way, and bus service to nearby cities. To near- 
est large city, by railroad, 1 hour; by auto, 1 
hour, z 


Principal Industries: Flour mills, elevators, 
enameling works, strawboard works, steel, auto- 
mobile tires, furniture, candy, -lumber. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 10. Leading 
firms: N. 0. Nelson Co., Noblesville Milling 
Co., Capital Furniture Co., American Strawboard 


Special Information: Center of one of the 
richest farming sections, notable for paved 
streets and roads. Free from labor troubles and 
interracial conflict. 


Residential Features: City of home owners. 
No tenement district and within easy access by 
auto route, steam road, traction line or bus to 
state capital and other points. 

Retail Shopping Section: Largely on public 
square and one square in each direction from it. 

Trading Area: Hamilton County, and margins 
of adjoining counties within a radius of 10 
miles. 

Wholesale Houses: 
Lines, tobacco. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Bakers, 3; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 15; confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 3; dressmakers, 6; drug- 
gists, 4 (chain, 1); dry goods, 33 electrical 
supplies, 4; florists, 1; fruits, 2; furniture, 3; 
garages (public), 6; grocers, 15 (chain, 3); hard- 


Fruits, 1; Miscellaneous 


ware, 4; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 5; men’s 
clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 3: 
opticians, 3; photographers, 1; pianos (and 


miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 10; 
shoes, 5; sporting goods, 2. — 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 55 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 90; most pleasant months, May 
to October. Doctors (medical, 8); (dentists, 
5); (osteopaths, 1); gas, artificial; electric 
eurrent, alternating; number of wired houses, 
1,300; water, hard. 


PERU, IND. 
(Miami County) 
1920 Population, 12,410. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. 


Native Whites, 11,748; Negroes, 136; Foreign 
Families, 


Born, 506; English Reading, 99%; 

3,345. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2. Number of Pupils, 
_ 2,936. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 


Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 4. 

Banks: National, 2; Trust Companies, 2; 
Building & Loan, 2. 


 ‘?heatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3. 


mber of seats, 3,500. 
: the Wabash Valley, at the con- 
pied ote bak se ae 
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fluence of the Mississinewa and Wabash Rivers, 
Division point on C, & O. Ry. and Wabash Ry., 
and served by Indianapclis-Michigan City Di- 
vision of the Nickel Plate. ‘Has three Traction 
lines—Indiana Service, Indiana Union Traction 
and Winona ‘Lines. Bus service, Indianapolis 
and Sounth Bend. To nearest larger city, by 
railroad, 3 hours; by trolley, 3 hours; by auto, 
8 hours. 


Principal Industries: Steam tractors, chairs, 
phonographs, radios, refrigerators, electric 
switch, auto parts, hardwood lumber, plumbers’ 
supplies, bakers’ cases, poultry packing, kitchen 
cabinets, plain and fancy shopping baskets, 
shipping boxes, heating appliances, stout negli- 
gees, athletic underwear, iron and brass foun- 
dries, wood cabinets, stationery. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 21. Leading 
firms; American Stationery Co., Ariel Cabinet 
Co., W. C. Redmon & ‘Sons Co., Peru Chair 
Co., Bryan Harvester Co., Modern Refrigerator 
Co., Wasmuth-Goodrich Co., Square D. Co., 
Miami Produce Co., Miami Mfg. Co., Peru Bas- 
ket Co,, Eisman Richer ©o., Penfield Axle Co., 
Fox Bros. Mfg. Co., Unger-Kramer Co., Peru 
Canning Co. Annual output, $6,787,865.15. 


Special Information: Peru’s three railroads 
and three interurbans make. the city outstanding 
as a distribution center. 


Residential Features: A city of homes own- 
ers. Owing to activity of financial institutions, 
particularly the B. & L. Associations, a very 
large per cent of the population own or are 
buying their homes. Very few flat buildings 
and exceptionally few apartments. Nearly every 
home is single. No reserved residential district, 
all preferred because the factory district lies 
on the outskirts of the city, Homes average 
better than $4,000. e 


Retail Shopping Section: Peru is a two street 


town. Broadway, extending north to south, 
earries the majority of retail shopping districts, 
being eight blocks long, with stores on side 


streets each way for one blocks. Three outlying 
shopping districts which cater to grocers, meats, 
etc. Malin street, extending east and west has 
business buildings on four blocks, 


Trading Area: Hxtends approximately eight 
miles east, west and sotith, owing to proximity 
of the neighboring towns of Wabash, Logans- 
port and Kokomo. North trading area extends 
in a fan shape for approximately 25 to 30 miles. 
Excellent roads in this direction bring a large 
amount of trade through the efferts of the Re- 
tail Merchants’ Association. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; 
fruits, 1; hardware, 1; dry goods, 1, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial automobile agencies, 2; 
automobile accessories, 21; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 15; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 14; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 5; druggists, 7; dry goods, 5; de- 
partment stores, 4; electrical supplies, 4; flor- 
ists, 2; fruits, 2; furniture, 4: garages (public), 
6; grocers, 33 (chain, 4); hardware, 5; jewelry, 
6; meat markets, 6; men’s furnishings, 7; men’s 
clothing, 7; merchant tailors, 5: milliners, 4; 
opticians, 5; photographers, 3; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 38; radio 


meats, 1; 


supplies, 6; restaurants (including hotels), 12; 
shoes, 8; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 2; wo- 
men’s apparel, 6, 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 


55 degrees: average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 120; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct.; doctors (medical, 20); (den- 
tists, 14); number of wired houses, 4,200; street 
car service; gas, artificial; electric current, al- 
ternating; water, hard. 


PLYMOUTH, IND. 
(Marshall County) 


1920 Population, 4,338 (1925 school census 
5,200). 


City and Suburban Estimate: 
county, 23,744. 


Native Whites, 96%; Foreign Born, 4%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 600; English Reading, 100%; 
Families, about 1,100. 


Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,184. 


Churches: Christian Science, 1; Episcopal, 1: 
Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, U. B., 1; (Christian, 1; 
Federated, 1; Wesleyan, 1; Church of God, 1. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Saving Bank 
Deposits Total, $1,280,000. Oapital, Surplus, 
and Undivided Profits (all banks), $443,122.; 
Total Deposits (all banks), $2,262,665.; Total 
Resources (all banks), $3,025,299. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1; Total number of seats, 1,500. 


Population of 


Location: On P. Ft. W. & ©., main line of 
Pennsylvania System; Panhandle (formerly 
Vandalia); Nickel Plate, Indiana State Road 


No. 1 north and south; Yellowstone Trail east 
and west. Bus service both ways. Unexcelled 
shipping facilities to all points. 84 miles east 
of Chicago, 23 miles of South Bend, 60 west of 
Ft. Wayne. In the rapidly growing industrial 
section of northern Indiana. To nearest large 
city, by railroad, 45 minutes; by auto, 45 
minutes, 


Principal Industries: Auto radiators, auto 
trailers and bodies, baskets, wire bound boxes, 
binder supplies, grinding machinery, stoves, can- 
ning factory (corn and peas), speedometer parts, 
emery products, school wagons and auto buses, 
gray iron castings, butter and ice cream, print- 
ing. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 13. Leading 
firms: Schlosser Brothers, Plymouth Manufactur- 
ing Co., The Edgerton Mfg. Co., Plymouth 
Metal-Working Co., Clizbe Bros. Mfg. Co., Key- 
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stone Foundry, ©. L. Morris, Abrasive Mining 
& Mfg. Co., Plymouth Wagon Works, Swivel 
Joint & Shaft Co., Pilot Company, Lee Trailer 
& Body Co., MacGregor-Darling Co., (electro- 
plating). Total value of yearly output of fac- 
tories estimated at $6,500,000. 


Special Information: Plymouth is the center 
of the greatest alfalfa county in Indiana and 
is fast developing its dairy industry. It is a 
butter making center for one of the largest 
creameries in the country, also has large basket 
factory. 


Residential Features: Plymouth is one of the 
most beautiful and pleasant residential cities in 
the middle west. Its many paved streets lined 
with large and beautiful maples and elms; clean 
and wholesome conditions in every section make 
it a most desirable place in which to live. 
Lake Maxinkuckee, Lake of the Woods, Pretty 
Lake, Twin Lakes and others are within a few 
miles. Oulver Military Academy is at Lake 
Maxinkuckee, 


Retail Shopping Section: Is compact and 
located almost entirely on three streets and 
within ten blocks of space, on Michigan, Laporte 
and Garro Streets. 


Trading Area: Covers Marshall County, and 
extends west into Starke County, southwest into 
Pulaski and south into Fulton. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 1; 
Miscellaneous Lines, telephones supplies, leather, 
auto tires and specialties. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial automobile agencies, 4; auto- 
mobile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 
8; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 15 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 7; dressmakers, 4; drug- 
gists, 4; dry goods, 4; electrical supplies, 2; 
florists, 3; fruits, 1; furniture, 1; garages (pub- 
lic), 7; grocers, 11 (chain, 1); hardware, 38; 
jewelry, 2; meat markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 
3; men’s clothing, 3; merchant tailors, 2; mil- 
liners, 2; opticians, 2; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 1; 
radio supplies, 5: restaurants (including hotels), 


8; shoes, 8; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 4. 
Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 


54.4 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 75; most pleasant months, May, 


June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 10); (den- 
tists, 5); (osteopaths, 2); gas, artificial; elec- 
tric current, alternating; number of) wired 


houses, 1,200; water, hard. 


PORTLAND, IND. 
(Jay County) 
1920 Population, 5,958. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 7.500. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: Red- 
key (pop. 2,000); Dunkirk (2,532); Ridger- 
ville (800); Bryant (400); Ft. Recovery, 0. 
(2,000). 

Native Whites, 99%; Negroes, 1%; English 
Reading, 100%; Families, 1,625. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Number of 
pupils, 1,373. 

Churches: United Brethren, 1: Congregational, 


1: Lutheran, 1; Evangelical, 1: Methodist, 1; 
Methodist, Wesleyan, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman 
Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, Friends, 1; Church 
a eet biche 2; First Christian, 1; Church of 
od, 1. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 4; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $402,- 
550.; Total Deposits (all banks), $1,991,824.; 
Total Resources (all banks), $3,535,407; Say- 
ings Banks Deposits Total $1,973,079.46. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total 
number of seats, 1,250. 


Location: On Salmonia River, served by Grand 
Rapids and Indiana branch of Pennsylvania rail- 
road company; Lake Erie & Western branch of 
Nickel Plate: and Union Traction Company of 
Indiana. Bxcellent truck and bus service to sur- 


rounding territory. G. R. & I; L. BE. & W.; 
andi SU Ly 

Principal Industries: Automobile bodies, 
wheels, steering wheels, castings, three overall 


and shirt factories; gas and oil drilling, brooms. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 15. Leading 
firms: Bimel Spoke and Auto Wheel Co., Sheller 
Wood Rim Manufacturing Co., Portland Body 
Works, Portland Forge Foundry & Machine Co., 

Schwartz Brush & Broom Co., Portland Oil & 
Refining Co., Joseph Lay Broom Co., J. A. Long 


Packing House, Creamery Package Co., Bryan 
Iee Cream Co., Tormohlen Hatchery, Bwry 
Hatchery, Haynes Milling Co. ‘Total value of 


yearly output of factories estimated at $5,- 
000.000. i 

Special Information: City is located in the 
eenter of one of Indiana’s best oil territories. 
Portland is the county seat of Jay, one of the 
best farming counties in the state. 


Residential Features: Mostly 
houses; private homes predomifiate. 


Retail Shopping Section: Bxtends from Public 
Square (whieh forms heart of business section) 
east and west on Main Street for four blocks 
with Water, Walnut and High Streets, parallel 
to Main: north and south on Meridian (also a 
state highway) for nine blocks, with Com- 
merece and Ship Streets with two blocks each 
extending parallel to Meridian Street. 


Trading Area: WPxtends about twenty miles 


one-family 


east, south, north and west. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 12; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 3; dry goods, 3; Miscel- 


laneous lines, confectionery, 4; men’s and boys’ 
furnishings, 6. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 


automobile accessories, 6; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 10; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 15; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 10; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 
12; druggists, 4; dry goods, 3; department stores, 
8; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 2; 
furniture, 3; furriers, 3; garages (public), 10; 
grocers, 30; hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat mar- 
kets, 12; men’s furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 
4; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 4; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 4; radio supplies, 4; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 10; shoes, 7; sport- 
ing goods, 6; stationers, 8; women’s apparel, 4. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 14); 
(dentists, 5); gas, artificial; number of meters, 
570; electric current, A.OC.; number of wired 
houses, 1,500; water, hard. 


PRINCETON, IND. 


(Gibson County) 
1920 Population, 7,132 (1925 estimate, 10,287). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 11,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Oakland City (pop. 2,500); Owensville (1,500); 
Ft. Branch (1,000); Patoka (400); Haubstadt 
(500). 

Native Whites, 98%; Negroes, 2%; English 


Reading, 98%; Families, 2,117. 


Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 2; White, 1 
Colored; Junior High, 1; Parochial, 1. Num- 
ber of Pupils, White 2,152, Colored 187. 


Churches: Baptist, 2 White, 1 Colored; Chris- 
tian Science, 1; JBpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 2 
White, 2 Colored; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, Christian, Holiness, Nazarene, United 
Brethren, Apostolic Mission, Salvation Army. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $743,- 
906.; Total Deposits (all banks), $4,421,611.; 
Total Resources (all banks), $5,527,550.; Total 
Savings Bank Deposits $610,000, 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Vaudeville, 
combined movie; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), High School Gymnasium, Soldiers’ 
Memorial, seats, 8,500, now building. Total 
number of seats, Theatres and High School 
Gym, 2,700, s 


Location: Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry., St. 
Louis-Louisville Division. Southern Ry. general 
repair shops and division of the Southern. Ry 
here, employing 987 men. The majority of 
these employees are home people, own their 
homes and are a part of the city's social, civic 
and religious life. St. Louis 150 miles West, 
Chicagé 250 miles North, Indianapolis 150 miles 
Northeast, Louisville 115 miles Bast, Cincin- 
nati 175 miles. To néarest large city, by rail- 
road, 1 hour! by trolley, 1 hour; by auto, 1 hour, 


Principal Industries: Southern Ry. shops, 14 
coal mines, 400 flowing oil wells, 3 lumber 
mfg. concerns, Heinz Canning Branch, Gibson 
County canteloupes (none better), watermelons. 
In heart of wonderful agricultural section. 
Peaches, apples, corn, wheat, oats. Our _ soil 
grows anything possible in this section of the 


country. The largest single body of undeveloped 
bituminous coal in central west now being 
opened—5,000 acres purchased, with vein from 


6 to 9 feet thick. Two Stripper mines located 
10 miles east. Princeton coal is the best by test 
of any bituminous coal on the central west mar- 
ket. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 10. Leading 
firms: Heinz Catsup, Princeton Handle, Heinz 
Chili and Hansen Program Clocks. Total value 
of yearly output of factories estimated at $2,- 
972,000. 


Princeton is now the 
eenter of the largest undeveloped bituminous 
coal section in the central west. We have 
several thousand acres of the virgin coal un- 
developed in this county, some ground not yet 
under lease. This coal is adaptable for either 
strip or deep vein mining. Our agricultural 
section is founded on a soil that grows corn, 
wheat, oats, canteloupes, watermelons, tomatoes 
and tobacco. Several large peach orchards in 
this section now developing. The Southern Ry. 
shops and division of the Louisville-St. Louis 
lines are now erecting several large buildings, 
A number of gas wells of large capacity that 
are plugged and not being used as they are 
located too far from the city to have gas piped 
here on account of cost of equipment. Oil 
wells in large number, no gushers, all pump- 
ing moderate rate, 10 to 100 bbls. a day. Tax 
valuation, $8,000,000, 


Residential Features: Mectricity, gas, water, 
complete sewer system. Ten new streets have 
been opened during the past year. On Dixie 


Special Information: 


Bee Line between Chicago and Nashville. Pave- 
ment completed between Princeton and Terre 
Haute, Indianapolis, Chicago and St. Louis. 
$300,000 bridge recently erected over White 


River 10 miles north, giving access to north at 
all times of year. Home owners 85 per cent 
of the families in the city. Abundance of shade 
trees throughout city. Fine schools, lodges and 
churches, 


Retail Shopping Section: PExtends around four 
blocks of Court House Square and two blocks in 
each direction on four streets that bound the 
square. One retail district in south part of city 
of two blocks. 

Trading Area: Two miles to the west Wabash 
River. Twelve miles to the north the White 
River. Twenty miles to east and twenty miles 
to south, Southern Indiana Traction Line brings 
trade from south and north. County has about 


500 miles of gravel, macadam and concrete roads . 


in all directions. Seven small towns in Gib- 
son County can be reached from Princeton in 
from 15 to 40 minutes by automobile all year 
round, 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 
fruits, 1; dry goods, 1; miscellaneous lines, 1. 
Continued on page 80 | 
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INDIANA (Cont’d) 


Princeton (cont'd) 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial automobile agencies, 8; auto- 
mobile accessories, 12; automobile tire agencies, 
5 (exclusive); bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands 


including hotels), 7; confectioners (including 
Net peandah, ef dressmakers, 4; druggists, 
5; dry goods, 8; department stores, 3; elec- 
trical supplies, 4; florists, 4; fruits, 1; fur- 
niture, 5; furriers, 1; garages (public), 6; 
grocers, 39 (chain, 3); hardware jewelry, 4; 


meat markets, 10; men’s furnishings, 4; men’s 
clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 4; 
opticians, 2; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 12; shoes, 
8; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 3; women’s ap- 
parel, 3. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 65 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 75; most pleasant months, April, 
May, October, November. Doctors (medical, 16) ; 
(dentists, 6); (osteopaths, 2); street car serv- 
ice; gas, artificial; number of meters, 515; elec- 
trie current, A.C. and D.C.; number of wired 
houses; 2,017; water, hard. 


RENSSELAER, IND. 


(Jasper County) 
1920 Population, 2,912. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 4,500. 


Native Whites, 100%; Industrial Workers, 
20%; English Reading, 100%; Families, 560. 
Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 1; Parochial, 

Number of pupils, 697. 


Churches; Baptist, 1; Christian Science, J; 
Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 2. 


1; 


Banks: National, 2; State, 3; Total Resources, 
$2,193,653.68; Savings Bank Deposits Total, 
$470,000, 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total number of seats, 
1,254, 

Location; In northwestern Indiana, 73 miles 
from Chicago. Served by CO. I. & L RR. 


Direct passenger and freight service to Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Louisville and Cincinnati. : Also on 
Bus service to neighboring 


Jackson Highway. 
towns. 

Principal Industries: Flour mill, crushed 
stone, creameries, grain elevators, ice cream 
plant, cement products, farming. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 10. Iroquois 


Roller Mills, Rensselaer Cement Products, Bab- 
cock Construction Co, (crushed stone), Jasper 
County Creamery, Rensselaer Creamery, Rensse- 
laer Ice Cream Co., Farmers’ Grain Co., Bab- 
cock Grain Co. Annual output, $1,000,000, 


Special Information: Rensselaer is principally 
a farming community, growing grain crops, but 
eventually will become a truck farm and dairy 
country due to the nearness of the great Calu- 
met industrial district. It is now a well de- 
yeloped retail trading center, being the county 
seat and largest town within 40 miles. ~The 
good roads of this and nearby counties add ma- 
terially to make Rensselaer a trading center. 


Residential Features: All private homes, no 
flats or apartment buildings. Fine homes in all 
parts of the city. 


Retail Shopping Section: Three blocks on 
Washington Street and two blocks on’ Van Rens- 
selaer Street. Four neighborhood grocery stores 
with a small business section on north side of 
town. 


Trading Area: Extends over practically all of 
Jasper County and into adjoining county, reach- 
ing about 16 miles west, 12 miles south, 12 
Miles north and 10 miles east. People come 
from greater distances on the north, but with 
less frequency. A conservative estimate places 
Rensselaer 40 miles from the nearest competing 
shopping center of size. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 13; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 11; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 14; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 22; confectioners (including ho- 


tel stands), 2; dressmakers, 4; druggists, 3; 
dry goods, 3; department stores, 2: electrical 
supplies, 5; florists, 1; furniture, 2; garages 


(public), 5; grocers, 11; hardware, 2; jewelry, 3; 
meat markets, 3; men’s furnishings, 2; men’s 
clothing, 2; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 2; 
opticians, 3; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio sup- 
plies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 5; shoes, 
2; sporting goods, 2; women’s apparel, 2, 


RICHMOND, IND. 


(Wayne County) 
1920 Population, 26.765. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 31,000. 


.. Native Whites, 93%; Negroes, 4%; Foreign 
Born, 3%:; Industrial Workers, 65%; English 
Reading, 95%; Families, City, 6,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 1; Junior 


High, 2; Parochial, 8; Number of Pupils, 6,062. 


Churches: Baptist, 8; Christian Science, 2; 
Congregational, 1; Lutheran, 5; Episcopal ,2; 
Friends, 5; Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 3; 


Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 11. 


Banks: National, 3; State, 1; Trust ©o., 1; 
Total Resources (all banks), $16,950,410.69; 
Savings Bank Deposits Total, $11,735,460. 


Theatres; Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 8; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
1; in addition to 6 in schools and lodges. Total 
number of seats, 7,500. 


Location: On main line, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. Also have G. R. & I. (Pennsy. con- 
trolled); C. & O.; two interurban, and nine hus 
lines covering Indiana and Ohio. To nearest 
large city by railroad, 1 hour; by trolley, 1% 
hours; by auto, 11% hours. 


Principal Industries: Pianos, phonographs, 
overalls, crackers and cakes, fibre products, 
farming implements, kitchen cabinets, caskets, 
lawn mowers, automobiles, automatic drill ma- 
chines, underwear, gloves, piston rings, auto- 
motive gears, wire fence, automobile springs, 
fireproof doors, refrigerators, ete. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 
firms: Starr Piano, International Harvester Co., 
Wayne Works, Swayne-Robinson, Richmond 
Casket Co., F. & N. Lawn Mower Co., National 
Automatic Tool Co., Fibre Conduit Co. Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated 
at: Information not available. 


49, Leading 


Special Information: The Starr Piano Co, has 
retail stores in 80 leading American cities, 
Richmond makes more caskets and more lawn 
mowers than in any other city in the country, 
Richmond industries are very diversified and 
the city has never been seriously affected by 
shut-downs and strikes. 


Residential Features: The residential district 
is composed very largely of one-family homes. 
There are some duplex houses, built so as to 
share only the mid-wall in common. Workmen's 
tenements are almost unknown, as the city was 
settled largely by Quakers and German immi- 
grants, both classes proverbially partial to 
strictly home life. The area of the city is in 
the neighborhood of 18 square miles. It is 
not a boast but a fact, that Richmond is one 
of the most beautiful cities in America. It has 
a very large percentage of home owners. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main Street from 
ist to 18th; South 5th Street, Main to A; on 
6th, 7th, 8th and 9th Streets two business blocks 
from North A to South A Streets. There are 
several outlying retail business sections of a 
neighborhood character. 


Trading Area; Three railroads, two interurban 
lines, and nine bus lines and hard surface roads 
with nearly 30,000 automobiles make Richmond 
a trading center for a 25 mile radius. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 2; 
fruits, 6; hardware, 2; dry goods, 1; miscel- 
laneous lines, 7—Bakery, drug, soft drinks, 
poultry, farming, implements, electric, leather 
goods, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 13; commercial automobile agence « 
automobile accessories, 37; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 9; bakers, 12; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 34 (chain, 1); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 19; delicatessen, 3; 
dressmakers, 13; druggists, 24 (chain, 2); dry 
goods, 8; department stores, 4; electrical sup- 
plies, 12; florists, 7; fruits, 5; furniture, 7; 
furriers, 2; garages (public), 88; grocers, 107 
(chain, 22); hardware, 4; jewelry, 9; meat mar- 
kets, 20 (chain, 2); men’s furnishings, 9; men’s 
clothing, 13; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 14; 
opticians, 8; photographers, 8; pianos (and mis- 


cellaneous musical instruments), 4; radio sup- 
plies, 9; restaurants (including hotels), 48; 
shoes, 9; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 2; 


women’s apparel, 10. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 52 
degrees; average number of rainy.days per 
twelve months, 75; most pleasant months, April, 
June, September, October. Doctors (medical, 
66); (dentists, 21); (osteopaths, 4); number of 


wired houses, 5,219; street car service; gas, 
artificial; electric current, alternating; ‘water, 
hard. 
ROCHESTER, IND. 
(Fulton County) 

1920 Population, 3,720. 

Native Whites, 98%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 3%; English 
Reading, 98%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 1. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist,: 1; Presbyterian, 1; 


Roman Catholic, 1; United Brethren, Hvangelical, 
Christian; Lutheran, 1. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $2,322,859.77; Savings Bank 
Deposits Total, $1,977,374.78. One Discount «& 


Loan Corp. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moying Pictures, 1; 
Vaudeville, combined. Miscellaneous (Audi- 
toriums, ete.), Theatres, amusement park and 


two dance halls at Lake Manitou, 144 miles 
away. 


Location: 10@ miles east of Chicago, on Brie 
Railroad. 100 miles north of Indianapolis, on 
Nickel Plate Railroad. On State Highway and 
H. M. ©. Trail with bus and truck service. 
To nearest city by railroad, 2 hours; by auto, 
1 hour. 


Principal Industries: Agriculture, cigars, ice 
cream, and other minor industries. 

Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Rochester Bridge Co., The Barnhart-Van Trump 


Co., publishers; Waring Glove Co., Chicago 
Nipple Co. (branch). 


Special Information: Lake Manitou, 14% miles 
east, is popular summer resort; three hotels, 
9 hole golf course, amusement park, bathing 
beaches, and 300 cottages; adds approximately 
4,000 to summer population. 


» 


Residential town, beau- 
Average value of 


Residential Features: 
tiful homes, paved streets. 
homes, $3,000. * 


Retail Shopping Section: 
ness section. 


12 blocks of busi- 


Wholesale Houses: ae 1; 


miscellaneous lines, 3. 


Groceries, fruits, 


Trading Area: 
west. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial automobile agencies, 3; auto- 
mobile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 
6; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 5; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
4; dressmakers, 5; druggists, 5; dry goods, 5; 
electrical supplies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 2; fur- 
niture, 3; garages (public), 8; grocers, 13 
(chain, 2); hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat mar- 
kets, 8; men’s furnishings, 2; men’s clothing, 
8; milliners, 3; opticians, 3; photographers, 1; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
2; radio supplies, 2; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 5; shoes, 3; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 
2; women’s apparel, 2. 


12 miles north, east, south and 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 65 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve month, 75; most pleasant months, May, 
June, September, October. Doctors (medical, 6); 
(dentists, 4); (osteopaths, 3); number of wired 
houses, 750; bus service, gas, artificial; elec 
trie current, alternatling; water, soft. 


RUSHVILLE, IND. 


(Rush County) 


1920 Population, 5,498, 

City and Suburban Estimate, none. 

Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 5%; English 
Reading, 100%; Families, 1,600. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; number of Pupils, 1,242, 


Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian, I; Methodist, 
Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 3. 


Banks: National, 3; State, 
$3,137,883.49. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2. 
of seats, 970. 
» 


Location: Big Four, C. I. & W., Nickel Plate, 
Penna., and Indianapolis & Cincinnati Traction 
lines. City is located in the heart of the finest 
agricultural community in the country and one 
of the largest hog raising counties in the U. S. 
To largest city by railroad, 14% hours; by 
trolley, 1144 hours; by auto, 1144 hours. 


Principal Industries: Agriculture, stock rais- 
ing, furniture factories and allied companies. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 4. Leading 


firms: Innis, Pearce & Oo,; Park Furniture Co.; 
Rushville Furniture Co.; Endres-Tompkins Oo.; 


9. 


1; Total Resources, 


Total number 


Chas. E. Francis Co.; Dill Foundry; Arbuckle 
Foundry; All Rite Electric Co. Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at 
$3,000,000. 


Residential Features: Homes mostly owned. 


Retail Shopping Section: About 8 blocks lo- 
cated on First, Second, Main and Perkins 
Streets. 


Trading Area: Strictly a county seat city, and 
trading extends about 12 to 15 miles in all 
directions. : 


Wholesale Houses: Fruit, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; automobile accessories, 9; automobile 
tire agencies, 11; bakers, 3; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 5; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stdnds), 2; dressmakers, 12; drug- 
gists, 4; dry goods, 7; department stores, 1; 
electrical supplies, 3; florists, 1; fruits, 2; fur- 
niture, 3; garages (public), 3; groceries, 19 
(chain, 5); hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat mar- 
kets, 6 (chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 5; men’s 
clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 4; 
opticians, 3; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio sup- 
plies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 8; shoes, 
5; sporting goods, 1; women’s apparel, 3. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 50 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 115; most pleasant months, 
May, June, August, September; doctors (medi- 
cal, 10); (dentists, 6); (osteopaths, 1); num- 
ber of wired houses 1,600; gas, natural; number 
of meters, 1,450; electric current, alternating; 
water, both hard and soft. 


SEYMOUR, IND. 


(Jackson County) 


1920 Population, 7,348. 1926 (est.), 8,500. 


City and Suburban Estimate: 40,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Brownstown, 2,500; Orothersville, 2,200; Medora, 
1,000. a 


Native Whites, 97%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 14%; English 
Reading, 100%; Families, 2,300; Dwellings, 2,100. 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils (all 
schools), 1,750. 


Churches: Baptist, 3; Ohristian Seience, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 
1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 7. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Savings 
Deposits Total, $1,000,000. Capital, surplus 
and undivided profits, all banks, $498,000. Total 
deposits, all banks, $2,300,000. ‘Total resources, 
all banks, $3,250,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, eter): wer Total 
number of seats, 5,000, 


Location: 60- infles” South Indianapolis, 60 


miles north Louisville, 80 miles west Oincin- 
nati. Pennsylyania Lines, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rys. Two in- 
terurban lines and center of bus service. Two 
main state highways join here. Nearest larger 
city is 2 hours distant by automobile, 2 hours 
by trolley and 1% hours by railroad. 


Principal Industries: Woolen blankets and 
goods, shoes, furniture, buggies, flour, leather 
goods, shirts, planing mills, canneries, fertil- 
izers, ice, tools. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 27. Leading 
firms: Reliance Mfg. Co., (shirts), Blish Mill- 
ing Co. (flour), Seymour Woolen Mills, (blank- 
ets and woolen materials), Sam B. Wolf Sons’ 
Co. (women’s shoes); Buhner Fertilizer Co., 
Seymour Manufacturing Co. (snaths, post hole 
diggers), Indianapolis Pump & Tube Co., pressed 
steel toy wagons). Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $9,000,000, 
(July, 1926 survey figures). 


Residential Features: Approximately 75% 
of the families in Seymour own their own 
homes, many paying through building & loan 
associations, of which there are three with a 
total capitalization of $2,000,000. The very 
general ownership of homes accounts for the 
care given lawns and other surroundings for at- 
tractive homes. fi 


Retail Shopping Section: There are ten blocks 
of business houses in the business center, Four 
blocks on Chestnut St., three on Second Street, 
two on Indianapolis Avenue, one on Tipton. 


Trading Area: Seymour is the center of a 
large and fertile agricultural and dairying dis- 
trict. The local trading radius is approximately 
25 miles wide with the exception of north which 
is about 12 miles. Jennings and Scott coun- 
ties do major portion of shopping here because 
of direct roads and interurbans and marketing 
conditions for farm produce. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
confectionery, 1, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; commercial auto. agencies, 2; auto- 
mobile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 
8; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 17 (chain, 1); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 5; dressmakers, 8; druggists, 5; 
dry goods, 5; department stores, 2; electrical 
supplies, 4; florists, 3; fruits, 5; furniture, 2; 
garages (public), 12; groceries, 32 (chain, 3); 
hardware, 5; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 6; men’s 
furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 5; merchant tail- 
ors, 6; milliners, 2; opticians, 3; photographers, 
3; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 5; radio supplies, 5; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 10; shoes, 8; sporting goods, 
3; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 5. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
54.3 degrees. Average number of rainy days 
for year, 107, most pleasant months, April, 
May, June, September, October, early Novem- 
ber. Doctors (medical, 14); (dentists, 6); (os- 


ose frit. o 4s 


teopaths, 1); Number of wired houses, 2,000. 
number of gas meters, 1,600; gas, artificail; 
aes current, alternating; water, medium 
soft, 


Number of automobile registrations, 2,500. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 


(St. Joseph County) 


1920 Population 70,983, (1926) Git Direc- 
tory 103,350. ‘ Pri. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 550,000, 


Native Whites, 66.5%; Negroes, 3.5%; For- 
eign Born, 30%; Industrial Workers, 70%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 98%; Families, 25,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 2i; High, 1; Junior 
High, 4; Parochial, 12; Number of Pupils, 


20,000. Notre Dame University, St. Mary’s 
College. 


Churches: Baptist, 4; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 4; Methodist, 12; Presby- 
terian, 5; Roman Catholic, 14; Miscellaneous, 

Banks: National, 4; 
sources, $48,899,841.95; 
Total, $18,993,095. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5; 


’ 


Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 


States, &; Total Re- 
Savings Bank Deposits 


8. Total number of seats, 9,000. ; 
Location: In northern Indiana, 86 miles east 
of Chicago. Grand Trunk Western, M. O35 Nose 


Ind. & Ill., N. Y. O., Penna., L. By & W., and 
two electric roads; Chic., Lake Shore and South 
Bend, and Chic., §. B. & Nor. Ind. Bus service 
to intermediary points and southern Michigan. 
To nearest large city by railroad, 2144 hours; 
by trolley, 2% hours; by auto, 3% hours. 


Principal Industries: Automobiles, agricul- 
tural implements, sewing machines, watches, 
wagons, electric appliances, clover hullers, | 
lathes, toys, fishing tackle, roofing, furniture, — 
underwear, shirts, overalls, paper boxes, 

Manufacturing Establishments: 405. Leading 
firms: Studebaker Corporation, Oliver Chilled 
Plow Works, Singer Mfg. Go., Birdsell Mfg. 
Co., South Bend Watch Co., Westinghouse Blec, 
&’ Mfg, Co., South Bend Lathe Works, South 
Bend Bait .Co., Stephenson Underwear Mills, 
Wilson Bros., H. D, Lee Merc. Co, 


Residential Features: 
residents of South Bend own their own homes, 
one-family houses predominating, . Many two- 
family houses. Four large’ apartment hotels, 
with three smaller apartment hotels ranging — 
from six to fourteen families, 

Retail Shopping Section: 
section extends 8 blocks on Michigan Street, 
from La Salle to South St,; 5 blocks on Main, 
from La Salle to Wayne: 3 blocks on St. Joseph — 


from Washington to Division, and all interme % 


diate and cross streets. One large outlying dis 
trict in foreign section, 5 blocks on Chapin, 
from Wayne to Prairie. Seven outlying neigh 
borhood sections, pH tel we 
he ak 
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The United Press 
The I. N. S. 
The United News 
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FEATURES 


sill Rogers 


O. O. MclIntyre 
Edgar A. Guest 
Ed Wynn 

Abe Martin 
Beatrice Burton 
Eleanor Meherin 
Little Benny 
Arthur Dean 
Adele Garrison 


~ Clara Clemons Gabrilowisch 


Joe Williams 
Knute Rockne 
Billy Evans 
Horoscope 
One Minute Pulpit 
Sally Milgrim Fashions 
Kellygrams ; 
Medish Mitzi 
Flapper Fanny 
Songs of a Housewife 
Radio Program 

and all 
N. E. A. Features 
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COMIC STRIPS 


Bringing Up Father 
Skippy 

Toots and Casper 
Dumb Dora 
Freckles and His Friends 
Polly and Her Pals 
Salesman Sam 
Elmer 

Vignettes of Life 
Our Boarding House 
Out Our Way 
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get the maximum 


business in the 1es 
South Bend Market with 
theNEWSTIMES. 
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SOUTH BEND NEWS-TIMES 


South Bend is distinctively an industrial city. The 
bulk of its population is made up of employees of the large 
manufacturing plants, notably the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion, Oliver Chilled Plow Company, The Wilson Shirt 
Factory, The Mishawaka Woolen Mills, The Indestructo 
Trunk Company and The Singer Sewing Machine Plant. 
The proportion of skilled and unskilled labor is accord- 
ingly higher than the average. It is a self-contained com- 
munity. It buys at home. 


The News-Times leads in local display advertising, 
classified advertising, city (evening) and suburban cir- 


culation and total circulation. 


Tell us your sales problems. Perhaps we can help 


you. 
One paper Onerate One policy 
National Representatives 
_LORENZEN & THOMPSON, Inc. 
Chicago San Francisco 


New York 
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INDIANA (Cont'd) 


South Bend (cont’d) 
Trading Area: 40 miles north, east, west and 


south. Intermittent business from a greater 
distance, due to splendid transportation facili- 
ties, 


Groceries, 13; meats, 6; 


Wholesale Houses: : ; 
8; miscellaneous lines: 


fruits, 10; dry goods, 
conf., 7; drugs, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 20; commercial automobile agencies, 6; 
automobile accessories, 30; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 22; bakers, 21; cigar stores and stands (in 
cluding hotels), 49; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 21; delicatessen, 4; druggists, 45 
(chain, 6); dry goods, 15; department stores, 8; 
electrical supplies, 27; florists, 15; fruits, 8; fur- 
niture, 19; furriers, 2; garages (public), 28; 
grocers, 255 (chain 18); hardware, 16; jewelry, 
10: meat markets, 56; men’s furnishings, 28; 
men’s clothing, 14; merchant tailors, 14; millin- 
ers, 9; opticians, 8; photographers, 14; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), alse 
radio supplies, 8; restaurants (including hotels), 
52; shoes, 15; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 4; 
women’s apparel, 10. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 62 


degrees; most pleasant months, May, June, 
September, October; doctors (medical, 103), 
(dentists, 66) ; (osteopaths, 10); number of W ired 
houses, 23,000; street car service; gas, artifi- 
cial; electric current, alternating and direct; 
water, hard. 


See announcement page 81 


SHELBYVILLE, IND. 


(Shelby County) 


1920 Population, 9,701. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 12,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Fairland, (pop. 350); Morristown, (600); Wald- 
ron, (550); St. Paul, (+50). ; 

Native Whites, 98%; Negroes, 114%; Foreign 
Born, %%; Industrial Workers, 22%; English 
Reading, 98%; Families, 3,058. 

Schools: 10; Number of pupils, 

Churches: 8. 

Banks; 5; Building 
Capital, Surplus, and 1 
banks), $931,049; Total Deposits 
2.773.288: Total Resources (all 1 
689,872. Total resources of Building 
Associations, $5,837,553.59. 

Theatres: 2; Total number 1,985. 

Location: 30 miles from Indianapolis on main 
line of Big 4 and Penna. R. 

inci ies: i less cook- 

Principal Industries: Furniture, fire 
ers, gloves, overalls, cigars and bags and car- 
liners. + 

Residential Features: 
family residences. 


Retail Shopping Section: 
center. 

Trading Area: 15 

Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 3. ‘ 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 25 automo- 
pile accessories, 12; automobile tire agencies, 
12: bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 6; confectioners Gneluding hotel 
stands), 8; dressmakers, 15; druggists, 8; dry 
goods, 2; department stores, 3; electrical sup- 
plies, 3; florists, 3; fruits, 3; furniture, 4; 
garages (public), 12: grocers, 60 (chain, 3)5 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 5; meat markets, 8 (chain, 
1); men’s furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 5; 
merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 7; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous mus- 
ical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 2; restaur- 
ants (including hotels), 5; shoes, 7; sporting 
goods, 2; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 2. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 14); 
(dentists, 5); (osteopaths, 3); gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 1,910; electric current, Ar ©@.i 
number of wired houses, 2,771. 


2;411. 


Associations, 3; 
Profits (all 
(all banks), 

banks), $4,- 

& Loan 


& Loan 
Undivided 


of seats, 


Practically all one- 


Several blocks in 


miles radius. 


Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 


SULLIVAN, IND. 


(Sullivan County) 


1920 Population, 4,480. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 8,500. 

Native Whites, 98%; Negroes, 1%; 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 20%; 
Reading, 99%; Families, 1,212. 

Schools: 8; Number of pupils, 815. 

Churches: 9. 

Banks: 5; Total Resources, $4,150,000. 

Theatres: 4; Total number of seats, 2,700. 

Location: 26 miles south of Terre Haute on 


Foreign 
English 


Oo. & B. I. R.R., Illinois Central R.R., and 
I. T. H. & E. Traction Lines. 
Principal Industries; Cement blocks, silos, 


machinery, structural iron work and bottling. 
Residential Features: All one family houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: About six blocks 
around Public Square. 


Trading Area: About 18 miles radius, 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
pile accessories, 4; automobile tire agencies, 
4; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 3; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 3; dressmakers, 6; druggists, 4; dry 
goods, 2; department stores, 1; electrical sup- 


” 


ws 


Editor & Publisher f 
florists, 2; fruits, 8; furniture, 1; 
furriers, 1; garages (public), 11; grocers, 19; 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 1; meat markets, 8; 
men’s furnishings, 3; men’s clothing, 4; mer- 
chant tailors, 1; milliners, 38; opticians, 2; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscelianeous 
musical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 2; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 6; shoes, 3; sport- 
ing goods, 1; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 2. 


plies, 2; 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
(Vigo County) 


1920 Population, 66,083. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 200,000. County, 
400,000. 


Native Whites, 79%; Negroes, 5.5%; For- 
eign Born, 15.5%; Industrial Workers, 20%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 98.1%; Families, 17,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 24; High, 3; Junior 
High, Parochial, 6; Number of Pupils, 
18,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 13; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 2; 
Methodist, 18; Presbyterian, 3; Roman Catholic, 
6; Miscellaneous, 36, 


Banks: National, Total Resources, $87,- 
000,000; Savings Bank Deposits. Total $26,637,- 
468, 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 11; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc), 
2. Total number of seats, 8,000. Outdoor sta- 
dium (municipal), 20,000 seats. 

Locations, (O. &- Ba TWN. ¥. 30.0 36. MM. ' & 
St..P. D. &-1., PoC. C:&,St. Ly, also T: As: 
& BE. Traction Co., Terre Haute is on the N. 
Y. C. main and Penna. main line east and 
west. Paved roads go all the way east and to 
St. Louis, Chicago and nearer towns in other 
directions, with good bus lines. Interurban line 
in all directions out of Terre Haute in trading 
radius. To nearest large city by railroad, 1% 
hours; by trolley, 2 hours; by auto, 2 hours. 

Principal Industries: Coal mining, glass, car 
works, mine machinery, brick, drain tile, enamel 


9. 
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ware, flour and feed, canneries, advertising 
plates, foundries, vegetables (Davis’ gardens 
tomatoes and cucumbers in winter), power, 
coke, 

Manufacturing Establishments: 200, Leading 
firms: Root Glass Works, Baltimore Glass 
Works, Columbia Enameling & Stamping Co., 


Vigo-American Clay Products, National Drain 
Tile, Central Indiana Power Co. (super power 
plant), Indiana Coke & Gas Co., Penna. shops, 
American Car & Foundry Co. Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at $30,- 
000,000. 


Special Information: 60 mines, 20,000 miners; 
within a 30-mile radius. Building permits $2,- 
600,000 annually. Rose Polytechnic, Indiana 
State Normal and St. Mary of the Woods Col- 
leges here. Terre Haute is on Dixie Bee Line 
and the National Highway, leading east and 
west and north and south highways. Diversified 
industries help Terre Haute. 


Residential Features: City of individual 
homes, 65% owned. Only 4 or 5 large apart- 
ments. New sub-divisions in all parts of city; 
70 passenger trains daily; and 60 miles paved 
streets, 

Retail Shopping Section: From River east on 
Wabash avenue: 13 blocks. On Ohio street, 
parallel to Wabash, 3rd to &th streets. Cross 


streets one block each way from Wabash in 
retail section. Retail section in north part of 
the city where 13th, Maple avenue and La- 
fayette avenue meet, about 5 blocks in all. 
Trading Area: North, 50 miles; south, 70; 
east, 30; west, 75. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 4; 


fruits, hardware, 3; dry goods, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passengers automobile agen- 
cies, 22; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 18; automobile tire agen- 


7; 


cies, 15; bakers, 23; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 26 (chain, 1); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 31; delicatessen, 2; 


dressmakers, 23; druggists, 68 (chain, 10); dry 


‘goods, 15; department stores, 6; electrical sup- 


plies, 10; florists, 16; fruits, 2; 
furriers, 2; garages (public), 7; groceries, 
(chain, 65); hardware, 16; jewelry, 25; meat 
markets, 57 (chain, 2); men’s furnishings, 23; 
men’s clothing, 80; merchant tailors, 31; milli- 
ners, 17; opticians, 10; photographers, 15; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 9; 
radio supplies, 10; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 109 (chain, 1); shoes, 25; sporting goods, 
5; stationers, 5; women’s apparel, 13. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 54 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 117; most pleasant months, 
April, May, June, October, November; doctors 
(medical, 110); (dentists, 40); (osteopaths, 5); 
number of wired houses, 15,000; street car serv- 
ice; gas, artificial; electric current, alternat- 
ing; water, hard. 


TIPTON, IND. 


(Tipton County) 


1920 Population, 4,507. 5 

City and Suburban Estimate, 16,000. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: Wind- 
fall (pop. 1,200); Hobbs (600); Sharpville (1,- 
100); Kerupton (800). 2 

Native Whites, 95%; Foreign Born, 5%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 100%; Families, 1,226. K 

Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2; St. Joseph’s Academy. 
Number of Pupils, 1,194. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, Christian Lutheran, 2. 


furniture, 380; 
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Banks: National, 2; Trust Co.; Total Re- 
sources, $2,252,000; Total Capital, Surplus, and 
Undivided Profits, $400,000; Total Deposits, $3,- 
000,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
ber of seats, 3,000. 


Location: On L. B. & W. Railroad, and Nickel 
Plate Railroad, 


Vaudeyille, 1; 
1. Total num- 


Principal Industries: Furniture, incubators, 
auto piston rings, printing, women’s clothing, 


cutlery, railroad shops, machinery, ‘canning. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Fame Canning Co., Hobbs Tomato Product Co., 
Ball Mfg. Co., McIntosh Broom Factory, Out- 
lery Factory, H. Clauss, Interstate Sales Co., 
General Piston Ring Co., Tipton Furniture Co. 


Special Information: This is primarily an ag- 
ricultural community. 


Residential Features: Mostly one- and two- 
family houses, private homes predominating. 
Limited section in northern part devoted to work- 
ingmen’s tenements. 


Retail Shopping Section: Forms heart of busi- 
ness section and terminal for trolley and bus 
lines. Seyeral smaller neighborhood sections. 


Trading Area: 
and south, 


Ten miles. east, west, north, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 8; fruits, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commericial automobile agencies, 3; au- 
tomobile accessories, 9; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 10; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 17; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 4; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 7; 
druggists, 4; dry goods, 4; department stores, 
3; electrical] supplies, 3; florists, 2; furniture, 
3; furriers, 1; garages (public), 6; grocers, 17; 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 4; 
men’s furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 5; mer- 
chant tailors, 5; milliners, 5; opticians, 4; pho- 
tographers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 2; radio supplies, 2; restaurants 
(including hotels), 9; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 
2; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 1. 


Data: Doctors (medical, 6); 
(osteopaths, 2); gas, natura] and 
number of meters, 600; electric cur- 


Miscellaneous 
(dentists, 6); 
artificial; 


rent, alternating; number of wired houses, 1,- 
000; number of automobile registrations, 3,000 
for Tipton County; water, hard. 
UNION CITY, IND. 
(Randolph County) 

1920 Population, 4,940. (In two States, Ohio 
and Indiana, street divides. Indiana, 3,406; 
Ohio, 1,534). 

Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 3%; Foreign 
Born, 2%; English Reading, 95%; Families, 
1,200. 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 2; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,400. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 4. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 8; Total Resources, 
$3,000,000. 

Theatres: 
Miscellaneous 
number of seats, 2,500. 

Location: Big Four, Penna... D. & N. R.R., 
Indiana Union and Ohio Hlec. lines. To nearest 
large city by railroad, 1% hours; by auto. 1% 
hours. 

Principal Industries: U. C. Body Co., U. ©. 
Sedan Works, U. C. Wheel Works, B. R. Hunt 


Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total 


Mfg. Co., Backstay, J. A. Long Co.. Imperial 
Elee. Co., four elevators, Ritt-Price Co., U. O. 
Glove Co., U. C. Canning Co., 2 saw mills, 


seyeral small industries. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 27. Leading 
firms: U. C. Body Co., U. C. Carriage Co., U. 
©. Sedan Works, Backstay Co., J. A. Long Co., 
U. ©. Wheel Works, R. B. Hunt Mfg. Co. 


Special Informaticn: All trains stop at Union 
City, and has 30 passenger trains daily. 


Residential Features: Residential section, 8 
Squares on Columbia street, 10 on Oak, 10 on 
Pearl, 8 on Elm, 8 on Main, 6 on Division, 6 
on Hickory, with intersecting streets. 


Retail Shopping Section: Columbia, Oak, Pearl 
and Elm are main business streets, 3 squares 
on Columbia, 3 on Oak, 4 on Pearl and Elm. 


Trading Area: Twenty miles. Seven rural 
routes that attract trade. Center of best agri- 
cultural ‘section of eastern Indiana and western 
Ohio, Grain, tobacco, cattle, hogs. 


Wholesale Houses: Miscellaneous 
Poultry and B. & EB. Elevators. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; automobile accessories, 8; automobile 
tire agencies, bakers, 5; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 21; confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 5; delicatessen, 6; dress- 
makers, 18; druggists, 6; dry goods, 4; depart- 
ment stores, 3; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 
8; fruits, 4; furniture, 4; garages (public), 6; 
grocers, 28 (chain, 3); hardware, 5; jewelry, .3; 
meat markets, 4; men’s furnishings, 4; men’s 
clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 5; milliners, 3; 
opticians, 2; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
eellaneous musical instruments), 5; radio sup- 
plies, 8; restaurants (including hotels), 6; shoes, 
5; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 5; women’s ap- 
parel, 3. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 71 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 52; most pleasant months, May, 
June, September, October. Doctors (medical, 
16), (dentists, 8) (osteopath, 1); gas, artificial; 


Lines— 


1; 


water, hard; two motorized paid fire depart- 
ments; number of automobile registrations, 
1,878. 


VALPARAISO, IND. 
(Porter County) 


1920 Population, 6,518, (1925, est. 10,250.) 
Most important cities and towns in this area 
are: Chesterton (pop. 1,000); Hebron (600); 
Westville (400); Houts (400). 


Native Whites, 90.2%; Foreign Born, 9.8%; 
Industrial Workers, 20%; English Reading 
98.5%; Families, 1,788. 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of pupils, 1,565. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, Christian, 1. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Resources, 
$5,550,470. 


Theatres: 4; Total number of seats, 3,000.. 


Location: Valparaiso is located on three 
trunk line railroads—Pennsylyania, Grand Trunk 
and Nickel Plate; in the northwestern corner 
of Indiana, 44 miles from Chicago and 15 miles 
from Lake Michigan. : 


Principal Industries: Permanent magnets, 
schoo] desks, fibroe, electrical specialties, foun- 
dries. - 


Manufacturing Establishments: 26. Leading 
firms: McGill Metal Co., Lewis BE. Myers Co., 
McGill Manufacturing Co. 


Residential Features: 


One-family houses; 
75% home owners. 


Retail Shopping Section: Around Courthouse 
Square and along the Lincoln Highway. two 
blocks east and west of courthouse. 


Trading Area: Immediate city and suburbs. 


Wholesale Houses: bia 
fruits, 1; ftobaceos, 2 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial automobile agencies, 1; 
automobile accessories, 8; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 8; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 40; confectioners (including. ho- 
tel stands), 8; delicatessens, 2; dressmakers, 3; 
druggists, 6; dry goods, 7; department stores, 
2; electrical] supplies, 4; florists, 2; fruits, 20; 


Groceries, 1; meats, 


furniture, 4; garages (public), 4; grocers, 17; 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 10; 
men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 5; mer- 


chant tailors, 2; milliners, 4; opticians, 2; pho- 
tographers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous musi- 
eal instruments), 3; radio supplies, 7; restau- 
rants (including hotels), 12; shoes, 5; sporting 
goods, 3; stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 10. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 12), 
(dentists, 8), (osteopaths, 1); gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 2,000; number of automobile registra- 
tions for County, 4,000; water, soft. 


VINCENNES, IND. 


(Knox County) ~ 


1920 Population, 17,160. (1925 
20,000, ) 


City and Suburban Estimate, 75,000. 


Native Whites, 94.5%; Negroes, 1.6%; 
eign Born, 3.9%; Industrial Workers, 
English Reading, 98%; Families, 3,900. 


Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 6; Number of Pupils, 4,423. 

Churches: Baptist, 5; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 3; Presby- 
terian, 4; Roman Catholic, 3; Miscellaneous, 8. 

Banks: National, 2; States, 8; Total Re- | 
sources, $11,250,000; Savings Bank Deposits To- 
tal, $8,300,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 7; Vaudeville, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete), 5. Total 
number of seats, 3,500. 


Location: On Wabash River at junction of 
B. & O. Railroad, St. Louis division, and Chi- 
cago and BH, I, R. R, Terminus of Vincennes. 
Div. of P. R. R. On Cairo Div. of Big Four. 
Direct freight service to all markets. Bus sery- 
ice to all points in southern Indiana .and south- 
eastern Illinois. Ten bus lines. To nearest 
Aaels city by railroad, 13% hours; by auto, 2% 
ours. ( 


estimate, 


For- 


20%; 


In 


Vincennes, Indiana 


The Confidence of 
the Reading Public - 
is in the 


Morning Commercial 


Advertising Representative: 
RALPH K. ROCKWOOD 
Tower Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


Guide to 


INDIANA (Cont'd) 


Window glass, struc- 
tural steel, bar iron, soil pipe, chemicals, straw 
board, egg case fillers, furniture. 


Manufacturing. Establishments: 


Principal Industries: 


98. Leading 
firms: Blackford Window Glass Co., Central 
Foundry Co., Cont. Chem. Co., Vincennes Bridge 
Co,, Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Co., Indiana 
Board and Filler, Vincennes Furn. & Mfg. Co., 
Vincennes Phonograph Co. Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $8,000,000. 


Special Information: Adjacent to vast coal 
and oil fields, center of large trading area. 

Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses, private homes predominate. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Wa- 
bash River for 11 blocks on Main street 


Busscron street parallels and is a_ business 
street for four blocks. Two neighborhood sec- 
tions. C 


Trading Area: About 25 miles in all direc- 
tions. Intermittent business from greater dis- 
tance because of bus service. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1; miscellaneous 
econf.; 1; ice, 1; poultry, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passengers automobile agen- 
cies, 13; commercial automobile agencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 4; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 9; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 9; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 10; dressmakers, 20; druggists, 9; 
dry goods, 9; department stores, 3; electrical 
supplies, 8; florists, 5; fruits, 4; furniture, 9; 
furriers, 1; garages (public), 11; grocers, 87 
(chain, 12); bardware, 10; jewelry, 5;: meat 
markets, 12; men’s furnishings, 13; men’s cloth- 
ing, 6; merchant tailors, 6; milliners, 11; op- 
ticians, 2; photographers, 6; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 3;. radio sup- 
plies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 45 
(chain, 4); shoes, 12; sporting goods, 6; sta- 
tioners, 3; women’s apparel, 5. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 65 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 50; most pleasant months, May, 
June, September, October, doctors (medical, 18), 


meats,, 13 
lines: 


(dentists, 6), (osteopaths, 6), street car serv- 
ice; gas, artificial; electric current, alternat- 
ing; water, hard. 


See announcement page 82 


WABASH, IND. 


(Wabash County) 


1920 Population, 9,872. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 13,450. 

Native Whites, 9614%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 24%; Industrial Workers, 3314%; English 
Reading, 98%; Families, 2,620. 

Schools: 6; Number of pupils, 1,770. 

Churches; 12. of 

Banks: 4; Total Resources, $5,760,240. 

Theatres: 3; Total number of seats, 2,300. 


Location: Wabash R.R., Big 4 R.R., Ft. 
Wayne & Northern Indiana R.R. and Union 
Traction Lines. 

Principal Industries: Motor trucks, phonograph 
cabinets, office supplies, asbestos, tractors, heat- 
ing plants, canning factory, Big Four R.R. shops 
and baking powder. 


Residential. Features: One- and two-family 
houses. 

Retail Shopping Section: Six blocks in center 
of city. 


12 miles radius. 


Trading Area: s 
Groceries, 1; fruits, 1; 


_ Wholesale Houses: 
confectioners, 1, 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products; Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 8; automo- 
bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 6; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 4; dressmakers, 10; druggists, 6; dry 
goods, 7; department stores, 1; electrical sup- 
plies, 4; florists, 3; fruits, 3; furniture, 3; 
garages (public), 11; grocers, 26; hardware, 4; 
jewelry, 4; meat markets, 9; men’s furnishings, 
2, Men’s clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 3; 
milliners, 4; opticians, 2; photographers, 3; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
2; radio supplies, 2; restaurants (including 
hotels), 8; shoes, 9; sporting goods, 1; station- 
ers, 2; women’s apparel, 4, 


WARSAW, IND. 
(Kosciusko County) 


1920 Population, 5,478. 
_ City and Suburban Estimate, 6,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
_ Pierceton (pop. 1,018); Syraense (1,171); Mil- 
ford (811); Mentone (678); Leesburg (650). 
Native Whites, 97%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 
Reading, 99%; Families, 1,828. 
Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Junior 
‘High, 1. Number of Pupils, 1,250. 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 4. 
Banks: State, 3; Total Resources (all banks), 
,968,000.; Capital, Surplus, and Undivided 


ras 
‘ 


Profits (all banks), $295,000.; 
(all banks), $3,700,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
1. Total number of seats, 1,000. 


Total Deposits 


Location: 108 miles east of Chicago on main 
line of Penna. R.R. and on Big Four and 
Winona interurban lines. To nearest large city 
by railroad, 1 hour; by\ trolley, 2 hours; by 
automobile, 2 hours. 


Metal and woodworking, 
baskets, cut glass, 
underwear, 


Principal Industries: 
foundry, overalls, furniture, 
eanning, ice packing; paper boxes, 
brake lining and dairying, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 8. Total value 
of yearly output of factories estimated at 
$5,000,000. 


Special Information: Located in the summer 
resort section of Indiana, without any city as 
large as Warsaw within 25 miles, it is a great 
trading center.- Population of Winona Lake As- 
embly adjoining city varies from 300 in winter 
to 4,000 to 25,000 during summer. 


Residential Features: All one-family houses, 
mostly owned. Beautiful, medium priced homes, 
very few rich people and practically no poor. 
No tenments or apartments. 


Retail Shopping Section: Three blocks on Cen- 
ter St., 3 on Market, 3 on Buffalo. Several neigh- 
borhood groceries. 


Trading Area: 20 miles in each direction. 


Wholesale Houses: Fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger ‘automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 12; automobile tire agencies, 8; 
bakers, 3: cigar stores and stands (including 


hotels), 18; ‘confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 10; dressmakers, 6; druggists, 3; dry 
goods, 7; department stores, 2; electrical sup- 


plies, 3; florists, 2; furniture, 3; furriers, 1; 
garages (public), §; grocers, 31 (ehain, 5); hard- 
ware, 3; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 5; men’s 
furnishings, 4; men’s clothing,- 4; merchant 
tailors, 3; milliners, 6; opticians, 2; photograph- 
ers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneoyns musical in- 
struments), 4; radio supplies, 4; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 9; shoes, 5; sporting goods, 4; 


stationers, 3; Women’s apparel, 5. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 60 
deyrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelye months, 50; most pleasant months, May, 
June, September, October. Doctors (medical, 
12): (dentists, 6); (osteopaths, 2); street car 
service; gas, artificial; mumber of gas meters, 
1,426; electric current, alternating; number of 
wired houses, 1,655; water, soft. 


WASHINGTON, IND. 


(Daviess County) 
1920 Population, 8,743. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 17,000. 


Native Whites, 96%: Negroes, 3%; 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 21%; 
Reading, 100%; Families, 2,500. 


Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 3; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 3; Number of Pupils, 3,500. 


Churches: 
Episcopal, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 2; 


Foreign 
English 


Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; 
Miscellaneous, 3. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Total Resources, 
$4,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits Total, 
$238,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 2; 


Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 2. Total num- 
ber of seats, 3,800. 


Location; B. & O. Big Four, and two bus 
lines, 


Principal Industries: B. & O. shops and ter- 


minals, clothes hangers, shorts, flour- mills, 
sereen doors. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 6. Leading 


Hinecher Mfg. Co., Reliance Mfg. Co., 
Horney Mfg. Co. Annual output, $2,000,000, 

Special Information: Half way between Cin- 
cinnati and St. Louis and half way between 
Chieago and Memphis, Good agricultural, com- 
munity, corn, wheat, oats, stock and dairying. 
Tomato industry. 


Residential Features: 
apartments. Private homes in majority. 
home owners, 


Retail Shopping Section: 
Several neighborhood stores. 


Trading Area: 25 miles east and west, north 
and south. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 2; dry 
goods, 1; miscellaneous lines—fiour and feed, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 6; 
bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 5; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
6; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 9; druggists, 6; 
dry goods, 5; department stores, 3; electrical 
supplies, 2; florists, 1; furniture, 3; garages 
(public), 4; grocers, 44; hardware, 3; jewelry, 
3; meat markets, 6; men’s furnishings, 4; men’s 
clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 5; 
opticians, 3; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous muscial instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 5; shoes, 
4; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 2; women’s 
apparel, 2, ‘ 


firms: 


One-family houses, few 
All 


Main St. 8 blocks, 


Wry? .%, 33 an "4 27°33 urF. 
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AMES, IOWA 


(Story County) 
1920 Population, 6,270 (1925 est. 9,500). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000. 


Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, very few; Eng- 
lish Reading, Practically all. 
Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial Trade, 1. Number of Pupils, 
1,940. Home of Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture & Mechanic Arts. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; 
Congregational, 1; 
Presbyterian, 2; 


Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2: 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellan- 


eous: 1 Chureh of Christ; 1 Lutheran; 1 United 
Brethren. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 3. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3. 

Location: On main line Chicago & North- 


western Ry., branch lines of Des Moines and, of 
Northern on ©. & N. W. Also on Ft, Dodge, 
Des Moines & Southern Ry. To the nearest 
large city by railroad, 1% hours; by trolley, 
1% hours; by auto, 114 hours. 


Principal Industries: Home of Iowa State 
Colleges of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 


Manufacturing “Establishments: 6; Leading 
firm: Tilden Mfg. Co. 


Special Information: Is very progressive and 
up-to-date, good improvements, first class busi- 
ness houses and schools, $45,000 municipal 
building built several years ago. $75,000 light 
plant, water works and cemetery also municipal- 
ly owned. Mary Greeley Hospital cost more 
than $80,000. Live Chamber of Commerce, with 
Secretary and club room facilities. Iowa Col- 
lege 5,000 students 9 months of the year; 
faculty 700, State Highway Commission located 
here, employes 100. 


Residential 


Features: Mostly private resi- 
dences, Some apartments. Number of nine- 
month residents owing to college course. Sum- 


Mer sessions, but on small scale compared with 
winter months. 


Retail Shopping Section: Duff Ave. west to 
Grand Ave., north from Lincoln Highway to Sth 
St. Section not covered, but strung out along 
this. territory. Heaviest business district ‘three 
blocks on Main Street and 4 cross streets one 
and two blocks each way from Main. 


Trading Area; 20 miles. Bus service from 
north, south and east. Des Moines 30 miles 
takes some trade from Ames. 


Wholesale Houses: Miscellaneous Lines, 1; 
Hubbard-Lanning, fruit and vegetables. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; bakers, 8; cigar stores and ‘stands 
(including hotels), 5 (chain, 1); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 5; delicatessen, 1; 
druggists, 6; dry goods, 4; department stores, 
4; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 3; 
furniture, 2; garages (public), 6; grocers, 25 
(chain, 1); hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; meat mar- 
kets, 9 (chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 8; men’s 
clothing, 8; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 4; 
opticians, 3; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 9; shoes, 
6; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 2. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature 53 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 75; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 15); (den- 
tists, 11), (osteopaths, 8); number of wired 
houses, 2,000; street car service; gas, natural; 
number of gas meters, 2,000; electric current, 
alternating; water, hard. 


ATLANTIC, IOWA 
(Cass County) 


1920 Population, 5,329 (1925 pop. 5,477). 
City and Suburban; Most important cities and 
towns in this area are: Anita (pop. 1,236); 
Griswold (1,264); Lewis (607); Cumberland 
(561). , 

Native Whites, 86%; Negroes, 1% Foreign 
Born, 13%; Families, 1,100. 

Schools; Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1. Number of Pupils, 1,350. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Ohristian Science, 1; 


Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Lutheran, 
2; Evangelical, 1; United Presbyterian, 1; 
Christian, 1. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2. Each bank 
has a saving department. Capital, Surplus, and 
Unidivided Profits (all banks), $336,692.; Total 
Deposits (all banks), $4,005,018.; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $4,400,711.; Total Bank 
Clearings estimated at $1,000,000. per year. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2. Total number 
of seats, 1,500, 


_ Location; On Rock Island about half way be- 
tween Des Moines and Council Bluffs. Ship- 
ments from Atlantic (east) go to Des Moines 
and from there to any point east, northeast, 
southeast, north or south and west to Council 
Bluffs and from there west and northwest, 
southwest, north or south. 


Principal Industries: This is an almost exclu- 
sive agriculture community (southwestern Iowa). 
One firm manufactures farm specialties, such ag 
barn cupolas and stock waterers and metal 
window sash, etc. 2 creameries, 2 ice cream 
factories, and 2 ice plants, 1 corn cannery, 1 
flour mill, 2 produce plants. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 3. 
firms: Shruager & Johnson. 


Residential Features: Mostly private homes 
and a few two-family houses and 3 apartments 
of small size. 1 small resident district at the 
south edge of town restricted to about $10,000 
residences. 


Retail Shopping Section; Business center con- 
sists of about 10 blocks, centering on Chestnut 
and Walnuts Streets. 


Trading Area: Atlantic draws trade from the 
rural communities for a distance of perhaps 30 


Leading 


miles in each direction. Bus service to 
Cumberland, 20 miles southeast. Branch rail 
service to Audubon, 40 miles north and Gris- 
wold, 16 miles south, railroad connects At- 


lantic with Hlkhorn and Kimballton, 20 miles 
north. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial auto. agencies, 3: automo- 
bile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 10; 


bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 40; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 12; dressmakers, 8; druggists, 4; dry 
goods, 7; department stores, 3: electrical sup- 
plies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 1; furniture, 3; gar- 
ages (public), 7; grocers, 16; hardware, 3; 


jewelry, 2; meat markets, 3; 
merchant tailors, 1; 


men’s clothing, 5; 
milliners, 3; opticians, 1; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 6; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 9; shoes, 9; sport- 
ing goods, 2; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 5. 
Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 12); 
(dentists, 7); (osteopaths, 2); gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 5&2; electric current, A. C.: 
number of wired houses, 1,800; water, soft. 


BOONE, IOWA 
(Boone County) 
1920 Population, 12,451. 1926 est. 15,000. 


City and Suburban (Estimate 15,000; 1925). 

Native Whites, 95%; Foreign Born, 5%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 20%; English Reading, ap- 
proximately 100%; Families, 5,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2. Number of Pupils, 2,900. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 8. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Savings, 2; 
Capital, Surplus, and Undividend Profits (all 
banks), $921,000; Total Deposits (all banks), 
$6,750,000; Total Resources (all banks), $7,- 


706,000; Total Savings Banks Deposits, $1,800,- 


000; Total Resources (all banks), $6,500,000, 
Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Miscellaneous 


(Auditoriums, ete.), 2. 

Location: In central Iowa. 
& N. W. Ry. main line, Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul, and the Ft. Dodge, Des Moines 
and So. Ry. These three roads connect Boone 
with every corner of the country. To the near- 
est large city by railroad, 1 hour; by trolley, 
1% hours; by automobile, 1% hours. 

Principal Industries: Coal, iron products, farm 
produce, hosiery, machinery, printing and raii- 
road shops. 

Manufacturing Establishments: About 25. 
Leading firms: Boone Coal Co., Quinn Wire & 
Iron Works, Boone Hosiery Mills, Carswell Ham- 
mond, Boone Brick, Tile & Paving Co., Boone 
Broom Factory, Holverson Mfg. Co. 

Special Information: Located in the heart of 
the best corn raising state in the Union, making 
it desirable for the location of a corn sugar 
plant, Good coal fields. Wonderful deposits of 
petters’ clay, also glass sand in abundance here, 


Continued on page 84 


Served by the C. 


Only One Way 


to cover Boone County, 
one of the richest terri- 
tories in Jowa, and that 
is by the 


Boone News- 
Republican 


the only daily in this 
territory. 
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IOWA (Cont'd) 


Boone (cont'd) 

Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
houses. Very few undersirable homes in Boone, 
as we are rated as haying one of the finest and 
best looking cities in Iowa in size. Our finest 
residential section is in the south and central 
east side. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends on Story St. 
from 6th, North to 11th, from Greene east to 
Tama on &th, with twe blocks each on 7th, 
9th, 10th, Allen, Keeler and Arden, and two 
or three small suburban settlements. 


Trading Area: Our trading territory 
about 15 miles in each direction. Due 
gravel roads in all directions we are 
attract people in all kinds of weather. 


Wholesale Houses: Fruits, 1; Miscellaneous 
Lines, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto. agencies, 8; automo- 
bile accessories, 2; automobile tiré agencies, 4; 
bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 10; confectioners (ineluding hotel 
stands), 7; delicatessen, 1; druggists, 6; dry 
goods, 9; department stores, 2; electrical sup- 
plies, 5; florists, 2; fruits, 2; furniture, 4; gar- 
ages (public), 4; grocers, 87 (chain, 5); hard- 
ware, 4; jewelry, 5; meat markets, 30; men’s 
furnishings, 7; men’s clothing, 18; merchant 
tailors, 2; milliners, 6; opticians, 5; photograp- 
ers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous musical in- 
struments), 3; radio supplies, 8; restaurants 
(ineluding hotels), 12; shoes, 18; sporting goods, 
3; stationers, 1. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 53 


reaches 
to good 
able to 


degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 75; most pleasant months, May. 
June, September, October. Doctors (medical, 
12); (dentists, 16); (osteopaths, 4); street car 
service; gas, artificial; electric current, alter- 
nating; number of wired houses, 8,300; water, 
hard. 


See announcement page 83 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 
(Des Moines County) 
1920 Population, 24,057 (1925 est. 28,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 150,000. 


Native Whites, 94%; Negroes, 1% 
Born, 5%; Industrial Workers, 20%; 
Reading, 99%; Families, 6,500. 


Foreign 
English 


Schools: Public Grade, 11; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 3. Number of Pupils, 6,114. 
Churches: Baptist. 5; Christian Science, 1; 


Congregational, 1; Hpiscopal, 1; Hebrew, 1: 


Ene z wy ie aed Py, em ay ( ad - 
Editor & Publisher 
Methodist, 10; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
4; Miscellaneous, 17. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 4; Total Deposits 
(all banks), $20,111,143.; Total Resources (all 
banks), $23,339,620.; Total Savings Banks De- 
posits, $14,649,138. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 3. Total 
Number of seats, 2,000. 

Location: On Miss. River, important railroad 


mfg. and trading center, located where the Bur- 
lington crosses the river, 206 miles from Chi- 
cago, 290 from Omaha, 221 St. Louis, 354 St. 
Paul. Railroads: ©. B. & Q., CR. I & P., 
T. P. & W., Muscatine, Burlington & Southern. 
Steamboat lines connect this city with other 
points on the river, ‘To the nearest large city 
by railroad, 6 hours; by automobile, 12 hours. 

Principal Industries: ©. B. & Q. Shops, wood- 
working, baskets, boxes, Corliss engines, 
crackers, pickles, mattresses, soap, pearl but- 
tons, sand and limestone quarries, furniture, 
leather goods, grain, candy, caskets, desks, 
monuments, 

Manufacturing Establishments: 55. Leading 
firms: Chittenden & Dastman Co., Showers Bros., 
Burlington Basket Co., Iowa Hardwood Basket 


Co., Murray Iron Works, Miss. Pearl Button 
Co., Clinton-Copeland Co., Gardner & Gould, 
Iowa Biscuit Co., Leopold Desk Co., Schramm 


& Schmieg D. G. Co., Iowa Soap Oo., Burling- 
ton Willow Ware Shop, Northwestern Oabinet 
Co., Hmbalming Burial Case Co. 

Special Information: Over 60% total popula- 
tion of Iowa in eastern half of state, most 
productive part of Illinois is adjacent to Iowa 
and Burlington is central market of this rich 
district. Central market for southeastern Iowa 
and Western Illinois, wholesale and retail dis- 
tributing point. 

Residential Features: Primarily city of homes, 
70% owners. Few apartments or two-family 
houses. Most homes have attractive grounds. 
Beautiful river views along the bluffs overlook- 
ing broad Mississippi Valley. 

Retail Shopping Section: Jefferson from Main 
west seven blocks to Hawkeye St. Main St. 
from Court south 8 blocks to Union Depot. 
Smaller sections with usual groceries, etc. 

Trading Area: 65 miles west, 19 south, 20 
east and 28 north. This estimate is based on 
road travel and railroad facilities, and the short 
distance from other towns. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; fruits, 3; 
hardware, 3; dry goods, 1; Miscellaneous lines, 
leather goods, 1; cigars, 1; lumber, 3; drugs, 
1; paper, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; commercial auto. agencies, 6; auto- 
mobile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 
3: bakers, 9; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 27; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 52; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 39; 
druggists, 19; dry goods, 5; department stores, 
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4; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 5; fruits, 9; 
furniture, 10; furriers, 1; garages (public), 32; 
grocers, 68 (chain, 13; hardware, 8; jewelry, 
6; meat markets, 25; men’s furnishings, 11; 
men’s clothing, 11; merchant tailors, 1; mil- 
liners, 5; opticians, 5; photographers, 4; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 5; 
radio supplies, 1; restaurants (including hotels), 
30; shoes, 12; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 9. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature 53 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 75; most pleasant months, May, 
June, September, October. Doctors (medical, 
33); (dentists, 24); (osteopaths, 3); street car 
service; gas, natural; electric current, alternat- 
ing, number of wired houses, 5,700; water, hard. 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


(Black Hawk County) 


1920 Population, 6,316 (exclusive of 3,000 
students 11 months of each year). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 12,000. 


Native Whites, 80%; Foreign Born, 20%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 25%; English Reading, 100%; 
Families, 1,585. 


Schools: Public Grade, 
High, 2; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 1,800. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellane- 
ous, 6. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $38,890,000; Saving Bank 
Deposits Total (all banks), $3,136,566. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
4, 


Location: On Cedar River. Served by Illinois 
Central, Rock Island, and Chicago, Great West- 
ern Railroads. Waterloo, Cedar Falls and 
Northern electric line. Motor bus service to 
north, east and central parts of state. To the 
nearest large city by railroad, 20 minutes; by 
trolley, 20 minutes; by automobile, % hour. 


Principal Industries: Farm gates, barn furni- 
ture, hardware specialties, washing machines, 
rotary pumps, school supplies, hoisting machin- 
ery, grain shockers and printing. Elevator door 


5; High, 2; Junior 


closers, hangers for barn doors, garage, etc. 
Conerete mixing machines, portable. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 20. Leading 


firms: Iowa Gate Co., Wagner Mfg. Co., Viking 
Pump Co., Klean-Kwick Washing Machine Oo., 
Latta School Supply Co., Standard Mfg. Oo., 
Peerless Machinery Oo., Liberty Mill Oo., Uni- 
versal Hoist & Mfg. Co., Cedar Falls Broom 
Oo., Cedar Falls Mfg. Co., Falls Foundry Co., 
Glasener Shocker Co. 


Special Information: 
State Teachers’ College. 


The home of the Iowa 
Also large farm gate 


factory and school supply house. In the heart 


of a rich agricultural section, Municipal bath- 


ing beach. : 
Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
houses. Private homes predominate. Beautiful 


residental section with well kept lawns and 
_streets. Homes average in value $5,000. ; 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from First 
Street to 6th on Main with one block each direc- 
tion off Main from First to Fifth. Business 
section on College Street (near State Teachers’ 
College) extends for three blocks. 


Trading Area: BHxtends about 15 miles north, 
20 miles south and 25 miles west. 


Wholesale Houses: 
accessories, 1; 
Harvester Co. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 1; auto- 
mobile accessories, 12; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 9; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 25; confectioners (ineluding 
hotel stands), 12; delicatessen, 4; dressmakers, 
4; druggists, 5; dry goods, 6; department 
stores, 6; electrical supplies, 38; florists, 3; 
fruits, 12; furniture, 8; garages (public), 12; 
grocers, 16 (chain, 2); hardware, 4; jewelry, 
6; meat markets, 6 (chain, 1); men’s furnish- 
ings, 8; men’s clothing, 3; merchant tailors, 4; 
milliners, 3; opticians, 3; photographers, 3; 
radio supplies, 5; restaurants (including 
hotels), 16; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 1; sta- 
tioners, 2; women’s apparel, 3. 


Miscellaneous lines, auto 
Branch House, International 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 53 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 75; most pleasant menths, May 
June, ‘August, September, October, Doctors 
(medical, 12), (dentists, 10), (osteopaths, 1); 
street car service; electric current, alternat- 
ing; gas, artificial; water, hard. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


(Linn County) 
1920 Population, 45,566 (1926 est. 57,000). 


City and Suburban’ Estimate, 325,000, 
Most important cities and towns in this area 
are: Marion, Venton, Marengo, Anamosa, 
Williamsburg. ; 

_ Native Whites, 85.6%; Negroes, 1.5%; For- 
eign Born, 12.9%; Industrial Workers, 20%; 
Families, 10,126. 

Schools: Public Grade, 17; High, 2; Junior 


High, 4; Parochial, 5. 
439, 


Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 6; Presbyterian, 3; Roman Catholic, 
4; Miscellaneous, 26. 


Number of Public, 14,- 
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Intensive Coverage Produces Results 


In a ten days’ Thrift campaign conducted by 
sults of intensive coverage were reflected in 


CLASS OF 
SERVICH 


This is a full-rate 
Telegram or Cable- 
gram unless its 
character is indi- 
cated by a symbol 
‘i in the check or in 
the address. 


WESTERN 
UNION 


NEWCOMB CARLTON, President 


J. C. WILLEVER, First Vice-President 


The Evening Gazette and a local bank, the re- 
the more than 4000 accounts opened. 


SYMBOLS 


BLUE} Day Letter 
NITE | Night Message — 


NL |Night Letter 
LCO | Deferred 


CLT | Cable Letter 4 


WLT | Week End Letter 


Total A.B.C. Circulation 20,842 


489 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


The filing time as shown in the date line on full-rate telegrams and day letters, 


and the time of receipt at destination as 


STANDARD TIME. 


The Evening Gazette, 


Kindly accept my congratulations, you certainly have a wonderful newspaper, 
in a city of 52,000 population or one in every thirteen people in your city entering your ten-day thrift cam- 
paign can never hope to be equaled in the United, States. 
remarkable pulling power of your paper. 
a criterion of all that is good in Cedar Rapids. 


shown on all messages, is 


Dallas, Texas, Oct. 28, 1926 
Mr. John Miller, Business Manager, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Tra H. Mitter, President 


your record of 4,000 people 


It is marvelous showing and demonstrates the 
You surely have reason to be proud and it proves your paper 1s 


Sincerely yours, 


Miller Bank Service, Chicago, III. 


an . 
Che GCuening Gajetic 97% City Circulation Coverage 
Foreign Representatives 


ALLEN-KLAPP COMPANY 


Tribune Tower 
Chicago 
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IOWA (Cont’d) - 


Banks: National, 2: State, 8; Total Resources 
(all banks), $42,000,000.; Savings Bank De- 
Posits Total (all banks), $19,000,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 7; Vaudeville, 1; 
Burlesque, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
6. Total number of seats, 20,000. 


Location: Centrally located in eastern Iowa. 
Served by C. & N. W., C. R. I. & P., C. M. & 
St. P., I. C., Cedar Rapids & Iowa City Ry., 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern, also inter- 
urban service from Cedar Rapids to Marion, 
Mt. Vernon and Lisbon. To the nearest large 
eity by railroad, 3 hours; by trolley, 3 hours; 
by automobile, 4 hours. 


Principal Industries: Cereal mfg., meat pack- 
ing, dairy machinery, stone erushers, work 
clothing, printing, furniture mfg., railroad 
shops, house moving machinery, snow plows, 
agricultural implements, steel brackets, sugar, 
candy, furnaces, pumps, valve grinding, 
sorghum. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 190. Leading 
firms: Quaker Oats, T. M. Sinclair & Co., Ltd., 
Three Minute Cereal Co., Penick & Ford, Iowa 
Mfg. Co., J. G. Cherry Co., LaPlante-Choate 
Co., OC. R. Engineering Co., Maconia Sorghum 
Mills. Total value of factories estimated at 
$125,000,000. 


Special Information: Location of this eity 
makes it ideal for wholesale houses and the dis- 
tribution of manufactured products. Manufac- 
ture of cereals predominates. Over 56 million 
bushels of grain ground annually. Over 19,000 
autos and trucks registered. 500 acres of 
parks. Coe College and Cedar Rapids Business 
College located here. International Headquar- 
ters of Order of Railway Conductors. ~ 


Residential Features: Mostly one or two 
family houses. No tenement districts. Private 
homes predominate. Over one thousand acres 
landscaped residential sections. Homes in 
latter section average $10,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends east from 
Cedar River, which divides the city, to 4th St. 
and from Ist to 5th Ave. inclusive. On west 
side from river to 3rd St. From 1st to 3rd 
Ave. inclusive. There are four outlying busi- 
ness and several smaller neighborhood sections 
with the usual grocery, meat markets and 
small shops. 


Trading Area: About 40 miles west, north and 
south, and 25 miles east. Intermittent business 
from people living at greater distances. Cedar 
Rapids retail market place. for over 100,000 


people, 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 4; 
fruits, 4; hardware, 1; dry goods, 1; mis- 
cellaneous lines, drugs, 1; coal, 1; cutlery, 1; 


flour, 4; lumber, 1; tobacco, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 


cies, 21; commercial auto. agencies, 5; auto- 
mobile accessories, 62; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 35; bakers, 22; cigar stores and stands 


(ineluding hotels), 28 (chain, 5); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 19; dressmakers, 35; 
druggists, 39 (chain, 5); dry goods, 16; depart- 
ment stores, 8: electrical supplies, 17;. florists, 
7; fruits, 21; furniture, 11: furriers, 4: garages 
(public), 29; grocers, 232 (chain, 10); hardware, 
14; jewelry, 17; meat markets, 29 (chain, 2); 
men’s furnishings, 18; men’s clothing, 21; mer- 
chant tailors, 10; milliners, 19; opticians, - 9; 
photographers, 12; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 8: radio supplies, 8; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 30 (chain, 1); 
shoes, 21; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 8. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 53 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 75; most pleasant months, May, 
June, September, October. Doctors (medical, 
86); (dentists, 56); (osteopaths, 6); street car 
service; gas, artificial; electric current, alter- 
nating; water, hard, automobile registrations, 
passenger, 18,526; commercial, 494. 

. See announcement page 84 


CENTERVILLE, IOWA 


(Appanoose County) 
8,486 (1925, 8,611). 


1920 Population, 


City and Suburban Estimate, 30,500. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Mystie (pop. 2,500); Seymour (1,800); Moul- 
ton (1,500). 

Native Whites, 96%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 
Reading, 99%; Families, 2,000. 

Schools; Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of pupils, 2,300. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian, 1; Christian 
Science, 1; Congregational, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Lutheran, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 4. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 4; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $466,- 
000.; Total Deposits (all banks), $4,890,000.; 
Total Resources (all banks), $5,457,000.; Total 
Savings Banks Deposits, $3,040,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Total number of seats, 2,000. 

Location: 100 miles south by east of Des 
Moines, largest city on C. R. I. & P. between 
Miss. River and Kansas City, and on C. B. & Q. 
between Miss. and Missouri rivers. 32 miles of 
interurban connect with C. B. & Q., C. M. & 
St. P., Wabash and M. & St. L. 

Principal Industries: Coal mining; pay roll in 
county $2,000,000 annually; railroad division 


point and shops; gypsum mines and mill; whole- 
- sale center, 
current for 50 towns. 


electric power plant furnishing 


_ Manufacturing Establishments: 12. Leading 
firms: Hercules Mfg. Co., large manufacturer 
‘ a » \ 
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of stump pullers, mine ear and equipment 
factories. Total value of yearly output of fae- 
tories estimated at $1,500,000. 


Special Information: Largest city in center 
of territory 100 miles west of Keokuk, 200 
miles east of Omaha, 200 miles northeast of 
Kansas City and 100 miles south of Des Moines 
Center of one of richest coal fields in Iowa. 


Residential Features: Homes largely middle 
class, large per cent owned. A large propor- 
tion built in recent years give city modern ap- 
pearance. ; 


Retail Shopping Section: Built around one of 
the largest squares in Iowa, two blocks each 
side and extending to. side streets. Smaller 
business section in south part of town around 
depots. 


Trading Area: 40 miles west and south, 15 
miles east and north. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1: fruits, 2 
Miscellaneous lines, drugs, 1; bridge and mine 
supplies, 1; flour and feed, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial auto, agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 12; 
bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 5; confectioners, 4; delicatessen, 1; 
dressmakers, 4; druggists, 5; dry goods, 7; de- 
partment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 
2; fruits, 3; furniture, 4; garages (public), 5; 


Srocers, 35 (chain, 2); hardware, 3; jewelry, 
3; meat markets, 8; men’s furnishings, and 
men’s clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 3; mil- 


liners, 5; opticians, 1; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 3; 
radio supplies, 3; restaurants (ineluding ho- 
tels), 6; shoes, 5; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 
1; women’s apparel, 2. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 12); 
(dentists, 6); (osteopaths, 2): bus service; 
gas, artificial; number of meters, 600; electric 
current, A. C.; number of wired houses, 2,240; 
water, soft. 


CHARLES CITY, IA. 


(Floyd County) 
1920 Population, 7,350. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Number 
of Pupils, 1,000. 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 


Congregational, 1; Methodist, 
olic, 1; Miscellaneous, 3. 


Roman Cath- 


9. 
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Location: On Illinois Central and C..M. & St. 
Paul, 

Principal Industries; Nursery and green- 
houses; knitting mills; tank wagons, store fix- 


tures, tractors and woodworking. 

Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms, 
Hart-Parr Tractor Co., Fisher Bank & Store 
Fixtures Co., Geo. P. Smith Sash & Door Fac- 
tory, Burnham Tank & Coaster Wagon Factory, 
The Sherman Nursery. Co. 

Residential Features: 
family houses, 

Trading Area: Trading area of 15 miles. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 


Mostly one and twe 


vertised Products: Groceries, 29 (chain, 1); 
druggists, 5; meat markets, 8; cigar store, 1; 


restaurants, 6. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 53 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 75; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 10), (den- 
tists, 10), (osteopaths, 2); gas, artificial; elec- 
trie current, alternating’; water, hard. 


CLINTON, IOWA 


(Clinton County) 


1920 Population; 24,151;. 1925: 26,438. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 63,000. 


Native Whites, 85%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 14%; Industrial Workers, 22%; English 
Reading, 89%; Families, 6,245. 1925: 6,839, 


Schools: 17. Number of Pupils, 4,492. 

Churches: 29. 

Banks: 6; Total Resources, $16,560,000. 

Theatres: 7. Total number of seats, 5,700. 

Location: To nearest large city by railroad, 
14% hours; by trolley, 1% hours; by auto, 1% 
hours. 

Residential Features: One and two family 
houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: About 7 blocks. 
Trading Area: About 20 miles radius. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 20; commercial auto. agencies, 11; automo- 
bile accessories, 18; automobile tire agencies, 
18; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 87 (chain, 1); eonfectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 26; delicatessen, 2; dress- 
makers, 34; druggists, 15; dry goods, 21; de- 
partment stores, 3; electrical supplies, 7; flor- 


ists, 5; fruits, 4; furniture, 7; furrier, 1; 
garages (public), 18; grocers, 87 (chain, 16); 
hardware, 9; jewelry, 5: meat markets, 23 


(chain, 3); men’s furnishings, 13; men’s cloth- 
ing, 13; merchant tailors, 12; milliners, 11; 
opticians, 2; photographers, 7; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), radio sup- 
Plies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 21; 
shoes, 14; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 1; 
women’s apparel, 10, 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 60 
degrees; average number of rainy days. per 
twelve months, 75; most pleasant months, May, 


2; 


‘June, July, Sept., Oct.; doctors (medical, 34), 


(dentists, 23), (osteopaths, 8); number of wired 
houses, 5,700; street car service; gas, artifi- 
cial; electric current, alternating and direct; 
water, soft. 
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COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 


(Pottawattamie County) 


1920 Population, 36,162 (1925, 
41,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 101,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Red Oak (pop. 5,578); Shenandoah (5,255); Mis- 
souri Valley (3,985); Avoca (1,482). 

Native Whites, 94%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 5%; English Reading, 99%; Families in 
trading area, 43,923. 

Schools: Public Grade, 20; High, 2; Parochial, 
3. 

Churches: Council Bluffs has 42 churches: 
Baptist, 494 members; Christian Science, 433 
members, Congregational, 700 members; Episco- 
pal, 570 members; Hebrew, 100 members; 
Methodist, 1,850 members; Presbyterian, 1,615 
members; Roman Catholic, 3,630 members; Mis- 
cellaneous, Lutheran, 1,200; Latter Day Saints, 
100; Seventh Day, 90. 

Banks: National, 
sources (all banks), 
Clearings (12 months, 


state census, 


2; State, 2: Total Re- 
$16,153,540; Total Bank 


1925), $71,255,534. 


Theatres: Moying Pictures, 4; Total number 
of seats, 7,900. 
Location: Southwestern part of state on 


Missouri River, 60 miles north of Missouri line, 
directly across river from Omaha, cities sepa 
rated by the river and connected by @ toll bridge. 
Business section approximately 5 miles from 
that of Omaha. Council Bluffs is converging 
point for 9 railways; located on 15 eross state 
or national highways: claimed one of the largest 
farm loan centers in U. S. All large insurance 
companies represented, 


Principal Industries: Railroad shops, mfg. of 
car wheels, candy, elevators, oil, harvesting 
machinery and srowing of fine flowers and 
grapes. Grain Elevators, Pacifie Fruit Express, 


Hurd Creamery, Kimball Bros. Elevator Co. 


Manufacturing Establishments; 
Griffin Wheel Co., Woodward Candy Co., Mon- 
arch Mfg. Co., International Harvester Co., 
Pacific Fruit Express, Pennsylvania Consumers 
Oil Company, Wilcox Florists. 

Residential Features: Individual homes pre- 
dominating, 60 per cent owned, 40 per cent 
mortgaged; average rental price of rented homes 
$31.50. Higher class residential districts are in 
the hills east of the city, while bottom land 
between the business Section and the river is 


settled with working men’s homes and industrial 
plants, ete. 


‘ Retail Shopping Section: 7th Street to 1st 
Street on Broadway and on side Streets for one 
block on 7th, Main and Pearl Streets, 


z Trading Area; 35 miles north to Mondamin, 
50 miles northeast to Manning, east to Atlantic, 
Southeast to Clarinda ana south to Missouri line, 
15 automobile roads and 4 bus lines, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 
fruits, 3; hardware, 1; Miscellaneous 
candy, 1; drugs, 1, 


Leading firms: 


5 He 
lines, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
eles, 13; commercial automobile agencies, Ls 
automobile accessories, 17; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 27; bakers, 12: cigar stores and Stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 12; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 36; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 116; 
druggists, 24; dry goods, 2; department stores, 


2; electrical supplies, 8; florists, fruits, 3; 
sarages (public), 34; 


wholesale; furniture, 7; 
grocers, ‘168 (chain, 1); hardware, 7; jewelry, 8: 
meat markets, 26; men’s furnishings, 20: men’s 
clothing, 20; merchant tailors, 14; milliners, 9; 


opticians, 5; photographers, 5; pianos (and mis- 


cellaneous musical instruments), 7; radio sup- 
plies, 15; restaurants (ineluding hotels), 51; 
shoes, , il; sporting goods, 1; Stationers, 2 
Women’s apparel, 14, ( 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, a1); 


(dentists, 25); (osteopaths, 
Ice; gas, artificial; 
water, hard. 


Is, 6); street car sery- 
electric current, alternating; 


CRESTON, IOWA 


(Union County) 
1920 Population, 8,034, 


; City and Suburban Estimate, 17,000. 
important cities towns in this area are: 
field (pop. 2,300); Corning (2,400) ; 
(1,700); Bedford (2,200). 


Native Whites, 7,418; 
Born, 574; 


Most 
Green- 
Lenox 


Negroes, 
: Industrial Workers, 
Reading, 99.9%; Families, 2,198. 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; 
High, 1; Parochial, 


40; 
9% ; 


Foreign 
English 


High, 1; 
1; Junior College, 1, 


1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1: 
Roman Catholic, Miscel- 


Junior 


Churches: Baptist, 
Congregational, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; 
laneous, 4. 


Banks: National, 2: State, 2: 
pfus, and Undivided Profits 
000.; Total Deposits (all 
Total Savings Banks Deposits, 


9. 


Capital, Sur- 
(all banks), $148,- 
banks), $3,600,000. ; 
$3,400,000. 


Moving Pictures, Miscellaneous 
ete.), 3, Total number of seats, 


9. 


Theatres: 
(Auditoriums, 
8,800. 


Location: On main line of 0. B. & O.OR.B, 
400 miles west of Chicago, 70 miles southwest 
of* Des Moines, 100 miles east of Omaha, 150 
miles north of Kansas City. To. nearest large 


city by railroad, 3 hours; by automobile, 3 
hours. 
Principal Industries: Butter, poultry, ice 


cream, railroad shops and roundhouse of C. B. 
& Q. R.R., cotton gloves, brick and tile. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Rex Ice Co., Henderson Glove Co., Tramp Bros., 
Swift & Co., Armour & Co. 


. 
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Special Information: Creston is the center of 
a fertile corn producing district where the 
business of raising hogs is the big industry, 
On Saturday, October 24, 1925, H. A. Wessels 
sold a pig at public sale for $1,100. It was 
one of a litter farrowed on March 3, 1925. The 
farmers in this territory make money in this 
way and spend much of it in Creston, 


Residential Features: There are 2,025 
ing houses, two small apartment 
three hotels. 


Retail Shopping Section: Adams Street, 3 
blocks; Maple Street, 2 blocks; Pine Street, 2 
blocks; Montgomery Street, 3 blocks. 


Trading Area: North, 23 miles to Greenfield; 
east 16 miles to Thayer; south 21 miles to 
Lenox; west 22 miles to Corning. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
ice cream, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 21; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 4; automobile tire agencies, 7; 


dwell- 
buildings, 


23 friits, 1; 


bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 22; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 28; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 4; 


druggists, 6; dry goods, 4; department stores, 
4; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 2; 
furniture, 1; furriers, 1; garages (public), 6; 
total grocers, 8; hardware, 2; jewelry, 3; meat 
markets, 6; men’s furnishings, 5; men’s cloth- 


ing, 5; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 4; op- 
ticians, 3; photographers, 5; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 5; radio sup- 


plies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 7; shoes, 


4; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 3; women’s 
apparel, 2. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 12); 
(dentists, 6); (osteopaths, 2); gas, artificial; 


electric current, alternating and direct; water, 
soft. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


(Scott County) 


1920 Population, 56,727. (Most important cities 
and towns in suburban area are: Rock Island 
(pop, 35,177); Moline (30,743); Geneseo (3,375); 
Tyston (2,140); Maquoketo (3,620). 

Native Whites, 20,545; Negroes, 381; Foreign 
Born, 3,722; Industrial Workers, 5,271. 

Schools: Public Grade, 17; High 1; 
High, 3; Parochial, 11. 

Churches; Baptist, 5; Christian, 1; Christian 
Science, 2; Congregational, 3; Episcopal, 2; 

Methodist, 4; Lutheran, 7; Presby- 


Hebrew, 1; 
terian, 4; Roman Catholic, 7. Miscellaneous, 2. 
6: Capital, Sur- 


Banks: National, 2; State, 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks) $6,405.- 
741,; Total Deposits (all banks) $55,926,471.; 
Total Resources (all banks) $63,546,715.; Total 
Savings Bank Deposits, $40,733,793.; Total Bank 
Clearings (12 months 1925) $609,822,026. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 11; 
Vaudeville, 1; Burlesque, 1; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.) 10. 


Location: West bank of Mississippi. Rail- 
roadsia Gy shi Tn Gee, Os) Min Ss Stubs Osubiuied 
Q., also Davenport, Rock Island & Quincy, a 
freight belt line; Bus service to DeWitt, Cedar 
Rapids and Maquoketa to Geneseo and Aledo, 
Ill, To the largest city by railroad, 5 hours; 
by automobile, 4% hours, 


Junior 


Principal Industries: Breakfast food, Freight 
cars, locomotives, agricultural implement wheels, 
washing machines, flour, pumps, mill work, 
foundry products, pearl buttons, stereopticon and 
motion picture projectors, cigars, candy, ready- 


cut houses, bakery products, macaroni, over- 
alls, optical goods, packing house products, 
ladders, industrial gases, motor trucks, and 


type setting machines, cement, cut stone, caps, 
men’s clothing. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 290; Leading 
firms, The Bettendorf Co., French & Hecht, Voss 
Bros. Mfg. Co.,, Davenport Locomotive Works, 
Victor Animatograph.Co., Gordon-Van Tine Co., 
Crescent Macaroni & Cracker Co., Western Flour 
Mills, Davenport Pearl Button Oo., Linograph 
Co, Dewey Portland Cement Co., Wm. Bradford 
Co., and Kellogg Co. Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $55,000,000. 


Special Information: Davenport’s location on 
the Mississippi, the natural rate-breaking point 
between eastern and western territory, makes 
ideal situation as to freight rates in and out. 
The Rock Lsland Arsenal, U. S. Government’s 
munition plant, located on an island at this 
point. Government’s investment $380,000,000. 


Residential Features: Mostly one family houses, 
private homes predominating. Davenport noted 
for beauty of its homes, having received nation- 
wide publicity on a ‘City Beautiful’ campaign 
several years ago. McClellan Heights, city’s 
most beautiful residential section, located in 
eastern part of city. 


Retail Shopping Section: Fifth street south 
4 blocks to Front, and from Government Bridge 
(LeClaire street) 8 blocks west to Scott, This 
district is terminal for bus lines and for the 
Clinton, Davenport & Muscatine interurban line. 
Five smaller ‘‘neighborhood’’ sections, groceries, 
meat markets, confectionery, D. G., ete. 


Trading Area: 42 miles north, 27 east, 32 
south, 43 west. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 6; meats, 3; 


fruits, 3; hardware, 2; dry goods, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 27; commercial auto. agencies, 8; auto- 
mobile accessories, 26; automobile tire agencies, 
534; bakers, 26; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 24; confectioners (including hotel 
stands)), 26; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 53; 
druggists, 24; (chain, 15); dry goods, 5; de- 
partment stores, 7; electrical supplies, 8; 
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Davenport (cont’d) 


10; fruits, 3; furniture, 6; furriers, 3; 
(public) 46; grocers 215 (chain, 9); 
16; jewelry, 16; meat markets, 69; 
men’s furnishings, 7; men’s cloth- 
milliners, 4; opti- 
pianos (and mis- 


florists, 
garages 
hardware, 
(chain, 2); 
ing, 12; merchant tailors, 3; 


cians, 3; photographers, asi I 

cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 8; restaurants (including hotels), 54; 
shoes, 23; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 7; 


women’s apparel, 11, 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 50 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 112; most pleasant months, (May, 
June, Sept., Oct.; doctors (medical, 92), (den- 
tists, 63), (osteopaths, 5); number of wired 
houses, 14,500; street car service; gas, artifi- 
cial; number of meters, 13,664; electric current, 
alternating; water, soft; automobile registra- 
tions, 16,500. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


(Polk County) 


1920 Population, 126,468, (1925 official state 
census, 150,696; including Valley Junction, 
Urbandale and Fort Des Moines, immediately 
adjoining suburbs). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 826,547. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Fort Dodge, (pop. 21,702); Marshalltown, (16,- 
868); Newton, (7,665); Ames, (9,332). 


Native Whites, 86.8%; Negroes, 3.3%; For- 
eign Born, 9.9%; Industrial Workers, 8%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 98%; Families, 39,203. Des 


Moines ranks third in native white population in 
cities of over 100,000 class. 


Schools; Public Grade, 53; High, 5; Junior 
High, 4; Parochial, 10; Number of Pupils, 
35,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 15; Obristian Science, 2; 


Congregational, 4; Episcopal, 3; Hebrew, 4; 
Methodist, 21; Presbyterian, 11; Roman Cath- 


olic, 8; Miscellaneous, 49. 
Banks; National, 3; State, 15; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $9,- 


219,000; Total Deposits (all banks), $78,182,- 
000; Total Resources (all banks), $89,200,000; 
Total Savings Banks Deposits, $81,652,000; Total 
Bank Clearings (12 months, 1925), $572,053,- 
641. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 14; 
Vaudeville, 2; Burlesque, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 1; (Coliseum) Total num- 
ber of seats, 25,000. 


Lecation: Geographically Des Moines is lo- 
cated in the center of the great state of Iowa. 
To the nearest large city by railroad, 5 hours; 
by auto, 6 hours. There are 2,400,000 persons 
in Iowa, 1,500,000 within the trading radius 
of Des Moines. Unexcelled transportation in- 
sures adyantageous marketing to an ever-ex- 


panding territory of the highest purchasing 
power. 

Principal Industries: Cement, brick, tile, 
flour, creamery products, building materials, 
wood, steel, clothing, furnaces, medicines, cos- 
metics, automobile equipment, including tires. 
Des Moines is large insurance center. Fac- 


tories capitalized at $60,000,000 and turn out 
(for 1926) over $120,000,000 of Des Moines made 
goods annually, an increase of over 1100% since 
1900. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 400. Armand’s 
Powder, Chamberlain Medicine Co., Hawkeye 
Portland Cement Co., Rollins Hosiery Mills, 
Green Colonial Furnace, Falcon Milling Co., 
Sheuerman Woolen Mills, Tone Bros., Old 
Golden Coffee & Spices, Ford Motor Oo., Stand- 
and Biscuit Co., C. I., Percival Co., Waterbury 
Chemical Co., Wood Bros. Thresher Co. 


Special Information: Des Moines has 12 uni- 
versities, colleges and special schools, with 
an enrollment exceeding 6,000. Des Moines 
reaches 9,376 miles of Iowa’s railroad points 
by a one road haul. Lines as follows: C. M. & 


St. P. (2): 0. BR. 1. & P., (2);,0. & N. W., 
(1); ©. B. & Q. (2); ©. G. W. (2); M. & St. L. 
(2); Wabash, (1); Ft. Dodge, D. M. & So., 


(1); D. M. & Cent. Iowa, (2). Des Moines is a 
great insurance center 44 home companies Ccoy- 
ering fire, life and casualty $209,684,409. There 
are 14 life insurance companies with assets ex- 
ceeding $160,000,000. Income of these life insur- 
ance companies for 1925 was over $66,000,000 
with over $1,743,000,000 insurance in force, 
5,000 men and women employed, and as a group 
they comprise perhaps the largest of the many 
substantial and prosperous industries of the 
eity. 2,500,000 tons of freight inbound and 
outbound in 1925. Des Moines is one of the 
major cities of the 7th Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict and is the financial center of the state. 


Residential Features: Assessed valuation of 
city property for taxable purposes in 1923 was 
$188,023,960. Property exempt more than $40,- 
000,000 additional. 1920 census showed 33,095 
dwellings within city limits, 51.1%, owned, a 
high percentage for any city of the first class 
in the country. 


Retail Shopping Section: Located in central 
part of the city adjacent to west bank of Des 
Moines River, and comprises approximately 60 
blocks. It is rectangular in shape, extending 
roughly as far west as 15th street and from the 
territory immediately north of Grand to that 
south of Cherry and Market streets. This in- 
cludes many retail establishments and some 
jobbing and light manufacturing. Principal of- 
fice buildings, hotels and public buildings em- 
braced within this area. Also a mercantile dis- 
trict on east side of the river, as well as an 
extensive manufacturing and wholesale district 
immediately to the south of retail section. 


Trading Area: Numerous passenger bus lines 
interurbans, etc., operate to nearby points, 


a 
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while there is some freight trucking. Business 
is secured from people living within 75 mile 
radius, owing to excellent transportation facili- 
ties and the fact there were 613,412 passenger 
automobiles registered in Iowa’ on January 5 


1926. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 8; meats, 9; 
fruits, 5; hardware, 8; dry goods, 2; miscel- 


laneous lines, candy, 9; electric and radio, 12. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 60; commercial auto, agencies, 7; automo- 
bile accessories, 50; automobile tire agencies, 
53; bakers, 88; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 40; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 30; delicatessen, 12; dressmakers, 


10; druggists, 130 (chain, 7); dry goods, 7; 
department stores, 5; electrical supplies, 40; 
florists, 24; fruits, 10; furniture, 48; furriers, 


10; garages (public), 92; grocers, 650 (chain, 
56); hardware, 19; jewelry, 26; meat markets, 
300 (chain, 11); men’s furnishings, 9; men’s 
clothing, 31; merchant tailors, 26; milliners, 17; 
opticians, 8; photographers, 16; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 25; radio 
supplies, 35; restaurants (including hotels), 140 
(chain, 20); shoes, 80; sporting goods, 6; sta- 
tioners, 11; women’s apparel, 18. 
Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 50 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 109; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct.; doctors (medical, 190); (den- 
tists, 182); (osteopaths, 33); number of wired 
houses, 82,000; street car service; gas, artifi- 
cial; number of meters, 30,800; electric current, 
alternating and direct; water, hard. 


DUBUQUE, IOWA 
(Dubuque County) 


1920 Population, 39,141 (1925 est. 43,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 289,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Galena, Ill.; Oelwein, Ia.; Manchester, Ia.; 
Decorah, Ia. 


Native Whites, 89%; Negroes, .2%; Foreign 
Born, 10.8%; Industrial Workers, 25%; English 
Reading, 98%; Families, 9,314. 


Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 7; Junior 
High, 8; Parochial, 12; Number of Pupils, 8,739. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 5; Presbyterian, 3; Roman Catholic, 
9; Miscellaneous, 8. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 5; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $599,- 
370.: Total Deposits (all banks), $20,811,977. ; 
Total Resources (all banks), $24,083,078; Total 
Savings Banks Deposits, $2,923,913. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 7; 
Vaudeville, 1; Burlesque, 1; Miscellaneous (Audi- 
toriums, ete.), 6. Total number of seats, 6,000. 


Location: Dubuque, situated on the Missis- 
sippi River about midway between St. Louis and 
St. Paul, is about 180 miles from Chicago and 
247 miles from Omaha. It is on the main line 
of four railroads, the ©. B. & Q., C. M. & Bt. 
P., C. G. W., and I. ©. R.R.. There are 387 
passenger trains arriving and departing daily 
with an average of 100 passengers. Dubuque 
is the one large city on the northeast portion 
of the Iowa State border for many miles north 
and south. To the nearest large city by rail- 
road, 584 hours; by auto, 6% hours. 


Principal Industries: Sash and door factories, 
Cc. M. & St. P. shops, phonograph factory, boat 
building and garment factories. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 131. Leading 
firms: ©. M. & St. P. shops, Brunswick Phono- 
graph Factory, Dubuque Boat & Boiler Works, 
Farley & Loetscher Sash & Door Factory, Garr 


Ryder Adams Sash and Door Factory, AG IX 
McDonald Plumbing Supplies, Morrison Bros. 
Steel Tanks. Brass goods. Total value of 


yearly output of factories estimated at $34,- 
277,000. 


Special Information: Dubuque has three 
bridges crossing the Mississppi, two wagon and 
one railroad bridge. The Illinois Central has a 
bridge crossing the Mississippi River at this 
point with through traffic between Chicago and 


Omaha. The C. G. W. and C. B. & Q. also use 
this bridge. 

Residential Features: Government figures 
show that there are 12,057 dwellings in the 


county. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main St. between Ist 
and 11th Sts., Iowa St. between 11th and 18th 
Sts., Central Ave. from 9th to 27th Sts. 


Trading Area: The position of Dubuque geo- 
graphically tends to make it the commercial, 
financial and industrial center of Northeastern 
Iowa, Southwestern Wisconsin and Northwest- 
ern Illinois. Its location, together with its 
railroad facilities, river transportation and high- 
ways, including two wagon and one railroad 
bridge, makes it the natural trading center for 
this field. Its jobbers and manufacturers draw 
their best patronage and are dominant factors 
in this territory. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 46; 
fruits, 4; hardware, 3; dry goods, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 32; automobile accessories, 13; automobile 
tire agencies, 14; bakers, 12; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 26; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 48 (chain, 1); druggists, 
28; dry goods, 8; department stores, 4; elec- 
trical supplies, 9; florists, 7; fruits, 12; furni- 
ture, 3; furriers, 5; garages (public), 26; grocers, 
136 (chain, 10); hardware, 10; jewelry, 13; 
meat markets, 46; men’s furnishings, 5; men’s 
clothing, 19; merchant tailors, 12; milliners, 
12; opticians, 6; photographers, 8; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 4; radio 
supplies, 10; restaurants (including hotels), 30; 
shoes,. 25; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 9. 
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Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 48 


degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 115; most pleasant months, 
May, Oct. Doctors (medical, 57); (dentists, 
45); (osteopaths, 2); number of wired houses, 
9,067; street car service; gas, artificial; num- 
ber of meters, 7,500; electric current, alternat- 
ing; water, hard. 


FAIRFIELD, IOWA 


(Jefferson County) 


1920 Population, 5,948; (1926 est. 6,518). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 18,000. 


Native Whites, 93.5%; Negroes, 5%; Foreign 
Born, 1.5%; English Reading; 98%; Families, 
1,683. 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Number 
of Pupils, 1,966. 

Churches: 13. > 

Banks: 4, ‘Total Resources, $5,000,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 


(Auditoriums, ete.), 3; Total number of seats, 
6,100. 


Location: Fairfield, the county seat of Jef- 
ferson County, Iowa, is 50 miles west of 
Burlington, on the ©. B. & Q. Railroad and 90 
ae southwest of Davenport on the ©, R. I. & 


Principal Industries: Farm wagons, gloves 
and mittens, washing machines, fiber brushes, 
malléable iron foundry, pumps, gas engines, 
light excavators, hay tools, barn equipment 
and overhead trackage. 7 


Residential Features: One-family homes. 

Trading Area: Includes whole county of 18,- 
000 people and part of adjoining counties. . 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial auto agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 5; 
bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including 


hotels), 4; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 4; dressmakers, 2; druggists, 5; dry 
goods, 7; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 3; furni- 


ture, 1; garages (public), 10; grocers 20 (chain, 
3); hardware, 5; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 
5; milliners, 3; opticians, 2; photographers, 
2; restaurants (including hotels), 10; shoes, 6; 
sporting goods, 1; stationers, 1. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 48 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 115; most pleasant months, 
May, June, Sept., Oct.; doctors (medical, 10); 
(dentists, 4); (osteopaths, 2); gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating; water, soft. 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 


(Webster County) 
1920 Population, 19,347 (1925 est. 21,702). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 300,000. 


Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 10%; Foreign 
Born, 10%; Industrial Workers, 20%. 


Schools: Public Grade, 9; High, 1, $1,000,000; 
Junior High, 1; Parochial, 3. 


Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 3; 
Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellan- 


eous, 5; Lutheran, 6. 

Banks: National, 3; State, 3; Total Re- 
sources, $12,000,000; Savings Banks Deposits 
Total, $4,850,779.98. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5; 


Vaudeville, E Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 3; Total number of seats, 3,000. 


Location: On main lines of C. G. W., LC. 
M. & St. L. Interurban Ft. Dodge to Des 
Moines 86 miles. Bus north to Algona and 
intermediate points. To nearest large city by 
railroad, 8 hours; by trolley, 8 hours; by auto, 
3 hours. 


Principal Industries: 
biologic products, men’s fur 
gloves, pyrotechnics. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading 
firms: Quaker Oats Co., U. S. Gypsum _ Co., 
Universal Gypsum Co., American Cement Plast- 
er Co., Cardiff Gypsum Plaster Co., Plymouth 
Clay Products Co., Vincent Clay Products Co., 
Kalo Brick & Tile Co., Lehigh Sewer Pipe 
& Tile Co., Johnston Clay Works, Ine., Fort 
Dodge Serum Co., Martin Fireworks Co. 


Special Information: Gateway to northwest 
Iowa trade area. Freight rates secured through 
our Traffic Bureau not excelled by any city of 
the state. Principal retail center of north- 
west Iowa. More than $1,457,700 expended last 
year in building. 


Residential Features: Better class of homes 
in north and northeast, workingmen’s homes 
predominate in extreme southeast part of city, 
near gypsum and clay mills. Bxceptional num- 
ber of apartment houses for city this size. 


Retail Shopping Section: 90 per cent retail 
business on Central avenue between 6th and 
12th streets, 6 blocks and 1st avenue north 
and south 8 blocks and 2 blocks on 12th street, 
remaining 10 per cent in outlying districts, 
grocery, meat markets, etc. 


Trading Area: 40 to 50 miles north, north- 
west and west, 25 to 80 east and south, good 
roads in all directions. 2 trunk railroads east 
and west, 2 north and 2 south, and interurban 
Fort Dodge and Des Moines. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; 
hardware, 1; miscellaneous lines, 12. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; automobile accessories, 7; automobile 
tire agencies, 7; bakers, 5; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 11; confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 9; delicatessen, 6; dress- 
makers, 8; druggists, 12 (chain, 1); dry goods, 
5; department stores, 6; electrical supplies, 8; 


Gypsum, clay, steel and 


fruits, 2; 


lined coats and” 


florists, 3; fruits, 


3; furniture, 7; furriers, 1; 
garages (public), 7; grocers, 69 (chain, 1); 
hardware, 2; jewelry, 8; meat markets, 16; 
men’s clothing, 13; merchant tailors, 5; mil- 
liners, 3; opticians, 4; photographers, 4; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 4; 
radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 
83; shoes, 7; sporting goods, 3; -stationers, 
3; women’s apparel, 5. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 60 
degrees; most pleasant months, April, Sept., 
Oct.; doctors (medical, 33); (dentists, 23); 
(osteopaths, 5); number of wired houses, 6,879; 
city wide bus transportation; gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating; water, hard. 

See announcement below 


FORT MADISON, IOWA 


(Lee County) 
1920 Population, 12,066. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 55,000. 


Native Whites, 90.59%; Negroes, 2.64%; 
Foreign Born, 6.77%; Industrial Workers, 60%; 
English Reading, 98.64%; Families, 8,281. 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 2; Parochial, 
3; Number of pupils, 2,742. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, is 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 3; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 3; Miscellaneous, 3. 


Banks: State, 5; Total Resources $6,092,327.- 
78; Sayings Bank Deposits Total $5,519,704. 80. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous. (Auditoriums, etc.), 
4, Total number of seats, 2,800. 


Location: On Mississippi River in southeastern 
corner of Iowa. Railroads, A. T. & S. F., ©. 
B. & Q., Rock Island, Santa Fe shops here. 


Good harbor, river and shipping center, Bus 
lines to country 30 miles, good roads. 
Principal Industries: Fountain pens, auto- 
matic pencils, tires, wire fence, paper mills, 
waxed paper, printed bread wrappers, kraft 


paper, boxboard and boxes, chairs, ice machines, 
garden tools, pearl buttons, horse collars, spad- 
ing machines, tool handles, pump oil cans, shock 
absorbers. Z 


Manufacturing Establishments: 26. Leading 
firms: W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Hinde-Dauch 
Paper Mills, Midwest Paper Mills, American 
Fork & Hoe Co., Fort Madison Button Co., Con- 
tinental Machinery Co., Perfection Tire & 
Rubber Co., Anthes Forzoil O©o., Howe _ Ice 
Machine Co., Fort Madison Chair Co. Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated 
at $8,000,000. = 


Special Information: Railroad shops employ 
1,400, terminal employes 600; monthly pay roll 
railroad $300,000. Rich farming | community. 
City has large trade from Illinois and Missouri. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses, 42 per cent owned. Town long 
and narrow on hills above river. Four parks, 
beautiful trees. Majority of streets paved. 


Retail Shopping Section: 2nd and 3rd streets, 
between Cedar and Walnut, including cross 
streets of Cedar, Pine, Market, Chestnut and 
Walnut, two blocks each, comprise downtown 
business section. Outlying Santa Fe Avenue 
district 2,300 to 3,100 blocks and intersecting 
streets; four other small business districts. 


Trading Area: North 15 miles, east 20 miles, 
south 15 miles, west 35 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 1; 
Miscellaneous. lines, cigars, 3; confectionery, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; commercial auto. agencies, 8; automo- 
bile accessories, 3; automobile tire agencies, 7; 
bakers, 9; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 21; confectioners (including — hotel 
stands), 28; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 15; 


druggists, 7; dry goods, 9; department stores, 45" 


electrical supplies, 6; florists, 3; fruits, 1; furni- 
ture, 5; furriers, 2; garages (public), 16; gro- 
cers, 46; hardware, 7; jewelyr, 5; meat markets, 
18; men’s furnishings, 11; men's clothing, 11; 
merchant tailors, 5; milliners, 7; opticians, 2; 
photographers, 3;, pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 7; radio supplies, 6; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 18; shoes, 6; sport- 
ing goods, 3; stationers, 8; women’s apparel, 12. 


Fort Dodge, lowa 


The metropolis of the fertile north- 
west section of Towa, having a 
population of 21,702 of whom 90 
per cent are native born citizens 
with a remarkably low illiteracy 
percentage of 77 hundredths. : 


Nearest competing cities 135 miles” 
to west, 100 miles to east, 80 miles 
to south and 100 miles to north. 


Deliver your message to this rich 
territory through 


The Daily Messenger & Chronicle 

the Only Newspaper Published in 
Fort Dodge 

“UNIVERSAL IN ITS FIELD’ 


IOWA CITY, IOWA ~- 
(Johnson County) 


1920 Population, 11,267. (1925 est. 15,286). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 50,000 (exclu- 
sive of 8,000 students). 


Native Whites, 91%; Foreign Born, 9%; In’ 
dustrial Workers, 6%; English Reading, 98%; 
Families, 3,475. 


Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 4; Junior 
High, 4; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 3,340. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
3; Miscellaneous, 6. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 4; Total Resources, 
$11,500,000; Savings Banks Deposit Total $3,- 
275,000. 


Theatres; Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
3; Total number of seats, 11,468. 


On Iowa River 35 miles west of 
Mississippi River. In heart of very rich agri- 
cultural section. Served by main line of Chi- 
eago, Rock Island and Pacific east and west, 
Rock Island Short Line north and south. In- 
terurban and bus service to adjacent towns. 
To the nearest large city by railroad 2 hours; 
by trolley, 144 hours; by auto, 1144 hours. 


Location: 


Principal Industries: Calendars, advertising 
novelties, furniture, perfumes, cosmetics, iron 
works, grain elevators, meat packing, gloves, 


eanning factory, eggs, poultry and dairy prod- 
ucts, limestone, gravel, sand, crushed rock, 
river products. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 17. Leading 
firms: Brenard Manufacturing Co., Puritan Mfg. 
Co., Rate Glove Co. Total value of yearly out- 
put of factories estimated at over $3,000,000. 


Special Information: 01d territorial capital 
of Iowa and first state capital. Seat of the 
State University of Iowa with 13 colleges and 
ever 8,000 students. Five large hopitals; in- 
cluding one new $5,000,000 hospital. City has 
only U. S. air mail station and aviation field 
between Chicago and Omaha. City has over 
50 miles of paved stieets. 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
houses, 85 per cent of which are owned by oc- 
ecupants. Several fine apartment houses. No 
hovels nor shacks, City originally laid out by 
engineers in conjunction with plans for terri- 
torial and state capital, 


Retail Shopping Section: 2. Washington 
street, 5 blocks; S. Clinton street, 3 blocks; DB. 


_ College street, 4 blocks; S. Dubuque street, 3 


} 
ti 


_ stands), 


blocks; HE. Iowa avenue, 3 blocks; S, Linn 
street, 3 blocks. In addition there are several 


neighborhood stores sections. 
20 


Trading Area: Extends 30 miles west, 


“miles east, 25 miles south, 15 miles north. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; Frutis, 2; 


Miscellaneous Lines, 1, (Cigars and Tobacco). 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 26; automobile tire agencies, 
21; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 19; confectioners (including hotel 
31; delicatessen, 7; dressmakers, 29; 


druggists, 9; dry goods, 4; department stores, 


} 


- grocers, 29 (chain, 2); hardware, 5; 
7; meat markets, 8; men’s furnishings, 
clothing, 9 (chain, 2); merchant tailors, 8; mil- 


May, June, Sept., Oct.; 
(dentists, 17); (osteopaths, 2); number of wired 


(and miscellaneous 
radio supplies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 


4; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 3; fruits, 5; 


furniture, 4; furriers, 1; garages (public), 14; 
jewelry, 
9; men’s 


liners, 8; opticians, 7; photographers, 3; pianos 
musical instruments), 3; 


22; shoes, 12; sporting goods, 6; stationers, 5; 
Women’s apparel, 9, 


> 
_ Miscellaneous Data: 
_ degrees; 


Average temperature, 50 
average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 65; most pleasant months, April, 
doctors (medical, 28); 


houses, 3,280; street car service; gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating and direct; water, 
hard. 


KEOKUK, IOWA 


(Lee County) 


1920 Population, 14,423 (1925 est. 17,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000. Trading 
rea 82,000. 
‘Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 6%; 
orn, 4%; Industrial ‘Workers, 3,300; 
teading, 97%; Families, 3,400. 
Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Junior 
gh, 1; Parochial, 3; Number of Pupils, 3,200. 
Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian, 1; Christian 
Science Reading Room, 1; Congregational, 1; 
Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 3; Presby- 
terian, 3; Roman Catholic, 3; Miscellaneous, 2, 
Banks: National, 1; State, 4; Savings Bank 
eposits Total $3,904,000. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), High School 
and Y. W. C. A. Total number of seats, 4,000. 
Location: Southeast corner of state at junc- 
tion of Mississippi and Des Moines Rivers. Rail- 
BaD. be Orie Cuisatban Tare P., Wabash, 
P. & W. Freight and Passenger bus lines 
Northern Iowa and east to Illinois. Railroad 
river transportation in all directions, 
hearest large city by railroad 1% hours; 
ri i ; ; 


iE 
a: 


Foreign 
English 


PEAR er ee es 


Wg 
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Principal Industries: Cereal mills, steel in- 
dustries, United Lead Co., tires, powder, starch, 
syrup, strawboard, cartons, canneries. Keokuk 
dam in Mississippi River furnishes 175,000 H. P. 
electric current, 


Manufacturing; Establishments: 
firms. Purity Oats Co., 
Electro Metal Co., Steel Casting Co., United 
Lead Co., Dupont Powder Works, Standard 
Four Tire O©o., Semi-Steel Casting Co., Iowa 
Fibre Box Co., Iowa Can Co. Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at 
$30,000,000. 


Special Information: Keokuk is the distribut- 
ing center for Southeastern Iowa, Northeastern 
Missouri and Western Illinois. The $25,000,000 
hydro-electric plant Steadily attracting new 
business. Proximity to coal fields and agricul- 
tural districts makes it ideal for manufacture 
of cereal products and steel products. 


Residential Features: Mostly  one-family 
houses, a few double houses and two flat build- 
ings. Northern part of city fine residential 
section, Grand Avenue, located along the bluffs, 
is an unusually fine residential street, some 
residences costing $50,000 to $100,000. 


12 blocks on Main 
on 4th, 5th and 6th 


386, Leading 
J. ©. Hubinger Co., 


Retail Shopping Section: 
Street, and a few stores 
Streets, one block. 


Trading Area: 
east, 25 south. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1; dry goods, 1, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial automobile agencies, 2; 
automobile accessories, 3; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 3; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 10 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 4; druggists, 7 (chain, 1); 
dry goods, 4; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2; 
fruits, 2; furniture, 3; garages (public), 4; 
grocers, 85 (chain, 3); hardware, 3; jewelry, 
4; meat markets, 13 (chain, 1); men’s furnish- 
ings, 4; men’s clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 3; 
milliners, 7; opticians, 3; photographers, 2; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
3; radio supplies, 4; restaurants (including 
hotels), 9; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 2; sta- 
tioners, 2; women’s apparel, 6. 


30 miles west, 30 north, 15 


25 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 65 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 75; most Pleasant months, May, 


June, Oct., Noy. Doctors (medical, 17); (den- 
tists, 10); (osteopaths, 2); number of wired 
houses, 2,100; street car service; gas, artificial; 


electric current, alternating; water, hard. 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


(Marshall County) 


1920 Population, 15,731. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 18,000, 


Native Whites, 90.1%; Negroes, 1.6%; For- 
eign Born, 8.3%. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Congregational, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 2; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 10. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 4; Total Re- 


sources (all banks), $5,396,698.95; Savings Bank 
Deposits Total $3,180,682.74. 

Theatres; Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 1; Total number of seats, 2,300. 

Location: Main line ©. & N. W., CO. G. W., 
and M. & St. L. Excellent freight service in 
all directions. Marshalltown is 20 miles east of 
the geographic center of state. 

Principal Industries: Grocers supplies, auto 
accessories, furnaces, steam governors, heating 
specialties, bus bodies, railroad shops, surgical 
dressings, lubricating oil, paint, gray iron and 
brass castings. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 60. Leading 
firms: Western Grocer Oo., M. & St. L. Shops, 
Fisher Governor Co., C. A. Dunham Co., Lennox 


Furnace Co., Marshalltown Mfg: Oo., Central 
Foundry, Walter H. Prier O©o., Marshalltown 
Trowel Co., Ideal Truck & Body Co. Total 


value of .yearly output of factories estimated 
at $15,000,000. 


Special Information: Large center of corn 
eanning, large steel furnace factory, 85 per- 
cent of trowels made in U. S. made by Marshall- 
town Trowel Co. Center for machine brass and 
gray iron work. Distributing center for Central 
Iowa and the headquarters for one of the larg- 
est food manufacturing distributing concerns in 
ther Uy Sos 


Residential Features: Very few apartment 
houses, private dwellings predominate, mostly 
one-family houses. Some splendid residences in 
Marshalltown. 


Retail Shopping Section: Five blocks on Main 
street. The center of the business section is 
about two blocks wide. 


Trading Area: About 25 miles in all direc- 


tions, and the railroads draw Shoppers up to 
40 miles. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, 3; 


miscellaneous lines, 8. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial automobile agencies, 2; 
automobile accessories, 11; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 12; bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 9; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 9; delicatessen, 4; dressmakers, 3; drug- 


gists, 9; department stores, 5; electrical sup- 
plies, 4; florists, 4; fruits, 3; furniture, 4; 
furriers, 1; garages (public), 14; grocers, 54; 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 10; meat markets, 10; 


men’s clothing, 10; merchant tailors, 9; mil- 
liners, 5; opticians, 4; photographers, 5; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 4; 
radio supplies, 6; restaurants (including hotels), 
18; shoes, 10; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 4; 
women’s apparel, 7, 


MASON CITY, IOWA 


(Cerro Gordo County) 


1920 Population, 20,065 (1926 est. 22,686). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 105,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are; 


Hampton (pop. 2,992); Charles City (7,350); 
Garner (1,311); Northwood (1,597). 
Native Whites, 78%: Negroes, 2%; Foreign 


Born, 20%; Industrial Workers, 
Reading, 85%; Families, 5,400. 


Schools: Public Grade, 16; High, 1; Junior 
High, 3; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 4,717. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
2; Miscellaneous, 7. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1. Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $833,- 
539.; Total Deposits (all banks), $8,296,804. ; 
Total Resources (all banks), $9,380,344, 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
Armory and High School and chamber of com- 
merce. Total number of seats, 4,500. 


Location: Railroads: St. Paul, Great Western, 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, Rock Island, North- 
western, and Mason City and Clear Lake inter- 


4,000; English 


urban. 365 miles from Chicago, 150 from Twin 
Citiés, 121 from Des Moines and 208 from 
Omaha. Center of excellent system of paved 


and graveled bed roads, with good truck and 
bus service over considerable area. Red Ball 
Bus Line running 4 directions out of Mason City 
on regular schedules—To the nearest large city 
by railroad, 4 hours; by auto, 3% hours. 


Principal Industries: Cement, brick and tile, 
pork packing, beet sugar, railroad shops, sand 
and gravel pits. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Northwest States Portland Cement Co., Lehigh 
Portland Cement Co., Jacob BR. Decker & Sons, 
American Beet Sugar Corp., Mason City Brick 
& Tile Co., National Clay Works, Total value 
of yearly output of factories estimated at $30,- 
000,000. 


Special Information: Due to natural resources 
city is large producer of clay products, produc- 
ing an enormous amount of hollow clay products, 
both building and drain titles. Large beet 
sugar plant, producing 45,000,000 last year, 
Packing plant (independent) killed 540,000 hogs. 


Residential Features: Largely one family 
houses, with a few apartments. Two new resi- 
dence sections built in 1925. Considerable for- 
eign population working in cement and sugar 
industries concentrated in vicinity of these 
Plants. Large number of Mason City people 
own cottages at Clear Lake, leading Iowa sum- 
mer resort, ten miles away connected by paved 
road and hourly interurban service, and live 
there during the summer. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main shopping sec- 
tion about 7 blocks on both sides Federal Avenue, 
and about 4 blocks each of Delaware and 
Pennsylvania Avenues paralleling, Shopping 
center extends one to two blocks from Federal 
on each side on lateral stréets, 


Trading Area: Average radius 
most intensive trading territory. 


37 miles, covers 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, 2; 
miscellaneous lines: electric supplies, 1; plumb- 
ing, heating, 2; wholesale paper supplies, 1; 
building supplies, 2; automobile accessories and 
parts, 2; tires, 6. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 23; commercial automobile agencies, 9; 
automobile accessories, 10; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 11; bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 24; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 12; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 14; 
druggists, 10; dry goods, 15; electrical supplies, 
4; florists, 2; fruits, 4; furniture, 4; furriers, 
3; garages (public), 20; grocers, 85; hardware, 
3; jewelry, 8; meat markets, 17; men’s furnish- 
ings, 21; milliners, 8; opticians, 5; photo- 
graphers, 8; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 3; radio supplies, 15; restaurants 
(including hotels), 35; shoes, 11; sporting goods, 
2; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 5. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature 53 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 83; most pleasant months, May, 


June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 29); (den- 
tists, 23); (osteopaths, 6); number of wired 
houses, 4,000; street car Service; gas, artificial 


number of meters, 3,768; electric 


n current, alter- 
nating; water, hard, 


MISSOURI VALLEY, IOWA 


(Harrison County) 


1920 Population, 3,985 (1925 est, 4,220). 

Foreign Born, 25%: Industrial Workers, 25%; 
English Reading, 100%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of pupils, 1,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Methodist, 1; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 3. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $1,500,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Total number 
of seats, 1,200. 
Location: Main line GC. & N. W. Wyoming 


Division of C. & N. W. Sioux City Division of 
C. & N. W. 25 miles north of Council Bluffs 


and Omaha, on Lincoln Highway, K. T. and 
Custer Battlefield Highway. 
Principal Industries: Railroad shops, small 


manufacturers, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 
Missouri Valley Cold Storage Co., 
Co. 


Leading firms: 
Patent Model 


87 


Special Information; Aside from railroad 
shops (600 men) this is an agricultural com- 
munity. Land sells from $200 to $325 an acre, 


Residential Features: No tenements. Large 
percentage of homes owned. 
Retail Shopping Section: Main Street, 5 


blocks, with good buildings, all occupied. Con- 
siderable building activity, 


Trading Area; 10 miles west to Missouri 
Riyer, Equal distance east, north and south, 
Good automobile roads, 


Wholesale Houses: Fruit, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad. 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial automobile agencies, 2; 
automobile accessories, 5; bakers, 2; cigar stores, 
and stands (including hotes), 12; confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 8; dressmakers, 5; 
druggists, 4; dry goods, 4; department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 2; fruits, 2; furniture, 2; 
garages (public), 5; grocers, 10; hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 3; men’s furnishings, 


4; men’s clothing, 3; merehant tailors, 1; 
milliners, 3; opticians, 2; photographers, 1; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
1; radio ’ supplies, 4; restaurants (including | 
hotels), 5; shoes, 8; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 
2; women’s apparel, 2. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 8); 


(dentists, 4); (osteopaths, 2); eleetric eurrent, 
A.C.; 75% of houses wired; water, hard, 


MT. PLEASANT, IOWA 
(Henry County) 


1920 Population, 4,487 (1926 est. 4,500). 
Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 5%; Industrial 
Workers, 20%; English Reading, 98%; Families, 
1,500; Dwellings, 1,450. 


Schools: Public Grade pupils, 564; High, 307; 
Junior High, 201, / 

Churches; Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, i: 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic. 1; Miscellane- 
ous, 3, 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Savings, 1. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Vaudeville, 2; 


Total number of seats, 1,000. 


Location: ©. B. & Q. Ry. 
city is 2 hours distant by automobile, 
hour by railroad. 


Principal Industry: Corn Canning. 


Special Information: Seat of Iowa Wesleyan 
College, with 500 students and also seat Mt. 
Pleasant State Hospital for the Insane. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger Automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial automobile agencies, 4; 
automobile accessories, 8; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 7; bakers, 3; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 3; druggists, 4; dry goods, 3; depart- 
ment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 2; 
furniture, 2; garages (public), 3; groceries, 9 
(chain, 2); hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; meat mar- 
kets, 3; men’s furnishings, 3; merchant tailors, 
2; milliners, 3; opticians, 4; Photographers, 2; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
1; radio supplies, 4; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 5; shoes, 3; sporting goods, 1; women ap- 


Nearest larger 
and 1 


parel, 3. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 6); 
(dentists, 3); (osteopaths, 2); gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating; water, hard, 


MUSCATINE, IOWA 
(Muscatine County) 


1920 Population, 16,068 (1925 est. 18,173). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 79,103. 


Native Whites, 89%; Negroes, 0.6%; Foreign 
Born, 10.3%; Industrial Workers, 31%; English 
Reading, 98%; Families, 4,416. 


Schools: Public Grade, 9; High, 1; Parochial, 
4; Number of Pupils, 3,325. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 3; Hpiscopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 


Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 1; 
2; Miscellaneous, 13. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 4; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $14,469,512.74; Savings Bank 
Deposits Total, $13,051,774. 22, 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 2; Total 
number of seats, 4,169. 


Location: Is nearest 
any river point in 


Roman Catholic, 


central part of Iowa of 
Muscatine Oounty. Served 
by 3 lines: Rock Island Railroad, the Chicago- 
Kansas Main Line, Muscatine-Montezuma branch, 
Muscatine-Wilton branch, ©, M, & St. PaRy: 
main line, and C. D. and M., 24 passenger trains 
daily. To the nearest large city by railroad, 1 
hour; by trolley, 1 hour; by auto 1144 hours 


Principal Industries: Pearl button mfg., 
pearl button machinery mfg., sash and door, 
cannery and preserving (big Heinz and inde- 
pendent plants), truck and melon gardening, 33 
button factories for blanks only. : 


Manufacturing Establishments: 
firms: Roach & Musser Lumber Co., Huttig 
Mfg. ©o., Barry Mfg. Co.,\H. J. Heinz Co., 
Zeigler Canning & Preserving Co., McKee But- 
ton Co, Hawkeye Button Co., Iowa Pearl But- 
ton Co., Automatic Button Co., U. S. Button 
Co., Pennant Button Co., Weber Button Co, 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $11,000,000. 

Special Information: On big bend of Missis- 
sippi River. Exceedingly large producer of 
fresh water pearl buttons and center of Ameri- 
can fresh water pearl button industry. 

Residential Features: Covers area of 7 square 


miles. 90 per cent of the inhabitants own their 
own homes, 


62. Leading 
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IOWA (Cont’d) 


Muscatine (cont’d) 


Retail Shopping Section: North on lowa 
Avenue (Central Street), 3 blocks; west on 
Front from Iowa, 2 blocks; west on 2nd Street, 
2 blocks; east on Front and Iowa Avenue, 4 
blocks; east on 2nd Street, 5 blocks; east on 
8rd Street, 4 blocks; 2 ‘‘neighborhood’’ outlying 
sections with usual grocery, meat markets, etc. 


Trading Area: All within a radius of 22 
miles, extend north 20 miles; south 18 miles; 
east 12 miles; west 40 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 23 
fruits, 5; hardware, 1; clothing, 1; miscellaneous 
lines, automobile accessories, 1; bakeries, 3; 
cigar and tobacco, 9; harness and leather, A 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial automobile agencies, 11; 
automobile accessories, 21; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 20; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 11; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 22; dressmakers, 8; druggists, 11; 
dry goods, 10; department stores, 6; electrical 
supplies, 9; florists, 3; fruits, 8; furniture, 6; 
garages (public), 15; grocers, 67; hardware, 6; 
jewelry, 6; meat markets, 14; men’s furnishings, 
14; men’s clothing, 9; merchant tailors, 10; 
milliners, 6; opticians, 6; photographers, 4; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
4; radio supplies, 4; restaurants (including 
hotels), 18; shoes, 15; sporting goods, 7; sta- 
tioners, 4; women's apparel, 12. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 51 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 37; most pleasant months, June, 
Aug., Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 21); (den- 
tists, 12); (osteopaths, 3); number of wired 
houses, 4,250; street car service; gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating; water, soft. 


NEWTOWN, IOWA 


(Jasper County) 
1920 Population, 6,627 (1926 est. 9,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 18,000. 


Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 25 people; 
Foreign Born, 3%; Industrial Workers, 30%; 
English Reading, all; Families, 1,640. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,973. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
Janeous, Christian, 1; United Presbyterian, at 
Lutheran, 1; Free Methodist, 1. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Resources 
(all banks), $4,872,065. ; Capital and Surplus 
(all banks), $300,000; Total Bank Deposits (all 
banks), $4,500,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
2; Total number of seats, 3,400. 


Location: On Rock Island R.R. from Chicago. 
Shipments to all points. Connect with other 
lines north and south at Des Moines. M. & 
St. L. branches to near communities bring 
local trade. To the nearest large city by rail- 
road, 1 hour; by auto, 1% hours. 

Principal Industries: Washing machines, 4 
factories, 400,000 machines annually, $35,000,000. 
Excavating machinery, tile, advertising special- 
ties, caskets, disc Sharpeners, car wheels, 
creamery products, interior finish, show cases, 
steel, iron and aluminum castings. 


Christian Science, 1; 


Manufacturing Establishments: 16. Leading 
firms: Maytag Washing Machine Co., One 
Minute Washer Co., Woodrow Washer Co., Auto- 
matic Washing Machine Co., The Parsons Co., 
excavating machines and car wheels. Newton 
Foundry, castings. Newton Clay Products Co. 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $50,000,000. 


Specie! Information: 
tion, good rain market. 


Features: 


In rich agricultural sec- 
Residon’) -1 Mostly* one and two 
story dwellings. Very much congested, over 
200 houses were built in 1926, average cost 
$4,500. Some beautiful homes. 


Retail Shopping Section: Around Public 
Square, mostly 1st Street, north and south, 2nd 
Street, north and south; Ist Avenue, east and 
west, 2nd Avenue, east and west. 15 neighbor- 
hood stores. 


Trading Area: About 15 miles in rich agri- 
cultural section; dairying and poultry. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial automobile agencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 11; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 3; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 5; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 5; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 4; 
druggists, 5; dry goods, 8; department stores, 


5: electrical supplies, 4; florists, 1; fruits, 2; 
furniture, 4; furriers, 1; garages (public), dds 
grocers, 21 (chain, 2); hardware, 2; jewelry, 


3; meat markets, 10 (chain, 1); men’s furnish- 
ings,’ 10; men’s clothing, 9; merchant tailors, 
8: milliners, 3; opticians, 3; photographers, 3; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
2: radio supplies, 5 (1 mfg. Co.); restaurants 
(including hotels), 14; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 
2; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 6. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 51 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 37; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 15); 
(dentists, 9); (osteopaths, 3); electric current, 
alternating; number of wired houses, 2,600; gas, 
artificial;; number of meters, 1,250; water, hard. 


Bdito Uk Bubbiahet {or vus ein nee 


OELWEIN, IOWA 


(Fayette County) 


1920 Population, 7,455 (1926 est. 8,527). 

Native Whites, 86%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 13%; Industrial Workers, 60%; English 
Reading, 9314%; Families, 3,561. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 2; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, Public 
1,458, Parochial, 480. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, aie 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, Christian, 


Lutheran, Colored Methodist. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Resources 
(all banks), $4,150,400.49; Savings Bank De- 
posits Total, $1,921,264.49. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, on 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.). 
2; Total number of seats, 2,623. 


Location: On R. I. & ©. G. W. Oelwein is 
the Hub of Northeastern Iowa, in the heart of 
the dairying and farming country, with splendid 
gravel and paved roads. Bus lines, north and 
south. Division point of C. G. W. with large 
railroad shops and freight stations. To the 
nearest large city by railroad, 45 minutes, by 
auto, 1 hour. 


Principal Industries: Railroad shops, pasteur- 
izing and dairy plants. Ice plants (artificial) 
Chemical Manufacture, bottling works, printing, 
machinery and auto accessory manufacturers, 
roofing, construction and paving companies. 
Creamery plants. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 15. Leading 
firms: Spencer Construction Co., Oelwein Chem- 
ieal Co., F. H. Lawrence Roofing Co., Maller 
Bros. Mfg. Co., Register Co., Oelwein Bottling 
Works, Farnum Mfg. Co., Standard Co., Oelwein 
Creamery ©o. Total value of yearly output ot 
factories estimated at $1,000,000. 


Special Information: Large retail and smalle. 
wholesale center. Distributing point through 
Cc. G. W. for large manufacturer’s products 
20,912 automobiles and trucks registered in this 
territory Jan. 1, 1924. Center of farming and 
dairying; splendid roads and railroad facilities. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses, large percentage owners. New 
apartment houses being built, with large num- 
ber of private homes throughout the city. Aver- 
age value $4,200. 


Retail Shopping Section: Forms a square, 
consisting of Frederick Street, north and south; 
Charles Street, east and west; 1st Avenue, east, 
north and south, ist Avenue, west, north and 
south; 1st, 2nd and 3rd Streets, south, east and 
west. Total business district comprises about 
25 blocks, center consists of 20 blocks. Out- 
lying Italian business district comprises about 5 
blocks. Usual small neighborhood stores. 


Trading Area: North and south about 40 
miles, and east and west about 26 miles. Large 
bulk of business secured due to fact that Oelwein 
is largest town in territory and easily reached. 
Trading area population about 75,000. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; 
fruits, 2; miscellaneous lines, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 13; commercial auto. agencies, 10; automo- 
bile accessories, 4; automobile tire agencies, 3; 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 12 (chain, 1); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 10; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 
5; druggists, 4 (chain, 1); dry goods, 7; depart- 
ment stores, 4; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 3; 
fruits, 2; furniture, 4; garages (public), 8; 
grocers, 18 (chain, 1); hardware, 5; jewelry, 4; 
meat markets, 9 (chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 
6: men’s clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 4; mil- 
liners, 7; opticians, 3; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and. miscellaneous musical instruments), 3; 
radio supplies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 
8; shoes, 5; sporting goods, 6; stationers, 8; 
women’s apparel, 8. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 50 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 37; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 11); 
(dentists, 7); (osteopaths, 2); number of wired 
houses, 2,300; gas, artificial; electric current, 
alternating; water, hard. 


meats, 1; 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


(Mahaska County) 


1920 Population, 9,427 (1925 est. 10,227). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 12,000. 


Native Whites, 93%; Negroes, 2.4%; Foreign 
Born, 4.6%; Industria] Workers, 12%; English 


Reading, 98%; Families, 2,636. 

Schools; Public Grade, 5; High. 1; Number 
of Pupils, 2.117, 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 


Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 13. 


Banks: National, 2; 
sources, $6,750,000. ; 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 1. Total 
number of seats, 3,000. 


Location: Chicago, 


State, 2; Total Re- 


Rock Island & Pacific, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quiney, Minneapolis & 
St. Louis; 60 miles southeast of Des Moines; 
midway between Minneapolis and St. Louis. 


Principal Industries: Work garments, fire 
hydrants, eandy, brick and tile, air stations, 
heating plants, band music. 

Manufacturing Establishments, 25. 
firms, Hanna Mfg. Co., Western Mfg. 
Valve Co. 


Special Information: 


Leading 
Co., Iowa 


Home of Penn College, 
John Fletcher College, located in University 
Park, a suburb adjoining Oskaloosa. Center 
of rich agricultural district, Small coal mining 
activity. 


-raphers, 


”~ 3 et iPS TA 


Residential Features: Large per cent of homes 
owned by people living in them. One-family 
home; almost exclusively. 


Retail Shopping Section: High Ave., 9 blocks; 
4st Ave., 4 blocks; Market St., 3 blocks; Ast 
St., 3 blocks; A. Ave., 1 block—all radiating 
from public square. 


Trading Area: Coyers Mahaska County com- 
pletely and draws from surrounding countries, 
within radins of 20 to 25 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; Miscellane- 
ous lines, harness and auto surplies. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 20; commercial auto. agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 15; automobile tire agencies, 
12; bakers, 4; confectioners (ineluding hotel 
stands), 3; dressmakers, 6; druggists, 5; dry 
goods, 6; department stores, 4; electrical sup- 
plies, 8; florists, 2; furniture, 4; garages (pub- 
lic). 5; grocers, 23; hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; 
meat markets, 6; men’s furnishings, 8; men’s 
clothing, 8; milliners, 6; opticians, 4; photog- 
2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 3; radio supplies, 8; restaurants 
(including hotels), 8; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 
2: sftationers, 3; women’s apparel, 5. 


OTTUMWA, IOWA 


(Wappello County) 
1920 Population, 23,003. (1925 
27,600.) 
City and Suburban Estimate, 150,000. 
Native Whites, 8714%; Negroes, 244%; For- 


state census, 


eign Born, 10%; Industrial Workers, prac- 
tically all; English Reading, all; Families, 


5,300. 

Schools: St. Joseph’s Academy for Girls, 200 
Pupils; St. Joseph’s Junior College, 100 Pupils; 
Public Grade, 17; High, 1; Parochial, 1. Num- 
per of Pupils, Parochial, 200; Total 5,300. 


Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, ats 
Congregational, 3; Bpiscopal, 1; Hebrew, ake 
Methodist, 5; Presbyterian, 4; Roman Catholic, 
3; Miscellaneous, Christian, 2; Lutheran, 3. 


Banks: National, 3; State, 8; Total Resources, 
$10,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits Total, $8,- 
000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 6; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), High School 
Auditorium; Total number of seats, 1,500; 
Square Theatre seats 1,600. 


Location: On Des Moines River, central south- 
ern part of state. Railroads: C. B. & Q., 
Wabash, ©. M. & St. P., and Rock Island. 75 
miles from Mississippi River and 208 miles east 
of Missouri River. ‘To the nearest larger city 
by railroad 314 hours; by auto, 4 hours. 


Principal Industries: Packing industry, coal 
mines, implements, cigars, farm machinery, 
bricks. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 95. Leading 
firms: John Morrell & Co., Deere & Co., Ot- 
tumwa Box Car. Loader Co. Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at $70,- 
000,000. 


Special Information: Four railroads, service 
east and west, north and south; 1,600 railroad 
families. Division point on main line ©. B. 
Q., and ©. M. & St. P. John Morrell & Co., 
enormous independent packing plant, employing 
2,400. 


Residential Features: Great many factory 
men own homes; no tenement district; some 
beautiful homes on hills, Des Moines River 
runs through the city. 


Retail Shopping Section: Pretty much grouped, 
fair buildings, very complete stocks at low 
prices, attracting many shoppers. 58% of 
total business is from southern Iowa and north- 
ern Missouri. Merchants aggressive; make fre- 
quent trips to New York and other markets. 


Trading Area: Southern Iowa and northern 
Missouri, city only 30 miles from Missouri line. 
Reaches out for 75 miles each direction. Number 
of primary graded and paved roads into Ot- 
tumwa from all directions. 28 passenger trains 
a day. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 1 
packing plant; fruits, 2; hardware, 2; _miscel- 
laneous lines, big drug house, 1 candy. factory. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 53; commercial auto. agencies, 53; auto- 
mobile accessories, 70; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 70; bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 15; confectioners (including ho- 


tel stands), 12; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 
18; druggists, -12; dry goods, 10; department 
stores, 5; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 33 


fruits with groceries, 103 (chain, 4); furniture, 
5: furriers, 10; garages . (public), 40; grocers, 
103; hardware, 5; jewelry, 6; meat markets, 
3; all grocers have meat markets; men’s furnish- 
ings, 14; men’s clothing, 14; merchant tailors, 
10; milliners, 16; opticians, 6; photographers, 


4: pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 4; radio supplies, 8; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 15; shoes, 10; sporting goods, 


3; stationers, 5; women’s apparel, 11. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
50 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 50; most pleasant months, 
April, May, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 25); 
(dentists, 17); (osteopaths, 6); number of wired 
houses, 5,002; gas, artificial; electric current, 
alternating; water, hard. 


PERRY, IOWA 


(Dallas County) 


1920 Population, 5,642. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. 
Native Whites, 9344%; Negroes, 5%; Foreign 


Born, 114%; English Reading, 94%; Families, 
1,343. 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Parochial, 
1. Number of Pupils, 1,400. 


Churches: Baptist, “2: Christian Science, 1; 


Congregational, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 
1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 2. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $150,- 
000; Total Deposits (all banks), $1,500,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 2. Total 
number of seats, 2,100. 


Location: In Central Iowa, 35 miles northwest 
of Des Moines. Served by C. M. & St. P. R. R. 
main line; Minneapolis & St. Louis; Des Moines 
& Central Iowa (electric). To nearest large 
city by railroad 1% hours; by trolley, 1% 
hours; by auto, 1% hours. 


Principal Industries: Farming, dairy and stock 


raising; ©. M. & St. P., Division point and 
shops; meat packing, paint factory, washing 
machine factory. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 8; Leading 


firms: Hausserman Packing Co., Perry Milk 
Products Co., Globe Washing Machine Co., At 
Last Washing Machine Co., Grimes Perry Can- 
ning Co., Perry Mill Co., Osmundson Spade Mfg. 
Co., Iowa Railway & Light Co. Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at $700,- 
000. 


Special Information: 
the 


Perry is the center of 
exceedingly prosperous farm community. 


Farmers in this district not only devote their 


time to stock raising and grain production but 
give considerable attention to dairying because 
of the market created by the Perry Milk Prod- 
ucts Co., for milk. Being a division point on 
the main line of the C. M. & St. P. R. R., 
hundreds of well-paid railway employes reside 
here. Perry is also the home of the Tri-County 
Fair, the largest agricultural exposition in Iowa 
except the Iowa State Fair. 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
homes; residences are practically all modern; 
very few poor houses can be found in the city. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from O. M. 
& St. P. tracks south on 2nd St., for seven 
blocks and around a triangle in which city 
library is located; also two blocks each way on 
Willis Ave. and Warford Ave. There are five 
grocery stores in the residential district. 


Trading Area: Extends 25 miles west; 10 
miles north; 10 miles east; 15 miles south, 
although some business is secured from a greater 
district. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto. agencies, 3; auto- 
mobile accessories, 10; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 7; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 4; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 9; dressmakers, 6; druggists, 4; 
dry goods, 4; department stores, 2; electrical 
supplies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 1; garages (pub- 
lic), 5; grocers, 12 (chain, 1); hardware, 5; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 4; men’s furnishings, 
5; men’s clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 2; mil- 
liners, 4; opticians, 2; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous muscial instruments), 3; 
radio supplies, 7; restaurants (including hotels), 


6: shoes, 4; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 4. 7 % 
Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 


50 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 50; most pleasant months, May, 
June, July, Aug., Sept., Oct. Doctors (medi- 
eal, 9); (dentists, 7); (osteopaths, 2); gas, arti- 
ficial; number of meters, 1,100; electric current, 
alternating; number of wired houses, 1,360; 
water, hard. 


SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


(Page County) 
1920 Population, 5,255 (1926, est. 5,494). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 12,487. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Essex (pop. 800); Riverton (1,000); Farragut 
(500); Imogene (400). 


Native Whites, 99.9%; Foreign Born, .1%; 
English Reading, 100%; Families, 1,326. - 
Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,392. 


Churches: Baptist, 
Congregational, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1 
laneous, 4. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $1,600,- 
000; Total Deposits (all banks), 
Total Resources (all banks), $2,302,000; Total 
Savings Banks Deposits, $420,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 1. Total 
number of seats, 2,756. 


Location: On C. B. & Q. (two lines), Wabash, 
Keokuk & Western R.Rs., Wabash R.R; main 
line between Omaha and St. Louis, Fourteen 
trains per day. Is on Harding Highway and 
two other state highways. To nearest larger 
city (Omaha) by railroad, 214 hours. 


1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 
; Roman Catholic, 1; 


Principal Industries: Nurseries, seed houses, 
hatcheries, stock powder manufacturing, flag 
and decorating manufactories. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 8. Leading 
firms: Economy Stock Powder Co., American 
Stock Powder Co., Old Homestead Stock Powder 
Co., Shenandoah Flag & Decorating Co., Mt. 
Arbor Nursery Co., Shenandoah Nurseries, Henry 
Field Seed Co., May Seed and Nursery Co.,_ 
Welch Nursery Co., Jas. Campin Nursery Co., 
American Flag & Decorating Co., Young Mfg. 
So, (gloves and mittens). Total value of yearl, 
output of factories estimated at $8,000,000. 


25m 
Miscel- 


$1,580,000; © 


IOWA (Cont’d ) 


Residential Features: 


Practically all private 
residences, a city of beautiful homes, fine 
churches and an extensive park system (seven 
parks). Fifteen miles of good paving. ‘Trade 
territory of 45,000 people. 


Retail Shopping Section: On Sheridan Ave., 
6 blocks; Thomas Ave., 4 blocks; Elm St., 4 
blocks; Maple Ave., 2 blocks; Sycamore, 1 
block. 


Trading Area: East, 20 miles; south, 35 miles; 
west, 15 miles; north, 20 miles, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial automobile agencies, 7; 
automobile accessories, 18; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 4 (3 exclusive); bakers, 3; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 15; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands, 15; delicatessen, 8; dress- 
makers, 6; druggists, 3; dry goods, 8; depart- 

» ment stores, 5; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 
1; fruits, 15; furniture, 3; furriers, 4; garages 
(public), 12; grocers, 20; hardware, 4; jewelry, 
3; meat markets, 8; men’s furnishings, 5; 
men’s clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 1; mil- 
liners, 6; opticians, 2; photographers, 4; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; 
radio supplies, 8; restaurants (including hotels), 
10; shoes, 7; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 4; 
women’s apparel, 7. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
70 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 50; most pleasant months, spring 
and fall. Doctors (medical, 9); (dentists, 6); 
(osteopaths, 3); gas, artificial; number of meters, 
480; electric current, alternating; number of 
wired houses, 765; water, hard. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


(Woodbury County) 


1920 Population, 71,227. (1926 est. 82,000. ) 
City and Trade Territory Estimate, 400,000. 


Most important cities and towns in this area 
are: Lemars, (pop. 5,000); Onawa, (8,600); 
Horn Lake, (4,000); Sheldon, (3,800). 

Native Whites, 85%; Negroes, 4%; Foreign 


Born, 11%; Industrial Workers, 24%; English 
Reading, 96%; Families, 16,000. 


Schools; Public Grade, 34; High, 4; Junior 
High, 4; Parochial, 15; Number of Pupils, 
14,600. 

Churches; Baptist, 5; Christian Science, 2; 


Congregational, 3; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 5; 
Methodist, 11; Presbyterian, 8; Roman Catholic, 
13; Miscellaneous, 24. 


Banks: National, 5; State, 10. -Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $3,- 
339,716; Total Deposits (all banks), $15,241,- 
808; Total Resources (all banks), $37,250,468; 
Total Savings Banks Deposits, $32,000,000; Total 
Bank Clearings (12 months, 1925), $367,- 
858,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 12; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
1. Total number of seats, 10,000. 


Location: In the heart of the tall corn coun- 
try on the Missouri River at junction point of 
Iowa, Nebraska and South Dakota, dominating 
a trading field consisting of northwestern Iowa, 
northeastern Nebraska and southern half of 
South Dakota and southwestern Minnesota. 
Served by C. & N. W., I. eC OM) ome Ste 
be, (Os, (St. Ps Mile OL, GN. and Burlington. 
To the nearest large city by railroad 14 hours. 


Principal Industries: Live stock eenter, dairy 
products, grain, jobbing and retail center. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Armour, 
Swift, Cudahy, Hanford’s Creamery Co., Fair- 
mont Creamery, Blue Valley Creamery, Mystic 
Milling Company, Albertson Machine Works, 
Hawkeye Truck Co., Sioux City Seed & Nursery 
Co., Wertz Seed Co., Norfolk Furnace Co., Wm. 
Warnock Co., Akron Milling Co., S. C. Casket 
Co., Chesterman & Co., Martens-Kettels Milling 
Co., Sioux Candy Co., Palmer Candy Co., John- 
son Biscuit Co., Sioux City Box Co., H. A. 
Baker Co., Curtis Sash & Door Co. 


Special Information: Sioux City is the logical 
outlet for merchandise to northwestern lewa, 
northeastern Nebraska, southern half of South 
Dakota and southwestern part of Minnesofa. 
Sioux City is also the marketing place of all the 
agricultural products from this field. Sioux 
City is large livestock, grain and produce cen- 
ter, and ranks second among the world’s hog 
markets. 


Residential Features: Decidedly a city of 
homes, very few apartments. The average in- 
come for this section is from $2,000 to $5,000. 
This enables almost every one to own his home. 
Wealth is more evenly distributed in the heart 
of the tall corn country than in any other 
Section of the country. 


Retail Shopping Section: 
Pierce Sts. are considered the main retail 
_ streets, 10 blocks on Fourth St. and 5 blocks 
on Pierce St. The downtown retail section is 
seven blocks long and 5 blocks wide. Sionx 
; City has 4 large department stores, among the 
largest in Iowa. This is made possible be- 
cause over 60% of the sales of leading retail 
establishments is derived from the surrounding 
_ territory rather than from the city. 
Trading Area: Extends about 65 miles east, 
South and north, 120 miles and more west into 
South Dakota, 


Fourth, Fifth and 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 7; meats, 10; 
fruits, 12; hardware, 2; dry goods, 2; miscel- 


laneous lines, shoes and findings, 4; drugs, 2. 


_ Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
es, 44; automobile accessories, 20; automobile 
re agencies, 25; bakers, 12; cigar stores and 


stands), 24; delicatessen, 5; drug- 
a Cee oe ne , . 


ds (including hotels), 63; confectioners (in-— 
hotel | 
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gists, 58; dry goods, 13; department stores, 4; 
florists, 9; fruits, 4; furniture, 17; furriers, 3; 
garages (public), 37; grocers, 295 (chain, 33); 
hardware, 16; jewelry, 19; meat markets, 48, 
(chain, 29); men’s furnishings and men’s cloth- 
ing, 10; milliners, 5; opticians, 10; photograph- 
ers, 8; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 6; radio supplies, 10; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 69; shoes, 15; Sporting goods, 4; 
stationers, 11; women’s apparel, 12, 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
48 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 65; most pleasant months, April, 
May, June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 125); 
(dentists, 70); (osteopaths, 6); number of wired 
houses, 13,500; gas, artificial; electric current, 
alternating; water, hard. 


See announcement columns 3 and 4 


VINTON, IOWA 


(Benton County) 


1920 Population, 3,381. (1926 est. 3,500.) 


Native Whites, 90%; Foreign Born, 10%; 
Industrial Workers, 10%; English Reading, 
100%; Families, 975. 

Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 2; 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 
for the Blind. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Methodist, 1; 
terian, 1; Miscellaneous, Christian, 1; 
Brethren, 1; Lutheran, 1. 


Banks: National, 1: State, 3; Total Resources, 


Junior 
900; Iowa College 


Presby- 
United 


$2,000,000. Savings Bank Deposits Total over 
$700,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Miscellaneous 
Auditoriums, ete.), 3. Total number of seats, 
2,000. 


Location: On Chicago-Minneapolis line of Rock 
Island and Cedar Rapids-Sioux Falls line of 
same road, Excellent service east, north and 
south, Vinton is 25 miles from transconti- 
nental C. & W., thus has excellent service by 
tail to all points. On Red Ball auto route, 12 
miles off Lincoln Highway. Is division point and 
terminal of Sioux Falls’ branch of ©. R. lL & 
Bey t,o Re 


Principal Industries: Printing and binding 
plant, employing about 40 people. Noted for 
fine work. A city establishment in a small 
town. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 2. Leading 
firms: Iowa Canning Co.’s two largest factories. 

Vinton is one of the largest corn canning cen- 
ters, in the cOuntry; as high as 6,000,000 cans 
of their products haying been turned out in a 
season. 

Residential Features: 
high grade. 

Retail Shopping Section; Fourth St. 
5th St., 8 blocks; Ist Ave., 3 blocks; 
2 blocks; Ave A., 3 blocks: 3rd St., 
2nd Ave., 2 blocks. Other streets 
about 4 full blocks. 


Trading Area: North 15 miles, south 25 miles, 
east 15 miles, west 17 miles. 

Wholesale Houses; 
wholesale bakery, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 2; auto- 
mobile accessories, 16: automobile tire agen- 
cies, 12; bakers, 2: cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels, 10: confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 2; dressmakers, 10: druggists, 
4; dry goods, 5; department stores, 1; elec- 
trical supplies, 1; florists, 3: furniture, 2; 
garages (public), 10; grocers, 14; hardware, 2; 
jewelry, 2; meat markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 
3: -men’'s clothing, 3; merchant tailors, 2; 
milliners, 3; opticians, 3: photographers, 2; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
1; radio supplies, 5; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 5; shoes, 3: sporting goods, 4; women’s 
apparel, 3; lumber dealers, 2. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 6); 
(dentists, 4); (osteopaths, 1); gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 650; electric current, alter- 
nating; number of wired houses, about 600; 
water, hard and soft. 


WASHINGTON, IOWA 


(Washington County) 

1920 Population, 4,697. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000, 

Native Whites, practically all; Negroes, very 
few; Foreign Born, very few; English Reading, 
all; Families, 1,250. 

Schools: Number of Pupils, 1,400, 

Churches: Baptist, 1: Christian Science, 1; 
Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 5; Roman Catholic, 
4, 


One family houses of 


3 blocks; 
2nd Ave., 
2 blocks; 
aggregate 


Miscellaneous Lines, 


Banks: 
$5,000,000, 
500,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1. 
Total number of seats, 1,500. 

Location: On Kansas City branch of Rock 
Island; same branch of C. M. & Btapens AO. Ek. ee 


National, 1; State, 1; Total Resources, 
Savings Bank Deposits Total $1,- 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Classified Advertising 


is the connecting link 
between the man and the 
job. - 


Q. has a branch from Burlington to Washington, 
Good shipping facilities. To the nearest large 
city by railroad, 3 hours; by auto, 1 hour. 


Principal Industries: Principally an agricul- 
tural region. Has one pearl button factory. 
Railway division point for freights. Good stores, 
homes, schools and churches, Country round 
about devoted to farming and stock raising. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 
American Pearl Button Co., 
Factory, Hartman Ice Cream Factory, Linder 
& Iverson Ice Cream Factory, Carris Manufac- 
turing Co., Putnam Cloth Chart Co, 

Residential Features: 
bungalows, one and two 
large well-kept lawns. _ Many retired farmers 
reside here. City is known as “the cleanest 
city in Iowa.’’ 

Retail Shopping Section: 
most retail business done on 
little stores about 7 blocks from the square. 
One in each direction, principally groceries, 


Trading Area: 12 to 15 miles in each direction 
on average, but draws some from greater dis- 
tance. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; automobile accessories, 12; automobile 
tire agencies, 12; bakers, 3; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 8; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 3; delicatessen, 2; dress- 
makers, 5; druggists, 4; dry goods, 6; depart- 
ment stores, 1; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 
2; furniture, 2; garages (public), 5; grocers, 
11; hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 4; 

merchant _ tailors, 25. mil- 


men’s clothing, 2 
1; photographers, 1; pianos 


liners, 4; opticians, 

(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 1; 
radio supplies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 
1; women’s apparel, 1, 


5; shoes, 4; stationers, 
Average temperature, 


Leading firms: 
McClerry Calendar 


A city of nice homes, 
story residences, with 


Built on a square; 
this square. Four 


Miscellaneous Data: 
48 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 65; most pleasant months, June, 
and October. Doctors (medical, 12); (dentists, 
8); (osteopaths, 2); gas, artificial; water, hard, 


WATERLOO, IOWA 


(Black Hawk County) 


1920 Population, 36,230. (1925 est. 36,771). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 200,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Cedar Falls, (pop. 6,316); Independence, (3,- 
672); Oelwein, (7,455) ; Waverly, 3,352). 

Native Whites, 89.6%; Negroes, 2.3%; Foreign 


Born, 8.1%; Industrial Workers, 14%; English 
Reading, 98.8%; Families, 9,071. 

Schools: Public Grade, 21; High, 2; Junior 
High Manual, 2; Parochial, 4; Number of 
Pupils, 6,500. 

Churches: Baptist, 5: Christian Science, pM 


Congregational, 3: 


Episcopal, 2; Methodist, 7; 
Presbyterian, 5; 


Roman Catholic, 4; Miscella- 


neous, 14; Lutheran, 4, 
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Banks: National, 3; State, 1; Total Deposits 
(all banks), $12,000,000; Total Resources (all 
banks), $14,000,000; Total Savings Banks Depo- 
sits, $9,000,000; Total Bank Clearings (12 
months, 1925), $69,689,319. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 6; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 


2. Total number of Seats, 4,000. 


Location: On Cedar River, 276 miles west of 
Chicago, 222 south of Minneapolis, 420 north of 
St. Louis, 240 northeast of Omaha. Railroads: 
I. C., ©. G..W., Rock Island, and local line, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls and Northern, which pro- 
vides direct connection with 2 other trunk lines, 
giving access to 5 trunk lines. Excellent bus 
service, 3 lines operating south to Marshalltown 
and Des Moines and north and west to Cedar 
Falls, Charles City’ and Mason City, east to 
Independence. To the nearest large city by 
railroad 24% hours; by trolley, 2% hours; by 
auto, 3 hours. 


Principal Industries: Railroad 
machinery, meat packing, 
cream separators, spreaders, 
printing. 


shops, farm 
gasoline engines, 
refrigerators and 


Manufacturing Establishments: 169. 
firms: Rath Packing Co., The Wm, 
Co., Associated Mfg. Oo., Herrick Refrigerator 
Co., Lichy Mfg. Co., Litchfield Mfg. Co., 
Northey Mfg. Co., National Safety Device Co., 
John Deere Tractor Co., Construction Machin- 
ery Co. Total value of yearly output of factories 
estimated at $38,000,000. 


Special Information: Factories produce more 
than 3,000 different articles, and one fifth 
of all stationary gas engines in the U. S. Thira 
largest producer of cream separators. Water- 
loo farm machinery widely distributed, in ad- 
dition to a great amount of small and moderate 
sized concrete mixers produced here. 16 well 
established jobbing houses, annual business $30,- 
000,000. Home of Dairy Cattle Congress and 
National Belgian Horse show, second in im- 
portance only to National Dairy Show. Rail- 
ways employ 1,658 people. 


Leading 
Galloway 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two 
family houses; limited section devoted to work- 
ingmen’s homes near factories. Private homes 
predominate, 78% owned. This is unusually 
large, Homes in residential section average 
$10,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends along east 
and west 4th St. as main artery for about 9 
blocks with considerable retail business on Fifth 
and connecting streets. No outlying retail busi- 
ness sections, but several small neighborhood 
sections with usual small shops. 


Trading Area: About 25 miles south and east, 
and considerable further north and west. Con- 
siderable business securea at greater distances 
at certain times of the year, because of good 
roads. A. B. C. says: “Trading territory within 
an average radius of 53 miles and extends as 
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HE JOURNAL is the outstanding news- 
paper in Sioux City and territory 


as it predominates 
and advertising. 


in both circulation 


The prestige of the 


Journal is particularly emphasized by the 
fact that many foremost National Adver- 
tisers advertise exclusively in the Journal 
and a very considerable number of these 
have never used any other Sioux City 


newspaper. 
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Has a National Reputation 
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KANSAS Newspaper Markets in Standard Surveys 


IOWA (Cont'd) 


Waterloo (cont’d) 


north to Oresco, 70 miles; east to Man- 
southeast to Center Point, 40 
west to 


follows: 
chester, 55 miles; 


miles; south to Gladbrook, 28 miles; 

Ackley, 58 miles and northwest to Osage, 70 
miles, including all intervening points.’ 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, ate 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1; miscellaneous lines, 
meckwear, 1; saddles, 1; paper, 1; ° cigars, 2; 
coffee, 7; spice, 1; printer, 1; candy, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 


vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 25; commercial auto. agencies, 4; auto- 
mobile accessories, 48; automobile tire agen- 


cies, 6; bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (in- 
‘eluding hotels), 28; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 14; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 
53; druggists, 18; dry goods, 4; department 
stores, 4; electrical supplies, 11; florists, 4; 
fruits, 8; furniture, 7; furriers, 1; garages 
(public), 38; grocers, 127, (chain, 12); hard- 
ware, 6; jewelry, 6; meat markets, 21; men’s 
furnishings, 15; men’s clothing, 15; merchant 
tailors, 13; milliners, 10; opticians, 4; photog- 
raphers, 8; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 5; radio supplies, 22; restaurants 
(including hotels), 28; shoes, 16; sporting goods, 
2; stationers, 23; women’s apparel, 13. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
78 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 49; most pleasant months, May 
to November. Doctors (medical, 51); (dentists, 
34); (osteopaths, 4); number of wired houses, 
8,593; street car service; gas, artificial; num- 
ber of meters, 8,219; electric current, alternat- 
ing; water, hard. 


WEBSTER CITY, IOWA 


(Hamilton County ) 


. 1920 Population, 5,657. (1925 est. 6,645.) 

Native Whites, 93%; Foreign Born, 7%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 107%; English Reading, 95%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,476. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 2; 
Congregational, 1; Methodist, 1; Roman Cath- 
élic, 1; Miscellaneous, 6. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$4,624,181; Savings Banks Deposits Total, $530,- 
345. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 2. 

Location: In Central Iowa. On best highways 
through the state both east and west and north 
and south. Served by C. & N. W., main line 
of Ill. Central and the Fort Dodge, Des Moines 
.and Southern (elec.) Railroad, To the nearest 


large city by railroad, 4 hours; by auto, 3 
hours. Railroad facilities and connections exX- 
cellent. 


Principal Industries: Bookbinding, sewer pipe 
and tile vitrified building plock, stock feeders 
and waterers, threshing machine sieves, screen 
doors and woodwork, 


tile spades, wagon and 
-gates Therm-a-Jugs stucco, jroning boards, oil 


burners, hospital beds and invalid chairs, brood 
-coops, hog oilers, feed and flour. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 12. Leading 
‘firms: Therm-a-Jug Co., Monarch Co., National 
‘Sewer Pipe Co., Closz Sieve Co., Lavender Oil 
Burner Co., McCullough Mfg. Co., Swanson 


Stuceo Retarder Co., Osmund- 
igon Tile Spade Co., A. O. Hoot Mills, Schroeder 
Sash and Door Factory, Fred Hahne Printing 
Co., LaForge Rendering Plant. 

Special Information: City owns and operates 
-the electric light and power plants, the water 
‘works and the gas plant, giving the city lowest 
“rates in the state with excellent service. Rail- 
road facilities make this an jdeal town for 
traveling men to reside; rents and public utili- 
ties are lower than in most other places. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses—some apartments. Section de- 
voted to workingmen’s houses. Very fine pri- 
-yate residence section, Practically all streets 
paved. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends on Second 
St. for 5 blocks, Seneca St. 4 blocks, Willson 
Ave. 2 blocks, and on Des Moines St. 4 blocks. 
Some outlying groceries, etc. 

Trading Area? Extends about 40 miles in each 
direction. Several outstanding retail establish- 
ments bring in a large volume of business. 
. Good many shoppers from a greater distance. 
. ‘Wholesale Houses: Miscellaneous lines, 
. greenhouse, 1; bakeries, 2. 


+ Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
+ vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
‘ cies, 6; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 


Cement Factory, 


bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 
°10; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 12; eonfectioners (including 
_ hotel stands), 7; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 
12: druggists, 6; dry goods, 4; department 
stores, 3; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 2; 


fruits, 2; garages (public), 9; grocers, 20 (ehain, 
2); hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; meat markets, T 
(chain, 2); men furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 
' 6; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 3; opticians, 
8; photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 8; radio supplies, 2; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 11; shoes, 4; wom- 


en’s apparel, 2. é 
Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 10); 
(dentists, 5), 


(osteopaths, 2); gas, artificial; 
water, soft. 


Standard Surveys 
of 
KANSAS 


ABILENE, KANS. 


(Dickinson County) 
1920 Population, 4,895 (1926 est, 5,392). 


City and Suburban Estimated: Most impor- 
tant cities and towns in suburban area are: 


Enterprise, (pop. 1,000); Chapman, (1,200); 
Solomon, (1,300). 
Native Whites, 97%; Negroes, 3%; English 


Reading, 100%. 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,- 
648. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 


Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 9. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Total Resources, 
$3,132,479; Savings Bank Deposits Total, $450,- 
000. ‘ 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Total number 
of seats, 1,050. i 
Location: On main line of U. P., Kansas City 


to Denver, 165 miles west of K. 0. On branch 
line of Santa Fe between Strong City, Kans., 
and Superior, Nebr., and on pranch of R. I. 
between Herington and Salina. To the nearest 
large city, by railroad, 45 minutes; by auto, 1 
hour. 


Principal Industries: Milling, creamery. 


Manufacturing Establishments. 6. Leading 
firms: Abilene Flour Mills, Security Mills, Mid- 
West Mills, Belle Springs Creamery, Pioneer 
Produce Co. (dressed poultry for shipping); Abi- 
lena Company (mineral water). 


Special Information: Located in 
best agricultural counties of the state. Wheat 
principal crop, but value of livestock, poultry 
and dairy products increasing; 6,000. motors in 
county, a little more than 1 car for each family. 
Extensive use of electric power on farms. Main 
office of United Power and Light Corp., sup- 
plying power to almost half of the state. Pure 
water. 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family houses. 
Only four apartment houses. Noted throughout 
state for large number of fine houses. Newer 
ones of bungalow type. Average $38,500 to 
$4,000. Many more expensive homes built for 
permanent residences. Extensive paving and 
improving just completed. 


Retail Shopping Section: 


one of the 


Second to Fourth 


streets on Buckeye, Spruce, Broadway and Cedar - 


streets. One developing business 
south side outside this district. 


Trading Area: About 25 miles, which ex- 
tends perhaps further north and south, Exten- 
sive campaign now under way by Chamber of 
Commerce to extend and develop trading area. 


Wholesale Houses: Miscellaneous Lines, West- 
ern Mdse. Co., Union Electric Co. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; commercial auto agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 3; automobile tire agencies, 14; 
bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 5; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
2; dressmakers, 12; druggists, 4; dry goods, 5; 
department stores, 2; electrical supplies, 3; 
florists, 1; fruits, 2; garages (public), 11; 
grocers, 14; (chain, 1); hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; 


section on 


meat markets, 6; men’s furnishings, 3; men’s 
clothing, 3; milliners, 3; opticians, 2; photog- 
raphers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 


instruments), 1; radio supplies, 3; restaurants 
(including hotels), 10; shoes, 4. 


Miscellaneous Data: Ayerage temperature, 70 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 12; most pleasant months, April, May, 


Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 8); (dentists, 6); 
(osteopaths, 2); gas, artificial; number of 
meters, 350; electric current, direct; number 


of wired houses, 900; water, soft. 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANS. 


(Cowley County) 


1920 Population, 11,253 (1925, 
sessors’ Census, 14,431). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 36,320. 

Native Whites, 93%; Negroes, 4.3%; Foreign 
Born, 2.7%; English Reading, 99%; Families, 
3,420. 


County <As- 


Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 2; Junior 
College, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 3,- 
933. , 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 


Episcopal, 1; Methodist, es 
Catholic, 1; Miscellane- 


Congregational, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman 
ous, 10. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Building and 
Loan Companies, 4. Total Deposits (all banks), 


$5,240,000; Total Resources (all banks), $5,- 
750,000. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 33 


Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
2. Total number of seats, 7,500. 


Location: On the south line of Kansas, 200 
miles from the east line and 220 from the west 
line, the gateway to the great agricultural and 
oil section of Oklahoma and Kansas, on the 
Santa Fe, Frisco, Missouri Pacific, Midland 
Valley, and Kansas Southwestern Railways, 


three railways divisions. To the nearest large 
city, by railroad 2% hours; by auto, 3 hours. 


Principal Industries: One of the largest oil 
refining centers of Kansas. Five large refineries, 
one’ meat packing plant, two overall factories, 
two candy factories, two coffee plants, windmill 
plant, two flour mills, printing, railroad shops, 
wholesale and jobbing center, 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Roxana, Moore, Kanotex, Lesh and Empire oil 
refineries, Henneberry Packing Company, Santa 
Fe Shops, Peerless Candy Factory, A. O. and 
New Era Flour Mills, A. ©. Ice Company. Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated 
at $150,000,000. 


Residential Features: Arkansas City has many 
new modern homes built within the last four 
years. They are five and six-room structures of 
the bungalow type. Ninety percent of the older 
houses have been made over. Three new resi- 
Pi a sections are now in process of construc- 
tion. 


Retail Shopping Section: Summit St. from the 
100 blocks north to the 600 blocks south is solid 
business houses (7 blocks). Fifth Ave. from 
200 blocks west to the 3800 blocks east (4 


blocks). Central Ave. 2 blocks east and west, 
Chestnut Ave,, and Washington and Adams 
Ave., the same. In all, 200 business blocks. 


Trading Area! North 30 miles, east 60 miles, 
south and southeast 100 miles, southwest 50 
miles, and northwest 30 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Grocers, 3; meats, 1; 
fruits, 3; hardware (mixed merchandise); dry 
goods (general merchandise) miscellaneous lines, 
candy, coffee, ice. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial auto agencies, 15; automo- 
bile accessories, 14; automobile tire agencies, 16; 
bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 15; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 8; druggists, 12; dry goods, 5; depart- 
ment stores, 5; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 5; 
furniture, 9; garages (public), 10; grocers, 63 
(chain, 1); hardware, 4; jewelry, 6; meat mar- 
kets, 24; men’s furnishings, 7; men’s clothing, 
9; merchant tailors, 8; milliners, 8; opticians, 
35 photographers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3; restaurants (including 
hotels), 16; shoes, 5; sporting goods, 4; station- 
ers, 9; women’s apparel, 6. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 74 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 50; most pleasant months, May, June 
September, Oct. Doctors (medical, 14); (den- 
tists, 16); (osteopaths, 3); electric current, al- 
ternating; number of wired houses, 4,025; gas, 
natural; number of meters, 4,221; water, hard. 


ATCHISON, KANS. 


(Atchison County) 
1920 Population, 12,630 (1925 est. 15,673). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 40,000. 


_Native Whites, 81.5%; Negroes, 11.9%; For- 
eign Born, 6.6% ; Industrial Workers, 2,000; 
English Reading, 100%; Families, 15,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 3; Number of Pupils, 4,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Ohristian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; 
PERO ae am 1; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellane- 
ous, 2, 


Banks: National, 2; State, 3; Total Resources, 
$9,000,000; Commercial Trust Co., Building & 
Loan Associations, 2. Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $850,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
1. Total number of seats, 5,000. 


Location: Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Rock 
Island, Burlington, Rulo Branch, Central 
Branch. Bus line between Atchison and St. Jo, 
also between Atchison and Kansas City, Mo., 
Topeka & Leavenworth, Kansas; daily hour 
service. To nearest large city by railroad, 1 
hour; by auto, 1 hour, 


Principal Industries: 2 foundries, 3 wholesale 
hardware houses, 1 wholesale drug house, 2 
wholesale fruit houses, 2 wholesale grocery 
houses, 2 bottling works, 2 candy mfg., 1 office 
furniture supplies, 3 milling companies, 45,000 
bbls. capacity per day, 1 wholesale coffee roast- 
ing plant, 1 metal works. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 20, Leading 
firms: Locomotive Finish Material Co., Thayer 
Foundry, Bailor Plow Co., Weis Mfg. Co., Wil- 
gon & Co., Stein Blectrical Co., U. S. Wire Co. 

Residential Features: Eighty per cent of the 
people own their own homes, Only 75 apart- 
ments in the city. Homes are all substantial. 


Retail Shopping Section: Hight blocks on Com- 
mercial Street and all side streets parallel 
Commercial, between Commercial and Kansas 
Ave. and Commercial and Main Sts. Also several 
outlying grocery, drug stores and meat markets. 

Trading Area: Extends 100 miles west, 15 
miles south, 25 miles north and 10 miles east. 
On account of the Missouri River Atchison does 
not handle much of the Missouri trade on the 


east, but our best trading territory is on the 
west and extends for 200 miles. Good train 
service, 75 miles of concrete road. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 1; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 3; dry goods, 1; Miscel- 
laneous lines, drugs, candy, ice cream, ete, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
pile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 12; 
bakers, 10; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 30; confectioners (including hotel 


.from St. 


stands), 385; delicatessen, 
druggists, 10; dry goods, 
3; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 3; fruits, 3; 
furniture, 4; furriers, 2; garages (public), 20; 
grocers, 58; hardware, 7; jewelry, 4; meat mar- 
kets, 23; men’s furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 
5; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 8; opticians, 
4; photographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 4; radio supplies, 3; 
restaurants . (including hotels), 20; shoes, 4; 
sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; women’s ap- 
parel, 4. j 
Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 74 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 50; most pleasant months, April, 
May, September, October, November. Doctors 
(medical, 18), (dentists, 12), (osteopaths, 6); 
number of wired houses, 3,300; gas, natural; 
electric current, alternating; water, hard. 


3; dressmakers, 3; 
5; department stores, 


AUGUSTA, KANS. — 


(Butler County) 


1920 Population, 4,219. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 12,000. 

Native Whites, 99%; Foreign Born, 1%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 35%; English Reading, 997%; 
Families, 1,015. 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,370. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; 
Miscellaneous, 2. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Total Re- 
sources, $2,875,312.06. 
Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 


AG Nee ges etc.), 1. Total number of seais, 


Location: 24 miles east of Wichita at junc- 
tion of Whitewater and Walnut Rivers. On St. 
Louis & San Francisco and Santa Fe Railways. 
Direct line from Kansas City on Santa Fe and 
Louis on. the Frisco R.R. Trading 
territory extends 45 miles east. 


Principal Industries: Oil and gas production, 
refineries and oil-well drilling, tool factories, 
glass factory, dairying. 

Manufacturing Establishments; 22. Leading 
firms: White Eagle Oil & Refining Co., Grant 
Oil Co.; Mecea Refining Co., Victory Window 
Glass Co., Federal Machine & Supply Co., 
Knupp-Fish Rig Co., Eureka Tool Co. Total 
yalue of yearly output of factories estimated 
at $8,000,000. : i 

Special Information: City is in heart of Kan- 
sas oil fields, surrounded by oil camps and 
smaller communities. Sixty-nine per cent of 
residents own their own homes, No unpaved 
streets within city limits. 


Residential Features: Practically all one- 
family houses. Seventy per cent of houses built 
in last 8 years when population grew from 
1,000 to present figures. No section devoted to 
poorer homes or tenements. 7 


Retail Shopping Section: 6 blocks on State 
St. and one block on each side of State St. on 
4th, 5th, 6th and 7th Sts. Number of suburban 
groceries and oil camps nearby have small 
stores, TE PME 


Trading Area: Extends 45 miles east, 25 miles 
south, 10 miles west, and about 15 miles north. 
Fine roads east of the city. Hard-surfaced 
roads south and west. ‘ 


Wholesale Houses: 
fectionery, 3. 


_ Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
pile accessories, 7; automobile tire agencies, 5; 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 5; confectioners (ineluding _ hotel 
stands), 4; dressmakers, 17; druggists, 3; dry 
goods, 5; department stores, 3; electrical sup- 
plies, 3; florists, 2; furniture, 3; garages (pub- 


Miscellaneous lines, con- 


lic), 7; grocers, 23; hardware, 2; jewelry, 3; 
meat markets, 4; men’s furnishings, 3; men’s 
clothing, 3; merchant tailors, 8; milliners, 3; 


opticians, 2; photographers, 1; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio sup- 
giies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 8; shoes, 
; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; women’s 
apparel, 5, : 


a 4 


BELOIT, KANS. 


(Mitchell County) © 


1920 Population, 3,315 (1925 est. 3,032). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 13,262. ; 
Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 0.1%; Foreigt 
Born, 4.9%; English Reading, all; Families 
600. 

Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 1; Junio: 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 925 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Ohristian Science, 1 
Bpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 3. | 

Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Re 
sources, $2,000,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Miscellaneou 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 2 (Park and High School) 
Total number of seats, 4,000. | 

Location: On the Solomon River in the mids 
of the wheat belt. Served by pranches of th 
Union Pacific and Missouri Pacific Railroad! 
Well maintained motor highways. Roosevel 
National Midland Trail west and east outle 
Logged road north and south. .To the neares 
large city by railroad, 3 hours; by auto, 2 
hours. ee 

Principal Industries: Agriculture, oil pr 
pecting in progress 15 miles south, = 


_ Okla. 


| KANSAS (Cont’d) 


Manufacturing Establishments: 1. 
firms: The Beloit Milling Co. 


Special Information: School facilities are ex- 
cellent for students under college age and at- 
tract many farmers. Town has well organized 
Chamber of Commerce, Women’s Civic Club and 
private golf course. Attractive and convenient 
tourist park with community auditorium. 


Residential Features: One-family houses; 
average value about $3,000. Comfortable farm 
homes in surrouding territory. 5 


Retail Shopping Section: Covers 7 blocks 
north from the Beloit Mill, on Hill St., for 3 
blocks east and west on Main, Court and South 
Sts. There are no outlying shops, 


Trading Area: Shoppers drive regularly from 
villages 30 miles distant, Paved roads extend- 
ing east 13 miles are a great asset. Good roads 
at all seasons attract business to Beloit. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto, agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 4; automobile tire agencies, 10; 


Leading 


bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 4; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 3; dressmakers, 6; druggists, 4; dry 
goods, 4; department stores, 2; electrical sup- 


Plies, 2; florists, 2; fruit, 1; furniture, 2; gar- 
ages (public), 5; grocers, 12; hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 5; men’s clothing, 3; 
milliners, 2; opticians, 2; photographers, 2; 
Pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
1; radio supplies, 1; restaurants (including 
hotels), 6; sporting goods, 1; Stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 1, : a ‘ 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 74 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 50; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct.. Doctors (medical, 6); (den- 
tists, 5) i (osteopaths, 1); number of wired 
houses, 1,000; electric current, alternating; 
water, soft. 


BURLINGTON, KANS. 


(Coffey County) 
1920 Population, 2,236. Most important cities 


and~ towns in this area are: .LeRoy (pop. 
798); Lebo (613); Waverly (594); Gridley 
(586). 

_ _ Native Whites, 96%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 3%; English Reading, 99.5%; Families, 
656, 

Schools: Public Grade, 350; High, 350; Num- 
ber of Pupils, 700, 

Churches: Baptist, 1 (colored); Christian 
Science, 1; Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; 


Methodist, 1; Roman Catholie, 1; Christian, 1. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Capital, Sur- 
plus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $157,- 
270.50; Total Deposits (all banks), $1,494,743.89; 
Total Resourees (all banks), $1,701,244.24; To- 
tal Bank Clearings (12 months, 1925), $10,- 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), High School Auditorium, 
Total number of seats, 1,700. 


Location: On Santa Fe R.R. and M. K. & 7. 
R. 


Principal Industries; 
tural community. 

Special Information; Burlington has 4 miles of 
paving, new water-works plant, complete sewer- 
age system, 3 city parks, active Commercial 
Club with 240 members, 55-acre Country Club 
grounds with club house, golf links, 


Residential Features: Has excellent residence 


Is strictly an agricul- 


section. Homes are mostly small but’ modern 
houses, Large per cent of population own 
homes, 


Retail Shopping Section: Neosho St., 5 blocks; 
Third Sf., 3 blocks; Fourth St., 1 block, with 
business houses on both sides of the streets. 


Trading Area: Burlington has steady trade 
from 15 miles or more in each direction. Is 
noted for being a good place to trade, The 
nearest large city is 40 miles away. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 4; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 9; automobile tire agencies, 10; 
bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 15; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 5; dressmakers, 5; druggists, 4; dry 
goods, 4; department stores, 2; electrical sup- 
plies, 2; florists, 2; furniture, 2; garages (pub- 
lic), 8; grocers, 10; hardware, 4; jewelry, 2; 
meat markets, 4; men’s furnishings, 6; men’s 
clothing, 3; milliners, 2; opticians, 2; photog- 
raphers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 1; radio supplies, 3; restaurants 
(ineluding hotels), 5; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 
4; stationers, 8; women's apparel, 5, 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 5), 
(dentists, 3), (osteopaths, 1); gas, natural; 
number of meters, 650; electric current alter- 
nating; number of wired houses, 745; water, 
hard. 


\ 


CALDWELL, KANS. 


(Sumner County) 
1920 Population, 2,191; 1926 (est.) population, 
0. 


City and Suburban Estimate: 5,000. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: Cor- 
bin, (pop. 100); Bluff City, (300); Renfrow, 
(200). ‘ 

Native Whites, 97%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 5%; English 
‘Reading, 99%; Families, 1,800; Dwellings, 


Schools: Public Grade: 1, City; 1, Corbin; 
1, Renfrow, 1; Bluff, 1; High, 1, City; 1, Ren- 
frow; 1, Bluff. Junior High: 1, City. Number 
of pupils (all schools), 750 city—500 rural, 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 3. (city only.) 

Banks: National, 1; State: 2, City; 2, Bluff 
City, 1, Renfrom, 1; Corbin, 1; Capital, Surplus 


and Undivided Profits (all banks), $115,000; 
Total Deposits (all banks), $2,500,000; ‘Total 
Resources (all banks), $3,000,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 
2,800. 


Location: Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rys. Paved Meri- 


Miscellaneous 
4; Total number of seats, 


dian Highway—Winipeg, Canada, to Mexico 
City. Nearest larger city is Wichita, 2 hours 
by auto; 114 hours by railroad. 

Principal Industries: Flour mills, cement 
burial vaults, 

Manufacturing Establishments: 2, Leading 


firms: Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


Residential Features: 600 single-family houses 
in city, 10 apartments. All modern advantages. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main, 3; Central, 
4; Market, 1; First, 3; Arapahoe, 1. 


Trading Area: 20 miles west; 20 miles south; 
12 miles north; 8 miles east. 


Wholesale Houses: Feed and produce, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 4; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 7; 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 15; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 6; delicatessen, 4; druggists, 2; dry 
‘goods, 3; electrical supplies, 4; fruits, 5; fur- 
niture, 2; grocers, .4, (chain, 1); hardware, 4; 
jewelry, 2; meat markets, 4, (chain, 1); men’s 
furnishings, 3; men’s clothing, 3; merchant tail- 
lors, 4; milliners, 4; opticians, 3; photographers, 
1; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 1; radio supplies, 2; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 8; shoes, 7; sporting goods, 4; 
stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 4, 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 70 
degrees; average number of rainy days per year, 
30; most pleasant months, April, May, June, 
Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 4); (den- 
tists, 2); (osteopaths, 1); number of wired 
houses, 550; number of gas meters, 250; gas, 
natural; electric current, alternating; water, 
soft, 


CHANUTE, KANS. 


(Neosho County) 


1920 Population, 10,286 (1926 est. 10,012). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. 


Native Whites, 91.3%; Negroes, 8.6%; For- 
eign Born, 5.1%; Industrial Workers, 25%; 
English Reading, 98%; Families, 2,837. 

Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,277. 

Churches; Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 8. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 3; Total Re- 
sources, $3,063,100; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $437,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
3. Total number of Seats, 4,850. 


Location: On Neosho River, 127 miles south- 
west of Kansas City, Mo. Served by Southern 
Kansas division of the A. T. & S. F. R.R. and 
the M. K. & T. R.R. Bus lines operate over 
hard-surfaced highways to the east, north, south 
and southeast. Division point on Santa Fe. 
Branch Santa Fe lines extend from this point 
to Emporia, Kansas, and Joplin, Mo. 


Principal Industries; Ash Grove lime and 
Portland cement, gas mantles, brooms, gasoline, 
lubricating oils, grease, oil-well drilling ma- 
chinery, railroad shops, condensary, soda and 
ice cream factories, stock farms, chicken hatch- 
eries. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 28, Leading 
firms: Sunshine Mantle Co,, Ash Grove Lime & 
Portland Cement Co., Peerless Oil & Refining 
Co., Chanute Brick & Tile Co., Griffin Broom Co., 
Central Milk Products Co., Davis Cigar Oo., 
Mutual Oil & Refining Co., Neosho Valley Mills, 
Chanute Ice & Light Co., Citti’s French Cream- 
ery Co., Koenig Bros. Planting Mill, Star Drill- 
ing Machine Co., Latham & Son, Poultry Pack- 
ing Plant, Western Drilling Machine Co. Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated at 
$19,750,000. 

Special Information: Chanute has efficient 
and up-to-date telephone service. Various rural 
lines connect with the neighboring towns. There 
are 1,725 registered automobiles. Splendid 
wholesale center, on account of railway facili- 
ties. Shallow oil-field district, Rhubarb grow- 
ing center. Thirteen chicken hatcheries around 


Chanute have total capacity of 125,000 eggs. 


per day. 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
houses. No workingmen’s home district. The 
approximate average cost per home is $3,500 to 
$65,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: 
district 9 blocks in area, Side streets—Hver- 
green. Central, Highland, Lincoln, Santa Fe, 
Grant, Forest and Steuben. Business district 
covers approximately 20 blocks. Also the usual 
suburban sections including barber shop, grocery 
and meat stores. 


Trading Area: Extends approximately 10 
miles in eyery direction. The local merchants 
intermittently advertise to reach 15,000 with 
circulars. Ever-day-in-the-year-roads are in- 
creasing trade from a distance; 4,300 cars were 
registered in this county last year. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, 3, 


Main St. business 
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Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; automobile accessories, 13; automobile 
tire agencies, 10; bakers, 3; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 15; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel Stands), 12; delicatessen, 5; dress- 
makers, 15; druggists, 7; dry goods, 7; depart- 
ment stores, 4; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 3; 
fnuits; 2, exclusive; furniture, 8; garages (pub- 
lic), 7; grocers, 43; hardware, 5; jewelry, 5; 
meat markets, 11; men’s furnishings, 8; men’s 
clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 6; 
opticians, 6; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 


cellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio sup- 
plies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 20; 
shoes, 7; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 6; 


women’s apparel, 


—_ 


CHERRYVALE, KANS. 


(Montgomery County) 
1920 Population, 4,698. 
_City and Suburban Estimate, 7,000. 


Native Whites, 87%; Negroes, 6.5%; Foreign 
Born, 6.5%; Industrial Workers, 23%; English 
Reading, 92%; Families, 1,272. 


Schools: 6; Number of Pupils, 1,225, 
Churches: 8. 
Banks: 3. Total Resources, $1,100,000. 


Theatres: 2, Total number of seats, 790. 
Residential Features: One-family houses. 
Retail Shopping Section: About four blocks. 
Trading Area: 8 miles radius. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 


cies, 4; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 3; automobile tire agencies, - 4; 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and Stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 1; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 1; dressmakers, 3; druggists, 4; dry 
goods, 3; electrical supplies, 2; florists, iy 
fruits, 1; furniture, 2; garages (public), 5; 
grocers, 13; hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; meat 
markets, 3; men’s furnishings, 2; men’s cloth- 


ing, 2; merchant tailors, 1; milliners, 2; opti- 
cians, 2; photographers, 1; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
Plies, 1; restaurants (including hotels), 5; 
shoes, 3; sporting goods, 38; Stationers, 3; 
Women’s apparel, 2. 


—\___ 


COFFEYVILLE, KANS. 


(Montgomery County) 


1920 Population, 13,452, (1925, est, 18,000.) 
City and Suburban Estimate, 30,000. 


Native Whites, 86%; Negroes, 11%: Foreign 
Born; 2.7%; Industrial Workers, 60%; English 
Reading, 9914%; Families, 7,000, 

Schools: Public Grade, 11; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial,/1; Number of Pupils, 4,000. 


Churches! Baptist, 4; Christian Science 
(Reading Room) ; Hpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 5; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 9. 

Banks: National, 
sources, $6,000,000; 
Total $500,000 
Association). 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Picture, 3; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 1. Total num- 
ber of seats, 10,000. 


Location: On southern border of state, served 
by M. K. & T., Missouri Pacific and Santa Fe 
Railroads also interurban line north and south, 


2; State, 1; Total Re- 
Savings Bank Deposits 
(exclusive of Savings & Loan 


75 miles long, extending from Nowata,, Okla., 
through Coffeyville. 
Principal Industries: Oil refiners, oxide 


Smelter, brick manufacturing, roofing tile, build- 
ing tile, and other clay products, tank car fac- 
tories, flouring mills, railroad repair shops, egg 
case fillers, canning factory. - 


Manufacturing Establishments: 20, Leading 
firms: Sinclair Refining ©o., National Refining 
Co., Rea-Patterson ‘Milling Co., Ludowic-Celadon 
Co., Sherwin-Williams Oxide Smelter, Acme 
Foundry & Machine Co., 0. OC, 8. Mfg. Co., 
Coffeyville Vitrified Brick & Tile Co., Kansas 
Oil Refinery, North American Car Co., Robinson 


Packer Co., Exner-Dodge Packer Co. All fac- 
tories employ 3,600 men; annual payroll, 
$6,000,000. Total value of yearly output of 


factories estimated at $15,000,000. 


Special Information: Coffeyville has Mo. Pac. 
railway shops, which employ 700 men; annual 
payroll $1,200,000, which is not included in fore- 
going. 

Residential Features: Mostly modest, but mod- 
ern, homes; some larger and more expensive. 


Retail Shopping Section: Center of city, ex- 
tending from Seventh to Thirteenth streets, on 
Walnut Street (the east and west dividing line), 
and from one to six blocks on either side of 
Walnut Street. Large number of grocery stores 
in outlying districts, 

Trading Area: Thirty miles or more on all 
sides; Interurban running north and_ south, 
Good surfaced roads east, west, north and south, 
Population of trading area, exclusive or incor- 
porated towns, 12,000, 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; automobile accessories, 16; automobile 
tire agencies, 4; bakers, 6; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 4; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 14; delicatessen, 4; dress- 


Groceries, 3; meats, 1; 


makers, 12; druggists, 10; dry goods, 8; de- 
partment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 4; flor- 
ists, 3; furniture, 10; garages (public), 10; 


grocers, 82; hardware, 4; jewelry, 5; meat mar- 
kets, 15; men’s furnishings, 10; men’s clothing, 
10; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 4; opticians, 


s 
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3; photographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 3; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 2; shoes, 12; sport- 
ing goods, 3; Stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 9, 


CONCORDIA, KANS. 


(Cloud County) 


1920 Population, 4,705. 

Native Whites, 96%; Negroes, 
Born, 3%; Industrial Workers, 
Reading, 99%; Families, 1,065. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1: Junior 
High, 1; Business College, 1; Parochial, 1; 
Number of Pupils, 1,329. 


1%; 
2%; 


Foreign 
English 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Ro- 
man Catholic, 1; Wesleyan Methodist, 1; Free 
Methodist, 1. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 8; Total Re- 
sources (all ~ banks) $2,500,000; Savings Bank 


Deposits Total (all banks) $280,000. (Also Bldg. 
& Loan Association, but not included in figures), 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 1; Total num- 
ber of seats, 1,800. 


Location: On Republican River, 155 miles 
west of Atchison; Mo. Pac., Union Paces sO.iss 
& Q., and A. T, & S. F. RRs, Regular truck 
lines to neighboring towns; auto stages to sur- 
rounding towns. To nearest large city by rail- 
road, 8 hours; by auto, 9 hours, 


Principal Industries: Flour mills, ice and 
broom factory, concrete silo factory, alfalfa mill, 
creameries, 2 egg and poultry plants (packers 
of poultry), brick plant, iron foundry. 

Manufacturing Establishments, 6. 
firms: Concordia Ice Co., Concordia Milling Co., 
Concordia Creamery Co., Concrete Stone Silo 
Co,, Bailey’s Broom Factory, Beatrice Creamery 
Co., Tieking Foundry. 

Special Information: 
mercantile lines; 


Leading 


Big wholesale trade in 
rich agricultural section, con- 


siderable dairying. Coal and building stone 
found in this vicinity, Assembling point for 
shipping eggs, poultry, milk and cream. (Con- 


cordia has two modern 


Residential Features: 
homes. Good Building 
ables most people to 
congested districts. 
dence districts 
$10,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Sixth Street, from 
State to Lincoln, 3 blocks; Washington from 
Fifth to Seventh, 2 blocks; Broadway from Fifth 
to Seventh, 2 blocks, 

Trading Area: From 18 to 50 mniles, 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, 2; 
miscellaneous lines: ice, field and garden seeds, 
cigar factory, ete. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
eies, 10; commercial auto agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 4; -automobile tire agencies, 6; 


hospitals, 

Majority of one-family 
& Loan Association en- 
own their homes. No 
Homes in principal resi- 
average in value $5,000 to 


bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 12; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 10; dressmakers, 2; druggists, 4; dry 


goods, 3; department stores, 5; 
plies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 1 excl. (8); furniture, 
3; furriers, 1; garages (public), 4; grocers, 14; 
hardware 3; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 5; men’s 
furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 5; merchant tai- 
lors, 2; milliners, 4; opticians, 3; photographers, 
2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 2; radio supplies, 2; restaurants (inctud- 
ing hotels), 5; shoes, 5; sporting goods,’ 3; 
stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 6. 
Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 53 
degrees avergae number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 85; most pleasant months, April, 
May, June, Sept., Oct., Noy. Doctors (medical, 


electrical sup- 


15); (dentists, 8); (osteopaths, 5); gas, arti- 
ficial; electric current, alternating and direct; 
water, hard and soft. 


COUNCIL GROVE, KANS. 


(Morris County) 
1920 Population, 2,857. 


Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Number 
of Pupils, 650. 
Churches: Baptist, 3; Congregational, is 


Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 
ds Miscellaneous, 1, 


Banks; National, 1; Total Resources, $1,502,- 
300. 


1; Roman Catholic, 


_ Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 1. Total number of seats, 
750. 

Location: On Missouri Pacific and M. K. & 


T. Railroads. 

Principal, Industries: Independent Creamery, 

Residential Features: Cottages and bungalow 
type of houses predominate. Average valua- 
tion, $4,000, 

Retail Shopping Section: 
blocks. 

Trading Area: 
east and west. 


Number of Retail Outlets for 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 3; automobile accessories, 4; automobile 
tire agencies, 9: bakers, 2; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 22; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 2; dressmakers, 1; drug- 
gists, 4; dry goods, 3; electrical supplies, 1; 
florists, 2; furniture, 3; garages (public), 4; 
grocers, 8; hardware, 2; jewelry, 3; meat mar- 
kets, 4; men’s clothing, 1; merchant tailors, 
1; milliners, 2; opticians, 1; photographers Be 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 


On MainStreet, 4 
Extends twenty miles, north, 


Nationally Ad- 


1; radio supplies, 2; restaurants (including 
hotels), 7; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 2; sta- 
tioners, 1, 
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KANSAS (Cont'd) 


DODGE CITY, KANS. 
(Ford County) 


1920 Population, 5,061. (1926 est. 7,021.) 

City and Suburban Estimate, 10,500. 

Native Whites, 97%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 23%; English 
Reading, 97.5%; Families, 1,755. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 3; Number of Pupils, 2,110. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, Ais 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian. 1; 
Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 6. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; 
and Undivided Profits (all banks), $295,031; 
Total Deposits (all banks), $2,842,387; Total 
Resources (all banks), $3,441,224; Total Sav- 
ings Banks Deposits, $2,842,387; Total Bank 
Clearings (12 months, Oct. 1, 1926), $66,112,774. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, Bie 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
8. Total number of seats, 3,900. 


Capital, Surplus 


Location: Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Rock 
Island, Dodge City & Cimarron Valley Railroads. 
Many motor truck lines to north, south, west 
und southwest. To nearest large city by rail- 
road, 4% hours; by auto, 6 hours. 


Principal Industries: Railroad operating and 
shop work, flour milling, poultry packing, refin- 
ing, dairy products, manufacturing. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 16, Leading 
firms: Dodge City Flour Mills, Paden-Thompson- 
Buckley, Dodge City Ice Cream Co., Home 'Ba- 
kery, Perfect Bakery, EB. C. Sturgeon Bakery, 
D. C. Meat Co., Dodge City Cement Works. To- 
tal value of yearly output of factories estimated 
at $2,500,000, 


Special Information: Being one of the largest 
cities in western Kansas, Dodge City is the re- 
tail and wholesale center for the entire district. 


Residential Features: Mostly 1-family houses. 
Seyeral apartment houses; no tenements. Most 
of the residents own their homes. 


Retail Shopping Section: Six blocks on Sec- 
ond Avenue, two blocks on First Avenue, three 
plocks on Central Avenue, five blocks on Chest- 
nut Street, three blocks on Front Street, three 
blocks on Walnut Street. Four neighborhood 
shopping sections. 


Trading Area: Forty miles to the east, north, 
and south; 100 ‘miles to the west; 130 miles to 
the southwest. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1; 
eandy, 3 kottled goods, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 19; commercial automobile agencies, 19; 
automobile accessories, 19; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 18; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 12; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 6; Gressmakers, 6; druggists, 5; 
dry goods, 4; department stores, 5; electrical 
supplies, 10; florists, 3: fruits, 3; furniture, 3; 
garages (public), 15; grocers, 33; hardware, 6; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 9: men’s furnishings, 
7; men's clothing, 7; merchant tailors, 4; mil- 
liners, 7; opticians, 5; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 1; ra- 
dio supplies, 11; restaurants (including hotels), 
11: shoes, 11; sporting goods, 5; stationers, O5 
women’s apparel, 8. 


Groceries, 8; meats, 1; 
Miscellaneous lines, 2 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 54 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 75; most pleasant months: April, May, 
June, Sept., Oct., Nov.; doctors (medical, 7); 
(dentists, 7); (osteopaths, 2); number of wired 
houses, 1,875; electric current, direct; water, 
hard. 


EL DORADO, KANS. 
(Butler County) 


1920 Population, 10,995. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. Most im- 
portant city in this area is Augusta (pop. 
4,000). 

Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 
Born, 18%; Industrial Workers, 
Reading, 95%; Families, 3,200. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 3,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 2; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 3. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 3. Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks) $535,528. ; 
Total Deposits (all banks) $5,250,000.; Total 
Resources (all banks) $6,000,000,; Total Bank 
Clearings (12 months 1925) $36,000,000, 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Burlesque, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 


; Foreign 
; English 


2% 
25% 


Municipal Auditorium; Total number of seats, 
1,00@. 
Location: Main line Missouri Pacific R.R. 


Two branches of Santa Fe, one connecting with 
main line at Florence, the other traversing the 


Flint Hills cattle country, and connecting with 
the main line at Ellinor. Good bus service to 
Wichita, Augusta, and Eureka, quick and di- 


rect passenger train service to Kansas City, and 
St. Louis. To the nearest large city) by rail- 
road, 1 hour; by automobile, 1% hours. 

Principal Industries: Oil production and re- 
fining, agriculture and cattle-raising. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 
cerns only for oils field supplies, 


Small con- 


Editor & Publisher for November 20, 1926 — 


Special Information: El Dorado is the capital 
and geographical center of Kansas oil produc- 
tion. Its territory produces over 100,000 barrels 
of oil per day. Headquarters for 16 oil-well 
supply companies, and 45 producing companies. 
Has 4 refineries with total capacity of 21,500 
barrels daily. Center great eattle-raising region 
in which wore than 100,000 head are grazed 
annually. Monthly payroll of oil and allied 
concerns total $300,000. County seat of Butler 
county, with area of 1,512 square miles, and 
population of 40,000. Over $3,000,000 added to 
town’s building program in past two years. Re- 
finery investment, $6,000,000. While El Dorado’s 
water for domestic use is now hard, a bond 
issue was carried for $440,000 to impound a 
supply capable of providing from 8 to 3% 
million gallons per day of soft water. 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
houses. Small houses in oil fields for field 
workers. El Dorado’s population tripled in three 
years, and the town has more than the average 
number of new bungalows and_ two-story resi- 
dences, ranging in value from $5,000 to $10,000. 


)Retail Shopping Section: ‘xtends seven 
blocks on Main Street and four blocks on Cen- 
tral Avenue, which bisect at center of town. 
Many stores on side streets, and about court 
house square; all in convenient walking dis- 
tance from intersection of Main and Central 
Streets. 


Trading Area: Covers whole of Butler County, 
except extreme northwest and southwest por- 
tions. Large oil-field communities west of 
town within radius of eight miles; north of 
town within radius of 8 and 10 miles, and 
south and soutbeast within radius of 10 and 
15 miles. Oil Hill, a mile northwest, has 
population of 2,500 persons. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automobile 
accessories, 14; automobile tire agencies, 7; 
pakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 4; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
9; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 3; druggists, 8; 
dry goods, 5; department stores, 4; electrical 
supplies, 3; florists, 4; furniture, 38; furriers, 
4; garages (public), 5; grocers, 48; hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 5; meat markets, 8; men’s furnishings. 
9; men’s clothing, 9; merchant tailors, 6; 
milliners, 7; opticians, 4; photographers, 2; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
8; radio supplies, 2; restaurants {including 
hotels), 24; shoes, 10; sporting goods, 4; sta- 
tioners, 2; women’s apparel, 8. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 60 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 85; most pleasant months, May, 


June, Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 13); (den- 
tists, 8); (osteopaths, 2); mumber of wired 
houses, 2,241; gas, natural; electric current, 


alternating; water, hard. 


EMPORIA, KANS. 
(Lyon County) 


1920 Population, 11,273 (1925 est. 13,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 24,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Madison (pop. 900); Strong City (944); Cotton- 
wood Falls (1,044); Americus (493). 


Native Whites, 88.9%; Negroes, 4.2%; Foreign 
Born, 6.9%: Industrial Workers, 18%; English 
Reading, 93%; Families, 3,087. 


Schools: 11: Number of Pupils, 4,650. 

Churches: 20. 

Banks: 5; Total Resources (all banks) 
$7,250,500. 

Theatres: 4. Total number of seats, 4,250. 

Location: To nearest large city by railroad, 


4 hours; by auto, 5 hours. 
Residential Features: One-family houses. 
Retail Shopping Section: About six blocks, 
Trading Area: Radius 20 miles. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 


vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 17; commercial auto. agencies, 7; automo- 
bile accessories, 11; automobile tire agencies, 
12; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (includ- 


ing hotels), 14; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 6; dressmakers, 20; druggists, 8; dry 
goods, 5; department stores, 2; electrical sup- 
plies, 6; florists, 3; fruits, 3; furniture, 6; 
garages (public), 9; grocers, 58 (chain, 1); 
hardware, 7; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 15; 
men’s furnishings, 8; men’s clothing, 11; mer- 
chant tailors, 3; milliners, 5; opticians, 3; 


photographers, 6; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 6; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 11; shoes, 9; sport- 
ing goods, 4; stationers, 7; women’s apparel, 
(. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 65 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 30; most pleasant months, April, 
May, June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 
25), (dentists, 10), (osteopaths, 4); bus service; 
gas, artificial; number of meters, 1,411; electric 
current, alternating; number of wired houses, 
4,040; water, hard. 


FORT SCOTT, KANS. 


(Bourbon County) 


192@ Population, 10,693 (1926 pop. 12,387). 
Most important cities and towns in suburban 
area are: Mapleton (pop. 245); Bronson (541); 
Uniontown (285); Fulton (397). 

Native Whites, 9.6%; Negroes, 7.7%; Forei 
Born, 2.7%: Industrial Workers, 25%: English 
Reading, 96%; Families, 3,087. : 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Ju 

‘ a BS eed nior 
High, 2; Colored, 1; Junior College, 1; Paro- 
chial, 1; Number of Pupils, 3,010, ; 


~ ee 3} 7 


Cee 1 ee Pi 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 25 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 2. Capital, Sur- 
plus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $333,- 
200; Total Deposits (all banks), $2,593,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Vaudeville, 1. 
Total number of seats, 1,237. 
Location: To nearest large city by railroad, 


8 hours; by auto, 4 hours. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Borden Con- 
densery, MeKey Overall Factory, book bindery, 
brick plant. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; automobile accessories, 10; automobile 
tire agencies, 14; bakers, 5; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 5; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 9; druggists, 5; dry 
goods, 6; department stores, 5; florists, 2; fur- 
niture, 5; garages (public), 5: grocers, 35; hard- 
ware, 4; jewelry, 5; meat markets, 10; men’s 
clothing, 6; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 


Groceries, 1; meats, 3; 


cellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio sup- 
plies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 12; 
shoes, 4; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 3; 


women’s apparel, 2. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 70 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 73; most pleasant months, April, 
May, June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 


20), (dentists, 5), (osteopaths, 5); number of 
wired houses, 3,000; gas, natural; electric cur- 


rent, alternating; bus service; water, hard. 


FREDONIA, KANS. 
(Wilson County) 


1920 Population, 3,954. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 8,000. 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Neodesha (pop. 3,800); Altoona (800); Buffalo 
(750). 

Native Whites, 92.5%; Negroes, 4%; Foreign 
Born, 3.5%; Industrial Workers, 30%; English 
Reading, 99%; Families, 725. 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 2,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Bpiscopat, 1; Methodist, 2; 


Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1, Miscel- 
laneous: United Brethen, 1; Holiness, 3; Dun- 
Kard, 1. 

Banks: State, 3; Total Resources, $4,000,000; 


Savings Bank Deposits Total, $5,000,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 2. Total number of seats, 
2,500. 

Location: On Santa Fe, 
Rys. Situated in Wilson County, southeast 
corner of state. To nearest large city by rail- 
road, 8 hours; by auto, 1 hour. 


Principal Industries: Glass, 
oil, two brick plants, milling, 
ing, dairying, fruit growing. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Kennedy Printing Co., Excelsior Brick Co., 
Hampton Milling Co., Fredonia Portland Cement 
Co., Kansas Bank-Note Co., Burke Printing Co., 
Fredonia Glass Factory, Fredonia Linseed Oil Co. 


Special Information: County seat of Wilson 
County. Beautiful scenery; all streets paved. 
Has one of the largest cement manufacturing 
plants in Southwest. 

Residential Features: 
ing a homelike town. 


Frisco and Mo. Pac. 


cement, linseed 
bank-note print- 


Has reputation of be- 
Homes mostly of the 


well-to-do type, has no so-called ‘‘lower’’ sec- 
tion. 
Retail Shopping Section: Madison, Monroe, 


Seventh to Third Sts. Section surrounds public 
square, upon which court house is-situated. 


Trading Area: Area of about 30x30 square 
miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Fruits, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; commercial auto. agencies, 7; automo- 
bile accessories, 3; automobile tire agencies, 6: 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 12; confecttoners (ineluding hotel 
stands, 7; dressmakers, 2; druggists, 3; dry 
goods, 8; department stores, 4; electrical sup- 
plies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 1; furniture, 3; 
garages (public), 4; grocers, 19 (chain, 2); 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 3; men’s 
furnishings, +; men’s clothing, 38; merchant 
tailors, 2; milliners, 3; opticians, 4; photog- 
raphers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical in- 
struments), 2; radio supplies, 3; restaurants 
(including hotels), 3; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 
4; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 3. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 70 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 73; most pleasant months, May, 
June, July, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medi- 
cal, 6); (dentists, 3); (osteopaths, 2); gas, 
natural; number of meters, 800; electric current, 
ai gery number of wired houses, 800; water, 
soft. 


GALENA, KANS. 


(Cherokee County) 


1920 Population, 4,712 (1926, est. 6,140). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 15,700. 

Native Whites, 98%; Negroes, 1%; 
Born, 1%: Industrial Workers, 28%; 
Reading, 9§%; Families, 1,316. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 14,079. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Catholic, 1; Christian 


Science, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodists, 1; Presby- 
terian, 1; Miscellaneous, 5. \ : 


Foreign 
English 


Most’ 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$1,006,487.16. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1. 
of seats, 700. 


Location: M. K. & T.; Frisco line; Inter- 
urban connects with Kansas City Southern and 
Missouri Pacific Rys. Good interurban service 
to east and west, and Oklahoma. Located in 
center of concrete highways connecting with 
surrounding territory. To nearest large city by 
railroad, 1 hour; by trolley, 14 hour; by auto, 
Y hour. 

Principal Industries: 
mining, dairying, fruits. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 8. © Leading 
firms: Empire District Blec. Co. power plant, 

Galena Smelter, Galena Perforating Co. 

Residential Features: One-family residences- 

Retail Shopping Section: Main St. is 23 blocks 
long, extending 20 Dlocks east and 10 blocks 
west. Four smaller neighborhood sections with 
the usual small shops. , 


Trading Area: 12 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 6; 
fruits, 4; hardware, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 3; commercial auto. agencies, 1; automo- 
bile accessories, 15; ‘automobile tire agencies, 
15; bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands (includ- 


Total number 


Farming, lead and zinc 


meats, 4; 


ing hotels), 12; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 5; dressmakers, 6; druggists, 4; dry 
goods, 5; electrical supplies, 8; florists, 2; ~ 


fruits, 2; furniture, 8; garages (public), 5; 
grocers, 26; hardware, 2; jewelry, 2; meat mar- 
kets, 5; men’s furnishings, 2; men’s clothing, 2; 
merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 3; opticians, 2; 
photographers, 1; radio supplies, 1; restaurants 
(including hotels), 10; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 
8; women’s apparel, 4. ; 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 5); 
(dentists, 3); (osteopaths, 2); gas, natural; 
electric current, alternating and direct; number 
of wired houses, 800; water, soft. 


GREAT BEND, KANS. 


(Barton County) 


1920 Population, 4,460. (1926 pop. 5,220.) 


City and Suburban Estimate, 9,700. Most 
important cities and towns in suburban area - 
are: Horsington (pop. 3,100) ; Ellinwood 
(1,100); Larned (3,700); La Crosse (1,400). 


Native Whites, 94%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 4%; English Reading, 98%. 


Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 1; Junior, 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,308. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; ‘Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 1. 


Banks: National, 3; State, 1; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks) $550,000; 
Total Deposits (all banks) $2,300,000; Total 
Resources (all banks) $3,100,000; Total Savings 
Banks Deposits, $32,161. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Total number of 
seats, 1,000. 


Location: On the big “bend of the Arkansas 
River in the geographical center of Kansas. 
Served by main line of Santa Fe and Me. Pac. 
Railroads. Excellent bus service to all direc- 
tions. To nearest large city by railroad, 1% 
hours; by auto, 2 hours. 


Principal Industries: 
eries. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 8! ‘Leading 
firms: Barton County Milling Co., Moses Bros- 
Milling Co., Walnut Creek Milling Co., Merritt- 
Schweir Creamery, Grovier-Starr Produce Co. 

Special Information: Location of the city 
makes it the milling center of Kansas. .Great 
Bend grows a fine grade of wheat, and is thé 


Flour milling, cream- 


. wheat shipping center of western Kansas. 


Residential Features: Mostly one 
houses, private homes predominating. 


Retail Shopping Section: Shopping district is. 
built around a public square. Several sub- 
urban groceries and filling stations. 


‘Trading Area: Extends 25 miles south and 
east, and from 50 to 125 west and 30 miles 
north. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; 
miscellaneous lines: creamery, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10: commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 3; automobile tire agencies, 8; 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 5; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
1; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 6; druggists, 
5 (chain, 1); dry goods, 6; department stores, 
8; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 2; furniture, 2; 
garages (public), 6; grocers, 20 (chain, 2); 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 8 (chain, 
1); men’s clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 1; 
milliners, 5; opticians, 2; photographers, 1; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
2; radio supplies, 5; restaurants (including 
hotels), 8; shoes, 3; women’s apparel, 6. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 80 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 25; most pleasant months, April, 
June, Sept.,. Oct. Doctors (medical, 8); (den- 


family 


frults; 92; 


tists, 6); (osteopaths, 1); electric current, alter. 
Satine number of wired houses, 1,003; water, 
soft. 


See index to surveys and 
advertisements on pages 


304-305-306-307 


-2; sporting goods, 1; 


-eity. 


KANSAS (Cont'd) 


HIAWATHA, KANS. 


‘ (Brown County) 


1926 Population, 3,222. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 3,225. 


Schcols: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1: 
Churches: Baptist,.2 (White, 1; Colored, 1); 


‘Christian Science, 1; Congregational, 1; Episco- 


pal, 1; Methodist, 2 (White, 1; Colored, .1); 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellane- 
ous, 1; Holiness, 1. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 2. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Total number of seats, 1,500. 


Location: On Missouri Pacific, Union Pacific, 
aand St. Joseph & Grand Island R.Rs., 80 miles 
north of Kansas City, Mo., 118 miles south of 
Omaha, Neb., and 40 miles west of St. Joseph, 
Mo, To nearest larger city by railroad, 2 hours; 
by auto, 2 hours, 

Principal Industries: 
ing. 

Special Information: 


Farming, and stock rais- 


Hiawatha owns and oper 


ates at a profit, a Memorial Auditorium. The 
building cost $375.000. 
Residential Features: About 800 to 1,000 


houses, no apartments. 

Retail Shopping Section: 
principal shopping street, 
blocks;; 8 blocks on. side 
trom Oregon, 


Trading Area: 
tion, 


Oregon Street is the 
extending about 6 
streets extending 


15 to 18 miles in each direc- 
One store reaches more distant trade. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 8; 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 5; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
2; dressmakers, 1; druggists, 4 (chain, 1@; dry 
goods, 3; department stores, 3; electrical sup- 
plies, 2; furniture, 3; garages (public), 2; gro- 
cers, 9 (chain, 1); hardware, 3; jewelry, 2; 
meat markets, 3; men’s furnishings, 5; men’s 
clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 1; milliners, 2; 
opticians, 4; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
¢cellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio sup- 
plies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 6; shoes, 
stationers, 1; women’s 
apparel, 3, 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 56 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 85; most pleasant months, May, June, 
July, Aug., Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 6); 
(dentists, 5); (osteopaths, 3); electric current, 
alternating; water hard. 


HUTCHINSON, KANS. 


(Reno County) 


1920 Population, 23,298 (1926 est. 28,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 125,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Pratt (pop. 5,245); Dodge City (6,099); King- 
man (2,403); Great Bend (5,389). 


Native Whites, 91.5%; Negroes, 4%; Foreign 
Born, 4.5%; Industrial Workers, 22%; English 
Reading, 94%; Families, 6,100. 


Schools: Public Grade, 12; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 6,780. 


_ Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 33 


Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscel- 
lJaneous, 18. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 4; Capital, Sur- 
plus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $1,600, - 
350.; Total Deposits (all banks), $7,763,195.; 
Total Resources (all banks), $9,360,759; 


Total Savings Bank Deposits, $650,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 8; 


’ Vaudeville, 3; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 


2. ‘otal number of seats, 7,200. 


Location: Southwest of the center of Kansas. 
Served by Santa Fe Railroad in four directions, 
Missouri Pacific in two directions, Rock Island 
in three directions, Arkansas Valley Interurban 
in one direction, automobile bus service over 
paved roads in six directions, over hard roads 
two more directions. Merchandise can be eco- 
nomically distributed to southwestern Kansas 
only from Hutchinson. To nearest large city by 
railroad, 6 hours; by automobile, 3 hours. 


Principal Industries: Flour milling, oil, salt 
mining and refining, hardware, groceries, motor 


supplies, steel tanks, galvanized tanks, meat 
packing and general merchandise, 
Manufacturing Establishments: 27. Leading 


firms: Solvay Process Co., Carey Salt Co., Mor- 
ton Salt Co., Barton Salt Co., Richard-Scheble 
Candy Co. Total value of yearly output of 
factories estimated at $26,183,362. 


Special Information, Location of the city and 
the state, and existing railroad connections make 
Hutchinson the only practical point of distribu- 
tion for southwestern Kansas, eastern Colorado, 
northwestern Oklahoma, and northern Texas. 
There are 49 wholesale jobbing concerns in the 
It is also the wheat, poultry, and cream 
center of central and western Kansas. More 
than 100,000,000 bushels of wheat were handled 
through Hutchinson in 1924. Grain receipts® 
approached those of Kansas City, and were 
greater than receipts of Wichita, St. Louis or 
Omaba. i ‘ 


_ Residential Features: A vast majority of one- 


family houses. Two industrial districts con- 
2 re as 
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_veniently located to salt mines and Solvay 
Process industries. No tenement houses, few 
apartment houses. Restricted residential areas 


where building is governed by a planning com- 
mission. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends from the 
Court House 12 blocks north. Washington St. 
and Walnut St. parallel Main St., and are ac- 
tive commercial streets in half of this district, 
There are four suburban trading districts, with 
grocery, drug, and general stores. 

Trading Area: Extends northwest 
Missouri Pacifie 30 miles, with 
to Hutehinson and evening trains returning. 
Northwest on the Santa Fe R.R., and paved 
roads 386 miles through Great Bend, West on 
Santa Fe, and hard roads to Stafford, 40 miles, 
Southwest on the Rock Island to Pratt, 44 miles. 
East on the Santa Fe and Arkansas Valley In- 
terurban to Halstead, 23 miles, South om the 
Santa Fe to Kingman, 30 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; Meats, 2: 
Fruits, 8; Hardware, 2; Dry Goods, 1; Miscel- 
laneous Lines, Confectionery, 3; Motor Sup- 
plies, 10. “4 : 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 19; commercial auto agencies, 9; automo- 
bile accessories, 81; automobile tire agencies, 
29; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 17 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 14; delicatessen, 6; drug- 
gists, 11 (chain 2); dry goods, 5; department 


on the 
morning trains 


stores, 3; electrical supplies, 14; florists, 5; 
fruits, 9; furniture, 8; garages (public), 35; 
grocers, 110 (chain, 7); hardware, 7; jewelry, 


6; meat markets, 65; men’s furnishings, 11; 
men’s clothing, 8; merchant tailors, 4; mil- 
liners, 5; opticians, 6; ‘photographers, 6; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 4; 
radio supplies, 19; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 20; shoes, 7; sporting goods, 5; station- 
ers, 6; women’s apparel, 9. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 78 
degrees: average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 70; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 27); (den- 
tists, 18); (osteopaths, 8); gas, natural; number 
of meters, 6,635; electric current, alternating; 
number of wired houses, 5,740; water, hard, 


INDEPENDENCE, KANS. 


(Montgomery County) 


1920 Population, 11,920. (1926 est. 15,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 18,000. 


Native Whites, 90.8%; Negroes, 6.6%; Foreign 
Born, 2.6%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 
Reading, 98%; Families, 3,192. 


Schools: 10; Number of Pupils, 3,500. 
Churches: 8. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Savings and 
Trust Co.’s, 2. Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits (all banks), $1,420,000; Total Deposits 
(all banks), $12,000,000; Total Resources (all 
banks), $15,420,000; Total Bank Clearings (12 
months ending July 31, 1926), $22,368,640. 


Theatres: 4. Total number of seats, 2,200. 
Residential Features: One and two-family 
houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: About 8 blocks. 


Trading Area: 20 to 80 miles north and 10 
miles south. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 4; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 5; dressmakers, 13; druggists, 8; dry 
goods, 5; department stores, 2; electrical sup- 
plies, 3; florists, 3; fruits, 1; furniture, 4; 
garages (public), 7; groceries, 65 (chain, 3); 
hardw:re, 3; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 15, 
(chain, 2); men’s furnishings, 5; men’s cloth- 
ing, 5; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 7; op- 
ticians, 3; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 
cellan.ous musical instruments), 4; radio sup- 
plies, 8; restaurants (including hotels), 10; 
shoes, 6; sporting goods, 2; Stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 9. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 21); 
(dentists, 12); (osteopaths, 4); street car ser- 
vice; gas, natural; electric current, alternating; 
water, hard. 


IOLA, KANS. 


(Allen County) 


1920 Population, 8,513. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 9,000. 


Native Whites, 98%; Negroes, 2%; Industrial 
Workers, 25%; English Reading, 99%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; Junior High, 1; 
Junior College, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,500. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 5. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 3; Total Resources, 
$3,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits Total $150, - 
000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 1; Total number of seats, 
3,500, i 


Location: 120 miles south of Kansas City on 
main line of Santa Fe, also M. P. and M. K. T. 
R.Rs. Bus seryice to towns within 50 miles, 
To nearest large city by railroad, 1% hours; 
by auto, 2 hours. 


‘Principal Industries: Cement, iron, brick, 
buttons, overalls, candy, butter, condensed milk. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 36. Leading 
firms: Pet Milk Co. Condensary, Lehigh Port- 
land Cement plant, United Iron Works, J. B. 
Kirk Gas and Smelters, Iola and Union Brick 


for November 20, 1926 


Co., Wheeler Motter Overall Factory, Iola But- 
ton Factory, Brownfield-Sifers Candy Factory, 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $15,000,000. 


Special Information: Jola being at the junc- 
tion of two National Highways enjoys a heavy 
tourist traffic during the summer. Being the 
county seat ef Allen County it gets the trade of 
a rich agricultural district, which is stabilized 
by 72 miles of hard surface roads. Iola plant of 


Lehigh Portland Cement is the second largest 
west of Mississippi River. 

Residential Features: Mostly one family 
houses, owned, Exceptional number of new 


homes being built, averaging $4,000. 
Retail Shopping Section: From Public Square 
one or two blocks in all directions. 


Trading Area: 21 miles west, 20 south, 25 


east and 35 north. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1: fruits, +13 
miscellaneous lines, eggs and poultry, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto agencies, 12; auto- 
mobile accessories, 2; automobile tire agencies, 
20; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including 


hotels), 4 (chain, 1); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 7; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 
25; druggists, 5; dry goods, 5; department 
stores, 3; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 3; 
furniture, 4; garages (public), 20; grocers, 55 
(chain, 1); hardware, 5; jewelry, 3; meat 
markets, 40 (chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 6; 


men’s clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 8; mil- 
liners, 10; opticians, 3; photographers, 2; pianos 


(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; 
radio supplies, 6; restaurants (including 
hotels), 15; shoes, 12; sporting goods, 3; sta- 
tioners, 3; women’s apparel, 7. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 54 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 60; most pleasant months, April, 
May, Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 16); (den- 
tists, 5); (osteopaths, 4); number of wired 
houses, 1,950; gas, natural; electric current, al- 
ternating; water, hard. 


JUNCTION CITY, KANS. 


(Geary County) 
1920 Population, 7,533. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000, 
Native Whites, 91%; Negroes, 3%; Foreign 


Born, 6%; Industrial Workers, 29%; English 
Reading, 94%; Families, 1,953. 


Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,150. 
Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 


Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 4, 
Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Re- 


sources, $3,000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 
1; Community Auditorium, 1; Total number of 
seats, 3,000 to 4,000. 


Location: In central Kansas, between Smoky 
Hill and Republican Rivers. Served by Union 


Pacific, M. K. & T., and interurban lines, Also 
bus service west. 
Principal Industries: Agricultural, milling, 


railroad shops. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 
Hogan Mill and Tyler Min. 


Residential Features: Mostly 
family houses. Few apartments. 


Retail Shopping Section: Washington St. and 
side streets from Dleventh St. to Fourth St, 
Unusually large business section for city this 
size. 


Trading Area: Approximately 20 miles radius. 
Geary County depends largely on Junction City 
for merchandise. 

Wholesale Houses; 
Miscellaneous Lines, 
ete. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; automobile accessories, 5; automobile 
tire agencies, 4; bakers, 5; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 4; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 5; delicatessen, 1; dress- 
makers, 8; druggists, 7; dry goods, 3; depart- 
ment stores, 3; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2; 
fruits, 1; furniture, 6; garages (publie), 8; 
grocers, 50; hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; meat mar- 


Leading firms: 


one and two- 


Groceries, 2; 
2; Produce, 


BW PULOS; 15 
Grain, Mills, 


kets, 8; men’s furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 
5; merchant tailors, 3: milliners, 3; opticians, 


3; photographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 5; res- 
taurants (includimg hotels), 8; shoes, 3; sport- 
ing goods, 3; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 3. 


KANSAS CITY, KANS. 


(Wyandotte County) 
1920 Population, 101,177. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 197,000. 


Native Whites, 76%; Negroes, 13%; Foreign 
Born, 11%; Industrial Workers, 40%; English 


Reading, 90%; Families, 25,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 53; High, 4; Junior 
High, 65; Parochial, 16; Number of Pupils, 
27,100. 

Churches: Baptist, 18; Christian Science, 2; 


Congregational, 7; Episcopal, 10; Methodist, 17; 


Presbyterian, 7; Roman Catholic, 16; Miscel- 
laneous, 22, 
Banks: National, 2; State, 25, 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 7; Vaudeville, 1. 


Location: On Santa Fe, Burlington, Chicago 
& Alton, Chicago Great Western, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, Kansas City Southern, Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas, Missouri Pacific, Chi- 
eago, Rock Island & Pacific, Frisco Lines, 
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Union Pacific and Wabash Railroads. To near- 
est large city by railroad, 10 minutes; by trol- 
ley, 4% hour; by auto, ™% hour. 


Principal Industries: Peet Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cudahy Packing Co., 
Swift & Co., Armour & Co., Wilson Packing 
Co., Morris & Co., Joseph Baum Packing Co., 
K. C. Stock Yards, Decoursey Creamery, Meyers 
Sanitary Milk Co., Ismert-Hincke Mfg. .Co# 
K. ©, Refining Co., K. C. Soap Co., K. GC. Strue- 
tural Steel Co., Kaw Boiler Works, Kopp Bak- 
ery, National Zine Co., Southwest Milling Co., 
West Side Machine Works, and many others. 

Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
K. C. Fibre Box Co., K. C. Packing Co:,; N.S 
Kennédy Butter Tub Co., N. H. Strait Mfg. 
Co., Kelly Cooperage Co., Anderson Coupling 
& Fire Supply Co., Philadelphia Quartz Co., 
pcetern Terra Cotta Co., West Side Foundry 
‘0. 

Special Information: Sixth in United States 
in home owners; sixteenth in United States in 
industries; largest city in the State of Kansas; 
second in meat packing industry. 

Residential Features: 
tricts, Westheight Manor 


Retail Shopping Section: 
from 3d to 18th Streets; Central Avenue from 
5th to 18th; Kansas Avenue from 5th to 10th: 
Osage Avenue from 5th to 7th; Quindaro Boule- 
vard from 5th to 27th, 


Trading Area: Twenty miles south, west and 
north, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 6. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; automobile accessories, 35; bakers, 44; 
cigar stores, 6 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 60; delicatessen, 35; 
druggists, 70; dry goods, 66; department stores, 
3; electrical supplies, 15; florists, 14; furniture, 
40; grocers, 480 (chain, 6); hardware, 30; 
jewelry, 21; meat markets, 15; men’s furnish- 
ings, 17; merchant tailors, 29; milliners, 11; 
opticians, 6; photographers, 15; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 38; radio 
supplies, 20; restaurants (including hotels), 53; 
shoes, 24; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 10. 


Two restricted dis- 
and Parkwood, 
Minnesota Avenue 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 54 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 60; most pleasant months, April, 
May, June, Sept., Oet., Noy. Doctors (medical, 


157); (dentists, 35); number of wired houses, 
30,000; gas, natural; electric current, alternat- 
ing; water, medium, 


LAWRENCE, KANS. 


(Douglas County) 

1920 Population, 12,456; 1925 State Report, 
13,822. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 30,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Baldwin, (pop. 1,187); Eudora, (627) ; Lecompton 
(310); Tonganoxie, (971). 

Native Whites, 78%; Negroes, 14.8%; Foreign 
Born, 7.2%; Industrial Workers, 6.7%; English 
Reading, 98%; Families, 3,480. 


Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 3,049. 
Churches: Baptist, 1; White, 8; Christian 


Science, 1; Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 14. 


Banks: National, 3; State, 2; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $870,000; 
Total Deposits (all banks), $5,604,250; Total 
Resources (all banks), $6,862,000; Total Bank 
Clearings (12 months, 1925); Two Building and 
Loan Associations with loans of $600,000. 


Theatres; Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 


6; Total number of seats (Theatres), 2,600; 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 5,700. 
Location: On Kansas River 40 miles west 


of Kansas City. Served by main line of Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, Southern Kansas divi- 
sion of Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, main line 
Union Pacific, Leavenworth-Lawrence branch 
Union Pacific and the Rock Island R.Rs. in 
Kansas City, Kaw Valley & Western (Inter- 
urban) hourly service to Kansas City, bus lines; 
two K. O©.-Topeka; one each to Tonganoxie, 
Leavenworth, Oskaloosa and Ottawa. ‘To near- 
est large city by railroad, 1 hour, 20 minutes; 
by trolley, 1 hour, 50 minutes; by auto, 2 hours. 


Principal Industries: Flour and feed mills, 
straw paper and paper shipping cartons, pipe 
organs, ice cream, creamery butter, electric 


power, vinegar, car seals, cigars, brick and tile, 
horse collars, cannery, printing, foundry and 


machine shop, candy, chick hatcheries, nur- 
series. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 22, Leading 
firms: Jenny Wren Milling €o., Bowersock 
Mills & Power Co., Lawrence Paper Mfg. Co., 
Router Organ Co., Edgar Car Seat Co., Her- 
man Horse Collar Factory, Lawrence Iron 
Works, Kaw Valley Canning Co., Kaw Valley 
Creamery, Wiedemann’s, Lawrence Sanitary 
Milk Co., Lawrence Milling & Eleyator Co., 
August Pierson (cigars). Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $11,766,000. 


Special Information: The University of Kansas 
with more than 5,500 students; Haskell Institute 
(Government Indian School). 1,000 students; 
Lawrence Business College with an annual en- 
rollment of 600, are located here, Lawrence 
is the center of a rich agricultural area in the 
“Kaw’’ . Valley. Kaw Valley potatoes are 
widely known, A large variety of agricultural 
products are shipped from here, 


Residential Features: Majority of residences 
are one-family bungalows, cottages and houses. 
Many large houses in the university district are 
used as rooming houses. There are also many 
large fraternity and Sorority houses, also sey~ 

Continued on page 94 | 
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KANSAS (Cont’d) 


Lawrence (cont’d) 


eral apartments and kitchenette flats. The resi- 
dence sections of Lawrence are pleasing. The 
average homes range in value from $5,000 to 
$12,000. A few are worth several times that 
amount, Frat houses range up to $125,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Bxtends from north 
line of South Park (12th street) to the Kansas 
River bridge at 6th street, on Massachusetts St. 
(six blocks). On Vermont street from 6th to 
9th (three blocks). New Hampshire street 
from 6th street to 11th (five blocks). Sixth, 
7th, 8th, 9th and 10th streets, each have from 
two to three blocks of business. Locust street 

in North Lawrence (five blocks). Second street 
(one block). Elm street (two blocks). Numer- 
ous smaller neighborhood sections. 


Trading Area: Most of Douglas County, the 
southern part of Leavenworth, and Jefferson 
counties, and points in other adjacent territory. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1 (grocery car- 
ries notion line); fruits, 2; miscellaneous lines, 
potatoes, 1; nurseries, 2; seeds, 2; auto acces- 
sories, 1; brick and tile, 1; cigars, 1; poultry, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial auto agencies, 5; automo- 
pile accessories, 18; automobile tire agencies, 
15; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 7; most groceries, pharmacies and cafes 
also sell cigars; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 9; exclusive; all drug stores and some 
cafes handle confectionery; dressmakers, 15; 


druggists, 11; dry goods, 4; department stores, 
8; electrical supplies, 9; florists, 5; fruits, 1, 
exclusive; furniture, 6; furriers, 2; garages 


(public), 15; grocers, 53; hardware, 5; jewelry, 
5; meat markets, 13; men’s furnishings, 9; 
men’s clothing, 13; merchant tailors, 3; milli- 
ners, 8; opticians, 7; photographers, 6; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 2, ex- 
elusive; radio supplies, 15; restaurants (includ- 
ing hotels), 18; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 3; 
stationers, 9; women’s apparel, 5. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 53 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 94; most pleasant months, April, May, 
Oet., Nov. Doctors (medical, 25); (dentists, 17) 
(osteopaths, 4); number of wired houses, 3,512; 
gas, natural; number of meters, 4,000; electric 
current, alternating; water, soft. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANS. 


(Leavenworth County) 


1920 Population, 16,912. (1926, est. 22,870.) 
City and Suburban Estimate, 40,000. 
Native Whites, 78.3%; Negroes, 11.8%; For- 


eign Born, 9.9%; Industrial Workers, 20%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 95%; Families, 5,773. 


Schools: Public Grade, 9; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 5; Number! of Pupils, 4,- 
100. 

Churches: 
Congregational, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; 
6; Miscellaneous, 15, 

Banks: National, 3; State, 2; Total Resources, 


Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Hpiscopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 


$14,500,000; Savings Bank Deposits Total, $2,- 
500,000. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 4; 


Vaudeville, 4; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
5. Total number of seats, 5,300. 


Locations; Leavenworth is located on the bluffs 
overlooking the Missouri River, in the center 
of one of the richest agricultural districts in 


the West. It has eight lines of railroads; the 
Missouri Pacific, Union Pacific, Santa Fe, Bur- 
lingtén, Rock Island, Chicago, Great Western, 


L, T., and Kansas City, Leavenworth and West- 
ern (interurban line), To nearest large city, 


by railroad, 1 hour; by trolley, 1144 hours; by 
auto, 1 hour. 
Principal Industries: Furniture, stoves and 


ranges, ice machines, structural iron and steel, 
wagons and trailers, road equipment, screens, 
sashes and doors, mattresses, amusement de- 
“vices, coal. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 62. Leading 
firms: Great Western Stove Co., Great Western 
Mfg. Co., Missouri Valley Bridge Co., Parker 
Amusement Co., Helmers Furniture Co., Aber- 
‘nathy Furniture Co., Klemp Furniture Co., Na- 
tional Bedding Co., Goodjohn Sash & Door Co., 
-Fisher Machine Works. Hesse Manufacturing 
Co., Riverside Mining Co., Barrow-Dolan Over- 
all Co., Leavenworth Packing & Storage Co., 
Threader Press Co., Victor Washing Machine 
©o., Stanton Construction Co., Leavenworth 
Milling Co., Lysle Milling Co., Acme Mills, 
Kelly Bloom Co., Total value of yearly out- 
put of factories estimated at $63,000,000. 


Special Information: Fort Leavenworth, es- 
tablished in 1827, occupies 8,000 acres of land 
adjoining the city on the north. Army service 
schools for officers located here, also the United 
States military prison, motor transport shops 
and federal prison, with 2,800 prisoners. West- 
ern branch of the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers occupies 1,000 acres of land 
south of the city, Kansas state prisons (one for 
men and one for women) are both located 3 
miles south of Fort Leavenworth. Building per- 
mits for 1925 show oyer $500,000 in small 
homes built in that year.. In past five years 
Leavenwort® has paved streets to amount of 
$4,000,000, 

Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
houses with a few two-family houses and apart- 


ments, Residential section has well paved 
streets, beautiful shade trees and well-kept 
lawns. The city_is in the midst of a campaign 


of home beautifying by judicious planting of 
shrubbery and flowers. 
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Retail Shopping Section: BExtends from the 
Missouri River, our east boundary line, west for 
seven blocks, on three streets, with a number 
of suburban sections throughout the resident dis- 
tricts. 


Trading Area: Extends to about an average 
of 15 miles east, north and south, and about 25 
miles west. 

8; meats, 2; 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 


fruits, 4; hardware, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: 
cies, 10; commercial auto agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 32; automobile tire agencies, 
32; bakers, 11; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 14; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 7; dressmakers, 10; druggists, 18; dry 
goods, 7; department stores, 4; electrical sup- 


plies, 14; florists, 6; fruits, 4; furniture, 11; 
garages (public), 9; grocers, 108 (chain, 8); 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 7; meat markets, 23; 
men’s furnishings, 7; men’s clothing, 7; mer- 


chant tailors, 2; milliners, 4; opticians, 5; pho- 
tographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 2; radio supplies, 10; restau- 
rants (including hotels), 18; shoes, 7; sporting 
goods, 4; stationers, 8; Women’s apparel, 7. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 53 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 14; most pleasant months, April, May, 
June, Sept., Oct., Noy. Doctors (medical, 26); 
(dentists, 12); (osteopaths, 2); number of wired 
houses, 3,200; street car and bus service; gas, 
natural; number of meters, 3,301; electric cur- 
rent, alternating; water hard. 


LYONS, KANS. 


(Rice County) 
1920 Population, 2,516 (1926 est. 2,865). 
Native Whites, 99%; Negroes, 1%. 


Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 900. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1. 
Banks: National, 1; State, 2, 


Junior 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1. 
Location: On Santa Fe, Mo. Pac. and Frisco 
Railroads. 


Principal Industries: Salt and flour. 

Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
American Salt Co., Western Salt Co., Lyons 
Milling Co., Central Kansas Milling Co, 

Special Information: Lyons ships 40 cars 
of salt, and 10 cars of flour daily. 


Retail Shopping Section: 
West Avenue. 


Main, East Avenue, 
Commercial Street, 10 blocks. 


Trading Area: 
14, east 16. 

Wholesale Houses: Miscellaneous lines, 1.° 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial automobile agencies, 3; auto- 
mobile accessories, 2; automobile tire agencies, 
4; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (includ- 


North 22 miles, south 8, west 


ing hotels), 5; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 5; dressmakers, 2; druggists, 8; dry 
goods, 4; department stores, 4; electrical sup- 


plies, 1; florists, 2; 
lie); 3; grocers, 8; 


furniture, 2; garages (pub- 
hardware, 2; jewelry, 3; 
meat markets, 4; men’s furnishings, 4; men’s 
clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 3; 
opticians, 2; photographers, 1; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio sup- 
plies, 1; restaurants (including hotels), 5; shoes, 
2; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 1; women’s ap- 
parel, 3. 


McPHERSON, KANS. 


(McPherson County) 


1920 Population, 4,595. 


City and Suburban Estimate (Population of 
County), 22,000. 

Native Whites, 85%; Foreign Born, 15%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 5%; English Reading, 99%; 
Families, 1,100. 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,110. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Methodist, 1%; Presbyterian, 
1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 6. 

Banks: State, 4; Total Resources, 
873.00; Savings Banks 
000.00. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1. 

Location: McPherson is located in the heart 
of a rich general farming section; is the county 
seat of McPherson County in‘ the central part 
of Kansas. Served by the Santa Fe, Rock Is- 
land, Union Pacific and, Missouri Railroads; also 
by two transcontinental highways—the National 
Old Trails Road and the Meridian Highway. 


Principal Industries: Agricultural, Milling, 
Poultry Packing, Printing, Distribution and 
Shipping of Food and Farm Products. 


Junior 


$1,873,- 
Deposits Total $300,- 


Manufacturing Establishments. 8, Leading 
firms: Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., Colburn 
Bros. Milling Co., Interlocking Cement State 


Silo Co., Sunflower Packing & Product Co., Mc- 
Pherson Creamery Co., McPherson Ice Co. Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated 
at $2,000,000. 

_ Special Information: Splendid railway facili- 
ties for distributing merchandise to western and 
central Kansas and eastern Colorado, Also good 
roads leading out in all directions. Good 
schools, churches, parks and other civic im- 
provements, Two colleges, making McPherson 
not only a good commercial center, but also a 
center of education, 

Residential Features: Private homes, no tene- 
ments; no slums or so-called undesirable ele- 
ment, Most residents own their own homes 
Wide paved streets well lighted. , 


Passenger automobile agen-. 
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Retail Shopping Section: Practically all con- 
centrated in five blocks on Main street—all lines 
of business represented. Fine retail stores, well- 
stocked and with modern buildings and equip- 
ment, 


Trading Area: Approximately 20 miles in all 
directions, particularly in gry goods, clothing, 
and shoes. Not so far for groceries and other 
food products. 


Wholesale Houses: 
miscellaneous lines: 
produce; ice cream, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; automobile accessories, 9; automobile 
tire agencies, 10; bakers, 2; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 3; confectioners (in- 


23 
and 


fruits, 
ice, 


Groceries, 1; 
eandy, butter, 


cluding hotel stands), 3; druggists, 4; dry 
goods, 4; department stores, 1; electrical sup- 
plies, 65; florists, 1; furniture, 3; garages 


(public), 6; grocers, 12; hardware, 6; jewelry, 


4; meat markets, 4; men’s furnishings, 6; 
men’s clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 1; milli- 
ners, 3; opticians, 3; photographers, 3; pianos 


(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; 
radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 
5; shoes, 7; sporting goods, 5; stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 3. 


MANHATTAN, KANS. 


(Riley County) 

1920 Population, 7,989 (1926 state census, 10,- 
434), 

City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. 

Native Whites, 94.5%; Negroes, 2.5%; Foreign 
Born, 3%; Industrial Workers, 28%; English 
Reading, 97%; Families, 2,550. 

Schools: 11. Number of Pupils, 2,400. Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, with 4,300 stu- 
dents. 

Churches: 9. : 

Banks: 4; Total Resources (all banks), $4,- 
100,000, 

Theatres: 3. 

Location: On the Kansas 
52 miles W. by N. of Topeka. On the U. P., 
and the C. R. I. & P. R.Rs. To nearest large 
city by railroad, 2 hours; by trolley, 2 hours. 

Residential Features: All one-family houses. 

Retail Shopping Section: About 8 blocks. 

Trading Area: About 10 miles radius. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial automobile agencies, 6; auto- 
mobile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 
6; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (including 


Total number of seats, 2,750. 
(‘‘Kaw’’) River, 


hotels), 8; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 5; dressmakers, 15; druggists, 6; dry 
goods, 6; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 2; 
fruits, 1; furniture, 2; garages (public), 10; 


grocers, 3; hardware, 7; jewelry, 4; meat mar- 
kets, 12; men’s furnishings, 8; men’s clothing, 
6; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 8; opticians, 
5; photographers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 4; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 12; shoes, 10; sport- 
ing goods, 3; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 5. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 53 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 94; most pleasant months, May, June, 
Oct., Noy. Doctors (medical, 14); (dentists, 12); 
(osteopaths, 3); number of wired houses, 2,- 
450; gas, artificial; electric current, alternating 
and direct; water, soft. 


NEODESHA, KANS. 


(Woodson County) 


1920 Population, 3,943. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 6,000. 

Native Whites, 98%; Foreign Born, 2%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 70%; English Reading, 95%; 
Families, 1,200. 

Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,300, 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 4. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$2,000,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 1. 


Location: Main line of Frisco System and 
Missouri Pacific. To nearest large city by rail- 
road, 1 hour 20 minutes; by auto, 1 hour, 


Principal Industries: Standard Oil Refining 
Co,, brick manufacturers (2). 


Manufacturing Establishments, 3: Standard 
Oil Co. of Kansas, Verdigris Valley Brick Co., 
Buff Brick Mfg. Co. 

Special Information: A new and recent ac- 
quired gas supply adjoining Neodesha, which 
enables industries again to use gas for manu- 
facturing purposes. It is estimated our present 
gas production will last for years for domestic 
and manufacturing consumption. 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
houses. Homes average $5,000 to $10,000. 


Trading Area: BExtends for about 10 miles in 
each direction. : 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger auto agencies, 3; 
commercial auto agencies, 3; auto accessories, 
5; automobile tire agencies, 4; bakers, 2; cigar 
stores and stands (including hotels), 10; con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 5; dress- 
makers, 4; druggists, 4; dry goods, 4; depart- 
ment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 
1; garages (public), 8; grocers, 14; hardware, 
3; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 6; men’s furnish- 
ings, 4; men’s clothing, 4; milliners, 4; op- 
ticians, 4; photographers, 2; pianos (and musi- 
eal instruments), 1; radio supplies, 3; restau- 
rants (including hotels), 6; shoes, 1; stationers, 
1; women’s apparel, 1. = 


Junior 


2; Miscellaneous 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 53 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 94; most pleasant months, May, June, 


Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 7); (dentists, 
5); (osteopaths, 2); number of wired houses, 
1,000; gas, natural;, electric current, alternat- 
ing and direct; water, hard. f 


NEWTON, KANS. 


(Harvey County) 
1920 Population, 9,781. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. . 
_ Native Whites, 87.5%; Negroes, 2.5%; Foreign 


Born, 10%; Industrial Workers, 15%; English 
Reading, 98%; Families, 2,200. 
Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,265. 
Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 3; 
Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellane- 
ous, 9. , : 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Total Resources. 
(all banks), $2,636,582.40. : 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 1. Total number of seats,. 
2,500. ; 

Location: On main line of Atchison, Topeka 


& Santa Fe R.R. and Arkansas Valley Inter- 
urban, on branch of Missouri Pacific. At cross- 
ing of the Meridian Highway and New Santa 
Fe Trail. Bus service to nearby towns. To 
nearest large city, by railroad, 1 hour; by trolley, 
1% hour; by auto, 1 hour. 


Principal Industries: Fruit, alfalfa, and grain 
farming. Three large and one small flour mills. 
Main line repair shops for the Santa Fe R.R., 
one creamery, one large ice plant doing local 
and railroad business, 2 bottling works, one 
wholesale ice cream factory, 2 wholesale 
bakeries, chicken hatchery. 

Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Newton Milling & WBlevator Co., Goerz Flour 
Mills, Consolidated Mills, Newton Ice Company, 
Newton Ice Cream Company. 

Special Information: Newton is one of the 
milling centers of the State, the home of the 
second® largest building and loan assn, doing 
business in the state. Next to Topeka, Newton 
has the largest Santa F'e payroll in Kansas. 
The center of a rich farming community. New- 
ton city water tests higher than any other in 
the state. Bethel College, a Mennonite school, 
is located in Newton. Newton has paved streets, 
and natural gas for lights, fuel and power. 


Residential Features: Newton appeals to 
people as a place of residence on account of 
the excellent water, high-grade schools, 
streets and twenty churches. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main Street from 
First to Seventh, 8 blocks; Broadway from Main 
to Poplar, 1 block; Sixth Street from Oak to 
Poplar, 2 blocks; Fifth Street from Oak to 
Poplar, 2 blocks. , 


Trading Area: 30 miles north, 30 miles east, 
20 miles west, 15 miles south. } 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 1; 
fruits, 2; Miscellaneous lines, confectionery, 1; 
cigars and tobacco, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies,, 11; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 15; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 18; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 6; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 12; delicatessen, 1; druggists, 6 
(chain, 1); dry goods, 6; department stores, 3; 
electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 3; fur- 
niture, 5; garages (public), 14; grocers, 40 
(chain, 3); hardware, 4; jewelry, 5; meat mar- 
kets, 10 (chain, 2); men’s furnishings, 4; men’s 
clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 1; milliners, 4; 
opticians, 5; photographers, 3; pianes (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 7; restaurants (including hotels), 21; 
shoes, 4; sporting goods, 5; stationers, 3; wo- 
men’s apparel, 5. F 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 53 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 94; most pleasant months, May, Sept., 
Oct. Doctors (medical, 18); (dentists, 9); (osteo- 
paths, 1); gas, natural; electric current, alter- 
nating; water, soft. ; 


NORTON, KANS. 
(Norton County) 

1920 Population, 2,186 (1925, est. 2,680). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 

Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 4%; Industrial Workers, 2%; English 
Reading, 98%; Families, 1,600. 

Schools: Public Grade, 13; High, 5; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 3,200. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Wesleyan, 1; Hpiscopal, 1; 
Methodist, 5; United Brethren, 2; Roman Oath- 
olic, 2; Miscellaneous: Christian, 5; Church of 


y ae 


paved — 


Banks: National, 3; State, 8; Total Resources ; 


(all banks), $3,500,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 3; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 3. Total 
number of seats, 3,500. 


Location: On main Colorado-Kansas line of 
Cc. R. I. & P., and branch of 0. B. & Q. Rys.. 
About equal distance from Kansas City, Omaha, 
and Denver. 


Principal Industries: Agriculture, oil, and 
oil well supplies, two wholesale grocers, job- 
bing house, fruit and vegetable house. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 3. Leading 
firms: Standard Oil Co., Independent Oil Oo., 
‘Norton Mfg. Co, (header barges and sweep 
rakes), Ambrose (ice cream and butter). 
Special Information: Pike’s Peak Ocean-to# 
Ocean Highway, Kansas City-Denver airline, 


east and west, and Red Star Highway north 


and south, are distributing points. — 


~ { 


. 


KANSAS (Cont'd) | 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
houses. No tenement section. Owners of homes 
predominate. Water, climate, church, school 


and other living conditions are good. 


Retail Shopping Section: Dxtends from pub- 
lic square, 1 mile each direction; 84 blocks paved 
streets, 15 blocks on ‘‘White Way.’’ Fine high- 
ways make this a trading center for a territory 
25 miles in each direction. 


Wholesale 
fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 5; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 1; dressmakers, 5; druggists, 3; 
dry goods, 3; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 1 
(wholesale and retail); fruits, 15; furniture, 2; 
garages (public), 8; grocers, 8; hardware, 4; 
jewelry, 1; meat markets, 4; men’s furnishings, 
8; men’s clothing, 2; milliners, 4; opticians, 1; 
photographers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 1; restaurants (including 
hotels), 6; shoes, 1; women’s apparel, 1. 


Houses: Groceries, jobbers, 1; 


OTTAWA, KANS. 
(Franklin County) 


1920 Population, 9,018 (1926, est. 10,500). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000. 


Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 4%; Foreign 
Bee, 1%; Industrial Workers, 10%; English 


“Reading, 98%; Families, 2,454. 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 41; Junior 

High, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,250. 
; i sre 2 A: 

Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 4; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellane- 
ous, 8. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 3; Total Resources 
(all banks), $4,500,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 1. Total 
number of seats, 3,600. 


Location: On main transcontinental lines of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and Missouri 
Pacific Rys., in addition to being the terminus 
of four branch lines covering the local territory. 
Bus service and motor truck lines augment this. 
To nearest large city, by railroad, 214 hours; 
by auto, 3 hours. 


Principal Industries: Railroad shops, wire- 
fence, gasoline engines, creameries, flour mills, 
lubricating oils, printing, crushed rock, brooms, 
’ chicken coops. 

Manufacturing Establishments, 


25. Leading 


firms: Bennett Creamery Co., Ottawa Mfg. Co., 
J. V. Mitchell, Ross Crushed Rock Co., Ross 
Milling Co. Total value of yearly output of 


factories estimated at $2,000,000. 

Special Information: In addition to manu- 
factures, location of the city makes it the out- 
let for the rich surrounding farm and live stock 
country. 

Residential Features: Mostly private homes. 
Workmen live in individual houses which they 
either own, or are paying for. Residential sec- 
tion has broad streets lined with large shade 
trees. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends for five 
blocks along main street with slight side street 
extensions, This is supplemented by neighbor- 
hood market and grocery stores; and a smali 
retail district at Main and Logan. Streets. 

Trading Area: Includes Franklin County prin- 
eipally, and extends about 20 miles in all di- 
rections, in a circle. Extending farther to the 
southwest, and is narrowed on the north to the 
Lawrence trading territory. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial automobile agencies, 6; 
automobile accessories, 20; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 15; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 24 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 11; delicatessen, 2; dress- 
makers, 22; druggists, 8; dry goods, 7; depart- 
ment stores, 5; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 2; 
fruits, 10; furniture, 4; garages (public), 6; 
grocers, 36 (chain, 1); hardware, 5; jewelry, 4; 
meat markets, 17; men’s furnishings, 6; men’s 
clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 8; 
opticians, 5; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
eellaneous musical instruments), 8; radio sup- 
plies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 22; 
shoes, 5; sporting goods, 38; stationers, 2; 
Women’s apparel, 12. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 53 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 60; most pleasant months, May, Sept., 
Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 15); (dentists, 10); 
(osteopaths, 5); number of wired houses, 3,000; 
gas, natural; electrical current, alternating; 
water, hard. 


PARSONS, KANS. 


(Labette County) 


1920 Population, 16,028. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 40,000. 


Native Whites, 87.7%; Negroes, 8.4%; Foreign 
Born, 3.9%; Industrial Workers, 33%; English 
Reading, 94%; Families, 4,022. _ 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 


_ High, 1; Number of Pupils, 3,990. 


‘Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
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_ 


Edi 
Hpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 8; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 2; Christian, 3. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 4; Total Re- 
sources, $3,850,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Vaudeville, 1. 
Total number of seats, 2,600. 


Location: 
northeast of Coffeyville on M. K. 
and Frisco Lines, 


Southern part of Kansas, 30 miles 
& T. RR. 


Principal Industries: Railroad’ shop, foun- 
dries, flour mills, bottling works, packing 
Plants, truck bodies, dye works. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 27. Total value 
of yearly output of factories estimated at 
$4,854,000. 


Residential Features: 
two-family frame houses. 
houses. 


Bungalows and one and 
A few apartment 


Retail Shopping Section: 3 blocks on Broad- 
way, 10 blocks on Main street, 8 blocks on 18th 
street. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial auto agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 5; 
bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including 


hotels), 8; confectioners (including hotel 
Stands), 5; dressmakers, 15; druggists, 5; dry 
goods, 5; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 2; 
fruits, 1; furniture, 2; garages (public), 10; 
grocers, 381; hardware, 7; jewelry, 4; meat 
markets, 7; men’s furnishings, 6; men’s cloth- 
ing, 6; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 6; op- 
ticians, 3; photographers, 4; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio sup- 
plies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 12; 
shoes, 10; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 3; 


women’s apparel, 5, 


es 


PITTSBURG, KANS. 


(Crawford County) 


1920 Population, 18,052 (1926, est. 20,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 51,000. 

Native Whites, 77%; Negroes, 3%; Foreign 
Born, 20%; Industrial Workers, 75%; English 
Reading, 80%; Families, 5,590. 

Schools: Public Grade, 2,890; High, 960; 
Junior High, 650; Parochial, 1,200; Teachers’ 
College, Business College, Training School; over 
6,000 students, 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Lutheran, 2; Christian, 1; 


United Presbyterian, 1; Nazarene, 1; Miscellane- 


ous, 7. 

Banks: National, 3; State, 2; Total Resources 
(all banks), $8,879,000.; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $7,580,000; Total Bank Clearings, (1925), 
$768 ,894,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 8; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 5. Total 
number of seats, 10,200. 


Location: On the Kansas City Southern, Mo. 
Pac., Santa Fe, and ‘‘Frisco’’ R.Rs., and the 
Joplin and Pittsburg electric line. To nearest 
large city, by railroad, 1 hour; by trolley, 14% 
hours; by auto, 1 hour. 

Principal Industries: Coal mining, heavy ma- 
chinery, railroad shops, printing, furniture, pub- 
lishing and book binderies, candy manufacturers, 
Vitrified sewer pipes, roofing, tile and slate, 
smokestack brick, hollow brick. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 74. Leading 
firms: Pittsburg Boiler & Machine Co., United 
Iron Works, Dickey Tile Works, Pittsburg Pay- 
ing Brick Co., Metropolis Brick Co., Deckard 
Steel & Iron Co., Pittsburg Clay Products Co., 
Kansas City Southern Ry. shops and coal mines. 


Special Information: Pittsburg is located in 
the center and is a trading point for 26 farm- 
ing and mining towns of a population ranging 
from 100 to 3,500 and all connected by inter- 
urban, or good roads. Three fine hospitals. 


Residential Features: Mainly  one-family 
houses, five large apartment houses, several 
small ones. Private homes predominate. Fine 


residential section in southwest corner of city. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends for 15 blocks 
on Broadway, the principal business street, 
Locust Street parallels Broadway and has a large 
number of business houses. Three outlying dis- 
tricts with usual neighborhood stores, 


Trading Area: 20 miles in each direction, 
intermittent business from greater distances. 
Center of 125 miles interurban and bus lines. 
Hard roads in all directions. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 2; 
fruits, 4; hardware, 2; dry goods, 1; miscella- 
neous lines, plumbing, barber, notions, candy (3). 


Numbered of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial automobile agencies, 9; auto- 
mobile accessories, 11; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 11; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels, 20); confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 30; delicatessen, 7; dressmakers, 20; 
druggist, 12; dry goods, 30; department stores, 
8; electrical supplies, 10; florists, 3; fruits, 12; 
furniture, 14; furriers, 1; garages (public), 14; 
grocers, 119 (chain, 2); hardware, 7; jewelry, 
9; meat markets, 30; men’s furnishings, 13; 
men’s clothing, 13; merchant tailors, 5; mil- 
liners, 5; opticians, 8; photographers, 5; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 3; 
radio supplies, 15; restaurants (including hotels), 
41; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 8; stationers, 38; 
women’s apparel, 17. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 53 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 60; most pleasant months, May, June, 
Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 35); (den- 
tists, 18); (osteopaths, 6); number of wired 
houses, 4,800; gas, natural; electric current, al- 
ternating; water, hard; number of automobile 
registrations, 3,000, 
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PRATT, KANS. 


(Pratt County) 


1920 Population, 5,188 (1926 est. 5,345). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 5,800. 

Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 7%; 
Born, 3%; Industrial Workers, 16%; 
Reading, 98%; Families, 1,363. 

Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,538, 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Hpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 4. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $348,188. ; 
Total Deposits (all banks), $3,080,712.; Total 
Resources (all banks), $3,641,306.; Total Say- 
ings Banks Deposits, $2,038,663. 


Foreign 
English 


Theatres: Motion Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.); Total number of seats, 
2,525. 

Location: In south central Kansas. Division 


point on Chi, Rock Island & Pacific, 276 miles 
southwest of Kansas City. Terminal of A. T. & 
Santa Fe (Wichita branch), Wichita Falls & 
Northwestern R.Rs. On Atlantic-Pacific High- 


way and ‘‘Cannonball’’ route. Bus service to 
chief cities of southwestern Kansas. To near- 
est large city, by railroad, 1% hours; by auto- 


mobile, 2% hours, 


Principal Industries: 
payroll $829,480.72). 


Railroad shops (yearly 
Flour milling, agriculture, 


dairying, poultry, livestock and ‘State fish 
hatcheries, 
Manufacturing Establishments, 3. Leading 


firms: Pratt Flour Mills, Kaufman Creamery, 
Pratt Ice Co. Total value of yearly output of 
factories estimated at $1,365,000, 


Special Information: Estimated acreage of 
wheat-land now ready for 1927 wheat erop 300,- 
000 acres, 1926 corn crop 1 to 1% to 2 million 
bushels. The 1926 crop hard winter wheat just 
harvested 4,738,186 bushels. The city being in 
the center of an agricultural district and divi- 
sion point on the Rock Island makes labor 
traffic heavy. Kansas State fish hatcheries are 
located here. Department stores here draw 
trade from as far as 60 miles distant. 


Residential Features: A city of private homes 
almost in its entirety. A few workingmen’s 
tenements, The youth of the city makes all of 
the homes comparatively new. The average 
value of residences is $4,000, 


Retail Shopping Section: Wxtends for seven 
blocks along Main street. Jackson and Nin- 
hescah parallel Main and are business streets 
for five and six blocks. Small stores are found 
in the Mexican and Negro seations. 


Trading Area: Extends for over 50 miles south 
and west—28 miles north—and about 25 miles 
east. 


Wholesale Houses: Southwestern Produce Co., 
Pratt Poultry & gg Co., Pratt Ice Co. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 13; commercial agencies, 2; automobile 
accessories, 9; automobile tire agencies, 7; 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 9; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
6; dressmakers, 8; druggists, 5: dry goods, 6; 
department stores, 3; electrical supplies, 3; 
florists, 2; furniture, 3; garages (public), 8; 
grocers, 18 (chain, 3); hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; 
meat markets 9 (chain, 2); men’s furnishings, 
6; men’s clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 3; milli- 
ners, 5; opticians, 4; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; 
radio supplies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 
15; shoes, 7; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 5; 
women’s apparel, 6. 

Miscellaneous. Data: Average temperature, 60 


degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 50; most pleasant months, April, May, 


June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 9); (den- 
tists, 8); (osteopaths, 1); number of wired 
houses, 1,470; electric current, alternating; 


water, soft. 


SALINA, KANS. 
(Salina County) 


1920 Population, 15,085 (1926 est. 18,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 26,500. Most im 
portant cities and towns in this area are: 
Abilene (pop. 5,189); Ellsworth (1,815); Minne- 
apolis (1,842); McPherson (4,181); Hays (4,725). 

Native Whites, 89.7%: Negroes, 4%; Foreign 
Born, 6.3%; Industrial Workers, 15%; English 
Reading, 94%; Families, 3,786. 

Schools: Public Grade, 18; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 4,311. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 4; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellane- 
ous, 6. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $650,- 
000; Total Deposits (all banks), $5,798,606.; 
Total Resources (all banks), $7,179,178. Build- 
ing and Loan Association, $2,000,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), Memorial 
Hall. Total number of seats, 6,900. 

Location: Salina is located near the center 
of the state in the Smoky Hill Valley, 187 miles 
west of Kansas City, and is served by the 
Union Pacific, Missouri Pacific, Santa Fe and 
Rock Island R.Rs. To nearest large city, by 
railroad, 4 hours, by automboile, 4 hours. 

Principal Industries: Flour mills, farm ma- 
chinery and foundry products; automobiles, pack- 
ing house products, groceries, hardware, candy, 
dairy products, metal products, brick, tile, and 
harness. 

Manufacturing Establishments, 23. Leading 
firms; Lee Flour Mills, Robinson Mills, Shella- 
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barger Mills, Western Star Mills, Weber Flour 
Mills Corp., Butzer Packing Oo., Salina Candy 
Co., Wyatt Mfg. Co., Cement Products Co., 
Metal Products Co., Salina Brick and Tile Co. 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $20,000,000. 


Special Information: Salina, located, as it 1s, 
makes it the distributing point (wholesale and 
retail), for central and northwestern Kansas. 
Salina is the third flour-milling city in the 
state, and ninth in the United States. It is 
one of the largest cities in the northwest part 
of the state, a section of high per capita wealth 
and low illiteracy. 


Residential Features: Salina’s residential dis- 
trict is made up almost entirely of one-family 
houses. There are few apartments and two- 
family houses. Salina does not have an exclu- 
Sive residential section. The working class dis- 
trict is well built up, with small modern homes 
having all the conveniences supplied to other 
sections of the city. Many of these homes are 
owned by the occupants. 


Retail Shopping Section: Located in the cen- 
ter of the city, Santa Fe Ave. being the prin- 
cipal business street with three 800-ft. blocks; 
oth and 7th paralleling Santa Fe Ave. with two 
800-ft. blocks each, and Iron Ave. crossing the 
above streets with three blocks of retail busi- 
ness. Suburban stores, principally groceries, are 
located in all parts of the city. 


Trading Area: Wxtends about 150 miles west, 
80 miles north and northwest, 60 miles east, and 
40 miles south. Considerable trade is also se- 
cured from a greater distance, in all directions. 
Topeka is 125 miles east, Hutchinson 80 miles 
southwest and Wichita 108 miles southeast. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, ts 
fruits, 4; hardware, 1; Miscellaneous Lines, 
auto accessories, 3; plumbing, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial auto agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 14; automobile tire agencies, 
14; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 15; exclusive, 8; smokers, 7; confec- 
tioners (including hotel stands, 2; candy shops, 
12; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 12; dry goods, 
7; department stores, 3; electrical Supplies, 10; 
florists, 4; fruits, 3; furniture, 7; garages (pub- 
lic), 12; grocers, 54 (chain, 5); hardware, 6; 
jewelry, 5; meat markets, 4; men’s clothing, 14; 
Merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 8; opticians, 9; 
photographers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 4; radio Supplies, 3; res- 
taurants (including .hotels), 7; hotels (12 resi- 
dential); shoes, 5: sporting goods, 8; stationers, 
3; Women’s apparel, 4. 


Average temperature, 70 
average number of rainy days per 12 
50; most pleasant months, May, June, 
Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 34); (den- 
tists, 16); (osteopaths, 6); number of wired 
houses, 5,200; gas, artificial; number of meters, 
1,900; electric current, alternating; water, hard. 


Miscellaneous Data: 
degrees; 
months, 


TOPEKA, KANS. 


(Shawnee County) 


1920 Population, 50,022 (1925 est. 55,700). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 75,000. 

Native Whites, 83%; Negroes, 8%; 
Born, 9%; Industrial Workers, 40%; 
Reading, 97%; Families, 13,039. 

Schools: Public, 33; High, 6; Junior ‘High, 4; 
Parochial, 4; Number of Pupils, 16,500. 

Churches: Baptist, 11; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 18; Presbyterian, 8; Roman Catholic, 
4; Miscellaneous, 19. 

Banks: National, 5; State, 10; Total Resources 
(all banks), $33,559,000: Savings Bank Deposits, 
Total, $4,000,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, by 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous 
3. 


Foreign 
English 


9. 
oy 


Moving Pictures, 9; 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 
Total number of seats, 13,000, 


Location; On the ‘Kaw’? (Kansas) River, 67 
miles west of Kansas City, in one of the rich- 
est agricultural sections of the state. Is served 
by the Santa Fe, Union Pacific, Rock Island 
and Missouri Pacific R.Rs. Has motor stage 
lines to all nearby towns. To nearest large city, 
by railroad,’ 11% hours; by automobile, 21% 
hours. 

Principal Industries: 
railroad shops, 
shops, bakery 
ing. 

Manufacturing Establishments, 169. 
firms: Beatrice Creamery Go., 
Metal Co., Curtis, 


Flour milling, publishing, 
butter and ice cream, machine 
products, poultry and meat pack- 


Leading 
Road Supply & 
Towle & Payne, Perfection 
Metal Prod. Co., Hall Lithograph ©o., Crane & 
Co., Santa Fe Railroad shops, Topeka Tent & 
Awning Co. Total value of yearly output of 
factories estimated at $45,707,711. 


Special Information: The location of Topeka 
makes it an ideal city for big conventions be- 
cause of the railroad facilities. It is the capital 
of the state, and possesses many historical places 
of interest. It is the headquarters of the Santa 
Fe. R.R., with large office buildings, locomotive 
ate ear shops. Has extensive poultry packing 
plant. 


Residential Features: Fine residential city. 
Has a very large percentage of home owners, 
with a limited number of apartment houses. 
The homes in the better part of the city will 
average from $5,000 to $7,000. 


Retail Shopping Section; Extends from 4th to 
10th Sts. on Kansas Aye., and on all side streets 
for one block, both east and west. There are 
several ‘‘sieighborhood’’ sections with the usual 
groceries, meat markets, ete. 


Trading, Area: Wxtends about 30 miles east, 
40 miles south, 50 miles west and 35 miles north, 
Considerable outside business comes to Topeka 
because of good railroad facilities, and hard 
surfaced roads in every direction. 


Continued on page 96 
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KANSAS (Cont'd) 


Topeka (cont'd) 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 7; meats, 6; 
fruits, 4; hardware, 4; Miscellaneous lines, 
bakeries, 6; ice cream, 6, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; commercial auto agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 20; 
bakers, 16; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 30 (chain, 1); confectioners (includ- 
ing hotel stands), 84; delicatessen, 8; dress- 
makers, 21; druggists, 44 (chain, 2); dry goods, 
11; department stores, 6; electrical supplies, 14; 
florists, 9; fruits, 5; furniture, 29; furriers, 2; 
garages (public), 24; grocers, 177 (chain, 8); 
hardware, 22; jewelry, 14; meat markets, 20 
(chain, 2); men’s furnishings, 16; men’s cloth- 
ing, 32; merchant tailors, 29; milliners, 7; op- 
ticians, 10; photographers, 15; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 8; radio sup- 
plies, 11; restaurants (including hotels), 45; 
shoes, 44; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 21. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 54 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 95; most pleasant months, April, May, 
June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 120); 
(dentists, 60); (osteopaths, 15); number of 
wired houses, 12,000; gas, natural; electrical 
eurrent, alternating and direct; water, soft. 


WELLINGTON, KANS. 


(Sumner County) 


1920 Population, 7,048. 

Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 3%; Industrial Workers, 28%; English 
Reading, 96%; Families 1,857, 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1. 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 


Congregational, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 
1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 4. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Re- 
seurces, $2,542,570.68; Bank Deposits Total 
$2,331, 147.94. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 1. Total number of seats, 
3,500. 

Location: On Santa Fe and Rock Island rail- 
roads; 126 miles of payed roads in immediate 
vicinity. 

Principal Industries: Milling, railroads, farm- 
ing. 

Manufacturing Establishments, 5. Leading 
firms: Hunter Milling Co., Wellington Mill & 
Elevator Co., Lasabee Mills, Wellington Ice 


Plant, Wellington Soda Pop Factory, Welling- 
ton Broom Factory. 


Residential Features: One and two-story resi- 
dences, mostly home-owned. Home Foundation 
assists prospective home owners in _ building 
houses, 


Retail Shopping Section: Washington Ave. 5 
blocks, with one block east and west on cross 
streets, Eighth, Seventh, Harvey and Lincoln. 


Trading Area: Fifteen miles north, 15) miles 
east, 35 miles south and 30 miles west. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1 (branch); 
fruits, 1; Miscellaneous lines, jewelers, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; commercial auto agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 10; 
bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 5; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 6; dressmakers, 2; druggists, 4; dry 
goods, 4; department stores, 1; electrical sup- 
plies, 2; florists, 2; furniture, 4; garages (pub- 
lic), 3; grocers, 22; hardware, 2; jewelry, 3; 
meat markets, 4; men’s furnishings, 6; men’s 
clothing, 3; merchant tailors, 1; milliners, 4; 
opticians, 1; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio sup- 
plies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 5; shoes, 
6; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; women’s ap- 
parel, 1. 


WICHITA, KANS. 


(Sedgwick County) 


1820 Population, 72,217. 
93,951.) 


City and Suburban Estimate, 120,000 (Sedg- 
wick County). Most important cities and towns 
in this area are: Newton (pop. 10,491); Winfield 
(7,933); Eldorado (13,830); Arkansas City 
(12,602) . 

Native Whites, 97%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 12%; English 
Reading 99%; Families, 21,910. 

Schools: Public Grade, 17; High, 2; Junior 
High, 5; Parochial, 5; Wichita Municipal Univer- 
sity, Business Colleges, 3; Friends University, 
Miscellaneous, 10; Number of Pupils, 17,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 8; Christian Science, 2; 
Congregational, 3; Episcopal, 3; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 15; Presbyterian, 7; Roman Catholic, 
5; Christian, 8; Miscellaneous, 22. 

Banks: National, 4; State, 15; Trust Com- 
panies, 4. Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
(all banks), $7,122,575; Total Deposits (all 
banks), $47,106,076; Total Resources (all banks), 
$55,398,051; Total Savings Bank Deposits, $4,- 
196,642: Total Bank Clearings (12 months, 1925), 
$401,638, 517. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 5; Moving Pictures, 6; 
Vaudeville. 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 


Municipal Forum, Total number of seats, 26,- 
000. 


(1926 school census, 
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Location: Wichita is located in Sedgwick 
County, Kans., and its territory embraces one 
of the richest parts of Kansas and Oklahoma. 
Its transportation facilities comprise a network 
of railroads reaching every point in the south- 
west, viz.: the Santa Fe, Rock Island, Frisco, 
Missouri Pacific, Midland Valley and Orient. 
Wichita is also served by the A. V. L. Interur- 
ban Ry. and the Swallow and Travel-Air air- 
plane lines and National Air Transport Service. 


Principal Industries: Flour milling, meat pack- 
ing, oil refining, specialty manufacturing, gaso- 
line lamps, steel tanks, work clothing, agricul- 
tural implements, brick, tile, incubators, wind- 
mills, gas mantles, automobile tires, tanneries, 
strawboard, printing, furniture, and railroad 
shops. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 275. Leading 
firms: The Coleman Lamp Co., Clear Vision 
Pump Co., Derby Oil Co., Cudahy Packing Co., 
Dold Packing Co., Red Star Milling Co., Laird 
Aeroplane Co., Rajston Broom Factory, Western 
Iron & Foundry Co., Zona Toilet Co., Bridge- 
port Machine Co., Johnson-Larimer Dry Goods 
Co. Total value of yearly output of factories 
estimated at $200,000,000. 


Special Information: Wichita is a leading 
broom-corn market and a flour milling center. It 
has clean streets and little smoke because fuel 
oil and gas are used. Few business failures 
have been reported in the past 5 years: Popula- 
tion is almost 100% American and 97% white 
Handles cash grain business annually of more 
than $150,000,000. Near center of Kansas and 
northern Oklahoma oil fields, and live stock ship- 
ping point. Wholesale center for big area in 
southern Kansas and northern Oklahoma. Excel- 
lent transportation and hotel services. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses. Federal census of 1920 shows 
that 54% of the people of Wichita own and 
oceupy their own homes. Residential sections 
are protected against “‘light’’ and ‘‘heayy’’ in- 
dustries by zoning ordinance, While majority 
of residences are of ‘‘hungalow’’ type, street 
after street is lined with more costly and or- 
nate homes. The more expensive homes are 
located in College Hill and Riverside sections. 
Building permits for 1925 amounted to $5,042.- 
417; and for the first 7 months of 1926 they 
amounted to $3,106,095. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Main, 


and Douglas (which forms heart ef business sec- 
tion and terminal for trolley and bus lines) for 
20 blocks on E. Douglas Ave., 11 blocks on W. 
Douglas Ave., § blocks on N. Main St., 3 blecks 
on S. Main St. William, First and Second are 
business streets running parallel to Douglas Ave. 
and extends for six blocks. Water, Market, 
Lawrence, Topeka, Emporia and St. Francis are 
business streets running parallel to Main St. 
snd extend for 2 blocks both ways from Doug- 
las Ave., also 5 outlying retail business sections 
and several smaller ‘‘neighborhood’’ sections. 


Trading Area: Extends to a radius of about 
25 miles in all directions. Intermittent busi- 
ness is secured from people living at a greater 
distance hecause of the fine railway, trolley and 
business service. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 6; hardware, 2; dry goods, 2; miscellane- 
ous lines: auto eccessories, 2; shoes, 5; mil- 
linery, 2; confectionery, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets, for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 26; commercial automobile agencies, 11: 
automobile accessories, 89; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 37; bakers, 23; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels). 52: confectioners (ineluding ho- 
tel stands), 262 )chain, 36); delicatessen, 15; 
dressmakers, 88: druggists, 72 (chain, 11); dry 
goods, 24: department stores, 7; electrical sup- 
Plies, 21; florists, 8; fruits, 260: furniture, 45; 
furriers, 2: garages (public), 77: grocers, 352 
(chain, 31): hardware, 23; jewelry, 22; meat 
markets. 219 (chain, 16): men’s furnishings, 26; 
men’s clothing, 20; merchant tailors, 21; mil- 
liners, 17; opticians, 18; photographers, 17; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
7; radia supplies, 9; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 232 (chain, 4); shoes, 33: sporting goods, 
8; stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 11. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 155): 
(dentists, 76); (osteopaths, 13); street car 
service; gas, natural: number of meters, 19.000: 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 20,000; water, hard. 


See announcements columns 3 and 4 
; 


WINFIELD, KANS. 


(Cowley County) 


1920 Population, 7,933. (1925 est. 11,483). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 12,500. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Burden (pop. 450); Atlanta (400); Dexter 
(500); Wilmot (250). 

Native Whites, 97%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 4%; English 
Reading, 100%; Families, 2,800. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1: Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,442. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
BHpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 8; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 5. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $8,500,000. Total Deposits, $8,000,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 


Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, CLG) ee Total 
number of seats, 7,000. 


Location: County seat of Cowley County in 
south central portion of state. Served by Santa 
Fe system, with 3 lines and 22 passenger trains 
per day. Also by the Mo. Pacific, and ‘“‘Frisco’’ 
Railroads. To nearest large. city, by railroad, 
1 hour 15 minutes; by auto, 2 hours. 


Principal Industries: Butter, poultry packing 
sheet metal articles, flour, oil and gas. 


Continued on page 97 


Groceries, 8: meats, 5; 


We’re Doing a Big Job 
Unusually Well in Kansas! 
IN ADVERTISING 


Iv’s some job to develop the greatest volume of busi- 
ness possible for your advertising in a_ territory 
which has just harvested a $150,000,000.00 wheat crop. 
Add to this millions from oil. Next comes prestige 
and reader confidence. These things have given to 
The Eagle an unquestioned lead in both local and 
national advertising lineage. 


IN CIRCULATION 


A home City Circulation almost reaching saturation 
—97% City coverage. Add to this an Eagle for 
almost every worth while suburban home. Then in 
168 other towns a greater circulation than any other 
newspaper of general circulation. That’s a picture of 
The Eagle in Southwestern Kansas and Northwestern 
Oklahoma. Here are the figures—Daily, 53,919; Sun- 
day 65,827. : y , 


IN MERCHANDISING 


When we find, or an-advertiser shall tell us, of a 
newspapér giving a more effective or efficient mer- 
chandising service than ours—then we will change. 
PPP. Our service includes: surveys, route lists, ad- 
vance notices and broadsides, personal work with 
salesmen, trade paper, and window displays. Each 
campaign is merchandised individually to develop the 
utmost in advertising returns. 


Put Your Problems Up to Us. We Will Do Our Best to Find the Right Answer. 


The Wichita Daily Eagle 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


Represented Nationally 
S. C. Beckwith—Special Agency 


KANSAS CITY DETROIT 
ST, LOUIS ATLANTA 


first 
first 


first 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


A Responsive Market 


+ Splendid Newspaper Coverage 
= Dollars in Your Pocket 


People in southwestern Kansas and northern Oklahoma are today experiencing one 
of the greatest waves of prosperity that has ever swept over either state. 


149,000,000 bushels of wheat was harvested in Kansas this year. 60% of this tre- 
mendous crop was produced within the limits of the Wichita Trading Territory. 
Wichita lies in the heart of the wheat-producing belt and is the largest clearing- 
house for wheat in Kansas. Cash grain receipts in Wichita this year will exceed 
$150,000, 000. % 

Coupled with this tremendous wheat crop are the ever-growing oil developments. 
During 1925 there was produced within the certain radius of the Wichita Trading 
Territory, $75,000,000 worth of crude oil of high quality. The 1926 output bids fair 
to exceed that amount by at least $10,000,000. 

The Wichita Trading Territory, today offers a veritable gold mine to the manufac- 
turer of nationally advertised merchandise, People in the territory have made 
money. They have paid off all the old debts and are preparing to indulge in an 
orgy of buying. The necessities and luxuries, which they have been forced to de- 
prive themselyes of during the last few years, are now within their reach. 

Now is the psychological time to strike this responsive market. 

An exhaustive survey, made in one hundred important markets thruout the United 
States, by The Wichita Beacon, proves conclusively that evening papers bring the 
greatest results for advertisers. 

The Wichita Beacon, Wichita’s Only Evening Newspaper, with its tradition of 
seryice beth to its renders and advertisers, is the logical medium to earry your 
advertising message to the people in the Wichita Trading Territory. 


Local Display Advertising Is the True Barometer of the 
Productivity of Newspaper Advertising 


A thoro coverage of the Wichita Trading Territory is available to manufacturers 
thru The Wichita Beacon. 


The lineage figures, contained in the following tables, are conclusive evidence that 
Wichita merchants are showing increasing confidence in Wichita’s Only Evening 
Newspaper from year to year. Manufacturers will do well to follow the example 


of men who are in a position to know the facts in regard to the Wichita newspaper 
situation. 


1924 1925 1926 

During 1924 The Beacon During 1925 The Beacon 

published in Loeal Dis- published in Local Dis- 

play Advertising a _ total play Advertising a total 

of of 
4,764,417 Lines 


During the first nine 
months of 1926 The 
Beacon published in Lo- 
cal Display Advertising a 
total of 


5,480,358 Lines 3,944,845 Lines 


1926 figures are for first 9 months only 


THE WICHITA BEACON 


Evening Hours Are Reading Hours 


Editor & Publisher for November 20, 1926 


Markets of KANSAS and KENTUCKY 


KANSAS (Cont'd) 


Winfield (cont’d) 


Manufacturing Establishments, 18. Leading 
firms: The Armour Creameries, Gott Mfg. Co., 
Seymour Packing Co., Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Consolidated Mills, Sonner Gas Burner Co., 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $10,000,000. 


Residential Features: Small residential homes 
and cottages, modest but beautiful. Over sixty 
per cent of street mileage paved. Fine parks 
and beautiful shade trees, 300 houses built last 
year, over 200 now in course of construction. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends east and 
west on 9th Ave. from 1 to 5 blocks; north 
and south on Main St., each way, 6 blocks. 
Also numerous suburban and residential sections. 
Grocers, etc. 


Trading Area: A radius of 12 to 20 miles, 
north, west and -east, and 5 to 10 south. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 10; 
bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 6; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 6; delicatessen, 3; druggists, 8; dry 
goods, 4; department stores, 3; electrical sup- 
plies, 2; florists, 3; furniture, 5; garages (pub- 
lic), 6; grocers, 30; hardware, 5; jewelry, 4; 
meat markets, 6 men’s furnishings, 6; men’s 
clothing, 7; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 6; 
opticians, 4; photographers, 4; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 10; 
shoes, 4; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 2; 
Women’s apparel, 5. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 56 
degrees: average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 85; most pleasant months, May to Oct. 
Doctors (medical, 10); (dentists, 8); osteopaths, 
3); number of wired houses, 1,800; gas, natural; 
electric current, alternating; water, fairly soft. 


Standard Surveys 
of 


KENTUCKY 


ASHLAND, KY. 


(Boyd County) 


1920 Population, 14,729 (1926 est., 26,384). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 100,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Russell, (pop. 5,000); Cattallaly, (2,800); Louisa, 
(3,000). ! 

Native Whites, 97%; Negroes, 2.8%; Foreign 
Born, .2%; Industrial Workers, 30%; English 
Reading, 90%; Families, 5,021. 

Schools: Public Grade, 3,580; High, 576; 
Junior High, 490; Parochial, 300; Number of 
Pupils, 4,946. : 

Churches: Baptist, 4; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 2; Methodist, 7; Pres- 
byterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 5. 

Banks: National, 3; Capital, Surplus, and 
Undivided Profits (all banks), $3.000,000; Total 
Deposits (all banks), $6,000,000: Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $7,500,000; Total Savings 
Banks Deposits, $1,203,500. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 6; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 4; Total number of seats, 
3,500. 

Location: On the Ohio River at the mouth of 
the Big Sandy River. On main line of C, & 
O. Railway, and terminal of the Big Sandy, and 
Lexington divisions of this line. N. & W. Ry. 
main line, and B.“& O. R. R. junction with C. 
& O. Ry., three miles from this city at Ken- 
ova, W. Va. River packet transportation very 
heavy. 

Principal Industries: Iron and steel and their 
products, coal by-products, leather, fire-brick 
and common brick lumber. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 14. Leading 
firms: American Rolling Mill Co., Ashland By- 
Products Coke Co., Ashland Leather Co., Ash- 
land Fire Brick Co., Ashland Steel Co., Norton 
Iron Wks., Van Sant-Kitchen Lumber Co. 


Residential Features: Wide, well-paved and 
shady streets contain mostly one-family houses 
of three classes. About 380% workingmen’s 
homes, averaging $2,500 to $38,500. Second 
class, about 35% average $5,000 to $6,000, and 
remaining 25% are beautiful homes in newly 
made sub-divisions, costing from $8,000 to $20.- 
000. 

Retail Shopping Section: Winchester Ave. for 
18 blocks east and west contains most of the 
retail section. Greenup Ave. parallel and to the 
north has 4 squares of retail section and con- 
tains practically all of the wholesale houses. 


Trading Area: North to Greenup, 13 miles; 
east to Coal Grove, Ohio, 2 miles; west to 
Moreliead, 50 miles; and south to Prestonsburg, 
50 miles. This is the A. &. C. suburban radius, 


and is practically the trading area, except that 


much trade is drawn from the Big Sandy 
Valley to the south, including Pikeyille, and 


Jenkins. This is true because of the funnel- 
Shaped valleys, the only outlet is through Ash- 
land, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 2; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 2; dry goods, 1; Miscellane- 
ous lines; drugs, 1; boots and shoes, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; commercial auto. agencies, 10; automo- 
bile accessories, 20; .automobile tire agencies, 
21; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 32; confectioners \including hotel stands) 
42; delicatessen, 8; dressmakers, 5; druggists, 
13; dry goods, 12; department stores, 4: electri- 
cal supplies, 13; florists, 3; fruits, 7; furniture, 
7; garages (public), 12; grocers, 95 (chain, 4); 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 5; meat markets, 10; 
men’s furnishings, 20; men’s clothing, 20; mer- 
chant tailors, 4; milliners, 5; opticians, 4; 
photographers, 38; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 6; radio supplies, 6; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 18; shoes, 8: sport- 
ing goods, 4; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 12. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 37); 
(dentists, 9); (osteopaths, 2); street car service; 
gas, natural; number of meters, 3,900; electric 
current, direct; number of wired houses, 3,500; 
number of automobile registrations, 3,900; water, 
soft. 


See announcement columns 3 and 4 


BOWLING GREEN, KY. 


(Warren County) 


1920 Population, 9,638 (1925, P. O. Census, 
13,856). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 18,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Auburn, (pop. 900); Smith’s Grove, (1,850); 
Morgantown, (1,500); Scottsville, (2,500). 


Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 23%; Foreign 
pou 2%; Industrial Workers, 1,200; Families, 
150. 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 2: Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 3,500. 
Colleges, 3; Ogden College, Bowling Green Busi- 
ness University, and Western Kentucky State 
Teachers’ College; students, 3,200 


Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 3; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Christian, 2; Seventh Day 
Adventist, 1, 


Banks: National, 2; Total Resources, $5,000,- 
000. Total Deposits, $3,500,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 2; | Total 
number of seats, 5,750. 


Location: On the L. & N. RR. To nearest 
large city, by railroad, 3 hours; by auto, 5 
hours. 


Principal Industries: Agriculture, straw- 
berries, oil, asphalt, limestone, handle factory, 
cigar factory, rehandling tobacco houses and 
stemmeries, packing house, flour mills, oil fields 
of county yield more than $1,000,000 annually. 


Residential Features: 


Mostly one family 
houses, majority owned. ® 


Retail Shopping Section: Approximately 8 
blocks, with usual neighborhood stores, 


Trading Area: 25 to 40 miles in each direc- 
tion, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; dry goods 
and novelties, 1; meats, 1; fruits, 1; hard- 
ware, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 22; automobile tire agencies, 12; 
bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 15; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 4: delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 2; 
druggists, 9 (chain, 1); dry goods, 7; depart- 
ment stores, 6; electrical supplies, 2: florists, 
5; fruits, 2; furniture, 6; garages (public), 10; 
groceries, 140 (chain, 2); hardware, 6: jewelry, 
5; meat markets, (exclusive), 1; (in combina- 
tion with grocery stores), 90; men’s furnishings, 
6; men’s clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 3; mil- 
liners, 4; opticians, 4; photographers, 4; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 3; 
radio supplies, 7; restaurants (including hotels), 
11; shoes, 2; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 4; 
women’s apparel, 5. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 70 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 75; most Pleasant months, 
Spring and Fall seasons. Doctors (medical, 18); 
(dentists, 10); (osteopaths, 3); number of wired 
houses, 2,250; gas, artificial: number of meters, 
2,125; electric current, alternating and direet; 
water, soft, 


COVINGTON, KY. 


(Kenton County) 


1920 Population, 57,121. (1926 est. 65,000.) 

City and Suburban Estimate, 78,000. 

Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 5%; Industrial 
Baek 20%; English Reading, 98%; Families, 
18, : 


Schools: Public Grade, 14; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 16. 


Churches: Baptist, 9; Episcopal, 3; Hebrew, 
1; Methodist, 12; Presbyterian, 4; Roman Cath- 
olic, 12; Miscellaneous, Reformed, 1; Disciples 


of Christ, 4; Lutheran, 1; Protestant, 3; Prot- 


estant Missions, 3. 
Continued on page 98 


ishiand Daily 
Independent 


Ashland, Kentucky 


The Only Newspaper Published Every 
Day in the Year in Eastern Kentucky 


Affording complete 
coverage of a vast 
mining and industrial 
territory 


and 


serving a city of 30,000 
with a newspaper that 
goes into the homesofan 
intelligent population. 


Ashland, Ky., is the 
gateway to the coal 
fields of N. E. Ky. and 
is the center of great 
iron, leather, coke and 
fire brick industries. 


Advettisers cannot overlook the 
Independent as the medium for 
reaching this great field 
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KENTUCKY (Cont’d) 


Covington (cont’d) 
Total Re- 


Banks: National, 3; State, 8; 
sources, $22,000,000 

Theatres: Moying Pictures, 9; Vaudeville, 4; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, Halls, etc.), 15. 
Total number of seats, 18,000. 

Location: On main line of Louisville & Nash- 
ville, Chesapeake & Ohio, and Cincinnati 
Southern Rys. To nearest largest city (Cin- 
cinnati) by railroad, trolley, or auto, & 
minutes. 

Principal Industries: Iron, cigars, soap ma- 
chinery, boilers, bronze, safes, locks, cordage. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 8. Leading 


firms: Stewart Iron Works, U. S. Motor Truck 
©o., Keleket X-ray Mfg. Co., Stanwood Corp., 
(boilers), Lovell-Buffington Tobacco Co., Mich- 
aels Art Bronze Co. ‘Total value of yearly out- 
put of factories estimated at $35,000,000. 


Residential Features: Said to be the second 
most densely populated city in the United 
States. New residential districts being opened 
just outside city limits on west and south. 
Beautiful hilltop sites. Will eventually come 
into city on account of water and gas service. 

Retail Shopping Section; Scott St. from 3rd 
to 7th; Madison Ave. from 4th to 11th; Pike 
St. from Madison to Main; 5th St. from Scott 
to Madison; 7th St. from Scott to Madison. 

Trading Area: 40 miles south, 8 miles east, 
and 30 miles west. 

Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 3. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 20; commercial auto. agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 8; automobile tire agencies, 12 


Groceries, 5; meats, 3; 


bakers, 22; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 52 plus 50 stands in groceries, confec- 
tioneries, etc.; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 115; delicatessen, 4; dressmakers, 52; 


druggists, 38 (chain, 2); dry goods, 35; depart- 
ment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 7; florists, 
11; fruits, 7; furniture, 16; furriers, 1; garages 
(public), 32; grocers, 240 (chain, 32); hardware, 


15; jewelry, 7; meat markets, 65 (chain, 20); 
men’s furnishings, 16; men’s clothing, 9; mer- 
ehant tailors, 25; milliners, 15; opticinas, 6; 
photographers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous 


supplies, 20; 
24; shoes, 19; 
women’s ap- 


musical instruments), 4; radio 
restaurants (including hotels), 
sporting goods, 3; stationers, 5; 
parel, 19. 

‘Miscellaneous 
62 degrees; average number 
twelve months, 34; most pleasant months, 
April to October, inclusive. Doctors (medical, 
63); (dentists, 30); (osteopaths, 3); number of 


Data: Average temperature, 


of rainy days per 


wired houses, 12,000; street car service; gas, 
natural; electric current, alternating; -water, 
soft. 
DANVILLE, KY. 
(Boyle County) 

1920 Population, 5,099. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 7,500. 

Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 24%; Foreign 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 10%; English 
Reading, 100%; Families, 1,500. 

‘Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Number of Pupils, 1,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian, 1; Episcopal, 
1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Cath- 
olic, 1. : 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$3,000,000. 

, Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Total number 
of seats, 1,800. 


Location: Danville is 36 miles SSW, of Lex- 
ington, in Boyle Co., on the Southern Ry., and 
thes :O:iN. 0; é& PP. Ry; 

Principal Industries: Agriculture, live stock, 
tobacco, wheat, 2,000 railroad shopmen, and 
other railroad employees. Educational center, 
with Centre College, Kentucky College for Wo- 
men, and Kentucky School for the Deaf. Large 
ice and coal co., and one of the largest laundry 
and dry cleaning companies in the South. ° 

Manufacturing Establishments: Flour mills, 
soap factory, two lumber companies, gas mask 
factory, printing. 

Residential Features: Modern residences with 
beautiful lawns costing from $3,000 to $75,000. 
Number of apartment houses and small section 
with tenements for railroad, and other workmen. 
Private homes predominate. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main street, 6 
blocks, principal section, although there are 
many business houses on other streets, and near 
railroad station, 

Trading Area: miles in all directions as 
Danyille is the largest city within this radius. 
Three new roads are being built into Danville, 
which will open up trading area more than 100 
miles southeast and 50 miles south. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; dry goods, 1; 
Miscellaneous lines, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products:.. Passenger, automobile agen- 


25 


ejes, 9; commereial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
pile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 6; 
bakers, 1; cigar stores, and stands (including 


hotels), 3; confectioners (including hotel stands), 


6; dressmakers, 6; druggists, 4; dry goods, 4; 
department stores, 3; electrical supplies, 2; 
florists, 2; fruits, Ai furniture, 2; furriers, 1; 


garages (public), 5; grocers, 10; hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 2; meat markets, 6; men’s furnishings, 
3;. men’s clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 1; mil- 
liners, 3; opticians, 2; photographers, 2; radio 
supplies, 2; restaurants, (including hotels), 5; 
shoes, 1; sporting goods, 4; women’s apparel, 4. 
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FRANKFORT, KY. 


(Franklin County) 


1920 Population, 9,805. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 12,000. 

Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 10%; 
Born, 10%; Industrial Workers, 25%; 
Reading, 95%; Families, 3,900. 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Roman Catholic, 1. 


Foreign 
English 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Total Re- 
sources, $7,740,662.73. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 3; Total 


number of seats, 1,800. 


Location: On north side of the Kentucky 
River, served by the 0. & 0, L. & N., F. & 
C., and L. & A. Rys. Bus and interurban lines 
to all central Kentucky, also to Louisville, 65 
miles west of Frankfort. Steamboats to coal 
fields in eastern Kentucky, and west to Louis- 
ville, connecting with Ohio River. To nearest 
large city by railroad, trolley, or auto. 1 hour. 


Principal Industries: Shoes, chairs, gloves, 
rope and twine, printing. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 10. Leading 
firms: Hoge-Montgomery Shoe Co., Frankfort 
Chair Co., Fiber Oraft Oo., Kentucky River 
Mills, Frankfort Lumber Co., Banning Lumber 
Co., Lyon’s Lumber Co., Kenney Furniture Oo. 
Total value of yearly output of factories es- 
timated at $3,500,000. 


Residential Features: Cottages, bungalows 
and apartment houses growing, although there 
are more private homes. Many noted historic 
houses are in Frankfort. 


Retail Shopping’ Section: 3 blocks Main 
Street, 3 blocks St. Clair Street, 3 blocks Broad- 
way, 2 blocks Ann Street, with usual neighbor- 
hood groceries. 

Trading Area: 
east and south. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 1; 
fruits, 1; miscellaneous lines—shoes, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 7; 


20 miles west, 15 miles north, 


bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 18 (chain, 2); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 10; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 
50; druggists, 7; dry goods, 14; department 
stores, 3; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2; 
fruits, 4; furniture, 3; furriers, 2; garages 
(public), 6; grocers, 50 (chain, 4); hardware, 


5; jewelry, 1; 
nishings, 6; 


meat markets, 8; men’s fur- 
merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 5; 


opticians, 2; photographers, 1; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio 
supplies, 6; restaurants (including hotels), 8; 


shoes, 6; sporting goods, 5; stationers, 3. 


Data: Average temperature, 
average number of rainy days per 


Miscellaneous 
65. degrees; 


twelve months, 96; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct Doctors (medical, 12); 
(dentists, 6); (osteopaths, 2); number of wired 
houses, 1,200; street car service; gas, natural; 
ie sitet current, alternating and direct; water, 
soft. 


FULTON & SO. FULTON, 
KY. 


(Fulton County) 


1920 Population, 5,015 (Fulton, 
Fulton, 1,600). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 6,500. 
Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 20%. 
Schools: 5; Number of ‘Pupils, 1,190. 
Churches: 8. 

Banks: $1,870,000. 


Theatres: 2; Total number of seats, 700, 


Location: To nearest largest city by railroad, 
1% hours; by auto 2% hours. 


3,415; South 


3; Total Resources, 


One-family houses. 
Four blocks in center 


Residential Features: 


Retail Shopping Section: 
of town. 
Trading Area: Fourteen miles. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 8; automobile tire agencies, 8; 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 7; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 11; dressmakers, 25; druggists, 6; dry 
goods, 6; department stores, 1; electrical sup- 
plies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 3; furniture, 4; 
garages (public), 8; grocers, 30; hardware, 6; 
jewelry, 2; meat markets, 4; men’s furnishings, 
5; men’s clothing, 5; milliners, 6; opticians, 2; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 


musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 1; 
restaurants (including hotels), 7; shoes, 8; 
sporting goods, 1; stationers, 1; women’s ap- 
parel, 3. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 


65. degrees; 
twelve months, 


ayerage number of rainy days per 
101; most pleasant months, 
May, June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 
9); (dentists, 3); (osteopaths, 2); number of 
wired houses, 1,100; electric ‘current, alternat- 
ing; water, soft. 


HENDERSON, KY. 


(Henderson County) 


1920 Population, 12,169 (1925 est., 16,000). 


Native Whites, 78.4%; Negroes, 20.3%; For- 
eign Born, 1.3%; Industrial Workers, 
Families, 6,788. 


20%} 


, 1926 


Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 2; Junior 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 3,476. 


‘Churches: Baptist, 11; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 2; Pres- 
byterian, 5; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 6. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 4; Total Resources, 
$6,610,993.27. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Total number of seats, 2,200. 


Location: On the Ohio River, served by the 
L. & N. R. R. south and west, and by the L. 
H. & St. L., east and west. 


Principal Industries: Coal mining, and _ to- 
bacco rehandling the most important industries. 
Others being carriage manufacturing, furniture, 
cotton, milling, nicotine plant, grain and flour, 
pickling plant, brick and tile works, box and 
baskets, cigar factory, toys, juvenile furniture, 
coaster wagons, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 41. Leading 
firms: Geo. Delker Co., Consolidated Textile 
Corp., H. J. Heinz Co., Kleymeyer-Klutey Brick 
and Tile Works, Anderson Box and Basket 
Co., Henderson Hley. Co., American Nicotine ©o., 
Henderson Excelsior Pad and Packing Co., Ine, 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family homes. 
Retail Shopping Section: 2 blocks on Main 
t., 2 on Second, 2 on First, and 1 on Elm §8t. 


Trading Area: Hast 17 miles, south 59, south- 
west 45, north 6, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 1; 
fruits, 1; miscellaneous lines, Chero-Oola plant. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; automobile accessories, 8; bakers, 4; 
cigar stores and stands (including hotels), 4; 
confectioners (including hotel stands), 1; dress- 
makers, 20; druggists, 11; dry goods, 6; de- 
partment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 
1; fruits, 1; furniture, 14; garages (public), 10; 
grocers, 73; hardware, 6; jewelry, 4; meat 
markets, 21; men’s furnishings, 5; men’s cloth- 


ing, _ 83 merchant tailors, 1; milliners, 10; 
opticians, 2; photographers, 1; pianos (and mis- 
fellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 


plies, 1; restaurants (including hotels), 
shoes, 11; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; wo- 
men’s apparel, 12. 


HOPKINSVILLE, KY. 


(Christian County) 


1920 Population, 9,696. (1926 est. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. 
Native Whites, 67%; Negroes, 33%. 

Schools: 7; Number of Pupils, 1,850. 
Churches: 8. 


Banks: National, 4; Total 
500,000; Capital, Surplus 
Profits (all banks), $4,135,000. 


Theatres: 3; Total number of seats, 1,500. 


“14,538). 


Resources, $4,- 
and Undivided 


Location: To nearest large city (Nashyillé, 
Tenn.), by railroad, 24% hours; by auto, 4 hours. 
Residential Features: One-family houses. 
Retail Shopping Section: About 10 blocks in 

center of city. a 

Trading Area: Radius 25 miles. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 12; automobile tire agencies, 
12; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 6; confectioners (including hotel 


stands, 11; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 22; 
druggists, 8; dry goods, 8; department stores, 
83; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 5; 


furniture, 5; garages (public), 10; grocers, 75 
(chain, 3); hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat mar- 
kets, 18; men’s’ furnishings, 7; men’s clothing, 
7; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 4; opticians, 
4; photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 


musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 2; 
restaurants (including hotels), 6; shoes, 8; 
sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; women’s ap- 
parel, 5. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
65; degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelye months, 101; most pleasant months, 
April, May, Sept., Oet. Doctors (medical, 16), 
(dentists, 5), (osteopaths, 2); number 
wired houses, 1,500; gas, artificial; electri¢ 
eurrent, alternating; water, hard. 


LEXINGTON, KY. 
(Fayette County) 


1920 Population, 41,534 (1925, est. 48,641). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 292,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are; 
Winchester (pop. 8,333); Paris (6,310); George- 
town (3,908); Richmond (5,622). 

Native Whites, 68%; Negroes, 27%; Foreign 
Born, 5%; Families, 12,507. 


Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 2; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 8; Colored, 5; Number of 
Pupils, 7,066. Also University of Kentucky, 


Transylvania University, College of the Bible, 
Hamilton College, Sayre College, Lexington Col- 
lege of Music, Catherine Academy, and 3 busi- 
ness colleges. 


Churches: Baptist, 17; Christian Science, 2; 
Congregational, 1; Bpiscopal, 3; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 10; Presbyterian, if Roman Catholic, 
3; Miscellaneous, 27. 


Banks: National, 4; State, 6; Total Resources 
(all banks), $30,000,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete. 5 
1; Total number of seats, 8,652. . 


Location: In central Kentucky, 87 miles south 
of Cincinnati, and 84 miles east of Louisville. 
On Southern Ry., L. & N. B.R., and C. & O.. 
Ry. The center of electric lines serving 5 of 
the principal towns. of central. Kentucky and 
with well organized bus service, from all other 


THE LEXINGTON HERALD 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Member A. B. C. 


‘THE LEXINGTON HERALD. 
For Kentucky First 


The only morning newspaper in Central Kentucky 
and the only newspaper which enters thousands of 
prosperous Blue Grass homes. 


20% increase in city circulation 
21% increase in national advertising 
10'4% increase in local advertising 


For first nine months of 1926 


Now gives the national advertiser the most com- 
plete coverage of every worthwhile home in the Blue 
Grass section of Kentucky possible to obtain. 


National advertising representatives 


CONE, ROTHENBURG & NOEE 


ae AO 3 


| KENTUCKY (Cont'd) 


towns in trading territory. To nearest large 
city, by railroad, 3 hours; by auto, 3% hours. 


Principal Industries: Oil refining, flour mill- 
ing, tobacco redrying and conditioning, candy, 
cigar manufacturing, brick. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 93. Leading 
‘firms: Great Southern Refining Co., Lexington 
Rolling Mills, Kentucky Tobacco Redrying Co., 
American, Liggett and Myers and R. J. Rey- 
molds Co., leaf departments; Lexington Candy 
Mfg. Co. Lexington Brick Mfg. Co., John C. 
Guy Cigar Co., Lexington Brewing Co. 


Special Information: Center of the Blue Grass 
region, and the horse-breeding industry. One of 
the world’s largest tobacco markets. Head- 
quarters of Burley Tobacco Growers Co- 
Operative Marketing Assn. (100,000 members). 
Approximate yearly sales $75,000,000, Pirncipal 
outlet, and location of offices for rich eastern 
Kentucky coal, oil, and timber interests. Lex- 
ington has city and suburban bus service carry- 
ing, approximately 2,500 passengers daily; has 4 
public parks, 10 hospitals and sanatoriums, and 
up-to-date fire service. 


Residential Features: City of private homes, 
Five prominent sub-divisions built up in last 
10 years, 5 more now building. Restrictions 
$3,000 to $10,000 homes. High percentage of 
homes owned by occupants. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main Street, 8 
‘blocks; Short Street, parallel to Main, 5 blocks. 
All cross streets connecting these, and extend- 
ing one block the other side of Main Street 
toward wholesale district, Also several small 
outlying sections, 


Trading Area: North and west, 30 miles; 60 
miles east; 50 miles south, and 100 miles south- 
east on two branches of the L. & N, R.R. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 7; meats, 4; 
fruits, 4; hardware, 1; dry goods, 2; miscel- 
laneous lines, 20. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 30; commercial automobile agencies, 9; 
automobile accessories, 10; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 11; bakers, 10; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 75 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 31; delicatessen, 7; dress- 
makers, 87; druggists, 34 (chain, 6); dry goods, 
9; department stores, 6; electrical supplies, 9; 
florists, 6; fruits, 8; furniture, 12; furriers, 1; 
garages (public), 57; grocers, 145 (chain, 46); 
hardware, 12; jewelry, 12; meat markets, 106 
(exclusive, 25; combined with grocery stores 
selling meat, 81); men’s furnishings, 5; men’s 
clothing, 8; merchant tailors, 6; milliners, 14; 
“opticians, 10; photographers, 9; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 6; radio 
supplies, 7; restaurants (including hotels), 62; 


Bae “Sede baby Siac Pa ee, Ma Ney 
eater & Publisher if ON Es cB ot 20, 


shoes, 8; sporting goods, 5; stationers, 5; wo- 
men’s apparel, 12. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 55 
degres; average number of rainy days per twelve 
months, 134; most pleasant months, May, June, 
Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 98); (den- 
tists, 27); (osteopaths, 2); number of wired 
houses, 8,712; street car service; gas, natural; 
electric current, alternating; water, hard; num- 
ber of automobile registrations, 10,786. 

See announcements page 98 and columns 3 and 
4 of this page 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


(Jefferson County) 


1920 Population, 234,891 (1925 special govern- 
ment census, 305,935). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 692,903. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
New Albany (pop. 25,000); Jeffersonville (15,- 
000); Frankfort (40,000); Danville (5,000). 


Native Whites, 78.5%; Negroes, 14%; For- 
eign Born, 6.5%; Industrial Workers, 18%; 
English Reading, 99.9%; Families, 79,000 (in- 
cluding New Albany and Jeffersonville), 1925: 
87,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 74; High, 5; Paro- 
chial, 43; Number of Pupils, 64,000. ‘ 


Churches: Baptist, 80; Christian Science, 2; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 16; Hebrew, 2; 
Methodist, 52; Presbyterian, 26; Roman Catholic, 
388; Miscellaneous, 59; Colored Churches, 5. 

Banks: National, 4; State, 10; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $115,000,000; Total Sav- 
ings Banks Deposits, $23,168,000; Total Bank 


Clearings (all banks), (12 months, 1925), $1,- 
743,589,890. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 29; 


Vaudeville, 3; Burlesque, 1; Miscellaneous (Audi- 
toriums, etc.), 3 


Location: On the Ohio River, served by L. & 
N., I. ©., Penna., Big Four, Southern, C. & 0O., 
B & 0, Cr. & LL, MH. & B., 0.0, :0..& 
St. L., and L. Hend. & St. L. Rys., Interstate 
public service to Indianapolis. To nearest large 
city by railroad, 314 hours. 


Principal Industries: Bath tubs, farming im- 
plements, flour mills, railroad shops, soap fac- 
tory, furniture, hardwood, wagons, men’s cloth- 
ing, auto bodies, ice and refrigerating machines, 
hickory handles, tinfoil, pianos, hardware, meat 
packing, petroleum refining. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 793. 
firms: Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., 
Co., B. F. Avery Co., Mengel Oo., Kentucky 
Wagon. Works, Ballard Flour Mills, Belknap 
Hdwe. Mfg. Co., Inman Furn. Co., Wood Mo- 
saic- Co., Vogt Mfg. Co., Turner, Day and 
Woolworth Co., U. S. Tinfoil Co., Standard Oil 
Co. of Kentucky. Total value of yearly output 
of factories estimated at $338,000,000, 


Continued on page 100 


Leading 
Van Camp 


Thinking of vag 
Louisville— @ 


Then Concentrate on the 


Louisville Market 


f 


in the 


HERALD-POS 


Louisville’ s Only All-Day Newspaper 


A 13-inch Shell Shot Beats 


Birdshot Every Time. 


shot Scatters 


Bird- 


Everywhere. 


HERALD-PosT Circulation 
Concentrates in Louisville 


You Cannot Cover the 
Louisville Market 
Without the Herald-Post 


1926 


FIGHT REASONS 


Why THE LEXINGTON LEADER is 
the key to the Lexington, Kentucky, 
market (Blue Grass Region ) 


More circulation. 


Better quality of 


circulation. 


Better balanced 
distribution. 


Because it has 
paid them, ad- 
vertisers bought 
in 1925 almost 


twice as much 


Any Lexing- 


ton Leader rep- 
resentative has 
at his com- 
mand facts and 
figures to prove’ 


More reader 


confidence. ; 
national adver- 
the correctness 3 A 
tising space in 


The Lexington. 
Leader as was 


of each one of 


Evening newspaper 


the above men- 
advantages. 


tioned advan- 
tages of The 
Lexington 
(Kentucky) 
Leader. 


consumed in 
any other Cen- 
tral Kentucky 
newspaper. 


Costs less per 
thousand circulation 


Intelligent coopera- 
tion to advertisers. 


“I Qn ol — Ww NS 


More advertising 
lineage. 


A. B. C. Member Paid Circulation over 19,000 
Line rate 7 cents flat 


The 
Lexington 


Leader 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York 


Chicago Kansks City Atlanta 


Detroit San Francisco 


99 


100 


KENTUCKY (Cont’d) 


Lewisville (cont’d) 


Residential Features: Wouisville is a city of 


homes, has only 2,770 apartment houses. Byery 
section of city benefited by beautiful parks. 
Retail Shopping Section; Fourth Street from 
Main to Broadway, Market Street from Han- 
cock to Seventh, Jefferson, Walnut, Guthrie, 
and Chestnut from 3rd to 5th. Neighborhood 
sections: Bardstown Road, Shelby Street, Pres- 


ton, 18th, Parkland, and Portland Streets. 


Trading Area: Extends 90 miles in Kentucky, 
and 55 miles in southern Indiana. 


Wholesale 
fruits, 16; 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
‘Vvertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 47; commercial automobile agencies, 16; 
automobile accessories, 89; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 35; bakers, 103; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels and dealers), 462; confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 98; delicatessen, 32; 
dressmakers, 224; druggists, 198 (chain, 30); dry 
goods, 153; department stores, 6; electrical sup- 
plies, 22; florists, 42; fruits, 48; furniture, 525 
furriers, 8; garages (public), 37; groceries, 912 
(chain, 276); hardware, 65; jewelry, 52; meat 
markets, 68; men’s furnishings, 41; men’s cloth- 
ing, 18; merchant tailors, 69; milliners, 52; op- 
ticians, 22; photographers, 32; pianos (and mis- 


Groceries, 19: meats, 8; 
dry goods, 3, 


Houses: 
hardware, 4; 


cellaneous musical instruments), 11; radio sup- 
plies, 30; restaurants (including hotels), 140; 
shoes, 80; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 6; 
women’s apparel, 82, 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 66 


degrees; .average number of rainy days per 
twelve miontlis, 108; most pleasant months, 
March to June, and Sept. to Dec. (both inelu- 
sive). Doctors (medical, 700); (dentists, 140); 
(osteopaths, 15); electric current, alternating; 
number of wired houses, 48,876; street car sery- 
ice; gas, natural; number of meters, 48,500; 
water, soft. 


See announcement page 99 columns 1 and 2 


MADISONVILLE, KY. 


(Hopkins County) 


1920 Population, 5,030 (1926 est., 8,250). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. 

Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 20% In- 
Gustrial Workers, 50%; English Reading, 100%; 
Families, 2,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Number 
of Pupils, 1,240. 
Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 


Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 2; 
Miscellaneous, 1. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 3; Total Resources 
(all banks), $4,900,000; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $500,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 


Total number of seats, 1,250. 
Location; In the heart of the west. Kentucky 
coal field, at junction of thé L. & N., I. C., 


and M. H. & BE. R.Rs. 


Principal Industries: Coal . mining, Madison- 
ville being in the center of the famous west 
Kentucky field. Farming, the city being sur- 
rounded by a fertile farming territory. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 3. Leading 
firms: American Cigar Co. (branch), West Ken- 
tucky Coal Co., Hart Coal Corp., Reinecke Coal 
Mining Co., Hawley McIsaac Coal Co. 

Special Information: In addition to splendid 
railroad facilities, Madisonville has an abund- 
ance of water and electric power and is grow- 
ing rapidly. Chamber of Commerce and Kiwanis 
Club are negotiating with several large manu- 
facturers to locate here. Local mines have been 
bought by West Kentucky Coal Co., capitalized 
at $15,000,000, and large developments are under 
way. 

Residential Features: One-family houses pre- 
dominate, although there are a number of two- 
family houses, and quite a few apartments. 
Houses rented by workingmen are for the most 
part well kept, and a rapidly growing building 


and loan association is conducting a successful 
home ownership campaign. 
Retail Shopping Section: Centers about a 


court square, extending 1 block south on Main 
Street, 1 block north on Main Street, 2 blocks 
east on Center, and 2 blocks west on Center; also 
1 block on Sugg Street, which branches off 
Main. Neighborhood groceries distributed 
throughout the town. 


Trading Area: Extends 25 miles in every 
direction. Served by railroads and bus lines in 
three directions, and by a railroad interurban 
service, City has no adjacent competitor, of 
any size, as a shopping center, and is drawing 
from a constantly widening area, as roads are 

- improved. 

Wholesale Houses:. 

hardware, 1; candy, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; commercial automobile agencies, 7; 
eutomobile accessories, 10; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 19; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 12; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 1; dressmakers, 16; druggists, 5; 
dry goods, 8; department stores, 5; electrical 
supplies, 2; florist, 1; fruits, 8; furniture, 6; 
garages (public), 9; grocers, 68; hardware, 4; 
jewelry, 2; meat markets, 5; merchant tailors, 
1: milliners, 6; opticians, 2; photographers, 2; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
4; radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including 
hotels), 6; shoes, 2; stationers, 1; Women's 
apparel, 2. 


Groceries, 3; fruits, 2; 


Editor & Publisher for November ap 


MAYFIELD, KY. 


(Graves County) 


1920 Population, 6,583. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 10,500. 


Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 9%; Foreign 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 90%;. English 
Reading, 100%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Colored Grade, 1; Colored High, 1. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Chureh of Christ, 2: 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 2. 

Location: On Illinois Central Ry. To nearest 


large city (Paducah) by railroad, 1 hour; by 


auto, 14% hours. 

Principal Industries: Pants 
facturing, tobacco, flour, ice, 
planing mill. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 2. Leading 
firms: Mayfield Woolen Mills, Merit Mfg. Co., 
Mayfield Planing Mills. , 

Special Information; Large loose leaf tobacco 
market. Independents and association marketing 
handle approximately 20,000,000 pounds of to- 
bacco per year. 


and suits manu- 
cannery, brick, 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
houses. Section devoted to colored. 
Retail Shopping Section: Broadway, south, 


5, 6, 7, 8, 9 blocks; north, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 blocks. 
Trading Area: 40 miles, 
Wholesale Housés: Groceries, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial auto, agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 4; 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 30; confectioners (including _ hotel 
stands), 5; dressmakers, 12; druggists, 7; dry 
goods, 14; department stores, 2; electrical sup- 


lies, 3; florists, 3; fruits, 6; furniture, 6; 
garages (public), 8; grocers, 50 (chain, 1) , 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 10; men’s furnish- 


ings, 8; men’s clothing, 8; merchant tailors, 2; 
milliners, 8; opticians, 1; photographers, 3; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical  instru- 
ments), 4; radio supplies, 3; restaurants (includ- 
ing hotels), 14; shoes, 7; sporting goods, 2; 
stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 3. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
68 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 102; most pleasant months, 
April, May, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 12); 
(dentists, 5); (osteopaths, 1); number of wired 
houses, 750; electric current, alternating and 
direct; water, soft. 


MAYSVILLE, KY. 


(Mason County) 


1920 Population, 6,107. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 12,000. 
Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 20%. 
Schools: 7; Number of Pupils, 1,408. 
Churches: 8. ° 


Banks: 3; Total Resources (all banks), 
500,000. 


Theatres: 2: Total number of seats, 1,100. 


Residential Features: One, and two family 
houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: 
center of town. 


Trading Area: About 15 miles. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 8; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 8; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 10; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 4; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 19; 
druggists, 6; dry goods, 4; department stores, 1; 
electrical supplies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 2; furni- 
ture, 3: garages (public), 8; grocers, 40; hard- 
ware, 4; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 5; men’s 
furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 6; merchant 
tailors, 38; milliners, 5; opticians, 5; photo- 
graphers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 2; radio supplies, 3; restaurants 
(including hotels), 5; shoes, 10; sporting goods, 
1; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 4. 


MIDDLESBOROUGH, KY. 


(Bell County) 
1920 Population, 8,045 (1926 est. 12,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 22,000 (4 mile 


$5,- 


Six blocks in the 


radius). Most important cities and towns in 
this area are: Pineville (pop. 4,000); Harlan 
(7,000); Lynch (8,000); Corbin (10,000). 

Native Whites, 82%; Negroes, 17%; Foreign 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 60%; English 
Reading, 98%; Families, 3,000 (approx.); 
Dwellings, 3,000 (approx.). 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 2; Junior 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,600. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 2; Pres- 
byterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellane- 
ous, 4. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Capital, Sur- 


Plus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $253,000; 
Total Deposits (all banks) $2,134,834; Total 
Resources (all banks), $2,489,860. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2. 


Location: On Louisville and Nashville and 
Southern railroads with direct outlets to Cin- 
cinnati and the north and Knoxville (Tenn.) 
and the south. Also outlets to Norton (Va.) and 
the east as well as hard surface highways 
throughout district. Nearest larger city is 2%4 


1926 


hours distant by automobile; 3 hours by rail- 
road. 5 bus companies into 8 adjoining states. 


Principal Industries: Coal mining, foundry 
and machine works, overall and suspender fac- 
tories, saw mills, tannery, limestone quarries, 
iron mines, lumbering, agricultural, resorts, of- 
fices L. & N. railroad division, stock raising, 
rubber goods mfg., medical manufacturing. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 6. Leading 
firms; Big Ben Overall Mfg. Co., Union Tan- 
ning Co., Martin-Page Co., J. R. Hoe and Sons, 
(foundry works—Hoe-Hyatt bearings), Anderson 
Indian Medicine Co., Rash Mfg. Co. 


Special Information: Middlesboro is the trad- 
ing center for the S. E. Kentucky coal fields 
which produce 2,000 cars of bituminous coal per 
day and for.a rich farming territory in S.W. 
Virginia and east Tennessee. Situated on the 
Dixie and Boone Trail highways in the heart of 
the Cumberland mountains, the city and region 
attract approximately 500,000 tourists annually. 


Residential Features: 75% of homes owned 
by people living in them. There are 6 apart- 
ment houses and approximately 3,000 dwellings 
about” 99% of which are single family dwell- 
ings. All houses are modern® All but about 
38% are piped for water and electricity is wired 
inte 1,508 homes. 

Retail Shopping Section: Cumberland Avye., 
12 blocks; Nineteenth Street, 4 blocks; Twentieth 
Street, 2 blocks; Twenty-first Street, 5 blocks; 
Twenty-second Street, 1 block; Chester Ave., 
2 blocks; Winchester Ave., 1 block; Lothbury 
Ave., 2 blocks. 

Trading Area: N.E. 60 miles, N.W. 44 miles, 
8.E. 35 miles, S.W. 50 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; meats, 1; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 3; confectionery, 2; dry 
goods, 3; miscellaneous lines, mill and feed, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial automobile agencies, 4; 
automobile accexsories, 6; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 16; bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 2; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 4; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 6; 
druggists, 6; dry goods, 2; general stores, 8; 
electrical supplies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 1; fur- 
niture, 4; furriers, 1; garages (public), 4; 
grocers, 30 (chain, 2); hardware, 3; jewelry, 
3; meat markets, 6; men’s clothing, 3; merchant 


tailors, 3; milliners, 2; opticians, 1; photoy- 
raphers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 6; radio supplies, 3; restaurants 


(including hotels), 15; shoes, 2; sporting goods, 
3; stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 3. 

Miscellaneous Data: Climate mild: average 
number of rainy days for year, ~100. Most 
pleasant months: May, June, September, October 
and part of November. Doctors (medical, 10); 
(dentists, 5); electric current, alternating; num- 
ber of wired houses, 1,508; water, soft, 


OWENSBORO, KY. 


(Daviess County) 


1920 Population, 
sus, 23,074). 


17,424 (1925 unofficial cen- 


City and Suburban Estimate, 100,000. 


_Native Whites, 17,628; Negroes, 4,614; For- 
eign Born, 832; Industrial Workers, 2,059; Eng- 
lish Reading, 90%; Families, 5,148. 


Schools: Public Grade, 9; 


High, 1; Parochial, 2. 

Churches; Baptist, 7; Christian Science, aL 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 4; Presby- 
terian, 4; Roman Catholic, 3; Miscellaneous, 10; 
Colored, 11. 


High, 1; Junior 


Banks: National, 2; State, 3; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $1,- 
603,894; Total Deposits (all banks), $9,679,- 


394; Total Resources (all banks), $12,014,484; 
Total Bank Clearmgs (all banks), (12 months, 
1925), $21,526,590. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 


Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
7; Total number of seats, 4,950. 


Location: On the Ohio River, 115 miles west 
of Louisville, and 40 miles east of Evansville, 
Ons thee Glau. ao iN... and. TL. ee gn Sto. Le 
R.Rs. To nearest large city by railroad, 14% 
hours; by auto, 2 hours. 


Principal Industries: Auto bodies, buggies 
and delivery wagons, wheels for light vehicles, 
stock feed, foreign harness, ete. Farm and 
log wagons, gray castings, flour and cereal 
mills, chairs, electric lamps, cigars and tobacco. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 51. Leading 
firms: Anglo-American Mill Co., Owensboro 
Wagon Co., Owensboro Ditcher and Grader Co., 
Owensboro Wheel Co., Owensboro Sewer Pipe 
Co., American Cigar Co., Kentucky Electric Lamp 
Co., Farhes Mfg. Co., Murphy Chair Co. 


Residential Features: Mostly | one-family 
houses. No segregation of workingmen’s homes. 
Negroes segregated in two _ districts. Many 
beautiful homes in suburbs. 


Retail Shopping Section: On Second Street, 7 
blocks; Frederica, 4; Third, 3; St. Ann, 2. 


Trading Area: Extends 50 miles south, 25 
east, and 25 west. ' 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 6; meats, 1; 
fruits, 4; hardware, 1; dry goods, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 17; commercial automobile agencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 10; bakers, 4; cigar stores 
and stands (including hotels), 50 (6 exclusive) ; 
confectioners (including hotel stands), 12; deli- 
catessen, 8; dressmakers, 17; druggists, 17; dry 
goods, 10; department stores, 3; electrical sup- 
‘plies, 2; florists, 3; fruits, 6; furniture, 13; 
garages (public), 12; grocers, 125 (chain, 2); 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 8; meat markets, 15; 
men’s furnishings, 7; men’s clothing, 4; mer- 
chant tailors, 6; milliners, 4; opticians, 5; photo- 
graphers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 4; radio supplies, 6; restaurants 


As Mint 


; 


(including hotels), 34; snoes, 12; sporting 
goods, 2; stationers, 3; women's appare:s, 7. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 55 


degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 137; most pleasant months, 
April, May, October. Doctors (medical, 34); 


(dentists, 18); (osteopaths, 2); electric current, 
alternating and direct; number of wired houses, 
4,780; street car service; gas, artificial; number 
of meters, 1,350; water, soft, 


PADUCAH, KY. 


(McCracken County) 


1920 Population, 
Most important cities and towns in 
are: Mayfield (pop. 6,790); 
(5,947); Benton (1,532); 


Native Whites, 76.2%; 


24,735 (1926 est., 35,000). 
this area 
Metropolis, Ill. 


Murray (2,897). 
Negroes, 22.6% For- 


eign Born, 1.2%: Industrial Workers, 6,978; 
English Reading, 94%; Families, 6,430. 

Schools: . Public Grade, 12; High, 2; Junior 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 4,798. 

Banks: National, 3; State, 2; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $1,- 
269,212; Total Deposits (all banks), $12,- 


281,970; Total Resources (all banks), $13,281,-) 
178; Total Bank Clearings (all, banks), (12: 
months, 1925), $104,144,760. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 8; Vaudeville, 2;. 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 2. 


Location: On 


Ohio and Tennessee Rivers. 
Served by the I. 


G.,, ©. By & Qi) and! | Nas 
& St. L. R.Rs. Steamer service to the Olio, 
Tennessee, and Cumberland Rivers. Bus sery- 
ice to many points. To nearest large city by 
railroad, 7 hours; by auto, 8 hours, 


Principal Industries: I. ©. shops, shoes, 
tobacco and cigars, tile, harness, men’s Clothing, 
cooperage, boxes and crates, hosiery, hardwood, 
rope and cordage, shipyards, textile machinery, 
foundries, lumber, : 


Manufacturing Establishments: 78: Leading: 
firms: International Shoe Co., American Cigar: 
Co., Southern Textile and Machine Co., Ferger:- 
sou Harness Co. Total value of yearly out-- 
put of factories estimated at $17,450,000. 


Special Information: Largest retail, whole- 
sale, and manufacturing city in Kentucky west. 
of Louisville, Good distributing point because: 
of waterways and railroads. City is now en-- 
gaged on sewer program costing $2,000,000., 
Water Co. spending $400,000) extending mains. 
Ky. Utilities Co. spent a million dollars in 
connecting city with super-power lines. City” 
spent $550,000 paving 100) blocks streets; $50,- 
000 on 10 miles of sidewalks, County now 
spending $1,250,000 paving main roads. Govyern- 
ment at work on last. dams in Ohio river in local 
harbor which when completed in 1929 will give 
9 foot from Pittsburg to. Paducah year around. 
Work on two dams near Paducah totals $8,- 
000,000. $8,000,000: being spent in counties ad- 
joining McCracken for roads in: next two years.. 
Illinois Central Shops: Old plant torn down: 
in 1925. New one costing $8;000,000, 40%, com- 
pleted July 15, 1926. Minimum number of em- 
ployes when in complete: operation between 3,000 
and 4,00 men; capacity at peak time, 7,500. 
This road also spending $7,500,000 near city om 
short line to Chicago and north main- branch.. 
New buildings under construction in Paducah 
July 1st, 1926, approximate: $1,000,000 for homes: 
and apartments and $200,000 for schools, 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 


story houses, beautiful residences, and many’ 
apartment houses. Building going on rapidly.. 


¢ Retail Shopping Section: Broadway, Jefferson 
Street and Kentucky Avenue, 7 blocks on each, 


_ Trading Area: 50 miles, including westerm 
Kentucky, southern Illinois and! western Ten- 
nessee. Paducah is the center of this shopping 


district, being connected by water, bus and 
railroads. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; meats, 4; 


fruits, 2; dry goods, 4; hardware, 2; tobacco 
and candy, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; commercial automobile agencies, 11; 
automobile accessories, 9; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 15; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 6; confectioners (including hotet 


stands), 38; druggists, 34; dry goods, 36; de- 
partment stores, 5; electrical supplies, 4; 
florists, 2; fruits, 3; furniture, 19; garages 


(public), 15; grocers, 145 (chain, 6); hardware, 
5; jewelry, 7; meat markets, 17 (chain, 1); 
men’s furnishings, 13; men’s clothing, 8; mil- 
liners, 7; opticians, 4; photographers, 4; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 3; 
Tadio supplies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 
22 (10 exclusive); shoes, 10; sporting goods, 3; 
stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 9. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
60 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 51; most pleasant months, 
March, April, May, June, Oct., Nov. Doctors 
(medical, 29); (dentists, 15); (osteopaths, 1); 
street car service; gas, artificial: number of 


meters, 2,597; electric current, alternating and’ 


direct; number of wired houses, 6,939; water, 
soft; automobile registrations, 6,768. 


RICHMOND, KY. 


(Madison County) 
1920 Population, 5,622. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 7,500. 
Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 25%. 


Schools: 4; Number of Pupils, 1,925. 
Churches: 4. 


Banks: 5; Capital, Surplus and Undivide@ 
Profits (all banks), $1,099,940,94; Total De~ 
posits (all banks), $3,344,693.47; Total Re- 


sources (all banks), $4,902,368.74. 
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“KENTUCKY (Cont'd) 


Theatres: 2, 

Residential Features: 
houses. 

Retail Shopping Section: Seven blocks in cen- 
ter of town. 

Trading Area: Radius about 30 miles. 

Number cf Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial auto agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 6; automobile ‘tire agencies, 6; 


1,000. 
and two-family 


Total number of seats, 
One- 


bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (ineluding 
hotels), 4; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 3: delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 10; 


druggists, 4; dry goods, 5; department stores, 2; 
electrical supplies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 3; 
furniture, 3: garages (public), 12; grocers, 129; 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 39; 
men’s furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 7; mer- 
chant tailors, 1; milliners, 5; opticians, 8; pho- 
tographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 2; radio supplies, 4; restaurants 
(including hotels), 27; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 
2; stationers,’ 4; women’s apparel, 5. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 36), 
(dentists, 9); gas, artificial; number of meters, 
420; electric current, direct; number of wired 
houses, 1,250; number of automobile registra- 
tiens for County, 3,689; water, soft. 


\ WINCHESTER, KY. 


(Clark County) 


1920 Population, 8,333 (1925 est. 9,156). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 11,000. 


Native Whites, 66%; Negroes, 33%; Foreign 
Born, 1%; Families, 2,500. ; 

Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 2; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 1,909, 

Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 2: 
Roman Catholic, 1; First Christian, 3; Miscel- 
laneous, 11, 

Banks: National, 2; State, 
Sources, $6,778,074. Savings 
Total, $1,763,000. ; 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Total number 
of stats, 250. 

Location: In the center of Clark County. 
Served by the C. & O., L._& N- Trunk Line, 
L. & E., and W. & I. Rys. Good bus service 
to surrounding towns. 

Principal Industries: Harvesters, hardwood 
flooring, banquet tables, tobacco hogsheads, bot- 
tling works. 


—3 te 


3; Total Re- 
Bank Deposits 


Manufacturing Establishments: 5. Leading 
firms: Kentucky Flooring €o., McCormick 
Bros. Harvesters, Tomlinson’s banquet tables 


and tobacco hogsheads. Wainscott’s bottling 
works, two wholesale lumber mills. 


Special Information: Intersection of Midland 
and Dixie *‘A’’ Highways, and National Trails, 
Outlet to eastern Kentucky coal and oil fields. 


Residential Features: Private homes, most of 
which have large, well-kept lawns. 


Retail Shopping Section: On Main Street, 5 
blocks; Lexington Avenue, 3 blocks: Broadway, 
3 blocks around Court House Square. Neighbor- 
hood stores. : 


‘Trading Area: All of Clark County. Intermit- 
tent business from eastern Kentucky points. 
Over 100 traveling men make Winchester their 
headquarters. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; hardware, 4. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 

_ bile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 7; 
bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 5; confectioners (ineluding hotel stands), 
11; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 12; druggists, 
7; dry goods, 8; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 
1; fruits, 8; furniture, 6; garages (public), 15; 
grocers, 53; hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat mar- 
kets, 9; men’s furnishings, 6; men's clothing, 
6; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 5; opticians, 

73; photographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 1; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 10; shoes, 6; sport- 
ing goods, 3; stationers, 5; women’s apparel, 6. 


) Re 
. Standard Surveys 
of 
LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
‘ (Rapides Parish) 


_ 1920 Population, 17,510. (1926, est. 25,000.) 
City and Suburban Estimate (including Pine- 
Ville, La., adjoining), 35,550. 

Native Whites, 54%; Negroes, 42%; Foreign 
Born, 4%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 
eading 85%; Families, 5,937, 

- Schools: Public Grade, 5: High, 
- Number of Pupils, 6,200. 
_Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
iscopal, 2; Hebrew, 2; Methodist, 3; Presby- 


3; Parochial, 


terian, 1: Roman Catholic, 2. Baptist College, 
Louisiana College, enrollment, 500. 
Banks: National, 1; State, 5; 
Sources (all banks), $15,288,019.50. 
Theatres; Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
3. Total number of seats, 5,000. q 
Location: On the Red River, in the center of 
the state and served by T. -& P., Mo. Pac,,.(B. 


Total Re- 


RAs Ls ee SN So i CL. aR AT ahs P., and A. 
& W. R.Rs. Bus service for passengers to every 
important town and city in main highways 


Within radius of 125 miles, also to Baton Rouge, 
Monroe, Lake Charles, and Shreveport. Freight 
truck service to towns within radius of 75 miles. 
To nearest large cities, by railroad to Shreve- 
port, 4 hours, to New Orleans, 6 hours; by auto 
to Shreveport, 5 hours, to New Orleans, 9 hours. 


Principal Industries: Saw mills, for pine and 
hardwood, cotton oil mills, foundries and ma- 
chine shops, mineral oil refinery, broom handles, 
taleum powder, brick, building materials, and 
railroad repair shops. Missouri Pacific, and 
Texas Pacific R.Rs. 
minals and shops to cost $1,600,000. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 110. Leading 
firms: Ferd. Brenner Lumber Co., Red River Oil 
Co., Enterprise Lumber Co., New Orleans Boiler 
Works. Ruston Foundry and Machine Shops. 
Annual output, $12,000,000. 


Special Information: Headquarters for oil-well 
drilling machinery, developing oil wells in ecen- 
{ral and northern Louisiana. Six gravel com- 
panies supply gravel from pits within 40 miles 
of this city. Because Alexandria is the hub 
of the good roads system of the state, many 
conventions meet here annually, while 33 whole- 
sale houses, and many foreign firms warehouse 
and distribute their products from here, 


Residential Features: Chiefly a city of private 
homes. There are 3 few apartment houses, both 
of the rebuilt and modern type. Residential de- 
velopment is greatest on west side of the eity, 
Value of homes range from $2,500 to $60,000, 


Retail Shopping Section! On Third Street, 6 
blocks; Second Stréet, 6 biocks: Tee Strect 
(colored aud white section), 14 blocks: Gould 
Avenue, 8 blocks. Business section extends from 
Beauregard Street to Lee, Front to Fifth, and 
Jackson to Tenth, ; 


Trading Area: Retail trade area extends with- 
in a radius of 50 to 75 miles, because of excel- 
lent motor bus service, truck delivery service, 
and excellent highways. A number of smaller 
towns and communities are located in this area, 
which affect only a small part of the general 
trade, such as dry goods, groceries, ete. Head- 
onarters for traveling men, many firms having 
their headquarters in Alexandria, owing to its 
central location. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 8; meats, 4; 
fruits, 3: hardware, 2; auto supplies, 1; dry 
goods, 2; miscellaneous lines, 15. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; commercial automobile agencies, 4; 
automobile accessories, 12: automobile tire agen- 
cies, 18; bakers, 10; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 16; confectionery (including. ho- 
tel stands), 3: delicatessen, 4; druggists, 24; dry 
g00ds, 16; department stores, 6; electrical sup- 
plies, 4; florists, 3; fruits, 4; furniture, 6; fur- 
riers, 1; garages (public), 6; grocers, 40 (chain, 
5); hardware, 4; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 58; 
men’s furnishings, 14: men’s clothing, 12; mer- 
chant tailors, 4; milliners, 4; opticians, 5; 
photographers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 1: radio supplies, 6; restau- 
rants (including hotels), 21; shoes, 11; sporting 
goods, 2; stationers, 4: women’s apparel, 11; 
auto replacement parts, 1. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
66.05 degrees: average rainfall per twelve 
months, 55.52: most pleasant months, March, 
April, May, Oct., Nov., December; doctors 
(medical, 32), (dentists, 23), (osteopaths, 1); 
number of wired houses, 5,750; gas, natural; 
electrie current, alternating; water, soft (ar- 
tesian). 


BATON ROUGE, LA. 


(E. Baton Rouge Parish) 
1920 Population: 21,782. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 45,000. 


Native Whites, 65%: Negroes, 34%; Foreign 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, .15%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 9: High, 4; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 3. Number of Pupils, 5,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 4; (Christian Science, 1: 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1: Methodist, 3; Presby- 
terian, 2; Roman-Catholiec, 4. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2: Total Resources 


(all banks), $18,851,000; Bank Deposits Total, 
$15,512,000. 
Theatres: Moving Pictures, 4; Vaudeville, 1; 


Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 6. 


Location: On east bank of Mississippi River. 
60 miles air line, and 140 miles by road from 
Gulf. At head of deep water navigation. Served 
by ithe! -¥, 9 &)M." “V, “Mo. Pac., So. Pac., 
L. R. & N., Baton Rouge, Hammond & Eastern, 
and Texas & Pacific R.Rs. Water transportation 
by Mississippi. Warrior Service Co. and Brad- 
ford Transportation Co. : 


Principal Industries: Standard Oil Co. of La., 
foundries, box factories, lumber mills, rice mills, 
brick, veneering plant, chemical plant. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 40, 
firms: S. 0. Co. of La., Istrouma Foundry, B. R. 
Sash & Door Works, B. R. Rice Mills, McCarroll 
Lumber Co., Cl. C. Mengel Co., Louisiana Chem- 
ical Co. 


Leading 


are now constructing ter- 


Special Information: Location makes it the 
gateway for the great southwestern territory of 
southern Louisiana, Texas and Oklahoma. It is 
a deep-sea port for water transportation from 
the north and northeast as far as the Pittsburgh 


steel district. Also a wholesale center for 
southern and western Louisiana. 

Residential Features: Mostly family homes 
with fine suburban residential districts, Aver- 


age value $2,500 to $4,000, 
priced residences. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends the entire 
length of 8rd St.; 9 blocks on Main; 2 on Lau- 
rel; 3 on Florida; 3 on Convention; 2 on North- 
€rn Boulevard, with several outside districts. 

Trading Area: Extends in a 50-mile radius. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 2: 
fruits, 2: hardware, 3; Miscellaneous lines: jew- 
elry, ice cream, confectionery, ice. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 


with many higher 


cies, 15; commercial automobile agencies, 12: 
auotmobile accessories, 15; bakers, 8; cigar stores 
and stands (including hotels), 25 (chain, 1); 


confectioners (including hotel Stands), 33; drus- 
gists, 25 (chain, 1); dry goods, 30; department 
stores, 10; electrical Supplies, 8; florists, 1; 
fruits, 25; furniture, 11; garages (public), 35: 
grocers, 91 (chain, 9); hardware, 8; jewelry, 8; 


meat markets, 21: men’s furnishings, 5; men’s 
clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 17; milliners, 3; 


opticians, 6; photographers, 4; pianos (and mis- 


eellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio sup- 
Plies, 10; restaurants (ineluding hotels), 34 
(chain, 1); shoes, 9; sporting: goods,. 10; sta- 


tioners, 3. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 67.2 


degrees. Average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 84, Most pleasant months, 
March, April, May, Oct., Nov., Dee. Doctors 
(medical, 44), (dentists, 25), (osteopaths, 2): 
number of wired houses, 6,500; street car 
service, 
CROWLEY, LA. 

1920 Population, 6,168, 

City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 

Native Whites, 75%: Negroes, 20%; Foreign 
Born, 5%; English Reading, 50%; Families, 


(a large number of French), 


Schools; Public Grade, 2; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 1,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 1: Episcopal, 1; Method- 
ist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Romap Catholic, 2; 
Christian, 1; Miscellaneous, Negro, 3. 

Banks: National, 1: State, 2: Total Re- 
sources, — $2,750,000; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $275,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1: Moving Pictures, 1; 
Total number of. seats, 2,000. 


Locaticn: On So, 
T. & P. R.Ra: 


Principal Industries: 
chinery. 

Residential Features: Residential section is 
made up of bungalows and cottages, with some 
fine houses, Practically all own homes, Very 
few renters. Negro section in one part of the 
city, Value of homes in residential section, 
$5,000 to $20,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: 
Parkerson Ave., the main street of town, 


Trading Area: 15 miles. Exeept from the 
south, Crowley draws trade from 20 to 30 miles. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 4; commercial auto agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 4; automobile tire agencies, 6; 
bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands 


(including 
hotels), 3; confectioners (ineluding hotel stands), 
4; druggists, 3; dry 


goods, 3; department 
stores, 2; electrical supplies, 38; fruits, 5; 
furniture, 2; garages (public), 5; grocers, 8; 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 4: 


Pac., Gulf Coast Line, and 


Rice and products, ma- 


Practically all on 


men’s furnishings, 2; merchant tailors, 2; milli- 
ners, 3; opticians, 1; radio supplies, 1: res- 
taurants (including hotels), 5; shoes. 2: sport- 


ing goods, 1; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 3. 


LAFAYETTE, LA. 


(Lafayette Parish) 


1920 Population, 7,855; (1926 est. 13,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 30,841. 

Native Whites, 64%; Negroes, 35.1%; Foreign 
Born, 0.9%; Industrial Workers, 18%; English 
Reading, 59.3%; Families, 6,044. 


Schools: Public Grade, 17 (White, 13: Col- 
ored, 4); High, White, 6; Junior High, White, 
1; Parochial, 4; Number of Pupils, 6,691. 

Churches: Baptist, 2 (White, 1; Colored, 1); 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Roman Catholic, 3 
(2 White, 1 Colored) ; Presbyterian, 1. 

Banks: 2. Total Resources (all banks), $7,- 
598,168.98. Two Building & Loan Associations 
ind one Morgan Plan Bank. 


Theatres: 3. Total number of seats, 1,600. 


Location: Midway between New Orleans and 
Houston, Texas, on the main line of the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad. 


Principal Industries: Railroad center, 
mines, lumber, oil fields, cotton, rice, sugar, 

Residential Features: Mostly all 
houses, one and two stories. 


Retail Shopping Section: About one-half mile 
along Main Street and one-quarter mile on Ver- 
million Street. 


salt 


one-family 


Tradirg Area: 
miles. 

Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial automobile agencies, 9: 
automobile accessories, 18; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 14; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 29; confectioners (including ho- 


Included in a radius of 20 


Groceries, 2; meats, 1; 


tel stands), 15; dressmakers, 16: druggists, 7: 
dry goods, 12: department stores, 2; electrical 
supplies, 4: florists, 1: fruits, 9; furniture, 6- 
garages (public), 16; grocers, 23; hardware, 6° 


jewelry, 2: meat markets, 8; 
12; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 8; opticians, 
3; photographers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 4; restaurants (ineluéing 
hotels), 13; shoes, 9; sporting goods, 3; station- 
ers, 5. 

Miscellaneous Data: Gas, natural; number of 
meters, 750; electric current, direct; water, soft, 


men’s furnishings, 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


(Calcasieu Parish) 


1920 Population, 13,088. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 17,825 

Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 25%: Indus- 
trial Workers, 50%: English Reading, 95%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Colored, 

Churches: Baptist, 3; 
Congregational, 1: 


e 


2 
Christian Science, 1; 
- Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1: 
Methodist, 2: Presbyterian, 1: Roman Catholie,, 
2;* Convent (boarding schools), 2, 


Banks: National, 2; Total Resources, $20,000, - 
006. Two trust companies, B. and L. Assn. 
Assets over $1,300,000. Chartered corporations 
(1925), capital, $10,000,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2: Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 2, Total num- 
ber oz seats, 1,800. 

Location: On the Calcasieu River, and on 
Lake Charles, in southwest Louisiana, about 30 
miles air line from the Gulf, and has deep wa- 
ter to the sea and municipal-owned railroad 
tracks to city-owned piers, On the main line 
Southern Pacific System, 219 miles west of New 
Orleans. Lake Charles is a convenient outlet om 
the Gulf Coast to the territory of the Central 
West, being only 697 miles from St. Louis, 741 


miles from Kansas City and 935 miles from 
Omaha, and on a one-line rail haul. Served by 
Mo. Pac., K. C. Southern Railroads, and three 


branch lines. 


Principal Industries: Sawmills, 
shipbuilding’ plants, 
plants; heading plant, 
fence factories, 


woodworking, 
building materials, brick 

rice mills, feed plants, 
Inattress factories, sulphur by- 
Products plant, oil fields, fertilizer factory, eellu- 
lose factory. Center of extensive fur trapping 
and fur trading industry. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 


Two brick 
plants, 1 


shipyard, 1 planing mill, 3 machine 


shops, tent and awning factory, 4 ice cream 
plants, 1 cement, pottery and plaster works, 2 
{ce plants, 1 eanning factory, 1 dry dock, 2 


sash and door »lants, 2 tile manufacturing com- 
panies, 1 marble works, 4 saw mills, 2 fence 
factories, 3 cotton gins, 1 creamery, 1 canning. 
and preserving plant, 3 bottling works, 4 sheet. 
meta] works, ’ 


Residential Features: Mostly 1-family homes. 
many with spacious grounds; 73% own their 
homes, 


Retail Shopping Section: 
Ryan Street. 

Trading Area: A 50-mile radius, with several 
bus lines converging to city. 

Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1, 


Fourteen blocks on 


Groceries, 3; meats, 3: 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; commercial autemobile agencies, 8: au- 
tomobile accessories, 41; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 15; bakers, 12: cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 7; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 15; delicatessen, 14; dressmakers, 


7; druggists, 13: dry goods, 22; department 
stores, 4; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 4; 


fruits, 14; 


furniture, 7; furriers, 1; garages 
(public), 5; 


grocers, 130 (chain, 5); .hardware, 
5; jewelry, 6; meat markets, 27; men’s fur- 
nishings, 8; men’s clothing, 31; merchant. tail- 
ors, 10; milliners, 18; opticians, 6; photogranh- 
ers, 6; pianos (and miscellaneous musical in- 
struments), 4; radio supplies, 4; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 32; shoes, 8; sporting goods, 6; 
Stationers, 2; women's. apparel, 21, 
Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 61 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 50; most pleasant months: all but July 
and August. Doctors. (medical, 15); (dentists, 
10); (osteopaths, 2); number of wired houses, 


2,761; gas, artificial; electric current, alternat- 
ing; water, soft. 


MONROE, LA. 


(Ouachita Parish) 
1920 Population, 12,675 (1925 est. 25,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 35,000. 


Native Whites, 70%; Negroes, 20%; Foreign 
Born, 10%; Industrial Workers, 50%; English 
Reading, 90%; Families, 4,500. 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 3: Juntor 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 6,000. 
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LOUISIANA (Cont'd) 


Monroe (cont’d) 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 3; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 3. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 3; Total Resources 
{ali banks), $10,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $7,000,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4. 
Total number of seats, 3,000. 

Location: In central north Louisiana on the 
Ouachita River. Served by Illinois Central Ry. 
system, Mo. Pac. R.R., Monroe & Little Rock 
R.R., Ark., La. & Mo. R.R. Excellent bus serv- 
ice to all parts of the state. To nearest large 
eity by railroad, 8 hours; by auto, 4 hours. 


Principal Industries: Carbon black, pulp and 
paper, electric power, lumber, staves, automobile 
spokes, cotton gin, cotton compresses, cottonseed 
oil and glass. 

Manufacuring Establishments: 85. Leading 
firms: Brown Paper Mill Co., Southern Carbon 
Co., Consolidated Carbon Corporation, Louisiana 
Power Co., Huff Daland Dusting Corporation. 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $30,000,000. 

Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses. A considerable number of three 
and four-family apartments now being built. 
Private homes predominate. One of the finest 
private residential sections of any city in the 
state. 

Retail Shopping Section: Covers that portion 
an the center of the city extending from the 
banks of the Ouachita River, eastward 7 blocks 
along De Siard Street, and for two blocks north 
and south. There is one small outlying retaH 
‘business section in the southern part of the city, 
mear the Missouri Pacific Railway system, with 
tthe usual grocery, confectionery, restaurants and 
small shops. 

Trading Area: Extends for a radius of about 
‘80 or 40 miles in all directions. Considerable 
business is secured from people living at a 
greater distance on account of good bus service. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 3; 
fruits, 1; hardware, 2; dry goods, 3; furniture, 
1; shoes, 1; miscellaneous. lines: drugs, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
-ertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial automobile agencies, 11; 
automobile accessories, 15; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 15; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 14; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 18; delicatessen, 2: dressmakers, 12; 


druggists, 18; dry goods, 31; department stores, 


6; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 3; fruits, 12; 
furniture, 4; furriers, 1; garages (public), 12; 
grocers, 115 (chain, 3): hardware, 8; jewelry, 
5; meat markets, 21 (chain, 1); men’s furnish- 
ings, 12; men’s clothing, 12; merchant tailors, 
8: milliners, 10; opticians, 3; photographers, 3; 
piaros (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
8; radio ‘supplies, 4; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 11; shoes, 19; sporting goods, 4; station- 
ers, 2; women’s apparel, 10. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 64 
degrees; average number of rainy days: per twelve 
morths, 50; most pleasant months, April and 
May, Sept. and Oct. Doctors (medical, 25), 
(dentists, 18), (osteopaths, 3); number of wired 
houses; 3,500; street car service; gas, natural; 


-electrie current, direct; water, soft. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


(Orleans Parish) 
1920 Population, 387,219 (1926 est. 425,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 525,000. 
Native Whites, 67%; Negroes, 26%; Foreign 


“Born, 7%; Industrial Workers, 10%; Families, 
85,188. 

Schools: Public Grade, 107; High, 6; Paro- 
tial, 88. Number of Pupils, 104,000. Colleges 3. 


Churches: Baptist, 114; Christian Science, 2; 
Congregational, 3; Episcopal, 16; Hebrew, 6; 
‘Methodist, 40; Presbyterian, 18; Roman Cath- 
olic, 65; Miscellaneous, 34. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 8 (with 55 branches; 
Total Deposits (all banks), $264,575,232; Total 
Resources (all banks), $330,509,647; Total Sav- 
‘ngs Bank Deposits (1924), $50,267,550; Total 
Bank Clearings (12 months, 1925), $4,289,342,- 
-900. Bank debits to individual accounts (1924), 
-$3,956, 250,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 62; 
Vaudeville, 4; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
10; Total number of seats, 85,000 (estimated). 


Location: Between Lake Pontchartrain (an 
arm of the Guif of Mexico) and on the Missis- 
-sippi River, from the mouth of which it is 110 
miles. 12 main line railroads: I, ©., So. Pac., 
T] & P., Y. & M. V., L. & N., Southern Gulf 
Coast Lines, Mo. Pac., and Louisiana Ry. and 
Nay. Co.; 90 steamship lines to all world ports. 
To nearest larger city, by railroad, 12 hours. 

Principal Industries: Shipping, manufacturing, 
wash suits, sugar refining, vegetable oil refining, 
mineral oil refining, syrup canning, seafood 
packing, rice mills, cotton goods, candy, lumber, 
rope, furniture. 

Manufacturing Establishments; 1,200. 


Special Information: One of the leading ports 
in U. S. in value of foreign commerce; oil, sisal, 
gasoline, bananas, and mahogany. The public 
equipment of the port of New Orleans is valued 
at over $100,000,000 and makes it one of the 
important ports of the world. Financial. center 
of the South. 


Residential Features: ‘The area of New Or- 
leans is*196 square miles, ‘and has made tene- 
ment dwelling or crowding unnecessary, One- 
story, double cottages house most of the work- 
ing class. The middle class live in one and two- 
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story frame residences with large yards. Apart- 
ment houses not as popular as in northern cities. 
New suburban subdivisions developing rapidly. 


Retail Shopping Section: Center—Canal St., 
15 blocks from river to Claiborne Ave., St. 
Charles St., a lateral connection with Canal, 10 
blocks, devoted to men’s shops; Baronne St., 6 
blocks, furniture and women’s shops; Royal St., 
10 blocks, antique shops and perfumeries; Maga- 
zine St., 60 blocks, connecting Canal with up- 
town sections, dotted with small stores; Ram- 
part St., and Dryades—the Bowery of New Or- 
leans—30 blocks; Frenchman St., 15 blocks, the 
shopping center for ereole New Orleans. 


Trading Area: North, east and west, 100 to 
200 miles. The area is larger than usual, be- 
cause no other large city is near New Orleans, 
and the immediate vicinity of the city is marsh- 
land and water. Two interurban lines, and five 
bus lines now connect the city with towns to the 
west within a radius of 100 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 23; meats, 17; 
fruits, 18; hardware, 10; dry goods, 20; miscel- 
laneous lines, 230. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 37; automobile accessories, 35; automobile 
tire agencies, 35; bakers, 76; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 68 (chain, 18); con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 98; deli- 
eatessen, 10; dressmakers, 470; druggists, 324 
(chain, 25); dry goods, 148; department stores, 
6; electrical supplies, 45; florists, &5; fruits, 115; 
furniture, 81; furriers, 16; garages (public), 69; 
grocers, 1,554 (chain, 154); hardware, 94; 
jewelry, 110; meat markets, 210; men’s furnish- 
ings, 32; men’s clothing, 70; merchant tailors, 
134: milliners, 29; opticians, 23; photographers, 
36; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 82; radio supplies, 18; restaurants (in- 
aluding hotels), 322 (chain, 6); shoes, 133; 
sporting goods, 7; stationers, 25; women’s ap- 
parel, 80. 3 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
89.8 degrees; average number of. rainy days per 
12 months, 90; most pleasant months, May, 
October. Doctors (medical, 510), (dentists, 250), 
(osteopaths, 6); number of wired houses, ap- 
proximately 70,000; street car service; gas, ar- 
tificial; number of meters, 64,613; electric ecur- 
rent, alternating and direct; water, soft. 


See announcement columns 3 and 4 


RUSTON, LA. 


(Lincoln Parish) 


1920 Population, 3,389. e 

City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 

Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 25%; Industrial 
ie aD 15%; English Reading, 85%; Families 
745. 

Schools: 3; Number of Pupils, 1,480. 

Churches: 4. 

Banks: 2; Total Resources, $1,500,000. 

Theatres: 2. Total number of seats, 700. 


Sixty-five miles east of Shreveport 
SU°& P. R.R,’s. 


Agriculture, lumber, fire 


Location: 
on Rock Island and V. 


Principal Industries: 
elay, and lignite. 


Residential Features: 
houses. 

Retail Shopping Section: Six blocks on Rail- 
road Ave., also part of Trenton Ave. 


Trading Area: Radius of 10 miles. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; commercial auto agencies, 3; automobile 
accessories, 7; automobile tire agencies, 8; 
bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 3; dressmakers, 11; druggists, 4; dry 
goods, 7; department stores, 1; electrical sup- 
plies, 2; fruits, 3; furniture, 5; garages (public), 
9; grocers, 27; hardware, 6; jewelry, 2; meat 
markets, 5 men’s furnishings, 5; men’s cloth- 
ing, 5; merchant tailors, 1; milliners, 5; op- 
ticians, 1; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
eellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 1; restaurants (including © hotels), 6; 
shoes, 7; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 1; wo- 
men’s apparel, 3. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


(Caddo Parish) 


1920 Population, 43,874. 

City and Suburban Estimate (1926), 75,000. 

Native Whites, 57.1%; Negroes, 39.9%; For- 
eign Born, 3%; Industrial Workers, 12.56%; 
English Reading, 94%; Families, 11,729. 

Schools: Public Grade, 23; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 11,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 30; Christian Science, 2; 
BPpiscopal, 1; Hebrew, 4; Methodist, 17; Preshy- 
terian, 3; Roman Catholic, 3; Miscellaneous, 12. 


Banks: National, 4; State, 2. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
8. Total number of seats, 12,000. 


Location: Shreveport %s located in the north- 
west part of the state in the Parish of Caddo, 
and is at the head of navigation on the Red 
River. Blevation, 251 feet. A prosperous manu- 
facturing city and distributing point, with a 
radius of 200 miles. On, two national highways, 
Jefferson Highway, and the Dixie Overland. 
Served by 8 railroads with 12 outlets; 70 motor 
busses are operated on hourly schedules in and 
out of Shreveport for 65 miles in every direction. 
Has 52 passenger trains daily. 

Principal Industries: One of the larglest glass 
centers in the southwest. Lumber, gas, oil, fer- 
tilizers, oil-well supplies, machine shops, cotton 
seed oil, oil refineries, chemicals, heavy hard- 
ware. 


One and _ two-family 
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ew Orleans-~ 
Dependable! 


HE. Times-Picayune, the one big newspaper of New Orleans 
and its trading zone profit radius, dominates a market that is an 
unending source of profit to the manufacturer and advertiser of 

the worthwhile product, because it is a dependable, able-to-buy mar- 
ket. Diversification—in industry, in agriculture and in commerce— 
tells the story. . 


Without a dominant industry the New Orleans zone has over 
1,200 factories manufacturing 850 different products. Natural re- 
sources and a succession of highly profitable crops add an annual 
income of tremendous importance. 


Having provided itself with facilities to handle a wide diversity 
and volume of imports and exports, New Orleans steadily maintains 
its place as second port, U. S. A. Twelve trunk line railroads con- 
nect the port with all parts of the country and river barge shipping 
cares for an ever increasing volume of valley products. 


% % % 


The Times-Picayune, completing its 90th year of service, has 
never before so dominated New Orleans and its trade territory. 


A house-to-house survey of New Orleans was made recently, to 
ascertain accurately just what New Orleans’ reading habits are. The 
records show an overwhelming preference for The Times-Picayune 
over all other publications—an every-day coverage of 70.6% of New 
Orleans homes. 


. 


Circulation, New Orleans Newspapers, 6 Months 
Ending September 30, 1926 


Daily 
The Times-Picayune .............0++5. 
The tema | hc canteen SCS kn nae 
The States. oc saviniaut a vi tins eee ee ee 
The. Tribute’... tvicuarsceaitl ee ane, ee ee 

7 - Sunday 
The Times-Picayune .................. 119,308 
The. States 100 ea Ps eae on 
The Item-Tribune .................-.. 83,115 


83,904 
60,781 
50,150 
33,333 


Advertising Linage, New Orleans. Newspapers, 
January 1 to September 30, 1926 


14,441,498 
8,033,111 
6,975,765 
5,187,497 


The Times-Picayune ...............: 
The Item and Sunday Item-Tribune. .. . 
THe States: Seo OE oh a anevia aia 
The. Tribune isis 3.) et a era epesee 


Manufacturers and advertisers who know New Orleans know 
that one medium—one cost—will sell it in the South’s first market. 


The Gimes-Picagune 


YC _IN NEW ORLEANS J/\\ 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Ine) 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 4 


LOUISIANA (Cont’d) 


Shreveport (cont’d) 


Manufacturing Establishments: 133. Leading 
‘firms: W. K. Henderson Iron Works & Supply 
Co., U. S. Sheet and Window Glass Co., Southern 
States Bottling Co., Meridian Fertilizer Co., 
Shreveport Fertilizer Works, Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Co., Victoria Lumber Co., Frost-John- 
son Lumber Oo., Peayy-Byrns Lumber Co., Allen 
Lumber Mfg. Co., Pelican Well Tool & Supply 
Co., Shreveport Producing & Refining Corp., 
Louisiana Oil Refining Corp., Crystal Oil Refining 
Corp. Total value of yearly output of factories 
estimated at approximately $32,600,000. 


Special Information: Genter of large combined 
oil, lumber, and agricultural region. Has en- 
joyed steady growth during time of the oil de- 
pression, Building permits for 1924 were 
$8,069,487.50, which included 1,276 new homes. 
Total volume of business for 1923, $1,633,000, - 
000. At head of navigation on Red River. 
150,000 bales cotton produced in Shreveport, 
immediate trade territory last year, with cash 
value of $25,000,000. Has 13 oil refineries. In 
lumber center of the South and Southwest. 
75,000 cars of lumber handled annually. Big 
glass manufacturing center in South, with four 
large glass factories, and three wholesale glass 


as Through train service to New York 
y. 


Residential Features: Shreveport claims to 
stand 5th in home ownership in the U. S. Most 
of working people own their homes; 1,276 new 
homes built during 1924, Shreveport is divided 
into four residential sections, with the recent 
divisions of beautiful Broadmoor subdivision. In 
the Fairfield section, and South Highlands, are 
some of the most beautiful homes in the South. 
Is noted throughout the South for its lovely 
homes. 


Retail Shopping Section: The principal retail 
streets are Milam and Texas Sts., from Spring 
to Common Sts.; Marshall St., from Travis to 
Crockett; McNeil St., from Travis to Crockett; 
Edwards and Louisiana Sts., from Travis to 
Crockett, and Common St., from Texas to Crock- 
ett, a total of 24 blocks in the immediate down- 
town section. Texas Ave., from Common St. to 
the K. C. S. crossing, is almost entirely a retail 
street, as is Marshall St. from Crockett to Stoner 
Ave., a total number of 23 blocks. 


Trading Area: Shreveport’s retail shopping 
area covers a territory extending approximately 
50 ‘miles in each direction. In addition to 52 
passenger trains daily that furnish a complete 
Service for retail shoppers, a local transit com- 
pany operates 80 busses daily in and out of 
Shreveport, covering the territory from ten to 65 
miles in every direction. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 5; hardware, 
houses, including 4 


Groceries, 11; meats, 5; 
5; dry goods, 3; wholesale 
wholesale paper, 94; fur- 


‘hhiture, 2; glass, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
wertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 35; commercial automobile agencies, 12; 
automobile accessories, 18; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 23; bakers, 11; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 65 ( chain, 25); confectioners (in- 
-cluding hotel Stands), 50; delicatessen, 9; dress- 
Makers, 25; druggists, 53 (chain, 8); dry goods, 
42; department stores, 7; electrical supplies, 5; 
florists, 7; fruits, 56; furniture, 26; furriers, 1; 
garages (public), 14; grocers, 337 (chain, 5); 
hardware, 12; jewelry, 10; meat markets, 65; 
(chain, 18); men’s furnishings, 11; men’s cloth- 
“ing. 11; merchant tailors, 27; milliners, 15; op- 
ticians, 7; photographers, 6; pianos (and miscel- 
laneous musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 
1; restaurants (including hotels), 107; shoes, 13; 
‘porting goods, 7; Stationers, 5; women’s ap- 
Pparel, 42. ; 


Miscellanous Data: Doctors (medical, 125), 
(dentists, 40), (osteopaths, 10); number of wired 


houses, 15,000; street car Service; gas, natural; 
electric current, direct; water, hard. 


Standard Surveys 
of , 
MAINE 


AUGUSTA, ME. 
(Kennebec County) 


1920 Population, 14,114: (1926. est. 16,500.) 


_ City and Suburban Estimate, 45,000. 


, 


Native Whites, 11,799; Negroes, 34; Foreign 
: + 2,281; English Reading, 13,400; Families, 
419. 


a Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Parochial, 
; Number of Pupils, 4,151. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Seience, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1;' Methodist, 1; 
oman Catholic, 2; Unitarian, 1; Universalist, 
3 Miscellaneous, 2. : , 


Banks: National, 1; State, 4; Loan & Build- 
Asso., 1; Total Resources, $32,220,000; 
avings Bank Deposits Total, $24,099,000. 


‘Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
toriums, ete.), 2. Total number of seats, 
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Location: On east and west banks of the 
Kennebec River, and on main line of Maine 
Central R.R. In summer time steamers of Au- 
gusta, Gardiner and Boothbay Steamboat Oo., 
connect with points down the river and on sea- 
coast, These carry passengers and freight. 
Augusta is the head of navigation. Coal barges 
have ample water and are continual callers. 
To nearest large city by railroad, 2%4 hours; 
by auto, 1% hours. 


Principal Industries: Cotton mills, boots and 
shoes, shirt. factory, paper, printing and pub- 
lishing, pulp and lumber manufacturing. Au- 
gusta is the capital of the state and the site 
of the big Maine State Hospital for the In- 
sane, with 1,100 inmates. At the statehouse 


“alone nearly 400 people are employed. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 10. Leading 
firms: Edwards Manufacturing ©o,. (cotton 
goods); L. A. Crossett ©o.; Capital City Cor- 
poration (boots and shoes); Augusta Lumber 
Co.; Newhall & Harrison Co., (lumber, doors, 
windows and cabinet work); M. N. Mayehoft 
Co., (shirts). 


Residential Features: Great majority of 
houses are one-family houses and a yery fair 
percentage owned. Few apartment houses. 
Many families have one small apartment in 
home rented. Several tenement houses of small 
size near Edward’s Mill. Oity covers territory 
with many residents in rural section. 


Retail Shopping Section: On both sides of 
Kennebee River. About 70 good stores of all 
kinds. 


Trading Area: Fifteen miles each side of the 
Kennebec River, from 40 miles up stream, to 
20 miles down stream. Many mail orders han- 
died by stores from rural sections and nearby 
towns while good roads proyide easy access for 
shoppers coming by automobiles and trolleys. 


Wholesala Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 8; 
fruits, 1; Miscellaneous lines, candy, 1. 


_ Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial] auto. agencies, 5; auto- 
mobile accessories, 12; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 12; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 10; dressmakers, 12; druggists, 9; dry 
goods, 7; department stores, 1; electrical sup- 
plies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 6; furniture, 5; fur- 
riers, 5; garages (public), 16; grocers, 52 
(chain, 4); hardware, 5; jewelry, 5; meat 
markets, 1 (chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 10; 
men’s clothing, 10; merchant tailors, 5; mil- 
liners, 12; opticians, 8; photographers, 6; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musica] instruments), 7; 
radio supplies, 6; restaurants (including hotels), 
13 (chain, 1); shoes, 12; sporting goods, 6; 
stationers, 6; women’s apparel, 7. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 55 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 50; most pleasant months, June 
to October, inclusive: Doctors (medical, 26), 
(dentists, 17), (osteopaths, 5), (chiropractors, 
1); number of wired houses, 2,000; street car 
service; gas, artificial; electrie current, alter- 
nating; water, soft. 


BANGOR, ME. 
(Penobscot County) 


1920 Population, 25,978. (1926, est. 26,644.) 


City and Suburban Estimate, 100,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 


Waterville,( (pop. 13,351); Brewer, (6,500); 
Oldtown, (7,000); Hllsworth, (3,058); Belfast, 
(5,083). 

Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 9%; Industrial Workers, 25%; English 
Reading, 95%. 

Schools, Public Grade, 18; High, 2; Paro- 
ehial, 2. 


Churches: Baptist, 8; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 3; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 3; 
Methodist, 3; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellane- 
ous, 10, 


Banks: National, 2: State, 4; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $44,- 


660,850.05; Total Deposits (all banks), $26,- 
479,332.75. 
Theatres: Moving Pictures, 6; Vaudeville, 2; 


Miscellaneous. (Auditoriums, etc.), 2. 


Location; On the Maine Central, and the 
Bangor & Aroostock Rys. Served by the East- 
ern Maine Steamship Lines, Inc. Six branch 
lines out of Bangor. Lyery section is thor- 
oughly covered by the main lines and the six 
branches. Four trolley lines connect suburbs, 


Principal Industries: Lumber, paper manu- 
facturing,’ meat products, beverages, cast stone 
products, gas, tar, coke, mattresses, optical 
lenses, and supplies, packing house products, 
raw furs, books, jewelry, fish, ice cream, boots 
and shoes, taxidermist products, harnesses, 
heayies and. cant-logs, axes, foundry prod- 
ucts, machinery, ete., candy, coffee, tea, stoves, 
furnaces, ranges, tinware, shirts, canvas prod- 
ucts, leather products, bricks. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 112. Leading 
firms: Union Iron Works, Wood & Bishop, C. H, 
Rice Co., Orono Pulp & Paper, Noyes & Nutter 
Mfg. Co., Morse & Co., Hastern Mfg. Co., Great 
Northern Paper Co., Snow & Neally Co., Alfred 
Jones Co., Caldwell Sweet Co., Acme Mfg. Co., 
Bangor Cast Stone Products Co., 8. F, Adams 
Cigar Co., Walter S. Allen Cigar Co., Angley 
& Co, 


Residential Features: Bangor is a commer- 
cial and financial center for a large and pros- 
perous district; is the home of a large num- 
ber of well-to-do people, and contains many fine 
and costly residences, 


Retail Shopping Section; 
St., Harlow St., Broad St., 
mond St. 


Main St., Exchange 
State St. and Ham- 


Trading Area: Extends over a 100-mile radius. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 9; meats, 6; 
fruits, 5; hardware, 1; dry goods, 4; shoes, 
2; confectionery, 2; drugs, 2; milk, 8; potatoes, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 2; commercial auto, agencies, 10; Auto- 
mobile accessories, 32; automobile tire agencies, 
2; bakers, 10; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 20; confectioners including ho- 
tel stands), 36; delicatessen, 4; dressmakers, 45; 
druggists, 16; dry goods, 9; department stores, 
4; electrical Supplies, 9; florists, 7: fruits, 9; 
furniture, 11; furriers, 4; garages (public), 20; 
grocers, 99; hardware, 9; jewelry, 13; meat 
markets, 23; men’s furnishing, 7; men’s cloth- 
ing, 27; merchant tailors, 11; milliners, 13; 
opticians, 9; photographers, 8; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 9; radio sup- 
Plies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 34; 
shoes, 16; sporting goods, 5; stationers, 7; wo- 
men’s apparel, 17. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 56); 
(dentists, 24); (osteopaths, 2); street car sery- 
ice; gas, artificial; number of meters, 5,400; 
electric current, direct; number of wired houses, 
6,500; number of automobile registrations, 2,- 
500 (approx.); water, hard. 


BATH, ME. 


(Sagadahoc County) 
1920 Population, 14,731. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 36,000, 


_ Native Whites, 86.2%; Negroes, 0.3%; For- 
eign Born, 13.5%; Industrial Workers, 33%; 
English Reading, 94%; Families, 3,430. 


Schools: 15; number of pupils, 3,570. 
Churches: 13. 


Banks: 4; Total resources, $16,350,000. 
Theatres: 2 Total number of seats, 2,600. 
Location: On Main Central R.R. A_ port 


of entry on the Kennebec River, 12 miles from 


mouth. Hxcellent harbor. To nearest large 
city, by railroad, 1% hours; by trolley, 3 
hours; by auto, 1% hours, 


Principal Industries: Wood and iron ship- 
building and allied industries, employing 3,000 
men. Windlasses, marine engines, ship’s blocks, 
Sawmills, foundries, machine shops, ete, 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
hepses. Center of a large summer resort dis- 
rict. 


Retail Shopping Section: 
Front, and on Center Streets, 


Trading Area: 


One-half mile on 


Radius of about 10 miles, 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 1, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 12; ‘automobile tire agencies, 
12; bakers, 7; cigar stores and Stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 14 (chain, 8); confectioners (includ- 


ing hotel stands), 11; dressmakers, 13; drug- 
gists, 5; dry goods, 5; department stores, 2; 
electrical supplies, 3; florists, 1; fruits. 5; 


furniture, 5; furriers, 2; garages (public), 7; 
grocers, 28 (chain, 5); hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; 
meat markets, 6; men’s furnishings, 11; men’s 
clothing, 11; merchant tailors, 5; milliners, 7; 
opticians, 2; photographers, 8; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio sup- 
plies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 4; 
shoes, 9; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 4, 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 45 
degrees. Average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 60. . Most pleasant months, July, 


August, September, Doctors (medical, 8), 
(dentists, 4), (osteopaths, 2); street car sery- 
ice; gas, artificial; ‘electric eurrent, alternat- 
ing; water, hard. 
BIDDEFORD, ME. 
(York County) 
1920 Population, 18,008 (Saco, across the 


river, 6,817). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 
County). 


Native Whites, 80%; Foreign Born, 20%; 
Industrial Workers, 33%; English Reading, 80%. 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Parochial, 
3. Number of Pupils, 7,159. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Oongregational, Ls 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 2; Roman 
Catholic, 3; Miscellaneous, 1; Universalist, 1. 


Banks: National, 1; Total Resources (inelud- 
ing those of Saco), $13,000,000; Savings Bank 
Deposits. Total $5,000,000. 


Theatres: 
(Auditoriums, 


Total population, 24,825. 
70,696 (York 


Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
etc.), 3: 


Location: On Saco River at the head of navi- 
gation. Served by Boston & Maine R.R., both 
eastern and western divisions. Motor express 
lines to Boston. ‘To nearest large city, by rail- 
road, % hour; by trolley, 1% hours; by auto- 
mobile, 34 hour. 


Principal Industries: Cotton mills, cotton 
mill machinery, lumber, matches, boots and 
shoes. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Saco-Lowell shops (cotton 
machinery), Diamond Match Co., Deering Lum- 
ber Co., Hodsdon Mfg. Co. (shoes), Mechanic 
Shoe Co., York Mfg. Co. (cotton mill in Saco). 
Wage earners in December, 1919, according to 
census, 5,501. Total value of normal yearly 
output of factories estimated at $20,000,000. 


Residential Features: A large number of 
residences owned by occupants. There are 
also the usual three-story tenement houses in 
which mill workers live. Very few large or ex- 
pensive houses. Homes in best section probably 
average less than $10,000. in value. 


Retail Shopping Section: On Main St., extend- 
ing half a mile from bridge, crossing the Saco 
River, to Elm St. and a little beyond. Alfred, 
Water, Washington, Jefferson and Elm Sts., each 
leading off Main St. Small neighborhood stores. 


Trading Area: About 18 miles west, and 
southwest, Center of trade for trolley line 
which runs to Kennebunk, Kennebunkport, and 
Sanford. Connected with Old Orchard by trolley, 
from which town a good trade is received the 
year round, and a large business in summer sea- 
son. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 2; miscellaneous lines, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 12; automobile tire agencies, 4; 
bakers, 9; cigar stores and stands (ineluding 
hotels), 20; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 22; dressmakers, 13; druggists, 8; dry 
goods, 14; department stores, 2; electrical sup- 


1; meats, 1; 


plies, 6; florists, 2; fruits, 21; furniture, 9; 
garages (public), 9; grocers, 70 (chain, 10); 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 8; meat markets, 50; 
men’s furnishings, 14; men’s. clothing, 14; 


merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 10; opticians, 
4; photographers, 6; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 4; radio supplies, 6; 
restaurants (including hotels), 18; shoes, 17; 
sporting goods, 2; stationers, 4. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 55 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 50; most pleasant months, May 
to October, inclusive. Doctors (medical, 15); 
(dentists, 15); (osteopaths, 2); street car sery- 
ice; gas, artificial; electric current, alternat- 
ing; number of wired houses, 5,000 (in Bidde- 
ford and Saco); water, soft. 


LEWISTON-AUBURN, ME. 
(Androscoggin County) 


1920 Population, 48,776 (Lewiston, 31,791; 
Auburn, 16,985). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 125,000. 

Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 19%; English Reading, 90%; Families, 
16,000, 

Schools; Public Grade, 45; High, 2; Junior 


High, 3; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 9,000. 
Seat of Bates College and Bliss Business Col- 


lege, and Auburn is seat of Maine School of 
Commerce. 
Churches; Baptist, 8; Christian Science, 23 


Congregational, 2; BHpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 3; 


Roman Catholic, 4, 


Banks: National, 8; Savings, 4; Trust Co., 
1. (Twin Cities’ bank resources increased $2,- 
500,000 in 1925). 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 5. Total 
number of seats, 8,000. 


Location: On Androscoggin River, 35 miles 
north of Portland, on Grand Trunk, and Maine 
Central Rys,, and served by Interurban elec- 
tric, and Androscoggin & Kennebec electric 
lines connecting, with excellent service, all 
important outlying territory for 50 miles, 


Cotton and woolen man- 
shoes, Turner Center 


Principal Industries: 
ufacturing, boots and 
System (dairying). 


Manufacturing Establishments. 36, Leading 
firms: Androscoggin Mills, Continental Mills, 
Hill Mfg. Co., Barker Shoe Co., Lunn & Sweet 
Shoes Co., Dingley-Foss Shoe Co., Cushman- 
Hollis Shoe Co., Ault-Williamson Shoe Co., Field 
Bros. & Gross Shoe Co. ‘Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at several mil- 
lions. Total value of yearly output of fac- 
tories estimated at several millions, 


Special Information: 
and Auburn adjoin on opposite banks of the 
Androscoggin River, and in everything but city 
government are one community. The twin cit- 
ies are among the largest manufacturing cen- 
ters in the state. The Lewiston-Auburn Cot- 
ton industry has a payroll of approximately 
$6,000,000; annually. The payroll in the 
shoe industry amounts to $108,000 weekly, with 
a daily output of 49,500 pairs of shoes, Im- 
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Lewiston-Auburn (cent’d) 


mense water power and hydro-electric develop- 
ment makes twin city important manufactur- 
ing center. New Gulf Island dam under con- 


eost $5,000,000. 

Features: Population composed 
the middle class living in 
and tenements. 


struction, to 
Residential 
mainly of people of 
single houses, apartments, 
Retail Shopping Section: 
Square, the center of business section 
nus of trolleys, several blocks on Lisbon, 
Court, Park and Middle Sts. 
Trading Area: Covers a territory of over 30 
miles, containing a population of 120,000. 
Wholesale Houses: ite 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 


Extends from Union 
and termi- 
Main, 


Groceries, meats, 3; 


vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 17; commercial auto. agencies, 7; automo- 
bile accessories, 23; automobile tire agencies, 11; 
bakers, 18; cigar stores und stands (including 
hotels), 24; confectioners (including — hotel 
stands) and fruits, 54; delicatessen, 2; dress- 
makers, 20; druggists, 20; dry goods, 26; de- 


partment stores, 1; electrical supplies, 8; florists, 
2: furniture, 19; furriers, 2; garages (pub- 
lic), 18; grocers, 140; hardware, 16; jewelry, 19; 


meat markets, (included in grocers); men’s 
furnishings and men’s clothing, 88; merchant 
tailors, 28; milliners, 20; opticians, 5; pboto- 


graphers, 12; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 9; radio supplies, 4; restaurants 
(ineluding hotels), 23; shoes, 20; sporting goods, 


4: stationers, 8; women’s apparel, 16. 

Miscellaneous Data: Street car service; gas, 
artificial; electric current, alternating; water, 
soft. 


PORTLAND, ME. 


(Cumberland County) 


1920 Population, 69,272. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 140,000. 


Native Whites, 80.4%; Negroes, 0.4%; Foreign 
Born, 19.2%: Industrial Workers, 13%; English 
Reading, 98%; Families, 16,801. 


Schools: Public Grade, 36; High, 2; Parochial, 
9. Number of Pupils, 11,844. Private Schools, 


i 


3; Seminary, 1. 
Churches: Baptist, 7; Christian Science, 2; 
Congregational, 14; Episcopal, 6; Hebrew, 2; 


Methodist, 17; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
10; Miscellaneous, 23. 

Banks: National, 4; Trust Companies, 4; To- 
tal Resources (July 31, 1926),. National and 
Trust Companies, $95,000,000; Savings Bank 
Deposits, Total $31.943, Trust Co. and 
Banks (additional), $32,9 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (auditoriums, etc.), 
=. Total number of seats, 14,300. 


Location: On Casco Bay, served by M. C., B. 
& M., and G. T. R. Rs. Steamboat to N. Y., 
Boston, and eastern points. Transatlantic and 


Pacific Coast S.S. lines. 

Principal Industries: Canned goods, extracts, 
boxes, breadstuffs, screens, boots and shoes, 
confectionery, drain pipe, paving brick, marine 
hardware, lumber, paints and oils, stoves, fur- 
naces, foundries, marble and slate works, fish, 
iron works, silverware. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 400. Leading 
firms: Burrows Screen Co., T. A. Huston Co., 
A. H. Berry Shoe Corp., Burnham & Morrill 
Co., Portland Packing Co., Portland Stove 
Foundry. 


Residential Features: Mainly one and two- 
family houses. Extensive building operations 
have been carried out during the year. 


Retail Shopping Section: On Congress Street 
west to State Street from Monument Square, al- 
so Middle Street and Congress Street east of 
Monument Square. Several small neighborhood 
sections. All trolley lines of the city and sub- 
urban points pass through Monument Square, and 
Congress Street. 


Trading Area: Would be included within an 
average of 15 miles. Some retail merchants in- 
clude all of 30 miles in some directions. Ex- 


cellent suburban trolley lines, 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 11; meats, 9; 
fruits, 4; hardware, 4; dry goods, 2; Miscel- 


laneous lines, many and varied. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 80; commercial auto agencies, 21; automo- 
bile accessories, 60; automobile tire agencies, 
22: bakers, 45: cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 43; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 45; dressmakers, 101; druggists, 67; dry 
goods, 23; department stores, 4; electrical sup- 
plies, 13; florists, 24; fruits, 41; furniture, 
87; furriers, 5; garages (public), 24; grocers, 
289; hardware, 19: jewelry, 24; men’s furnish- 
ings, 10; men’s clothing, 23; merchant tailors, 
80; milliners, 33; opticians, 19; photographers, 
28: pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 17; radio supplies, 20: restaurants (in- 
eluding hotels), 115; shoes, 30; sporting goods, 


5; statieners, 4; women’s apparel, 9. 
“Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 45 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 


twelve months, 50; most pleasant months, May 
to October, inclusive. Doctors (medical, 152); 
(dentists, 16): (osteopaths, 20); street car ser- 
yiee; gas, artificial; electrie current, alternat- 
ing; water, soft. 


WATERVILLE, ME. 


(Kennebec County) 


1920 Population, 13,351. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 40,000. 
important cities and towns in this area 
Fairfield (pop. 4,253); Winslow (3,280) ; 
land (2,473); Vassalboro (1,936). 

Native Whites, 50%; Foreign Born, 50% + 
Industrial Workers, 40%; English Reading, 
85%; Families, 3,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, §; 
High, 1; Parochial, 3. 

Churches: Baptist, 3: 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 
Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 


Most 
are: 
Oak- 


High, 1; Junior 


Christian Science, 1; 
1; Hebrew,- 1; 
Roman Catholic, 


3; Miscellaneous, 1, 


Banks; 
plus, 


2. Capital, Sur- 


(all banks) $932,- 
2Q 


National, 2; State, 
and Undivided Profits 
Total Deposits (all banks), $8,428, 
: Total Resources (all banks),  $12,864,- 
299.56; Total Savings Banks Deposits, $4,000,- 
000. Total Bank Clearings (12 months, 1925), 
$48,046, 240.38. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3. 
Total number of seats, 3,500. 

Location: Waterville is a Junction point for 
lines of the Maine Central Railroad and three 
electric lines. To nearest large city, by rail- 
road, 1 hour, 40 minutes; by trolley, 3 hours; 
by auto, 2 hours. 


Paper, cotton, wool, car 
papyrus plates, trac- 


Principal Industries: 
shops, foundry, printing, 
tion engines, canoes, 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., Lockwood Co., 


Waterville Iron Works, Wyandotte Woolen Co.,. 


Keyes Fibre Co., Lombard Traction Engine Co., 


Central Maine Power Co., Kennebee Boat & 
Canoe Co., Merril-Mayo Co. (hay and grain). 
Residential Features: Mostly one, and two- 


family houses, mostly owned by occupants. <A 
few large apartment houses but no particularly 
elaborate places, and very few poor houses are 
in the city. 

Retail Shopping Section: On Main Street, 5 
blocks; Temple Street, 2 blocks; Common Street, 
1 block; Charles Street, 1 block; Silver Street, 
1 block; Water Street, 3 blocks; Front Street, 
8 blocks, Some small outlying sections devoted 


to neighborhood stores. 
Trading Area: North to Jackman, 90 miles; 


south to Augusta, 20 miles; east to Belfast, and 


Newport, 35 miles; west to Farmington, 40 
miles. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 4; 
fruits, 2; miscellaneous lines, hay and grain. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 13; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 15; automobile tire agencies, 
10; makers, 6; cigar stores and stands (ineluding 
hotels), 7; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 9; dressmakers, 9; druggists, 11; dry 
goods, 10; department stores, 5; electrical sup- 


plies, 4; florists, 3; fruits, 19; furniture, 5; 
garages (public), 14; grocers, 59 (chain, 6); 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 6; meat markets, 15; 


men’s furnishings, 12; men’s clothing, 12; mer- 
chant tailors, 8; milliners, 16; opticians, 6; pho- 
tographers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous musi- 
eal instruments), 2; radio supplies, 3; restau- 
rants (including hotels), 17; shoes, 12; sport- 
ing goods, 3; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 9. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 60 
degrees. Average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 50. Most pleasant months, 
June, August, September. Doctors (medical, 27) ; 
(dentists, 16); (osteopathy, 4); street car serv- 
ice; gas, artificial; number of meters, 1,118; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 2,167; number of automobile registra- 
tions, 2,000 (estimated); water, hard. 


Standard. Surveys 
of 


MARYLAND 


ANNAPOLIS, MD. 


(Anne Arundel County) 


1920 Population, 11,214 (not including Naval 
Academy). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 16,000 including 
Bestport, W. Annapolis, Homewood and Camp 
Parole, adjoining. 

Native Whites, 50%; Negroes, 50%; English 
Reading, 100%; Families, 2,700. 


Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 1; Parochial, 
ty 

Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 7; Pres- 
byterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 3; ‘Total Re- 
sources, $7,000,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3. Total number 


of seats, 2,000. 


Location: On the Severn River (1 mile wide). 
2 miles from Chesapeake Bay. 30 miles 8S. by E. 
of Baltimore. Served by the Washington, Balti- 
more & Annapolis (electric) R.R. 


Principal Industries: Annapolis is not an in- 
dustrial city, but a city of homes. Outside of 
the Nayal Academy, which employs many 


-are Howard Street, 
.Butaw Street north 6 blocks. 


people, the biggest industry is lumber and 


building. A great amount of construction 
work is being done on the waterfronts near 
Annapolis. 


Special Information: Annapolis county seat of 
Anne Arundel County, and capital of Maryland, 
is on a peninsula almost surrounded by water. 
Taxable basis is $7,000,000. The Naval Acad- 
emy Reservation, including experimental sta- 
tion, post-graduate school for naval officers and 
radio station, represents an outlay of $25,- 
000,000. 

Residential Features: Two residential sec- 
tions: colonial Annapolis, and a new residential 
section with modern homes. Several small 
apartment houses in older section to accommo- 
date naval families. City is an hour’s distance 
by train and motor from Baltimore and an 
hour and a half from Washington. Anne 
Arundel County is deeply indented with arms 
of Chesapeake Bay, and in summer there is a 
population of 10,000 summer residents who 
come to Annapolis to shop. 


Retail Shopping Section: On Main Street and 
West Street, Naval tailors and men’s shops as 
good as any in the United States. 


Trading Area: Fifteen miles into Anne Arun- 
dale County. 


Wholesale Houses: 
ous lines, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; automobile accessories, 15; automobile 
tire agencies, 6; bakers, +4; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 25; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 2; delicatessen, 2; drug- 
gists, 10; dry goods, 12; electrical supplies, 12; 


Hardware, 1; Miscellane- 


florists, 3; fruits, 20; furniture, 38; garages 
(public), 6; groceries, innumerable; hardware, 


5; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 12; men’s furnish- 
ings, 4; men’s clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 
12; milliners, 4; opticians, 2; photographers, ban 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 


3; radio supplies, 2; restaurants (including 
hotels), 15; shoes, 8; sporting goods, 3; station- 
ers, 4; Women’s apparel, 6. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


(Baltimore County) 


1920 Population, 733,826 (1926 est. 807,209). 
(1920 Population, Metropolitan District, 787,254.) 


City and Suburban Estimate, 920,000. 


Native Whites, 73.6%; Negroes, 14.6%; For- 
eign Born, 11.8%; Industrial Workers, 115,727; 
English Reading, 90%; Families, 166,857. 

Schools: Public Grade, 132; High, 5; Junior 
High, 10; Parochial, 45. Number of Pupils, 
121,373. 


Churches: Baptist, 123; Christian Science, 8; 
Congregational, 3; Episcopal, 50; Hebrew, 43; 
Methodist, 87; Presbyterian, 47; Roman Catholic, 
70; Miscellaneous, 16. 


Banks; National, 11; State, 44: Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $551,236,505; Savings Bank 
Deposits Total, $191,461,674.58 (500,251 ace’ts) ; 
average, $383 each. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 3; Moving Pictures, 
111; Vaudeville, 4; Burlesque, 3; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 1. Total number of seats, 
Legitimate, Burlesque and Vaudeville, 14,071. 
M. P. houses average 800. 


Location: On the Patapseco River 5 miles from 
Chesapeake Bay, served by B. & O., Penn., and 
Western Md. R.Rs., and by 27 other lines, in- 
eluding electric and interurban. Excellent bus 
service to @entral and western Maryland. To 
nearest large city (Washington, D. G.), by rail- 
road, 1 hour; by trolley, 114 hours; by auto, 1% 
hours. 


Principal Industries: Iron, steel, copper, fer- 
tilizers, straw hats, drugs, spices, underwear. 
sugar refining, electrical goods, eanning, tin 
decorating, pork and beef packing. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Baltimore Copper Smelting and Rolling Co., 
Bethlehem Steel Co., M. 8. Levy, Townsend 
Grace, McCormack & Co., American Sugar Re- 
fining Co., Faultless Nightwear Corporation, 
General Electric Co. Total value of yearly out- 
put of factories estimated at $700,000, 000. 


Special Information: Baltimore is the most 
western of the big eastern ports enjoying an 
advantage of nearly 200 miles over Boston, 
measured from Chicago. Rates to and from the 
Middle West are very low. Baltimore stands 
first in manufacture of straw hats and fertiliz- 
ers. It has an exceedingly large copper smelt- 
ing plant, great coal loading pier, and is center 
of cotton-duck industry. 


Residential Features: Of the 25 largest cities 
in the U. S. Baltimore ranks high in home owner- 
ship. There are in the neighborhood of 166,000 
families in the city and 136,000 separate dwell- 
ings. Of these more than 80,000 own their 
homes. Building & Loan Associations flourish, 
the 609 of them carrying over 200,000 accounts 
with an estimated value of $75,000,000. During 
1925 there were 600 new homes built in the city. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends for 7 blocks 
east and west of Baltimore Street, 6 or 7 blocks 
west on Lexington Street, and about 6 blocks 
north on Charles Street. Intersecting streets 
‘are well lined with stores. The most important 
north for 6 blocks, and 
There are 8 out- 
lying retail business sections including smaller 
neighborhood stores. . 


Trading Area: Baltimore’s trading area is 
very compact, the metropolitan district contain- 
ing some 184,000 acres, the center of a prosper- 
ous trading area of rich farm land and indus- 
trial towns. It has been estimated that the 
10,000 rural families in a 30-mile radius buy 40 


nN 


per cent of their pianos, 60 per cent clothing, 
44 per cent dress goods, 46 per eent. jewelry, 34 
per cent of furniture and 52 per cent automobile 
accessories in Baltimore. The annual retail 
yolume of the city is roughly $400,000,000.- It is 
a city of comparatively short distances, no long 
hauls, no elevated, no subway. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 23; meats, 20; 
fruits, 24; hardware, 12; dry goods, 20, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 187: automobile accessories, 125: auto- 
mobile tire agencies, 78; bakers, 261; cigar 
stores and stands (including hotels), 270 (chain 
16): confectioners (including hotel stands), 
1,107; delicatessen, 62; dressmakers, 566; drug- 
gists, 415 (chain, 19); dry goods, 334; depart- 
ment stores, 29; electrical supplies, 80; florists, 
155: fruits, 92: furniture, 125; furriers, 61; 
garages (public), 289; grocers, 3,300 (chain, 
453): hardware, 350; jewelry, 175; meat mar- 
kets, 332 (chain, 2); men’s furnishings, 110; 
men’s clothing, 141; merchant tailors, 945; mil- 
liners, 210; opticians, 20; photographers, 69; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
47; radio supplies, 30; restaurants (ineluding 
hotels), 1,140 (chain, 27); shoes, 240; sporting 
goods, 25; stationers, 68; women’s apparel, 25. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 55 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 126; most pleasant months, April, 
May, June, Sept., Oct.; doctors (medical, 1,247), 
(dentists, 477), (osteopaths, 16); number of 
wired houses, 111,995; street car service; gas, 
artificial; electric current, alternating for resi- 
dences, direct for business; water, soft. 


CAMBRIDGE, MD. 
(Dorchester County) 


1920 Population, 7,467. , 

City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 

Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 20%; Industrial 
Workers, 20%; English Reading, 90%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 2; 
of Pupils, 1,583. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 
5; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 4. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 2. Capital, Sur- 
plus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $1,721,- 
952: Total Deposits (all banks), $16,500,000; 
Resources (@ll banks), $19,468,027; Total Sav- 
ings Bank Deposits, $6,000,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3. 
of seats, 2,800. 


Location: On Choptank River 60 miles from 
Baltimore with daily boat service. Branch line 
Penn. R.R. The N. P. & N. R.R. connects at 
Seaford, Del. Ships car lots of opened oysters 
direct to the West by fast freight and express. 


Principal Industries: Canning tomatoes, peas, 
beans (lima, and_ stringless), potatoes, corn, 
opening and shipping oysters; shipping of hard 
and soft crabs on a large scale. Box, barrel. 
and lumber business heavy. Can works make 
millions of tin cans, Flour and corn mills. Six 
shirt factories. Fertilizer and oyster shell mills. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 27. Leading 
firms: Phillips Packing Co., Cambridge Mfg. Co., 
A. Phillips & Co., L. B. Phillips & Co., Ww. G, 
Winterbottom & Co., Andrews & Woolford, John 
M. Clayton Co., I. L. Leonard & Co., Dorchester 
Fertilizer Co. BVD shirt people have large fac- 
tory here (all women workers). Annual output, 
valued at $7,500,000. 


Special Information: 
river, 
good farming and truck land adjacent make 
living good and prices reasonable. Good Ameri- 
ean labor plentiful, 
Cement roads in every direction. Maryland roads 
connect every town from the Atlantic to the Blue — 
Ridge Mountains. No ‘‘color’’ trouble. 


Residential Features: Mostly two-story houses, 
frame construction, 50% owned. Nearly all in-« 
dustries gathered around railroad and river front. 
Town divided by creek, draw bridge connects two 
sections. Houses painted and kept in good 
repair. : 


Retail Shopping Section: Business street ex-— 
tends six blocks in center of town. Poplar St. 
1 block, Race St. 4 blocks, High St. 1 block. 


Trading Area: Cement roads bring people from 
all over the country; 30 miles in one direction 
to the Delaware line, 25 miles in the other. 
Boats bring people 30 miles to trade; 80% 
farmers on state road own automobiles. Trading 
area population is about 50,000. e 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 17 
fruits, 1; hardware, 1; Miscellaneous lines, pro 
visions, t. . 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; commercial automobile agencies, 3; auto- 
mobile accessories, 6: automobile tire agencies, 
14: bakers, 15; cigar stores and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 5; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 7; dressmakers, 10; druggists, 6; dry 
goods and department stores, 4; electrical sup- 
plies, 2; florists, 3; fruits, 2; furniture, 6; gar- 
ages (public), 6; grocers, 20 (chain, 6); hard- 
ware, 3: jewelry, 3: meat markets, 8 (chain, 2); 
men’s furnishings, 8; men’s clothing, 5; merchant 
tailors, 4; milliners, 5; opticians, 3; -photograph- 
ers, 2: pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 4; radio supplies, 4; restaurants (i 
cluding hotels), 5: shoes, 4; sporting goods, 
stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 6. — 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 8), (de 


Number 


Total number 


Situated on deep, 


tists, 5); gas, artificial; number of mete 
1,100; electric current, alternating; number 
wired houses, 1,500; water, soft. ‘ , 


wide — 
Plenty of fish, oysters, and game, with — 


contented and well paid. 
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MARYLAND (Cont’d) | 


CUMBERLAND, MD. 


(Allegany County) 
1920 Population, 29,837. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 40,000. 


Native Whites, 91%; Negroes, 5%; Foreign 
Born, 4%; Industrial Workers, 32%; English 
Reading, 97%: Families, 6,433. 


Schools: Public Grade, 12: High, 1; Junior 
High, 3; Parochial, 5. Number of Pupils, 6,176. 


Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 3; Methodist, 8; Presby- 
terion, 2; Lutheran, 5; Roman Catholic, 3; Mis- 
cellaneous, 18. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 4: Total Resources 
{all banks), $19,538,360; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $10,751,398.43. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moying Pictures, 6; 
‘Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 5. 


Location: In Allegany County at eastern ter- 
minal of C. & O. canal. Seryed by Cumberland 
& Penna., Baltimore & Ohio, Penna., Western 


Lines, and the Western Maryland R.Rs. On 
national highway. On Horseshoe Trail to the 
north, with excellent bus service to central and 


western parts of state and to Pennsylvania 
towns. State roads also. connect city with 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania towns. To 


nearest larger city by railroad, 414 hours; by 
automobile, 4 hours. 


Principal Industries: Iron and steel, rails, 
fire brick, automobile tires, artificial silk, dye 


works, plaster, tin plate, steel shafting, silk 
throwing, flour, mattresses, sash ‘and doors, 
castings, glassware, brick, cement, leather, 


hides, extensive trade in bituminous coal, sand, 
lime, clay, lumber, fruit and truck growing and 
dairying. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms, 
Kelly-Springfield, Pooter’s Dye Works, Kletz 
Throwing Mills, American Cellulose Co., Poto- 
mac Glass Co., Maryland Glass Co., Taylor Tin 
Plate Co., B. & 0. R.R. shops. 


Special Information: Railroad center for coal 
mines in Pennsylvania and West Virginia and 
western Maryland, and apple and peach belts of 
Maryland and West Virginia. Second largest 
city in Maryland. Recent —establishment of 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. and American Cellu- 
Jose Co., employing more than 4,000 people. 


Residential Features: 
lawns predominate. 
houses and rows. 


Private homes with 
Limited sections in double 
Exclusive section on corpora- 


tion line served with city water and electric 
power. Another suburban section within 10 
minutes’ ride. Homes in better section and in 
better residential portion of city average 
»~ $10,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: From City Hall 


Square 4 blocks through 
minal of suburban car lines, south to Harrison 
Street. Bounded east and west by Baltimore 
& Ohio, and W. M. R.R.’s crossings, extending 
5 blocks in either direction, Another retail 
shopping section is located on Virginia Avenue 
in south end of city, extending about 8 blocks. 
‘Other neighborhood sections. 


heart of city to ter- 


Trading Area: Forty miles east, west. north 
and south. Residents of farming sections of 
‘West Virginia and Pennsylvania, and miners 
from’ nearby towns, make Cumberland shopping 
center. 


- Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; 
Truits, 4; hardware, 1; dry goods, 2; miscel- 
laneous lines: flour, 3: candy, 2; toys, 2; bar- 
Tels, 1; building Supplies, 4; ice cream, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 20; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 9: automobile tire agen- 
«ies, 11; bakers, 12; cigar stores and stands (in- 
‘cluding hotels), 11 (chain, 1); confectioners 
(ineluding hotel stands), 34: dressmakers, 33; 
‘druggists, 18 (chain, 2); dry goods, 6; depart- 
Ment stores, 8; electrical Supplies, 6; florists, 4; 
fruits, 10; furniture, 11; furriers, 2; garages 
(public), 19: grocers, 135 (chain, 8): hardware, 
9; jewelry, 9: meat markets, 37; men’s furnish- 
ings, 11: men's clothing, 9; merchant tailors, 
12; milliners, 8: opticians, 6; photographers, 
‘15; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
™ments), 7; radio Supplies, 8; restaurants (in- 
‘cluding hotels), 38: shoes, 14; sporting goods, 
4; stationers, 6; women’s apparel, 14. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
52.6 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 44: most pleasant months, from 
May to December, inclusive. Doctors (medical, 
63); (dentists, 23); (osteopaths, 2); number of 


meats, 4; 


Wired houses, 95%: street car service; gas, 

Datural: electric current, alternating; water, 

‘soft. 

* 

4 FREDERICK, MD. 

(Frederick County) 

1920 Population, 11,066. : 

City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. Most 


ant cities and towns in the area are: 
Rswieck (pop. 4,000); Middletown (800) ; Em- 
tsburg (1,000); Thurmont (1,000) .” 


eign Born, 1.2%; English Reading, all but 316; 
Families, 2,765. 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 2;° Parochial, 
2; Hood College for Women, 600 students; Mary- 
land School for Deaf Mutes, 150 students. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 
1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Cath- 
olic, 1; Miscellaneous: United Brethren, 1; Re- 
formed Church, 2; Lutheran, 1; GChureh of the 
Brethren, 1. 


Banks: National, 3; State, 1; Trust, 1; Sav- 
ings Bank, 1. Capital, Surplus, and Undivided 
Profits (all banks), $3,484,579. Total Deposits 
(all banks), $24,767,703. Total Resources (all 
banks), $29,063,600. Total Savings Banks De- 
posits, $24,000,000. Total Bank Clearings (12 
months ending May 1, 1926), $24,305,882. 


»’ Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous (auditoriums, ete.), 3. 


Location: In the heart of rich agricultural 
country and served by the Penna., and the B. & 
O. R.Rs., and by the Hagerstown & Frederick 
trolley line. Passenger and freight buses 
operate to Baltimore, Washington, Gettysburg, 
Pa., and other points. Excellent roads. To 
nearest large city by railroad, 2% hours; by 
automobile, 1% hours, 


Principal Industries: Brushes, iron and steel, 
knitting mills, men’s clothing, canning facto- 
ries, silos, flour mills, milk receiving plants, 
abattoir, fertilizer plants, tannery, brick, ice 
cream, lime kilns, ete. With the exception of 
brushes, hosiery, and elothing, most of the in- 
dustries are associated with the main industry 
of the section, which is agriculture. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 25. Leading 
firms: Union Manufacturing Co., Ox Fibre Brush 
Co., Frederick Iron & Steel Co., Frederick City 
Packing Co., M. J. Grove Lime Co., Monocacy 
Valley Canning Co., Mountain City Mills. 


Special Information: Frederick is the business 
center for Frederick, and adjoining counties, 
which is rich farm country. Frederick County 
iS the largest county in Maryland, haying 3,817 
farms, each farm ‘being a small plant, or fac- 
tory in itself, requiring supplies and materials. 
Frederick’s hosiery and_ brush factories are 
among the largest in the country. The city is 
yery prosperous, with per capita deposits of 
$2,000, which is among the highest for any city 
in the state. s 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
houses. Large proportion of working people own 
their home. Attractive suburban sections re- 
cently developed. 


Retail Shopping Section: Market and Patrick 
Streets are the main business blocks. 


Trading Area: A radius of about 20 miles. 
Good roads and excellent stores, offering better 
values than are usually found in stores of the 
larger cities, furnish the inducement to trade 
in Frederick. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3: meats. 1; 
fruits. 4; miscellaneous lines, confectionery, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15: commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 5; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 18; bakers, 3: cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 15 (chain, 1); confectioners 
(ineluding hotel, stands), 12: dressmakers, 15: 
druggists, 7; dry goods, 10: department stores, 
1: electrical supplies, 5: florists. 4; fruits, 4; 
furniture, 3: garages (public), 15: grocers, @1 
(chain, 6); hardware, 5: jewelry, 7: meat mar- 
kets, 14 (chain, 2): men’s furnishings, 10: 
men’s clothing, 10; merchant tailors. 3: mil- 
liners, 6; opticians, 3; photographers, 5: pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instrnments), 5: 
radio supvlies, 4: restaurants (ineInding hotels), 
10: shoes, 9: sporting goods, 3; Stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 10. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 53.7 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 116. Doctors (medical, 26): 
(dentists, 11): (osteopaths, 1): number of 
wired houses, 2,995: street car service: fas, 
artificial; number of meters, 1,859: electric cur- 
rent, alternating; water, soft: number of auto- 
mobile registrations, 1,500, . 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


(Washington County) 


1920 Population, 28.064 (1925 est., 35,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate: 60,000. 

Native Whites, 987; Negroes, 1%: 
Porn. 1%: Industrial Workers, 30%; 
Reading, 100%: Families, 7,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 9: High, 2; Parochial, 
1. Number of Pupils, 6,500. 


Churches: Baptist, 2: Christian Seience, 1: 
Episcopal, 1: Hebrew, 1: Methodist, 3; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholie, 1; Miscellaneous, 16. 

Banks: National, 3: State, 6. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Vaudeville, 1: Miscellaneous (auditoriums, ete.), 
2. Total number of Seats, 5,000. 


Location: In the western part of Maryland, 
and is the hub city of the Cumberland Valley. 
Served by the Pennsylvania, N. & W., B. & (aye 
and W. M. R.Rs.. Located on National High- 
way, to Appalachian Scenic Highway, and Lee, 
or Shenandoah Highway to the west, Is 74 
miles from Washington and Baltimore. 


Principal Industries; Shoes, leggings, gloves, 
silk, knit underwear, automobiles, organs, furni- 
ture, machinery supplies, sand blast equipment, 
railroad shops, cement mill, printing, hosiery. 


Foreign 
English 


Manufacturing Establishments: 113. Leading 
firms: Hagerstown Shoe and Legging Co., Byron 
Shoe Co., Moller Organ) Works. 


Special Information: Hagerstown has an elec- 
tric line reaching 15 towns, and passing through 
a rich and well-settled district. Bus lines reach- 
ing 30 towns. Cement mill located a mile and 
a half from city, with a capacity of 3,000 bar- 
rels a day. Has also a well-equipped hydro- 
electric plant furnishing power at cheap rate, 
and is favored with an unlimited water supply. 


Residential Features: Practically all one- 
and two-family houses, private homes predomi- 
nate. The most beautiful residential section in 
western Maryland is located in the northern sec- 
tion of the city. 

Retail Shopping Section: From Public Square, 
which is terminus for trolleys and buses, on 
West Washington Street, 1 block; on N. Po- 
tomae Street, 1 block; on S. Potomac Street, 1 
block. On these streets the large stores are 
located. Smaller business located on 2 blocks 
on W. Franklin, 1 block on RB, Franklin, 1 block 
on KE. Washington, 1 block on N. Jonathan 
Street, 1 block on §, Jonathan, and a large 
aumber of outlying stores. 


Trading Area: Extends about 25 miles north, 
east, and west, and as far as 45 miles seuth. 

Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 3; hardware, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; commercial automobile agencies, 6; 
automobile accessories, 22; automobile tire agen- 
cies. 22; bakers, 12: cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 30; confectioners (ineluding 
hotel stands), 13; delicatessen, 2; druggists, 15; 
dry goods, 5; department stores, 3; electrical 
supplies, 9; florists, 3; fruits, 3; furriers, 7: 
garages (public), 40; grocers, 133; hardware, 38; 
jewelry, 7; meat markets, 31; men’s furrish- 
ings, 20; men’s elothing, 19; merchant tailors, 
4; milliners, 11: opticians, 5; photographers, 4: 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 


Groceries, 4; meats, tte 


9; radio Supplies, 10; restaurants (Gineluling 
hotels), 26; shoes, 5; sporting goods, 2; station- 
ers, 3; Women's apparel, 12. 


SALISBURY, MD. 


(Wicomico County) 


1920 Population, 7,553. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 11,000. 


Native Whites, 88%: Negroes, 12%; English 
Reading, 90%. 


Schools: Public Grade, 5: High, 1. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 
1; Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Cath- 
olic, 1. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 2. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Vaudeville, 1. 


Total number of seats, 2,500. 

Location: In center of eastern shore of Mary- 
land, on the B. C. & A, Ry., and the N. Y. P. 
& N. R.R. (Pennsylvania System); B. 0. & A. 
Ry. freight boats, and Victor Lyon transporta- 
tion freight boats to Baltimore. To nearest 
larger city by railroad, 3 hours; by automobile, 
3 hours. 

Principal Industries: 
turing. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 4. Leading 
firms: E. S. Adkins Co. (lumber), Morris Bros., 
C. R. Dishoroon Co, (umber), Jackson Gutman 
Co. (shirts). 


Special Information: Salisbury is considered 
to be the shopping center of the eastern shore. 


Residential Features: Salisbury has 2,400 
houses. No apartment houses, no tenements. 


Retail Shopping Section: On Main Street, 4 
blocks; on Division Street, 3 blocks; on Dock 
Street, 1 block. 


Trading Area: Extends 30 miles east, 70 
miles north, 120 miles South, and 63 miles west. 
There is an approximate population of 96,000 in 
the trading area. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial automobile agencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 2; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 4; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 12; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 12: delicatessen, 4; druggists, 4; 
department Stores, 38; electrical supplies, 3; 


Lumber, shirt manufac- 


florists, 2: fruits, 4; furniture, 5; 
(public), 5; grocers, 25; hardware, 3 
4; meat markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 7; men’s 
clothing, 8; merchant tailors, 3: milliners, 4; 
opticians, 3; photographers, 1; pianos (and mis- 


garages 
jewelry. 


cellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio sup- 
plies, 7; restaurants (ineluding hotels), 10; 
shoes, 5; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 4; 


women’s apparel, 6, 


Standard Surveys 


of 
MASSACHUSETTS 


I 
AMESBURY, MASS. 


(Essex County) 


1920 Population, 10,036 (1926 est. 11,234). 
Most important cities and towns in trading area 


are: Merrimac (pop. 2,200); Salisbury (2,000) ; 
South Hampton (400); Newten (1,000). 
Native Whites, 94%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 5%; Industrial Workers, 25%; English 
Reading, 90%; Families, 2,300. 
Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 3. Number of pupils, 2,300. 
Churches:' Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 


Congregational, 3; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1 A 
Roman Catholic, 2: Friends, 1; Universalist, 1; 
Adventist, 1; Spiritualist, 1. 


Banks: National, 1: State, 1. Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $100,- 
000. Total Deposits (all banks), $1,587,697. 
Total Resources (all banks), $3,444,155. Total 
Savings Banks Deposits, $6,369,587. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 4. Total humber of seats, 
2,500. 

Location: On Merrimac River, 35 miles north 
of Boston. Served by the Boston & Maine R.R. 
Industrial railroad connects factories with B. 
& M. wharfs on Merrimac River. 


Principal Industries: Automobile body mak- 
ing, iron, brass and composition factories, abra- 
Sives, shoes, peanut products, automobile lamps 
and accessories, counter and heel board, ladies’ 
and men’s felt hats, boats. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 
Smart Co., Walker Body Co., 
Corp., F. M. Hoyt Co.,' @. w. J. Murphy Co., 
Witham Body Co., Merrimac Valley Iron Foun- 
dry, Amesbury Brass and Foundry Co., Bryant 
Body Co., Commonwealth Supplies Co. Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated 
at $15,000,000. 

Special Information: 
automobile bodies. 
turers of felt hats, 


35. Biddle & 
Merrimac Hat 


Large manufacturers of 
One of the largest manufac- 
and also of peanut products, 
Large manufacturer of carborundum abrasives; 
only manufacturer of chilled shot abrasives. 
Manufacturers of high class skiffs and dories, 
also large power boats. 


Residential Features: With few exceptions. 
one- and two-family houses, large proportion 
owned, One of the finest residential sections 
north of Boston. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main Street, from 
Market Square to Strand Theatre; Elm Street, 
from Market Square to Railroad Avenue; Mar- 


ket Street to Baptist Church; Friend Street to 
Town Hall. 


Trading Area: Extends 5 miles east, 6 north, 
and 6 west, bounded by Merrimac River on the 
peti Very little retail trade coming beyond 

iis. ; 

Wholesale Houses: 
lines, 
bacco, 


t Fruits, 1; miscellaneous 
automobile and carriage supplies, 2; to- 
AUS confectioners, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial automobile agencies, 4; 
automobile accessories, 8; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 20; bakers, 5: cigar stores and stands in- 


cluding hotels), 50 (chain, 1); confectioners 
(including hotel Stands), 10; delicatessen, 2; 
dressmakers, 12; druggists, 6 (chain, 1); dry 
goods, 9; department stores, 5; electrical sup- 
plies, 4; florists, 3; fruits. 22; furniture, 4; 
garages (public), 10; grocers, 36 (chain, 7); 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 17 


(chain, 2); men’s furnishing, 6; men’s clothing, 
Continued on page 106 
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6; merchant tailors, 6; milliners, 5; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 5; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 12; shoes, 9; sport- 
ing goods, 3; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 10. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 8); 
(dentists, 8); (osteopaths, 2); street car service; 
gas, artificial; number of meters, 1,157; electric 
current, alternating and direct; number of wired 
houses, 1,800; number of automobile registra- 
tions, 1,100; water, hard. 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


(Bristol County) 


1920 Population, 19,731 (1926 est. 23,019). 


Native Whites, 79%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 20%; Industrial Workers, 25%. 


Schools: Public Grade, 15; High, a; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of pupils, 3,983. 
Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 


Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Roman Catholic, 5; Miscellaneous, 
12. 

‘Banks: National, 1; State, 4. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 2. Total number of seats, 
3,182. Two new theatres now planned. 

Location: Between Boston and Rhode Island 
along the main line of the N. Y., N. H. & H. 
R.R., in the southeastern part of the state 
with an area of 28 square miles. Also served 
by Interstate Consolidated Street Ry. passenger 
service hourly to New York and Boston, half- 
hourly by trolley, and hourly by bus to Provi- 
dence, Is 31 miles S. by W. of Boston, and 
to nearest large city (Providence, REV aby: 
railroad, % hour; by trolley, 1 hour; by auto- 
mobile, 35 minutes. 

Principal Industries: Jewelry, tools, 
goods, boxes, cotton and woolen goods, 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
R. F. Simmons Co., Bay State Optical Co., 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp., Frank Mossberg 
Co., R. Wolfenden & Sons, ©. H. Eden Co., 
James E. Blake Co., M. S. Co., McRae & 
Keeler, Inc., L. G. Balfour Co., Bates & Bacon, 
Baer & Wilde Co., Robbins Co., Marathon Co., 
Mason Box Co., The Watson Co. 

Special Information: Attleboro has 95 miles 
of streets. It is considred to be among the 
leading cities in the jewelry industry of Amer- 
ica, and has immense dyeing and bleaching es- 
tablishments. 


Residential Features: Mostly two- and three- 
family houses, although many larger and more 
beautiful houses are eattered through the city. 
No section occupied entirely by residences, and 
no section of city occupied entirely by work- 
ingmen’s tenements. Many new homes under 
construction. Building permits in 1925 exceeded 
$1,000,000, and total for seven months in 1926 
was over $560,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends from the 
beginning (west end) of Park Street, 7 blocks. 
The larger stores located on Park Street, while 
there are several small stores on streets cross- 
ing Park. 


Trading Area: 
10 east, and 10 west. 
direction. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; automobile accessories, 14; automobile 
tire agencies, 6; bakers, 5; cigar stores and 
stands ‘ineluding hotels), 10; confectioners (in- 
cludir = a- “1 stands), 20; delicatessen, 2; dress- 
makers, 20; druggists, 6; dry goods, 7; depart- 
ment stores, 4; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 
6; fruits, 4; furniture, 4; garages (public), 10; 
grocers, 80 (chain, 9); hardware, 2; jewelry, 
2: meat markets, 20 (chain, 1); men’s furnish- 
ings, 5; men’s clothing, 7; merchant tailors, 9; 
milliners, 7; opticians, 8; photographers, 2; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
3: radio supplies, 4; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 15; shoes, 7; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 
1; women’s apparel, 9. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 22); 
(dentists, 16); (osteopaths, 2); number of wired 
houses, 4,900; street car service; gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating; water, soft; num- 
ber of automobile registrations, 5,450. 


See announcement columns 3 and 4 


BEVERLY, MASS. 


(Essex County) 


1920 Population, 22,561. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 35,000. 


optical 


About 6 miles north, 8 south, 
Trolley lines in cach 


Native Whites, 74%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 25%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 


Reading, 80%; Families, 5,463. 
Schools, 13. Number of pupils, 4,636. 
Churches: 17. 
Banks: 4. Total Resources, $10,750,200. 
Theatres: 3. Total number of seats, 1,890. 


Location: On an inlet of the Atlantic Ocean, 
about 18 miles northeast of Boston, on the 
Gloucester branch of B. & M. BR.R. 

Principal Industries: Shoes, shoe machinery, 
paper boxes, sails, special machinery, bottle 
eaps, boot and shoe findings, tools, cod fish- 
eries, shipping interests. 

Residential Features: 
family houses. 

Retail Shopping Section: 
of city. 


One- two- and three- 


Six blocks in center 
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Trading Area: North to Boxford; east to 


Gloucester; west to Danvers. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 20; automobile tire agencies, 
20; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 23; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 28; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 28; 
druggists, 11; dry goods, 11; department stores, 
1; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 10; fruits, 15; 
furniture, 6; furriers, 1; garages (public), 13; 
grocers, 51; hardware, 7; jewelry, 7; meat 
markets, 21; men’s furnishings, 6; men’s cloth- 
ing, 7; merchant tailors, 15; milliners, 6; 
opticians, 7; photographers, 5; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio sup- 


plies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 11; 
shoes, 14; sporting goods, 6; stationers, 5; 
women’s apparel, 1. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
(Suffolk County) 


City Class as—The City of Boston is the 
twenty-eighth city in the world. It is one of 
the greatest industrial and commercial centers 
in the United States. Second largest importing 
seaport in western hemisphere. The leading 
educational center of New England, second in 


America. One of the world’s greatest fresh 
fish ports. The supply center of retail trade 
throughout central and eastern New England, 
POPULATION 
ADIO Censgs “he. pleco eis tislets escie wteleetaiste 670,585 
1910 Census, Metropolitan District.... 1,531,138 
1915 State Census .......eseveweeecne 745,439 
ASAOASSMAUG) ge oie) s seve sacle iptesyions eoinl* fetpiowe spkeis 748,060 
1920 Census Metropolitan District*.... 1,772,254 
1925) State’ Census)’ -..i.\s si» sieiquisieinieniale 779,620 
1925 State Census, Metro. District.. 1,808,845 
*Note—As defined by the U. S. census. Metro- 


politan Boston includes besides the central city 
only those divisions within the 10-mile limit 
in which the population at the census was at 
least 150 persons per square mile. This shows 
16 cities and 33 towns. 


Native White 65.7% 
Foreign Born ... 31.9% 
ING SNOT 2 aeye eleeip boleh lee Melo niererate seslore 2.2% 
Students) 2) SoS iiiok ie cate nett apetere preliaie's 40,000 
English Reading .....+.+.seseees ated 96% 
Factory Workers, 

Municipal Boston ....-..seeseeseeee 75,857 

Wet’, Boston \ikics ue Hace ale voles ceseiess 178,343 
Families, 1926 

Municipal Boston -..-.sseeesseereee 168,679 

Met. Boston «....0s ea ascloegs.ce = bieorey 402,141 
Dwellings, 

Municipal Boston ..-..+eeseeeeeeees 79,317 

Mets BoOstom '-5 latsi's:e/alereoluiersle- <i szlelouniare 254,198 
Summer Residents, 

Met Boston® 2. spc eee sie ore mls a aiee 75,000 


*Note—Figures for Metropolitan Boston in- 
clude beaches as far north as 5 miles and as 
far south as 7 miles; also farms and country 
hotels, within same area. It does not include 
the thousands of vacationists or motorists who 
come to Boston for the summer or who make 
it their headquarters for trips into mountains 
and to the shore. ‘These latter transients can- 
not be definitely estimated. 


Comparison of Municipal Boston’s Population 


1910. 1920. 

MPS ere vercheta ss ates pintate g's 329,703 368,756 
Weal G fers cissneste ales. cteloyetolaners 340,882 879,304 
White, native parents ...... 157,870 181,811 
White, foreign parents ...... 195,422 238, 241 
White, mixed parents 61,682 71,514 
White, foreign born........ 240,722 238,919 
NGRON Mati ae ous seteeme ee 13,564 16,350 
OstRO PACES i iaioxe\sletbbeds ersioiel sie 2,405 1,225 
Males of voting age ....... 208,321 235.790 
Illiterates over ten years .. 24,468 24,524 
No. School age 6-20 years.. 169,116 169,250 

Nativity of Foreign Born 

1910. 1920. 

Armenia’ ooo sg paigyeea ks ee wie Not given 1,472 
AUStHIA Te. aeraie cicipieiners nis etahatels 2,413 1,530 
Canada (French) .......... 3,098 1,743 
Canada’ (other) cee se es 47,097 40,265 
Denmark 5 bi siatstaeroum ofety sisvacaeee 1,031 935 
POU SIS MGD  siatcsstnie biel thels Ponies 13,601 12,408 
Hramee! Uys iatsntdr sierra x 1,073 1,269 
Germany Hii\eibsie'ss sic aha 5 8,700 5,915 
Grebe! dscisa si Lee oleate 1,497 8,054 
Treland (Ap s\n estes cites Some Warels 66,038 57,011 
Ttaliy issih. svc las eheioniepte 31,380 88,179 
EAEHUA MIA Maisie itcerslerearst sl . Not given 4,127 
Newfoundland .............. 463 2,797 
NOY WAY i ifsteints aresistere fevers a wieieyy 1,914 1,875 
WP OLANU-se caverta amiss eae eee Not given 7,650 
Portugealivctes wets ee citi ies 1,225 957 
Brussel o's Ss cern bya einer 41,891 38,021 
SCotland. Pon sterterssvereis'tatetwietets 5,062 5,079 
Swede’ \/ \eiecis stab sive ete 7,122 6,780 
Syria Not given 1,756 
Other countries 3,162 6,096 


Suburban Residents 


These cities and towns are within what is 
commonly known as Metropolitan Boston show- 
ing population and relative distance from Boston. 


1925 1920 

State Federal 

Miles Census Census. 

Nahant (town) ........ 4 1,630 1,318 
Peabody (city) ........ 10 19,870 19,552 
Salem, (efty), scicehsels ace 9%, 42,821 42,529 
Saugus (town), ........ 5 12,743 10,874 
Swampscott (town) .... 8 8,953 8,101 

Middlesex County 

Arlington (town) ....... 3 24,943 18,665 
Belmont (town) .....-.. 2 15,256 10,749 
Cambridge (city) ...... borders 119,669 109,694 
Everett (city) ........-borders 42,072 40,120 
Framingham (town)..... 10 21,078 17,033 
Lexington (town) ...... 5 7,785 6,350 


% bbe Lie aes 


1925 1920 
State Federal 
Middlesex County Miles Census Census 
Lincoln (town) .......-. 7 1,306 1,042 
Malden (city) fssceceoss) LO 51,789 49,103 
Medford (city) .\........ 3 47,627 39,038 
Melrose (City) ....+,.0. 4 20,165 18,204 
Natick’ (town), .....s.-- 74% 12,871 (10,907 
Newton (city) -+..-borders 53,003 46,054 
Sherborn (town) .....-- 8 929 1,558 
Somerville (city) ......borders 99,032 93,091 
Stoneham (town) ......- 5 9,084 7,873 
Wakefield (town) .....- yf 15,611 138,025 
Waltham (city) «...... 4 84,746 30,915 
Watertown (town) ...-borders 25,480 21,457 
Wayland (town) ...... 7 2,255 1,935 
Weston (town)! :../2..5' 4 2,906 2,282 
Winchester (town) .... 5 11,565 10,485 
Woburn (city).....-..+ 7 16,410 16,574 
Norfolk County 
Braintree (town) ...-.- 4 13,193 10,580 
Brookline (town) .borders 42,681 37,748 
Canton (town).... -borders 5,896 5,945 
Dedham (town) ....--+. borders 13,918 10,792 
Dover (town) ...-..e0-- 3 1,044 867 
Medfield (town) ......-- 6% 3,867 3,595 
Milton (town) ......+. borders 12,861 9,382 
Needham (town) ....-. borders 8,977 7,012 
Norwood (town) ...-...- 4 14,151 12,627 
Quincey’ (city)* wo. 05... borders 60,055 47,876 
Randolph (town) ....-- 5 5,644 4,756 
Sharon (town) ...-..-+. 7 3,119 2,467 
Walpole (town) .......-. t 6,508 5,446 
Wellesley (town) .....- 4 9,049 6,224 
Westwood (town .....-. 2 1,706 1,358 
Weymouth (town) .....- 5 17,2538 15,057 
Suffolk County 
Chelsea (city) <........ borders 47,247 43,184 
Revere’ (city) .....00+8. borders 33,261 28,823 
Winthrop (town) ......borders 16,158 » 15,455 


The Metropolitan District of ‘‘Greater Boston’”’ 
as determined by the State of Massachusetts, 
only includes 40 municipalities, 14 cities and 26 
towns, while the Federal Census includes 16 
cities and 33 towns, 


SCHOOLS 
Total 

No. Enrollment 

Public Grade (Elementary) ..., 79 94,804 
Kindergartens ......++ecedesese 72 8,684 
High and Latins ........++..+5 16 22,465 
Teachers College ...sseceveeees 1 744 
Special Schools .....++eeseesees 5 1,777 
C@pratiriertiomys 3). sicis ye ster iolsia Te ciate 1 3,598 
Parochial Schools ..... at's asthe 42 28,743 
Boston maintains evening schools as follows: 
WUCMEMCATY. 50.0 os sie vide cle sle ee mere 22 5,216 
PATO Mies Phir a sna ole. d eye #18 % gpiored aie 10 6,167 
(RAO Weiss seo ais sp pis 5.8 ee be a eee 5 1,226 


Boston is one of the first educational centers 
of the world. In the Metropolitan Area are 
more than 200 universities. colleges, normal and 
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technical schools, music and art institutions and — 
private schools. Among them are the following, 
with student enrollment: : 


fl No. of 
Location Students 
Harvard University .......Cambridge 
College .....cceccevecseve 3,247 
University 2.6 0.2. ede 7,997 


Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology ..-+++++++eeeeCambridge 2,756 
Radcliffe College +++----Cambridge 1,000 
(Women’s Division of Har- 

vard) 

Tufts College ........+-.-.-Medford 2,209 

Boston University ......., Boston 10,381 

Boston College ..........-Newton 1,706 

Simmons College ........-..-Boston 1,397 

Wellesley College .........- Wellesley 1,587 
CHURCHES 


Adventist, 2; Baptist, 38; Christian Science, 
4; Congregational Trinitarian, 34; Congrega- 
tional Unitarian, 18; Disciples of Christ, 1; 
Episcopal, 35; Friends, 1; Jewish, 40; Lutheran, 


16; Methodist Bpiscopal, 34; Methodist, 2; 
Swedenborgian, 2; Presbyterian, 8; Roman 
Catholic, 68; Spiritualist, 2; Universalist, 6; 
Miscellaneous, 57. 
BANES 
As of Oct. 31, 1925 
Savings, 24, Resources .......- $532,372,898 
IDEDORIES) /sprerylarelena iets So beelde helen of, 200,880,882; 
State Banks, 1, Resources ........ 977,403 
Trust Co., 14 
Commercial Resources ......-.. 487,411,175 
Savings, Resources .....++.++-- 34,322,418 
Trust, Resources ..... ele 0 06o.ec oPd BOO, 010,41 80 
Co-operative, 49, Resources .....- 94,944,056 
National, 11, Resources ...... +... 916,428,000 


There are in Metropolitan Boston, 36 national 
banks, 53 trust companies, 64 savings banks, 
105 co-operative banks, 50 credit unions, 1 state 
1 foreign bank and Federal Reserve Bank. 

The per capita deposits and sayings of Metro-~ 
politan Boston amounts to $1,050, the total de- 
posits and savings amount to $1,794,686,000. 

Boston bank clearings run between $1,500,- 
000,000 and $2,000,000,000 monthly. Bank 
clearings, 1925, $22,481,915,310, 


THEATRES 


According to the Building Department as of 
October 1st, 1926, there were 46 licensed thea- 
tres, of these 7 show motion pictures and vaude- 
ville, 14 are legitimate houses, 3 show bur- 
lesque, and 2 vaudeville, and 20 strictly motion 
pictures. The total seating capacity of these 

Continued on page 108 . 


Daily Except Sunday 


Total 
Circulation 


5800 


The Sun Also Serves Five Nearby Towns 


“Sun’”’ 


Member of Associated Press 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
International. News 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


Population-23,019 ) within city limits 
Houses --- 3,774 


Every “Sun”? Goes Home 
he eo 


Attleboro Sun 


With better than one paper to 
each house in the city—with ex- 
cellent suburban coverage—with 
exceptionally complete news re- 
ports, features, 
reports—The Attleboro Sun is 
enjoying a_ steady, healthy in- 
crease in circulation and lineage 
that is proving profitable to its 
advertisers. 

“The Center of the Jewelry In- 
dustry” is a prosperous field of- 
fering excellent opportunities to 
national advertisers. 


Sun Circulation 


3943 


Attleboro, Mass. | 


and daily market 


Foreign 
Representative 


Hamilton & DeLisser 
25 West 43rd St. 
New York City 


127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Sere Me a Ce eee Oe 


Will you allow great retailers 
to show you the way to marketing 
success in Boston? 


Flow they have analyzed the market how they 
concentrate their advertising upon a 12-mile area 


F you would know the basic facts 

about a local market—the under- 

I lying truths on which marketing 

success must be built—go to the 
leading retailers. 


In any local market they know local ad- 
vertising media. They buy large space every 
day to cultivate their market. And they 
know at all times what part of that market 
brings the greatest returns. 


Because so many manufacturers felt dis- 
appointment over their sales in Boston— 
whereas Boston retailers experienced no 
such difiiculty—the Globe decided to inves- 
tigate the Boston market. And the Globe 
found that the chief differ- 
ence between most. manu- 
facturers’ campaignsin Bos-* 
ton and Boston retail adver- 
tising lay in the conception 
of the Boston market. 


HE Globe first investigat- 

ed parcel deliveries of the 

great Boston stores. And con- 

trary to what was expected it 

learned that 74% of these par- 

_ cels go to homes within 12 miles 

of City Hall. 

The Globe obtained from a 

leading department store an 

_ analysis of the locations of its 

charge accounts. It learned 

that 64% of these, too, are 
‘within 12 miles. 

Then the Globe analyzed re- 

tail outlets in all leading fields. 

_ Numerically these outlets show 

a majority within the 12-mile 


74% of all department store package deliveries 
64% of all department store charge accounts 
61% of all grocery stores 

60% of all hardware stores 


a ee oe ore 


Taking a 30-mile radius as Boston’s 
extreme trading limit the 12-mile area contains 
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57% of all drug stores 

57% of all dry goods stores 

55% of all furniture stores 

46% of all auto dealers and garages 


area, In actual business volume this strength 
is greater than it seems to be bécause these 
stores within the 12-mile area are the real lead- 
ers—they do the biggest volume of business. 


How the Globe parallels 
this new trading area 


Wii this newly defined trading area 
the Sunday Globe offers the largest circu- 
lation in Boston. And the sale of the Globe on 
week-days exceeds that of Sunday. 


That is why the department stores place 
their chief reliance on the Globe. They use as 
much space in the Sunday Globe as in all other 
Boston Sunday papers combined. 

The Globe sells Boston. Not just the city of 
Boston but the market represented by the city 
of Boston plus the population within the key 
trading area of 12 miles—1,567,257 people, the 
richest homes in Boston. Their per capita 
wealth is high—nearly $2,000. 


The Globe commands the respect of 
all creeds, political beliefs, races, be- 
cause it is strictly non-partisan. 


The Globe offers no premiums— 
makes no inducements for circulation 
except the inducement of publishing a 
newspaper people want to read. 


Study the map of Boston’s key mar- 
ket on this page. See how the Globe 
leads in this key market. Note the fig- 
ures on distributing outlets. Then buy 
the Globe first in Boston. 


May we send you this 
interesting booklet? 


If selling the Boston market is one of 
your problems you will be interested in 
our new booklet—“Looking at New 
England through the eyes of the Sales 
and Advertising Manager.” We will 
be glad to send you a copy on request. 


Total net paid circulation 


Daily 278,988 — Sunday 325,234 


Net paid averages—year ending March 31, 1926. 


he Globe sells 
e Boston Globe?’ Ban: 


Here the Sunday Globe deJivers 34,367 more copies than the-next Boston Sunday 
newspaper. The Globe concentrates in this area—199,392 daily—176,479 Sunday 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
(Cont'd) 


Boston (cont'd 


76,454, in addition there are also 
23,984; 
85 halls 


46 theatres is : 
35 smaller motion picture houses seating 
also 92 halls, each seating 400 or more; 
each seating less than 400, 

The largest auditorium, Mechanics Hall, seat- 
ing 7,229; next in capacity, Boston Arena 
(amphitheater) seating 5,786; Metropolitan hea- 
ter, 4,482; State Theater, 3,519; Keith-Albee 
Theatre, 3,212; Boston Opera House, 3,000; 
‘Orpheum, 2,991; Seollay Square Theatre, 2,589; 
Symphony Hall, 2,569; Tremont Temple (Con- 
verse Hall), 2,541; Keith’s Theatre, 2,020. Out- 
door amphitheatres: Braves’ Field, 41,500 seats; 
Harvard Stadium, 40,000; Fenway Park, 29,480. 


The new Keith Memorial Theatre now being 
erected will show yaudeville. 
There are 36 houses with more than 1,000 


seats each, and 6 houses with seating capacity 
of more than 2,000 seats. 


LOCATION AND TRANSPORTATION 


Situated at the head of Massachusetts Bay, 
230 miles northeast of New York, it has a 
harbor with berthing space of more than 40 miles 
most of which is in active use for commercial 
purposes, y 

It is the terminus of three large railroads, 
the Boston and Maine and subsidiary lines, the 
Boston and Albany (New York Central, lessee) 
and the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
and subsidiary lines. It is also the terminus 
of the Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn R.R. ‘ 

The Boston and Maine connects Boston with 
points west, north and east. Besides serving 
directly the territory in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, part of New York and the northern 
the Boston and Maine 


half of Massachusetts, [ 
connects at Portland, Maine, and other junc- 
tions in that section with fhe Maine Central 


Railroad for Maine and eastern Canadian terri- 


tory. At Newport, Vermont, and White River 
Junction, Vt., traffic is fed to the Canadian 
Pacific and the Grand Trunk, respectively, 


thence to points in Canada and the west. Grand 
Trunk business moves via Central Vermont as 
intermediate carrier. Bellows Falls, Vermont, 
is a point of connection with the Rutland R.R. 
and an important route to western Vermont, the 
Adirondack region and the west. The chief out- 
lets of the Boston and Maine for western traffic 
are, however, Mechanicville, New York, a 
junction with the Delaware and Hudson, and 
Rotterdam Junction, New York, with the New 
York Central and West Shore lines. At Troy, 
New York, there is also connection with the 
New York Central and the Hudson River Bout 
lines. 

The Boston and Albany, in a general way, 
parallels the Boston and Maine in a westerly 
direction from Boston. It forms a part of the 
New York Central system and joins the parent 
line at Albany for all points west. 


The New. York, New Haven & Hartford 
railway network covers southeastern Massa- 
chusetts, the states of Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut, connecting at New York City with 


the various trunk lines west and south. 

The various terminals at Boston are con- 
nected by the Union Freight R.R, operating 
along the waterfront for the interchange of 
freight. The Boston and Albany and the 
Boston and Maine also have direct rail con- 
nections for this purpose. 


In addition to the freight service given by 
these roads, they daily bring to the terminal 
stations a vast throng of commuters. The 


of the Metropolitan Dis- 
the Boston, Revere Beach 
This urban steam line 
brings in its thousands 


northeastern section 
trict is seryed by 
and Lynn Railroad. 
each day in the year 
of commuters. 

Numbers of passengers on steam railroads to 
and from Boston, yearly, Boston & Maine, 
26,001,465; New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
and Boston & Albany, 34,959,896; Boston, Revere 
Beach & Lynn, 11,550,200; total railroad pas- 
sengers, 83,479,147. 

Passenger trains in and out of South Station, 
541 a day, 402 of which are N. Y., N. H. & H., 
and 184, B. & A.; These trains carry 150,000 
persons daily; North Station, 395 a day; Boston, 
Revere Beach & Lynn, 426 a day. 

There are four electric railway systems in 
the Metropolitan area. Of these, the Boston 
Elevated Railway System is by far the largest. 
It comprises surface, elevated and subway lines, 


which serve a population of 1,220,000. The 
533 miles of track traversing this area com- 


prise 45 miles for rapid transit cars, including 
elevated and subway lines, 45 miles of surface 
track in reseryation and 16 miles of track in 
subways, tunnels and viaduct for surface cars. 
This physical arrangement of tracks and. the 
speed maintained enables the inhabitants of the 
farthest outlying towns to reach the business 
portion of the city within 40 minutes. Last 
year there were 382,149,667 passengers carried, 

Subways and tunnels connect Cambridge, East 
Boston, Dorchester and Back Bay area with the 
heart of the city. Elevated lines run from 
Forest Hills to Everett and to East Cambridge. 
In addition, there is the Atlantic Avenue Ele- 
vated line connecting the North and South sta- 
tions and serving many of the steamship 
wharves. 

Of more than 2,000 revenue passenger cars, 
95 steel Cambridge subway cars (about the size 
of Pullman cars), 338 steel and semi-steel ele- 
vated cars and 616 semi-steel center entrance 
motor and trailer cars represent the latest ad- 
vance in car design. 

The feature of the transportation system is 
the possibility of transferring from surface cars 
to rapid transit lines and from rapid transit 
lines to surface cars at all transfer stations; 
and the general adoption of bodily transfer 
points on the system so as to do away with 
the necessity of procuring a transfer ticket, 
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Districts not covered by the Boston Elevated 
System are served by the Eastern Massachu- 
setts ‘Street Railway System, the Boston and 
Worcester and the Middlesex and Boston Street 
Railways. Taking Metropolitan Boston as a 
whole there is no section which is not effi- 
ciently served by one or more of the transpor- 
tation systems which connect it with the busi- 
ness center. 

Bus lines are now running from Boston to 
New York also many large cities in New Eng- 
land. Regular schedules. are maintained. 


PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES 


As EDITOR & PUBLISHER did not wish to 
publish facts and figures which in some cases 
might conflict with the publicity already issued 
by local organizations, which is based on the 
State definition of Metropolitan Boston, it is 
to be noted that all Metropolitan facts and 
figures in this chart are based on the Federal 
Government’s definition of Metropolitan Boston. 


Manufacturing Industries 


Metropolitan Boston Federal, 1919 
No. of establishments 5,165 
Capital invested .....-.----+sse- $894,048, 325 


$755,350,609 
$247, 341,450 
216,727 
$1,351, 687,243 
Annual Prod. 


$1,351, 637,243 


Value of stock and materials used 
Amount of wages paid during year 
Average number of wage earners 
Value of product 
Capital Invested 
Metropolitan Boston $894,048,325 37,2 
Massachusetts 2,962,198,527  4,011,181,532 
New England 5,781,679,000  7,188,636,000 
Variety-—Of about 350 recognized industries, 
more than 250 are represented in Metropolitan 
Boston. 


Metropolitan Boston, State Census 1924 


No. of establishments .....--+-++> 4,560 
Average number of wage earners 178,483 
Total wages $230,724,773 
Average earnings $1,292.70 
Value of materials ......+++++--> $584,492,588 
Value of products .....-+.- weeee $1,148, 222,031 


Leading Industries Value of Production 
State Census 1924 


Boots and shoes.......-  aciata, sates $82,667,403 
Printing and publishing ......--. 67,348,308 
Confectionery and ice cream...... 48,997,252 
Foundry & machine shop products 44,706,563 
Men’s clothing ........+++- eriyesste 32,881,874 
Women’s clothing .......++es+++ 22,569,665 
Slaughtering & meat packing.... 45,095,903 
Electrical machinery .....--++++- 64,668,771 
Rubber Goods ...s.+eee eee ee eeee 23,798,053 

Other industries include artificial limbs, auto 
bodies and parts; awnings, tents and sails, 
blackings, satins and dressings, boot and shoe 
cut stock, and findings, boxes, paper, brass, 


bronze, and copper products, canning and pre- 
serving, cleaning and polishing preparations, 
clothing, men’s clothing, women’s, coffee and 
spices, roasting and grinding, eonfectionery, ice 
cream, copper, tin and sheet iron products, cot- 


ton goods, cutlery and tools, electrical ma- 
chinery, apparatus and _ supplies, flavoring ex- 
tracts and syrups, food preparations, foundry 


and machine shop products, fur goods, furnish- 
ing goods (men’s), furniture, hardware, hats and 
caps, jewelry, knit goods, leather goods, lumber, 
planing mill products, musical instruments, 
paints and varnishes, paper goods, patent medi- 
cines and compounds, printing and publishing, re- 
frigerators, rubber goods, show cases, signs 
and advertising novelties, soap, stationery goods, 
structural ironwork, surgical appliances, sus- 
penders, garters and elastic woven goods, to- 
bacco manufacture, trunks and valises, window, 
door screens and weather strips, window shades 
and fixtures, wirework. 


Pianos and Organs 


For many years Massachusetts has held third 
place in the United States for the manufacture 
of pianos and organs. In 1919 the value of these 
instruments and the materials used in their 
production amounted to more than $13,000,000, 
Several makers of national reputation are lo- 
cated in Metropolitan Boston. 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing 


Although Metropolitan Boston is not one of the 
great meat packing centers of the country the 
annual product of the slaughtering and meat- 
packing industry amounts to nearly $500,000,000. 
Hence the densely populated regions in this 
locality are by no means wholly dependent upon 
the distant western sources of supply for their 
meat products. The great establishments in 
Somerville and Cambridge, employing several 
thousand workers, have a successful history of 
more than seventy years. In addition, Boston 
is the most important New England distribution 
point for western shipments. Several collateral 
industries of considerable importance have been 
built up in the Metropolitan Area. 


Soap and Medical Supplies 


Situated in the Metropolitan District is a 
factory of one of the world-famous soapmakers. 
This and the other 16 soap establishments of the 
region produce an annual output valued at ap- 
proximately $17,506,000. The manufacturer of 
patent medicines and drugs amounts to more 
than $16,000,000; and the plant of a company 
ne branches all over the country is located 
ere, 

Electrical Machinery 


With one of the largest electrical manufac- 
turing plants in the world, and numerous other 
establishments, Metropolitan Boston is easily a 
leader in the production of electrical apparatus. 
In the ten years between 1909 and 1919 the 
number of workers employed by this industry 
in Massachusetts ‘increased more than a_ third 
and the value of goods produced more. than 
tripled. The total 15,678 electrical workers in 
Metropolitan Boston alone exceeded the number 
employed in the whole state ten years before. 
The value of electrical manufactures in Metro- 
politan Boston amounted to $55,901,540 at the 
last federal census, more than half the total 
for the whole state in the same year and almost 
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twice the total of ten years before. In 1924 the 
State Industrial ‘census showed a gain of 
$6,311,183 in value of production over the pre- 
vious year, or a total output valued at $64,- 
668,771. 

Confectionery 


High quality confectionery is among the out- 


standing products of Metropolitan Boston. 
Within the municipal limits of the city are 
more than sixty candy factories, a stone’s 


throw across the river in Cambridge are about 
twenty-five more and within the whole Metro- 


politan District almost a hundred establish- 
ments are catering to the demands of the 
American sweet tooth. With’ the ice cream 


establishments included, this number is increased 


by a third. It is, in fact, Boston’s fifth 
greatest industry. More than $55,000,000 worth 
of confectionery and nearly $44,000,000 worth of 
ice cream are placed on the market every year 
from the establishments, which furnish employ- 
ment to more than 10,000 wage-earners, a large 
proportion of whom are women. Many of these 
candy factories with their modern and sanitary 
equipment and their attractive rest rooms for 
employees are among the show places of Boston. 


Furniture Specialties 


Furniture manufacturers in Metropolitan 
Boston include office furniture, folding and port- 
able chairs, reed and rattan furniture, carriages 
and go-carts, school furniture, toy vehicles, rail- 
way car seats, cocoa mats and matting and 
other reed and rattan products. 

Boston is the home of one of the greatest 
reed and rattan furniture manufacturing com- 
panies in the country. Its nine plants turn out 
a large part of the total American production 
of these specialties. 


The Metal Trades 


In the Metropolitan District 277 foundries and 
machine shops turn out an annual product 
amounting to more than $55,500,000. Tools and 
cutlery from 235 factories add $18,000,000 more 
to the annual output of metal products. 


The Shoe Industry 


Within. 25 miles of Boston are more shoe fac- 
tories than in any other section of similar size 
in the country. Boston is the greatest market 
in the world for boots and shoes. Practically 
half of all the rubber boots that are made, are 
manufactured in Bastern Massachusetts. 

Boston is the headquarters of the industry 
which manufactures practically all the shoe 
machinery used in this country. 


Cotton and Woolen Textiles 


Boston is the leading market in the U. S. A. 
for cotton and woolen textiles. 

Boston is the center of the most important 
cotton manufacturing district in the United 
States. Located here are the executive offices 
of many of the great cotton mills of New Eng- 
land, the national organization of cotton manu- 
facturers and, of course, a large number of 
cotton brokerage houses and warehouses. It 
is, moreover, the greatest American port of 
entry for Egyptian cotton. 
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Boston receives more than half the raw wool 
imported by the United States each year. If 
the receipts of foreign and domestic wool are 
both taken into consideration the average 
annual receipts at Boston for a ten-year period 
exceed 412,000,000 pounds—more than the total 
wood clip of the United States and about one- 
seventh the total wool production of the world. 
Enough wool passes through this city each year 
to make an all-wool suit for every Man, woman 
and child in the United States. Boston is 
capable of storing in one wool warehouse more 
than 100,000,000 pounds of wool. 


The Fish Trade 


Boston is the most up-to-date fish port in the 
world and in production is exceeded only by 
Grimsby, England. It has one of the largest 
fish piers in the world, built at a cost of $3,000, - 
000, 1,200 feet in length, 300 feet in breadth, 
537,000 square feet in area, haying capacity for 
the simultaneous discharge of 80 vessels. On 
and adjacent to it is the largest fish freezing 
and cold storage plant in the country, with a 
capacity of 15,000,000 pounds, ice-making 
capacity of 230 tons daily and ice storage for 
10,000 tons, 

Boston distributes more than 150,000,000 
pounds of fish annually—the new Boston Fish 
Pier alone has handled over 2,000,000 pounds a 
day. This great business of turning into wealth 
the resources of the sea is an almost .unappre- 
ciated asset. 

Clothing 


Boston is one of the six great clothing markets 
of the United States, The latest federal census 
reports 9,995 wage-earners employed in all 
branches of this industry in Metropolitan Boston. 
The output of men’s clothing amounts annually 
to over $33,000,000 and of women’s clothing to 
about $25,000,000. , 


SPECIAL INFORMATION 


Metropolitan Boston is an area of approxi- 
mately 409 square miles designated by statutory 
enactment, including Municipal Boston (748,060 
population) and thirty-nine surrounding towns 
and cities, with a total population of 1,608,936. 

Boston is a commercial and industrial centre 
of 1,657,000 people (Federal Metropolitan Boston 
1,172,000) rather than a city of only 748,000. 
The real Boston extends far beyond the muni- 
cipal boundaries. There is no break in the 
widening circle of stores, warehouses and fac- 
tories which are thickly spread over the whole 
area of Meiropolitan Boston. The forty towns 
and cities, whose economic interests are inex- 
tricably bound up with the banking and railroad 
and port facilities of their centre, comprise the 
real Boston. This Metropolitan District forms 
a powerful economic unit, the natural centre 
for the manufacturing and trading interests of 
New England, one of the richest industrial re- 
gions of the country. 

Total assessed valuation, personal and real 
estate for 1925, $1,862,799,900 in the City of 
Boston. In Metropolitan Boston the total 
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INCE 1830 the Boston Evening Transcript 
has faithfully served an exclusive clien- 
tele—those of the medium and better 
classes who have discrimination and the 
power to buy the best the market affords. 


That this policy has borne substantial 
returns through the years is indisputable 


—witness the following gains: in adver- 


tising lineage figures for the first nine 


months of 1926— 


263,557 gain in National Advertising 
145,338 gain in Local Advertising 


A larger total than any other evening paper 
combined with morning editions 


Boston Cransrript 


Highest Ratio of BUYERS to Readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. 
Boston New York Chicago 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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| Most Powerful ana Economical 
| Selling Force in New England! 


OST efficient and economical coverage of the populous, 

wealthy and compact Boston and New England markets 
is offered by the Boston Evening American, Daily Advertiser 
(Tabloid) and the Sunday Advertiser. 


The Boston American offers the largest evening circulation 
in New England—262,298—leading its nearest competitor by 
more than 100,000. 


The Boston Daily Advertiser—Boston’s only tabloid, pictorial 
newspaper, with a circulation of 153,286 is now second in 
the morning field although only five years old. 


_ The Boston American and Daily Advertiser may be used 
separately or in combination. Bought in combination they 
offer the largest daily circulation in New England obtainable 
at a single rate— 415,584. 


The Boston Sunday Advertiser, regularly read by 490,588 
families, leads the second largest Boston Sunday newspaper 
by more than 150,000, the third by 168,000, and the fourth 
Sunday newspaper by more than 367,000 circulation. 


{ Circulation figures from Government 
Statements as of October 1, 1926 


BOSTON AMERICAN 
BOSTON ADVERTISER 


9 East 40th St. Hearst Bldg. j 5 Winthrop Sq. Book Tower Bldg. 
New York City Chicago Boston Detroit 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


(Cont'd) 


Boston (cont’d) 


assessed valuation was $3,439,653,145. This is 
a per capita valuation of $2,389.75 for the City 
and $1,901.57 for Metropolitan Boston. The 
number of assessed dwellings in 1925 in the 
City of Boston were 79,317 and in the Metro- 
politan district, 254,198. 

Boston has for some years ranked first as to 
yaluation per capita. 

There are 243,342 gas meters and 287,522 
electric light meters in Boston. 

Automobile registration in Boston only, pleas- 
ure cars 89,878, trucks 15,361; Metropolitan 
Boston, pleasure cars 266,678. 

In the Central District of Boston there were 
on January 1, 1925, 110,223 telephones, In Metro- 
politan Boston there were 393,807 telephones. 


Exports and Imports, 1924 


For Mass. Customs District (Boston and eight 
minor ports) in calendar year, 1924, the total 
yalue of exports was $57,355,646 or $5,197,538 
more than in 1923; of imports, $253,851,533 or 
$53,436,899 less than in 1923; total foreign trade, 
$311,207,179 or $48,240,061 less than in 1923. 
Boston’s total foreign trade for year 1924 ranked 
sixth among American ports, New York, Galves- 
ton, New Orleans, Seattle and San Francisco ex- 
ceeding the former in value, As to imports 
alone, Boston ranked third, Seattle taking sec- 
ond place, and as to exports alone, 18th (the 
unusual decline in exports due largely to dis- 
crimination against Boston in through railroad 
freight rates). Tonnage of vessels in foreign 
trade in year 1924, entered 3,927,437; cleared, 
2,347,385; number of vessels entered 1,553; num- 
ber cleared, 1,046. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, the 
total imports at Boston reached $301,447,000 in 
value, restoring this port to its accustomed rank 
of second. 

Not only is Metropolitan Boston a mighty 
centre, but it is steadily growing in size and 
importance. So far from being merely bed- 
rooms of Boston business people, the other mu- 
nicipalities of the Metropolitan Area are so 
many parts of one great business community. 
Thirteen of these municipalities each manu- 
facture annually goods valued at over $10,000,- 
000, and nine more than $20,000,000 each, Be- 
low the $10,000,000 line, among the smaller com- 
munities which are. chiefly. residential in 
eharacter, are twelve, each of which turns out 
over a million dollars’ worth of goods annually, 
the amount ranging from a little over $1,000,000 
to more than $9,500,000. In the three cities of 
Metropolitan Boston which are next to Muni- 
cipal Boston in industrial importance, $19,684,309 
are invested in manufacturing plants and ma- 
chinery, and the aggregate output of these es- 
tablishments amounts to $369,254,607 a year. 


RESIDENTIAL FEATURES 


The residents of Municipal Boston occupy al- 
most exclusively fine apartments in the better 
Sections and ‘‘tenements’’ and small apartments 
in the poorer districts. 

The largest number of ‘‘tenements’’ (some of 
the familiar ‘‘3-deck’’ classification) are in North 
End, West End, South End, part of Charles- 
town, Roxbury, Dorchester, South Boston and 
East Boston. 

The better class of apartments are in Dor- 


chester, West Roxbury, Hyde Park, Jamaica 
Plain, Brighton and Back Bay Section. 
Other sections having individual homes and 


in some cases large estates are Milton, Dedham, 


Wellesley, Lincoln, Lexington, Winchester and 
Weston. 
Total owned homes in Boston 30,1382 or 


19,609 mortgaged, 9,998 free, 525 unknown, total 
rented 132,658; tenure unknown 1,995. The 
total number of buildings in Boston is 113,782 
—34,957 are constructed of brick, concrete, etc., 
and 78,825 are constructed of wood. These 
figures are given as of 1924. 

During 1925 permits were issued for the con- 
struction of 4,542 buildings of all classes the 
total estimated cost of construction being $61,- 
835,205. Of these buildings 2,027 were dwellings 
planned to accommodate a total of 5,942 families. 

Construction permits issued during the first 
eight months of 1926 covered the construction of 
2,637 buildings at a total estimated cost of 
$41,502,790. Included among those were 1,203 
dwellings which were to accommodate 2,688 
families. These figures show a decided growth 
in the building of one-family homes. 

The Metropolitan Park Commission administers 
10,627 acres of reservations and parkways and 
70 miles of boulevards within the Metropolitan 
Area, The Blue Hills Reservation in Mattapan 
alone has an area of 4,858 acres. There are 958 
acres of parks and parkways within the boun- 


dries of Municipal Boston. 
Besides the Metropolitan reservations there 
are 2,689 acres of parks and playgrounds in 


Municipal Boston. There are 50 playgrounds 
having a total acreage of 354 acres. There are 
also 18 playgrounds in parks, and these total 
156 acres. The city government controls 14 in- 
door baths, 9 summer beach baths, and 11 in- 
door gymnasiums. 

Metropolitan Boston contains 125 public li- 
braries, with a total of nearly 8,000,000 books. 
Another 3,000,000 volumes are to be found in 
the college and special libraries. 

Municipal Boston’s library at Copley Square, 
with its 31 branches, has approximately 1,285,000 
volumes and an annual circulation of about 2,500,- 
000, more than two books apiece to every man, 
woman and child in its district. There is a 
library for each 24,000 of population. The 
property is yalued at $6,800,000 and the annual 
maintenance costs about $668,000. 

In addition to these features of recreational 
and educational facilities, Boston also has a 
magnificent Museum of Fine Arts. 


Editor 


RETAIL SECTION 


In Metropolitan Boston there are many 
retail sections. Each of the 49 towns and 
cities has its own shopping center, or centers. 
Of course, the largest and therefore most at- 
tractive shopping districts are in the heart of 
Boston or close to its borders. 

The principal shopping center is in a district 
about 1%, miles long and % mile wide. In 
this section are the shops, theatres, banks, etc., 
of far-famed Washington St., Tremont St., 
Boylston St., Summer St., Winter St., West St., 
Temple Place, Bromfield St., and Park Square 
section. 

For the convenience of suburban residents who 
come into Boston in automobiles to do their 
shopping the Retail Trade Board has made ar- 
rangements with six public garages in or near 
this shopping district to park their cars free 
of charge from 9 A. M. until 12 M. every 
week day. One of the large department stores 
has constructed a private garage for the ex- 
clusive use of its customers free of charge. 

There is a busy retail and wholesale marketing 
district on Dock Square, Blackstone St., North 
Market St., South Market St., Clinton St. (in- 
cluding ‘‘Faneuil Hall’? and Quincy markets). 

In the ‘‘West End’’ there is a retail district 
at Scollay Square, Bowdoin Square, Tremont 
Row and Hanover St., totaling about a mile. 
In the ‘‘North Hnd’’ there is another retail 
district of five or six blocks on Hanover St., 
Haymarket Square and radiating streets. South 
Boston has a shopping district about one mile 
on West Broadway, Dorchester St., and Andrew 
Square. 

In Dorchester there are a group of stores at 
Uphams Corner, Fields Corner, Grove Hall, 
Meeting House Hill, Dorchester Center, Nepon- 
set, Ashmont and Mattapan. In’ Roxbury dis- 
trict there is a retail section on Washington 
St., Blue Hill Ave., and Dudley St. At Rox- 
bury Crossing the retail section is at Columbus 
Ave. and Tremont St. 

In Charlestown there is a busy section on 
Bunker Hill St., Main St., and City Square, 
about one mile long. 

The principal shopping center of Allston- 
Brighton District is on Brighton Ave., Harvard 
Ave., and Commonwealth Ave. Brookline (the 
richest section in Metropolitan Boston) has a 
retail section at Brookline Village and at Cool- 
idge Corner. The Jamaica Plain section is % 
mile on Center St. The Bast Boston principal 
retail section is on Central Square, Meridan St. 
and at Orient Heights. 

The Park Square District is a new small re- 
tail district. 

PORT OF BOSTON 


Boston with one of the finest natural harbors 
on the Atlantic Coast, equipped with modern 
piers, docks and warehouses, stands well to the 
fore, among the ports of the world. As a ship- 
ping point to European ports Boston has an 
advantage over other American seaports. It 
lies 200 miles nearer Europe than New York. 
As compared with any other Atlantic seaport 
from 150 miles to 500 miles are saved in the 
voyage from Boston to Copenhagen, Hamburg, 
Amsterdam, Antwerp, Cherbourg, Havre, Liver- 
pool, London, Gibraltar, Naples or Constanti- 
nople. 

A harbor area of 30,000 acres and 141 miles 
of linear waterfront, make Boston capable of 
handling a growth of commerce to at least 
three times the present amount. There is prac- 
tically no limit to the size of vessels which can 
be accommodated. Of the total 40 miles of 
berthing space, eight miles have a depth of 
80 feet or more, mean low water. 

The construction of Commonwealth Pier by the 
State, at a cost of $4,500,000 just before the 
war gave to Boston splendid docking facilities 
for passenger and. freight steamers of heavy 
draught. The pier is twelve hundred feet long, 
and 400 feet. wide, it provides berthing space for 
five 600-foot ocean-going vessels at once. Three 
large two-story warehouses of steel and concrete 
contain 900,000 square feet of floor space. The 
pier is connected with the railroads by six 
tracks, two of which run alongside the ships at 
their berths. 

More than a mile of berthing space, capable 
of accommodating nine or ten large ocean-going 
steamers, is available at the United States Army 
Supply Base in South Boston. Built during the 
war, this Army Base, the second in size in the 
country, is now likely to be turned over to 
commercial uses. The main storehouse is an 
eight-story building, 1,638 feet long and 126 
feet wide, with a total floor area of nearly 40 
acres. Three supplementary  buildings—one 
1,638 by 100 feet, of two stories, and two 294 
by 100 feet, each, three stories high, provide an 
additional floor area of about 900,000 square feet. 
The modern equipment of this pier makes pos- 
sible exceptional rapidity ‘in handling. of ship- 
ments, 

Other extensive pier and dock facilities are 
provided by the ‘railroad términals in East 
Boston. The Boston and Maine Railroad prop- 
erty includes the Hoosac Tunnel Terminal, with 
five large piers, freight sheds and a grain 
elevator, and the Mystic Wharves, comprising 
seven wharves with freight sheds, coal pockets 
and a grain elevator. The Grand Junction 
Wharves owned by the Boston and Albany 
Railroad, comprise six. piers with warehouses 
and a large grain eleyator.. A pier recently con- 
structed by the State is also situated in Past 
Boston. The New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad has ample wharf facilities in 
South Boston. Of the numerous piers owned 
by coastwise shipping companies, coal companies 
and private pier and warehouse companies, the 
majority haye direct connections with the rail- 
roads entering the city. Boston has one of the 
largest dry docks in the world. It was com- 
pleted in 1919, is 1,200 feet long and 120 feet 
wide and cost $3,169,631. 

The opening of the dry-dock at South Bos- 
ton puts the Port of Boston among the lead- 
ers in repair facilities. The government plans 
to construct two wet docks nearby and to install 
a thoroughly modern repair plant. Within 
Metropolitan Boston at Quincy is one of the 
most important shipyards of the country, 
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Boston is served by freight and passenger 
lines to the principal seaports of Burope and 
by regular freight lines to and from 
the Far East, South America and Australia. It 
is also the terminus of an extensive coastwise 
trade which helps to feed the foreign shipments. 
There are 39 steamship lines serving Boston. 
Of these, 26 operate from Boston to Burope, the 
Orient, South America, Cuba, the Philippines, 
Canada and Black Sea ports. The remaining 13 
lines operate between domestic ports on both 
the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts, Boston’s for- 
eign trade is surpassed only by New York, New 
Orleans, Philadelphia and Galveston. In. im- 
ports alone, it surpasses all American ports 
except New York. 


WHOLESALERS 


Grocers, 80; fruits, 119; meats, 40; drugs, 
18; fish, 86; shoes, 173; stationers, 11; furriers, 
2; tobacco, 25; men’s furnishings, 9; millinery, 
goods, 24; clothing, 71; dry goods, 76; hardware, 
30; hats and caps, 11; confectioners, 110. 


TRADING AREA 


For the purpose of securing accurate informa- 
tion for the Trading Area ot Boston, the repre- 
sentatives of BDITOR & PUBLISHER consulted 
the advertising managers of three large retail 
establishments, several departments which keep 
an accurate check upon sales and deliveries 
of merchandise, both by person and mail, and 
several other reliable sources. 

The trading areas, are divided into four classi- 
fications: First, the territory from which the re- 
tail establishments of Metropolitan Boston. de- 
five their daily support; second the area from 
which the stores secure what is termed ‘‘Once 
a Week’’ business (thousands of people living 
in this area are accustomed to make weekly 
trips to Boston for business and pleasure); third, 
the ‘‘Once a Month’’ area, a wider and not so 
thickly populated territory, but one where large 
sales are made because the patrons of the Boston 
stores who live in this territory are usually large 
buyers on these monthly or twice a month visits 
to the metropolitan center; fourth, the ‘‘Sea- 
sonable and Mail Order ‘Territory,’’ the area 
from which business is secured by mail or be- 
cause of once a season (im some cases once a 
year) visits ‘to Boston on the part of people 
living in extreme northern and western parts of 
New Hngland. These latter customers of Boston 
establishments buy in large quantities, often a 
whole season’s supply of clothing and other 
necessities, in one order. 

The First or ‘‘Daily Area’’ extends on the 
north from Rockport, Mass., on ,the coast, 
directly west to Nashua, N.. H. From this point 
it swings in a half circle south through Fitch- 
burg Mass.; Worcester Mass.; smaller towns 
of northeastern Rhode Island, southeast to Fall 
River and east to the coast at a point just 
south of Plymouth. Those boundaries are based 
upon the transportation facilities which enable 
buyers to visit Boston by steam train and trolley 
in an hour or less, thus making it possible for 
shoppers to come to Boston in the morning and 
return in the afternoon, or, in some Cases, be- 
fore lunch hour. From this area the largest 
Boston stores derive their daily support and to 
each corner of the territory is maintained ex- 
ceptionally fine delivery service. 

The Second or ‘‘Once a Week’ area extends 
north to a point on the coast near Kennebunk, 
Me. The northern limits of this area circle west 
and south to Concord, N. H., thence to Winch- 
endon, Mass., and. south across the Connecticut 
boundary to Thompson, Conn., From this point 
the area extends southeast to Providence, R. I. 
and then east to almost the same point as the 
end of the ‘‘Daily Area,’’ 

The Third or ‘‘Once a Month” area because 
of fine railway accommodations, extends north in 
Maine to a point on Penobscot Bay juts north 
of Northport. The fact that there is a daily 
steamboat line from Boston to Bangor during 
Summer and in Winter as long as navigation is 
open, has a stimulating effect. upon business 
from this section. From this point the ‘Once 
a Month’ area ‘extends southwest through 
Auburn and Lewiston to a point just beyond 
Lebanon. From there the boundary extends 
west just north of Concord, N. H., to Clare- 
mont, N. H. From there the western limits 
of the territory follow close along the Connecti- 
eut River to Springfield, Mass. From this point 
the area extends southeast ‘through Stafford 
Springs Conn.; Ashford, Conn.; Sterling, Conn.; 
across Rhode Island to Newport and east along 
the coast to Cape Cod. 

The Fourth or ‘‘Seasonable and Mail Order’’ 
area includes all of Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 


mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and about 
one-half of Connecticut. The southwestern 
boundaries run diagonally across Connecticut 


from New London to Norfolk and No, Canaan, 
passing through. Hartford. 

These areas have been rechecked by the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, sales promotion 
departments, advertising managers and others 
thoroughly familiar with New England business 
conditions, retail merchandising in metropolitan 
Boston, transportation facilities and general con- 
ditions, which have a tendency to make Boston 
the natural wholesale and retail, trade magnet 
of New England. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Municipal Boston automobile 
dealers, 154; automobile accessories, 305; auto- 
mobile tire agencies, 305; bakers, 267; cigar 
stores and stands (including hotels), 324; con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 527; deli- 
eatessen, 183; dressmakers, 848; druggists, 834; 
dry goods, 517; department stores, 25; electrical 
supplies, 268; florists, 138; fruits, 567; furniture, 
195; furriers, 108; garages (public), 256; grocers, 
1,983; hardware, 199; jewelry, 276; meat mar- 
kets, 1,026; men’s furnishings, 106; men’s cloth- 
ing, 263; merchant tailors, 1,302; milliners, 274; 
opticians, 114; photographers, 161; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 31; radio 
supplies, 312; restaurants (including hotels, 987; 
shoes, 306; sporting goods, 40; stationers, 121; 
women’s apparel, 222, 

Metropolitan Boston: Passenger automobile 
dealers, 254; automobile accessories, 505; auto- 
mobile tire agencies, 514; bakers, 470; eigar 


stores ava stands. (including hotels), 508; con- 


fectioners (including hotel stands), 581; deli- 
catessen, 215; dressmakers, 2,065; druggists, 896; 
dry goods, 790; department Stores, 35; electrical 
supplies, 268; florists, 324; fruits, 858; furnitures, 
380; furriers, 118; garages (public), 553; grocers 
(include chains), 4,708; hardware, 410; jewelry, 


396; meat markets, 1,579; men’s furnishings, 
164; men’s clothing, 877; merchant tailors, 
2,165; miliners, 526; opticians, 200; photog- 


raphers, 218; pianos (and iniscellaneous musical 
instruments), 87; radio supplies, 362; restau- 
rants (including hotels), 1,408; shoes, 551; 
sporting goods, 111; stationers, 155; womne’s ap- 
parel, 269, 


See announcements pages 107 and 109 and 
Inside Front Cover 


BROCKTON, MASS. 


(Plymouth County) fi 
1920 Population, 66,254 (1926 est. 68,135). B 
City and Suburban Estimate, 200,000. 


Native Whites, 72%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 26%; Industrial Workers, 25%; English 
Reading, 90%; Families, 17,021. (1926), 17,435. 


Schools: Public Grade, 32; High, 1 (2 build- 
ings); Junior High, 8; Parochial, 2. Number 


of pupils, 11,492 (2, 260 of” ‘these are in i 
High School). 

‘Churches: Baptish,. 6; Suristion, Science, 4; 
Congregational, 8; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 3;_ 


cp nee 5; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
; Miscellaneous, 14, 


Banks: National, 2; State, 8; incl. savings; 
total resources, $50,978,320.96; savings bank 
deposits total, $20,772,741. ‘ 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
35. Total number of seats, 25,000, : 


Location: On New Haven Railroad direct to 
Boston or Cape Cod, reasonably direct to Middle- 
boro, Taunton, Providence, New Bedford, Fall 
River, and Worcester. Network of electric street 
railways, and modern highways for automobiles. 
To nearest large city by railroad, 144-1% hours; 
by trolley, 2%4 hours; by automobile, 1 hour. 


Principal Industries: Boots and shoes, lasts, 
shoe finding, shoe machinery. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 109. Leading 


firms: Geo. BE. Keith Co., W. L. Douglas Shoe 
Co., Dunbar Pattern Oo., Brockton Last Oo., 0. 
A. Miller Treeing Machine Co., Hub Gore Oo., 
Barbour Welting Co., Corde Hyde Co., George 
Baker & Sons, A. S, Pierce Co., Brockton Heel 
Co. Total value of yearly output of factories 
estimated at $100,000,000. $79,956,467.20 shoes 
alone, 


Special Information: Steady growth in popula- 
tion and wealth. Unusual labor conditions. Only 
two. strikes in nineteen years. Leads all Mass. 
industrial cities in percentage of children at 
school, homes owned, per capita savings, and 
earnings by industrial workers, freedom from 
labor difficulties, and percentage of whites. 


Residential Features: The city is essentially 
one of homes, a majority of single houses more 
than half owned by the tenants. It is a strong- 
ly religious. city, with many well-attended 
churches. Fine schools, motorized fire depart- 
ment, big public library, and low death rate... 


Retail Shopping Section: Belmont, West Elm, 
High, Legion Parkway, Pleasant, Centre, Cres- 
cent, Main, and Warren Ave., 3 blocks of Bel- 
mont, 3 on West Elm, 3 on High, 1 on Parkway, 
3 on Pleasant, 8 on Centre, 1 on Crescent, 16 on 
Main, 5 on Warren Ave. 


Trading Area: Plymouth County, and parts of 
Norfolk, and Bristol Counties, 5 miles north, 23 
miles. east, 17 miles south, 5 miles west. Best 
sort of state roads for automobiles, widespread 
network of electric street lines. Ample steam 
road connections. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 4. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 28; commercial auto, agencies, 10; automo- 
bile accessories, 42; automobile tire agencies, 
37; bakers, 35; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 64: (chain, 1); confectioners (includ- 
ing hotel stands), 82; delicatessen, 4; dress- 
makers, 46; druggists, 24 (chain, 1); dry goods, 
30; department stores, 2; electrical supplies, 9; 
florists, 12;. fruits, 56; furniture, 8; furrzers, 
2; garages (public), 36; grocers, 417 (chain, 8); 
hardware, 8; jewelry, 10; meat markets, 38; 
men’s furnishings, 29; men’s clothing, 11; mer- 
chant tailors, 38; milliners, 31; opticians, 16; 


Groceries, 4; meats, 4; 


photographers, 8; pianos (and miscellaneous mu-- 
24; res- — 


sical instruments), 12; radio supplies, 
taurants (including hotels), 41; shoes, 36; sport- 
ing goods, 7; stationers, 9; women’s apparel, 25, 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 49 
degrees; 
twelve months, 106; most pleasant months, all 
except Jan., Feb., March. Doctors (medical, 92); 
(dentists, 67); (osteopaths, 4); number of wired 
houses, 5,100 (about 65% in city alone); street 
car service; gas, artificial; 
ternating and direct; water, soft. 


CHELSEA, MASS. 


(Suffolk County) 


1920 Population, 43,184 (1926, est. 50,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 50,000. 


Native White, 60%; Negroes, .09%; Foreign 


Born, 39.91%; Industrial Workers, 41.16%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 90%; Families, 8,833. 


Schools: 13. Number of Pupils, 9,611. 
Churches: 23, ae 
Banks: 8. Tota] Resources, 


$i 14B6, 065. — 
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_liners, 6; 


RT. (2,590); Dighton, Mass. 
‘Native Whites, 64.6%; Negroes, 0.3%; For- 
eign Born, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
(Cont’d ) 


Total number of seats, 5,000. 


Theatres: 4, 
On the north shore of the Mystic 


Location: 
River, and on the Portland division cf the 
Boston & Maine R. R., and on branch of the 
Boston & Albany R. R. To nearest larger city 
by railroad, trolley, or auto, %4 hour, 


Principal Industries: Lithograph, rubber, me- 
chanical goods, paper and wooden boxes, shoes, 
radio, clocks, iron works, furniture, artificial 
stone, baskets, barrels, bed springs, 
works, dyestuffs, fish curing, carbonic gas, car 
wheels, machinery, creosote, metal for build- 
ing construction, roofing material, refrigera- 
tors, printers’ supplies, musical and surgical 
strings, sewer covers and gates, willow work, 
windows, doors, frames and _ radios. 


Residential Features: 
houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: Bxtends 1 mile on 
Broadway, and approximately a half-mile on 
Washington Ave., Hverett Ave., and Central 
Ave., each traversed its entire length by trolley 
lines to the neighboring cities. There are 8 
outlying retail districts, and several smaller 
neighborhood sections with the usual small 
stores. The city’s location in the heart of a 
thickly-populated district makes it an ideal 
industrial center. The diversity of the indus- 
tries keeps the population steadily employed, 
making the city independent of any one type 
of industry for its entire industrial welfare. 


Trading Area: is limited to the city itself. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 4; auto. ac- 
cessories, 35; automobile tire agencies, 14; bak- 
ers, 22; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 52; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 24; delicatessen, 10; dressmakers, 32; 
druggists, 15; dry goods, 49; department. stores, 
5; electrical supplies, 13; florists, 6; fruits, 24; 
furniture, 16; furriers, 6; garages (public), 15; 
grocers, 134; hardware, 28; jewelry, 12; meat 
markets, 51; men’s furnishings, 39; men’s cloth- 
ing, 12; merchant tailors, 40; milliners, 11; op- 
ticians, 5; photographers, 5; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 7; radio sup- 
plies, 28; restaurants (including hotels), 31; 
shoes, 30; sporting goods, 11; stationers, 7; 


35) ; 


One and two-family 


“women’s apparel, 49. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors 
street car service; water, soft. 


CLINTON, MASS. 


(Worcester County) 
1920 Population, 12,979 (1926 est. 14,252). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 23,000. 


Native Whites, 69%; Foreign Born, 31%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 21%; English Reading, 91%; 
Families, 2,867. 


Schools: 13. 
Churches: 12. 
Banks: 4. Total Resources, over $11,000,000. 


Theatres: 4. Total number of seats, 1,899. 


Location: Worcester-Portland Division of B. 
& M. R. R., Fitchburg Division of N. Y., N. 
H. and H. R. R. To nearest larger city by 
railroad, 40 minutes; by trolley, 1 hour; by 
auto, % hour. 

Principal Industries: Carpets, wire cloth, silk 
velour, yarn, towels, athletic goods, iron foun- 
dry, worsteds. 


Residential Features: One-family houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: About one-half mile 
on High Street and one-quarter mile on Mechanic 
and Union Streets. 


(medical, 


Number of Pupils, 2,525. 


Trading Area: North to Harvard, east to 
Hudson, south to Berlin, west to Sterling 
Junction. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto, agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 11; automobile tire agencies, 
8; bakers, 10; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 14 (chain, 2); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 21; delicatessen, 3; dress- 
makers, 13; druggists, 8 (chain, 3); dry 
goods, 12; department stores, 1; electrical sup- 


plies, 4; florists, 5; fruits, 5; furniture, 5; 
furriers, 1; garages (public), 8; grocers, 59 
(chain, 5; hardware, 4; jewelry, 2; meat 
markets, 26 (chain, 3); men’s furnishings, 8; 


men’s clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 4; mil- 
opticians, 2; photographers, 3; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
2; radio supplies, 4; restaurants (including 
hotels), 9; shoes, 9; sporting goods, 3; sta- 


~tioners, 4; women’s apparel, 7. 


Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
May to October. Doctors (medical, 18); (den- 
tists, 9); bus service; gas artificial; electric 
current, alternating; number of wired houses, 


2,582; water, soft. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


(Bristol County) 


1920 Population, 120,485. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 160,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Tiverton, R. I. (pop., 3,894); Somerset, Mass, 
(3,520); Westport, Mass. (3,115); Portsmouth, 
1 (2,574). 
35.1%; Industrial Workers, 40%; 
English Reading, 77%; Families, 26,399, 


copper . 


4 


Schools: Public Grade, 52; High, 4; Parochial, 
20; Number of Pupils, 25,797. j 


Churches: Baptist, 
Congregational, 4; 


8; Christiaa Science, 41; 
Episcopal, 6; Uebrew, 6; 


- Methodist, 18; Roman Catholic, 28; Christian, 


3; Italian, 5; Miscellaneors, 19. 


Banks: National, 8; State, 6; 
4; Total Resources, $75,563,820. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 10; 
Vaudeville, 2; Total number of seats, 12,2 


Co-operative, 


Location: On Taunton River at mouth, and 
Mount Hope Bay, 18 miles southeast of Provi- 
dence, R. I. On Providence, Fall River and 
Boston division and Newport division of New 
York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. Trolley to 
Taunton, Providence, New Bedford and New- 
port. Steamship, daily freight te Providence, 
daily freight and passenger to New York City, 
Auto express to Providence and Boston. 


. Principal Industries; Cotton cloth, cotton 
printing, cloth bleaching, pianos, hats, jewelry, 
paper boxes, wooden ships, oil refining, under- 
wear, cotton mill machinery, webbing, leather, 
belting, varnish, absorbent cotton, braids, 
twine, clothes lines and granite. 


Special Information: Has fine harbor with 
natural 25-foot channel. There are 27 
wharyes, 


Residential Features: A large number of very 
beautiful homes in residential sections covering 
large area. A number of 8, 6, and 8-family 
houses in mill sections. 


Retail Shopping Section: Principal retail sec- 
tion one mile on north and south Main Street, 
Bedford Street, Pleasant Street, and Purchase 


Street. Border City district, about %4 mile from 
center, has a Portuguese trading center, % 
mile.long. The French section at Flint vil- 


lage, one mile from center, has shopping dis- 
trict 4% mile on Pleasant Street. There is a 
neighborhood one-half mile on South Main 
Street in Globe village district. 


Trading Area: Attracts trade from a wide 
and thickly populated area. From as far south 
as Newport and the shore resorts, east to 
Westport Point, business comes to Fall River. 
On the southeast the area extends to Hicks- 
ville, part of which is shared with New Bed- 
ford. On the north, the territory extends al- 
most to Taunton, and to the west, as far as 
North Swansea. Some of the latter trade is 
shared with Providence. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 14; meats, 10; 
tea and coffee, 1; druggists, 1; tobaceo, 1; con- 
fectioners, 11, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 34; commercial auto agencies, 23; automo- 
bile accessories, 45; automobile tire agencies, 
25; bakers, 79; cigar stores and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 25; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 60; delicatessen, 5; dressmakers, 70; 
druggists, 60, (chain, 9); dry goods, 96; de- 
partment stores, 5; electrical supplies, 7; flor- 
ists, 15; fruits, 43; furniture, 47; furriers, 5: 
garages (public), 35; grocers, 458, (chain, 75); 
hardware, 36; jewelry, 36; meat market, 59: 
men’s furnishings, 19; men’s clothing, 48; mer- 
chant tailors, 38; milliners, 26; opticians, 9; 
photographers, 17; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 10; radio sSupplies, 12; 


restaurants (including hotels), 93; shoes, 30; 
sporting goods, 3; Stationers, 7; women’s ap- 
parel, 12. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 215); 
(dentists, 70); (osteopaths, 2); street car sery- 
ice; gas, artificial; number of meters, 80,191; 
electric current, A. C.; number of automobile 
registrations, 12,500; water, soft. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


(Worcester County) 


1920 Population, 41,029 (1925 state census, 
43,689). : 

City and Suburban Estimate, 130,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Leominster (population, 22,120); Winchendon 
(6,178) ; Ashburnham (2,159); Shirley (2,394). 

Native Whites, 63.9%; Negroes, 0.1%; For- 
eign Born, 36%; Industrial Workers, 24.4%; 
English Reading, 80%; Families, 9,273. 

Schools: Public Grade, 20; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 5. Number of Pupils, 
8,867; Teachers, 283. 


Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 5; Episcopal, 3; Methodist, 2; 
Roman Catholic, 5; Miscellaneous, 8. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Deposits 
(all banks, $52,965,360; Total Resoures (all 
banks) $59,095,458; Savings Bank Deposits Total 
$29,818,385. Co-operative Banks $9,768,082, 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures. 4; 
Vaudeville, 1. Total number of seats, 6,300. 

Location: Midway of Mass. near its north- 
ern border. Fifty miles from Boston on main 
line of B. & M. R.R. to the west and terminus 
of Cheshire division. Also on N. Y., N. H., 
& H. R.R. On state road to Mohawk Trail, 
state roads to Boston, Keene, and Worcester; 
trolley to Worcester, Ayer, Shirley and Lowell 
and Clinton; bus to Gardner, Worcester, Town- 


send, Pepperell, Ashby, Lunenburg, Westmin- 
ster, Ashburnham and Winchendon. To nearest 
larger city, by railroad, 1 hour; by trolley 


1% hours; by auto, 1% hours. 


Principal Industries; Paper: book, litho, hang- 
ing, glassine, bristols and coated blanks. Saws, 
machine knives, and files, railroad and ma- 
chine tools, engines, lathes, firearms, bicycles, 
motor trucks, screen plates, paper machinery, 
grinders, humidifiers, steel collars, castings, 
ears. Cotton and worsted yarns, ginghams, 
woolens, rayon, duck, curtains, wood turnings, 
horn and celluloid goods, shoes, children’s gar- 
ments, boilers, locks, 


Editor & Publisher for November 20, 1926 


Manufacturing Establishments: 109. Leading 
firms: Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Manning, Max- 
well & Moore, American Woolen Co., Amoskeag 
Mfg. Co., Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle 
Works, Crocker, Burbank & Co., Fitchburg 
Paper Co., Grant Yarn Co., Fitchburg Yarn Co., 
Orswell Mills, Star Worsted Co., Louis Dejonge 
Co., Brown Bag Filling Machine Co., W. A. 
Hardy and Sons Co., Parks-Oramer Co., F. H. 
Sprague Co., Dillon Steam Boiler Works, Ben- 
nett Shoe Co., Cowdrey Machine Works, In- 
dependent Lock Co. ‘Total value of yearly out- 
put of factories estimated at $50,000,000. 

Residential Features: Mainly one, two, and 
three tenement houses, with ownership widely 
distributed. Under liberal savings and co-op- 
erative bank policies, many workingmen have 
become, and are becoming owners. Finer resi- 
dences are not concentrated. No districts 
which might be termed slums. Many well-to-do 
farmers in outskirts. Number of dwellings, 
5,572, 


Retail Shopping Section: Topographical con- 
ditions make this section long and narrow. Bx- 
tends about three-fourths of a mile on Main 
St. Stores on side streets not numerous. 
West Fitchburg, South Fitchburg and Cleghorn 
have stores of importance, and there are many 
neighborhood stores. 


Trading Area: 8 miles south, 
and west, 20 miles north. 


15 miles east 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 8; meats, 23 
produce, 4; fruits, 2; hardware, 1; Miscellan- 
eous lines, lumber, 4; grain, 2; rubber, 1; others, 
5. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: -Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 21; commercial auto. agencies, 8; auto- 
mobile accessories, 30; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 16; bakers, 19; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 19 (chain, 2); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 60; delicatessen, 2; 
dressmakers, 89; druggists, 28 (chain, 1); dry 
goods, 18; department stores, 4; electrical sup- 
plies, 11; florists, 6; fruits, 20: furniture, 11; 
furriers, 2; garages (public), 20; grocers, 182 
(chain, 25); hardware, 11; jewelers, 12; meat 
markets, 50 (chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 26; 
men’s clothing, 19; merchant tailors, 17; 
milliners, 19; opticians, 9; photographers, 9; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
6; radio supplies, 15; restaurants (including 
hotels), 34 (chain, 1); shoes, 24; sporting goods, 
3; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 12. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature 
47.45 degrees; average number of rainy days 
per twelve months, 96; most pleasant months, 
summer months. Doctors (medical, 45); 
(dentists, 25); (osteopaths, 1); number of wired 
houses, 11,000; street car service; gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 10,400; electric current, 
alternating; water, soft; number of automo- 
bile registrations, 6,000. 


See announcement below 
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FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


(Middlesex County) 
1920 Population, 17,033 (1925 est. 21,078). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 60,000. 


Native Whites, 76%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 23%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 
Reading, 93%; Families, 3,877. 


Schools: 15. Number of Pupils, 4,100. 

Churches: 18. 

Banks: 5, Total Resources, $15,570,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Total number of 
seats, 2,200. 

Location; On main line Boston & Albany 


R.R., Old Colony division of N. Y. N. H. & H. 
R.R. To nearest large city by railroad, % 
hour; by trolley, 1 hour; by auto, 1 hour. 


Principal Industries: Paper novelties, woolen 
goods, rubber goods, wheels, boilers, felt and 
straw hats, shoe machinery, shoes, heaters, 
automobiles, nurseries. 


Retail Shopping Section: About 10 blocks on 
the principal street and side streets. ; 


Trading Area: North to Maynard, east to 
Natick, south to Milford, west to Westboro. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products; Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 18; automobile tire agencies, 
7; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 10 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 30; delicatessen, 1; 
dressmakers, 11; druggists, 11 (chain, 1); dry 
goods, 15; department stores, 2; electrical sup- 
plies, 5; florists, 9; fruits, 12; furniture, 7; 
furriers, 1; garages (public), 10; grocers, 58 
(chain, 4); hardware, 9; jewelry, 4; meat mar- 
kets, 20; men’s furnishings, 7; men’s clothing, 
15; merchant tailors, 19; milliners, 8; opticians, 
4; photographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 17; 
restaurants (including hotels), 16; shoes, 14; 
Sporting goods, 38; stationers, 2; women’s ap- 
parel, 6. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 50 
degrees; most pleasant months, June to October. 
Doctors (medical, 32); (dentists, 15); (osteo- 


paths, 1); street car service; gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating and direct; water, 
soft, 


GARDNER, MASS. 


(Worcester County) 

1920 Population, 16,971 
18,730). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 35,000. 


Native Whites, 35%; Foreign Born, 65%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 40%: English Reading, 70%; 
Families, 4,980. 


Continued on page 112 


(1926 ‘state census, 


SPACE IN THE 


Fitchburg Sentinel 


is not sold on a competitive basis, 
but as the only and sufficient 
means of reaching the territory 


centering on Fitchburg, 


Mass. 


Almost every copy goes into the 
home of a thrifty and prosperous 


family. 


Fitchburg’s population, 1925 cen- 


sus, is 43,689. 


It is a city of 


diversified manufactures, enter- 
prising trade and progressive farm- 
ing, and its neighboring commu- 
nities are of a like character. 


SENTINEL PRINTING CO. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
JULIUS MATHEWS Special Agency 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


(Cont’d) 


Gardner (cont’d) 


Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 1; Parochial 
2. Number of Pupils, 5,635. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Congregational, al 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 2; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 3; Miscellaneous, 7. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$6,782,117. Savings Bank Deposits Total $8,- 
933,118; Co-operative Banks, 2; assets, §$2,- 
911,250. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Total number of seats, 1,700. 


Location: Fifteen miles west of Fitchburg, on 
the main line of B. & M., and on Portland div- 
ision of the B. & M. R.R. Bus service to 
Templeton, Otter River, Baldwinsville, Athol, 
Fitchburg and Winchendon. Truck and express 
service to Boston and intermediate territory. 
To nearest large city, by railroad, 25 minutes; 
by bus, 40 minutes; by automobile, 20 minutes. 


Principal Industries: Chairs, furniture, baby 
carriages, go-carts, silver ware, oil stoves, chair 
machinery, woolen warps, time clocks. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 78. Leading 
firms: Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co; yrs 
Derby & Co., John A. Dunn & Co., (all chairs); 
Florence Stove Co., F. W. Smith Silverware Co., 
Simplex Time Recorder Co. Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at $30,- 
000,000. 

Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
houses, and a few two, and three-deckers. 


Retail Shopping Section: Gardner is divided 
jnto 4 distinct business districts, including West 
Gardner, the principal business district, includ- 
ing Main, Parker, and Central Sts., with most of 
the business on Main, and Parker Sts. Also at 
Gardner Center, the wealthy resident section; 
Gardner Depot, the union station of the town, 
with several business houses; and South Gard- 
ner, the original section of the town, with 
several business firms. Bus service to all sec- 
tions of the town. 


Trading Area: The surrounding territory is an 
agricultural settlement mostly but also includes 
the town of Winchendon, which is the home of 
America’s toy manufacturing industry. The 
surrounding towns are Ashburnham, Temple- 
ton and Hubbardston, agriculture and manufac- 
turing towns. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial auto. agencies, 3; auto- 
mobile accessories, 14; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 4; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 20; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 18; delicatessen, 4; dressmakers, 
17; druggists, 11 (chain, 3); dry goods, 4; 
department stores, 1; electrical supplies, 4; 
florists, 4; fruits, 4; furniture, 9; garages 
(public), 8; grocers, 67 (chain 8); hardware, 
8; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 34 (chain, 1); 
men’s furnishings, 12: men’s clothing, 12; 
merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 6; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 4; radio supplies, 2; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 22; shoes, 138; sport- 
ing goods, 3: stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 9. 


GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


(Essex County) 


1920 Population, 22,947. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 30,000. 

Native Whites, 65%; Foreign Born, 357% 5 
Industrial Workers, 25%; English Reading, 
90%; Families, 5,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 22; High, 1; Parochial, 
1. Number of Pupils, 4,679. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 3; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 3; Roman Catholic, 3; Miscellane- 
ous, 5. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Total Re- 
sources, $18,168,638.36. Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $8,601,749.63. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Total number of seats, 3,500. 


Location: On Boston & Maine R.R. Boston 
& Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


Principal Industries: Production, canning, 
drying, shipping, fish, hosiery, granite, inks, 
glues of all kinds, refrigerators, ash sifters, 
shafts and forgings, nets and seines, shoes, 
overalls, shipbuilding, oil cloth, anchors, pantry 
boxes. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 20. Leading 
firms: Gorton Penn Fisheries Co., Ltd., Russia 
Cement Co., Success Mfg. Co., Merchant Box & 
Cooperage Co., Ipswich Hosiery Mills, Glouces- 
ter Net & Twine Co. 

Residential Features:. Mostly one and two- 
story houses—ordinary wooden dwellings. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main and Pleasant 
Streets. Begins at junction of Washington and 
Main Streets, extending east, where it breaks 
into Pleasant Street, the business section there, 
covering 3 blocks; continues along Main east- 
erty to Union Hill. Approximate distance one 
mile. 


Trading Area: (Covers approximately 8 miles 
to the east, west and north. 
Wholesale Houses: Fish, groceries, 2; meats, 


may 
9 


2; fruits, 3; miscel aneous lines, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 25; automobile tire agencies, 
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10; bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 50; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 50; dressmakers, 20; druggists, 13; 
dry goods, 10; department stores, 3; electrical 
supplies, 10; florists, 3; fruits, 25; furniture, 
5; garages (public), 9; grocers, 110; hardware, 
7; jewelry, 9 meat markets, 30; men’s furnish- 
ing, 15; men’s clothing, 10; merchant tailors, 
15; milliners, 8; opticians, 4; photographers, 
4; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 4; radio supplies, 5; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 75; shoes, 20; sporting goods, 
4; stationers, 5; women’s apparel, 10. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


(Franklin County) 


1920 Population, 15,462. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 39,000. 


_ Native Whites, 83%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 16%; Industrial Workers, 27%; English 
Reading, 94%; Families, 3,547. 


Schools: 21. Number of Pupils, 3,150. 
Churches: 13. 

Banks: 5. Total Resources, $18,689,500. 
Theatres: 2. Total number of seats, 2,100. 


Location: On the Connecticut River, 36 miles 
north of Springfield, and served by the Fitch- 
burg and Passumpric divisions of the B. & M. 
R.R. To nearest large city by railroad, 114 
hours; by trolley, 3 hours; by auto, 2 hours, 


Principal Industries: Taps, dies, small tools, 
hardware, and paper boxes, silverware. 


Retail Shopping Section: One mile on Federal, 
Main, and Chapman Streets. 


Trading Area: South to Whatley, north to 
Northfield, east to Orange, west through Shel- 
burne Falls to Charlemont. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products; Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial auto. agencies, 4; auto- 
mobile accesories, 17; automobile tire agencies, 
20; bakers, 9; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 15; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 20; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 18; 
druggists, 5; dry goods, 9; department stores, 
1; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 5; fruits, 16; 
furniture, 7; furriers, 3; garages (public), 14; 
grocers, 59; hardware, 4; jewelry, 6; meat mar- 
ket, 34; men’s furnishings, 12; men’s clothing, 
18; merchant tailors, 14; milliners, 8; opticians, 
4; photographers, 4; pianos" (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3: radio supplies, 2; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 21; shoes, 10; sport- 
ing goods, 4; stationers, 7; women’s apparel, 4. 

Miscellaneous Data: ‘Doctors (medical, 25); 
(dentists, 20); (osteopaths, 4); number of wired 
houses, 95%; street car service; gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating; water, hard. 


HAVERHILL, MASS. 


(Essex County) 


1920 Population, 53,884. (1925 est. 57,405). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 100,000. 

Native Whites, 73144%; Negroes, 144%; For- 
eign Born, 25%; Industrial Workers, 37%; 
English Reading, 83%; Families, 12,814. 
-Schools: Public Grade, 29; High, 7; Parochial 
3; Number of pupils, 10,182. 


Churches: Baptist, 5; Christian Science, 2; 
Congregational, 9; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 2; 
Methodist, 8; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
6; Miscellaneous, 9. 


Banks: National, 4; State, 6; Total Re- 
sources, $47,206,034.23. Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $22,143,378.15. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Vaudeville, 1. Total number of seats, 4,300. 


Location: On main line of Boston & Maine 
Railroad, 33 miles from Boston, Mass. City 
served by the Northeastern Street Railway, 
and Fastern Massachusetts Street Railway Co. 


Principal Industries: Women’s shoes and 
slippers, woolen goods, leather, and _ box- 
board. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 350. Leading 
firms: Tessier & Bowdoin,, Geo. F. Carleton & 
Co., Pentucket Woolen Mills, Robert Gair Co., 
Hartman Shoe Co., United Shoe Machinery Co., 
Rickard Shoe Co., Hamel Leather Co., KEm- 
mons Hat Co. Total yalue of yearly output of 
factories estimated at $96,276,853. 


Special Information: About 90% of Haver- 
hill’s industrial workers are employed in 
women’s shoe factories, receiving high wages 
during the time employed. Haverhill has ap- 
proximately 150 shoe factories, and many 
others (about 60) small shops dealing in shoe 


findings such as upper and bottom leather, 
shanks, ete. 


Residential Features: A large percentage of 
one-family houses owned by those occupying 
them. Residential sections particularly fine, 
but there are no outstanding big estates. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from the 
corner of Main and Merrimac Sts., which is 
the terminal for suburban trolley lines, one- 
quarter mile east to Washington Square, This 
street comprises most of the retail business 
section. Main, Winter, Essex, Water, Wash- 
ington, and Main Sts., comprise the smaller 
retail district. Several small neighborhood 
sections with the usual groceries, confectioner- 
ies, meat and small shops in outlying districts. 

Trading Area: Extends about 25 miles north 
and east, and about six miles west and south. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 2; 
fruits, 1. ‘ 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 29; automobile tire agencies, 
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National Advertisers Can 


“COVER” These Prosperous 
Communities ONLY By Using 


The 
HAVERHILL 


(MASSACHUSETTS) 


GAZETTE 


Mf; 
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Trading Area Map—all within 18 miles of the City of 
Haverhill, logical trading center of these thriving Indus- 
trial and Agricultural towns and cities. BUSINESS IS 
GOOD in The Gazette’s HOME TRADING AREA, 
with over 100,000 buyers depending daily upon The 
Gazette advertising columns for buying-guidance on 
everything from automobiles to cosmetics. The Sept., 
1926, A. B. C. audit gives The Gazette a net paid daily— 


Circulation of 16,118! 


The National Advertiser can buy 
10,000 Lines at only 5c a line! 


This circulation is practically ALL HOME-DELIV- 
ERED by Gazette carriers—a combination no national 


advertiser can afford to overlook when making up his 
1927 lists. 


io 


| 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


New York—Park-Lexington Building 
Boston—Old South Building 
Chicago—Wrigley Building 


MASSACHUSETTS 
(Cont’d) 


Haverhill (cont’d) 
22; bakers, 19; cigar stores and stands (includ- 


ing hotels), 14; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 18; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 5; 
druggists, 24; dry goods, 19; department stores, 
3; electrical supplies, 15; florists, 6; fruits, 52; 


furniture, 19; furriers, 1; garages (public), 
34; grocers, 171; hardware, 9; jewelry, 13; 
meat markets, 114; men’s furnishings, 20; 


men’s clothing, 20; merchant tailors, 32; milli- 


ners, 10; opticians, 13; photographers, 4; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 5; radio supplies, 15; restaurants (in- 


cluding hotels), 48; shoes, 35; sporting goods, 
3; stationers, 8; women’s apparel, 15. 


See announcement page 112 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


(Hampden County) 
1920 Population, 60,203; May 1, 1923, 63,094. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 150,000. 
Native Whites, 66%; Foreign Born, 34%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 33%. 
Schools: Public Grade, 17; High, 1; Junior 
High, 6; Parochial, 9; Number of Pupils, 16,618. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 3; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
10; Miscellaneous, 2. 


Banks: National, 3; 
sources, $58,284,000; Savings 
Total, $23,400,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, T; 
Vaudeville, ake Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
vetc.), 6; Total number of seats, 10,000. 


Location: In fertile section of Connecticut 
Valley, on. B. & M. direct line to New York, 
to Northern. New England, Montreal, and 
Canadian points. Also branch of New Haven 
Railroad, 107 miles from Boston, 143 from New 
York. Gateway to Berkshires, and Mohawk 
‘Trail. Freight tonnage second only to Boston 
on the B. & M. R.R. To nearest larger city, 
by railroad, 17 minutes; by trolley, 40 minutes; 
by auto, 30 minutes. 


Principal Industries: Large manufacturers of 
fine writing papers, known as the ‘‘Paper City,’’ 
yone of the largest silk mills. Large Alpaca 
mills, great power pump plants. Paper making 
machinery, valves and hydrants, boilers, trucks, 


State, 6; Total Re- 
Bank Deposits 


auto tires, accessories, and allied lines. Large 
thread, worsted, cotton, plush, blanket, felt 
and braid plants. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 69. Leading 


firms: American Writing Paper Co., Farr Alpaca 
Co., Skinners Silk Mills, American Thread Co., 
Merrick Thread Co., Worthington Pump & Ma- 
echinery Corp., Cowan Truck Co., Crocker- 
McElwain Co., Germania Mills, Lyman Mills, 
National Blank Book Co., White & Wyckoff, 
Holyoke Silk Hosiery Co., Holyoke Worsted 
Mills, Eureka Blank Book Co., Holyoke Ma- 
ehine Co., Springfield Blanket Co., B. F. Per- 
kins (paper mill machinery), American Tissue 
Mills, (4): Total value of yearly output of 
factories estimated at $200,000,000. 


Residential Features: Apartment blocks, brick 
predominates. Tendency now toward one, and 
two-family houses. New residential sections 
are all restricted. City has a planning board. 
Good car system. Power, gas, and electricity 
furnished by city at lowest rates in New Eng- 
land. 


Retail Shopping Section: High Street, 9 
blocks; Maple Street, 3 blocks; Main Street, 6 
blocks; Dwight Street, 2 blocks. Small sections 
scattered. 


Trading Area: 
and east. 


Wholesale Houses: i 
fruits, 7; hardware, 10. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 19; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile actessories, 35; automobile tire agencies, 8; 
bakers, 83; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels, 97 (chain, 2); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 101; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 
80; druggists, 30 (chain, 1); dry. goods, 41; 
department stores, 2; electrical supplies, 6; 
florists, 6; fruits, 48; furniture, 21; furriers, 5; 
garages (public), 10; grocers, 272 (chain, 29) ; 
hardware, 12; jewelry, 20; meat markets, 98; 
men’s furnishings, 20; men’s clothing, 20; 
merchant tailors, 28; milliners, 22: opticians, 
9; photographers, 12; pianos (and miscellaneous 


About 25 miles north, west 


Groceries, 6; meats, 5; 


musical instruments), 10; radio supplies, 11; 
restaurants (including hotels), 53 (chain, 2); 
shoes, 36; sporting goods, 15; stationers, 13; 


women’s apparel, 28, 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 55 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 96; most pleasant months, July, 
and August. Doctors (medical, 74); (dentists, 
56); (osteopaths, 3); street car service; gas, 
artificial; electric current, alternating; water, 
soft. 


HUDSON, MASS. 


(Middlesex County) 


1920 Population, 7,607 (1925 est. 8,137). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 11,000. 
Native Whites, 83%; Foreign Born, 17%; In- 
_ dustrial Workers, 10%; English Reading, 93%; 
Families, 2,025. ' 
Schools: 6. Number of Pupils, 1,550. 
_ Churches: 7. 
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Banks: 3. Total Resources, $7,824,625. 
Theatres: 2. Total number of seats, 1,530. 
Location: Massachusetts Central, and Marl- 


boro branches of Fitchburg division of B. & M. 
R.R. To nearest large city by railroad, 1 
hour; by trolley, 1% hours; by auto, 1 hour. 


Principal Industries: Shoes, rubbers, 
footwear, rain coats, yarn, knit goods, 
sweaters, special machinery. 


Residential Features: One, 
houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: One-third mile on 
Main Street and Woods Square, 


Trading Area: Acton, northeast; Berlin 
Bolton, northwest; Sudbury, and JHast, 
South Sudbury, southeast; Stow, north. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 3; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 6; 
bakers, 4; cigar stores-and stands (including 


rubber 
tools, 


and two-family 


and 
and 


hotels), 15; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 4; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 6; 
druggists, 4; dry goods, 6; department stores, 


3; florists, 2; fruits, 4; 
furniture, 3; furriers, 1; garages (public), 6; 
grocers, 82 (chain, 10); hardware, 1; jewelry, 
3; meat markets, 10; men’s furnishings, 3; 


1; electrical supplies, 


men’s clothing, 3; merchant tailors, 5; milli- 
ners, 4; opticians, 1; photographers, 1; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; 


radio supplies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 
5; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 1; 
women’s apparel, 1. j 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 55 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 96; most pleasant months, June 
to November. Doctors (medical, 6); (dentists, 
7); number of wired houses, 1,502; street car 
service; gas, artificial; electric current, alter- 
nating and direct; water, soft. 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


(Worcester County) 


1920 Population, 19,744 (1925 
22,120). 
Schools: Publie Grade, 11; High, 1; Parochial, 


state census 


9 
Churches: 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 


2 


Miscellaneous, 2. 


’ 


Baptist, 1; Congregational, 3; 
1; Roman Catholic, 2 


Banks: National, 2; Total Resources, $5,- 
396,006. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Vaudeville, 1. 
Principal Industries: Celluloid goods, baby 
carriages, pianos, shirts, boxes, horn goods, 
ivory novelties. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 44. Leading 


firms: Dupont-Viscoloid Co., F, A, Whitney 
Carriage Co. : 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Bakers, 6; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 8; confectioners, (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 16; dressmakers, 12; 
druggists, 14; dry goods, 13; electrical supplies, 
3; florists, 5; fruits, 4; furniture, 4; furriers, 1; 
garages (public), 6; grocers, 71; hardware, 5; 
jewelry, 4; meat markets, 25; men’s furnishings, 
9; merchant tailors, 10; opticians, 2; photo- 
graphers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 1; radio supplies, 2; restaurants 
(including hotels), 13; shoes, 12; sporting goods, 
2; stationers, 3. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 55 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 96; most pleasant months, June 
to November. Doctors (medical, 20); (dentists, 
6); (osteopaths, 1); gas, artificial; electric 
current, alternating; water, soft. 


LYNN, MASS. 


(Essex County) 


1920 Population, 99,148 (1925 
103,789). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 175,000. 


Native Whites, 34,000; Negroes, 1,500; For- 
eign Born, 66,000; Industrial Workers, 31,414; 
English Reading, 67,000; Families, 20,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 40; High, 2; Junior 
High, 5; Parochial, 4; Number of Pupils, 18,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 8; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 3; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 4; 
Methodist, 10; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
7; Miscellaneous, 14. 


Banks: National, 4; State Trust Co., 4; 
Total Resources, $40,259,795; Savings Bank De- 
Posits Total, $27,500,000. ; Co-operative Banks, 
$12,000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Moving Pictures and Vaudeville (combined), 2; 
Total number of seats, 10,000. 


Location: On famous ‘‘North Shore’’ of 
Atlantic Ocean, 12 miles from Boston. Served 
by the B. & M., and the Boston, Revere Beach 
and Lynn R.R.s.,. and Stone’s Express Boat 
line. Excellent street railway service to all 
nearby cities and towns, with population run- 
ning into hundreds of thousands. Lynn offers 
to shipping publie both rail and water trans: 
portation of high quality. To nearest large city 
by railroad, % hour; by trolley, 1 hour; by 
automobile, 1 hour. : 

Principal Industries: Boots, shoes, and allied 
parts. Wlectrical machinery, and high frequency 
apparatus, various kinds of machinery and 
parts, medicine, soap, are lamps, automobile 
accessories, metal garages, foundry products, 
incandescent lamps, wire goods, etc. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 405. Leading 
firms: General Electric Co., A. B. Little, Co., 
A. M. Creighton, George BH. Marsh Co., Harwood 
Counter Co., Hoague-Sprague Corp., Renton 
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Within A Radius of 5 Miles 


THE 


ya LYNN ITEM 


DAILY 


serves at a convenient 


reading hour a growing 


EVENING population of approxi- 
IYNNFIELD ITEM SWAMPSCOIT mately 
MASS. 
180,000 
SAUGUS NAHANT ADULT PERSONS 


with a potential weekly 
buying power of 


52,400,000 


It Must Therefore Be Increasingly Profitable To 
Advertisers 


INDALE 


LYNN is located between BOSTON, the SHOE AND LEATHER 
MARKET OF THE WORLD, and BEVERLY, the HOME OF 
THE GREAT UNITED SHOE MACHINERY COMPANY. 


LYNN is in the very heart of the world famous NORTH SHORE and 
is the central shopping district of countless thousands who summer 
on the Atlantic Coast between Nahant and Rockport. 


LYNN is one of the LEADING SHOE CITIES OF THE WORLD 
with a total tax valuation of $125,200,910. 


LYNN has 20,000 homes and an area of 11 1/3 square miles. 


LYNN is the seventh MASSACHUSETTS city in the value of man- 
ufactures. 


LYNN has a weekly payroll of approximately $700,000. 


LYNN manufactures products to the amount of nearly $200,000,000 
annually. 


LYNN has a General Electric Co. plant that employs: 12,000 persons 
and with a weekly payroll of more than $250,000 and an annual 
product of nearly $150,000,000. 


LYNN has a mutually satisfactory peace agreement between manufactur- 
ers and employes in the shoe manufacturing industry thereby as- 
suring tranquillity and prosperity. 
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LYNN’S prosperity is further reflected in two of its largest savings banks 
deposits which have increased from Oct. 31, 1924, to Oct. 31, 1926, 
to $34,500,000—a gain in two years of $8,200,000. Deposits in 
Co-operative banks, over $13,000,000. 


SWAMPSCOTT, a nearby suburb noted for the beautiful homes of its’ 
wealthy families, is the CONVENTION CENTER OF NEW 
ENGLAND. More than 16,000 delegates spent $800,000 there last 


season, 
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ITEM BUILDING, ERECTED 1900 


THE DAILY EVENING ITEM LARGEST NEWSPAPER 


IN ESSEX COUNTY with an average daily circulation of 16,600 and it is 
Preeminent in the Field as the Paper of the Homes 


Established in 
1877, is the 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
(Cont’d) 


Lynn (cont’d) 
Heel Co., Hilliard & Merrill, United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Co., Williams & Clark. Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at $150,- 
000,000. 

Special Information: Home of the General 
Blectric Co. One of the largest producers of 
ladies shoes in the country. ‘Trading center for 
Hssex County. 

Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses, Limited number of ‘‘three- 
deckers’’ in certain areas. Along Lynn water- 
front are some of the most beautiful estates. 


Retail Shopping Section: Market Street, 3 
blocks; Munroe Street, 2 blocks; Central Square, 
and Central Avenue, 8 blocks; Union Street, 4 
blocks; Exchange and Broad Streets, 2 blocks. 


Trading Area: Within a 10 mile radius, serv- 
ing some 250,000. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 6. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 45; automobile accessories, 20; automobile 
tire agencies, 17; bakers, 53; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 25 (chain, 2); con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 50; delica- 
tessen, 10; dressmakers, 100; druggists, 44 
(chain, 1); dry goods, 46; department stores, 55 
electrical supplies, 24; florists, 26; fruits, 45; 
furniture, 30; furriers, 5; garages (public), 50; 
grocers, 355 (chain, 58); hardware, 20; jewelry, 
25: meat markets, 81 (chain, 3); men’s furnish- 
ings, 21; men’s clothing, 30; merchant tailors, 
115; milliners, 35; opticians, 15; photographers, 
20; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), -23; radio supplies, 10;, restaurants (in- 


Groceries, 4; meats, 2; 


cluding hotels), 118 (chain 10); shoes, 55; 
sporting goods, 6; stationers, 3; women’s ap- 
parel, 15. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 44 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelye months, 159; most pleasant months, June 


to November. Doctors (medical, 130); (den- 
tists, 91); (osteopaths, 8); street car service; 
gas, artificial; electric eurrent, alternating; 
water, soft. 

See announcement page 113 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 
(Essex County) 

1920 Population, 94,270. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 140,000. 
Native Whites, 58%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 


Born, 40%: Industrial Workers, 40%; English 
Reading, 86% ; Families, 19,715. 


Schools: Public Grade, 30; High, 2; Paro- 
chial, 2. Number of Pupils, 12,241. 

Churches: Baptist, 5; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 6; Hpiscopal, 3; Hebrew, 3; 


Methodist, 6; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
14; Miscellaneous, 13. 


Banks: National, 
sources, $25,713,147. 
Total, $38,697,428. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 7; 
Vaudeville, 1. Total number of seats, 11,000. 

Locaton: Situated 26 miles north of. Boston, 
on the Merrimac River. It is served by the 
Portland division, Manchester & Lawrence 
branch, and Lowell and Lawrence branch of 
the Boston and Maine Railway. Interurban 
service to Boston, Lowell, Haverhill, Nashua, 
and Salem, N. H., auto express to Boston, 
Lowell, and Haverhill. To nearest large city 
by railroad, % hour; by trolley, 2 hours; by 
automobile, 1 hour, 15 minutes. 

Principal Industries: Woolen fabrics, coated 
paper for national magazines, fabric printing, 
rugs, automobile wheels, artillery wheels, wagon 
wheels, bobbins, loom shuttles, fiber, tool han- 
dles, loom pickers, braids and narrow fabrics, 
picker straps, roof joints, linen thread, drug- 
gists’ sundries, shoes, wooden heels, chemicals, 
machine and woodworking shops, fiber-board, 
and various products of foundries. 


State, 3. Total Re- 
Savings Bank Deposits 


1; 


Special Information: Great New WBngland 
textile center, second to Philadelphia in the 
country in textile manufacture. Has some of 


‘the largest print works, and worsted mills in 
the country. Mills cover 400 acres. 


Residential Features: There is a large num- 


ber of 6, to 12-family buildings, a few large 
apartment houses. 1920 census shows 12,700 
dwellings, and 19,715 families. 


Retail Shopping Section: The principal shop- 
ping center is about two miles long on Hssex 
St., and Broadway. There are several side 
streets with small stores and specialty houses, 
and an average number of stores scattered 
throughout the city. 


Trading Area: The Lawrence trading area 
is thickly populated and exceedingly prosper- 
ous, aS shown by the large number of retail 
stores in every line of trade, and the pros- 
perity of each. Lawrence attracts trade from 
as far north as Nashua, N. H., Windham, N. 
H., and intervening points. From the south, 
business is attracted from Boxford, Ingalls 
Crossing, Ballardvale, Andover, and other 
towns. From the east, trade is attracted from 
Bast Roxford, Groveland, and Bradford. From 
the west, business is drawn from territory 
about half way to Lowell. The important 
cities and towns in this area are: Methuen 
(population), 15,189; N. Andover, 6,265; An- 
dover, 8,268; Ballardvale, 692; Boxford, 588; 
Pelham, 503; Reading, 7,439; (Mass.), and 
Derry, and Salem, in New Hampshire. 
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Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 12; meats, 8; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 1; confectioners, 5; to- 
bacco, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 19; commercial auto agencies, 8; automo- 
bile accessories, 37; automobile tire agencies, 
18; bakers, 49; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 41 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 52; delicatessen, 7; dress- 
makers, 81; druggists, 45 (chain, 2); dry 
goods, 84; department stores, 4; electrical sup- 
plies, 8; florists, 9; fruits, 60; furniture, 35; 
furriers, 9; garages (public), 30; grocers, 414 
(chain, 50); hardware, 16; jewelry, 28; meat 
markets, 73; men’s furnishings, 20; men’s 
clothing, 39; merchant tailors, 15; milliners, 
36; opticians, 12; photographers, 14; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 8; 
radio supplies, 7; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 83 (chain, 2); shoes, 58; sporting goods, 
5; stationers, 6; women’s apparel, 18. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 55 
degrees; average number of rainy days _ per 
twelve months, 96; most pleasant months, June 
to November. Doctors - (medical, 102); (den- 
tists, 70); (osteopaths, 4); number of wired 
houses, 9,000; street car service; gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating; water, soft. 


See announcement page 115 


LOWELL, MASS. 


(Middlesex County) 


1920 Population, 112,759. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 175,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Lawrence (pop. 93,000); Nashua (30,000); 
Chelinsford (6,000); Dracut (5,280). 

Native Whites, 65%; Negroes, less 1%; 
Foreign Born, 35%; Industrial Workers, 25%; 
English Reading, 90%; Families, 27,500. 


Schools: Public Grade, 46; High, 1; Junior 
High, 4; Parochial, 17; Number of Pupils, 
22,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 10; Christian Science, 2; 
Congregational, 5; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 33 


Methodist, 6; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
16; Miscellaneous, 6. 

Banks: National, 5; State, 1. Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits, $3,443,646.; total 
deposits, $88,879,485. 

Theatres: Stock, 1; Moving Pictures, 7; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.) 
25. ‘Total number of seats, 15,000. 


Location: 26 miles from Boston, on the 
Merrimac River, at the junction of the Con- 
cord River. On the B. & M. and the New 
Haven R.R., Bastern Mass. Trolley lines to 
all points. Regular auto truck routes between 
Lowell and Boston, and other nearby points. 
To nearest large city, by railroad, 37 minutes; 
by trolley, 2 hours; by automobile, 1 hour. 


Principal Industries: Textiles, machinery. 
hosiery, toilet preparations, chemicals, mohair 
plush, silk, shoes, ete. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 400. Leading 
firms: Merrimac Mfg. Co., Tremont & Suf- 
folk Mills, Appleton Mfg. Co., Massachusetts 
Mills, Boott Mills, Appleton Mfg. Co., Saco- 
Lowell Co. 


Special Information: Lowell has one of 
largest textile schools in the country, me- 
morial auditorium seating 4,000, costing $1,- 
000,000; a high school costing $2,000,000, and 
6 hospitals. 


Residential Features: One and two-family 
houses, large percentage owned by occupants. 
Many fine residences in Belvedere and Highland 
sections. 


Retail Shopping Section: About 1 mile on 
Merrimac Street; % mile on Central, and 
Middlesex; Middle, and Market streets, each 
one-half mile with some neighborhood stores in 
all parts of the city. 


Trading Area: North about 25 miles, east 15 
miles, south 10 miles, west 25 miles. More or 
less business coming from north and west be- 
yond that distance. Trading area covers a 
population of 45,800. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 5; dry goods, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets, for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 80; commercial auto. agencies, 7; automo- 
bile accessories, 60; automobile tire agencies, 12; 
bakers, 68; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 122 (chain, 4); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 82; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 
144; druggists, 49 (chain, 3); dry goods, 44; 
department stores, 5; electrical supplies, 14; 
florists, 18; fruits, 66; furniture, 32; furriers, 
11; garages (public), 43; grocers, 484. (chain, 
56); hardware, 19; jewelry, 24; meat markets, 
115; men’s furnishings, 23; men’s clothing, 26; 


the 


10; meats, 9; 


merchant tailors, 95; milliners, 81; opticians, 
15; photographers, 19; pianos (and miscel- 
laneous musical instruments), 10; radio sup- 
plies, 8; restaurants (including hotels), 90 
(chain, 4); shoes, 84; sporting goods, 5; sta- 
tioners, 4; women’s apparel, 20. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 


48.26 degrees; average number of rainy days 
per twelve months, 96; most pleasant months, 
May to November. Doctors (medical, 130); 
(dentists, 67); (osteopaths, 2); number of 
wired houses, 18,350; street car service; gas, 
artificial; electric current, alternating; water, 
aa number of automobile registrations, 18,- 
(a. 


See announcement page 115 


MALDEN, MASS. 


(Middlesex County) 


1920 Population, 49,103. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 150,000. 


Gidty) tat 


Native Whites, 64%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 34%; Industrial Workers, 20%; Families, 
9,280. ; 

Schools: Public Grade: 18; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 9,767. 

Churches: Baptist, 4; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 6; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 5; 
Methodist, 6; Roman Catholic, 4; Miscellane- 
ous, 2. 


Banks: National, 
sources, $26,437,707; 
Total, $13,968,140, 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 5; Vaudeville, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete¢.), 1. Total 
number of seats, 7,500. 


Location: Within four miles of Boston, On 
two railroad lines, with nine railroad stations, 
80 trains daily to and from Boston, Within 
one-fare zone to Boston, and 30 minutes by 
truck to Boston freight terminals and docks. 
On navigable arm of Mystic River. 


Principal Industries: Rubber boots and shoes, 
auto tires, soap, knit goods, sweaters, leather 
goods, shoe lasts, women’s and children’s cloth- 
ing, auto bodies, cocoa, upholstered furniture, 
percolators, fire hose, paper boxes, coal tar 
products, paints, varnishes, proprietary articles. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 85. Leading 
firms: Boston Rubber Shoe Co., Converse Rub- 
ber Shoe~Co., Potter Drug & Chemical Co., 
Wadsworth & Howland Revere Knitting Mills, 
Cub Knitting Co., Niedner Hose Co., Interna- 


38; Total Re- 
Bank Deposits 


2; State, 
Savings 


tional Development Co., Annual output, $32,- 
326,117. 
Residential Features: Combines wholesome 


and inyiting living conditions of the suburban 
community, with the superior mercantile ad- 
vantages of the city. Private homes predom- 
inate. One- and two-family houses, and a 
limited section devoted to workingmen’s tene- 
ments, 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Hast- 
ern Ave., on Main St., to Barretts Lane; from 
Pearl St., on Pleasanter, to Malden Square, 
which is civic center terminal for trolleys and 
bus lines. Number of outlying neighborhood 
sections with usual groceries, ete. 


Trading Area: Hxtends about a 10-mile radius 
north, west, and east, and two miles south. 
Business is also secured from a greater dis- 
tance because of excellent trolley, train, and 
bus service. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 17; hardware, 
cellaneous lines, 50. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 


Groceries, 3; meats, 50; 
12; dry goods, 25; mis- 


cies, 10; commercial auto. agencies, 2; auto- 
mobile accessories, 20; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 25; bakers, 22; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 5; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 30; delicatessen, 15; dressmak- 
ers, 41; druggists, 80; dry goods, 25; depart- 
ment stores, 1; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 


12; fruits, 17; furniture, 
ages (public), 22; grocers, 
jewelry, 5; meat markets, 
ings, 6; men’s clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 
38; milliners, 12; opticians, 5; photographers, 
8; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 4; radio supplies, 3; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels, 20; shoes, 16; sporting goods, 
2; stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 10. 


12; furriers, 2; gar- 
140; hardware, 12; 
50; men’s furnish- 


MARLBORO, MASS. 


(Middlesex County) 

1920 Population, 15,028 (City Tax Report for 
1926, 18,500). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 30,000. 

Native Whites, 79%; Foreign Born, 21%; 
Industrial Workers, 23%; English . Reading, 
89%; Families, 3,527. 

Schools: 8. Number of Pupils, 2,421. 

Churches: 12. 

Banks: 4. Total Resources, $10,522,800. 

Theatres: 3. Total number of seats, 2,150. 

Location: Marlboro branch of- Taunton di- 


vision of N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R., Fitchburg and 
Southern division of B. & M. R.R. 

Residential Features: Mostly one- 
family houses. 

Retail Shopping Section: 
ter of city. 

Trading Area: South to Southville, east to 


Sudbury, northeast to Maynard, west to Chapin- 
ville. 

Number. of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 9; automobile tire agencies, 6; 


and two- 


Seven blocks in cen- 


bakers, 10; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 13; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 27; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 25; 


druggists, 11; dry goods, 10; electrical supplies, 
2; florists, 6; fruits, 15; furniture, 5; furriers, 
2; garages (public), 7; grocers, 59; hardware, 


3; jewelry, 5; meat markets, 18; men’s fur- 
nishings, 6; men’s clothing, 9; merchant tai- 
lors, 7; milliners, 9; opticians, 2; photograph- 
ers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 3; radio supplies, 3; restaurants 
(ineluding hotels), 15; shoes, 17; sporting 
goods, 1; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 6. 


See announcement column 4 


MELROSE, MASS. 


(Middlesex County) 
1920 Population, 18,204. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. 


Native Whites, 82%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 17%; Industrial Workers, 19%; English 
Reading, 92%; Families, 4,396. 


Schools: 12. Number of Pupils, 3,439. 
Churches: 13, 


~ 


EP OA 


a 


Banks: 3. Total Resources, $6,849,370. % 


“Theatres: 2. Total number of seats, 1,800. 
‘Location: On Portland division of Boston & 
Maine R.R. 

Residential Features: One- and two-family 
houses. E 


Retail Shopping Section: About eight blocks 
on principal streets. 
Trading Area: Confined to city limits. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 


cies, 6; commercial auto, agencies, 1; automo- 
bile accessories, 11; automobile tire agencies, 
11; bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (in- 


cluding hotels), 3; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands, 6; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 25; 
druggists, 7; dry goods, 7; electrical supplies, 
7; florists, 2; fruits, 4; furniture, 2; furriers, 
1; garages (public), 9; grocers, 30; hardware, 
5; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 13; men’s fur- 
nishings, 3; men’s clothing, 2; merchant tailors, 
9; milliners, 8; opticians, 2; photographers, 3; 


pianos . (and miscellaneous muscial instru- 
ments), 3; radio supplies, 2; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 5; shoes, 3; sporting goods, 


2; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 2. 


MILFORD, MASS. 


(Worcester County) 
1920 Population, 13,471. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000. 


Native Whites, 64%; Negroes, 3%; 
Born, 33%; Industrial Workers, 25%; 
Reading, 92%; Families, 2,962. 


Foreign 
English 


Schools: 19. Number of Pupils, 2,655. 

Churches: 14. 

Banks: 4. ‘Total Resources, $8,319,670. 

Theatres: 2. Total number of seats, 1,700. 

Location: On Ashland branch of N. Y., N. H. 
ae ag R.R., and Milford branch of B. & M. 


Principal Industries: Shoes, iron foundries, 
machinery, straw hats, granite, webbing, hand- 
kerchiefs. 2 

Residential Features: 
family houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: 


Mostly one and two- 


Three-quarters of 


a mile on Main Street, also small section on 


East Main St. 
Trading Area: South to Bellingham, east to 
Rockville, north to Whitney’s, west to Upton. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 


cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 2; auto- 
mobile accessories, 12; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 12; bakers, 9; cigar stores and stands 


(ineluding hotels), 6; confectioners (including 


hotel stands), 20; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 


12; druggists, 9; dry goods, 21; department 
stores, 1; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 3; 
fruits, 3; furniture, 7; furriers, 1; garages 


(public), 10; grocers, 61; hardware, 2; jewelry, 


5; meat markets, 15; men’s furnishings, 3; 
men’s clothing, 2; merchant tailors, 10; mil- 
liners, 5 opticians, 2; photographers, 2; pi- 
anos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
1; radio supplies, 2; restaurants (including 
hotels), 14; shoes, 14; sporting goods, 1; sta- 


tioners, 2; women’s apparel, 6. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
(Bristol County) 


1920 Population, 121,217 (1926 est. 130,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 170,000. 


Native Whites, 56%; Negroes, 4%; Foreign 
Born, 40%; Industrial Workers, 34%; English 
Reading, 84,710; Families, 26,950. 


Schools: Public Grade, 35; High, 1; Paro- 
ehial, 11. 

Churches: Baptist, 9; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 3; Episcopal, 4; Hebrew, 3; 


Methodist, 9; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
18: Miscellaneous, 22. 

Banks: National, 3; State, 5; Total Re- 
sources, $38,944,776; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total more than $50,000,000 in addition to re- 
sources of commercial banks, 5 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 
i Vaudeville, 1; Total number of seats, 19,- 

Location: 


At the mouth of the Acushnet 
River, 


on Buzzards Bay. Fourth largest city 
Continued on page 116 


MARLBORO ENTERPRISE 


is the only daily in the most prosperous 
New England shoe manufacturing city. 


HUDSON DAILY SUN 


is the only daily in the home of the 
Firestone Footwear Company. ‘ 


Hudson ranks second in new homes :\ 
built of any Massachusetts town. 


A five town weekly covering Maynard, 
home of The American Woolen Co., 
and also Concord, Acton, Sudbury, and 
Bedford. 


Attractive accommodation rates enable 
you to reach 50,000 exclusive popula- 
tion, situated midway between Boston 
and Worcester. 


MARLBORO ENTERPRISE 


HUDSON DAILY SUN. | 


— 


al 


Facts about the 
Merrimack Market 


Population—Lawrence trad- 


eieared. fe ee Ne We 140,626 
Population—Lowell trading 

ALGAE Met PR othe Lit 193,270 
Number of dwellings in com- 

bined trading areas ...... 59,619 
Number of families in com- 

bined trading areas ...... 75,199 


Property value 7. oui ac 7s $578,232,568.00 


Number of Savings Bank ; 

ALECCOUNTS IO Vos cbs. B98). C-pataly ZT ou 
Average Savings Bank Ac- E RLY $ 

count o 4.0." ne Be ate hee ooh $ 503.35 N A 400,000,000 
Value of Manufactured Prod- 

UCtS=——-1.923 tease $380,000,000.00 


ANNUAL OUTPUT 


PMod Peo T ie Peeherh ey for November 20" UGB 


Number of industrial 
workers.)¢ ies Aree ai 

Retail Outlets in the 
Merrimack Market .. 2906 Dealers 

Wholesale Outlets in the 
Merrimack Market... . 


85,000 


45 Wholesalers. 


There are 22 different classifications in retail stores 
from the Automobile Agency to the Variety stores. 
Among the important retail dealers will be found 
11 Department Stores; 133 Druggists; 189 Dry 
Goods Stores; 89 Furniture Stores; 1230 Grocery 
Stores; 53 Hardware Stores; 127 Shoe Dealers; 231 
Variety Stores. 


Practically every class of dealer that is in position 
to feature nationally advertised products is in 
business in the Merrimack Market, and he knows 
the value of the advertised products and is quick 
to offer every possible co-operation to the manu- 
facturer seeking distribution. 


Write us for surveys and service on this market. 


You can cover one of the richest and most important textile centers in the New England States, comprising 


the Lawrence and Lowell, Massachusetts, trading area, which include 22 cities and towns with a total 
population of nearly 400,000 inhabitants, all industrious citizens and workers, through the two leading papers, 
the LAWRENCE EAGLE-TRIBUNE and the LOWELL COURIER-CITIZEN & LEADER. These 
papers dominate this territory completely. They enter the homes of over 45,000 families. This concentrated 


area is easily reached and is an ideal territory for quick and thorough distribution. 


The people who live in the Merrimack Market find steady employment at good wages in the large mills and 
factories that are busy all the year ’round. These two papers represent a desirable audience of great buying 
power’ for the national advertiser who should pay special attention to this market of impressive proportions, 


Service to National 
Advertisers 


We have a complete sur- 
vey on the Merrimack 
Market and our Service 
Department is ready to 
assist you in compiling a 
report that will show the 
possibilities for the suc- 
cess of your product in 
this market, 
freely, 


Write us 


‘LAWRENCE EAGLE-TRIBUNE 


AND THE 


LOWELL COURIER-CITIZEN & LEAD 


Represented by 


_ BRYANT, GRIFFITH and BRUNSON. Inc. 


9 E, 41st St., N. Y. — Straus Bldg., Chicago, Ill. — 201 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. — Walton Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


(Cont’d) 


New Bedford (cont'd) 


i Yew Railroad. 
jin Mass. Terminal of New Haven Re 
Steamships to New York, Marthas Vineyard, 
and north and south Atlantic ports. Trolley 


and bus service to neighboring cities and towns. 


To nearest larger city (Boston), by railroad, 
1 hour, 40 minutes; by automobile, 244 hours. 

Principal Industries: Fine and fancy cotton, 
and silk goods, cotton waste, spun silk, tre 
fabric, collar cloth, tape, copper, rubber, leath- 
er, cordage, glass, jron, paper, soap, candles, 
silverware, crackers and confectionery, screws, 


sash-doors, sperm and whale oil, boat building, 
wire cable, twist drills and small tools, furn- 
iture, toys, brushes, soda water, pharmaceu- 
ticals, electrical supplies, eyelet and shuttle 
factories, numerous glass cutting establish- 
ments, shirt and garment plants, and many 
others. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 
firms: Wamsutta Mills, Beacon — : ; 
Rhodes Hyelet Factory, Morse Twist Drill & 
Machine Co., Pairpoint Corp., New Bedford 
Cordage Co., Nashawena Mills, Dartmouth 
Mills, National Spun Silk Co., Holmes Mfg. Co., 
Kilburn Mills. Total value of yearly output of 
factories estimated at $150,000,000. Weekly in- 
dustrial payroll, $662,000. Average wage scale 
$1,058 per year. Total number of wage earners, 
35,400. 

Special Information: By far the largest fine 
eotton goods manufacturing center in the U. S. 
and one of the chief raw cotton concentration 
points for distribution throughout the east. 71 


113. Leading 
Mfg. Co., 


cotton goods and yarn mills, operating nearly 
3,600,000 spindles, one-fifth of all the cotton 


spindles in New England, and one-tenth in the 
entire U. S. More than 56,000 looms; 360,000 
pales of cotton used annually; 42,000 employees. 
Whale fishing still carried on to some extent. 
Favorite resort for fishing vessels. Heavy 
summer travel owing to hundreds of beach re- 
sorts nearby. 

Residential Features: Larger proportion of 
homes owned by occupants than in most other 
cities in New England. Mostly one and two- 
family houses. Textile operatives reside in 
north and south sections, chiefly in apartment 
and rooming houses. Fine residential section 
jin southern and western sections. 

Retail Shopping Section: In center of city. 
Kempton Street on north, to School Street, 
south; Gounty Street west, to Acushnet Avenue, 
east. Large number of smaller stores at north 
and south ends of city. Good percentage of 
neighborhood stores. 


Trading Area: North, 12 miles, east 25 miles; 


south, 12 miles; west, 10 miles. This does not 
include islands of Marthas Vineyard, Nan- 
tucket, and Cuttyhunk. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 13; meats, 15; 
fruits, 3; bakers, 1; butter, 1; cheese, 1; coal, 
1: confectionery, 4; fish, 2; ice cream, 6; ice 
3: paints, 1; stationers, 1; plumbing supplies, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 32; commercial auto. agencies, 11; automo- 


pile accessories, 47; automobile tire agencies, 
11: bakers, 80; cigar stores and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 38 (chain, 2); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 47; delicatessen, 22; dress- 


makers, 88; druggists, 97 (chain, 1); dry goods, 
‘80; department stores, 5; electrical supplies, 18; 
’ florists, 21; fruits, 49; furniture, 48; furriers, 
6; garages (public), 70; grocers, 620 (chain, 
112); hardware, 30; jewelry, 20; meat markets, 
99: men’s furnishings, 19; men’s clothing, 53; 
merchant tailors, 88 milliners, 41; opticians, 14; 


photographers, 24; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 16; radio supplies, 8; 
restaurants (including hotels), 122 (chain, 1); 
shoes, 23; sporting goods, 5; stationers, 12; 
‘women’s apparel, 14. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
46% degrees; average number of rainy days 


per twelve months, 108; most pleasant months, 
April to November. Doctors (medical, 124); 
(dentists, 72); (osteopaths, 8); number of wired 
houses, 18,000; gas, artificial; electric current, 
alternating and direct; water, soft. 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


(Essex County) 


1920 Population, 15,618 (1925 pop. 15,658). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 40,000. 

Native Whites, 89%: Negroes, 1%; 
Born, 10%; Industrial Workers, 20%; 
Reading, 94%; Families, 3,312. 

Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 1; Parochial 
2 


= 


Foreign 
English 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; 2; Hebrew, 1; 


Episcopal, 2; 


Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catho- 
lic, 2; Miscellaneous, 2. 
Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Co-operative, 


2; Total Resources, $21,042,413; Total Deposits 
(all banks), $17,371,480; Savings Bank Deposits 
‘Total, $14,078,559. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 1; Total 
number of seats, 3,600. 

Location: On the Merrimac River, 3 miles 


from ocean, and 35 miles NNE. 
main line B. & M. R.R. 


Principal Industries: 


of Boston, on 


Silverware, shoes, cot- 


ton, electric goods, cordage, combs, clothing, 
ovens, boxes, foundry. , 

Manufacturing Establishments, 29. Leading 
firms: Towle Mfg. Co. (silverware); Bliss & 
Perry Co. (shoes); W. D. Hannah Co. (shoes) ; 
W. H. Noyes & Bros. (combs); N. D. Dodge 


Editor @ Publisher for November 20, e1926" 


‘Shoe Co., Dodge Bros. (shoes); Butley & Ste- 
yens (shoes), Ordway Oven Co., Meek Oven 
Co., Chase-Shawmut Co. (electrical goods) ; 


Fern Shoe Co., E. Perkins Lumber Co. 


Special Information: 40 trains daily, east 
and west, make the city an ideal shipping cen- 
ter. Small percentage of foreign population. 
No labor unions that cause trouble, and the 
factories have few dull ‘periods. 


Residential Features: No tenement section, 
but composed of individual homes, 90 per cent 
owned. Beautiful residential street running 
full length of city. 


Retail Shopping Section: State Street, Pleas- 


ant Street, Market Square, Merriman Street, 
Water Street. 

Trading Area: 12 miles north, south, and 
west, 3 miles each. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 20; 


fruits, 12; hardware, 4; dry goods, 15; miscel- 
laneous lines, jewelry, 4; furniture, 4; tobacco, 
7; confectioners, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; automobile accessories, 15; automobile 
tire agencies, 18; bakers, 12; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 12; confectioners (in- 


eluding hotel stands), 14; delicatessen, 1; 
dressmakers, 22; druggists, 10 (chain, 1); 
dry goods, 9; department stores, 3; electrical 


supplies, 9; florists, 5; fruits, 12; furniture, 6; 
furriers, 3; garages (public), 9; grocers, 63 
(chain, 14); hardware, 5; jewelry, 4; meat mar- 
kets, 20; men’s furnishings, 12; men’s clothing, 
7; merchant tailors 3; milliners, 12; opticians, 
6; photographers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 4; radio supplies, 5; res- 


taurants (including hotels), 19; shoes, 13; 
sporting goods, 5; stationers, 6; women’s ap- 
parel, 8. 


NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 


(Berkshire County) 
1920 Population, 22,282. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 50,000. 


Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 18%; Industrial Workers, 45%; English 
Reading, 75%; Families, 5,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 9; High, 1; Parochial, 


2; Number of Pupils, 3,700. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 2; 
Methodist, 1; Roman Catholic, 3; Miscellaneous, 
1. 


Banks; National, 1; Trust Company, 1: 
Total Resources, $8,000,000; Savings Bank De- 
posits Total, $7,500,000. ; 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
number of seats, 4,000. 


Location: At the entrance to the Mohawk 
Trail and near west end of Hoosae Tunnel. 
On main line of Boston & Maine R.R., B. & 
A. R.R. braneh line. 160 miles from New 
York, 140 miles from Boston, and 40 miles 
from Troy and Albany, and 18 miles northeast 
of Pittsfield. 


Principal Industries: Textile printing, 
mills, woolen mills, machinery, biscuits, 
brushes, fancy leather, ete. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 
Print Works, Windsor Print 
Cotton Mills, Strong-Hewat 
Greylock Mills (cotton), 
Clark Biscuit Co., Wall, Streeter & Doyle Co. 
(shoes), Melanson & Son (shoes), Weber Bros. 
(shoes). Annual output $50,000,000. 


Special Information: The State Normal 
School is located at North Adams. Freedom 
from labor troubles is one of the city’s indus- 
trial assets. Shipping center for beef and 
produce. 

Residential Features: 
tenement blocks, or 
and double houses. 

Retail Shopping Section: Large stores on 


Main Street, from Hagle to Marshall, and Main 
to Center Street. 


1; Vaudeville, 1; 
ete.) ye 2. Total 


cotton 
shoes, 


21, 

Works, 
Co. 
Hunter 


Arnold 
Hoosae 
(woolens), 
Machine Co., 


solid-built 
Mostly single 


Very few 
apartments. 


Trading Area: Bennington, north, 19 miles; 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y., west, 24 miles; Adams 
and Cheshire, south, 10 niiles; and Williams- 
town, west, 5 miles; Readsboro and Wilming- 
ton, north, 20 miles; Charlemont and Shelburne 
Falls, east, 20 miles. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 4; 
fruits, 38; hardware, 2; miscellaneous lines, 


men’s wear, 2; shoes, 3. 
Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 


vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 15; automobile tire agencies, 


5; bakers, 5; 
ing hotels), 
stands), 4; 


cigar stores and stands (inelud- 

20; confectioners (including hotel 
delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 12; 
druggists, 6; dry goods, 20; department stores, 
4; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 4; furniture, 
5; furriers, 2; garages (public), 5; grocers, 
100; hardware, 3; jewelry, 5; meat markets, 
10; men’s furnishings, 3; men’s clothing, 6; 
merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 12; opticians, 
8; photographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 6; radio supplies, 6; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 10; shoes, 12; 
sporting goods, 3; stationers, 8; women’s ap- 
parel, 6. 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


(Hampshire County) 
1920 Population, 21,951. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 
suburban. 

Native Whites, 80%; Foreign Born, 20%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 15%; English Reading, 90%. 


20 per cent 


Schools: Public Grade, 17; High, 1; Paro- 
chial, 2; Number of Pupils, 4,600. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 38; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Roman Catholic, 3; Miscellane- 
ous, Unitarian, 1. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 
Deposits Total, $15,500,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 3. Total number of seats, 10,000. 


Location: In northwest section of state, 17 
miles from Springfield and near the Con- 
necticut River. Served by railroads from the 
east, west, north and south; Boston & Maine 
R.R., New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. 


Principal Industries: Silk hosiery, silk cloth, 
tooth brushes, baskets, caskets, hydrants, hoes. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 40. Leading 
firms: McCallum Hosiery Co., Corticelli Silk 
Co,, Belding Bros., Prophylactic Brush Co., Wil- 
liams Mfg. Co., Florence Casket Company, 
Norwood Engr. Co. 


Special Information: Northampton is the 
nearest city and logical trading point of many 
towns to the west and north, and is connected 
with them by good auto roads. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and_two- 
family houses. 


7; Savings Bank 


Retail Shopping Section: 
ampton; (suburban) Main 
and many smaller sections. 


Main Street, North- 
Street, Florence 


Trading Area: Extends 7 miles from the 
west. 10 miles from the north, and 10 miles 
from the east. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 26; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 3; automobile tire agencies, 6; 


bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 68; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 18; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 42; 


druggists, 9; dry goods, 16; department stores, 
1; electrical supplies, 7; florists, 4; fruits, 4; 
furniture, 4; furriers, 5; garages (public), 8; 
grocers, 71; hardware, 4; jewelry, 9; meat 
markets, 14; men’s furnishings, 9; men’s cloth- 
ing, 9; merchant tailors, 6; milliners, 9; op- 
ticians, 7; photographers, 8; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio sup- 
plies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 29; 
shoes, 16; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 1; 
women’s apparel, 7. 


NORTH ATTLEBORO, 
MASS. 


(Bristol County) 


1920 Population, 9,238 (1925 
9,840); (1926 est. 10.000). © 


City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. 


state census, 


wh 


“Native Whiws, 45%; Foreten Born, 5%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 50%; English Reading, 98%; 
Families, 3,000. | 


Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 2,200. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 3. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $2,800,000.; Savings Bank Deposits, 
Total, $1,000,000. c 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Miscellaneous 


(Auditoriums, ete.), 1; Total number of seats, 
900. 


Location: North Attleboro is 14 miles N. by 
E. ‘of Providence, R. I.. Served by the N. ¥. 
N. H. & H. R.R. Motor coach lines; Boston to 
Providence, and Boston to New York on na- 
tional highway. 


Principal Industries: 
ets, jewelry. 


Silverware, tennis rack- 


“ 


Manufacturing Establishments: 42. Leading 


firms: Whitney & Davis, B. D. Evans Co., J. F. 
Sturdy Sons Co., Welster Co., N. J. Mag- 
nan & Co. * 


Special Information: North Attleboro ‘has 
good macadamized and electric jighted streets, 
modern fire and police departments. Jewelry 
workers all skilled and highest paid workmen. 


Residential Features: North Attleboro has 
been called “‘The Town Beautiful.’’ It has 
1,900 homes, mostly owned by occupants. 
There are one or two tenement houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: 
Street, 10 blocks; 


On Washington 
on Elm Street, 3 blocks. 


Trading Area: 
every direction. 


Extends about 15 miles in 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 1; automo- 
bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 44 (chain, 1); confectioners (includ- 
ing hotel stands), 11; dressmakers, 4; druggists, 
6 (chain, 1); dry goods, 4; department stores, 
1; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 2; fruits, 4; 
furniture, 2; garages (public), 3; grocers, 46 
(chain, 11); hardware, 2; jewelry, 1; meat mar- 
kets, 4; men’s furnishings, 3; men’s elothing, 
2; merchant tailors, 5; milliners, 2; . opticians, 
2; photographers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous 


musical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 4; 
restaurants (including hotels), 5; shoes, 7; 
stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 3. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 9); 


(dentists, 5); (osteopaths, 1); number of wired 
houses, 90%; gas, artificial; electric current, 
alternating; water, hard. 


~-PETTSFIELD 


MASSACHUSETTS 
46,877 Population 


(State Census, 1925) 


The first nine months of 1926, THE 
EAGLE. has carried over 1,000,- 


000 lines of national advertising. 


We are proud of this record because 
THE EAGLE has no special rep- 


resentative and does not solicit na- 


tional accounts. 


A real recommendation for Pittsfield 
as a market and the Eagle 
as a medium 


Berkshire Evening Eagle 


17,201 DAILY. 


Circulation 


18,202 WEEKLY 


7 


4 


- e iy , 


- MASSACHUSETTS 
(Cont'd) 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
(Berkshire County) 


1920 Population, 41,763 (1925 ests, 46,877). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 150,000. 


Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, .01%; Foreign 
Born, 20%; Industrial Workers, 35%; English 
Reading, 96%; Families, 9,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 21; High, 2; Junior 
High, .1; Parochial, 2. Number of Pupils, 9,977. 


Churches: Baptist, 8; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 4; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 3; 
Methodist, 4; Roman Catholic, 8; Miscellaneous, 


Banks: National, 3; Loan and Trust, 1; Total 
Resources $39,427,023; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $24,537,616. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Vaudeyille, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
6. Total number of seats, 7,000. 


Location: On main line of B. & A. i. Bes 
midway between Albany and Springfield. Ter- 
minus of the Harlem division of N. ¥. ©. and 
Berkshire division of the New Haven R.R. 
Hudson River shipping facilities by connection 
at Albany, 88 miles by highway. To nearest 
largest city by railroad, 1144 hours; by automo- 
bile, 2 hours, 


Principal Industries: Electrical machinery and 
devices, textiles, fine stationery, machinery, auto 
accessories, silk braids, underwear. : 


Manufacturing Establishments: 64. 
firms: General DHlectrie ‘Co., Haton, 
Pike Co., E. D, Jones & Sons Co., 
Woolen Mfg. Co., Berkshire Woolen Co.,. Jas. 
& E. H. Wilson, S. N. & C: Russell Mfg. Co., 
W. E. Tillotson Mfg. Co. (textiles), A.-H, Rice 
& Co. (silk braid), Government Mill, Distinctive 
papers for U. S. currency and bonds. Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated at 
$55,321,372. 


Special Information: _ Located within con- 
yenient and ready reach of markets of entire 
Atlantie seaboard, N.E., Middle, Southern and 
Middle Western states. Metropolis and county 
seat of the famed Berkshire district, the 
vacation home of hundreds from New York and 
other cities: Pittsfield has 4 hospitals, 8 play- 
grounds, 8 lakes, and 10 parks. 


Residential Features: Single and double 
houses predominate, with a few apartments, 
Residential streets are wide, and practically 
every home has ample grounds. j 


Retail Shopping Section: North Street from 
West Street to Burbank Street with some stores 
on side streets. Also a section of Dalton Ave- 
nue at Morningside, as eastern suburb. Shop- 
Ping district extends for a mile along North 
Street with short side streets. 


Trading Area: All of Berkshire County, a 
section of Connecticut, and a part of Lebanon 
Valley, in New York state. Some business from 
Bennington, Vt. Trading area 25 miles, north, 
east, south, and west. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 2; hardware, 3 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; commercial auto. agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 34; bakers, 14; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 24 (chain, 2); con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 11; delicat- 
essen, 4; dressmakers, 56; druggists, 10 (chain, 
2); dry goods, 19; department stores, 3; elec- 


Leading 
Crane & 
Pontoosuc 


Groceries, 3; meats, 3; 


_ trical supplies, 8; florists, 10; fruits, 6; fur- 


_-niture, 8; 


furriers, 5; garages (public), 21; 
grocers 156 (chain, 30); hardware, 6; jewelry, 
11; meat markets, 46 (chain, 8); men’s fur- 
nishings, 12; men’s clothing, 20; merchant 
tailors, 12; milliners, 17; opticians, 10; photo- 
graphers, 8; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 


instruments), 4; radio supplies, 12; restaurants 


_ wired houses, 


4 


' May to October (inclusive). 


(including hotels), 30 (chain, 1); shoes, 19; 
sporting goods, 5; Stationers, 3; women’s ap- 
parel, 14, 


Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
‘ ‘ Doctors (medical, 
50); (dentists, 40); (osteopaths, 4); number of 
4,000; street car service; gas, 
artificial; number of meters, 13,261; electric 


current, alternating; number of wired houses, 


_ 8,158; water, soft. 


. 


’ 


‘ 
' 
i 


Congregational, 8; 


See announcement page 116 


QUINCY, MASS. 


(Norfolk County) 


1920 Population, 47,876 (1925 est., 60,131). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 151,000. 


Native Whites, 97.2%; Foreign Born, 2.8%; 
Industrial Workers, 40%; Families, 13,375. 


Schools: Public Grade, 20; High, 2. Number 
of Pupils, 10,187. 
Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 


Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, als 
Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
5; Miscellaneous, 5. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 11. 
_ Theatres: Moving Pictures, .8; Miscellaneous 
_ (Auditoriums, etc.), 45, j 
__ Location: On New Haven and Hartford R.R., 


ry. 


« 


Principal Industries: Granite quarries, 
Ship building, weighing machines, 
foundry products, thread, rivets 
paint, varnish, engines, 


telephones, 
and studs, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 152, Leading 
firms: Branch of Bethlehem Shipbuilding Oorp., 
Pneumatie Scale Corp., Tubular Rivet and Stud 
Co., Couch Telephone Co., Boston Gear Works. 
Total yalue of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $68,533,406. 


Residential Features: Mostly one- and two- 
family houses, largely owned by occupants. 
Fine residential districts, one bordering on 


beach another on the Blue Hills reservation, 


Retail Shopping Section: Centers about City 
Hall, but extends several blocks south, and is 
now extending north. Nine distant Smaller dis- 
tricts with neighborhood stores, 


Trading Area: West into Milton St., south to 
Braintree, Randolph, and Rockland Sts, Some 
business from other more distant places. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 1, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 28; automobile accessories, 21; bakers, 20; 
confectioners (including hotel stands), 24; 
delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 36; druggists, 20; 
dry goods, 30; department stores, 4; electrical 
supplies, 5; florists, 10; fruits, 17; furniture, 8; 
garages (public), 14; grocers, 201; hardware, 
17; jewelry, 9; men’s furnishings, 8; men’s 
clothing, 14; merchant tailors, 29; milliners, 10; 
opticians, 3; photographers, 15; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 5; radio s5up- 
plies, 7; restaurants (including hotels), 34; 
Shoes, 15; sporting goods, 1; Stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 7. 


Groceries, 3; meats, 1; 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 53); 
(dentists, 38); street car service; gas, arti- 
ficial; electric current, alternating: water, soft, 


SALEM, MASS. 


(Essex County) 
1920 Population, 42,529, 


~ City and Suburban Estimate, 150,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 


Peabody (19,552) ; Beverly (27,354); Marble- 
head (7,824); Ipswich (6,201). 
Native Whites, 73%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 


Born, 26%; English Reading, 75%. 


Schools: Public Grade, 20; High, 1; Parochial, 
7; Number of Pupils, 9,498. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 4; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 2: Roman Catholic, 6; Miscellaneous, 
14; Universalist, 1, 


Banks: National, 1; States, 8; Total Re- 
sources, $53,436,137. Savings Bank Deposits, 
Total $41,312,027. ra 

Theatres; Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 


Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.) 
3; Total number of Seats, 6,500. 


Location: On Atlantic Ocean, 17 miles north 
of Boston. B. & M. R.R., and Eastern Mass. 
Elec, Ry. Excellent roads to all suburban cities 


and towns make travel easy. 


city by railroad, 15 minutes; by trolley, 25 
minutes; by automobile, 20 minutes. 

Principal Industries: Cotton cloth, leather, 
shoes, electric lamps, elevators, coal, lumber, 


portable houses, machinery, oil and grease, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 


Leading firms: 
Helburn Thompson Co., 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Co., Parker Bros., Don D, Sargent, Bell Bros., 
Cass & Daley, J. Brown & Sons, Dame Machine 
Co., Spencer Regulator Co., Lock Regulator Co., 
Atwood & Morrill, Hygrade Incandescent Lamp 
Co., Pitman & Brown, Salem Oil & Grease Co., 
G: W. Pickering Coal Co. 


Special Information: For 100 years Salem has 
been considered the trading center of this sec- 
tion of Hssex Co.; Danvers, Beverly, Peabody, 
Marblehead, Ipswich, Hamilton, Wenham, Mid- 
dleton, and Rowley do most of their buying in 
Salem. The short run into Boston by train, 
truck, or auto makes it easy to ship goods by 
ocean, or reship to. other sections, New 150- 
room hotel. under construction, 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses of wooden construction. Apart- 
ment houses are all located near center of the 
city. Salem has a separate French and Italian 
section, and small Polish section, 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Town 
House Square in all four directions. On Essex 
Street, east and west; Washington Street, north 
and south; Central Street, parallel to Washing- 
ton; Front Street parallel to Hssex Street. The 
auto dealers are located in a section covered by 
Derby, Lafayette, and Washington Streets. All 
of this district is south of Town House Square 
and within 5 minutes’ walk from center of the 


+. city, 


Trading Area: Extends about 13 miles north 
and west, and 21 miles east. Good electric 
trolley service makes it easy for outlying dis- 
tricts to reach Salem. Lynn, 6 miles away, 


_ makes the limit of the territory toward the 


south, 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 4. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 17; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 7; bakers, 14; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels) 25 (chain, 2); con- 
fectioners (ineluding hotel Stands), 9; delicat- 
essen, 4; dressmakers, 53; druggists, 14 (chain, 
1); dry goods, 7; department stores, 4; electric 
supplies, 6; florists, 8; fruits, 23; furniture, 23; 
furriers, 2; garages (public), 23; grocers, 104; 
hardware, 7; jewelry, 8; meat markets, 43; 
men’s furnishings, 21; men’s clothing, 6; mer- 


steelchant tailors, 


To nearest large: 


er ee ee ONO AR Sher “for November “20, 19.2% 


43; milliners, 
photographers, 10; pianos 
musical instruments), 4: radio Supplies, 10; 
restaurants (including hotels), 31 (chain, 4); 
shoes, 33; sporting goods, 5; stationers, 6; 
Women’s apparel, 18. 


27; opticians, 10; 
(and miscellaneous 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 54), 
(dentists, 44), (osteopaths, 4); street car sery- 
ice; gas, artificial; electric current, alternating; 
water, soft, _ 


— 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASS. 
(Worcester County) 


1920 Population, 14,245 ‘(1926 State census, 
14,745). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 
portant cities and towns in this area are: Charl- 
ton (pop. 3,000); Fiskdale (8,500) ; Dudley 
(3,000); The Woodstocks (3,000). 


Native Whites, 70%; Foreign Born, 380%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 87%; English Reading, 83%; 
Families, 3,303. 


Schools: Public Grade, 11; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 4; Number of Pupils, 4,730, 
Churches; Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 


Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, i 
aiteelited) 1; Roman Catholic, 4; Miscellaneous, 


30,000. Most im- 


Banks; National, 2. Capital, Surplus and 
Undivided Profits (all banks), $710,578; Total 
Deposits (all banks), $7,972,935; Total Resources 
(all banks), $4,924,271; Total Savings Banks De- 
Posits, $3,500,000, 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 8; Total num- 
ber of seats, 5,000. 


Location: On the Mass.-Conn. border, 20 miles 
south of Worcester, served by N. Y¥. N. BH. & 
H. R. R., and Worcester and Springfield street 
railway. Fair bus service .to smaller towns. To 
nearest large city by. railroad, 2 hours; by 
trolley, 1%4 hours; by bus, 1 hour; by auto, 1 


hour, 
Principal Industries: Optical goods. Center 
of the optical industry ‘of America. Textiles, 


textile shuttles, cutlery and wooden ‘boxes; fab- 
rie printing, 

Manufacturing Establishments: 16, 
firms: American Optical Co., Hamilton Woolen 
Co., Harrington Cutlery Co., Litchfield Shuttle 
Co., Hyde Mfg. Co., Dupaul Young Optical Co., 
Southbridge Printing Co. Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $13,000,000. 


Special Information: The American Optical 
Company is said to be the largest manufacturer 
of eye glasses and spectacles in the country, 
employing 3,200. The Litchfield Shuttle Co. 
claim to be the largest manufacturers of tex- 
tile shuttles in the U, S. Harrington Cutlery 
Co., manufacturer of world famous kitchen 
cutlery. Over 5,000 Wage earners in all in- 
dustries, 


Residential Features: Majority of houses are 
Single and double. Limited section devoted to 
three-family houses. Private homes predomi- 
nate, some being palatial residences, 


Retail Shopping Section: Main Street, Hamil- 
ton Street, Central Street, Mechanic Street, 
Second center of trade is in Globe Village. Nu- 
merous neighborhood stores, 

Trading Area: About 10 miles north and east; 
15 miles south and west. 


Wholesale Houses; Meats, 1; fruits, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial auto, agencies, 3; auto- 
mobile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 


Leading 


8; bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 22; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 12; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 3; 


druggists, 6 (chain, 1); dry goods, 5;. depart- 
ment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 2; 
fruits, 7; furniture, 5; garages (public), 10; 
grocers, 35 (chain, 8); hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; 
meat markets, 15; men’s furnishings, 11; men’s 
clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 5; milliners, 7; 
opticians, 4; photographers, 1; pianos (and .mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 5; radio sup- 
Plies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 7; shoes, 
9; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; women’s ap- 
parel, 9. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 70 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 71; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct., Nov.; doctors (medical) 10), 
(dentists, 8); number of wired houses, 3,200; 
street car service; gas, artificial; electric cur- 
rent, alternating; water, soft; number of auto- 
mobile registrations, over 2,000, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


( Hampden County) 


1920 Population, 129,614 (July 1, 1926, est. 
145,000). , 
City and Suburban Estimate, 750,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Holyoke (pop. 60,335); Westfield (19,342) ; 
Northampton (24,145); Chicopee (41,882). 

Native Whites, 72.4%; Negroes, 1.7%; For- 
eign Born, 25.9%; Industrial Workers, 30%; 
English Reading, 95%; Families, 33,720. 

Schools: Public Grade, 42; High, 4; Parochi- 
al, 10; Number of Pupils, 29,401. 

Churches: Baptist, 9; Ohristian Science, 2; 
Congregational, . 10; Hpiscopal, 5; Hebrew, 6; 
Methodist, 8; Lutheran, 2; Roman Catholic, 14; 
Miscellaneous, 14, ; 


Banks: National, 4; State and Savings, 6; 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits (all 
banks), $16,978,571.65; Total Deposits (all 
banks), $134,698,518.88; Total Resources (all 


banks), $154,783,940.65: Total Bank Clearings 
(12 months, 1925), $303,889,872, 
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Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 
Li Vaudeville, 1; Burlesque, 1, Total number 
of seats, 18.500. 


Location: On Connecticut River, 98 miles 
west by south of Boston, On the main line of 
B. & A. R.R.; main line Ne ¥.N:- BG ee 
Connecticut River & Passumpsie division 
of B. & M. R.R.; Highland division, N.- Y., 
N. H. & H. R.R.: Central New England R.R; 
Athol. division of B. & A, R.R. Trolley lines 
also serye most of the adjacent towns, 


Principal’ Industries; Art materials, auto tops, 
and covers; automobiles, auto parts, steel ‘barrels, 
bicycles, cigars, \ brass goods, office supplies, 
electric appliances, elevators, furniture, leather 
goods, firearms, pipe organs, signal system, 
carpets, clocks, corsets, cotton goods, special 
machinery, magnetos, knit goods, tools, trac- 
tors, wagons, batteries, stationery, furnaces, 
glass, hardware, harness, dies, pumps, 
wrenches, wire, hosiery, show cases, skates, 
thread, auto tires, radiators, perfumes, 
brushes, chemicals, spark plugs, telescopes, 
motorcycles, toys, motors, paper, chemicals, 
drop forgings, cameras, clothing, lamps. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family structures. Few apartment houses. <A 
limited number of “three-deck’”’? tenements. No 
large mill settlements, 


Retail Shopping Section: Located on Main 
and Dwight Streets, which parallel each other, 
and about ten blocks on cross streets. Hntire 
distance of 3% miles, At Indian Orchard, 
about four miles from Springfield, is a pros- 
perous trading districts in a Prosperous factory 
center, 


Trading Area: Extends south as far as Wind- 
sor Locks, Conn., to the east, to Fiskdale, 
Brookfield and North Brookfield. To the north, 
the area extends to Montague, Greenfield and 
Shelburne, west, West Springfield, Westfield, 
Russell, Huntington, Throughout this area is 
ea Steam, trolley and motor transporta- 

on, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 11; shoes, 6; 
ineats, 8; jewelry, 1; fruits, 5; tobacco, 2; 
hardware, 2; dry goods, 5; optical, 2; drugs, 
Ze confectionery, 4; manufactures, 19, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 58; commercial auto, agencies, 15; auto- 
mobile accegsoriés, 55; automobile tire agencies, 
108; bakers, 81; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 75; confectioners (ineluding 
hotel stands), 209; delicatessen, . 18; dress- 
makers, 178; druggists, 81; dry goods, 70; de- 
Partment stores, 4; electrical supplies. 33; 
florists, 34; fruits, 86; furniture, 31; furriers, 
18; garages (public), 60; grocers, 417 (chain, 
177); hardware, 84; jewelry, 45; meat markets, 
178; men’s furnishings, 33; men’s clothing, 46; 
merchant tailors, 19; milliners, 87; opticians, 
22; photographers, 20; pianos and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 18; radio Supplies, 20; 
restaurants (including hotels), 170; shoes, 57; 
sporting goods, 10; Stationers, 11; women’s ap- 
parel, 25. 


Miscellaneous Data: 
(dentists, 148) A 
service; gas, 


Doctors (medical, 227); 

(osteopaths, 11); street ear 
artificial; number of meters, 
56,824; electric current, alternating; number of 
wired houses; 25,000; number of automobile 
registrations, 21,000; water, soft, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


(Bristol County) 


1920 Population, 
39,286.) 


City and Suburban Estimate,’ 63,000, 


Industrial Workers, 9,000 (approximately); 
English Reading, 80%, 


Schools; Public Grade, 29; High, 1; Parochial, 
4; Number of Pupils, Total all Schools,. 8,000. 


Churches; Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 5; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, re 
Methodist, 8; Roman Catholic, 10; Miscellane- 
ous, 10, 


Banks: National, 1: Savings Banks, 2; Co- 
operative, 3; Trust Co.’s, 1: Capital, Surplus, 
and Undivided Profits (all banks), $2,452,965.43; 
Total Deposits (all banks), $23,841,066.61; To- 
tal Resources (all banks), $30,965,779.59; Total 
Savings Banks Deposits, $12, 745,189.19, 5 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.) 2. 


Location: On Taunton River, at head of navi- 
gation, 34 miles south of Boston and: served. by 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
Trolley and bus lines connect with Providence, 
Fall River, Attleboro, and Brockton; rail to 
Fall Riyer and New Redford connect with 
steamer terminals, as with Providence. Fine 
highways. leading into city from these points. 
To nearest large city by railroad, 40 minutes; 
by trolley, 1% hours; by auto, 1 hour, 


Principal Industries: Aluminum, brass, copper 
and cotton goods, cotton yarns, cotton mill ma- 
chinery, stores, foundry and machine products, 
electric specialties, furnaces, brick, eyelets, sil- 
verware, sheet copper and yellow metal, ma- 
chine drills and tools, medicines, crucibles, ‘block 
lead products, . marine engines, britannia and 
pewter ware, oil cloth, nails, rivets, tacks, 
trust drills, silver, jewelry, leather novelties, 


37,187 (1925 State census, 


Manufacturing Estabishments: 41, Leading 
firms: Glenwood Range Co., Reed & Barton Sil- 
ver Works, White-Warner Co. (stoves and 


ranges), Magee Furnace Co., Winthrop Cotton 
Yarn Oo., Connecticut Spinning Co., New Process 
Trust Drill Co., Hughes Eyelet Co., Taunton- 
New Bedford Copper Co. Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $40,500,000, 
Special Information: With less than one-tent? 
workers of Bristol County, it makes nearly 
per cent of the county’s industrial prody- 
employs 9,000 hands in 167 estab)’ 


Continued on page 118 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


(Cont'd) 


Taunton (cont’d) 


within $5 of Bos- 
excellently lighted, 


Average yearly wage $1,272, 
ton average. Fine streets, 
and good retail stores, make it a natural shop- 
ping center for the surrounding towns. It is 
also a city of home owners with a progressive 
public spirit. 


Residential Features: Mostly one- and two- 
family houses, with a few three-deck apartment 
houses. A large percentage of the people own 
their own homes. 


Retail Shopping Section: Chiefly on Main St., 
Weir St. to bridge over Mill River, Broadway to 
Pleasant St.; Trescott St., Charmet St. to High; 
one block up Winthrop St. Smaller shopping 
centers at Whittenton in north end, and at Weir 
Village in south end. 

Trading Area: 10 miles south, west, north, 
and east. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; 
fruits, 1; hardware, iv. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 20; commercial auto agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 23; automobile tire agencies, 8; 
bakers, 14; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 8; confectioners (including hotels), 16; 
delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 85; druggists, 19 
(chain, 2); dry goods, 28; department stores, 5; 
electrical supplies, 9; florists, 8; fruits, 21; fur- 
niture, 14; furriers, 1; garages (public), 20; 
groceries, 112 (chain, 15); hardware, 10; jewel- 
ry, 4; meat markets, 45; men’s furnishings, as 
men’s clothing, 18; merchant tailors, 18; milli- 
ners, 14; opticians, 7; photographers, 6; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 6; Ta- 
dio supplies, 6; restaurants (including hotels), 
23: shoes, 14; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 8; 
women’s apparel, 10. 

Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
June, July, Aug., Oct.; doctors (medical, 38), 
(dentists, 23), (osteopaths, 3); street car serv- 
ice; gas, artificial; number of gas meters, 9,000; 
electric current, direct; number of wired houses, 
9,068; water, soft; number of automobile regis- 
trations about 5,000. 


meats, 2; 


See announcement columns 3 and 4 
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WAKEFIELD, MASS. 


(Middlesex County) 


1920 Population, 13,025. (1925 State Census, 
15,611.) Most important cities and towns in 
suburban area are: Reading (pop. 8,643) ; Stone- 
ham (9,206); Lynnfield (1,700). 

Native Whites, 73%; Foreign Born, 27%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 21%; English Reading, 93%; 
Families, 3,946. 


Schools: 11. Number of Pupils, 3,371. 

Churches; 9. 

Banks: Total Deposits (all banks), $12,- 
000,000. 

Theatres: 2. Total number of seats, 1,535. 

Location: Ten miles north of Boston. Served 


by the B. & M. R. R. (western division), with 
trolley lines to Lowell, Lawrence and Boston, 
To nearest large city by Tailroad, 30 minutes; 
by trolley, 45 minutes; by auto, 40 to 50 min- 


utes. 

Principal Industries: Rattan furniture, shoes, 
iron pipe, pianos, underwear, screens, stoves, 
chemicals. 

Residential Features: One and two-family 
houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: 
principal and side streets. 


Trading Area: Includes entire city limits. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
pile accessories, 21; automobile tire agencies, 16; 
bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (including ho- 
tels), 4; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
9, dressmakers, 15; druggists, 5; dry goods, 7; 
electrical supplies, 5; florists, 3; fruits, 6; furni- 
ture, 4; garages (public), 15; grocers, 31 (chain, 
15); hardware, 5; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 
13; men’s furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 4; 
merchant tailors, 11; milliners, 8; opticians, 2; 
photographers, 2; radio supplies, 2; restaurants 
(including hotels), 6; shoes, 8; sporting goods, 
2. stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 7. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 74 
degrees: most pleasant months, all but February 
and March; doctors (medical, 16), (dentists, 8), 
(osteopaths, 1); street car service; gas, arti- 
ficial; number of meters, 2,931; electric current, 
alternating; number of wired houses, 3,126; 
water, soft; number of automobile registrations, 
about 3,000. 


WALTHAM, MASS. 


(Middlesex County) 


1920 Population, 30,915 (1925 State Census, 
84,926). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 50,000. 


Native Whites, 73.6%; Negroes, 0.2%; 
eign Born, 26.2%; Industrial Workers, 
English Reading, 86%; Families, 6,566. 


Schools: Public Grade, 17; Parochial, 5; Pri- 
vate, 5. Number of pupils, 6,218 (Public, 4,067; 
Private and Parochial, 2,146). 


Churches: 28. 
Banks: 5. Total Resources, $22,211,000. 


Right blocks on 


For- 
82%; 


‘7; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 


Editor & Publisher for November 20, 1 


Theatres: 4. Total number of seats, 3,235. 


Location: Ten miles west of Boston, and 
served by the B. & M. R.R. To nearest large 
city by railroad, % hour; by trolley, 1 hour; 
by auto, % hour. 


Residential Features: One- and two-family- 


houses. 


BPxtends about 21 
and intersecting 


Retail Shopping Section: 
blocks on main thoroughfare, 
streets. 


Trading Area: Extends about 12 miles radius. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 11; automobile tire agencies, 8; 


bakers, 17; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 8; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 18; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 35; 


druggists, 17 (chain, 1); dry goods, 14; depart- 
ment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 9; 
fruits, 19; furniture, 9; furriers, 1; garages 
(public), 14; grocers, 90 (chain, 7); hardware, 
30 (chain, 1); 
men’s furnishings, 9; men’s clothing, 4; mer- 
chant tailors, 12; milliners, 12; opticians, 5; 
photographers, 7; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 5; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 25; shoes, 10; sport- 
ing goods, 4; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 3. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 46 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 102 (approximately); most pleas- 
ant months, July, August, Oct. Doctors (medi- 
cal, 43); (dentists, 33); (osteopaths, 3); num- 
ber of wired houses, 5,000 (approximately) ; 
street car service; gas, artificial; electrie cur- 
rent, alternating; water, soft. 


WEBSTER, MASS. 


(Worcester County) 
1920 Population, 13,258 (1926 est. 18,500). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: Put- 
nam (pop, 8,397); Oxford (3,820); Thompson 
(5,055). 


Native Whites, 84.5%; Negroes, .5%; Foreign 
Born, 15%; Industrial Workers, 65%; English 
Reading, 90%; Families (approx.), 4,300. 


Dwellings: 3,700 (approx.) 


Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 2; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 3; Number of Pupils (all 
schools), 3,000 (approx.) 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Congregational, 1; Bpis- 
copal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 1; Roman Cath- 
olic, 4; Miscellaneous, 2. 


Banks: National, 2; Savings, 3. Capital, 
Surplus and Undivided Profits (all banks), ap- 
proximately $1,710,000; Total Deposits (all 
banks), $10,527,000; Resources (all banks), $11,- 
peat Bank OClearings (12 months), $29,000,- 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscelianeous (Auditoriums, etc.), 2; Total num- 
ber of seats, 4,000. 


Location; N. Y. N. H. & H. R.R. and B. & 
A. Direct line from Worcester to New London 
and New York. Equidistant from Boston, 
Springfield, Hartford, Providence. Nearest larger 
city is 1 hour distant by automobile, 2 hours 
by trolley and % hour by railroad. 


Principal Industries: Cottons, woolens, linens, 


shoes, carpet yarns, foundry products, automo- 
bile parts, optical goods. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 21. Leading 


firms: 8. Slater & Sons, Inc., American Woolen 
(2 plants), Stevens Linen Works, A. J. Bates 
Co., B. A. Corgin. Total value of yearly output 
of factories estimated at $15,000,000. 


Special Information: Home of S. Slater & 
Sons, Inc., the first cotton mill in America. 
Home of Stevens Linen Works which manufac- 
abi par iere of all linen cloth manufactured in 
the U. S. 


Residential Features: Two residential sec- 
tions in town. Beautiful well kept homes. Ap- 
proximately 3,250 single houses, 450 apartments 
and double houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main Street 30 
blocks, Mechanic Street 8 blocks, Schoo] Street 
2 blocks. 


Trading Area: North 7%, Bast 12, South 11, 
West 5%. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; 
fruits, 2; confectionery, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; commercial auto. agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 19; automobile tire agencies, 
12; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 22; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 81; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 7; 
druggists, 7 (chain, 1); dry goods, 13; depart- 
ment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 3; 
fruits, 10; furniture, 4; furriers, 4; garages 
(public), 8; grocers, 27 (chain, 6); hardware, 
5; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 11; men’s furnish- 
ings, 11; men’s clothing, 7; merchant. tailors, 
10; milliners, 8; opticians, 2; photographers, 4; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
4; radio supplies, 8; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 11; shoes, 10; sporting goods, 3; station- 
ers, 4; women’s apparel, 12. 


Miscellaneous .Data: Doctors (medical, 10), 
(dentists, 8), (osteopaths, 1); number of wired 
houses, 5,700; number of gas meters, 4,100; 
street car service; gas, artificial; electric cur- 
rent, alternating; water, hard; average number 
of rainy days for year, 85; most pleasant months 
July, August, September. 


meats, 1; 
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WESTFIELD, MASS. 
(Hampden County) 


1920 Population, 18,604 (1925 est., 19,289). 

City and Suburban Estimate (1925), 25,000. 

Native Whites, 70%; Negroes 1%; For- 
eign Born, 30%: Industrial Workers, 51%; 
English Reading, 80%; Families, 4,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 20; High, 1; Evening 
Trade, Continuation, Normal, Parochial, 1. 
Number of Pupils, 4,796. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Hpiscopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 


Methodist, 1; Roman Oatholic, 5; Miscellane- 
ous, 2. 
Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Co-operative, 


1; Total Resources $18,847,106; Savings Bank 
Deposits Total, $4,380,790. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 11. Total number of 
seats, 6,000. 


Location: On the main line of the B. & A. 
R.R. and the Northampton branch of the N. per 
N. H., & H. R.R. Bus service to Albany, 
Springfield and New York. On Westfield River, 
9 miles west of Springfield. 


Principal Industries: Bicycles, boilers and 
radiators, whips, cigars, casket hardware, 
paper, warm air heaters, brick, thread, textile 
machinery, church organs, carriages, brushes, 
awnings, cutlery, pads and stamps, machine 
shops, marble works, lithographers, tobacco 
growing and warehouses, machinery, envelopes. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading 
firms: H. B. Smith Co., Westfield Mfg. Co., 
United States Whip Co., Skinner Organ Co., 
Vitamine Food Co., Crane Co., Strathmore 
Paper Co., Westfield Paper Co., Westfield 
Power Co., Old Colony Envelope Co. Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated 
at $5,000,000. 

Residential Features: Mainly one- and two- 
family houses, a small section devoted to 
foreign population, mainly Polish and Bohem- 
ians. Private houses predominate. Homes 
average $8,000 to $10,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Park 
Square, which is center for municipal trolley 
service for a mile on other side of Westfield 
River. Main business street is Elm Street. 
Several good shopping side streets, 


Trading Area: Is comprised within a radius 
of 16 miles, excepting eastward. Intermittent 


service from Granville, Southwock, Huntington, ' 


Woronoco and Southampton, 
good roads and car service. 


Wholesale Houses: Meats, 1; fruits, 1; mis- 
cellaneous lines, hay and grain, 2; ice cream 
and candy, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 8; automobile tire agencies, 


on account of 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Where Diversified Industries Flourish! 


With over 9,000 wage 


total product, Taunton has fourteen of its firms each 

turning out over $1,000,000 in goods annually. 
Some of Taunton’s greatly varied industries are :— 
Seven stove foundries. 
Large brick and tile works. 


Brass Foundries. 


A General Electric Plant. 

Shoe Button and Eyelet Factories. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 

Four large silver and Britannia ware factories. 


Ten Textile Mills. 


Jewelry, Machinery, Buckram Products, Leather 
Goods, Two Oil Cloth Plants, etc. 


It’s a city of skilled labor and a city of home 


Owners. 


_The Taunton Gazette (Est. 1848) serves this ter- 
ritory and steadily improves its service to its readers. 
Old readers cleave to it and new ones are added even 


after it seems as if nearly every English reading 
family in the field was taking it. , 


Circulation 9228 and still growing! 


aes ee ; Pay 

1; bakers, 10; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 16; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 33; dressmakers, 15; druggists, 11; 
dry goods, 18; department stores, 4; electrical 
supplies, 5; florists, 7; fruits, 5; furniture, 6; 
garages (public), 12; grocers, 76; hardware, 
10; jewelry, 5; meat markets, 32; men’s fur- 
nishings, 8; men’s clothing, 8; merchant tailors, 
4; milliners, 9; opticians, 1; photographers, 4; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 3; radio supplies, 2; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 18; shoes, 15; sporting goods, 
va stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 3. 


WOBURN, MASS. 
(Middlesex County) 


1920 Population, 16,574. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 31,000. 

Native Whites, 74%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 24%; English Reading, 89%; Families, 
8,572. 

Schools: 

Churches: 11. 

Banks: 4. Total Resources, $9,110,190. 

Theatres: 1. Total number of seats, 1,100. 


Location: Ten miles north, northwest of 
Boston. On Woburn loop of Boston & Maine 
R.R. ‘Trolley to Boston, Lowell, Stoneham and 
intermediate points. 


Principal Industries: Leather and leather 
manufacturing, shoes, chemicals, edged tools, 
leather-making machinery, fertilizers, gelatin, 
belt knives, mops, brushes, heels, trucks, 
gloves, ete. Flower growing is also an im- 
portant industry. 


Special Information: Woburn claims to be 
one of the largest leather manufacturing cities 
in New England. 

Residential Features: 
houses. 

Retail Shopping Section: 
principal street. 

Trading Area: 
Stoneham; 
ington. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 4; commercial auto. agencies, 1; automo- 
bile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 5; 
bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 5; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 8; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 25; 
druggists, 4; dry goods, 7; department stores, 
1; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 7; fruits, 6; 
furniture, 3; furriers, 1; garages (public), 5; 
grocers, 43; hardware, 4; jewelry, 1; meat 
markets, 14; men’s furnishings, 2; men’s 
clothing, 1; merchant tailors, 6; milliners, 5; 
opticians, 2; photographers, 3; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio 
supplies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 9; 
shoes, 5; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 1; 
women’s apparel, 1. 


15. Number of Pupils, 3,850. 


One- and two-family 


Five blocks on 


South to Winchester; east to 
north to Burlington; west to Lex- 


earners and a $40,000,000 


. William Reed & Sons Company, Publishers 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Special Agency 


BOSTON: 1 Beacon St. 
NEW YORK, 15 East 40th St. 


Special representatives 


DETROIT, 2457 Woodward Ave. 
CHICAGO, 1110 Hartford Building 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
(Cont’d) 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


(Worcester County) 
1920 Population, 179,754. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 526,427. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Southbridge (pop. 14,245); Webster (13,258); 
Marlboro (15,028); Leominster (19,744). 


Native Whites, 75%; Foreign Born, 25%; 
Industrial Workers, 80%; English Reading, 95%; 
Families, 40,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 84; High, 5; Junior 
High, 4; Private Schools, 27; Colleges and In- 
stitutions, 10; Trade Schools, 2; Parochial, 8; 
Number of Pupils, 32,327. 


Churches: Over 100 churches of 18 denomina- 
tions. $3,500,000 buildings, 


Banks: National, 2; Savings Bank, 5; Trust, 
Co.’s 2; Co-operative, 4; Capital, Surplus and 
Undivided Profits (all banks), $18,681,111; To- 
tal Deposits (all banks), $211,573,991; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $235,350,000; Total Savings 
Deposits, $157,000,000; Total Co-operatives’ De- 
posits, $7,793,718; Total Bank Clearings (12 
months, 1925), $194,635,139. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 10; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 4. 


Location: On N. Y. C., N. Y. N. H. & H., and 
B. & M. R.Rs., Worcester Consolidated Street 
Ry. and Boston & Worcester trolley. Bxcellent 
freight terminals, storage companies, trolley 
freight and express. Ship by truck all over 
New England. Street railways bring direct 
Service to 35 towns within a radius of 20 miles, 
Excellent city and suburban motor bus service, 
with convenient downtown bus terminals. To 
nearest large city by railroad, 1 hour, 25 min- 
utes; by trolley, 2 hours; by auto, 2 hours, 


Principal Industries: Worcester claims to be 
one of the largest manufacturing cities in the 
U. S., not on a waterway. It has 614 manu- 
facturing plants, employing 49,493 skilled me- 
chanics. Large plants manufacturing textile, 
card clothing, wool spinning, paper making, ma- 
chinery, leather goods, rugs, brussels carpets, 
drop-forged auto crankshafts, envelopes, and 
large car building plants. Large loom works. 


Leads in the manufacturing of wire, wire 
‘springs, and wire novelties, 
Manufacturing Establishments: 614. Leading 


firms: Norton Co., Crompton & Knowles, Amer- 
‘ican Steel & Wire Co. Among the Worcester 
factories which are known throughout the world 
are those which produce steel and wire, machine 
tools, wire goods, grinding wheels, carpets and 
rugs, leather and leather goods, corsets, shoes, 
envelopes, skates, wall paper, vacuum cleaners, 
‘valentines, looms, steam and electric cars, auto 
parts, firearms, boilers, elevators, clippers, 
sprinkler systems, wrenches, crankshafts, tex- 
tile machinery, wool spinning machinery, chairs, 
‘Saws, vViscoloid and celluloid. 


Residential Features: One, two and three- 
family houses, two-family houses predominating. 
‘City residential section extends in all direc- 
tions, from 1 to 2 miles beyond city limits. 
Several show places. Three large exclusive resi- 
dential sections. No slums. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main St., from Lin- 


coln Square to Murray Ave.; Pleasant, from 
Main to Sever St.; Front St., entirely. Pearl, 
‘Mechanic, Federal and Franklin, entirely. Fos- 


ter and Commercial, partly. Webster Square, 
Washington Square, Brittain Square, and a num- 
ber of other neighborhood shopping centers. 
Trading Area: From 18 to 25 miles. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 16; meats, 10; 
fruits, 4; hardware, 2; dry goods, 5; radio, 6. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: 


tonfectioners (including hotel stands), 155; deli- 
druggists, 62 (chain, 2); depart- 
‘nent stores, 5; electrical supplies, 10; florists, 
; ffuits, 29; furniture, 53; furriers, 15; gar- 
ges (public), 60; grocers, 706 (chain, 126); 
jardware, 14; jewelry, 45; men’s furnishings, 
9; men’s clothing, 99; milliners, 42; opticians, 
8; photographers, 25; pianos (and miscellane- 
us musical instruments), 31; radio supplies, 55; 
estaurants (including hotels), 150; shoes, 50; 
Porting goods, 5; stationers, 33; women’s ap- 
rel, 82. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 46 
egrees; average number of rainy days per 
Welve months, 106; most pleasant months, 
une to September (inclusive); doctors (medi- 
al, 275), (dentists, 177), (osteopaths, 15); 
jumber of electric meters, 52,513; street car 
Tvice; gas, artificial; number of meters, 39,- 
i; electric current, alternating; water, soft; 
Eater of automobile registrations about 25,000. 


_ See announcement columns 3 and 4 
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ADRIAN, MICH. 
(Lenawee County) 


1920 Population, 11,878. Most important cities 
and towns in this area are: Hudson (pop. 
2,464); Tecumseh (2,482); Blissfield (1,906); 
Morenci (1,697). 

Native Whites, 98%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 6%; Industrial Workers, 2,700. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 3; Number of Pupils, 2,620; 
Adrian College, St. Joseph’s Academy (Catholic), 
and State Training School for Girls. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 14, 

Banks: National, 1; State, 8; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks) $779,- 
791.39; Total Deposits (all banks) $6,820,236.59; 
Total Resources (all banks $7,809,296.26; Total 
Bank Clearings (12 months) $12,884,211.23, 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Vaudeville, 1. 
Total number of seats, 1,800. 


Location: Railroads: Wabash, N. Y. Central, 
D, T. & I., Toledo & Western (electric), Bus 
connections with nearby towns. 


Principal Industries: Knit goods, wire fence, 
castings, leather goods, paper products, concrete 
machinery, electric appliances, screen doors, 
show-cases, auto accessories, suspenders, furni- 
ture, milk products, gasoline pumps, vaults. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 35. Leading 
firms: Page Steel & Wire Co. (branch of Amer- 
ican Chain Co.), Nu-Way Suspender Co., Peer- 
less Wire Fence ©o., Adrian Knitting Co., Achor 
Concrete Machinery Co., Schwarze Electric Co. 


Residential Features: An old and prosperous 
city of exceptional attractiveness. Excellent edu- 
cational advantages. Fine golf course, lake re- 
gion resorts nearby, . 


Retail Shopping Section: One block of 8. 
Main, one block of N. Main, one block of B. 
Maumee, two blocks of W. Maumee, the block 
of S. Winter, and one-half block of N. Winter 
Street. Four blocks of Tecumseh Street and sey- 
eral small stores scattered throughout the city. 


Trading Area: Radius of 20 miles. Excellent 
roads and bus lines in all directions, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 3; 
miscellaneous lines, cigars, candy, beverages. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; automobile accessories, 12; automobile 
tire agencies, 6; bakers, 4; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 17; confectioners, 3; 
dressmakers, 14; druggists, 6; dry goods, 5; de- 
partment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 
3; fruits, 4; furniture, 2; garages (public), 10; 
grocers, 49; hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; meat mar- 
kets, 4; men’s furnishings, 7; men’s clothing, 
4; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 6; opticians, 
3; photographers, 4; pianos and musical instru- 
ments, 2; radio supplies, 2; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 14; shoes, 5; sporting goods, 
2; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 4, 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 15); 
(dentists, 11); (osteopaths, 2); gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 8,175; electric current, al- 
ternating; number of wired houses, 3,217; water, 
hard, ‘ 


ALBION, MICH. 
(Calhoun County) 


1920 Population, 8,354. (1925, est. 9,200.) 


City and Suburban Estimate: (Immediate 
buying territory), 13,500. 


Native Whites, 86%; Negroes, 6%; Foreign 
Born, 8%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 
Reading, 94%; Families, 1,975. 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,756. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Hpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous: Lutheran, 
1; Evangelical, 1. 4 

Banks: State, 2; Total Resources, $2,316,376. 
Savings Bank Deposits Total, $1,008,074. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 3. Total num- 
ber of seats, $3,450. 


Location: On main line of Michigan Central 
R, R. between Detroit and Chicago, 96 miles 
west of Detroit, 194 miles east of Chicago. 
Also served by N. Y. C. R. R. (Lansing-Hills- 
dale division), and the Michigan Railway (elec- 
trie line). To nearest larger city by railroad, 
trolley, or auto, % hour. 


Principal Industries: Malleable castings, gray 
iron castings, automobile wheel hubs, bolts and 
nuts, reed furniture, bakery equipment, casters 
and trucks, cement caskets, proprietary medi- 
cines. Car shops of the Michigan Electric 
Ry. Co. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 
firms: Albion Malleable Iron Co., 
facturing Co., Hayes Wheel Co. 


Z Continued on page 120 
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Metropolitan in Size 
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ter Territory 


PULATION) 


YET COVERED THOROUGHLY BY 


One Paper 


THE MARKET— 


Within Worcester’s 25 mile radius 
reside over 500,000 industrious, in- 
telligent people. Their prosperity 
is attested by the fact that Worces- 
ter’s per capita savings deposit is 
over FOUR TIMES the country’s 
average. 

The diversification of the 1,470 
manufacturing plants in Worcester 
County renders it immune from in- 
dustrial fluctuations. | Worcester’s 
average wage has doubled in the 
past ten years. It is now 25% 
higher than in 1918—the so-called 
peak year. 


Almost 20,000,000 lines of 


At 


One Cost! 


BPRS 


THE COVERAGE— 


The WORCESTER TELEGRAM- 
GAZETTE serves Worcester County 
with morning, evening and Sunday 
editions. The four great news agen- 
cies of the world (A.P., C.P.A., 
ILN.S. and U.S.) together with a 
strong local force, able editorial de- 
partment and correspondents’ in 
every county town, enable the 
TELEGRAM-GAZETTE to maintain 
a dominant and unparalleled posi- 
tion in its territory. 

105,384 families reside in Worces- 
ter County and the TELEGRAM- 
GAZETTE cireulation is 92,314! 


advertising are printed an- 


nually by the Worcester TELEGRAM-GAZETTE, A long 


list of national advertisers 
after year exclusively in this 


WORCESTER 


MASSACHUSETTS 


TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Morning, Evening and Sunday 
GEORGE F. BOOTH, PUBLISHER 


92,314 


DAILY 


Out 


NATIONAL ADVERTISI 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


NET PAID CIRCULATION — 51,096 


PHILADELPHIA 


place their advertising year 
medium, 


/ 


SUNDAY 


INC. 


NG REPRESENTATIVE 
DETROIT 


BOSTON. 
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| MICHIGAN (Cont’d) 


Albion (cont'd) 


‘Albion Bolt Co., Thwaites Furniture Co., Union 
‘Streel Products Go., J. W. Brant Co., Darrow 
{Steel Boat Co. Total yalue of yearly output 
‘of factories estimated at $4,750,000. 


Special Information: Home of Albion Col- 
lege, only Methodist collegiate institution in 
state. It has an endowment of $1,500,000, 
‘and physical property amounting to $1,200,000. 
“Albion Malleable Iron Co., and Union Steel 
‘products Co. (bakery equipment, racks, ete.), 
‘are leaders in. their respective fields. New city 
Mhospital, valued at $175,000, recently opened. 
Modern library, high school, post-office, etc. New 
‘community notel, costing $300,000. 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
‘houses, good percentage owned, and many mod- 
‘ern in every detail. Streets’ and lawns well 
maintained. Practically no tene- 
ments. 


shacks nor 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Oak 
Street on south, to Michigan Avenue on north, 
eccupying 7, or 8 blocks of the main street, 
(Superior); also several stores on adjacent 
streets, and a dozen neighborhood groceries. 


Seven miles east, and west, 


Trading Area: 
and south of city. 


and 10 to 12 miles north, 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger “automobile agen- 


cies, 12; auf\xmobile accessories, 10 (not ex- 
elusive); automobile tire agencies, 3; bakers, 
3; cigar stores and stands (including hotels), 
18 (chain, 2); confectioners, 6; dressmakers, 
8; druggists, 5; dry goods, 5; department 
‘gtores, 4; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 3; 
fruits, 2; furniture, 3; garages (public), 6; 
grocers, 25 (chain, 3); hardware, 3; jewelry, 
3; meat markets, T; men’s furnishings, 7; 
men’s clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 2; mil- 
(liners, 5; opticians, 4; photographers, 2 
‘pianos (and miscellaneous Tusical instru- 


ments), 2; radio supplies, 4 (not exclusive); 
restaurants (including hotels), 8; shoes, 4; sport- 
,ing goods, 3 (not exclusive); stationers, 1; wo: 
men’s apparel, 5. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
60 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 50; most pleasant months, May 
to October, inclusive. Doctors (medical, 11); 
(dentists, 5); (osteopaths, 2); number of wired 
houses, 2,158; gas, artificial; electric current, 
alternating; water, hard. 


ALPENA, MICH. 


(Alpena County) 


1920 Population, 11,101. (1925, est. 13,500.) 

City and Suburban Estimate, 30,600. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Hast Tawas (pop. 600); Oscoda (500); Hillman 
(200); Rogers City (700); Onaway (500). 

Native Whites, 75%; Foreign Born, 25%; In- 
dustrial Workers, : English Reading, 90%; 
Families, 4,300. 

Schools: Public Grade, 9; High, 3; Parochial, 
4; Number of Pupils, 3,195. j 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman. Catholic, 
3; Miscéllaneous, 5. wee tae 

Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Capital, Surplus, 
and Undivided Profits (all banks) $13,990,000; 
Total. Deposits (all banks) $5,500,000; Total Re- 
sources (all banks) $8,400,000. 

Theatres: 
(Auditoriums, 
5,000. 


Location: 


Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
ete.), 5. Total number of seats, 


On Lake Huron, and in the north- 
eastern part of Michigan at the mouth of 
Thunder Bay | River. Great steamers enter 
this port daily. Served by the Detroit and 
Mackinaw, and the Boyne City, Gaylord, & 
Alpena R.Rs. Good bus lines into the. sur- 
rounding territory. Alpena has a fine fresh 
water bathing beach. To nearest large city 
by railroad, 4 hours; by auto, 4 hours: 

Principal Industries: Cement, lJumber, 
leather, concrete, machinery, fishing, 
mills, foundries, cigars, aprons and dresses. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 32. 
firms: Huron Portland Cement Co., Michigan 
Alkali Co., Fletcher Paper Co., Alpena Leather 
Corp., Alpena Garment Co., Northern Foundry 
Go., Island Mill Lumber Co. (Ford Motor Co, 
owns 4,000 acres limestone land next to city 
limits.) 


Residential Features: 


paper, 


Alpena is a home-own- 


ers’ town, with streets of beautiful shade 
trees. Homes are mostly one and two-family ; 
15% of the working classes are home-dwners. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends for five 

t blocks on Second Avenue; 3 blocks on Chisholm 
Street; 2 blocks on Washington Avenue; 2 blocks 
on River Street; 1 block on Park Place. There 
are several small trade centers within the city. 


Trading Area: Extends about 25 miles in 
every direction. ‘The very good roads leading 
into the city attract business from a greater 
distance. Eight large inland lakes within radius 
of 20 miles; 30 miles Lake Huron shore; 1,500 
summer homes on inland lakes and Lake Huron 
shore; from 5,000 to 10,000 summer trading popu- 
iation. 

Wholesale Houses: Grocers, 1; 
fruits, 2; miscellaneous lines, 4, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; commercial auto, agencies, 4; auto- 
mobile accessories, 14; automobile tire agen- 


meats, 1; 


Arbor Railroad, 


“the main business section. 


woolen. , 


Leading |, 
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cies, 8; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 10; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 7; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 
15; druggists, 8; dry goods, 5; department 
stores, 3; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2; 
fruits, 1; furniture, 4; -furriers, 1; garages 
(public), 5; grocers, 48 (chain, 8); hardware, 
5; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 15; men’s fur- 
nishings, 6; men’s clothing, 0; merchant tailors, 
7; milliners, 45; opticians, 4; photographers, 
2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 2; radio supplies, 4; restaurants (in- 
eluding hotels), 12; shoes, S; sporting goods, 
5; stationers, 4; women’s. apparel, 10. 

Data: Average temperature, 
ayerage number of rainy days 


Miscellaneous 
42.1. degrees; 


per twelve months, 120; most pleasant months, 
June to October, inclusive. Doctors (medical, 
10); (dentists, 7); (osteopaths, 1); number of 


wired houses, 2,600; gas, artificial; electric cur- 
rent, alternating; water, soft and filtered. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


(Washtenaw County ) 


1920 Population, 19,516. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 22,500. 


Native Whites, 847%; Negroes, 3%; Foreign 
Born, 13%; Industrial Workers, 9%; English 
Reading, 98%4%; Families, 5,416. 

Schools: Public Grade, 7: (High, 1; Parochial, 
4, Number of Pupils, 3,880. 

Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; BHpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 5; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 8. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 2. Total Re- 


sources, $16,463,436; Savings Bank Deposits To- 
tal, $8,123,000. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
number of seats, about 10,000. 
On main line of Michigan Central 
Detroit and Chicago. On Ann 
out of Toledo. Hourly inter- 
urban service by the Detroit United Railway, 
between Detroit and Jackson. 
Principal Industries: Ball bearings, Economy 
boilers, Ford trailers, automobile specialties. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 27. Leading 
firms: Hoover Steel Ball Go., Economy Oiler 
Co., Forge Products Corp., Trail Ford Corp. 
Special Information: Seat of University of 


1; Moving Pictures, 6: 
ete.), 2. Total 


Location: 
R.R., between 


Michigan, with enrollment of 12,000 students. 
Estimated 200,000 visitors annually for Uni- 
versity and other purposes. Present construc- 


tion of 8 new University buildings, at a cost 
in three years of over $23,000,000, greatly 
augments normal activity of the city. 


Residential Features: 5,783 dwellings, hous- 


ing but 6,390 families. Mostly one-family 
houses, 85% owned. No workmen’s tenement 
section. Due to presence of the University, the 


community. favored by students includes many 
fraternity and sorority houses, and University 
dormitories. , 

Retail Shopping Section: 
tion patronized largely by 
faculty, called. the 
town section extends 


State Street Sec- 
the students and 
“‘campus’’ trade. Down- 
4 blocks on,,Main Street, 
Numerous outlying 
stores. 

Trading Area: 
cept the east, 
Trolley and buses permit shoppers from out- 
lying districts access ‘to city. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, ©2; 
fruits, 3. ‘ \ ; 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 28; automobile accessories, 19; automobile 
tire agencies, 25; bakers, 12; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 31; eonfectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 12; delicatessen, 2; dress- 
makers, 35; druggists, 11; dry goods, 11; de- 
partment stores, 9; electrical supplies, 10; 
florists, 5; fruits, 2; furniture, 8; furriers, 2; 
garages (public), 18; grocers, 68; ‘hardware, 18; 
jewelry, 8; meat markets, 17; men’s furnishings, 
11; men’s clothing, 18; merchant tailors, 12; 
Diilliners, 7; opticians, ~ 7; photographers, 6; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
5; radio supplies, 5; restaurants (including 
hotels), 16; shoes,’ 16; sporting goods, 3; 
stationers, 6; women's apparel, 10. 


20 miles in all directions, ex- 
which is about 8 to 10 miles. 


See announcement cclumns 3 and 4 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


(Calhoun County) 


1920 Population, 36,164. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 44,275. 

Native Whites, 92%; Negroes, 2%; 
Born, 6%; Industrial Workers, 33% ; 
Reading, 98%; Families, 8,216. 

Schools: Public Grade, 18; High, 1; 
chial, 4; Number of Pupils, 8,840. 

Churches: Baptist, 4; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 7; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 27. 

Banks: National, 3; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$23,618,711.88. Savings Bank Deposits Total, 
$16,053,167. 


Foreign 
English 


Paro- 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, iff 
Vaudeville, 2; Burlesque, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 1. Total number of seats,’ 
6,000. 

Location: At confluence of Battle Creek and 


Kalamazoo Rivers, on main lines of the M. 
C., and the G. T. R. R.Rs., midway between 
Detroit and Chicago. Best of two-course water 
power, surrounded by good agricultural region. ' 
Claims to have the largest sanitarium in the U. 


Continued on page 121 
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Dominate _ 
MICHIGANS 


reat Buying Power~ 


Complete Coverage in 
the 8 Booth Newspapers 
_. Reaches the Majority 
of Families in this 
- Prosperous State 


OU can dominate the buying power of over 250,000 

families and 1,000,000 buyers through the 8 Booth News- 
papers and completely cover Michigan, with the exception 
of Detroit. In this territory, you can reach a rich class of 
people who, by their industry and initiative have accumu- 
lated great wealth. 


4 Was only and most efficient way to reach Michigan’s 

great family of buyers is through the Booth Newspapers 
which completely cover this great market. In 7 out of the 8 
cities, the Booth Newspapers are the only papers in the field 
published daily. They cover their entire shopping radius 
completely and thoroughly distribute their entire circula- 
tion within the territory. Booth papers actually have more 
paid circulation in each city than there are families. 


F the advertiser will consider the industrial and agricul- 

tural growth of Michigan—its great wealth—its potential 
“buying requirements—and the thorough co-operation the 
Booth organization offers to National Advertisers, he will 
conclude that it is a market to be easily captured with 
very little investment in an advertising campaign. 


The Booth Newspapers are ready to co- 
operate with every advertiser desiring 
to enter this prosperous market. | 


‘Grand Rapids Press Saginaw News Courter Jackson Citizen Patriot Muskegon Chroni 
‘ fj am i cle 
Flint Daily Journal Kalamazoo Gazette Bay CityTimesTribune Ann Arbor Times News 


BOOTH PUBLISHING CO. 


I. A. KLEIN 
Eastern Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 
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gar Co., Robert Gage Coal Co., Davidson Ship- 
building Co., Franck Chicory Co. 
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hich yid 
Special Information: Bay City’s location wea 
makes it the gateway of northeastern Michi- 

gan and is therefore considered the main 

- Battle Creek (cont’d) wholesale distribution point, and the first me- 
tropolis city south of the Straits of Mackinaw. 

ee te SS CDaureit) Oy ros ree Due to being the entry to numerous summer re- 
h = bh 1 i houras. b Pais 4 Oune: Sorts, thousands of tourists make Bay City their 
ours; by trolley, s Re ie headquarters when going north, Bay City 


apabanananancnanl 
LZ ZN] 


Principal Industries: Agricultural imple- jg rightfully called, ‘‘The place where the 


ments, printing presses, cereals, automobile summer trails begin,’’ 
axles, bread wrapping machines, gas stoves, E E | 
Mail wagons and drays, steam pumps, steam Residential Features: A city of permanent f ; att e ree 
Tailway engines, structural steel, threshing residents, beautiful homes, parks and boule- 
machines, mattresses, steel and wire special- vards. One of the most beautiful spots in 


ties, candy, dog foods, aluminum cooking uten- Michigan. 


Sils, brass goods, automobile accessories, cash Retail Shopping Section: Extends from We- 
Tegisters, board mills and carton making fac- nonah Park 5 blocks on Center Avenue, and 


tories. Highth to First Streets, on Washington Ave- 
Postum Cereal Kellogg Food (©o., 5-blocks. On the west side of the river from 
Nichols & Shepard Threshing Machine Co., Rich Litchfield to DeWitt Street, on Midland, which 
Union Steam Pump Co., Advance-Rumely Thresh- tail business sections, and several smaller neigh- 
ing Machine Co., A. B. Stove Co., Clark Truck- borhood regions with the usual grocery, confec- cope E 5 
Locomotive Shops, American Steel and Wire The Sp1rit, purpose and friendly unity of a 
©o., United States Register Co, Total value of _,Tr@ding Area: Extends about 20 miles west, 
il & 4 distance because of the good roads and inter- : - ® 
Special Information: Location ideal for ship- city bus lines: newspaper which 1S recognized as a town 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats Bea | ° . . | 
large food factories, and large sanitarium. ed f s i irs Ae yest | 
Exceptional diversification of industry, unusual ‘its, 4; hardware, 3; dry goods, 1; Miscel- Institutlon— 
homes, and haying large Savings bank accounts. our, 4: 4 F | 
Residential Features: Mostly one, and two- Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
ited section devoted to workingmen’s tenements. bile ROGEseOricn, 38; automobile tire agencies, 
Pifteen parks and Pparkways. A city healthful, 22; bakers, 21; cigar stores and stands (in- 
; : . hotel stands), 62; dressmakers, 45; druggists, 
Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Jef- 23; dry goods, 21; department stores, 
13; meat markets, 64; men’s furnishings, 21; | 
Trading Area: Extends from 18 to 25 miles, men’s clothing, 12; merchant tailors, 27; mil- 
tory and fine trading district, which con- pianos (and miscellaneous musical  instru- 
tects with interurban railway, and excellent bus ments), 10; radio supplies, 13; restaurants (in- In Battle Creek the factory pay roll to an 


t @ 
Manufacturing Establishments: 62. Leading nue, which makes 8 blocks; and from Center, 1< 1 Nn 

firms: Alsteel Mfg. Co. Duplex Printing Press to First Street, on Water Street, which makes 
Co., Co., 
Steel Products Co., American Steam Pump Co., makes 8 blocks. ‘There are seven outlying re- 
tractor Co., Michigan Carton Co., Grand Trunk tionery, meat, and other small shops, 

A 10 miles south, 40 miles east, and 182 miles 
Aged output of factories estimated at $57,139,- north, Much business is secured from greater remarkable town are reflected through the 
ping purposes. Large printing press factory, 
Percentage of native population owning their /@¢ous lines: drugs, 2; confectionery, 9; 
family houses; 6,381 out of 8,216 d py Vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 4 > 
Be pscte Private omes predominates Lim. les, 20; commercial auto, agencies, 7; automo- Ig 
sanitary, convenient and substantial. cluding hotels), 21; confectioners (including 

T; elec ‘ 

ferson Avenue, east, west, north, and south, trical supplies, 10; florists, 6; fruits, 7: furni: } 
There are ten outlying districts containing ture, 15; furriers, 4; garage (public), 34; 
| apabd stores, meat, candy, dry goods, drugs, 8Tocers, 225 (chain, 9); hardware, 27; jewelry, 
ind garages. 
vast, west, north, and south, over a fertile ter- liners, 18; opticians, 7; photographers, 10; | 
ines. cluding hotels), 32; shoes, 81; sporting goods, 


De er riea Yo acaty gn 18) statloncts, Bh wameee open oe almost solidly American body of workers 
Tuits, 4; hardware, 1, Miscellaneous lines: Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 20 ‘lli 
lakers, 4; confectionery, 11. May to September, inclusive; doctors (medical, 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 59); (dentists, 17);  (osteopaths, 5); number agetegates SA MAS 


ertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- °f Wired houses, 10,000; bus service; gas, arti- 
ies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 15; automo- ficial; number of gas meters, 6,576; electric cur- | 
ile accessories, 17; automobile tire agencies, Tnt. alternating; water, hard. 


Be ,sccessories, 17; antomoblle tire ‘agencies, ee The product of her factories which Battle 


ag hotels), 18 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- — C k ] ld h h h ld 
luding hotel stands), 22; delicat ssen, 2; dress- 4Te€e ast ear SO C Trou out. t € wor 

ker, $8; druggists, 29 (chain 2); a0y geots, BIG RAPIDS, MICH. “ = 

; department stores, 9; electrical supplies, 4; 


orists, 10; fruits, 25; furniture, 13; furriers, 2: (Mecosta County) . brou ght 75 million dollars. ; 


1920 Population, 4,558. 


arages (public), 21; grocers, 152 (chain, 4): ! 

ardware, 8; jewelry, 19; meat markets, 29 if hs 5 

thain, 2); men’s furnishings, 18; men’s cloth-’ City and Suburban Estimate, 6,200. Most > c } 
ig, 12; merchant tailors, 23: Milliners, 19; important cities and towns in this area are: The bank resources nN Battle Creek are 32 
Micians, 9; photographers, 14; pianos (and Reed City (pop. 2,000); Mecosta (525); Morley a ie 5 
iscellaneous musical instruments), 6; radio sup- (610). million dollars. 
jes, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 56; Native Whites, 70%; Foreign Born, 30%; 

(oes, 21; sporting goods, 6; stationers, 6; wo- Industrial Workers, 20%; English Reading, 90%. 

en's apparel, 14. Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Junior 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, High, 1; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 1,250. The Savings deposits alone In Battle Creek 
; sie number of rainy days per Ferris Institute; Number of Students enrolled, * ke ie li d ll 
months, 9; most pleasant months, 823. 1 ars 
| ae pak Sooty Oct. Doctors (med- Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; ANLKS aggregate m1 on do ; 
water, ack , , Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 


See announcement columns 3 and 4 ee 
rT ais Banks: State, 2; Capital, Surplus, and Un- 
ae 


| New factory and institutional buildings 
BAY CITY, MICH Gere al Manatee tn aimee started in Battle Creek from January 1 to 
; 


sources (all banks), $3,235,745.39. 


ties Caunty) PEE RS PEIN | October 1 aggregate 7 million dollars, not 

1920 Population, 47,554. (1926, est. 52,309.) 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 2. Total . . . ° ° 

ity and Suburban Estimate, 130,000. Most "mMer of seats, 2,500, inclusive any residence building. | 

portant cities and towns in this area are: Location: 56 miles north of Grand Rapids, on 

Ndland (pop: 5,483); Caro (2,704); Standish oS Gano River, Penns wae ris ne M. . 

5); West Branch (1,105). ailroads, ounty seat of Mecosta County, Wy . . 

| a Whites ae Negroes, .2%; Foreign pene of Ld ee To Sitead larger Battle Creek S intelligent, prosperous | 
2 ee Oeote . city by railroad, ours; by auto, hours, 

tm, 18.8%; Industrial Workers, 25%; English y ‘ ‘ 

ading, 96.4%; Families, 11,882. Manufacturing Establishments: Machinery Co, American O oulation has the taste the obs 

4 i bd b) 

chools: Public Grade, 16; Public High, 1: of America, Falcon Mfg. Co., Ward Bros., (maple | 


ior High, 2; Parochial, 16; Parochial High, flooring); Hood & Wright, (veneers); Big Rapids , r : 

Renton Conlege, 1;- Number of Pupils, 14,061. Furniture Co., Griswold Guest Co., (furniture). the reserve money to buy luxuries and 

© County Normal Training School, Business Residential Features: Houses well built, S 

lege, mostly frame, some brick; 75 per cent are CONVENIENCES. ] 

Baptist, 6; Christian Science, 1; owned by occupants, - 

‘gregational, 1; Episcopal, ae ae SS Retail Shopping Section: Michigan Avenue i ‘ 3 1 " 

thodist, 10; Presbyterian, 4; oman Catho- running north and south; State Street north 1 oa ie 

| 10; Miscellaneous, 10, to Fine Street; Maple Street east and west This i a New Spaper reading : popu ation 
National, 1; State, 4; Total Re- from Warren Avenue to State Street. . 


irces, $35,897,470. 72. Savings Bank De- Trading Area: 30-miles east, and north; 20 and it reads and believes IN 


its Total, $26,323,239.57. niles west, and south. 


theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3 é g 
! Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad 


S vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- . “te 
'), 1. Total number of seats, 9,250. cies, 12; automobile accessories, 6; automobile i h Fn uirer and ; News 
Ocation: On Saginaw River, 6 miles from tire agencies, 11; bakers, 3; cigar stores and € 
(Conjunction with Saginaw Bay, an arm of stands (including hotels), 6 (chain, 1); con- ) 
| San Served by M. “aa agp M., fectioners (including hotel stands), 4; deli- : 
broit & Mackinaw R. R.’s, and the Mic igan catessen, 1; druggists, 4; dry goods, 5; depart- : : 
HR. Co. (electric) to southern parts of state., ment stores, 1; electrical supplies, 2: foe, Only A.B.C. paper in its county. 
ht service to Detroit and Cleveland by boat. 2; fruits, 1; furniture, 1; furriers, 1: garages 
(incipal Industries: Wlectric cranes, automo- (public), 6; grocers, 13 (chain, 2); hardware, 


} bodies, sugar, lumber, furniture, machin- 3; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 5; men’s fur- 3 fA y . 

MMi, “Reacicat” ‘houses,’ electric nisbings 2; ment Ain a ne eee THE ALLEN-KLAPP COMPANY, Representatives 

Hsformers, motor trucks, wearing apparel 2; milliners, 4: opticians, 2: photographers, 1; 5 s : . ; 

Merwear, hosiery, sweaters), cement, coal, radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), Tribune Tower, Chicago. 489 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Men boats, steel ships, chicory, chemicals, 6; shoes, 3; Sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; : : ae : 

nt blocks, bridges, etc. women’s apparel, 5. ey 

Anufacturing Establishments: 80. Leading Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
t Industrial Works,- Murray Body Co., 48.50 degrees; average number of rainy days - 

Hh American Chemical Co. UW BD. Young per twelve months, 103; most pleasant months, 1. a 

C Radio Master Corp., Union Motor May, June, August, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medi- 


- cal, 6); (dentists, 2); (osteopaths, 1): num BRIAR SEN he er sy Sr SSD SD rs 

i ee os boerican Tex. | co Deg ieee a oe: PDIP I PII PII III I III IDI ISIS 
CRS AES ESL AEST a AEST SRNR ANT BS AST AS AST ANS AST RS RTA 

—————eaoanaeasaeaaaaaaeaeaeaeaewewene==qoqoN“=#jeamqyry=*n0sSsSsS0SSSSSS Se 


Tes 


4 


_ Aladdin ,Co.,,. Aetna. Portland — Ge-,,. of. wired houses, 1,023; gas, artificial; electric 
Michigan Sugar Co., Columbia Su- Current, alternating; water, hard. 
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CADILLAC, MICH. 


(Wexford County) 
1920 Population, 9,750 (1925 est. 11,850). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 14,000. 


Native Whites, 94%; Foreign Born, 6%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 98%; Families, 2,042. 


Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Paro- 
chial, 1. Number of Pupils, 2,756. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 
1;,Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 8. 


Banks: State, 3. Savings Bank Deposits, 
Total, $4,538,883.75. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 


8. Total number of seats, 2,187. 


Location: Railroad division point of Ann 
Arbor, and G. R. & I. (Penna. System) B.Rs., 
with branches to Traverse City and Lake City; 
14 trains daily on Penna., and 8 on Ann Ar- 
bor. Cadillac is located on Cadillac and 
Mitchell lakes, 95 miles north by east of 
Grand Rapids, 85 miles northwest of Bay 
City. Auto passenger and truck service to 
Reed City, Manton, Lake City, Houghton 
Lake, Manistee, Traverse City, and Grand 


Rapids. To nearest larger city (Grand Rap- 
ids), by railroad, 4 hours; by auto, 3 hours. 
Principal Industries: Hardwood lumber, 
tables, chairs, flooring, woodenware, veneers 
and panels, pig iron, malleable iron, motor 
trucks, and chemicals. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 46. Leading 


firms: Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc., Mitchell Bros., 
Inc,, Cummer-Diggins Co., Acme Motor Truck 
Oo., St. Johns Table Co., Northern Chair Co., 
Cadillac Malleable Iron Ce,, Mitchell-Diggins 
Iron Co., Cadillac Chemical Co. Total value 
of yearly output of factories estimated at 
$12,000,000. 


Special Information: Located on two lakes 
fed by fine trout streams. Cadillac attracts 
many summer visitors. New manufacturing 
plants are being located in Oadillac every year, 
and the city has a healthy increase in popula- 
tion annually. Cadillac was one of the two 
cities in this section to show an increase in 
population from 1910 to 1920. 


Residential Features: 
houses, 80% owned. 


Retail Shopping Section: Mitchell Street for 
9 blocks is the principal business street. Har- 
ris Street, crossing Mitchell at right angle, is 
the next in importance. On this street about 
8 blocks are devoted to business, Three out- 
lying business sections. 

Trading Area; Extends west about 25 miles, 
south 20 miles, east 50 miles, and north along 
the Pennsylvania Railroad about 50 miles. 
There is a small section in these limits, north 
and west of Cadillac, whose shoppers find it 
more conyenient to go to another city. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 2; 
hardware, 1; ice cream, 2; Miscellaneous lines, 
5 


Nearly all one-family 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 
10: bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
tag hotels), 27 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 8; dressmakers, 9; drug- 
gists, 6; dry goods, 7; department stores, 5; 
electrical supplies, 5, exclusive; florists, 3; 
fruits, 1; furniture, 2; furriers, 3; garages 
(public), 5; grocers, 34 (chain, 2); hardware, 
4: jewelry, 4;. meat markets, 10; men’s fur- 
nishings, 10; men’s clothing, 9; merchant 
tailors, 3; milliners, 6; opticians, 4; photograph- 
ers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous musical in- 
struments), 5; radio supplies, 8; restaurants 
(including hotels), 22; shoes, 12; sporting 
goods, 8; stationers, 9; women's apparel, 9. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
47 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
lets months, 90; most pleasant months, Jan., 

ay, 


4 June, July, Aug., Oct., Dec. Doctors 
(medical, 10); (dentists, 9); (osteopaths, 1); 
number of wired houses, 2,310; gas, arti- 


ficial; electric current, alternating; water, soft. 


CHEBOYGAN, MICH. 


(Cheboygan County) 
1920 Population, 5,642. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 17,000. 


Native Whites, 88%; Foreign Born, 12%; 
Industrial ‘Workers, 36%; English Reading, 
92%; Families, 3,200. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 5. Number of Pupils, 1,500. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Oongregational, 1; 
Hpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 3; Miscellaneous, 2. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $5,000,000. Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $3,500,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 
1: Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 1. Total number of seats, 3,500, 

Location: On Lake Huron, 68 miles NW. of 


Alpena, and at a point between Lake Huron 
and Lake Michigan on the Straits of Mack- 
inac. Served by the Michigan Central, De- 
troit & Macinae R.Rs., and the Arnold Transit 
boat line (lumber and coal carriers). Hxcel- 
lent transportation via bus, rail, and water. 


Editor & Publisher for 


Principal Industries: Paper mills, tanneries, 
tumber, fishing, cigars, summer resort. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 7. 
firms: 
Leather Co., Hmbury Martin Lumber Co. and 
several large fisheries. Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $87,000,000. 


Special Information: Location makes it ideal 
for summer playground and fishing. 


Residential Features: Mostly 1, and 2-family 
houses, practically all owned by occupants. 
Private homes predominate, average cost, $3,500, 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends 11% miles 
north and south, and % mile east and west 
from docks where boat line starts. 


Trading Area: West, south, and east, about 
85 miles, although large volume of business is 
secured from outlying territory within 75 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 1; 
fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; commercial auto. agencies, 7; automo- 
bile accessories, 3; automobile tire agencies, 
8; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
{ng hotels), 12; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 5; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 


Leading 


83; druggists, 5; dry goods, 8; department 
stores, 5; electrical supplies, 3; florists, Bh 
fruits, 1; furniture, 2; furriers, 1; garages 
(public), 17; grocers, 39; hardware, 5; jewelry, 


2: meat markets, 14; men’s furnishings, 17; 
men's clothing, 7; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 
6; opticians, 2; photographers, 1; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio 
supplies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 7; 
shoes, 6; sporting goods, 8; stationers, 2; Wwo- 
men’s apparel, 11 (8, not exclusive). 


See 


COLDWATER, MICH. 


(Branch County) 


1920 Population, 6,114 (1926 est. 7,300). 
City and Suburban (County), Estimate, 26,000. 


Native Whites, 95%; Foreign Born, 5%; 
Englishing Reading, 98%; Families, 1,929. 


Schools: 6. Number of Pupils, 1,450. 
Churches: 11. 

Banks: 3. Total Resources, $3,900,000. 
Theatres: 2. Total number of seats, 1,300. 


Location: ‘Thirty-five miles SH. of Kalamazoo, 
served by the N. ¥. C. R. R. To nearest large 
city by railroad, 1% hours; by auto, 2 hours. 

Principal Industries: Furnaces, shoes, marine 
engines, sporting goods, cement gray iron cast- 
ings, electric auto switches, sleds, lawn, furni- 
ture, fishing tackle, coat hangers. 


Residential Features: One-family homes, 
Retail Shopping Section: About 5 blocks, 
Trading Area: About 20 miles radius. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 16; automobile tire agencies, 
16; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 10; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 7; dressmakers, 15; druggists, 4; dry 
goods, 4; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 2s 
fruits, 4; furniture, 1; garages (public), 8; 
grocers, 23 (chain, 2); hardware, 3; jewelry, 
2. meat markets, 4 (chain, 1); men’s furnish- 
ings, 5; men’s clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 
2; milliners, 4; opticians, 2; photographers, 
2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 2; radio supplies, 4; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 9; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 
2; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 3. 

Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
May to October, inclusive. Doctors (medical, 
14); (dentists, 4); (osteopaths, 1); number 
of wired houses, 2,175; gas, artificial; number 
of gas meters, 1,670; electric current, alternat- 
ing; water, hard. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
(Wayne County) 


POPULATION 
T920 --Corisus pti cid ewiaie wlers a\eys svete merelers 993,678 
1920 U. S, Census .Met, Dist...,..... 1,165,153 
1925 U. S. Census, June l..........+.- 1,242,044 


1926 Metropolitan District (est.) ..... 1,561,437 


City aad Suburban Estimate, (25-mile radius), 
1,750,000. 


Most important cities and towns in this area 
are; 


1920 

Federal 

Census 

Ann -Anbor $i (o3.cardlee cp each o's ode aeuipial ems) 19,516 
Birmingham ...-....0.-++++ Bete Patties) 3,694 
Marine City..... 5.0 c cece eect ae eter ene 8,731 
MODOC, eis aye Geo ehaus) cokers, eats, Clo le. Gholy a alighalete 9 11,573 
Mount Clemens........5..-seseeeeeees . 9,488 
Plymouth .iccceeeese cs eee ster eer ees ‘ 2,857 
Pontiac i iiscienpies-e a. baa oth oye 84,273 
River Rouge.....---seseeeeee 9,822 
Royal Oak....-- 6,007 
Windsor .....+-.> 38,591 
Wyandotte ..... 13,851 
Ypsilanti 20... cee cee cies esse 7,413 


Native Whites, 48.15%; Negroes, 6%; For- 
eign Born, 45.85%; Industrial Workers, 18.04%; 
English Reading, 71.5%; Families, 270,000. 


1920 1925 

Males ...cccceecssenees . 540,248 675,250 
Females .....esceeeee+ ++ 403,430 566, 847 
Persons Over 21......... 636,515 795,644 

Mates 2.6 cdc s s aslstssele tOCO;040 450,050 

Females ......----- +e. 276,475 345,594 
Industrial Workers...... 331,223 405,000 
English Reading.......-- 710,479 888,071 
Dwellings .....+++-+++++ 153,206 191,508 
Families .....++-.++++-- 218,973 273,716 


Continued on page 124 


Union Bag & Paper Corp., Pfister-Vogel — 


November, 20, 1926 oie Sa SN a bak 1S 


the other 

day when an 
advertiser wrote 
us that he 
expected to cover 
Detroit with the 
accompanying 
schedule for the 
Detroit Times' alone 
we reminded 

him that ours is 
the newspaper 
which disclaims | 
ability to do a one 
paper job in this 


tremendous market 


_ 350,000 Sunday Circulation 


7 © te i Ea te pa Rete, Ge Pe ert "a 


Editor & Publisher for November 20,1926 


THE DETROIT NEWS Covers 


America’s Fourth City Thoroughly 


More than 90% 
of the weekday cir- 
culation and 82% 
of the Sunday cir- 
culation of The 
News is concen- 
trated in its local 
trading area. 


Its Ability As Michigan’s Most Effective Medium 
Is Substantiated By Its Advertising Leadership of America 


The advertising leadership of The Detroit News 
amongst all metropolitan papers in 1924, 1925 and 
again in 1926 is ample proof of its unique value to 
advertisers. Here is a market of 1,800,000 people—a 
market rich in buying power because its inhabitants 
are employed at America’s best wages—and a market 
thoroughly covered by one newspaper—The Detroit 
News. 

In fact.no other newspaper in any city of Detroit’s 
size or larger is so thoroughly covered by one news- 
paper as Detroit is by The News. In the Detroit 
trading area the News delivers daily over 300,000 
copies, enough to reach practically every English 


The Detroit News 


The HOME Newspaper 


speaking home. The News rural circulation in the 
trading area is delivered direct on the day of publica- 
tion, the same as city subscriptions. 

The concentration of News circulation in the local 
trading area appears more opportune when one con- 
Siders that this section contains one-third of Mich- 
igan’s total population and one-half of the assessed 
wealth. By the use of The Detroit News advertisers 
can effectively sell the big paying section of Michigan 
at low cost. And this is the section where distribu- 
tion of goods is always most thorough and outlets 
most accessible to consumers. 


320,000 Weekday Circulation 
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MICHIGAN (Cont'd) | 


Detroit (cont’d) 
Metropolitan District 1925 


Males tiie.2.8 sc:dty via. cidee's et A Sts Bis’ sis oie 815,774 
Females ........- Ta RipTe pias teen lt eaten cave 683,526 
Persons Over 21.......eccvevcccsereves 961,138 

PU RLCH) icin die «lcigic alg'a'e eles, -1vi9 0 s's\vinielelexeie's 543,660 

Females ........ Biebispts . 417,478 
Dwellings .....-.-. ARE .. 231,341 
RUATIATTE GI 655A < ceisie ke Geivinig » alee o shoia, na’ BGO. 049 


Nativity of Foreign Born—1920 Census 


Armenia ....-.e0s.e> 
Austria ....... on 
Canada (French) 
Canada (other) 
Denmark 


oe a eae 
Italy 


Russia 


Sweden .. 
Syria 


Schools for the ANEMIC, ....+..+.eeeeeeeee 12 


Schools for the Blind..........++««- ete er 3) 
Intermediate Schools.........eeeeeeeeeeees 23 
High - Schools.......3ccecccervericcrcces i 13 
College Units.......ceeee cc csen ever cceeece 8 
1923 263,120 


Technical 


Detroit bas one schoolt—he Cass 
High School—that probably has the largest num- 
ber of pupils of any single school in the world. 
In this a student may have the choice of 22 


courses after he has finished the grammar 
schools. There are 340 teachers in this one 
school and more than 16,000 pupils. 
CHURCHES 
Advent Christian, 1; African M. B., 2; New 
Apostolic, 1; Baptist, 59; Christadelphian, 1; 
Christian, 4; Christian Science, 6; Church of 


the Brethren, 2; Church of Christ, 5; Church of 
God, 2; Congregational, 11; Episcopal, 26; 
Evangelical, 8; Evangelical Lutheran, 50; Free 
Methodist, 2; Society of Friends, 1; German 
Evangelical, 8; Greek Catholic, 6; Greek Ortho- 
dox, 2; Jewish, 24; Methodist Episcopal, 38; 
Methodist Protestant, 2; Norwegian Lutheran, 1; 
Presbyterian, 25; Reformed, 5; Roman Catholic, 
94; Russian Orthodox, 3; Seventh Day Adventist, 
3: Seventh Day Baptists, 1; Unitarian, 1; United 
Brethren, 2; United Presbyterian, 2; Universal- 
ist, 1; Welsh, 1. 


BANKS 

PN BELONAT: © 5% Aisne ero; creto areusrsh 3 Tia geeeas 3 
Shay aeeeka hia ad Polen. go: Emon T1103 24 
rust: Companies... < «diets ce ne ces esis 9 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided 

Profits (all banks) «.....-..-+++: $88,752,500 
Total Resources (Banks)....-.... $881, 231,000 
Deposits held by State and 

National banks as of April 1, 

ME es. ig Seas <i a tole aie ee ia $769,471,000 


Savings Banks Deposits (1925).... $365,264,166 
Total Bank Olearings for 1925.... $8,430,797,003 


Bank deposits per capita......... $560 
THEATRES 
MSCS T CI Ge» Li dle alo o's “\iale » vb dS ia Dateelay Madera’ s 6 
First Run Photoplays........5- cee ee eneee 8 
WVUGCVALIO® 5 a: oinlble o citicit oisse's a Pepohetatele)e ete ieem) etm 2 
Vaudeville and Photoplays.......26..c005-% 7 
Burlesque’ |i. ses g Fe 26 cre eke epee wee als 5 
Neighborhood Movies...........+seeeseeres 162 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.)........5- 82 


An ayerage of one new theatre each month is 
erected in Detroit. 


LOCATION AND TRANSPORTATION - 


Detroit is located on the west bank of the 
Detroit River with a water front of approxi- 
mately 24 miles, all of which will be available 
for deep water use whenever the Great Lakes- 
to-the-sea project is made available. It is 18 
miles from Lake Erie and 7 miles from Lake St. 
Clair. 


Detroit is served by the Pere Marquette, Wa- 
bash, Pennsylvania, Michigan Central, Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton, Baltimore & Ohio an¢ 
Canadian Pacific railroads, as well as by numer- 
ous interurban lines totaling 600 miles of tracks 
extending from 50 to 150 miles in all directions 
There are also many bus lines, Intercity traffic 
of these railroads is handled by a belt line 
known as the Detroit Terminal R.R., serving 
the needs of various sections of the city for 
freight. ° 

Numerous steamer lines carrying passenger 
and freight traffic operate in and out of Detroit. 
the principal line being the Detroit & Cleve- 
land Navigation Co., operating vessels regularly 
between Detroit and Cleveland, Detroit and 
Buffalo and Detroit and Mackinae City. To near- 
est larger city (Chicago), by railroad, 5 hours; 
by trolley, 18 hours; by auto, 9 hours, 


PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES 


Forty-eight per cent of the city’s industrial 
Hfe is devoted to the manufacture of motor ears 
and automotive products, The.1925 value of all 


manufactured products, was .$2,500,000,000, and 


‘Wditor' & Publisher for Nov 


the number of industrial workers was 405,000. 
The value of automotive products in 1924 was 
$1,800,000, 000. 

Foundry and Machine Shop products rank next 
in order of their valuation with a total of $59,- 
997,181, Slaughtering and meat packing repre- 
sented $57,648,125, while brass, bronze and 
copper products were valued at $49,239,768. 


Other products manufactured in Detroit with a 
yaluation above $10,000,000 per year are as 
shown below: 


Engines, steam and gas..........+.. $36,611,142 
Cash Registers and Adding Machines. 35,429,028 
Bread and bakery products.........- 22,631,347 
Stoves and furnaces........ 14,413,581 
Structural iron work........ 14,051,030 
Printing and publishing..... . 14,017,463 
Cigars and cigarettes........ . 11,606,301 
Book and job printing...... 11,430,857 
Chemicals and “drugs: 3 vis. sc cee eo 11,355,383 
Sass 
Industry Census 
1923 


All Industries (Detroit proper).. $1,438,247,380 


All industries (Detroit district, 

incl. Hamtramek & Highland 

Part S0N.-5-.0 ants ieee Rises Sh ote . 2,071,477,346 
Automobiles and their parts .... 734,564,883 
Brass, bronze and copper products 43,218,736 
Foundry and machine shop products 50,490,428 
Slaughtering and meat packing... 44,134,985 
Printing and publishing.........' 37,917,665 
Iron and’ steel forging ........-- 28,622,951 
WTATA WAY) ies ol-c:ccewie f sinpedessiniele aisle r 23,588,629 
Bread and bakery products...... 24,227,557 
(Oj cPacahyCCY {Feb eres aa An AG Oi srats a 16,701,404 
Blectrical machines and supplies. 16,028,257 
FOTOS tigre ersleKe\sitiere etcie vial Exit: 14,597,548 
Stoves, and ranges ./.:....ese.e.» 10,830,499 
Structural and ornamental iron... 17,731,529 


Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes 17,731,529 


It will be observed therefore, that Detroit is 
a city of diversified industry, contrary to gen- 
eral opinion, There are other industries of 
major importance, including electric refrigera- 
tors, vacuum cleaners, hardware, stone work, 
galvanized iron work, metal cloth, aluminum, 
beverages, coffee and spices, undertakers’ sup- 
plies, mattresses and bedsprings, optical goods, 


seeds, ice cream, lumber and mill products, 
men’s clothing, concrete products, salt and 
alkali products, enameled ware, etc. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 3,600. Lead- 
ing firms: Ford, Dodge, Cadillac, Hudson, 
Packard, Chrysler, Hupmobile, Paige, Bssex, 
Studebaker, Maxwell, Rickenbacker, Jewett, 
Federal and Gotfredson (automobiles); Conti- 


nental Motor, Kelsey Wheel, Fisher Body, Tim- 
ken Axles, U. S, Tires, Frederick Stearns Co., 
General Motors, Briggs Mfg. Co., Garland 
Stoves, Eureka Vacuum Cleaners, Park-Davis 
Drugs, and Burroughs’ Adding Machines are all 
famous Detroit products. American Car and 
Foundry* is another well-known Detroit estab- 
lishment. 


Industries are expanding faster proportionately 
than the city’s growth. Detroit had 2,750 
manufacturing establishments in 1918 and 3,600 
in 1926. The Ford Motor Company factories 
in the Detroit area increased their employment 
in. the period 1915 to 1925 from 19,446 to 
122,215, while the Dodge plant increased from 
8,681 to 20,000. More than 600 new firms were 
established in Detroit in 1925. 


Wages average the highest in the country, 
and savings deposits have increased 250% in 
the last ten years. 


Here is listed the total number of factories, 
of wage earners and the value of products 
turned out by Detroit plants during the years 
indicated: 


Number Industrial Value of 
Year Factories Employment Products 
1913 2,540 156, 607 410,000,000 
1920 3,020 381,000 1,250,000,000 
1925 3,300 405,000 2,500,000,000 


SPECIAL INFORMATION 


Detroit is the largest city in Michigan, 
the Fourth City in population in America. 
a city of growth and prosperity. Its population 
is more than five times that of 1900. De- 
partment of Labor figures show that the auto- 
motive industry leads all other industries in 
wage schedule of unskilled workers. Detroit 
has over 13 miles of improved harbor frontage 
lying along both the Detroit River and the Riy- 
er Rouge. Detroit stood first in 1920 among all 
lake ports in exports and imports, and is the 
home of 5 steamship. lines owning 37 vessels, 
About 2,000 motor trucks operate as an auxili- 
ae freight service throughout the trading ra- 
ius 


and 
It is 


Detroit is noted chiefly for the position of pre- 
eminence it has attained in the manufacture of 
motor cars and automotive products; 88% of all 
motor cars built in America are made in and 
shipped from Detroit and the area immediately 
surrounding it. 


Detroit, however, leads the world in produc- 
tion is some 26 other manufactured products, in- 


eluding adding machines, soda ash products, 
wire cloth, pharmaceutical products, stoves, 
seeds, brass rolled* products, cigars, coin ma- 
chines, malleable iron, ete. 
1925 

Area square miles ......... fie 1389 
Miles of paved strets ..... Pigpls ic 1,200 
Internal revenue collections 

(AO2EY hiss side Seo heels «ep veeeeeee $207, 131,389.50 
Collection per capita ......:.. , $209.50... 

(In this connection it is*interest- ‘ A, 

ing to note that Detroit’s inter- 
mal revenue collection per capita 

is more than three times greater 

than that of New York City.) 
Property valuation per inhabitant $2,121 
Density, of population .per sq. mile 8,985 
Number of. buildings in city...... 281,000 


ret 


eon ber 20 


1926 


Number of motor cars registered 


in’ Wayne County ......... Panites 300,000 
Number of business concerns.....- 33,000 
Number of telephones .......... ; 240,000 
Number of electric consumers..... 278,063 
Post. office receipts .......ec5eee $9,348,852 
Gas consumers ....... ee ste 307,625 
Asséssed valuation ... sieees $2,757,664,010 
Vax ipudget. saves. oe erect $56,209,115 
Totaly tam, TAtQwen. seers iehe.s »,s, <(tsie = a : 20.94 


Through the Detroit River there passes each 
year 5 times more shipping tonnage than passes 
through the Panama Canal. An average of one 
vessel every 16 minutes each 24 hours of the 250 
days of navigation passes Detroit. 7 


RESIDENTIAL FEATURES 


One- and two-family residences predominating, 
There are approximately 8,450 apartment 
houses and apartment hotels, but relatively few 
tenements. The industrial nature of the popu- 
lation makes the rooming house an important 
feature in Detroit’s housing. In spite of this 
the great majority of citizens live in single or 
double dwellings. 


The better-class residential sections are locat- 
ed in the northwest section of Detroit bounded 
generally by Woodward Avenue and Grand Riv- 
er. The wealthier residential sections are _lo- 
eated at the extreme east side of Detroit on 
Lake St. Clair. Wealthy residential sections are 
also developing to the north of Detroit out 
Woodward Avenue in what is known as the 
Bloomfield Hills district. The ‘‘slum’’ districts 
are located on the east side of Woodward Ave- 
nue composed of approximately three square 
miles yery densely populated. In the square 
mile bounded by Hastings, Brady, Rivard and 
Livingston Streets there are 113,488 persons liv- 
ing, consisting of Negroes, Jews (Russian) and 
Italians. The square mile enclosed by Hast- 
ings, Adelaide, Rivard and Division Streets con- 
tains 103,552 persons. In the square mile bound- 
ed by Hastings, Wilkins, Rivard and Watson, 
95,560 persons live. The population is mostly 
Negroes and Russian Jews. 


Building operations in Detroit proper in 1925 
show a total cost of $180,132,528, as compared 
with $160,064,825 in the preceding year. Dvwell- 
ing construction in Detroit proper in 1925 ac- 
commodates 26,684 families, and construction 
projects included 13 hotels, 1,756 stores, 229 
factories and shops, 20 office buildings, 26 banks 
and branches, 34 schools, 41 churches, 8 the- 
vines 142 garages and 211 gasoline-filling sta- 

ons. 


Following is an analysis of building construc- 
tion for 1925: 


Value of building permits issued. ..$180,132,528 
Deeds filed . 3 


Mortgages and discharges filed ...... 78,568 
Building permits issued ........... 41,892 
Dwelling construction ........... ...$104,422,579 
Families provided for ........ Abe #5 26,684 
Single residences built ........ Creve 11,952 
Two-family flats .......... oa beara 5 3,119 
Apartment houses ..........s.eee- ; 437 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends northward 
from the river along Woodward Avenue for a 
distance of two miles or more. <A secondary 
retail section forms a continuance of the main 
district for an equal distance in the same di- 
rection, There are 11 lesser areas scattered over 
the city and many small neighborhood districts. 
Each of the main arteries of traffic, radiating 
from the heart of the city, such as Jefferson, 
Michigan, Grand River, and Gratiot Avenues, 
are Jargely given over to small retail establish- 
ments for the first two or three miles of their 
length. 


Trading Area: Spreads over a 25-mile radius, 
east, north, and west. An outer area, spreading 
for 100 miles around the city is also important. 
The two contain about two-thirds of Michigan’s 
population. The entire trading radius is easily 
accessible, both to freight and passengers, via 
interurban lines and motor truck and bus fleets. 


Wholesale Houses: Auto accessories (not in- 
cluding hardware), 9; bakers, 23; dairy prod- 
ucts, 31; stationery, 6; coal and coke, 87; to- 
bacco, 10; coffee and tea, 14; electrical goods, 8; 
footwear, 11; furniture, 38; haberdashery, 1; 
hardware, 8; jewelry, 16; lumber, 45; paints, 
27; plumbing supplies, 12; groceries, 41; meats, 
85; fruits, 74; dry goods, 385; Miscellaneous 
lines: shoes, 1; confectionery, 45; druggists, 21. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 191; commercial automobile .agencies, 104; 
automobile accessories (not including hardware), 
539: automobile tires (including part of acces- 
sory stores), 276; bakers, 520; barber shops, 1,- 
8384; beauty parlors and hair dressers, 514; con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 2,225; cred- 
it clothing, 40:. cigars, cigarettes and tobacco 
(including hotels, but not druggists, grocery 
stores or restaurants), 524; delicatessen, 95; de- 
partment stores, 5; druggists, 754 (chain, 120); 
dry goods, 748; electrical shops, 203; footwear, 
503; fruits (not including grocery. stores), 272; 
furniture, 433; furriers, 94; garages (public), 
498; groceries, 3,221 (chain, 1,327); haberdash- 
ery (not including men’s clothing), 169; hard- 
ware, 540; jewelry, 206; meat markets (in- 
cluding those in. grocery stores), 2,150; milli- 
nery, 138; men’s clothing (not counting haber- 
dashers or credit clothing), 209; music shops, 
120; paints, oils and varnishes exclusively, 46; 
radio supplies, 115; restaurants (including ho- 
tels); 1,900; sporting goods, 87; stationery, 54; 
women’s apparel exclusively, 72. 


~, Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 48.3 
degrees; averagé number of rainy days per 12 
months, 89; most pleasant months: June to Oct., 
inclusive; doctors. (medical, 1,894); (dentists, 
885); (osteopaths, 85); number of wired houses, 
278,063; street car service; gas, artificial; elec- 
tric current, alternating and direct; water, soft. 


© See announcements pages 122, 123 and 125 
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_ mated at $8,500,000. _. 
*" ‘Special Information: 
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- DOWAGIAC, MICH. 
(Cass County) 


1920 Population, 5,440. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 6,500. 


i hi - Negroes, 9%; Foreign 
Se bre entire espe Pepe English 
Reading, 95%; Families, 1,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Number 
of Pupils, 1,414. ; 
Churches: Christian Science, 1; Bpiscopal, 1; 


Methodist, 1; Federated, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; 
Church of Christ, 1; Miscellaneous, 3. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $2,493,116.85. Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $2,190,703. 75. ; 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 
1. Total number of seats, 1,700. 


Location: In Cass County, 35 miles south- 
west of Kalamazoo, on Mich. Central R. R. and 
an electric line from Benton Harbor. To near- 
est large city (South Bend, Ind.) by railroad, 
1% hours; by auto, 144 hours. 

Principal Industries: Heating stoves, ranges, 
furnaces, fishing tackle, washing machines, sport- 
ing rifles, shirtwaists, flour, lumber. ~ 


Manufacturing Establishments: 8. Leading 
firms: The Beckwith Co., Rudy Furnace Co., 
James Heddon’s Sons, Aaron Strouss, Premier 
Warm Air Heater Co., Neider Rifle Co., Far- 
rell Products Co., and Colby Milling Co. Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated 
at $7,150,000. 


Special Information: Located on concrete high- 
way, Michigan Trunk Line No. 40 known nation- 
ally as the ‘‘Dixie Trail.”’ Center of extensive 
summer resort section with many beautiful lakes, 
in Michigan’s great fruit belt. 


Residential Features: Practically all homes 
owned by occupants. 


Retail Shopping Section: Front Street is the 
principal business street for 5 blocks, with 
blocks on Commercial, Beeson and Division 
Streets flanking it. 


Trading Area: 12 miles north, 10 east, 6 
south, S west. Estimated population, 18,000. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; automobile accessories, 3; automobile 
tire agencies, 7; bakers, 3; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 10 (chain, 1); con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 5; deli- 
catessen, 1; dressmakers, 4; druggists, 3; dry 
goods, 3; department stores, 1; electrical sup- 
plies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 1; furniture, 2; 
garages (public), 6; grocers, 22 (chain, 4); 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 5; 
men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 4; mer- 
chant tailors, 2; milliners, 4; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 6; 
restaurants (including hotels), 8; shoes, 7; 
sporting goods, 38; stationers, women’s ap- 
parel, 4. 


Miscellaneous Data: 


25 


Most pleasant months,. 
June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 8); (den- — 
tists, 4); (osteopaths, 2); gas, artificial; elec- 
trie current, alternating; water, hard, 


ESCANABA, MICH. 


(Delta County) 
1920 Population, 13,103. (1926 est. 15,300). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. 


Native Whites, 77.3%; Negroes, 0.1%; For- 
eign Born, 22.6%; Industrial Railroad Workers, 
25%; English Reading, 96.85%; Families, 2,880. 


Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Parochial, 
2; Number of Pupils, 3,846. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 
Roman Catholic, 3; Miscellaneous, 9. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Resources | 
(all banks), $7,271,664.52; Total Deposits (alt 
banks), $6,270,171.63. f 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; (combination) ; Mov-— 
ing Pictures, 1; Total number of seats, 1,490. 


Location: On Little Bay de Noc, a natural 
deep water harbor, tributary to Green Bay, im 
Lake Michigan. 57 .miles §.E, of Ishpeming, 
and is the county seat of Delta County which 
is located in the south central part of Upper 
Michigan. Served by Chicago & Northwestern, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, and 
the Escanaba & Lake Superior Railroads. Good- 
rich Transit Company runs one steamer every 
week into Escanaba during the months of June, 
July, and August. From 5 to 6 million tons of 
iron ore are annually shipped from the Escanaba 
harbor. f 
Principal Industries: Escanaba is the divi- 
sion center of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad. Its ore shipping facilities consist 
of 6 mammoth docks which give employment 
to a considerable number of men during the 
shipping season, Among its principal: indus- 
tries are the manufacture of lumber, veneer, 
paper, charcoal, iron, stump pullers, auto spe- 
cialties, machinery supplies, dairy products, 
bakery products, and printing. . § 


Manufacturing Establishments: 36. Lesdial 
firms: I. Stephenson Co. Trustees, Escanaba 
Paper Co., Delta Chem, & Iron Co., Birds Bye 


Am 
1; 


Veneer Co., Escanaba Veneer Co., Chatfield 
Machine & Foundry Co., A. J. Kirstin Co., 
Raymond Log Loader Co., Delta Milk Pro- 


ducers Assn., Universal Magnesite Products O 
Total yalue of yearly output of factories esti 


»Bxcellent hard-surfac 
roads radiating in all directions, railroad tra 
portation facilities not excelled by those- 
any city within~a radius of one hundred mil 
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American 
Motor Cars 
are built in 


© The DETROIT AREA 


HERE in Detroit, and in the Detroit 
area including such cities as Flint, 
Pontiac, Lansing, Jackson, Marysville, 
Saginaw, Port Huron, 85% of all Amer- 
ican motor cars are built and shipped to 
the four corners of the planet earth. 
Every time the clock ticks off fifteen 
seconds, a Michigan made automobile is 
ready for the road. 


- Besides the huge motor car industry Detroit has 
over two hundred other varied types of manu- 
facture, rolling up each year over two billion 


Each of the 400,000 industrial 5 
workers in the Detroit territory dollars worth of merchandise of every conceiv- 
regularly produces more than able type. 


$8,500 worth of manufactured 
products per man per year, con- 


tributing to an exceptionally To sell successfully in this territory you can 

high per capita wage, an ex- justifiably follow the precedents set by the auto- 

ag canine igaab nee mobile manufacturers and dealers who regularly 
purchase more motor car advertising lineage in 
The Detroit Free Press than in any other news- 
paper in Detroit. | 


Che DArtroit Free Press 
: “Starts the Day in Detroit” | 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc., National Representatives’ 
New York . : Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


f 


S 
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MICHIGAN (Cont'd) 


Escanaba (cont’d) 


Many fine stores, modern hotels, well-equipped 
garages, and metropolitan features of every 
kind make Escanaba an importnnt port of the 
Upper Michigan Peninsula, and also of Lake 
Michigan. Escanaba is a_ thriving railroad, 
industrial, or shipping, and wholesale distribut- 
ing center. The immediate vicinity is 
destined to become a dairy center of consider- 
able importance. As lumbering operations wane 
dairying is the logical thing to follow. 


Residential Features: Private homes predomi- 
nate. Two, and four-family apartments are 
increasing in number. 


Retail Shopping Section: Ludington Street, 
16 blocks; Stephenson Avenue, 8 blocks; Hart- 
nett Avenue, 7 blocks. 


Trading Area: Covers a radius of about fifty 
miles. Considerable business is secured from 
towns within a radius of sixty-five miles. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 3; hardware, 1; 
laneous lines, 5. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto. agencies, 3; auto- 
mobile accesories, 10; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 3; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 12 (including drug stores); 
confectioners (including hotel stands), 8; 
dressmakers, 15; druggists, 7; dry goods, 7; 
department stores, 3; electric supplies, 3; 
florists, 2; fruits, 3; furniture, 5; (including 2 
depart.); garages (public), 8 (including 6 sales 
agencies); grocers, 35; hardware, 5; jewelry, 7; 
meat markets, 17; men’s furnishings, 6; men’s 
clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 8; milliners, 6; 
opticians, 4; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 


Groceries, 3; meats, 1; 
dry goods, 1; miscel- 


cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 18; 
shoes, 6; sporting goods, 5; stationers, 7; drug 


stores, 3 dept. 


stores; women’s apparel, 5 and 
3 dept. stores. 


FLINT, MICH. 


(Genesee County) 


1920 Population, 91,599. 


(Estimate for 1921, 
103,845; 


1924, 137,398; 1925, 141,978; 1926, 
155,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 215,000. 
Native Whites, 83.6%; Negroes, 3.7%; For- 


eign Born, 12.7%; Industrial Workers, 25%; 
English Reading, 85%; Families, 24,640. 


Schools: Public Grade, 28; High, 1; Paro- 
chial, 2; Junior College, 1; Number of Pupils, 
21,083. Also 2 Private Schools, County Nor- 
mal Training School, Business University and 
Michigan School for Deaf Mutes, 


Churches: Baptist, 10; Christian Science, 2; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 3; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 16; Presbyterian, 5; Roman Cath- 
olic, 8; Miscellaneous, 26. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 5; Total Resources 
(all banks), $44,716,587.24; Savings Bank De- 
posits, Total $26,763,742.88. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 14; Vaudeville, 2; 


Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 1; Total num- 
ber of seats, 10,300. 


Location: Geographically Flint has a strategic 
position in the center of southwest Michigan, 
on the G. T., P. M., and the Detroit United 
Rys. Also excellent business service to De- 
troit, Saginaw, Bay City, Owosso, and a num- 
ber of other towns. ‘To nearest large city 


by railroad, 31% hours; by trolley, 3 hours; by 
automobile, 2% hours. 


_Principal Industries: Automobiles, automo- 
bile supplies. Flint is the home of the Buick, 


and the Chevrolet motor cars and the Fisher 
Body Company. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 
firms: Buick Motor Co., 
Mason Truck Co., A. oO, Spark Plug 
Co., Flint Varnish & Color Works, Marvel 
Carburetor Co., W. F, Stewart Co., Flint Motor 
Axle Co., Armstrong Spring Co., Flint Foundry 
Co., Flint Pattern Co., Flint Structural Steel 
Co., Genesee Iron Works, Hercules Corp., Mar- 
tin-Perry Co., Flint Brass Foundry, Copeland 
Products Co., Flint Oil Engine Co., Battery 
Corp, of America. 


47. Leading 
Chevrolet Coe., 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses with a tendency toward two- 
family houses. Very few apartment houses 
and no tenements. Most of the housing is in 
the form of one-family detached dwellings. 
Homes in better section of the city average 
$9,000 to $10,000; the better class of working 
People’s homes cost about $6,500, and outlying 
districts from $4,000 to $5,000. During 1926-7, 
Flint will build 8,000 new homes, 


Retail Shopping Section: BExtends from First 
Street, north for 23 blocks on North Saginaw 
Street; south from First Street for 5 blocks 
on South Saginaw Street. Parallel to South 
Saginaw Street is Harrison Street for two 


blocks. Also a number of small neighborhood 
sections, 
Trading Area: Extends for a radius of 25 


Miles north, east, south and west. Buyers 
can reach Flint from this distance by trains, 
interurban lines, and bus service. 


Wholesale Houses: Grocery, 2; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 1; 
laneous lines, 44, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 


meats, 
dry goods, 1; 


6; 
miscel- 
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cies, 23; commercial auto. agencies, 7; auto- 
mobile accessories, 85; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 36; bakers, 22; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 84 (chain, 1); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 88; dressmakers, 66; 
druggists, 57 (chain, 5); dry goods, 31; de- 
partment stores, 5; electrical supplies, 7; 
florists, 15; fruits, 5; furniture, 19; furriers, 
4; garages (public), 25; grocers, 510 (chain, 
2); hardware, 380; jewelry, 29; meat markets, 
94 (chain, 6); men’s furnishings, 10; men’s 
clothing, 17; merchant tailors, 42; milliners, 17; 
opticians, 9; photographers, 11; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 8; radio 
supplies, 14; restaurants (including hotels), 128 
(chain, 1); shoes, 27; sporting goods 5; sta- 
tioners, 6; women’s apparel, 21. 

Miscelaneous Data: Average temperature, 48 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelye months, 58; most pleasant _ months, 
June, July, September. Doctors (medical, 120); 
(dentists, 40); (osteopaths, 11); number of wired 
houses, 22,300; street car service; gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating; water, hard. 

See annow t page 120 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


(Kent County) 


1920 Population, 137,684 (1926, est. 169,099). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 335,000; 1923, 
375,000. Allegan (population 4,500); Belding 
(4,300); Cedar Springs (1,050); . Coopersville 
(1,200); Fremont (2,500); Grand Haven (8,500); 
Holland (14,750). 


Native Whites, 78.6%; Negroes, 0.8%; For- 
eign Born, 20.6%; Industrial Workers, 21%; 
Families, 83,703, 


Schools: Public Grade, 38; High, 3; Junior 
High, 2; Junior College, 1; Parochial, 83; 
Vocational, 1; School for Deaf Mutes, 1. Num- 


ber of Pupils, Public, 27,547; Parochial, 11,517. 


Churches: Baptist, 10; Christian Science, 2; 
Congregational, 8; Episcopal, 5; Hebrew, 3; 
Methodist, 14; Presbyterian, 4; Roman Catholic, 
14; Miscellaneous, 19. 


Banks: National, 2; Total Resources, $36,- 
238,789.16; State, 5; Total Resources, $55,082,- 
658.19; Trust Companies, 2; Industrial Bank, 1; 
Total Resources, $8,977,863.14; Grand Total, Re- 
sources (all banks), $100,299,310.49; Total De- 
posits, $78,823,547.55; Saving Deposits, $42,984,- 
904.91; Building and Loan Association, $15,- 
366,118.08; Bank Clearings 1925, $415,172,211; 
Income Tax Returns in 1925, $24,600. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 
17; Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 2; School Auditoriums, 4. Total number 


of seats, 15,000 (including School Auditoriums), 
19,000. 


Location: On Grand River, 152 miles NW. 
of Detroit. In the heart of Western Michi- 
gan’s fruit belt, and resort section, served by 
Penn. System, N. ¥. ©., P..M.,>M. C., and 
G. T. Western; 3 interurban systems, the 
Michigan Railway, which includes the Holland 
division,, and the Kalamazoo division, and the 
G. R., Grand Haven and Muskegon Ry. Both 
steam and electric lines make connections at 
Lake Michigan ports with Chicago and Mil- 
waukee boat lines. To nearest large city by 
railroad, 4 hours; by trolley, 6 hours; by auto- 
mobile, 6 hours. 


Principal Industries: This city is known as 
the furniture center of the country. Oommer- 
cial printing and allied lines, brass and iron 


manufacturing gypsum products, machinery 
manufacturing, knit underwear, flour, sticky 
flypaper, carpet sweepers, band instruments, 
school, chureh, and opera seats, paper boxes, 
railway shops, automobile bodies, fruit grow- 
ing, canning, etc. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 611. Leading 
firms: Berkey & Gay Furniture Co., Robert W. 


Irwin plants (Phoenix Furniture Co. and Royal 
Furniture Co.), G. R. Show Case Co., Wilmarth 
Show Case, Imperial Furniture Co., Michigan 
Chair Co., G. R. Chair Co,, G. R. Refrigerator 
Co., Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., G. R. Plaster 
Co., Tangle Foot Fly Paper Co., American Ce- 
ment Plaster, G. R, Plaster, American Box- 
board, G. R. Brass Co., Wolverine Brass Co., 
Malleable Iron Works, Globe Knitting Works, 
P. M. Shops, Penn. Shops, ;Corduroy Tire Co., 
Globe Knitting Works, Mich, Litho. Co., Oargill 
Co., Dean Hicks Co., James Bayne O©o., Clipper 
Belt Lace Co., Alabastine Co., Togan Stiles 
Sectional Homes, United Motor Truck Co., 
Hayes Ionia Automobile Body Works, Ameri- 
can Seating Co. Total value of yearly out- 
put of factories estimated at $150,000,000. 


Special Information: A semi-annual furniture 
show is held here every January and July, 
showing 400 outside manufacturers’ exhibits 
in addition to those of local factories. Ex- 
cellent hotels make it an ideal convention city. 
Second city in size in the state, and whole- 
sale center for western, central, and northern 
Michigan. Grand Rapids has gained a prom- 
inent place as a summer resort, no less than 
$85,000,000 being expended annually’ by visit- 
ing tourists and sportsmen in the Western 
Michigan area, of which Grand Rapids claims 
to be the trading center, 


Residential Features: Second city in United 
States in percentage of home ownership; 50.2% 
own their own homes. Mostly one-family resi- 
dences, No tenement sections. 


Retail Shopping Section: Monroe Avenue is 
principal. business street, and extends about % 
mile north of Campau Square, the heart of the 
business section, and % mile southeast of the 
same point. Also extends for several blocks 
in each direction on cross streets, and on 
Division Avenue for % of a mile south. Bridge 
and Michigan Avenues, east and west % to % 
of a mile; 7 outlying business sections, and 
many smaller neighborhood districts with usual 
complement of stores and shops. 


Trading Area; Hxtends about 35 miles north, 
south, east,: and west, taking in such cities as 
Allegan, Belding, Holland, Grand Haven, Ionia, 
Greenville, Hastings, and intermediate points. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 6; meats, 9; 
fruits, 11; hardware, 5; dry goods, 7. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 56; commercial auto, agencies, 15; auto- 
mobile accessories, 42; automobile tire agencies, 
54; bakers, 84; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 32 (chain, 4); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 155; dressmakers, 111; 
druggists, 104 (chain, 8); dry goods, 75; de- 


partment stores, 5; electrical supplies, 26; 
florists, 16; fruits, 76; furniture, 41; fur- 
riers, 4; garages (public), 11; grocers 565 


(chain, 140); hardware, 61; jewelry, 36; meat 
markets, 162 (chain, 6); men’s furnishings, 
33; men’s clothing, 33; merchant tailors, 17; 
milliners, 52; opticians, 24; photographers, 30; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 


12; radio supplies, 48; restaurants (including 
hotels), 137 (chain, 2); shoes, 79; sporting 
goods, 9; stationers, 7; women’s apparel, 26. 


Miscellaneous Data; Average temperature, 
48 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 134; most pleasant months, 
June to December. Doctors (medical 236), 
(dentists, 119); (osteopaths, 16); street car 
service; gas, natural; electric current, alternat- 
ing; number of wired houses, 33,000; water, soft. 

See announcement page 120 


GREENVILLE, MICH. 


(Montcalm County) 
1920 Population, 4,304 (1925, est. 5,206). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 


Stanton, (population, 952); Edmore, (860); 
Lakeview, (1,218). 
Native Whites, 90%; Foreign Born, 10%; 


Industrial Workers, 
100%; Families, 1,200. 


Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; 
chial, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,225, 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Hpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Danish Lutheran, 1; Mis- 
cellaneous,° 1. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Re- 
sources, $3,048,857.46;' Savings Banks Deposits 
Total, $1,570,695.04. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1. 
Total number of seats, 1,400. 


15%; English Reading, 


Paro- 


Location: On the Pere Marquette and Grand 
Trunk Railroads. Thirty-two miles from Grand 
Rapids, on main line of P. M., between Grand 
Rapids and Saginaw. Bus service to Ionia, 
Lansing, Grand Rapids, Stanton, and Lakeview. 
To nearest large city by railroad, 2 hours; 
by auto, 1% hours. 


Principal Industries: Refrigerator manufac- 
turing plants, plows, farming utensils, electric 
batteries, brass fittings, plumbers’ supplies. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 12. Leading 
firms: Gibson Refrigerator Co., Ranney Re- 
frigerator Co., Moore Plow Co., Heath Mfg. 
Co., Bennett Brass Co., Taplin Furnace Co. 


Value of annual output of factories, $4,000,000. 


Special Information: Greenville is among 
the largest potato shipping centers of Michi- 
gan, and in the central West. More potatoes 
were shipped out of Greenville last year than 


from any three other local shipping points 
combined. 
Residential Features: Practically all ‘one- 


family homes, and a large number are owned 
by tenants. One of the finest residential cities 
in central Michigan. In the center of a large 
group of lakes, and has a resort lake within 
the city limits. 

Retail Shopping Center: 
eight blocks. 


Trading Area: Twenty miles northeast, 
north, 20 east, 5 south, and 10 west. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 
fruits, 1; miscellaneous lines—cigars and to- 
bacco, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial automobile agencies, 4; 
automobile accessories, 4; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 8; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (in- 


Lafayette Street, 


20 


cluding hotels), 10; confectioners, including 
hotel stands), 11; delicatessens, 3; dressmak- 
ers, 3; druggists, 4; dry goods, 4; depart- 


ment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 
2: fruits, 3; furniture, 2; garages. (public), 
8; grocers, 14 (chain, 3); hardware, 3; jewelry, 
2: meat markets, 4; men’s furnishings, 5; 
men’s clothing, 7; merchant tailors, 3; mil- 
liners, 1; opticians, 2; photographers, 3; pianos 
(and other musical instruments), 1; radio 
supplies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 5; 
shoes, 3; sporting goods, 5; stationers, 5; wom- 
en’s apparel, 5. 

Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
June to November. Doctors (medical, 5); (den- 
tists, 5); (osteopaths, 1); gas, artificial; elec- 
tric current, alternating; mumber of wired 
houses, 1,206; water, hard. 


HANCOCK, MICH. 


(Houghton County) 


1920 Population, 7,527 (1926 est. 8,250). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. 


Native Whites, 100%, Industrial Workers, 
90%, English Reading, 95%. 
Schools: Public Grade, 12; High, 2; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 3. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 


2; jewelry, 2; meat market, 8; men’s. furnish-- 


Congregational, 1; Bpiscopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
ria eaea te 4; Roman Catholic, 4; Miseellaneous, 


Banks: National, 2. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1. 
Location: On ©. & N. W., O. M. & St. P., 


Mineral Range, Copper Range, Quincy & Torch 
Lake, and C. & H. R. Rs. Located on Portage 
Lake in the great Michigan mining, lumber- 
ing, farming and dairying country. Accessible 
by water or rail. On the Duluth to Liverpool 


waterway. 

Principal Industries: “Mining, lumbering, 
farming, dairying, machine shops, sawmills, 
smelters, wire mills, foundries, stamp mills, 
boiler shops, flour mills, woodworking factory, 
creameries, 


, 

Special Information: Hancock is the center 
of 100,000 trading population. The strong re- 
vival of the copper industry promises increased 
prosperity to Hancock and adjacent territory. 
Hancock is noted as a resort for hay fever 
sufferers seeking relief. Climate ideal, summer 
or winter. Center of large Finnish colony. 


Residential Features: Private residences, up- 
to-date apartment houses, first-class hotels and 
boarding houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: 
seven blocks. 


Trading Area: 
population. 


Two streets and 


Center of 100,000 trading 


Wholesale Houses: 
dry goods, 2, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 


Groceries, 4; fruits, 2; 


cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 15; auto- 
mobile accessories, 10; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 15; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands 


(including hotels), 35; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 12; delicatessen, 6; dressmak- 
ers, 15; druggists, 4; dry goods, 12; depart- 
ment stores, 3; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 
2; fruits, 15; furniture, 4; furriers, 1; garages 
(public), 6; grocers, 30; hardware, 2; jewelry, 
4; meat markets, 20; men’s furnishing, 17; 
men’s clothing, 17; merchant tailors, 8; mil- 
liners, 3; opticians, 2; photographers, 2; pianos 


(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; 
radio supplies, 2; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 20; shoes, 17; sporting goods, 1; sta- 


tioners, 5; women’s apparel, 17. 


Miscellaneous Data: 
summer and fall. 


Most pleasant months, 
Doctors (medical, 10); (den- 


tists, 5); (osteopaths, 1); street car service; 
gas, artificial; electric current alternating and 
direct; water, hard. 


HILLSDALE, MICH. 


(Hillsdale County) 
1920 Population, 5,476. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 30,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are? 
Hillsdale ,(population 6,000); Jonesville (1,- 
500); Reading (1,000); Litchfield (1,000). 


Native Whites, 98%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 


Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 18%; English 
Reading, 99%; Families, 1,400 city; territory, 4 
6,200. 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; 
Roman Catholic, 


15 
Presbyterian, 1; 
1; Miscellaneous, 4. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Re- 
sources, $4,500,000. ; , 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.); College Theatre. Total 
number of seats, 1,500. ’ 


Location; Southern part of Michigan, 90: 
miles WSW. of Detroit, served by N. Y. OC. 
R.R., main line, and Ypsilanti, Lansing, Fort 
Wayne, and Jackson branches. To nearest 
larger city (Detroit) by railroad, 5 hours; by 
automobile, 3 hours. 


Principal Industries: Gasoline engines, farm: 
lighting plants, boys’ pants, screen doors, 
brushes and brooms, milling, railroad terminal. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 17. Leading 
firms: Alamo Engine Co., Alamo farm light, 
Hillsdale Screen Co., F. W. Stock & Sons, 
Alaska Fur Glove and Mitten Co., Grizzler 
Storage Battery Oo., Hillsdale Mfg. Co., Howard’ 
Trouser Co. 


Special Information: County seat of Hills- 
dale County. Location of Hillsdale College with 
500 students. In a rich farming community 
which forms the hub of a 25-mile radius. 
Rapid Industrial developments in summer re- 
sort section. 


Residential Features: Homes privately owned,. 
above the average for a city of its size. 

Retail Shopping Section: Howell Street, and 
Broad Street; Howell Street, 5 blocks; Broad! 
Street, 4 blocks. 


Trading Area: General trading area 18 to- 


25 miles. Roads are state-maintained and’ 
mostly paved. Hillsdale is largest city in this: 
area, 


Wholesale Houses; Groceries, 1; fruits, 1; 
miscellaneous lines, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger autemobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 3; auto- 
mobile accessories, 18; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 14; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 20; confectioners (including” 
hotel stands), 23; delicatessen, 6; dressmakers, 


8; druggists, 38; dry goods, 5; department 
stores, 2; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 2; 
fruits, 10; furniture, 2; furriers, 1; garages. 


(public). 4; grocers, 22 (chain, 3); hardware, 


MICHIGAN (Cont’d) 


‘ 

ings, 38; men’s clothing, 
1; milliners, 8; opticians, 2; 
4; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 1; radio supplies, 3; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 12; Shoes, 6; sporting goods, 
2; stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 4. 


Miscellaneous Data: 
spring, summer, 
(medical, 9); 
gas, artificial; 
water, soft. 


4; merchant tailors, 


photographers, 


Most pleasant months, 
and fall months. Doctors 
(dentists, 5); (osteopaths, 2) 
electric current, alternating; 


Sees 


HOLLAND, MICH. 


(Ottawa County) 
1920 Population, 12,183. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 18,000. 


Native Whites, 82.3%; 
ign Born, 17.6%; 
English Reading, 92%; Families, 2,895. 


Schools: 9. Number of pupils, 2,070. Site 


f Hope College (Dutch Reformed Church of 
America). 


Negroes, 0.1%; For- 
Industrial Workers, 26%; 


Churches: 8, 

Banks: 3. Total Resources, $6,890,000. 
Location: On Macatawa Bay, 25 miles SW 
f Grand Rapids. Seryed b th 
uette R»R, i eae 
Residential Features H M - 

on ostly one-family 


Retail Shopping Section; About five blocks. 


Theatres: 2, Total number of feats, 1,040, 
Trading Area: Twelve il 
conte. miles north, west, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationall - 
ertised Products; Passenger automobile nett 
les, 5; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
ile flecessories, 5; automobile tire agencies 
; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (includ. 
1B hotels), 9; confectioners (ineluding hotel 
ands), 15; dressmakers, 14; druggists, 9: 
ry goods, 17; department Stores, 1; electrical 
a? eeu? 8; fruits, 7; furniture, 3: 

Public), ; grocers, é , 6: 
welry, 4; meat mt Sei < thie f 


15; men’s furnish. 
$8, 6; men’s clothin fat 
aes < g > Merchant tailors, 


x opticians, 3; hot 

- Dianos (and miscellaneous reaen tere 
ents), 1; radio Supplies, 2; restaurants (in- 
uding hotels), 7; shoes, 9; sporting goods 
Stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 3. ; 


—_ 


HOUGHTON, MICH. 


(Houghton County) 
1920 Population, 4,446, 


City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 


Native Whites, 80%; 
rm, 19%; Industrial 
ading, 100%, 


Schools: Public 

£h, 1; Parochial, 

Churches; 

thodist, 1 
1 


» di. 


Negroes, 1%; 


Foreign 
Workers, 75%: 5 


English 


Grade, 11; High, 1; Junior 
. Number of Pupils, 3,200. 


Christian Science, 


1; Episcopal, 1; 
; Presbyterian, 1 ; 


; Roman Catho- 


Banks; National, 2; Total Resources (all 
nks), $6,079, 726.52: Savings Bank Dekesite 
tal (all banks), $3,000,124,14, 


Theatres: 


Moving Pictures, 
uditoriums, 
00. 


1; Miscellaneous 
etes), 2. 


Total number of seats, 


Location: In NW. part of Upper Peninsula, 

Portage Lake, with ship canal to Lake 
erior. On the D, S. 8. & A. Ry., and the 
per Range R.R. To nearest large city by 
lroad, 10 minutes; by trolley, 10 minutes; 
automobile, 5 minutes, 


principal Industries: Mining, and lumber- 


Lesidential Features: Mostly one and two- 
nily houses. 

— Shopping Section: Sheldon Street, 14 
8, 

tading Area: 38 miles east, 20 west, 30 
th, 18 south. Almost entirely surroumded 
Small towns having from 6500 to 4,000 
ulation. Total Population served, over 100, - 


Vholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 4; 


ts, 1 


lumber of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
tised Products: Commercial auto, agencies, 
automobile accessories, 4; automobile tire 
ncies, 9; bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands 
Iuding hotels), 10; confectioners (including 
. Stands), 9; delicatessen, 5; dressmakers, 


r 3; dry goods, 5; department 
8, 4; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 2; 
ts, 6; furniture, 1; furriers, 1; garages 


blic), 7; grocers, 12; hardware, 1; jewelry, 


meat markets, 8; men’s furnishings, 4; 
’s clothing, 7; merchant tailors, 4; mil- 
ts, 3; opticians, 2; photographers, 1; pianos 
1 miscellaneous musical instruments), 1; 

Supplies, 5; restaurants (including 
Is), 4; shoes, 5 sporting goods, 2; sta- 


ers, 4; women’s apparel, 5. 
iscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 40 
eeS; average number of rainy days per 
ve months, 58; most pleasant months, May 
October, inclusive. Doctors (medical, 6); 

sts (osteopaths, 1); street car serv- 
8, artificial; electric current, alternating; 
of wired houses, 1,650; water, soft. 
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IONIA, MICH. 


(Ionia County) 
1920 Population, 6,935. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 


Native Whites, 98%: Foreign Born, 2%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 80%; English Reading, 100%; 
Families, 2,000. 


Schools: Public. Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2, Number of Pupils, 2,145. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1; Metho- 
dist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; 
Miscellaneous, Disciples, 1; Lutheran, 1, 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $4,676,359.35. 

Theatres; Moving Pictures, 2; Vaudeville, 1 
combination; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 


1. Total number of seats, 1,600. 


Location: 34 miles from Grand Rapids, on 
Grand River, and on the G, T., and P. M. R.Rs. 
Bus service to all points within 50 miles, with 
connections to other lines. To nearest larger 
cr by railroad, 1 hour; by automobile, 1% 
ours, 


Principal Industries: Automobiles, reed and 
bre furniture, school desks and chairs, 
women’s clothing. P. M, RR. shops, pottery 
and porcelain tile, 

Manufacturing Establishments: 
firms: Ypsilanti Reed Furniture Co., Ionia Tile 
Factory, E. H. Stafford Co., Hayes-Ionia Co., 
Pere Marquette Car Shops. Total output of 
factories estimated at $12,000,000. 


Special Information: Trading center for an 
area of 40 miles. Said to be one of the largest 
reed and fibre furniture factories in the coun- 
try. Is sponsor for the biggest free fair in the 
state. Excellent living conditions, with high 
wage scale. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses, 80% owned. 

Retail Shopping Section: From Dexter Street 
east, for 3 blocks on Main Street. Several out- 
lying groceries and markets, with two small 
neighborhood districts, 


Trading Area: 30 miles north, south, east, 
and west. 


Wholesale Houses: Miscellaneous lines, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; commercial auto, agencies, 2; automobile 


9. Leading 


accessories, 4; automobile tire agencies, 9; 
bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 9: confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 6; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 4; 
druggists, 5; dry goods, 5; department stores, 
9. 


electrical supplies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 3; 
furniture, 4; garages (public), 10; grocers, 24 
(chain, 3); hardware, 4; jewelry, 2; meat 
markets, 3 (chain, 2) (all grocers carry meats); 
men’s furnishings, 4: men’s clothing, 4; mer- 


chant tailors, 4; milliners, 4; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3: radio supplies, 4; 
restaurants (including hotels), 7; shoes, 5; 


sporting goods, 4; 
parel, 7. 


Miscéllaneous Data: Most Pleasant months, 
April to October, inclusive. Doctors (medical, 
7); (dentists, 5); (osteopaths, 2); gas, artificial; 
number of gas meters, 1,850; electric current, 
alternating; number of wired houses, 2,500; 
water, hard, 


stationers, 1; woman’s ap- 


IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 


(Dickinson County) 


1920 Population, 8,251 (1926, est. 18,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 1925, 20,000. 

Native Whites, 75%: Foreign Born, 25%; 
Industrial Workers, 85%; English Reading, 
95%; Families, 4,300. 

Schools: Public Grade, 11; High, 2; Junior 
High, 2. Number of Pupils, 6,000. 


Churches: Baptists, 1; Episcopal, 1; Method- 
ist, 3; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 38; 
Miscellaneous, 11. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $7,910,411.: Savings Bank 
Deposits Total (all banks), $3,804,059.52. 

Theatres: Moving .Pictures, 3. Total num- 
ber of seats, 2,525. 


Location: On the 0. & N. W., and the O. M. 
&)8) (Ro RRs. Southern terminal of Wis- 
consin & Michigan R.R. Bus service to sur- 
rounding towns. To nearest larger city 
(Green Bay, Wis.) by railroads, 3 hours; by 
automobile, 3 hours, 

Principal Industries: 
mining, sawmill. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 3. Leading 
firms: Ford Motor Co., Oliver Iron Mining Co., 
Von Platen-Fox Lumber Co. ‘Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at $15,- 
000,000. 

Special Information: Abundance of water 
power. Metropolis of Upper Peninsula. The 
Ford plant employs over 5,000 men at a 
minimum daily wage of $6. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends from the 
cave-in of the Oliver Iron Mining Co., south 
5 blocks, and 1 block east and west on each 
of 5 streets. ~ 


Trading Area:. 30 miles north, 
west, 13 south. 

Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; automobile accessories, 24; sautomo- 
bile tire agencies, 30; bakers, 4; cigar stores 
and stands (including hotels), 15 (chain, 1); 
confectioners, 5; dressmakers, 5; druggists, 5; 
dry goods, 8 (chain, 1); electrical supplies, 8: 
florists, 3; fruits, 6; furniture, 5; garages, 20: 


Automobile body parts, 


east, and 


Groceries, 3; meats, 2; 


grocers, 60 (chain, 3); hardware, 6; jewelry, 
7; meat market, 16; men’s furnishings, 8; 
merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 11; opticians, 
3; photographers, 5; Pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 65; radio supplies, 7; 
restaurants (including hotels), 385; shoes, 10; 
sporting goods, 4; stationers, 6; women’s ap- 
parel, 6. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
62 degrees; most pleasant months, May to 
September, inclusive. Doctors (medical, 12%); 
(dentists, 9); bus service; gas, artificial; elec- 
tric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 5,400; water, soft. 


IRONWOOD, MICH. 


(Gogebic County) 


1920 Population, 15,789 (1925 est, 18,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 35,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Bessemer (pop. 5,482); Wakefield (4,151); Ram- 
say (2,000). 

Schools: Public Grade, 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 4,517. 


Churches; Baptist, 1 (Swedish); Christian 
Science, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 
4; English Lutheran, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 3; Miscellaneous, 8. 


Banks: National, 3; Capital, Surplus, and 
Undivided Profits (all banks), $456,000.; Total 
Deposits (all banks), $4,095,000.; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $4,676,000.; Total Bank 
Clearings (12 months) $27,000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 3. Total number of seats, 4,500. 


Location: In the northwestern part of the 
Upper Peninsula, on the Montreal River, di- 
rectly across the river from Hurley, Wis. 
Served by the ©. & N. W., ‘‘Soo Line,” and 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Rys. 12 miles 
from Lake Superior. First-class bus service 
with the rest of the Gogebie Iron Range, on 
which it is located, and with nearby points in 
Wisconsin. To nearest large city (Duluth, 
Minn.) by railroad, 5% hours; by automobile, 
4% hours, 

Principal Industries: Iron mining, lumbering, 
farming, tourists’ supplies. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 
firms: Oliver Iron Mining Co., Oglesby-Norton 
Co., Pickands Mather Co., M. A, Hanna Co., 
Scott & Howe, Olson & Bergquist ©Oo., F. J, 
Hager Lumber Co. 


Special Information: Situated in the heart 
of one of the richest iron ore fields in the 
country, with underground mining predominat- 
ing, and some open-pit work in outlying terri- 
tory. A prosperous mining center, where all 
are now employed and receiving good wages. 
Has $1,000,000 Memorial Building, $900,000 
high school, exceptionally fine country club, and 
is in the center of a tourists’ and sportsmen’s 
country, full of inland lakes and streams where 
fish and game of all kinds are found in great 
numbers, 


Residential Features: Mainly one-family 
houses. Certain locations devoted almost ex- 
clusively to miners; better homes in two sub- 
stantially built residential sections. 

Retail Shopping Section: Hxtends on Aurora 
Street from Hurley, Wis., for 6 blocks, eross- 
ing Suffolk Street, which intersection forms 
the center for shopping and banking. Suffolk 
Street, a shopping street, for 3 blocks; Me- 
Leod Avenue, parallel to Aurora Street is lined 
with stores and shops for 5 blocks. Smaller 
intersecting streets, with a few stores, and 
several grocery stores in each of the locations. 

Trading Area: On the D. 8. S. & A. RB.R. 
south about 40 miles, and west about 80 miles. 
A territory of 50,000 population, with bus 
service, railroad connections, and interurban 
lines connecting practically the entire territory, 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 7; meats, 6; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 2; miscellaneous lines, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 


7; High, 1; Junior 


16, Leading 


cies, 10; commercial ante. agencies, 10; auto- 
mobile accessories, 17; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 15; bakers, 9; cigar stores and stands 


(including hotels), 13; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 10; d@ressmakers, 5; druggists, 
4 (chain, 1); dry goods, 3; department stores, 
3; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 2; fruits, 7; 
furniture, 4; furriers, 1; garages (public), 10; 
grocers, 36 (chain, 2); hardware, 5; jewelry, 
5; meat markets, 10 (chain, 1); men’s furnish- 
ings, 9; men’s clothing, 7; merchant tailors, 
5; milliners, 5; opticians, 4; photographers, 3; 
Pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 6; radio supplies, 7; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 8; shoes, 8; sporting goods, 6; 
stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 6. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
38.4 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 50; most pleasant months, 
August to early November, inclusive. Doctors 
(medical, 27}; (dentists, 14); street car service: 
gas, artificial; electric current, alternating; 
number of wired hcuses, 3,500 (homes and busi- 
ness houses); water, medium hard. 


JACKSON, MICH. 


(Jackson County) 


1920 Population, 48,374 (1926, 
City and Suburban Estimates, 
Native Whites, 87.3%; Negroes, 
eign Born, 1.7%; Industrial, 
Reading, 95%; Families, 11,851. 

Schools: Public Grade, 19; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 4. Number of Pupils, 
13,189. 

Churches: Baptist, 6; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Wpiscopal, 2; Hebrew, aS 
Methodist, 8: Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
4; Miscellaneous, 8. 


est. 59,700). 
160,000. 


11%; For- 
32%; English 
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Banks: National, 2; State, 4; Savings Bank 
Deposits Total (all banks), $8,100,000. Six 
Building and Loan Associations, with assets 


of $16,553,019.63 and loans of $15,982,527.20, 


Theatres; Legitimate, 8; Moving Pictures, 8; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
2. Total number of seats, 4,890. 


Location; In central Southern Michigan en 
the M. ©, R.R., main line, Saginaw division, 
Grand Rapids division, Airline division of 
M. ©. R.RB. Ft. Wayne division, Toledo division 
and Cincinnati Northern R.R., Grand Trunk to 
Pontiac and main line, Michigan WDlectric Ry. 
to Kalamazoo, Grand Rapids and Owosso; De- 
troit United Wlectrie Co. to Detroit. Also north 
and south, and east and west, trunk highways, 


all paved. Bxcellent bus service in all direc- 
tions. To nearest large city by railroad, 114 
hours; by trolley, 3 hours; by automobile, 3 
hours, 


Principal Industries: Automobile parts and 
aecessories, garden tools, furniture, corsets, 
underwear, M. ©. R.R. shops an important in- 
dustry. Many other products manufactured in 
Jackson make it a city of diversified indus- 
tries. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 175. Leading 
firms: Hayes Wheel (Co., Sparks-Withington 
Co., Spartan Auto Signals (fans and radiators), 
Jackson Steel Products Co. (rims, wheels and 
radios), Reynelds Spring Co. (cushion springs), 
American Gear Co., Hupmobile (branch plant), 


American Fork & Hoe (Co. (garden tools), 
Kaltex Furniture Oo., I. M. Dach Oo. (ladies’ 
underwear), Jackson Corset Co., M. O. R.R. 


shops, and many small factories. 


Special Information: Jackson has 8 steam, 
electric roads, which with its Zeographical 
location, good roads, and trunk lines make 
Jackson an ideal city for location for factories. 
Its low freight rates are a big asset to its 175 
manufacturers, Jackson has excellent schools 
and churches, 540 acres in parks, splendid 
artesian drinking water, and exceptionally good 
fire protection. 


9 


2 


Residential Features: With six strong build- 
ing and loan associations Jackson is known as 
a city of homes and home owners. Single 
houses, with apartment buildings or duplexes, 
make up the residential section. Home build- 
ing permits, alone, last year totaled $2,598, - 
709, 


Retail Shopping Section: One mile along 
Michigan Avenue, one-half mile on Cortland 
Street, one-half mile on Pearl Street and one- 
quarter mile on each of three cross streets. 


Trading Area; 15 miles north; 20 east and 
southeast; 30 south and southwest; 25 west 
and northwest. « Oonsiderable business is done 
with residents at greater distance, owing to 
accessibility over 335 miles of paved and im- 
proved rozcds. 

Wholesale Houses: 3; 
fruits, 4; hardware, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 21; commercial auto. agencies, 9; automo- 
bile accessories, 26; automobile tire agencies, 
21; bakers, 19; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 30 (chain, 2); confectioners (includ- 
ing hotel stands), 25; delicatessen, 1; dress- 
makers, 44; druggists, 36 (chain, 3): dry goods, 
12; department stores, 4; electrical supplies, 
9; florists, 15; fruits, 12; furniture, 15; furriers, 
5; garages (public), 26; grocers, 218 (chain, 
13) hardware, 13; jewelry, 19; meat markets, 
50; men’s furnishings, 15; men’s clothing, 27; 
merchant tailors, #0; milliners, 13; opticians, 
12; photographers, 10; pianos (and miscellane- 
ous musical instruments), 8; radio supplies, 8; 
restaurants (including hotels), 54; shoes, 25; ° 
sporting goods, 4; stationers, 7; women’s ap- 
parel, 17, 


Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
May, June, September, October. Doctors 
(medical, 73); (dentists, 36); (osteopaths, 7); 
street car service; gas, artificial; electric cur- 
rent, alternating; number of wired houses, 11,- 
500; water, hard, 


See announcement page 120 


Groceries, 4; meats, 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


(Kalamazoo County) 


1920 Population, 48,487 (1926, est. 66,250). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 150,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Three Rivers (pop. 5,209); Dowagiac (5,440); 
South Haven (3,829); Allegan (3,637); Otsego 
(3,169). 

Native Whites, 83.5%; Negroes, 1.5%; For- 


eign Born, 15%; Industrial Workers, 30.9%; 
English Reading, 85%; Families, 13,000. 
Schools: Public Grade, 11; High, 3; Junior 
High, 9; Parochial, 7. Number of Pupils, 
14,369. 
Churches; Baptist, 9; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 2; 


Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
3; Miscellaneons, 21. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 2: Total Re. 
sources (all banks), $25,115,115.; Savings Bank 
Deposits Total (al banks), $8,127,839. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 
5; Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 5. Total number of seats, 14,700. 

Location: Midway between Chicago and De- 
troit on Penna, and M. O. Rys., running north 
and south, and east and west, respectively. 
Fed by K. L. 8. & ©, 0. K. & S., G. T, and 
N. Y. ©. R.Rs, Wlectric lines east and north, 
Bus service in all directions. To nearest large 
city by railroad, 1 hour; by trolley, 1% hours; 
by automobile, 1% hours. 

Principal Industries: Paper, corsets, wind- 
mills and tanks, gas lamps and heaters, fra- 
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MICHIGAN (Cont'd) 


Kalamazoo (cont'd) 


ternal regalia, peppermint, 
stoves, medicine, musical 
tackle and clothing. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 230 Leadi 
u «230. eadin 
firms: Allied Paper ©o., Bryant Paper Go 


celery, automobiles, 
instruments, fishing 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment  Oo., 
Kalamazoo Paper (Co., Standard Paper, O©o., 
Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo Stove 
Co., Upjohn Co. (medicine), Humphrey Co., 


Shakespeare Co., Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder 
Co., Gibson, Inc. (str'nged instruments), A. M. 
Todd Co., Henderson-Ames Co., Kalamazoo Tank 
& Silo O©o., Checker Cab Co., General Gas 
Light Co., Fuller Mfg. Co., D’Arcy Spring Co., 
Kalamazoo Sled Co. Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $72,000,000. 
Special Information: Being the largest city 
in southwest Michigan, and.seryed by transpor- 
tation facilities which radiate like the spokes 
of a wheel, it dominates the entire Kalamazoo 


valley and vicinity. Natural resources create 
a very diversified industrial situation and 
serve to balance periods of depression, etc. 


Living costs consistent with wages at all times, 
due to diversified types of industries. 


Residential Features: Residential district 
noted for beauty of trees, architecture and 
general geographical advantages. Largely one, 
and two-family houses, duplex and apartment 
buildings sufficient to serve purpose. Heights 
about the city well built up. 


Retail Shopping Section: 


p Shopping district 
generally localized. 


Easily accessible to remote 
eorner of city. Business section extends 4 
blocks east, 8 blocks west, -4 blocks south, 
13 blocks southeast, 8 blocks north from inter- 
section of two main streets. Outlying districts 
have grocery and meat shops, drugs, etc., but 
general shopping is done in business’ section. 

Trading Area: North to Allegan, 25 miles; 
east to Augusta, 14 miles; south to Three 
Rivers, 27 miles; west to South Haven, 40 
miles. South territory really extends 85 to 40 
miles, but has not been included in the report. 
Transportation from this section makes Kala- 


mazoo an easily accessible large town from 
the south. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 2; 
fruits, 7; hardware, 1; dry goods, 3; 'Miscel- 
laneous lines, 39. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 40; commercial automobile agencies, 11; 
automobile accessories, 41; automobile tire 
agencies, .-31; bakers, 32; cigar stores and 
stands . (including hotels), 285 (chain, 8); con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 50; delica- 
tessen, 20; dressmakers, 81; druggists, 38; 
dry goods, 12: department stores, 12; electri- 
eal supplies, 13; florists, 10; fruits, 180; furni- 
ture, 18; furriers, 2;. garages (public), 51; 
grocers, 192 (chain, 24); hardware, 13; 
jewelry, 15; meat markets, 87 (chain, 3); 
men’s’ furnishings, 19; men's clothing, 19; 
merchant tailors, 28; milliners, 20; opticians, 
18; photographers, 11; pianos (and  miscel- 
laneous musical instruments), 8; radio sup- 
plies, 18; restaurants (including hotels), 89; 
shoes, 24; sporting goods, 5; stationers, 9; 
women’s apparel, 22. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
48 degrees; average rainfall per twelve months, 
32.2 inches; most pleasant months, April, June, 
September, October. Doctors (medical, 81); 
(dentists, 45); (osteopaths, 7); street car serv- 
ice; gas, artificial; number of gas meters, 12,- 
548; electric current, alternating; number of 
wired houses, 13,108; water, hard. 

See announcement page 120 


LANSING, MICH. 


(Ingham County) 
1920 Population, 52,327 (1925, 
City and Suburban Estimate, 175,000. 
Native Whites, 88%; Negroes, 2%; 
Born, 10%; Industrial Workers, 40%; 
Reading, 98%; Families, 17,676. 
Schools: Publie Grade, 21; High, 1; Junior 
High, 3; Parochial, 4. Number of Pupils, 15,000. 
Churches: Baptist, 5; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 3; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 


Methodist, 7; Presbyterian, 4; Roman Catholic, 
4; Miscellaneous, 32. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Total Resources, 
$30,569,416; Savings Bank Deposits, $15,645,592. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 6; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
2. Total number of seats, 7,000. 


Location: In central Michigan, on the M. C., 
Gi T.,. No OY. Ci,“ andY Pl. Me RoRss “also 3 ins 
terurban electric roads. Bus lines to all outly- 
ing territory. To nearest large city, by railroad, 
2 hours; by automobile, 2 hours. 


Principal Industries: Automobiles, trucks, gas 
engines, cigars, hand vehicles, auto bodies, auto 
wheels, screws, brass and iron castings, flour, 
eement blocks, tents and awnings, paint, dis- 
play fixtures, tools, bedding and mattresses. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 200. Leading 
firms: Reo Motor, Olds Motor, Durant Motor, 
Hugh Lyons & Co., Motor Wheel Corp., Michi- 
gan Screw Company, The Lansing Company, Auto 
Body Company, Michigan Brass & Iron Works. 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $250,000,000. 

Special Information: 28,219 autos in Ingham 
County; trucks, 3,522; motorcycles, 126. Lans- 
ing’s growth may be recorded by the advance in 
postal receipts for past 13 years: 1911 receipts 
were $155,202.34; 1925, $644,821.55; with 142 
postal employees. Hast Lansing is the home 
of the Michigan State College, one of the 
leading agricultural institutions in the country, 
ranking as one of the best and high as an 


est. 85,000). 


Foreign 
English 
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engineering school. Located just outside the 
city limits, on a 300-acre tract of beautiful 
ground, ‘The’ extension department of the col- 
lege is active among the farmers of the state. 
College offers literary, agricultural, engineering, 
home economics, forestry, and veterinary 
medical courses. Lansing has 5 hospitals and 
county tubercular sanitarium. ‘City health de- 
partment employs 5 persons, Free clinics. Oity 
is a social center, and actiye in associated 
charities. 

Residential Features: ‘Three first-class tran- 
sient hotels and five apartment hotels accommo- 
dating from 20 to 100 families each. An exclu- 
sive residential section in western part of city; 
80% home owners. 

Retail Shopping Section: An area bounded on 
west by Capitol Ave., on north by Saginaw St., 
east by Cedar St., south by Hillsdale St., in- 
eludes principal retail section. This section is 
4 blocks wide, by 10 blocks long. Other retail 
sections in north, east south, and southwestern 
parts of city. 

Trading Area: 35 miles north, 20 miles east, 
and 20 miles south, and west. Fine paved auto 
roads in all directions. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 
fruits, 2; miscellaneous lines, drugs, lh 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 


I; 


vertised Products: (Figures include Lansing 
only) : Passenger automobile agencies, 28; 
commercial auto, agencies, 6; automobile ac- 


cessories and tires, 46; bakers, 20; cigar stores 
and stands (including hotels), 45 (chain, 3)5 
confectioners, 34; dressmakers, 10; druggists, 48; 
dry goods, 24: department stores, 5: electrical 
supplies, 18; florists, 14; furniture, 8; furriers, 
3; garages and seryice stations, 66; grocers, 227 
(chain, 4); hardware, 14; jewelry, 21; meat 
markets, 81 (chain, 8); men’s clothing and fur- 
nishings, 53; merchant tailors, 19; milliners, 
30; opticians, 13; photographers, 13; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 17; radio 
supplies, 42; restaurants (including hotels), 89; 
shoes, 40; sporting goods, 12; stationers, 4; 
women’s apparel, 35. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 46.8 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 115; most pleasant months, May, June, 


September, October. Doctors (medical, 101); 
(dentists, 50); (osteopaths, 113); street car 
service; gas, artificial; electric eurrent, alter- 


nating; water, hard. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 


(Mason County) 
1920 Population: 8,810. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 
Native Whites, 79%: Negroes, 1 (man); For- 
eign Born, 21%; Industrial Workers, 30%; 
English Reading, 95%; Families, 2,000. 
Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Parochial, 
Number of Pupils, 2,776. 
Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 
Community, 1; Episcopal, 


opal, 1; Methodist, 
Roman. Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous 7. 
Banks: 


National, 1; State, 1; Total Resources 
(all banks), $4,159,312.67; Savings Bank De- 
posits, Total $2,494,597.56. 


9 


1; 
3; 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditorium, ete.), 8: Total number of seats, 
2,000. 

Location: About half way. up the eastern 
shore of Lake Michigan, at the mouth of the 
Pere Marquette River, 156 miles north of 
Chicago. On the P. M. RR., Pere Marquette 


Line steamers and Pere Marquette car ferries 
(7). Ludington has the largest tonnage har- 
bor on the east shore of Lake Michigan. 
Harbor open all winter. Michigan Transit 
Co., with passenger boats direct to Chicago. 
and other ports. Ludington is in heart of the 
Michigan fruit belt. Passenger service by 
steamship to: Milwaukee and Manitowoc. To 
nearest large city by railroad, 4% hours; by 
automobile, 234 hours. 

Principal Industries: Manufacture of salt, 
shoes, shirts, watch cases and jewelry, gas en- 
gines, farm light and power plants, tables, 
game boards, fruit baskets, fruit packing. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 10. Leading: 
firms: Star Watch Case Co., Morton Salt Co., 
¥, Mayer Boot & Shoe’ Co., The Carrom Co., 
The Ludington Basket Co., The Stearns Motor 
Mfg. Co., The Ludington Garment Co. 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
houses, very few flats or two-family houses. 
Some yery fine summér cottages and beautiful 
homes are on the Lake Shore Drive, about 1% 
miles from down town. 

Retail Shopping Section: Bxtends from Lud- 
ington Avenue at James Street, abont 2 blocks 
west and east on Ludington Avenue; 6 plocks 
south on James Street; 6 blocks west on Dow- 
land Street, and 4 blocks south from Dowland 
on Washington Avenue. 

Trading Area: Extends about 25 miles north, 
30 south and east. It takes in the villages of 
Scottsville, Fountain, Freesoil, Custer and Pent- 
watet. : 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Pagsenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial automobile agencies, 3: 
automobile accessories, 9; automobile tire agen- 
cies, bakers, 4: cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 15; confectioners (dneluding 
hotel stands), 5; druggists, 7; dry goods, 8; 
department stores, 3; electrical supplies, 3; 
florists, 1; fruits, 1; furniture, 4; garages 
(public), 3; grocers, 30 (chain, 1); hardware, 
3; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 10; men’s furnish- 
ings, 8; men’s clothing, 5; merebant tailors, 
4; milliners, 6; opticians, 2; photographers, 2; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 


fy 


1; radio supplies, 3; restaurants. (including 
hotels), 8; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 5. 
Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 


45.2 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 15; most pleasant months, June 
to October, inclusive. Doctors (medical, 6); 
(dentists, 4); number of wired houses, 2,300; 
gas, artificial; electric current, alternating and 
direct; water, bard. 
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MANISTEE, MICH.. 
(Manistee County?) — 
1920 Population, 9,604 (1926. est.. 15)864); 


City and Suburban Estimate (1926), 20/899) 
(Includes Manistee County)... 


Native Whites, 75%; Foreign Born, 
Industrial Workers, 60%; 
95%; Families, 2,500. 


Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Paroehial, 
Number of Pupils, 2,650. J 


Churches:. Baptist, 2; Christian: Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 25 
Roman Catholic, 3; Miscellaneous, 8. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Resources 
(all banks), $5,000,000; Savings- Bank. Deposits, . 
Total, $2,700,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 33 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
1. Total number of seats, 2,500. 


Location: On east shore of Lake Michigan, 
midway between Mackinac and Chicago, 175 
miles from latter, Pere Marquette, and) Man- 
istee & Northeastern Railroads. PrP. M. & 
Michigan Transit line of steamers furnish fine 
service between Milwaukee, Manistee and 
Chicago, and all points west. Good’ bus seryice 
is rendered between Manistee and lake ports: 
north and south, ‘To nearest large eity by rail- 
road, 5 hours; by automobile, 44%. hours. 

Principal Industries: Salt, lumber, lumber 
products, furniture, woodenware, flooring, vac- 
uum pans, steam pumps, shirts, underwear, 
cigars, forgings, patent leather, toilet articles, 
stamps, punches and machinery, 

Manufacturing Establishments: 22. Leading 
firms: Ruggles and Rademaker (mammoth salt: 
plant); Manistee Iron Works, Cooper Underwear 
Co., Goshen & Manistee Shirt Mfg..Co., Filer 
Fibre and Paper Co.,. Youth’s: Own: Products,. 
Coakley Leather Co., American Woodenware Co., 
Manistee Furniture Co., August N. Johnson Ma- 
chine Shop (boilers and ship repairs); Noud' 
Lumber Co. (pro-slate houses), The Joslyn 
Mfg. Co. (time stamps and daters), Falleen 
Drop Forge Works, The W. A. Bates Turning Co. 
(wood turning), West Michigan Flooring Co., 
The Magic Wheat Co. (health food), Manistee 
Shoe Mfg. Co. Total value of yearly output: 
of factories estimated at $8,243,730.12. 

Special Information: Manistee is located in 
the heart of the famous: fruit belt of- western: 
Michigan. Salt was discoyered in Manistee in 
the early 80’s and Manistee became one of the 
great salt manufacturing cities in United 
States and with completion of new Ruggles & 
Rademaker $5,000,000 plant is. probably the 
greatest. 


Residential Features: Practically all one-fam- 
ily houses, no tenements. Some very beautiful 
homes belonging to the estates of the old 
lumbermen and salt manufacturers. 


Retail Shopping Section: Starting at the in- 
tersection of River and Pine Streets, extends 
6 blocks east on River and 2 blocks south of” 
River Street, on Division Street 5 blocks, on 
First Street between Maple and Sibben and 5. 
blocks on Sibben Street between First and 
Fifth Streets, all in business section. On the 
North Side there are about 4 blocks on Wasti- 
ingten, Harrison and Cleveland Streets. There: 
are 3 outlying retail districts with the usual 
class of stores found in these sections. 


Trading Area: Wxtends 40 miles north, 30° 
miles south and 10 miles east. Tle business: 
coming from these distances due to fine roads 
and automobiles. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; dry goods, Ty 
miscellaneous lines, confectionery, 2) drug;. nu 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial automobile. agencies, 4; 
automobile accessories, 6; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 63 bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands: 
(including hotels), 22; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 10; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 
9; druggists, 6; dry goods, 7; department stores; 
8; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 4; fruits, 35 
furniture, 3; garages (public), 9; grocers, 47 
(chain, 1); hardware, 3; jewelry, 2; meat mar- 
kets, 14; men’s furnishings, 95 men’s elothing, 


25% ; 
English Reading,. 


5. 


ae 


Ishpeming; ; Chicago: amd | Northwestern> - and ithe: 
G.. Mj. &. St.. Pv. RRss Freight and. ore, vessels» 
to. lower’ lake ports. Bus service. covering~— 
county.. To nearest Targer city by railroad,;! 12- 
hours; by automobile, 15 hours. ’ 

Principal. Industriés: Mining, lumbering, — 
commercial fishing, railtead shops, hay, small)’ 
grain,. potatoes; dairy products. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 7.. Leaditig— 
firms: Pioneer: Iron: €o., Lake Shore WPngine 
Works; Piqua: Handle & Mfg. ©o., Cleveland 
Cliffs: Iron Oo. (furnace by-products). ; 4 

Special. Information: Marquette is the county | 
seat of Marquette-County, and the site: of a 


q 
. 


Northern. State Normal School, state branch — 
prison. and Fedéral! Oourt. The State Normal 
gives’ the city a transient population of about 
700. Marquette is the eenter and chief port ’ 
of the iron mining industry of Upper Michigan, 
and the center of tourist traffic, over 40,000 - 
summer visitors: having visited here: in 1923. 


Residential Features: 2,700 homes in the 
city, 2,300: owned: by occupants. Mostly ~ one- 
family houses, with:some 2, 3, 4 and 5-family.— 
apartment. houses. No tenements. Streets in 
residential’ section: well cared for. City has~ 
just compléted’ extensive sewer works, supple- 
menting former connections. Marquette is 
called’ the: ‘“‘Queen: City of Upper Peninsula’ ” 
because of its: beautiful homes. 


Retail. Shopping- Section: Extends from) 
corner of Washington and Front Streets (center 
of traffic: and business activity), three blocks © 
south on: troll¢éy line of Front Street; one block... 
north. on Front Street; 3 blocks west on Wash 
ington Street. In addition there are three — 
neighborhood business sections, with usual — 
groceries, ete. 

Trading Area? Thirty-six miles< west° tow 
Michigamme, 38 miles southwest to Republic, i 
25 miles; northwest to Big Bay, 88 miles south) 
to: Gwinn; 30:miles east to Au Train. Aggre- — 
gate population, 50,000. 1,275 milés -macadami 
road built; 75. miles under construction. 


Wholésale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats; 1; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 2. P 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad-— 
vertised’ Products: Passenger automobile agen-— 
cies, 9; commercial automobile agencies, 6; auto- 
mobile accessories, $; automobile tire: agencies). 
7; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (includ- — 
ing hotels), 30; confectioners (including ” hotel” 
stands); 24; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 6a 
druggists; 53 dry goods, 7; department stores, 
4: “ready-to-wear,’” 4; electrical’ supplies;. 45) 
florists, 3: fruits, no exclusive; furniture, 257 
furriers; 1; garages (public), 7; grocers, 24;" 
hardware, 5; jewelry, 2; meat markets, Bkss 
men’s. furnishings, 8; men’s clothing, 8; mer 
chant tailors, 6; milliners, 6; opticians, 4;° pho- 
tographers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous musical’ 
instruments), 3; radio supplies, 3; restaurants: 
(including hotels), 9; shoes, 11; sporting goods, 
4; stationers, 7; women’s apparel, 7. x 

Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant: months,. 
June: to: October, inclusive. Doetors (medical 
12); (dentists; 11); (osteopaths, 1)5 7 
of’ wired houses, 2,630; street car service; gas). 
artificial; electric current, alternating; water, 
hard:. ; 


————e 


MARSHALL, MICH. 


(Calhoun County)) 
1920: Population, 4,270. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 6,700. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: 
Tekonsha (pop. 700); Burlington (800); Ceresee 
(250); Homer (1,100). , 


Native Whites, 70%; Foreigm Borm, 30%; 
Industrial Workers, 22%; English Reading 
99%; Families, 1,600. 7 


Schools: Public, Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2: Parochial 1. Number of Pupils, 
1,436. 1 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian, Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1) Presbyterian, 


Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 1. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1. Capital, sur 
plus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $316,707. 
Total Deposits (all banks), $2,251,322; 7 


9; merchant tailors, 5; milliners, 5; opticians, Resources (all banks). $2:683,117; 

3; photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous ; ae y : : 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 45 - _ Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving: Pietires 
festanrdnta’ (iucluditipametels), 201 \¢chate, <adstyhy Sak School Auditorium, 1; Miscellancous 
shoes, 9; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 5; (Auditoriums, ete.), 5; Total number of seats 
women’s apparel, 8. 1,800. % 


Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
June to October, inclusive. Doctors (medical, 
10); (dentists, 7); (osteopaths, 2); gas, arti- 
ficial: number of gas meters, 1,283; electric 
current, alternating; number of wired houses, 
2,727; water, hard. 


MARQUETTE, MICH. 


(Marquette County) 


1920 Population, 12,718 (1925 est. 15,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 46,000. 

Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 1.2%; Foreign 
Born, 23.8%; Industrial Workers, 11%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 95%; Families, 2,800. 

Schocls: Public Grade, 10; High, 1; State 
Normal, Parochial, 2. Number of Pupils, 
3,800, 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, a 
Bpiseopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 2. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; 
sourees (all banks), $10,243,163.40. 
Bank Deposits, Total $8,846,327.36. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous: 
Se tae ng 9) ete.), 2. Total number of seats, 
7,200. . 

Location: On Lake Superior, about midway 
between Sault Ste. Marie and Ironwoed and 
close to the geographical center of the Upper 
Peninsula. Served by D: S. 8S. & A.; Munising, 
Marquette & Southeastern; Lake Supexioxy and 

r 


be 


Total Re- 
Savings: 


Location: On Kalamazoo River, 36. miles “a 
of Kalamazoo. On the M. 0. RR. (main line 
and Michigan Railroad Hlectric line. Unequale 
shipping facilities in every direction. Ov 
night. service to and from Detroit, Chie: 
Toledo and Grand Rapids. Bus service to 
points, To nearest larger city by railroad, 
aes by trolley, %4 hour; by automobile, 
our. ; 


‘ principal Industries: Hot air furnaces, 
tomobile engine parts, coffee. roasters, groc 
counters, proprietary medicines, railroad 
corsets, steel casting, railroad shops. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 17. 
firms: Mich. Cent. RR. Shops, Flint Fou 
Co., Marshall Furnace @o., F. A. Stuart 
Simons-Leedle Furnace ©o., Brooks Rup 
Appliance Co., Lambert Machine Co., B. R. Paj 
Co., Scheerer-Gillette Go. ‘Total value of ye 
output of factories estimated at $37,500,000. 


Special Information: Since 1920, city 
developed into a manufaeturing center. M 
business has remeched out into most of 1 
smaller towns which hitherto had depen 
upon two or three local business indus 
Furthermore it has driven other manufact 
eut of Detoit, Flint, Lansing, ete., to 
smaller towns, which profit both ways by 
enormous inereases in the automobile basi 

Residential Features: 90% homes 
Very few flats. Mostly one-family hous 
building and loan association has finance 
erection of many houses and helped yente 
buy homes: they were Hving in. 


‘One street vonly 


TRetail ‘Shopping ‘Section: 
‘(Michigan Avenue), five ‘blocks 
meighborhood -grocery | stores. 


Trading “Area: 12 miles morth -and -south; 7 
‘miles west and 6 miles east. 
‘Number of Retail (Outlets :for Nationally Ada- 


wertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
‘cies, 3; automobile accessories, °3; automobile 


‘long. ‘Five 


‘tire .agencies, 6; bakers, :3; cigar stores and 
‘stands (including hotels), 11 (chain, 1); con- 
fectioners ;(including hotel stands), 3; dress- 


makers, 6; druggists, 6; dry .goods, 7; depart- 
ment <stores, 1; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 
3; ‘fruits, 2; furniture, 4; garages (public), 4; 
grocers, 81 (chain, 2); hardware, 5; jewelry, 
‘2; meat markets, .7; men’s éelothing, 5; merchant 
‘tallors, -2; -niilliners, 3; opticians, 2; photog- 
waphers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
imstruments), 2; radio supplies, 1; restaurants 
‘(including ‘hotels), .6; shoes, 4; stationers, 1; 
women’s -apparel, 4. 


Most »pleasant months, 
9); (den- 


“Miscellaneous Data: 
summer :months. Decters (medical, 


tists, 4);  fosteopaths, 2); number of wired 
houses, 1;369; gas, -artificidl; number of gas 
meters, 1,078; electric current, alternating; 


water, ‘hard. 
MENOMINEE, MICH. 
(Menominee County) 
1920 Poptilation, :8;907. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000. 


Native Whites, 85%; Foreign Born, 15%; In- 
dustrial ‘Workers, 40%; English Reading, 99%; 
Families, :2;200. } 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 4. Number of Pupils, :3,150. 


Churches; Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1; Metho- 
dist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Reman Catholic, 4; 
Miscellaneous, ‘8. 

Banks: National, :2; State, .2; Total Re- 


sources, $4,676,000; Savings Bank Deposits 'To- 
tal, $2,171,000. 


_ Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
' Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, .etec.), °2. 


Location: On the west shore of Green Bay, at 
the mouth of the Menominee River. sServed ‘by 
©. & N. W., ©. M. & St. P., and Wis.- and 
Mich. Rys. Ann Arbor Ry. via car ferry. 
Steamship lines to lake ports. _Moter bus north 
‘and south. 


Industries: Lumber, machinery, 
baby-buggies, radio supplies, print- 
grocers, wholesale hardware, 


pickling.. preserving, can- 


Principal 
furniture, 
jing, wholesale 
‘paper mills, sugar, 
wing. 


‘Manufacturing Establishments; 2 Leading 
ae Heywood-Wakefield ©o., J. W. Wells 
‘Lumber Co., Thompson Wells Lumber Co., Pres- 
ott Co., Signal Electrie Co., Herald Leader ©o., 
®arpenter Cook Co., Northern Wardware & 
Supply Co., Hoskins-Moranville Paper ©o., M. 
& M. Paper Co., American Rule & Block Co., 
Central West Coal Co., Riley & Hinker Co. 
Dormer Fish Co., Michigan Refining & Preserv- 
ing ©o., Menominee Boiler Works, Michigaa 
Hleetrochemical Co., Twin City Packing Oo. 
Menominee Brick Co., Michigan Coffee & Spice 
€o., Miehigan Candy Co., Hennes-Keller Co. 
Annual output, $18,700,000. 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
houses. Several beautiful homes built on the 
Green Bay shere. Good building sites plenti- 
ful, and buildimg lots for summer eottages on 
the bay shore. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends several 
blocks on Sheridan Road (main street), Ogden 
Avenue and Broadway. Outlying retail see- 


25. 


tions in north and west sections of eity. 
Trading Area: About 35 miles, 
Wholesale Houses: Grocers, 1; meats, 1; 
fruits, 1; hardware, 1; Miscellaneous lines, 


confectionery, coffee and spices. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
yertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto, agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 12; automobile tire agencies, 
8; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels}, 15; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 22; druggists, 5; dry goods, 3: depart- 
ment stores, 1; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 
3; furniture, 2; garages (public), 8; grocers, 
s7; hardware, 4; jewelry, 38; meat markets, 
5. men’s furnishings, 3; men’s clothing, 5; 
nerchant tailors, 4; milliners, 4; opticians, 3; 


hotographers, 2; Pianos (and miscellaneous 
nusical instruments), 8; radio supplies, 1; 
estaurants (including hotels), 8; shoes, 3; 
porting goods, 2; stationers, 2; women’s ap- 
arel, 4. 


MONROE, MICH. 


a (Monroe County) 
1920 Population, 11,573. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 30,000. 


Native Whites, 84.6%; Negroes, .5%; For- 
Born, 14.9%; Industrial Workers, 26%; 
nglish Reading, 93%; Families, 2,705. 


Schools: 10; Number of Pupils, 2,070. 

9. 

3; Total Resources, $7,400,000. 
atres: 4. Total number of seats, 2,500. 


9 


“Location: ‘Situated on the Raisin River, 2 
‘miles ‘from Lake Erie, and 35 miles S.W. of 
‘Detroit. ‘Served by ‘the N. YW. ©., Mich. Cent.,. 
“Pere “Marquette, and the Penna. Lines West 
iR-R,s. “Lo nearest larger city by railroad, 
‘trolley, .or -auto, 114 ‘hours. 

Residential Features: 
lhouses. 


One and two-family 


About 8 blocks. 
“Trading ‘Area: About fifteen mile radius, 


‘Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
~vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
‘cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 6; automo- 
‘bile accessories, 18; automobile tire agencies, 
18; ‘baker's, 7; cigar stores and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 5: confectioners (including hotel 
‘Stanils), 17; dressmakers, 18; druggists, 5; 
‘dny goods, 12; department stores, 1; electrical 
Supplies, 5; ‘florists, 23) ‘fruits, ‘10; furniture, 
3; garages (public), 15; grocers, 28 (chain, 
4); ‘hardware, 4; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 7; 
men’s furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 9; mer- 
chant tailors, 3; milliners, 3; opticians, 3: 
Photographers, 1; pianos {and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 1: radio supplis, 5: 
restaurants (including hotels), 8; shoes, 6; 
sporting goods, 1; stationers, 8; women’s ap- 
parel, 5. 


Retail Shopping Section: 


Miscelaneous Data: Average temperature, 68 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
‘twelve months, 101; most pleasant months 
Summer ;and fall’ seasons. Doctors (medical, 
12); (dentists, 6); (osteopaths, 3); number of 
wired ‘houses, 2,700: gas, natural; electrie 
eurrent, alternating and direct; water, soft. 


MOUNT CLEMENS, MICH. 


(Macomb Ccunty) 
1920 Population, 9,488, (1926 est. 15,432), 
City and Suburban Estimate, 55,000. 


Native Whites, 90%; 
Born, 9%; English 
3,200. 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Parochial, 
e 


Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Reading, 98%; Families, 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 1; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 3. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 3; Total Deposits 
(all banks), $25,214,760.88; Total Resources 
(all banks), $27,754,992,48. There are 25 banks 
in Macomb County. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total number of seats, 
5,000. 

Location; On the Grand Trunk R.R. and De- 


‘troit United Ry. and Shore Line (electric lines), 
20 miles northeast of Detroit and 3 miles from 


Lake St. Clair, Clinton River navigable for 
small vessels runs through the town, 
Principal Industries: Pottery, plain, uuu 


tableware, beet sugar, candy. 


_ Special Information: Celebrated for the cura- 
tive powers of its medicinai springs, and its 
larger and well-equipped sanitaria. It was vis- 
ited by over 100,000 people during the sum- 
mer of 1926, the average stay of each being 
about three weeks, Mount Clemens is 
county seat of Macomb County and has sey- 
eral hard-surfaced roads from every part of the 
country leading into the city. Macomb County 
is said te be one of the richest counties in the 
State, the per capita wealth, according to bank 
statement of October, 1926, being greater than 
that of Wayne County—of which Detroit is the 
county seat. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), Sts druggists, 22; 8rocers, 129 
(chain, 20); restaurants (ineluding hotels), 62. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 51); 
(dentists, LT) (osteopaths, 7); street car ser- 
vice; gas, artificial; number of meters, 3,500; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 20,000; number of automobile registra- 
fions, 18,000; water, hard (mineral Springs), 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 


(Muskegon County) . 
1920 Population, 86,570. (1925, est. 58,534.) 
City and Suburban Estimate, 56,290, 


Native Whites, 50,985 
4%; Foreign Born, 18.3%; 
County.) 

Schools: Public Grade, 12; 
chial, 6; Number of Pupils, 
Churches; Baptist, 5; 
Episcopal, 1; 


(persons) ; Negroes, 
(includeg Muskegon 


High, 3; Paro- 
11,315. 


Congregational, 8; 
Christian Reformed, 


Methodist, 5; Roman Cath’ 


Banks: National, 3; State, 
sources, $20,679,564; Savings 
Total, approximately $8,000, 000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 6; Vaudeylle, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete)si 4. Total 
number of seats, 5,308. 


Location: Situated on the east shore of Lake 
Michigan, and on Muskegon Lake, the latter 
one of the best natural harbors on the Great 
Lakes; 90 miles directly east of Milwaukee 
and 125 miles northeast of Chicago. Served by 
Pere Marquette, Grand Trunk and Penn. Rys., 
and by Grand Rapids, Grand Haven and Muske- 
gon Electric railways, also by the Goodrich 
Transit Co., furnishings daily passenger and 
freight service to Chicago by water; the Crosby 
Transportation Co., and the Peninsula and North- 
ern Navigation Co., which give daily boat service 
to Milwaukee, 


Principal Industries: Gasoline motors, piston 
rings, steel and wood filing devices, knit goods, 


8; Total Re- 
Bank Deposits 


'Balke-Collender Co., 


™ 
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Bray iron castings, cam 
pool tables, phonographs, 


Manufacturing Establishments, 203, Leading 
firms: Continental Motors Corp., Brunswick- 
Campbell, Wyant’ & | Can- 
Shaw-Walker Co., The Piston 


shafts, billiard and 


non Foundry Co., 


Ring Co., Austin Machinery Corporation, Ama- 
zon Knitting Mills, Lakey Foundry Co., Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated 


at $105,000,000, 


Special Information: The city is the largest 
on the east shore of Lake Michigan,, is located 
on West Michigan Pike (M-11), the great tourist 
sateWay into Michigan, and is one of the leading 
tourist and resort centers of western Michigan. 
Is large apple shipper, and has large gagoline 
motor, grey iron, and billiard table plants, as 
well as immense piston-ring factory, 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
homes. More than 55 per cent of population 
owns Own homes. No slum or tenement dis- 
tricts. Homes range in value from $3,500 to 
$125,000. Average between $5,000 and $6,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Pine 


Street on Western Avenue to Fourth | Street 
and Western Avenue, a distance of eight 
blocks; three blocks on Pine Street, and two 
blocks each on Terrace, Jefferson, First and 


Second Streets. Muskegon Heights, 
municipality, has six blocks of a shopping cen- 
ter. Six well defined business sections in city’s 
outlying sections, 


adjoining 


Extends 50 miles north, 


Trading Area: 25 
miles east, and 25 miles south. Hourly bus 
Service, and paved roads radiating in almost 
every direction make this a shopping center 
for five important west Michigan counties, 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries,, 2; meats, 2: 


fruits, 4; hardware, 2: automobile 
electrical, 1; plumbing, 2; Cigars, 


Number of Retail Outlets for’ Nationally Ad- 


specialties, 1; 
9 


vertised - Products: Automobile agencies, 31: 
commercial auto: agencies, 2; automobile. ac- 
cessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 6G; Bakers, 
24; cigar’ stores and stands (including’ hotels), 
9; confectioners (ineluding hotel. stands), 17: 
delicatessen, 3; druggists, 27; dry goods,,.25; 
department stores, 5; -electrical supplies, 14; 
florists, 2; fruits, 15: furniture, 11; furriers, 
2; garages (public), 34; grocers, 230; hardware, 
20; jewelry, 6; meat markets, 47; men’s fur- 
hishings, 6; men’s clothing, 8; merchant 
tailors, 11; milliners, 10; opticians, 4; photog- 
raphers, 7; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 8; radio supplies, 6: restaurants 
(including hotels), 24: shoes, 16; sporting 
goeds, 4; stationers. 2: women’s apparel, 10, 
See announcement page 120 
NILES, MICH. 
(Berrien County) 

1920 Population, 7,311. (1925, est. 11,728.) 

Most important cities and towns in this area 


are: South Bend, Ind. (pop. 98,000); Kalama- 
Zoo (58,000). 

Native Whites, 85%: Negroes, 214%: For- 
eign Born, 12.5%: Industrial Workers, 33%; 
English Reading, 95%; Families, 2,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,300, 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 4. 

Banks: State, 2; Capital, Surplus and Un- 


divided Profits, (all banks), $260,000.; Total 
Deposits (all banks), $3,000,000.; Total Re- 
Sources (all banks), $3,350,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2, Total num- 
ber of seats, 1,500. 

Location: On St, Joseph River, at head of 


navigation, 45 miles SW. of Kalamazoo, and 
in the southwestern part of Michigan, Served 
by the M. ©. R.R. and the “Big Four’’; north- 
ern Indiana and southern Michigan interurban 
lines. Bus service all directions. To nearest 
large city by railroad, 4 hour; by trolley, 4 
hour; by auto, % hour. 


Principal Industries: Metal working, paper 
making, wood working, show print and litho- 
graphing, toys, railroad shops. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 35. Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated 
at $11,000,000. 


Special Information: Niles is the southwest- 
ern gateway to the state of Michigan, in the 
center of the rich farm and fruit country. 
St. Joe River flows through the city. It is 
the terminal point of the M. C. R.R. Airway 
field is located here, 


Residential Features: Mostly one, and two- 
story houses, 85% owned. 95% American citi- 
zens. No segregated district although the best 
houses are centrally located. All streets haye 
beautiful shade trees, Value of better class 
of residences run from $20,000 to $140,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Covers an area of 
about 4 blocks on Main Street from the river 
east, and one block north and south, with a 
terminal for interurban line, and stops for 
buses. Probably 20 small stores in outlying 
districts. 


Trading Area: Extends about 14 miles north. 
west, and east, and 6 miles south, all densely 
populated. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial] auto, agencies, , 2: auto- 


mobile accessories, 4; automobile tire agencies, 


3; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 11 (chain, 3); confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 7; delicatessen, 2; 


dressmakers, 10 or 12; druggists, 5; dry goods, 
6; department stores, 3; electrical supplies, 4; 


florists, 2; fruits, 4; furniture, 2; garages 
(public), 28; grocers, 22 (chain, 4); hardware, 
4; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 7; men’s fur- 


nishings, 7; men’s clothing, 4; merchant tai- 
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lors, 1; millinérs, 
miscellaneous 
supplies, 4; 
shoes, 4; 
women’s apparel, 
Miscellaneous 


2; opticians, 2; pianos (and 
musical instruments), 1; radio 
restaurants (including hotels), 18; 
sporting goods, 1; stationers, 33 
4, 

Data: Average temperature, 
65 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 70; most pleasant months, 
May to October, inclusive. Doctors (medical, 
14); (dentists, 6); (osteopaths, 3); street car 
Service; gas, artificial; electric current, alter- 
nating and direct; number of wired houses, 
2,600; water, hard, ’ 


_ OWOSSO, MICH. 
(Shiawassee County) 

1920 Population, 12,575, 
City and Suburban Estimate, 45,000. 


Native Whites,” 85%; 
Industrial Workers, 
95%; Families, 3,894, 


Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Parochial, 


Foreign Eorn, 
25% ; 


15%; 
English Reading, 


3; Seminary, 1; Number of Pupils, 3,758. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1: 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 5; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 6, 

Banks: State, 3; Total Resources, $491,- 
574.45. Savings Bank Deposits Total, $4,302, - 
684.88, 

Theatres; Moving Pictures, 3. Total num- 
ber of seats, 2,400, Combination theatre un- 


der construction, to seat 1,260, 


Location: In south central part of the state. 
79 miles northwest of Detroit, 30 northeast of 
‘Lansing. Grand Trunk (C. N.), and Ann Ar- 
bor and M. ©. Railroads. Interurban and bus 
lines to central and southern parts of the state. 


‘Center of a rich agricultural region, To near- 
est larger cities by railroad (to Lansing), i 


hour; by trolley (to Lansing), 1 hour; by auto 
(to Flint), % hour, 


Principal Industries: Furniture, caskets, auto- 
mobile parts, Stoves, screen doors, windows, 
snow shovels, sugar, eandy, foundries, car shops, 
engineering works. 


Manufacturing Establishments; 26. 
firms: American Malleables, 
Woodward Furniture Co., Owosso Casket Co., 
Owosso Mfg. Co., Steers Engineering Co., Field 
Body Corp., Independent Stove Co,, Estey Mfg. 
Co., Sorg Mfg. Co., Walker Candy Corp. 

Special Information: City is trading point 
for county. Division point of Ann Arbor RR 
brings city a payroll of no mean proportions. 
Exeellent transportation services makes it at- 
tractive to manufacturers and as a residence 
for commercial travellers. High class furniture 
and. casket factories employ desirable class of 
workmen, most of them own their own homes. 
Industries diversified, 


Residential Features: 


Leading 
Owosso Sugar Co., 


Private homes predomi- 


nate. Large percentage owned, creating civic 
pride in appearance of residence streets. City 
has unusually beautiful shade trees which are 


a valuable asset, 


Retail Shopping Section: 
Ann Arbor. R.R, 


Extends from the 
on Washington Street north 
6 blocks. Park, Ball, and South Water Streets 
are parallel streets, Main and Exchange 
Streets run east and west, there being quite a 
retail section on the west end of Main Street. 
Numerous groceries and small shops scattered 
throughout the residence section. 


Trading Area: 15 miles south, 15 east, 20 
north, and 25 west, 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 
fruits, 1. Miscellaneous lines, produce, 2; 
bakery, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 13; automobile tire agencies, 
11; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 14; confectioners (including hote? 
stands), 14; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 9; 
druggists, 8 (chain, 3); dry goods, 8; depart- 
ment stores, 4; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 
4; fruits, 6; furniture, 5; furriers, 2; garages 
(publie), 16; grocers, 30 (chain, 8); hardware, 
7; jewelry, 5: meat markets, 14; men’s furnish- 
ings, 11; men’s clothing, 11; merchant tailors, 
5; milliners, 9; opticians, 4; photographers, 3; 
pianos (and miscellaneous instruments), 2; 
radio supplies, 5; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 34; shoes, 15; Sporting goods, 7; women’s 
apparel, 2; stationers, 1. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors 


(medical, 19), 
(dentists, 8), (osteopaths, 


3); number of wired 


houses, 3,444; gas, artificial; number of gas 
meters, 2,250; electric current, alternating; 
water, hard. 


PETOSKEY, MICH. 


(Emmet County) 


1920 Population, 5,064, 


City and Suburban Estimate, 35,000 most im- 
portant cities and towns’ in this area are: 
Traverse City (pop. 10,225); Cadillae (9,750) ; 
Cheboygan (5,642); Alpena (17,869). 

Native Whites, 90%; Foreign Born, 
Industrial Workers, 30%; 
100% ; Families, 1,517. 


10%; 
English Reading, 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 1,172. 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science; 1; 


Hpiscopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 1; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 7. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1. Capital, Sur- 
plus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $304,- 
025.27. Total Deposits (all banks), $3,015,- 
963.55. Total Resources (all banks), $3,439¢ 
478.65, 
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| MICHIGAN (Cont'd) | 


Petoskey (cont'd) 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 
3; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 1. Total 
mumber of seats, 1,740. 


Location: On Little Traverse Bay at the 
north end of Lake Michigan. Served by the 
Penna and P. M. R.R.s., and Michigan Transit 
line of steamers. Bus service to Traverse City, 
Charlevoix, Boyne City, and Harbor Springs. 
Michigan State Trunk lines (M. 11, and M. 13), 
meet in, and pass through the city. To nearest 
larger city (Grand Rapids), by railroad, 6 
hours; by auto, 8 hours, 


Principal Industries: 
fotary pumps, cutting 
and forest products. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 14. Leading 
firms: Petoskey Portland Cement Co., Michi- 
gan Block Co,, Michigan Tanning & Wxtract 
Co., Northern Lime & Stone Co., Antrim Lime 
Co., McManus Lumber Co., Hankey Milling Co, 

Special Information: Petoskey, situated as 
it is, makes it the hub of the resort section 
of northern Michigan. Here thousands of hay 
fever sufferers find relief and students and 
teachers can take summer school work in sur- 
roundings they can find in no other place. 
Many conventions are held here during the sum- 
mer. Bay View Assembly programs include 
musical numbers, lectures, sermons and plays. 


Residential Features: Residences average bet- 
ter than in most towns of our size, 85% owned 
by occupants, who take pride in keeping them 
up in every way. 

Rotail Shopping Section: In center of down- 
town section with several small groceries, 
markets, etc., in various parts of outskirts. 


Trading Area: Extends about 35 miles, north, 
east, south and southwest. Lake Michigan di- 
rectly west of the city. Good automobile roads 
allow people to trade here from much greater 
distance than mentioned. On various days ar- 
ranged by the Chamber of Commerce trade has 
been drawn from as far as 90 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1; dry goods, 1; miscel- 
laneous lines, 8. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 9; automobile tire agencies, 9; 
bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels, 9 (chain, 3); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 7; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 
6; druggists, 5; dry goods, 5; department stores, 
4: electrical supplies, 3; florists, 5; fruits, 3; 
furniture, 2; garages (public), 8; grocers, 23 
(chain, 1); hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat mar- 
kets, 12; men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 
5; merchant tailors, 5; millimers, 5; opticians, 
8; photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 10; 
restaurants (including hotels), 15; shoes, 5; 
sporting goods, 4; stationers, 2; women’s ap- 
parel, 5. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 56 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 36; most pleasant months, May 
to October, inclusive. Doctors (medical, 9), 
(dentists, 4), (osteopaths, 2); number of wired 


lime, leather, 
flour and feed, 


Cement, 
blocks, 


houses, 1,354; gas, artificial; mumber of gas 
meters, 1,015; electric current, alternating; 
water, hard. 


PONTIAC, MICH. 


(Oakland County) 


1920 Population, 34,273, 

Present Population, 55,380. 

City and Suburban, 160,000. 

Native Whites, 88%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign, 
10%; Industrial Workers, 75%; English Read- 
ing, 98%: Families, 11,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 11; High; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 9,200. 

Churches: Methodist, 5; Baptist, 4; Presby- 
terian, 2; Roman Catholic, 2; Hebrew, 1; Epis- 
copal, 1; Congregational, 1; Christian Science, 
1; Bnglish Lutheran, 1; St. Trinity Lutheran, 
1; First Christian, 1; Church of Nazerene, 1; 
Calvary Evangelical, 1; Salvation Army, 1; 
Miscellaneous, 6. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Re- 
sources, $29,013,644; Saving Deposits, $15,894,- 
501.97, 

Theatres: 
Moving Pictures, 


Legitimate (stock company), 1. 
2; Vaudeville, 3; Miscellane- 


ous (Auditoriums, etc.), 1. Total number of 
seats, 7,000. 
Location: Pontiac is located {in southeastern 


Michigan 26 miles northwest of Detroit. It is 
the county seat and trading center of Oakland 
County, which is the third largest in population 
in the State. Railroads: Grand Trunk System; 
8 lines, Detroit & Grand Haven main Division, 
Pontiac, Oxford & Northern, northeast into the 
Thumb district; Airline division to points East 
and West. Detroit United Railway, 2 electric 
lines; direct double track to Detroit, and Orch- 
ard Lake division to Detroit. Excellent bus 
lines to all points out of the city. New 204 ft. 
super-highway between Pontiac and Detroit pro- 
viding two 44 ft. concrete strips of pavement 
for north and south bound traffic. To nearest 
large city by railroad 1 hour; by interurban 
1% hours; by auto. 1 hour. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 60. Leading 
firms: Oakland Motor Car O©o., builders of 
Oakland and Pontiac Sixes; General Motors 
Truck Co.; Fisher Body Corp. (2 plants); Wil- 
son Foundry & Machine Co., subsidiary of the 
Willys-Overland Corp., builders of Willys- 
Knight and Overland motors; American Forging 


CEUTEOT & Publishercpor: Nove 


& Socket Co.,, Hubbard Spring Works, Baldwin 
Rubber Co., Jig Bushing Co., Van Auken Top 
Co., Pontiac Paint Manufacturing Co., Pontiac 
Varnish Co. Total value of yearly output of 
principal factories exceeds $190,000,000. 


Special Information: Oakland County is one 
of the beauty spots of the Middlewest and is 
visited by thousands who spend the summer 
months here. There are over 400 beautiful lakes 
and with the surrounding hills, woods, streams 
and modern concrete and graveled highways, it 
offers an unusually attractive spot for summer 
tourists. Many sections of the country are be- 
coming densely populated with year around resi- 
dents. M-10, the Dixie Highway, ru north 
and south through the county passing the full 
length of Saginaw and Oakland Avenues through 
the city of Pontiac. It is also a very rich agri- 
cultural county, having over 10,000 farms. Oak- 
land County ranks 3rd in population, 3rd in as- 
sessed valuation, 3rd in the number of automo- 
piles owned, “being exceeded in the state only 
by Wayne & Kent with such cities as Detroit 
and Grand Rapids. It ranks 1st in per capita 
ratio of ownership of motor cars in Michigan. 

Residential Features: Practically all separate 


one-family type of homes. Apartment pbuilding 
All homes good grade 


growing. No tenements. 
and big percentage owned by occupants. West 
side sections of city particularly choice. Imme- 


diately south of Pontiac is the beautiful Bloom- 
field Hills region with its many large country 
estates comparing with the finest in the United 
States, The unusual beauty of Oakland County 
is making possible fine estates in all directions 
out of Pontiac. There are 25 golf and country 
clubs in the county which includes Bloomfield 
Hills, rated as one of the finest in the United 
States and Oakland Hills where the National 
Open Golf Championship was played in 1924, 


Retail Shopping Section: Begins on South 
Saginaw Street at Wilson Avenue and runs 
north to intersection of Oakland Avenue and 
Baldwin, approximately 2 miles. The heart of 
the business district extends 8 blocks on Saginaw 
Street, 3 blocks on Ferry Street, 2 blocks each on 
Huron Street, Lawrence Street, Pike Street, 
Orchard Lake Avenue, intersecting streets. 


Trading Area: Extends out 22 miles around 
Pontiac taking in all of Oakland County and 
parts of adjoining counties. Contains 8 large 
towns, Birmingham, Farmington, Royal Oak, 
Rochester, Holly, Milford, Oxford and Orion. 
Excellent roads, steam, electric and bus lines 
enables people in these towns and outlying dis- 
tricts to conveniently shop in Pontiac. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, Ss 
fruits, 3; cigars and tobacco, 1; miscellaneous 
lines. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Adver- 
tised Products: Passenger automobile agencies, 
20: commercial automobile agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 25; automobile tire agencies, 
15; bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 10; chain cigar stores, i 
confectioners (including hotel stands), 30; deli- 
catessen, 2; dressmakers, 10; druggists, 17 
(chain, 1); dry goods, 5; department stores. 
8: electrical supplies, 10; florists, 3; hard- 
ware, 8; jewelry, 11; meat markets, 35; 
men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 16; mer- 
chant tailors, 15; milliners, 9; opticians, 8; 
photographers, 6; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
gical instruments), 4; radio supplies, 11; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 50; shoes, 15; sport- 
ing goods, 1; stationers, 3; fruits, 10; furniture, 
8: garages (public), 10; grocers, 165 (chain, 35); 
women’s apparel, 15. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 40); 
(dentists, 20); (osteopaths, 8); number of wired 
houses, 10,000; gas meters, 9,500; street car 
service; gas, artificial; electric current, alternat- 
ing; water, hard. 


PORT HURON, MICH. 
(St. Clair County) 


1920 Population, 25,944. (1926 est. 36,202). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 150,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 


St. Clair (pop. 3,200); Marine City (3,500); 
Harbor Beach (2,200); Croswell (1,900); Bad 
Axe (2,800). 

Native Whites, 85%; Negroes, 3%; Foreign 


Born, 12%; Industrial Workers, 21%; English 
Reading, 97%; Families, 8,200. 

Schools: Public Grade, 16; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 3; Private, 6; Number of 
Pupils, 8,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 8; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 4; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 6; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
2; Miscellaneous, 16, 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2. Capital, Sur- 
plus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $1,388,- 
133.95; Total Deposits (all banks), $14,661,- 
639.16; Total Resources (all banks), $16,596,- 
309.38; Total Savings Banks Deposits, $8,568,- 
214.58. Total Bank Clearings: (12 months, 
1925), $26,000,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 5; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 4; Total num- 
ber of seats, 7,300. 


Location: On the Grand Trunk and Canadian 
Northern Rys. (main line double track system 
to Chicago and all eastern points), P. M. and 
Port Huron & Detroit R.Rs., affording the ut- 
most convenience for freight shipping in all 
directions. Detroit United Blectric Ry. affords 
freight and passenger service to Detroit. To 
nearest larger city (Detroit) by railroad, 1% 
hours; by trolley, 2 hours; by auto, 144 hours. 

Principal Industries: Salt, woodworking ma- 
chinery and brass goods, auto castings, rafl- 
road shops, pulp and paper, farm and road 


machinery, cement, copper and brass tubing, 
automobiles, chicory, ofildag, foundry castings, 
waterproofing, cream separators, railroad car 
shops. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 73. Leading 


‘land Cement Co., 


Ss tke a tod 


mber 20, 


firms: Grand Trunk Ry. car shops, Wills- 
Sainte Claire Auto., Mueller Metals Co., Morton 


Salt Co., Muller Chicory Co., Holmes Fdy. Co., — 


United Brass & Aluminum Co., Port Huron 
Sulphite and Paper Co., New BHgyptian Port- 
Robeson Preserve Co., Port 
Huron Engine & ‘Thresher Co., Anker-Holth 
Cream Separator Co., Acheson Oildag Oo., Dunn 
Paper Co., Synthetic Wood Products Co. 


Special Information: National headquarters 
of Women’s Benefit Assn. Port Huron is gate- 
way of the upper lakes, and on the St. Clair 
River, on Black River also, which is navigable 
for several miles. Situated on the main line 
of G. T. Ry. running between Chicago, Buffalo, 
Montreal, and Portland, Me. Upon completion 
of the Great Lakes-to-Ocean project, Port Huron 
will be the same as an ocean port. Port Huron 
is the commercial center of the ‘‘Thumb”’ dis- 
trict of Michigan, and in time of business de- 
pression is only affected slightly, owing to the 
various lines of industry. 


Residential Features: 8 miles of beautiful 
beaches, and 5 miles of St, Clair River front- 
age in residential district, 596 feet above sea 
level. Surrounded with best roads in all di- 
rections, including concrete pavement between 
Port Huron and Detroit. Ideal residential lo- 
cation. 


Retail Shopping Section: Military Street, 4 
blocks; Huron Avenue, 7 blocks; Water Street, 
4 blocks. 


Trading Area: South, 26 miles to Algonac; 
west, 30 miles to Imlay City; north, 70 miles 
to Bad Axe, and east, 1 mile to Sarnia, On- 
tario. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 5; hardware, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 23; commercial auto. agencies, 10; automo- 
bile accessories, 45; automobile tire agencies, 
27; bakers, 16; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 40 (chain, 1); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 42; delicatessen, 4; 
dressmakers, 5; druggists, 18 (chain, 1); dry 
goods, 9; department stores, 6; electrical sup- 
plies, 7; florists, 3; fruits, 8; furniture, 11; 
furriers, 1; garages (public), 42; grocers, 161 
(chain, 23); hardware, 9; jewelry, 9; meat 
markets, 37 (chain, 2); men’s furnishings, 16; 
men’s clothing, 12; merchant tailors, 10; mil- 
liners, 12; opticians, 4; photographers, 6; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 6; 
radio supplies, 13; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 30; shoes, 22; sporting goods, 7; station- 
ers, 4; women’s apparel, 15. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 46 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 143; most pleasant months, June 
to October, inclusive. Doctors (medical, 43), 
(dentists, 22), (osteopaths, 4); number of wired 
houses, 7,426; street car service; gas, artificial; 
number of gas meters, 7,320; electric current, 


Groceries, 3; meats, 2; 


alternating; number of wired houses, 9,240; 
water, hard. 
SAGINAW, MICH. 
(Saginaw County) 
1920 Population, 61,903 (1926, est. 65,648). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 250,000. 

Native Whites, 80.6%; Negroes, .5%; Foreign 
Born, 18.9%; Industrial Workers, 23%; English 
Reading, 70%; Families, 16,137. 


Schools: Public Grade, 23; High, 2; Junior 
High, 38; Parochial, 19; Number of Pupils, 
15,706. 

Churches: Baptist, 4; Christian Science, 2; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 8; Hebrew, 2; 
Lutheran, 10; Methodist, 6; Presbyterian, 5; 


Roman Catholic, 12; Miscellaneous, 7. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 3; Total Re- 
sources, $45,817,205.14; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $20,686,183.21, 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 
10; Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 1; now building, 1; Total number of 
seats, 11,200. 


Location: In central eastern Michigan on 
Saginaw River, 20 miles from Saginaw Bay. 
Principal terminus of Pere Marquette system, 
6 lines radiating from here; also G. T., two 
lines of M. ©. R.Rs., and Michigan railroad 
(electric), connecting with Bay City, Flint and 
Detroit. To nearest large city by railroad, 3 
hours; by trolley, 4 hours; by auto, 4 hours. 


Principal Industries: Automobile motors, 
steering gears, crank-shafts and other parts: 
malleable and gray iron foundries; oil fleld; 
Lufkin rules, Columbia shade rollers, coal min- 
ing, boilers, graphite, ready-built houses, Pere 
Marquette railroad shops, motor trucks, Sonora 
radio cabinets and phonographs, furniture, wood 
products, canning, pianos, sugar, cash registers, 
bendy salt, baking machinery, tannery, cas- 
ets. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 153. Leading 
firms: Saginaw Products Co. (General Motors 
subsidiary), Michigan Sugar Co., Consolidated 
Coal Co., Lufkin Rule Co., Sonora Phonograph 
Co., American Cash Register Co., Columbia 
Shade Roller Co., Baker-Perkins Co,, Wickes 
Boiler Co., Ruggles Truck Co., United States 
Graphite Co., Promising Oil Field. 


Special Information: Saginaw’s manufactur- 
ing industries are unusually diversified, and the 
eity is not dependent on any one industry. 
Is jobbing and wholesale center of rich agricul- 
tural territory. Has charity and welfare organi- 
zations. Airport now under construction. 


Residential Features: Unusual residential city, 
70%; homes owned. Homes and grounds, there- 
fore generally well kept. High percentage of 
paved streets. Zoning system about to go into 
effect. New $6,000,000 spring water system 
now being constructed. 

Retail Shopping Section: From the east of 
the business district there are four main 
streets, extending three blocks north, and three 


‘shops draw trade from Northern Indiana 


hen: 


blocks south of the principal street (Genesee) 
of which there are nine business blocks. There 
are four outlying retail sections of the ci 
in addition to the principal east side busin 
district. , 


Trading Area: East, 90 miles; north, 
miles; south, 40 miles; west, 140 miles, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 7; meats, 7; 
fruits, 4; hardware, 2; dry goods, 5. a 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 34; commercial auto. agencies, 5, handling 
only trucks; automobile accessories, 19; auto- 
mobile tire agencies, 22; bukers, 19; cigar stores 
and stands (including hotel stands), 48; con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 49; delica- 
tessen, 4; dressmakers, 63; druggists, 41; dry 
goods, 22; department stores, 10; electrical sup- 
plies, 8; florists, 7; fruits, 6; furniture, 11; 
furriers, 4; grocers, 262 (chain, 5); hardware, 
24; jewelry, 21; meat markets, 69; men’s fur- 
nishings, 10; men’s clothing, 41; merchant tat- 
lors, 389; milliners, 20; opticians, 7; photog- 
raphers, 12; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 5 radio supplies, 8; restaurants 
(including hotels), 45; shoes, 29; sporting goods, 
3; stationers, 6; women’s apparel, 13. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 46 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 114; most pleasant months, May 
to October, inclusive. 


See 


t page 120 


ee i) 


ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 


(Berrien County) 
1920 Population, 7,251. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 35,000. 


Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 1%; 
Born, 9%; Industrial Workers, 30%; 
Reading, 80%; Families, 2,050. _ 


Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; 
High, 1; Parochial, 2. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 6. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1; 
sources, $4,500,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 2; Total 
number of seats, 3,700. 


Location: On the east shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, at the mouth of the St. Joseph River. 
Served by the Pere Marquette, Michigan Cen- 
tral, and the Big Four Railways, B. H. St. 
Joe Ry. & Tight Co, (Interurban Service), 
Southern Michigan Railway Co., Goodrich Trans- 
portation Co., and Benton Transit Company. 
Excellent bus service to northern Indiana, 
southern and eastern Michigan and Chicago. To 
nearest larger city by railroad, 1 hour; by 
trolley, 1% hours; by auto, 1 hour, 3 


Forel 
English 


Junior 


Total Re- 


Principal Industries: Hosiery,‘ malleable and 
gray iron castings, paper, basket machinery, 
washing machines, air rifles, laundry machin- 
ery, paper boxes, compound Pyrono doors, auto 
parts, industrial rubber goods, buttons, candy, 
electro generators, flashlights, oils and lubri- 
eants, advertising novelties, catalogs, ete. 
Great fruit growing center and market. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 41. Cooper, 
Wells & Co., Auto Specialties Mfg. Co., St. 
Joseph Iron Works, Ujton Machine Co., Bng- 
berg’s Elec. & Mech. Works, Fay Foundry Co., 
Compound & Pyrono Door Co., Watts Laundry 
Machinery Co., A. B. Morse Co., Williams 
Bros. ¥ 


Special Information: St. Joseph is the coun : 
seat of Berrien County, which is a large fr 
producing district. 


Residential Features: Entirely one and two- 
family houses. No tenements. Private homes 
predominate with specious yards, Located on 
a high bluff overlooking Lake Michigan, makes 
the Lake Shore Drive the finest residential see: 
tion anywhere. Only one mile from the city 
of Benton Harbor, Mich. The two cities are 
the same as one community, being called the 
“Twin Cities of Michigan.” j 


Retail Shopping Section: 
river on the north to Elm Street on the south 
taking in State and Main Streets, Port, Shi 
Pleasant, Broad, Elm, making a very compa 
business section. There are 5 outlying reta 
business sections with the usual grocery, con- 
fectionery, meat and retail stores in south- 
western Michigan. Car and bus service section 
is excellent. 


Trading Area: Hxtends about 20 miles sou 
and 5 miles east (Lake Michigan is the wes' 
ern boundary). Unusually fine ready-to-weé 


Extends from the 


iF 


even as far as Chicago. i 
Wholesale Houses: Meats, 2; fruits, 5. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile ager 
vies, 6; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo 
bile accessories, 2; automobile tire agencies, 8; 
bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (includfi 
hotels), 6 (not including drug stores); confec: 
tioners (including hotel stands), 4; delicatesser 
3; dressmakers, 7; druggists, 8; dry goods, 
and 1 ready-to-wear shop; department store 
1: electrical supplies, 4; florists, 8; fruits, 
furniture, 2; garages (public), 5; grocers, 
(chain, 6); hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat mi 
kets, 5; men’s furnishings, 4; men’s clothin: 
4; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 4; optician 
4; photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneo 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 4; re 
taurants (including hotels), 12; shoes, 4; sp 
ing goods, 3; women’s apparel, 3. Be 


AER GRO 
| MICHIGAN (Cont'd) 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors 
(dentists, 7), 
ice; gas, artificia 


water, hard. ~ 


SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. 


(Chippewa County) 


1920 Population, 12,096 (1925 est. 14,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 40,000. 

Native Whites (including Canadian born), 
80%; Negroes, 5%; Foreign Born, 15%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 21%; English Reading, 90%; 
Families, 3,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 4,218. 


(medical, 


12), 
(osteopaths, 2); street car sery- 


; electric current, alternating; 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 3. 

Banks: National, 3. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 1; ‘otal 


number of seats, 2,800. 

Location: On St, .Mary’s River at St, Mary’s 
Falls ship canal and locks, served by D. 8S. 8. 
& A., Soo Line and ©. P. R.Rs. Good bus 
Service to Pickford, De Tour, Cedarville and 
St. Ignace. Passenger and auto ferry service 
to Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 8. 
firms: Union Carbide Co., 
& Chemical Co., 


Leading 
Cadillac-Soo Lumber 
Soe Woolen Mills, Hickler 
Bros. Shipyards, Northwestern Leather Oo., 
King’s Foundry, Kaines Boiler Works. 


Special Information: Situated on Canadian 
border and at important point on the Great 
Lakes make city center of government activi- 
ties. The customs, St. Mary’s Falls ship canal, 
immigration, U, 8. hydrographic office, U. 8. 
coast guard, postal service, Federal Court, ete., 
make a permanent force of several hundred 
employees. ‘The famous locks are special science 
attraction. Tourist business is becoming an 
important source of revenue, with thousands of 
visitors in the summer season. County seat of 
Chippewa County, almost one million acres of 
finest agricultural country in Upper Peninsula, 
with dairying growing in importance, City has 
a live Civic and Commercial Association. 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
houses, with: number of two and four-family 
apartments gradually increasing. Few work- 


ingmen’s tenements. 
section is within two 
center. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from in- 
tersection of two principal business streets 
south of Ashmun Street, 6 blocks; east and 
west of Portage “Avenue, 1 block each way from 
intersection. Two outlying neighborhood sec- 
tions: one east on Portage St. near Union 
Carbide plant, other in Algonquin, a suburb 2 
miles west, where tannery of Northwestern 
Leather Company is located. Also one out- 
lying retail section on south side, a continua- 
tion of main section south on Ashmun Street, 
but separated by a bridge over water power 
canal which runs through the city. Also vari- 
ous corner groceries. 


Trading Area; 25 miles or more south and 
southwest, and Southeast, through the county. 
Also many from adjoining counties and from 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., just across the river, 
a city of 20,000. 

Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 2; hardware, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto, agencies, 8; automo- 
bile accessories, 7; automobile tire agencies, 


Heart of main residential 
blocks of main business 


Groceries, 4; meats, 1; 


12; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
_ ing hotels), 15; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 14; dressmakers, 8; druggists, 10; dry 


goods, 7; department stores, 6; electrical sup- 


Dlies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 4; furniture, 5; 
furriers, 1; garages (public), 3; grocers, 22; 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 5; meat markets, 9; 


men’s furnishings, 15; men’s clothing, 8; mer- 


chant tailors, 3; milliners, 7; opticians, 2; 
Photographers, 3; Pianos (and miscellaneous 
_ musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 2; 
restaurants - (including hotels), “12; shoes, 1; 


1920 Population, 5,995, 


hy 


_ Born, 
S Reading, 


sporting goods, 2; stationers, 3; women’s ap- 
Darel, 10. 


: STURGIS, MICH. 


(St. Joseph County) 


_ City and Suburban Estimate, 24,500. 
important cities and towns in 
Burr Oak (pop. 800); Bronson 


Most 
this area are: 
(1,500); Howe, 


x) Ind. (400); White Pigeon (700). 


Native Whites, 99%; Negroes, 
-5%; Industrial Workers, 
98%; Families, 1,750. 
Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; 
_ High, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,800. 

* Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 5. . 

" Capital, Sur- 
lus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $400,000; 
4 ), $2,476,000; Total 


Ao? 


-5%; Foreign 
2,200; English 


Junior 


1; Miscellaneous 
Total number of seats 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 
(Auditoriums, ete.) 


rk 
70) 


Location: On New York Central (old road), 
Goshen-Battle Creek branch of the N. Y. C, 
R.R., and G. R. & I. division of the Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. To nearest larger city (Elkhart), 
by railroad, 1 hour; by auto, 1 hour. 


Principal Industries: Furniture, sales books, 


galvanized tanks, baby carriages, plumbers’ 
brass goods, curtain rods, ete. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 14, Leading 


firms: Kirsch Mfg. Co., Royal Easy Chair Co., 
Aulsbrook & Jones Furniture Co., Wilhelm Fur- 
niture Co., Sturgis Mfg. Co., National Carbon 
Coated Paper Co., Moreney Van Buren Mfg. 
Co., C. A. Miller Co., The Freeland Oo., Sturgis 
Furniture Corp. Total yalue of yearly output 
of factories estimated at $12,000,000. 


Special Information: Sturgis is located in 
southwestern Michigan, four miles from the 
Indiana state line, and 130 miles due east 
from Chicago. There are 22 fine lakes within 
a radius of 25 miles. The streets are 90 per 
cent paved within the city limits, and streets 


are lighted by powerful boulevard lights. 
Sturgis has two city parks, and owns and 
operates its own municipal hydroelectric plant 


on the St. Joe River. The city has the ‘‘Com- 
mission-city-manager’’ form of government. 


Residential Features: Sturgis has approxi- 
mately 2,100 dwellings. Practically no apart- 
ments or flats. 


Retail Shopping Section: Chicago Street, run- 
ning east, and west, 3 blocks; Nottawa Street, 
running north, and south, 2 blocks. 


Trading Area: Extends 18 to 20 miles in 
each direction. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1, Miscellane- 
ous lines: cigars, 1; tobacco, 1; soft drinks, 1; 
candies, 1, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; automobile accessories, 2; automobile 
tire agencies, 6; bakers, 4; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 10; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 5; delicatessen, 1; dress- 
makers, 15; druggists, 4; dry goods, 7; depart- 
ment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 
1; fruits, 3; furniture, 2; garages (public), 5; 
grocers, 28 (chain, 2); hardware, 3; jewelry, 
2; meat markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 4; 
men’s clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 2; milli- 
ners, 3; opticians, 2; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 1; 
radio supplies, 8; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 7; shoes, 5; sporting goods, 3; Stationers, 
2; women’s apparel, 4, 


Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 


May, June, July, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors 
(medical, 8), (dentists, 4), (osteopaths, 2); 
number of wired houses, 2, ; gas, artificial; 


number of gas meters, 
alternating; water, hard. 


1,478; electric current, 


THREE RIVERS, MICH. 


(St. Joseph County) 


1920 Population, 5,209. 

City and Suburban Estimate: 

Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 1%; 
Born, 19%; Industrial Workers, 50%; 
Reading, 98%; Families, 1,400. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,685. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 8. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $2,722,764.43; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $1,326,471.32. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1, 

Location, At Junction of Grand Rapids 
branch, and Air line division of USN Qa 0 fitag 280 2 
Also at the junction of St. Joseph, Portage and 
Rock rivers. Several bus lines make trips daily 
and almost hourly to various commercial points 
within a radius of 35 miles, To nearest large 
city by railroad, 1 hour; by auto, 1 hour. 


Principal Industries: 


23,000. 


Foreign 
English 


Junior 


Paper, carton and fibre- 
board mills, railway gasoline cars, heavy duty 
pumps, railway supplies. Large fur and robe 
tanneries, aprons, dresses and ladies’ sanitary 
goods factories, steam traps, machine tools and 
specialties, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Three Rivers Robe Tannery, 
Works, National Fur and Tanning Co., A. T, 
Van Alstyn Co., Wagoner-Avery Garment Co., 
Rivers Machine & Tool Co. Total’ value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at $6,- 
00,000. 


, 


Leading firms: 
Eddy Paper Corp., 
Armstrong Machine 


Special Information: Location of the city 
gives it excellent water power, three hydro- 
electric generating plants being located within 
the city limits, two privately owned and one 
by the city. A large Strawberry farm, of 240 
acres, is at the immediate edge of the city. 
Fairbanks, Morse products Known everywhere. 


Residential Features: 
family houses, very few two-family houses, or 
flats. No workmen’s tenements. Majority of 
homes owned by occupants. People of the city 
are unusually democratic, there being little of 
the so-called exclusive residential district. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from the 
post office building on the north, to the St. 
Joseph River, one block, but what is ordinarily 


Practically all one- 


four city blocks. One outlying shopping dis- 
trict half mile from the center of the city, 
Also many smaller residential stores or small 
shopping centers, 


Trading Area; About. 15 miles west, north 
and south, and 15-20 miles east. Territory 
west of the city extends approximately ten 
miles into Cass County, and this territory is 
now being built up by the construction of ten 
miles of concrete paved roadway, which opens 
territory heretofore almost inaccessible to Three 
Rivers. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products; Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 2; automobile tire agencies, 
9; cigar stores and Stands (including hotels), 


12; confectioners (including hotel Stands), 9; 
dressmakers, 18; druggists, 4; dry goods, 7; 
department stores, 3; electrical supplies, 1; 
florists, 1; fruits, 13; furniture, 2; garages 


(public), 5; grocers, 14 (chain, 3); hardware, 
3; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 3; men’s furnish- 
ings, 4; men’s clothing, +4; merchant tailors, 
2; milliners, 4; opticians, 2; photographers, 2; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
1: radio supplies, 2: restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 5; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 
2; women’s apparel, 4, 


Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 


June to October, inclusive. Doctors (medical, 
9), (dentists, 3), (osteopaths, 1); gas, arti- 
ficial; electric current, alternating; water, hard. 


——___. 


TRAVERSE CITY, MICH. 


(Grand Traverse County) 


1920 Population, 10,925 (1926, est. 14,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 


Cadillae (pop, 9,000); Manistee (9,000); Wik 
Rapids (2,000); Northport (1,200). 

Native Whites, 84.6%: Negroes, 0.5%; 
Foreign Born, 14.9%; Industrial Workers, 26%; 
English Reading, 92%; Families, 2,650, 

Schools: 9; Number of Pupils, 2,839. 

Churches: 8, 

Banks: 38; Total Resources, $8,028,499. Total 
Deposits (all banks), $6,447,529. 

Theatres: 2. Total number of seats, 1,700. 

Location: On Grand Traverse Bay, 150 miles 


north of Grand Rapids. Served by the Penna. 
Lines West, Pere Marquette, and the Manistee 
& Northeastern R.Rs. To nearest larger city 
by railroad, or auto, 5 hours, 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family resi- 
dences. 


Retail Shopping Section: About six blocks, 
Trading Area: About 30 mile radius. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto. agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 16; automobile tire agencies, 


16; bakers, 11; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 12 (chain, 1); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 9; delicatessen, 1; 


dressmakers, 8; druggists, 7; dry goods, 7; de- 
partment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 3; 
florists, 2; fruits, 5; furniture, 3; furriers, 2; 
garages (public), 19; grocers, 39 (chain, 2); 
hardware, 6; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 14; 
men’s furnishings, 8; men’s clothing, 8; mer- 
chant tailors, 3; milliners, 6; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous 
instruments), 2; radio Supplies, 3; restaurants 
(including hotels), 9; shoes, 9; sporting goods, 
2; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 7, 


Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
June, July, Sept., October. Doctors (medical, 
14); (dentists, 11); (osteopaths, 3); gas, artifi- 
cial; number of gas meters, 1,700; electric cur- 
rent, alternating; number of wired houses, 1,950; 
water, hard. 


YPSILANTI, MICH. 


(Washtenaw County) 


1920 Population, 7,413 (1925 est., 10,4338). 
Most important cities and towns in this area 
are: Belleville (pop. 500); Milan (1,200); Saline 
(800). 

Native Whites, 
Born, 5%; 
2,278, 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 2; Junior 
High, 2; Number of Pupils, 3,198, 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 2 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; 


89%; Negroes, 6%; 


Foreign 
English Reading, 99%; 


Families, 


Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 4, 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $5,322,260,.25. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, ‘2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
etc.), 2. 

Location: Situated on the Huron River, 30 


miles west by south of Detroit. 
Lake Shore Railroads, 
urban, and bus service, 


M. C., and 
also has hourly inter- 
Detroit to Kalamazoo. 


To nearest large city, by railroad, 1 hour; by 
trolley, 114 hours; by auto, 1% hours; two in- 
terstate auto trunk cement highways. 

Principal Industries; Tron, steel, wood, pa- 
Der, canvas, 

Manufacturing Establishments: 22. Leading 


firms: Peninsular Paper Co., 
Co., U. S. Pressed Steel Co., 
Truck Co., Lewis Geer Co., 


Ypsilanti Foundry 
Commerce Motor 


United Stove Co., 


Michigan Ladder Co. Ford to open large tex- 
tile plant. Total value of yearly output of fac- 
tories estimated at $7,000,000. 


Residential Features: Practically all large 
one-family houses, owing to Normal College, 
with an enrollment of 2,600 students, room in 
private homes. Homes average about $7,000, 


Retail Shopping Section: Mostly all on two 
Streets in center of city. Several neighbor- 
hood stores, one neighborhood section, and one 
colored section, 


Trading Area: 
north, 6 west. 


Wholesale Houses: Candy, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products; Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial auto agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 3; automobile tire agencies, 7; 
bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 4 (chain, 1); confectioners, 15; deli- 
catessen, 1; druggists, 7 (chain, 1); dry goods, 
6; department stores, 3; electrical supplies, 4; 
florists, 4; fruits, 3; furniture, 4; furriers, 1; 
garages (public), 14; grocers, 34 (chain, 4); 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 8 
(chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 1; men’s cloth- 
ing, 5; merchant tailors, 1; milliners, 4; opti- 
cians, 3; photographers, 4; pianos (and miscel- 
laneous musical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 
2; restaurants (including hotels), 12; shoes, 4; 
sporting goods, 1; stationers, 3; women’s ap- 
parel, 2; 5 and 10c stores, 2 (chain, 1). 

Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
May to October, inclusive; doctors (medical, 9), 
(dentists, 7), (osteopaths, 20); number of wired 
houses, 1,872; gas, artificial; electric current, 
alternating; water, very hard. 


15 miles east, 14 south, 9 


Standard Surveys 
of 


MINNESOTA 


ALBERT LEA, MINN. 


(Freeborn County) 


1920 Population, 8,056 (1925 est., 11,000). 

Native Whites, 85%; Negroes, 2 families; 
Foreign Born, 15%; Industrial Workers, 20%; 
English Reading, 95%; Families, 2,665. 

Schools: Public ’ Grade, 5; High, 1; 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. 

Churches: Baptists, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 6. 


Junior 


Banks: National, 2; State, 3. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 1. Total 


number of seats, 2,000. 


Location: In the southern boundary of Minne- 
sota, the center of a rich agricultural and dairy 
district. Served by Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & St. Louis, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific and Illinois Central Railroads, 
Railroads radiate in ten directions from Albert 
Lea. Excellent bus service in all directions, To 
nearest large city by railroad 3144 hours; by 
auto, 4 hours, 


Principal Industries: 
cutlery, corsets, cigars, 
ment, butter, tools, road building machinery, 
and all kinds of iron and steel products. More 
than 25 million dollars’ worth of merchandise 
distributed annually by wholesale and manu- 
facturing plants. 1,800 people employed by 
manufacturers and wholesalers. 


Manufacturing Establishments; 46. Leading 
firms: American Gas Machine Co,., Wilson Pack- 
ing Co., Enderes Ine.; Globe Mfg. Co., Edwards 
Mfg. Co., Interstate Power Co., Albert Lea 
Foundry, Olson Mfg. Co, Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $25,000,000. 


One- and two-family 
houses. Some exceptionally fine residential dis- 
tricts. City beautifully laid out for commodi- 
ous and attractive homes. 


Retail Shopping Section: 
on Broadway, and three blocks on six inter- 
secting streets, making city compact instead 
of spread out on one long street. Separate 
section supplying 2,500 People in one of outlying 
distriets, but within city limits. Several out- 
lying, or residential stores. 

Trading Area: Albert Lea receives trade from 
distance of thirty miles in every direction. In- 
termittent shoppers from greater distances in 
southern Minnesota and northern Iowa. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 1; hardware, 
ous lines, 


Number of Retail 


Gas lights and stoves, 
sprayers, barn equip- 


Residential Features: 


Extends four blocks 


Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 
1; dry goods, 1; miscellane- 


Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial automobile agencies, 4; 
automobile accessories, 4; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 8; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 10; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 10; dressmakers, 3; druggists, 6; 
dry goods, 9; department stores, 4; electrical 
supplies, 4; florists, 1; fruits, 42; furniture, 5; 
furriers, 2; garaves (public), 12; grocers, 38 
(chain, 3); hardware, 5; meat markets, 6; men’s 


furnishings, 8; men’s clothing, 7; merchant 
tailors, 2; milliners, 5; opticians, 4; photo- 
graphers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 3; radio Supplies, 5; restaurants 


(including hotels), 8; shoes, 7; sporting goods, 
5; stationers, 1; women's apparel, 7, 
Continued on page 132 


i MINNESOTA (Cont’d) 


Albert Lea (cont’d) 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 45 
_degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 48; most pleasant months, June to 
October, inclusive. Doctors (medical, 14); (den- 
tists, 11); (osteopaths, 2); number of wired 
houses, 2,700; gas, artificial; electric current, 
alternating; water, hard. 


AUSTIN, MINN. 


(Mower County) 


1920 Population, 10,118. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Rochester (pop. 18,000); Albert Lea (10,000) ; 
Owatonna (6,000); Faribault (12,000). 


Native Whites, 70%; Foreign Born, 
English Reading, 80%; Families, 2,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 2,900. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, up 
Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 1; Seventh 
Day Adventist, 1; Lutheran, 2. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $5,000,- 
000: Total Deposits (all banks). $3,200,000; 
Total Resources (all banks), $6,000,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Total number of seats, 1,950. 

Location: In southern Minnesota, 12 miles 
from Iowa state line, on Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, and Chicago Great Western Rail- 
roads; Oak Dale Trail, Red Ball Route, and 
Southern Minnesota Air Line. From 40 to 50 
carload shipments of meat products leave the 
city daily from the Geo. A. Hormel Packing 
plant. To nearest large city by railroad, 3% 
hours; by auto, 4 hours. Only 12 miles from the 
fertile and widely advertised Hollandale Farms 
section recently opened and into which two rail- 
roads were built this year. Many of these 
thrifty farmers trade in Austin. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Geo. A. Hor- 
mel Packing ©o. (pork packers), Austin Foundry 
Co., Austin Brick & Tile plant, Fowler & Pay 
Cement ‘Works, Milwaukee car shops. Finch, 
Van Slyck & McConville, overall factory. 


Special Information: With over 100 new 
homes and business blocks. being erected in 
Austin again this year, this city is widely ad- 
vertised throughout the Northwest as enjoying 
the biggest forward move of any city of similar 
size. A large increase in the packing plant ac- 
counts for much of this, together with the 
location here of an overall factory employing 
100 women, while the new million  dol- 
lar high school erected 4 years ago is draw- 
ing families from long distances to live. here 
for the benefit of their children. 


Residential Features: Ninety per cent of the 
residents of the city own their own homes. In- 
dividual dwellings and a few apartment houses 
make up the bulk of the homes, 


Retail Shopping Section: Is grouped around 
the public square, where courthouse is located. 
An important retail section is also developing 
along Water Street, particularly the east end, 
near the Milwaukee station, which is located on 
the east side of the city. A drug store, meat 
market, hotel, two grocery stores, a shoe shop, 
variety store, barber shop, and large garage 
make up this section. 


Trading Area: Extends about twenty miles 
north, east and south, and slightly less toward 
the west, as Albert Lea, another county seat 
city, is located twenty-two miles from Austin in 
that direction. Splendid bus service in all di- 
rections aids in the drawing of patrons to 
Austin from long distances. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 1. 


. Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial automobile agencies, 4; 
automobile accessories, 11; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 15; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 12; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 10; dressmakers, 10; druggists, 5 
(chain, 1); dry goods, 8; electrical supplies, 3; 
florists, 2; fruits, 4; furniture, 3; furriers, 1% 
garages (public), 6; grocers, 36 (chain, AL)'s 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 12 
(chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 
4; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 6; opticians, 4; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 4; restau- 
rants (including hotels), 8; shoes, 9; sport- 
ing goods, 4; stationers, 6; women’s apparel, 8. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 45 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 50; most pleasant months, April, 
to November. Doctors (medical, 14); (dentists, 
13); (osteopaths, 4); bus service; gas, arti- 
ficial; ntimber of gas meters, 1,860; electric 
eurrent, alternating; number of wired houses, 
2,490; water, hard. 


See announcement column 4 


30% § 


2; meats, 1; 


BEMIDJI, MINN. 


(Beltrami County) 


1920 Population, 7,086. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 11,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Duluth, Minn., Grand Forks, N. D., Fargo, 
N. D. 

Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, .001%; Foreign 
Born, 25%; Industrial Workers, 45%; English 
Reading, 98%; Families, 1,600. 


\ 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2; State Teachers’ College;,. 


Number of Pupils, 2,350. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Obristian Science, ate 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1;. Miscellaneous, 6. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Capital, Sur- 


plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $164,- 
492.19; Total Deposits (all banks), $193,226.68; 
Total Resources (all banks), $2,456,854.40. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete,), 3; Total num- 
ber of seats, 5,250. 

Location: On Lake Bemidji, in northern part 
of the state, twenty miles from source of Missis- 
sippi. Located on ‘‘Soo,’’ Great Northern, North- 
ern Pacific, and Red Lake R.Rs. Jefferson 
Highway, Theodore Roosevelt Highway and Mis- 
sisippi River Scenic Highway run through city. 
Bus connections with ‘‘Twin Cities’? and Duluth 
and Grand Forks. ‘To nearest large city (Du- 
luth), by railroad, 7 hours; by auto, 6 hours. 


Principal Industries: Lumber mills and kin- 
dred industries, railroad shops, big butter and 
cream center, bottling works, brick plants, 
woolen mills, baking, printing. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 17. Leading 
firms: Crookston Milling Co., Bemidji Woolen 
Mills, Bemidji Mfg. Co., Blue Vailey Creamery, 
Langdon Ice Cream Co., Chicago Box & Crating 
Co., Bemidji Brick Co., Bemidji Concrete Mfg. 
Co., Bemidji Dairy Co., Golden West Bottling 
Works, Bemidji Foundry, Drs. Larson & Larson 
(manufacturing optometrists), General Body Co., 
Home Baking Co., Beltrami Hlevator & Milling 
Co., Northern Bread Co. (Quality Bakery). 


Special Information: Is the center of rapidly 
developing dairy country, as a natural develop- 
ment of cut-over lands. Is in the heart of the 
“Ten Thousand Lake’’ region of Minnesota, en- 
joying tremendous summer business. Over 10,000 
tourists register annually at public tourists’ 
camp. Only large city within radius of one 
hundred miles. Every indication of increasing 
in population and resources at a rapid rate. 


Residential Features: City of home-owners, 
and great center for traveling men, because of 
railroad facilities. Teachers’ College brings in 
many families. ‘‘White Way,’’ paved streets, 
good water department and public utilities, both 
gas and electric light. Company of National 
Guard and nayal militia, with fine armory. Hos- 
pitals 2. Big Masonic temple and public library. 
Seat of northern Minnesota Fair. 


‘ Retail Shopping Section: Extends from sta- 
tions six blocks up Beltrami and Minnesota Ave- 
nues, with connecting side streets. Compact dis- 
trict, with excellent retail stores, A number 
of neighborhood grocery stores. 


Trading Area: Forty miles in each direction, 
on account of gize of town, good roads and good 
railroad connection. Business received from In- 
dividuals at a great distance, but legitimate trad- 
ing territory. 

Wholesale Houses: 
meats, 2; fruits, 2; 
eream, 1; butter, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 13; commercial automobile agencies, 7; 
automobile accessories, 22; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 9; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 45 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 20; delicatessen, 2; dress- 
makers, 2; druggists, 3; dry goods, 8; depart- 
ment stores, 4; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 
2; fruits, 2; furniture, 4; furriers, 1; garages 
(public), 7; grocers, 42 (chain, 2); hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 4; meat markets, 13 (chain, 1); men’s 
furnishings, 7; men’s clothing, 6; merchant 
tailors, 2; milliners, 5; opticians, 3; photo- 
graphers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 2; radio supplies, 4; restaurants 
(including hotels), 18; shoes, 3; sporting goods, 
3; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 5; variety 
shops, 3. 

Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
May to November. Doctors (medical, 16); (den- 
tists, 7); (osteopaths, 1); gas, artificial; num- 
ber of gas meters, 500; electric current, alter- 
nang number of wired houses, 1,500; water, 
soft, 


Groceries, 3; bakeries, 4; 
miscellaneous lines, ice 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 


(Polk County) 
1920 Population, 6,825. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 35,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Red Lake Falls (pop. 1,500); Thief River 
Falls (8,000); Ada (1,500); Warren (1,500). 


Native Whites,.80%; Foreign Born, 20%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 95%; Families, 2,162. 


Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 1,700. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellane- 
ous, 2. ‘ 


Banks: National, 1; State, 4; Total Resources, 
$6,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits Total $2,000, - 
006. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
2; Total number of seats, 5,500. 


Location: Great Northern and Northern Pa- 
cific Rys. Five branch lines of railroads, center 
here.’ Is central city of Red River Valley and 
rallying’ point for people of this great agricul- 
tural region, 


Principal Industries: Dairy and flour manu- 
facturers, flax fibre, wheat and cattle shipping 
point of northern Minnesota, Also center of 
sugar beet and potato industry, 


Manufacturing Establishments, 40. Leading 
firms: Red River Lumber Co., Sash and Door 
Factory, Lappan Flax Fibre Oo., Miller Tannery 


AA ee cree 


Corp., Flour Milling Co., Top and Body Works, 
two large central creamery companies. Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated at 
$20,000,000. 


Special Information: 
agricultural section in 


Residential Features: 75% of families in city 
own their own homes. A city of uniformly good 
residences, ranging in value from $2,500 to $20,- 
000. A large part of residence section payed. 


Center of the greatest 
the State. 


Retail Shopping Section: Has four fine busi- 
ness streets, two running north and south and 
two east and west, so that business section is 
compact and substantial looking. All business 
section paved with asphalt. 


Trading Area: Comprises the entire Red River 
Valley, embracing nine large counties, 225 miles 
north and south, and 60 miles east and west. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 2; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1; Miscellaneous lines, cigar, 
2; candy, 2; bread, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial auto agencies, 3;  automo- 
bile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 8; 


bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 11; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 16; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 5; 


druggists, 3; dry goods, 9; department stores, 5; 
electrical supplies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 20; 
furniture, 4; furriers, 1; grocers, 22 (chain, 3); 


garages (public), 4; hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; 
meat markets, 4; men’s furnishings, 7; men’s 
clothing, 7; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 5; 


opticians, 3; photographers, 4; pianos (and mis- 


cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 14; 
shoes, 5; sporting goods, 38; stationers, 4; 


women’s apparel, 5. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 40 
degrees; ayerage number of rainy days per 12 
months, 30; most pleasant months, May, June, 
July, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 20), (den- 
tists, 9); (osteopaths, 2); number of wired 
houses, 1,900; gas, artificial; number of meters, 
900;. electric current, alternating; water, hard. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


(St. Louis County) 
1920 Population, 98,917 (1925, 115,403). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 325,000. 


Native Whites, 69.6%; Negroes, 0.5%; For- 
eign Born, 30.4%; Industrial Workers, 45,002 
(34,968 male, 10,034 female); English Reading, 
93.8%; Families, 21,294. 


Schools: Public Grade, 
High, 2; Parochial, 


46; High, 5; Junior 
1; Number of Pupils, 23,- 


130. 
Churches: Baptist, 2; Ohristian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 3; 


Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 8; Roman Catholic, 
10; Miscellaneous, 8; all denominations, 106. 


Banks: National, 6: State, 9; Total Re- 
sources, $69,235,461; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $20,944,115. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 
10; Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 2; Total number of seats: Theatres, 8,- 
750; Armory, 8,500; Shrine Auditorium, 2,000; 
Total, 14,250. 


Lovation: At the head of Lake Superior, 
northwest Minnesota. Served by Northern Pa- 
cifie “Soo Line,’’ Chicago & Northwestern, D. 8. 
2 ag a Ebeage wat Wier, ie Beng 

Steamships to Duluth. 
Excellent bus service to range towns also to 
Minneapolis, and St. Paul. To nearest large 
city by railroad, 4 hours; by auto, 6 hours. 


Steel, 
fisheries, 


Principal Industries: 
and cement trade, 
shipping. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 227. Leading 
firms: Minnesota Steel Co., F. A. Patrick & 
Co. (woolen products), Clyde Iron Works (hard- 
ware). Total value of yearly output of fac- 
tories estimated at $300,000,000. 


Special Information: Location of the city 
makes it the shipping point of the northwest. 
Duluth also has cheap water transportation to 
the east, five railroads to the Pacific Coast, 
cheap and unlimited hydroelectric power. Im- 
mense iron fields at its back door. Vast avail- 
able dock acreage, pure water, good climate and 
eheap fuel. A rich dairying and gardening 
hinterland, 


Residential Features: Private homes predomi- 
nate. Finest residential district located in east 
end, and Woodland, other homes average in 
value $5,000, $6,000 and $7,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from 5th 
Avenue West to 2nd Avenue Hast, Superior 
Street, and First. Street, occupied by department 
stores, drug stores, women’s apparel, men’s 
clothing, shoe stores, etc. : 


Trading Area: 125 miles north, 200 miles 
west, 150 miles south (including range towns), 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 8; meats, 14; 
fruits, 5; hardware, 4; dry goods, 8; Miscellane- 
ous lines: confectionery, 6; fuel, 10. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Most are dealers in both 
passenger and commercial automobiles, Pas- 
senger automobile agents, 48; automobile acces- 
sories, 22; automobile tire agencies, 33; bakers, 


grain, coal, salt 
wholesale trade, 


81; cigar stores, 18 (chain, 1); confectioners, 
50; dressmakers, 9; druggists, 51 (chain, 1); 
dry goods, 31; department stores, 20; electrical 
supplies, 15; florists, 8; fruits, 9; furniture, 


26; furriers, 9; garages, 57; grocers, 292 (chain, 


2); hardware, 31, jewelry, 26; meat markets, 
80; men’s furnishings, 50; merchant tailors, 
35; 


milliners, 14; opticians, 4; photographers, 


15; pianos, 8; radio sup 
68 (chain, 3); shoes, 22; sporting goods, 4; 
stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 29. ’ 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature 40 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 40; most pleasant months, May to Oct. 
Doctors (medical, 255); (dentists, 89); (osteo- 
paths, 4); street car service; gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 23,100; water, soft. 


FAIRBAULT, MINN. 


(Rice County) 
1920 Population, 11,089 (1925 est. 12,232). 


City and Suburban Estimate 20,000. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: 
Northfield (pop. 4,544); Morristown (750); Ken- 
yon (1,500), 


Native Whites, 84.9%; Negroes, 0.1%; Foreign 
Born, 15%; Industrial Workers, 18%; English 
Reading, 95%; Families, 2,500. 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; 
High, 1; Parochial, 3; Private, 
Number of Pupils, 2,300. 


Churches: 


High, 
55 


1; Junior 
State, 3; 


Baptist, 1; Congregational, 1; Epis- 


copal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman © 


Catholic, 3; Miscellaneous, 6. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Capital, Sur- 
plus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $639,577; 
Total Deposits (all banks), $5,000,000.; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $6,000,000. ; 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 4. Total num- 
ber of seats, 8,000. 


Location; On the ©. R. I. & P., ©. M. & St. 
P., Great Western, and Minnesota, Northfield 
& Southern Rys., running into ‘‘Twin Cities,” 
coming from south, Great Western east and west 
from Mankato, Minn., to Faribault. Jefferson 
Highway Transportation Company runs two-hour 
bus service from Mason City, Iowa, to ‘Twin 
Cities,’’ Pavement from Faribault to St. Paul— 
excellent roads. To nearest large city, by rail- 
road, 2 hours; by trolley or auto, 2 hours, 


Principal Industries: Shoes, furniture, floor 
trucks, brooms, amusement park water chutes, 
summer tourist trade, wholesale grocery houses 
candy, printing, woolen blankets. g 


' Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firma: 
North Star Furniture Co., Daisy Woodcraft Co., 
Spiral Cutter Oo., Fairbault Planing Mills, Fari- 


bault Cab & Body Co., Shaft-Pierce Shoe Com-_ 


pany, Peterson Art Furniture Company, Wari- 
bault Furniture Company, Nutting Truck Com- 
pany (floor trucks), Faribault Broom Factory, 
Sellner Manufacturing Company (furniture and 
bathing beach chutes), H, H. King Flour Mills, 
Swift & Co., Theopold-Reid Co., Wilson Packing 
Co., E..W. Leach & Sons, Northfield Milk Prod- 
ucts Co., H. A. Boyer €o., Faribault Canning 
Co., Northern States Power Co., Humphrey Hle- 
vator Co., F. W. Winter & Co., Faribault Ma- 
chine Shops, Farmer Seed & Nursery Co., An- 
drew Nursery Co., Brand Peony Farms, Voegel 
Creamery, Fleckenstein Beverage Co., Faribault 
Dairy Co., Faribault Co-operative Creamery Co., 
Faribault Woolen Mills (wool blankets), Schim- 
mel Company (furniture), Schwartz-Bion Oandy 
Company. 


Residential Features: Ninety per cent of 
population own their homes. About 2,500 single- 
family houses, 50 to 75 duplex houses and 3 or 
4 small apartment houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: 
7 blocks; 
4 blocks; 
2 blocks; 
blocks. 


Trading Area: Faribault’s trade has a radius 
of about 25 miles, good roads, and intensive 
trade drives have extended trade territory beyond 
a radius of 20 to 25 miles, The people beyond 
the 10 mile circle come to Faribault to trade 
once a week. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 1; mis- 
cellaneous lines, seeds, 1; nursery stock, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 


Central Avenue, 
Second Street, 2 blocks; Third Street, 
Fourth Street, 4 blocks; Fifth Street, 


cies, 8; commercial automobile agencies, 8; auto- 
mobile accessories, 1; automobile tire agencies, 


We Are Not In The 
“‘Distress”’ Belt 


Prosperity is on the Wing in 
Austin and Mower County 


To Austin’s agricultural advan- 
tages in the heart of a prosperous 
farm section is added the 40 
million dollar annual volume of 
Geo. A. Hormel >& Co., pork’ 
packers, and that of two new in- 
dustries in 1926. Austin’s indus- 
try covers many fields. 


To reach this splendid territory use 


THE AUSTIN 
DAILY HERALD 
AUSTIN, MINN. 


4,000 Paid Daily Subscribers 


plies, 4; restaurants, 


Sixth Street, 1 block; First Avenue, 7 © 
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3 ‘Oliver Iron Mining Co, | 


MINNESOTA (Cont’d) 


1; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including 


hotels), 10; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 15; dressmakers, 6; druggists, 5 (chain, 
4); dry goods, 5; department stores, 4; electrical 
supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 6; furniture, 3; 
furriers, 1; garages (public), 8; grocers, 38; 
hardware, 5; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 5; 
men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 5; mer- 
chant tailors, 4; milliners, 4; opticians, 4; photo- 
graphers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 2; radio supplies, 4; restaurants 
(including hotels), 7; stationers, 3; women’s 
apparel, 5. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 17); 
(dentists, 13); (osteopaths, 2); street car serv- 
ice; gas, artificial; number of meters, 1,556; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 2,227; number of auotmobile registra- 
tions, 9,526. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


1920 Population, 7,581. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 12,200. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: Pelican 
Rapids (pop. 1,156); Perham (1,370); Hlbow 
Lake (867); Henning (755). 


Native Whites, 84%; Foreign Born, 16%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 10%; English Reading, 98%; 
Families, 1,575. 


Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 8; Number of Pupils, 1,450. 


Churches; Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 6. 


Banks: National, 2; State 4; Total Resources, 
(all banks), $6,300,000; Savings Bank Deposits, 
Total $3,200,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.),-1; Total num- 
ber of seats, 2,800. 


Location: In west central Minnesota, served 
by the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific 
Railways. Good bus service to central and 
eastern parts of state. To nearest large city 
by railroad, 3 hours; by auto, 4 hours, 


Principal Industries: Flour mills, woolen 
mills, woodwork mill, meat packing plant. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 22. Leading 
firms: Northwestern Manufacturing Co., Fergus 
Falls Woolen Mill Co., Liberty Garment Mfg. 
Co., Red River Flour Mills.. Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at $2,- 
300,000. 


Residential Features: Mostly 
houses. All are’ private homes. 


Retail Shopping Section: Located in 12 blocks. 


| Trading Area: Reaches 45 miles east, 25 miles 
south and 30 miles north, and 27 miles west. 
Good bus service and excellent state trunk high- 
ways in all directions. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, is 
fruits, 1; miscellaneous lines, woolen blankets, 
clothes, etc., 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, automobile tire agencies, 
8; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 


one-family 


% 


hotels), 15; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 16; dressmakers, 10; druggists, 5; 
dry goods, 6; department stores, 2; electrical 
supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 2; furniture, 3; 
furriers, 1; garages (public), 5; grocers, 24 


(chain, 1); hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; meat mar- 
kets, 5; men’s furnishings, 2; men’s clothing, 
4; merchant tailors, 3; Milliners, 3; opticians, 2; 
photographers, 8; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 3; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 9; shoes, 3; sport- 
ing goods, 2; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 5. 

Miscellaneous Data: Most Pleasant months, 
May to October, inclusive. Doctors (medical, 
16); (dentists, 11); (osteopaths, 1); electric cur- 
rent, alternating; number of wired houses, 1,375; 
water, soft. 


HIBBING, MINN. 


(St. Louis County) 


1920 Population, 15,089 (1925 est. 17,132). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 50,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 21; Junior High, 2; 
Parochial, 1; Junior College, 1; Number of Pu- 
Pils, 6,700. 

Churches: 
Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Ro- 
man Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 3. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Total Resources 
(all banks), $5,427,827.93. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 4; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 38; Total number of Seats, 
8,000. A 

Location: In northeast part of Minnesota, 80 


miles fram Lake Superior. Served by Duluth, 


-Mesaba & Northern, and Great Northern Rail- 


roads. Buses leaving for Duluth every hour, and 
“Twin Cities’? twice a day. To nearest large 
city, by railroad, 3% hours; by auto 24% hours. 


Principal Industries: Iron industry. 
Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firm: 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses, with apartment and few tene- 
“Ment houses, One of the finest private resi- 
dential sections is located west of Howard 


Street. Homes in the latter section average in 


value $6,000. 


Editor *& "Pub 


_ of First Avenue, 


Christian Science, 1; Episcopal, 2;- 


at 


_ Retail Shopping Section: Extends the length 
and five blocks on Howard 
Street, the latter being the main business dis-~ 
trict. There are also several smaller neighbor- 
hood sections; with the usual grocery, confec- 
tionery, meat,’ and. small shops. 

Trading Area: Hxtends about fifteen miles 
north, east, and south; bus and trolley services 
being very good. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 7; meats, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; automobile accessories, 8; automobile 
tire agencies, 8; bakers, 5; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 5; confectioners (in- 


eluding hotel stands), 30; delicatessen, 15; 
dressmakers, 15; druggists, 7; dry goods, 10; 
department stores, 5; electrical supplies, 4; 


florists, 2; fruits, 2; furniture, 8; garages (pub- 


lic), 3; grocers, 56 (chain, 3); hardware, 6; 
jewelry, 6; meat markets, 16 (chain, 1); men’s 
clothing, 8; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 3; 


opticians, 2; photographers, 6; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio sup- 
plies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 20; 
shoes, 1; women’s apparel, 2, 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 50 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 101; most pleasant months, June to Oct., 
inclusive. Doctors (medical, 18); (dentists, 12); 
(chiropractors, 8); street car service; gas, arti- 
ficial, electrie current, alternating; number of 
wired houses, 3,000; water, hard. 


INTERNATIONAL FALLS, 
MINN. 


(Koochiching County) 


1920 Population, 3,448. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 6,000. 

Native White, 75.36%; Negroes, .04%; 
eign Born, 24.6%; Industrial Workers, 
English Reading, 90%; Families, 1,200. 

Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,200. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 
Congregational, 1; Bpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1, 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $1,500,000; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $500,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Vaudeville, 1. 
Total number of seats, 1,100. 

Location: At Falls in Rainy River, 3 miles 
from outlet of Rainy Lake. Central part of 
northern boundary of Minnesota. Served by 
Canadian National and Nor. Pac. Rys. Located 
on Minn, Trunk Highways, Nos. 11 and 4. 

Principal Industries: Print and craft paper 


For- 
25% ; 
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mills, insulite mill, lumber mill, commercial 
fishing and farming. 
Manufacturing Establishments, 4, Minnesota 


& Ontario Paper Co., International Insulite Co., 
International Lumber Co., Lakeside Fish Co. 
Annual output, $9,000,000. 

Special Information: Location of the city 
makes it a distributing point for places south- 
east, south, and southwest. It is a receiving 
point for commodities entering U. S. from 
Canada, the principal imports being lumber, 
furs and fish. . 

Residential Features: Mostly  one-family 
houses; very few apartment buildings. Splendid 
residential section along Rainy River. 


Retail Shopping Section: Principal business 
street is Third St., extending from Rainy 
River in a westerly direction about one mile. 
Manufacturing industries located on Rainy 
River at the east and north of town. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Bakers, 3; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 15; confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 2; dressmakers, 5; drug- 
gists, 3; dry goods, 2; department stores, 2; 
electrical supplies, 1; florists, 1; fruits, 4; fur- 
niture, 3; furriers, 1; garages (public) , 6; 
grocers, 8; hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat mar- 
kets, 4; men’s furnishing, 4; men’s clothing, 4; 
merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 2; opticians, 2; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 1; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 8; shoes, 7; sport- 
ing goods, 3; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 
2. 


LITTLE FALLS, MINN. 


(Morrison County) 


1920 Population, 5,500. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 7,800. 

Native Whites, 60%; Foreign Born, 40% ; 
Industrial Workers, 10%; English Reading, 89%; 
Families, 1,500. 

*Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 1,488. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Congregational, 1; Epis- 
copal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman 
Catholic, 4; Lutheran, 4; Miscellaneous, 2. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Total Resources, 
(all banks) $3,781,984.54; Savings Bank De- 
posits, Total $3,301,709.53. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1. 
Total number of seats, 1,000. 


Location; In the center of the state, on the 
Mississippi River, 106 miles northwest of St. 
Paul, and served by the Northern Pacific Bek 
main line, and the Dakota division, branch line. 
It is the northern terminal of the longest stretch 
of paving in Minnesota, which affords excellent 
passenger and truck service by automobile. 

Principal Industries: Paper, pulp, granite, 
flour, butter, power, ice cream, canning, and 
farming, garment factory. 


lisher for 
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Manufacturing Establishments, 12. Hennepin 
Paper Co., Itasca Paper Co., Little Falls Black 
Granite Co., Peerless Granite Co., Little Falls 
Milling Co., Northwestern Milling Co., Kiewell 
Products Co., Minnesota Power & Light Co., 
Farmers’ (Co-operative Creamery Co.; West 
Creamery Co., Little Falls Garment Co. Value 
annual output, $2,150,000. 


Special Information: Little Falls is the gate- 
way to Minnesota’s ‘‘Ten Thousand Lakes,’’ also 
the center of the largest hydroelectric develop- 
ment in the Northwest. Within the city limits, 
and located on the Mississippi River, is a de- 
velopment of 10,000 horsepower, and within 10 
miles of the city there is nearing completion a 
27,000 horsepower plant. We have several good 
factory sites on trackage. The black granite 
from the quarries near Little Falls is unsur- 
passed in strength, quality, and beauty. . Little 
Falls is also the smallest town in the United 
States to boast of an Dlks’ Home, 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses, private homes almost exclusively, 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends on Broad- 
way to both the east, and west side of the 
Mississippi River for 8 blocks; also on 1st Street 
Tunning from 2nd Avenue southeast, to 1st Ave- 
nue northeast, a distance of 4 blocks. There are 
also other streets paralleling 1st Street for 2 
blocks in length. This consists of the chief shop- 
ping districts. Several small stores scattered 
throughout the city. 


Trading Area: Extends about 15 miles in all 
directions. Intermittent business from all parts 
of the county. 


Wholesale Houses: Meats, 1; fruits, 1; mis- 
Cellaneous lines, candy, 1; cigar and tobaccos, 1, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto agencies, 4; automo- 
bile tire agencies, 1; bakers, 3; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 8; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 5; dressmakers, 20; drug- 
gists, 3; dry goods, 3; department stores, 5; 
electrical supplies, 2; furniture, 4; garages (pub- 
lic), 5; grocers, 25; hardware, 5; jewelry, 2; 
meat markets, 5; men’s furnishing and men’s 
clothing, 8; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 4; 
opticians, 4; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio sup- 
plies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 10; shoes, 
10; sporting goods, 6; stationers, 1; women’s 
apparel, 5. 


MANKATO, MINN. 
(Blue Earth County) 


1920 Population, 12,469. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 60,677. 
portant cities and towns in this 
Rochester (pop. 13,722); New Ulm 
Faribault (11,089); Austin (10,113). 


Native Whites, 87%; Foreign Born, 
dustrial Workers, 10%; 
Families, 3,200. 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 3,200. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 4; 
Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscel- 
laneous, 8. 


Banks: National, 3; State, 5; Total Resources 
(all banks), $10,734,000; Savings Bank De- 
posits Total (all banks) $1,309,000; Time De- 
posits (all banks) $3,076,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
1; Total number of seats, 6,500, 


Location: At the south bend of the Minnesota 
River, almost exactly in the geographical center 
of southern Minnesota, served by Chicago Great 
Western, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, and 
Chicago, North Western Railways. Excellent 
bus service in all directions. Unusually good 
roads promote motor travel to Mankato from a 
wide territory. 

Principal Industries: Stone, cement, flour mill- 
ing, garments, machinery, tool, poultry supplies, 
printing and lithographing. Distributing point 
for plumbing supplies, groceries, fruit, auto- 
mobiles and accessories, paper, eandy, ete. Third 
largest hog market in Minnesota. Important 
poultry market, both for pure-bred stock and 


Most im- 
area are: 
(6,745) ; 


13%; In- 
English Reading, 96%; 


dressed poultry, Large dairy and creamery 
center, 

Manufacturing Establishment, 53: Leading 
firms: The Carney Co., Breen Stone Co., Hub- 


bard Milling Co,, Hugo Shirt Co., Little Giant 
Co., R. F. Neubert Co., Truth Tool Co, 


Special Information: Mankato claims to bey: 
the wholesale, retail, educational, musical, and 
political center of southern Minnesota, Beeause 
of railroad and highway facilities, it serves an 
unusually wide trading territory. Center of 
diversified farming district, which specializes in 
dairying, stock raising, and high grade poultry. 
Many fine herds of pure-bred cattle. Educational 
center, 2,300 out-o-town students in Mankato 
schools and. colleges, Distributing point for 
Standard Oil, and three other oil companies, 


Residential Features: ‘Mostly one and two- 
family houses, No tenements and no slums, 
homes predominate. Fine boulevards and parks. 
Good street ear service with 5 cent fare. 

Retail Shopping Section: Dxtends 14 blocks 
on Front Street, includes also about 6 blocks of 
side streets, immediately adjacent. Several 
smaller “‘neighborhood’”’ sections with the usual 
grocery, meat, and confectionery shops are rap- 
idly developing. 

Trading Area: Extends about sixty miles west 
and south; about twenty miles north and east. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, Tis) 
fruits, 8; miscellaneous lines, plumbing supplies, 
auto accessories, 1; candy, 4; paints, 1; 
paper, 1; oils, 3. 
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Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 25; commercial auto agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 88; automobile tire agencies, 
33; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 8; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
14; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 10; druggists, 
7; dry goods, 12; department stores, 6; electrical 
supplies, 5; florists, 3; fruits, 5; furniture, 6; 
furriers, 3; garages (public), 22; grocers, 62; 
hardware, 8; jewelry, 6; meat markets, 15; 
men’s furnishings, 8; men’s clothing, 8; mer- 
chant tailors, 3; milliners, 6; opticians, 4; pho- 
tographers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 3; radio supplies, 11; restaurants 
(including hotels), 14; shoes, 7; sporting goods, 
5; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 7. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 27); 
(dentists, 19); (osteopaths, 3); street car ser- 
viee; gas, artificial; number of meters, 2,147; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 3,000; water, hard, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


(Hennepin County) 


1920 Population, 380,582 (July 1, 1926, esti- 
mate 433,590). 


City and Suburban Estimate (for Hennepin 
County), 470,500, 


Native Whites, 288,333; Negroes, 3,927; For- 
eign Born, 88,032; Industrial Workers, 174,289; 
English Reading, 75%; Families, 91,843 (1925 
estimate, 100,000). 


Schools: Public Grade, 89; Senior High, 4; 
Junior-Senior High, 7; Vocational High, 2; 
Parochial, 36; Number of Pupils (close of school 
year, 1924-25), 78,982; University of Minne- 
Sota, enrollment (1924-25), 20,612. 


Churches: Baptist, 22; Christian Scientist, 6; 
Congregational, 18; Episcopal, 16; Hebrew, 11; 
Methodist, 28; Presbyterian, 19; Roman Catho- 
lie, 26; Greek Catholic, 2; Greek Orthodox, 2; 
Lutheran, 72; Latter Day Saints, 1; Unitarian, 1; 
Universalist, 2; Spiritualist, 2; United Brethren, 
1; First Church of Brethren, 1; Evangelical, 2; 
Hyangelical Synod, 3; Disciples, Friends 
(Quaker), 1; Free Church, 5; Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist, 3; Swedenborgian Church, 1; Nazarene, 
1; Swedish Mission Covenant of America, 7} 
African M.E, (colored), 4; Park Advent Chris- 
tian, 1; Missions, 6. ‘Total number of churches, 
2ti, 

Banks: National, 6; State, 23; Savings Banks, 
3; Trust Companies, 3; Total Bank Deposits, 
Jan. 1, 1926 (all banks) $325,569,240. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 62; 
Vaudeville, 4; Burlesque, 1: Miscellaneous (Audt- 
toriums, ete.), 2. 


Location: Minneapolis is situated on the Mis- 
sissippi River, at the Falls of St. Anthony, the 
head of river navigation, with municipal docks. 
and landing stages. It is 10 miles west by north. 
of St. Paul, and is served by the following rail- 
roads: The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road Co.; Chicago, Great Western Railroad Co.;. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul Railway Co.; 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co.;. 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway 
Co.; Minnesota Western Railway; Great Northern 
Railway Co.; Minneapolis, Anoka & Cuyuna. 
Range Railway Co.; Minneapolis, Northfield &. 
Southern Railway Co.; The Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railroad Co.; Minneapolis, St. Paul &- 
Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co., and the Northern: 
Pacific Railroad Co. To nearest larger city 
(Milwaukee, Wis.), 428 miles; by railroad, 10: 
hours; by auto, 17 hours, 

Principal Industries: Flour mills and grist. 
mills, linseed oil, bread and bakery products,. 
cars and general shop construction, food prepara- 
tions, printing and publishing, artificial limbs, 
tents and awnings, mattresses and spring beds,. 
furniture, confectionery and ice cream, 


7. 
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Manufacturing Establishments: 
1,700. Leading firms: Pillsbury Flour Mills, 
Washburn-Crosby Flour ‘Mills, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Munsing Wear Corporation, Minne- 
apolis Steel Machinery Co., Flour City Orna- 
mental Iron Works, Minneapolis Heat Regulator 
Co. Total value of yearly output of factories. 
estimated at $1,079,900,000, 


Special Information: Minneapolis is the larg-- 
est city in Minnesota, and of the Northwest, of~ 
which it is the manufacturing, wholesaling, re- 
tailing, distributing, financial, and educational 
center. The State University is located here. 
Minneapolis has one of the most up-to-date 
scientific water Supply systems in the country. 
Water is pumped from Mississippi River 
above city to filtration plant, where it is filtered 
and sterilized. Daily consumption is 46,500,000 - 
gallons. The pumping plant has a daily capacity 
of 130,000,000 gallons. Valuations of Minne- 
apolis municipal property is $85,000,000; 242.84 
miles of street railway track operated, In 1925 
number of car miles operated was 29,454,462, 
Number of revenue passengers hauled was 200, 
283,106. Minneapolis is a city without slums, 
Minneapolis is also noted for its Institute of 
Arts, the Walker Art Gallery, its Symphony 
Orchestra, Conservatory of Musie, ete, 


Residential Features: 
homes. July 1, 1926, 
Commission shows 


Approximately, 


Minneapolis is a.city of 
count by City Planning 
over 61,665 _ single-family 
dwellings, _ 6,007 duplexes, and 2,253 apart- 
ments. The labor population is primarily home- 
owning, which is an outstanding feature. One 
of the large labor districts is bounded as fol- 
lows: South city limits, Chicago Avenue and 
40th Street, Cedar Lake Street, and the Missis- 
sippi River, is almost exclusively single family 
residences. Important: The density of popu- 
lation within the limited bounds of the city 
1s greater than in most of the larger cities - 
of the country. The reason for this is that it 
grew out from the center, and the dwellings are - 
not scattered. 
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MINNESOTA (Cont’d) 


Minneapolis (cont’d) 


Retail Shopping Section: Hxtends from First 
Avenue north to 5th Street, Hennepin Avenue; 
Washington to 12th Street, Nicollet Avenue. 
Second Street to 12th Street, Marquette, 4th to 
1ith Streets. All cross streets between Nicol- 
let and Hennepin, from Washington Avenue to 
llth Street, also Lake Street district. _ West 
Broadway district, Central Avenue district, 
Franklin Avenue district, Cedar, and Washing- 
ton districts. Nicollet Avenue is said to be 
the largest retail street in the country without 
a car line, and has practically every line of 
merchandise carried by the stores in abutting 
streets. 

Trading Area: ‘The trade territory of Min- 
neapolis is included in the State of Minnesota, 
North, and South Dakota, Montana, the north- 
ern border of Nebraska, the northern half of 
lowa, western, and northern half of Wisconsin, 
and the Northern Peninsula of Michigan. There 
is 3,000,000 population within a radius of 50 
miles or within the first parcel post zone, 
1,500,000 population within a radius of 150 
miles, or within the second parcel post zone; 
6,500,000 population within the trade territory 
of which Minneapolis is the industrial center. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 12; meats, 33; 
fruits, 40; hardware, 15; dry goods, 17. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 125; commercial auto. agencies, 25; auto- 
mobile equipment, 119; automobile tire agencies, 
21; bakers, 80; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), hundreds; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 260 (chain, 1); delicatessen, per- 
haps 100 or more; dressmakers, about 25; drug- 
gists, 246 (chain, 2); dry goods, 59; depart- 
ment stores, 20; electrical supplies, 43; florists, 
59; fruits, 29; furniture, 88; furriers, 45; gar- 
ages (public), 200; grocers, 736 (chain, 3); 
hardware, 114; jewelry, 69; meat markets, 330; 
elothiers, 66; tailors, 190; milliners, 54; oculists, 
71; opticians, 39; photographers, 58; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 13; radio 
supplies, 27; restaurants (including hotels); 271 
(chain, +); shoes, 67; sporting goods, 11; sta- 
tioners, 18; women's apparel, 25. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature 
45.3 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 92; most pleasant months, 
spring and summer seasons. Doctors (medical, 
565); (dentists, 500); (osteopaths, 36); street 
ear service; gas, artificial; number of gas 
meters, 114,000; electric current, alternating and 
direct; number of wired houses, 99,500; water, 
medium, hard, 


MOORHEAD, MINN. 
(Clay County) 
1920 Population, 5,720 (1924) (directory popu- 
lation, 6,684). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 12,000. 


Native Whites, 50%; Foreign Born, 50%; 
Industrial Workers, 20%; English Reading, 90- 
95%; Families, 2,500. 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,600; 


students at college, 950. 

Churches: Bpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Pres- 
byterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 
2 Lutheran, 1 Mission, 1 Covenant Mission, 1 
Congregational, 

Banks; National, 2; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $2,946,519.83; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $1,089,560.23. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Total number 


of seats, 600. 


Location: On western boundary of Minnesota, 
1 mile east of Fargo, N. D., and in the heart 
of the Red River Valley of the North. On 
main lines of Great Northern, and Northern 
Pacific Rys., C. M. & St. Paul R.R. 1 mile 
away. Including branches of above, 11 railway 
lines branch out from Moorhead. Only place 
with such facilities between ‘‘Twin Cities’’ and 
the Rocky Mountains. Adequate bus service. 
Only 50 miles from innumerable lakes well 
stocked with fish. 


Principal Industries: Agricultural, dairying, 
poultry raising, overalls, sheet metal goods, 
creameries, awning and tent factory. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 30 = (esti- 
mated). Leading firms: Fairmont Creamery 
Oo., Nord Furnace Co., Simonson Mfg. Oo. 
(overalls). Total value of yearly output of 
factories estimated at $2,000,000. 


Special Information: Location of city makes 
ft the headquarters for potato loading, ship- 
ping, and warehousing, Ideal location for flour 
mills and packing plants. There are 4,000 
acres of sugar beets planted in surrounding 
territory. 

Residential Features: 
dences. 

Retail Shopping Section: Center Avenue, 8 
blocks; First Avenue N., 4 blocks; Fourth St., 
8 blocks; First Avenue 8., 5 blocks, 


Mostly all private resi- 


Trading Area: North, east, and south, 14 
miles. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; Miscellane- 
ous lines, candy, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 3; automobile accessories, 3; automobile 
tire agencies, 2; bakers, 2; cigar stores’ and 
stands (including hotels), 20; confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 20; dressmakers, 5; drug- 
gists, 8; department stores, 2; including dry 
goods; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 1; furni- 
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ture, 2; garages (public), 4; grocers, 80; hard- 
ware, 2; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 4; men’s 
clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, va 
opticians, 2; photographers, 1; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio 
supplies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 11; 
shoes, 3; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 1; wo- 
men’s apparel, 1. 


——_—— 


RED WING, MINN. 


(Goodhue County) 
1920 Population, 8,637. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 8,673. 

Native Whites, 85%; Foreign Born; 15%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 25%; English Reading, 98%; 
Families, 2,340. 


Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,240. 
Red Wing Seminary with students from all 
sections of the country and Canada, enrolls 250 
pupils. Minnesota State Training School for 
Boys with close to 500. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 33 
Presbyterian, 1; Lutheran, 5; Roman Catholic, 1; 
Miscellaneous, 3. Total 19. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Total Resources, 
(all banks), $7,125,365; Sayings Bank Deposits 
Total $2,136,845,25, 

Theatres: ‘Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Total number of seats, 1,700. 


Location: On the Mississippi River 41 miles 
S.B, of St. Paul. Served by C. M. & St. P., 
and Great Western R.Rs. Three or four buses 
a day. 

Principal Industries: Stoneware, malting mill, 
flour mills, sewer pipes, marine motors, shoe 


factories, linseed oil, advertising utilities, filter 
sand, tannery, furniture. Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $16,185,000. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Red Wing 
Stoneware Co., Red Wing Sewer Pipe Co., 
Fleischman Malting Co., Red Wing Milling Co., 
La Grange Mills, S. B. Foot Tannery, Red Wing 
Shoe Co., Stickles Shoe Co., Red Wing Motor 
Co., Red Wing Filter Sand Co. 


Residential Features: Wighty-five per cent of 
the people own their own homes, due to the 
assistance of a very strong and active building 
association. 


Retail Shopping Section: Confined to about 
six blocks in the center of the city. There are 
also some outlying retail stores, such as grocery, 
confectionery, and meat shops. 


Trading Area: Covers a 25-mile radius, de- 
pending on the condition of the roads. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 6; 
bakers, 38; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 5; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
20; dressmakers, 6; druggists, 6; dry goods, 4; 
department stores, 6; electrical supplies, 4; 
florists, 3; fruits, 2; furniture, 3; garages (pub- 
lic), 6; grocers, 23; hardware, 8; jewelry, 4; 
meat markets, 8; men’s furnishings, 6; men’s 
clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 3; 
opticians, 2; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 12; shoes, 


5; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; women’s 
apparel, 4, 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 14); 
(dentists, 9); .(osteopaths, 2); gas, artificial; 


electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 80%; water, medium soft. 


ROCHESTER, MINN. 


Olmsted County) 
1920 Population, 13,722. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 50,000. 


_ Native Whites, 85.8%; Negroes, .04%; For- 
eign Born, 13.8%; Families, 2,796. 


Schools; Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 3; Number of Pupils, 3,275; 
Junior College, 1. 5 


Churches; Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Univer- 
salist, 1; German Lutheran, 1; United Brethren, 
1; Norwegian Lutheran, 1; German Hvangelist, 


Banks: Total Resources, $7,874,183.64; Sav- 
ings Bank Deposits Total, $3,637,058.41. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Total number of seats, 2,531 (theatres only). 


Location: In southeastern Minnesota, 30 
miles to Iowa, and 50 miles to Wisconsin line, 
Served by the Chicago, Great Western, and 
Chicago & North Western Railways. Bxcel- 
lent bus service all directions. Center of bus 
line service. To nearest larger city by rail- 
road, 2 hours; by auto 2 hours. 


Principal Industries: Cameras, flour, jewelry, 
cosmetics. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 3. 
firms: Conley Camera Co., 
tories (cosmetics). 


Residential Features: Practically all 
family homes, few two-family, or apartment 
houses, Private homes predominate, 60% 
owned. Houses in best part of city cost $15,000 
to $50,000. A few residences at a higher cost, 


Retail Shopping Section: Broadway and First 
Avenue 8. W. five blocks each, and intersecting 
streets, Thirty-five outlying groceries. 

Trading Area: Twenty-five miles each way. 


Leading 
Rochester Labora- 


one- 


Often more, because of excellent roads, ‘and 
bus service. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, 2. 
Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 8; automobile tire agencies, 14; 


bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 30; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 6; dressmakers, 4; druggists, 9; dry 


goods, 6; department stores, 1; electrical sup- 
plies, 4; florists, 4; fruits, 3; furniture, 4; 
furriers, 2; garages (public), 23; grocers, 46 
(chain, 2); hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; meat mar- 
kets, 11; men’s furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 
9; merchant tailors, 6; milliners, 6; opticians, 
2; photographers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 5; res- 


taurants (including hotels), 31; shoes, 10; 
sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; women’s ap- 
parel, 9. 


Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
May to October, inclusive. Doctors (medical, 
138); (dentists, 30); (includes Mayo Clinic, and 
staff), (osteopaths, 5); gas, natural; electric 
current, alternating; number of wired houses, 
98 per cent; water, hard. 


ST. CLOUD, MINN. 


(Stearns County) 


1920 Population, 15,873 (1926 est. 25,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 75,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Little Falls (pop. 8,000); Brainerd (9,591); 
Sauk Center (2,699); Litchfield (2,790). 

Native Whites, 100%; English Reading, 100%; 
Families, 4,200. 

Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 2; Parochial, 
5; State Teachers college; Number of Pupils, 
5,540. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Lutheran, 3; 
Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
6. 


Banks; National, 1; State, 2; Total Resources 
(all banks), $6,400,000; Savings Bank Deposits, 
Total $12,000,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 1; Total num- 
ber of seats, 8,000. 

Location: 75 miles north of St. Paul on Mis- 
sissippi River. Served by Great Northern, and 
Northern Pacific Rys. ‘Railway division point, 


On Jefferson Highway, and has bus service 
to all parts of the state. Excellent travel 
facilities afforded to large trade area. To 


nearest larger city by railroad, 2% hours; by 
bus, or auto, 24% hours. 

Principal Industries: Granite quarrying, and 
ornamental and building stone manufacturing, 
ear shops, woolen mills, 

Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
J. E. Barr Packing Corp., H. M. Rose Products 
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Co., St, Cloud Woolen Mills, Great Northern 


Railway shops. | t 

Special Information: New Veterans’ Hospital, 
costing $1,500,000. New orphanage, costing 
$500,000. .A new Catholic hospital under con- 
struction costing approximately $2,000,000. A 
$4,000,000 building program for this year. Bx- 
cellent farming. Stearns County claims to be 
first in dairy production in the state. 


‘Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
houses. Our water and sewer system makes 
85% of the homes modern. There are eight 
new sub-divisions now in progress of building. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from State 
Highway on Hast St. Cloud to 17th Avenue and 
St. Germain Street. From Fifth Avenue and 
St. Germain Street to Ramsey Place. A distance 
of 31 blocks of main streets. There are several 
smaller neighborhood stores to the number of 
60. 


Trading Area: 
for 50 to 60 miles. 
the direction of the ‘‘Twin Cities.”’ 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 1; 
fruits, 2; Miscellaneous lines, auto supplies, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 19; commercial auto. agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 2; automobile tire agencies, 4; 
bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 32; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 4; dressmakers, 13; druggists, 4 (chain, 
1); dry goods, 6; department stores, 3; electrical 
supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 3; furniture, 5; 
furriers, 2; garages (public), 21;' grocers, 60 
(chain, 3); hardware, 9; jewelry, 7; meat mar- 
kets, 21; men’s furnishings, 7; men’s clothing, 
7; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 6; opticians, 
5; photographers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 2; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 18; shoes, 9; sport- 
ing goods, 3; stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 5. 

Miscellaneous Data; Average temperature, 44,6 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 85; most pleasant months, May 
to September, inclusive. Doctors (medical, 22); 
(dentists, 24); (esteopaths, 3); street car serv- 
ice; gas, artificial; electric current, alternating 
and direct; number of wired houses, 4,432; 
water, hard and soft. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
(Ramsey County) 


1920 Population, 234,698. 
City Estimate, 281,000 


Native Whites, 76.5%; Negroes, 1.5%; Foreign 
Born, 22%; Industrial Workers, 22,694; English 
Reading, 95%; Families, 54,400. 

Schools: Public Grade, 65; High, 4; Parochial, 
25; Number of Pupils, approximately 60,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 14; Christian Science, 2; 


Extends east, north, and west 
South about 20 miles in 


Congregational, 12; Episcopal, 14; Hebrew, 11; 
Methodist, 19; Presbyterian, 15; Roman Catholic, 
26; Miscellaneous, 67. 
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The Greatest Attendance of 
any Cooking School I have 


(CONCLUSIVE PROOF of the co-op- 


with National. Advertisers of foods 
and groceries is shown beyond doubt 
in the Daily News second Annual 
Cooking School. 
the four days was maximum, That 
is, 


hold. Over 2,000 daily attended. 


is given to all National Advertisers, 
in every field. 


ing your advertising in the St. Paul 
Daily News. 


the Northwest. 


THE ST. PAUL DAILY NEWS 


C. D. BERTOLET, Gen. Mgr. Nat. Adv. 
30 North Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


TA 


—Mrs. Mary Brown Lewers 


eration of the St. Paul Daily News 


The attendance for 


all the Garrick Theatre would 


The same wholehearted assistance 


Reach the St. Paul market by plac- 


The fastest growing Newspaper in 


Kans. City Representatives 
Land Bank ldg. : 
_. Davies & Dillon 
Pacific Coast Representa- 
tives 


R. J. Bidwell Co. 
San Francisco—742 Market 
Street 
Los Angeles—Times Bldg. 
Seattle—White Henry 

. Stuart Bldg. 
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MINNESOTA (Cont'd) 


6; State, and Trust Com- 
$14,660,046; 
Total Resources (all banks), $167,343,072; Bank 
Deposits Total (all banks), $151,850,251. 


Banks: 
panies, 


National, 
81; Capital (all banks), 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 40; 
Vaudeville, 1; Burlesque, 1; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 5; Total number of seats, 
43,862, 

Location: At the head of navigation of the 
Mississippi River, 9 miles below the Falls of 
St. Anthony, and 409 miles by rail W.N.W. of 
Chicago. Served by the Chicago & Northwestern; 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Chicago, Burl- 
ington & Quincy; Great Northern; Minneapolis 
& St. Louis; Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie; Northern Pacific and Rock Island Rail- 
foad Systems, and Chicago Great Western R.R. 
The River Transit Company, and the Sunco 
Barge ‘Lines serve this city on the river. Mile- 
age of the railroads entering Saint Paul is 59,598, 
or nearly one-fourth of the total railroad mile- 
age of the United States. Saint Paul has 9 
railroad systems, 23 lines. To nearest larger 
city by railroad, 12 hours; by automobile, 16 
hours. 


Principal Industries: Boots and shoes, butter, 
cheese, condensed milk, railroad repair shops, 
foundry and machine shop products, fur goods, 
printing and publishing, meat packing, automo- 
bile mfg, and assembly. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 818 CORRS: 
Census, 1920). Leading firms: American Hoist 
& Derrick Co., Saint Paul Foundry, Siems-Stem- 
‘bel Company (car repairs), Gordon & Ferguson, 
Inc. (furs), Brown & Bigelow (specialty print- 
ing), Sanitary Food Mfg. Co., Waldorf Paper 
Products Co., Flaxlinum Insulating Company 
(flax-linen), Armour & Company, Swift & Com- 
pany, International Harvester Co. (twine 
works), Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. (abrasive 
material), Foot, Schulze & Co., C. Gotzian & 
Co., Tilden Produce Company, R. BE. Cobb Co. 
(produce), Ford Motor Co. (branch, mfg. and 
assembling), 


Special Information: The vast expanse of 
the trade territory directly tributary to Saint 
Paul can best be visualized by comparison. It 
is twice the size of the States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia combined, Over 2,000,000 people live 
within a radius of 100 miles from Saint Paul. 
first day delivery of freight is available to 
over 3,000,000 people, and second day delivery 
to over 2,500,000 more. The secondary trade 
territory of Saint Paul reaches to the north- 
west Pacific Coast, Nebraska, Idaho, and Wyo- 
ming on the southwest, Missouri on the south, 
and to Michigan on the east. Saint Paul ig 
said to be the second largest butter producing 
eity in the country. The South Saint Paul 
Market serves as a livestock metropolis for the 
entire northwest section of this country, and 
Canada. Annual business, $100,000,000. Saint 
Paul has a $300,000 municipal air port, and is 
building a $750,000 river terminal. 


Residential Features: Saint Paul is known as 
a city of homes which consist mostly of one, 
and two-family houses, The Saint Paul main 
residential district is known as the ‘‘Hill Dis- 
trict,’’ and the homes in this section average 
in value $20,000, 


Retail Shopping Section: Is bounded on the 
north by East 10th St., east by Jackson and 
Sibley Streets, on the south by Third Street, and 
on the west by Seventh and St. Peter Streets, 
This covers a territory of about 70 blocks. The 
heart of the shopping district is approximately 
in the center of the above described area, and 
consists of about 15 blocks. 

Trading Area: BExtends about 25 to 30 miles 
north, east, and south, with practically no dis- 
tance west, as the western city limits of Saint 


Paul are the eastern limits of the City of 
Minneapolis. There is considerable trading 
derived from a larger area due to the excellent 


network of bus lines and railroads. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 14; meats, 16; 
fruits, 26; hardware, 8; dry goods, 9; Miscel- 
laneous lines, 155 jobbers and wholesalers, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 94; commercial auto agencies, 6; auto- 
mobile accessories, 21; automobile tire agencies, 
47; bakers, 77; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 77; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 95; delicatessen, 233; dress- 
makers, 846 not in factories; druggists, 157; 
dry goods, 19; department stores, 23; electrical 
supplies, 52; florists, 37; fruits, 16; furniture, 
66; furriers, 33; garages (public), 91; grocers, 
1,002; hardware, 63; jewelry, 70; meat markets, 
217; men’s furnishings and clothing, 74; mer- 
ehant tailors, 214; milliners, 48; opticians, 28; 
photographers, 43; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 23; radio supplies, 9; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 316; shoes, 170; 
sporting goods, 10; stationers, 6; women’s ap- 
parel, 11. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
44.2 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 114; most pleasant months, 
June to October, inclusive. Doctors (medical, 
380); (dentists, 270); (osteopaths, 24); street 
car service; gas, artificial; electric current, al- 
ternating and direct; number of wired houses, 
54,000 (counting separate apartment meters, 
70,000); water, medium hard. 


See announcement page 134 
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Guide to Newspaper Markets of MINNESOTA and MISSISSIPPI 


VIRGINIA, MINN. 


(St. Louis County) 


1920 Population, 14,022. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. 


Native Whites, 40%; Foreign Born, 60%; 


Industrial Workers, 75%; English Reading, 
5%. 
Schools: Public Grade, 12; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 1; Junior College, 1; Num- 
ber of Pupils, 4,654. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Ohristian Seience, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 3; Pres- 
byterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 8; Miscellaneous, 
6. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Total Re- 
sources, $5,621,387; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $2,663,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 38; 


Vaudeville, iL Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
etc.) 5; Total number of seats, 10,000. 


Location: Virginia ‘lies 64 miles northwest of 
Duluth, in the center of the Mesaba iron range 


district. Is served by Duluth; Winnipeg & 
Pacific; Duluth, Mesaba & Northern; Great 
Northern; and Duluth Iron Range R.Rs. and 


the Mesaba Railway Co, Interurban electric 
cars. Bus service to all range towns, Duluth, 
and points north of International Falls. To 
nearest larger city by railroad, 1 hour; by 
trolley, 14%, hours; by auto, 1 hour. 


Principal Industries: Iron mining and lum- 
bering. : 


Manufacturing Establishments: 15. Leading 
firms: Virginia & Rainy Lake Lumber Co., 
Bailey Lumber Co. 


Special Information: Distribution center for 
estimated population of 200,000. City owns and 
operates electric light, water, gas, and central 
heating plants, latter heating entire business 
section, and 75% of residence Section, with 
plans under way for including remainder. 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
houses, privately owned. Small section devoted 
to workingmen’s homes. A few apartments, 
One recent addition of 46 modern and attrac- 
tive apartments built. Paved streets through- 
out. Municipally-owned electric light, water, 
and steam-heating plants make these conveni- 
ercee available at low rates. Well cared for 
parks. 


Retail Shopping Section: Wxtends east and 
west on Chestnut Street, six blocks; several 
blocks on the avenue crossing Chestnut Street, 
which is the center for street Tailway and bus 
lines. D. N. M. & D. W. P. depots located on 
east and west ends, Tespectively, of Chestnut 
Street. North side and south side also have 
their neighborhood groceries, etc, 


Trading Area: Has radius of about 25 miles 
on all sides, except to the north which extends 
about 104 miles (to International Falls). 
Splendid interurban and bus service, interurban 
running every hour, and half hour. Buses also 
running on half-hour schedule, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 
fruits, 1; hardware, 1; miscellaneous lines, 17. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; commercial auto. agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 16; automobile tire agencies, 
17; bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 25 (chain, 4); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 16; delicatessen, 1; dress- 
makers, 9; druggists, 7; dry goods, 6; depart- 
ment stores, 9; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 
2; fruits, 3; furniture, 7; furriers, 1; garages 
(public), 20; grocers, 56 (chain, 8); hardware, 


5; jewelry, 8; meat markets, 8 (chain, 1); 
men’s clothing, 16; merchant tailors, 4; milli- 
ners, 5; opticians, 4; photographers, 4; pianos 


(and miscellaneous 


musical instruments), 4; 
radio supplies, 


5; restaurants (including hotels) , 


12 (chain, 1); shoes, 2; sporting goods, 7; sta- 
tioners, 2; women’s apparel, 10. 
Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature 


59.4. degrees; average number of rainy days 
per twelve months, 46; most pleasant months, 
June to November. Doctors (medical, 11); 
(dentists, 16); (osteopaths, 3); street car ser- 
vice; gas, artificial; electric current, alternat- 
ae number of wired houses, 1,900; water, 
ard, 


WINONA, MINN. 


(Winona County) 
1920 Population, 19,143. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 80,000. 
Native Whites, 86%; Foreign Born, 14%; 
Industrial Workers, 17%; English Reading, 95%; 
Families, 4,500. 


Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 5; Number of Pupils, 4,139. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
4; Miscellaneous, 13. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 4; Total Resources, 
$17,565,641.56; Savings Bank Deposits Total, 
$7,335,144.57, 

Theatres: Legitimate. 1; 
6; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
number of seats, 4,900. 

Location: Served by the Chicago, Milwaukee 
St. Paul; Chicago & North Western; Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; Green Bay & Western; 
and Great Western R.Rs. To nearest larger 
city by railroad, 3% hours; by auto. 6 hours. 


Principal Industries: Flour, packing plant, 


Moving Pictures 
etc.), 2; Total 


shoes, garments, farm machinery, patent medi- 
cines, boxes, furs, overalls, candy, boilers, 
pickles, monuments, woolen mill, silos, tinware, 
tire chains, soap, lumber, fibreboard, insulating 
material, wood specialties, printing, oil refining, 
railroad shops. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 90. Leading 


firms: J. R. Watkins Co., Bay State Milling 
Co., Interstate Packing Co., Pepin Pickling 
Co., Union Fibre Co,, McConnon & Co., Dr. 


Ward Medical Co., H. Behrens Manufacturing 
Co., New Winona Manufacturing Co., Foot- 
Schulz & Co., Schuler Chocolate Factory, H. D. 
Foss & Co., Doud & Sons Co., Jones & Kroeger 
Co., Winona Oil Co. 


Special Information: Winona is the- fourth 
city in Minnesota, 86% of the homes are owned 
by the occupants. Rich diversified farming 
territory surrounds Winona, with many co- 
operative creameries and cheese factories in 
the small towns inside the trade territory of 
the city. Farmers are land-owners, not renters. 
They have not been hard hit by the agricultural 
depression. Improved roads lead to Winona 
from every direction. 


Residential Features: 
family houses. A few small apartments. 
vate homes predominate. 


Retail Shopping Section: On Third Street, ex- 
tends from Washington Street, 8 blocks east 
to Kansas Street. Also on streets crossing 
Third Street, between Johnson, and Walnut Sts., 
inclusive, a distance of four blocks. Scattered 
retail shops are located on Fourth Street, and 
Second Streets, between Washington Street and 
eFranklin Street, a distance of seven blocks. 
There are several small retail sections with 
meat, grocery, and confectionery stores, in out- 
lying districts, 


Trading Area: 25 miles north, 30 miles west, 
15 miles east, 25 miles south. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 3; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1; Miscellaneous lines, lum- 
ber, soft drinks, oil, paint, grain, coal, seeds, 
confections; 1 each, except lumber, 4. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto, agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 8; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 80; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 14; dressmakers, 15; druggists, 8; dry 
goods, 7; department stores, 6; electrical sup- 


Mostly one, and two- 
Pri- 


plies, 6; florists, 4; fruits, 2; furniture, 6; 
furriers, 1; garages (public), 15; grocers, 70 
(chain, 14); hardware, 5; jewelry, 5; meat 


markets, 24 (chain, 5); men’s furnishings, 7; 
men’s clothing, 7; merchant tailors, 6; mil- 
liners, 6; opticians, 5; photographers, 7; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 3; 
radio supplies, 6; restaurants (including hotels), 


10 (chain, 2); shoes, 11; sporting goods, 3; 
stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 8. 
“Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 


46.2 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 80; most pleasant months, April 


to July (inclusive) and Sept., Oct. Doctors 
(medical, 17); (dentists, 18); (osteopaths, 1); 
street car service; gas, artificial; electric cur- 


rent, alternating; number of wired houses, 8,500 
(approx.); water, hard. 


Standard Surveys 
of 


MISSISSIPPI 


BILOXI and GULFPORT, 


MISS. 


(Harrison County) 


1920 Population, Biloxi, 14,500; 
12,500. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 48,000. 


Native Whites, Biloxi, 81%; Gulfport, 73%; 
Negroes, Biloxi, 15%; Gulfport, 24%; Foreign 
Born, Biloxi, 4%; Gulfport, 38%; Industrial 
Workers, Biloxi 40%; Gulfport, 25%; English 
Reading, Biloxi, 90%; Gulfport, 90%; Families, 
Biloxi, 2,553; Gulfport, 1,714. 

Schools: Public Grade, B—5, G—4; High, 
B.—1; G.—1; Junior High B.—1; G.—1; Pa- 
rochial, B.—2, G.—1; Number of Pupils, Biloxi 
Public, 2,700; Private, 1,150; Gulfport, Public, 
2,700; Private, 700. 

Churches: Baptist, B.—2, G.—2; Christian 
Science, B,—1, G.—1; Episcopal, B.—1, G.—1; 
Methodist, B.—4, G.—1: Presbyterian, B.—1, 
G.—1; Roman Catholic, B.—4, G.—1; Miscel- 
laneous, Biloxi 1, Gulfpert 2. 

Banks: National, B.—1, G.—1; State, B.—1, 
G2: Total Resources, Biloxi $4,374,353; 
Gulfport $10,718,040; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, Bixoli $1,597,403; Gulfport $2,099,202. 

Theatres: Legitimate, Gulfport 1; Moving 
Pictures, Biloxi 3, Gulfport 2; Vaudeville, Biloxi 
2, Gulfport 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
Biloxi, 2; Gulfport, 2. Total number of seats, 
Biloxi 5,460, Gulfport 3,850. 

Location: Biloxi is located on a peninsula on 
the Gulf Coast of Mississippi. Served by Louis- 
ville & Nashville, and Illinois Central R.R.’s. 
Bus line to Gulfport and Pass Christian. 
Coastwise boat service (freight). Gulfport is 13 
miles west of Biloxi, on the Gulf of Mexico, and 
in the center of the beautiful Mississippi coast 
resort section. Terminus of Illinois Central 
Railroad, which operates through Pullman cars 
between the Mississippi coast and Chicago. 


Gulfport, 


Gulfport is also served by the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad. To nearest large city by railroad, 
2 hours; by auto, 6 hours. 


Principal Industries: Biloxi’s principal indus- 
try is sea food packing and shipping. It is one 
of the largest packers of sea food, eperating 24 
canneries, besides 24 raw oyster wholesale ship- 
pers. Total waterfront commerce is estimated 
at $6,514,000. Gulfport’s principal industry is 
lumber exporting; has deep water harbor, rail- 
road shops and yards; turpentine and creosote 
works; suburban truck farming sections. Port 
figures for the year ending June 30, 1924: 
Imports, $310,387; exports, $7,594,512. Imports 
increased 58% over 1922; exports more than 
56%. Mississippi coast is visited both summer 
and winter by thousands of tourists. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Biloxt, 23; 
Gulfport, 12. Leading firms: Biloxi: Biloxi Grit 
Co., Collins Blacksmith & Wagon Works, Crushed 
Oyster Shell Co., C. B, Foster Packing Co., 
Guy-Hamill Co., Kennedy Packing Co., Dunbar- 
Dukate Co., Lopez Packing Co., Seafoam Co. 
Gulfport: Crushed Oyster Shell Co., Mississippi 
Ice & Utilities Co., Dantzler Lumber Co., Gulf- 
port Fertilizer Co., Gulfport Mill & Cabinet 
Works, Marine Fertilizer & Feed Co., Peoples 
Ice Co. Total value of yearly output of fac- 
tories estimated at: Biloxi, $3,000,000; Gulf- 
port, $1,000,000, 


Special Information: Situated on Mississippi 
Sound, in the northern part of the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, and known as the ‘‘Mississippi Coast,’’ 
where are located the cities of Biloxi, Gulfport, 
Long Beach, and Pass Christian, with a beauti- 
ful wooded waterfront, 27 miles long, and an 
enchanting drive along the entire beach front. 
It is the southern terminus of the Magnolia au- 
tomobile route—Chicago to the Gulf—and there 
is no finer year-round resort section anywhere. 
Many Illinois, Wisconsin, Ohio, and Michigan 
people own winter homes here; Louisiana, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, and Mississippi people also 
summer here. Gulfport is the home of the 
Illinois Central railroad shops, and the Missis- 
sippi Power Co. The two enterprises employ 
about 400 men the year ’round. Biloxi is the 
home of the Southwestern Gas & Blectric Co., 
supplying the Mississippi Coast with gas. 

Residential Features: Mostly  one-family 
houses. Biloxi is divided into three sections. 
Front Beach, or Gulf Front is devoted to hotels, 
apartment houses, and best residential section. 
North side, known as ‘‘Back Bay’’ section, and 
east end, on Biloxi Bay, are the industrial parts 
of the city. Boat yards and lumber mills form 
a small part of Biloxi's industry. Gulfport’s fine 
residential section is located, like Biloxi’s, on 
the beach. Has wide paved streets and is mod- 
ern in every respect. 


Retail Shopping Section: Biloxi’s shopping 
section extends from the City Hall, Howard 
Avenue, and Main Street, for 7 blocks along 
Howard Avenue to Conevas Street; Lameuse 
Street, 
beach; Reynoir Street, one block from Howard 
Avenue to L, & N. Railroad; Beach Street, four 
blocks from Main Street to Reynoir Street; 
Gulfport’s shopping section extends from Twenty- 
Second Avenue, 6 blocks along 14th Street to 
27th Avenue; 25th Avenue, three blocks lruw 
13th Street to 16th Avenue; 26th Avenue, two 
blocks from 13th Street to 15th Street; 27th 
Avenue, two blocks from 13th to 15th Street; 
28th Avenue, two blocks from 13th Street to 15th 
Street; 13th Street, four blocks from 25th Avenue 
to 29th Avenue, 


Trading Area: Biloxi’s trading area is 10 
miles north, and 18 miles west. Gulfport’s 
trading area extends 13 miles east, 30 miles 
north, 9 miles west, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, B.—2, G.—4; 
meats, B.—0, G.—2; fruits, B.—1, G.—2; hard- 
ware, B.—2, G.—1, 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, B.—6, G.—8; commercial automobile agen- 
cies, B.—6, G.—12; — automobile accessories, 
B.—10, G.—12; automobile tire agencies, B.—8, 
G.—12; bakers, B.—9; G.—3; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), B.—5, G.—3; con- 


Continued on page 136 


The #8 Daily Herald 


MISSISSIPPI COAST 
BILOXI GULFPORT 


The daily average net paid circu- 
lation for six months ending 
September 30, 1926 was 


6,387 | 


The Daily Herald is a Member of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


The circulation of 


THE DAILY HERALD 


has increased at the rate of 640 
per year for the last five years, and 
has more than doubled in that time. 


4 blocks from Washington Street to — 
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| MISSISSIPPI (Cont'd) 


Biloxi and Gulfport (cont’d) : 
fectioners (including hote) stands), B.—T, G.—3; 


dressmakers, B.—4, G.—2; druggists, B.—T, 
G.—6; dry goods, B.—8, G.—7; department 
stores, B.—3; G.—%8; electrical supplies, B.—6, 
G.—4; florists, B.—1, G.—1; fruits, B.—46, 
G.—7; furniture, B.—6, G.—3; garages (public), 


B.—8, G.—8; grocers, B.—74 (chain, 38); G.—45 
(chain, 2); hardware, B.—3, G.—2, jewelry, B. 
—4, G.—4; meat markets, B.—15, .—9; men’s 
furnishings, B.—8, G.—6; men’s clothing, B.—8, 
@.—6; merchant tailors, B.—4, G.—4; milliners, 
B.—3, G.—6; opticians, B.—3, G.—3; photog- 
raphers, B.—2, G.—3; pianos (and miscellaneous 


musical instruments), B.—1, G.—1; radio sup- 
plies, B.—3, G.—2;_ restaurants (including 
hotels), B.—26, G.—18; shoes, B.—6, G.—T; 


sporting goods, B.—4, G.—4; stationers, B.—2, 
G.—6; women’s apparel, B.—6, G.—d. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 68 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 21; most pleasant months, Au- 
gust, hottest; February, coldest. Doctors (medi- 
cal, B.—10, G.—19); (dentists, B.—6, G.—6); 
(osteopaths, B.—1, G.—1); street car and bus 
service; gas, artificial; electric current, alter- 
nating and direct; number of wired houses (Mis- 
sissippi Coast), 5,000; water, soft. 


See announcement page 135 column 4 


CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


a (Coahoma County) 
1920 Population, 7,552. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 


Native Whites, 35%; Negroes, 60%; Foreign 
Born, 5%; Industrial Workers, 4%; English 
Reading, 75%; Families, 2,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 34; High, 4; Junior 


High, 4; Number of Pupils, 2,400. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
BHpiscopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 1; Presby- 


terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous— 
Christian, 1. 
Banks: National, 1; State, 3; Total Resources, 


July 1, 1926, $9,127,305.42; Savings Bank De- 
posits Total, $3,102,903. 76. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 3. Total 
number of seats, 1,000. 


Location: On the Y. & M. V. Railway, divi- 
sion of Illinois Central Railway. This division 
connects Memphis and Vicksburg direct, with 
New Orleans and Chicago as ultimate terminals, 
also connections with Louisville and Cincinnati. 


Principal Industries: Hardwood lumber, laun- 
dry, railway round house, printing, cottonseed 
products, two compresses, 


Special Information: Clarksdale is the princi- 
pal interior market for long staple cotton. 


Residential Features: Most attractive resi- 
dence section of the city is devoted largely to 
the homes of planters who reside in the city 
for the school, social, and church advantages. 
Homes are of the medium and more expensive 


type, the medium predominating for whites. 
The negro section is of the ‘‘shanty’’ variety 
of houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: 
represented by ten blocks. 


Trading Area: The city of one-mile square, 
and a country area of twenty-five miles distant 
north, south, and east, fifteen miles west to 
Mississippi River. ; 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 2; 
dry goods, 1; Miscellaneous lines—ice, and ice 
cream, milk, 


Number of Retail Outlets for National - 
vertised Products: Passenger A sietiri Adene 
cies, 6; automobile accessories, 5; automobile 
tire agencies, 5; bakers, 3; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 8; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 6; delicatessen, 2; dress- 
makers, 4; druggists, 7; dry goods, 15; depart- 
Ment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 
2; fruits, 6; furniture, 8; garages (public), 5; 
grocers, 64; hardware, 2; jewelry, 5; meat mar- 
kets, 12; men’s furnishings, 10; men’s clothing, 
4; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 3; opticians, 
_1; photographers, 2; radio supplies, 3; restau- 
rants (including hotels), 6; shoes, 10; sporting 
goods, 1; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 10. 


GREENVILLE, MISS. 


(Washington County) 
1920 Population, 11,500. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 13,500. 


Native Whites, 40%; Negroes, 60%; Foreign 
Born, 2%; English Reading, 90%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 1,900; High, 
Parochial, 150; Number of Pupils, 2,365. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 2; Presby- 


Retail section is 


315; 


terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 

Negro, 25. 

Banks; National, ‘1; State, 3; Total Re- 
sources, $5,164,846; Savings Banks Deposits 
Total, $592,805. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 1; Total 
number of seats, 3,000. 

Location: On the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 


R.R., Columbus and Greenville bus ‘service, river 
point, concrete wharf. Very little shipping, as 
river men claim high cost of operation prohibits. 


Principal Industries: Lumber mills, manu- 
facturing hoops and boxes. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 4. Paepcke 
Leicht Co., Greenville Hoop Co., Green City 
Hoop Co., A. & G. Wineman & Sons. Value 


annual output, $5,000,000. 
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Special Information: Agricultural community, 
well adapted for dairying. Principal crop is 
long staple cotton. 


Residential Features: Mostly two-story, well 
constructed, frame and brick houses for whites. 
Negro section mostly cabins and poorly con- 
structed shacks, About 8% of the negro houses 
are well constructed and arranged. 


Retail Shopping Section: Washington Avenue, 
5 blocks; Main Street, 3 blocks; Walnut Street, 
3 blocks; Popular Street, 3 blocks. 


Trading Area: Twenty miles in each direc- 
tion. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; hardware, 2; 
dry goods, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; automobile accessories, 3; automobile 
tire agencies, 3; bakers, 4; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 4; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 3; dressmakers, 36; 
druggists 10; dry goods, 15; electrical sup- 
plies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 10; furniture, 5; 
furriers, 1; grocers, 105; hardware, 4; jewelry, 
5; meat markets, 16; men’s furnishing, 33 
men’s clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 13; milli- 
ners, 3; opticians, 2; photographers, 4; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 1; 
radio supplies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 
14; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 7H 
women’s apparel, 12. 


GREENWOOD, MISS. 


(Le Flore County) 
1920 Population, 7,793. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 12,500. 
Native Whites, 60%; Negroes, 38%; Foreign 


Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 25%; English* 
Reading, 99%; Families, 2,100. 
Schools; Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,200. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 
2: Methodist, 2; Christian, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1. The foregoing are all for 
white people. There are 20 churches in city for 
negroes, all denominations. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 5; Capital, Surplus, 
and Undivided Profits (all banks) $1,300,000; 
Total Deposits (all banks) $9,000,000; Total Re- 
sources (all banks) $15,000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 2. Total 


number of seats, 1,900. 


Location: On the Yazoo River, half way be- 
tween Jackson, Miss.,. and Memphis, Tenn, On 
Y. & M. V., and the C. & G, Railroads, each 
with two branches. In center of Yazoo-Missis- 
sippi Delta. Is large cotton market with per- 
manent hard-surfaced roads in every direction, 
and excellent highways. River navigable all the 
year round. To nearest larger city (Memphis, 
Tenn.), by railroad, 4% hours; by auto, 44 
hours, 


Principal Industries: Cottonseed oil mills, 
sawmills, furniture, hardwood lumber (both 
rough and dressed), cotton compresses, brick and 
tile works. 


Special Information: Located only eight miles 
from foothills. Greenwood draws trade from 
hill and delta sections. Splendid department 
stores, and a number of large wholesale houses. 
Is wholesale distributor for radius of 45 miles, 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family homes, 

about 65% being owned by the occupants, Very 
few tenements. Colored section mostly separate 
in well improved section of city. Practically 
exclusive section north of Yazoo River for 
residence, no business houses being permitted. 
There are several homes in this section rang- 
ing from $25,000 to $150,000. Is a city of 
homes, several well developed residential sec- 
tions, with good paved streets covering 65%. 
About 21%4 miles of vitrified brick, 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from both 


railroad stations, about one-half mile apart, 
along Carrollton Avenue, 7 blocks on Johnson 
Street, 6 blocks each on Howard, and Mail 


Streets, 3 blocks on Market Street, 2 blocks on 
Washington, with one section of eight blocks on 
East Carrollton Avenue, not in main business 
section. Also several outlying grocery stores. 


Trading Area: Approximately 50 miles in 
every direction. Bus lines running north, west, 
and south of the city on regular schedules. Ex- 
cellent department stores draw trade from long 
distances. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 1; 
fruits, 1; hardware, 3; dry goods, 2; Miscel- 
laneous lines: drugs, 1; bakeries, 2; feed, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial automobile agencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 5; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 12; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 5; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 8; delicatessen, 5; dressmakers, 8; 
druggists, 9 (chain, 2); dry goods, 25; depart- 
ment stores, 5; electrical supplies, 2; florists, as 
fruits, 3; furniture, 5; garages (public), 15; 
grocers, 85; hardware, 5; jewelry, 3; meat mar- 
kets, 12 (chain, 2); men’s furnishings, 5; men’s 
clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, is 
opticians, 4; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), incl. in furni- 
ture; radio supplies, 2—also electricians, hard- 
ware; restaurants (including hotels), 15; shoes, 
5: stationers, 1; women’s apparel, in department 
stores. z 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 63 
degrees; average number of rainy days per twelve 
months, 60; most pleasant months, all except 
June, July and August. Doctors (medical, 16); 
(dentists, 7); (osteopaths, 2); electric current, 
alternating; wired houses, 90%; water, soft. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 
(Forrest County) 


1920 Population, 13,207. (1925 est. 18,347.) 
City and Suburban Estimate, 24,000. 


Native Whites, 70%; Negroes, 29%; Foreign 
Born, 1% (est.); Families, 4,000 (est.). 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 3,400 white, 1,500 negroes. 


Churches: Baptist, 6; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 4; Presby- 
terian, 8; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 8. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Resources, 


$9,000,000; Sayings Bank Deposits Total, $2,- 
225,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 5. Total number of seats, 
4,800. 

Location: Hattiesburg is called the ‘‘Hub’”’ 


of South Mississippi, on account of its geographi- 
eal location. Good roads and excellent trans- 
portation facilities in all directions embrace the 
entire section. Hattiesburg is served by the 
Southern, Gulf & Ship Island, Mississippi Oen- 
tral, and Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railways. 
Three of these lines connect Hattiesburg with 


water transportation at New Orleans, Mobile 
and Gulfport. 

Principal Industries: Lumber, lumber prod- 
ucts, naval] stores, agriculture. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 30. Leading 


firms: Newman Lumber Co., Major-Sowers Lum- 
ber Co., Tatum Lumber Co., Hattiesburg Creo- 
soting Co., Gordon Van Tine Co., Hercules Pow- 
der Co., Hattiesburg Wood Products Co., Ameri- 
can Pickle & Canning Co., Meridian Fertilizer 
Factory, Hattiesburg Sawmill Co., Riverside 
Brick ©o., Acme Oak Flooring Co. 


Residential Features: Hattiesburg is made up 
very largely of ‘‘fhome owners’’ as most of the 
people own their own homes, There are yery 
few apartment houses. Quite a number of small 
cottages are being occupied by tenants. There 
is a considerable number of very handsome 
houses in Hattiesburg constructed from the 
native yellow pine lumber. In the suburban sec- 
tions the mill operators haye built houses 
which are occupied by their workmen. There 
is also a number of negroes in these sections. 

Retail Shopping Section: The retail section 
of Hattiesburg covers about twenty square 
blocks, divided practically in the center by Main 
Street, which runs north and south, and by Pine 


Street, running east and west, The business 
eps: is very conveniently situated for retail 
rade. 


Trading Area: Hattiesburg’s greatest asset is 
its trade territory, which extends from the city 
in all directions, from thirty to fifty miles. In 
this area are many small but prosperous towns, 
whose citizens come to Hattiesburg, ‘‘The Hub 
City,’’ for a great deal of their trading. The 
city is easily accessible to this territory by 
gravelled highways and good railway facilities. 
The estimated population of Hattiesburg’s trade 
territory is about 175,000 people. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
hardware, 3; dry goods, 12. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial automobile agencies, 2; 
automobile accessories, 2; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 4; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 2; dressmakers, 4; druggists, 9; 
dry goods, 9; department stores, 8; electrical 
supplies, 8; florists, 2; fruits, 3; furniture. 9; 
grocers, 104; hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; meat 
markets, 15; men’s furnishings, 4; men’s cloth- 
ing, 6; merchant tailors, 5; milliners, 3; opti- 
cians, 2; photographers, 3; pianos and miscel- 
laneous musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 
4; restaurants (including hotels), 5; sporting 
goods, 2; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 3. 


5; meats, 2; 


JACKSON, MISS. 
(Hinds County) 


1920 Population, 22,817. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 40,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Canton (pop. 1,500); Brookhaven (5,000); Yazoo 
City (9,000); Greenwood (12,000). - 

Native Whites, 60%; Negroes, 30%; Foreign 
Born, 10%; Industrial Workers, 30%; English 
Reading, 80%; Families, 10,000 (estimated). 

Schools: Public Grade, 12; High, 4; Junior 
High, 4; Parochial, 2; Colleges, 5; Number of 
Pupils, 16,000 (including college students). 

Churches: Baptist, 12; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 5; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 10; Pres- 


byterian, 7; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellane- 
ous, 4. 
Banks: National, 3; State, 1; Capital, Sur- 


plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $2,795,- 
264: Total Deposits (all banks), $20,854,592.32; 
Total Resources (all banks), $24,552,175.17; 
Total Savings Banks Deposits, $7,000,000; Total 
Bank Clearings (12 months), $87,935,371. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 7. Total 
number of seats, 12,000. 


Location: Served by the I. ©. R, R., A. & V. 
R. BR. Ge) So TRS Rey WN. Ou Ge) Ney Rt ae, 
Jackson & Natchez R.R. Excellent bus service 
to all points within a radius of 75 miles of 
Jackson. Jackson is the capital of the state in 
eenter of state on Pearl River (not navigable). 
To nearest larger city by railroad, 514 hours; 
by auto, 10 hours. 


Principal Industries: One of the largest cot- 
ton oil mill manufacturing centers, and large 
wholesale center. Also has large mill working 
plant. Railroad shops, state headquarters for 
all leading fire and life insurance companies, 3 
ice cream factories, 4 box factories, canning 
factory, machine works and foundries, casket 
factory, marble works. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Enochs Lumber & Mfg. Co., Lauchley Machine 
Works, Mississippi Foundry & Machine Works, 
Jackson Casket Factory, American Box Factory, 
Jackson Fertilizer Co., Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., 
Southland Cotton Oil Co., Mississippi Cotton Oil 
Co., Central Cotton Oil Co., Gober’s Great 
Bight Milling Co., Morris Ice Factory, Capitol 
Ice Factory, Armour & Co. (box factory), Chess- 
Wymond Lumber Co., Seale-Lily Ice Cream 
Co., MeNair Ice Cream Co., Westbrook Mfg. 
Co., Morton Lumber Mfg. Co., Jackson Brick 
Co. Total value of yearly output of factories 
estimated at $11,000,000. 


Special Information: Big wholesale and job- 
bing center. Jackson, centrally located, is the 
retail center for surrounding towns for a radius 
of 50 miles east and west, and 75 miles north 
and south. The only cities adjoining Jackson 
are Memphis, over 200 miles to the north, and 
New Orleans, about 200 miles to the south. 
The Federal Government is about to build a 
new post office. The Burlington System is 
spending $3,000,000 in building. Bonds are be- 
ing issued amounting to $1,250,000 for city im- 
provements and new grammar schools; $3,000,- 
000 are being spent on hard surfaced highways. 
There are 9,876 homes in Jackson, 825 new 
homes since Oct., 1925, costing $3,937,684.40. 
The I. OC. R.R. is building a new passenger 
station and elevated trackage, to cost $5,000,- 
000. A new First Baptist Church is being 
erected at the cost of $500,000. 


Residential Features: Jackson’s people are 
home owners. Practically 75% of white popu- 
lation own their own homes. Families of mod- 
erate means own homes valued at $6,000 or 
more, Four large subdivisions divided and sold 
in spring of 1924. Over 1,000 new homes built 
in Jackson since 1923. 


Retail Shopping Section: Is principally on 
Capitol Street. covering 10 blocks. Also on N. 
Farish Street, for seven blocks, and on State 
Street for six blocks, Most of the garages and 
automobile display rooms are on Pearl Street, 
and South State Street. Small groceries scat- 
tered north, south, east and west to city limits. 


Trading Area: Trade comes to Jackson from 
a radius of 50 miles, east and west, and 15 
miles north and south. Fine roads make it con- 
venient to come to Jackson by auto, or bus, and 
train schedules make it as convenient to come 
by train. 


meats, 4; 
3; Miscel- 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 6; 
fruits, 4; hardware, 3; dry goods, 
laneous lines, 4; drugs, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 17; commercial automobile agencies, 4; 
automobile accessories, 4; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 12; bakers; 5; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 42; confectioners (including ,ho- 
tel stands), 12; delicatessen, 14; dressmakers, 


18; druggists, 23 (chain, 3); dry goods, 12; 
department stores, 6; electrical supplies, 8; 
florists, 5; fruits, 18; furniture, 10; garages 


(public), 5; grocers, 135 (chain, 22); hardware, 
5; jewelry, 6; meat markets, 70; men’s furnish- 
ings, 15; men’s clothing, 18; merchant tailors, 
5; milliners, 13; opticians, 6; photographers, 5; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
3; radio supplies, 7; restaurants (including 
hotels), 15 (chain, 1); shoes, 18; sporting goods, 
5; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 17. 


Most pleasant months, 
nearly all. Doctors (medical, 67); (dentists, 
28); (osteopaths, 3); street car service; gas, 
artificial: number of meters, 1,800; electric cur- 


Miscellaneous Data: 


rent, alternating; number of wired houses, 
4,000; automobile registrations, 5,000; water: 
hard. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


(Jones County) 


1920 Population, 13,037. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 21,000. 


Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 18%; 
Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 8,412; 
Reading, 99%; Families, 3,611. 


Schools: Public Grade 9; High, 2; Junior 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 4,449, 


Churches: Baptist, 6; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 4; Presby- 
terian, 2; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 8. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Resources, 
(all banks), $6,000,000. Savings Bank Deposits, 
Total $1,800,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, pF 
Total number of seats, 1,200. 


Location; On the main line, Southern Railway; 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern R.R., and Saratoga- 
Jackson branch of Gulf & Ship Island R.R. Bon- 
hommie & Hastern and Laurel-Hilisville inter- 
urban lines. 


Principal Industries: Laurel claims to be the 
largest yellow pine lumber manufacturing cen- 
ter in America. Cotton cloth, eight-wheel, 
wagons, toys, sleds, turpentine, pine oils, gar- 
den hoes, fertilizers, cotton oils, dairy products, 
meat packing, pickles, canned vegetables, furni- 
ture, wooden ware, railroad shops, etc. Said 
to have more money invested in manufacturing, 
and more men on payrolls than any other city in 
Mississippi. ; 

Manufacturing Establishments: 49. Leading 
firms: Laurel Mills, Hastman-Gardiner & Co., 
Marathon Lumber Co., Wausau Southern Lum- 
per Co., Gilehrist-Fordney Lumber Co., Krazy- 
for-America Toys Co.; Blue Glider Corp., Lind- 
sey Bight-Wheel Wagon Co. ‘Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at $100, - 
000,000. 


Special Information: Laurel is a fast growing, 
and beautiful city, often referred to as the 
“Pasadena of the South.’?” Has many children 


Foreign 
English 


| MISSISSIPPI (Cont’d) 


in its schools and encourages education in every 
way. Has 36 miles of brick and asphalt streets, 
$500,000 public library, 7 modern brick and stone- 
school buildings, Y. M. °C. A., and Y. W. C. A. 
buildings. 


Residential Features: A city of fine streets and 

Substantial homes with an wnexampled spirit 
of civic pride. Eigty-four per cent of the 
homes are occupied by the owners. 


Retail Shopping Section: Six blocks on Cen- 
tral Avenue, 5 blocks on Magnolia, 2 blocks 
on Front, 4 blocks on Oak, 2 blocks on Com- 
Merce, 2 blocks on Fifth Avenue, 2 blocks on 
Yates Avenue. 


Trading Area: East 50 miles, south, 20 miles; 
north, 100 miles; west 30 miles. Jobbing trade 
extends further, as Laurel dealers enjoy the 
only-mill-in-transit freight rate in south Mis- 
sissippi. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 8: meats, 
fruits, 2; hardware, 3; dry goods, 1; 
laneous lines, 5. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies; 4; automobile accessories, 11; automobile 
tire agencies, 14; bakers, 4; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 62; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 14; delicatessen, 5; dress- 
makers, 6; druggists, 8; dry goods, 22; depart- 
ment stores, 4; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 3; 
fruits, 7; furniture, 5; garages (public), 17; 
grocers, 164; hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat 
markets, 11; men’s furnishings, 7; men’s cloth- 
ing, 6; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 5; op- 
ticians, 4; photographers, 4; pianos (and mis- 
¢cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 14; 
shoes, 11; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 3; wo- 
men’s apparel, 6. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


(Lauderdale County) 


1920 Population, 23,399. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 35,000. 

Native Whites, 78%; Negroes, 22%; Foreign 
Born, 3%; Industrial Workers, 21%; English 
‘Reading, 85%; Families, 4,800 (6,750 in 1924). 

Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 2; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 9,512. 

Churches: Baptist, 3,637; Christian Science, 
45; Episcopal, 550; Hebrew, 125; Methodist, 
3,334; Presbyterian, 940; Roman Catholic, 900; 
Miscellaneous, 250. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 3; Total Resources, 
$15,000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moying Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 3; Total 
number of seats, 8,000. 


Location: In east-central Mississippi, 150 
miles from the Gulf of Mexico, 130 miles from 
Mobile, 196 miles from New Orleans, 152 miles 
from Birmingham, 248 miles from Memphis. 
On six Trunk-line railroads and four trans-con- 
tinental: highways. Motor bus transportation to 
nearby smaller towns. 


Principal Industries: 
mills, wood-working 
shops, saw works, fertilizer works, foundries, 
hosiery mills, feed mills, broom factory, mat- 
tress factory, brick and tile works, creosoting 
plants, handle factory. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 46. Leading 
firms: Mine Saw Works, M. & O. Ry. Shops, 
Southern Railway Shops, Meridian Fertilizer 
Works, Long-Bell Lumber (Co., Soule Steam 
Feed Works, Cliff-Williams Machine Co., Meri- 
dian Grain & Blevator Co., Royal Feed & Mill- 
ing Co., Gulf States Creosoting Co., Brass, Iron 
Creosote Works, Alden Cotton Mills. 


Residential Features: Mostly one, and a few 
two-family houses; a few apartment houses 
have been built within the past three years; 
two very fine four-apartment houses nearing 
completion; an increasing home ownership 
through the activities of two Building and 
Loan Associations: 28rd and 24th avenues and 
Poplar Springs Drive given over to better class 
of homes. From $12,000 to $40,000 is the cost 
of homes in that section. 


Retail Shopping Section: 20th, 21st, 22nd, 
23rd, 24th avenues, four blocks each; 8th, 7th, 
6th, 5th, 4th and Front streets for about four 
blocks; Front street is given over for two 
blocks to wholesale and jobbing houses. A 
portion of 4th street is taken by various auto- 


2; 
Miscel- 


Railroad shops, 
shops, general 


saw 
machine 


mobile agencies. Neighborhood stores of a 
good class are found in all sections of the 
city. 


Trading Area: 
bus system that 


The city is served by motor 
is within easy reach of all. 
Motor bus lines extend in all directions for 
about 30 miles. Train service is such that 
people come for long distances (50 to 75 miles) 
to trade. The legitimate trade territory is a 
radius of about 50 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 8; meats, 3; 
fruits, 5; hardware, 4; dry goods, 8; miscel- 
laneous lines, 12. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 20; commercial automobile agencies, 10; 
automobile accessories, 22; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 15; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 24; confectioners (includng ho- 
tel stands), 35; delicatessen, 15; dressmakers, 


25-35; druggists, 50; dry goods, 25; depart- 
ment stores, 9; electrical supplies, 8; florists, 
3; fruits, 25; furniture, 10; furriers, 2; gar- 


ages (public), 25; grocers, 183; hardware, 10; 
jewelry, 6; meat markets, 18; men’s furnish- 
ings, 15; men’s clothing, 25; merchant tailors, 
10; milliners, 8; opticians, 8: photographers, 4; 
pianos {and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
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_3; radio supplies, 7; restaurants (including 


hotels), 22; shoes, 12; sporting goods, 4; sta- 


tioners, 3; women’s apparel, 8, 
Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 50); 
(dentists, 30); (osteopaths, 7); bus service; 


gas; electric service; number of wired houses, 
5,000; water, medium. 


See announcement bottom of columns 3 and 4 


VICKSBURG, MISS. 


(Warren County) 


1920 Population, 18,000 (1926, est. 25,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 30,000. 


Native Whites, 42%; Negroes, 53%: Foreign 
Born, 5%; Industrial Workers, 9%; Families, 
5,000 (estimated). 


Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 3; Junior 
High, 3; Junior College for Young Women, 1 
Parochial, 3. 
6,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 2; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 3. 

Banks: National, 5; State, 2; Savings, 3; 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits (all 
banks), $2,100,000; Total Deposits (all banks), 
$12,000,000; Total Resources (all banks), $15, - 
250,000; Savings Deposits Total, $6,000,000; 
Total Bank Clearings (12 months, 1925), $24,- 
000,000; Bank Debits $98,000,000. 


Number of Pupils (all schools), 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, she Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 6. Total number of seats, 4,000. 


Location: Mllinois Central, north, east, south 
and west; Mississippi-Warrior Service; Royal 
Route Co, To nearest larger city (Memphis), 


by automobile, 8 hours; 
Principal Industries: 


by trolley, 6 hours. 
Illinois Central R.R. 


shops, U. §. Government machine shops, lum- 
ber, cottonseed oil products, hardwood floor- 
ing, veneer, boxes, 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Refuge Cotton Oil Co., Vicksburg Furniture 
Co., Anderson Tully Co., Houston Bros., Lamb- 
Gary Lumber Co. Total value of yearly output 
of factories estimated at $7,000,000. 


Special Information: Vicksburg is attractive 
as a residence city. Picturesquely beautiful, 
its homes, churches, schools and clubs, town 
and country, are notable. 


Its hospitals and sanitariums, public and 
private, draw patronage from a broad terri- 
tory. 

It has its public library and Y. M. @. A. 
buildings for whites and negroes. Its educa- 
tional system includes graded and high schools 
and several denominational schools. 


Small parks are located in various parts of 
the city and a 74-acre park and playground, 
with concrete grandstand and swimming pool, 
has been provided by the city’s mercantile com- 
munity. 


In its retail business district is to be found 
Well-selected, high grade merchandise, broad in 
variety. Department stores and specialty shops 
line its retail’ business streets. 

Residential Features: Total number of houses, 
57 

Retail Shopping Section: 
blocks; Clay, 4 blocks; 
South, 3 blocks, 


Trading Area: 60 miles north, 30 miles east, 
50 miles south, 30 miles west, 60 miles south- 
west, and 50 miles northwest. 


Washington, 18 
Crawford, 2 blocks; 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 8; meats, 4; 
fruits, 1; hardware, 2; confectionery, 4; dry 
goods, 2; Miscellaneous lines, 17. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 3; automobile tire agencies, 8; 
bakers, 5; total cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 30; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 5; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 10; 
druggists, 11; dry goods, 18; department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 1; florists, 4; fruits, 8; 
furniture, 6; garages (public), 3; grocers, 150 
(chain, 7); hardware, 2; jewelry, 4; meat mar- 
kets, 20; merchant tailors, 11; milliners, 4; 
opticians, 4; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 


cellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio sup- 
plies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 11; 
shoes, 10; sporting goods, 2;  stationers, 1; 


women’s apparel, 6. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 74.7 
degrees; most pleasant months are March, April, 
May, October, November, December. Doctors 
(medical, 32), (dentists, 10), (osteopaths, 2); 
street car service; gas, artificial; electric cur- 
rent, alternating; water, soft, 


See announcement top of columns 3 and 4 
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In Vicksburg, Mississippi 


It’s the Evening Post 


A. B. C. Circulation 


The Evening Post is a Home Newspaper—Printed for 
the Homes and Read in the Homes of Vicksburg and 


nearby towns. 


The Evening Post Leads 


—In Local Advertising 
—In National Advertising 
—In Local Circulation 
—In Total Circulation 


The Vicksburg Evening Post 


Vicksburg, Mississippi 


National Advertising Representatives 


FROST, LANDIS & KOHN 


250 Park Ave., New York—35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
Walton Bldg., Atlanta—Security Bldg., St. Louis 


Now Above 15,000 Net Paid 


THE MERIDIAN STAR 


IN MISSISSIPPI — The state of opportunity. 


ew capital coming in millions. 
Sixty percent gain in industry in three years. 
New Railways; cheap hydro-electric power. 
Industry developing; farms flourishing. 
Crops are good—money aplenty to spend. 
Business good and daily growing better. 


IN MERIDIAN — Mississippi's largest, livest city. 


Nearly 6,000 families—70% 


Saxon. 


About 6,000 workers; annual payroll nearly $20,- 


000,000. 

New million dollar cotton mill now under way. 
Center of huge agricultural and lumbering area. 
Above $1,000,000 in new buildings in last six months. 


Distributing center of 100-mile radius—248,000 
people. 
Ample outlets for any and every brand of advertised 
goods. 


Varied industries—Cotton, livestock, dairy, poultry, 
fruit, forest products, diversified farming—cash com- 
ing in all the year round. 


The Meridian Star—Mississippi’s best. 


IN MERIDIAN — 


One-fourth as many readers as all other Mississippi 


dailies combined. 
Gain of 40% in national advertising first nine months 
of 1926 as against same period last year. 


Rate—/7c flat after Jan. 1; guarantee 14,000 net paid 


or no pay. 
Covers fifteen prosperous 
around Meridian. 

The Meridian Star—supreme in Meridian; supreme 
in Mississippi. 


Now Above 15,000 Net Paid 
Daily and Sunday 


THE MERIDIAN STAR 


JAS. H. SKEWES, Ed.-Pub. Meridian, Mississippi 


and populous 


white,))979, + Angioa 


counties. 
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Editor & Publisher for November 20, 
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AURORA, MO. 


(Lawrence County) 
1920 Population, 3,575. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 6,000. 


Native Whites, 98%; Foreign Born, 2%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 33%; English Reading, 99%; 
Families, 967. 


Schools: 2. Number of pupils, 1,100. 
‘Churches: 5, 

Banks: 3. Total Resources, $1,625,000. 
Theatres: 1. Total number of seats, 800. 


Docation: 31 miles southwest of Springfield. 
Served by St. Louis & San Francisco R. R 

Principal Industries: Lead and zine mines, ice 
and shoe factories, flour mills, foundry and 
machine shops. 

Residential Features: All one-family houses. 

Retail Shopping Section: About 3 blocks. 

Trading Area: Radius of 15 miles. 

Number of Retail Ooutlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
eies, 4; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 6; 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including ho- 
tels), 2; cenfeetioners (including hotel stands), 
3; dressmakers, 4; druggists, 4; dry goods, 4; 
electrical supplies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 2; fur- 
niture, 3; garages (public), 4; grocers, 15; hard- 


ware, 2; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 2; men’s 
furnishings, 2; men’s clothing, 2; merchant 
tailors, 1; milliners, 2; opticians, 2; photogra- 


phers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical in- 
struments), 1; radio supplies, 1; restaurants (in- 
eluding hotels), 6; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 1; 
stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 4, 


BOONVILLE, MO. 


(Cooper County) 


1920 Population, 4,655. (1925 est. 6,500.) 

City and Suburban Estimate, 12,500. 

Native Whites, 78%; Negroes, 21%; 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 25%; 
Reading, 93%; Families, 1,120. 

Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 950. 


Foreign 
English 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 1; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 2. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Resources, 


$1,700,000; Sayings Bank Deposits Total, $75,000. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Picture, 1. 
Total number of seats, 650. 
Location: On south shore of Missouri River, 
served by M. K. & T., and Mo. Pac. Railways, 


and cross-state highway No. 2, free highway 
‘bridge crossing Missouri River. To nearest 
large city by railroad, 114 hours; by auto, 2 
hours. 
Principal Industries: Shoes, cob pipes, flour 
mills, creamery, bottling works, salve factory. 
Manufacturing Establishments: Hamilton 


Brown Shoe Factory, Boonville Mills Co., Phoe- 
nix American Cob Pipe Factory. Annual out- 
put, $750,000. 


Residential Features: Majority one- and two- 
story houses, largely owned and ranging in 
value from $2,500 to $18,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from free 
highway bridge to high school, 5 blocks on 
Main street, 2 blocks east and west, Morgan, 
Spring and Chestnut streets. Cluster of neighbor- 
hood stores in West Boonville. 


Trading Area; Extends 
miles on good roads. 

Wholesale Houses: 
eonfectionery, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlet for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 
12; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 7; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 6; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 7; 
druggists, 5; dry goods, 5; department stores, 
1; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 1; fruits, 2; 
furniture, 3; furriers, 3; garages (public), 7; 
grocers, 12 (chain, 1); hardware, 2; jewelry, 
4; meat markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 4; men’s 
clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 3; Milliners, 4; 
opticians, 8; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
Cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 5; shoes, 
8; sporting goods, 4; 


for radius of 20 


Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 


Stationers, 5; women’s 
apparel, 4, 
Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 57 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 


twelve months, 60; most pleasant months, April, 
May, October. Doctors (medical, 10); (dentists, 
5); (osteopaths, 2); gas, artificial; electric cur- 
tent, alternating and direct; water, hard. 


BROOKFIELD, MO. 


(Linn County) 


1920 Population, 6,304. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000, 
Native Whites, 94%; Negroes, 3%; 
Sorn, 3%; Industrial Workers, 25%; 
Reading, 98%; Families, 1,705, 
Schools; 5. Number of pupils, 1,515, 
Churches; 65. 


Foreign 
English 


Banks: 4. Total Resources, $2,900,000. 
Theatres: 2. Total number of seats, 1,600. 
Location: 25 miles east of Chillicothe. Served 


by Chicago, Burlington and Quincy R. R. 


Principal Industries: Railroad machine shops, 
shoe factory, coal mining. 


Residential Features: All one-family houses. 
Retail Shopping Section: About five blocks. 
Trading Area: Radius of 20 miles, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 3; automobile tire agencies, 3; 
bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (including ho- 
tels), 7; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
3; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 4; druggists, 
4; dry goods, 4; department stores, 1; electrical 
supplies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 3; furniture, 2; 
garages (public), 6; grocers, 12; hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 4; meat markets, 6; men’s furnishings, 
4; men’s clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 2; mil- 
liners, 2; opticians, 2; photographers, 1; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; 
radio supplies, 8; restaurants (including hotels), 
7; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 1; 
Women’s apparel, 4, 


BUTLER, MO. 


(Bates County) 


1920 Population, 2,702 (1926 est. 3,702). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 4,100. 


Native Whites, 94%; Negroes, 5%; 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 28%; 
Reading, 98%; Families, 795. 


Schools: 4; Number of pupils, 711. 


Foreign 
English 


Churches: 10, 

Banks: 5. ‘Total Resources, $4,700,000, 
Theatres: 1. ‘Total number of seats, 900. 
Location: On Mo. Pac. R.R. 78 miles south- 


east of Kansas City, Mo. 
Principal Industries: Flour mills. 
Residential Features: All one-family houses. 
Retail Shopping Section: About six blocks, 


Trading Area: Thirty miles north and west; 
25 miles south; 20 miles east. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 4; automobile tire agencies, 5; 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including ho- 
tels), 2; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
2; dressmakers, 4; druggists, 4; dry goods, 4; 
electrical supplies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 3; furni- 
ture, 2; garages (public), 9; grocers, 9; hard- 
ware, 3; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 2; men’s 
furnishings, 2; men’s clothing, 2; merchant 
tailors, 1; milliners, 3; opticians, 1; photo- 
graphers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 1; radio supplies, 2; restaurants 
(including hotels), 7; shoes, 3; sporting goods, 
1; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 3. 


CAMERON, MO. 


(Clinton County) 


1920 Population, 3,248. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 4,400. 

Native Whites, 78%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 20%; Industrial Workers, 50%; English 
Reading, 99%; Families, 1,560. 

Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of pupils, 900. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Christian, 1; Methodist, 1; 


Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 3. 
Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Resources, 


(all »banks), $4,000,000.00. 
posits, Total $80,000. 
Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total number of seats, 
3,500. 
Location: 


Saving Bank De- 


On -C. B. & Q., and C. R, I. & 
P. R.Rs. Junction of two main line railroad 
systems. Large stock shipments. 


Principal Industries: Shirt and overall fac- 
tories, glove factory, broom factory, ice cream 
manufactory, large central produce house, whole- 
sale grocery, butter factory. Large dairying 
center. 


Special Information: Fine blue grass farming 
country. Fine train service, 32 passenger trains 
enter and leave every 24 hours. Home of Mis- 
souri Wesleyan College. 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family houses 
from 4 to 10 rooms. 800 private homes, 


Retail Shopping Section: Four blocks both 
sides of street and 8 blocks intersecting main 
business street. 


Trading Area: Takes in towns of Lathrop, 
Turney, Keystone, Osborn, Stewertsville, Mays- 
ville, Kidder, Winston, Kingston and Mirabile 
and intervening territory. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 8; automobile tire agencies, 7; 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 8; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
2; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 10; druggists, 
4; dry goods, 3; department stores, 2; electrical 
supplies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 1; furniture, 2; 
garages (public), 6; grocers, 10; hardware, 4; 
jewelry, 2; meat markets, 4; men’s furnishings, 
3; men’s clothing, 3; merchant tailors, 2; mil- 


liners, 3; opticians, 2; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical 
radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 
3; shoes, 2; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 3, 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 8); 
(dentists, 4); (osteopaths, 2); electric current, 
alternating; number of ‘wired houses, 800; 
water, soft. 


CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 


(Cape Girardeau County) 


1920 Population, 10,252. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Charleston (pop. 3,400); Jackson (2,600); Dexter 
(2,800); Sikeston (4,500). 

Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 10%; Industrial 


Workers, 35%; English Reading, 100%; Fami- 
lies, 2,800. 
Schools: State Teachers’ College, St. Vincent 


Catholic Preparatory School, Commercial College, 
Public Grade, 6; High, 3; Junior High, 1; 
Parochial, 3; Number of Pupils, 4,500. 

Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 5; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, Disciples of 
Christ, 1; Assembly of God, 1. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 4; Total Resources 
(all banks), $6,244,129.88; Savings Bank Deposits, 
Total $2,833,109.03. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Vaudeville, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 2. Total 
number of seats, 5,000. 

Location: On Mississippi River, 130 miles 


south of St. Louis. Served by St. Louis & San 
Francisco, and the Cape Girardeau Northern Rail- 


roads. Steamboats plying between New Orleans 
and St. Louis and other points on Mississippi 
River. 


Principal Industries: Shoes, cement, lumber, 
crushed stone, cotton gauze, railroad shops, auto- 


mobile truck bodies, staves, foundry, machine 
shops, shingles, furniture, meats. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 14. Leading 


firms: International Shoe Co., Marquette Cement 
Mfg. Co., Edw. Hely Crushed Stone, American 
Gauze & Cotton Co., Leming Lumber Co., Bolz 
Cooperage Co., Miles Packing Co., Carver Lum- 
ber Mfg. Co, 


Special Information: Cape Girardeau is the 
metropolis of southeast Missouri, situated half- 
way between St. Louis and Memphis, Tenn., and 
is shopping center for wide area. Has State 
Teachers’ College and two commercial schools, 
which draw largely from district. 


Residential Features: Fully 75 per cent of 
houses in city are occupied by owners, northwest 
and west sides have better homes, south of 
nurth end sections occupied by laboring class. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends two blocks 
on Main St., eight blocks on Broadway, two 
blocks on Good Hope St., and four blocks on 
Sprigg St. A number of small grocery stores 
are scattered over city. 

Trading Area: Wxtends 40 miles west, 75 
miles south, 10 miles east and 35 miles north. 
Fine, hard roads to south, west and north bring 
steady trade from those sections. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; 
fruits, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passengers automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 2; automobile tire agencies, 8; 


meats, 1; 


bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 18; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 11; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 13; 


druggists, 14; dry goods, 6; department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 4; 
furniture, 5; garages (public), 14; grocers, 35; 
hardware, 5; jewelry, 5; meat markets, 11; 
men’s furnishings, 10; men’s clothing, 10; mer- 
chant tailors, 2; milliners, 7; opticians, 8; 
photographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 5; radio supplies, 8; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 13; shoes, 14; sport- 
ing goods, 4; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 12. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 19); 
(dentists, 10); (osteopaths, 4); street car ser- 
vice; gas, artificial; number of meters, 910; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 3,350; number of automobile registra- 
tions, 2,858; water, soft. 


CARROLLTON, MO. 
(Carroll County) 


1920 Population, 3,218 (1925 est. 3,600). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000, 

Native Whites, 97%; Negroes, 3%; English 
Reading, 97%; Families, 2,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 1; Parochial, 
2; Number of Pupils, 1,000.- 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, Christian 1. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Resources, 


$3,000,000. Savings Bank Deposits Total, 
$250,000, 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Total number 
of seats, 700. 

Location: Wabash Ry., Santa Fe, and the 


Cc. B. & Q, R.Rs. Main line of Santa Fe; and 
Wabash Rys. Direct route to Kansas City, St. 
Louis and Chicago. To nearest large city by rail- 
road, 2 hours; by auto, 4 hours, 


instruments), 2; — 


Farming, fruit growing, 


Principal Industries: 
stock raising. 


Residential Features: Small city of homes. 


Retail Shopping Section: Around public 
square, and one block in each direction. 
Trading Area; Extends over a 15-mile radius. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial auto. agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 7; automobile tire agencies, 8; 


bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 8; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 2; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 4; 


druggists, 4; dry goods, 3; department stores, 1; 
electrical” supplies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 4; fur- 
niture, 8; garages (public), 5; grocers, 13; 
hardware, 8; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 3; men’s 
furnishings, 8; men’s clothing, 38; merchant 
tailors, 2; milliners, 4; opticians, 3; photograph- 
ers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous musical in- 
struments), 2; radio supplies, 3; restaurants (in- 
eluding hotels), 4; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 2; 
stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 38. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
57 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 60; most pleasant months, 
April, May, October. Doctors (medical, 8); 
(dentists, 5); (osteopaths, 2); electric current, 
alternating; water, soft. 


CARTHAGE, MO. 


(Jasper County) 
1920 Population, 10,068. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. 


Native Whites, 90%; 
Born, 5%; Industrial Workers, 
Reading, 100%; Families, 2,329. 


Schools: Public Grade, 9; High, 1; 
of Pupils, 2,901. 


’ Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Christian, 1; Methodist, 3; Presby- 
terian, 2; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 6. 


Banks; National, 2; State, 2; Total Resources 
(all banks), $4,626,497.22. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 2. Total 
number of seats, 4,200, 


Location: On the St. Louis & San Francisco; 
Missouri Pacific; St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern, and Carthage & Western R.Rs., also 
served by the Southwest Missouri Ry. (interurban 
electric line), and several bus lines. Located in 
center of Jaspar County, 20 miles from Kansas 
line, 60 miles from Arkansas line, on western 
slope of Ozark Mountains. To nearest larger 
eity (Joplin) by railroad, 40 minutes; by trolley, 
55 minutes; by automobile, 45 minutes. 


Foreign 
English 


Negroes, 5%; 
25%} 


- Number 


Principal Industries: Shoes, bed springs, Car- 
thage marble, lead and zine, powder and dyna- 
mite, men’s work clothing, leather, iron prod- 
ucts, flour, printing, automobile accessories, 
cigars, brooms, crushed stone, ice, butter. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 43. Leading 
firms: Juvenile Shoe Corporation, Lautz-Missouri 
Marble Co., F. W. Steadley, Inc. (stone), Her- 
ecules Powder Co., Leggett & Platt Spring Bed 
Mfg. Co., Smith Brothers Overall Co. Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated at 
$10,000,000. 


Special Information: Carthage marble, a par- 
ticularly fine building material for both exterior 
and interior finish, is quarried here. Center for 
strawberries, grapes, and Bermuda onions which 
are shipped in car lots. Leading dairy center 
of state. Seat of Ozark Wesleyan College. 
Large greenhouse (specializing in lettuce). 
Center of concrete and hard surfaced roads, 
gateway to Ozark playgrounds, 


Residential Features: Almost wholly private 
residences, few apartments. Homes largely 
owned by occupants. Widely known as a fine 
residence city. 


Retail Shopping Section: Public Square, with 
Court House in center, is center of business 
district; extends three blocks north on Main, - 
three blocks south on Grant, one block east on 
Third, two blocks east on Fourth, two blocks 
south on Grant. Two blocks south on Main, one 
block west on Fourth. Quite a number of ‘‘out- 
lying’’ stores, mostly groceries and meat. 


Trading Area: East and north for 25 miles, 


west 15 miles and south 15 miles. Intermittent 
trade from longer distances. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, 2; 


Miscellaneous lines, clothing. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; automobile accessories, 5 and others in 
combination with other lines; automobile tire 
agencies, 57; many others in combination with 
other lines; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands 
(including hetels), 5; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 8; dressmakers, 15; druggists, 6; 


department stores, 5; electrical supplies, 3; 
florists, 2; furniture, 4; garages (public), 8; 
grocers, 65 (chain, 2); hardware, 4; jewelry, 


38; meat markets, 7 (chain, 1); men’s clothing, 
5; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 2 and others 
in combination; opticians, 5; photographers, 3; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
2; radio supplies, 2; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 26; shoes, 5; sporting goods, 1; station- 
ers, 1; women’s apparel, 2. 


_ SS 


_ homes. 


MISSOURI (Cont'd) 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 57 


degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 60; most pleasant months, April, 


May, Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 15); (den- 
tists, 11); (osteopaths, 6); street car service; 
gas, natural; electric current, alternating and 


direct; number of wired houses, 2,350; water, 


hard. 


CHILLICOTHE, MO. 


(Livingston County) 
1920 Population, 6,772. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 18,857. 


Native Whites, 95.8%; Negroes, 4%; For- 
eign Born, 0.2%; Industrial Workers, 30%; 
English Reading, 95%; Families, 1,354. 

Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,342. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellane- 
ous, 4. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 3; Total Resources, 
$6,636,804.51; Savings Bank Deposits Total, $4,- 
852,988.05. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 2; Total number of seats, 3,290. 


Location: On the main line of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy between Chicago and Kan- 
sas City; main line of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul from Chicago to Kansas City; main 
line of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy be- 
tween St. Louis and Seattle; main line of the 
Wabash between St. Louis and Omaha, Also 
excellent bus service to north and south part 
of the state. To nearest larger city (Kansas 
City) by railroad, 4 hours; by auto, 5 hours. 


Principal Industries: Agriculture, dairying, 
manufacturing and jobbing. Thoroughbred live 
stock abounds. Manufacturing industries use 
for raw materials, milk, cream, fruits, vege- 
tables, wood products, sand and minerals. Also 
flour and corn mills, water, ice, and tobacco. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 98. Leading 
firms: Chillicothe Furniture Co., Jenkins Hay 
Rake & Stacker Co., M. B, Hamilton Glove Co., 
Wheeler-Motter Shirt Co., Brownfield-Bird Ice 
Cream & Confections, Stockton Ice Cream Co., 
Chillicothe Iron Co., American Candy Co., Chil- 
licothe Bakilng Co., Shale Hill Brick & Tile Co., 
Central Missouri Monument Co., Morgan Barber 
Supply Co. Total value of yearly output of 
factories estimated at $5,450,475.00. 


Special Information: Retail trade comes to 
this city by railroad from six directions, or by 
auto from 25 directions, covering from 25 to 30 
miles. Chillicothe is on a ‘‘cash basis,’’ no 
banks, or business failures of consequence in 
many years. Has three colleges with average 
annual enrollment of more than 3,000, 


Residential Features: Mostly single family 
Limited section devoted to working- 
men’s tenements and homes. Private homes pre- 
dominate with the largest average number of 
home owners of any town in the state. Average 
home value around $6,000. Also large number 


_ of two-family homes, apartment houses and fine 


individual homes. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from public 
square (which forms heart of business section), 
two blocks each way, with business streets run- 
ning out several blocks to railroad stations, and 
the college. 

Trading Area: Extends 25 miles south and 
west, 20 miles north and east, Intermittent 
business is secured from people living at a much 
greater distance, because of the splendid rail- 
road connections, and the fine state roads for 
automobile travel. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 1; 
dry goods, 1; miscellaneous lines, confectionery, 
2; barber supply, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial automobile agencies, 8; 
automobile accessories, 20; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 8; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 46; confectioners (including hotel 
Stands), 14; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 15; 
druggists, 6; dry goods, 5; department stores, 3; 


' electrical supplies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 6; fur- 


instruments), 3; 


niture, 2; garages (public), 8; grocers, 23; 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 5; men’s 
furnishings, 7; men’s clothing, 7; merchant 
tailors, 3; milliners, 6; opticians, 6; photo- 
graphers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
radio supplies, 4; restaurants 
(including hotels), 12; sporting goods, 8; sta- 
tioners, 8; women’s apparel, 5, 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 


57 degrees; average number of rainy days per 


r 


.. 


A 
° 
4 Born, 3%; Industrial Workers, 26%; English 


twelve months, 60; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 9); (den- 
tists, 6); (osteopaths, 4); gas, artificial; electric 
current, alternating; water, soft. 


CLINTON, MO. 


(Henry County) 
1920 Population, 5,098. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 12,000. 
Native Whites, 93%; Negroes, 4%; 


Foreign 


Reading, 95%; Families, 1,411. 

_ Schools: 4; Number of pupils, 1,220. 

- Churches: 6. : 

_ Banks: 5; Total Resources, $2,930,000, 
Theatres: 1; Total number of seats, 800, 


aw icenih ae 


re oe 
: E d it 


Location: 39 miles southwest of Sedalia on 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas. R.R. 


Residential Features: One-family houses. 
Retail Shopping Section: About five blocks. 
Trading Area: Covers a 15-miles radius. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Product: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; commercial automobile agencies, 2; auto- 
mobile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 
6; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 2; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
2; dressmakers, 4; druggists, 5; dry goods, 4; 
department stores, 1; electrical supplies, 2; 
florists, 2; fruits, 2; furniture, 2; garages (pub- 
lic), 5; grocers, 22; hardware, 4; jewelry, 2; 
meat markets, 2; men’s furnishings, 2; men’s 
clothing 2; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 3; 
opticians, 2; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio sup- 
plies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 4; shoes, 
2; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 2; Women’s 
apparel, 2, ; 


COLUMBIA, MO. 


(Boone County) 

1920 Population, 10,392. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 14,000 (exclusive 
of 4,500 students). 

Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 20%; Industrial 
Workers, 5%; English Reading, 100%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 2; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. 

Churches; Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 2; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 4; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Adventist, 
1; Christian, 2; Church of God, 2. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 4; Total Resources 
(all banks), $2,000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 1; Total number of seats, 3,660: 
‘Location: On M. K. & T. and Wabash R.Rs. 


North side of Missouri River (9 miles from 
river in Boone County on U. S. Highways No. 
40 and No. 63. Bus service to Jefferson City. 

Principal Industries: Shoes, mills and grain 
elevators. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 
firms: Hamilton Brown Shoe Co., 
Mill & Elevator Co. 


_ Special Information: Columbia is an educa- 
tional center, University of Missouri, State 
College of Agriculture, Stephens College and 
Christian College. 


Residential Features: Large rooming houses 
for students, dormitories, fraternity houses. 
Fine private homes. 


Retail Shopping Section: Broadway from 6th 
St. to Hitt St., 6 blocks. South 9th St. from 
Broadway to Locust, 2 blocks. North 8th St., 
from Walnut to Broadway, 1 block. 


Trading Area: Radius of about 20 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 1; 
fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial automobile agencies, 3; 
automobile tire agencies, 12: bakers, 2; cigar 
stores and stands (including hotels), 16; confec- 
tioners (including hotel stands), 7; delicatessen, 
2; druggists, 11; dry goods, 11; department 
Stores, 2; electrical supplies, 2: florists, 2; fruits, 
1; furniture, 4; garages (public), 19; grocers, 43; 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 5; men’s 
elothing, 5; merchant tailors, 5; milliners, 5; 
opticians, 4; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 14; 
shoes, 6; sporting goods, 23 Stationers, 3; wo- 
men’s apparel, 5. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average 
57 degrees; average number of 
twelve months, 60; most pleasant months, April, 
June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 25); (den- 
tists, 13); (osteopaths, 6); gas, artificial; elec- 
tric current, alternating; water hard. 

See announcement column 4 


EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO. 


(Clay County) 
1920 Population, 4,165. Most important cities 


and towns in the suburban area are: Liberty 
(4,000); Kearney (500). 


38. Leading 
Boone County 


temperature, 
rainy days per 


‘Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1. 
Churches: Baptist, 2 (1 white, 1 colored); 


Christian Science, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellan- 
eous, Christian, 1; Christian Union, 1. 

Banks: State, 1; Trust Co., 1. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Total number of seats, 1,700. 

Location: On the C. M. & St. Paul, and 
Wabash R,.Rs. Interurban from Kansas City, 
distance 28 miles. 

Principal Industries: Health resort. Baths 
and mineral waters, hotels, hospitals, including 
Veterans’ Hospitals. 

Special Information: Largest variety of min- 
eral waters of any watering place in America. 

Residential Features: Hotels large and num- 
erous; 150 rooming houses. 

Retail Shopping Section: Broadway, & blocks; 
Main, 3 blocks; Marietta, 10 blocks; Spring, 2 
blocks. 

Trading Area: About 5 to 12 miles. 

Wholesale Houses: Miscellaneous lines, to- 
bacco, ete., 1. - 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; commercial auto. agencies, 8; automo- 
bile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 3; 
bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 8 or 10; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 15; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 20; 
druggists, 8; dry goods, 5; department stores, 2; 
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electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 6; fur- 
niture, 4; garages (public), 8; grocers, 14; 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 6; 
men’s furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 3; mer- 
chant tailors, 3; milliners, 4; opticians, 2; 
photographers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 


sical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 4; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 30; shoes, 7; sta- 
tioners, 3; women’s apparel, 5. 
FULTON, MO. 
(Callaway County) 
1920 Population, 5,595. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000 (Calla- 


way County), 10,000 get mail at Post Office. 

Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 10%; Indus- 
trial Workers, 10%; Engiish Reading, 100%; 
Families, 1,000. (Figures are approximate). 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1. William 
Woods College (women), Westminster College 
(men), Synodical College (women), Missouri 
School for Deaf Mutes. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 
2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Christian 
2; Bvangelical, 1. 


Banks: State, 3; Total Resources, $2,972,- 
941.51. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 


Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 5 (exclusive 
of churches). 

Location: In the center of Missouri; 108 miles 
from St. Louis and 165 miles from Kansas 
“City. Chicago and Alton Railway furnishes 
‘service that includes six passenger-mail trains 
per day and freight transportation. The Na- 
tional Oil Trails Road—one of the most historic 
highways in America—passes through Fulton. To 
nearest large city (St. Louis) by railroad, 5 
hours; by auto, 4 hours. 


Principal Industries: Fire brick, shoes, coal, 
printing, flour, farming. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 4. Leading 


firms: Fulton Fire Brick Co., McElroy-Sloan 


Shoe Co., Yantis Milling Co. 


Special Information: xcellent deposits of 
bituminous coal and finest grades of fire clay 
are found in abundance, Payroll of Fire Brick 
Co. is $30,000 a month. State Hospital No. 
1, William Woods College (women), Synodical 
College (women), Westminster College (men), 
and Missouri School for Deaf Mutes, are located 
in Fulton. 

Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses. Limited number of tenement 
houses for colored labor at brick factory. Homes 
are of the old southern type and are finely fur- 
nished. A large number of fhe students in the 
colleges live in dormitories. 

Retail Shopping Section: Is concentrated 
about the court house and extends on an average 
of one block on each street going from the 
square. A few small grocery stores are located 
in the residential part of the town. 

Trading Area: <A radius of 15 miles. The 
first Monday of each month is stock sales day, 
and persons come from over the entire county 
for this day. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; Miscellaneous 
lines, bottling works, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial automobile agencies, 6; 
automobile accessories, 6; automobile tire agen- 
cies, T; bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 18; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 15; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 
12; druggists, 4; dry goods, 4; department stores, 
4: electrical supplies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 17; 
furniture, 2; furriers, department stores; gar- 
ages (public), 6; grocers, 15 (chain, 3); hard- 
ware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 3; men’s 
furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 7; merchant 
tailors, 3; milliners, 4: opticians, 4; photog- 
raphers, 2: pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 2; radio supplies, 3; restaurants 
(ineluding hotels), 8; shoes, 3; sporting goods, 
3; stationers, 7; women’s apparel, 5. 

Miscellaneous) Data: Average temperature, 
54.6 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 111; most pleasant months, April, 
May, Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 5); (dentists, 
4); (osteopaths, 2); number of wired houses, 
1,000; electric current, alternating; water, hard. 


HANNIBAL, MO. 


(Marion County) 
1920 Population, 19,306. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 22.000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Palmyra (pop. 2,500); Monree City (2,400); 
New London (911); Perry (900). 


Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 9%; 
Born, 1%; English Reading, 98%; 
5,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 2; Number of pupils, 5,445. 

Churches: Baptist, 5; Ohristian Science, 2; 
Hpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 6; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 10. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 4; Building and 
Loan Associations, 6; Capital, Surplus and 
Undivided Profits (all banks), $919,953; Total 
Deposits (all banks), $5,179,952.90; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $6,949,517.97. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1; Total number of seats, 4,000. 
Location: Burlington, Wabash, St. Louis and 
Hannibal Railways, Mississippi River, six 
marked national and state automobile highways. 
Principal Industries: Shoes, Portland cement, 
car wheels, powder, stoves, scrubbing machines, 
pearl buttons, lime, wire fence, truck bodies, 
mill work, boxes and crates, large flour mills. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 95. Leading 
firms: Atlas Portland Cement Co., B. I. du Pont 


Foreign 
Families, 


ae 
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de Nemours, International Shoe Co., Bluff City 
Shoe Co., Duffy-Trowbridge Stove Co., Hannibal 
Car Wheel Co., American Serubbing Machine and 
Equipment Co., Pennant Pearl Button Oo., 
Pioneer Pearl Button Co., Marblehead Lime Co., 
Homestead Fence Co., Hannibal Paper & Oigar 
Box Co., Hannibal Woodworking Co., Hannibal 
Truck Body Co. Payroll, $12,000,000. 

Special Information: One of largest cement 
plants in the world. 

Residential Features: Mostly private homes or 
flats and a few apartment houses. 

Retail Shopping Section: About fifteen blocks 
on Main St. and Broadway, reached by trolley 
and bus lines. 


Trading Area: 37 miles south, 40 miles south- 


west, 60 miles west, 70 miles northwest, 20 
miles north and 30 miles east, 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 3; 


fruits, 3; dry goods, 1, 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial auto, agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 12; automobile tire agencies, 5; 


bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 18; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 52: delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 10; 


druggists, 14; dry goods, 16; department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 3; fruits, 4; 
furniture, 7; furriers, 1; garages (public), 10; 
grocers, 97 (chain, 2); hardware, 9; jewelry, 7; 
meat markets, 40; men’s furnishings, 2; men’s 
elothing, 10; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 4; 


opticians, 2; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 
ecellaneous musical instruments), 5; radio sup- 
plies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 46; 
shoes, 20; sporting goods, 38; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 4, 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 13); 


9), (osteopaths, 7); street car serv- 
artificial; number of meters, 3,351; 
electrie current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 6,000; number of automobile registra- 


tions, 3,418; water, soft. 


(dentists, 
ice; gas, 


INDEPENDENCE, MO. 
(Jackson County) 
1920 Population, 11,686. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 16,000. 


Native Whites, &8.4%; Negroes, 7.4%; For- 
eign Born, 4.2%; English Reading, 98.5%; 
Families, 2,968. 

Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1, Number of Pupils, 3,500. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 1; 


Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous—Disciples, 1; 
Latter Day Saints, 8. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 5; Total Resources 
{all banks), $4,308,753.39; Savings Bank De- 
posits Total, $609,042.74. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 
of seats, 1,750. 


Location: Nine miles east of Kansas City on 
the main line and Lexington Branch Line of the 
Missouri Pacific, main line of the Chicago and 
Alton to Chicago and St, Louis, and on branch 
line of Kansas City Southern. WBlectric and bus: 
lines to and from Kansas City. To nearest 
larger city by railroad, 35 minutes; by trolley,. 
55 minutes; by automobile, 30 minutes. 


Principal Industries: Iron, flour, tile, cement 
and farm implements. 


Manufacturing Establishments: §8. Leading’ 
firms: Independence Stove and Furnace Co.; 
Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., Friderichsen Floor 
& Wall Tile Co., Portland Cement Works and 
Gleaner Mfg. Co. Total value of yearly output 
of factories estimated at $3,000,000. 


Special Information: Independence is the cen- 
ter of one of the greatest pure bred live stock 
sections in the country. Macadamized roads. 
lead to it from all directions and connect it 
with all other towns in the county. More than 
1,700 motor car licenses issued in Independence 
this year. City never had a bank failure caused 
by hard times and has had banks since 1857. 


Residential Features: An ideal residence city, 
away from the smoke and noise of the great 
city and yet close enough to Kansas City to 
enjoy all the advantages of the larger city. 
Mostly one-family houses. Private homes pre- 
dominate. A good trading center for farmers 
of Eastern Jackson County. 

Continued on page 140 


3; Total number 


Daily Tribune 
Columbia, Missouri 


Member of Audit Bureau of 
Circulations 


Full Leased Wire Associ- 


ated Press News Service 


The only Associated Press 
Paper in the Columbia 
territory 


Circulation 40% greater in 
the trading territory 
than any other daily 

in Columbia 
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MISSOURI (Cont'd) 


Independence (cent’d) 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Public 
Square (which forms heart of business section 
and terminal for suburban trolley and bus lines) 
for two blocks on West Lexington, two blocks 
on West Maple, two blocks on North Liberty, 
one block on Bast Maple, two blocks on Hast 
Lexington, two blocks on South Main, two blocks 
on South Liberty. One outlying retail business 
section and several smaller neighborhood sec- 
tions with the usual grocery and small shops. 


Extends about 10 miles north, 
5 miles west. 


Trading Area: 
30 miles east, 30 miles south and 


Wholesale Houses: Meats, 1; fruits, 4; Miscel- 
laneous lines, candy, 1, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial auto agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 8; automobile tire agencies, 6; 
bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 9; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 4; delicatessen, 4; dressmakers, 
druggists, 8; dry goods, 4; department stores, 6; 
electrical supplies, 3; florists, 3; fruits, 2; fur- 
niture, 4; garages (public), 6; grocers, 56 (chain 
4); hardware, 6; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 30 
(chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 6; men’s cloth- 
ing, 4; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 4; op- 
ticians, 5; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 8; restaurants (including hotels), 13; 
shoes, 6; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 10; wo- 
men’s apparel, 6. 


D. 
ay 


Miscellaneous 
53 degrees; 
twelve months, 


Data: Average temperature, 
average number of rainy days per 
116; most pleasant months, 
April, May, Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 28); 
(dentists, 11); (osteopaths, 3); street car sery- 
ice; gas, natural and artificial; electric cur- 
rent, alternating and direct; water, hard and 
soft, 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 


(Cole County) 
1920 Population, 14,490. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. 


Native Whites, 82.5%; Negroes, 13.6%; 
eign Born, 3.9%; Industrial Workers, 
English Reading, 90%; Families, 2,895. 


Schools: 


For- 
28%; 


9; Number of pupils, 2,130. 


Churches: 10. 

Banks: 6; Total Resources, $7,720,000. 

Theatres: 8; Total number of seats, 3,200. 

Location: On Missouri River, 110 miles west 
of St. Louis. Served by Mo. Paec., Mo., Kans. 
& Texas; Chicago & Alton R.Rs. 

Principal Industries: Flour mills, foundry 
and machine shops. Also manufacture of shoes, 
harness, paper boxes, ice, overalls, brooms, 


motors and wagons. 
Special Information: 
capital city of Missouri. 


Residential Features: 
houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: Eight blocks. 
Trading Area: Radius of 25 miles. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial automobile agencies, 7; 
automobile accessories, 15; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 15; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 3: confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 7; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, T; 
druggists, 7; dry goods, 11; department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 4: 
furniture, 4; garages (public), 8; grocers, 33; 
hardware, 8; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 18: 
men’s furnishings, 10: men’s clothing, 8; mer- 
ehant tailors, 7; milliners, 6; opticians, 5; 
photographers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 4; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 14; shoes, 14; sport- 
Stationers, 8; Women’s apparel, 4. 


ing goods, 4; 
JOPLIN, MO. 
(Jasper County) 


1920 Population, 29.902 (1925 
31,500). 


€ity and Suburban Estimate, 250,000. 
Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 2.5%: Foreign 


Jefferson City is the 


One- and two-family 


city census, 


Born, 2.5%; English Reading, 95%: Families, 
7,000. 
Schools: Public Grade, 20; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 7,308. 


Churches: Baptist, Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 7; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 12; Christian, 5. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 4; Total Resources, 
$11,317,599.77; Savings Bank Deposits Total, 
$444,500. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Vandeville, 3; Burlesque, 1; Miscellaneous (Audi- 
toriums, etc.), 3; Total number of seats, 12,158. 


Location: Joplin is located 170 miles south of 
Kansas City, 5 miles east of Kansas border, less 
than 40 miles from Arkansas and Oklahoma and 
situated on hard surface roads from St. Louis 
and Kansas City, served by Missouri Pacific, 


aa 
ay 


Frisco, Santa Fe., M. K. & T., Kansas City 
Southern, Missouri and North Arkansas steam 


railroads and Southwest Missouri, and the Jop- 
lin and Pittsburg interurban. Excellent bus 
service to central parts of the state. 


Principal Industries: Lead and zine mining 
and smelting, flour mills, mining machinery, 
cigar factories, printing, baking, creameries, 
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candy factories, garments, advertising novelties, 
stone quarries and diversified farming. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 125. Leading 
firms: Eagle-Picher Lead Co., Empire District 
Electric Co., General Explosives Co., Independent 
Grayel, Junge Baking Co., Concrete and Steel 
Construction, Boucher Cigar Co., United Iron 
Works, Joplin Printing Co,, Rogers Foundry, D. 
M. Oberman Mfg. Co., Meeker Ady. Co. Annual 
payrolls all over $50,000. Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $28,000,000. 


Special Information: Metropolis of a trading 
area of 250,000 to 300,000, including southwest 
Missouri, southeastern Kansas, northeastern Ok- 
lahoma, northwestern Arkansas, gateway to the 
Ozark playgrounds, where 350,000 tourists visit 
annually, As a wholesale distributing center, 
Joplin is growing in importance. Large retail 
establishments equalling those in much larger 
eities are found here, supported by the excep- 
tional ‘‘outside’’ market. Concrete highways 
radiate from Joplin to points in Kansas, Okla- 


homa, Arkansas, and toward center of state. 
Residential .Features: Mostly  one-family 
houses. About 18 apartment houses. Has many 


magnificent homes, 
nate, 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from 
to Seventh Sts. (4 blocks) on Main (the 
N and § St.), Joplin, Wall, Virginia Sts., 
ing an area 4 blocks long and 3 blocks wide. 
There are retail establishments located along 
Main St. from First St. to the southern limit of 
the city (385th St.) and in small sections in the 
northwestern, northeastern, west central and 
southern parts of town. 


Trading Area: 70 miles south, 30 miles east, 
30 miles west, 25 miles north. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; meats, 3; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 1; miscellaneous lines, 
notions, 1; cigar-tobaeco, 2; garments, 1; grain, 
flour and feed, 4; poultry, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cles, 21; commercial automobile agencies, 9; 
automobile accessories, 5; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 18; bakers, 10; cigar stores and stands. (in- 
eluding hotels), 11; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 9; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 31; 
druggists, 24; dry goods, 11; department stores, 
3; electrical supplies, 7; florists, 7; fruits, 4; 
furniture, 20; furriers, 2; garages (public), 25; 
grocers, 160; hardware, 14; jewelry, 11; meat 
markets, 47; men’s furnishings, 12; men’s cloth- 
ing, 12; merchant tailors, 8; milliners, 9; op- 
ticians, 3; photographers, 6; pianos (and miscel- 
laneous musical instruments), 6; radio supplies, 


but middle classes predomi- 


Third 
main 
mak- 


4; restaurants (including hotels), 54; shoes, 8; 
sporting goods, 4; stationers, 6; women’s ap- 
parel, 15. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(Jackson County) 
1920 Population, 324,410 (1926 est. 375,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 700,000. (Total 
population within 42 mile radius of Kansas City, 
979,307; 150 mile radius, 4,000,000.) 


Native’ Whites, 81%; Negroes, 10%; Foreign 
Born, 9%; English Reading, 318,871. Families, 


82,056. Kansas City. is known as the most 
American city. 
Schools: Public Grade, 100; High, 8; Junior 


High, 4; Parochial, 32; Junior College, 1; (Num- 
ber of Pupils, 75,000 approximately). Teach- 
ers College, 1; Private Schools, 6; Trade 
Schools, 2; Business Colleges, 8; Dental College, 
1; Engineering College, 1; Law College, 1; 
Medical College, 1; Optical College, 1; School 
of Pharmacy, 1. 


Churches: Baptist, 35; Catholic, 84; Christian, 
20; Christian Science, 6; Congregational, 5; 
Dunkard, 1; Episcopal, &; Evangelical, 7; Jew- 
ish, 11; Latter Day Saints, 7; Lutheran, 12; 
Methodist Episcopal, 27; Methodist Episcopal 
South, 15; Presbyterian, 26; Quaker, 1; Uni- 
tarian, 1; Miscellaneous—15. ; 


Banks: National, 13; Resources, $166,000,000. 
State, 38, Resources, $199,000,000. Total Re- 
sources (all banks),  $3865,000,000. Capital 
stock, $19,000,000. ; Surplus, $13,000,000. 
(June, 1926). Bank clearings for 1925 were 
$7,016,485,871., a gain of $434,885,871. over 
1924. Kansas Oity is the site of Wederal Re- 
serve Bank, District No. 10. Capital including 
surplus $13,213,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 38; Moving Pictures, 
67; Vaudeville, 3; Burlesque, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 4; Total number of seats, 
approximately, 65,000, not including Convention 
Hall, which seats 15,000. 


Location: Kansas City has railroad terminal 
facilities valued at $50,000,000, and a $6,000,000. 
Union Station near the center of the city. 
Served by 13 trunk line railroads and 382 sub- 


Sidiary lines, 7 interurban railways. Trunk 
lines: Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Chicagé, 
Burlington & Quincy; Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific; Missouri, Kansas & Texas; Chicago 


Great Western; Union Pacific; Missouri Pacific; 
Wabash; Kansas City Southern; St. Louis & San 
Francisco; Chicago & Alton; Ohicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, _Interurban electric lines to 


Excelsior Springs, and Independence, Mo,, and 
to Olathe, Kans., Leavenworth, Kans., Law- 
rence, Kans., Topeka, Kans., St. Joseph, Mo, 


Numerous motor buses serve suburban territory; 
taxi and trolley service from station to any part 
of city or suburbs. The west, and southwest, 
can be served from Kansas City in three days 
less than from Chicago. To nearest larger city 
by railroad, 8 hours; by automobile, 10 hours. 


Principal Industries: 


Packing house products, 
flour and grist 


mill products, iron and. steel 


products, oil (crude and refined), soaps and 
heavy chemicals, bread, crackers, bakery prod- 
ucts, motor cars and repairs. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 1,200 -in 


Greater Kansas City. Leading firms: Armour’s 
Packing House; Swift & Co., Packers; Wilson 


ont cseldn sd Sah ore 
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Packing Co.; Cudahy Packing Co.; Amercian Ra- — 


diator ©o.; Peet Bros (soap); Procter & Gam- 
ble Soap Co.; Kansas City Bolt & Nut Co., 
Kansas City Structural Steel Co,; Butler Mfg. 
Co.; Columbian Steel Tank C©o.; Southwestern 
Flour Mills; Kansas Flour Mills. Total value 
of yearly output of factories for 1925 estimated 
at $659,968,963, an increase of $55,442,244 over 
1924. Kansas City started the year 1926 with 
increased payroll of 8 million dollars. 


Special Information: Has a Public Library 
with fourteen branches; total number of vol- 
umes, 399,600; circulation 1,430,000, Has a 
Fine Arts Institute and Conservatory of Music. 
Has eighty commercial hotels in downtown 
business district containing 8,500 rooms. Has a 
street railway system operating 305 miles of 
track; handled 192,582,878 passengers in 1925. 
Railroad handled 3,010,961 passengers in 1925 
and the interurban lines handled 3,360,191. 
Livestock receipts for 1925 were 7,582,000 (cat- 
tle, 2,409,012; calves, 549,420; hogs, 3,055,065; 
sheep, 1,499,730; horses and mules, 34,059). 
Kansas City handled 123,864 cars of livestock, 
the value being $265,000,000. Postal receipts 
amounted to $10,124,858, an increase over 1924 
of $1,129,768. Number of pieces of mail han- 
dled were 825,540,996, an increase over 1924 of 
62,943,678. Kansas City has 59 substations. 
Has a $54,000,000 power and light plant which 
has a capacity of 130,250 kw., or 175,000 hp. 
Kansas City used 330,676,840 kilowatt hours of 
electricity during 1925, a gain of 25,095,103 over 
1924. Assessed valuation of Kansas City real 
estate (60% actual value) $441,144,000,  Cus- 
tom receipts for 1925 were $614,523.34, an in- 
crease of $54,654.96 over 1924. Grain receipts 
for 1925 were 988,933,150 bushels. (Wheat, 
52,110,000; corn, 12,228,750; Kaffir corn, 4,308,- 
700; oats, 18,543,900; rye, 228,800; barley, 513,- 
000. ) The American Express Company han- 
dled 9,154,987 packages to, from and through 
Kansas City during 1925, a gain over 1924 of 
314,321. 38,713,475 tons of freight were han- 
dled to and from Kansas City during 1925 by 


the railroads, a gain of 496,116 tons over 1924. » 


Freight charges collected during 1925 were 
$101,328,617., a gain of $315,045., over 1924. 
Kansas City now has 102,616 telephones (1925), 
an increase of 19,230 over 1923. Has 84,397 gas 
connections, and &3,511 water connections. 
Automobile registrations 59,045 in 1925. 


Residential Features: Nearly 40% of Kansas 
City’s families are home owners—one of the 
highest percentages in any American city. 
Homes predominate. 6,532 building permits 
were issued in 1925, an increase of 1,537 over 
1924. Building permits in 1925 represented a 
value of more than $38,000,000. Of this total 
3,674 were dwellings, 144 for apartment build- 
ings, 108 duplexes. Very beautiful residential 
district. Many restricted residential districts. 
Value from $12,500. to half million dollars. 
30 separate parks, 40 supervised playgrounds, 
more than 3,470 acres of parks and boulevards, 
and 2 municipal golf links. 


Retail Shopping Section: From 8th and Main, 
south to 15th and Main Streets, and from Wyan- 
dotte Street east to Oak Street—approximately 
15 blocks of downtown shopping district. | Out- 
lying retail business sections at 31st and 
Troost, 3ist and Prospect, 31st and Main, 39th 
and Main, 39th and Prospect, 48th and Pros- 
pect, 47th and Troost, 55th and Troost, Sheffield, 
Centropolis, 15th and Troost, 35th and Troost, 
33rd to 4ist on Broadway, 68rd and Brookside 
Boulevard, Crestwood (55th and Brookside) 
Country Club Plaza (47th and Ward Parkway), 
59th and Main, St. John and Hardesty, and 
many others, These are all good sized shop- 
ping centers. 


Trading Area: Extends 50 miles north and 
south, and 60 miles east and west. Excellent 
electric line (interurban) service to many 
towns within 60 miles radius. Also very good 
bus lines, train and trolley service. Paved 
roads to many towns within 60 miles’ radius. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 25; meats, 15; 
fruits, 15; hardware, 11; dry goods, 15; drugs, 
14. Output of Kansas City wholesale houses 
in 1925 totaled $740,437,802. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 162 approximately; commercial automo- 
bile agencies, 23 approximately; automobile 
accessories, 46; automobile tire agencies, 104; 
bakers, 103; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 156 (chain, 39), approximately; 


confectioners (including hotel stands), 169, ap- - 


proximately; delicatessen, 22; dressmakers, 241; 
druggists, 456, (chain, 25); dry goods, 117; de- 
partment stores, 4; electrical supplies, 78; 
florists, 80; fruits, 60; furniture, 157; furriers, 
16; garages (public), 827; ‘ grocers, 1,332 
(chain, 282); hardware, 152; jewelry, 81; meat 
markets, 107 (chain, 85); men’s furnishings, 
122; men’s clothing, 57; merchant tailors, 100; 
milliners, 51; opticians, 49; photographers, 50; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
27; radio supplies, 49; restaurants (including 
hotels), 995 (chain, 41); shoes, 76; sporting 
goods, 11; stationers, 21; women’s apparel, 43. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 56 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 110; most pleasant months, 
April, May, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 798); 
(dentists, 448); (osteopaths, 120). Number of 
wired houses, 100,000; street car service; gas, 
natural and artificial; electrie current, alternat- 
ing and direct; water, hard. (Kansas City is 
erecting a 10 million dollar water-works plant). 


See announcement page 141 


KIRKSVILLE, MO. 


(Adair County) 
1920 Population, 7,213. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 9,500. 


Native Whites, 94%; Negroes, 1%: 
Born, 5%; English Reading, 98.5%; 
1,900. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,235. 


Foreign 
Families, 
1; Junior 


«Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 


Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, a 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 2. 
Banks: National, 2; State, 3; Total Re- 


sources, $3,951,370.35; Savings Deposits in three 
State Banks, $417,579.36; the one Savings Bank 
Deposits, $662,807.11. ' 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 4. Total num- - 
‘ber of seats, 6,500. 
| Location: In central north Missouri, about 40 
miles south of Iowa line. Served by Wabash 
R. R. and the Q. O. & K. C. branch of Bur- 
lington; 15 miles from main line of Santa Fe. 
To nearest larger city by railroad, 2 hours; by 
auto, 3 hours, 

Principal Industries: Shoe factory, coal mines, 
hatcheries, dairying, farming. Two professional 
colleges; three large hospitals and two smaller. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 2. Leading 
firms: International Shoe Co., J. D. Bondurant 
& Sons (bread and confections, 
larger territory, also bottling works) . Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated at 
$8,000, 000, : 

Special Information: Home of largest osteo- 
pathie school, with 800 men and women stu- 
dents mostly college and university graduates. 
First District State Teachers’ College. More 
than 2,000 men and women students here all 
year around, in addition to population eredited 
by census, 

Residential Features: Mostly 1-family houses 
with area of large rooming and boarding houses 
near colleges; about 20 fraternity and sorority 
houses. : 

Retail Shopping Section: On public square and 
on streets, one block each way, with exception 
of Franklin Street, where there are eight blocks 
of business houses. Principal business streets 
are: three blocks on Washington, three on Har- 
rison, three on Elson, with 10 on Franklin. 


Trading Area: Usually served is all within ra- 
dius of 35 miles. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 
fruits, 1; Miscellaneous lines, coffee and tea, 
1; confectionery, 1; bakery goods, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial automobile agencies, 4; au- 
tomobile accessories, 12; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 11; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (in-, 
cluding hotels), 21; confectjoners (including ho- 
tel stands), 8; dressmakers, 15; druggists, 43 
dry goods, 6; department stores, 2; electrical 
supplies, 2; florists, 3; fruits, 2; furniture, 2 
furrier, 1; garages (public), grocers, 5 
(chain, 2); hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; meat mar- 
kets, 5; men’s furnishings and men’s clothing, 

merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 6; opticians, 
3: photographers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 4; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 10; shoes, 3; sport- . 
ing goods, 2; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 7. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 54 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 110; most pleasant months: April, May, 
Sunt, ‘Octi, Nov. Doctors (medical, 12); 
(dentists, 8); (osteopaths, 12); gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 2.980; water. hard. 
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LAMAR, MO. ‘ 


(Barton County) 
1920 Population, 2,250. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 4,000. 


Native Whites, 938%: Negroes, 5%}; Foreign 
Born, 2%; English Reading, 96%; Families, 
605. ' 

Schools: 2; Number of pupils, 800. 

Churches: 5. J 

Banks: 4; Total Resources, $1,900,000. 

Theatres: 1; Total number of seats, 450. 

Location: Situated 32 miles northeast of Jop- 


lin, on the Missouri Pacifie and the St, Louis 
& San Francisco R.Rs. : 

Principal Industries: Flour mill,cigar manu- 
facturing, wagon factories, and large nurseries. 
Residential Features: One-family houses. 

Retail Shopping Section: Three blocks. 

Trading Area: Radius of 10 miles. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 4; commercial automobile agencies, 1; 
automobile accessories, 6; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 6; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 2; confectioners, (including hotel 
stands), 2; dressmakers, 2; druggists, 3; dry 
goods, 4; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 
2; furniture, 3; garages (public), 5; grocers, 10; 
hardware, 2; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 4; 
men’s furnishings; 1; men’s clething, 1; mer- 
chant tailors, 1; milliners, 2; opticians, 3; photo- 
graphers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 1; radio supplies, 2; restaurants 
(including hotels), 3; shoes, 1; sporting goods, 
1; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 1. 


LEXINGTON, MO. © 


(Lafayette County) 


1920 Population, 4,695. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 8,000. 

Native Whites, 83%; Negroes, 10%; Foreign 
Born, 7%; English Reading, 90%; Families, 
1,270. : , 

Schools: 4; Number of pupils, 975. 

Churches: 6. 

Banks: 4; Total Resources, $3,200,000. 


Theatres; 1; Total number of seats, 500. 

Location: On Missouri River, 42 miles east 
of Kansas City. Served by Missouri Pacifie 
R.R. ; : 


Continued on page at 42 
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Editor & Publisher for November 20, 1926 


In KANSAS The Kansas 
City Star is read in 43% 
of ALL the Homes, Urban and Rural. 


In MISSOURI { excluding St. Louis} The Kansas 


| City Star is read in 41% of ALL the Homes, 
Urban and Rural. 


“ert. 


25% Discount 


DAILY STAR AND WEEKLY _ 


STAR COMBINATION 
930,000 Circulation 
Per line small ads)  $1.5334 


Quarter Pages (532 lines), 
per line ; 1.4438 


Full Pages (2,128 lines), 
per line 1 


SUNDAY STAR and WEEKLY 
STAR COMBINATION 


715,000 Circulation 
Per line (smail ads) $1.3534 
Quarter Pages, per line 1.2634 
Full Pages, per line 117: 


THE KANSAS 


HE Kansas City Star DAILY and 
the Kansas City Star WEEKLY 
have a combined circulation of more 


than 930,000 copies. 


They reach more than 42% of ALL the 
families, both urban and rural, in Kansas 
and Missouri, exclusive of St. Louis. 


Kansas City is the center of the richest 
productive area in the world — a district 
that produces annually in basic wealth 
from the soil three thousand million dollars! 


Wheat, corn, cattle, hogs, sheep, lumber, 
oil, lead, zinc—these things are essential to 
modern civilization and account for the 
year-in and year-out prosperity of the 
Kansas City territory. 


See the table of rates for the Daily and 


Weekly Star and the Sunday and Weekly 
Star in the box to the left. 


Here is the lowest daily newspaper rate 
in the world combined with the lowest 
farm paper rate in the world—less a 
special discount of 25%. 

Here is the only city and trade territory 
in the world where both the urban and rural 
market — the complete market— can be 
covered adequately at a low newspaper rate- 


Learn more about this three thousand 
million dollar market! The Star’s circu- 
lation by cities and counties, together 
with the trade outlets over a seven -state 
area have been compiled in one compre- 
hensive survey. 

This survey will be sent free of charge, 
postpaid, for the asking. 


CITY STAR 


The Weekly Kansas City Star 


New York Office: 15 E. 40th St. 


Chicago Office: 1418 Century Bldg. 
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MISSOURI (Cont’d) 


Lexington (cont’d) 


Principal Industries: 
tories, farming. 


Residential Features: One-family houses. 
Retail Shopping Section: Five blocks. 
Trading Area: Fifteen mile radius. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; commercial automobile agencies, 2; 
automobile accessories, 6; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 6; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 3; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 2; dressmakers, 3; druggists, 5; dry 
goods, 3; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 1; fruits, 
8; furniture, 2; garages (public), 6; grocers, 20; 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 5; men’s 
furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 4; merchant 
tailors, 2; milliners, 1; opticians, 2;  photo- 
graphers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 2; radio supplies, 3; restaurants 
(including hotels), 4; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 
2; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 2, 


Furniture, cigar fac- 


MACON, MO. 


(Macon County) 


1920 Population, 3,549. Most important cities 


and towns in this area are: La Plate (pop. 
2,000); Atlanta (500), Bevier (2,200), Csllao 
(400). 

Native Whites, 85%; Negroes, 10%; Foreign 
Borr, 5%; Industrial Workers, 25%; English 
Reading, 95%; Families, 1,200. 

Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 1. 
Churches: Baptist, 
dist, 3: Presbyterian, 

Miscellaneous, 2. 

Banks: State, 3: 
$2,500,000; Savings 
000. 


Number of Pupils, 800. 
2; Episcopal, 1; Metho- 
1; Roman Catholic, 1; 


Total Resources (all banks), 
Bank Deposits Total, $100,- 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3: 
Total number of seats, 1,500. 


Location: Main Line of Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincey R.R. and Wabash R.R. Directly con- 
nected to Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City. 


Principal Industries: Largest coal producing 
county in state, 3 to 10 miles from Macon. Two 
large mines near city limits. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 
Co., Sharp Mercantile Co., Gieselman Dept. 
Store, Albert Skinner Furniture Co., Central 
Auto Sales Co., I. C. Stephens Clothing Co. 

Special Information: Excellent shipping facili- 
ties to north, south, east and west. Large 
shale beds, suitable for brick, tile and fire clays 


J. ©. Penney 


in commercial quantities undeveloped. Plenty 
of coal and water right at hand. Non-union 
town at present, except coal miners’ unions at 


nearby small towns. No labor troubles. 


Residential Features: One-family houses, pri- 
vate homes predominate. 


Retail Shopping Section: 
Bourke, Rubey. Total, 8 blocks. 


Trading Area; Extends 35 miles east and west, 
25 miles north and south. Good roads, rapidly 
being hard surfaced. 

Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; commercial automobile agencies, 7; auto- 
mobile accessories, 8; automobile tire agencies, 
8; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), . 20; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 10; dressmakers, 20; druggists, 4; dry 
goods, 5; department stores, 5; electrical sup- 
Plies, 4; florists, 2; fruits, 2; furniture, 2: gar- 
ages (public), 3; grocers, 28; hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 4; men’s furnishings, 
4; men’s clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 4; mil- 
liners, 6: opticians, 3; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; 
radio supplies, 6; restaurants (including hotels), 
9; shoes, 5; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 2: 
women’s apparel, 3. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 8); 
(dentists, 4); (osteopaths, 3); gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 340; electric current, alter- 
nating; number of wired houses, 1,050; water, 
soft. 


Rollins, Vine, 


Groceries, 3; meats, 1; 


MARSHALL, MO. 


(Saline County) 
1920 Population, 5,200. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 6,100. 
Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 9%; 


Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 5%; 
Reading, 100%; Families, 1,150. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; 1 College. 

Churches; Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 3; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Christian, 1; Evangelical, 1. 

Banks: State, 4. 


Foreign 
English 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1: Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), High School Auditorium, 
1,100 capacity: College, 800. Total number of 
seats, 2,900. 

Location: Chicago & Alton R.R., Missouri 
Pacific Ry. Daily bus to Sedalia, two trips 


each way daily. Located on Primary State 
Highway, north and south, and is only 10 miles 
from Primary East and West. Both roads 
rock paved. To nearest large city by railroad, 
3 hours; by auto, 4 hours. 


Principal Industries: Shoe factory, high pat- 
ent flour, barrels, bottling works, ice cream fac- 
tory, baby chick hatchery, creamery, two ice 
Plants, also bakery. 


Editor & Publisher Jor Nowe 


Manwfacturing Establishments: Moore Cooper- 
age Co., Rea & Page Mill, and Victor Mill, In- 
ternational Shoe Faetory, Missouri Ice Cream 
Co., Ohl’s Hatchery, Marshall Ice Co., Missouri 
Gas & Blectriec Co. (ice, coal and gas). 


Residential Features: Most residents in east- 
ern half of town are home owners. Factory 
people are encouraged to buy. 


Trading Area: 22 miles west and as far as 


Waverly; 17 miles southeast, to Nelson east to 
Glasgow. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; Miscellaneous 
lines—1 seed co., bottling works. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; commercial automobile agencies, 7; 
automobile accessories, 11; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 11; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 8; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 3; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 5; drug- 
gists, 5; dry goods, 5; department stores, 2; 
electrical supplies, 2; florists, 2; furniture. 4; 


furriers, 3; garages (public), 9; grocers, 33; 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 5; men’s 
furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 5; merchant 


tailors, 5; milliners, 7; opticians, 4; photog- 
raphers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical in- 
struments), 4; radio supplies, 4; restaurants 
(including hotels), 9; shoes, 8; sporting goods, 
4; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 6. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 54 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 110; most pleasant months, 
April, May, Oct.,. Nov. Doctors (medical, 10); 
(dentists, 7); (osteopaths, 2); gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating; water, hard. 


MARYVILLE, MO. 


(Nodaway County) 
1920 Population, 4,711. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 9,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 


Burlington Junction (pop. 970); Skidmore (628) ; 
Hopkins (918); Conception Junction (518). 


Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 9%; Industrial Workers, 25%; English 
Reading, 100%; Families, 1,500. 

Schools: Public Grade. 5: High, 2; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 1,125. 
Northwest Missouri Teachers’ College: Winter 
enrollment, 750; Summer, 900, 


Churehes: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 


2; Miscellaneous—First Christian, ud, 


Banks: National, 1; State, 3; Capital, Sur- 
plus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $638,- 
995; Total Deposits (all banks), $3,489,599; To- 
tal Resources (all banks), $4,473,300. ; 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1; Northwest State Teachers’ Col- 
lege Auditorium. Total number of seats, 2,150. 

Location: Northwest district of Missouri. 
Served by Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

Principal Industries: Agricultura] products 
and live stock, tool manufacturing company, 
two cigar factories, lightning rod company, 
shirt factory. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 5. Leading 
firms: McDonald Shirt Co., Moore Lightning Rod 


Co., Basford Cigar Co., Lloyd Mfg. Co., Behm 
Cigar Co. Total value of yearly output of 
factories estimated at $1,610,000. 


Residential Features: 


City of homes, average 
home 6 or 7 rooms; 


private homes decidedly 
predominate. Average value of homes, $6,500. 

Retail Shopping Section: Located around 
square: extends 2 blocks south, 2 blocks west, 


2 blocks north, and 1 block east, comprising 
over 100 retail houses. 
Trading Area: Forty miles east, west and 


north, and twenty miles south. This being the 
best retail in the whole section, makes it a 
trade center. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; 
Miscellaneous lines—2 cigar factories. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 3; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 6; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 10; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 7; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 12; 
druggists, 4; dry goods, 4; department stores, 
3; electric supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 8; 
furniture, 4; furriers, 1; garages (public), 9; 
grocers, 9; hardware, 4; jewelry, 2; meat mar- 
kets, 6; men’s furnishing, 3; men’s clothing, 2; 
merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 3; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 4; radio supplies, 2; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 6; shoes, 5; sport- 
ing goods, 3; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 4. 

Miscellaneous Data: Wlectric current, alternat- 
ing and direct; number of wired houses, 1,246; 
number of automobile registration in county, 
6,540; water, hard. 


MEXICO, MO. 


(Audrain County) 


1920 Population, 6,013 (1925 est. 8,180). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 35,000. 
Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 3%; 
Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 30%; 
Reading, 98%; Families, 1,385. 
Schools: Public Grade, 3; 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 2,498. 
Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Lutheran, 1; Methodist, 2; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 3. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 3; Total Resources 
(all banks), $6,798,221; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $946,480. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Vandeyille, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums etc.), 
4. Total number of seats, 7,200. 


meats, 1; 


Foreign 
English 


High, 1; Junior 
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Location: Wabash, Chicago, & Alton, South 
Branch ©, & A., GO. B. & Q. cut-off. 35 passen- 
ger trains a day, three bus lines and three taxi 
lines to nearby small towns. 


Principal Industries: Fire clay industry, shoes 


manufacturing, bank supplies, farming, fine 
saddle horses and work stock. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 19. Leading 


firms: A, P. Green Fire Brick Co., International 
Shoe Co., Continental Bank Supply Co., West- 
ern Stove Lining Works. ‘Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $12,920,000. 


Residential Features: Mostly one - family 
houses, large percentage either owned or being 
bought by occupants. 90 houses built here last 
year and 98 per cent of these owned or being 
bought by occupants. Building this year 
amcunts to over $1,000,000, of which almost 
$200,000 is homes. Most of the homes run from 
three to fiye thousand dollars. | Several residen- 
tial sections where higher values predominate. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from the 
public square in each direction. Covers 29 busi- 
ness blocks in all. 


Trading Area: Hxtends about 32 miles north, 
30 miles west, 35 miles east, and 20 miles 
south. Because of excellent train service 
into this city and the bus lines, business is 
frequently brought here from even greater dis- 
tances. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats. 1; 


fruits, 3; automobile supplies, 1; Miscellaneous 
lines, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial automobile agencies, 10; 
automobile accessories, 14; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 14; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 21; confectioners (ineluding hotel 
stands), 15; dressmakers, 16; druggists, 4; dry 
goods, 4; department stores, 4; electrical sup- 
plies, 4; florists, 1; fruits, 5; furniture, 2; 
furriers, 2; garages (public), 14; grocers, 26; 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 9; 
men’s furnishings, 9; men’s clothing, 6; mer- 
chant tailors, 1: milliners, 5; opticians, T; -pho- 
tographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 4; radio supplies, 5; restaurants 
(including hotels), 6; shoes, 7; sporting goods, 
5; stationers, 6; women’s apparel, 6. 


MOBERLY, MO. 


(Randolph County) 

1920 Population, 12,808. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 60,000. 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Fayette (pop. 3,000); Paris (1,500); Salisbury 
(1,500); Higbee (1,200); Huntsville (2,500). 


= 


Most 


Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 4%; Foreign 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 
Reading, 99%; Residences, 3,560; Families 


(1924), 3,950. 


Schools: Public Grade, 6: High, 1; Paroehial, 
2; Number of Pupils, 2,875. 


Churches: Baptist, 5; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 5; Presbyterian, 2; 
Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 8. 


Banks: State, 4; Total Deposits (all banks), 
$4,000,000; Total Resources (all banks), $4,- 
647,965.44; Total Savings Banks Deposits, $650,- 
000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Total number of seats, 2,200. 


Location: On Wabash and M. K. & T. Rail- 
roads, Division point on Wabash with lines 
running to Kansas City, Omaha, Des Moines and 
St. Paul, Detroit, Buffalo and St. Louis. Also 
on state highways north, south, east and west. 
To St. Louis by railroad, 4 hours; by auto, 
G hours. 


Principal Industries: Railroad shops, shoe 
factory, paving brick factory, tube expander 
and tool works, hay press company. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Brown Shoe Co., Moberly Paving Brick Co., 
Faessler Manufacturing Co., Missouri Hay Press 
Co. 


Special Information: 


Moberly has _ recently 
raised a large fund for 


industrial expansion. 


Residential Features: A city of nice and 
well kept homes and paved streets, 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Union 
Station to Tannehill Park on Reed and Coates 
and Cross Streets, embracing 20 blocks. Many 
neighborhood groceries and meat shops. 


Trading Area: Wxtends 25 miles east and 
north, and 39 to 35 miles south and west. Con- 
siderable business from beyond these areas. 


Wholesala Houses: Groceries, 4; fruits, 1; 
Miscellaneous lines—auto accessories, 1;  bar- 
ber supplies, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; automobile accessories, 4; bakers, 3; 
cigar stores and stands (including hotels), 5 
(chain, 1); confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 5; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 4; 
druggists, 10; dry goods, 3; department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 1; 
furniture, 3; garages (public), 3; grocers, 64 
(chain, 5); hardware, 4; jewelry, 5; meat mar- 
kets, 25; men’s furnishings, 2; men’s clothing, 
6; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 4; opticians, 
3; photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 6; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 8; shoes, 4; sport- 
ing goods, 2; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 4. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 54 
degrees; average “number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 107; most pleasant months, 
April, May, Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 22), 
(dentists, 11), (osteopaths, 5); gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 2,400; electric current, alter- 
nating; number of wired houses, 3,800; num- 
ber of automobile registrations, 2,900; water, 
soft. 


MONETT, MO. — 
(Barry County) 


1926 Population, 4,206. : 
Native Whites, all; English Reading, all. 


Schools: Public Grade. 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 1,500. 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 


Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Ronikn Catholic, 1; | Miscellansous—-Methodiet: 
Protestant, 1; Lutheran, 1; Nazarene, 1. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Besources 
(all banks), $1,737,753.49. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.}, 2. 

Location: In southwest Missouri in the Ozarks 
playground. Served by St. L. & S. F. By. 
Bus service to Arkansas and east and west. 
Frisco division point. 


Principal Industries: Railroading, 
strawberry industry and headquarters of Ozark 
Fruit Growers’ Association. Farming, dairying 
and poultry raising. Manufacturing of overalls, 
pants, cigars, butter, soda pop, electric bat 
teries-. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 4. Leading 
firms: Obermann Mfg, Co., Frederick Cigar Fac- 
tory, E. L. Jerome Creamery Co., F. M. Rein- 
smith. 

Residential Features: 
houses, a few apartments. 
in the town. f 

Retail Shopping Section: Mostly on one main 
street—Broadway. A few small groceries in 
residence district. 


Trading Area: Probably twenty-five miles. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 2. | 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
eies, 5; automobile accessories, 7; automobile 
tire agencies, 7; bakers, 2; cigar stores and 
stands (ineluding hotels), 4; confeetioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 8; druggists, 4; dry 
goods, 5; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 1; fur- 
niture, 3; garages (public), 7; grocers, 12; 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 2; meat markets. 4; 
men’s clothing, 3; merchant tailors, 2; mil- 
liners, 3; opticians, 2; photographers, 2; piano 
(and miscellaneous musieal instruments), 1; 
radio supplies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 
6; shoes, 5; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 4. 


Mostly  one-family 
Many home owners 


NEOSHO, MO. 


(Newton County) 


1920 Population, 3,968. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 6,000. ; 

Native Whites, 98%; Negroes, 1.5%; Foreign 
Born, 0.5%; Industrial Workers, 25%; English 
Reading, 100%; Families, 850. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Number of Pupils, 1,370. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian, 1; Christian 
Science, 1; Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 5. 

Banks: National, 1; Stite, 4. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1. 
of seats, 1,200. — 

Location; Served by the K. ©. S., St. L. & 
S. F., and M. & N. A. R.Rs. Good connections 
north, east, south, and west. Fine bus service 


Total number 


over concrete highway north, also good gravel - 


roads in all directions. To nearest large city 

by railroad, 50 minutes; by auto, 1 hour, 
Principal Industries: Farming, poultry raising, 

fruit, foundry, broom factory, garment factory, 


cigar factory, canning, poultry dressing, feed 
grinding, flour mills. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 20. Leading 


firms: Neosho Foundry, Neosho Broom Co., W. 
W. Davis Cigar Co., Neosho Canning Co., Neosho 
Garment Factory. 


Residential Features: Homes mostly owned 
by occupants, houses average from 4 to 10 
rooms. Well kept neat lawns and streets. 


Retail Shopping Section: Public square and 
one block ‘each way, 


Trading Area: 15 miles north, 20 miles west, 
30 miles south, 30 miles east. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; commercial automobile agencies, 3; auto- 
mobile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 
12; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 25; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 10; delicatessen, 6; dressmakers, 4; 
druggists, 4; dry goods, 3; department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 3; 
furniture, 4; garages (public), 8; grocers, 15; 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 3; 
men’s furnishings, 3; men’s clothing, 4; mer- 
chant tailors, 2; milliners, 3; opticians, 4; photo- 
graphers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical. 
instruments), 3; restaurants (including hotels), 
12; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 3. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 54 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 107; most pleasant months: April, 
May, Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 6); (den- 
tists, 5); (osteopaths, 2); electric current, 
direct; water, hard. 


NEVADA, MO. 


(Vernon County) 
1926 Population, 7,139. 
Native Whites, 97%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 


Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 35%; English — 


Reading, 100%; Families, 1,775. 
Schools: Public Grade, 


eenter of | 


6; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,875. 


MISSOURI (Cont'd) 


College for women; 
established 50 years. 


Junior Oollege for girls, 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 4. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Total Resources, 


_ $3,328,900; Savings Bank Deposits Total, 
$2,200,000, 
Theatres: Moving Pictures. 
Location: Main line of M. K. & T. and Mo, 


Pacific Rys., Minden Branch of Missouri Pacific. 
Bus service to surrounding territory. To near- 
est large city by railroad, 8 hours; by auto, 3 
hours, 

Principal Industries: 


Asphalt road material, 
railroad shops. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 3. Leading 
fa Norman Sheet Metal Co., Pohl Brick 
Plant. 


Spécial Information: Located in the center 
of large road asphalt field, untold millions of 
tons in sight, and development just beginning. 
State Hospital for Insane, Military Reservation. 
State National Guard encampment held an- 
nually, 5,000 soldiers attend. St. Francis 
(Catholic Convent) Orphans’ Home. Two high- 
ways, Nos. 26 and 71, go through town. 


Residential Features; Private homes predom- 
inate. A few choice lots yet to be had in fine 
residential districts close in. 


Retail Shopping Section: Public Square in the 
heart of the business district, and shopping sec- 
tion extends for 12 blocks in each direction 
from this central point. 


Trading Area: Extends 20 miles north, 50 
miles east, 20 miles south, and 16 miles west. 
Because of the extensive stocks carried here, 
trade is secured from as far as 70 miles.. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; automobile accessories, 15; automobile 
tire agencies, 7; bakers, 5; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 10; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 8; dressmakers, 10; drug- 
gists, 4: dry goods, 6; department stores, 3; 
electrical supplies, 4; florists, 3; furniture, 4; 
garages (public), 9; grocers, 25; hardware, 5; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 6; men’s furnishing, 
1; men’s clothing, 3; merchant tailors, 1; mil- 
liners, 7; opticians, 5; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 1; 
radio supplies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 
10; shoes, 3; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 4. 


Miscellaneous Data: 


Average temperature, 54 
degrees; 


average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 110; most pleasant months, 
April, May, Oct, Noy. Doctors (medical, 7), 
(dentists, 7), (osteopaths, 1); gas, natural; 
eee current, alternating and direct; water, 
ard, 


POPLAR BLUFF, MO. 


(Butler County) 


1920 Population, 8,042 (1926 est. 12,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Dexter (pop. 3,500); Bloomfield (1,200); Corning 
(1,800); Doniphan (1,500). 

Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 10%; Foreign 
Born, negligible; Industrial Workers, 10%; 
English Reading, about 98%; Families, 3,641. 

Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 2,625. 

Churches: Baptist, 6; Christian Science, 1; 
Disciples of Christ, 2; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 
4; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 7. 


Banks; State, 4; Total Resources (all banks), 
$3.000 000; Savings Bank Deposits Total, $1,- 
250,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1. Total number of seats, 2,200. 

Location: In southeast Missouri, 75 miles west 
of Mississipi River and 20 miles north of Ark- 
ansas line ‘on. Big Black River. Served by 
Missouri Pacific, ‘‘Frisco,’? and B. C. Railroads. 
Converging point of many State and Federal 
roads. To nearest large city by railroad, 4% 
hours: by auto, 5% hours. 

Principal Industries: Staves, heading, hoops, 
oil well sucker rods, handles, spokes, car ma- 
terial, hard and soft wood lumber, shoes, candy, 
cigars, soft drinks, flour and cereals, coffins, 
cedar chests, monuments, printing and furni- 
ture. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 40. Leading 
firms: Brooklyn Cooperage Co., Bimel-Ashcroft 
Mfg. Co., Hamilton Brown Shoe Co., Lyford 
Casket Works. Total value of yearly output of 
factories estimated at $8,000,000. 


Residential Features: Poplar Bluff is a town 
given largely to individual homes. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main, 8 blocks; 
Vine, 9 blocks; Broadway, 9 blocks; Fifth Street, 
4 blocks; cross streets, 14 blocks. 


Trading Area: Twenty-five miles north, east, 
south and west, and far greater distance for 
several lines, including wearing apparel, house 
furnishings, ete. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, 1; 
Miscellaneous lines—Candy, 2; cigars, 2; oil, 6. 


Number of Retail] Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial automobile agencies, 4; 
automobile accessories, 5; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 12; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 25; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 9; dressmakers, 8; druggists, 10: 
dry goods, 8; department stores, 3; electrical 
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supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 4; furniture, 8; 
furriers, 3; garages (public), 5; grocers, A8 
(chain, 2); hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; meat mar- 
kets, 7; men’s furnishings, 7; men’s clothing, 8; 
merchant tailors, 1; milliners, 5; opticians, 6; 
photographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 4; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 10; shoes, 13; sport- 
ing goods, 4; stationers, 7; women’s apparel, 10. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 54 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 107; most pleasant months, 
April, May, Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 21); 
(dentists, 5); (osteopaths, 3) ; number of wired 
houses, 2,100; electric current, alternating; 
water, soft. 


ST. CHARLES, MO. 


(St. Charles County) 


(1920 Population, 8,503. (1926 est. 10,000). 

City and Suburan Estimate, 15,000. 

Native Whites, 84%; Negroes, 8%; 
Born, 8%; Industrial Workers, 23%; 
Reading, 95%; Families, 2,083. 

Schools: 5. Number of Pupils, 1,003. 

Churches: 9. 

Banks: 5. Total Resources, $5,320,000. 

Theatres: 38. Total number of seats, 2,450. 


Location! On Missouri River, 22 miles north- 
west of St. Louis. Served by Wabash, and 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas R. Rs., and Interurban 
electric line. 


Principal Industries: 
engines and shoe factory. 
Foundry Co. 


Residential Features: 
houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: Wight blocks. 
Trading Area: 25-mile radius. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 8; automobile tire agencies, 8; 
bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 4; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 6; dressmakers, 6; druggists, 8; dry 
goods, 6; department stores, 1; electrical sup- 
plies, 3; florists, 1; fruits, 2; furniture, 3; 
garages (public), 7; grocers, 20; hardware, 4; 
jewelry, 5; meat markets, 8; men’s furnishings, 
4: men’s clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 2; mil- 
liners, 4; opticians, 1; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; 
radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 
6; shoes, 5; sporting goods, 1; stationers, a. 
women’s apparel, 7. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 12); 
(dentists, 4); (osteopaths, 2); street car serv- 
ice, Interurban; gas, artificial; electric current, 
alternating and direct; number of wired houses, 
2,000; water, Missouri River. 


Foreign 
English 


Steel die works, oil 
American Car & 


One and two-family 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


(Buchanan County) 


1920 Population, 77,939 (1926 est. 84,953). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 90,000. 


Native Whites, 86.3%; Negroes, 5.4%; For- 
eign Born, 8.3%; Industrial Workers, 16%; 
Families, 20,916. 

Schools: Public Grade, 33; High, 5; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 9. Number of Pupils, 
16,277. 

Churches: Baptist, 11; Christian Science, 2; 


Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 4; 
Methodist, 19; Presbyterian, 12; Roman Catho- 
lic, 11; Miscellaneous, 31. 

Banks: National, 4; State, 2. Total Resources 
(all banks), $3,338,000; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $10,000,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 9; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
1. Total number of seats, 15,000. 

Location: East bank of Missouri 
northwest part of Buchanan, County. On the 
Cc, B. & Q., Rock Island, Great Western, 
Wabash, Grand Island, Missouri Pacific, and 
Santa Fe R.Rs. Bus service all directions: 
also 2 interurbans. To nearest larger city 
by railroad, 2 hours; by trolley, 2 hours; by 
auto, 2 hours. 


Principal Industries: Meat packing, dry goods, 
stationery, flour, milling, candy, furniture, hard- 
ware, and railroad supplies. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 413. Leading 
firms: St. Joseph Stockyards Co., Wyeth Hard- 
ware Co., Western Tablet Co., National Biscuit 
Co., Chase Candy Co., ,Larabee Mills, Quaker 
Oats Co. Total value of yearly output of fac- 
tories estimated at $283,577,395. 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family dwel- 
lings, and have no tenement district. Several 
apartment houses. Private homes predominate. 
Average price of homes, $5,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: There are 3 main 
business streets, running from Fourth to Ninth 
Streets. Three business avenues. There are six 
‘‘neighborhood”’ sections. 


Trading Area: The trading area extends for 
a distance of 50 miles, chiefly in the north- 
western part of the State. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; meats, 3; 
fruits, 10; hardware, 2; dry goods, 8. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 29; commercial automobile agencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 16; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 17; bakers, 24; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 36; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 36 (chain, 2); delicatessen, 4; 
dressmakers, 50; druggists, 67 (chain, 3); dry 
goods, 17; department stores, 12; electrical sup- 
plies, 16; florists, 11; fruits, 17; furniture, 20; 
furriers, 3; garages (public), 33; grocers, 314 
(chain, 50); hardware, 22; jewelry, 11; meat 


River in 


markets, 43; men’s furnishings, 5; men’s cloth- 
ing, 18; merchant tailors, 19; milliners, 15; op- 
ticians, 8; photographers, 12; pianos (and mis- 
celianeous musical instruments), 6; radio sup- 
plies, 19; restaurants (including hotels), 98; 
shoes, 30; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 7; wo- 
men’s apparel, 16. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 51.8 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 118: most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 127); 
(dentists, 68); osteopaths, 18); number of 
wired houses, 22,565; street car service; gas, 
artificial; number of gas meters, 9,850; electric 
current, alternating; water, hard and soft. 


SEDALIA, MO. 
(Pettis County) 


1920 Population, 21,144. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 35,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Warrensburg (pop. 4,811); Warsaw (925); Cali- 
fornia (2,218); Versailles (1,651); Windsor 
(2,034). 

Native Whites, 86.8%; Negroes, 9.7%; 
eign Born, 3.5%; Industrial Workers, 
English Reading, 92%; Families, 5,496. 


For- 
24%; 


Schools: 18. Number of Pupils, 5,000. 
Churches: 25. 
Banks: 5. Total Resources, $6,580,000. 


Theatres: 3. Total number of seats, 3,000. 

Location: In western part of state on Mo. 
Pac., and Mo. Kans. & Tex. R. Rs. 

Principal Industries: Machine shops, foun- 
dries, boiler works, flour mills, mattress fac- 
tories and packing houses. 

Besidential Features: One- 
heuses, a few apartments. 

Retail Shopping Section: About 35 blocks. 

Trading Area: About 40 miles radius. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 10; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 10; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 4; confectioners (including hotel 


and two-family 


stands), 12; delicatessen, 4; dressmakers, 11; 
druggists, 9; dry goods, 7; department stores, 
3; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 3; fruits, 2; 
furniture, 5; furriers, 1; garages (public), 12; 


grocers, 82; hardware, 6; jewelry, 6; meat mar- 
kets, 45; men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 
10; merchant tailors, 16; milliners, 11; opticians, 
6; photographers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous 


yusical instruments), 5; radio supplies, 10; 
restaurants (including hotels), 18; shoes, 11; 
sporting goods, 2; stationers, 3; women’s ap- 
parel, 7. 


Miscellanoeus Data: Doctors (medical, 46); 
(dentists, 15); (osteopaths, 4); street car serv- 
ice; gas, artificial; mumber of meters, 2,287; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 5,262; water, soft. 


‘SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
(Greene County) 


1920 Population, 39,631. (1926, est. 65,000.) 
City and Suburban Estimate, 90,000. 


Native Whites, 939%; Negroes, 5%; Foreign 
Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 25%; English 
Reading, 99%; Families, 10,000. (1925 est. 
12,000.) 

Schools: Public Grade, 25; High, 1; Junior 
High, 3; Parochial, 4; Ranking Colleges, 2; 


Business Colleges, 2. 


Churches: Baptist, 4: Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 8; Presbyterian, 4; Roman Catholic, 
4; Miscellaneous, 47. 


Banks: National, 3; State, 4. Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $20,000,000. Savings Bank 
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Deposits Total, $13,000,000. Building and Loan 
Associations, 8. 


Theatres; Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 6; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
4; Total number of seats, 18,000. 


Location: Commercial center of southwest 
Missouri. Served by the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco R.R., the K. O., ©. & S. R.R., and Mis- 
souri Pacific R.R. Excellent bus service to all 
cities and towns within 150 miles each direction 
out of Springfield. To nearest larger city by 
railroad, 5% hours; by automobile, 8 hours. 


Principal Industries: St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco erecting shops (three large plants), stove 
works, iron works, flour mills, wagon works, 
furniture works, pen and pencil writing tablets, 
work clothes factories, creameries, pencil fac- 
tory, bank and office fixtures, stock yards. 
Distance from St. Louis, 238 miles; from Kan- 
sas City, 204 miles. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 125. Leading 


firms: St. Louis & San Francisco R.R. Co. 
Oberman Mfg. Co., United Iron Works, Spring- 
field Furniture Co., Springfield Packing Co., 
Woods-Evertz Stove Co., Welsh Packing ©o., 


Springfield Tablet Mfg. Co., Anchor Broom Co., 
Southwest Tanning Co., Ampco Metal Products, 
Springfield Creamery Co., Patton Creamery Co. 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $35,000,000. 


Special Information: Springfield is a great 
residential city, made so by the Missouri State 
Teachers’ College, with an average enrollment 
of 2,300 students the year round, and buildings 
and plant estimated at $1,000,000; Drury Col- 
lege (annual enrollment, 500), and two large 
Business Colleges. ‘Springfield is also the gate- 
way to the great White River resorts 50 miles 
south. Altitude, 1,300 feet; mild climate, and 
short winters. Hydro-electric power with rate 
for factories as low as 1% cents per K.W. 
Model water plant serving water with lowest 
bacteria count in the state. Over 150 miles of 
paved streets. Springfield is the hub of the 
road system in southwest Missouri. 


Residential Features: Mostly one- ond two- 
family houses. Private homes predominate. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Pub- 
lie Square (which forms heart of business sec- 
tion and terminal for trolley and bus lines). 
There are several outlying retail business sec- 


tions and several smaller ‘‘neighborhood’’ sec- 
tions with the usual grocery, confectionery, 
meat and small shops. 


Trading Area: Extends about 50 miles north, 
west, south and east. Intermittent business is 
secured from people living at a greater distance 
because of the fine trolley and bus service. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 6; meats, 2; 
fruits, 4; hardware, 2; dry goods, 2; miscel- 
laneous lines, 10; drugs, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 25; commercial automobile agencies, 6; 
automobile accessories, 4; automobile. tire agen- 


eies, 40; bakers, 12; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 40; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 25; delicatessen, 12; druggists, 


44 (chain, 2): dry goods, 35; department stores, 
5; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 5; fruits, 18; 
furniture, 12; garages (public), 62; grocers, 297 
(chain, 3); hardware, 24; jewelry, 12; meat 
markets, 203 (chain, 2); men’s furnishings, 33; 
men’s clothing, 33; merchant tailors, 12; op 
ticians, 10; photographers, 6; pianos (and mis- 


cellaneous musical instruments), 4; radio sup 
plies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 97 
(chain, 1); shoes, 77; sporting goods, 2; sta- 
tioners, 6. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 


55.7 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 110; most pleasant months, 
April, May, Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 98); 
(dentists, 40); (osteopaths, 10); number of 
wired houses, 18,871; street car service; gas, 
artificial; numbers of gas meters, 7,112; electric 
current, alternate and direct; water, hard; 
number of automobile registrations, 10,220. 


Editor & Publisher 


INTERNATIONAL 
YEAR BOOK NUMBER 
FOR 1927 
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QO 
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containing rates, circulations .and 


executive personnel of daily news- 
papers of United States and Canada, 
will be issued January 29th, 1927. 


Subscribe now and be sure of your copy 
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| MISSOURI (Cont'd) 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


POPULATION 


BOLD CONAHE ME a ela telem ech seekers slug BT TD, BOT 
1920 Census, Metropolitan District ......952,012 
1925 U. S, Census Bureau Estimate ....821,543 


Native Whites, 77.5%; Foreign Born Whites, 
13.5%; Negroes, 9%; Students, 108,701; English 
Reading, 85%; Industrial Workers, 336,882; 
Families, 190,640; Dwellings, 118,102. 


Nativity of Foreign Born: 

St. Louis has the smallest number of foreign- 
born of any metropolitan city in America. It 
also has the lowest percentage of foreign-born. 
St. Louis has less than 29,000 aliens—this is 
only 3.7% of its total population. 


Austria .....). 5,587 Mexico ........ 429 
Belgium ...... 868 Netherlands .... 401 


Canada 0... 4.. 1,985 Norway ...... hehe 
Czechoslovakia.. 3,470 Poland Fema | 
Denmark .\.....> 418 Rumania ...... 1,200 
England ....... 3,892 RRUIBS 1 g Teysies exe -13,067 
MPANCE ..cc.00. 1,872 Scotland ....... 1,060 
Germany ......30,089 Sweden ........ 898 
Greece ......,.. 2,049 Switzerland .... 2,105 
Hungary ....... 6,687 Byrlat sh Souda 469 
Treland ........ 9,244 Wales oti be nes 154 
PUB LP is bis Le ate xin OD, OST All other ecoun- 

Jugo-Slavia .... 1,686 tries st iyi toees 1,752 


The following table contains 1925 population 
data for all cities of 1,000 or more in the St. 
Louis market. The population figures were com- 
piled direct from enumeration schedules by an 
actual hand count of individuals. It is, there- 


fore, later information than contained in the 
Census Reports as of 1920: 
Total 
Population 
1925 
BERETS | eylits on tN eae. eeeom GUA RE 817,110 
Illinois 


Beckemeyer .. 
Belleville 
Benld 
Breese ., 
Brooklyn 
Collinsville 
Columbia 
RDG rsta's! te cats siete kate Meee ie 
East Alton 


‘19; Teachers, 3,250: Parochial, 108; Universities, 
2; Number of Pupils, 143,000. 

_ Churches: Baptist, 28; Gatholic, 113: GChris- 
' tian, 15; Christian Science, 7; Congregational, 
20; Evangelical, 43; Evangelical Lutheran, 45: 
| Hebrew Orthodox, 22: Hebrety Reformed, 4; 
| Methodist Episcopal, 23: Methodist Episcopal 
{Church of the South, 31; New Jerusalem, 2; 
| Organized Spirituralists, 13: Presbyterian, 41; 
| Presbyterian Cumberland, 12; Protestant Hpisco- 
pal, 34; Reformed, 2; Miscellaneous, 171, 

Banks: The 64 banks and trust companies of 
St. Louis do a gross annual business of approx- 
imately $14,000,000,000. Their deposits for 1925 
exceeded $592,000,000, and their gross resources 
totaled more than $737,000,000. St. Louis is the 
only city in the United States that has both a 
Federal Reserye and Federal Land Bank. . St. 
Louis also has a Federal Credit Bank. Total 
capital, $50,845,000; surplus, $37,492,000; de- 
(posits, $656,124,000; loans, $434,523.000. 

Theatres: Legitimate. 3; Moving Pictures, 
145; Vandeville; 3; Burlesque, 3;° Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums; ete.), 3. Total number of seats, 
200,000. 


Highland 
Jersey ville 
Webanon f........ 1,883 
Livingston Station morerieis \e e\n: sie ateerete 1,613 
Madison 0.0...) B aheladerspei acme = \sinle's S seaiares 7,090 
Marissa 1,900 
Mascoutah 2,478 
Mt. Olive 3,504 
Nameoki 1,181 
New Athens 1,548 
New Baden 1,642 
BreMaULlOn Pie iar tote Sot ecce sme, Shy cased gO 2,565 
BRCUe ISU een ec VU ISIN PS eS | ay 1,141 
Peau tons Ally Ne TE Sl axslufevaverers siete 6,531 
CoA Sore pee TL oC BREE i les ee 1,324 
PLOY We, ciatheene meet ty athe eee 1,312 
PRC RUOMUNC he  ostatarwlo ite el chile gical aes ie Pee 1,200 
MEDEA Tom Lh Bese ie fii age 2! Ug 3,020 
RO cfs aes a a RR AEN 3,986 
Miashingion jPark- oye. scthl cecilia en 3,470 
VACOPLOG NE gogo d et lak 1,930 
BeOodn vet Hi aces oc ye 5,223 
MORES (oermet. start. 5 wie Lie, <6 SM ILA alii 1,340 
Missouri: 
BEAVCOM aN cere taess. wah. hele A 3,099 
DATSUNS RE TE See cD een ATE 2,243 
BOP SOLOUr CoN Boe hr. roan os Ore 5,148 
UNECE NU) Maret, is a ga aa 1,985 
UNSCEAR As Gor BI ali a mTOR Bs 3,758 
TART Suet OMG an it Aa RL oe 1,364 
BRCvoMbAnen my! parasols shia shee Ae 1,800 
meomerson Barracks ©.) a0 6. ck. . 1,183 
Jennings ....... SERUAE dehy A ah Cilag gee b 3,660 
RMN OOM ASSL, kc: Bi Me Mes Z 1,271 
BUUCOOM Mts uate OE. ae, eee 4,551 
RBRSIND URE Me ok AS lee ae 1,400 
PADIC WOON Hele sae ee theo alk doen 8,695 
BpeCland Parke cys. lke ton ee | 4,540 
EMSC ORR Mat ste zishce cco a) S ECA es. 1,275 
Becumonde teietite ken. 25 duces. 2,398 
PPO RATIOS Gi he Mio oe a 8,503 
BRIIV ELBA Y COTY nd ot ae on Meee wee 9,045 
PMPEDS TOU ECT VS: (Or hes st dccclcee tice. (ou) 10,707 
MAEM SCONE et toys hes gee nea ee ae 7,400 
| All Other Towns and Rural Comm..... 97,48 
\ Fies* 
i FROUBIIRN, eteler te ils cits csp ats. nite et ide 1,246,000 
| Schools: Public Grade, 134; Hich, 6: Junior 
| High, 2; Teachers’ Colleges, 1; Special Schools, 
{ 
| 
| 


Editor & Publisher for November 2 


Location: St. Louis is on the Mississippi Riy- 
er, 23: miles below the mouth of the Missouri 
River. It is near the geographical center of the 
United States, near the center of population, 
and near the center of agricultural production. 
It is the largest highly-developed industrial city 
near the center of the great sources of raw ma- 
terials. St. Louis is one of the largest railroad 
centers in the United States. There are 21 
main trunk lines and numerous branches radiat- 
ing in all directions. The trunk lines: are as 
follows: Baltimore & Ohio R. R.; Chicago & 
Alton R. R.; Chicago-Burlington & Quincy R. 
R.; Chicago and Pastern Illinois R. R.; Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis Railway 
Co.; Illinois Central R. R. C©o.; Louisville & 
Nashville, D. D.; Missouri Pacific, R. R.; Mo- 
bile & Ohio R. R.; Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis R. R.; Southern Railway; St. 
Louis, Southwestern Railways; Toledo, St. Louis 
& Western R. R.; Wabash R. R.; St. Louis 
Merchants’ Bridge Terminal Railway Co.; Ter- 
minal R. R. Association of St. Louis; Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway; Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas Railway; St. Louis & San Francis- 
co R. R.; Mississippi River and Bonne Terre 


* Railway. 


The total mileage of railways serving St. 
Louis is 69,071. Six interurban electric lines en- 
ter city: Kirkwood-Ferguson Line; St. Charles; 
Meramee Highland (Manchester) Creve Coeur 
Line. The following. lines reach points in Ili- 
nois: Illinois Traction System (McKinley Line) ; 
East St. Louis & Suburban Railway. 


Principal Industries: Steel furnaces, stoves and 
ranges, sugar mill machinery, woodenware, 
shoes, street cars, terra cotta, tobacco, poultry 
feed, drugs, glass, automobiles, brick, chemicals, 
barbers’ supplies, hardware, furs, coffins, lum- 
ber, millinery, and open hearth steel castings. 


Number of Employes and Nature of Their 
Employment, 
Employes: 


Total number over 10 years ........ 690,500 
Number employed <. jecei t-te se 393,800 
Percentage employed ......... Risrereye 57% 
IMB Blatararecrit ott’ aizievare catia eiebatere sta iaante 288,500 
HOTHLANG 0.00) slapansyoi stzisiels oye es efleferijalarehe 105,300 
Percentage Male ............se.0-0% 73.2% 
Percentage Memale! ... ccc cece see 26.8% 
Percentage of all males .......... 84.5% 
Percentage of all females ........ 30.2% 


Branches: of Employment: 


Manufacturing 
Transportation 
Trade 
Public Service ....... ae oastakahs epee ere 
Professional Service ....5....-s008 
Domestic—Personal Service ....... 
Clerical Occupations), ce... 0s oloiene 


The large consumption of finished products in 
the St. Louis market, coupled with an unusual- 
Iy complete supply of raw materials close at 
hand, places the city in an ideal position. The 
extent to which thig, advantage operates is 
shown by the fact thaf St. Louis has 166 estab- 
lishments with individual outputs exceeding 
$1,000,000,000 a year. ~ 

St. Louis with an annual total of $817,700,438 
stands sixth in the United States as a manufac- 
turing center. The value of manufactured prod- 
ucts on a per capita basis places St. Louis sec- 
ond among large cities, St. Louis is a leading 
market in the following lines: Barbers’ supplies, 
boots and shoes, hardware, hardwood and pine, 
horses and mules, piston rings, raw furs, steel 
furnaces, stoyes and ranges, sugar mill machin- 
ery, woodenware. St. Louis’ largest manufac- 
turing plants make the following products: 
Brick, drugs, ice cream cones, lead, shoes, light- 
ning rods, live stock feed, macaroni, poultry 
feed, stoves and ranges, street ears, terra cotta, 
tobacco. 

St. Louis has a wide diversity of industries. 
It probably leads all other American cities in 
the volume of diversified production. Not more 
than 10% of St. Louis’ labor is engaged in any 
one line of industry. This diversity makes St. 
Louis a very stable market. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 3,205. Leading 
firms: International Shoe Co., Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co., Commonwealth Steel Co., Scullin Steel 
Co., St. Louis Coke & Iron Co., American Steel 
Wrought Iron Range Co., Fulton Iron Co., Cup- 
bles Co., Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Meyer Bros. 
Drug Co., Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., Rosen- 
thal-Sloan Millinery, Levis-Zucosky Millinery, 
Bemis Bag Co., Illinois Glass Co., Gardner Mo- 
tor Co., Inc., Moon Motor Car Co., American 
Brake Co., Century Electric Co.,. Wagner Blec- 
tric Co., American Car & Foundry ©o., St. Louis 
Car Co., Rice, Stix Dry Goods Oo., Ely & Walker 
Dry Goods Co., Harris-Polk Hat Co., Ourtis & 
So., Shapleigh Hardware Co., Ralston Purina 
Co., Leschen Rope Co., Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Co. Total value of yearly output of fac- 
tories estimated at: City, $871,700,438; Metro- 
politan District, $1,358,839,530. 


Special Information: Second largest railroad 
center; unlimited supply of steam coal; access 
to Mississippi River, diversified manufacturing 
plants; important wholesale distributing center; 
centrally located, and fresh water (largest rapid 
sand filtration plant in the world). . 

St. Louis industries and wholesale houses have 
the benefit of a complete package car system, 
coupled with a checking service that shows the 
actual time of arrival at destination. This fast- 
freight service for less-than-carload-lot merchan- 
dise was originated and built up at the sugges- 
tion of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 
More than 1,200 package cars leave St. Louis 
every night by through freight, serving points 
throughout the St. Louis trade territory. The 
buyers of commodities in St. Louis can make 
purchases to meet the known needs of any lo- 
cality, and can ‘always be assured of quick and 
dependable delivery to meet changing conditions. 

Millions of dollars have been spent by the 
people themselves, that St. Louis might have 
ample recreation facilities. There are 87 publie 
parks, embracing 2,900 acres. Forest Park, one 
of the largest parks in the United States, com- 
prises 1,400 acres containing 25 baseball dia- 
monds, 38 tennis courts; 3 golf courses, 4 soccer 
fields, and 4 handball courts, Some idea of the 

Continued on page 146 
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he Most eliable Guide yor 
the National SpaceBuyer 


is the proved method of 
theLocal Space Buyer! 


I T is not necessary for national buyers 

of space to experiment in the St. Louis 
market. The question ‘‘What newspapers 
most thoroughly, most economically and 
most profitably cover the REAL St. Louis 
market?’’ has been answered by local 
merchants. 


Two Evening Newspapers! 


TWO papers because ONE is inadequate. 
EVENING papers because St. Louis 
merchants who can and do check results, 
concentrate in the evening field. 


Their overwhelming preference — irre- 
spective of relative circulation—for THE : 
ST. LOUIS STAR over the morning 
paper, is indicated by the following fig- 
ures showing the comparative daily vol- 
ume of the two papers in several repre- 
sentative classifications of local advertis- 
ing for the first nine months of 1926, 


Department Store Advertising— 
THE ST. LOUIS STAR led by 82% 


Women’s Clothing Advertising— 
THE ST. LOUIS STAR led by 599% 


Grocery Advertising— ‘ 
THE ST. LOUIS STAR led by 136% 


Furniture Advertising— 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR led by 58% 


Local Automobile Advertising— 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR led by 43% 


Local Radio Advertising—. 
THE ST. LOUIS STAR led by 158 % 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR 
Nothing Counts but RESULTS” q 


- oe 
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What Money Cannot Buy 
ey In Any Other 
St.Louis Newspaper 


| Bhat Fal Billion Dollars in purchases 
flow through the cash registers of The 
49th State annually—to supply the needs 
of the 5,028,059 people concentrated in 
this one market. : 


population, 20% or more of the families 
read the SUNDAY Globe-Democrat. 


Only 2 of the 198 towns have morning 
newspapers of their own, and only 2 of 
the 209 towns have Sunday newspapers 
of their own. 


Seven days a week The Globe-Demo- 
crat is the BUYING GUIDE of the peo- 
ple of The 49th State. 


It is read daily by three times as many 
families in The 49th State ouside of St. 
Louis as the first evening paper. Its 
supremacy is not even challenged. 


Advertisers are cashing in on its trem- 
endous influence by concentrating their 
advertising in this one great metropolitan 
newspaper. 690 national advertisers used 
The Globe-Democrat EXCLUSIVELY 
in 1925. Here is SELLING POWER. 
Selling power increased by efficient cov- 
erage that no amount of money can buy 
in any other St. Louis newspaper. 


Eleven billion dollars of this is spent in 
The 49th State OUTSIDE of St. Louis. 


To cover this market your advertising 
must not only reach the big purchasing 
power of metropolitan St. Louis, but must 
also reach into the surrounding towns 
within a radius of 150 miles. 


Only ONE St. Louis newspaper will 
give you this coverage: The St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

Six days a week in 198 thriving towns 
of more than 1,000 population, 20% or 
more of the families read The Globe- 
Democrat — St. Louis’ ONLY morning 
newspaper—St. Louis’ Largest Daily. 

And in 209 towns of more than 1,000 
There are 119 towns in The 49th State of more than 1,000 population in which the 


dail verage of The Globe-Democrat is 30% or better. 71 in which it is 40% or better. 
hee sate 187 towns of more than 1,000 population in which the SUNDAY coverage is 


Dorland Agency, 


Lite yleste aco «pe 


London 


30% or better. 102 in which it is 40% or better. 
ILLINOIS zs ILLINOIS ILLINOIS ie ah MISSOURI mae pape 
_ Daily Sun. Daily Sun. Daily G UNG fam- Daily Cov. Sun. Cov. 
Fam- Daily Cov. Sun. Coy. Fam- Daily Cov. Sun. Coy. P ae ey oe au ON Pon aie Cire., % Circ. % 
Pop. ilies Cire. % Cire. % Pop. ‘ilies Cire. % Cire. % | worden ____. 1952 308 82 209 96 265 Jefferson City 14490 2895 1305 45.1 2100 72.5 
yp hee 1385 $86 129 33.4 92 23.8! Livingston _. 1365 333 79 23.7 145 43.6] Zeigler _---- 2338 570 452 79.3 366 64.2) Kahoka ____- 1624 396 268 67.7 163 41.2 
oy 30.0 | 83 25.2) Togan ______ 1462 344 33 9.6 70 20.4 Kennett _--_ 3622 901 241 26.8 335 37.2 
Alton 1392 23.5 2430 41.01 Lovejoy __-_- 1501 366 79 21.6 77 21.0 ARKANSAS La Grange--_ 1114 272 56 20.6 69 25.4 
Anka -_ 322 38.9 292 35.3] McLeansboro. 1927 470 143 30.4 144 30.6 Daily Sun.| fa Plata___. 1463 357 129 36.1 106 29.7 
Barry 17 21.2 78 21.4) Marion _____ 9582 2422 717 29.6 1225 50.6 Iam- Daily Cov. Sun. Cov.| Leadwood 22. 2026 497 297 59.8 311 62.6 
Beckemeyer ~— 59° 21.0 110 39.2} Marissa __—__ 1900 463 198 42.8 169 36.5 Pop. ilies Cire. % Cire. % | Lebanon __-_ 2848 716 184 25.7 214 29.9 
' enld 52 7.9 218 33.1) Mascoutah __ 2343 571 216. 37.8 256 44.8! Corning _2.. 1564 381 116° 304° 139 36/5 Thisiee 02 35 36.1 491 40.8 
Benton 569 34.6 790 48.1] Metropolis 5055 1401 “281 -20.0 280° 20.0) toxie___. 1. D7 TR ALTY 88) 199) 151 //36.2)| yracon, o.oo 209 20.2 335 32.3 
Bluffs 6% 27.2 59 24.0) Morrisonville, 1178 287 134 46.7 83 28.9] Piggott 2.0. 2016 492 102 20.8 121 24.6] Maiden 1. 33.6 209 40.8 
Breese —-- ao 126° 21.5 185 31.6] Mound City__ 2756 715 144 20.1 144 20.1] pocahontas. 1806 440.89 20.2 124 98°9 Mexico 41.6 770 47.3 
Bridgeport _. 2229 544 153 28.1 245 45.0] Mounds ...2 2661 690.144 20:9 216 31.3 Walnut Ridge 2226 543 121 22.2 185 34.1] Moberly 16.5 1170 32.9 
Brookport --_ 1098 268 56 20.8 80 29.9] Mt. Olive. 3503 794 164 20.7 355 44.7 Monroe —__--- 45.0 187 39.5 
Buckner —--- 1827 446 54 12.1 100 224) Mt. Vernon. 9815 2501 713 28.5 1010 40.4 MISSOURI Montgomery 
Carbondale _ 6267 1633 440 27.0 651 °89.9| Murphysboro10703 2603 587 22.6 847 32.5 Daily Sun City 2. 1688 412 244 59.2 179 43.5 
Carlyle _2... 2027 494 305 61.8 221 44.7! Nameoki -_-_ 1181 288 34 118 65 22.6 Fam- Daily Coy. Sun. Cov. | ysorehouse -. 1913 467 179 38.3 176 37.7 
Carmi -.---_ 2667 751 190 25.3 197 26.2] Nashville --. 2209 539 226 41.9 187 34.7 Pop. ilies Cire.” % Circ. % | yfountain 
Carrier Mills 2343 571 119 20.8 116 20.3] New Athens. 1406 343 131 38.2 188 54.8| Bernie __.._. D571) S88 ha78 20.3 TS) 20:81 Gravel cul 35 
Carrollton 2020 493 367 74.5 247 50.1) New Baden__ 1550 378 60 15.9 102 27.0] Bloomfield ~. 1004 267 163 61.1 141 52.8 Mn tain 
Carterville -- 3404 853 462 54.2 516 60.5] Newton __.__ 2083508 111 21.8 102 20.0] Bonne Terre. 3815 868 263 30.3 408 47.0 Wier se 5 
Casey —-.2. 5. 2189 534 106 20.0 131 24.5] Nokomis --._ 3465 779 195 25.0 181 23.2] Boonville __. 4665 1090 836 76.7 683 62.7 Newburg ____ ava 
Centralia 12491 3154 647 20.5 1357 43.0| Norris City.. 1300 317 110 347 80 25.2| BowlingGreen 1963 416 449 107.9 398 789 Roaiehradniaes 5.2 
Central City. 1248 305 65 21.3 80 26.21 Oblong —____ 1547 377 137 36.3 131 34.8 California ___ 2218 541 342 63.2 287 53.11 Gran ___- 8.9 
Chester _____ 004 727 344 45.9 365 50.2) Odin ______- 1385 338 57 16.9 105 31.1) Campbell -__ 2025 494 100 20.2 130 26.3) pacific 0.2 
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Cs MISSOURI (Cont’d) 


St. Louis (cont'd) 


popularity of the municipal tennis courts and 
golf links may be gained from the fact that 
51,547 golf and tennis permits were issued dur- 
ing the first six months of 1925. The 28 play- 
grounds in St. Louis, attended by 2,213,700 last 
year, provide adequate space for safe, whole- 
some play and exercise for youngsters, St. Louis 
is proud of its system of free municipal swim- 
ming pools, consisting of five pools, two of which 
are open air and are among the largest of their 
type in the United States. 

The St. Louis Zoo in Forest Park is one of 
the most modern in the entire nation. The Mis- 
souri Botanical Gardens (Shaw’s Garden) em- 
braces 125 acres and contains more than 100,000 
specimens of plant life. It is acknowledged to 
be the finest institution of its kind in the world. 

For years St. Louis has been recognized as a 
music-loving community, An open-air Municipal 
Theatre seating almost 10,000 has been built in 
St. Louis in a natural amphitheatre at a cost 
of more than $100,000. Each summer a series 
of light operas is presented. Last season 477,- 
229 persons attended these performances. The 
increasing demands of music-loyers of St. Louis 
and vicinity have resulted in the erection of a 
second amphitheatre, privately owned, which 
also presents light operas and feature plays. 

The latest available yearly records show that 
the City of St. Louis made 98,920 income tax 
returns. This is a greater total than that of 
any one of 33 states. In proportion to popula- 
tion, this gives a percentage of 12.1, 

Residential Features: St. Louis has a very 
large percentage of owned homes, free of mort- 


gage. Large number of two- and four-family 
flats. Abundance of residences throughout the 
city. Modern apartment houses, accommodating 


100 and more families. Many modern family 
hotels. West End one of the finest residential 
sections in the United States, 

Three sets of figures are shown in the dwell- 
ings classification table following. The first in- 
cludes only families living within the city lim- 
its, the second includes all families in Greater 
St. Louis, not inside of the St. Louis city lim- 
its, and the third, the total number of families 
in all of Greater St. Louis. 

Within the city limits, flats (generally two- 
family dwelling, occupant furnishing heat) pre- 
dominate. In the suburbs, the greater majority 
live in residences. The relatively small num- 
ber, 4.1%, who live in apartments (heat and 
janitor service furnished) in a city with the 
density of population of St. Louis is surprising 
and emphasizes the home-ownership tendency. 


No. of Families Percent- 
Type of Dwellings. in St. Louis. age. 
FLEBIMENGCES (i djaserela siete. o ciel ids, ou 50,329 24.5 
MST ES OCC L eatelele wvslstels) elke eey ees 134,256 65.7 
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ADAFtMENtS |. 0.y mse cicivie cis be sie) OVOOO 4.1 
Lodging Houses .....-.....- 3,901 1.9 
Light Housekeeping ........ 7,823 3.8 
DO tal stchareteisiens es ltrs talento see, OO 100.0 
: No. of Families Percent- 
Type of Dwellings. in All Suburbs. age. 
Residences .sscsecericcerse tp SO OTT 75.8 
Flats, ete. .. vee ot SOLO: 17.0 
Apartments ..... Be Cee. Oe . 1,695 3.3 
Lodging Houses ...........++ 744 1.4 
Light Housekeeping ......... 1,298 2.5 
Total: ..2.. sca age sccess 51,575 100.0 
Total Families 
in Greater Per- 
Type of Dwellings St. Louis centage 
Residence: ... 5... eisieveleie 89,406 34.9 
Wlats vere... oss oye esis wate . 148,017 55.9 
Apartments ..... tela a niente .. 10,080 3.9 
Lodging Houses ............ 4,645 1.8 
Light Housekeeping ......... 9,121 3.5 
MTOtaL : ies as srs 10 vse s'sl2 Sule, 2Oo 100.0 
Retail Shopping Section: From Broadway 


(5th) West to 12th; from Chestnut Street north 
to Franklin Avenue; Chestnut, 4 blocks; Pine 
7; Olive, 7; Locust, 7; Washington, 6; Frank- 
lin, 7; Broadway, 5; Sixth, 5; Seventh, 5; 
BHighth, 5; Ninth, 5; Tenth, 3; Eleventh, 3; 
Twelfth, 3. 


Trading Area: 
a radius of 40 


The St. Louis trading area has 
miles, with St. Louis at its 
center. In this compact area, 1,246,000 people 
live, in 306,900 homes. This is greater than 
the population of any one of seventeen of the 
forty-eight states in the Union, or any territory 
of its size west of Chicago. Im addition to 
the City of St. Louis, this market embraces: 
6 cities of more than 10,000; 10 cities of 
5,000 to 10,000; 14 cities of 2,500 to 5,000; 30 
towns of 1,000 to 2,500; 30 towns of 500 to 
1,000; 173 smaller communities. Many of these 
cities and towns are so closely adjacent to the 
St. Louis city limits, which were established 
in 1876, that they are generally considered a 
part of the city. 

Greater St. Louis, in an area of 162 square 
miles, has a population of 1,037,699. This is an 
average of 6,401 persons per square mile. 

St. Louis, the original city, in an area of 61 
square miles, has 817,100 people, an average 
per square mile of 13,395 persons. No city 
west of St. Louis has a density of population 
equal to that of St. Louis. The entire 40-mile 
St. Louis Market averages 248 persons per 
square mile, a density equaled or exceeded by 
only four states in the Union. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 137; meats, 46; 
produce, 108; fruits, 79; hardware and _ house- 
hold goods, 61; dry goods, 386; Miscellaneous 
lines—Shoes and leather goods, 71; women’s 
clothing and millinery, 56; construction and 
building materials, 168; drugs, 29; furniture, 6; 
jewelry, 47; stationery and office supplies, 63. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
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cies, 217; commercial automobile agencies, 21; 
automobile accessories, 757; 
agencies, 138; bakers, 665; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 272; confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 2,210; delicatessen, 43; 
dressmakers, 402; druggists, 613 (chain, 11); 
dry goods, 619; department stores, 13; electrical 
supplies, 152; florists, 125; fruits, 145; fur- 
niture, 316; furriers, 57; garages (public), 140; 
grocers, 3,465 (chain, 485); hardware and house- 
hold goods, 421; jewelry, 252; meat markets, 
814; men’s furnishings, 168; merchant tailors, 
112; women’s clothing and millinery, 436; op- 
ticians, 58; photographers, 118; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 129; radio sup- 
plies, 261; restaurants (including hotels), 889; 
shoes, 933; sporting goods, 12; stationers, 109. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 51.3 
degrees; average number of rainy days_ per 
twelve months, 114; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 1,861), 
(dentists, 101); street car service; gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating and direct; water, 
hard, 

There are 146,380 wired homes in the City 
of St. Louis. Including the suburbs would in- 
crease this to at least 182,874. There are 
204,180 gas meters in use in St. Louis. Of 
these 180,158 are in residences. Number of 
telephones, June, 1926, was 196,387. 


See announcements pages 144 and 14!5 and 
bottom of this page 


TRENTON, MO. 
(Grundy County) 
1920 Population, 6,951 (1925 est. 8,492). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. 


Native Whites, 94%; Negroes, 4%} 
Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 30%; 
Reading, 96%; Families, 1,927. 


Foreign 
English 


Schools: 5. Number of Pupils, 1,876. 
Churches: 7. 
Banks: 5; Total Resources, $2,860,000. 


Theatres: 2. Total number of seats, 800. 

Location: In northern part of state, on C., 
R. I. & P. and P. & K. C. R.Rs. To nearest 
large city by railroad, 3 hours; by auto, 4 
hours. 

Principal Industries: Bottling works, C., R. 
I, & P. shops, groceries, bonded hatcheries. 

Residential Features: One and two-family 
houses. 

Retail Shopping Section: Six blocks. 

Trading Area: North 20 miles, west 18 miles, 
south 10 miles, east 15 miles. Trenton has 26 
miles of hard-surfaced roads. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 7; automobile tire agencies, 7; 
bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including 


automobile tire. 


confectioners 
7; druggists, 
4; 


(including hotel 
8; dry 
electrical sup- 


hotels), 17; 
stands), 3; dressmakers, 
goods, 5; department stores, 
plies, 4; florists, 1; fruits, 3; furniture, 2; 
garages (public), 7; grocers, 28; hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 2; meat markets, 8; men’s furnishings, 
4; men’s clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 2; mil- 
liners, 4; opticians, 1; photographers, 1; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio 
supplies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 7; 
shoes, 4; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 6, 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
59 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
' twelve months, 178; most pleasant months, 
April and October; gas, artificial; electric cur- 
rent, alternating (supplying 12 adjacent muni- 
cipalities); water hard. Doctors (medical, 11). 


WARRENSBURG, MO. 
(Johnson County) 


1920 Population, 4,811. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 7,500. 
Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 9%; 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 15%; 
Reading, 100%; Families, 1,200. 
Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; 
High, 1; State Teachers’ College. 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 3. 


Foreign 
English 


Junior 


1; 
1; 


Banks: National, 1; State, 3; Total Resources, 
$3,000,000 (approx.). 
Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2. Total num- 


ber of seats, 1,100. 


Location: On Main line of Mo. Pac. R.R. To 
nearest larger city by railroad, 2 hours; by 
auto, 1% hours. 


Principal Industries: 
tory, packing plant, 
creameries, 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Vitt-Mayes-Garrison Overall Mfg. O©o., Rosland 
Mfg. Co. (meat packing), Sausage and Ice 
Plant, Chapman Bros. Creamery, Warrensburg 
Creamery. Total value of yearly output of fac- 
tories estimated at $775,000. 


Residential Features: A beautiful little city, 
few apartments. Nice modern homes, 


Retail Shopping Section: Holden Street, north 
and south, 5 blocks; Pine Street, east and west, 
4 blocks; Culton Street, east and west, 2 blocks; 
Market Street, east and west, 2 blocks. 


Trading Area: 25 miles circumference, ex- 
cept to east where distance is 15 miles, Lo- 
cated at the intersection of National Cross State 
Highways No. 50, now paved, and No. 13, which 
will be paved next year, and graded roads 
from all directions. 


Overall and shirt fac- 
flour mill, ice plant, 


~ MONEY TO SPEND~ : 


$87,372,500 


lions more under benefit 


making the program undertaken by St. 
Louis one of the most stupendous in the 


world’s history. 


THE TIMES. 


Bonds have been voted to cover the 
city’s share of municipal improvements. 
Property owners are paying many mil- 


assessments, 


gram 


This enormous BUYING POWER ts awaiting the adverti h 
ef The St. Louis Times in large numbers, , SoG tutte Seba iors iaice 


In EVERY MONTH so far ir 1926, The St. Louis Times has made unbrok d i 
LOUIS NEWSPAPER TO MAKE ADVERTISING GAINS IN THE MONTH OF SonORune was 


$1,000,000,000 [ 


This fs the amount of money 
spent on new buildings and remodeling. This great 
construction has been made necessary by the 
flux of industrial workers and 
brought about by the municipal improvement pro- 


They live in and about St. Louis, 


lation. 


that is beings 


in- 
altered conditions 


*November and December figures were not available when this issue of Editor and Publisher went to press. 


Times Builios THE ST. LOUIS TIMES sts 


National Advertising Representatives .. Story, Brooks & Finley . . New York, Philadelphia, Chicago 


$150,000,000 


The 156 new industrial projects brought 
to the city have added to St. Louis’ popu- 
The sum mentioned above is be- 
ing spent upon one industria] district 
alone, the Union Avenue District, - ‘ich 
as a result already has alone attracted 
workers and their families to the amount 
of 125,000 people. 


The men and women having that buying power vre readers 
There is no waste circulation at great distances from the buying center, 
THE ST. LOUIS TIMES WAS THE ONLY STF. 
The wiser advertiser in increasing number is using 


MISSOURI (Cont'd) 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 
8; bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 2; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 6; delicatessen, 2; druggists, 7; dry 
goods, 4; department stores, 2; electrical sup- 
plies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 1; furniture, 2; 
garages (public), 5; grocers, 15; hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 3; men’s furnish- 
ings, 4; men’s clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 
1; milliners, 4; opticians, 8; photographers, 2; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical  instru- 
ments), 1; radio supplies, 3; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 8; shoes, 8; sporting goods, 
1; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 2. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
55 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 107; most pleasant months, 
May, June, September, October. Doctors (medi- 
cal, 7); (dentists, 5); (osteopaths, 2); number 
of wired houses, 1,800; electric current, alter- 
nating; water, hard and soft. 


WEBB CITY, MO. 


(Jasper County) 

1920 Population, 7,807. . j 

City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. 

Native Whites, 99%; Negroes, 0.1%; Foreign 
Born, 0.9%; Industrial Workers, 30%; English 
Reading, 99%; Families, 1,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,800. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1 (no 
building); Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 1; Ro- 
man Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 5, 


Banks: State, 2; Total Resources, $1,800,000. 
Savings Bank Deposits Total, $40,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2. Total num- 
ber of seats, 1,800. 


Location: 150 miles south of Kansas City, 
Mo,; 323 miles S. W. St. Louis, Mo. On both 
Missouri Pacific and the St. L. & 8S. F. (Frisco) 
Rys. from those cities. Headquarters S. W. 
Mo. (electric) R. R., 45 miles long, connect- 
ing Oklahoma-Kansas zinc mine fields with the 
Ozark tourist and fruit section.. Farming and 
mining. To nearest large city by railroad, 
6 hours; by auto, 5 hours. 


Principal Industries: Mining, lead and zinc 
ores, road gravel and gravel by-product of 
mines, farming, fruit growing, Jersey cattle, 

. Manufacturing of cigars, garments, shoes, mine 
machinery, and leather goods. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 12 to 15. 
Leading firms: Ozark Shoe Mfg. Co., Webb City 
Cigar Box Co., Elder Mfg. Oo, W. C. & OC. 
Foundry and Machine Works, Interstate Fer- 
tilizer Co., Crocker Bros. Packing Co., Atlas 
Powder Co., Hercules Powder Co., Independ- 
ent Gravel Co., Bosca-Nelson Leather Goods Co. 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $10,000,000. 4 

Residential Features: Average 5 room, mod- 
ern, up to $20,000 value. Frame predominat- 
ing and few brick and stone. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main St., 5 blocks; 


Webb Street, 2 blocks; Daughterty Street, 3 
blocks. 


Trading Area: Extends 5 to 15 miles over 
concrete and gravelled auto roads; street car 
service from four directions, 10 miles out. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 
fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 4; automobile accessories, 5; automobile 
tire agencies, 7; bakers, 2; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 10; confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 3; druggists, 5; dry 
goods, 4; department stores, 3; electrical sup- 
plies, 3; florists, 1; furniture, 2; garages (pub- 
lic), 6; grocers, 40 (chain, 7); hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 12 (chain, 1); 
men’s furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 4; mer- 


Markets of MISSOURI and MONTANA 


chant tailors, -2; milliners, 2; opticians, 1; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 2; 
restaurants (including hotels), 5; shoes, 4; 
sporting goods, 1; stationers, 1; women’s ap- 
parel, 4. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
65 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 100; most pleasant months, 
April and October. Doctors (medical, 7); (den- 
tists, 4); (osteopaths, 2); number of wired 
houses, 900; street car service; gas, natural; 
hydro-electric current, alternating; water, hard. 


Standard Surveys 
of 


MONTANA 


ANACONDA, MONT. 


(Deer Lodge County) 

1920 Population, 11,668. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 14,000. 

Native Whites, 59%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 40%; Industrial Workers, 50%; English 
Reading, 80%; Families, 3,050. 

Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Parochial, 
2; Number of Pupils, 4,590.- 


Churches: 14, 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Resources 
$5,300,000, 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2. 
Total number of seats, 2,500. 


Location: Thirty miles from Butte, on Butte, 
Anaconda and Pacifie R. R. 


Principal Industries: Smelting. 


Residential Features: One- and two-family 
frame houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: One and a half 
miles on Park, Main and Commercial Streets. 


Trading Area: East 15 miles, west 20 miles, 
south 30 miles, 25 miles north. 


Wholesale Houses: All wholesale business is 
handled from Butte. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products; Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial automobile agencies, 6; 
automobile accessories, 6; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 6; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 10; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 5; delicatessen, 4; dressmakers, 
12; druggists, 4; dry goods, 5; department 
stores, 2; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 3; 
fruits, 2; furniture, 2; furriers, 5; garages, 
(public), 8; grocers, 11; hardware, 3; jewelry, 
5; meat markets, 7; men’s furnishings, 5; 
men’s clothing, 10; merchant tailors, 4; mil- 
liners, 2; opticians, 3; photographers, 3; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; 
radio supplies, 8; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 12; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 
2; Women’s apparel, 3. 


BILLINGS, MONT. 


(Yellowstone County) 
1920 Population, 15,100. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000 (trading 
territory population, 115,672). 


Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Paro- 
chial, 1. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1: 
Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, i; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 4. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Vaudeville, 118 Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
etes) 2, 


Location: On the Northern Pacific, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, and the Great Northern 
R. Rs. Division point for all three railroads, 
which makes Billings an important distributing 
point. Heaviest shipping is between Fargo and 
Spokane. It has the second largest U. ©. T. 
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Weatliche Post, 


is the oldest daily 


newspaper andthe 
oldest Associated 


Press Member in 
St. Louis. 


German-reading 
people comprise 
about one-third of 
the population of 
St. Louis. In sell- 
ing the St. Louis 
market this fact 
should not be 
overlooked. 
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the 
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Billings (cont’d) 


lodge in Utah, Idaho and Montana. To nearest 


large city, by railroad, 8 hours; by auto, 10 
hours. 

Principal Industries: Sugar, foundry, flour 
mills, carbon black, 

Manufacturing Establishments: 20. Leading 


firms: Great Western Sugar Co., Martin Pick- 
ling Yellowstone Creamery, Midland Iron Works, 
Russell Miller Co, Total value of yearly output 
of factories estimated at $5,000,000. 


Special Information: Billings has a natural 
gas supply, being located centrally in the Mon- 
tana and Wyoming oil fields. Hepp gusher pro- 
duction 1,500 barrels, 35 miles west of Billings. 


Residential Features: South and east parts 
of city are occupied mostly by homes of work- 
ers; north and west are fine residential dis- 
tricts, houses costing on an average of $8,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: On Montana Avenue, 
6 blocks; First Avenue, 9 blocks; Second Ave- 
nue, 3 blocks; 26th Street, 2 blocks; 27th Street, 
4 blocks; 28th Street, or Broadway, 5 blocks; 
29th Street, 5 blocks; 30th Street, 3 blocks; Min- 
nesota Avenue, 3 blocks. These center around 
Broadway, ist, and 2nd Avenues. 

Trading Area: Extends 85 miles west, 60 
miles southwest, 100 miles south, 103 miles east 
and 54 miles north. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 
fruits, 3; hardware, 2; dry goods, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; commercial auto, agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 7; 


2; 


bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 30; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 8; dressmakers, 5; druggists, 12; dry 
goods, 4; department stores, 5; electrical sup- 


plies, 4; florists, 3; fruits, 3; furniture, 4; fur- 
riers, 2; garages (public), 11; grocers, 55 
(chain, 3); hardware, 5; jewelry, 7; meat mar- 
kets, 18 (chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 8; men’s 


clothing, 10; merchant tailors, 5; milliners, 7; 
opticians, 2; photographers, 4; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio sup- 
plies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 25; 


shoes, 4; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 5; wom- 
en’s apparel, 10. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 45.5 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 90; most pleasant months, July, 
Aug., Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 23), (dent- 
ists, 16), (osteopaths, 3); bus service; gas, nat- 
ural; electric current, alternating and direct; 
number of wired houses, 4,000; water, soft. 


BOZEMAN, MONT. 


(Gallatin County) 


1920 Population, 6,183. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 17,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 38; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1. Number of Pupils, 1,510. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Methodist, 1; Roman 
Catholic, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Christian, 1. 

Banks: National, 1; Trust & Savings, 2. Cap- 
ital, Surplus and Undivided Profits (all banks), 
$689,615.97; Total Deposits (all banks), $3,585,- 


130.01; Total Resources (all banks), $4,408,- 
023.73. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 


Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 1. 


Location: Northern Pacific and branch of 
C. M. & St. P. Auto bus service to surrounding 
towns. Gallatin Co, is the head waters of Mis- 
souri River in southwestern Montana and north- 
western corner of Yellowstone Park. 


Principal Industries: Farming, dairying, hogs, 
eattle, seed peas and pea canning, coal, fruit, 
fish culture. 


Special Information: Gallatin County produced 
40,000 acres of hay, 100,000 acres of wheat, 
30,000 acres of oats, 15,000 acres of corn, 12,100 
acres of canning and seed peas, 32 grain ele- 
vators, 1,184 miles of improved roads, 24,000 
cattle, 17,000 sheep and 18,000 hogs. Bozeman 
is the site of the Montana State College of 
Agricultural and Mechanic Arts, Agriculture Dx- 
periment Station, and U. S. Hatchery. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Automobile accessories, 2; 
automobile tire agencies, 6; bakers, 2; elgar 
stores and stands (including hotels), 6; confec- 
tioners (including hotel stands), 5; delicatessen, 
1; dressmakers, 2; druggists, 4; dry goods, 5; 
department stores, 2; electrical supplies, 2; 
florists, 3; fruits, 2; furniture, 2; garages (pub- 
lic), 5; grocers, 18 (chain, 8); hardware, 4; 
jewelry, 2; meat markets, 6; men’s furnishings, 
5; men’s clothing, 10; merchant tailors, 2; mil- 
liners, 2; opticians, 2; photographers, 3; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 1; ra- 
dio supplies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 


6; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2 
women’s apparel, 5. 
Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 10), 


(dentists, 6), (osteopaths, 5); electric current, 
alternating and direct; number of automobile 
registrations, 3,000; water, hard. 


BUTTE, MONT. 


(Silver Bow County) 
1920 Population, 41,611. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 90,000. 


Native Whites, 60%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 39%; Industrial Workers, 75%; English 
Reading, 80%; Families, 11,000. 


Hditor & Fublisher for November 20, . 


Schools: Public Grade, 23; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 7. Number of Pupils, 10,- 
000. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 2; 
Methodist, 9; Presbyterian, 4; Roman Catholic, 
12; Miscellaneous, 9. 

Banks; National, 1; State, 3. Total Re- 
sources, $29,000,000; Savings Banks Deposits To- 


tal, $12,088,000. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 6. 
Location: On Northern Pacific, Great North- 


ern, C. M. & St. P., Butte, Anaconda & Pacific, 
C. B. & Q: R.Rs. 
Principal Industries: 
Special Information: Butte is the largest city 
in Montana, Its location and railroad facilities 
make it the logical trading center of the state. 
Residential Features: Ninety-nine per cent of 
homes are electric-lighted; 10,182 homes, 65% 
of which are owned by families living in them. 


Mining. 


_Many homes were built in the last ten years. 


Average cost, $4,000 to $5,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Gran- 
ite Street south to Galena Street, 3 blocks; east 
from Arizona Street to Idaho Street, 5 blocks. 


Trading Area: WPxtends north to Boulder, 30 
miles; east to Three Forks, 65 miles; southeast 
to Virginia City, 90 miles; south to Dillon, 69 
miles; west, to Anaconda, 26 miles; southwest to 
Garrison, 52 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 
fruits, 6; hardware, 2; dry goods, 1. 

Number of ‘Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; automobile accessories, 20; automobile 
tire agencies, 25; bakers, 22; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 31; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 35; delicatessen, 6; dress- 
makers, 15; druggists, 81; dry goods, 3; depart- 
ment stores, 3; electrical supplies, 20; florists, 
7; furniture, 9; furriers, 5; garages (public), 
24; grocers, 14; hardware, 11; jewelry, 14; meat 
markets, 41; men’s furnishings, 15; men’s cloth- 
ing, 16; merchant tailors, 11; milliners, 12; 
opticians, 11; photographers, 13; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 8; radio 
supplies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 38; 
shoes, 15; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 4; 
women’s apparel, 10. 


3; 


GREAT FALLS, MONT. 


(Cascade County) 
1920 Population, 24,121, 
City and Suburban Estimate (1926), 40,000. 


Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 19%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 
Reading, 90%; Families, 5,704. 


Schools: Public Grade, 9; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2. Number of Pupils, 6,500. 


Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 5; 
Presbyterian, 3; Roman Catholic, 3; Miscella- 
neous, 10. 


Banks: National, 3; 
sources, $14,991,443.55; 
Total, $2,302,666.11. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 3. Total num- 
ber of seats, 7,300. 


Location: North central part of Montana, 
making it the hub from which transportation 
service is furnished by 8 Great Northern lines 
and 2 Milwaukee lines, running in as many dif- 
ferent directions, To nearest larger city, by 
railroad, 7 hours; by auto, 10 hours. 


State, 1. Total Re- 
Savings Banks Deposits 


Principal Industries: Copper and zinc, mill- 
ing, hydroelectric power, oil refining, iron works, 
meat packing, railroad shops, brick and tile, 
cigars, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 40. Leading 
firms: Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Great Falls 
Brick & Tile Co., Great Falls Iron Works, Great 
Falls Meat Co., Sunburst Oil Refining Co. 


Special Information: 165,000 horsepower in de- 
veloped within a few miles of Great Falls, by 
utilizing the falls of the Missouri River. In 8 
miles, the river drops 365 feet, providing 3 
dams near the city. 


Residential Features: Has several excellent 
apartment houses. Homes mostly of bungalow 
type. Entire residence section is ‘‘boulevarded,’’ 


making it exceptionally attractive. 


Retail Shopping Section: 5 blocks on Central 
Avenue from Park Drive to 6th Street. On Firat 
Avenue south from Park Drive to 5th Street, and 
intervening cross streets. All street car lines 
follow the loop in the business section. 


Trading Area: To Canada on the north, 
Williston, N. Dak., on the east, Kalispell on 
the west and Harlowtown on the south. Dis- 
tributing center for 200 small towns, some of 
which are over 200 miles away. Several hard 
surfaced highways make it possible for farmers 
and residents of smaller communities to shop 
here, 


Wholesale Houses: Grocers, 4; meats, 4; 
fruits, 5; hardware, 1; dry goods, 1; Miscel- 
laneous lines, drugs, 1; cigars, 3; confection- 
ery, 6. 


Number of Retail Outiets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 21; commercial auto. agencies, 8; auto- 
mobile accessories, 30; automobile tire agencies, 
9; bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 14 (chain, 1); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 22; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 
11; druggists, 17; dry goods, 4; department 
stores, 4; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 4; fruits, 
5; furniture, 5; furriers, 3; garages (public), 22; 
grocers, 98 (chain, 1); hardware, 4; jewelry, 7; 
meat markets, 19; men’s furnishings, 8; men’s 
clothing, 7; merchant tailors, 8; milliners, 8; 


opticians, 4; photographers, 6; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 4; radio sup- 
plies, 6; restaurants (including hotels), 35; 
shoes, 6; sporting goods, 8; stationers, 3; wom- 
en’s apparel, 4, 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 45.5 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 92; most pleasant months, July, 
Aug., Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 30), (den- 
tists, 25), (osteopaths, 7); street car service; 
gas, artificial; electric current, alternating; num- 
ber of wired houses, 6,350; water, soft. 


HAVRE, MONT. 


(Hill County) 
1920 Population, 5,429. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 7,000. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: 
Harlem (pop. 800); 'Sobron (800); Walter 
(1,200); Glarzen (2,500). 


Industrial Workers, 70%; English Reading, 
100%. 
Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 1. 

Churches; Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 
Hpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 4. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1. Savings Bank 
Deposits Total, $500,000. 


1; 
1; 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2. 
Location: Great Northern Railroad, Division 
point. To nearest larger city by railroad, 5 


hours; by automobile, 6 hours, 


Principal Industries: Railroading, farming, oil 
mining plants, brick yards, stock yards, pack- 
ing plant, flour mill, creamery. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Creamery, 
mill, brick yard, farm implements, oil mixing 
plant. 


Special Information: It has natural gas, elec- 
tric power, coal, rich farming and livestock 
country tributary, is a wholesale and jobbing 
eenter and an important railroad point with 
large shops. Sixty-seven per cent of the peo- 
ple are home owners. 

Residential Features: 
dence buildings, 
ment houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: First Street, 6 blocks; 
ist Avenue, 1 block; Second Street, 2 blocks; 
2nd Avenue, 1 block; Third Avenue, 4 blocks; 
5th Avenue, 2 blocks. 


Trading Area: 100 miles West, 60 miles 
Southwest, 150 miles North up into Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, Canada, 175 miles East. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 
fruits, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; bakers, 2; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 8; delicatessen, 1; total druggists, 
4 (chain, 2); dry goods, 4; department stores, 
3; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 1; fruits, 2; 


? 


There are 1,800 resi- 
about 40 of which are apart- 


2; 


furniture, 4; garages (public), 6; total grocers, 


16; hardware, 5; jewelry, 2; total meat mar- 
kets, 9; men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 
5; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 2; opticians, 
1; photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 5; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 12; shoes, 5; sport- 
ing goods, 1; stationers, 2. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
45.5 degrees; average number of rainy days 
per 12 months, 90; most pleasant months, Sept., 
Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 7); (dentists, 5); 
(osteopaths, 1); wired houses, 1,700; gas, natu- 
ral; electric current, alternating and direct; 
water, hard. 


HELENA, MONT. 
(Lewis and Clark County) 


1920 Population, 12,037 (1926 est. 13,968). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 17,000. 


Native Whites, 87%; Negroes, 5%; 
Born, ‘8%; Industrial Workers, 21%; 
Reading, 85%; Families, 3,205. 


Schools; Public Grade (elementary), 8; High, 
8; Colleges, 2; Academies, 1. Total number of 
Pupils, 4,328, 


Banks: 6. Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits, $1,694,423; Total Deposits (all banks), 
$12,330,976; Total Resources (all banks), $14,- 
235,299; Total Bank Clearings (12 months, 1925), 
$152,712,443. 


Theatres: 3. Total number of seats, 2,300. 


Location: On main line of the Great North- 
ern, and the Northern Pacific R.Rs. Situated 
on Park-to-Park Highway, Helena has become 
a popular tourist center. To nearest large city, 
by railroad (73 miles), 3 hours; by auto 2% 
hours. 


Principal Industries: Mining, smelting, re- 
fining, mining machinery, farming, stock rais- 
ing, crackers, confectionery, office furniture, auto 
truck bodies, brick and tile, nursery stock and 
seeds. 


Special Information: Helena is the capital 
of Montana, and the county seat. State and 
county administrative offices are located here; 
state fair annually; State Vocational School, 
United States Veterans’ Hospital (located at 
Fort Harrison, 3 miles from city); Mount St. 
Charles College; Intermountain College; St. Vin- 
cent’s Academy; Algeria Temple (two cere- 
monials a year), and Scottish Rite (two classes 
a year), are also counted among Helena’s ad- 
vantages. 


Residential Features: 


Foreign 
English 


Mostly single and dou- 
ble houses, apartments, parked and paved 
streets. All streets throughout the city are 
lighted with park lamps. 


Retail Shopping Section: Covers 24 blocks in 
the heart of the city; 10 blocks in the residential 


districts, and 3 blocks in Bast Helena, 6 miles 


~ 


from the city. : ; 
Trading Area: Has a radius of 60 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; hardware, 3; 
electrical supplies, 1; phonographs, 1; seeds and 
florists supplies, 1; poultry supplies, 1; print- 
ing, 2; drugs, 1; tobacco, 2; farming machinery, 
3; hides and furs, 1; meats, 2; confectionery, 
2; bakers, 2; automobiles, 1. / 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; automobile accessories, 5; automobile 
tire agencies, 10; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 27; confectioners (including ho- 
tels), 12; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 15; drug- 
gists, 10; dry goods, 6; department stores, 3; 
electrical supplies, 5; florist, 1; fruits, 3; furni- 
ture, 6; furriers, 38; garages (public), 15; gro- 
cers, 36 (chain, 5); men’s clothing, 8; merchant 
tailors, 3; hardware, 6; jewelry, 5; men’s fur- 
nishings, 8; men’s clothing, 8; milliners, 7; op- 
ticians, 4; photographers, 5; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 5; gift shops, 
4; radio supplies, 7; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 19; shoes, 8; sporting goods, 5; stationers, 
8; women’s apparel, 6. ° 


Miscellaneous Data; Average temperature, 43.5 
degrees; average number of rainy days, 97; most 
pleasant months, August, Sept., Oct., and Noy. 
Doctors (medical, 15), (dentists, 18), (osteo- 
paths, 8); street car service; gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 1,771; electric current, al- 
ternating; number of meters, 4,565; number of 
automobile registrations (1925), 82,128; water, 
soft. : : 


LEWISTOWN, MONT. 


(Fergus County) 


1920 Population, 6,120 (1926 est. 9,200). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 50,000. 
Native Whites, 94%; Negroes, 1%; 
Born, 5%; Industrial Workers, 10%; 
Reading 99%. : 
Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 2,300. 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Wpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 


Foreign 
English 


Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 4. 
Banks: National, 1; State, 1. Total Re- 


sources, $7,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits To- 
tal, $1,200,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
2. Total number of seats, 4,500. 

Location: Situated in center of Montana, the 
jobbing center for this section of the State. On 
the C. M. & St. P., and the Great Northern 
R.) Rs} : 
tions, making Lewistown the trading center for 
50 or more small towns within its radius. 


Principal Industries: Brick, tile, cement, plas- 


These two lines radiate in five direc- ~ 


ter, oil refining, flour milling, agriculture, live- | 


stock raising, coal, 
mining, crude oil. 


Manufacturing Establishments:’ 5. Leading 
firms: Montana Flour Mills Co., Three Forks. 
Portland Cement Co., Arro Oil & Reéfining Co., 
Lewistown Oil & Refining Co., Northwest Gyp- 
sum Products Co. Total value of yearly output 
of factories estimated at $15,000,000. 


Special Information: Lewistown is recognized 
as one of the’ most progressive cities of the 
West, with wonderful electric system, and beaut- 
iful well-paved streets. There are 5,200 autos 
and 3,000 tractors registeréd in territory ‘adja- 
cent to Lewistown, Estimate of 1926 crop over 
$10,000,000. 

Residential Features: Mostly one-family resi- 
dences of from 3 to 12 rooms, Large residential 
section. Workingmen’s homes located in south 
part of city near railroad yards, flour mills, 
and brick yards. Homes in better part of city 
cost on an average of $10,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends for a dis- 
tance of 7 blocks, with well-built buildings on 
each side. Extends north and south on ist, 2d, 
3d, 4th, and 5th Avenues from 1 to 3 
on each side of Main Street. 

Trading Area: 
and east, and 70 miles north. Business is se- 
cured from greater distances by automobile. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 
fruits, 3. 


gold, silver, and gypsum 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 


vertised Products; Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto, agencies, 8; automo- 
bile accessories, 14; automobile tire agencies, 
11; bakers, 4; cigar store and stands (including 
hotels), 20; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 7; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 5; 


druggists, 5; dry goods, 6; department stores, — 


4; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 15; 
furniture, 5; furriers, 1; garages (public), 16; 
grocers, 11 (chain, 2); hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; 
meat markets, 6; men’s furnishings, 8; men’s 
clothing, 8; merchant tailors, 5; milliners, 5; 
opticians, 3; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 


cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- — 


plies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 10; 
shoes, 8; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 2; wom- 
en’s apparel, 6. 4 : 
Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 28), 
(dentists, 12), (osteopaths, 3); electric current, — 


alternating; number of automobile registrations, — 


5,200; water, hard. : 


—_———___ 


LIVINGSTON, MONT. 


(Park County) | 


1920 Population, 6,311. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 6,500 (trade ter- 
ritory, 10,000). ' ~ 9 
Native Whites, 90%; Foreign Born, 10%; In 


dustrial Workers, 10%; English Reading, 95%; 
Families, 1,300. ‘ ‘ ) 


blocks © 


Extends 100 miles south, west, 


23 


ira 
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MONTANA (Cont'd) 


Schools: 


Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Parochial, 
1. Number of Pupils, 1,471. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 
Roman Catholic, 1, 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1. _ 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2. 

Location: Northern Pacific, main line, also 
branch line to Yellowstone National Park, and 
Wilsall, Mont. 


Principal Industries: Railroad shops, farm- 
ing and tourists; N. P. payroll $166,000 a 
month. 


Christian Science, 1; 
1; Methodist, 1; 


Leading firms: 
Marble and! 


Manufacturing Establishments: 
Garnier Cigar Co., Livingston 
Granite Co., Park Co. Creamery. 


Retail Shopping Section: On Main Street, 3 
blocks; Callender Street, 2 blocks; Second Street, 
2 blocks; Park Street, 2 blocks. 


Trading Area: West, 25 miles; south, 50 
miles; north, 100 miles; east, 60 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 2; 


miscellaneous lines, cigars, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, &; commercial auto. agencies, 8; automo- 
bile accessories, 11; automobile tire agencies, 
11; cigar stores and stands (including hotels), 
9; confectioners (including hotel 
delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 3; druggists, 5; 
dry goods, 2; department stores, 8; electrical 
supplies, 2; florists, 1; furniture, 2; furriers, 3; 
garages (public), 7; grocers, 19; hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 5; men’s clothing, 7; 
merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 4; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 


sical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 5; shoes, 
2; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 1; Women’s 
apparel, 5. 
MILES CITY, MONT. 
(Custer County) 
1920 Population, 7,937. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. Most 


important cities and towns in this area are: 
Forsyth (pop. 1,838), Jordan (300), Broadus 
(250), Terry (749). 


Native Whites, 84%; Negroes, 
Born, 15.5%; Industrial Workers, 50%; 
Reading, 95%; Families, 1,500. 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Parochial, 
1. Number of Pupils, 200. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 2. 


.05%; Foreign 
Englsh 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1. Capital, Sur- 
plus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $325,- 
000; Total Deposits (all banks), $2,125,000; To- 


tal Resources (all banks), $3,000,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Vaudeyille, 1. 
Total number of seats, 1,800. 


Location: On the Yellowstone River, 130 miles 
northeast of Billings. Served by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, and the Northern 
Pacific R. Bs, 

Principal Industries: Oil refining (600 bar- 
rel capacity), 100 barrel flour mill, general re- 
pair shops of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 

Manufacturing Establishments: 3. 
two wholesale saddlery houses. 

Special Information: Miles City is on two 
lines of railroad and is the center of the horse, 
eattle, and wool district of eastern Montana. 
The United States Range Livestock Experiment 
Station of 57,000 acres is located at Miles City. 


Residential Features: Beautiful homes, about 
75% owned by occupants. There are also 15 
apartment blocks. 

Retail Shopping Section: Full length of Main 
Street, three-quarters of a mile long, embracing 
201 retail establishments. 


Trading Area: Extends 25 miles west, 40 
east, 100 north, and 100 south. Auto trans- 
portation in all directions. : 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 2; Miscellaneous lines, 1, 
Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; automobile accessories, 5; automobile 
tire agencies, 5; bakers, 4; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 15; confectioners (in- 
eluding botel stands), 8; delicatessen, 2; dress- 
makers, 20; druggists, 4; dry goods, 6; depart- 
ment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 2; 
_ fruits, 5; furniture, 3; furriers, 2; garages 
(public), 6; grocers, 30 (chain, 1); hardware, 4; 
jewelry, 4; meat markets, 5; men’s clothing, 5; 
merehant tailors, 4; milliners, 3; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous 
_ musical instruments), 2;. radio supplies, 4; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 12; shoes, 2; sport- 
_ ing goods, 1; stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 2. 
_ Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 7), 
(dentists, 5), (osteopaths, 3): gas, artificial; 
electric current. alternating; water, soft. 


Creamery, 


3; meats, 1; 


stands), 9; - 


MISSOULA, MONT. 
(Missoula County) 


1920 Population, 12,668. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 21,000. 

Native Whites, 98%; Negroes, 1%; 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 20%; 
Reading, 100%; Families, 2,800. 


Schools: Public grade, 11; High, 1; Junior 
High, University, 1,400 students; Parochial, 1; 
Number of Pupils, 1,600. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellane- 


Foreign 
English 


ous, 3, 
Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $7,506,000; Savings Bank Deposits 


Total $2,587,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Vaudeville, 1; Total number of seats, 4,000. 


Location: Northwest 
main line C. M. & St. 
Railways. To nearest large city by 
3% hours, by auto, 6 hours. 


part of Montana on 
P. and Northern Pacific 
railroad, 


Principal Industries: Manufacturing and lum- 
ber; Northern Pacifie shops. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 18. Leading 
firms, Anaconda Copper Mining Co. (Lumber 
Div.), Western Lumber Co., Polleys Lumber 
Co.; White Pine Sash Co. 


Residential Features, Mostly all one-family 
houses, a few apartments and no tenements. 


Rotail Shopping Section: Extends north and 
south 8 blocks and east and west four blocks. 
A few outlying sections and about 70 scattered 
stores, 


Trading Area: 


Wholesale Houses: 
Fruits, 5; Hardware, 
laneous Lines, Drugs, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 19; automobile accessories, 2; automobile 
tire agencies, 12; bakers, 7; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 20; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 15; delicatessen, 3; drug- 


100 miles in each direction. 
Groceries, 6; Meats, 4; 
1; Dry Goods, 1; Miscel- 
1; Lumber, 5, 


gists, 5; dry goods, 5; department stores, 3; 
electrical supplies, 5; florists, 5; fruits, 7; fur- 
niture, 8; furriers, 2; garages (public), 25; 


grocers, 76 (chain, 3); hardware, 5; jewelry, 4; 
meat markets, 14; men’s furnishings, 8; men's 
clothing, 8; merchant tailors, 5; milliners, 7; 
opticians, 5; photographers, 4; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 4; radio sup- 
plies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 15; 
shoes, 10; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 5. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 45 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelye months, 90; most pleasant months, April, 


May, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 20), (den- 
tists, 19; (osteopaths, 4); street car service; 
gas, artificial; electric current, alternating; 
water, soft. 


Standard Surveys 
of 


NEBRASKA 


COLUMBUS, NEB. 
(Platte County) 
1920 Population, 5,410 (1925, est. 6,200). 


Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 2; Paro- 
chial, 3. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 2; Roman 
Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 2. 

Banks: National, 3; State, 2, 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
2, Total number of seats, 2,000. 

Location: Union Pacific & B. & M. Three 
branch lines of U. P. To nearest larger city 


(Omaha), by railroad, 2%, hours; by auto, 3 
hours, 
Principal Industries: Swift & Co., poultry 


and produce packing, canning factory, wooden 

soled shoe: factory, planing mill, machine shop, 

bottling works, converted brewery. 
Manufacturing Establishments, 4, 


Special Information: Junction of Lincoln High- 
way and Meridian Highway. 

Residential Features: One-and two-family 
houses. Municipally owned water works and 
sewerage system. Residence district very com- 
pact. Well graveled or paved streets. Much 
activity in building. 

Retail Shopping Section: 11th St., 7 blocks; 
12th St., 7 blocks; 13th St., 9 blocks (main 
business street), 25th, 26th and 27th Aves. in- 
tersecting streets. No outlying business blocks, 
but 3 groceries, 3 garages and filling stations 
scattered. 

Trading Area: 20 miles south, east, north and 
west. Good train service on U. P. branches 
extend trading to 75 miles northwest. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; Miscellane- 


ous, cigars and stationery, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; automobile accessories, 7; automobile 
tire agencies, 7; bakers, 4; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 23; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 14; dressmakers, 6; drug- 
gists, 5; dry goods, 9; department stores, 6; 
electrical supplies, 4; florists, 2; fruits, see gro- 
cers; furniture, 2; garages (public), 6; grocers, 
11; hardware, 4; jewelry, 4; meat markets, yr 
men’s furnishings, 8; men’s clothing, 8; mer- 
chant tailors, 2; milliners, 5; opticians, 3: pho- 
tograpers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 4; radio supplies, 3; restaurants 
(including hotels), 9; shoes, 2; sporting goods, 
2; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 9. 

Miscellaneous Data; Average temperature, 50 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 50; most pleasant months, May, June, 
Sept., Oct., Nov.; doctors (medical, 11); (den- 
tists, 9); (osteopaths, 2)8 
houses, 1,500; gas, artificial; electric current, 
alternating and direct; water, hard, 


FALLS CITY, NEB. 


(Richardson County) 


1920 Population, 4,956. 

City and Suburban Estimate (1925), 7,000. 

Industrial Workers, 650. 

Schools; Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,405. 

Churches; Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 5 
Roman Catholic, 1; Lutheran, 2; Evangelical, 

Banks: National, 1; State, 3; Total esoutcest 
$3,500,000. Savings Bank Deposits Total, $1,- 
200,000. 


Theatres; Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), iz.) . 'Lotal 
number of seats, 2,200. 


Location: Falls City is on the main line of 
the Burlington and the Missouri Pacific rail- 
roads, and is located 9 miles from the Missouri 
river, terminal for Burlington trains operating 
along Mo. river to Nebraska City. To nearest 
larger city, by railroad, 3% hours; by automo- 


bile, 3 hours. 

Principal Industries; Agriculture and stock 
raising, horticulture, small print, poultry and 
dairying. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 6. Leading 
firms: Falls City Milling Co., makers of flour, 
feed and stock products. Peerless Stock Pow- 
der Co., mfgs. of stock medicines and feeds, 
Fall City Ice Coll Storage and Creamery Co., 
Falls City, Steel Works, division headquarters 
for Omaha division of Missouri Pacifie railroad 
with 20 stall round house and large machine 
shops. 


Special Information: Center of tich agricul- 
tural district, small grains, cattle and hogs, 
print, creamery products and poultry. Poultry 
and poultry products shipped out annually, total 
$1,800,000. About 1,500 cars apples loaded oit 
of county last year, 10,000 new apple trees 
planted this year; many cattle and hogs fed 
and shipped ont from here annually. Falls City 
is county seat of county. Population of county 
now being 20,000 people. 


Residential Features: City of 1,350 homes, 75 
new homes built in 1924, and 60 built or under 
construction during 1925. One 110 room hotel 
with a few permanent guests, 3 resident hotels, 
1 large apartment house, and numerous smaller 
apartments. 


Retail Shopping Section: Store street from 
Fourteenth to Twentieth streets (6 blocks). 


Trading Area: Stretches about ten miles 
south, twenty miles north and west, and ten 
miles east, the population of this area being 
about 22.000 people. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1, 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertisod Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; commercial auto agencies, 5; automobile 
accessories, 1; antomobile tire agencies, 3; bak- 
ers, 8; cigar stores and stands (including ho- 
tels), 7; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
5; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 3; druggists, 5; 


dry goods, 4; department stores, 4; electrical 
supplies, 2; florists, 1; furniture, 3; garages 
(public), 6; grocers, 16; hardware, 4; jewelry, 


4 meat markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 4; men’s 
clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 3; 
opticians, 3; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous: musical instrumental, 3; radio sup- 
plies, 4: restavrants (including hotels), 7; shoes, 
3; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 2; women’s ap- 
parel, 3. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 68 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 30; most pleasant months, May to Dec., 
generally warm and fair; doctors (medical, 8); 
(dentists, 7); (osteopaths, 2); electric current, 
alternating; water, soft. 


FREMONT, NEB. 


(Dodge County) 


1920 Population, 9.605 (1926 est., 12,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 30,000, 


Native Whites. 94.5%: Negroes, .4%; 
Born, 5%: Industrial Workers, 15-20%; English 
Reading, 100%; Families, approximately 3,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 9; High, 1; Junior 


Poreign 


number of wired~ 


High, 1; Parochial, 2. 
Midland College, 600. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 9. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 2, Total De 
posits, $4,000,000; Savings Bauks Deposits Total, 
$1,000,000, 


Number of Pupils, 2,450. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3. Total number 
of seats, 2,700. 
Location: Fremont is 35 miles northwest of 


Omaha in the heart of a good agricultural sec- 


tion. Lincoln Highway is paved between Fre- 
mont and Omaha. Served by the Union Pa- 
cific, Chicago & Northwestern, and Burlington 


R. Rs,; trues freight service in all directions, 
Passenger bus service to Omaha, Lincoln, Grand 


Island, and Norfolk. To nearest larger city 
(Omaha), by railroad, 1 hour; by auto, 1% 
hours. 


Principal Industries: Butter, candy, corn can- 
ning, cement tile, cigars, foundry and macline 
shops, printing and publishing, tents and awn- 
ings, refrigerators, incubatyrs, railroad shops, 
stockyards. Total value yearly output of fac- 
tories estimated at $3,000,000, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 
Refrigerator Co., Golden Kod Creamery Co., 
Marr-Hein Candy Co., Fremont Canning Co., 
Hammond Printing Co., Fremont Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Sure Hatch Incubator Co, 


Special Information: Excellent railroad serv- 
ice makes Fremont a desirable location for dis- 
tribution of goods; 76 scheduled trains every 24 
hours; 25 miles paved streets; 3,400 telephones; 
over 8,000 registered autos in county of over 
25,000 population. Municipal water plant sup- 
plies unlimited quantity of pure water filtered 
through gravel beds underlying city. There are 
30 miles of gas mains, serving 1,800 consumers, 

Residential Features: All private homes, ex- 
cept three apartment houses. No tenements; 
majority of homes occupied by owners. 


75... Crystal 


Retail Shopping Section: Main Street, 7 
blocks; Broad Street, 3 blocks; Sixth Street, 3 
blocks, 


Trading Area: Extends 15 miles east and 
south; 20 miles west; 25 miles north, and north- 


west. All main roads into city are well -main- 
tained. Nearly all of the outside trade comes 
by automobile. Excellent bus service east and 
south, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial auto agencies, 6; automobile 
accessories. 8; automobile tire agencies, 7; bak- 
ers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including ho- 
tels), 7; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
5; druggists, 6; dry goods, 4+; department stores, 
3: electrical supplies, 4; florists, 2; fruits, 2; 
furnitnre, 4; garages (public), 9; grocers, 25; 
hardware, 5; jewelry, 5; meat markets, 7; men’s 
furnishings, 8; men’s clothing, 7; merchant tai- 


lors, 3; milliners, 4; opticians, 4; photographers, 
3; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 2; radio supplies, 5; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 10; shoes, 8; sporting goods, 3; 


stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 7. 
p 


Miscellaneous Data; Average temperature, 50 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 50; most pleasant months, April, 
May, Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 13); (den- 
tists, 10), (osteopaths, 3): guns, artificial; 
ber of meters, 1.800; electric current, alternat- 
ing; number of wired houses, 2,700; water, hard. 


GRAND ISLAND, NEB. 
(Hall County) 


1920 Population, 13,980. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 16,000. 


Native Whites, 96%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 3%; English Reading, 95%. 

Schools: Fublic Grade, 7; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 2. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellane- 
ous, 3. 


Banks: State, 3, 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous (Avditorinms, ete.);) 1. 


Location: Union Pacific main line, Burlington 
—Northwest Coast line, &t. Joseph & Grand 
Island, Ord & Grand Island. To nearest larger 
city, by railroad, 3 hours; by auto, 4 hours. 

Principal Industries: American Beet Sugar 
Co., Cattle market, creameries, canning factory. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 4. 

Special Information: Grand Island is situated 
in an agricultural district, is also division point 
of Union Pacific, also jobbing eenter, 500 sales- 
men headquarters here, 


National, 2; 


Residential Features: At most, entirely indi- 
vidval homes: ten anortment honses, 

Retail hopping Section: Third Street, 5 
blocks; Second Street, 4 blocks: Pine Street, 2 
blocks; Locust Street, 3 blocks. 


Trading Area: 
30 miles east. 


90 miles north and northwest, 
30 miles west, 12 miles south. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, 2; 
Miscellaneous lines, notions, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial] auto agenries, 4; automo- 


bile accessories, 5: automobile tire agencies, 10; 
150 
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Grand Island (cont'd) 


bakers, 38; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 12 (chain, 2); druggists, 6; dry goods, 
4; department stores, 3; electrical supplies, 2; 
florists, 2; furniture, 3; garages (public), 5; 
grocers, 68; hardware, 5; jewelry, 3; men’s fur- 
nishings, 3; men’s clothing, 3; merchant tailors, 
8; opticians, 4; photographers, 2; pianos (and 


miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio 
supplies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 5; 
shoes, 8; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 1; 


women’s apparel, 4. 


HASTINGS, NEB. 


(Adams County) 


1920 Population, 11,647 (1926 est., 14,065). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 60,000. 

Native Whites, 86.6%; Negroes, .8%; Foreign 
Born, 12.6%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 3,974. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 15 
Congregational, 3; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, ‘Ls 
Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 14. 

Banks: National, 
sources, $7,108,838. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
2. ‘Total number of seats, 7,000. 

Location: Situated 150 miles east of Omaha 
on the main line of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy R. R.; served also by the Union Pacific, 
Missouri Pacific, and the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern R. Rs., which extend in 11 directions into 
trading territory. Division points on CoB. & 
Q., and U. P. Rys. 

Principal Industries: 


8; State, 1. Total Re- 


Brick, tile, harness, tire 
pumps, building materials, cigars, millwork, 
land rollers, cement culverts, flour and feed 
products, ice cream, butter, cheese, bread, auto 


accessories, grain and stock raising, brooms, 
poultry products. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 28. Leading 


firms; Dutton & Sons’ Co., Roth Mfg. Co., Hast- 
ings Mills Co., Kipp Cigar Co., Central Nebraska 
Millworks Co., Western Brick & Supply Co., 
Western Land Roller Co. 


Special Information: Hastings is served by 11 
lines of radiating railways, with excellent high- 
ways reaching out in several directions, which 
make it one of the best distributing points for 
jobbers in this western territory. 


Residential Features: Private homes predomi- 
nate. Mostly a city of home owners, percentage 
of rentals being small; 52 miles of paving covers 
practically the entire residential section. 


Retail Shopping Section: Is located within a 
square of 12 blocks, ali closely built in, Few 
vacant lots in this district, and none on the 
two principal streets within this area. There are 
also numerous neighborhood stores. 


Trading Area: Extends 3@ miles east, 40 
south, 55 southwest and west, and 19 north. 
Excellent system of highways brings trade from 
@ gteat distance. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1; Miscellaneous lines, 4. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial auto agencies, 2; automobile 
accessories, 3; automobile tire agencies, 5; bak- 
ers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including ho- 
tels), 31; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
20; druggists, 6; dry goods, 4; department stores, 
2: electrical supplies, 5; florists, 4; fruits, 6; 
furniture, 3; furriers, 1; garages (public), 15; 
grocers, 35; hardware, 5; jewelry, 4; meat mar- 
kets, 5; men’s furnishings, 1; men’s clothing, 9; 
merchant tailors, 5; milliners, 6; opticians, 213 


1; 


photographers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 38; poultry products, 2; 
radio supplies, 3; restaurants (ineluding ho- 


tels), 14; shoes, 8; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 
2; women’s apparel, 7. 

Miscellaneous Data; Average temperature, 45 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 50; most pleasant months, April, 
May, Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 24), (den- 
tists, 15), (osteopaths, 6); street car service; 
gas, artificial; electric current, alternating; wa- 
ter, hard. 


KEARNEY, NEB. 
(Buffalo County) 


1920 Population, 7,702. 

Native Whites, 95%; Foreign Born, 5%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 8%; English Reading, 98%; 
Families, 2,125. 

Schools: Public Grade, 951 pupils; High, 432; 
Junior High, 457; Parochial, 40. Number of 
Pupils in State Teachers’ College, 1,000 to 2,- 
000. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
United Brethren, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 


Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 16. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 2. Total Re- 
sources, $5,000,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 20 


Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etce.), 
3. Total number of seats, 5,000. 


Location: Situated on the Platte River, and 
the main line of the Union Pacific, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincey, and the Black Hills R. 
Rs. Kearney has good roads and excellent bus 
service in all directions. To nearest larger city, 
by railroad, 1 hour; by auto, 11% hours. 


Editor & Publisher for Novem 


Principal Industries: Cement mixer factory, 
potato chips, candy, bindery, printing, nursery. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 8. Leading 
firms: Bolte Mfg. Co., Midway Bottling & 
Candy Co. 

Residential Features: A very large percentage 
own their homes. Kearney is the home of many 
retired farmers, and on account of its educa- 
tional facilities, is often referred to asa “*school 
town,’’ 

Retail Shopping Section: 
nue, 1th to 25th Street; A Avenue, 20th to 
25th Street; Ist Avenue, 20th to 25th Street, 
and cross streets two blocks long. 

Trading Area: Kearney is a trading center 
for 70 miles north and northwest, 60 miles west, 


From Central Ave- 


40 miles south, southeast and southwest, and 
25 miles east. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 23 
Miscellaneous lines, bottling, candy. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products; Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 27; automobile tire agencies, 11; 
bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (including ho- 
tels), 20; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
30; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 5; druggists, 
5; dry goods, 12; department stores, 8; electrical 
supplies, 7; florists, 2; fruits, 18; furniture, 4; 
garages (public), 26; grocers, 38; hardware, 4; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 9; men’s furnishings, 
6; men’s clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 5; mil- 
liners, 6; opticians, 5; photographers, 4; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 4; ra- 
dio supplies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 
13 (chain, 2); shoes, 7; sporting goods, 6; sta- 
tioners, 3; women’s apparel, 8. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 45 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 50; most pleasant months, April, 
May, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 17), (den- 
tists, 9), (osteopaths, 2); gas, artificial; electric 
current, alternating; water, hard. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


(Lancaster County) 


1920 Population, 54,948 (1926 est., 63,722). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 77,094 (1926 
est. 85,000). Most important cities and towns 
in this area are: Ashland (pop. 1,725); Beatrice 
(9,664); Crete (2,445); Seward (2,368). 

Native Whites, 46,818; Negroes, 896; Foreign 
Born, 7,198; Persons Occupied as Industrial 
Workers, 22,483; Families, 13,812. 

Schools: Public Grade, 19; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 5; Private, 2. Number of 
Pupils, 14,195. Public School, 443 teachers, 1925 
payroll, $876,089.66. 


Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 5; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 2; 
Methodist, 19; Presbyterian, 4; Roman Catholic, 
4; Miscellaneous, 22. 


Banks: National, 5; State, 3; Joint Stock 
Land, 1; Trust Companies, 7; Building and Loan 
Associations, 8. Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits (all banks), $5,215,000; Total Deposits 
(all banks), $30,260,000; Total Trust Funds (all 
banks), $14,280,000; Total Loans (all banks), 
$18,935,000; Total Bank Clearings (12 months, 
1925), $254,392,143; Building Permits (1925), 
1,623; Building Cost (1925), $7,000,076, 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
City Auditorium. Total number of seats: The- 
aters, 6,359; Auditorium, 2,348; Total, 8,707. 

Location: Situated in the southeast central 
part of Nebraska, 50 miles from the Missouri 
River; served by the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, Chicago & Northwestern, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, Missouri Pacific, and the Union 
Pacific Railways. Splendid motor bus service 
operated on frequent schedules between Lincoln 
and Omaha, Lincoln and Fremont, Lincoln and 
Grand Island, Lincoln and Hastings, Lincoln and 
Beatrice, and Lincoln and Nebraska City. To 
nearest large city, by railroad, 144 hours; by 
auto, 2 hours. 


Principal Industries: Flour mills and bakeries, 
creamery products, harness and leather goods, 
planing mills, printing, incubators, gas engines, 
motor trucks, agricultural implements, commer- 
cial truck bodies, paints,’ railroad shops, eotton 
mittens, cigars, overalls and workmen’s shirts, 
brick. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 121. Leading 
firms: Gooch Milling & Blevator Co., Beatrice 
Creamery Co., Patriot Manufacturing Co., Har- 
pham Bros, Co., Cushman Motor Works, Curtis, 
Towle & Paine Co., Lincoln Paint & Color Co., 
Western Glass & Paint Co., Queen Incubator 
Co., Jacob North & Co. Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $55,000,000. 


Special Information: Lincoln is the seat of 
state government for Nebraska, the county seat 
of Lancaster County. The State is constructing 
a $8,000,000 state capitol building. The Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, State Agricultural College, 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Cotner Univer- 
sity, Union College, are located in Greater 
Lincoln, and had a student population for the 
1924-25 term of 15,462, At least 75 per cent of 
the student population is not included in popu- 
jation figures given above. Lincoln is the pre- 
ferred point for holding state conventions. An 
average of 100 of these meetings convene annu- 
ally in Lincoln with an average attendance of 
300. for an average session of 3 days. In 
addition to being a large railroad center it is 
the hub of a system of highly developed high- 
ways, all of which add to its accessibility as a 
convention city and trading point. 


Residential Features: Lincoln is essentially 
a city of home-owners. It does not enjoy the 
doubtful distinction of having even one tene- 
ment house. Families reside in detached houses 
located on the standard Lincoln building lots of 
50 x 142 feet. The rapid extension of fine 
homes in east, and southwest Lincoln, the well 


erk20 19 26% 


paved streets, numerous parks, churches, schools, 
colleges and universities contribute to the desir- 
able residential features. 


Retail Shopping Section: The principal street 
is ‘‘O’’ Street; the retail district extends from 
9th to 10th; east of 16th Street to 21st Street is 
largely devoted to automobile storerooms and 
allied lines; N Street, 10th to 17th; P Street, 
9th to 14th; 10th Street, N to Q Street; 11th 
Street, M to Q Street; 12th Street, M to Q 
Street; 13th Street, M to Q Street; 14th Street, 
M to P Street; 15th Street, O to N Street. 

A partial list of Lincoln’s industrial sources 
of revenue, number of employed, and annual 
payrolls is given below: 


No, of Annual 

Industries Employees Payroll 
Jobbers and Manufacturers... 5,190 $8,088,672 
Insurance Companies ........ 602 841,155 
Or Bir BOER Biases! e's vee 3,164 6,300,000 
C, BAT fRRE EB LB vince ies 0:8 vel 89,016 
Missouri Pacific Railroad..... 66 _ 85,524 
Union Pacifie Railroad........ 32 50,417 
C. & N. W. Railway.......-- 87 125,309 

Public Service Corporations: 
Lineoln Traction Company.... 230 349,350 
Lincoln Gas & Elec. Light Co. 205 872,000 
Lincoln Tel. & Tel. Co...... . 440 540,000 
Omaha, Lin. & Beatrice Int. 

FEY es ea aelele's bv eels so oles is 20 22,000 

Educational Institutions: 
University of Nebraska....... 811 1,566,000. 
Lincoln Board of Education.. 603 876,090 


Trading Area: Trading area May conserva- 
tively be stated as having a radius of 50 miles, 
although in certain directions it extends beyond 
that distance. The Farm Journal of Philadelphia 
made a survey of 228 cities running from 25,- 
000 to 100,000 population to determine the vol- 
ume of their retail trade business and extent of 
their trading zone. The survey disclosed that 
Lincoln stood first in both instances. 

Wholesale Houses: 217. Groceries, 3;, meats, 
6; fruits, 4; hardware, 1; automobile accesso- 
ries, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobiles agen- 
cies, 23; commercial auto agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 18; 
bakers, 35; cigar and tobacco stores and stands 
(ineluding hotels), 370; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 27; druggists, 55; department 
stores, 6; florists, 6; furniture, 7; furriers, 4; 
garages (public), 39; grocers and meat dealers, 


269 (chain, 16); hardware, 10; jewelry, 11; 
men’s furnishings, 14; men’s clothing, 14; mer- 
chant tailors, 7; milliners, 8; opticians, 11; 
photographers, 11; pianos (and miscellaneous 


musical instruments), 9; radio supplies, 9; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 54; shoes, 57 stores 
selling shoes; sporting goods, 5; stationers, 9; 
women’s apparel, 18. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 51.1 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 98; most pleasant months, April, 
May, June, Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 138); 
(dentists, £8); (osteopaths, 14); street car sery- 
ice; gas, artificial; electric current, alternating; 
number of wired houses, 17,400; water, soft. 


—————EE 


McCOOK, NEB. 
(Red Willow County) 


1920 Population, 7,000. ‘a, 
City and Suburban Estimate, 8,000. Most 
important eities and towns in this area are: 
Cambridge (pop., 1,042); Benkelman (1,200) ; 
Imperial (723); Culbertson (686); Trenton (592). 


Native Whites, 96%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born. 3%: Industrial Workers, 29%; English 
Reading, 99%; Families, 1,600. 


Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Junior College, 
ness College, 1. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Bpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous—Seven Day 
Adventists, Church of God, German Lutheran. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1. 


. Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Total number of seats, 3,500. 


Location: McCook is the division point of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., and lies 
midway between Denver and Omaha. The 
Cc. B. & Q. R.R. is spending $250,000. in im- 
portant improvements. It employs 800 men and 


1; Junior 
1; Busi- 


carries a monthly payroll of approximately 
$225,000. McCook is the natural outlet for a 
territory extending over 100 miles in each 
direction. To nearest larger city (Denver), by 
railroad, 6 hours; by automobile, 10 hours. 
Principal Industries: Agriculture, livestock 


The railroad and railroad shops, etc., 
Several whole- 


market. 
provide the principal industry. 
sale houses. 


Manufacturing Establishments: McCook has 
few factories: broom factory, small packing 
plants, artificial ice plant, ice cream factory, 
bottling works. 


Special Information; With a doubling in 
population during the past five years McCook 


has not slacked in her building Aah a At 
this time we have just completed 112 blocks 


of paved streets, and 144 blocks are now under 
construction and will be finished this fall. 
Bight new business buildings are being erected 
on Main Avenue, and five others are in course 
of construction on other main thoroughfares. A 
new $250,000. court house is going up, and 
the city is rebuilding the water-works system 
at an expenditure of $100,000. There are 32 
new homes being built at this time with pros- 
pects for many more this fall, also some im- 
portant business buildings, the plans for which 
are now under way. McCook is not having a 
boom, but a natural increase in both business 
and home-building due to the large and pros- 
perous territory which it serves in all lines of 


yo y 
business. There are still some splendid open- 
ings in certain lines of. merchandising, and 
authorities who have studied conditions (such 
as those who operate large chain stores), are 
of the opinion that McCook will double her 
present population in the next 5 years. These 
improvements follow one of the biggest build- 
ing years the city has ever experienced. : 


Residential Features: McCook claims 1,600 
families, 1,400 homes, 150 apartments, 45 new 
homes now being constructed. By showing a 
gain in population of nearly 50 per cent in the 
last 5 years McCook has won recognition as 
“the fastest growing town in Nebraska.’’ 


Retail Shopping Section: McCook’s business 
section is confined to 3 streets running north 
and south: Main Avenue, First West, and Tirst 
East, and three streets east and west, A, B, 
and C, which include approximately 25 blocks 
in the business section. 


i Trading Area: Trading area extends 100 miles 
in each direction. McCook is the metropolis 
of the southwest corner of Nebraska. The im- 
mediate trade territery contains a population 
estimated at 25,000, while the greater, or entire 


trading area supports a population of a 
so OOn De t least 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 2; Miscellaneous lines, 
bottling works, 1. 


a oe 


3; meats, ~ 2; 
ice cream, 1; 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- — 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- — 
cies, &; commercial automobile agencies, 8; 
automobile accessories, 2 exclusive automobile © 
tire agencies, 6; bakers, 2; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 6; confectioners (includ- 
ing hotel stands), 6; delicatessen, 3; druggists, 
4; dry goods, 1; department stores, 1; electrical 
supplies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 10; furniture, 2; 
garages (public), 8; grocers, 25; hardware, 4; 
jewelry, 2; meat markets, 5; men’s. clothing 
and furnishings, 2; milliners, 2; opticians, 33 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 38; radio supplies, 4; restau- 
rants (including hotels), 9; shoes, 2; stationers, 

2; women’s apparel, 2. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 51 
degrees; average number of rainy days per ; 
twelve months, 90; most pleasant months, April, 
May, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 9); (den- 
tists, 4); (osteopaths, 2); gas, artificial; elec- 
trical current, direct; number of wired houses, — 
1,040; water, hard, : 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEB. 
(Otoe County) 


1920 Population, 6,279 (1925 est. 7,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000. 


Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 1%; 
Born, 9%; Industrial Workers, 700; 
Reading, 100%; Families, 1,560. 


Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 
2. Number of Pupils, 1,800. 


Foreign 
Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Christian, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Pres- 


English 


1; Parochial, 


byterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellane-e 
ous, 3. ; 


Banks: National, 3; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$6,000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2. 
Total number of seats, 1,600. 


Location: Mo. Pac. and Burlington railroads. 
To nearest large city, by railroad, 2 hours; by 
auto, 2 hours, ; 


’ 


5 
| 

Principal Industries: Pork packing, food prods 
ucts, dairy, ice cream, soft drinks, alfalfa feed, 
chick feed, terminal grain elevators, wholesale — 
grocers, apple orchards, iron, automobiles, ma- 
chinery supplies, printing, shirt factory, brick 
and supply companies. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: — 
Morton-Gregson Co., Otoe Food Products Co., 
Bones Dairy, Grundman Dairy, Stooker Dairy, © 
Green’s Ice Cream Co., N. C, Battling Co., J. 0, 
Lock Milling Co., Wilson Elevators, Duff Eleva: 
tors, Bartling Elevators, N. C. Iron Co., Kregel 
Windmill Co., Kressen Bros., Bartling Seed Co, 
Press Printing Co., Wheeler-Motter Co., Western 
Brick & Supply Co. . 


Special Information: On Missouri River 2 
miles below Omaha. Three trunk highways. 
Nebraska City is largest trading center within 
radius of 40 miles. Wholesale and retail center 
of this territory. Seat of Arbor Lodge State 
Park, drawing thousands annually; 


fruit, no crop failures since 1855. 


Residential Features: Mostly ene- and two: 
family houses. Private homes predominate, 
More than 150 new homes erected in past 18 
months. : 


Retail Shopping Section: Practically in cen- 
ter of city, stores, modern and progressive. ; 


Trading Area: 40 mile radius. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 
fruits, 2; Miscellaneous lines, canners. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad< 
vertised ‘Products: Passenger automobile agen< 
cies, 8; commercial auto agencies, 3; automo= 
bile accessories, 1; automobile tire agencies, 8 
bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (including 


1 


hotels), 7; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 4; delicatessen, 8; dressmakers, 2} 
druggists, 4; dry goods, 4; department stores 
83; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 4 
furniture, 8; garages (public), 9; grocers, 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 


men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing,\5,; m 
chant tailors, 2; milliners, 3; opticians, 3; p 
tographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous m' 
cal instruments), 1; radio supplies, 3; resta 


NEBRASKA (Cont’d) 


ants (including hotels), 6; shoes, 9; sporting 
goods, 3; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 5. 

Miscellaneous Data; Average temperature, 51 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 90; most pleasant months, April, May, 
Oct., Noy.; doctors (medical, 15); (dentists, 
8); (osteopaths, 3); number of wired houses, 
1,020; gas, artificial; electric current, alternat- 
ing; water, soft. 


NORFOLK, NEB. 


‘(Madison County) 
1920 Population, 8,634 (1926 scheol census es- 


timate, 12,005). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 80,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Wayne (pop. 2,115); Neligh (1,724); Pierce 
(1,105); Creighton (1,446). 

Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 4%; Industrial Workers, 5%; English 


Reading, 98%; Families, 2,546. 


Schools: Public, 7; High, 1; Junior High, 1; 
Parochial, 2. Number of Pupils, 2,483. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 3; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Lutheran, 4; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 


Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 5. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 8; Building & 
Loan Associations, 2; Trust Company, 1. Capi- 
tal, Surplus and Undivided Profits (all banks), 
$1,518,265.78; Total Deposits (all banks), $5,- 
402,326.22; Total Resources (all banks), $7,- 
418,515.77; Total Savings Banks Deposits, $2,- 
037,131.23. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous, 1, Total number of seats, 4,600. 


Location: On the ©. & N. W.; C. M. & St. 
P.; Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 
and the Union Pacific R.Rs. Federal Highways 
No. 81; State Highways Nos. 4 and 8. 125 
miles northwest of Omaha, Neb., and 86 miles 
southwest of Sioux City, Ia. To nearest large 
city, by train, 4 hours; by auto, 4 hours. 

Principal Industries: Railroad division point, 
end railroad shops, canning plants, poultry 
Plants, stock yards, wholesale houses, bridge and 
construction works, creameries, flour mills. 

Manufacturing Establishments; Norfolk Flour 
Mills, Norfolk Bridge & Construction Co., Nor- 
folk Packing Co., Grip-lock Plier Co., Norfolk 
Creamery Co., Gillette Creamery, Graham Candy 
& Ice Cream Co., BE. §. Gaynor Lumber Co. 
Value of mill cut for season estimated at $5,- 
000,000. 


Special Information: Norfolk is an important 
railroad and trading center, 25 trains from dif- 
ferent directions passing through it daily. It 
is also the main distributing point and shop- 
ping center for northeast Nebraska and south- 
ern South Dakota. 


Residential Features: Norfolk has about 2,- 
500 good homes, no tenements, and one apart- 
ment house. 


Retail Shopping Section: On Norfolk Avenue, 
5 blocks; Third Street, 2 blocks; Fourth Street, 
2 blocks; Northwestern Avenue, 2 blocks. There 
are 3 large department stores, and many ex- 
elusive stores in other lines. Nearest city of 
equal size is 85 miles distant. 


Trading Area: Extends west, 100 miles; 
north, 75; east and south, 50 miles. Graveled 
state highways in every direction. 


Wholesale Houses: 
auto accessories, 3; 
drugs, 1; furs, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 5; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 12; bakers, 4; cigars (United Cigar Store), 
1; confectioners (including hotel stands), 8; de- 
partment stores, 3; dressmakers, 6; druggists, 
6; dry goods, 6; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 
3; fruits, 56; furniture, 4; furriers, 1; garages 
(public), 12; grocers, 52; hardware, 4; jewelry, 
6; meat markets, 12; men’s clothing and fur- 
nishings, 6; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 5; 
opticians, 3; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio sup- 
Plies, 22; restaurants (including hotels), 12; 
shoes, 15; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 1; 
women's apparel, 7. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 51 
degrees; average number of -rainy days per 
twelve months, 90; most pleasant months, April, 
May, June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 
22), (dentists, 18), (osteopaths, 5); gas, arti- 
ficial; number of meters, 1,234; electric current, 
alternating; number of wired houses, 1,686; 
water, hard. 


Groceries, 3; 
creameries, 3; 


fruits, 2; 
candy, 1; 


OMAHA, NEB. 


(Douglas County) 


1920 Population, 191,601 (1926 U. S. Govern- 
ment est., 215,412). 


City and Suburban (50-mile zone), approxi- 


mately 500,000. Most important cities and 
towns in this area are: Freemont, Neb. (pop. 
10,000); Nebraska City, Neb. (6,700); Council 


Bluffs, Ia. (39,000); Shenandoah, Ia. (5,800). 
__ Native Whites, 76%; Negroes, 5.6%; Foreign 
Born, 18.4%; Industrial Workers, 11%; Fami- 
lies, 51,000. 

___ Schools: Public Grade, 57; High, 5; Junior 
ig 1; Parochial, 39. Number of Pupils, 47,- 


Edit 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Catholic, 36; Episcopal, 
13; Lutheran, 28; Methodist, 27; Presbyterian, 
27; Miscellaneous, 67. 


Banks: National, 7; State, 7; Federal, 3. 
Total Deposits (all banks), $180,215,367; Total 
Resources (all)-banks), $287,197,662; Total Sav- 
ings Banks Deposits, $130,045,783; Total Bank 
Clearings (12 months, 1925), $2,188,210,683; 
Average Monthly Retail Sales (1995, all lines), 
$13,000,000, 


Theatres; Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 
38; Vaudeville, 3; Auditoriums, etc., 6. Total 
number of seats, 39,000. 


Loeation: Omaha is a leading railway center 
between Chicago and Denver. It is the meet- 
ing point of 16 national and interstate high- 
ways. It is on the main transcontinental mail 
route. Fourth railroad center in America, The 
following railroads enter Omaha: C. B. & Q.; 
C. & N. W.; C. Gt. W.; C. M. & St. P.; C. R. 
I & P.; I. ©.; Mo: Pac.;. U.. P.;: Wabash; ©. 
St. P. M. & O. To nearest large city, by rail- 
road, 8 hours; by auto, 10 hours. 


Principal Industries: Smelting of all kinds, 
packing industry, butter, railroad shops, auto- 
mobiles and auto accessories, tires, alfalfa prod- 
ucts, biscuit making, structural steel, printing, 
manufacturing of flour and mill products. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 650. Leading 
firms: American Smelting & Refining, American 
Milling Co., Overland Trail Rubber Co., Iten 
Biscuit Co., Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Bemis Bag 
Co., Omaha Flour Mills Co., Fairmount Cream- 
ery, Omaha Steel: Works; Cudahy, Swift, Armour, 
and Dold Packing Companies, Baker Ice Ma- 
chine Co. 


Special Information: Although 34th in popu- 
lation, Omaha is 21st in bank clearings. Nearly 
200 acres are included in the race-track grounds 
located here, in which $1,000,000 has been in- 
vested. Aside from the races, which are an an- 
nual event, the grounds are available as an 
amusement center, and places Omaha among the 
leading cities for handling a large number of 
visitors, 


Residential Features: More than 55% of the 
families own their own homes. There are no 
slums or tenements. Most of the houses are 
one and two-family structures. Dundee, lying 
to the west of the city, is a fine residential 
suburb which has been absorbed by the growing 
city of Omaha. Homes vary greatly in yalue 
from $10,000 to $105,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: The retail shopping 
district extends from Chicago Street to Leaven- 
worth Street, and from 14th to 17th, except 
Douglas Street, which extends to 19th; Farnam 
to 24th, and Harney to 18th Street. From Chi- 
cago to Leavenworth Street is 10 blocks. Three 
outlying retail districts, namely: Florence, Ben- 
son and South Omaha, each of which were for- 
merly separate small towns, which have been 
absorbed by Omaha. There are the usual neigh- 
borhood shopping districts. Council Bluffs is 
directly across the river, a 20-minute street-car 
ride from the center of Omaha. 


Trading Area: The trading area is a 50-mile 
radius from Omaha and Council Bluffs. As 
Omaha and Council Bluffs are the only really 
large cities in this territory they naturally 
draw from a larger radius than if there were 
other large towns where the people could shop. 
Leading from Omaba into this region are two 
interurban lines, 15 bus lines, 10 trunk rail- 
roads, 22 branch railroads, and 16 national and 
interstate highways. 


Wholesale Houses: 550. Groceries, 12; semi- 
wholesale, 5; meats, 16; fruits, 20; hardware, 
8; dry goods, 8; bakers, 6; cigars, 16; coal, 8; 
confectioners, 16; drugs, 9; fuel, 85; furniture, 
6; jewelry, 9; millinery, 2; news dealers, 12; 
Notions, 4; oils, 20; paper, 14; produce, 18; 
salt, 8; shoes, 6; soft drinks, 10; wall paper, 
2; woodenware, 3. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 74; commercial auto. agencies, 6; automo- 
bile tires and accessories, 63; automobile tire 
agencies, 79; bakers, 92; cigar stores and stands, 
66 exclusive, 1,250 general (chain, 17); con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 196; deli- 
eatessen, 16; dressmakers, 89; druggists, 171 
(Chain, 4); dry goods, 48; department stores, 
9; electrical supplies, 33; florists, 32; fruits, 7; 
furniture, 60; furriers, 14; garages, 168; grocers, 
640 (chain, 21); hardware, 39; jewelry, 59; 
meat markets, 80 exclusive (chain, 3); men’s 
furnishings and clothing, 43; men’s tailors, 129; 
milliners, 22; opticians, 19; photographers, 38; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
28; radio supplies, 34; restaurants (including 
hotels), 184 (chain, 15); shoes, 39; sporting 
goods, 7; stationers, 5; women’s apparel, 11, 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 50 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 99; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 317), (den- 
tists, 190), ,(osteopaths, 23); street car service; 


» gas, artificial; number of meters, 47,572; elec- 


trie current, alternating; 
houses, 47,279; water, hard. 


See announcement columns 3 and 4 


PLATTSMOUTH, NEB. 


(Cass County) 
1920 Population, 4,190. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 5,000. 
Native Whites, 90%; Foreign Born, 10%; In- 


dustrial Workers, 10%; English Reading, 95%; 
Families, 800. 


number of wired 


Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 
1,160. 


Churches: Christian Science, 1; Episcopal, 1; 
Methodist, 1: Presbyterian, 1; Roman Cath- 
olic, 2; Miscellaneous, 3. 


Banks: National, 1; 
sources, $1,863,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 
2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 1. Total 
number of seats, £00. , 


State, 2; Total Re- 


Location: Two miles south of the mouth of 
the Platte River, on the west bank of the 
Missouri River. Served by main lines of C. 
B. & Q. and the Mo. Pac. R.R, north, south, 
east and west, as well as auto bus service to 
the north and south. 


Principal (Industries: Farming and cattle 
raising on the farms, and in the city we have 
Burlington repair shops which employ from 
400 to 600 men. Flour mills and machine 
shops also found here. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 2. 


Bertchy’s 
Machine Shops, 


Special Information: Besides being on the 
main lines east and west of C. B. & Q. R. R. 
and main line north and south of the Mo. Pac. 
Ry., we have several popular automobile high- 
ways, the principal ones being the King of 
Trails and the Washington Highway. Being 
only a 45-minute drive from the great live 
stock markets of Omaha, stock raising is quite 
an occupation in itself. Missouri River freight 
rates apply to Plattsmouth. Daily truck sery- 
ice to the north and south, 


Residential Features: Plattsmouth being situ- 
ated in the hills overlooking the Missouri River, 
it is a most desirable spot for summer homes 
and permanent residences, Mostly one-family 
houses. Three modern apartment houses. A 
very limited section is devoted to workingmen’s 
dwellings. Private homes predominate, 


Retail Shopping Section; Extends seven 
blocks west from the Burlington depot and one 
block on either side of this (main) street 


Trading Area: Extends about 20 miles south 


and west. Intermittent business is securea 
from people living across the river east in 
Iowa, also from across the Platte River to 


the north. A wagon bridge spans the Platte 
River three miles north, while a Missouri River 
ferry takes care of travel from Iowa. 


Wholesale Houses: Fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial automobile agencies, 4; 
automobile accessories, 10; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 4; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 12; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 5; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 
3; druggists, 3; dry goods, 3; department 
stores, 2; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 1; 
‘fruits, 9; furniture, 2; garages (public), 5; 
grocers, 10; hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat 
markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 3; men’s cloth- 
ing, 8; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 2; op- 
ticians, 1; photographers, 1; Pianos (and mis- 
eellaneous musical instruments), 4; radio sup- 
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plies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 6; 
shoes, 3; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 2, 


SCOTTSBLUFF, NEB. 


(Scottsbluff County) 
1920 Population, 6,912. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area: Gering 
(pop. 2,500); Mitchell (1,800); Minatare (1,200); 
Bayard (1,500). 


Native Whites, 75%; Foreign Born, 25%; 
Industrial Workers, 10%; English Reading, 90%; 
Families, 1,500. - 


Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Junior College, 1; Number of Pupils, 
5,300. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Christian, 1; Episcopal, 1; 
Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 8. 


Banks: National, 1; 
sources, $3,000,000. 
Total, $225,000. 


Theatres; Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Burlesque, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
1. Total number of seats, 8,200. 


State, 3; 
Savings 


Total Re- 
Bank Deposits, 


Location: On Alliance-Casper Division of C. 
B. & Q. Ry. Three miles across river from 
Gering Station of Union Pacific. Nucleus of 
various truck and stage lines. Largest freight 
receipts and shipments of any city in United 
States on single line of railroad. 


Principal Industries: Sugar beet factory, flour 
mill, creamery, cheese factory, packing house, 
iron foundry, bottling works, cement tile fac- 
tory, only daily newspaper in western Nebraska. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Great West- 
ern Sugar Co., Mead Milling Co., Finke Cream- 
ery Co., Fairview Cheese Association, Scotts 
bluff Packing Co., Gering Foundry, Scottsbluff 
Bottling Works, Star-Herald Printing Co. Total 
value output, $20,000,000. 


Residential Features Mostly homes of bunga- 


low type, being a very noticeable absence of 
“‘shacks,’’? this being due to newness of town. 
Streets wide and well shaded, many streets 


graveled, with some concrete paving in resi- 
dence section. Especially compact. Unusual 
building activity in 1926. Over 100 new homes 
have been constructed this year. More paying 
districts formed. 


Retail Shopping Section; Broadway, principal, 
7 blocks, First Avenue, 2 blocks; Avenue A, 
3 blocks. Cross streets between First Avenue 
and Avenue A. Entire business section paved 
during 1925-1926. Many new store buildings. 


Continued on page 152 


OMAHA- 


“The Gate City of the West” 


Population, 211,668 
Fourth Railroad Center 
Second Livestock Market 
Fourth in Home Ownership 
Twentieth in Bank Clearings 
irst in Pig Lead Production 
First in Butter Production 
Wholesaling $479,689,431 
Manufacturing $388,018,541 


Being Centrally located Omaha is 
the logical Distributing Point to 
the great Middle West. 


To economically place 
your advertising message 
before the people of 
Omaha and the Omaha 
market you need but one 
newspaper—and that one 
is 


THE OMAHA 
WORLD-HERALD 


_O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC, 
National Representatives 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO: DETROIT: SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Editoes & Riublisher or Maes ober 


7 aes 


NEBRASKA (Cont'd) | 


Scottsbluff (cont’d) 


Trading Area: Approximately 60 miles each 
direction. Entire territory enjoying growth in 
population and location of new industries, Three 
new sugar factories in process of construction. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 2 
fruits, 3; miscellaneous lines, 3. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; commercial auto agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 11; automobile tire agencies, 
8; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 6; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 3; dressmakers, 3; druggists, 4; dry 
goods, 12; department stores, 3; electrical sup- 
plies, 2; florists, 2; furniture, 3; garages (pub- 
lic), 4; grocers, 17; hardware, 4; jewelry, 2; 
meat markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 6; men’s 
clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 55 
opticians, 3; photographers, 8; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio sup- 
plies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), T; 
shoes, 2; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 6. 


WYMORE, NEB. 


(Gage County) 


1926 Population, 2,592. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 5,000. 

Native Whites, 95%; Foreign Born, approx. 
5%; Industrial Workers, 50%; English Reading, 
95%; Families, approx. G00. 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Number 
of Pupils, approx. 600. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1; Metho- 
dist, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 
Christian Science, 1. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Re- 


sources, about $950,000; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $125,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Combination, Zs 
Total number of seats, about 1,200. 

Location: C. B. & Q. R. B. 

Principal Industries: Agricultural community 
fown; is railroad division. 

Manvfacturing Establishments: Bottling works. 
Leading firms: Wymore Bottling Works, Case 
Ice Cream Oo. 

Special Information: Being division point of 
railroad, with a payroll of from $50,000 to 
$60,000 per month. Geographical location makes 
it the best distributing and shipping point. 

Residential Features: Most people own their 
awn homes, which are well furnished and mod- 
ern, mostly. ; 

Retail Shopping Section: Seventh Avenue and 
streets intersecting therewith. 

Trading Area: Extends ten miles east, four- 
teen miles south, ten miles west and ten miles 
north. 


Wholesale Houses: Grocers. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
wertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial auto agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 4; automobile tire agencies, 4; 
bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 10; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 10; dressmakers, 5 to 10; druggists, a 
dry goods, 4; department stores, 2; electrical 
supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, all grocers; furni- 
ture, 2; garages (public), 5; grocers, 10; hard- 
ware, 3; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 2; men’s 
furnishings, 3; men’s clothing, 2; merchant tai- 
lors, 3; milliners, 2; opticians, 3; photographers, 
1; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 2; radio supplies, 5; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 10; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 3; 
gtationers, 3; women’s apparel, 3. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 50 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 90; most pleasant months, April, May, 
Zune, Oct., Nov.; doctors (medical, 5); (den- 
fists, 4); (osteopaths, 2); number of wired 
houses, 600; electric current, alternating; water, 
hard. 


YORK, NEB. 


(York County) 


1920 Population, 5,388. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 15,500. 

Native Whites, 80%; Foreign Born, 20%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 10%; English Reading, 90%; 
Families, 1,350. 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; College, 
1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 1,800. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 


Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
Ianeous, 6. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 3. Total Re- 
sources, $4,500,000; Savings Banks Deposits To- 
tal, $350,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2. 


Total number of seats, 2,000. 

Location: Fifty-six miles west of Lincoin, 
Nebraska. On Burlington Railroad, Kansas 
City-Billings line; Northwestern braneh from 
Fremont to Hastings; Burlington branch north 
and south. Bus line north and south, east and 
west. All state highways. graveled in county. 


Cut off Lincoln Highway and also Meridian 


Highway. To nearest larger city (Lincoln), by 
railroad, 2 hours; by auto, 24% hours, 
Principal Industries: Foundry and engine 


works, bookbinding firm, grave vault company, 
brick and tile company, fiour mill and mill 
works, nursery, printing music publishing house. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 6. Leading 
firms: York Brick and Tile Co., York Blank 
Book Company, York Foundry and Hngine 
Works, J. A. Parks Musie Company, Harrison 
Nursery, Select Nursery. Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $500,000. 


Special Information: Improved roads and 50 
miles of graveled roads gives York exceptional 
large trade territory. Twenty-eight miles of 
paving in York. Two hospitals, business col- 
lege, arts college, boarding school, parochial. 
Three state institutions, I. O. O. F. Home, 
Mothers’ Jewel Home and penai institution. 
Freighting by truck. Livestock feeding. In 
heart of corn belt. 


Residential Features: Private homes. Fifty 


new homes built in 1925. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends area of half 
mile; on Lincoln Avenue from Fourth Street to 
Tenth Street; from Thirteenth to Fifteenth; 
from Fourth to Seventh on Grant Avenue, from 
Platte Avenue to Nebraska Avenue on Fourth 
Street (4 blocks); from Platte Avenue to Ne- 
braska Avenue on Fifth and Sixth Streets (4 
blocks), and from Platte to Grant Avenue on 
Seventh Street (3 blocks). 


Trading Area: All of York County and con- 
serable from surrounding counties due to bus 
lines and graveled roads. Trade territory ex- 
tends as far as 25 miles south, although not 
extensive. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; commercial auto agencies, 7; automo- 
bile accessories, 20; automobile tire agencies, 8; 


bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (ineluding 
hotels), 12; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 6; delicatessen, 4; dressmakers, 10; 


druggists, 5; dry goods, 5; department stores, 
2: electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 8; 
furniture, 4; garages (public), 10; grocers, 20; 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; meat markets, (s 
men’s furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 6; mer- 
chant tailors, 3; milliners, 3; opticians, 5; pho- 
tographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 2; radio supplies, 6; restaurants 
(including hotels), 8; shoes, 5; sporting goods, 
2: stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 6. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 50 


degrees; average number of rainy days per 
12 months, 90; most pleasant months, April, 
May, Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 11); (den- 


tists, 8); (osteopaths, 3). 


Standard Surveys 
of 


NEVADA 


CARSON CITY, NEV. 


(Ormsby County) 


1920 Population, 1,685. 

Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, only 5 or 6 in 
town; Foreign Born, 20%; Industrial Workers, 
50%; English Reading, 85%; Families, 400-500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 1. 

Churches: Christian Science, 1; Wpiscopal, 1; 
Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catho- 
lie 1: 

Banks: National, 1. 

Theatres: One, which is used for movies 
and vaudeville. 

Location: On Virginia and Truckee R.R. 

Principal Industries: No manu- 
fla cturing. 

Special Infermation: Carson City is the state 
capital. We have a government building here, 
which is used as post-office, land office, Federal 
Court and a few other offices. State Prison, 


Farming. 


Government Indian School and Carson Hot 
Spring are other places besides the State 
Orphans Home, and just 5 miles from the 


noted Lake Tahoe. 


Residential Features: The residential section 
is scattered, many nice homes in all parts of 


town. Mostly one-story buildings. 
Retail Shopping Section: Extends from rail- 
road depot south 11 blocks. Only one’ main 


street with stores. 


Trading Area: 
from small outside towns to 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agea- 
cies, 3; commercial anto, agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 5; atitomobile tire agencies, 5; 
bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 8; confectioners {including hotel 
stands), 7; dressmakers, 10; druggists, 2; dry 
goods, 2; department stores, 1; electrical sup- 
plies, 2; fruits, 1; furniture, 1: garages (public), 
7; grocers, 4; hardware, 2: jewelry, 2; meat 
markets, 2; men’s furnishings, 3; men’s cloth- 
ing, 2; merchant tailors, 1; Milliners, 2; op- 
ticians, 1; photographers, 1; pianos (and 


A number of people come 
shop. 


musical instruments), 3; radio 
restaurants (including hotels), 2; 
sporting goods, 4; stationers, 2; 


miscellaneous 
supplies, 1; 
shoes, 1; 
women’s apparel, 1. 


GOLDFIELD, NEV. 


(Esmeralda County) 
1920 Population, 1,558. 


Schools: Public Grade, 1; High, 1; Number 
of Pupils, 215. 

Churches: Christian Science, 1; Episcopal, 1; 
Methodist, 1; Roman Catholic, 1. 

Banks: State, 1; Total Resources, $802,- 
297.01. 


Theatres:: Moving Pictures, 1; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 1; Total number of seats, 
600. 


Location: Tonopah and Goldfield, connecting 
with, Southern Pacific. Bullfrog-Goldfield, con- 
necting with Santa Fe and U. P. Automobile 
state line between Tonopah and Goldfield, Lida 
and Silver Peak. 


Principai Industries: 
printing. 

Mscellaneous Establishments: Goldfield Cons. 
Mining Co., Goldfield Deep Mines Co., Goldfield 
Ice and Bottling Works, Florence Goldfield 
Mining Co. 

Residential Features: As good as, and in 
many cases superior to those to be found in the 
average gold mining camp of this size. Elec- 
trie lighting, running water and modern sewer- 
age system. 


Retail Shopping Section: 
Fifth Avenue, Crook Avenue, 
Ramsey Street, Broadway. 


Trading Area: South about 80 miles, west 
about 40 miles, east, all ranching area, north 
30 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meat, 1; 
fruits, 1; hardware, 1; Miscellaneous line, ice 
and bottling. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 3; commercial automobile agencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 4; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 4; bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 6; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 3; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 
3; druggists, 1; dry goods, 2; department stores, 
1; electrical supplies, 3; fruits, 38; garages 
(public), 4; grocers, 5; hardware, 2; meat 
markets, 2; men’s furnishing, 2; men’s clothing, 
1; merchant tailors, 1; radio supplies, 1; restau- 
rants (inctuding hotels), 4; shoes, 1; stationers, 
2; women’s apparel, 2. 


Mining, railroad shops, 


About 10 blocks, 
Columbia Street, 


RENO, NEVADA 


(Washoe County) 


1920 Population, 12,016 * (1926 


City and Suburban Estimate, 27,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Sparks (pop. 38.500); Carson (1,605); Verdi 
(442); Virginia (1,200). 


Native Whites, 70.6%; Negroes, .005%; For- 


est, 16,000). 


eign Born, 18.9%: Industrial Workers, 20%; 
English Reading, 85%; Families, 3,967. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; Wigh, 1; Junior 
High, 1. Number of Pupils, 3,300. 


Churches; Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; ~Miscellane- 
ous, 2, 

Banks: National, 2; State, 3; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $2,096,- 
918.24; Total Deposits (all banks), $16,342,- 
802.97; Total Resources (all banks), $19.447,- 
301.51; Total Savings Banks Deposits, $8,500,- 
000; Total Bank Olearings (12 months, 1925), 
$32,758, 644.24. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5: 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), | 2. Total 
number of seats, 5,500. 

Location: Situated at the eastern base of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, on transcontinental 
line of Southern Pacific. R.R., and branch 


lines of Western Pacific R.R. 
Virginia & Truckee Railroad, and on line of 
Southern Pavific R.R., running to Southern 
Nevada and Northeastern California. Stage 
line service in all direetions. Center of dis- 
tributing area for Northern and Central Ne- 
vada, Northeastern California and small part 
of Southern Oregon. To nearest, large city, 
by railroad, 8% hours; by auto, 8 hours. 


Principal Industries: Mining, lumber and 
eattle, small flour mill, 2 meat-packing plants, 5 
planing mills, 1 foundry, 1 soap factory, 1 
brick factory, Shipping point for wool, pota- 
toes, cattle, sheep, mining machinery, lumber 
and brick. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 
firms: Nevada Packing Co. (branch of Western 
Meat Co.). Humphrey Supply Co., Commercial 
Soap Co., Verdi Lumber Co., Red River Lumber 
Co., Reno Pressed Brick Co., Union Iee ‘Co., 
Rock Products Co., Nevada Engineering Works. 


Residential Features: There are five large 
and a dozen small apartment houses in Reno. 
The homes ere mostly one-family, and 70% of 
them are privately owned. Exclusive residence 
districts predominate; the homes are mostly 
new and modern, costing from $5,000, 
few costing $50,000. Average value about $7,- 
500. There are 5,160 telephones in use in 
Reno. 2 


Terminus of 


10, Leading 


and a’ 


Retail Shopping Section: Virginia Street, 5 
blocks; Second Street, 5 blocks; First Street, 
1 block; Front Street, 2 blocks; Commercial 
Row, 5 blocks; Plaza, 4 blocks; Center Street, 
2 blocks; Sierra Street, 4 blocks; Lake Street, 3 
blocks; Fourth Street, 8 blocks. Small stores 
in residential district, 


Trading Area: The trading area includes 
Carson Valley to the south for 60 miles; North- 
ern California to the north for 80 miles; the 
Comstock district to the south for 30 miles, 
and Central Nevada for a distance of 100 
miles, and Califernia district to the west for 
40 miles. Some of the highways are 
some gravelled and graded. Train 
also good for all points. 

Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passeng.r automobile agen- 
cies, 26; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 3; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 6: bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 17: confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 7; delicatessen, 
10; druggists, 10 (chain, 1); dry 
department stores, 2; electrical 
florists, 2; fruits, 6; furniture, 4; 
garages (public), 7; grocers, 36 (chain, 
hardware, 5; jewelry, 4; meat murkets, 
(chain, 3); men’s furnishings, 5; men’s cloth- 
ing, 5; merchant tailors, 5; milliners, 6; opti- 
cians, 4; photographers, 4; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), +4; radio sup- 
plies, 6; restaurants (including hotels), 21; 
shoes, 8; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 3; wom- 
en’s apparel, 9. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 66 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 39; most pleasynt months, June, July, 
Aug., Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 34); (den- 
tists, 24); (osteopaths, 1); street car service; 
gas, natural; number of meters, 2,696; electric 
current, alternating; number of wired houses, 
5,441; water, hard. 


service is 


Groceries, 3; meats, 2; 


goods, 4; 
supplies, 5; 
furriers, 1; 
3); 


TONOPAH, NEVADA 


(Nye County) 


1920 Population, 4,500. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 8,500. 


Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign — 
Born, 9%. 
Schools: Public Grade, 1; High, 1; Junior, 1; 


Number of Pupils, 650. 

Churches: Christian Science, 1; Episcopal, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellane- 
ous, Salvation Army, 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 2. 

Location: T. & G. R. R. Co. To Reno, by 
railroad, 12 hours; by automobile, 10 hours. 

Principal Industries: 

Special Information: 
of greatest silver mining camps in the world. 
with estimated production $135,000,000; paid 
about $50,000,000 in dividends. 

Residential Features: Many nice homes. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main St., Brougher 
Ave., Main St., about 7 blocks long, Brougher 
about 3. - ; d 

Trading Area: 
counties. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 2; commercial auto agencies, 7; automobile 
accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 5; bak- 
ers. 2; total cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 10; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 1; dvlicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 20; total 


Nye, Esmeralda and Mineral 


Groceries, 1; meats, 3; 


druggists, 3; dry goods, 4; department stores, 3; 


electrical supplies, 4; florists, 3; furniture, 1; 


garages (public), 5; total grocers, 10; hardware, — 


2; jewelry, 3; total meat markets, 
furnishings, 5; men's clothing, 5; 
lors, 9; milliners, 3; opticians, 2; photographers, 
2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
ments), 2; radio supplies, 3; total restaurants 
(including hotels), 8; shoes, 1; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 3. 


5; men’s 


Additional Facts: Doctors (medical, 7); (den-_ 


tists, 5), (osteopaths, 1); gas, artificial; electrie 
eurrent, alternating. and direct; water, hard, 


Climate, Etc.: Average temperature, 66 de- 
grees; average number of rainy days, 70; most 
pleasant ‘months, Sept., Ovt., Nov,, March, 
April, May, June; doctors (medical, 7); 
tists, 5) (osteopaths, 1). 


, 
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in 
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CLAREMONT, N. H. 


(Sullivan County) 
1920 Population, 9,524 (1925, 10,800). 


Native Whites, 80%; Foreign Born, 
Industrial Workers, 70%; 
88%; Families, 2,500, 


20%; 
English Reading, 


_ Schools: Public Grade, 11; High, 2; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 2,111 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellané- 
ous, 2. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1. Total Re- 
sources, $1,755,000. : 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 1. Total 


number of seats, 3,290. 


Location: On western border of New Hamp- 
shire, served by Connecticut and Passumpsic 
and the Concord-Claremont divisions of the B. 
& M. R.R. Bus line connections with nearby 
towns of New Hampshire and Vermont. HBlec. 
railway connections with Claremont Junction. 
To nearest large city, by railroad, 2% hours; 
by auto, 2 hours. 


Principal Industries: Mining machinery, cot- 
ton bed. spreads, kraft paper, pattern paper, 
woolen goods, shoes, shoddy products. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 11. 
Machinery Co., Monadnock Mills, 
Paper Co., Coy Paper Co., 
Co., Robert Woolen Mills, 
Mfg. Co. 


Special Information: Largest town in state 
and shopping center for county and Vermont 
border towns. Labor troubles unknown. Hugn 
percentage of home owners. 


‘Residential Features; Single homes predomi- 

nate. Foreign element largely segregated in 
well-kept tenement district. Sugar River di- 
vides tenement district from business and resi- 
dential sections. Average value of homes in 
residential section, $7,500. 


Retail Shopping Section: Centers. in large 
public square and extends two blocks south on 
Pleasant Street, 5 blocks north on Main Street, 
1 block west on Sullivan, 3 blocks east on Tre- 
mont and Broad. Two sectional shopping cen- 
ters on north side of river and several neigh- 
borhood trading districts, one at West Clare- 
mont. 

Trading Area: 
each direction. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 1; 
hardware, 1; Miscellaneous lines, confectioners’ 
products, 1; shoes, 1 


_ Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 13; automobile tire agencies. 
10; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 45 (chain, 1); confectioners (includ- 
ing hotel stands), 37; delicatessen, 5; dress- 
makers, 9; druggists, 6; dry goods, 15; depart- 
ment stores, 4; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 2; 
fruits, 4; furniture, 4; furriers, 3; garages 
(public), 6; grocers, 85 (chain, 7); hardware, 
3; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 15; men’s furnish- 
ings, 8; men’s clothing, 8; merchant tailors, 7; 
milliners, 4; opticians, 38; photographers, 2; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
3; radio supplies, 5; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 8; shoes, 8; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 
6; women’s apparel, 13. 1 

_ Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 45 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 90; most pleasant months, Aug., 
Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 10), (dentists, 
5), (osteopaths, 1); street car service; gas, arti- 
ficial; electric current, alternating; water, soft. 

See announcement column 3 


CONCORD, N. H. 


(Merrimack County) 


1920 Population, 22,167. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 35,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
franklin, Pittsfield, Hopkinton, Pembroke. 
Native Whites, 80%: Foreign Born, 
industrial Workers, 15%; 
8%; Families, 6,850, 

Schools: Public Grade, 
High, 3; Parochial, 1. 
673. 


Churches: Baptist, 5; Christian Science, 1; 
Songregational, 5; Episcopal, 4; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 3; Roman Catholic, 4; Miscellaneous, 
) 


Sullivan 
Claremont 
International Shoe 

Claremont - Waste 


Approximately 30 miles in 


20%, 
English Reading, 


14; High, 1; Junior 
Number of Pupils, 


Banks: National, 3; State, 4; Total Re- 
sources, $41,225,805; Undivided Profits, $2,216,- 
86; Savings Bank Deposits Total, $28,300,864; 
Potal Bank Clearings (twelve months), $116,- 
$22,000. 

‘Theatres: 


‘Auditoriums, ete.), 9. Total number of seats, 
11,300. 


Location: Located in central part of southern 
New Hampshire, 45 miles from Atlantic Ocean 
m the east. Boston & Maine R. R., with 68 
yassenger and approximately 20 freight trains 
laily. Truck service three times weekly to 
ton and other points in Massachusetts. 
ect freight to Boston and New York connects 
h steamship lines, and a through service to 
South and West is available for all ship- 
nts. . 


Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 


Ne ae a 7 AE Bal 


Principal Industries: Granite, printing, sil- 
verware, leather belting, electrical apparatus, 
railroad shops, wood products, insulating wire 
cable, textile mills, truck and body factory, 
confectionery, wagon wheels, men’s clothing, 
fire hose and nozzles, automobile springs, flour, 
metal castings, insurance, brick. ‘ 


Manufacturing Establishments: John Swen- 
son Granite Co., Granite State Quarries Co., 
Perry Bros., Rumford Printing Co., Wm. B. 
Durgin Co., Page Belting Co., N. B. Cable 
Co., Boston & Maine R. R. shops, Ames Mfg. 
Co., Concord Worsted Corp., N. H. Spinning 
Co., Abbott-Downing Co,, Treisman Bros., Holt 
Bros., N. DB. Wholesale Tailors, Ford & Kim- 
ball, Concord Foundry Machinery Co., United 
Life, N. H. Liability Insurance Co., Concord 
Brick Co., N. BE. Box Co., Concord Ubr. Co., 
C. M. & A. W, Rolfe, Hoyt Hlectric, Harris 


Emery, Kimball Studio. Annual output, $19,- 
500,000. ! 
Special Information; Concord is the rail- 


road center of New Hampshire. It is the home 
and starting point of many salesmen who cover 
Vermont, N. H. and Maine. It is on the main 
route to the White Mountains. 


Residential Features: Very few apartment 
houses. Two-family and Single-family houses 
predominate. Many of the latter are extreme- 
ly large, having more than 8 rooms. Much 
new construction of one-family homes, No 
tenement district in city. West End section 
has many homes worth from $15,000 to $30,- 
000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Pit- 
man Street for 8 blocks on Main, the principal 
business street. School, Warren and Pleasant 
Streets, off Main Street, are business streets 
for one block each, Pleasant Street, Ext., 
Depot and Bridge Streets, off Main, are busi- 
ness streets for one block each. . Six outlying 
retail sections and many neighborhood sections. 


Trading Area: Extends about 35 miles west, 
east and north, and 10 miles south. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 2; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 1; miscellaneous lines, 
drugs, 1; flour, 3; grain-feed, 3; confectionery, 
3; lumber, 2; coal, 2, 


Number of Retail Outiets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 19; commercial automobile agencies, 6; 
automobile accessories, 31; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 7; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 21; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 12; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 
17; druggists, 14; dry goods, 14; department 
stores, 5; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 4; 
fruits, 8; furniture, 6; furriers, 3; garages (pub- 
lic), 22; groceries, 62 (chain, 13); hardware, 6; 
jewelry, 8; meat markets, 22; men’s furnishings, 
9; men’s clothing, 11; merchant tailors, 11; 
milliners, 22; opticians, 3; photographers, 4; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical  instru- 
ments), 3; radio supplies, 6; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 13; shoes, 11; sporting goods, 
6; stationers, 6; women’s apparel, 11. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 45 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 90; most pleasant months, Aug., 


Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 36), (dentists, 
17), (osteopaths, 2); street car service; gas, 
artificial; number of meters, 4,803; electric 


current, alternating; number of electric meters, 
5,809; number of automobile registrations, 5,490; 
water, soft. 


See announcement column 4 


DOVER, N. H. 


(Strafford County) 


1920 Population, 13,029, 


Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, less than 1%; 
Foreign Born, 25%. 


Schools: Public, 7; High, 1; Junior, 1; Paro- 


chial, 2. Number of Pupils, 2,185. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Bpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, Unitarian, 1; 
Universalist, 1; Greek Orthodox, 1. 

Banks: National, 2. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 2. 

Location: Boston & Maine Ry., Portland 
Div. Situated in Strafford County, Southeastern 


part of New Hampshire, midway between Bos- 
ton and Portland, on main line of B. & M. 
Cocheco River flows through center of town. 
Two bus lines running into city, one from 
Portsmouth, the other to Salmon Falls and So. 
Berwick. Street railway running from Dover to 
Rochester, Goniec and Somersworth. 


Principal Industries: Cotton mills, woolen 
mills, leather. belting manufacturing, machine 
shops (printing presses), shoe factories, box 
toes for shoes, bakeries, window, door and sash 
factories. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 82. Leading 
firms: Pacific Mills Co., American Woolen Co., 
F. B, Williams & Sons, Kidder Press, National 
Woodworking Machine Co., Farmington Shoe 
Co., Beckwith Mfg. Co., Ireland Grafton Shoe 
Co., Herrick Shoe Co., D, Foss & Son, D’Arcy 
Co., Brown-Beckwith Co., M. & M. Bakeries. 


Residential Features: Mostly one- and two- 
family houses; several apartment houses; pri- 
vate homes predominate, especially in the best 
residential sections. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends from rail- 
road crossing on Central Avenue south to Wash- 
ington Street, lower Central Avenue to St. 


Thomas and Kirkland Streets, 


Locust Street, 
Main Street, Broadway on 
North of railroad crossinig 
on Central Avenue and in neighboring section 
are neighborhood stores so-called, also grocery 
and provision stores, 


also Third Street, 
north side of river. 


Trading Area: Wxtends at least a radius of 
25 miles from Franklin Square, north, east, west 
and south. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 2; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1; Miscellaneous lines, con- 
fectionery, 2; drugs, ete., 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial automobile agencies, 3; au- 
tomobile accessories, 13; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 8; bakers, 10; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 19; confectioners (including ho- 


tel stands), 85; dry goods, 10; department 
stores, 3; electrical supplies, 8; florists, 2; 
fruits, 8; furniture, 6: garages (public), 13; 


grocers, 28; hardware, 4; jewelry, 4; meat mar- 
kets, 16; men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 
5; merchant tailors, 6; milliners, 8; opticians, 
6; photographers, 8; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 3; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 13; shoes, 8; sport- 
ing goods, 3; stationers, 8; women’s apparel, 7. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 45 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 903 gas, artificial, 


KEENE, N. H. 


(Cheshire County) 


1920 Population, 11,210. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 14,000. 
important cities and towns in this 
Marlboro (pop. 1,380); Winchester 
Hinsdale (1,773); Walpole (2,553). 

Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 


Most 
area are: 
(2,267) ; 


Born, 4%; Industrial Workers, 25%; English 
Reading, 98%; Families, 2,972. 

Schools: Public Grade, 12: High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 2,- 
954, 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 


Janeous, 3. 


Banks: National, 3; State, 2. Capital, Sur- 
plus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $1,075,- 
110.84; Total Deposits (all banks), $3,672,- 
503.47; Total Resources (all banks), $5,964,- 
992.04; Total Savings Banks Deposits, $1,610,- 
195.64. 


Theatres: Five theatres in the eity are in- 
eluded in these classifications. 


Location: On main line of B. & M. to Mon- 
treal; terminal for Ashuelot Division and Nash- 
ua Division of Boston & Maine. To nearest 
large city, by railroad, 1144 hours; by auto, 1% 
hours, 


Principal Industries: Chairs, pails, boxes, tex- 
tiles, shoes, machinery, wood heels, toys, mica, 
celluload, screens, glue, loose-leaf ledgers, auto- 
mobile accessories, granite, soft drinks, silver 
polish, manicure implements, braid and trim- 
ming, brush handles, carriages and wagons, 
washing products, sash, blinds, interior finish, 
hoops, floor tile, patent medicines, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 52, Sprague 
& Carleton, Norwood & Calef, Wilcox Comb Co., 
Lynn Wood Heel Co., Faulkner & Colony Mfg. 
Co., Ashuelot Shoe Co., A. EB. Martell Co., Was- 
sookeag Woolen Co., International Shoe Co., 
A. E. Fish Co., J. A. Wright & Co., Brattle- 
boro Overall Co. 9 


Special Information: The location of this 
eity makes it a trading eenter for a radius of 
over 16 miles. Diversified industries have al- 
ways protected Keene against the effects of 
severe business depression. General farming 
protects the rural population from the reverse of 
special agriculture. 


Continued on page 154 
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CN CET 


Claremont Daily 
Eagle 


(Afternoon) 


The home newspaper of a rich 
farming and industrial territory. 
Ninety per cent of distribution 
delivered direct to homes. Ac- 
knowledged advertising leader in 
Western New Hampshire. 


Member Associated 
Press 
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A quarter mil- 
lion lines gain in 
advertising the 
Past six months 


Concord has the Largest 
Bank Clearings of any 
City in New Hampshire. 


Concord is the center of 
more railroad and bus 
lines than any City in 
New Hampshire. 


Concord is on the prin- 
cipal East and West and 
North and South high- 
ways of New Hamp- 
shire. 


Concord’s building pro- 
gram in 1926 has been 
well over $2,000,000. 


The Concord Monitor- 
Patriot is a market place 
alike for retailer and 
consumer. 


The Concord 
Monitor-Patriot 


Member A. B. C. 
Member Associated Press 


Special Representative 
Julius Mathews Agency 
New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Detroit 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
(Cont'd) 


I 


Keene (cont'd) 


Residential Features: One-family houses pre- 
dominate, large proportion owned, 


Retail Shopping Section: Very compact. All 
within one-quarter mile of Main Street, Central 
Square and immediate connecting streets. 


Trading Area: Keene is the county seat of 
‘Cheshire County; popular stopping place for 
tourists cnroute to mountains. People for a 
radius of over 16 miles make Keene their finan- 
eial, wholesale and retail shopping center. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 2: 
fruits, 1; hardware, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; commercial auto. agencies, 8; auto- 
mobile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 
8; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 25; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 12; dressmakers, 17; druggists, 5; dry 
goods, 8; department stores, 2; electrical sup- 


Plies, 4; florists, 8; fruits, 5; furniture, ae 
furriers, 2; garages (public), 12; grocers, 52 
(chain, 7); hardware, 3; jewelry, 5; meat mar- 


kets, 18; men’s furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 
6; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 6; opticians, 
4; photographers, 7; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 4; radio supplies, 5; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 12; shoes, 9; sport- 
ing goods, 5; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 7. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 45 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 90; most pleasant months, June 
to November. Doctors (medical, 18), (dentists, 
12), (osteopaths, 1); number of wired houses, 
3,000; street car service; gas, artificial; number 
of meters, 2,500; electric current, alternating; 
water, hard. 

See announcement below 


LACONIA, N. H. 


(Belknap County) 


1920 Population, 10,897 (1926 est. 12,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Tilton, Meredith, Gilmanton, Gilford, Belmont. 


Native Whites, 74.8%; Negroes, .02%; Foreign 


Born, 25%; Industrial Workers, 48%; English 
Posting, 90%; Families, 3,000; Dwellings, 
2,600. 

Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 2. 


Churches: Baptist, 
Congregational, 1; 


Number of Pupils, 2,500. 


2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1: Hebrew, 1; 


Methodist, 3; Roman Catholic, 8; Miscellane- 
ous, 4. 

Banks: National, 3; Savings, 8; Savings De- 
posits Total, $8,500,000. Total Deposits (all 
panks), $2,500,000. ‘Total Resources (all banks), 
$13,000,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 3; Moving 
4: Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 2. 
number of seats, 4,500. 


Pictures, 
Total 


Location: In central part of New Hamp- 
shire, on Boston & Maine R. R. main line be- 
tween Boston and Montreal, being 100 miles 
Regular transportation by trucks 
between Boston and Laconia, via Daniel Web- 
ster Highway, open the year round, Steamer, 
Mt. Washington, on Lake Winnipesaukee dur- 
ing summer. To nearest city, by railroad, cL: 
hour; by automobile, 1 hour. 


from Boston. 


Hosiery, knitting ma- 
chines, needles, paper boxes, wooden veneered 
boxes, crutches, house finish, lumber, shoes, 
automatic fire sprinklers, railway cars, brass 
and iron castings, tennis rackets, crutches, 
boats, gasoline engines, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 35. Leading 
firms, Scott & Williams, Inc., Laconia Car 
Company, G. H. Tilton & Son, Wm. Clow & 
Son, H. H. Wood & Co., Pitman Mfg. Co., Chase 
& Veasey Box & Lumber Co., Boulia-Gorrell 
Lumber Co., Laconia Shoe Co. Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at $11,085,- 
908 (for 1925). 

Special Information: Laconia is the county seat 
of Belknap County. Situated on four beautiful 
lakes in the foothills of the White Mountains. 
Famed for recreational facilities, pure water, 
good schools and churches, good roads. Is a 
center for hoisery manufacture, has a fine 
country club, with 18-hole golf course. Su- 
pervised playgrounds, summer and winter, 
known for its winter sports, as well as a sum- 
mer playground. Offers great industrial op- 


Principal Industries: 


,portunities. 


Residential Features: Laconia’s houses are 
generally substantial and well-built. There 
are few palatial residences, and very few pov- 
erty-stricken homes. The city has no poor 
section, and numbers about 2,600 houses—a 
large majority of which are occupied by single 
families. Apartments are becoming more and 
more popular, 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends on Main 
Street, 60 blocks; Court, 4; Mill, 4; Canal, 4; 
Union Avenue, 4. and a_ section of Pleasant 
Street. 

Trading Area: From the north, 75 miles; 
south, 15 miles; east, 20 miles; west, 20 miles. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 
fruits, 2; confectionery, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial automobile agencies, 2; 


automobile accessories, 7; automobile tire agen- 
Continued on page 155 


There Is No Substitute 


KEENE EVENING SENTINEL 


IS THE ONLY DAILY 


paper thoroughly covering its field, going into the 


homes of 2,972 families with a city circulation always 


exceeding 3,400 and a suburban circulation over 500. 


A thriving city daily produced in a metropolitan man- 


ner. Walue as an advertising medium is expressed by 


nearly 100% of local merchants being continuous 


advertisers, and a list of national advertising accounts 


that is seldom, if ever, equalled by publications of like 


and larger circulation. 


KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


is the banking and business center for wholesale and 


retail trade of 33,000 population. 


Over fifty diversi- 


fied industries keep labor constantly employed, creat- 


ing steady buying power, which is further stimulated 


by prosperous agricultural territory surrounding. 95% 


of citizens are native whites, 98% are English read- 


ing, 75% of dwellings are individually owned. 


ka’ as 


Editor & Publisher for Novemb 


Ae 
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No other paper im America 


so thoroughly covers the 
city and state in which it 


is published as does the 


MANCHESTER 


New Hampshire 


UNION-LEADER 


It has more circulation than 
all the other daily newspapers 
in New Hampshire combined, 
and is the only daily of state 
wide circulation. 


Published in the heart of one 
of the nation’s richest agricul- 
tural and manufacturing cen- 
ters, it places the advertiser’s 
message before prosperous pro- 
spective purchasers who can be 
reached by no other medium. 
It blankets its field. That is 
why it produces such fine re- 
sults for advertisers. 


CIRCULATION NOW 
OVER 33,000 


PAUL BLOCK, 


New York 


the 
New 


Hampshire. It isa necessity in 


Wise 


Union-Leader to cover 


advertisers use 


every New England campaign. 
For rates and data regarding co- 
operation address 


Boston Chicago Detroit 


INC. 


Philadelphia 


4 


4 goods. 


t 
4 


r 


about 7 blocks; 


Street, for about 15 blocks. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


(Cont'd) 


Laconia (cont’d) 


cies, 4; bakers, 9; total cigar stores and stands 
(ineluding hotels), 20 (chain, 12); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 12; dressmakers, 25; 
druggists, 7 (chain, 2); dry goods, 6; depart- 
ment stores, 4; electrical supplies, 7; florists, 
4; fruits, 8; furniture, 4; garages (public), 13; 
grocers, 40 (chain, 10); hardware, 4; jewelry, 
5; meat markets, 15; men’s furnishings, 8; 
men’s clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 4; milli- 
ners, 9; opticians, 4; photographers, 5; pianos 
{and miscellaneous musical instruments), 4; 
radio supplies, 4; total restaurants (including 
hotels), 14; shoes, 12; sporting goods, 4; sta- 
tioners, 3; women’s apparel, 10. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
68 degrees summer, 22 degrees winter; average 
number of rainy days for year, 75; most pleas- 
ant months, March, June, October, December. 
Doctors (medical, 17), (dentists, 7); bus sery- 
ice; number of automobile registrations, 2,000; 
gas, artificial; electric current, alternating and 
direct; water, soft. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


(Hillsborough County) 


1920 Population, 78,384. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 82,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Nashua (pop. 29,478); Concord (22,167). 

Native Whites, 50,790; Negroes, 62; Foreign 
Born, 27,516; Industrial Workers, 27,000; Eng- 
lish Reading, approximately 15,000; Families, 
17,415; 6,000 French families. 

Schools: Public Grade, 25; High, 2. 
of Pupils, 14,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 4; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 4; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 2; 
Methodist, 5; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
15 (7 French); Miscellaneous, 14. 

Banks: National, 4; State, 5. Total Re- 
sources, $63,874,142; ° Savings Banks Deposits 
Total, $55,592,000; Total Deposits (all banks), 
$58,123,640.55, 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 10; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 


Number 


Location: 56 miles from Boston on Boston & 
Maine R.R. Electric line to Concord, Nashua 
and Derry. Goffstown, connecting with other 


electric lines as far as Boston. To Boston, by 
railroad, 1%4 hours; by auto, 1% hours. 


Principal Industries: The principal industries 
of Manchester are cotton and woolen goods, 
print paper, box shooks, latch needles, shoes, 
paper and wooden boxes, doors, sashes, blinds, 
knit underwear, caskets, brushes, machinery, 
fire escapes, hosiery, lumber, cigars, bobbins, 
carbonated beverages. The city is classed as 
the largest industrial center in New Hampshire. 
The industries include seven box and lumber 
manufacturers, one carriage factory, two con- 
erete and cement; one shuttle and bobbin fac: 
tory, one hat manufactory, two hosiery, two 
machiners, one brush factory, three needles, 
three papers, 19 shoe factories, two sporting 
goods and four textile manufacturers. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 165. Leading 


firms: Amoskeag Mfg. Co., R. G. Sullivan Cigar_ 


Co., the largest single cigar plant in the coun- 
try; S. A. Felton & Son, brush manufacturers; 
W, H. McElwein Co., shoes; F. M. Hay Shoe 
Co., Plant Bros. & Co., Craft Shoe Co., Leighton 
Machine Co., knitting machinery; ©. A. Wil- 
liams Needle Co., Currier Needle Co., Fay Mfg. 
€o., women’s garments; Blliott Mfg., knit 
Total value of yearly output of fac- 
tories estimated at $117,000,000. 


Special Information: Manchester has been an 
industrial community for nearly 100 years and 
therefore is the home of a high-grade skilled 
elass of workmen. It is only one and a half 
hours by train from Boston, the distributing 
center for New England. It has the residential 


. advantages of a small city located in agricul- 


tural territory. The cost of living is appre- 
ciably lower. The diversity of industry insures 
a high average of prosperity. The Amoskeag 
Mfg. Co. is one of the largest cotton mills in 
the country, employing about 20,000 hands. 
About $25,000,000 capital is invested in’ cotton 
“mills, also has many shoe factories, with an 
annual product of $20,000,000, making the city 
rank fifth in the country in this industry. 
Residential Features: Mostly one- and two- 
family houses; large percentage of individually 
owned homes. Total dwellings, 10,657. 
Retail Shopping Section: Chiefly on 
Also for a dis- 
: tance of 1 block on each of 10 streets crossing’ 
Elm Street. Foreign retail section covering 
another section in vicinity of 


_ Warehouses and manufacturing sections extend- 


pe ing about 10 blocks. 


Trading Area: North to Concord, 18 miles; 
south to Nashua, 17 miles; west to New Bos- 
_ton, 16 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 5; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 1; Miscellaneous lines, 6. 
_ Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
rertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 26; commercial auto. agencies, 7; automo- 
ile accessories, 38; automobile tire agencies, 
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5; bakers, 41; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 7; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 46; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 76; 
druggists, 40; dry goods, 3; department stores, 
1; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 8; fruits, 40; 
furniture, 34; furriers, 5; garages (public), 37; 
grocers, 260 (chain, 38); hardware, 7; jewelry, 
15; meat markets, all groceries; men’s furnish- 
ings, 16; men’s clothing, 26; merchant tailors, 
58; milliners, 19; opticians, 5; photographers, 
11; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 5; radio supplies, 9; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 82; shoes, 34; sporting goods, 
4; stationers, 7; women’s apparel, 11. 
Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 91), 
(dentists, 54), (osteopaths, 4); street car sery- 
ice; gas, artificial; number of meters, 18,000; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 17,000; number of automobile registra- 
tions, 12,500; water, soft. 
See announcement page 154 columns 3 and 4 


NASHDA, N. H. 
(Hillsborough County) 


1920 Population, 28,379. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 35,000. 


Native Whites, 18,990; Negroes, about 10; 
Foreign Born, 9,000; Industrial Workers, 8,500; 
English Reading, 20,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 4, Number of Pupils, 
6,834. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Roman Catholic, 5; Miscellane- 
ous, 3. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 3. Total Re- 
sources, $17,500,000; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $8,500,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 2. Total number of seats, 
4,000, 

Location: On Boston & Maine Railroad, junc- 
tion point for five lines. Splendid shipping cen- 
ter, Nashua is near the center of New Bng- 
land. 

Principal Industries: Cotton textiles, asbestos 
wool, refrigerators, boots and shoes, paper 
(coated and plain), doors and blinds, cotton 


carders, 
chines, 
tanning. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 35, Leading 
firms: Nashua Mfg. Co. (eapital, $12,000,000), 
Asbestos Mfg. Co., White Mountain Freezer ‘Co. 
(capital, $1,000,000), Maine Mfg. Co. (refriger- 
ators), McElwain Shoe Co., Nashua Gummed and 
Coated Paper Co., Gregg & Son (doors, blinds), 
Wenalancet Co. (cotton carders), Improved Pa- 
per Machine Co., National Bread Wrapping Ma- 
ehine Co., Proctor Bros. Co., Maine Mfg. Co. 


Special Information: Splendid shipping cen- 
ter; good labor market; excellent homes; fine 
water system; good streets. Generally a very 
desirable city to live in and do business in. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main, Factory and 
West Pearl Streets. 


Trading Area: About 16 miles, includes Hud- 
son, Hollis, Milford, Wilton, Merrimack, Litch- 
field, Pepperell, Dunstable, Tyngsboro, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 2; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1; Miscellaneous lines, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 4; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 10; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 7; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 12; druggists, 10; dry goods, &; de- 
partment stores, 5; electrical supplies, 2; flor- 
ists, 4; fruits, 12; furniture, 6; garages (pub- 
lic), 11; grocers, 140; hardware, 4; jewelry, 5; 
meat markets, 33; men’s furnishings, 8; men’s 
clothing, 15; merchant tailors, 5; milliners, 10; 
opticians, 4; photographers, 5; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 12; 
shoes, 10; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 10. 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


(Rockingham County) 
1920 Population, 13,569. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 60,000. 


Native Whites, 91.5%; Negroes, 1.5%; For- 
eign Born, 7%; Industrial Workers, 13%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 95%; Families, 3,421. 


paper machines, bread-wrapping, ma- 
ecooperage, machine tools, woodworking, 


Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 
2,219. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 1: 
Methodist, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellane- 
ous, 3. 

Banks: National, 3. Total Resources, $4,- 


145,608.98; Savings Banks Deposits Total, $101,- 


013.14. (Three savings banks.) 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total 


number of seats, 3,212. 


Location: Midway between Boston and Port- 
land, 85 miles to either city; served by B. & 
M., main line to Canada and four branches. 
City at mouth of Picataqua River. Ice-free, 80- 
ft. harbor one mile from ocean. 


Principal Industries: Ladies shoes, buttons, 


auto bodies, United States Navy Yard, Summer 
business. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 10.  Ports- 
mouth Navy Yard, Merley Button Co., Shapiro 
Wagman Shoe Co., Gale Shoe Co. Annual out- 
put, $1,000,000. 


Special Information: Location of city remark- 
able, due to ice-free harbor. State Pier Com- 
mission now making survey. U. S. Navy Yard 
building submarines. Fertile field for machine 
shops, due to unusual number of skilled arti- 
sans. 


Residential Features: Mostly one - family 
houses, unusual number of owners; no real poor 
section. Housing shortage at present due to 
Rane industrial work; many houses yery 
old. 


Retail Shopping Section: Market Square, the 
hub, with following streets radiating from 3 to 
6 blocks: Market, Daniel, Congress (main 
street), Pleasant, State. 


Trading Area: Extends about 20 miles in all 
directions, center of Rockingham County, New 
Hampshire, and York County, Maine, 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; 
fruits, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 15; automobile tire agencies, 
13; bakers, 9; cigar stores and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 15; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 15; dressmakers, 20; druggists, 7; dry 
goods, 12; department stores, 10; electrical sup- 
plies, 6; garages (public), 12; grocers, 70; 
hardware, 6; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 12; 
men’s furnishings, 10; men’s clothing, 10;' mer- 
chant tailors, 15; milliners, 8; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 6; restau- 
rants (including hotels), 25; shoes, 10; sporting 
goods, 4; stationers, 5; women’s apparel, 10. 


meats, 2; 


Standard Surveys 
of 


NEW JERSEY 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
(Monmouth County) 


1920 Population, 12,400. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 40,000. 


Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 5%; Foreign 
Born, 5%; Industrial Workers, 4%; English 
Reading, 97%; Families, 3,800; (Summer popu- 
lation, 200,000). 


Sehools: Public Grade, 4; 
of Pupils, 4,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 3; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 
Roman Catholic, 2; 


Banks: National, 
sources, $18,761,075. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 5; 
Total number of seats, 7,000. 


Location: On the North Jersey shore of the 
Atlantic Ocean, about 50 miles from New York 
and 80 miles from Philadelphia. On Penn. and 
New Jersey Central Railroads, steamship con- 
nection with New York. To New York, by 
railroad, 1%, hours; by auto, 2% hours. 


High, 1; Number 


Christian Science, 
5; Presbyterian, 
Miscellaneous, 2. 


1; State, 3; 


ut 
25 


Total Re- 


Vaudeville, 1. 


Principal Industries: (Monmouth County): 
Women’s underwear, uniforms, clothing, night 
gowns, pajamas, dyed furs, ivory buttons, silk 
goods, hats and caps, rugs, soft drinks, canned 
goods, porcelain goods, children’s clothing, toys, 
drumheads, wood products. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Total amount 


of goods manufactured annually throughout 
Monmouth County, of which Asbury Park is the 
center, is $30,000,000 annually. 

Residential Features: Mostly  one-family 


houses, and along the avenues leading from the 
shore are many handsome summer homes, form- 
ing a colony of well-to-do residents. There are 
no tenements, a small group of workers live 
in one-family houses in the western section of 
the city. Several large fireproof hotels. Many 
high-grade boarding houses and smaller houses 
for the accommodation of summer visitors. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends along 
Cookman avenue a mile, on Mattison avenue two 
blocks, on Bangs avenue, three blocks, and on 
the west side along Springwood avenue. Main 
street, for its entire length of half a mile, is 


lined with garages, carrying generally every 
car, 
Trading Area: Asbury Park enjoys one of 


the most prosperous trading areas in the state. 
During the summer season there is a _ vast 
amount of wealth in circulation, as.the sum- 
mer visitors’ demands are great and varied. 
To the North the trading area extends to Long 
Branch, Eatontown, Marlboro, Colt’s Neck. To 
the south to Lakewood, Spring Lake, Point 
Pleasant, Toms River, Allenwood, Manasquan. 
To the west it includes Adelphia, Farmingdale, 
Allaire, Freehold and Squankum, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, meats, 2; 
fruits, 3; miscellaneous lines, confectionery, 1; 
hardware, 1; auto accessories, 1, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 


9. 


a) 


Passenger automobile agen- 
automo- 


vertised Products: 


commercial auto. agencies, 5; 
12; automobile tire agencies, 
18; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 25 (chain, 2); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 20; delicatessen, 5; 
dressmakers, 85; druggists, 11 (chain, 8); dry 
goods, 5; department stores, 3; electrical sup- 
plies, 5; florists, 2; fruits, 10; furniture, 8; 
furriers, 2; garages (public), 18; grocers, 30 
(chain, 12); hardware, +; jewelry, 10; meat 
markets, 10; men’s furnishings, 6; men’s cloth- 
ing, 5; merchant tailors, 5; milliners, 9; opti- 
cians, 6; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio sup- 
plies, 6; restaurants (including hotels), 10; 
shoes, 6; sporting goods, 5; stationers, 8; wom- 
en’s apparel, 12, 


cies, 15; 
bile accessories, 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 52 


degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 55; most pleasant months, June, 
July, August, September. Doctors (medical, 
18); (dentists, 8); (osteopaths, 3); street car 
service; gas, artificial; electric current, alter- 
nating; number of wired houses, 3,000; water, 
soft. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
(Atlantic County) 


1920 Population, 50,707 (1926 estimate, 65,- 


919). 


Most important cities 
Pleasantville, (pop. 
Mays Landing 


City and Suburban: 
and towns in this area are; 
5.887); Ocean City (2.512); 
(1,000); Egg Harbor (2,622). 


Native Whites, 70%; Negroes, 15%; Foreign 
Born, 15%; Industrial Workers, 47%; Families, 
16,208. 


Schools: Public Grade, 14; High, 2; Paro- 
chial, 1; Private, 1; Number of Pupils, 11,647. 


Churches: Baptist, 8; Christian Science, 2; 
Episcopal, 5; Hebrew, 5; Methodist, 11; Presby- 
terian, 6; Roman Catholic, 4; Miscellaneous, 4, 


Banks: National, 5; State, 8. Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $62,- 
615,000; Total Resources (all banks), $81,- 
344,000; Total Bank Clearings (12 months) 
Sept. 30, 1926, $301,488,037.24. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 3; Moving Pictures, 11; 
three ocean piers, which give all sorts of amuse- 
ments; numerous cabarets. 

Location: Is located on an island about 7 
miles long and 5 miles from the mainland, 
directly on the Atlantic Ocean. Has three rail- 
roads to Philadelphia, two of which also run 
trains directly to New York City. Trolley line 
runs the entire length of the city and two lines 
to the mainland. In addition to the railroad 
and trolley service there are three boulevards 
to the mainland, and another contemplated con- 
necting with hard-surfaced roads to Philadelphia 
and the west. Washington and the south, New 
York, and all the main automobile routes. On 
the Pennsylvania, and Philadelphia & Reading 
R. R’s. To Philadelphia, by railroad, 1 hour; 
to New York, 3 hours; by auto, 2 hour. 


Principal Industries: Practically the only 
business is the entertainment of visitors in the 
hundreds of hotels and boarding houses, and 
the rental of cottages throughout the Summer 
season. The number of visitors ranges from 
25,000 during the dull months to 400,000 dur- 
ing the summer months. 


Special Information: Owing to the climate, 
transportation facilities, and unsurpassed hotel 
accommodations there are many conventions held 
in this city in addition to the regular class 
of visitors, To accommodate these conyen- 
tions, an immense Convention Hall is in course 
of construction, and will seat 40,000 people. 
It is replete, with small committee rooms and 
will be capable of housing the biggest con- 
ventions. Because of the climate, excellent 
schools, pure water supply, and train service 
there are many who make their homes in this 
city whose business is in Philadelphia. 


Residential Features: This is largely a city 
of individual homes as is shown by the fact 
that the 1926 census showed that there were 
over 12,749 dwellings. Owing to the almost 
universal custom of renting during the summer 
season, thus getting additional revenue, it is 
possible for people, to occupy a much finer home 
than could otherwise be done. There are also 
many apartment houses. The finest residential 
district is located in the southern part. 


Retail Shopping Section: Most of the larger 
and better class of stores are located on 
Atlantic Avenue for a distance of 20 blocks; on 
Pacific and Arctic Avenues for nearly the en- 
tire length, and on many of the cross-town 
avenues are located a considerable number of 
small stores, which are mostly of the: neigh- 
borhood class. There are many large and fine 
stores on the boardwalk which cater especially 
to visitors. 


Trading Area: Radius vf about 30 miles and 
is made up of several towns of 1,000 to 5,000 


population. All of easy access by railroad or 
trolley. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 5; 
fruits, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; commercial auto agencies, 8; automo 
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tive accessories, 21; automobile tire agencies, 
13; bakers, 54; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 135 (chain, 7); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 161; delicatessen, 46; 
dressmakers, 86; druggists, 97 (chain, 9); dry- 
goods, 61; department stores, 8; electrical sup- 
plies, 15; florists, 14; fruits, 35; furniture, 25; 
furriers, 19; garages (public), 98; grocers, 307 
(chain, 72); hardware, 38; jewelry, 45; meat 
markets, 86 (chain, 5); men’s furnishings, 35; 
men’s clothing, 24; merchants tailors, 154; 
milliners, 38; opticians, 9; photographers, 18; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
6; radio supplies, 14; restaurants, 310 (chain, 
1); shoes, 45; sporting goods, 5; stationers, 6; 
women’s apparel, 47. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 52 
degrees; average number of rainy days _ per 
twelve months, 57; most pleasant months, May 
to October. Doctors (medical, 144); (den- 
tists, 49); (osteopaths, 6); street car service, 
gas, artificial; number of meters, 13,000; elec- 
tric current, alternating and direct; number of 
wired houses, 18,000; water, soft. 


BAYONNE, N. J. 
(Hudson County) 


1920 Population, 76,754 (1925 est. 90,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, All city. 


Native Whites, 66.2%; Negroes and others, 
2.3%; Foreign Born, 31.5%; Industrial Workers, 
60%; English Reading, 75%; Families, 16,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 18; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 6; Number of Pupils, 21,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 4; 
Bpiscopal, 3; Lutheran, 4; Hebrew, 8; Metho- 
dist, 4; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 9; 
Greek Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 11. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 5; Total Re- 
sources, $25,750,000; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $16,000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 
4: Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 6: Total number of seats, 17,000. 


Christian Science, 1; 


Location: Bayonne, a peninsula, separates 
New York and: Newark Bays. Bounded on 
north by Jersey City, N. J., south by Kill von 
Kull, east by New York Bay, west by Newark 
Bay. Served by Central R. R. of New Jersey 
and Lehigh Valley. [Excellent bus and trolley 
service to neighboring towns and country. 


Principal Industries: Petroleum and its by- 
products, chemicals, steam _ boilers, radiators, 
insulated wire and cable, electric launches, 
motors and generators, silk, cotton, belting, 
borax, soap and lotions, vegetable and essential 
oils. _ 

Manufacturing Establishments: 152. Leading 
firms, Standard Oil Co., Tide-Water Oil Co., 
Vacuum Oil Co., Babcock & Wilcox, American 
Radiator Co., Eleo Works, Safety Insulated 
Wire & Cable Co., Pacific Coast Borax Co. 


Residential Features: Like other industrial 
communities, Bayonne has suffered from a 
housing shortage, but is recovering from this 
condition, 371 dwellings, costing $3,000,000 
having been erected in 1921, Many others have 
been erected each year, among them being 150 


family apartment houses. Bayonne is a city 
of home owners. 
Retail Shopping Section: Extends from 4th 


to 50th Streets on Broadway, the main business 
artery, and from 10th to 26th Streets and 


Avenue C. There are also a number of outlying © 


neighborhood grocery and meat shops. 
Trading Area: Purely local. 


Wholesale Houses:. Groceries, 2; 
fruits, 1; hardware, 6. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 20; commercial auto agencies, 5; auto- 
mobile accessories, 39; automobile tire agencies, 
50; bakers, 28; cigar stores and stands, 59; 
confectioners, 95; delicatessen, 37; dressmakers, 


meats, 4; 


17; druggists, 44; dry goods, 88; department 
stores, 11; electrical supplies, 15; florists, 9; 
fruits, 48; furniture, 15; furriers, 9; garage 
(public), 28; grocers, 279; hardware, 24; 
jewelry, 17; meat markets, 112; men’s furnish- 
ings, 23; men’s clothing, 26; merchant tailors, 
44; milliners, 15; opticians, 23; photographers, 
7; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 12; radio supplies, 9; restaurants (in- 
eluding hotels), 37; shoes, 39; sporting goods, 


7; stationers, 23; women’s apparel, 39. 


BRIDGETON, N. J. 


(Cumberland County) 
1920 Population, 14,323 
500) 


City and Suburban Estimate: 
42,000 trading area. 


Native Whites, 80%; 


(estimated 1925, 16,- 
Not less than 


Negroes, 12%; Foreign 


Born, 8%; Industrial Workers, 25%; English 
Reading, 94%; Families, 4,000. 
Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Number of Pupils, 3,500. 


Churches: Baptist, 5; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 
1; Methodist, 6; Presbyterian, 6; Roman Catholic 
1; Miscellaneous, 7. 


Banks: National, 3; State, 1; Total Resources, 


$7,000,000. Savings Bank Deposits Total, $3,- 
000,000. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 


83; Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), school, armory, lodge and new hotel; Total 
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number of seats, 4,500 exclusive of church audi- 
toriums, 


Location: W. J. & S. S., New Jersey Central. 
To Philadelphia, by railroad, 14 hours; by auto, 
1% hours. 


Principal Industries: Illinois Glass Co., Mar- 
tin Dyeing & Finishing Co., Ferracute Machine 
Co., American Can Co.; Cox & Sons, Crescent 
Art Metal Co., Bridgeton Chandelier Co., Ham- 
per & Basket Co., DB. Pritchard, Wm. Laning 
& Sons, P. J. Ritter & Co., Clinton B. Ayars, 
(ast five are canners). Bridgeton Gaslight Co., 
Crystal Ice Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 71. 


Special Information: 1,000 acres of lakes 
and parks; excellent residential center; free 
from labor trouble; moderate tax rate but con- 
stant municipal improvements; new nine story 
hotel, one of the best in inland South Jersey. 
Bridgeton is on nearest hard-surfaced route 
from Baltimore, Washington, etc., to seashore 
points. 


Residential Features: Excellent with private 
homes predominating. One family homes in 
great majority, some two, and a few recently 
converted into five and six family apartments, 
130 new lots just opened up in three develop- 
ments, two in heart of residential section and 
one adapted especially for industrial homes, 


Retail Shopping Section: From city’s busi- 


ness center (Commerce and Laurel Streets) 
shopping section runs one block west to At- 
lantie Street, one block north to Washington 
Street, two blocks east to Bank Street, and 
two blocks south to Jefferson Street. Some 
neighborhood stores scattered throughout the 
city. 


Trading Area: Five miles west beyond 
Shiloh, six miles north beyond Deerfield, 20 
miles south to Port Norris, with six towns 
between, and six miles each beyond Gouldtown, 
This is conservative, as area really includes 
all surrounding towns. 


Wholesale Houses:. Groceries, 4; meats, 4; 
fruits, 2; miscellaneous lines, 2 cigar, 3 con- 
fectionery, 2; poultry, 3 florists, 2 dairies. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; commercial automobile agencies, 8; 
automobile accessories, 25; automobile tire 
agencies, 27; bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 32; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 20; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 
10; druggists, 12; dry goods, 10; florists, 5; 
fruits, 8; department stores, 4; grocers, 112 
(chain, 19); hardware, 12; meat markets, 12; 
men’s furnishings, 15; men’s clothing, 16; mer- 
chant tailors, 5; milliners, 10; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 6; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 8; radio supplies, 12; 
restaurants (including hotels), 18; shoes, 10; 
sporting goods, 6; stationers, 7; Women’s ap- 
parel, 15. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 47 
degrees; average number of rainy days per twelve 
months, 50; most pleasant months, June, July. 
August, Sept.; doctors (medical, 22); (dentists, 
12); (osteopaths, 6); number of wired houses, 
1,800; gas artificial; electric current, alternat- 
ing; water, medium. Bus lines from Atlantic 
City to Reading, Pa., stop at Bridgeton. 


BURLINGTON, N. J. 


(Burlington County) 


1920 Population, 9,049 (1926 est. 13,000). 
Trading Population, 40,000. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 6: High, 1; 
High, 1; Parochial, 3. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 
1; Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catho- 
lic, 2; Miscellaneous, 2. 


Banks: National, 1; Savings, 1; Trust Co., 1. 


Junior 


Resources (all banks and Trust Cos.), $6,146,- 
105.09. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2: 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 1. 


Location: To nearest large city, by railroad, 
45 minutes; by auto, 144 hours. Bus service to 
mid-country towns and Phila. Main line of Tren- 
ton Div. Penn, R.R. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 


family houses. Limited section devoted to 
workingmen’s tenements. Private homes pre- 
dominate. 

Special Information: Burlington has _ three 


clubs, Chamber of Commerce, water and sewerage 
plants. Mayor-Council form of government. 


Retail Shopping Section: There are about 
four blocks of retail shopping section, in addi- 
tion to a general number of neighborhood stores 
seattered through the community. 


Trading Area: Extends on two sides to a 
radius of about 7 miles—on west about three 
miles. River or north. 


Wholesale Houses: Ments, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial automobile agencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 25°; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 10*; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (in. 
cluding hotels), 50* (chain, 1); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 25*; delicatessen, 1; 
dressmakers, 5*; druggists, 5; dry goods, 12: 
department stores, 2; electrical supplies, 4; flor- 
ists, 4: fruits, 5; furniture, 5; garages (pub- 
lie), 10; grocers, 25* (chain, 9); hardware, 10: 
jewelry, 4; meat markets, 15* (chain, 4); men’s 


furnishings, 10*; men’s elothing, 3; merchant 
tailors, 6; milliners, 2; opticians, 1; photog- 
raphers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 


instruments), 1; radio supplies, 6; restaurants 
(including hotels), 8; shoes, 5; sporting goods, 
3: stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 7. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 47 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelye months, 50; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct., Noy.; doctors (medical, 6), 
(dentists, 3); street car service; gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating; water, soft. 

Note.—Figures marked with asterisks (*) are 
estimates. No business directory is available. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


(Camden County) 


1920 Population, 116,309 (1925 est. 130,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 300,000. 


Native Whites, 75.2%; Negroes, 7.4%; For- 
eign Born, 17.4%; Industrial Workers, 35%; 
English Reading, 90%; Families, 27,000; 25,000 
homes, 


Schools: 
High, 2; 


Public Grade, 41; High, 2; Junior 
Parochial, 9; Number of Pupils, 27,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 23; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, none; Episcopal, 30; Hebrew, 4; 
Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 8; Roman Catholic, 
9; Miscellaneous, Friends, 2; German Evangeli- 
eal, 1; Greek Catholic, 1; Missions, 10; 
Lutheran, 7; Methodist Protestant, 1; Polish 
Natl. Catholic, 1; Methodist Episcopal, 7; Sal- 
vation Army, 1; 7th Day Adventist, 1, 


Banks: National, 2; State, 10; Total Re- 
sources, $70,000,000; Saving Bank Deposits 
Total, $55,000,000. 


.Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures. 
21; Vaudeville, 1; Burlesque, 1; Miscellane- 
ous (Auditoriums, ete.), 3; Total number of 
seats, 19,000. 


Location: Camden is on the east shore of 
the Delaware River, directly opposite Philadel- 
phia. It is served by the Pennsylvania, West 
Jersey and Seashore, the Amboy, and New 
York Division, Long Branch Division and the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroads, as well as 
five ferryboat lines. Camden has six and one- 
quarter miles of water front on the Delaware 
River, also about 5 miles on the Cooper River. 
The Delaware River front furnishes excellent 
sites for shipping lines. 


Principal Industries: Talking machines, ships, 
soup, pens, cork products, leather products, 
furniture, soap, gas mantles, railroad shops, 
woolens, laces, hosiery, chemicals. 


Manufacturing Establishments: . 
ing firms, Victor Talking Machine Company, 
N. Y. Shipbuilding Corp., Campbell Soup Co., 
Esterbrook Pen Co., Hunt Pen Mfg. Co., Weis- 


200. Lead- 


bach Company, Armstrong Cork Company, 
Warren Webster Co., J. B. Van Sciver Co., 
MacAndrews and Forbes, R. M, Hollingshead 
Company. Total value of yearly output of 
factories estimated at $260,000,000. Annual 
payroll over $85,000,000. 

Special Information: The Delaware River 


bridge, connecting Camden and Philadelphia, is 
now open. The commercial engineers of the 
Bell Telephone Company haye calculated the 
growth of Camden and its suburbs for the next 
20 years. According to their statistics Greater 
Camden will have a population of 400,000 in 
1930. Experts say the effect of this bridge will 
be similar to that of the Williamsburg bridge, 
rather than that of the Brooklyn bridge, because 
when the Brooklyn bridge was built there was 
no means of suburban transportation other than 
the street car. 


Residential Features: Few cities afford bet- 
ter living facilities than Camden and its beauti- 
ful high-class suburbs. They are very few 
apartment houses in this area. In the city 
proper there are 25,000 private homes, which 
predominate in the suburbs. 


Retail Shopping Section: The retail business 
section of Camden is conducted principally on 
five streets: namely, Market, Federal, Broad- 
way, Kaighn Avenue and Haddon Avenue, as 
well as outlying neighborhood business streets. 
The principal business thoroughfares cover about 
8 miles, and on them are found the financial 
institutions of the city; office buildings, print- 
ing establishments, department stores, ete. 
The thoroughfares lead to Camden’s suburbs, 
from which Camden merchants draw a good 
proportion of their trade. 


Trading Area: Extends about 20 miles north- 
east and south; because of the unsurpassed 
steam and electric railway, bus and trolley 


service. the lines entering the city supply trans-_ 
portation to a territory having a population of 
250,000, all within a radius covered by a short 
ride. 


Wholsale Houses: Groceries, 2; mats, 2; 
fruits, 1; miscellaneous lines, drugs, 2; tobacco, 
2. Most of the wholesale houses are in Phila- 
delphia, just across the Deleware River. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 49-110 makes of cars; commercial auto. 
agencies, 5; automobile accessories, 105; auto- 
mobile tire agencies, 55; bakers, 220; cigar 
stores and stands (including hotels), 317; con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 340; delica- 
tessen, 20; dressmakers, 75; druggists, 109; 
dry goods, 197; department stores, 7; electrical 
supplies, 73; florists, 27; fruits, 150; furniture, 
81; garages (public), 175; grocers, 661; hard- 
ware, 126; jewelry, 38; meat markets, 204; men’s 
furnishings, 50; men’s clothing, 24; merchant 
tailors, 157; milliners, 60; opticians, 12; photog- 
raphers, 10; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 20; radio supplies, 20; restaurants 
(including hotels), 126; shoes, 106; sporting 
goods, 11; stationers, 10; women’s apparel, 16. 


Miscellaneous Data: Street car service; gas, 
artificial; electric current, alternating; water, 
soft. 


See announcement below 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 


(Union County) 
1920 Population, 95,783. 


City and Suburban: Most important cities 
and towns in this area are: Rahway (pop. 
14,000); Roselle, Roselle Park (18,000); West- 
field (18,000); Hillside (12,000). 


Nativte Whites, 65,555; Negroes, 1,970; For- 
eign Born, 28,215. 


Schools: Public Grade, 17; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 9. 


Churches: Baptist, 4; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 6; Hebrew, 4; 
cara 6; Presbyterian, 10; Roman Cath- 
olie, 13. 


® 
Banks: 


National, 8. é 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 8. 


Location: Pennsylvania R. R., Central R. R. 
of New Jersey, Lehigh Valley R. R., B. & O. 
R. R., N, ¥. & Ni OUP Steamboat Co.” To 
nearest large city, by railroad, 15 minutes; by 
trolley, % hour; by auto, 20 minutes. 


Principal Industries: Sewing machines, auto- 


mobiles, oil and gas, greenhouses, boilers, ship- 
building. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Singer Mfg. 
Co., Elizabethport; Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corp., Standard Oil Co., Durant Motors Co. of 


New Jersey, American Type Wounders Co., 
Simmons Bed Co. 


Special Information: Present estimated popu- 
lation, 110,000, representing an imerease of 
approximately 15,000 in the last four years. 
Zoning ordinances signed F'ebruary, 1922, desig- 
nates three kinds of residential districts, two 
kinds of business districts, 3,000 commutation 
tickets sold monthly at local stations. States 
of New York and New Jersey will erect a 
bridge connecting Elizabeth with Staten Island. 


Residential Features: Mostly single and two- 
family houses. An increasing lumber of 
apartment houses being erected. 


Retail Shopping Section: Broad Street from 
9 to 300, North Broad Street from 200 to 400; 
Elizabeth Avenue from 700 to 1200, 


Trading Area: Jlizabeth stores sell to the 
population within a radius of approximately 
twelve miles, an area consisting of approxi- 
mately 250,000 people. Trolley lines and auto 
bus, commonly known as jitneys, extend from 
Elizabeth throughout this territory. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger Automobile agen- 
cies, 27; commercial auto. agencies, 7; auto- 
mobile accessories, 48; automobile tire agencies, 
10: bakers, 73; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 27 (chain, 4); confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 78; delicatessens, 31; 


dressmakers, 93; druggists, 58 (chain, 2); dry 


65,003 
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goods, 111; department stores, 5; electrical 
supplies, 7; florists, 19; fruits, 31; furniture, 
26; furriers, 5; garages (public), 31; grocers, 
395 (chain, 27); hardware, 31; jewelry, 26; 
meat markets, 133 (chain, 6); men’s furnish- 
ings, 22; men’s clothing, 24; merchant tailors, 
2; milliners, 21; opticians, 14; photographers, 
10; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 7; radio supplies, 7; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 53; shoes, 46; sporting goods, 4; 
stationers, 8; women’s apparel, 30. 
Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 47 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 50; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 95); (den- 
tists, 59); (osteopaths, 18); street car service; 
gas, artificial; electric current, alternating; 
number of wired houses, 15,000; water, hard. 


See announcement below 


HACKENSACK, N. J. 


(Bergen County) 


1920 Population, 17,667 (1926 estimate, 20, 
500). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 150,000. 

Native Whites, 78%; Negroes, 5%; Foreign 
Born, 17%; Industrial Workers, 10%; English 
Reading, 95%; Families, 3.726. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 2; Parochial, 
2; Business, 2; Number of Pupils, 4,800. 


Churches: Baptist, 4; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
2; Miscellanrous, 7. 

Banks: National, 1; State Trust Co’s, 2; 
Total Resources, $21,628,238.67; National Bank 
Deposits, $2,250,000; Trust Co’s (Savings) De- 
posits, $22,790,000; Total Deposits (all banks), 
$25,045,000 (all as of June 30, 1926). 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 11; Total 
number of seats, 6,500. 

Location; New York, Susquehanna & West- 
ern, and the New Jersey & New York Railroads, 
connect Hackensack with New York, 12 miles 
away. Former has two and the latter four 
stations in Hackensack. Roth are branches of 
the Hrie R.R. The West Shore, and New York 
Centrals Rys. run through Bogota, one mile 
away. The Hackensack River emptying into 
Newark Bay affords excellent water transporta- 
tion by barge. Train, express, freight and pas- 
senger service excellent, adding to Hackensack’s 
business and residential advantages. It is the 
county seat of Bergen County, Thirteen bus 
lines connect Hackensack with the rest of the 


ee aera, a 


county. Three trolley lines pass through Hack- 
ensack, To nearest large city, by railroad, 30 
minutes; by trolley, 45 minutes; by auto, 30 
minutes, 


Principal Industries: Paper board and box, 
wall paper, building materials, road materials, 
chemicals, women’s clothing, silk, railway 
equipment, brick. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 20. Leading 
firms, Wm. Campbell .Wall Paper Co., The 
Gregg Co., Ltd., Schwartzenbach-Huber Silk 
Co., Citro Chemical Co., Continental Paper Co., 
Geo. M. Brewster & Sons. Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at $15,- 
000,000. 


Special Information: Location of city makes 
it especially adaptable for manufacturing as 
well as residence. Has large commuting popu- 
lation. Near Paterson and Newark, N. J., two 
large manufacturing centers. Splendid high- 
ways encourage motor truck and pleasure car 
transportation, With building of bridge across 
the Hudson, Hackensack is positively assured 
of remarkable growth, both industrially and 
residentially. Tax rate 4.41 (1926). All im- 
provements. Assessed valuation of property 
over $29,334,211. Building activity very ex- 
tensive. Ten large clubs, libraries and parks. 
Hackensack is the center of all Bergen County 
activities. 


Residential Features: Mostly  one-family 
dwellings of excellent construction. One sec- 
tion devoted to colored population, Southern 


part of the city houses foreign population in 
well kept houses. Several very modern and 
beautiful apartment houses. Hackensack has 
one of the finest residential sections in New 
Jersey. The Hackensack Golf Club is one of 
New Jersey’s finest cours*s, Homes in the 
better section average 25,000. Famous million- 
dollar court house, and other county buildings 
are situated on the historic ‘‘Green’’ in Hack- 
ensack. 

Retail Shopping Section: Bxtends from Main 
and Mercer Streets—which forms heart of busi- 
ness section and main railway depot, and princi- 
pal trolley stop for all four lines—6 blocks 
south and 6 blocks north on Main Street. 
Parallel to Main Street is State Street, con- 
taining four business blecks. About ten in- 
tersecting streets between Main and State Streets 
are devoted to business, There are 4 smaller 
business centers, consisting of food, drug, meat 
and confectionery stores supplying outside sec- 
tions of town. 

Trading Area: Extends about 4 miles west, 
5 miles south, 12 miles north and 8 miles east. 
Intermittent business is secured from people 
living at a greater distance because of the fine 
bus service, 


Wholesale Houses: Meats, 2; 
eellaneous lines, 4; beverages, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger Automobile agen- 
cies, 30; commercial automobile agencies, 8; 


fruits, 2; mis- 
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automobile accessories, 12; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 15; bakers, 10; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 95, (chain, 5); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 28; delicatessen, 8; 
dressmakers, 12; druggists, 10, (chain, 2); dry 
goods, 20; department stores, 1; electrical sup- 
plies, 6; florists,’ 12; fruits, 13; furniture, 12; 
furriers, 2; garages (public), 20; grocers, 80 
(chain, 24); hardware, 7; jewelry, 5; meat 
markets, 16, (chain, 2); men’s furnishings, 10; 


men’s clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 14; milli- 
ners, 6; opticians, 5; photographers, 8; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 6; 
radio supplies, 10; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 17; shoes, 13; sporting goods, 5; sta- 


tioners, 8; women’s apparel, 12. 

Miscellaneous Data; Average temperature, 61 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 60; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 22), (dent- 
ists, 10), (osteopaths, 3); number of wired 
houses, 4,000; gas, artificial; electric current, 
direct; water, soft. 


HOBOKEN, N. J. 


(Hudson County) 


1920 Population, 68,166. 

City and Suburban Esitmate (1926), 450,000. 
Most important cities and towns in this area 
are: Jersey City, Hoboken and Union City. 

Native Whites, 21.75%; Negroes, .0019%; 
Foreign Born, 44.75%; Industrial Workers, 
23.40%; English Reading, 92.75%; Families, 
17,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 9; High, 1; 
High, 1; Parochial, 4, Number of pupils, 
487. 

Churches: 
Episcopal, 3; 
byterian, 3; 
ous, 8. 

Banks: 
sources, 


Junior 
13,- 


Baptist, 4; Christian Science, 1; 
Hebrew, 8; Methodist, 2; Pres- 
Roman Catholic, 5; Miscellane- 


National, 2; State, 6; Total Re- 
$127,313,038; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $21,000,000. One Savings Bank. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 7; 
Vaudeville, 3; Burlesque, 1. 

Location: On the west bank of the Hudson 
River, directly opposite the lower section of 


New York City. Served by D. L. & W., Erie, 
West Shore, Hoboken Shore Railroad, and 
the Hudson & Manhattan R.R. (The Tube). Of 
the larger steamship lines located here are: 
the Scandinavian-American, Holland-American, 
Wilson, Ellerman-Wilson, Munson, Cosmopoli- 
tan, United States, Lamport & Holt, and the 


Dollar Steamship lines. Excellent trolley and 


bus service, 
Principal Industries: Foundry and machine 
shop products, bread and bakery products, 
furniture, paper boxes, drawing materials, pen- 
ceils, baking powder. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 


280. Cooper- 


157 


Aw 


Hewitt Electric Co., Ferguson Bros. Mfg. Co., 
American Lead Pencil Co., R, B. Davis Baking - 
Powder ‘Co., Keuffel” & Esser Co., Owens & 
Traeger. Value annual output, $70,311,540. 4 

Special Information:  Hoboken’s situation, in 
the Port of New York, with over a mile of’ 
excellent water front and. in.the midst of a 
metropolitan population of ubout 8,000,000, is 
unexcelled from a business and industrial stand- 
point. Efficient police and fire departments, 
Of the 30 miles of streets, 27 are paved. It 
is a compact industrial city, with an area of 
one square mile, and excceded only by New 
York in density of population per square mile. 


Residential Features: Mostly tenement and 
apartment houses, Very few eme and two- 
family houses. Exclusive residentidl section is in 
northeast portion of the city. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from First 
Street for 14 blocks on Washington Street and 
for 10 blocks on First Street between Washing- 
ton and Monroe. 


Trading Area: Mostly local, due to proximity 
of metropolitan shopping district. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 6; 
miscellaneous lines, cigars and tobacco, 3; con- 
fectionery, 4; furniture, 3; hats and caps, 1; 
lumber, 2; paint, 2; leather goods, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger Automobile -agen- 
cies, 6; automobile accessories, 14; automobile 
tire agencies, 14; bakers, 25; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 1,246, (chain, 160); 
confectioners (including hotel stands), 23; deli- 


catessen, 10; dressmakers, 8; druggists, 208, 
(chain, 4); dry goods, 20; department stores, 
1; electrical supplies, 17; florists, 10; fruits, 


58; furniture, 16; furriers, 5; garages (public), 


34; grocers, 1,600 (chain, 500); hardware, 9; 
jewelry, 19; meat markets, 84 (chain, 36); 
men’s furnishing, 34; men’s clothing, 23; mil- 
liners, 15; opticians, 5; photographers, 12; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
6; radio supplies, 10; restaurants (including 
hotels), 84; shoes, 34; sporting goods, 3; 
stationers, 34; women’s apparel, 25. 
Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 268), 
(dentists, 146). 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
(Hudson County) 


1920 Population, 298,103, 

City and Suburban Estimate, (1926), 325,000. 

Native Whites, 86%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 12%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 
Reading, 80%; Families, 75,750. 

Schools: Public Grade, 39; High, 2; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 20; Private Schools, 10. 


Churches: Baptist, 14; Christian Science, 2; 
Congregational, 3; Episcopal, 11; Hebrew, 9; 


Continued on page 158 
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Jersey City (cont’d) 
Methodist, 16; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 


Banks: National, 6; State, 15; Total Re- 
sources approximately $300,000,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 4; Moving Pictures, 
25; Vaudeville, 6; Burlesque, 1; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc), 10. 

Location: Jersey City is the terminating 


point for ten railroads, placing the city in 
direct touch with all parts of the continent. 
Hudson & Manhattan R. R, ‘‘The Tube,’’ places 
Jersey City within ten minutes of Broadway, 
New York City. Construction of Hudson River 
Vehicular Tunnel, connecting Jersey City with 
New York is still under way. Completion of this 
tunnel will provide quicker through access from 
New York to New Jersey, relieving the present 
great pressure on ferries, etc, To New York 
City, by Hudson ‘‘Tube,’’ 10 minutes; by ferry 
boat, 15 minutes. 


Principal Industries: Meat packing, soap and 
toilet articles, oils, paints, metals, foods, chem- 
icals, wood products, textiles, shoes. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms, 
Colgate & Company, Dixon Crucible Co., Dur- 
ham Duplex Razor Co., Wm. Crane Co., Voor- 
hees Rubber Co., Mueller Macaroni Co., Lorillard 
Tobacco Co., Ryerson Co., Woolsey Co., Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Co., Whitlock Cordage Oo., 
A. B. C. Blevator Co., Davis-Bourneville, Am- 
mon & Person, Eagle Printing Inks, John Mehl, 
Western Electric, Endicott Johnson. 


Special Information: Jersey City has a water 
frontage of 10 miles, which adds greatly to its 
prosperity. It is the second largest city in the 
State, the county seat of Hudson County, which 
has a population of 629,154, approximately one- 
fifth of that of the State of New Jersey. It 
has more than one thousand acres of undevel- 
oped land, suitable for industrial. purposes. 
This fact tends to keep down the land costs 
and rentals far below the standard in Man- 
hattan, The county’s prosperity is indicated 
by the sound economic conditions reflected by 
recent statements of banks reporting over $500,- 
000,000 assets, 

Residential Features: Jersey City is an ideal 
residential place. Homes consist mainly of one 
and two-family houses, Many large apartment 
houses of the very newest and most modern 
type were recently erected and more under 
course of construction. The majority of the 
homes are owned by the tenants, there being a 
great demand for homes for working men em- 
ployed in the various industries. 

Retail Shopping Section: The principal shop- 
ping districts include Newark Avenue, Monti- 
cello Avenue, Jackson Avenue, Ocean Avenue, 
Westside Avenue, Central Avenue, Five Corners 
and Journal Square. 


Trading Area: ‘The trading area of Jersey 
City is 19 square miles—this does not, to any 
extent, do justice to the amount of business 
enjoyed by local merchants. Thousands of 
dollars’ worth of business comes from shoppers 
who reside many miles beyond the boundaries 
of Jersey City who are attracted by the excel- 
lent transportation facilities which include bus, 


trolley, and ‘‘tube’’ service. 
Wholesale Houses; Groceries, 12; meats, 6; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 6; dry goods, 2; miscel- 


laneous lines, 32. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 


cies, 53; commercial automobile agencies, 8; 
automobile accessories, 70; automobile tire 
agencies, 16; bakers, 134; cigar stores and 


stands (including hotels), 200 (chain, 3); con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 304; delica- 


tessen, 168; dressmakers, 125; druggists, 150 
(chain, 3); dry goods, 252; department stores, 
16: electrical supplies, 45; florists, 47; fruits, 


957: furniture, 56; furriers, 14; garages (pub- 
lic), 143; grocers, 761 (chain, 280); hardware, 
76; jewelry, 52; meat markets, 76 (chain, 3); 
men’s furnishings, 52; men’s clothing, 42; mer- 
chant tailors, 125; milliners, 67; opticians, 19; 
photographers, 30; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 15; radio supplies, 32; 
restaurants (including hotels), 250; shoes, 127; 
sporting goods, 17; stationers, 163; women’s 
apparel, 48. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 55 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 40; most pleasant months, April 
to Nov. Doctors (medical, 400), (dentists, 
200); (osteopaths, 13); gas, artificial; electric 
current, alternating; number of wired houses, 
about 56,000; water, soft. 


——_— 


LONG BRANCH, N. J. 
(Monmouth County) 


1920 Population, 13,521 (1925 est. 20,182). 

City and Suburban Estimate (1926), 60,000. 

Native Whites, 74.5%; Negroes, 7.6%; For- 
eign Born, 17.8%; Industrial Workers, 25%: 
English Reading, 89%; Families, 3,367. 

Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 2; Parochial, 
1. Number of Pupils, 3,984. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 
8; Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catk- 
olic, 3. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 3; 
sources (all banks), $12,343,334.36. 
Theatres: 3. Total number of seats, 4,100. 
Location: 30 miles south of New York on 
Penn R.R., Central New Jersey R.R. and N. Y. 

& Long Branch R.R. 

Principal Industries: 
clothing, shirt waists, 
doors and blinds. 

Residential Features: Large number of one and 
two-family houses. 


Total Re- 


Silk goods, 
underwear, 


raincoats, 
hats, sash, 


a 
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Retail Shopping Section: Three-quarter , mile 
on Broadway and few blocks on Second and 
Third Avenues, Monument Ave. and Atlantic 
Ave. 


Trading Area: Radius of 12 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; 
confectioners, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 20; commercial automobile agencies, 12; 
auotomobile accessories, 20; automobile tire 
agencies, 20; bakers, 11; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 49; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 13; delicatessen, 6; dressmakers, 


meats, 2; 


30; druggists, 9; dry goods, 15; department 
stores, 2; electrical supplies, 12; florists, 2; 
fruits, 12; furniture, 6; furriers, 4: garages 


(public), 24; grocers, 89; hardware, 4; jewelry, 
4; meat markets, 21; men’s furnishings, 10; 
men’s clothing, 10; merchant tailors, 7; mil- 
liners, 6; opticians, 4; photographers, 3; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 4: 
radio supplies, 14; restaurants (including hotels), 
10; shoes, 15; sporting goods, 6; stationers, 5; 
women’s apparel, 7. 


MILLVILLE, N. J. 


(Cumberland County) 
1920 Population, 14,691 (1925 government est., 
15,951). ; 
City and Suburban Estimate, 30,000. 


Native Whites, 91%; Negroes, %%; Foreign 
Born, 814%; Industrial Workers, 60%; English 
Reading, 99%; Families, 2,800. 


Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 2; Parochial, 
a: 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 
1; Lutheran, 1; Christian Science, 1; Methodist, 
6; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$4,283,161.98, Savings Bank Deposits Total, 
$1,000,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Vaudeville, 1; 


Total number of seats, 2,500. 


Location: On West Jersey & Seashore Rail- 
road at head of navigation of Maurice River. 
Forty-one miles from Philadelphia, 35 miles from 
Atlantic City, and, 130 miles from New York 
City; in the center of the industrial-agricultural 
district of New Jersey. Hourly train service 
to Philadelphia and best shipping facilities on 
regular freight scheduled daily. Hxcellent truck 
service on state highways. To nearest large 
city by railroad, 1 hour; by trolley, 2 hours; 
by auto, 1% hours. 


Principal Industries: Manufacture of glass 
in all branches, particularly bottles. Sand and 
gravel in unlimited quantities is mined in Mill- 
ville. Center of great poultry raising district, 
shipping direct to New York and Philadelphia 
markets every day. Cotton mill and bleachery 
employing 2,000 workers. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 15. Leading 
firms: Whital, Tatum Co., T. C. Wheaton Co., 
Menantico Sand & Gravel Co., Millville Manu- 
facturing Co., Cotton Mill and Bleachery, Model 
Blouse Co. Total value of yearly output of fac- 
tories estimated at $30,000,000. 


Special Information: Center of big agricultural 
district that totals nearly 40,000 with Millville 
as center for much of the shopping. Excellent 
retail stores. City of home owners, 70%; of 
population own their own homes, making good 
white intelligent labor at hand. Few strikes 
and labor troubles. Close to biggest cities of the 
East. Population of 37,000,000 within radius 
of 300 miles of Millville. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two 


family houses. No tenement district. Private 
residents, 99%; Paved sidewalks and streets. 
Retail Shopping Section: Extends from 


Scond and Main Streets to High and Broad 
Streets, giving more than a mile of retail stores 
and business houses, drawing from the _ sur- 
rounding territory. 


Trading Area: Extends about four miles 
north, one mile east, five miles west, and 
fourteen miles south, throughout the prosperous 
oyster producing section of the Maurice River 
upon which Millville is situated. Trolley and 
bus lines connect with all but one of these 
districts, bringing people in all during the 
week. Largest trading days. are Wednesday, 
Friday and Saturday. : 

Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; commercial automobile agencies, 9; 
automobile accessories, 8; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 6; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 24; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 6; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 14; 
druggists, 6; dry goods, 10; electrical supplies, 
2; florists, 4; fruits, 5; furniture, 3; furriers, 
1; garages (public), 6; grocers, 22 (chain, 12); 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 9; men’s 
furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 6; merchant tai- 
lors, 5; milliners, 5; opticians, 1; photographers, 
1; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 8: radio supplies, 5; restaurants (includ- 
ing hotels), 7; shoes, 10; sporting goods, 2; 
stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 10, 

Miscellaneous Data: Aversge temperature, 60 
degrees, Average number of rainy days per 
twelve months 50; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 9); (den- 
tists, 5); (osteopaths, 2); number of wired 
houses, 3,100; street car service; gas, artificial; 
electric current, direct; water, soft. 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


(Morris County) 


1920 Population, 12,548. 
City and Suburban Estimate (1926), 30,000. 


Groceries, 1; meats, 4; 


Native Whites, 85%; Negroes, 8%; Foreign 
Born, 7%: Industrial Workers, 3%; English 
Reading, 90%; Families, 3,000. 


ie re tw. Were 
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1926. 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 

High, 1; Parochial, 2. 
Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 2; Presby- 


Episcopal, 2; 
terian, 2; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 1. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 3; Capital, Surplus 
and Undivided Profits (all banks), $1,974,695; 
Total Deposits (all banks), $31,364,168; Total 
Resources (all banks), $47,278,560. Savings 
Bank Deposits Total, $8,685,424. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 3. Total 
number of sets, 5,900. 

Location: On the main line Delaware & 
Lackawanna Railroad, 30 miles from New York 
Terminal of Morristown & Erie Railroad, con- 
necting with Erie Railroad. BHxcellent bus ser- 
vice to surrounding territory. Center of five 
main routes of travel by road. 


Principal Industries: Paper, rubber goods, 
wire, printing. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 4. Leading 


firms: McEwan Bros., Manhattan Rubber Co., 
Blectrical Alloy Co., The Servadish Co. 


Special Information: Morristown proper is 
residential snd not industrial. The Whippany 
River Valley along the line of the Morristown 
and Erie Railroad is an ideal site for factory 
locations. 

Residential Features: Morristown proper is 
residential, with one and two-family houses, and 
js nearly surrounded by large estates. Reads 
within commuting distance of New York. 


Retail Shopping Section: Park Place extend- 
ing around the Park in the center of town is 
center of the shopping district. Retail stores 
extend for some distance from Park along five 
main radiating streets as follows: Speedwell 
Avenue, 3 blocks; Morris Street, 3 blocks; South 
Street, 2 blocks; Market Street, 1 block; Wash- 
ington Street, 2 blocks. 

Trading Area: 15 miles north and west, 10 
miles south, 7 miles east. 

Wholesale Houses: Meats, 1; umbrellas, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 20; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 30; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 25; bakers, 11; cigar stores and stands, 9; 


confectioners, 21; delicatessen, 5; dressmakers, 
41; druggists, 9: dry goods, 12; department 
stores, 2; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 8; 
fruits, 11; furniture, 6; furriers, 1; garages 


(public), 19; grocers, 52; hardware, 4; jewelry, 
5; meat markets, 18; men’s furnishings, 10; 
men’s clothing, 15; merchant tailors, 19; mil- 
liners, 10; opticians, 7; photographers, 5; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; 
radio supplies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 
21; shoes, 10; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 8; 
women’s apparel, 19. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 24); 
(dentists, 1); (osteopaths, 1); street car serv- 
ice; gas, artificial; water, soft. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
(Essex County) 


1920 Population, 414,524 (1926 est. 466.339). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 750,000 (1926 
est. over 1,000,000). 

Native Whites, 67.6%; Negroes, 4.18%; For- 
eign Born, 28.22%; Industrial Workers, 23.3%; 
English Reading, 86%; Families, 86,654. 


Schools: Public Grade, 73; High, 4; Junior 
High, 38; Parochial, 24. Number of Pupils, 
115,388. 


Churches: Baptist, 24; Christian Science, 2: 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 17; Hebrew, 13; 
Methodist, 17; Presbyterian, 34; Roman Catho- 
lic, 32; Miscellaneous, 40. 


Banks: National, 11; State, 1; Trust Com- 
panies, 14. Captital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits (all banks), $39,906,751, Total Deposits 
(all banks), $263,908,208; Total Resources (all 
banks), $336.765,538; Savings Banks Deposits, 
$83,932,151; Total Bank Clearings (12 months, 
July 1, 1926), $1,264,264,933.71, 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 
49: Vaudeville, 3; Burlesque, 3; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums), 13. Total number of seats, 
57,754. 


Location: Newark is an integral part of the 
great Metropolitan District and is shown by Fed- 
eral census and income tax statistics to be the 
geographical center of the richest and most popu- 
lous section of the United States. The recent de- 
velopment and completion of the deep water 
way terminal at Port Newark, on Newark Bay, 
has already proven the wisdom of such a de- 
velopment by the rapid increase of manufactur- 
ing enterprise and shipping. Newark is but 
eight miles west of New York City and the 
running time of but twenty minutes gives the 
two great cities practically the same interests 
and the same impetus for growth. Newark is a 
city of great business enterprise and offers op- 
portunity for manufacturers who demand direct 
outlets by rail or water and is in immediate 
touch with the world’s greatest market. 

Five trunk railroads, serve Newark giving it 
exceptional service to all parts of the country. 
The city is within convenient trucking distance 
of New York and river lines give direct’ connec- 
{ion with ocean shipping. As a railroad point 
it enjoys the low competitive water rates on all 
railroads. One ocean line makes Newark its 
home port and the city has a service extending 
over the lines of the New York barge canals. To 
New York, by railroad, 80 minutes; by Hudson 
Tubes, 20 minutes; by auto, 45 minutes. 


Principal Industries: Electric machinery, appa- 
ratus and supplies, foundry, machine shop prod- 
ucts, leather, jewelry, printing, publishing, bread 
and bakery products, thread, auto parts, radio 
supplies, leather goods, incandescent Jamps, 
paints and varnish, chemicals, dyes, advertising 
novelties, imitation leather. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 
ing firms: Rubberset Co., Splitdorf Wlectrical 
Co.. Weston Elec. Instrument Co., Whitehead 
& Hoag, Durant Motor Co., Crucible Steel Co. of 
America, Edison Lamp Works of General Blec. 


2,950. Lead- 


by, 


Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Co., Clark Thread Co., Nairn 


Co., Hyatt Roller Bearing Corp., 


Linoleum Co., Thomas Edison, Inc., Monroe Cal- 
eulating Machine Co., Crocker-Wheeler Co,, Gen- 
eral Lead Batteries Co., Westinghouse Lamp Co., 
Celluloid Co., Western Electric Co., Mennen & 
Co., Federal Ship Building Co., Sherwin-Williams 
Co., Pyrene Mfg. Co., Sears-Roebuck Co., Ault & 
Wiborg Co., Central Stamping Co,, Murphy Var- 
nish Co., L. E. Waterman Co., Waitt & Bond 
Co., Valentine & Co,, Otis BPlevator Co., Ford 
Motor Co., Thatcher Furnace Co. 


Special Information: Newark ranks among 
the leading industrial centers of the United 
States in yolume and diversity of manufacture. 
While New Jersey ranks tenth in population 
among the States of the Union, it ranks sixth in 
wealth. This wealth is largely concentrated in 
Newark, the largest city in the State. Because 
of its strategic position and the colossal develop- 
ment now under way at Port Newark, the logical 
terminus in the expansion of the port of New 
York, Newark will shortly be recognized as one 
of the most important seaports on the Atlantic 
coast. 

Newark has twenty-one freight depots, fifteen 
passenger depots and seventeen delivery yards. 
Tt is served by the Pennsylvania; Central Rail- 
rond of New Jersey; Erie; Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western; Lehigh Valley; Baltimore 
& Ohio, and Hudson and Manhattan Railroads. 
Freight tonnage by rail in 1925 was 5,813,901 
and by water 6,641,332 tons, making a total 
frieight movement for the city of 12,455,323 
tons. Express movement was 1,611,584 pack- 
ages. 


Residential Features: Of the 46,727 dwellings 
in Newark, approximately 32,000 dwellings in 
Newark have telephones. Newark’s suburbs, in- 
cluding the Oranges, Montclair, Glen Ridge, 
Bloomfield, Maplewood, Madison, Millburn, Short 
Hills, Arlington, Chatham, Summit, Morristown 
and other communities along the Lackawanna, 
are the most desirable in the metropolitan dis- 
trict. 


Retail Shopping Section; Extends on Broad 
Street trom the Lackawanna Station to Lincoln 
Park, 20 blocks, and at right angles on Market 
Street, from the Pennsylvania Station to the 
Court House, 10 blocks. Outlying shopping 
sections are known as Clinton Hill, Springfield 
Avenue, Roseville, Forest Hill and Ironbound. 


Trading Area: Extends in fan shape for about 
25 miles and is served by five trunk lines of rail- 
roads, and trolley, bus and motor truck systems, 
all affording quick and efficient service. 


Wholesale Houses: Grocers, 25; meats, 32; 
hardware, 3; dry goods, 5; bakers, 6; druggists, 
5; stationers, 5; furniture dealers, 2; cigars, 5; 
eonfectioners, 38; coal dealers, 17. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 93; commercial automobile agencies (motor 
trucks only), 6; automobile accessories, 157; 
automobile tire agents, 57; bakers, 294; cigar 
stores and stands, 110 (chain, 15); confection- 
ers, 908; delicatessen, 283; dressmakers, 308; 
druggists, 263 (chain, 18); dry goods, 413; de 
partment stores, 4; electric supplies, 80; florists, 
76; fruit, 106; furniture, 106; furriers, 71; gar- 
ages, 202; grocers, 1,707 (chain, 384); hardware, 
153; jewelry, 1384; meat markets, 772 (chain, 
87); men’s furnishings, 79; men’s clothing, 111; 
merchant tailors, 42; milliners, 98; opticians, 
35; photographers, 52; pianos (and miscellane- 
ous musical instruments), 39; .radio supplies, 


104; restaurants, 529 (chain, 14); retail shoes, 


175; retail stationers, 35; women’s apparel, 51. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 56.7 
degrees; average number of rainy days per twelve 
months, 84; most pleasant months, March, April, 
May, June, Sept., Oct., Nov.; doctors (medical, 
579); (dentists, 310); (osteopaths, 24); number 
of wired houses, 101,000; street car service and 
bus; gas, artificial; number of meters, 104,983; 
electric current, alternating; water, soft. 


See announcement page 159 columns 3 and 4 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
(Middlesex County) 


1920 Population, 32,779 (1925 est. 40,000). 


Native Whites, 65%; Negroes, 5%; Foreign 
Born, 30%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 
Reading, 60%; Families, 8,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Parochial, 
5; Private Schools, 2; Number of Pupils, 8,500. 


Churches: Baptist, 6; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 3; Hebrew, 3; Methodist, 5; Pres- 
byterian, 3; Roman Catholic, 6; Miscellaneous, 
4, 


Banks: National, 8; Trust Cos., 3; Savings 
Banks, 1; Total Resources, $29,500,000; Savings 
Bank Deposits Total, $5,201,054.65. i 


Theatres: Legitimate, 3; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums; etc.), 7; Total num- 
ber of seats, 8,000. 


Location: On main line of Pennsylvania Rail- 
road—Raritan River Railroad making connec- 
tions with New Jersey Central and Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroads. Direct boat line to and from 
New York, with splendid facilities for shipments 
west, and to New England points. 


.Principal Industries: Automobile trucks, Red 
Cross supplies, chemicals, cigars, floor covering, 
wall paper, machinery, needles, surgical dress- 
ings, castings, refrigerating machines, nickel 
alloy, paper boxes, rubber tires and tubes, type- 
writer supplies, blueing, music wire, harmonicas, 
household refrigerators, ivory buttons, clothing, 
knit goods, piano cases, leather novelties, rugs, 
gas water heaters, cigar boxes, gaskets, etc, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 70. Leading 
firms: Johnson & Johnson, International Motor 
Co., Brunswick-Kroeschell Co., General Cigar 


Co., Rhodia Chemical Co., Reckitt’s U. S. A., 


Ives Needle Co., Bayuk Bros., Janeway & 


Carpender, John Waldron Co., EB. .R. Squibb & 
J. ( 


Potte 


Sons, National Music String Co., F.- J. 
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Co., ‘Howe Rubber Co., Amerieam Incubator Co., 
Webb ‘Wire Works, Janeway Button Co., U. 8. 
Nicizel .Co., Berkowitz & Oo., Duplico Mfg. Co., 
ete. Total value of yearly output of factories, 
$30,000;000. 


Resitiential Features: The city has several fine 
residential sections, and a Gity Zoning and 
Planning Commission is working on the matter 
of zoning the community. Also there are fime 
residential sections in the boreugh of Highland 
Park, whieh is essentially a part of New Bruns- 
wick, 


Retail Shopping Section: George street with 
ix blocks; Church Street with three blocks; 
Albany Street with six blocks; French Street 
with eight blacks. The stores are as fine as in 
many city of its size in the State. 


Trading Area: The trading area covers a ra- 
@ius of approximately 20 to 25 miles, the resi- 
dents reaching the city by trolley, bus lines, 
steam lines and automobiles. New Brunswiek 
is the county seat of Middlesex County, whieh 
brings many persons to the city. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 4; 
fruits, 4; hardware, 38; miscellaneous lines, 5, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 17; commercial auto. agencies, 13; auto- 
mobile accessories, 27; automobile tire agencies, 
15; bakers, 32; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 37; confectioners (including hotels), 
94; delicatessen, 10; dressmakers, 27; druggists, 
20; dry goods, 44; department stores, 3; elec- 
trical supplies, 18; florists, 10; fruits, 16; furni- 
ture, 16; furriers, 5; garages (public), 15; gro- 
cers, 712; hardware, 12; jewelry, 12; meat mar- 
kets, 56; men’s furnishings, 13; men’s clothing, 
22; merchant tajlors, 33; milliners, 13; opticians, 
4; photographers, 10; pianos, ete., 9; radio sup- 
plies, 10; restaurants (including hotels), 55; 
shoes, 24; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 4; 
women’s apparel, 11. 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


(Passaic County) 


1920 Population, 63,841 (1926 est. 71,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 170,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Passaic (pop. 71,000); Clifton (40,000); Gar- 
field (27,000); Rutherford (13,000). 


Native Whites, 57%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 41%; Industrial Workers, 30%; Families, 
11,966. 


Schools; Public Grade, 12; High, 1; Par- 
ochial, 7, 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 8; 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
8; Miscellaneous, 3 colored. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 6. Total Resources 
(all banks), $47,000,000. 


_ Theatres: Moving Pictures, 5; Vaudeville, 1; 
Stock, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 6; 
Total number of seats, 15,000. 


Location: On Passaic River at head of tide- 
water, twelve miles from New York and nine 
miles from Newark, service by Erie, Lackawanna 
and New York, Susquehanna and Western R.R. 
River now used for lumber, coal, fuel oil, and 
other shipments, will shortly be improved for 
wider use by industries. To rearest larger city, 
by railroad, 15 minutes; by trolley, 30 minutes; 

* by auto, 30 minutes. 


Principal Industries: Woolens, worsteds, rub- 
ber goods, cotton cloth, chemicals, handkerchiefs, 
metal ware, automatic machinery. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 200; Leading 
firms, Botany Worsted Mills, Forstmann-Huft- 
mann Co. (worsted); New York Belting & Pack- 
ing ©o. (rubber); Manhattan Rubber Manu- 
facturing Co.; Acheson-Harden Co, (handker- 
chiefs); General Chemical Co. 


Special Information: Passaic is close to the 
great Metropolitan Market, with unexcelled 
shipping facilities. Excellent trolley and bus 
service to well-populated districts. Draws. busi- 
ness from large area with population of 150,000. 


Residential Features: Many fine one and two 
family houses on ‘‘Hill’’ section; with addition 


PLAINFIELD 


is one of the finest cities in New Jersey. It is far famed as a high class 
residential city and also boasts large manufacturing interests and other 
business enterprises. Plainfield is the center of a live, active and pro- 
gressive community—a splendid market. 


market information furnished. 


With a net paid circulation now in excess of 


10,000 
THE PLAINFIELD COURIER-NEWS 


enters 95% of the homes of Plainfield and North Plainfield, and: in 
addition covers all surrounding towns and villages thoroughly. Latest 


New York and Chicago Representatives: 


ALCORN & SEYMOUR COMPANY, Inc. 


Dies halle chs as ey Cy A tell Vee ee eT, Ts 
Editor 


of large number of high class apartments. In- 
dustrial section separated from residential. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main avenue has 
about ten excellent business blocks, and this is 
gradually spreading to the full length of the 
thoroughfare. Passaic is a fine business street, 
as are Second-and Monroe Streets, and they are 
main arteries. 

Trading Area: West, East, South—approxi- 
mately 8 miles; north, approximately 15 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 9; meats, 7; ~ 


fruits, 5; hardware, 3; miscellaneous lines, con- 
feetionery, soft drinks. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 40; commercial automobile agencies, 8: 
automobile accessories, 12; automobile tire agen- 
eies, 12; bakers, 66; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 46 (chain, 2); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 156; delicatessen, 35; 
dressmakers, 50; druggists, 45 (chain, 2); dry 
goods, 117; department stores, 3; electrical sup- 
plies, 28; florists, 22; fruits, 45; furniture, 25; 
furriers, 3; garages (public), 26; grocers, 320 
(chain, 107); hardware, 89; jewelry, 27; meat 
markets, 106 (chain, 1); men’s furnishing, 12; 
men’s clothing, 15; merchant tailors, 88; mil- 
liners, 17; opticians, 7; photographers, 12; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
5; radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 72; shoes, 55; sporting goods, 4; station- 
ers, 19; women’s apparel, 21. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature 65 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 80; most pleasant months, June 
and Oetober. Doctors (medical, 90); dentists, 
49); (osteopaths, 6); street car service; number 
of automobile registrations, 6,000; gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating and direct; number 
of wired houses, 6,730; water, soft, 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


(Union County) 


1920 Population, 27,700 (40,962 est. in 1926). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 58,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 14; High, 2; Parochial, 
2; Number of Pupils, 8,500. 

Churches: Baptist, 6; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2: Episcopal, 4; Hebrew, 3; 
Methodist, 5; Presbyterian, 5; Roman Catholic, 
3; Miscellaneous, 7. 

Bankst National, 1: State, 5; Total Resources 
(all banks), $35,091,907; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $19,750,682.15. 

“Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
3. Total number of seats, 6,000. 

Location: ©. R.R. of N. J., P. & R., B. & O. 
Twenty-four miles south of N. Y. City. 


Principai Industries: Printing, machinery, 
automobiles, silk, machine tools, hosiery. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 97. Leading 
firms: International Motor, Wood Printing Press 
Co., Scott Printing Press Co., British-American 
Metal Oo., Wood Newspaper Machinery Co., 
Jersey Silk Mills, Rivoli Hosiery Co., Spicer 
Mfg. Co., Ransome Concrete Mashing Co., Moon 
Wire Works, Pneumatic Tubes Supply Co. 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $30,000,000. 


Special Information: Plainfield is suburban 
residential city, with 3,300 persons commuting 
to New York daily. 


Residential Features: Mainly one-family 
houses valued from $10,000 to $25,000. Many 
worth $50,000 and $100,000. Zoning ordinance 
restricts industries along railroad, and two- 
family house zone is close to industries. 


Retail Shopping Section; Watchung Avenue 
and Fifth Street to Central Avenue and Front 
Street. Three principal streets are Frent, three 
blocks; Watchung Avenue, four blocks; North 
Avenue, one block, and Park Avenue, four 
blocks, 

Trading Area: Six miles east to Westfield, 
trolley and steam transportation; six miles 
south to Metuchen, buses; 12 miles west to 
Somerville, trolley, bus, and steam railroads; 
12 miles north to Bernardsville, bus line. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 2; 
fruits, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Automobile accessories, 14; 
automobile tire agencies, 23; bakers, 84; cigar 
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If It's So— 


Here’s a Wonderful 
Record of Advertising 
Supremacy 


If it’s so (and it can easily be verified 
by Facts and Figures) it should con- 
clusively prove to the Advertiser that 
that section of the Great Metropolitan 
District of which NEWARK, NEW 
JERSEY, is the center,.is rich in pro- 
ductiveness and that the 


‘Newark Evening News: 
New Jersey's Home Newspaper 


must be the logical medium through which to 
broadcast his message to the residents of the 
richest and most populous section of the 
United States. 


Not alone does the NEWARK EVENING 
NEWS lead all New York newspapers in vol- 
ume of Advertising, but the 1925 verified 
records show that, among ALL the six day 
newspapers published in the United States, the 


NEWARK EVENING NEWS ranked 


FIRST in Classified Advertising 
FIRST in National Advertising 
FIRST in Automobile Advertising 
FIRST in Food Advertising 


—and— 


THIRD in Total Advertising 


Delivered daily into over 100,000 homes 


’ 


and read by every member of every family in every home 


© ; 
nck Evening News. 
(Always Reaches Home) 


Eugene W. Farrell 


Business and Advertising Manager 


215-221 Market Street, Newark, New Jersey 
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NEW JERSEY (Cont’d) 


Plainfield (cont’d) 
stores and stands (including hotels), 


15; con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 52; deli- 
eatessen, 8; dressmakers, 56; druggists, 16; dry 
goods, 32; department stores, 3; electrical sup- 
plies, 5; florists, 12; fruits, 25; furniture, 20; 
furriers, 2; garages (public), 22; grocers, 132; 
hardware, 13; jewelry, 8; meat markets, 57; 


men’s furnishings, 12; men’s clothing, 7; mer- 
chant tailors, 42; milliners, 11; opticians, 9; 
photographers, 7; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 6; radio supplies, 10; 
restaurants (including hotels), 30; shoes, 20; 
sporting goods, 3; stationers, 10; women’s ap- 
parel, 9. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 56 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 80; most pleasant months, May, 
Junc, September, October; street car and bus 
Service; gas, artificial; electric current, alter- 
nating and direct; water, hard. 

See announcement page 159 columns 1 and 2 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


(Middlesex County) 
1820 Population, 41,707 (48,658 est. in 1926). 


Native Whites, 83%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 15%; Industrial Workers, 10%; English 
Reading, 30%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 1; Paro- 
chial, 3; Number of Pupils, 11,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 


Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 3: 
Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
5; Miscellaneous, 5. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 4; Vaudeville, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 24; Total 
number of seats, 6,000. 


In Staten Island Sound at mouth 
of Raritan River. Served by Pennsylvania, 
Central and Lehigh Valley Rys. ‘Trolley, bus 
and ferry service to central and western part of 
state, To nearest large city, by railroad, 45 
minutes; by trolley, 144 hours; by automobile, 
45 minutes. 


Location: 


Principal Industries: Terra cotta manufac- 
turers, men’s and women’s clothing, machinery 
supplies, iron and steel, asphalt chemicals, 
copper, handkerchiefs, eartridges, cables, car- 
borundum, cigars, dye stuffs. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 35. Leading 
firms: Raritan Copper Works, Atlanta Terra 
Cotta Co., Jersey Terra Cotta Co., Rossier & 
Wasslacher Chemical Co., General Bakelite 
Corp., H. Rosenthal & Co., U. S. Cartridge Co., 
Standard Underground Cable Co., Carborundum 
Co., Bayuk Bros. Cigars, Ine., General Cigar 
Co., Inc., General Supply Co., American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., Fords Porcelain Works. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 


family houses. Limited sections devoted to 
workingmen’s tenements. Private homes pre- 
jominate. One of the finest residential sections 
is located north of city, also one west of city. 


Retail Shopping Section: Wxtends from Public 
Market for 15 blocks on Smith, State, Broad. 
and New Brunswick avenues. There are six 
outlying retail business sections and several 
smaller neighborhood sections with the usual 
grocery, confectionery, meat and small shops. 


Trading Area: Hxtends about five miles west 
and east, about seven south. Wxtensive business 


is secured from people living at a greater dis- 
bus 


tanée due to the excellent trolley and 
service. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 2; 


fruits, 2; hardware, 1; dry goods, 8. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 32; commercial automobile agencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 5; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 3; bakers, 11; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 17 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 12; delicatessen, 8; dress- 
makers, 8; druggists, 16 (chain, 1); electrical 
supplies, 8; florists, 6; fruits, 8; furniture, 20; 


furriers, 4; garages (public), 22; grocers, 225 
(chain, 18); hardware, 7; jewelry, 8; meat 
markets, 58 (chain, 2); men’s furnishings, 9; 


milliners, 7; opticians, 4; ° photographers, 6; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
5; radio supplies, 5; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 47; shoes, 8; sporting goods, 6; stationers, 
4; women’s apparel, 21. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 56 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 80; most pleasant months, May, 
June, July, August, September.. Doctors (med- 
ical, 25); (dentists, 16); (osteopaths, 1); street 
ear service; gas, artificial; electric current, 
alternating and direct; water, hard. 


PATERSON, N.. J. 


(Passaic County) 


1920 Population, 135,875 (Hstimated 1925, 
148,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 
radius, 540,000. 

Native Whites, 65.6%; Negroes, 1.1%; 
eign Born, 33.2%; Industrial Workers, 
English Reading, 85%; Families, 32,186. 

Schools: Public Grade, 24; Continuation, 1; 
Mannal Training, 1; High, 2; Normal, 1; Voca- 
tional Training, 1; Parochial, 15; Number of 
Pupils, 35,900. 

Churches: Baptist, 10; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 6; Hebrew, 7; 
Methodist, 17; Presbyterian, 14; Roman Catho- 
lic, 16; Miscellaneous, 33. 


Within 10 mile 
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Banks: National, 6; Trust Companies, 6; Sav- 
ings Banks, 19 (including city and suburbs) ; 
Total Resources (all banks), $146,540,327.59; 
Savings Deposits, $77,456,563.86. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 3; Moving Pictures, 12; 
Vaudeville, 1; Butlesque, 1; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 3. 

Location; 17 miles from New York City on 
the main lines of the Erie, New York, Sus- 
quehanna & Western, and D. L. & W. Rail- 
roads, and on the Newark Branch of the Erie 
R.R.: 13 trolleys: 37 bus lines in the city. To 
nearest larger city, by railroad, 35 minutes; 
by trolley, 1% hours; by auto, 50 minutes. 


Principal Industries: Manufactured silk, metal 
trades, shirts, linen threads, locomotives. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 1,200. Leading 
firms: National Silk Dyeing Co., American 
Locomotive Oo., Manhattan Shirt Co., Weidman 
Silkk Dyeing Co., Wright Aeronautical Corp., 
Pelgram & Meyer, Miesch Mfg. Co., Nicholson 
File Co., Standard Silk Dyeing Co., UHenry 
Doherty Silk Co., Harris Bros. Silk Co., Benj. 
Eastwood Co., Metrie Shirt Co., Excello Shirt 
Co., Wm. Hand & Sons, John Royle & Sons, 
Peerless Plush Mfg. Co., Barbour Flax Spin- 
ning Co., Okonite-Callender Co. Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at $225,- 
006,000. 


Special Information: Paterson is an impor- 
tant part of the greatest industrial district of 
the U. 8S. It is a leading silk manufacturing 
city of the country; its modern retail shops are 


the buying center for a population of more 
than 500,000 people. Paterson has a new mod- 
ern hotel, costing over one million dollars, 


and known as the Alexander Hamilton Hotel. 


Residential Features: There are about 20,- 
000 dwellings in Paterson. It has well de- 
veloped home sections, which are adequately 
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protected from incursion of garages and. shops 
by the recent passage of the eity zoning 
ordinance. . ay 

Retail Shopping’ Section: Extends from Main 
Street on the west to the Brie R.R, on the 
east—a distance of 4 blocks; and from the 
Passaic River on the north to Grand Street 
on the south—a distance of 12 blocks. The 
heart of the shopping district is on Main Street, 
from Broadway to Grand—9_ blocks; and on 
Market Street, from Main to the Erie R.R.— 
4 blocks. 

Trading Area; Bxtends about 25 miles west, 
north, and northeast; about 10 miles east, and 6 
miles south, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 10; meats, 6; 
fruits, 4; dry goods, 3; Miscellaneous lines: 
produce, 7; shirts, 14; confectionery, 14; eigars, 
17; plumbing supplies, 15. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 42; commercial automobile agencies, LG; 
automobile accessories, 94; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 30; bakers, 92; cigar stores and stands, 44 
(chain, 5); confectioners, 267; delicatessen, 56; 
dressmakers, 131; druggists, 60 (chain, 11); 
dry goods, 162; department stores, 5; electrical 
supplies, 19; florists, 22; fruits, 47: furniture, 
48; furriers, 11; garages (public), 61; grocers, 
689 (chain, 122); hardware, 57; jewelry, 48; 
meat markets, 242 (chain, 7); men’s furnishings, 
29: men’s clothing, 58; merchant tailors, 12; 
milliners, 43; opticians, 13; photographers, 16; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
21; radio supplies, 40; restaurants, 106 (chain, 
1); shoes, 75; sporting goods, 7; stationers, 25% 
women’s apnerel. 11; laundries (Amerieyn), 18; 
laundries (Chinese), 82; lumber dealers, 17; 
macniery dealers, 12; plumvers, 123; produce, 
39. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 57 
degrees; average number of rainy days _ per 
twelve months, 60; most pleasant months, May, 

e 
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June, Sept.; Oct. Doctors (medical, 153); (den-. 
tists, 92); (osteopaths, 10); street car Service; 
gas, artificial; eletric current, alternating and — 
direct; number of wired houses, 15,000; water, - 
Lit} 4 ; : 

See announcement below — 


TRENTON, N. J. 
(Mercer County) 


1920 Population, 119,289 (134,000 est. in 1926). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 181,197 (1920 
U. 8. Census). d 


Native Whites, 71.1%: Negroes, 
eign Born, 25.3%; Industrial Workers, 
English Reading, 88%; Families, 25,319. 


Schools: Public Grade, 30; High, 1; Junior 
High, 4; Parochial, 17: Parochial High, 2. 
Number of Pupils, 29,628. . 


Churches: Baptist, 13; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 13; Hebrew, 3; Methodist, 17; Pres- 
byterian, 13; Roman Catholic, 19; Miscel- 
laneous, 30. 3 


Banks: National, 4; State, 8; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $111,000.000 (1925); Sav- 
ings Bank Deposits Total, $86,600,000 (1925)— 
96,845 Savings Accounts in 1923. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 18: Vaudeville, 
3; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 12. 


Location: At head of navigation on Delaware 
River, 30 miles from Philadelphia. On main 
line of Penn. R.R., 55 miles from New York. 
Served by Penn. R.R. and P. & R, R.R. On 
Lincoln and State Highway System, with hard 
surfaced roads radiating in every direction. Bx- 
cellent trolley and bus service to various parts 
of state. Steamboat transportation on Dela- 
ware River and on Delaware & Raritan Canal. 
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Why Wait Till Next April to Say ‘Ties 


We Got It—We’re Proud of It— 
You Ought to Know It! 
We Lead the Field! 


The Paterson Press-Guardian 


now has the largest circula- 

tion of any paper in Pat- 

-erson—NOW 19,000 NET 

PAID PER DAY AND 
STILL GROWING! 


For the past two years its circu- 


lation growth has been handi- 
capped by a lack of press room 
facilities, but since the installation 
-of a modern high speed metropol- 
itan low unit Duplex press which 
quickly. 
Press-Guardian is now in a posi- 


turns ’em out 


tion to handle more 
and is doing so. 


Perfecting a quick delivery 
system to all parts of the city and 
suburbs, inaugurating an inten- 
sive circulation campaign, it has 
within six weeks passed its last 


The 


circulation 


For the past six years The Press- 
Guardian has led all evening ~ 
papers in Passaic County and has 
now overtaken the only morning 
paper in the field. 


THE GREATEST LOCAL 
COVERAGE EVER OBTAIN- 
ED FOR THIS FERTILE 
MARKET AT THE CHEAP- 
EST RATE PER THOUSAND 
CIRCULATION! 


Rates will advance January Ist 
next; so take advantage of present 


rates and get your schedule and 


today! 


remaining competitor. 


contract to The Press-Guardian 


National Representatives: 


G. Logan Payne Company 
New York, Boston, Atlanta, Chicago, 


St. Louis 
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_vies, 40; 
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NEW JERSEY (Cont'd) 


First American city in 


Principal Industries: 
production of pottery, 
in wire and cable, seventh 
Pottery, rubber, wire, machinery, linoleum, 
anvils, millboard, candy, radiators, crucibles, 
steam turbines, tile. 97 different products are 
manufactured. : 


Manufacturing Establishments: More than 
400. Leading firms: John A. Roebling’s Sons 
©o., N. J. Wire Cloth Co., Trenton Potteries 
Co., Ajax Rubber Co., Thermoid Rubber Co., 
American Steel & Wire Co., Certain-teed Prod. 
Co., Belle Mead Sweets, N. J., School-Church 
Furniture Go., De Laval Steam Turbine Co., 


second in rubber, sixth 
in iron and steel. 


Lenox, Inc., H. D. Lee Mercantile Co., Trent 
Tile Co., Thos. Maddock’s Sons Co., Bartley 
Crucible Co., W. J. Sloane Mfg. Co. Total 


value of yearly output of factories estimated 
at $135,000,000. 

Special Information: Although its location is 
30 miles from Philadelphia and 55 miles from 
New York, Trenton is independent of these 
cities. Its nearness to New York and Phila- 
delphia cause it to be affected;by railroad and 
truck service to and from these points. There 
were 11,400 autos assessed in Trenton during 
1923. 


Residential Features; Private homes _ pre- 
dominate, There are very few apartment 
houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Stacy 
Trent Hotel, W. State and Willow Streets, 
east on State Street to City Hall, six blocks; 
on Broad Street south from Perry Street to 
Greenwood Avenue, eight blocks; on Warren 
Street south from Perry Street to Factory Street, 
five blocks; Montgomery Street, Perry to Front 
Street, four blocks; also streets that parallel 
State Street approximately 15 blocks. There 
are neighborhood sections in various parts of 
the city. Chambersburg section has high grade 
neighborhood stores, theatres, banks, etc. 


Trading Area: Extends about 26 miles north 
to Frenchtown, N. J.; south to Bristol, Pa., 
and Burlington, N. J.; east to Freehold, N. J., 
and west to Langhorne ‘and Newton, Pa. 
Trolley, bus and train service link Trenton and 
its surrounding towns. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 10; meats, 20; 
fruits, 7; dry goods, 8; tobacco, 5; leather 
findings, 5; paper, 6; lumber, 6; oil, 18; drugs, 
1; candy, 5; coal, 7; miscellaneous lines, barber 
supplies, 2; butter and eggs, 15. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
eommercial automobile agencies, 24; 
automobile accessories, 150; automobile tire 
agencies, 37; bakers, 72; cigar stores and stands 
(ineluding hotels), 164; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 422; delicatessen, 38; dressmak- 
ers, 109; druggists, 60; dry goods, 87; depart- 
ment stores, 12; electrical supplies, 36; florists, 
24; fruits, 106; furniture, 41; furriers, 3; 
grocers, 597; hardware, 44; jewelry, 55; meat 
markets, 67; men’s furnishings, 68; men’s 
clothing, 30; milliners, 36; opticians, 13; 
photographers, 17; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 29; radio supplies, 19: 
restaurants (including hotels), 168; shoes, 49; 
sporting goods, 16; stationers, 9; Women’s 
apparel, 53. 


UNION CITY, N. J. 


(Hudson County) 


1920 Population, 20.651. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 150,000. 


Native Whites, 71.5%; Negroes, 0.1%; For- 
eign Born, 28.4%; Industrial Workers, 30%; 
English Reading, 85%; Families, 5,296. 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Parochial, 
2; Number of Pupils, 5,020. = 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 
1; Methodist, 11; Roman Catholic, 3; Evan- 
selical, 1. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Resources, 
$10,200,000. 

Theatres; Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 6; 
Vaudeville, 2. Total number of seats, 8,700. 

Location: On Erie and West Shore RR. Three 
miles from New ‘York City. 

Principal Industries: Electrical appliances, 
elastic braids, coats and suits, undertakers’ 
supplies, raincoats, silk and cotton fabrics, 
lamps and auto lamps. 

Residential Features: One- and two-family 
houses. Also large number of apartment and 
tenement houses. 

Retail Shopping Section: One mile along Ber- 
senline Avenue and a few blocks on Fourth and 
Lewis Streets. 

Trading Area: Six west and north, two miles 
south and east. 2 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 
6: bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), $; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 16; delicatessen, 7; dGressmakers, 18; 
druggists, 9; dry geods, 5; department stores, 
1; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 4; fruits, 8; 
furniture, 6; furriers, 2; garages (public), 16; 
“rocers, 35; hardware, 8; jewelry, 5; meat 
markets, 21; men’s furnishings, 7; men’s cloth- 
ing, 7; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 9; opti- 
aians, 4; photographers, 2; pianos (and miscel- 
Janeous musical instruments), 4; radio supplies, 
10; restaurants (ineluding hotels), 8; shoes, 12: 


sporting goods, 2; stationers, 5: women’s ap- 
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VINELAND, N. J. 
(Cumberland County) 


1920 Population, 6,799. 


City and Suburban (Chamber of Commerce— 
estimate), 22,000, 


Native Whites, 76%; Negroes, 4%; Foreign 
Born, 20%; Industrial Workers, 26%; English 
Reading, 84%; Families, 1,552. 

Schools: Public Grade, 22; High, 1. Number 
of Pupils, 4,500. 

Churches: 12. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Re- 


sources (ull banks), $7,021,583.22; Capital Sur- 
plus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $962,- 
375.33; Total Deposits (all banks), $5,568,809.14. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2. Total number 
of, seats, 1,800. 
Location: Thirty-five miles from Philadelphia 


on N. J. Central and the West Jersey & Sea 


Shore R.R. 

Principal Industries: Canned goods, elay pots, 
chemicals, glassware, shoes, iron and brass 
castings, clothing, lumber and mill works, paper 
boxes, ice and cold storage, stone works, thread, 
brushes, baskets. 


Residential Features: 
family houses. 

Retail Shopping Section: 
Avenue. 

Trading Area: Radius of five miles. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 30; commercial automobile agencies, Ds 
automobile accessories, 15; automobile tire agen- 
eies, 15; bakers, 8: cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 40; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 9; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 
25; druggists, 9; dry goods, 7; department 
stores, 1; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 33 
fruits, 5; furniture, 7; garages (public), 9: 
grocers, 34; hardware, 6; jewelry, 5; meat mar- 
kets, 15; men’s furnishings, 7; men’s clothing, 
5: merchart tailors, 5; milliners, 7; opticians, 
4; photographers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous 


Mostly one and two- 


Half mile on Landis 


musical instruments), 5; radio supplies, 8; 
restaurants (including hotels), 19; shoes, 8; 
sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; women’s 
apparel, 5. 


of 


Standard Surveys 
NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 
(Bernalillo County ) 


1920 Population, 15,157 (1926 est. 29,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 32,000. 

Native Whites, 70%: Negroes, 5 Foreign 
Born, Perhaps 1%: Spanish-Americans. about 
24%; English Reading, 99%; Families, 5,851. 

Schools: Public Grade, 14; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 9: Number of Pupils, 7,301. 

Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, A; 
Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
5; Miscellaneous, 13. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Resources 
(all banks), $9,924,247.49; Savings Bank De- 
posits Total, $2,796,692. 24. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 1. Total 
number of seats, 5,500. 

Location: A. T. & S. F. (main line-division 
point with large shops). To nearest larger city 
by railroad, 10 hours; by automobile, 18 hours. 

Principal Industries: Railroading, lumbering, 

farming, livestock, mining, sash and door plants, 
tie treating plant. 
’ Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Whitmer-Jackson Sash & Door Co.; Breece Lum- 
ber Co. and Breece Furniture Co.; Tie Plant; 
Albuquerque Foundry & Machine Works; Duke 
City Broom Co. 

Special Information: Albuquerque’s excellent 
year round climate is one of its greatest assets, 
as its high dry atmosphere, with its sunshine, 
gives great relief to sufferers from diseases of 
the throat and lungs. Consequently a great 
number of people come here to regain their 
health. 

Residential Features: There are about 33 
apartment buildings; about 5,500 homes. 

Retail Shopping Section: First Street, about 
@ blocks; Second Street, about 4 blocks; Third 
Street,’ abcut 4 blocks; Fourth Street, about 3 
blocks; Central Avenue, about 9 blocks; Gold 
Avenue, about 4 blocks; Silver Avenue, about 2 
blocks; Copper, about 2 blocks. 

Trading Area: 60 miles north; 107 miles east; 
72 miles south; 25 miles west, 


5% 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 9 (6 large 
ones); Meats, 4; Fruits, 2; Hardware, 3; Dry 
Goods, 2. ' 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; commercial automobile gqgencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 21; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 21; hakers, 7; cigar stores and stands 
(ineluding hotels), 18 (chain, 1): eonfectioners 


(ineluding hotel stands), 14; delicatessen, 2; 
dressmakers, 14; druggists, 15; dry goods, 2@: 
department stores, 4: electrical’ supplies, 8: 


florists, 2; fruits, none exclusive; furniture, 16; 
furriers, 1; garages (public), 1; grocers, 143 
(chain, 1); hardware, 3; jewelry, 14; total meat 
markets, 30; men’s furnishings, 10; men’s. cloth- 
ing, 10; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 11; op- 
ticians, 8; photographers, 8; pianos (and miscel- 
Janeous musical instruments), 5; radio supplies. 
8; restaurants (including hotels), 43; shoes, 15; 
sporting goods, 6; stationers, 3: women’s ap- 
parel, 20. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 42); 
(dentists, 23); (osteopaths, 3); number of wired 
houses, 5,252; street car service: number of 
automobile registrations, 51,000 (in county) ; 
gas, artificial; number of meters, 2,408; electric 
current, alternating; water, hard; average tem- 
perature, 55.7 degrees; average number of rainy 
days for year about 35; most months pleasant, 
very few unpleasant; winds in March make it 
only unpleasant month, 


EAST LAS VEGAS, N. M. 
(San Miguel County) 


1920 Population, 4,304—With town of Las 
Vegas, contiguous, 8,206. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 9,387. Most im- 


portant cities and towns in this area are: Santa 
Fe, Pop. 8,000; Wagon Mound, Pop. 2,000; Santa 
Rosa, Pop. 1,400; Mora, Pop. 1,200. 

Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 
Born, 9%; Industrial Workers, 
Reading, 76%; Families, 2,231. 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 3; Junior 
High, 3; Parochial, 3; State Normal University, 
1; Teacher's College, 1; Baptist College, 1. 
Number of Pupils, 2,457. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 
terian, 2: Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 3. 


Banks: State, 2. Capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits (all banks), $148,000; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $2,112,000; Savings Bank 
Deposits Total, $820,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1: Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous, 3. Total number 
of seats, 5,100. 


Location: On main line cf the A. T. & S. F. 
Railway, 121 miles from Colorado State line; 
center of trading distriet for agricultural and 
livestock industries operating within radius of 
92 miles north, 65 miles south, 54 miles west, 
78 Aniles east; marketing center for 47,000 acres 
irrigated lands devoted to vegetable production, 
hay and grain, Highway center northeastern 
New Mexico. 


Principal Industries: No manufactures of con- 
sequence. Division railroad shops; wool, hide 
and pelt market depots; large live-stock ship- 
ping center; supply center for 47,000 acres irri- 
gated lands. 

Residential Features: Mostly individual homes, 
largely owned by occupants; finest and most at- 
tractive residential section of any city in the 
Southwest; entirely paved; adequate street car 
system; abundant water supply from mountains; 
many unusually fine homes erected by retired 
and active business men; 6 large public parks. 


Retail Shopping Section: Divided into two 
central districts, one surrounding four sides of 
a plaza or public square, and extending along 
another street for three blocks; the other cen- 
tering on Douglas Avenue and Sixth Street, and 
extending along both sides four blocks in each 
direction; also three other streets parallel to 
Douglas Avenue extending five blocks. 


Trading Area: 92 miles north; 65 miles south; 
54 miles west; 78 miles east. Public highways 
maintained in excellent condition and  sub- 
Sidiary business branches of local wholesale 
houses stimulate jobbing as well as retail buy- 
ing. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; Meats, 1; 
Hardware, 3; Dry Goods, 2; Bakery, 1; Butter, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial automobile agencies, 4; 
automobile accessories, 7; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 14; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 16; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 8; dressmakers, 7; druggists, 8; 
dry goods, 17: department stores, 3; electrical 
supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 6; furniture, 5; 
furriers, 1; garages (public), 9; grocers, 21; 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 11; 
men’s furnishings, 16; men’s clothing, 16; mer- 
chant tailors, 4; milliners, 6; opticians, 3: 
photegraphers, 4; pianos (and miscellanecus 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 4; res- 
tanrants (including hotels), 10; shoes, 3; sport- 
ing goods, 3: stationers, 5; women’s apparel, 7. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 12); 
(dentists, 5); (osteopaths, 2); electric current, 
alternating; number of wired houses, 2,582; 
street car service; number of automobile regis- 
trations, 1,284; water, soft. 
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RATON, N. M. 
(Colfax County) 


1920 Population, 5,544. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 7,000:" 
Native Whites, 82.9%; Negroes, 1.1%: 
eign Born, 15.7%; Industrial Workers, 65%. 
Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2. Number of Pupils, 1,600. 
Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1: Hebrew, none; 
Methodist, 2: Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 

2; Miscellaneous, 5. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 2. Total Resonrces 
(all banks): Capital, $200,000; Surplus, $251,- 
000. Total Deposits (all banks), $3,182,000. 


For- 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Miscellaneous 
Song Sere etc.), 1, Total number of seats, 


Location: On A. T. & Santa Fe Ry. To 
nearest larger city by railroad, 10 hours; by 
automobile, 12 hours, 


Principal Industries: Coal mining. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 
Size. Small flour mill, creamery, 
shops, ete. 


Special Information: Goal mining. Large un- 
ers sts field, Deposits, U. S. Geo. Sur- 
vey, 30,805,000,000 tons. Mined last - 
000,000 ‘tons. soir 


Residential Features: Good climate, excellent 


bet and plenty of it. No mosquitoes; health- 
ul. 


Retail Shopping Section: First, 
Second, 5 blocks; Third, 2 blocks. 


Trading Area: Colfax Count , 3,960 sq. miles; 
60 to 90 miles. P ecglaeal 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; commercial automobile agencies, 4; 
automobile accessories, 16 (combined) ; automo. 
bile tire agencies, 10; bakers, 3; cigar stores 
and stands (including hotels), 12 (chain, 2); 
confectioners (including hotel stands), 3; dress- 
makers, 6; druggists, 3; dry goods, 10; depart- 
ment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 1; 
fruits, 1; furniture, 2; garages (public) 16: 
grocers, 32 (chain, 2); hardware, 3; jewelry. 2: 
meat markets, 18 (chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 
3; men’s clothing, 3: milliners, 8; opticians “2: 
photographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous mn. 
sical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 3; regs- 
taurants (including hotels), 16; sporting goods 
2; stationers, 2: women’s apparel, 5; nearly all 


None of any 
bakeries, candy 


3 blocks; 


are combined in some oth i 

prernien: e er way with other 
Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 6); 
(dentists, 5); (osteopaths, 1); gas, artificial: 


electrie current, alternating; 
houses, 90%; water, 
49.7 degrees; 
for year; 
fall. 


number of wired 
soft; average temperature, 
average number of rainy days, 35 
most pleasant months, summer and 


ROSWELL, N. M. 


(Chaves County) 
1920 Population, 7,033. 


; City and Suburban Estimate, 12,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Dexter (pop. 400); Hagerman (500); Artesia 
(2,000); Carlsbad (3,000). 


Native Whites, 96%; Negroes, 
Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 
Reading, 96%; Families, 2,000, 


Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Parochial, 
1. Number of Pupils, 2,300. 


Churches: Baptist, 1;. Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 5. 


Banks: _ National, 1; State, 1. Total Re- 
sources, $3,470,250; Savings Bank Deposits To- 
tal, $136,725 (not inc. Building & Loan Assns). 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 2. Total number of seats, 


> . 


2% ; 
3%; 


Foreign 
English 


Location: Southeastern New Mexico on A. T. 
and 8. F. Ry. Third eity in population in 
State, and trading center for entire southeast- 


ern section. Stage and mail line connections 
east, west and south, in addition to railroad 
facilities, 


Principal Industries: Agriculture. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 65. 
firms: Purity Creamery Co. 


Leading 


Residential Features: Largely one- and two- 
family houses, ranging in value from $3,000 to 
$20,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends seven blocks 
north and south, bulk of it being on Main 
Street, with Richardson and Virginia Avenues 
on each side of Main Street having some of the 
business, as well as the eross streets in this 
area. 


Trading Area: Seventy-five miles south and 
east; 100 miles west; 50 miles north. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 2; hardware, 
laneous lines, 5. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial anto. agencies, 5; auto- 
mobile accessories, 12; automobile tire agencies, 
8; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 18; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 3; delicatessen, :1; dressmakers, 5; 
druggists, 4; dry goods, 8; department stores, 
4; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 5; 
furniture, 3; furriers, 3; garages (public), 10; 
grocers, 35; hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; meat mar- 
kets, 5; men’s furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 
6; merchant tailors, 5; milliners, 5; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous mau- 
sical instruments), 4; radio supplies, 4; restau- 
rants (including hotels), &; shoes, &; sporting 
goods, 4; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 4. 


Groceries, 3; meats, & 
2; dry goods, 1; Miscel- 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 24), 
(dentists, 5), (osteopaths, 2); gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 1,600; water, hard. 
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| NEW MEXICO (Cont’d) 


SANTA FE, N. M. 
(Santa Fe County) 


1920 Popiilation, 7,232. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 


Native Whites, 98%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 60%; English 
Reading, 60%; Families, 1,450. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
Wigh, 1; Parochial, 4. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 


Roman Catholic, 2. 
Banks: National, 1. 
banks), $3,276,020. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2. 
YYotal number of seats, 2,000. 


Location: The Capital of the State; the cen- 
ter of the most interesting 100 square miles in 
America from a historical, archaeological, scenic 
and climatic standpoint; on A. T. & S. F. Ry., 
and D. & R. G. W. Ry. Operating headquarters 
of Santa Fe. Fred Harvey Indian Detour sight- 
seeing bus line to principal points in North and 
Central New Mexico. To Albuquerque, by rail- 
road, 3 hours; by auto, 3 hours. 

Principal Industries: No manufacturing ex- 
cept hand-made Mexican and Indian rugs and 
blankets, filigree and Indian jewelry, hand-carved 
furniture. A resident community, the seat of 
government for the State; a large professional 
population, both men and women. Shipping 
point for pinon nuts, Indian and Mexican curios, 
big transfer point for potatoes, livestock and 
fruit. 


Residential Features: 


Total Resources (all 


Homes are practically 
mil one-family residences. The native Spanish- 
American not as well housed as the Anglo- 
American. City is noted for many fine resi- 
dences, especially those built in the so-called 
‘Santa Fe style. 


Retail Shopping Section; Four blocks on Sam 
‘Francisco Street, as well as on the sides of 
Plaza, a few on Galesteo Street. Small stores 
seattered in vicinity. 


Trading Area: North, 100 miles; East, 50 
:miles; West, 100 miles; South, 25 miles. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 4; 
Ybardware, 2; dry goods, 4. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 

vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
seles, 8; commercial automobile agencies, 6; auto- 
mobile accessories, 4; automobile tire agencies, 
12: bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including 
‘hotels, 10 (chain, 1); confectioners (including 
lnotel stands), 12; delicatessen, 4; druggists, 3; 
Ury goods, 10: electrical supplies, 2; florists, 1; 
furniture, 8; garages (public), 10; grocers, 25; 
hardware, 2; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 10; 
men’s furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 6; mer- 
ehant tailors, 3; milliners, 2; opticians, 1; 
photographers, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 
12; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 6. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
55.7 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 35; most pleasant months, May, 
June, July, August, Sept., Oct., Nov.; doctors 
(medical, 12); (dentists, 5); electric current, 
alternating; water, soft. 


Standard Surveys 
of 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


(Albany County) 


1920 Population, 113,344 (including Rensse- 
Jaer, 124,167,) (1925 state census, Albany, 125,- 
0438, including Rensselaer, 136,537. 

City and Suburban Estimate: 201,335. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Schenectady, N. Y. (population, 95,844); Troy, 
N. Y, (83,129); Hudson, N. Y¥. (12,552); Water- 
vliet, N. Y. (17,352); Rensselaer, N. Y. 
(11,494). 

Native Whites, 94,400; Negroes, 1,239; For- 
eign Born, 17,636; Industrial Workers, 20,000; 
Families, 33,982; Illiterates, 3%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 29; High, 3; Parochial, 
25 (including private), College of Pharmacy, 
1; Medical College, 1; Law College, 1; College 
for State Teachers, 1. Number of pupils at- 
tending public schools, 12,501; pupils attending 
parochial and other schools, 7,988; pupils at- 
tending colleges, 1,803; June 1, 1925. 

Churches: Baptist, 8; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Hpiscopal, 9; Hebrew, 33 
Methodist, 6; Presbyterian, 8; Roman Catholic 
20; Miscellaneous, 12, 


Banks: National, 3; State, 2; Trust Com- 
pany, 1; Savings, 7; Savings Accounts, 158,151. 


Savings Bank Deposits Total $146,041,944., 
as of January 1, 1926. Capital, Surplus, 
and Undivided Profits (all banks), $13,787,- 


880.; Total Deposits (all banks), $281,213,212.- 
Bl; Total Resources (all banks), $317,040,- 
437.96, as of July 1, 1926; Total Bank 
Clearances (12 months), $332,232,566.16, as of 
January 1, 1926. An Increase of $36,256,229.57 


over previous 12 months. Bank clearances for 
first 6 months of 1926 indicate greater per- 
centage of increase for the present year. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures. 13; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (auditoriums, ete.), 
8. Total number of seats, 21,130. 


Location: On Hudson River, 150 miles from 
New York. Served by N. Y. Central, Dela- 
ware & Hudson, Boston & Albany, Boston & 


West Shore R.R. Eastern terminus of 
Gateway to Adiron- 


Maine, 
New York Barge Canal, 
dacks and vacation Iand. Albany is hub of a 
network of interurban eleetric railroads. Served 
by Hudson Navigation Co., Hudson River Day 
and Night Line and various small ship lines 
that ply to south. Municipal aviation field. 
Hudson River Night Line affords over night 
freight service to and from New York City at 
very low rates. 

Principal Industries: Car heating apparatus, 
embossed blocks, checkers, dominos, combination 
billiard balls, patent ship propellers, patent 
stove specialties, carbonic acid gas, axle grease, 


college caps and gowns, paper makers, felts, 

ribbed underwear, printing, toilet paper. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 516. Leading 

firms: J. B. Lyon, printing; A. P. W. Paper 


Co., Albany Felt Co., Consolidated Car Heating 
Co., Kenwood Mills, Grassili Chemical Co,, 
(Bayer Co.), Ludlum Steel Co:, Albany Car 
Wheel Co., Albany Billiard Ball, The Bmbess- 
ing Co., New York Central R.R. Shops, Babbit 
Lye Werks, Eastern Tablet Cor, US) BSS. 
Products Co., Inc., Albany Packing Co. Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated 
at $50,211,000—1919. 


Special Information: Educational’ cemter, 
State Capital, Savings Banks have very large 
per capita deposits. The government will 


dredge the Hudson River to Albany to a chan- 
nel depth of 27 feet at low tide. The Albany 
Port district commission is building docks, 
grain elevators, terminals and warehouses, The 
Port of Albany will be one of America’s great. 
seaports. 

Residential Features: As Albany grows the 
tendency is toward one and two family houses. 
Many of the older homes in Albany are: 3’ and! 
4 story brick. ‘They are to be found in) the 
heart of the city. Due to the Deeper Hudson 
Albany is growing by leaps and bounds: and new 
land is being opened continually with more new 
homes of the first mentioned variety. 

Retail Shopping Section: Main shopping dis- 
trict divided by State Street. North of State 
along N. Pearl Street for eight blocks, housing: 
biggest department stores and specialty shops. 
South of State and along S, Pearl Street for TL 
blocks, housing price appeal stores. State: Street 
along + blocks, Broadway, along 8 blocks.. Cen- 
tral Avenue (in residential district) along 5 
blocks (automobile section). Various other’ dis- 
tricts with their small shops. 

Trading Area: Albany is the natural: trading 
center for The Capital District which extends. 
on the north to the Canadian Border, on the 
south to Poughkeepsie, on the east to Springfield, 
Mass., and on the west to Binghampton. Bhtire 
area is served by excellent railroad, bus and 
electric lines. Ideal state roads. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 15; 
hardware, 1; dry goods, 15. 
Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 97; commercial automobile agencies, iI; 
automobile accessories, 84; bakers, 55; cigar 
stores and stands (including hotels), 47 (chain 
stores), 9; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 115; delicatessen, 27; dressmakers, 17; 
druggists, 109 (chain stores, 8); dry goods, 62; 
department stores, 12; electrical supplies, 85; 
florists, 36; fruits, 66; furniture, 50; furriers, 
22: grocers, 455 (chain stores, 102); garages, 
105; hardware, 17; jewelers, 42; meat markets, 
168 (chain stores, 42); men’s furnishings, 42; 
men’s clothing, 58; merchant tailors, 148; mil- 
liners, 387; opticians, 20; photographers, 25; 
pianos and miscellaneous musical instruments, 
16: radio supplies, 63; restaurants (including 
hotels) 167; shoes, 46; sporting goods, 10; 
stationers, 17; women’s apparel, 47, 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 284); 
(dentists, 85); (osteopaths, 5); street ear ser- 
vice; gas, artificial; number of meters, 31,550; 
electric current, A. C.; number of wired houses, 
31,000; water, soft. 


See announcement top of columns 3 and 4 


meats). 9; 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


(Montgomery County) 


1920 Population, 33,524. (1925 State census, 
35,260). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 75,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Hagaman (population, 3,130) ; Fonda (2,353); 
Tribes Hill (9,000); Fultonville (1,782). 

Native Whites, 70%; Negroes, .005%; Foreign 
Born, 29.5%; Industrial Workers, 30%; English 
Reading, 92%, Families, 6,700. 

Schools: Public Grade, 17; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1. Number of Pupils, 5,786. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 
2, Methodist, 5; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catho- 
lic, 9; Miscellaneous, 9. Total membership, 
23,709. 5 

Banks: National, 3; State, 2; Trust Co., 1. 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits’ (all 
banks), $4,260,205; Total Deposits (all banks), 
$21,045,834; Total Resources (all banks), $29,- 
217,779; Total Savings Banks Deposits, $10,- 
687,615. 

Continued on page 163 
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By every possible logical Comparison 


Representation 


Verree & Conklin 


New York , 


Antsterdam 
Euening Kerorder 


dominates Montgomery County—the Hub of New 
York State—with a trading area of 55,000 people. 


No “Capital District” (Albany) news- 
paper will deliver your advertising 


message 


A! ha he 
Yanajoharie 
arshiy} 


For rates and other infor- 
mation communicate with 


to this 


productive 


field 


Detroit , Chicago, San Francisca. 


National Advertising Rep, 
1 W. 47th St., New York. 


Tribune Tower, 


Chicago. 


NEW YORK (Cont'd) 


Amsterdam (cont’d) 
Legitimate, 1; Moving. Pictures, 4; 


Theatres: 
Vaudeville, 1; Total number of seats, 4,800, 


Location: On main line of New York Central 
and West Shore Railroads. On the N. Y. State 
Barge Canal and main highway between New 
York and Buffalo. Thirty-three miles west of 
Albany, 68 miles east of Utica. Also served by 
the Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville electric 
line, connecting with Johnstown, Gloversville, 
the Adirondack region, Schenectady, Saratoga 
Springs, Ballston Spa. and Albany. To nearest 
large city, by railroad, 1 hour; by trolley, 2 
hours; by automobile, 144 hours. 

Principal Industries: Brooms, rugs, carpets, 
pearl buttons, silk gloves, silk hosiery, knit 
underwear, sweaters, aprons, rayon underwear, 
house dresses, cotton hose, boxboard, paper 
boxes, machinery, boilers, looms, linseed oil, oil 
cake, ‘‘Mendets,’’ paper clips and novelties. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 117. 

Value Annual Output, $60,000,000. 

Special Information: Fifth city in New York 
State in yolume of manufactured products and 
sixth city in the United States in the manu- 
facture of knit goods, and ranks second in the 
United States in the manufacture of rugs and 
carpets. 

Residential Features: 
family houses. 

Retail Shopping Section: Approximately two 
miles of stores and shops on Bast and West 
Main Streets, Market Street, Division Street 
and intersecting streets. 

Trading Area: Sixteen miles east, 23 miles 
west and 12 north and south. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; meats, 4; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 1. Miscellaneous lines: knit 


Mestly one and _ two- 


-goods, 15; confectionery, 5; shoes, 1; mill sup- 


plies 5. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 36; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 6; automobile tire agen- 


cies, 8; ‘bakers, 22; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 3 (chain, 1); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 94; delicatessen, 5; 


dressmakers, 34; druggists, 15; dry goods, 22; 
department stores, 8; electrical supplies, 7; 
florists, 5; fruits, 8; furniture, 10; furriers, 2; 
garages (public), 34; grocers, 172 (chain, 23); 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 7; meat markets, 32 
(chain, 2); men’s furnishings, 10; men’s cloth- 
ing 10; merchant tailors, 12; milliners, 12; 
opticians, 8; photographers, 8; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 6; radio sup- 
plies, 6; restaurants (including hotels), 33; 
shoes, 22; sporting goods, 7; stationers, 4; 
women’s apparel, 15, 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 60 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 30; most pleasant months, May, 
June, July, Aug., Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 
33); (dentists, 18); (osteopaths, 6); street car 
service; gas, artificial; number of meters, 7,855; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 8,965; number of automobile registra- 
tions, 10,000; water, soft. 

See announcement page 162 bottom of columns 
3 and 4 


AUBURN, N. Y. 


(Cayuga County) 


1920 Population, 36,192. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 42,000. 

Native Whites, 77.7%; Negroes, 1.4%; For- 
eign Born, 20.9%; Industrial Workers, 23.5%; 
English Reading, 95.3%; Families, 8,719. 

Schools: Public Grade, 18; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 5. Number of Pupils, 6,- 
940. 

Churches: Baptist, 4; Christian Science. 1; 
Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 4; Presby- 
terian, 5; Roman Catholic, 8; Miscellaneous, 7. 

Banks; National, 2; State, 4; Total Resources, 
$30,154,222.15; Savings Bank Deposits ‘Total, 
$14,523,822.09 (Resources of one private bank 
not included). 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
2; Total number of seats, 7,750. 


Location: In heart of Finger Lakes region of 
Central New York. Served by New York Central 
R. R., Lehigh Valley R. R., A. & S. Hlectric 
R. R., Empire State R. R. Corp. Excellent 
freight and passenger bus service radiating in 
all directions from the city. To nearest large 
city, by railroad, 134 hours; by trolley, 1% 
hours; by auto, 1 hour. 

Principal Industries: Diesel engines, rope, 
twine, carpets, rugs, agricultural implements, 
shoes, woolen goods, wagons, trucks and forg- 
ings, surgical instruments, dresses. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 42. Leading 
firms: McIntosh-Seymour Corp., Columbia Rope 
Co., Firth Carpet Co., Nye-Wait Kilmarnock 
Corp., International Harvester Co., Dunn-Mc- 
Carthy Shoe Co., Robinson-Bynon Shoe Co., 
Auburn Woolen Co., Eagle Wagon Works, Henry 
Forge and Tool, Inc., Henry & Allen. Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated 
at $31,710,000. : 

Special Information: Auburn is a city of 
beautiful residences, diversified industries, a 
great tourist center located in the ‘‘heart of 
Finger Lakes region,’’ full of historie lore, 
beautiful scenery, at foot of Owasco Lake and 
surrounded by a rich agricultural district. Lo- 
eated in the city is Auburn State Prison and 
the Auburn Theological Seminary. Beautiful 


Chamber of Commerce building serving as Com- 
munity Genter. 


je 


Auburn takes pride in her beauti- 
ful residential sections. Estate of Gen, Wm. 
H. Seward among historic residences. Private 
homes predominate, A strong savings and loan 
association enables industrial workers to obtain 
homes. easily. Nine well kept parks, Many 
beautiful summer residences on Finger Lakes 
surrounding city. 

Retail Shopping Center: Radiates from Com- 
mon Center, Genesee Street, North and South 
Streets, 4 blocks east, west, north and 1 block 
south. Two outlying retail sections serving 
foreign population; also neighborhood sections 
with grocery, drug, confectionery, meat and 
small shops. 

Trading Area; Auburn has a trading popula- 
tion of approximately 80,000. 5 bus lines and 
2 trolley lines serve trading area of 120 square 
miles. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 3; 
fruits, 1; hardware, 1; Miscellaneous lines, Sup- 
plies, 1; candy, 3; hides and leather, 3; crockery, 
1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; commercial auto, agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 29; automobile tire agencies, 
19; bakers, 17; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 58; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 34; delicatessen, 8; dressmakers, 65; 
druggists, 13 (chain, 1); dry goods, 10; depart- 
ment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 13; 
fruits, 4; furniture, 16; furriers, 2; garages 
(public), 22; grocers, 163 (chain, 7); hardware, 
4; jewelry, 12; meat markets, 26 (chain, 3); 
men’s furnishings, 21; men’s clothing, 27; mer- 
chant tailors, 17; milliners, 14; opticians, 33 


family houses. 


photographers, 6; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 8; radio supplies, 6; 
restaurants (including hotels), 20; shoes, 9; 
sporting goods, 4; stationers, 5; women’s ap- 
parel, 12, 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature 56.5 
degrees; -average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 72; most pleasant months, June, 
July, Aug., Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 53) 3 
(dentists, 24); (osteopaths, 1); number of wired 


houses, 5,500; street car service, none; gas 
artificial; electric current, alternating; water, 
hard. 


See announcement columns 3 and 4 


BALLSTON SPA, N. Y. 


(Saratoga County) 


1920 Population, 4,500 (1926 est. pop. 5,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate: 8,000. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: 
Burnt Hills, Ballston Lake, Round Lake, Gal- 
way, Charlton. 

Native Whites, 88%; Negroes, none; Foreign 
Born, 12%; Industrial Workers, 30%; English 
Reading, 94%; Families, 900; Dwellings, 700. 


Schools: Public. Grade, 3; High, 1; Junior 
High, 0; Number of Pupils (all schools), 1,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 1. 

Banks: National, 2; Capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits, (all banks), $1,008,610.59; Total 
deposits, (all banks), $3,206,081.67; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $4,204,712.38. 


Theatres; Moving Pictures, 1; Total number 
of seats, 640. 
Location: Delaware & Hudson Railroad, 


Schenectady Railway Co., Bentley Auto Hxpress 
Co., Kaydeross R.R. Co., Schenectady R.R. Ex- 
press Co., from New York City via night boat 
to Albany, auto express to here—12-hr. service. 
Js in Saratoga County and nearest larger city 
is % hour distant by automobile, % hour by trol- 
ley and % hour by railroad. 

Principal Industries: Ballston Knit Glove Co., 
(gloves); Ballston Knitting Co., (sox); American 
Hide & Leather Co., (leather); Bischoff Choco- 
late Factory, (chocolate); Smith Vending Ma- 


chine Co., (vending machines); Spa Knitting 
Co., (sweaters); Ballston Refrigerating Storage 
Co., (apples, ete.); Universal Crepe & Tissue 


Paper Co., (toilet paper); M. H, Raymond, Inc., 
(Wonder oil). 

Manufacturing Establishments: 15. Leading 
firms: Are named above. The Ballston Knit- 
ting Co. is 83rd largest concern of its kind in 
the world, making sox at a low price for the 
workingman, 


Hide-Franklin Mineral Spring—Spring water 
and soft drinks. Total value of yearly output 
of factories estimated at $10,000,000. 


Special Information: Several mineral springs 
located here, county seat, Saratoga County Fair 
Association (grounds & buildings), Spa Sanitari- 
um for health seekers —Dr. A, I. Thayer, owner 
& mgr. Numerous large poultry farms on out- 


skirts, Grist mill & Flour Manufacturing, 3 
cigar manufacturers, Miller Overall Co., (over- 
alls). 

Residential Features: Approximately 700 
houses, 1 apartment house, about 35 double 
houses, 15 apartments, 650 single houses, 


Retail Shopping Section: Front Street—2 
blocks; Bath Street—1 block; Milton Ayenue—4 
blocks; South Street—2 blocks. 


Trading Area: 8 miles distance from Ballston 
Spa is average miles people come from. This 
does not conflict with trade area of Saratoga 
Springs which is 7 miles away. 


Wholesale Houses: Dry goods, 2; miscellane- 
ous lines, bakery, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
bile ‘accessories all passenger agencies, 7; auto- 
mobile tire agencies. all pass. agencies & 1 
other, 8; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 9 (chain, 2); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 4; delicatessen, 0; dress- 
makers, 10; druggists, 5 (chain, 2); dry 
goods, 8; department stores, 5; electrical sup- 


"Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 


~ 


plies, 3; florists, 3; fruits, 3; furniture, 1; fur-_ 


riers, 0; garages (public), 7; grocers, 35 (chain, 
3); hardware, 3; jewelry, 1; meat markets, 4; 
men’s furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 4; mer- 
chant tailors, 2; milliners, 4; opticians, 1; pho- 
tographers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 3; radio supplies, 2; restaurants 
(including hotels), 11; shoes, 7; sporting goods, 
2; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 7. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 5); 
(dentists, 5); electric current, alternating; wa- 
ter, soft; Pleasure cars, 8,016; Commercial, 1,- 
705; Total for Saratoga County. 


BATAVIA, N. Y. 


(Genesee County) 
1920 Population, 13,541 (1926 est. 15,700). 


City and Suburban Estimate: ity, 16,000, 
Territory, 50,000. Most important cities and 
towns in this area are: Le Roy, Oakfield, 
Utica, 

Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 9%; Industrial Workers, 20%: English 
Reading, 95%; Families, 3,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 3; Number of Pupils, 3,820. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 1; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 4; Miscellaneous, 4. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total R 
(all banks), $9,000,000. al Resources 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 
3; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 3. 


Location: Midway between Buffalo and 
Rochester. Served by main line New York 
Central and Lehigh Valley, Avon branch of 
Erie. D. L. & W. and West Shore Railroads 
run within radius of 5 miles. Palace car 
buses to Buffalo, Rochester, Attica, Oakfield, 
Medina, Albion. Freight auto truck lines east 
and west, using main highway New York to 
Buffalo, which is Batavia’s main street. To 
nearest large city, by railroad, 1 hour; by auto 
144 hours. : 


Principal Industries:. Harvesting machinery, 
brass and aluminum castings, advertising seals, 
paper boxes, shoes, interior woodwork, tin and 
iron containers, ensilage cutters, shirts, rompers 
perfumes, plows. : 


Manufacturing Establishments: 25. Leading 
firms: Massey-Harris Harvester Co., Doehler Die 
Casting Co., Wiard Plow Co., Batavia & New 
York Woodworking Co., F. EH. Mason & Sons, 
seals; BE. N, Rowell Paper Box Co.; R. B. Chapin 
Mfg. Works; Rough & Tumble Garment Co.; 
Climax Corporation, ensilage cutters; P. Ww. 
Minor & Son. Value annual output, $14,000,000. 

Special Information: Location of Batavia 
(county seat) makes it the hub of trading area 
embracing a population of over 50,000. Rich 
general farming territory, balanced by manufac- 
turing. Curve of prosperity is less wavy than 
in a locality dependent wholly on manufactur- 
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ing or farming. Batavia is the home of highly 
paid men who work in U. S. gypsum mines in 
Oakfield, where sheet rock is made. Home of 
Western New York Utilities, serving a territory 
of 50,000 with electricity. Selected by state 
as permanent home of Troop A, State Police. 


Residential Features: Mostly  one-family 
houses. Net an apartment building in the city. 
Seventy-five per cent homes owned. One hun- 
dred and sixty new honses: built in 1925, which 
sold at average price of $5,500 complete. One 
of the most beautiful cities in the country, 
owing to the number of shade trees, 


Retail Shopping Section: Main Street, 7 
blocks; State Street, 2 blocks; Jackson Street, 2 
blocks; Ellicott Square (equivalent of a block), 
east end with groceries, meat markets, auto 
store, hotel, etc. Numerous neighborhood stores. 


Trading Area: Wmbraces an 18-mile radius. 
Intermittent trade covers a 25-mile radius. 
Cement roads in all directions. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1; Miscellaneous lines, 
tobacco, 1; chemicals, 1; produce, 2; hay, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; commercial automobile agencies, 6; 
automobile accessories, 7; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 10; bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (in. 
cluding hotels), 18 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 18; delicatessen, 1; 
druggists, 6 (chain, 1); dry goods, 5; depart- 
ment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 4; 
fruits, 5; furniture, 7; furriers, 2; garages 
(public), 20; grocers, 57 (chain, 11); hardware, 
5; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 14° (chain, 1); 
men’s furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 8; merchant 
tailors, 3; milliners, 7; opticians, 5; photo. 
graphers, 6; pianos (and miscellaneous musica! 
instruments), 5; radio supplies, 7; restaurants 
(including hotels), 19; shoes, 8; sporting goods 
3; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 7. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature 
45.7 degrees; average number of rainy days pe! 
twelve months, 161; most pleasant months. 
June, July, Aug., Sept. Doctors (medical, 18) 
(dentists, 10); (osteopaths, 3); street car serv 
ice; gas, natural; electric current, alternating 
water, hard. 


BEACON, N. Y. 


(Dutchess County) 


1920 Population, 
11,621). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 


10,996 (1926 state census 


30,000. 


Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 1.7%; Foreigz 
Born, 18.3%; Industrial Workers, 23%; Eng 
lish Reading, 92%; Families, 2,392. 


Schools: 7; Number of pupils, 2,930. 
Churches; 12. 


Continued on page 164 


FINGER-LAKES DISTRICT 


ZEN 


with foreign advertising, sold in com- 
bination only, completely cover a 
prosperous trading area of close to 


100,000. 


There is one automobile 


licensed in Cayuga County to every 


4.9 of population. 


That means a 


prosperous community. 


To sell your goods in this wonderful 
market, you must advertise with us. 


Beacon (cont’d) 
Banks: 4; Total Resources, $7,250,000. 
Theatres: 3; Total number of seats, 2,000. 


Residential Features: Mostly one- and two- 


family houses. 

Retail Shopping Section: About 9 blocks. 

Trading Area: 15 mile radius. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 4; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 5; 
bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 4; confectioners (ineluding hotel 
stands), 5; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 6; 
druggists, 6; dry goods, 5; electrical supplies, 
8; florists, 2; fruits, 3; furniture, 1; garages 
(public), 4; grocers, 10; hardware, 4; jewelry, 
8; meat markets, 11; men’s furnishings, 3; 
men’s clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 
3; opticians, 1; photographers, 2; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio 
supplies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 4; 
shoes, 3; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 1; 
women’s apparel, 4. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


(Broome County) 


1920 Population, 66,800 (1925 State census, 
71,915). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 150,000, 


Native Whites, 93%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 6%; Industrial Workers, 55%; English 
Reading, 94%; Families, 12,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 16; High, 2; Parochial, 
2. Number of Pupils, 16,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 6; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 38; Episcopal, 8; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 7; Presbyterian, 6; Roman Catholic 
7; Miscellaneous, 5. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Trust Company, 
1; Private, 2; Morris Plan, 1; Total Resources 
(all banks), $52,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $14,067,387.47. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 13; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
5. Total number of seats, 15,000. 


Location; On the main line of the Erie and 
D. L. & W. R.Rs. Southern terminal of the 
Delaware & Hudson. Excellent bus _ service 
within a 75-mile radius. Southern terminal Syra- 
cuse division D, L. & W. Southern terminal 
Utica division D. L. & W. R.R. To nearest 
larger city, by railroad, 2 hours; by auto, 2 
hours. 


Principal Industries: Shoes, washing ma- 
chines, cameras, Cigars, valves, furniture,’ cloth- 
ing. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 258. 
firms: Endicott Johnson Corp., with 17,000 em- 
ployees. Factories located in Binghamton, 
Jobhnson City—suburb, 7e trolley fare. Endicott, 
suburb, 15c fare, and located 9 miles to the 
west. Total employees of all factories, 33,000. 
Total valuation of yearly output of factories 
estimated at $165,000,000 for Binghamton, John- 
ston City and Endicott. 


Special Information: 


Leading 


Building permits 1916. 
3,157; 1922, 5,181; 1928, 6,275; 1924, 4,002; 
1925, 4,918; amount spent on building 1916, 
$1,927,018.16; 1922, $4,969,600.83; 1923, $5,927, - 
048.46; 1924, $4,855,215.; 1925, $4,616,431. 

Residential Features: Binghamton is known 
as the parlor city of the state and is a city of 
homes, 85% of its citizens own their own homes, 
90% are of frame structure. 50% are single 
and 50% two family dwellings. The west side 
is the best residential section and the north 
side a close second, 


Retail Shopping Section: Bxtends from court 
house in center of city, 5 city blocks to the 
west, two to the east and three to the north. 
Court is main street. In addition there are 
three neighborhood centers with the usual 
grocery, meat and drug stores. 


Trading Area: Within a radius of 75 miles. 
Excellent bus system over good roads; fine 
trolley service; three railroads giving frequent 
service. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; meats, 6; 
fruits, 5; hardware, 2; dry goods, 3; Miscellan- 
eous lines, confectionery, 11; shoes; 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 42; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 44; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 12; bakers, 24; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 50 (chain, 1); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 77; delicatessen, 8; 
dressmakers, 78; druggists, 25 (chain, 2); dry 
goods, 24; department stores, 16; electrical sup- 
plies, 17; florists, 17; fruits, 6; furniture, 29; 
furriers, 6; garages (public), 44; grocers, 230 
(chain, 380); hardware, 16; jewelry, 13; meat 
markets, 84 (chain, 2); men’s furnishings, 9; 
men’s clothing, 48; merchant tailors, 6; mil- 
liners, 16; opticians, 10; photographers, 14; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
7; radio supplies, 15; restaurants, 95 (chain, 1); 
women’s apparel, 20; shoes, 23; sport goods, 5; 
stationery 6; 5 and 10c, 2; 25, 50, $1.00, 2. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
47.1 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 143; most pleasant months, 
September and (October. Doctors (medical, 92); 
(dentists, 40); (osteopaths, 4); street car ser- 
vice; gas, natural; electric current, A, C.: 
number of wired houses, 12,000; number of 
automobile registrations, 80,000; water, soft. 


See announcement columns 3 and 4 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
(Erie County) 


1920 Population, 506,775, 1925 State census, 
538,016. 


MERIT ce strait ate teleke steno felpibie auntie rastele 253,654 
Wemale lc ee tice. eles whe tketetebaketei es 253,121 
Native BW Bite: eee eae aie aio iets Fake 380,512 
Maiew Sen ati ee Rey Pee ee otare 186,225 
Bremale.)'s\5 ayes ghee cate eecretana antler mittee, ved 194,287 
Foreign Born White’ ......25.-0cc-nee 121,530 
LAU e a tyeiate inlay auccn’s sails aimee a ptaedeb pred 64,748 
Wemalew. : < Gihicc fe Poke eed en = = 56,782 
N@BVO) isis s siser seekers otencars alenn emt rare 4,511 
PETG 8 iis pisvelevalpaece sia tovets kere car pimnze ces lacs 2,522 
Wemale. Vet tne Meee tice eevee «sete ea 1,989 
Davelling’s 2. eet eae cde ses ste ae esneeS 73,880 
Banve sine \ eerste n sisimelene ales stnsieeal Senta 116,201 
City and Suburban Estimate, 900,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
1925 
Census 
RQ EAL. | ccscely tele ctece eceieYeaene aye opentierets, a latsiv i 14,534 
We pew kisi rcte sasha oateteeteieia eden teers eer oto ae 6,843 
Dunkirkwe cee seer eke cea coral ta rey 20,425 
PT EMOUWLD s) creldsveieiela) slaldetevte rie eke see ae. tapers 6,445 
Tse CR/AW AIA BUT ciel ytehel ails fava ll whe’ v clereactstActads outers 19,653 
Lanea ster innte pated ciate leis wis bran =o easeisip ts 6,932 
Bia Salles. faheislsteveueleidr ol cralsigtaieiovert dete sisal 5,107 
LOCKPGOLEG iis sfore sdiete aiVololb lstnat «pi alete te stein a 23,027 
Medina. “sce. aes Bardia a stipes: went che iter 6,180 
NIA GATS OTS costae: scien eee © sels 61,220 
Tonawanda 10,983 


Native Whites, 76%; Negroes, 4% Foreign 
Born, 20%; English Reading, 95.8%; Families, 
140,000. 

Nativity of Foreign Born White Population 


P.O cit cht mM RYN CO Get Oto ube Sor Bd 62 
POC ae CV BR COO ErOee ciclo mee oak. roe 2,945 
Belsima ye i wed «ceevarelanwatee wel als poke ere eevee 73 
Canada—French 2... 2.6. eee ches en sen oe 177 
Chnada=—OGher ye. cia ccie towers eislet iat ser so reachls 15,617 
Cua tetorets) cycdets, castes star spccees ees Leeaiey tele tas 22 
Czecho-Slovakia. 2.6 ..6.6 ee cee eos 514 
LAYS bei) See EE. eRe Ay OCIA Oe A 308 
Hore EWe GEN BERR en poneacone caer nc hac oe 6,710 
1 Urn) O00 We Capen ele iee Mean Cant alice Je: Hebets Fume oe 163 
TW COM y eteiels ae cet saya velo one elie cl) sp cuits atel Ronalen 2,039 
GEPMAAR YG, Vatete cashes ose bisretate rushele’ a's ince at can suaierege 20,898 
GPGECO sole letaulavnte ela eye oe cele ee eee SUgnrene 574 
PRU SALVO) a: ele late love nels lee yselrumetuagece aunts Baloo tone 2,736 
TROPA.) ere sieeve araveleva se ereteee oa ettereie erat nts or 7,264 
Thay Oe ers hls» wlats. 3 Wade tio. atete Oates ener ceed 16,411 
PUPOAS AVI iver goles sveanlorever dha a) eiaeerenty Rete 361 
DEW UANTAT FS Lie aration, o Mom ondte delltieite teliet= 80 
Netherland&y 1s. fers. tcpetnsibaras ante siete eto 435 
Norway st baie davai grate ove ie tel ou she lel area etein ete e rete 325 
Poland yyy (oy: es ahitee.s alter ee tern eee 31,406 
Reumeaimiay 2h eG eh es SR ie ete are state 581 
Rassiaaith. |sjaretbecets whe snlestteiare sate eeontun the eigen 6,557 
Scotland. pyciiy shlsi2 sete osc tetaletaleme ote tena eee 1,984 
South PAmericaiy). c/o ub eehetenter eee 80 
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TW ailie ei) iseeiieievestie aacercreh omy athttaa epee rete 212 
Wiest  TINGiGs coc. eo ciase wie cing oy eeeke tei ue aren etees 41 
All other countries 008i. eeweee ess 768 

Schools: Public Grade, 78; High, 7; Junior 
High, 1; Vocational, 4; State Normal, 1. Num- 


ber of Pupils, 105,096 not including pupils of 
2 colleges and 1 University located in Buffalo. 

Churches: Baptist, 26; Christian Science, 4; 
Congregational, 5; Episcopal, 26; Hebrew, 13; 
Methodist, 31; Presbyterian, 20; Roman Catho- 
lic, 70; Miscellaneous, 24. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 4; Savings, 4; 
Total Resources (all banks), $511,248,950; Capi- 
tal, Surplus and Undivided Profits (all banks), 
$66,740,084.90; Total Deposits (all banks), $542,- 
948,427; Total Bank Clearings (12 months) for 
year 1925, $2,781.546,912; Savings Bank De- 
posits Total, $138,077.371. In the four savings 
banks there are 169,115 depositors. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 70; 
Vaudeville, 4; Burlesque, 2; Miscellaneous (Audi- 
toriums, etc.), 5. Total number of seats, 105,- 
000 approximately. 

Location: On Lake Erie at foot of naviga- 
tion of Great Lakes, at junction of Niagara 
River and western terminus of New York State 
Barge Canal. Buffalo is half way between 
New York and Chicago and between New Eng- 
land and the middle west and directly across 
the Niagara River from Ontario, Canada. 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg, Buffalo & 
Southwestern, Canadian Pacific, D. L. & W., 
Erie, Grand Trunk, Lehigh Valley, N. Y. C. 
& H. R. RR., N. Y. C. & St, L., Pennsylvania, 
Wabash, West Shore, Toronto, Hamilton & Buf- 
falo R.R.s., Michigan Central, Detroit & Cleve- 
land Transportation Co., Cleveland & Buffalo 
Line: Great Lakes Transportation Co., Chicago, 
Duluth & Georgian Bay Line, Inland Lakes & 
River Transit Ce., Interwaterways Line, Nichol- 
son Transit Co., Transcontinental Freight Co., 
Boland & Cornelius, Buffalo. & Lake Brie Trac- 
tion Co., Bullock & Gavin. To nearest large 
city by railroad, 4% hours; by automobile, 8 
hours, 


Principal Industries: Buffalo’s industries are 
more diversified than those of any city in the 
United States. It has over 60 per cent of all 
lines of manufacture. The twenty leading in- 
dustries of Buffalo in order are—automobiles, 
bodies and parts; flour and grist mill products; 
slaughtering and meat packing; foundry and 
machine shop products; iron and steel; coal tar 
products; linseed oil; bread and bakery products; 
soap; railroad repair shops; rubber; printing and 
publishing; ship building; brass, bronze and cop- 
per products; leather, tanned and curried; malt: 
furniture; oil refining; lumber and planing mill 
products; airplanes and parts. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 2,273 in 1919, 
2,500 est. for 1926. Leading firms: American 
Radiator Co., Bethlehem Steel Co., Pierce-Arrow 
Motor Car Co., Larkin Co., Jacob Dold Pack. 
ing Co., Dunlop Tire Co., Chevrolet Automobile 
Co., U. 8S. Aluminum Co., U. S. Beaver Boara 
Co., DuPont Rayon Co., Duffy Silk ©o., Atter- 
bury Motor Car Co., Buffalo Forge Co., Ameri- 

Continued on page 166 


A Rich and Responsive 
Market Covered by One 
Newspaper at Low Cost 


Almost all Manufacturers and Advertis- 
ing Agents are interesting themselves in 


the Binghamton, N. Y., Market. 


Better than claims and statistics advanced 


by a newspaper are the figures of actual 
results achieved in this field by some 
of the leading National Advertisers. 
Dollars-and-Cents returns speak more 


eloquently than words. 


The Binghamton Press & Leader is ready 
to supply you with a list of National 
Advertisers who have experienced mer- 
chandising successes in this market far 
out of proportion to their advertising 
expenditures. Its modern and fully 
equipped Merchandising and Promotion 
Department is ready to give you intelli- 
gent and practical cooperation in gaining 
distribution and assisting in turnover. 
Detailed and disinterested data concern- 
ing this rich market is now available or 


will be secured at your request. 


It will pay you well to investigate The 
Binghamton Press & Leader and the 
responsive market it covers, before mak- 


ing up your lists. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


National Advertising Representatives 


9 East 37th Street 
NEW YORK 


Tribune Tower 
CHICAGO 


Chemical Building © 
ST. LOUIS 


Healey Building Sharon Building Higgins Building 

ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Security Bldg. 
PORTLAND 


EERE oP NE SOMERS MERI Rr ANE TS 


eh atbore a huvolisher for November 205° 1926 


Buftalo the Wonder City of America 
Some Facts About Buffalo 


Buffalo’s population is 538,016. (State census, 


October, 1925.) 
Retail trading radius population exceeds. 1,000,000. 


Building permits granted in the Greater Buffalo 
area in 1925 represent a total value of $225,000,000. 


There are 122,276 homes in Buffalo. Of these more 
than 40 per cent. are owned by householders. 


Erie County has registered 138,400 pleasure cars, 
115,187 commercial cars, 887 buses, 1063 motorcycles, 
543 trailers and 1,437 omnibuses. 


Buffalo Savings Banks average $810 per depositor. 
The per capita deposit in all banks is $862. 


The total deposits in Buffalo banks are $517,451,035. 


The total deposits in savings banks are $138,077,371. 


In the four savings banks there are in all 169,115 
depositors. 


In the metropolitan district of Buffalo there are 
3,000 manufacturing establishments with a total 
weekly payroll of $2,750,000. 


Sixty-three per cent. of the lines of manufacture 
recognized by the U. S. Census of manufactures are 
represented in Buffalo. 


The twenty leading industries of Buffalo in order 
are—automobiles, bodies and parts; flour and grist 
mill products; slaughtering and meat packing; foun- 
dry and machine shop products; iron and steel; coal 
tar products; linseed oil; bread and bakery products; 
soap; railroad repair shops; rubber; printing and pub- 
lishing; ship building; brass, bronze and copper prod- 
ucts; leather, tanned and curried; malt; furniture; oil 
refining; lumber and planing mill products; airplanes 
and parts. . 


Buffalo has the largest grain elevator in the world. 
Its 28 elevators have a capacity of 39,000,000 bushels. 
It is the second largest flour milling center of the 
country, with approximately 10,000,000 barrels output 
annually. 


At Buffalo nearly 70% of all air brake hose used in 
the United States is manufactured. 


The Buffalo district is one of the most extensive 
producers of pig iron in the world, having over 20 
large blast furnaces with a combined annual capacity 
of between 2,500,000 and 3,000,000 tons. 

Buffalo leads the United States in the production 
of linseed oil. 


Buffalo has a chemical plant devoted to the devel- 
opment of the aniline dye industry which is rated as 
the largest dye plant of its kind in the United States. 

At Buffalo is the greatest development of hydro- 
electric power to be found anywhere in the world. 
The average cost of power is the lowest in the nation. 

The Buffalo district is one of the greatest lumber 
markets in the world. 


The Buffalo district produces 75 per cent. of the 
world’s wall board. 


Buffalo holds the wonderful record of a gain of 472 
new industries in a five-year period, which is a greater 
increase than is to be found in any other of the 
twenty-five first-class cities of the United States 
excepting New York. 


During the year 1925, 757,092,599 kilowatt hours of 
electricity were consumed in Buffalo. 

Summer tourists who visit Buffalo number more 
than 1,000,000 each year. 

Buffalo is the eighth largest manufacturing city and 
the second largest inland port in the United States 
and one of the ten leading ports of the world. 


Cover the Buffalo Market with the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor and Publisher 


National Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Marbridge Building 


New York City Boston, Mass. 


Waterman Building 


Tribune Tower 
Chicago, III. 


Atlantic Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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g NEW YORK (Cont'd) | 


Buffalo (cont'd) 
can Brass Co., Stewart Automobile Cor- 
poration, U. S. Gypsum Co., Washburn-Crosby 
Mills, Pillsbury and Russel Miller, Curtis Aero- 
plane Co., National Aniline Chemical Co., 
American Body Ce, Total value of yearly out- 
put of factories estimated at $634,409,830. 


Special Information: The shipping facilities 
that are available to Buffalo are the best avail- 
able for such a market: lake, barge eanal and 
rail. From Buffalo’s harbor clear 10,000 ships 
and 20,000,000 tons each year. 

There are 122,276 homes in Buffalo, Of these 
more than 42 per cent are owned by house- 
holders, 

Erie County has registered 138,400 pleasure 
ears, 115,187 commercial cars, 887 buses, 1063 
motorcycles, 543 trailers and 1,437 omnibuses. 

Building permits granted in the Greater 
Buffalo area in 1925 represent a total value 
of $225,000,000. 

Buffalo claims to be the second largest rail- 
road center in the world, being surpassed only 
by Chicago. 

Buffalo is the western terminus of the New 
York State Barge Canal system, costing ap- 
proximately $170,000,000 and which has a 
capacity of 20,000,000 tons annually. 

Buffalo has a water frontage of 37.4 miles, of 
which approximately two-thirds have been im- 
proved. It has two bridges spanning the 
Niagara river to Canada. 

The Buffalo district is one of the largest 
pig iron producers in the world, having more 
than 20 blasts furnaces with an annual capacity 
of nearly 3,000,000 tons. 

Although Buffalo’s city line has not been ex- 
tended during the last 50 years, it ranks ninth 
in manufacturing in the United States, ex- 
elusive of the enormous development beyond the 
city limits. 

In the metropolitan district of Buffalo there 
are 3,000 manufacturing establishments with a 
total weekly payroll of $2,750,000. 

Buffalo is said to be the largest linseed oil 
producing center in the United States. 

Twelve railroads have terminals in Buffalo 
and connections are such that more than half 
the population of the United States and two- 
thirds that of Oanada are within one night’s 
ride of Buffalo, 

Buffalo factories make more than one-third 
of all the soap manufactured in New York 
State. 

Buffalo has one of the largest grain elevators 
in the United States. Its 28 eleyators have a 
capacity of 39,000,000 bushels. It is the second 
largest flour milling center of the country, with 
approximately 10,000,000 barrels output annual- 


ly. 

‘At Buffalo nearly 70% of all air brake hose 
used in the United States is manufactured. 

The Buffalo district is one of the most ex- 
tensive producers of pig iron in the United 
States, having over 20 large blast furnaces with 
a combined annual capacity of between 2,500,000 
and 3,000,000 tons. 

Buffaio has a chemical plant devoted to the 
development of the aniline dye industry which 
is rated among the largest dye plants of its 
kind in the United States. 

The Buffalo district is one of the greatest 
lumber markets in the world. 

The Buffalo district produces 75 per cent of 
the world’s wall board. 

Buffalo holds the wonderful record of a gain 
of 472 new industries in a five year period. 

According to 1919 U. 8. Census, Buffalo manu- 
facturers within the city limits employed 75,899 
people. immediately adjoining are 25,000 more. 

The value of products turned out annually 
in Buffalo’s factories was $634,409,733, accord- 
ing to 1919 U. S. Census. In the Buffalo- 
Niagara industrial zone, $927,409,830. 

Capital invested in manufacturing plants with- 
in the city limits of Buffalo was $465,804, 208. 

Buffalo people had on January 1st, 1926, 
$522,796,490 on deposit in their home banks, a 
per capita deposit of $830. 

Erie County, with Buffalo as the county seat, 
ranks among the first in value of farm property 
in New York State and fourth in value of farm 
products. 

Summer tourists who visit Buffalo number 
more than 1,000,000 each year. 

Buffalo is the eighth largest manufacturing 
city and the second largest inland port in the 
United States and one of the ten leading ports 
-of the world. 

Residential Features: Chiefly one and two- 
family houses. There are 130,400 homes in 
Buffalo—71,600 are rented and 58,408 owned by 
‘householders. ‘There are 105,000 residences using 
-electricity. Single houses predominate. 

Retail Shopping Section: Main ‘Street—5 
‘miles: Broadway—5 miles; Genesee, 38 miles: 
Seneca Street—30 blocks; Swan Street for 10 
‘blocks; Chippewa Street—5 blocks; Delaware 
Avenue (lower)—6 blocks; Hagle Street—10 
"blocks: Hertel Avenue—3 miles; William Street 
—20 blocks; Connecticut Street—10 blocks; Jef- 
ferson Avyenue—2 miles; Grant Street—10 
‘blocks; Bailey Avenue—8 blocks. There are 8 
outlying districts and small towns with the 
‘usual shops. 

‘Trading Area: Within a radius of 40 miles of 
‘Buffalo, Batavia on the east 40 miles; Dunkirk 
on the southwest 40 miles; Franklinville south- 
west and Lockport on the north. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 26; drugs, 6; 
meats, 42; fruits, 69; hardware, 3; dry goods, 
9; miscellaneous lines: fish, 7; hats and caps, 
18; jewelers, 64. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 140, commercial auto. agencies, 17; auto- 
mobile accessories, 210; automobile tire agencies, 
45: bakers, 239; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 131 (chain, 1); cigar and 
tobacco outlets, 3,547; confectioners (includ- 
sing hotel stands), 1:046; delicatessen, 56; 
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dressmakers, 193; druggists, 283 (chain, 5); dry 
goods, 287; department stores, 25; electrical 
supplies, 124; florists, 80; fruits, 220; furniture, 
193; furriers, 89; garages (public), 348; grocers, 
2,462 (chain, 480); hardware, 161; jewelry, 174; 
meat markets, 813 (chain, 42); men’s furnish- 
ings, 187; men’s clothing, 144; merchant tailors, 
250; milliners, 203; opticians, 65; photographers, 
106; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 84; radio supplies, 76; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 612 (chain, 3); shoes 256; 
sporting goods, 11; stationers, 32; women’s ap- 
parcel, 73. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 47 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 154; most pleasant months, June, 
July, August. Doctors (medical, 801) ; (dentists, 
878); (osteopaths, 24); street car service; gas, 
natural and artificial, mixed; electric current, 
alternating; number of wired houses 105,000; 
number of automobile registrations, 115,000; 
water, soft. 


See announcements pages 165, 166 and 167 
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CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 


(Ontario County ) 


1920 Population, City, 7,356. 

City and Suburban Estimate: Total trading 
area, 20,000. 

._ Native Whites, 98%; Negroes, U4,%; Foreign 
Born, 13%,%; Industrial Workers, 18%; English 
Reading, 100%; Families, 2,100. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,650 
(come in from country). 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellan- 
eous, Wesleyan Methodist, Universalist. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$8,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits Total, $3,- 
000,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Picture, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 5 small halls. 
Total number of seats, 5,000. 

Location; Penn, terminal; New York Central. 
Excellent service on Penn. and N. Y. Central; 
trucking concerns every few hours out of 
Rochester and Buffalo. 

Principal Industries; Enamel ware, sweater, 
ete., corsets, canning, R. R, shops, canned 
goods, flour milling. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 4. Leading 
firms: The Lisk Mfg. Co., Roper Knitting Mills, 
Miller Corsets, N. Y. Canners, Smith’s ‘‘A’’ 
Flour. ‘Total value of yearly output of factories 
estimated at $3,750,000. 

Residential Features: City of home owners 
Beautiful residential place. The private homes 
are beautiful. The northern section (above the 
tracks) is residential properties. $2,500,000 
(including villa of the late Mr. F. F. Thomp- 
son). 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends from railroad 
tracks south to Saltonstall Street, 9 blocks. 
Consists of the usual live wire small city Main 
Street section. 

Trading Area: Takes in all Ontario County, 
Center for farmers and people from several 
small nearby towns. Trains, trolley and bus 
service. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, ale 
fruits, 2; Miscellaneous lines, 4 mills (flour). 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Prodicts: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 14; garages, 4 stores; automo- 
bile tire agencies, garages and 5 stores; bakers, 
4; cigar stores and stands (including hotels), 
19; confectioners (including hotel stands), 36; 
delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 23; druggists, 4; 
dry goods, 8; department stores, 2; electrical 
supplies, 4; florists, 2; fruits, 6; furniture, 3; 
furriers, 4; garages (public), 14; grocers, 16; 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 125 
men’s furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 6; mer- 
chants tailors, 8; milliners, 7; opticians, 4; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 9 (incl. 
garages); restaurants (including hotels), 8; 
shoes, 38; sporting goods, 7; stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 10. 


CATSKILL, N. Y. 


(Greene’ County) 


1920 Population, 4,728. 
City and Suburban Estimates, 18,000. 


Native Whites, 87%; Negroes, 4%; Foreign 
Born, 9%; Industrial Workers, 25%; English 


Reading, 91%; Families, 1,365. 
Schools: 5; Number of pupils, 1,340. 
Churches: 6. 
Banks: 3; Total Resources, $7,100,000. 
Theatres: 2. Total number of seats, 1,900. 


Residential Features: Mostly  one-family 
houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: Five blocks. 
Trading Area: Radius 8 miles, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; commercial auto, agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 11; automobile tire agencies, 
11; bakers. 3; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 9; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 8; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 6; 
druggists, 3; dry goods, 6; department stores, 
a3 electrical supplies, 4; florists, 2; fruits, 3; 
furniture, 2; furriers, 1; garages (public), 7: 
grocers, 10; hardware, 5; jewelry, 2; meat mar- 
kets, 6; men’s furnishings, 3; men’s clothing 
3; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 3; opticians, 3: 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 2; restau- 
rants (including hotels), 7; shoes, 4; sporting 
goods, 2; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 8. 


Talk to Buffalo through 
its only morning paper 


More than 100,000 net-paid 
circulation is guaranteed 
by the 
Express. Average to Octo- 
ber 1, 1926, was 118,588 
net paid. | 


daily Courier: 


This is all non-duplicated 
circulation, going to the 
best people of Buffalo and 
the Niagara Frontier, reach- 
ing the highest average of 
buying power obtainable. 


The Sunday Courier- 
Express gives you a guar- 
anteed circulation, net 
paid, of more than 150,- 
000—the greatest news- 
paper circulation in New 
York State outside Man- 
hattan. 


BUFFALO 


Courier #2 EXPRESS 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON 


Publishers’ Representatives 
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BUFFALO 
FACTS 


Estimated ‘population in 192, 
570,000. 


Trading area, 850,000. 

Trading radius, 43 miles. 

Buffalo has 213 different lines of 
manufactures. Gained 475 
industries in the past 5 years. 
Employs over 75,000 people. 

Capital invested in manufacturing 
plants over $550,000,000 


Bank deposits, 1926, $542,948,427, 


Deposits, per capita, $952. 
Buffaly—the largest linseed oil pro- 
ducing center in the country. 
Largest Aniline color producing ven- 

ter in the country. 
One of the largest lumber markets 
ja the world. 
One of two largest grain and 
milling centers in the 
world. 


4 


seen 
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falo / 


National Representatives 
VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 


the key city of industry 
and commerce offers 

a permanent market for 
the Advertiser 


7 


No manufacturer seeking national distribution can 
afford to overlook Buffalo—the eighth largest manu- 
facturing city and the second largest inland port of 
the United States, and one of the greatest industrial 
cities in the world—as an outlet for his product. 


Buffalo’s importance is largely due to its strategic 
location on important rail and water routes. It is the 
second largest railroad terminal in the world. It is 
a thriving city of gigantic manufacturing industries 
producing commodities used and consumed the world 
over. 


The people of Buffalo have great earning power and 
spend their money freely, not only for the necessities 
of life, but for the luxuries as well. The newspaper is 
their logical medium for their wants and amusements. 


THE BUFFALO TIMES 
Covers This Great Market 


To cover Buffalo’s great market, the logical paper is the 
Buffalo Times, published every evening and Sunday. Its 
last Post-office statement of October first, showed an average 
circulation of 107,027 daily readers and 127,231 on Sundays. 
It covers over half of Buffalo exclusively, and is absolutely 
necessary to make any advertising campaign successful. 
National advertisers desiring to enter the Buffalo market 
will be given every possible assistance and co-operation in 
launching a campaign. The Service Department of the 
“Times” has complete files of valuable data and information 
that will be of great help in planning a campaign. 


FALO TIMES 


NORMAN E. MACK, Editor and Publisher 


Chicago 
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San Francisco 
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NEW YORK (Cont'd) 


COHOES, N. Y. 
(Albany County) 


1920 Population, 22,987 


City and Suburban Estimate, 62,667. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Cohoes (population, 25,069); N. Side (6,492); 
Waterford (4,864); Lansingburg (5,268). 


Native Whites, 75%; Foreign Born, 25%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 65%; English Reading, 90%; 
Families, 11,649. 


Schools: Public Grade, 9; High, 2; Junior 
Hligh, 2; Parochial, 6. Number of Pupils, 7,638. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Congregational, 1; Epis- 
copal, 2; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 
2; Roman Catholic, 7. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Total Resources 
(all banks), $16,391,462.24; Savings Bank De- 
posits Total (all banks), $8, 961, 242,68. 


Theatres: 
(auditoriums, 
12,000, 


Location: Shipping terminal New York State 
barge canal east and Hudson River, intersected 
by N. Y. Central and Delaware & Hudson 
R.R. Large shipping center. Direct route north 
and south. ‘To Albany by railroad, 15 minutes; 
hy trolley, 50 minutes; by bus, 25 minutes. 


(1925 est. 25,069). 


Moving Pictures, 3; Miscellaneous 
etc.), 2. Total number of seats, 


eotton cloth- 
and shoddies, 


Iron pipe, 
batts 


Principal Industries: 
paper and paper boxes, 
awtomobile parts. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 75. Leading 
firms: Harmony Mills (cotton cloths), Cohoes 
Rolling Mill (iron pipe), Henry Ford plant. To- 
tal value of yearly output of factories estimated 


at $132,000,000. 


$1,000,000 addition to 
$500,000 addition to 
Big building boom. One of 
in the world for cotton 


Special Information: 
Cohoes Power & Light; 
Henry Ford plant, 
manufacturing centers 
cloth. 


Residential Features: One, two and three fam- 
ily houses: 40 per cent privately owned. Credit 
plan building boom, 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from junc- 
tion Mohawk & Remsen terminal for all car 
lines to Columbia, 11 blocks on Remsen Street 
and also same on Mohawk which is parallel to 
Remsen. Several neighborhood business sections 
on a smaller scale, 


Trading Area: Extends 2 miles south, 1 mile 
east, about 9 miles north and west. Excellent 
transportation facilities throughout this area. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 
fruits, 4. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; “Commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 62; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 14; makers, 5; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 78 (chain, 4); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 82; delicatessen, 15; 
dressmakers, 6; druggists, 10; dry goods, 14; 
department stores, 4; electrical supplies, 6; 
florists, 2; fruits, 81; furniture, 5; furriers, 1; 
garages (public), 25: grocers, 91 (chain, 16); 
hardware, 7; jewelry, 6; meat markets, 38; 


2; 


men’s furnishings, 19; men’s clothing, 10; mer- 
chant tailors, 6; milliners, 6; opticians, 5; 
photographers, +4; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 7; 
restaurants (including hotels), 7; shoes, 10; 
sporting goods, 1; stationers, 3; women’s ap- 


parel, 9. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 50 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 90; most pleasant months, June, 
July, Aug., ‘Sept. Doctors (medical, 26); 
(dentists, 10); (osteopaths, 1); street car ser- 
vice; gas, artificial: number of meters, 8,261; 
electrie current, alternating and direct; num- 
ber of wired houses, 9.100: number of auto- 
mobile registrations, 8,628; water, hard. 


COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 
(Otsego County) 


1920 Population, 2,725 (1925 estimate, 2,763). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 6,000. (Summer 
population of village, 5,000). 

Netive Whites, 85%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 14%; English Reading, 90%. 

Schools, Public’ Grade, 1; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Private, 1; Number of Pupils, 900. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Ppiscopal, 1; Methodist, 
1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 1. 

Banks: National, 3; Total Resources (all 
banks), $8,000,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.) 1. Total 
number of seats, 1,200. 

Location: D. & H. R.R. Southern New York 
Electric line. Good state roads from north and 
south. To Utica by auto, 2 hours. 


Principal Industries: Farming center. Borden 


Milk plant. Important Summer resort. 


Special Informatio: Cooperstown is a Summer 
resort and not a manufacturing center. Fine 
hotels, salubrioug climate, historic and literary 
associations constitute its greatest attraction. 
In these it is unexcelled among the resorts of 
the north. 


Residential Features: Fine 
streets, churches and schools, pure water, all 
sports, fine society. Many summer cottages of 
nll sizes and types available. 


homes, paved 


“Editor & Publisher for Novemver 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial automobile agencies, 23 
automobile aecessories, 7; automobile tire agen- 


cies, 3; bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 12; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 3; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 


6; druggists, 3 (chain, 3); dry goods, 2; elec- 
trical supplies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 6; furniture, 
1; garages (public), 5; grocers, 9 (chain, 5): 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 4; men’s 
furnishings, 2; men’s clothing, 2; merchant 
tailors, 1: milliners, 8; opticians, 1; photo- 
graphers, 3; radio supplies, 5; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 15; shoergs 3; sporting goods, 1; 
stationers, 2: women’s apparel, 1. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 45 


degrees; most pleasant months, July, August, 
October, November. Doctors (medical, 7); (den- 
tists, 8); electric current, alternating; number 
of wired houses, 750; water, hard. 
CORNING, N. Y. 
(Steuben County) 

1920 Population, 15,820. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 45,000, Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Bath, N. Y.° (pop. 65,000); Wellsboro, Pa. 
(45,000); Elkland, Pa. (25,000). 

Native Whites, 87%; Negroes, 144%; Foreign 


Born, 1214%; Industrial Workers, 3344%; Eng- 


lish Reading, 97%; Families, 3,846. 


Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 3; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 3; Number of pupils, 4,600. 


Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 


Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 2; 


38; Miscellancous, 3, 


Roman Catholic, 


Banks: National, 2; State, 3; Total Deposits 
(all banks), $6,367,579.34; Total Resources (all 
banks), $11,967,847.00. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete:), 
9. Total number of seats, 7,500. 


Location: On the Chemung River, 
southern tier in New York State. 
the New York Central, Delaware, 
«& Western, and the Erie R.Rs., 
Elmira Corning & Waverly Interurban, and 
local trolley service. Bus service to all nearby 
rural communities within 22 miles. To nearest 
large city by railroad, 35 minutes; by automo- 
bile 45 minutes. 


central 

Served by 
Lackawanna 
and by the 


Principal Industries: Among the leading 
manufacturers are diversified glass bulbs, ther- 
mometer and clinical tubing, Pyrex ovenware, 


clinical and laboratory, signal, cut, engraved. 
etched, plain and colored, silver and gold 
mounted glassware. Also brick, terra cotta, 


furnaces, castings, pressed steel, 
feetionery, automobile 
Rand air compressors, 
matic tools. 


ice cream, 
‘accessories, 
rock drills, 


con- 
Ingersoll- 
and pneu- 


Manufacturing Eestablishments: 
firms: Corning Glass Works, Steuben Glass 
Works, H. P. Sinclaire & Co., T. G. Hawkes & 
Co., Harry Hunt, Inc., Ingersoll-Rand Co., Hood 
Stove Works, Standard Manufacturing ‘Co., 
Hood Furnace Co., Corning Ice Cream Co., Allen 
& Andrews, Gorton Chocolate Co., Corning Brick 
Works, Corning Terra Cotta & Tile Co., Corn- 
ing Fibre Box Co., W. H. Zivn Co. Total value 
of yearly output of factories estimated at 
$10,774,000, ee 

Special taforanMran: Corning is the center 
of 7 towns, viz: Painted Post, Riverside, Gang 
Mills, Denmark, South Corning, Gibson, East 
Corning, all of whom are served by the same 
public utilities, the residents of which work in 
Corning and spend their money there. Located 
within a three mile radius from city hall their 
total population with Corning is 22,000 all of 
whom receive daily mail delivery from Corning 


32, Leading 


Post Office. Within 20 miles of the Penn- 
sylvania soft coal region, natural gas from 
Potter County, Pa., fields for fuel and light, 


cheap electricity for power and light, abundant 
pure water, park and recreation facilities un- 
excelled in any similar sized city. All religious 
denominations working harmoniously, good 
schools with sufficient seating capacity and with 
curricula that include instruction in domestic 
science, industrial arts, manual training, voice 
and instrumental music instructors. 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family de- 
tached houses, requiring full home equipment. 
Practically every home has lawn and garden. 
Private residential section where finest homes 
are located average in value $15.000. though 
some 12 range from $30,000 to $250,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Pine 
Street Square (which forms heart of business 
and hotel section and where interurban trolley 
ears and buses have terminals) for 8 blocks 
east, 16 blocks west, 2 blocks south and some 
stores in all that section within a radius of 
three blocks from principal square. There are 
four outlying retail business sections and 
several smaller neighborhood sections with the 
usual grocery, confectionery and meat and 
small shops. 


Trading Area: Extends west to Jasper, 31 
miles; southeast to Tuscarora, 85 miles; south 
to Wellsboro, Pa., 40 miles; east to Big Flats, 
7 miles: north to Tyrone, 30 miles; northwest 
to Avoca, 29 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 
fruits, 1; hardware, 1; Miscellaneous lines, 
factionery, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; commercial automobile agencies, 6; 
automobile accessories, 43: automobile tire agen- 
cies, 12; bakers, 9; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotel stands), 45: confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 23; delicatessen, 1; dress- 
makers, 23; druggists, 6 (chain, 1); dry goods, 
7: department stores, 4: eleetrical supplies, 7; 


1; 
con- 


ad 


florists, 5; fruits, 80; furniture, 7; furriers, 5; 
garages (public), 40; groceries, 81 (chain, 13), 
hardware, 4; jewelers, 9; meat markets, 15 
(chain, 1); men’s clothing, 
ings, 8; merchant. tailors, 
opticians, 4; photographers, piano 
musical instruments, 4; radio supplies, 
restaurants, 83; shoe stores, 9; sporting goods, 
5; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 7. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 25): 
(dentists, 10); (osteopaths, 2); street car ser- 
vice; gas, natural and artificial; number of 
meters, 4,000; electric current, alternating; 
number of wired houses, 6,000; water, hard. 


milliners, 5; 


and 


1; 
4; 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 


(Cortland County) 
1920 Population, 13,294 (1925) est., 13,879. 


City and Suburban Estimate: 31,051 in county. 
Yrading area, 50,000. Most important cities 
and towns in this area are: Homer (pop. 
2,503); MeGraw (1,334). 


Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 2 or 3 families 
only; Foreign Born, 10%; Industrial Workers, 
33%; English Reading, 95%; Families, 2,965. 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; State 
Normal, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,696. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; 
Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellane- 
ous, 3. 


Banks: National, 2; State Savings, 1; Trust 
Company, 1; Total Resources (all banks), $17,- 


267,717.; Savings Bank Deposits Total $6,- 
270,865.61. Interest accounts other banks $4,- 
863,870. additional. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 3. Total 
number of seats, 4,000. 

Location: Midway between Syracuse and 
Binghamton. Served by the Delaware, Lacka- 


wanna & Western and the Lehigh Valley Rail- 


roads. The Gortland and Homer Traction Co. 
lines connect up with the villages of Homer 
and McGraw. Four motor bus lines give excel- 


lent service to Auburn, 
Syracuse and Norwich. 
‘by railroad, 1 hour; 


Binghamton, Ithaca, 
To nearest large city 
by auto, 1% _ hours. 


Principal Industries: Motor trucks, wire and 
wire goods, wall paper, typewriters, milk cool- 
ers, corsets, canned goods, canoes and row- 
boats, fish lines, furniture, milling machinery 
and machine tools, men’s work shirts, autome- 


bile parts and accessories. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 32. Leading 
firms: Brockway Motor Truck Corp., Brewer- 
Titchener Corp., Beaudry Wall Paper Co., Cort- 
land Wall Paper Co., Wickwire Brothers Co., 
Crescent Corset Co., Newstyle Corset Co., New- 
ton Shirt Co., Cortland Line Co., Corona Type- 
writer Co. (branch), Thompson Bros, Boat Mfg. 
Co. Total value of yearly output of factories 
estimated at $22,000,000. 


Special Information: Situated 1,129 feet above 
sea level in the famous Finger Lakes region and 
at the junction of seven valleys, it is the com- 
mercial, industrial and financial center of a 
very prosperous country. The city is well paved 
and well lighted—25 miles of paved streets. 
The city has a fine water system and motor- 
ized paid fire department. There have never 
been any labor troubles here. 


Residential Features: The city is essentially 
one of homes. There are possibly fifty resi- 
dences of expensive construction, the remainder 
being of the class that would naturally belong 
to thrifty people fairly well-to-do. ‘The major- 
ity of the houses are in good taste architectu- 
rally. There are well kept lawns and an abun- 
dance of shade trees everywhere, as well as wide 
cement sideWalks and paved streets. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main St., the cnief 
business street, runs fourteen blocks north from 
the Lehigh Valley Ry. station to Lincoln Ave. 
Other stores extend one block east on Port 
Watson and Court Sts. and Clinton Ave,; one 
block west on Tompkins and Orehard §ts. and 
Groton Ave., and three blocks east on Railroad 
St, to the D. L. & W. station. 


Trading Area: Cortland is at approximately 
the center of the 575 sq. miles comprising the 


county, but the fine roads extending in every 
direction draw trade from the adjacent por- 
tions of Tompkins, Onondaga, Madison and 
Chenango counties. \ 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 3; 


miscellaneous lines—automobile accessories, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial automobile agencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 17; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 2, exclusive; bakers, 4; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 19; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 20; delicatessen, 1; dress- 
makers, 35; druggusts, 7; dry goods, 8; depart- 
ment stores, 5; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 3; 
fruits, 5, exclusive; furniture, 5; furriers, 1; 
garages (public), 4; grocers, 61 (chain, 8); 
hardware, 5; jewelry, 5; meat markets, 14 
(chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 7; men’s cloth- 
ing, 7; merchant tailors, 6; milliners, 6; 
opticians, 5; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 4; radio sup- 
plies, 4: restaurants (including hotels), 30; 
shoes, 14; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 8; 
women’s apparel, 11. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 40 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 100: most pleasant months, June, 
July, August, September, October. Doctors 
(medical, 23); (dentists, 11); (osteopaths, 2); 
gas, artificial; number of meters, 2,200; electric 
current, alternating; number of wired houses, 
3,500; water, hard. 
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DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
_ (Livingston County) 


“1920 ) pulation, 4,631. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 5,000. 


Native Whites, 98%; Foreign Born, 2%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 40%; English Reading, 99%; 
Families, 1,253. 


Schools: Public Grade, 1; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial], 2; Number of pupils, 987. 


Churches: Episcopal, 1;. Methodist, 1; Pres- 
byterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 
1 Lutheran Church. ; 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$2,355,341.80; Savings Bank Deposits Total, 
$1,836,672.54. . 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Total number of seats, 1,500. 


Location: Western New York at the extreme 
southern point in, and the largest town of 
Livingston County, in the picturesque Genesee 
Valley, served by the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western and the Erie Railroads, With bus 
service to Rochester and points north and to 
Hornell and points south. 


Principal Industries: Publishing, printing, felt 
shoes, specialty foundry, nursery, papers and 
radio head sets. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 4. 
firms: Power Specialty Co., Blume Shoe Co., and 
Carso Paper Co. Total value of yearly output 
of factories estimated at $4,500,000. 


Special Information: One of the famous health 
resorts of the State of New York and one of 
the largest Felt Shoe Manufacturers is located 
here. 


Leading 


Residential Features: The houses are almost 
entirely of the one-family type with consider- 
able ground space and 95% modern and up-to- 
date in the lines of sanitation and convenience. 


Retail Shopping Section: Hxtends for three 
blocks in the very center of the town, illumi- 
nated with a boulevard lighting system, with 
no overhead electric wiring of any kind, and 
all projecting signs and obstructions removed. 


Trading Area; Takes in a number of small 
outlying villages within a radius of five 5 tes 
including rural districts also. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 11; automobile tire agencies, 
11; bakers, 3; cigar ‘stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 8; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 5; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 20; 
druggists, 4; dry goods, 5; electrical supplies, 8; 
florists, 2; fruits, 2; furniture, 1; garages (pub- 
lic), 9; grocers, 14; hardware, 2; jewelry, 2; 
meat markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 4; men’s 
clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 4; 
opticians, 1; photographers, 1; pianos (and‘ mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio sup- 
plies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 7; shoes, 
5; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 8; women’s 
apparel, 8. x” 


DUNKIRK, N. ¥. 


(Chautauqua County) 


1920 Population, 19,336 (1923 state census, 
19,912): 


City and Suburban Estimate, 
donia), 380,000. 


Native Whites, 76.2%; Negroes, 
eign Born, 23.6%; Industrial Workers, 
English Reading 95%; Families, 4,422. t 

Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1: Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 4; Number of Pupils, 5,000. 


1924 (ine. Fre- 


0.2%; For- 
25% ; 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 1; Presby- 


terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 5; Miscellaneous, 5. 


Banks: National, 2; Total Resources, $1,100,- 
000. One trust company. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1. Total number of seats, 1,800. 


Location: South shore of Lake Erie, 40 miles — 
southwest of Buffalo. Half way between New 
York and Chicago on N. Y. C., also served by 
Nickel Plate, Erie, Penna. and D. & A, V. and 
P. R.R. Buffalo & Erie Traction, Jamestown- 
Dunkirk Transit Co. bus line. Lake harbor and 
fishing port. 


Principal Industries: Locomotives, steel, boil- 


ers and radiation, shovels, axes, glass, silk 
clothing, motors, valves, furniture, 
Manufacturing Establishments: 69. Leading 


firms: American Locomotive Co., Atlas Steel Co., 
U. S. Radiator Corp., Continental Heater Corp., 
Van Raalte Silk Co., Thatcher Glass Mfg. ©o., 
annual output, $28,000,000. 


Special Information: Dunkirk is in the heart 
of New York state’s great grape belt. Within 
a few miles of the city are very extensive can- 
neries. Also center of summer resort develop- 
ments and important fishing port. 


Residential Features: Mainly single detached 
homes, about 70 per cent. of which are privately 
owned. Two savings and loan associations make 
possible large percentage of home ownership. 
Summer residence colonies adjacent to city. 
Small amount of commuting to Buffalo, Many 
new homes were built in 1925 and several new 
sections opening rapidly. 


Retail Shopping Section: Three blocks on 
Central Avenue, three blocks on Main Street, 
Two sections linked up by business developments 
on Third and Fourth Streets. 


Trading Area: Northern Chautauqua County 
and parts of adjacent counties. Splendidly 


served by bus, railroad and trolley lines. Twenty = 
twelve to peteen miles — 


miles east and west, 
south. 


NEW YORK (Cont'd) 
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Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 


sugar, 1; confectionery, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 20; commercial auto. agencies, 10; bakers. 
6; cigar stores and stands (including hotels), 
10; confectioners (including hotel stands), 10; 
druggists, 7; dry goods, 4; department stores, 3; 
electrical supplies, 4; florists, 2; furniture, 4; 
garages (public), 10; hardware, 8; jewelry, 4; 
men’s furnishings, 9; men’s clothing, 9; merchant 
tailors, 4; milliners, 8; opticians, 8; photog- 
raphers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 4; restaurants (including hotels), 
10; shoes, 7; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 2; 
avomen’s apparel, 10. 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 
(Chemung County) 


1920 Population, 45,393 (1925 state census, 
48,359). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 150,000. Most 


important cities and towns in this area are: 
Corning (pop. 15,820); Waverly, Sayre, Athens, 
(17,732); Watkins (2.785); Elmira Heights, 
(4,188); Horseheads (2,078). 

Native Whites, 88.4%; Negroes, 1.2%; Foreign 
Born, 10.4%; Industrial Workers, 44%; English 
Reading, 97.8%; Families, 11,680 city; 8,500 
suburban. 

Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parechial, 6. Number of Pupils, 9,600. 

Churches: Baptist, 4; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 3; Hebrew, 4; 
Methodist, 11; Presbyterian, 6; Roman Catholic, 
7: Miscellaneous, 9. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 5; Capital, Surplus 
and Undivided. Profits (all banks), $47,372,916.27; 
Total Deposits (all banks). $22,000 000; Total 


Resources (all banks), $26,516,728.84; Total 
Savings Banks Deposits, $12,000.000; Total 
Bank Clearings (12 months, 1925), $53,861,- 
452.26; Average Monthly Total Retail Sales 


(all lines), $1,100,000. 


~ 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditorium, ete.), 
5. Total number of seats, 15,100. 


Location: Erie, D. L. & W., Penn & Lehigh 
Valley systems make Elmira one of the prin- 
eipal trunk line distributing points, north, south, 
east and west in southern New York and Nor- 
thern Pennsylvania, division terminal for all 
four railroads. Elmira developed from an old 
Indian trading post and canal terminal. To 
nearest large city by railroads 1144 hours; by 
automobile, 3 hours. 


Principal Industries: Fire apparatus, automo- 
bile and general machine parts, motor trucks, 
valves, spraying apparatus, coaster brakes, sales- 
books, printing, milk bottles, bridges, structural 
steel, iron and brass castings, Bendix drives, 
eandy, knit goods, silks, paper boxes, wood pipe, 
eabinet and interior trim, railroad shops, 
agricultural, dairy, egg and produce center, 
tobacco industry. : 


Manufacturing Establishments: 49 major. 
Leading firms: American LaFrance Fire Engine 
Co., Eclipse Machine Co., Elmira Foundry Co. 
(General Electric Branch), Kennedy Valve Mfg. 
Co., Willys-Morrow (o., (Willys-Overland 
Branch), Thatcher Mfg. Co., Wyckoff Wood 
Pipe Co., Kertcher & Co., J. N. Stearns Co., 
Read & Lovatt Co., Queen City Knitting Mills, 
Elmira Knitting Mills, American Bridge Co., 
Field Force Pump Co., American Salesbook Co., 
¥. M. Howell & Co., Booth’s Candies, Penn & 
Lackawanna Shops Value yearly factory out- 
put estimated at $48,000,000. Factory payroll 
annually, $14,000,000. 


Special Information: Important distributing, 
eenter; 256 traveling salesmen work out of 
Elmira. City of diversified industries, high wages 
and much wealth. MRraely feels depressions; 
1,200 railroad families. Center of southern N. 


Y. and ~northern Pennsylvania agricutural, 
dairy, egg and tobacco district. Prominent in 
Revolutionary history, southern gateway to 


Finger Lakes region, seat of Elmira College and 
N. Y¥. State Reformatory, former home and 
burial place of Mark Twain. Pioneer city in 
social welfare and crippled children movement. 
Area Chemung County, 260.480 acres; farm 
land 208,813 acres; woodland 45,586 acres; 
number of farms, 1.945: value of farms, $13,- 
253,316. Annual value of products, $3,700,000. ; 
farm mortgages, $443,067. 


Residential Features: Total detached homes, 
11,357; owned by occupants, 4,909; rented, 6,133; 
unknown, 245. A city of detached homes, well 
kept, about evenly divided between brick, stucco 
and frame dwellings. Pride in grounds is 
evidenced by pretty streets even in modest dis- 
tricts. Only 323 families live in apartments. 
City noted for beautiful lawns, trees, parks and 
playgrounds. Has thickly populated adjacent 
suburban districts not included in city’s popula- 
tion figures. 


Retail Shopping Section: Water Street, main 
business street, 6 blocks; Main Street, 5 blocks; 
Lake Street, 2 blocks; Baldwin Street, 2 blocks; 
State. Street, 2 blocks, and the usual outlying 
trading sections, two of which support dry goods 
and shoe stores in addition to usual grocery, 
meat, drug and confectionery lines. 


Trading Area: From west, 70 miles, including 
Hornell, N. Y. and Galeton, Pa.; from the east, 
; 35 miles, including Oswego, N. Y., and Towanda, 
Pa.; from the north, 35 miles including Ithaca, 
N. Y., and Penn Yan, N. Y.; from the south, 40 
miles including Canton, Pa., and Blossburg, Pa. 
Good train, interurban trolley and motor bus 
service. Improved automobile roads in all direc- 
tions, 
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Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 4; 
fruits, 4; hardware, 3; dry goods, 3; electric 
goods, 2; tobaceo, 7; candy, 2; drugs, 2; produce, 
5; radio, 3; sport goods, 1; auto accessories, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products; Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 28; commercial automobile agencies, 12's 
automobile accessories, 82; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 29; bakers, 26; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 40 (chain, 2); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 35; delicatessen, 3; 
dressmakers, 84; druggists, 25 (chain, 3); dry 
goods, 9; department stores, 5; electric supplies, 
9; florists, 17; fruits, 16; furniture, 13; furriers, 
10; garages (public), 22; grocers, 223 (chain, 
35); hardware, 10; jewelry, 12; meat markets, 
89 (chain, 1); men’s furnishing, 255. men’s 
clothing, 21; merchant tailors, 12; milliners, 
26; opticians, 11; photographers, 7; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 6; radio 
supplies, 9; restaurants (including hotels), 72; 
shoes, 20; sporting goods, 6; stationers, 4; 
women’s apparel, 22. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 46.8 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve month, 84; most pleasant months, May, 
June, July, August, S: ptember, October Novem- 
ber. Doctors (medical, 67); (dentists, 26); 
(osteopaths, 7); street car service; gas, natural, 
artificial; number of meters, 9,400; electric cur- 
rent, alternating; number of wired houses, 
10,800; number of automobile registrations, 
6,700; water, hard. 

See announcement page 171 


FREEPORT, N. Y. 
(Nassau County) 


1920 Population, 8,599 (1925 State Census, 
13,903). aed Gees 
Native Whites, 66%; Negroes, 5%; Foreign 
Born, 29%; Industrial Workers, 1%; English 
Reading, 85%; Families, 3,000. , 
Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 2,500. , 
i ; isti Science, 1; 
Churches: Baptist, BE Christian Ice 
ise 1, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 2; Presby- 
teak Catholic, 1; Lutheran, 1. 


terian, 1; Roman 3 
Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $626,- 
829.: Total Deposits (all banks), $7,655,522. ; 
Total Resources (all banks), $8,696,145. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures and Vaudeville, 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 2; Total num- 
ber of seats, 4,000. 

Location: On south shore of Long Island, on 
Montauk Division of Long Island R.R.; 23 
miles from New York. To New York by rail- 
road, 45 minutes; by auto, 114 hours. 

Special Information: Purely residential vil- 
lage. Suburban community. Rapidly becom- 
ing a city, but will be residential city with 
industrial center when the change takes 


9 
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small 

place. ; 
Residential Features: Mainly one-family 

houses. Business section rapidly growing. 


Homes average $10,000. About 3,000 homes in 


village. Bus service. . 
i ing Section: Extends from rail- 
ope for several blocks and north 
not so far. Main St. and Merrick Road at right 
angles divide shopping district. 
Trading Area: About 10 miles east, taking 
in Bellmore, Wantagh, Merrick and Seaford. 
West five miles to Baldwin and Roosevelt. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies; 15: commercial automobile agencies, 1; 
automobile accessories, 3; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 1; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 12; confectioners (including hotel 


stands), 5; delicatessen, 4; druggists, 5. dry 
goods, 8; department stores, 2; electrical sup- 
plies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 4; furniture, 4; 
garages (public), 3; grocers, 8 (chain, 5); hard- 


ware, 8; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 25 _(chain, 
2); men’s furnishings, 3; men’s clothing, ‘33 
merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 3; opticians, at 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 2; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 6; shoes, 4: sporting 
goods, 1; stationers, 5; women’s apparel, 3. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 50 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 100; most pleasant months, May 
to October. Doctors (medical, 20); (dentists, 
10); (osteopaths, 5); bus service; gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 2,400; water, hard. 


GENEVA, N. Y. 
(Ontario County) 


1920 Population, 14,648, 

City and Suburban Estimate, 45,000. 

Native Whites, 93%; Negroes, 2%; 
Born 5%; Industrial Workers, 50%; 
Reading, 95%; Families, 3,500. 

Schools; Public Grade, 4; High, 2; Parochial, 
2, Number of pupils, 2,500. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 
Episcopal, 2; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 
Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 4. 

Banks: National, 1; Trust Company, 1; Sav- 
ings Bank, 1; Per. Loan & Saving Assn., 1; 
Total Resources (all banks), $12.441,000; Sav- 
ings Bank Deposits Total $2,252,191. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Picture, als 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
8. Total number of seats, 5,000. 

Location: Main line Lehigh Valley, one lfme 
west, two branches to the southeast, one to 
Ithaca, one through Trumansburg uniting at 
Sayre with branches east to Seneca Falls and 
southwest to Naples; the Auburn branch of 
the New York Central, east and west; Pennsyl- 
vania, division of the New York Central, north 
and south; Barge Canal and 40 miles of navi- 
gable lake waters (short haul to Pennsylvania 
coal fields); main state highway Buffalo to 
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New York; five bus lines radiating in all direc- 
tions; fast trolley to Rochester; interurban trol- 
ley to Waterloo and Seneca Falls. <A trading 
center easily accessible to and from large 
fields of consumption and supplies located at 
the foot of Seneca Lake which is the. largest 
of the Finger lakes. 

_Principal Industries: Stoves (coal, gas, com- 
bination), boilers, radiators, preserved goods, 
optical machinery, cutlery, mill products (cere- 
als, corn products and paste), enamel ware, com- 
mercial bodies for automobiles, wagons, razor 
strops, marine engines and boats, foundry sup- 
plies, steel type for typewriters, glassware, 
mills for grinding to the molecular stage (prod- 


ucts invisible under the microscope) and for 
mixing materials—of use in over 200-of the 
leading industries—nursery stock in _ great 


quantities for home and foreign trade, job print- 
ing, cinder and clay bricks, paper mill, coke, 
manufactured gas distributed over an area of 
twenty-five miles each way, machine shop, 
mineral waters, head machine shop of the 
American Can Company, ice cream, cold storage 
tin ware. ‘ 


Manufacturing Establishments: 30. Leading 
firms: Standard Optical Co., Summitt Foundry, 
Phillips and Clark Stove Co., Geneva Preserving 
Co., American Can Co., List Manufacturing 
Co., Hulse Mfg. Co., U. S. Radiator Corp., 
Geneva Cutlery Co., Seneca Kraut and Pickling 
Co.,; Geneva Wagon Co., Patent Cereals Co., 
Fay and Bowen Engine Co., Geneva Ice Cream 
Co., Rice Bros. Co. Nursery, T. W. Rice Nurs- 
ery, W. & T, Smith Nursery Co., Geneva Glass 
Products Co., Cathpole Foundry, Vance Boiler 
Works, Allegretti Razor Strop Co., Geneva Times 
Printing Plant, Stead Optical Co., Empire Gas 
and Electric Co., Empire Coke Co. Total value 
of yearly output of factories estimated at $8,- 
550,482. 

Special Information: Midway between Roches- 
ter and Syracuse and main highways from every 
direction lead into city. City is exit to southern 
tier states. Home of Hobart and William 
Smith. Colleges for higher education. State 
experiment station for the study of agricultural 
problems and the development of new varieties 
of fruits connected with Cornell University. 
Much inherited wealth. 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family houses 
with small percentage of double houses, all parts 
of city residence section well kept. On South 
Main Street are some of the oldest and most 
beautiful residences in this part of the state. 


New residential section on Castle Heights being ~ 


built up. Factories and other industries not 
located in residential sections; South Main Street 
one of the five most beautiful streets in the 
United States. 

Retail Shopping Section: Exchange street five 
blocks, Castle Street 2 blocks, Seneca Street 
2 blocks, Main Street 1 block, Linden Lane, 

Trading Area: Radius of 20 miles including 
some nine or ten small villages and towns in 
this vicinity. Serves a large farming population 
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being located in the heart of very fertile farm- 
ing ‘country. ‘ 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 1; Miscellaneous ‘lines, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products; Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 21; commercial automobile agencies, 2 
(solely commercial), automobile accessories, 23; 
automobile tire agencies, 24; bukers, 8; cigar 
stores and stands (including hotils), 16; con- 
fectioners (including hotels), 16; delicatessen, 
2; dressmakers, 47; druggists, 5; dry goods, 13; 
department stores, 3; electrical supplies, 4; 
florists, 5; fruits, 10; furniture, 3; furriers, 2; 
garages (public), 41; grocers, 59; hardware, 3; 


2; meats, 2; 


jewelry, 4; meat markets, 13; men's furnish- 
ings, 8; men’s clothing, 18; merchant tailors, 
15; milliners, 13; opticians, 5; photographers, 
3; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 5; radio supplics, 4; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 23; shoes, 11; sporting goods, 
6; stationers, 6; women’s apparel, 8. 


GLOVERSVILLE & JOHNS- 
TOWN, N. Y. 
(Fulton County) 


1920 Population: Gloversville, 22,075; Johns- 


town, 10,908. 

City and Suburban Estimate: 50,000. 

Native Whites, 79%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 20%; Industrial Workers, 80%; English 
Reading, 95%; Families, Gloverville, 4,700; 
Johnstown, 2,400. 

Schools: Public Grade, G’ville, 10; J’town, 
6; High, G..3, J. 5ik4)) Barochial,) Git 4). .danek: 
Number of Pupils, Gloversville, 4,167; Johns- 
town, 2,000, 

Churches: Baptist, G. 2, J. 1; Christian 


Science, G. 1. J, 1; Congregational, G. 1; Epis- 
copal, G. 1, J. 2; Hebrew, G. 1; Methodist, G. 5, 
J. 2; Presbyterian, G. 2, J. 2; Roman Catholic, 
G. 2, J. 2; Miscellaneous, 12.. 


Banks: National, G. 2, J. 1; State, G. 1, J. 2; 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits (all 
banks), $3,403,370.13; Total Deposits (all 
banks), $16,919,582.18; Total Resources (all 
banks), $23,058,539.50. Each bank has a say- 


ings department. 

Theatres: Legitimate, G. 1, J. 1; Moving 
Pictures, G. 2; Vaudeville (at both legitimate). 
Total number of seats, 5,020. 

Location: Gloversville and Johnstown are 
nestled in the first range of the Adirondack 
Mountains twenty-miles from state forest pre- 
serve. Near the heart of the Empire State and 
about six hours by rail and ten by motor from 
New York City. It is really in the Mohawk 
River valley and about ten miles back from the 
river. Both cities are connected with the 
New York Central lines at Austerdam, Schenec- 
tady and Fonda over electric road and freight 

, Continued on page 170 
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Gloversville and Johnstown (cont’d) 


by steam to Fonda. To nearest large city by 
railroad, 3 hours; by trolley, 214 hours; by 
automobile, 2 hours. 


Principal Industries: Glove manufacturers, 
leather tanners, silk mills, knitting mills and 
wood product factories. The Knox Gelatine 
factory is located in Johnstown. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 285. Leading 
firms: Louis Meyers & Sons, Bachner Moses 
Louis Co., Daniel Hays Co., Fownes Co., Hutch- 
inson & Potter,, Windsor Northrup Glove Fac- 
tories, Wood & Hyde (Co., Levors and May- 
lander Bros., Leather tanners, Fulton County 
and Kingsboro Silk Mills and Gloversville Knit- 
ting Co. Total value of yearly output of fac- 
pores estimated at: G. $38,918,000, J. $17,502,- 


Special Information: The two glove cities are 
the focus point for travelers between Schenec- 
tady and Utica. They are a gathering place for 
those from the Mohawk valley and from the vast 
mountainous district which is connected to the 
two cities by good roads, thus making a trading 
place for people miles around in this ‘territory. 
Johnstown is known for its historical sites. 
The Sir William Johnson Hall and Fort are lo- 
cated here as well as a number of other histor- 
ical places. 


Residential Features: Highty per cent of the 
industrial workers of the two cities are home 
owners and properties are kept in fine condition. 
Two family houses are in the majority. 

Retail Shopping Section: Gloversville’s shop- 
ing section extends from the corner of Main 
and Fulton Streets north to First Avenue, south 
to Forest Street, west to Cayudutta Street, and 
east to Judson Street. Johnstown’s shopping 
section extends west from the corner of Main 
and Perry Streets to Melcher Street, east to B. 
State Street, north to Miller Street and south 


to Clinton Street. 
Trading Area: Extends north to Speculator 30 
miles, northwest to Lake Pleasant 30 miles, 


south to Fultonville 8 miles, east to Hagedorn 
Mills 12 miles, southwest to Paletine Bridge 15 
miles, west to St. Johnsville 18 miles, north- 
east to Batchelerville 16 miles, giving an aver- 
age trading radius of about 18 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, G. 2; J..1; 
meats, G. 1; fruits, G. 4; J. 1; Miscellaneous 
lines, confectionery, G. 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; commercial automobile agencies, 8; 
automobile accessories, 8; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 7; bakers, 17; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 1% (chain, 3); confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), !45; delicatessen, 4; 
dressmakers, 42; druggists, 15 (chain, 1); dry 
goods, 14; department stores, 7; electrical sup- 
plies, 14; florists, 7; fruits, 24; furniture, 16; 


furriers, 6; garages (public), 24; grocers, 137 
(chain, 22)>! hardware, 7; jewelry, 9; meat 
markets, 44; men’s furnishing’s, 13; men’s 
clothing, 22; merchant tailors, 9; milliners, 21; 
opticians, 6; photographers, 7; pianos {and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 8; radio 
supplies, 6; restaurants (including hotels), 37 
(chain, 1); shoes, 18; sporting goods, 8; sta- 
tioners, 9; Women’s apparel, 6. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 50 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 100; most pleasant months, June, 
July, August, September, October. Doctors 
(medical, 38), (dentists, 18), (osteopaths, 2); 
street car service; gas, artificial; number of 
meters, 12,000; electric current, alternating; 
number of houses wired, 4,500; number of auto- 
mobile registrations, 6,500; water, soft. 


See announcement page 169 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


(Warren County) 


1920 Population, 16,638 (1925 est., 17,851). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 70,000. 

Native Whites, 88.7%; Negroes, .01%; Foreign 
Born, 11.1%; Industrial Workers, 5.25%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 90%; Families, 4,289. 

Schools: High, 1; Junior High, 1; St. Mary’s 
Academy, Glens Falls Academy (private); 
Hebrew Free School; Parochial, 3; Private, 1. 
Number of Pupils, 5,402. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 1; Presby- 


terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 
Adventist, Wesleyan, French Catholic, Friends. 
Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Trust Company, 


1; Building & Loan, 1; Total Resources (all 
banks), $16,708,864.64. Total amount in sav- 
ings departments of National and State Banks, 
$19,962, 650.81. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 2: 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 


1, Total number of seats, 4,200. 
Location: Served by the Delaware & Hudson 
Railway. Canal system that affords direct 


shipment of goods to New York bus _ lines 
from outlying villages. Trolley service from 
Albany and Troy, Schenectady and points north. 
Located on the Hudson River 60 miles north of 
Albany. 


' Principal Industries; Shirt factories, news 
print paper, Portland cement, color works, silk 
mills, wood, flour, wall paper, paper mill ma- 
chinery, chemicals, lime, cigars, confectionery, 
sulphite chips, silver nitrate and wooden plugs. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 23. Leading 
firms: Yorke Shirt Co., McMullen-Leavens Shirt 
Co,, Arrow Grip Mfg. Co., Union Wood Flour 


Co., Tait Color Works, 

Champlain Silk Mills, Ames Chemical Co. 
Special Information: Supplies villages within 

a radius of twenty-five miles. Glens Falls is 


Clarke Bros. Silk Mill, 


£ a Ty ry a fiw 
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one of the largest shirt and collar manufactur- 
ing centers in the U. 8S. Has a Home for Aged 
Women, Tri-County Association for the blind. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses. Pxcellent streets. Exceptionally 
fine residences. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends north from 
Bank Square two blocks, then west two blocks 
on South Street; Park, Warren and Ridge Sts., 
with their terminus at Bank Square each have 
two blocks of retail establishments. There are 


many small grocery stores in the outlying 
sections. 
Trading Area: Glens Falls location makes it 


the logical trading center for all villages within 
a radius of twenty-five miles. Bus lines be- 
tween these villages and Glens Falls are main- 
tained so that much regular trade is derived 
from them. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 1; hardware, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; commercial auto. agencies, 8; automo- 
bile accessories, 63; automobile tire agencies, 15; 
bakers, 10; barbers, 25; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 31; confectioners (including 
hotels), 18; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 43; 
druggists, 8; dry goods, 9; department stores, 
6; electrical supplies, 8; florists, 4; fruits, 12; 
furniture, 6; furriers, 2; garages (public), 27; 
grocers, 86; hardware, 3; jewelry, 7; meat 
markets, 23; men’s furnishings, 8; men’s cloth- 


Groceries, 1; meats, 2; 


ing, 8; merchant tailors, 7; milliners, 8; 
opticians, 5; photographers, 4; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 5; radio 


supplies, 8; restaurants (including hotels), 23; 
shoes, 14; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 1; 
women’s apparel, 13. 


Miscellaneous Data: 
service; gas; electric current; 


HERKIMER, N. Y. 


(Herkimer County) 


1920 Population, 10,453. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. 

Native Whites, 77%; Negroes, 0.2%; Foreign 
Born, 22.8%; Industrial Workers, 20%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 85%; Families, 2,531. 


Schools: 4; Number of pupils, 2,400. 


Dentists (18); street car 
water, soft. 


Churches: 11. 
Banks: 2; Total Resources, $4,440,000. 
Theatres: 3; Total number of seats, 2,800. 


Residential Features: One-family houses. 
Retail Shopping Section: Ten blocks. 
Trading Area: 10-mile radius. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 7; automobile tire agencies, 7; 


bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 9; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 9; dressmakers, 15; druggists, 5; dry 
goods, 1; department stores, 1; electrical sup- 
plies, 4; florists, 2; fruits, 3; furniture, 2; 
garages (public), 7; grocers, 59; hardware, 2; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 17; men’s furnish- 


ings, 4; men’s clothing, 7; merchant tailors, 2; 
milliners, 2; opticians, 2; photographers, 1; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
1; radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including 
hotels), 9; shoes, 3; sporting goods, 1; station- 
ers, 1; women’s apparel, 4. 


HORNELL, N. Y. 


(Steuben County) 


1920 Population, 15,025 (1,925 state census, 
15,784). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 35,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Canisteo (pop. 2,201); Andover (1,132); Alfred 
(598); Bath (5,300). 

Native Whites, 8714%; Negroes, 4%; 
eign Born, 12%; Industrial Workers, 
English Reading, 98%; Families, 4,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, being established; Parochial, 1. Num- 
ber of Pupils, 3,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 38; Presbyterian, 2; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 5. 

Banks: National, 2; States, 1. 
sources, $8,058,511; Total Savings 
Total, $7,001,722.93. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; 
3; Vaudeville, 2; 


For- 
75%; 


Total Re- 
Deposits 


Moving Pictures, 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
etce.), 3. Total number of seats, 4,000. 


Location: Junction point Erie Railroad, main 
line; 90 miles southeast of Buffalo; 65 miles 
south of Rochester; 333 miles from New York. 
Excellent bus service to all rural communities; 
bus service to Rochester; bus to Canisteo. To 
nearest large city by railroad, 4 hours; by auto, 
214 hours. : 


Principal Industries: Erie Railroad shops, 
silk glove and hosiery mfg., coffee mills and 
meat grinders mfg., wood-working and furni- 
ture factories. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 16. Leading 
firms: Erie Railroad Shops, Merrills Silk Co., 
De Witte Boag Silk Co., Merrills Hosiery Co., 
Julius Kayser Co., W. R. Geary, Inc., Huguet 
Silk Co., A. J. Deer Co., James Elgar, Inc, 


Special Information: The city is one of the 
most important points on the Erie Railroad, its 
mechanical shops are now being centered here. 
Erie Railroad has 3,500 people on its payroll 
in Hornell. Hornell is in the heart of the 


most fertile farming section in New York 
State. Hornell is the terminal of the Shawmut 
Railroad. 


Residential Features: Hornell has mostly one 
and two-family houses; 75 per cent of the peo- 
ple own their own homes. There are no enor- 
mously wealthy families ‘in ‘Hornell, The 


business section is in the heart of Hornell. The 
residential streets branch out from the business 
section. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends three blocks 
on Main Street, two blocks each on Canisteo 
Street and Broadway, where all prominent 
stores are located. Also two blocks up Seneca 
Street (where post office is located) and three 
blocks on Loder Street. 


Trading Area; Thirty miles in all directions. 
Hornell is natural trading center because of 
fine trolley and railroad service, frequent sched- 
ule of bus lines and five main highways running 
through city. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; commercial automobile agencies, 4; 
automobile accessories, 14; bakers, 16; cigar 
stores and stands (including hotels), 16; con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 19; dress- 
makers, 27; druggists, 10 (chain, 1); florists, 
2; fruits, 4; garages (public), 10; grocers, 58 
(chain, 10); hardware, 7; jewelry, 5; meat 
markets, 18; men’s clothing, 10; merchant 
tailors, 2; milliners, 7; opticians, 4; photog- 
raphers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 


Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 


i i 3 ts 
instruments), 3; radio supplies, 8; restauran 
(including hotels), 31; shoes, 14; sporting goods, 
5; stationers, 12; women’s apparel, 12. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 70 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 65; most pleasant months, oa 
July, Aug., Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 22), 


; ber of 

tists, 12); (osteopaths, 2); num : 
Coal aeeel 8,000; number of automobile 
registrations, 5,000; gas, natural; electric cur- 


rent, alternating; water, hard. 
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HUDSON, N. Y. 


; (Columbia County) 
1920 Population, 11,745. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 42,000. 


Native Whites, 85%; Negroes, 5%} 
Born, 10%; Industrial Workers, 10%; 
Reading, 90%; Families, 2,500. 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 2,500: 


: 7 out ; 1: 

Churehes: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, , 
Episcopal, 2; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Ro- 
man Catholic, 3; Miscellaneous, 6. 


Banks, National, 2; State, 2 Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $25,000,000; Savings Bank 
Deposits Total, $7,617,000. 


: Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Vaudeville, 1; Total number of seats, 1,700. 
Location: East Shore of Hudson River at head 
of deep-water navigation. Served by three river 
lines. On main line of N. ¥. C. RR. and 
branch of B. & A., connecting with main line 
at Chatham, 17 miles northeast. To nearest 
large city, by railroad, 1 hour; by trolley, 2 
hours; by auto, 144 hours. : 
Principal Industries: Cement, ginger ale, knit 


Foreign 
English 


goods, ice tools, conveying machinery, marine 
life-saving equipment, power presses, auto 
bodies. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 50. Leading 


firms: Atlas Portland Cement, Gifford-Wood Co., 
Stewart-Davit Equipment Corp., V. & O. Press 
Co., Holbrook Co., Union Mills, Ine., Thermo 
Mills, Ine., Knickerbocker Portland Cement Co., 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 


Special Information: Hudson offers excellent 
manufacturing and distribution facilities. Has 
the advantage of economical water transporta- 
tion. Rail rate basis on parity with N. Y. City. 
Natural gateway to New England. Cement 
plants and ginger ale widely advertised. 


Residential Features: Largely a city of pri- 
vate homes, early type of brick construction 
predominates. Unlimited area for residential 
territory development available. Average rental 
runs from $25 to $50 per month. Civic Housing 
Corp. has constructed several residences on tract 
purchased for development. Three large real 
estate developments under way. 


Retail Shopping Section: Confined for distance 
of about a mile to Warren Street, which ex- 
tends east from river front to easterly limits, 
bisecting city. 


Trading Area: 25 miles radius, reached by 
ferry across the Hudson River. Splendid state 
highways and frequent bus service as well as 
high speed electric service northerly 33 miles 
to Albany, including a shopping population in 
Columbia and Green Counties of about 50,000. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 
drugs, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial automobile agencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 13; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 3; bakers, 10; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 20; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 85; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 
20; druggists, 6; dry goods, 14; department 
stores, 3; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 5; fruits, 
10; furniture, 7; furriers, 1; garages (public), 
13; grocers, 83 (chain, 8); hardware, 6; jewelry, 
6; meat markets, 22 (chain, 2); men’s furnish- 
ings, 12; men’s clothing, 8; merchant tailors, 11; 
milliners, 8; opticians, 1; photographers, 5; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 


3; radio supplies, 1; restaurants (including 
hotels), 21; shoes, 14; sporting goods, 4; sta- 
tioners, 8; women’s apparel, 15. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 


55 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 90; most pleasant months, 
June, July, August. Doctors (medical, 18); 
(dentists, 9); (osteopaths, 1); street car service; 
gas, artificial; electric current, alternating; 
number of wired houses, 1,700; number of auto- 
mobile registrations, 9,645; water, soft. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


(Tompkins County) 


1920 Population, 17,004 (1925 est. 20,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 24,000 (including 
student population). 

Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 3%; Industrial Workers, 15%; English 
Reading, 98%; Families, 3,500 (estimated). 

Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils (517 in Parochial School). 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; WHpiscopal, 2; Hebrew, 2; 
Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Lutheran, 1; Miscellaneous, 5. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $1,439,- 
661.66; Total Deposits (all banks), $17,947,- 
466.34; Total Resources (all banks), $20,860, - 
329.04; Total Savings Banks Deposits, 
$6 233,272.85. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Picture, 3: 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
2. Total number of seats, 6,731. 


Location: On the L. V. R.R.; to New York 
250 miles east, and Buffalo, 144 miles west; two 
branches of L. V. R. R. connecting with nearby 
cities; Delaware, Lackawanna & Western have 
branch terminal here; bus lines in all directions; 
terminal of the New York State Barge Canal 
system; improved highways all directions. Ithaca 
is situated on the southern end of Lake Cayuga, 
one of the Finger Lakes. To nearest larger 
city (Elmira) by railroad, 8 hours; by auto, 
2 hours. 


Principal Industries: Guns, aeroplanes, chains, 
furniture, toys, bags, shirts, adding machines, 
advertising signs, cements, salt, etc. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 14. Leading 
firms: Morse Chain Co., Ithaca Gun Co., Thomas- 
Morse Aircraft Corporation, Remington Salt 
Co., Stanford-Crowell Co. 


Special Information: Ithaca is pre-eminently 
an education center. There are seven educa- 
tional institutions located here, including Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca Conservatory of Music 
and its seven branch schools, Bmpire State 
School of Printing, ete. Unrivaled scenie ad- 
vantages and its location in the heart of the 
Finger Lakes region attract thousands of tour- 
ists yearly. 150 acres parks and playgrounds. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two 
family houses. Limited section devoted to stu- 
dent rooming houses and dormitories. Number 
of fraternity houses. Private homes predomi- 
nate. 

Retail Shopping Section: Hast State Street is 
the principal business street with several busi- 
ness blocks on the following streets: South 
Tioga and North Tioga Streets, South Cayuga, 
North Cayuga, South Aurora, Hast and West 
Green Streets, College Avenue, Dryden Road. 
Several smaller neighborhood sections with the 
usual grocery, confectionery and small shops. 

Trading Area: Oovers approximately a 20-mile 
radius, with population of 40,000. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 1; hardware, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial automobile agencies, 6; 
automobile accessories, 35; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 10; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 12 (chain, 1; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 25; delicatessen, 3; dress- 
makers, 39; druggists, 9; dry goods, 7; depart- 
ment stores, 1; electrical supplies, 7; florists, 3; 
fruits, 4; furniture, 9; furriers, 3; garages 
(public), 6; grocers, 70 (chain, 19); hardware, 
4; jewelry, 12; meat markets, 20; men’s fur- 
nishings, 12; men’s clothing, 12; merchant 
tailors, 30; milliners, 11; opticians, 3; photo- 
graphers, 8; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 4; radio supplies, 2; restaurants 
(including hotels), 47; shoes, 14; sporting goods, 
5; stationers, 8; women’s apparel, 6. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
47.4 degrees; average number of rainy days 
per twelve months, 160; most pleasant months, 
May, June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 41); 
(dentists, 17); (osteopaths, 1); street car sery- 
ice; gas, artificial; electric current, alternating; 
number of wired houses, 2,500; water, hard. 


See announcement page 17i 
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* DEPENDABILITY - 


The success of the Gannett Newspapers is due primarily to their 
acceptance in ever increasing numbers because of their dependability 
as newspapers. They print the news ina fair, unbiased manner, and 
disclose the facts behind the news with a full realization of their 
responsibility to the reader. 


Authenticity in the news columns and impartiality in the presenta- 
tion of facts have placed each of these newspapers first in the esteem 
of the majority of the newspaper reading public im its city. 


Each Gannett newspaper is welcomed into the home as an old friend. 
The pages of each are unfolded by readers who know that the entire 
contents are wholesome, informative, educational and entertaining. 


Elmira Star Gazette Newburgh News 

Elmira Advertiser Rochester Times Union 
Elmira Telegram Utica Observer Dispatch 
Ithaca Journal News Winston-Salem, N. C. Sentinel 


J. P. MCKINNEY & SON, National Representatives, New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
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JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


(Chautauqua County) 


1920 Population, 38,917 (1925 State Census, 
43,414). i 

City and Suburban Estimate, 100,000. 

Native Whites, 70%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 29%; Industrial Workers, 30%; English 
Reading, 94%; Families, 10,206. 

Schools: Public Grade, 14; High, 1; Junior 
High, 3; Parochial, 2. Number of Pupils, 8,704. 


Churches: Baptist, 4; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 5; 
Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellane- 
ous, 14. 


Banks: National, 4; State, 3; Capital, Sur- 
plus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $5,453,- 
958.44; Total Deposits (all banks), $30,869,152.87; 
Total Resources (all banks), $39,&29,368.; Total 
Bank Clearings (12 months, $77,417,846.). 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 6; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
OTG ay UL: 


Location: On main line of the Brie R.R., 
Terminus of Buffalo & Southwestern. Warren 
& Jamestown traction line to Warren. Chau- 
tauqua Traction. Jamestown, Westfield & 
Northwestern to Westfield, connecting with New 
York Central; also freight connections with 
Pennsylvania R.R. at Mayville, and the Lake 
Shore and Nickel Plate at Westfield. WSeventy 
miles from Buffalo at foot of Chautauqua Lake, 
To nearest larger city (Buffalo), by railroad, 
2 hours; by trolley, 4 hours; by automobile, 3 
hours. 


Principal Industries: Wood and metal furni- 
ture, textiles, automatic voting machines, wash- 
ing machines, veneer, automobile parts, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 263. Art 
Metal Construction Co., Salisbury Axle Co., 
Broadhead Worsted Mills, Jamestown Worsted 
Mills, Empire Case Goods Co., Jamestown 
Table Co., Atlas Furniture Co., Bailey Table 


€o., Maddox Table Co., Jamestown Lounge 
Co., Dahlstrom Metal Door Co., Jamestown 
Metal Equipment Co., Automatic Registering 
Machine Co. 

Special Information: Jamestown is known 


cas one of the largest wood furniture manu- 
facturing cities in the United States, and it 
has one of the largest metal manufactories. 
Jamestown is the trading center for approxi- 
mately 60,000 Chautauqua Lake summer visitors, 
including attendants at the original Chautauqua 


Residential Features: Being an _ industrial 
town, Jamestown is a city of small but sub- 
stantial homes, 75% of which are owned by 


their occupants. Broad streets, all paved, 
mostly brick owing to steep grades. 
Retail Shopping Section: Main business 


section extends 4 blocks east from the corner 
of Third and Main Streets, south 6 blocks on 
Main Street. West 4 blocks on West 38rd 
Street. One block north on Main; also seven 
residential shopping districts, 


Trading Area: Extends for a distance of 
20 miles: Westfield, 27 miles northwest; 
Warren, Pa., 22 miles south; Randolph, 17 
miles east; State Line, 29 miles west; Cassa- 
daga, 20 miles north. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 1; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 3; Miscellaneous lines, 
eonfectionery, 3; flour, 1; hardwood, 1; auto- 


mobile accessories, 1; cigars and tobacco, 4. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial auto. agencies, 6; auto- 
mobile accessories, 16; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 11; bakers, 19; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 15 (chain, 8); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 21; delicatessen, 2; 
dressmakers, 52; druggists, 12 (chain, 3); dry 
goods, 11; electrical supplies, 16; florists, 12; 
fruits, 8; furniture, 7; furriers, 2; garages 
(public), 21; grocers, 125 (chain, 25); hard- 
ware, 6; jewelry, 11; meat markets, 58 (chain, 
2); men’s furnishing, 19; men’s clothing, 22; 
merchant tailors, 7; milliners, 17; opticians, 4; 
photographers, 10; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 8; radio supplies, 9; 
restaurants (including hotels), 46; shoes, - 21; 
‘sporting goods, 4; stationers, 22; women’s ap- 
parel, 18. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 50 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
‘twelve months, 100; most pleasant months, May, 
June, July, August, September. Doctors 
(medical, 51); (dentists, 32); (osteopaths, 1); 
number of wired houses, 8,000; street car ser- 
vice; gas, natural; electric current, alternating 
‘and direct; number of automobile registrations, 
10,000; water, hard. 


See announcements columns 3 and 4 


KINGSTON, N. Y. 
(Ulster County) 


1920 Population, 26,668 (1925, 28,006). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 74,979. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
‘Saugerties, N. Y. (pop. 4,013); Hllenville, N. Y. 
(3,116); New. Paltz, N. Y. (1,056); Rosendale, 
"N. Y¥. (555). 

Native Whites, 87.5%; Negroes, 2.1%; Foreign 
Born, 10.4%; Industrial Workers, 21%; English 
Reading, 97%; Families, 6,800. 

Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Parochial, 
5. Number of Pupils, 5,746. 


Editor & Publisher, for November 20; 1926— 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 2; 
Methodist, 6; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
5; Miscellaneous, 7. 

Banks: National, 4; State, 1; Savings, 3; 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits (all 
banks), $4,784,240; Total Deposits (all banks), 
$30,860,500; Total Resources (all banks), $37,- 


385,940; Total Savings Banks Deposits, $18,- 
000,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc), 1; Total 


number of seats, 4,000. 

Location: On the west bank of the Hudson 
River, 88 miles from New York City. Served 
by the West Shore, New York Central, Ontario 
& Western, Ulster & Delaware, and Wallkill 
Valley R.Rs. Excellent bus service on all roads 
leading out of Kingston, N. ¥. To nearest 
larger city, by railroad, 2% hours; by automo- 
bile, 2% hours. 

Principal Industries: Cigar, shirts, brick, 
road machinery, light hardware, hotel equipment 
magnetos, woodworking, beds, foundry work, 
pajamas and women’s garments, lace curtains, 
silk. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 121. Leading 
firms: Van Slyke & Horton, American Cigar 
Co., F. Jacobson & Sons, Universal Road Ma- 
chinery Co., U. S. Lace Curtain Mills, Ulster 
Foundry Co., L. Barth & Sons, Katterman & 
Mitchell Silk Mills. Total value of yearly out- 
put of factories estimated at $16,000,000. 


Special Information: City widely scattered, 
industries widely varied. Center of road system 
to all parts of the county. Heavy tourist traffic, 
owing to topography, must pass through city to 
get from one part of county to another. 


Features: Unusual percentage 
No tenements. No slums. No 
Many fine views from 


Residential 
owns homes. 
congestion of population. 


hilltops. 
Retail Shopping .Section: , Three _ sections, 
Rondout; Strand, 3 blocks; Broadway, 8 


blocks; Hasbrouck Avenue, 4 blocks and Ferry 
Street, 2 blocks. Central section: Broadway, 8 
blocks; Railroad Avenue, 1 block and Thomas 
Street, 1 block. Uptown section: Wall Street, 
2 blocks; Fair Street, 2 blocks; Main Street, 
2 blocks; John Street, 2 blocks; North Front 
Street, 4 blocks; Washington Avenue, 3 blocks 
and Clinton Avenue, 1 block, 


Trading Area: Extends to north, 22 miles; 
northwest, 75 miles; south, 25 miles; southwest, 
25 to 85 miles and east, 5 miles. The small area 
to the east is due to the fact that Kingston 
has the Hudson River on the east. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 3; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 1; electrical supplies, 1; 
Miscellaneous Lines, 6. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 22; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 22; automobile tire agencies, 
12; bakers, 17; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 15 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 67; delicatessen, 3; dress- 
makers, 76; druggists, 14 (chain, 1); dry goods, 
26; department stores, 3; electrical supplies, 17; 
florists, 4; fruits, 15; furniture, 7; furriers, 8; 
garages (public), 31; grocers, 132 (chain, 17); 
hardware, 5; jewelry, 12; meat markets, 39 
(chain, 2); men’s furnishings, 15; men’s cloth- 
ing, 10; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 12; opti- 
cians, 6; photographers, 5; pianos (and miscel- 
laneous musical instruments), 4; radio supplies, 
10; restaurants (including hotels), 41; shoes, 
18: sporting goods, 6; stationers, 3; women’s 
apparel, 10. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 50 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 100; most pleasant months, 
April, May, June, July, August, September, 
October. Doctors (medical, 47); (dentists, 23); 
(osteopaths, 4); street car service; gis, arti- 
ficial; number of meters, 5,994; electrie cur- 
rent, alternating; number of wired houses, 
6,065; water, soft. 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


(Herkimer County) 


1920 Population, 18,029, 


City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Dolgeville (pop., 3,500); St. Johnsville (2,500); 
Danube, Fairfield, Little Falls, Saltsbury, Stark. 

Native Whites, 74%; Foreign Born, 20%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 40%; English Reading, 80%; 
Families, 3,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 2; Parochial, 
1. Number of Pupils, 3,100. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Universalist, 1; Episco- 
pal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman 


Catholic, 3; Miscellaneous, 4 (Evangelical, 
Lutheran, Greek Catholic, Zion) ; Polish 
Orthodox. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Deposits 


(all banks), $1,954,871.30; Total Resources (all 
banks), $10,215,888,13. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 4. Total 
number of seats, 1,400: 


Location: It is the gateway of the Mohawk 
Valley in central New York, midway between 
New York and Buffalo, with Mohawk River and 
Barge Canal coursing through its fertile valley. 
Served by New York Central, and West Shore 
R.Rs. and the Little Falls and Dolgeville rail- 
way, also New York State trolley service to 
the west. Excellent bus service to Dolgeville 
on the north; St. Johnsville, Fort Plain, and 
Canajoharie, east. To nearest larger city by 
railroad, % hour; by trolley, 11%, hours; by 
automobile, 1 hour. 

Principal Industries: Knit goods, tannery, 
leather dressing, bicycles, bookcases, dairy sup- 


Continued on page 173 


To Cover Jamestown, N. Y-~ 
Use 


~The Jamestown 
Evening Journal 


Aside from its advantages as an evening paper, 
it has more circulation in the city than its morning 
contemporary. The Evening Journal’s circulation 
is concentrated in the Jamestown buying zone. 
There is no waste. Local advertisers do the bulk 
of their advertising in the Journal at the same local 
rates. 


For the widest circulation in this field, the 
Evening Journal (city) and Tri-Weekly Journal 
(rural) in combination offer over 12,000 paid cir- 
culation with absolutely no duplication at a com- 
bination rate of 5 cents a line under contract to use 
5,000 lines of total space. 


C. L. HOUSER COMPANY 


National Advertising Representative 


1 West 47th St., 1517 Tribune Tower, 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


The Jamestown 
Morning Post 


thoroughly covers the Jamestown terri- 
tory with its net paid circulation of 
11,699; 90 per cent of which is within 
the trading area. Over 25 per cent 
more circulation than its competitor. 


Jamestown, a city that has never known 
a bank failure nor hard times, is the 
home of thrifty, prosperous people who 
have money to spend and who have 
absolute confidence in The Jamestown 
Morning Post. 


Your 


in The 


advertising message 
Jamestown Morning Post will reach a 
receptive audience. 


Paul Block, Inc. 


Advertising Representative 
New York Detroit 


Boston 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 


_ NEW YORK (Cont’d) 


Little Falls (cont’d) 


plies, knitting machines, tissue paper mills, 
milking machinery, art stencil, leather stamp- 
ing, hammer factory, felt shoes. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 40. Leading 
firms: D. H. Burrell & Co., H. P. Snyder Bicycle 
Co., Gilbert Knitting Co., Phoenix Underwear 
Co., Rex Knitting Mills, Little Falls Manufac- 
turing Co. (knit goods and boxes); C. J. Lund- 
strom (House of Junket) Mfg. Co., (book 
cases), Hansen’s Laboratory, Burrows Paper 
Co., Mohawk Valley Paper Co., Barnet Leather 
Co., Cheeney Hammer Co., Little Falls Felt 
Shoe Co., Etch Craft Stencil Works (pennants, 
ete.)., ete. 

Special Information: Location of the city and 
its proximity to the fine dairying section of 
Herkimer County, and central New York, with 
one of the finest municipal waterworks and ex- 
cellent transportation facilities, give Little 
Falls advantages as a manufacturing center. 


Residential Features: Mostly one- and two- 
family houses. Private homes predominate. 


BRétail Shopping Section: Extends through 
central part of Main Street, which is the main 
artery of travel for traffic between New York 
and Buffalo, with a few side streets convergent 
into this central Main Street, section. There are 
also outlying retail business sections, and sev- 
eral smaller neighborhood sections with the usual 
grocery, confectionery, meat market, and small 
shops. 

Trading Area: Bxtends about twenty miles 
north, south, and east. Intermittent business is 
secured from people living at a greater distance 
Secause of the fine trolley, and bus service. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 1; 
fruits, 3. : 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto, agencies, 4; automo- 
pile accessories, 15; automobile tire agencies, 
14; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 40 (chain, 2); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 20; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 


6; druggists, 6 (chain, 1); dry goods, 6; Ale- 
partment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 3; 
florists, 2; fruits, 2; furniture, 3; garages 
(public), 5; grocers, 30 (chain, 5); hardware, 
5; jewelry, 5; meat markets, 12. (chain, 1); 
men’s furnishings, 9; men’s clothing, 9; mer- 


milliners,* 9; opticians, 5; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
tusical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 3; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 8; shoes, 6; sport- 
ing goods, 2; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 8. 

Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
June to October. Doctors (medical, — 12); 
(dentists, 6); street car service; gas, artificial: 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 2,000; water, hard and: soft. 


ehant tailors, 7; 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


(Niagara County) 


1920 Population, 21,308 (1925 State Census, 
21,676). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 45,000. 

Native Whites, 84.3%; Negroes, 0.5%; For- 
eign Born, 15.2%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 12; High, 1; Parochial, 
4. Number of pupils, 5,000. 

Churches: 23 churches with 10,000 members 
and 12,000 seating capacity. 


Banks: National, 2; Savings, 2; Total De- 
posits, $27,000,000. Sayings Bank Deposits, 
$10,500,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 1. Total 
number of seats, 7,500. 

Location: 1..On Rochester-Niagara Falls 
pranch of N. ¥. Central R. R. 2. International 
R. R. Co.,—to Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Oleott 
Beach, about 100 miles. 3. Lockport-Wilson 
Bus Line—Lockport to Wilson on Lake Ontario, 
about 20 miles. 4. 56 miles west of Rochester, 
95 miles east of Buffalo and Niagara Falls. To 
nearest large city, by railroad, 1 hour; by 
trolley, 1 hour; by auto, 1 hour. : : 

Principal Industries: 61 manufactories, princi- 
pal being flour, cotton, veneer, auto radiators, 
pulley blocks, wall board, textiles, saws and 
steel manufacturing, paper manufacturing. 

Special Information, Abundant cheap Niagara 
Falls power. Heart of one of the greatest 
fruit belts in the east. Assessed valuation in 
1923, $19,577,480. Three hotels. Public library 
with 14,000 volumes. Hospital with 75 beds. 
30 clubs. 40 miles of paved streets and 150 
miles of sidewalks. Western Union and Postal 
Telegraph, American Railway Express. County 
seat of Niagara county. Paid fire department 
with motorized apparatus. Metropolitan system 
of police with flashlight signals. Water supply 
owned by the city, gas manufactured by the 
Lockport, Light, Heat & Power Co., Niagara 
Hydro Electric Co. Lowest rate per H. P. for 
power in New York State. . 

Trading Area: 20 miles in extent; 14 miles 
to the east, 7 miles to the west, 10 miles to 
the south and 14 miles to the north. ‘'Whole- 
sale trading area, 20 miles in radius. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Automobile accessories, 9; 
cigar stores, 12 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 12; druggists, 9 (chain, 
3); department stores, 4; grocers, 90 (chain, 
6; hardware, 7; meat markets, 10 (chain, 2); 
restaurants, 8. ‘ 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 51 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 90; most pleasant months April 

to November; number of wired houses, 4,500; 


_ stre't car service; gas, artificial; electric cur- 


rent, alternating and direct; water, medium. 
- 


BSI pe we Ns , 


iditor 


MALONE, N. Y. 


(Franklin County) 
1920 Population, 7,556 (1925 est., 8,820). 


City and Suburban Estimate: 35,000 within 
circle of trading radius, — 


Native Whites, 96%; Foreign Born, 4%: In- 
dustrial Workers, 25%; English Reading, 98%: 
Families, 1,700. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Parochial, 
2. Number of Pupils, 1,976. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Congregational, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Roman Catholic, 2; 
Miscellaneous, 1, 

Banks: National, 2; Trust Co., 1; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $5,625,389.18; Savings Bank 
Deposits Total, $2,300,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, eéte.), 3; Total 
number of seats, 2,400. 


Location: On the New York Central and Rut- 
land Railroads. Bus service in all directions. 
To nearest large city, by railroad, 2 hours; by 
automobile, 2% hours. 

Principal Industries: Woolen clothing manu- 
facturing, tanned leather, bronze powder, two 
railroad shops, iron foundry, ice cream manu- 
facturing. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 6. Leading 


firms: Lawrenee Webster Co., J. O. Ballard & 
Co., Thos. Garner Co., Malone Bronze Powder 
Works, Kirk-Maher Co. ‘Total value of yearly 


output of factories estimated at $12,000,000. 


Special Information: Situated at the foothills 
of the Adirondacks Malone is a center for 
tourists. Malone is the center of a rich agri- 
eultural section, dairying being the predominat- 
ing branch of the industry. The town has never 
yet experienced a business depression of any 
consequence. 


Residential Features: Mostly one _ family 
houses. Private homes predominate. Acknowl- 
edged in the North Country to be one of the 
most desirable residential towns in the Adiron- 
dacks. In the past two years 100 new homes 
have been built by home owners themselves. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends ten blocks 
east and west on Main Street, 85 per cent of 
the business is done in this section. There are 
five outlying ‘‘neighborhood’’ sections with the 
usual grocery stores and small shops. 


Trading Area: Extends approximately 50 
miles east, west and south and 17 miles to the 
north. State roads lead to village from five 
separate directions. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 2; 
fruits, 1; hardware, 3; Miscellaneous Lines, 
bakeries, 2; ice cream, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial auto. agencies, 5; auto- 
mobile accessories, 21; automobile tire agencies, 
17; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 80; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 28; delicatessen, 5; dressmakers, 14; 
druggists, 5; dry goods, 10; department stores, 
6; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 5; fruits, 6: 
furniture, 3; furriers, 2; garages (public), 23: 
grocers, 41 (chain, 3); hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; 
meat markets, 12; men’s furnishings, 6; men’s 
clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 10; 
opticians, 3; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio sup- 
plies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), $8; 
shoes, 10; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 6. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 47 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 75; most pleasant months, June, 
July, August, September. Doctors (medical, 
12); (dentists, 6); (osteopaths, 1); gas, artifi- 
cial; electric current, alternating; number of 
wired houses, 2,524; water, soft. 


MAMARONECK, N. Y. 


(Westchester County) 


1920 Population, 6,571 (1926 est. 17,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate: 25,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Larchmont, Harrison. 

Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 5%; Foreign 
Born, 20%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 
Reading, 90%; Families, 4,000; Dwellings, 
2,800. ‘ 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 2; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils (all 
schools), 7,000. 

Churches: Christian Science, 1; Episcopal, 
1; Hebrew, 1; Mehodist, 1; Roman Catholic. 
2; Miscellaneous, German Lutheran, M. BH. Zion. 


Banks: National, 1; Trust Co., 1; Savings, 
1; Savings Deposits Total, $2,060,000; Capital, 
Surplus and Undivided Profits (all banks), 
$795,000; Total Deposits (all banks), $5,786,000: 
Total Resources (all banks), $6,625,000; Total 
Bank Clearings (12 months), $30,000,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 1; Total 
number of seats, 2,100. 

Location: N. Y. N. H. & H..R.R. Co., and 
N. Y. Westchester & Boston, Suburban Line. 
To nearest larger city, % hour distant by auto- 


mobile, % hour by trolley and 10 minutes by 
railroad. 

Principal Industries: Clothing, raincoats, 
pure food factory. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 2. Leading 


firms: New York Mackintosh Clothing Co., 
Hausa Food Products Co. Total value of yearly 
output estimated at $3,000,000. 

Residential Features: Houses, 
ments, 25 

Retail Shopping Section: Mamaroneck Ave., 
5 blocks; Boston Road, 3 blocks; Holstead Ave., 
4 blocks. 


2,800; apart- 


Publisher for November 20, 1926 


Trading Area: 3 miles north, two miles east, 
two miles west, water on south. 


Wholesale Houses: Confectionery, 1; 
laneous lines: plumbing supplies. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial automobile agencies, 
25 automobile accessories, 6; automobile 
tire agencies, 6; bakers, 2; total cigar stores 
and stands (iucluding hotels), 6; (chain, 2); 
confectioners (including hotel stands, 6; delica- 
tessen, 2; total druggists, 5; dry goods, 4; de- 


miscel- 


partment stores, 1; electrical supplies, 3; 
florists, 2; fruits, 6; furniture, 2; furriers, 1; 
garages (public), 4; total grocers, 12 (chain, 


6; hardware, 8; jewelry, 2; total meat markets, 
9 (chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 3; men's cloth- 


ing, 3;. merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 2; 
opticians, 1; photographers, 1; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio 


supplies, 2; total restaurants (including hotels), 
7; shoes, 3; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 3. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
50 degrees; average number of rainy days for 
year, 60; most pleasant months, May, June, 
September, October, November. Doctors (med- 
ical, 8); (dentists, 4); street car service; gas, 
natural; electric current, alternating; water, 
hard. 


MEDINA, N. Y. 


(Orleans County) 


1920 Population, 6,011. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 


Native Whites, 85%; Foreign Born, 15%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 28%; English Reading, 90%; 
Families, 1,581. 


Schools: 5; Number of pupils, 1,140. 
Churches: 7. 
Banks: 2; Total Resources, $4,200,000. 


Theatres: 2; Total number of seats, 1,400. 
Residential Features: Mostly one family 
houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: Five blocks. 
Trading Area: 18 miles radius. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 10; confectioners (including hotei 
stands), 9; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 10; 
druggists, 4; dry goods, 4; department stores, 1; 


electrical supplies, 4; florists, 2; fruits, 3; 
furniture, 2; furriers, 1; garages (public), 14; 
grocers, 15; hardware, 5; jewelry, 4; meat 
markets, 6; men’s furnishings, 8; men’s cloth- 
ing, 8; merchant tailors, 4: milliners, 5; op- 
ticians, 3; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
ecellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 


plies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 4; shoes, 
7; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; Women’s 
apparel, 4. 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


(Orange County) 


1920 Population, 
20,412.) 


City and Suburban Estimate, 65,000. 


Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 3%; Industrial Workers, 50%; English 
Reading, 98%; Families, 4,200 (estimated). 


Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Pupils, 4,190. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
2; Miscellaneous, 2. 


18,420. (1925 State Census, 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$20,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits Total, $9,- 
500,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
1. Total number of seats, 4,500. 


Location: Main line Erie and Ontario & 
Western, Quick service, north, south, east and 
west. To nearest large city, by railroad, 1% 


hours; by auto, 1 hour. 


Principal Industries: Saws, files, wrapping ma- 
chines, hides, bats, silk, printers’ supplies. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 19. Leading 
firms: Clemson Bros., Morgan & Wilcox, 0. & 
W. Car shops, Howell-Hinchman Co. Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated at 
$5,000, 000. 


Special Information: Middletown is the center 
of a rich farming territory and enjoys a big re- 
tail trade. As the name indicates Middletown 
is in the heart of things—geographically in the 
center of the very rich county of Orange, with 
‘a population of 130,000. Orange County fair 
held here every summer. 


Residential Features: One-family houses pre- 
dominate with many fine homes. 


Retail Shopping Section: North, 5 blocks; 
James, 2 blocks; West Main, 1 block; Wast 
Main, 1 block; King, 1 block; Depot, 1 block. 


Trading Area: An elliptical zone, 20 miles 
wide, east and west, 40 miles north and south. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Aa- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 20; commercial auto. agencies, 12; auto. 
aecessories, 14; auto. tire agencies, 20; bakers, 
11; cigar stores and stands (including hotels), 


Groceries, 2; meats, 2: 


Var 


20; chain, 1): confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 37; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 32; 
druggists, 16 (chain, 2); dry goods, 13; depart- 
ment stores, 4; electrical supplies, 18; florists, 
4; fruits, 7; furniture, 4; furriers, 3; garages 
(public), 25; grocers, 84 (chain, 8); hardware, 
4; jewelry, 10; meat markets, 38 (chain, 1); 
men’s furnishings, 12; men’s clothing, 10; mer- 
chant tailors, 11; milliners, 10; opticians, 6; 
photographers, 6; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 8; radio supplies, 8; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 18; shoes, 10; sport- 
ing goods, 8; stationers, 3; women's apparel, 24. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 73 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 65; most pleasant months, Aug., 
Sept., Oct.; doctors (medical, 35); (dentists, 
15); (osteopaths, 1); number of wired houses, 
4,500; gas, artificial; electrical current, alternat- 
ing; water, soft, 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 
(Westchester County) 


1920 Population, 42,726 (1925, 52,382). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 110,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 18; High, 2; Number 
of Pupils, 9,460. 
Churches: Baptist, 4; Christian Science, 1; 


Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 4; 
Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
5; Lutheran, 3; Miscellaneous, 14. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Total Resources, 
$38,410,500; Savings Bank Deposits Total, $22,- 
122,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 5; Vaudeville, 1; 
Stock, 1; Miscellaneous (auditoriums, etc.), 1- 
Total number of seats, 8,000. 


Location: Northeast of New York City. Har- 
lem Division of N. Y. Central, N. Y., N. H. & 
H., and N. W. Westchester & Boston Railway. 


To New York, by railroad, 28 minutes; by 
trolley, 14% hours; by auto, 45 minutes. 
Principal Industries: Not a manufacturing 


city, but the home of a number of nationally 
known companies. The manufacturing includes 
soaps, dyes, optical lenses, electric motor ve- 
hicles, electrical devices, pin-tickets, stage scen- 
ery, rotogravure presses, die castings, and office 
filing supplies, etc. 


Manufacturing Establishments: General Opti- 
cal Co., Lee Lash Studios, Noesting Pin Ticket 
Co., Ward Leonard Co., Ward Motor Vehicle Co., 
North American Dye Co., Webendorfer Press Co. 


Special Information: Its proximity to New 
York City makes this a ‘‘City of Homes’’ with 
a steadily increasing population, 28 minutes by 
rail from heart of N. Y. City. Since Jan. 1, 
1920, 700 one-family dwellings, 350 two-family 
dwellings; 14 three-family dwellings, and 10 
four-family dwellings, and 50 apartment houses, 
with accommodations for 1,500 families have 
heen erected. 


Residential Features: Mostly fine 
houses in beautiful resident section. 


one-family 
Increasing 


number of modern apartments. Three seven 
story buildings and eight of 5 stories opened 
in 1925. Two new T-story buildings being 


erected besides a score of smaller structures. 
Limited foreign section. ¢ 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends on South 
Fourth Avenue from First Street to Third 
Street; on First Street from Second Avenue to 
Fourteenth Avenue; on Third Street from Ninth 
Avenue to Columbus Avenue, 


Number of Retail Outiets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; commercial automobile agencies, 12; 
automobile accessories, 30; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 9; bakers, 32; cigar stores and hotel stands, 
24 (chain, 2); confectioners (including hote} 
stands), 44; delicatessen, 30; dressmakers, 44; 
druggists, 26 (chain, 1); dry goods, 33; depart- 
ment stores, 1; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 
12; fruits, 35; furniture, 17; furriers, 2; garages 
(public), 386; grocers, 188 (chain, 36); hardware, 
19; jewelry, 14; meat markets, 72 (chain, 1); 
men’s furnishings, 11; men’s clothing, 6; mer- 
chant tailors, 57; milliners, 12; opticians, 4; 
photographers, 6; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 14; 
restaurants (including hotels), 54; shoes, 19; 
sporting goods, 5; stationers, 13; women’s ap- 
parel, 10. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 50 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 70; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 70): (den- 
tists, 48); (osteopaths, 2); number of wired 
houses, 17,000; street car service; gas, artificial; 
electrie current, alternating; water, soft. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


(Orange County) 
1920 Population, 30,366 (1926 est., 30,272). 


City and Suburban Estimate: 80,000 (includ- 
ing Beacon, 12,000) 92,000. Most important 
cities and towns in this area are: Beacon (pop. 
12,000); Walden (5,493); Cornwall (4,259). 


Native Whites, 81%; Negroes, 2%; Foreigm 
Born, 16%; Industrial Workers, 27%; English 
Reading, 92%; Families, 7,647. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Parochial, 
2. Number of Pupils: Public Grade, 4,119; 
High School, 986; Parochial Schools, 1,000- 
Total, 6,105. 

Churches: Baptist, 4; Christian Science, 1; 


Congregational, 1; Bpiscopal, 5; 

Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 7; 

4; Miscellaneous, 10. 
Continued on page 174 


Hebrew, 3; 
Roman Catholic,. 
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NEW YORK (Cont'd) 


Newburgh (cont’d) 


Banks: National, 4; State, 
sources (all banks), $39,044,000.; Total Savings 
Banks Deposits, $26,281,000; Average Yearly 
Total Retail Sales (all lines), $10,860,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Vaudevile, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
4, Total number of seats, 7,000. 


Location: On the west bank of the Hudson 
River on the West Shore and Hrie Railroads, 
connected by ferry with New York Central and 
N. Y. N. H,. & H. and but four miles from 
the eastern terminus of the N. Y. O. & W. Ry. 
Ocean tidewater transportation to its docks 
but 60 miles from New York City. Excellent 
state highways to New York, Albany, Bingham- 
ton and Boston make it very accessible by roads, 
Nearly 50 busses daily carry thousands in and 
out of town. To nearest larger city, by rail- 
road, 1% hours; by automobile, 1% . hours. 


Principal Industries: Artificial leather, cloth- 
ing, textiles, lawn mowers, machinery, engines, 
boilers, spiral pipe and plaster. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 102. Du Pont 
Fabrikoid plant, Coldwell Lawn Mower OCo., 
Sweet-Orr & Co., Keystone Pants and Overalls, 
Ide & Excello Shirts, S. Strock & Co., plush and 
felt plants, Lazelle Perfumer, Betsy Ross Flag 


2; Total Re- 


Co., Layman-Berkwitz Co., Men’s ‘Clothing, 
Muskegon Machine Co., Wood Turning 
Machinery. Total value of yearly output of 


factories estimated at $100,000,000. 


Special Information; Located just outside the 
suburban trading radius of New York City. 
The stores of Newburgh cover a market of 
100,000 people extending for 15 miles up and 
down the Hudson River and west 12 miles to 
the Wallkill Valley. In this zone is the cele- 
brated Hudson River fruit belt and the Wallkill 
Valley, famous for its fruit, dairy and farm 
products. 


Residential Features: There are many fine 
homes in the city, and the suburban area con- 
tains the estates of some wealthy and notable 
persons. Most of the city homes are one-family 
type and are owned by the business and working 
men of the city. 

Retail Shopping Section: Takes in over 2 
miles on six principal business streets, Water 
Street, 4 blocks; Golden Street, 1 block; Broad- 


way, 16 blocks; Liberty Street, 11 blocks; 
William Street, S blocks, and South Street, 4 
blocks, 


Trading Area: Fully two-thirds of Orange 
County that portion east of the main line of the 
Erie R.R. is in the Newburgh trading radius. 
There are 15 towns, some having 10,000 popula- 
tion in this area. Beacon, a city of 12,000 
across the Hudson, buys everything but its food- 
stuffs in Newburg. The same is true of 
Chelsea, Fishkill, Cold Spring, Garrison, and 
other Dutchess county towns. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 7; meats, 5; 
fruits, 12; hardware, 3; miscellaneous lines, 
eonfectionery, 6. 

Mumber of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 29, commercial auto. agencies, 5; auto- 
mobile accessories, 77; automobile tire agencies, 
19: bakers, 23; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 24 (chain, 3); confectioners (inelud- 
ing hotel stands), 114; delicatessen, 13; dress- 
makers, 60; druggists, 21 (chain, 2); dry goods, 
87; department stores, 1; electrical supplies, 16, 


florists, 12; fruits, 15; furniture, 3; furriers, 4: 
garages (public), 55; grocers, 182 (chain, 42); 
hardware, 7; Jewelry, 16; meat markets, 57 


(chain, 2); men’s furnishings, 19; men’s cloth- 
ing, 18; merchant tailors, 6; milliners, 18; op- 
ticians, 6; photographers, 6; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 6; radio sup- 
plies, 8; restaurants (including hotels), 47 
(chain, 1); shoes, 28; sporting goods, 4; sta- 
tioners, 4; women’s apparel, 15. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
47 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 80; most pleasant months, May 
to November. Doctors (medical, 36); (dentists, 
23); (osteopaths, 2); bus service; gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 6,000; electric current, alter- 
nating and direct; number of wired houses, 
4,450; ~number of automobile registrations, 
10,000; water, hard. 


See announcement page 171 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


(Westchester County) 
1920 Population, 36,213 (1926, est. 46,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 75,000. 


Native Whites, 69.3%; Negroes, 7.3%; Foreign 
Born, 23.4%; Industrial Workers, 30%; English 
Reading 85%; Families, 12,725. 


Schools: 12; Number of pupils, 7,472. 

Churches: 27. 

Banks: 5. 

Theatres: 4; Total number of seats, 5,500. 

Location: On main line of N. Y. N. H. & H. 
R.R, and New York, Westchester and Boston 
Railroad. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two 
family houses and a few apartment houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: About 15 blocks in 
center of city and a few neighborhood sections. 


Trading Area: Fifteen miles radius. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 27; commercial automobile agencies, 6; 
automobile accessories, 23; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 17; bakers, 17; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 26; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 29; delicatessen, 9; dressmakers, 52; 
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druggists, 15; dry goods, 20; department stores, 
4; electrical supplies, 8; florists, 18; fruits, 20; 
furniture, 9; furriers, 3; garages (public), 243 
grocers, 95; hardware, 11; jewelry, 11; meat 
markets, 34; men’s furnishings, 10; men’s cloth- 
ing, 10; merchant tailors, 17; milliners, 16; 
opticians, 8; photographers, 8; pianos (and mis- 


cellaneous musical instruments), 5; radio sup- 
plies, 12; restaurants (including hotels), 24; 
shoes, 16; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 5; 
women’s apparel, 4. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Foreword 


The Greater New York market, colossal as it 
is, is still a well-defined quantity and is sur- 
veyed and chartered by boroughs. The per- 
tinent facts have been gathered and brought up 
to date and the quantitative analysis is made 
under the standardized arrangement used in all 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER. Market Guide Surveys. 

This market, one of the greatest in the world, 
rapidly changes and its influence is widespread 
and affects the markets of the entire country. 

New York is the most important city, in- 
dustrially, commercially and financially, as well 
as in population, in this country. It manu- 
factures one-twelfth of all products made in the 
United States and handles one-half of the 
country’s foreign commerce, 

As a market it towers above every other busi- 
ness center in the world. With a population 
of over 9,000,000 in and around the city it is 
the largest single market in the world and 
influences all markets of the nation, 


POPULATION 
10163 Ws Si Census sad cicis cictelaies sss eisyetosate 5,253,885 
FOB Ui Se CONSUB ss tongreteleuaclelane oletaietons 5,620,048 
Borough of Manhattan............- 2,284,103 
Borough of Brooklyn.............+. 2,018,356 
Borough of Bronx........ eelnieid ojos, OLS. 
Borough of Queens.... 
Borough of Richmond 


1924 U. S. Census Est:, 
AESROW IK gf tifa» s:acbin or a nietevelepi aaiciaiets ala eiate 
Brooklyn 
Manhattan 
Queens ..... 
Richmond 

Analysis of Population for City 


Native’ + Wihiters d37.):iiraideteies wea cistetaw laters 61.7% 
Horeign> Born “sie atesivic eae slot weiss wiph es 35.4% 
ING RTO oc lezte the bie nratshtaeaciald]¥ aberators ptiaias 2.7% 
Wnglisht Reading= ‘iii dict oe sews eels ese 83% 
Industrial Workers iors iacisins es alesse 11.5% 
BB RARIBR? 6 oo eS ales lek 2.0 ain ate areas 1,278,341 
City and Suburban Wstimate ........ 9,500,000 
1920 U. S. Census Metropolitan Dis- 
RECOM Fos ow .0 eho ssin etaleiaa tals erste mas toarare oes 7,910,415 
1925 State Census (total city) ...... 2,405,676 
Borough of Manhattan ............ 2,405,676 
Borough of Brooklyn ...........- 2,235,886 
Borough of “Bronx ics ac scien a stele’ 902,560 
Borough of Queens .......-...... : 573,851 
Borough of Richmond ............ 133,844 


1925 Census Est. Metropolitan District 9,398,000 

The New York Metropolitan District includes, 
in addition to the five counties of Greater New 
York, Nassau County in Long Island, and West- 
chester and Rockland Counties, New York. In 
New Jersey, the following counties are included: 


Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Middlesex, Parraic, 
Union, Monmouth, Morris, Somerset. 
New York 
1920 1925 
U.S. State 
Census Census 
Nassau County .......... 126,120 207,640 
Westchester ....5.......0% 344,436 425,798 
Rockland wait sai eevee 45,548 56,479 
New Jersey 
192 
Ber gensneistec:sletnid ad ersiets tiers 210,703 
BORO eh. Heiss rdeeimtemle 652,089 
ERGdSOR: | Uaioe Shien ne 629,154 
Middlesex) siat8\ei 0/6 cite alereten8 162,334 
PASSAIC: aa empisteter-eroiein tits 259,174 
WUMION A esas Marcvase sieoterese ean 200,157 
Monmouth eure acdsee veins 104,925 
MOrrig 22a oa einieleuoteteis< tele - 82,694 
SOMETSCE| Holercts je wyepbiwle ocsjo's ere 47,991 
Color or Race, Nativity and Sex of Population 
1920 U. 8. Census 
Country of Birth . The City Man. 
Borie Tt yt vere afew «6, ble ay «cays rs ‘ 71,404 29,817 
Seotland’ cuiie fe tiicen ke 21,545 8,687 
WIGS i ipicis oie elas axe hie Bielecate 1,510 783 
Freleng) (Aa stay as au'ele + ala\bis - 203,450 116,749 
NOYWAY (eiwatesc cee ct key saints 24,500 3,595 
Bywedenh vos iam os hieselas y ssememjace 33,703 11,841 
Denmark slew sings loie/os joniee ere 9,092 2,942 
Be LSU wiaie ekets wis ieiefo.0) aero lee 3,467 2,132 
France (incl. <Als.-Lor.).... 23,020 14,359 
Luxemburg esis cds < disleukl 302 158 
Netherlands 0... 00.-%-08-s 4,750 2,164 
Switzerland’ Asie. ese eaieke 9,233 4,802 
Germany | "sitast sites ates eas 194,154 70,836 
Poland): Ab Wakes Oo 0 se sintes 145,679 64,514 
AUStTIa yaaa Kheratle sieve emiarete 126,739 65,603 
RUM SALVA ois lel ie loipie's tins pis les 64,393 40,644 
Czecho-Slovakia \........... 26,437 18,681 
TULOBLAVID) iis netics sade vee 5,271 8,350 
RAISE BN Li aha) ot Hae pear Re ia ever ers 479,797 193,775 
BiipiL Hcl agee ice cicvele eatvhavese pe oo 10,240 4,885 
Tethwansa), \rcspe thet cis ste ore wt TATS 1,521 
Portugal 417 
Spain wes cks. wine 7,502 
Ttaly fe he's oe ears 184,546 
Greece 17,209 
Bulgaria 201 
Rouinienit ire) vous tes. bose 38.139 16,714 
Turkey, Wuropey ..024 05) +5 1,754 1,507 
Other! Hurope. Fe sds eleiee 528 309 
ATIAEDT A e cievs: satis ate) teas glee’ alee 3,779 2,168 
Syrial? witntas sot ie ww heotehoseloy haw 4,485 923 
ARLE nth Fealte crelec eer ads i < 12,764 6,061 
APC CALL iets a itoriraios + Toe ea a 1,125 611 
Austra liaty ..2):Raigie he devs bane s 1,023 545 
Canada, French .....s.eee-es 1,757 893 


County of Birth The City. 
Oanada, other, 2.0.0.0. we we 23,514 
Newfoundland ...........+. 1,403 
Cuba et al. W. Ind. ex 

P. -Bico 8,722 
Mexico .... 2,487 
Central America .......... 879 
South America 9.2.4... 2.6. 5,742 
Atlantic Islands) 43/03... 414 
Pacific Wislonds! = oie), \eiciee;- so 226 
AU DROS ite cists ie Riniecateltiniy a. 205 
Country not specified ..... 103 

Bronx 
England 8,624 
Scotland 2,511 
Wales 137 
Ireland 18,679 
Norway 974 
Sweden 3,108 
Denmark § \ire tie dessep's sie s cle.e exe 797 
Belgium s.iekie sc mines cs eee ave 234 
France (inel. Als.-Lor)..... 2,121 
Luxemburg 33 
Netherlands 471 
Switzerland 1,255 
Germanyicinicite cisions <0)s'= ele. are 29,719 
POlARG aaa taioh aide. aes stoi 19,008 
ATISEr Dy eat sis tclstais'e rv ees 4e 9 23,638 
RUN Sar yee siticeeias so ae wrt ere 10,644 
Ozecho-Slovakia .......+.+6+ 1,878 
Tugo-Sla vias. 00/06 oe we.e vie gern 332 
FRUSSLAy saipheietelelel «ree esa, worse! 0) gu 87,345 
Winlasrd Selects cape nes se 50.0 1,309 
Etthuani aie cies ale salsraie lie eos 0 3 465 
Por tag aia getete tiie |e olen 2 le 39 
Span daytime e le a reel Niele : 257 
Ttaly'S sacaetidtecns s'eic es « ah ae 39,519 
Greece Weis aetiels oie oy oie nine a0 957 
BB ydSATIA  e aicietaieys 5 os sto! si e%efe.e 34 
ROUMANIAM eS eyelels csc cjeleinte os slot 8,519 
Turkey, Burope 102 
Other Burope 54 
Armenia ....... 419 
Syria etecerctetetaiecaterciois op, orsisia pints 102 
Asia Bleieta sieve avatars 4 e\ eniaiellave ate 836 
ALL CA Re taiGlns be cei bisielere she taes ars 90 
Aris trea e rte s/s wicyateta sieve 82 
Canada, French .......-.... 164 
Oanada, other ........ a 2,083 
Newfoundland ............- 90 
Cuba et al. W. Ind. exe, P. 

RICO tes take sinto slo ws 0 = <i bin iauk's 423 
Mexieormincmincel tarts: tsa, ccm xis) 
Central America .......... 22 
South America: . <0: 55)5000 254 
Atlantic Islands ........... 30 
Pacific SIslandsy ye) <2 cis eis sic 10 
WE BOR esrieee ties, 5)s s aeia aceite 24 
Country not specified ...... 25 

Queens 
Fon Blase se avo #e's\crofe stare 6,047 
Sentlamge airs kis ssa. ci vielen 2,060 
IWSles race ce sits cise eect eters 107 
Freleng ici teemia a ss cieut es 10,618 
NOPWAY eaitue sts scl 844 
Sweden eircrc ecu sacha. 2,373 
Denmark “G2544 ooo, alee 7195 
Belgie ser ale «3:5: oles detelerste 284 
France (incl. Als.-Lor.) ... 2,241 
TLux@mbDurg ccc. ceo swe clei 56 
Netherlands ... ri 329 
Switzerland pio ot:s se. ss ccre 1,172 
Goanra iyo .s am ols iaterg wie) < acielemes 32,446 
POlAWO. ye cincieiistcareise-= itele es 7,778 
AUISTIIL AT ie wiolerniele sie cla'eie.e say 4,678 
RUM SSryy iiateVerstalelnts sis slerslmiecs 3,555 
Czecho-Slovakia ........... 2,958 
JUGO-Slavia! Ve scls ele a creme 353 
RUGS Bara ilaye ae lsheeie/aiee'aiiere sits 7,627 
Wim lerredigtarctemiets oxelotaerele stolen leh 455 
TiAthwamis rece. aisle 0 comet 485 
POPCWUS BUT Hite lete ciate oso ck bien onstione 45 
SPRL Wa artealetetsis ane by uieteieeteearel 157 
Italy arate splits sevaleta ove ota ye PAOG 19,794 
Greece mh, etie ateteete wie bee's tale 401 
Bulgaria, pyc sae wane waeraey 8 
Rouma nin: Weeki. Claes} bth 734 
Turkey, Europe 14 
Other Europe 38 
Armenia, anise cio 421 
STTIA) Win aeyaiernye a igiptete eis eratede'e 42 
ABER 5 a 'eig te cleceinalelne hot abretiois 559 
Africa aati Mare aie atc chau gas 54 
ATISEL ALT AHR ale eee ciate tele nrel erate 75 
Canada,» Wrench *s/cjss)-venr- alee 199 
Canada, other ............ 1,608 
Newfoundland ..........-0% 108 
Cuba et al. W. Ind. exc. P 

RICO =. sv 5Gs'. pipe rei a 334 
Mexlo om oti. gues ge alate eels 68 
Central Amercia ......... 15 
South America 141 
Atlantic Islands . 23 
Pacific Islands 12 
BEE BOR sey arelk sas winlle a atha tue 17 
Country not specified ...... 11 
Population under 7 years of age...... 
Population 7 years to 13 years...... 
Population 14 years to 15 years...... 
Population 16 years to 17 years.... 


Population 


18 years to 20 years.... 
Citizens 21 


Man. | 


11,390 
324 


5,210 
1,843 


1,913 


182,073 
283,897 


years of age and over male 1,737,043 


Citizens 21 years of age and over female 1,738,999 


Analysis of Population, 1920 U, S. 
Total City 


Total population .......... 5,620,048 
Maleinrdcs acts WERE 2,802,638 
Peniale se se sis. vale cla hie dafeleeeeeG hae stO) 
Native white ...... ln wie 0 ae 3,467,916 
MLAIG Eek alsin Moree cee AAd apr + 1,708,127, 
Hemale nies a. kuiane cee Sasa: 1,764,789 


Native white, native parent 1,164,834 
Native white, foreign parent 1,873,013 


Native white, mixed parent 430,069 
Foreign born, white ...... 1,991,547 
Male Roce an dense gaivune olka 1,020,090 
Wemale rise cdieisicicsielriniseicina e O hasten 
PNESTO Wom siaanie syeidielerers/einiere)is ee 152,467 
Male’) sircte sete SORTA eSATA T2354, 
GIN] ALOT coe olgpntbiecatel avatnie, sins fone 5 80,116 


Indian, Chinese, Jap., ete.. 8,118 


Census 


Bronx 
732,016 
364,208 
367,808 
460,019 
226,292 
233,727 
132,770 
268,380 
58,869 
266.971 
135,456 
131,515 
4,803 
2,269 
2,534 
223 


Manhat. . 
2,284,103 
1,135,708 


. 2,018,356 
Male 


Female 1,148,395 
Native white 1,246,826 © 
Male 610,080 
Female 636,746 
Native white, native parent 456,240 388,279 
Native white, foreign parent 703,417 720,454 
Native white, mixed parent 166,009 138,093 
Foreign born, white........ 659,287 922,080 
WE athe iy iieve tcc caetge! vtasehdcoapietola.p kecanet 341,527 468,506 
WMemateil Vn seats etsiteeve othstele 317,760 453,574 
NOBIO, {oem it's peter sietets efsie so nhel 31,912 109,133 
Mia ke ji: ciated cotaie ole sph ielasp age eee large 15,197 51,912 
Bema le asin%ig/s'eistevelelefeloteiaia size 16,715 57,221 
Indian, Chinese, Jap., etc.. 1,491 6,064 
Richmond 
Total population ° 116,531 
Male 61,423 
Female 55,108 
Native white 83,420 
Male . 43,142 
Female 40,278 
Native white, native parent 149,342 38,203 
Native white, foreign parent 147,400 33,362 
Native white, mixed parent 55,243 31,533 
Foreign born, white...... oe. IL 676 31,533 
DMB G9 so)cics tel a stooe wheges a ietolste toate 57,132 17,469 
MOMARG, «os is to Scns alee Nie 54,544 14,064 
INGETO DAA ici toy cicets lose career 5,120 1,499 
MBsig (th iehis 5.5 salare tie ete er ape 2,238 135 
Mentale."/...,.. 5 asin’ pean tere 2,882 164 
Indian, Chinese, Jap., ete.. 261 79 
SCHOOLS 
For the entire city: Public Schools..... 647 
Kindergarden registration ........... 42,767 


Kindergarden extension and First year 108, 791 
SUDLOP ANISH, 6 <0; sic store mle Mehetelee ana - , 

Total elementary, 603, registration. «. 864,231 
Kindergarden extension and First year 108,791 


High schools, 37, registration........ 135,538 
Training, 3, registration.............. 5,400 
Vocational, 4, registration..... Ths pees 40) 


Total registration, all schools......1,009,778 


Bronx—Elementary schools 81 
Kindergarten registration 6,920 
Kindergarten extension and First year. 17,293 
Funior iV 0. Sie e's eect eiorake aie satel nig Dl 
All sothers' vo. na. s cle cure ieee enter 102,463 
Total elementary ..........0.00. seeee 144,216 
High schools, 5, registration. alae deat 19,905 
Total all day schools......... sie cles s LOA, TIL 

Brooklyn—Dlementary schools ......... 211 
Kindergarten registration .......... 16,506 


Kindergarten Nene and rede year 44,757 
Junior high : 
All others . 


Total elementary. ...:.%ssle» ceeewaus 

High schools, 14, registration ....... 54,769 
Training, 1, registration ............ 2,276 
Vocational, 1, registration.......... = 799 
Total all day schools. exe ivee tinny 408,629 


Manhattan—Dlementary schools 
Kindergarten registration .... 
Kindergarten extension and First year 27,827 


dunior: high. a): whee cals» oiae oe teen eee 4a 
All others ..:... eee 2d Secabajeseis PLOT OaL 
JYotal elementary w+ sececeses 


High schools, 
Training, 1, 
Vocational, 3, 


10, registration. 
registration. 
registration. .:.....-e0.% 


sewer ee eeee 


Total all day schools. ....cseessies nes ames i 
Queens—Elementary schools 120 
Kindergarten registration ............ 5,675 
Kindergarten extension and First year 15, 602 


Sunior | High}. onic t aes ab eled es tora ohetuel pRH OTE 
All’, others. | ..:.clcaten terion ARPA PS Wat 89.448 
Total elementary .......+ wen iteliebtm > Ld TOO 
High schools, 6, registration a 
Training, 1, registration wh isis tacratoere 

Total all day schools .....-.++.--- 

Richmond—Elementary schools 
Kindergarten registration ........-+.+ 


Kindergarten extension and First year 3,312 
All others 1 


Total elementary ......csesee+cesee o 3 2219 
High schools, 2, registratic: . -..+. 3) 1 
Total all day schools .....+-++-+++ eee 25,882 


Manhatten and Bronx—Barnard College, 1,029 
Parochial Schools 


? Number Registration 
For the entire city 34405 Vode.» Ue 1168; 731 
Total elementary, 336 oes. te ceee LONC12 


High schools and 


academies, 86 eae endl 9a ROL 
Business schools, Baca ease OE 
Bronx 
Total elementary, 86) Le. cca ea 
High schools and 
academies B Wee colclests 678 
Brooklyn 
Total elementary, 161 .....-.+0- 64,804 
High schools and ; 
academies is ere\ore wisietnrep Oa. 
Business schools, BS past nateadl 800 
Manhattan 
Total elementary 1 SIR SSI: 1 63,513 
High schools and 
Academies, DC ome wap tern ot 3,126 
Business. schools, ED Nie siera indus 8p 221 
Queens 
Total elementary bY Sopenortio 15,501 
High schools and 
academies, Dain wens 62 
Richmond : ’ 
Total elementary, 14 Vescutonides oF palS eee 
High schools and { 
academies, AES) s Sieldis aie 


490 
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FIRST in the FIRST MARKET 


In the New York metropolitan market— 
greatest in size and concentration of popu- 
lation, wealth and buying power, The New 
York Times holds a dominant position. It is 


FIRST among New York newspapers in total vol- 
ume of advertising ; 


FIRST in the high quality of its readers; 


FIRST in confidence of readers, created by the care 
exercised by The Times in the acceptance 
of all advertising; 


. FIRST in total circulation, daily and average daily 
and Sunday, of all New York morning news- 
papers of standard size; 


FIRST in circulation in the New York market daily 
and average daily and Sunday of all New 
York morning newspapers of standard size. 


FIRST in results to advertisers. 


The New York Times is first on the advertising 
lists of those who sell their commodities in the 
New York market. 


ADVERTISING—24,824,518 agate lines in ten months of 
this year, a gain of 2,012,006 lines over the corresponding 
months of last year, and 9,221,622 lines over the second high- 
est New York newspaper. 


CIRCULATION—391,465 copies average daily and Sun- 
day net paid sale. 


The New York Zimes 


. . . The New York Times editorials, are sane and, scholarly; its business pages practical and 
dependable; its advertising columns clean and truthful. In my opinion, The New York Times is 
a national institution. H. H. Charles, President Charles Advertising Service, New York. 
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| NEW YORK (Cont’d) | 


New York City (cont’d) 

Manhattan and Bronx—Barnard College, 1,029 
students; College of the City of New York, 
registrar’s estimate, 20,000 students; Columbia 
University,. 34,823 resident students; Fordham 
University, 6,528 students, including all depart- 
ments; Hunter College, 8,448 day, 6,356 eve- 
ning; Manhattan College, 570 students; New 
York University, 22,647 students, including all 
departments and branches. St. John’s College 
(Brooklyn), 2,572, including all departments. 

Other Schools: 44 Preparatory schools; 10 
Technical schools; 27 Business schools; 20 Medi- 
eal schools; 15 Music schools. 

Queens—9 Preparatory and private schools. 

Richmond—1 college, 8 preparatory and pri- 
vate schools. 

Brooklyn—7 colleges, 
10 technical schools, 
music schools. 

To measure the city as an educational center 
there are 91,445 students in the colleges, 
966,843 students in the public grade and high 


31 preparatory schools, 
30 business schools, 32 


schools. In the 186 private, preparatory and 
business schools it is estimated there are 
106,000 students. There are 167,612 in the 


parochial grade and high schools. 

Based on the figures of the Board of Educa- 
tion, the Superintendent of the Parochial 
Schools the colleges and the estimated figure 
on private sehools, we have a grand total of 
1,339,428 students. 

Among the most important places of general 
educational interest in the City are the Metro- 
Politan Museum of Art, with its magnificent 
exhibits of paintings, sculpture, tapestries, 
potteries, laces, antiquities and miscellaneous 
objects of art, the American Museum of Na- 
tural History with its unique collections and 
exhibits of mammals, birds, minerals and other 
objects of scientific interest, the Aquarium 
with its thousands of living specimens of fresh 
and salt water fishes and other aquatie an- 
imals, Bronx Park with its Zoo and its beauti- 
ful Botanical Gardens, the New York Public 
Library, the Brooklyn Institute Museum, the 
coe Museum, and the Museum of French 

rt. 


CHURCHES 
_ Brooklyn: Baptist, 54; Catholic, 253; Chris- 
tian, 2; Christian Science, 5; Congregational, 


29; Disciples of Christ, 4; Friends, 2; Hebrew, 


51; Lutheran, 68; Methodist Episcopal, 53; 
Methodist Free, 2; Methodist Primitive, 2; 
Methodist, Protestant, 2: Nazarene, 4; Pres- 


byterian, 35; Presbyterian United, 4; Protestant 
Episcopal, 57; Reformed, 26; Reformed Epis- 
copal, 2; Seventh Day Adventist, 4: Sweden- 
borgian, 2; Unitarian, 4; Universalist, 3; Mis- 
eellaneous, 21. 


Bronx: Baptist, 11; Catholic, 56; Christian 
Science, 2; Congregational, 4; Hebrew, 37; 
Lutheran, 23; Methodist Episcopal, 16; Mor- 


avian, 1; Presbyterian, 19; Protestant Episcopal, 
20; Reformed, 7: Seventh Day Adventist, 2. 
_Manhattan: Baptist, 31; Catholic, 137; Cal- 
vinistic Methodist, 1; Christian Scientist, 12; 
Congregational, 16; Catholic Apostolic, 2: Dis- 
ciples of Christ, 2; Friends, 2; Hebrew, 81: 
Lutheran, 28; Methodist Hpiscopal, 39; Mor- 
avian, 1; Presbyterian, 43: Presbyterian Re- 
formed, 2; Presbyterian United, 2; Protestant 
Episcopal, 59; Reformed, 20: Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist, 2; Unitarian, 1; Universalist, 19. 
Queens: Baptist, 11; Catholic, 63; Christian 
1; Christian Science, 6; Congregational, 9: Dis- 
ciples of Christ, 2; Evangelical, 4; Hebrew, 8: 
Lutheran, 30: Methodist Episcopal, 25; Presby- 


terian, 22; Protestant Episcopal, 31; R 

16; Miscellaneous, 10. ant eee 
Richmond: Baptist, 6: Catholic, 28; Chri 
t n » 6; F ; ris- 

tian Science, 3; Congregational, 1; Hebrew, 4: 

Lutheran, 13; Methodist Episcopal, 17; Mora- 


vian, 6; Presbyterian, 3: Protestant Episc 
, ’ ; opal, 
13; Reformed, 6; Miscellaneous, 10. Re ‘ 


; BANES. 
National Banks, 43, Resources 
Bronx 
Bi ater ciao 'y ourcre. oaiascvcrait 3 13,158,9 
Brooklyng ss 2-5 sake 8 Be dokake 
Manhianttauia-< 2s; cece 25 = 4,614,305,830 
Queenke aoe ke 12 32,125,890 
Richmond (ssi: hog...) 4 6,491,740 
; LOCA My, .xcec ks toes its $4,722,706,820 
Private Bankers, 45, Resources 
Bronx 
acorns WASepryciser Ben af 315,86 
BEOOKIYN Psd. Ey | ee 8 . 5 038 oe 
Manhattan) )2°2;..0 0, c8 35 31,685,443 
TEESE as oe SCN erry 1 "405,085 
petal @ Sl leloie ete avste ais.'b' Ap jo ctl s $37,444,608 
Savings Banks, 66. Resources 
Bronx 
slsiafaroa Wengvese's Uis)aka 4 112,560,298 
Brooklyn y Jake a. es 26 4 920,178,262 
Manhattan) .....,...0.... 27 —2,059.882,440 
SN GU atenae a Se ae 7 91,744,316 
Bichinond Pio eo e, 2 21,881,634 
Dotal’ \ 5.5% 


Savings Bank Deposits 
as of July 1, 1926 


$3, 206,296,950 


Doe. of Amount 
epositors of Deposits 
Bronx oleae cies Seite 148,731 $103,119,912 
BEOORLYN bert. ee 1,067,517 818,620,434 
MASALA Di oe se sulunn 1,817,905  4,821,828,380 
Queens Sede oye. 141,794 83,085,935 
Richmond ........... 43,700 19,792,793 
OtAl wesc sb. 3,219,647 $2,846,447,454 
Savings and Loan Associations, 84, 
BLOU RNa sacs eee he's a ae eee 1,395,603 
IBIDORIID Pa as cale's gic ne ofa 26 20,251,490 
Manhattan Davies askieees SOO 63,195,035 
NUSCHR earache oe as 3,142,426 
Richmond (hoa\sensc. aes. 19 21,225,512 
DORAL  sisecd oruie oh Orato aietarcio Rivne $109, 210,066 


Editor & Publishe 


State Banks, 59, 


Bronx’! s.. 2. Rcd int nga f - 8 $ 24,361,097 
Brooklyn) Widsient oeeicies Bate 3 123,090,139 
Martha tean! ves «mits meiasite 39 1,242,397,627 
Queens i {her San cies serete 2 2,671,368 
Richmond i. .:c.s:ctsiarsenesricsels 3 5,600,443 

POtAR), «ass ose stains pits ate $1,398,120,674 

Trust Companies, 33. 

PON ys! pets 3’ Mess svete Boe 1 $ 15,788,234 
ESTOORIYN Ti otic iajew ae Sniviois' 6 eit 3 112,044,125 
Matihattan’ Sofa. 5: Sietcats 29 3,977,928,621 

OCR Uo. sci antee Bete a . $4,105,760,980 


The amount of money on deposit with the 
Postal Savings System on August 31, 1925 was 
$47,505,568. 

Deposits in New York Savings banks within 
twenty-five years have multiplied nearly four 
times. 

The depositors of 1920 had an average savings 
necount of $432.51, while the 3,219.647 depositors 
of today in New York City show an average 
savings deposit of $884.06. Total deposits in 
65 savings banks, on July 1, 1926 were $2,- 
846,447,454. 

The clearing house transactions for the year 
ending Sept. 30, 1926 were: 


Wechanges) 22-2 5. §-2 3. dot $293,443, 346,914.86 
Bamana eure tees ae cm cat. 82,197,090,791.95 
Total Transactions. ..... $325,640,437,706.81 


The Clearing House Association is now com- 
posed of 12 national banks, 8 state banks, and 
11 trust companies. The Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York and the Clearing House City Collec- 
tion Department also make exchanges at the 
Clearing House, making 33 institutions clearing 
direct, There are 6, banks and trust companies 
in the city and yicinity, not members of the 
association, that make their exchanges through 
banks that are members. 


THEATRES 


In the city there are 741 theatres seating 
TAT, 567. 
By Boroughs— 
Exclusive 
Motion 
Pictures Seating 
Bron Cert aoa. a be hearer en 71 66,743 
BroGky yn 4.55/00 cre sete aiate 238 184,940 
Manhattand “253° 3 Pose Paen os . 183 153,838 
Queens Sits. sass see en cies 73 62,804 
Righmond |) £4 2.. iene cele sataele 6 3,261 
By Boroughs— 
All 
Others Seating 
Bronx yp . 6d2.1- by Ptr Coe 5 13 25,935 
BIUOK yD Sei. a ciciesers ser epriahie ‘ 46 79,96¢ 
Manhattan y.n55 facteoteets c oe) 123 183,072 
QUOEBR Gee Ceres okie oe tke Cine ee 9 15,396 
BPTCB MOG | gee cies ies) ee 2 3,400 


These include 179 open air theatres; 61 motion 
picture and vaudeville, 11 vaudeville, 79 houses 
devoted to productions, 14 burlesque houses and 
9 concert halls. 

The average seating capacity of all the motion 
picture theatres is 905. The average of vaude- 
ville houses is 1,507, burlesque, 1,394, produc- 
tions, 1,305. The average seating capacity of 
all classes of theatres is 705. 

The largest motion picture theatre 
Capitol, seating 4,624 people comfortably. The 
Hippodrome seats 5,190 people and has lately 
been changed to a vaudeville and motion pic- 
ture house. The Strand, Rialto and Rivoli the- 
atres, devoted to motion pictures exclusively, 
seats 2,989, 1,960 and 2,122 respectively. The 
new Paramount Theatre, devoted to motion pic- 
tures seats about 3,800. The HB. F. Albee The- 
atre, recently constructed in Brooklyn and 
devoted exclusively to vaudeville seats 3,256 
persons. 

The home of Grand Opera is the Metropolitan 
Opera House. More recently The Manhattan 
Opera House, and the Century are also used for 
Grand Opera at times. 

The most widely known carnival, exhibition, 
circus and sport arena is the New Madison 
Square Garden. 

Carnegie Hall and Aeolian Hall are two of the 
most famous auditoriums devoted to classical 
concerts. 


LOCATION AND TRANSPORTATION 


New York City is located in the extreme 
southeastern corner of New York State, being 
situated around the mouth of the Hudson River. 

New York City consists of the extreme south- 
eastern corner of the mainland of New York 
State, together with two islands in New York 
Harbor, and a portion of the extreme end of 
Long Island. 

New York is the terminus of thirteen great 
railroad systems: New York Central R.R., New 
York, New Haven & Hartford R.R., Pennsyi- 
vania R.R., Baltimore & Ohio R.R., Central 
R.R. of New Jersey, Erie R.R., Lackawanna 
R.R., Lehigh Valley R.R., Long Island R.R., 
New York, Ontario & Western R.R., West Shore 
R.R., New York, Susquehanna & Western, and 
Philadelphia & Reading R.R. These lines ex- 
tend to and connect with lines extending to all 
parts of the United States. Every day 244 
trains enter New York from points 80 miles 
or more distant. : : 

A belt line connecting all railroads by car 
floats, lighters and steamers is maintained in 
the interest of the general public by the Muni- 
cipal and Federal governments. This is the 
most extensive complete interior belt line in the 
world, the maintenance of which does not fall 
on the users. 

In the City of New York there are eight 
terminals of the State Barge Canal, ‘These 
terminals place all of the advantages of the 
$150,000,000 State Barge Canal at the dis- 
posal of the shippers of New York City, and 
materially reduce the cost of transportation of 
raw materials and manufactured products. 

There are fifteen electric surface railway 
companies and 305 bus companies, operating 
861 buses serving New York City. There is also 
a network of interurban and interstate bring- 
ing passengers into New York from all parts 
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of Long Island, New York State, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and 
many other states. i 

Three subway systems serve New York’s local 
passenger traffic.. The B. M. T. System, con- 
sisting of three lines, the Fourth Avenue Line, 
the Broadway line and the Queensboro line, run 
through the lower part of Manhattan and con- 
nects this borough with Brooklyn and Queens, 
by means of tubes under the East River. The 
Interboro Subway System is made up of two 
lines, the Hast Side and West Side lines with 
connections between both lines in Manhattan 
and Brooklyn. These lines run through Man- 
hattan, and The Bronx and are also connected 
with Brooklyn and Queens by means of tubes 
under the Hast River. The third subway 
system is the Hudson and Manhattan Railway 
Company which runs through the lower part of 
Manhattan, connecting it with Jersey City, 
Hoboken and Newark in New Jersey by means 
of two sets of tubes under the Hudson River. 
These subway systems, therefore, provide rapid 
transit from the extreme northern points of 
Manhattan, Bronx and Queens to the extreme 
eastern points of Brooklyn. 

Another highly efficient source of rapid tran- 
sit is afforded by the city’s elevated systems of 
which there are two, the Interborough and the 
New York Rapid Transit Company. The Inter- 


borough operates four elevated lines between 
Manhattan and the Bronx. The New York 
Rapid Transit Company. operates an elevated 


line which connects Brooklyn with all the out- 
lying districts of Richmond Hill, Jamaica, 
Brighton Breach, Canarsie and Coney Island. All 
of the subway systems, except the Hudson and 
Manhattan run on elevated structures in the 
outlying districts of the city. The new Four- 
teenth St. Subway serves the Greenpoint sec- 
tion of, Brooklyn, connecting it with Manhat- 
tan by means of a tube under the Bast River. 
It is being extended. to the Bushwick section 
and will facilitate travel from there to the big 
shopping center of Manhattan. 

Hight municipal and twenty-nine privately 
owned ferry lines serve to connect Manhattan 
and The Bronx with Brooklyn, Queens, Rich- 
mond (Staten Island), New Jersey and the 
various islands in the harbor, and four great 
bridges over the Bast River, Brooklyn, Wil- 
liamsburg, Manhattan and Queensboro, connect 
Manhattan with Brooklyn and Queens. 


PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES 


The stupendous totals in the following list of 
manufacturing lines show New York’s industrial 
importance. The significant figures are the per- 
céntages of total production in the United 
States which this city manufactures. 

The essential facts concerning New York 
City’s manufacturing industries are shown in 
the following table: 


1920 U. S. Census 


Number of establishments ...... 
Persons engaged in mfg. industries 


Proprietors and firm members.... 35,101 
Salaried officers, supts. and mgrs. 36,894 
Olerks si male doc. a ios he 71,179 
Clerks; females $5) 029), $94 ida. 43,107 
Wa BO CAPMer sy ai iss oy. scale metre) 638,775 
Capital nto cable ie aids - Meche ka odie . $3,038,557,492 
Salaries and wages ............ 1,131,994,192 
Oficiais sce ie Aes, Os ae 151,357,191 
Clerks fetes aes hice. Cae, eee 174,814,550 
Wage yearuers 31.5) 2h 2 LdL 805,822,451 


2,801,619,388 

59,856,730 
5,260,707, 577 
+++  2,399,231,459 


Summary by Boroughs 


Bronx: Hstablishments, 1,370; total persons 
engaged, 25,150; wage earners (aver. number), 
20,036; salaries, $8,280,025: wages, $23,658,433; 
ea products, $114,975,501; capital, $96,- 


Brooklyn: Establishments, total per- 
sons engaged, 203,021; wage earners (aver. 
nunmber), 166,724; salaries, $65,281,669; wages, 
$201,232,510; value of products, $1,184,973,144: 
capital, $729,166,203. ; 

A special U. §S. Census Bureau Survey of 
Brooklyn industries for 1925 shows the fol- 
lowing figures: Establishments, 4,230; total 
wage earners, 136,313; total wages, $197,320,- 
808; value of products, $1,073,688,374. 


Manhattan: Establishments, 22,981; total per- 
sons engaged, 519,647; wage earners (aver. num- 
ber), 386,907; salaries, . $230,192,469; wages, 
$502,042,139; value of products, $3,525 ,574,5389; 
capital, $808,764,796. 


Queens: Establishments, 1,249; total persons 
engaged, 56,918; wage earners (aver. number), 
47,222; salaries, $17,784,933: wages, $54,282,- 
704; value of products, $331,285,294; capital, 


$310, 682,294. 


Richmond: Establishments, 252; total persons 
engaged, 20,320; wage earners (aver. number), 
17.886; salaries, $4,632.645; wages, $24,606,665; 
value of products, $103,899,099; capital, $93,- 
819,638. 


Of the 32,590 manufacturing establishments in 
New York City, 14,921 are owned by indivi- 
duals; 8,696 by corporations; 8,973 by all others. 


Of the 638,775 wage earners, 102,607 work in 
plants owned by individuals; 409,035 in plants 
of corporations; and 127,133 in all other plants. 


Of the total value of products ($5,260,707,577). 
plants of individuals contributed $754,135,789; 
and plants of corporations, $3,287,177,364. 


Of the 32,590 industrial plants in the city. 
769 have a production averaging $1,000,000 or 
more per plant; 1,121 were in the $500,000 to 
$1,000,000 class; 6,326 in the $100,000 to $500,- 
000 class; 11,254 in the $20.000 to $100,000 
elass; 8,477 in the $5,000 to $20,000 class; and 
4,643 each turn out products worth less than 
$5,000. 


Of the plants making $1,000,000 or more of 
products, the Bronx has 21; Brooklyn, 183. 
Manhattan, 492; Queens, 55; Richmond, 18. 


Fuel and rent of power 
Valueof products) 2. a. .ce gee 
Value added by manufacture 


6,738: 


The city’s manufacturing plants have 184, 
589 engines or motors; with 2,936,530 tota) 
horsepower, divided as follows: steam, 1,299,- 
548 h.p.; water wheels and tubines, 343,023 h.p.; 
electric, 1,683,838 h.p. — ; 


U. S. Census of Manufacturers—1923 


Number of establishments ...... 27,493 
Average number of wage earners 579,005 
Yearly wages $851,186,148 
Value of yearly product ........ $5,349,077,172 

Principal industries for which separate figures 
are available arranged according to groups and 
yalue of products are as follows: 


1923 Census 
Number Average 


of Number Value 
Establish- of Wage of yearly 
ments Harners Products 
Apparel industries 11,743 194,646 $2,202,721,858 
Food and _ bever- , 

age. products 8,111 51,140 545,260,662 
Printing and pub- - 

Taine SAAd ha Shek One Atlee 488,880,939 
Metal industries 1,938 70,663 377,345,881 
Chemicals, drugs , ¢ 

and allied lines 642 15,478 221,912,847 
Wooden products. 904 26,238 160,622,907 
‘Leather industries 874 25,975 151,722,392 
Textiles and allied ? 

vanes A scopes 579 15,255 131,457,469 
Tobacco products . 

and allied lines 554 13,743 123,849,671 
Paper - products 694 21,089 106,098,043 
Jewelry and 

kindred lines 749 6,632 65,825,682 
Vehicles and allied 

Tinésy) soAhi seine 234 18,377 58,291,814 
House furnishing ; 

GOOUK™ jn share «eet 470 5,707 47,214,036 
Stone, clay “and ie 

glass products. 362 6,101 39,955,594 
Miscellaneous in- 4 

dustries ....... 2,093 65,866 627,917,301 


Other and total 27,493 579,005 $5,349,077,002 


New York City manufactures more clothing, 
millinery and lace goods, feathers and plumes, 
fur goods, tobacco pipes and cigar and cigarette 
holders, hat and cap materials and artificial 
and preserved flowers and plants, than all of 
the rest of the country combined, according to 
the 1923 Census of Manufacturers. 

The same census, which is the last one for 
which complete figures are available, shows 
that the New York output exceeds that of all 
of the rest of the country in lapidary work, 
hair work, and music printing and publishing. 

Those who are accustonied to think of New 
York only in terms of skyscrapers, banks, 
theatres and shopping centers, will be surprised 
to learn that approximately 14 per cent of the 
country’s manufacturing establishments are lo- 
eated in New York City, and that in 1923 these 
establishments produced more than one-twelfth 
of the country’s total manufactured rodereu 

e value of the products manufacture iD 
es York City in 1923 was $5,349,077,002. 
which is greater than the combined value of 
the manufactured goods produced in all of the 
New England States together except Con- 
necticut, or in all of the States west of the 
Mississippi together except California, Texas, 
Minnesota and Missouri, in that’ year. 

New York’s 27,4938 manufacturing establish- 
ments employed an average of 579,000 workers’ 
during 1923, which is more than the total popu- 
lation of such cities as Pittsburgh, Buffalo, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, according to the 
last census figures. 

Where New York Leads All r 


It is not generally appreciated that New York 
leads the country in the production of many 
items in common use and manufactures a very 
large proportion of many others, The extent to 
which certain industries are concentrated in 
New York City is shown on the accompanying 
table: 


Table Showing Industries Which Are Concen- 
trated in New York City, Taken From 


U. S. Census of Manufactures, 1923 
Per- 
Value of centage 
Products of Total 
M’f’d in U. 8S. Pro- 
Industry N. Y. City duction 
Feathers and Plumes..... $ 7,207,068 91.6 — 
Fur. goods .........0-:-. 155,267,779 78.4 
Lapidary work «.....6... 6,750,340 75.5 
Hat and cap materials... 15,128,106 73.7 
Hair work ...... AGP 8,267,950 73.4 
Artificial and preserved ‘ 
LOWEST 5 .is otk see és 14,138,841 71.9 
Tobacco pipes and cigar 
and cigarette holders 6,910,475 %1.29 
Millinery and lace goods. 193,968,280 65.1 
Clothing, men’s and wo- 
WUECH IS fated sass nis ... 1,528,365,400 59.1 
Musie printing and pub- 
fishing: <j oc.c eames 58a 7,761,491 53.1 
Hats» and caps, cloth, 
leather and silk ...... 16,642,803 38.8 
Perfumery, cosmetics and 
toilet preparations .... 38,256,440 38.1 
Men’s furnishing goods .. 386,968,991 35.9 
Dental goods fas... &. sat, 901,559,333 35.6. 
Gas and electric fixtures 21,211,431 34.9 
Bookbinding and blank 
book making’ ...:...... 26,024,348 33.8 
fouse furnishing goods .. 238,069,978 33.2 
Jewelry and instrument 
CASES Aon Wahid la oa viovors 3,475, 767 33.0 
Shirtsric ataden ae sie sew 2) 1S, TG4, BIO: 32.6 
Toys, games and play- 
ground equipment .... 18,151,100 32.3 
VOWEIEY. aie sje secant. 54,595,802 31.3 
Straw’ "hats! x's - yee sche 9,901,962 30.4 
Lithographing .. 26,862,302 29.5 
PIANOB:, iors pla tts ajare'a,cPx Regs sh) Ce ee 29.4 
Inks, printing and writing 10,118,666 28.4 
Stereotyping and electro- 
typing 2.24.5 ae dare b iv 5,497,366 26.6 
Oorsets: | ctennitieciec tienes 20,289,974 25.9 
Cork, products, ....5.25 o.eu§ A021 TOT Ae eae 
Continued on page 178 _ ie, 
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Increase Your Sales in New York 


Through the Advertising Columns 
of The New York Sun 


Here in the New York Market—consisting of 
New York City and its Suburbs—containing nine 
and a half million people—offering advertisers 
greater sales opportunities than any other market 


in the world—The Sun is recognized as a selling 


force of unusual power and effectiveness. 


The Sun is the home newspaper among the intel- 
ligent, prosperous people of this great, responsive 
market. It has a larger home circulation among 
the better-class, able-to-buy families of New York 
than any other New York weekday newspaper. 


Ninety-seven percent of The Sun’s readers live in 
the New York Market. Eighty-two percent of its 
circulation is distributed after 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon when New Yorkers begin to go home 
with their newspapers. 


And because The Sun is read leisurely—in the 
evening on the way home and in the home—each 
advertisement in The Sun has unusually strong 
attention value. The readers of The Sun have 
plenty of time to read all the news and all the 
advertisements that interest them. 


National Advertisers and Local Advertisers alike have placed more space in 
The Sun during the first ten months of 1926 than in any other New York evening 
newspaper—because The Sun has demonstrated its superior selling power 
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& NEW YORK (Cont'd) 


New York City (cont’d) 


Engravers’ materials 592,676 25.7 
Engraving and die-sinking 2,330,665 25.2 
Mucilage, paste and other 

adhesives .....0..--++% 2,474,120 23.3 
Pens, fountain, stylo- 

graphic and gold ..... 5,089,329 22.8 
Mirror and picture frames 4,202,010 22.5 
Statuary and art goods . 1,697,362 22.4 
Trunks, suitcases and 

WNL foie cine. 0-916 ele siaiminlsia 14,017,441 22.3 
Printing and publishing 

newspapers and periodi- 

OIA acts cals onialee ones 281,236,055 22-1 
Mirrors, framed and un- 

framed ...cseerceeeees 7,386,537 22.0 
Instruments, professional 

and scientific .....-.-- 13,896,618 22.0 
Gas machines and gas and 

water meters ....-+-++: 7,090,879 20.7 
Printing and publishing, 

book and job ..-.ss+-++s 148,867,642 20.1 
Piano and organ ma- 

terials ......sses-eeee:s 7,346,404 19.5 
Gas, illuminating and 

heating .....+eeeeeeeee 81,903,188 18.1 
Buttons i.e eels eile sors nee 5,728,985 17.4 
Blectroplating ....- y 2,070,338 16.9 
Labels and tags .-.++- 4,399,085 16.9 
Paints and varnishes .... 66,730,392 16.5 
Hand stamps and stencils 1,813,722 16.4 
Chocolate and cocoa prod- 

RACES, pusieccleleisiccplejevs wists. avbve 15,363,467 16.0 
Paper DOX€S ..-eee++eees 40,825,491 15.8 
Bread and bakery prod- 

TICES a siete clatetoersreteteiatety sa@e 176,540,616 AUS 
Aircraft and parts ....-- 2,016, 258 15.5 
Paper goods not elsewhere 

Classified ......se++++% 18,041,612 14.9 
Ship and boat pbuilding se 

and repairing ....++-++: 31,670,530 14.8 
Patent medicines and ; 3 

compounds ....+++. Beech 35,006,306 147 
Brushes other than rubber 7,452,313 14.7 
Models and patterns not 

including paper patterns 4,410,905 14.6 
Confectionery ..--- Ssniiee 54,025,584 14.7 
Tobaceo, cigars and cigar- 

GELOSY hese cretelale ele-nge vve loge ols ars 116,666,064 14.2 
Gold and silver leaf and 

NC A CBO DING COCR ORD 505,413 14.1 
Knit goods ...++ces++- .. 116,617,613 13.7 
Card cutting and design- 

GO isles suas slarstiey sheampesate 814,935 13.6 
Glass cutting, staining 

and ornamenting .....- 8,385,877 13.5 
Baskets and rattan and 

willow ware ...... AD 1,987,320 13.5 
Coffee and spice roasting 

and grinding ...--+-+: 39,059,588 13.1 
Cutlery and edge tools . 9,389,212 12.9 
Lamps and reflectors : 7,894,928 12.9 
Men’s collars ...-+-+-- A 5,255,927 12.3 
Mattresses and bed 

BPTINGS ...-+++es Ree eiesay® 11,076,641 10.3 
Soap ..tlescccecesseveeee 28,572,931 10.3 
Signs and advertising 

NOVELTIES ...ceeeeeeeees 6,763,484 10.0 


Analysis of Important Industries’ Latest 
Figures Available 1920 
Book and job; en- 
engraving, steel and 


Printing and Publishing: 
graving and die sinking; 
copper plate, engraving, wood; lithographing; 
newspapers and periodicals; photo engraving; 
3,167 factories; 81,454 persons engaged; $390,- 
615,477 yearly products. 


Drugs, Chemicals, Paint and Varnish: Black- 
ing, stains and dressing; bluing; chemicals; 
cleansing and polishing preparations; dyestuffs 
and extracts—natural; enameling; grease and 
tallow, not including lubricating greases; ink, 
printing; ink, writing; japanning; mucilage, 
paste and other adhesives, not elsewhere speci- 
fied; oil, not elsewhere specified; paints; patent 
medicines and compounds; perfumery and cos- 
metics; soap; varnishes; 825 factories; 26,379 
persons engaged; $242,482,973 yearly product. 


Leather Goods: Belting, leather; boot and 
shoe eut stock; boot and shoe findings; boots 
and shoes, not including rubber boots and shoes; 
gloves and mittens, leather; leather goods, not 
elsewhere specified; leather tanned, curried and 
finished; saddlery and _ harness; trunks and 
valises; 833 factories; 24,399 persons engaged; 
$123,280,584 yearly product. 


Wooden Products: Baskets and rattan and 
willow ware; billiard tables; bowling alleys, 
ete.; cigar boxes, coffins, ete.; cooperage; furni- 
ture, wood; furniture, rattan and willow; lum- 
ber planing mill products; organs; packing 
boxes; pianos; potohgraphs and graphophones; 
refrigerators; shipbuilding, wooden; wood, 
turned and carved; wood novelties; miscellane- 
ous wooden goods; 1,005 factories; 30,821 per- 
sons engaged; $141,282,753 yearly product. 

Women’s Wear: Women’s clothing; corsets; 
fur goods; gloves and mittens, cloth; knit 
goods; millinery and lace goods; 8,091 factories; 


169,954 persons engaged; $1,173,440,341 yearly 
product. 

Men’s Wear: Men’s clothing; collars and 
cuffs; furnishing goods; hats and caps; sus- 


penders, garters and elastic woyen goods; 3,322 
factories; 83,731 persons engaged; $671,323,701 
yearly product. 

Food Products and Tobacco: Bread and other 
bakery products; cheese; chewing gum; choco- 
late and cocoa products; coffee and spice, roast- 
ing and grinding; confectionery and ice cream; 


Eero rs & 


5,006 factories; 82,677 persons engaged; $749,- 
866,241 yearly product, 


Miscellaneous Industries: 
notions and novelties; vehicles; housefurnishing 
goods; stone, elay and glass products; paper 
products; dental goods; photographic materials; 
rubber tires, tubes and rubber goods; toys and 
games, umbrellas and canes, and 128 other 
lines, 


Metal and Metal Products: Babbitt metal 
and solder; brass, bronze and copper product; 
cash registers and calculating machines; copper, 
tin and sheet iron work; cutlery and edge tools; 
electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies; 
electroplating; engines (steam, gas and water); 
metal novelties; foundry and machine shop prod- 
ucts; furniture, metal; gas and electric fixtures; 
gas machines and gas and water meters; hard- 
ware; instruments, professional and scientific; 
iron and steel bolts, nuts, washers, ete.; iron 
and steel doors and shutters; iron and steel, 
temporary and welding; machine tools; needles, 
pins and hooks and eyes; plated ware; pumps, 
not including power pumps; pumps, steam and 
other power; scales and balances; sewing ma- 
chines; shipbuilding, steel; springs, cars and 
carriage; stamped and enameled ware, not else- 
where specified; steam fittings and steam and 
hot water heating apparatus; stereotyping and 
electrotyping; stoves and hot air furnaces; 
structural iron work, not 


Textiles; jewelry; 


stoves, gas and oil; a L \ 
made in steel works or rolling mills; textile 
machinery and parts; tinware, not elsewhere 


specified; tools, not elsewhere specified; type- 
writers and parts; wire work, ineluding wire 
rope and cable, not elsewhere specified; 2,614 
factories; 113,021 persons engaged; $435,930,- 


943 yearly product. 


Leading Industries With Statistics by Boroughs 
1920 U. S. Census 


Number 
of 
Bronx: factories 
Bread and bakery products «....++++: 257 
Women’s clothing .....--- wide acstpaaaoeeyete 56 
Metal and metal products .--..++-+++e++ q7 
Knit goods -...++++ereres oicl uate levee els Bone 31 
Millinery, laces, embrodiery, CLC Mel sinie 196 
Musical instruments, pianos, etc., and 
piano material ...---.++s++- Pah oD 37 
Printing and publishing .....-- alee hele 72 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes .....++- 177 
Men’s clothing ...+--++essereeeeereteeee 13 
All other industries .....-.- Fah: PASS OG 454 
Persons 
Bronx: engaged 
Bread and bakery products ....++-+++- 1,558 
Women’s clothing ......-- BS Paaetentem aie 799 
Metal and metal products ..-+-+++e+++> 948 
Knit g00dS ....eeeeeee recs eseees recvolayst 911 
Millinery, laces, embrodiery, Ot Geis ore 4,174 
Musical instruments, pianos, etc., and 
piano material .....++++: Walnats SeGhl 2,897 
Printing and publishing ....-- BT PRS ite 638 
Tobaceo, cigars and cigarettes ......- 5 582 
Men’s clothing .....+.eseeeeeers eas AS 224 
All other industries ...-. eset or . 12,419 
Value of 
Bronx: product 
Bread and bakery products ....-- $11,197,988 
Women’s clothing ...-+...-+> ae 2,465,948 
Metal and metal products -...-.+-- 4,123,681 
Knit goods ..--.eeeceeercererseers 5,351,837 
Millinery, laces, embrodiery, etc... 14,524,068 
Musical instruments, pianos, etc., 
and piano material ....- ceeesvscee 14,054,862 
Printing and publishing ...... aeis soNeea 2,218,941 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes .... 1,341,184 
Men’s clothing ...---+-s+++-se+eers 5 995,225 
All other industries .....--- seudec el, OSy102, 167 
Number 
of 
Brooklyn: factories 
Boots and shoes ....--+-+-- Sree te bictete hers 143 
Bread and bakery products ..-..++-+++ 837 
Men’s clothing siaieiteies bjatales ere Le Se ASOT 
Women’s clothing ...-.---+:: ei absicteia obs 558 
Metal and metal products ..+.-+--++++: 723 
Wooden products .....-ssesereees ata vista 204 
Drugs, chemicals, paints and varnish .. 210 
Knit goods ..... Soe re jal los saerqieeee Seveccouae sekh: 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes ......-- 418 
Miscellaneous ..secceer erect raters eh eee 
Persons 
Brooklyn: engaged 
Boots and ShO@S .sveevnssaeeees 9,735 
Bread and bakery products 6,062 
Men’s clothing ...... eae seers, 115 
Women’s clothing .......4.++-+ 3 8,345 
Metal and metal products ......- 43,483 
Wooden productS ...+.-s.seeees FT ithe 7,502 
Drugs, chemicals, paints and yarnish. 8,664 
Knit goods .....+-. a dials Mudie e oieteaee ete eet 6,702 
Tobaceo, cigars and cigarettes .....-- 2,950 
Miscellaneous ...+-..++++++s dinate etca D196, 463 
Value of 
Brooklyn: product 
Boots and shoes ......+---+ vee eede » $45,158,936 
Bread and bakery products ......---+ 39,397,797 
Men’s clothing ..... Oh ie | CO ee Poor OOU, oo 
Women’s clothing ...-.-+++++++- ... 26,695,969 
Metal and metal products .......+-. 171,021,097 
Wooden productS ....+.++eeeeeeeeee $1,127,243 
Drugs, chemicals, paints, varnish 88,345,560 


Knit goods ....+.s+e+++-> 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes .... 35,761,932 
Miscellaneous .... 

A special U, 8. Census Bureau survey of 
Brooklyn industries for 1925 shows the following 
figures for the leading lines of manufactures. 


Number 

of 
Brooklyn: factories 
Boots and shoes .....-.. die dito eteia ei Lae 
Bread and bakery products .......+.... 482 
Men’s clothing lidiis oie us screttie edie ala etoainle eet) Om 


cordials and flavoring syrups; flavoring extracts; Women’s clothing .....0-.-s6+i% Sheet Ves eds 
food preparations, not elsewhere specified; ice, Drugs, chemicals, paints and varnish .... 197 
manufactured; pickles, preserves and sauces; Knit Z00dS ....+-+seseeeereeeeserereeress 102 
poultry, killing and dressing not done in slaugh- Tobacco, cigars, cigarettes .....ss.+e+.++. 78 
tering and meat packing establishments; sau- Number of 
sage, not made in slaughtering and meat pack- Wage 
ing establishments; slaughtering and meat pack- Brooklyn: Earners 
ing; pipes, tobacco; tobacco, chewing and smok- Boots and SHOES) si jarsininselosherinalelpl eg viet erie pia OyOSS 
ing, and snuff; tobacco, cigars and cigarettes;Bread and bakery products .......+..+. 3,783 
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Number of 
Wage 
Brooklyn: Harners 
Men’s clothing ........ 
Women’s clothing ......--+++-+++: 3 
Drugs, chemicals, paints, varnish ....-. 3,024 
Knit goods: ......,c.cce cee eeccecseeeoes 5,702 
Tobacco, cigars, cigarettes .....+.. Post L904 
: Value of 
Brooklyn: product 
Boots and shoeS ....---eeereees ... $50,196,936 
Bread and bakery products .....+-- 39,577,334 
Mén’s clothing ...--..++.-+e+++e4 22,416,509 
Women’s clothing ......--+++ Sieisete pty 20,000,168 
Drugs, chemicals, paints, varnish .. 44,431,859 
Knit GO0dS, tcc eecea re snk be cins se 0 188,565, 147 
Tobacco, cigars, cigarettes ..-.-.-. 50,636,615 
Number 
of 
Manhattan: factories 
Bread and bakers’ products ....+++++-++++- 976 
Men’S WEAF .... cesses erences ae eraeatey ar ote 1,747 
Metal and metal products ....+-++++sesees » 1,408 
Wr’ GLOOM s Va krerseate tn ety wee dle oulelayellersiaee 1,088 
DW SLY eye etesehede i aie elec 9 5.0 evejnlle rannyalena/sheum nian 632 
Wormen’S Wear ..ecseccssiccrvcerersecces . 4,425 
Millinery and laces, etc ...+..-. a abe: ater s. 1,568 
Printing and publishing .....--.++++s+++- 2,612 
Slaughtering and meat packing ........ 48 
SHAPE ML peti elics crepe ace 8-00 se. eieyiaieiaiiaj mami pre ewin = 180 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes ...... ae 724 
Miscellaneous .......06..6. ah fats ciara ratene ely ous 7,578 
Persons 
Manhattan: engaged 
Bread and bakery products Weasise a eol. 
Men’s wear ...-+..++. 4 Bree c 44,222 


Metal and metal products Batre: 


Fur S00dS ....-eseereeeeeee auarae 
Jewelry ....- Sfoteletpach aye ss 
Women’s Wear ...ee cess ce eeeeeee 
Millinery and laces, etc. 
Printing and publishing ......++-.+ a 69,661 
Slaughtering and meat packing .......- 4,875 
SH ix Bs lercrparislsiete. = RO ony rs eae tts 4,994 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes ...... 15,258 
Miscellaneous ....:-.+.s08.008 pF os BS ae OL GON sy 
Value of 
Manhattan: product 
Bread and bakery products ...... $104,685,487 
Men’S Wear ...eece eee e eee cncnne 443,362,957 
Metal and metal products ......--- 119,971,996 
Fur Z00dS ~......eeseeevees mitstetatia 126,669,590 
JOWELL eeaictels « o'eilers ea) ieiapiningens sist ane 58,929,512 
Women’S WEAr ...eeececseeeeees 834,787,476 
Millinery and laces, etc. ...-++-. 149,524,390 
Printing and publishing ....-.. ela 348,578,462 
Slaughtering and meat packing 153,807,609 
Shin Gee ewig ie vic a's aoypin ale yee eee 69,397,169 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes 105,251,132 
Miscellaneous ........ceeeccceens 1,010,618,768 
Number 
of 
Queens: factories 
Metal and metal products ...-..++se-eeeee 120 
Paints and varnish ........0+eseesessee ic 20 
Sick goods .....-...-+. Ei ippetetan’s etearene eaters 18 
Drugs and chemicals ......... erage, sales 21 
Bread and bakery products ........ Wife (ghee ne 
Tobacco and Cigars .....-+...+-- hice paste 98 
Foodstuffs) ..5.--+% Ae ecient inrasitienoheehs 36 
Knit goods ........ Baier chante Rigas isto cpe erate 75 
Printing and publishing ........se+seeeees 45 
Leather goods ......ee ces sean enes iT agate 8 
Woolen products ....... BP CHO oae tipos 34 
Miscellaneous ..-.+..52..3.. etehe p'X s]acalDe ss . 573 
Persons 
Queens: engaged 
Metal and metal products .......++.+- 6,163 
Paint and varnish ......- er Med (ay sees 792 
Sick ZOOS! 2. oie. ficial ceo sia fiat is a ahe 1,838 
Drugs and chemicals ......... sletetelaeteiety 1,601 
Bread and bakery products .....-.... 4 3,929 
Tobacco and cigars ....-..- Bee Reels sare 940 
Poodstuffs + 0. v eo oss s Soe wieale wlondiels viais.e ses 1,137 
Knit goods ......... obaha a ala ete eiacevells\eleveralaya 942 
Printing and publishing ........ RODS 3 300 
Leather goods .........+.. LE Ridgleke MiB 271 
Woolen products ..........-+ Risatratare)§ eis Meas. OO 
Miscellaneous ......--- Cre Pgs Pac ese Shey . 937,845 
Value of 
Queens: product 
Metal and metal products ........ $24,680,170 
Paint and varnish ....... ashore ne SE 8,620,235 
Sick 2000S 2... -ceeneeecvene ithe c 12,655,415 
Drugs and chemicals ....... Hef) 3 8,563,911 
Bread and bakery products ...... 16,384,475 
Tobacco and cigars ......-. Bhat Sietelie 3,648,556 
Foodstuffs ...... aie else aia aga steal ical a 5,151,834 
Knit goods .......... Beale eee seer ah, Iie 5,490,931 
Printing and publishing ......... . 872,923 
Leather goods .....e8eseeeeceee ie 1,252,451 
Wooleny PLOUGH: wie citicloje vers g ole “ 4,239,190 
Miscellarieowss 9% slew sae ein aie sletetee + 239,725,203 
Number 
of 
Richmond: factories 
Bread and bakery products ..... mere ee Caer ee 
Women's: wear clea ccineicig seiteut vrai eto einieaerene tLe 
Shipbuilding (wooden) ...... Sas PE Ade Gh 
Cooper, tin, sheet iron ........ Gielaielslee iLO 
Printing, publishing .... 22, 
Lumber products .... 5 
Shipbuilding (steel) .. 3 
Millinery and lace goo 5 
Confectionery and ice cream ..... Bt hee 
All other industries ..........+ ae Spanien ee 120) 
Persons 
Richmond: ‘ engaged 
Bread and bakery products .......+.- 296 
Women’S Wear ..escccecsccesereerence 244 
Shipbuilding (wooden) ....++sseeeeeees 1,568 
Copper, tin, tin, sheet irom .....-++++++ 49 
Printing, publishing .......+.e++eeeees 112 
Lumber productS .......eeeeeeecesronss 231 
Shipbuilding (steel) .......es+seeeeees 10,405 
Millinery and lace goods .........-.+. ‘i 42 
Confectionery and ice cream ........++ 87 
All’rether “industries? .. 5. :0...s.cenne. — 0,824 
: Value of 
Richmond: product.» 
Bread and bakery products ..... . $1,844,262 
Women’s Weat) . cies .se vee os ow nite 422,214 
Shipbuilding (wooden) ............. 6,444,741 


Copper, tin, sheet iron 


ee ay 


Printing, publishing ...........+.... 


Lumber products ........ 
Shipbuilding (steel) 


if Millinery and lace go0OdS se.e+eeres 


197,497 
pene t185 1. 
63,615,825 


Confectionery and ice cream . 
All other industries .....+.++++ 


PORT OF NEW YORK 


The total land and water area within the 
Port District depends upon the boundary one 
chooses to give it. Within a 50-mile radius of 
the lower end of Manhattan there are 8,290 
miles. Within the area chosen by the Russell 
Sage Foundation for their Greater New York 
and “Its Environs Study,” which includes 10 
counties in New York and 11 in New Jersey, 
there are 5,522 square miles. Within the area 
used by the consulting engineer of the New York 
Transit Commission in his Metropolitan Plan, 
there are 38,766 square miles. The Port of 
New York Authority’s boundary encloses 1,463 
square miles. The Metropolitan District, defined 
by the United States Government in its last 
census of the City itself and all minor civil 
divisions in the suburban territory within 10 
miles of the city boundaries that have a 
population of 150 or more per square mile, con- 
tains 1,193 square miles. 

Of the area enclosed by the Port Authority’s 
boundary, 368 square miles are covered by sur- 
face water (of which some 250 square miles 
are sheltered). 

Improved shore front in New York aggregates 
53 miles, or 20% -of the total. New Jersey 
improvements aggregate 30 miles, or 15% of 
the total. 

Of the 483 miles of shore front, 277 are in 
New York and 206 in New Jersey. The New 
Jersey mileage includes the potentially navigable 
parts of the Raritan, Passaic and Hackensack 
Rivers. The waterfront measured around the 
piers totals approximately 615 miles. 

Area in square miles and the length of shore 
fronts in miles for the waters naviga™le, and 
potentially navigable included in the .urt of 
New York Authority area: 


Area Laine 

Iudson CRiver. . ..e)sw. «shes ee - 24.0 56.9 
Harlem River ..s0.icndsste ves seis 1.2 15.0 
Hast, River \:.i/c:al¢-a5/o 5 0 wis eteeai ele enema 11.5 
Passaic, Riyer * 4.0) 5.0.0 seems 50.0 
Hackensack River .........sss-+» ¢ 10.0 43.5 
Raritan River i 27.0 
Arthur’s Kill 5.2 26.5 
Kill van Kull 12 8.5 
49.6 244.0 

Dipper’ - Bay in). snakes top ob tbe! shar ee 17.0 
Lower sBay eh. \. Seater elelal ete gate LO ae 43.5 
Newark Bay ....%.. a Sete aneareta ie bis ae 15.5 
Jamaica ‘Bay >> \.% sve semis ee oe, 22.0. 
Loo. s Sound 5s. 0545 ete ele cae ee Ome OOS 
201.4 203.0 

Total Rivers and Dstuaries ...... 49.6 244.0 
Total Bays and Long Island Sound 201.4 221.0 
Open Sea in Port Authority area.. 149.0 18.0 
Grand Total 400.0 483.0 


Lines operating from the port: 

7 Lines to Northern and Western Europe. 

68 Lines to points in the Mediterranean Sea. 

47 Lines to South American ports. 

34 Lines to West Indies, Central America and 
Caribbean Sea, 

Lines to Asiatic and Australian ports. 

Lines to east and west coast of Africa. 

Coastwise lines to New England, 

Lines to Hudson River points. 

Consens lines to South Atlantic and Gulf 
ports, . 

Barge lines to Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

Barge lines to Buffalo via New York State 
Barge Canal. 

4 meets are 12 rail lines having access to the 

Ort, 

> During 1925 1,489 American ships totaling 

5,681,121 tons and 3,113 foreign ships totaling 

13,678,412 tons entered New York harbor, and 


29 
16 
14 


am 


ron 


1,709 American ships totaling 6,502,950 tons and ~ 
ships totaling 14,160,020 tons 


3,104 foreign 
cleared from this port. 2 
The total value of imports in the New York 
Customs District during 1925 were $1,923,510,- 
382, and exports amounted to $1,962,212,076 
domestic and $45,169,621 foreign. 
GENERAL INFORMATION 
The City 


The City of New York comprises five boroughs 
—Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens and Rich- 
mond. Manhattan covers New York County, 
Brooklyn covers Kings County, and the other 
boroughs cover the counties from which they 
were named. 4 


The city (five boroughs) of New York has an ~ 


extreme length, 
and an extreme breadth of 164% miles, measur- 
ing from the North River along 23d Street, 
Manhattan and thence to the easterly border of 
Queens Borough. 


north and south, of 36 miles, — 


Richmond to the eastern border of Queens Bor- 


ough, the distance is 25 miles. 

Manhattan Borough is 12% miles long; and its 
extreme breadth is 2%4 miles; Bronx, length 8.1 
miles, 
miles, 
miles, 
miles, breadth 7.0 miles. 

The total area of the five boroughs and of the 


breadth 10.3 miles; Queens, length 15,1 


incorporated City of New York, according to the 
By — 


Tax Department, is 314.75 square miles. 
acres, the areas of the boroughs are as follows: 
Manhattan, 14,088; Bronx, 26,017; Brooklyn, 
mails Queens, 75,082; Richmond, 36,000; total, 


In the whole country there are 2,900 export 


merchants listed, of these 2,400 are located in 
New York. \ ‘ 


It is one of the three greatest furniture cen-— 
ters of the United States, especially in high © 


grade and special designs, which trade amounts | 
to what virtually is a monopoly. 
More shirts and collars are made here than 
are made in Troy. 
There are more establishments with a greater 
number of employees engaged in the metal in- 
dustry than in the city of Pittsburgh. 1 
Paper products in all lines yearly amount t 
$100,000,000. It is the largest publishing center 


Continued on page 180 
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From the western border of the Borough of 
breadth 9.2 miles; Brooklyn, length = 

¥ 


breadth 13.7 miles; Richmond, length 15.5 — 
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In the suburbs the New York 
Herald Tribune has the largest 
weekday morning circulation 
of any standard size newspaper. 
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CIRCULATION ADVERTISING 
The average daily and Sunday circulation During the first nine months in 1926 the 
of the Herald Tribune for the six months Herald Tribune carried 13,688,574 lines 
ended October Ist, 1926, as reported to of advertising. This represents a gain of 


the Post Office authorities, was 298,090. 


This represents a gain of 10,704 over the 2,337,254 lines over the same nine 


same period in 1925—the largest gain of months in 1925 —the largest advertising 
any standard size morning newspaper. gain of any newspaper in America. 


I DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
Wenderd Socuny i Woodward & Kelly Thomas Emory Carroll Judson Swan 
360 N. Michigan Ave: fine Arts Building 618 Market Place 933 Park Square Bldg. 
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NEW YORK (Cont'd) 


New York City (cont’d) 


of the country, with 3,286 firms engaged in 
these lines, 

More shoes are produced here than in St. 
Louis, Lynn, or any other city except Brockton. 

New York, with its trading population total- 
ing in the city and suburbs 9,207,466, with 13,- 
000,000 within a 100-mile radius and 23,000,000 
in a 200-mile radius, is the greatest consuming 
market in the world and of the widest variety 
of goods. : 

Using a traffic year of 340 days, the Transit 
Commission’s figures show an average of 728,307 
daily commuting trips in and out of New York 
City, while the total daily traffic averaged 
989,617 passengers. The Commission estimated 
from these figures the number of commuters as 
364,153 and th number of daily visitors, includ- 
ing some from the commuting zone who paid full 
fair, at 130,650. 

During 1925 the travel into and out of New 
York City totaled 385,410,632 passengers, of 
which the railroads carried 243,589,271. 

The travel originating within 40 miles of the 
eity in 1923, in the so-called metropolitan dis- 
trict, was 289,000,000 passengers, of which 
146,000,000 were railroad commuters, 44,000,000 
were other railroad passengers, 56,000,000 came 
and went by ferries, and the Hudson and Man- 
hattan tubes handled 43,000,000. The latest 
figures available for 1925 show 107,918,242 pas- 
sengers handled by the Hudson and Manhattan 
tubes alone. 

Of the 190,000,000 railroad passengers, 60,000, - 


000 were from Long ‘Island, 33,000,000 from 
Westchester and Connecticut, and 97,000,000 
from New Jersey. 


In a day, 2,440 railroad trains enter the city, 
of which 327 bring commuters from 8 A, M. 
to 9. A. M. 

The fact that New York City is one of the 
greitest summer resorts in the world is often 
overlooked even by New Yorkers themselves. 

‘here are 124 hotels in New York with 46,038 
rooms. 

On April 1, 1925, New York City had 352,556 
automobiles. Of these 253,052 were pleasure 
cars. It is estimated at the present time that 
there are over 500,000 automobiles in New 
York City. 

The city has appropriated $20,500,000 for the 
purpose of constructing terminal markets in 
Bronx, Manhattan and Brooklyn. These will 
serve as storage houses and distributing centers 


for foodstuffs arriving in New York from all 
parts of the country. 

The assessed valuations of New York City 
real and personal property in 1925 was: 
BSEODRS 02'S). seers arsherspens © e-oyoubee tatehe tet eusieee $1,095,336,021 
BSPOORL YD — 1 tein cree cletwi« isipteibteralafeteia’s 2,970,663,585 
Marla tan sch jatc-s de isis ololm ajererainlgte ats 6,876,657 292 
QUECNS Fe oii atts «pes loleucipicne & evecare 1,021,956,456 


Richmond 176,242,738 


Total for City 


Principal Occupations, New York City 


Oceupation Male Female 

All occupations. 5... ee... 1,839,683 691,729 
PACEOTS Mametors tities a\eelers ies e a aieiaeat hate 5,053 5,034 
Artists, sculptors, teachers of art 5,095 3,112 
Authors, editors, reporters ..... 4,461 1,553 
1347] 159 ga eee ORIEN CIS ORIOL! 15.510 249 
Bankers, brokers, money lenders 14,615 246 
Barbers, hairdressers, manicurists 15,448 3,691 


Bookkeepers, cashiers, account’s 42,449. 40,234 
Brick and stone masons.......-. 9.985 qe 
GAT PENCE: 5 )50s 0 eter otetess minray=iaelel> he 42.478 3 
MOBAULECULE Sc o'c.,cr.esF sreiereiipis eimcke ese 49,185 2&0 
QB SVIMEN: F..os oio\s orden sloteaist <tatekel= 4,037 17 


Clerks, except in stores 137,283 68,949 


Clerks in stores 26,114 12,190 
Compositors, linotypers, typeset’s 20,823 606 
Draymen, teamsters, expressmen 28,785 80 
Dressmakers and seamstresses.. 157 22,758 
Electricians and elec. engineers 21,445 5 
Hlevator tenders ......:-..-«-- 9,134 1,025 
Engineers, stationary ....-...... 17,470 Secure 
Firemen, except locomotive and 

fire department ............. . 11,709 anaes 
Foremen and overseers, mfg.... 12,143 4,542 
Guards, watchmen, doorkeepers.. 11,714 26 
Janitors and sextons .......... 9,123 9,612 
Laborers, building, general...... 22,959 345, 
Laborers, porters, helpers in 

BLOLES Bab .¢ onto Sere ae eaph ate 11,655 918 
Lawyers, judges and justices.... 11,246 253 
Longshoremen and steyedores.... 37,050 221 
Machinists, millwrights, tool- 

(Rte ST PSH OREN tO oR Oe 42,664 1 
Managers and supts., mfg...... 15,819 839 
Manufacturers and officials...... 37,755 1,137 
Musicians and teachers of music 10,160 5,233 
Painters, glaziers and varnishers 25,438 4 
Physicians and surgeons.,...... 9,449 527 
Plumbers, gas and steamfitters.. 19,354 Bob ite 
PED IRGCGHIGT WeineeisidieeWisie is Ae coe claieas s) 11,725 29 
POCPAIL  MCRLSTS pp. o.5) \exeyeve myeretn yes io 114,671 7,056 
Salesmen and saleswomen...... 91,625 27,610 
Semi-skilled operatives ........ 88,248 31,775 
Servants and waiters .......... 54,970 94,658 
Stenographers and typewriters .. 7,146 72,535 
Tailors and tailoresses.......... 46,932 3,261 
Meachers, School’ ...........056- 6,048 27,546 
Telephone operators ............ 1,351 20,068 
Miran | MUCSES e sfaertiol cee <telsie als, eh 409 12,127 


What New York Eats, 
The authorities of the Port of New York esti- 
mate, in the territory constituting the port, the 
approximate food consumption based on 8,000,000 


population, allowing for children and infants, 
as equivalent to 6,240,000 adults, to be annually: 
Pounds 

All meats, including provisions and 

DOULLETY ec msetel scinringl Eeisinste 1,401,983,220 
Bish tre cclsies cleobelate royqcinlatenl bald 4 hie 178,464,010 
ATU Pion vie 5165 see pistebapes = Binsien+)0 ayers 1,921,328,000 
CHO RRO cel acte stasis << Ree wieyalet ‘opr sue Nha 63,184,000 
UEP aN & Ope SOO ee ORD cama 205.920,000 
ERE EL Re ARS SEEM Erne Breer 174,160,263 
Vegetaples: cers ss: so eerie ae ten 2,285 ,712,000 


Editor & Publisher for 


Bruits) (5 ss opie < io trey e-alerts 923,680,000 
SUSAR’ sieie coals wtere gietes asses oa yorsnaremipie ls . 377,520,000 
Tea and coffee ...-..eee ee ee eee eee 102,960,000 

Nearly 3,240,000 quarts of milk are consumed 
daily. 


lt is estimated in addition 1,000,000 cases of 
evaporated milk and 1,200,000 cases of con- 
densed milk are used. 

The city is one of the important live stock 
markets ef the country, being tourtu in the 
number of animals slaughtered. 

Tue meals for the city require 1,800 cars 
daily to transport its foodstufts. 

‘Lo haul the food necessary annually would re- 
quire a freight train of 4,000 miles in length. 

‘he provigion trude estimated there are 156,- 
791,869 dozen eggs used annually. 


Suburban and Farm Districts. 


The suburban section of New York includes 
the towns in the following counties: 

Westchester 423,798, Nassau 207,640, Rock- 
land 56,479, Putnam 10,802, Orange 119,884, in 
New York State; Fairfield 320,936, in Connecti- 
cut; Bergen 210,7u3, Passaic 209,174, Hssex 
652,089, Union 200,175, Morris 82,694, Middiesex 
162,334, Monmouth 104,925 and in New Jersey. 

Wituin the uajacent sections of New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Westchester and Rockland coun- 
ties, Long Island, there are many farms. 

Some conception of the importance of farm- 
ing in tie territory surrounding New York City 
can be gained by a glance at the following 
list, showing the number of farms and acreage 
in the supurban area alone: 


In New York State— F'arms Acreage 
BLONE (bak Sagisie aks spent 55 26,240 
1G ht: IAG. MODIS 4 ee 55 45,440 
MJUEENS...<. 2's lesb eeigie nie =a © 565 69,120 
Richmond  ixjee us oelepnen = 121 36,400 
Neive <MOrK A's ..dn) <s tages 5 14,U80 
INGSSAU 2)... <\cimsbetel ela =/0e « 935. 175,360 
OLA ey is ais eyy ok te Hepa ee 3,591 533,760 
Westchester §4.)..052..04) 4 1,588 286,720 
Rockland ©... sa8..é5.)- 3 $3 117,120 

In New Jersey— 

Bergen ....+-+00+: Adon cis 1,012 151,680 
TORBGNGA Ys 0 eleete es ae S85 375 £1,280 
FLUGSOM Waly sexe ta Hoe Ga 98 27,520 
Middlesex ©. 5... ieee yes 1,383 199,680 
Munmouth ........ se pada 2,445, 306,560 
INT OT TLD Sieve. ciaraicsais leben jetonn . 1,383 304,000 
PASSAIC)” Seles. stel> © ole is sole lofaye.s 475 125,440 
NUTIC OTS cate atte svaycio lates piste mec 330 65,920 

In Connecticut— 

WAI ACA 656 oie oie ele svele vite 3,874 151,680 


The Italian Market of Greater New York, 


The Italian population of Greater New York 
amounts to 390,832, according to the last census. 
Vhis constitutes 19.6% of the foreign born white 
population among the 36 foreign countries repre- 


sented. Witnin the metropolitan area tuere are 
approximately $50,000 Itaiians. 
This population is distributed by boroughs 


as follows: 


BVO fale s siepaters' shies: Mater 39,519 
POTOOKLY DG hes ais sieiebele chin, OR 138,245 
Manhattan .<...0-s0c+eeees 184,546 
QUEENS. ee cae cle es iene e/a 19,794 
ALICNMONG) | ses «1c isolate ee 8,723 


Most of the Italian population is engaged in 
gainful pursuits and every trade, business and 
profession has its Italian principals and Italian 
trade. The baking, stove and machinery trades 
employ the greatest number of Italians. 

‘he Italian sections of the city are defined in 
the sixteen following outlines: 

From Park St. to Christopher St. and from 
the Bowery to West Broauway. 

From Madison and Roosevelt Sts. to 16th St., 
Bowery to river front. 

From 26th St. and 7th Ave. 
11th Ave. 

Fron 90th St. and First Ave. to 128th St. and 
river front, above 105th St. from Lexington 
Ave., to river. 

From 14th St. 
and Morris Ave. 

From 180th St. and Third Ave. east to South- 
ern Boulevard up to 200th St. 

Williamsbridge section, from 200th to 228th 
Sts. and White Plains Ave. 

Williamsburg section. 

South Brooklyn, principally Union, Columbia 
and President Sts., Borough Park from 38th St. 
to 62d St. . 

Part of Bensonhurst section. 

Queens, from Third to 11th Sts. on Manhattan 
Ave. 

Staten Island, St. George. 

The Ozone Park section of Queens. 

A section of Astoria and throughout Corona. 

These sections are among the most thickly 
populated in the city. 

here are 6,000 Italian grocery stores in New 
York and vicinity catering to both Americzn 
and Italian trade. 

There are 1,000 of these catering exclusively 
to the Italian trade. 


to 40th St. and 


and Morris Ave. to 156th St. 


In all other lines of merchandise the stores 
cater to a general trade. 
‘There are 1,700 Italian bakers. In _ this 
*connection in the American bakeries Italian 
bakers lead all others among the number of 
employes. 


In the wholesale business on all products in 
food and other lines from Italy and other coun- 
tries, the Italian jobbers sell the people of the 
entire nation, 

The largest number of depositors in the say- 
ings and postal savings banks are of the Italian 
race. 

The Jewish Market of New York. 


Next to the American market the Jewish is 
probably the most important. and most Incrative 
in New York City. .There are 1,643,000 Jews 
living and working in the Metropolis. ‘They are 
concentrated in several distinet sections. About 
600,000 live in Manhattan, 375,000 in the Bronx, 
550,000 in Brooklyn, 50,000 in Queens, and 25,- 
0vU0 in Richmond. 


More than 5,000 grocery, dairy and delica- 


/ 
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tessen stores, S00 drug stores, 3,00 stationery 
and cigar stores, 6,000 kosher butcher stores, 
700 shoe stores, 275 hardware stores, 250 paint 
stores, 250 furniture stores, 150 electrical stores, 
13 theatres and several thousand dry goods and 
specialty shops are located in the Jewish sec- 
tions and cater exclusively to Jewish trade. 

There are twenty Yiddish theatres in Greater 
New York. There are 12. Jewish banks with 
50 branches in the Jewish sections and have 
total resources of more than four hundred mil- 
lion dollars, of which about seventy-five mil- 
lions are savings accounts. 

The Jews of New York are engaged largely 
in mercantile and professional pursuits, a large 
number of them are skilled artisans employed 
in the needle, shoe and textile industries. These 
trades are highly unionized and the workers 
employed earn proportionately higher wages than 
workers in other industries. 

Because of its compactness, the Jewish mar- 
ket is easily accessible to the American adver- 
tiser and can be merchandised at a propor- 
tionately low cost. 


Bronx—Special Information 


The Bronx covers an area of 42 square miles 

and has a water frontage on three sides. The 
water front at Port Morris, a section of The 
Bronx, touches water deep enough to accom- 
modate trans-Atlantic liners, and in time it is 
expected that The Bronx will serve as_ ter- 
minus for trans-Atlantic trade. 
* More pianos and musical instruments are 
made in The Bronx than in any other part of 
the United States. The vast plants of the 
Estey and Welte-Mignon Piano companies are 
located here. 

The Bronx has a wonderful system of parks 
and parkways, the total acreage amounting to 
4,000 acres. The famous Bronx Park Botanical 
and Zoological Gardens are located here. 

On April 1, 1925 the figures of State Tax 
Commission showed 238,773 passenger automo- 
biles in the Bronx. 


Brooklyn—Special Information 


Brooklyn is connected with Manhattan by 
ferries, three suspensiin bridges and four sub- 


ways. Exceeds all ports of American hemi- 
sphere in value of imports and exports. Ranks 
fourth in industry among U. S. cities with 


10,000 establishments annually turning out fin- 
ished products valued at over 1% billion. Leads 
world in importation, distribution, and refining 
of sugar and in importation and distribution of 
coffee. 

Has largest U. 8S. Navy Yard in world. Over 
200 miles of waterfront, one third of the total 
waterfront of New York City. (86 improved), 
187 piers and 3834 warehouses. Approximately 
500,000 families, 89,802 one-family homes, 71,- 
473 two-family homes and 55,000 apartment 
houses and tenements. 

In 1925 permits were issued for the construc- 
tion of 19,300 buildings of all classes at an 
estimated cost of $196,169,840. 

On April 1, 1925 according to the State Tax 
Commission there were 92,088 passenger ‘auto- 
mobiles in Brooklyn. A 1926 estimate shows 
167,463 motor vehicles including both pleasure 
and commercial cars, 

Brooklyn people are served by 341,413. tele- 
phones and the approximate number of domes- 
tic customers for electric light service is 
513,425. The total number of electric meters 
on September 30, 1926 was 654,731. The current 
is mostly alternating. 

The assessed valuation of taxable real estate 
is $3,504,111,690. 

There are 2,256 acres of beautifully laid out 
parks and 993 miles of paved streets. Approxi- 
mately 30,000 retail stores, of which 5,010 are 
groceries, 812 delicatessens, 1,277 drugs, 272 
hardware, and 77 department. 

_ Brooklyn leads the world in the manufactur- 
ing of wedding rings. It has more children in 
school than any other city with the exception 
of Chicago. 

‘ Brooklyn ranks first in the world as a coffee 
importing and distributing center. Over 60% 
of the coffee used in the United States passes 
through this borough. 

Brooklyn leads the United States in the im- 
portation and preparation for distribution of 
olives, importing over 3,000,000 gallons per year. 

Brooklyn has more warehouses than all the 
other boroughs of New York combined. 

The extent of wharfage from the 111 com- 
mercial piers in Brooklyn is over 25 miles. 

Newtown Creek, having a length of less than 
four miles, is known as one of the world’s 
busiest waterways. More cargo is shipped over 
Newtown Creek in one year than is shipped 
pre the entire Mississippi River in the same 
ime. 

Brooklyn has one of the largest floating dry 
docks in the world. 

_ Brooklyn has one of the longest commercial 
piers in the world. 
K Brooklyn has the greatest single dock system 
in the country, the New York Dock Company 
including 34 piers, covering a water front of 
over two miles, 

on 700 ships claim Brooklyn as their home 
port. 

The most up-to-date terminal warehouse sys- 
tem is the Bush Terminal,. which has seven of 
the largest piers in the U. S., and in addition 
has 14 manufacturing buildings with a _ total 
area of over 7,000,000 square feet. These 
buildings occupy practically 800 acres, having 
almost 300 different tenants employing over 
25,000 people. } 

Ships leave Brooklyn docks for almost every 
important port in the world. 


Manhattan—Special Information 


Manhattan is the main business and shopping 
center of New York City, Every day more than 
2.000.000 people enter this borough from Bronx, 


Brooklyn, Queens, Richmond and Westchester 
County, Long Island and New Jersey. These 


people work and shop in Manhattan during the 
day and return to the surrounding boronghs and 
counties at night. There are 982,000 residents 


und transients in Manhattan every night below 


Fifty-ninth Street, which territory is less than © 


half the total area of the borough. Most of the 
large motion picture theatres and all but three 
of the theatres showing legitimate productions 
are located here. The great majority of large 
department stores and high-class specialty 
shops are in Manhattan. 

Although Manhattan is a great business 
eenter, its residential feutures are continually 
being improved. In 1925 permits were issued 
for the construction of 278 residence buildings 
at an estimated cost of $129,108,000. Other 
buildings for which permits were issued during 
this period totaled 662 aifd the estimated cost 
was $241,668,504. For the first ten months of 
1926 permits were issued for tle construction 
of 689 buildings of all classes at an estimated 
cost of $247,282,918. 

According to the State Tax Commission there 
were 75,033 passenger automobiles in Man- 
hattan on April 1, 1925. 

There are 82 parks both large and small in 
this borough. The largest is Centfal Park, 
which is over two and une-lialf miles long and 
half a mile wide and covers 843 acres of which 
185 are in lakes, 


. . 
Queens—Special Informaticn 


The Borough of Queens occupies an area of 
117 square miles, or 37.4 per cent of the total 
area of New York City, aud its population at 
present is estimated at about 900,U0U. The as- 
sessed valuation of land in the borough for 1925 
was $1,163,360,145. 

Queens has ten miles of beaches on the At- 
lantie Ocean, Long Isiand Sound and Jamaica 
Bay, and has twenty parks, with a total area 
of 1,180 acres. 

Queens ranks among the first fifteen cities in 
the United States in importance of manufactur- 
ing. 

It is connected with Manhattan by three tubes 
under the Bast River and by the Queensboro 
Bridge. It is also connected with the Bronx by 
ek connecting Railroad Bridge over Hell 

ate. P 

Queens Borough is made up of 64 smaller 
communities. ? 

Building activities in Queens are progressing 
at a tremendous rate. During 1925 ,lans were 
filed for 30,139 new buildings, ineludisg private 
homes, private gurages, apartment houses, pub 
lic. buildings, office buildings, stores, schools, 
churches and theatres. The dwellings ineluded 
in these building activities provide for the hous- 
ing of 35,041 fauilies. 

Queens has 235,000 homes wired for electric 
service, and on April 1, 1925, there were 53,076 
passenger and 34,110 commercial automobiles 
registered in the borough. This is a great in- 
crease over 1923, when the number of registra- 
tions amounted to about 47,000. 


Richmond—Special Information 


The Borough of Richmond is located on Staten 
Island in New York Bay. It is fourteen miles 
long, seven miles Wide and embraces an area of 
57 square miles. It is connected with Brooklyn 
and Manhattan by municipal ferries, and the 
Bronx, Queens and adjacent suburban territory 
ean be reached from Richmond by subway 
through Brooklyn and Manhattan..,It is also 
served by ferries to New Jersey towns. 

It is mainly a home community, haying an 
area three times as large as Manhattan, with 
one-twentieth of the population, There are, how- 
ever, a number of importaut industries located 
here, such as Borden's Farm Products Co., U. 
S. Gypsum Co., American Linseed Co., Standard 
Varnish Works, Tottenville Hat Works, Sup 
Soap Products, Inc., West New Brighton Iron 
Works, National Dry Dock & Reyair Co., Rub- 
sam & Hormann Brewing Co., Empire State 
Silk Label Co., and Hndson Waist Co. 

Richmond has 35 miles of water front and 21 
piers, each 1,200 feet in length and equipped 
with most modern freight-handling devices. 
These piers are capable of handling over 12,- 
000,000 tons of goods per year. The water front 
is all within the free lighterage limits of New 
York City. : 

There are 326 miles of good roads in Rich- 
mond. Of these, 294 miles are paved, 30 miles 
being constructed of reinforced conerete, 

The park system of Richmond embraces 175 
acres, and there are 5 miles of modern bathing 
beaches along the shore front. 

Transportation is 
island by electric trolley systems, and one elec- 
tric railroad and one steam railroad run from 
one end of the island to the other. - 

Nine steamship companies dock their ships a 
Richmond. j , 

The increase in the value of real estate in 
Richmond over 1917 is 19.63 per cent. 

The number of passenger automobiles regis- 
en in Richmond as of April 1, 1925, was 
9,082. 

There were 19,050 telephones in operation in 
Septemker, 1925, and preparations were made 
for 1,000 new subscribers. 


RESIDENTIAL FEATURES 
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furnished throughout the © 
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The city is one of change. The residential sec- 


tion of Fifth .Avenue has become a shopping 
section as far north as 59th Street. 

Riverside Drive is changing from a street of 
one-family residences to one of apartments both 
large and small. 

Park Avenue has grown to be the center of 
the exclusive apartment house section. 

Subdivisions. have developed rapidly in Brook- 
lyn, consisting mainly of one-family houses. 

Queens is a borough of detached houses and 
homes, though. there are some apartments in 
Corona and other sections. 

The Bronx is a section of one- 
houses, 

The Bronx is changing to an apartment-house 
area. 


and two-family 


Number of Buildings in New York City, 1925 

Class of Building Manhattan Bron 
One-family dwellings ......... 21,721 18.553 
Two-family dwellings . 4.546 12,382, 
Tenements without elevator.... 87,501 ~ 12,05 
Hotels and elevator apt. houses 2,648 i 


‘ 
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Class of Building Manhattan Bronx 


Warehouses, dept. stores, lofts 8,103 141 
Office buildings <...6... sees 940 93 - 
Hactorteawesresh. oo. loss eter, coe 533 
Stables and garages Siaivleeelh = thx AGO 5,083 
FERGSAT ORY onfeie wattle thle weed 194 32 
Miscellaneous. §.. i... eeces. 3,628 3,751 
Motalivgiac css «clits ctaeie's S210 52,704 
Class of Building Brooklyn Queens 
One-family dwellings ......... 86,260 80,321 
Two-family dwellings ........ 69,507 31,611 
Tenement without elevator..... 54,435 7,220 
Hotels and elevator apt. houses 358 147 
Warehouses, dept. stores, lofts 1,766 305 
Office buildings ........... Secs 186 143 
MIRCTOLI ON mae, < teieh-l a siace Bors ve sakaretey Or 440) 419 
Stables and garages .......... 31,245 31,460 
TEDECA LEON! potste ace pisve.a 140 50 
Miscellaneous wee. 8,454 5,814 
Total, Lesiadedereacdepsas2tar, Ol. 157,490 
Class of Building Richmond Total* 
One-family dwellings ......... 24,449 231,304 
Two-family dwellings ......... 3,955 122,001 
Tenement without elevator..... 573 111,784 
Hotels and elevator apt. houses 74 3,308 
Warehouses, dept. stores, lofts 102 10,417 
Office: buildings ..26.5..0..6006 48 1,410 
LiLo blow OMNES Jodo, JOE OOB 6557 6,201 
Stables and garages .......... 4,841 56,894 
PERGAtHCR Tae oiietere eriENh vi cfaye's ote 15 . 431 
Miscellaneous ...........ceeees 1,562 23,204 
POCAE Seema chilies as jaeic ey SO;176 | 466,954 


*Total for five boroughs. 

Apartments in tenements: Manhattan, 545,640; 
Bronx, 173,617; Brooklyn, 303,415; Queens, 36,- 
403; Richmond, 1,672; whole city, 1,061,047. 

It is estimated that there were over 906,000 
dwellings in New York in 1925. 


Approximate Number of Wired Homes 


PEGA LOR NCUEY Ha ase aids Wein sienicie oes a vice sip eO OU 
Bronx ate 


Brook sec. occa ns os. ae ’ 

AVERT AUEAIR Me cldiereio vistnsc ele ora «ice weiee'sin vas B00, 000 
RQUCONN Mies sialsterd de, chaste ialeiels caverateRtetdae 6 ++» 193,805 
RAGHIGING Sc Ath fo Cand bee dieledieals a Oca tee 20,000 


This tabulation includes apartment houses, and 
each separate apartment is considered a home. 
Home owners for the city, 350,102; by Bor- 
oughs: Brooklyn, 196,104; Queens, 67,345; Man- 
hattan, 42,255; Bronx, 31,092; Richmond, 13,316. 


Excess of Families Over Dwellings in New 
York City _ 
(U, 8. Census figures as of January 1, 1920) 
The following table shows the number of fam- 
ilies in the City of New York that have no 
separate dwelling for their own occupancy, but 
occupy a home in common with others. 


Excess of Families Over Dwellings 


Pet. 

’ : Total 

Dwell- Fami- Num- Fami- 

ings. lies. ber. lies. 

New York City 365,963 1,278,341 912,378 71.4 
IBiTONK. + ase >. 33,985 166,260 132,275 179.6 
Brooklyn ..... 173,847 453,587 279,740 61.7 
Manhattan .... 75,534 525,154 449,620 85.6 
‘Queens ...... . 64,323 109,559 45,236 41.3 
Richmond .... 18,274 23,781 5,507 23.2 
The word ‘‘dwelling,’’ as used in U. S. Cen- 


sus tables, means any building or structure in 
which one or more persons regularly sleep. It 
may not be a house in the usual sense of the 
term. A 

An entire apartment house constitutes but one 
dwelling. 

The word ‘‘family,’’ as used in U. S. Census 
tables, means a group of persons, whether re- 
lated by blood or not, who live together as one 
household, usually sharing the same table. 

Thus, one person living alone is counted as a 
family, and all the people in a hotel, boarding 
house or institution constitutes but one family. 


RETAIL SECTIONS 


We briefly outline the location of principal 
shopping centers, but a more careful analysis 
of New York City through the aid of the news- 
paper merchandising departments will reveal to 
any manufacturer or distributor of nationally 
advertised products that the retail possibilities 
are in no way confined to these 80 centers. 


Principal Retail Shopping Districts of 
Manhattan: 


Broadway at Cortlandt St. and vicinity. 
Broadway at 6th St. and vicinity. 
Broadway at 14th St. and vicinity. 
Seventh Ave. at 14th St. and vicinity, 
Seventh Ave. at 23d St. and vicinity. 
Broadway at 23d St. and vicinity. 
Third Ave. at 23d St. and vicinity. 
Broadway at 34th St. and vicinity. 
Third Ave. at 34th St. and vicinity. 
Broadway at 42d St. and vicinity. 
Third Ave. at 42d St. and vicinity. 
Broadway at 59th St. and vicinity, 
Third Ave. at 59th St. and vicinity. 
Broadway at 66th St. and vicinity. 
Broadway at 72d St. and vicinity. 
Broadway at 79th St. and vicinity. 
Broadway at 86th St. and vicinity. 
Broadway at 103d St. and vicinity. 
Broadway at 110th St. and vicinity. 
Broadway at 116th St. and vicinity. 
Broadway at 125th St. and vicinity. 
Broadway at 145th St. and vicinity. 
Broadway at 181st St. and vicinity. 
207th St. from 10th Ave. to Broadway. 
BHighth Ave. at 125th St. and vicinity. 
Lenox Aye. at 145th St. and vicinity. 
Lenox Ave, at 135th St. and vicinity. 
Lenox Ave. at 125th St. and vicinity. 
Lenox Ave. at 116th St. and vicinity. 
Third Ave. at 125th St. and vicinity. 
Third Ave. at 116th St. and vicinity. 
— Third Ave, at 110th St. and vicinity. 
Third Ave. at 96th St. and vicinity. 
Third Ave. at 86th St. and vicinity. 
Third Ave. at 77th . and vicinity. 

‘d Ave. at 68th St. and vicinity. — 
- A a 
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Fifth Ave. from 23d St. to 59th St, ’ 

East Broadway and Division St. 

Broadway, Manhattan, undoubtedly one of the 
longest avenues of trade in the world, is nothing 
more or less than a series of shopping centers 
joined by an almost continuous line of small re- 
tail establishments of every known character. 

The extreme southern end of this avenue is 
deyoted principally to office buildings familiarly 
known as ‘‘New York’s skyscrapers,’ but even 
in this center of finance and international trade, 
there is an unbroken chain of retail establish- 
ments. From this point north, Broadway is a 
combination of retail and wholesale establish- 
ments of various sizes. In mentioning the prin- 
cipal retail shopping districts as briefly outlined 
here, we merely refer to the ‘‘heart’’ of a dis- 
trict. The national advertiser will find avenues 
of trade leading into each of these centers from 
all sides, varying in length according to the lo- 
cation and ¢haracter of the residents in each 
neighborhood. 

Of course, the most widely known retail sec- 
tion is the famous Fifth Ave. shopping district, 
which ‘extends from 23d St. to 59th St. 

A brief outline of New York City’s retail sec- 
tions would not be complete without reference 
to the Hast Side, where congestion causes retail 
conditions quite different from anything found 
elsewhere. The heart of this trading district is 
on East Broadway, Division St., the Bowery and 
neighboring streets such as Orchard, Hssex, 
Grand, Henry, Madison and others, It is here 
that retail trade has reached beyond the limits 
of housing facilities and the famous East Side 
pusheart merchant has become a close rival 
to the shopkeeper. 

The pushcart markets, however, extend all 
over the Greater City, not being confined to the 
lower East Side, where, however, they are 
thickest. A recent suryey shows that there 
are 58 open air public markets in the city. 
Of these, 38 are in Manhattan, 2 ‘in the Bronx 
and 18 in Brooklyn. Over 7,860 pushcart ped- 
dlers are licensed by the city government to 
do business in these markets. They sell ar- 
ticles of food and wearing apparel, and the 
average sale price is fifteen cents.’ The gross 


business for one year in the markets approxi- 
mates $45,500,000. 

The public markets are. located in centers of 
population five times as intensive as in any 
other part of the city. They serve a total of 
more than 1,500,000 people. The markets sup- 
ply a means of support for 31,000 dependents 
of whom 89 per cent are foreign born: or of 
foreign parentage, 6 per cent are native born 
whites and 5 per cent are Negroes. 
two-thirds of all this number are either Jewish 
or Italian. Sixty-eight per cent of the venders 
deal in fruits and vegetables with a retail 
value of approximately $35,000,000 annually; 
4 per cent deal in other foods with an annual 
value of about $1,500,000; and 28 per cent re- 
tail merchandise worth about $9,000,000 per 
year. Seventy-two per cent of the venders gare 
Jewish, 22 per cent Italian, and the remaining 
6 per cent is divided among German, Irish, 
Russian, Spanish and American. But 63 per 
eent are citizens. 

Bleven per cent of all the fruits and yeg- 
etables supplying the city are retailed through 
the pushearts, Some of these open air markets 
extend for a distance of 15 blocks. It is fur- 
ther reported that half the sales are on Sat- 
urday and a third on Thursday. 


Principal Shopping Districts of Bronx 


In the Borough of the Bronx there are many 
neighboring sections which afford wide distribu- 
tion for nationally advertised products, espe- 
cially in the food line, 

The principal shopping centers of this borough 
are six in number, each of which presents ex- 
ceptional marketing possibilities. In several in- 
stances the shopping centers are eyen larger 
than many retail sections of the average Ameri- 
can city. These six shopping districts are lo- 
cated at Third Ave. and 139th St., Third Ave. 
at 149th St., Prospect Ave. at 160th St., South- 
ern Boulevard at 163d St., Tremont Ave. at 
Prospect Ave. to Boston Post Road, University 
Ave, to Third Ave. on Fordham Road. 


Principal Shopping Districts of Brooklyn 
In Brooklyn proper the ‘‘Borough Hall Sec- 
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tion’’ represents the heart of the retail district, 
the principal avenues*of trade are Fulton St., 
Flatbush Aye. and adjoining streets. Flatbush 
Ave. extends out to the Flatbush section and is - 
the principal ayenue of retail trade in this gec- 
tion. Kings Highway is also an important shop- 
ping avenue for Flatbush. In South Brooklyn the 
principal shopping district is on Fifth Aye. for 
many blocks. In the Williamsburg and Bush- 
wick sections Broadway is the main avenue 
of retail trade. Stores and shops of every 
description from complete department stores 
to the smallest specialty shops are found along 
the highway of trade extending from the Wil- 
liamsburg Bridge Plaza east for a distance of 
more than thirty blocks. Two particularly busy 
centers along this highway are at Broadway 
and Flushing Ave. and Broadway and Lexing- 
ton Ave, Other important avenues of trade in 
these two sections are Ralph Aye., Reid Ave., 
Throop <Ave., Tompkins Ave., and Nostrand 
Ave. which extend for quite a distance. No- 
strand Aye, extends out to the Bedford section 
and together with Franklin Ave. forms the 
main retail section of this part of Brooklyn. 
In the Greenpoint section, Manhattan Ave, is 
the main channel of retail trade. 


Principal Shopping Districts of Queens 


As this borough has grown from the gradual 
uniting of popular neighborhood sections, it is 
natural that each of these districts should have 
a trading center such as Woodhaven, Richmond 
Hill, Jamaica, Whitestone, College Point, Flush- 
ing, Corona, Astoria, Long Island City and 
Ridgewood. 

Jamaiea Ave. is almost a continuous shopping 
Street from WHldert’s Lane in Woodhaven, 
through Woodhayen, Richmond Hill, Jamaica 
and beyond to Harvard Ave. 

In Whitestone there are two sections—150th 
St. from Sixteenth Road to 11th Ave., 14th Ave. 
from 148th St. to 152d St. 

In College Point the retail districts are at 
122d St. from 15th Ave, to 26th Ave., and 15th 
Ave, from 118th St. to 125th St. 

Continued on page 182 
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NEW YORK (Cont’d) 


New York City (cont’d) 


In Gorona the shopping district is Jackson 
Ave. from 26th St. to 32d St. Ml 
In Astoria the main channel of retail trade 
is along Fulton Ave., Main St. and Astoria Ave. 
Long Island City, at Vernon Ave. from Borden 


Aye to Mott Ave., and Jackson Ave. from 
Borden Ave. to Barn St. 

Ridgewood, at Metropolitan Ave. from New- 
town Creek to Collins Ave., Grand St. from 


Newtown Creek to Broad St. 

Far Rockaway, at Rockaway Boulevard from 
25th St, to Mott Ave., and Mott Ave, from 
Regina Boulevard ta 20th St. 

The possibilities of sales promotion in New 
York City are unrivalled. The manufacturer 
has represented in this single market every 
advantage for sales creation and every facility 
for the distribution of his product. The man- 
ufacturer need not go beyond the city limits 
to experiment with or encounter every known 
difficulty in the promotion of his goods. 

Many manufacturers visualize New York 
City’s retail possibilities as centering princi- 
pally upon Manhattan Island, There are mar- 
keting possibilities in each section and the im- 
portance of newspaper circulation in each corner 
of New York City warrants no small amount 
of investigation. 

The merchandising and promotion departments 
of leading newspapers can furnish in detail 
many facts and features of each borough which 
cannot be outlined to their full extent in this 
limited space. 


Principal Shopping Districts of Richmond 


In Richmond Borough (Staten Island) there 
are at least eight retail centers which are in- 
creasing in sales possibilities as rapidly as other 
boroughs of New York City. These centers are 
Port Richmond, West New Brighton, New 
Brighton, Tompkinsville, Stapleton, Rosebank, 
New Dorp and Tottenville. Hach of these is 
a city or town in itself. In fact, the buying 
characteristics and sales possibilities of each 
community warrants individual study on the 
part of the distributor of merchandise. 

The above mentioned shopping centers of New 
York City must not be considered the limits of 
distribution when planning a sales campaign in 
this great market. In addition to these centers 
of retail trade, the advertiser must take into 
consideration the hundreds of scattered or neigh- 
borhood districts. Careful analysis of the mar- 
ket on the part of national advertisers warrants 
close study of EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S Space 
Buyers’ Chart, together with the accumulation 
of data from New York City newspapers. 


Trading Area 

The daily and weekly trading zones were 
secured after an investigation of the sales, de- 
livery and mail order departments of three of 
the largest department stores in the city. 

This investigation showed that one-third of 
the parcels mailed were delivered within 50 
miles of New York, and slightly less than two- 
thirds were within 100 and 150 miles. 

Seventy and one-half per cent of all mailed 
packages were in the first and second parcel 
post zones. 

The daily zone boundary line extends on the 
east on Long Island to Long Beach, from which 
point it swings north through Rockville Center, 
Garden City, Westbury, Roslyn and Glen Cove. 
Northeast the furthermost point is Stamford in 
Connecticut, including Greenwich. To the north 
the general description would be the whole of 
Westchester County, which includes, Ossining, 
Searboro and Tarrytown on the east bank of 
the Hudson River, Mount Kisco, Briarcliff, 
Mount Pleasant, Armonk and Pleasantville in- 
land; on the west bank of the Hudson, Nyack 
and Piermont. ‘To the northwest the daily zone 
includes Paterson, Passaic, Hackensack, Arcola, 
Ridgewood, Park Ridge and Pompton Lake, all 
in New Jersey. 

To the west it reaches its furthermost point 
at Morristown. Some of the large towns in 
this district are Newark, Orange, Rutherford, 
Montclair, Chatham and Bloomfield. 

On the south, Perth Amboy and South Amboy, 
in New Jersey and Tottenville on Staten Island, 
New York, are the southern points within the 
daily trading area. 

Within this daily zone nearly all the large 
retail stores in New York City have a daily 
free delivery system. 

The weekly zone area extends to the east 


as far as West Hampton on the south side 
of Long Island, then swings north across the 
Island and includes Manorville. and Wading 


River. In Connecticut it extends to,about half- 
way between Milford and New Haven, within 
this zone is Bridgeport, Milford, South Norwalk 
and Norwalk. This zone swings northwest in- 
cluding Danbury, Brookfield and Newton. The 
furthermost point north is Chelsea on the Hud- 
son River, which is about midway between 
Beacon and Poughkeepsie. 

From this point on the east bank of the 
Hudson the weekly zone earries west. Included 
in this district is Newburgh, Cornwall, Highland 
Falls, West Point, Gardner Town, Walden and 
Middletown, which is in the general direction 
northwest from New York City. 

The zone now swings southwest to Port Jervis, 
and is the furthest point in the weekly zone 
northwest of New York City. On the west the 
territory extends to a point beyond Hacketts- 
town, this district includes Stillwater, Stan- 
hope, Lebanon and Clinton, all in New Jersey. 

On the Southwest the weekly zone extends as 
far as Trenton, and, swinging in a half circle 
and then east, we come to the Atlantic Coast, - 
with the furthest point just south of Point 
Pleasant. This includes Sea Girt, Lake Como, 


Ocean Grove, Asbury Park and Long 


Wholesalers 
The wholesalers and jobbers of New York are 


purveyors to the entire nation as well as to the 
city and vicinity and New York is the largest 


Branch 
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distributing center in the United States, if not 
in the world, 
Automobiles aie 1 


eee 


Automobile Accessories ....-++eeceeeeeees 99 
Bakers i. ie catkee cp ha did shee Geos «bak. cathajetn eee 
Poots and shoes.) . bse wee vdees esse ce vee | 200 
Butter and eggs...... wvivdistere © Oe 
CRCORE jn ide wwis's peice ola kidia sviciele vintns oa viecaia ele 67 
OROMMIGAIS cea te eye eee clans wb eile ofeeenOeO 
Commission merchants........ Pedic cal ielnteraeee 
Confectionery ......... . vibes e2 L016 


Clothing ©... lad ek res ee 
Cloaks and suits...... 
Dental supplies....... 
Drugs) ..::.. 

Dry goods....-..se.seeeeee 


GLOC ERB. (iaists) 2,08 s1 shales e io feater ox 
Hardware 


Hats and caps 372 
HV Osery, ty'e.c eb 58 orl a blesstpreiwle flere 320 
Iron and steel 278 
TEWELELS © aieiepeieinielsapeldsey siaels = & 375 
Manufacturers’ © 484, 
Meat mit neice sae er Wpiajatesdeinae 298 
Men’s furnishingS.......ccccsenneseee mate OF 
Millimery |. cis255 sete ee ole 

Merchandise brokers... 

Milk depots...... ni o bitaheLeneiatsttte te beale ameaienetnreae 

TIN eG tnint gu Hs evga fella menage mao Meal ae Rt 

OTA Vere OLE cate ale-k bie.} v6 apn preter 0) 00D) crenata) wlaiaiare, 
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Rubber goods..... 
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According to an estimate of the purchasing 
power of the cities in the country, as made by 
the Domestic Distribution Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, the 
wholesale business of New York City, in the 
city itself and adjacent territory, is estimated 
at $1,368,438,145, and the retail business, 
$1,824,584,193, 

In this area it is estimated $913,735,000 was 
expended for food in 1923, $435,264,940 for 
clothing, $100,691,705 for furniture and fur- 
nishings, $198,841,9382 for fuel and light and 
$176,050,616 for miscellaneous articles. 


Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised 
Products in Greater New York, 


Brooklyn 
Man- and Rich- 
hattan Bronx Queens mond 
Automobile  passen- 

SOP NCAT, sae ovis 180 97 121 13 
Auto trucks....... 275 35 42 5 
Auto, itives 60% e's 149 105 610 ihe 
Accessories ....... 740 248 1,765 126 
TVAROL Sc) tiaisid cree Wore sars 1,836 600 2,042 V7 
Cigar stores. ....:.. 1,690 673 1,600 70 
Cloaks and suits... 1,485 372 694 14 
OLOENION Erie -feseters's , 1,178 308 582 15 
Confectioners ..... 4,390 2,200 3,721 210 
Delicatessen ...... 1,417 681 2,667 50 
Dressmakers ...... 2,300 648 2,500 23 
Druggists zo.. 1,342 550 1,928 71 
Dry goods..... .. 8,060 450 1,290 101 
Department stores. 23 5 35 if 
Electrical supplies.. 1,170 335, 600 30 
IBE Sicn 2c epcheaerotaats 470 225, 755 16 
Ril onists. fk wre te isis sea 735 363 370 12 
Furniture oso... 1,353 143 695 23 
MOMTIC RA rare! meus ere 1,200 340 420 Hee 
UTWIGS ees ss sells slag a 1,700 600 1,600 70 
Grocers’ chain.....- 5,000 all boroughs 
Grocers is. cise 6,900 1,578 9,622 610 
FVATG Ware sient sis 450 170 425 42 
Hats and caps..... 475 70 91 23 
Jewelers seh... 1,580 410 690 14 
Ladies’ tailor...... 1,000 500 275 15 
Meat markets...... 3,400 1,900 6,313 145 
Men’s furnishings.. 3,800 600 975 34 
Merchant tailors... 1,650 400 674 25 
Millinery ..6...0.. 1,200 150 1,125 20 
Opticians): 32). ta1 750 300 375 14 
Photographers ..... 950 306 470 12 
PARBOB.| 5.5. Saves cuales 290 103 112 6 
Restaurants ....... 7,035 1,100 6,184 420 
EUAATO UP ish aceum ... 1,600 all boroughs 
Shoe dealers... . 1,847 395. 1,320 114 
Stationers ........ 1,200 320 535 27 

Note. 
The information in this chart was secured 


by EDITOR & PUBLISHER from the fol- 
lowing sources: New York Clearing House, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Health, Bureau of Licenses, De- 
partment of Taxes and Assessments, Port of 
New York Authority, Board of Education, State 
Bank Commissioner, Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce, Merchants Association, Bureau of Build- 
ings and other reliable sources. 

See announcements pages 1, 175, 177, 179 and 181 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
(Niagara County) 


1920 Population, 50,760+ (1925 est, 67,348). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 117,000. 

Native Whites, 64%; Negroes, 1%; 
Born, 35%; Industrial Workers, 25%; 
Reading, 84%; Families, 14,667. 


Schools: Public Grade, 16; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 8. Number of Pupils, 16,441. 


Churches, 38: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 
1; Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 3; Hebrew, 4, 
Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
10; Miscellaneous, 11. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 6; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $4,726,- 
909,54; Total Deposits (all banks), $37,501,- 
128.18; Total Resources (all banks), $42,973,- 
922.77; Total Savings Banks Deposits and Loan 
Associations, $11,626,772.40; Total Bank Clear- 
ings (12 months, July, 1925), $53,555,403. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 11; Vaudeville, 
4; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 9. Total 
ae of seats, theatres, 13,000; auditoriums, 


Foreign 
English 
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Location: Northwestern part of N. Y. State 
on Niagara River, 22 miles northwest of Buffalo. 
Served by Erie, N. Y. C., L. V., West Shore, 
M. C., P. M., Canadian National, International 
Railways, Canadian Steamships, Ltd. At the 
end of navigation on Niagara River, and access- 
ible to barge canal. Excellent paved roads with 
truck lines to every part of the country. To 
nearest large city, by railroad, 40 minutes; by 
trolley, 1 hour; by automobile, 1 hour. 


Principal Industries: Electro chemicals, flour, 
paper, graphite, batteries, shredded wheat, cor- 
sets, alloys. Niagara Falls is the home of the 
greatest power development in the world and 
power is available at a low cost for industries. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 186. Leading 
firms: Carborundum Co., Kimberly Clark Paper 
Co., Cellucotton Products Co., International 
Paper Co., General Abrasive Co., Aluminum 
Co. of America, Oldbury Chemical Co., Regan 
Safety Device Co., Hooker Electro-chemical Co., 
National Carbon Co., Mathieson Alkali Co., U. 
S. Light & Heat Co., Spirella Corset Co., 
Republic Carbon Co., American Magnesium Co:,; 
Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., Acheson Graphite Co., 
Niagara Metal Stamping Co., Visor Knitting 


Co., Rowe Paint and Varnish Co., Niagara 
Falls Power Co., Niagara Reedcrafts, Cer- 
tainteed Products Co., American Sales Book 


Co., Wm. A. Rogers Co. Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $140,000,000. | 
Annual payroll over $43,020,000. 


Special Information: Niagara Falls is one 
of the fastest growing cities in the country, 
jumping in population from 30,345 in 1910 to 
67,348 in 1925. There are 27,756 actual male, 
23,196 female buyers in Niagara Falls, of 
which over 41 per cent had incomes sufficient 
to report in 1925. These buyers spent in ex- 
cess of $45,000,000. in the stores of the city 
in 1925. Niagara Falls is situated in one of 
the most favored spots in the world for in- 
dustrial progress. It is a great railroad center, 
connecting with all the principal cities of the 


U. §. and Canada. Within a radius of 500 
miles are found nearly three-fourths of the 
population of the two countries. Climate 
moderate, rarely below zero in winter and 


rarely exceeding 85 in the summer. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses. Only a small portion is given 
over to the lower class of tenements. Homes 
are mostly owned by occupants and a large 
number of new homes are erected annually. 
Rents about the average for cities of this class 
as are also living costs, 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from the 
State Reservation eastward for 8 blocks and 
then out Main Street to the North End, where 
are located some 10 blocks of large stores. 
Two distant shopping centers together with 
several neighborhood sections. 

Trading Area: Hxtends for a radius of about 
10 miles. In addition to the amount spent by 
residents, Niagara Falls derives a considerable 


retail trade from tourists who number some 

2,500,000 annually, \ 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 3; 

fruits, 3; hardware, 1; radio, 2; tobacco, 4. 


Miscellaneous lines, confectionery, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 27; commercial auto. agencies, 6; automo- 
‘bile accessories, 29; automobile tire agencies 
6; bakers, 17; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 800 (chain, 3); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), ‘75; delicatessen, +65 
dressmakers, 27; druggists, 32 (chain, 7); dry 
goods, 38; department stores, 7; electrical sup- 
plies, 14; florists, 5; fruits, 12; furniture, 20; 
furriers, 5; garages (public), 45; grocers, 315 
(chain, 39); hardware, 22; jewelry, 20; meat 
markets, 98 (chain, 4); men’s furnishings, 25 
men’s clothing, 52; merchant tailors, 40; 
milliners, 17; opticians, 5; photographers, 14; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 


8S; radio supplies, 8; restaurants (including 
hotels), 88; shoes, 34; sporting goods, 5; sta- 
tioners, 7; women’s apparel, 34. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 45 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve .months, 161; most pleasant months, 
June, July, August, September, October, Novem- 
ber. Doctors (medical, 57); (dentists, 46); 
(osteopaths, 4); street car serviee; gas artificial; 
number of meters, 2,500; electric current, alter- 
nating; number of wired houses, 11,093; num- 
ber of electrical meters, 13,962; number of 
automobile registrations, 9,642; water, hard. 


TONAWANDA AND 
NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


(Erie County) 


1920 Population, 15,482 (1925 est., 28,642). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 40,000. 

Native Whites, 80%; Foreign Born, 20%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 27%; English Reading, 85%; 
Families, 5,811. 

Schools: 28. 

Churches: 27. 


Banks: 4; Capital, Surplus, and Undivided 
Profits (all banks), $2,636,000.; Total Deposits 
(all banks), $15,000,000.; Total Resources (all 
banks), $18,000,000. 


Theatres: 5. Total number of seats, 4,000. 


Location: On New York Central, Lehigh Val- 
ley, Erie, and Grand Trunk R.Rs. To nearest 
large city by railroad, 30 minutes; by trolley, 
45 minutes; by auto, 45 minutes. 

Principal Industries: Box board, steel, ship- 
building, musical instruments, bolts and nuts, 
paper, 
tems, amusement park apparatus, bank 
specialities, pianos, organs, furniture, roofing, 
wood floor brick, tile, lumber, sash, doors, ready- 
eut houses, stained shingles, heavy forging and 
eastings, tents and awnings. 

Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 

family houses. 


Number of Pupils, 5,982. 


fibre board, pig iron, visible index sys- © 


Retail Shopping Section: 
Tonawanda and 5 blocks in Tonawanda. 


7 blocks in North 


Trading Area; About 10 miles radius. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; commercial auto agencies, 10; automo- 
bile accessories, 16; automobile tire agencies, 
16; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 27; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 20; delicatessen, 5; dressmakers, 20; 
druggists, 10; dry goods, 13; department stores, 
8; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 5; fruits, 20; 
furniture, 4; garages (public), 12; grocers, 60 
(chain, 7); hardware, 10; jewelry, 6; meat mar- 
kets, 30; men’s furnishings, 9; men’s clothing, 
14; merchant tailors, 5; milliners, 8; opticians, 
4; photographers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 6; radio supplies, 9; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 12; shoes, 10; sport- 
ing goods, 5; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 7. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
47; average number of rainy days per twelve 
months, 90; most pleasant months, May to No- 
vember. Doctors (medical, 15); (dentists, 11); 
(osteopaths, 1); street car, bus service; gas, 
artificial; number of meters, 4,783; electric cur- 
rent, alternating; number of wired houses, 7,410; 
number of automobile registrations, 5,861; 
water, medium. 


NORWICH, N. Y. 


(Chenango County) 


1920 Population 8,268 (1926, est. 9,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 11,240. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Sherburn (pop., 1,500); Oxford (1,400); Greene 
(1,800); New Berlin (1,250). 

Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 40 people; For- 
eign Born, 10%; Industrial Workers, 18%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 95%; Families, 1,400. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Parochial, 

Number of Pupils, 2,024. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Congregational, 1; Hpis- 
copal, 1; Methodist, 2; Roman Catholic, 2; Mis- 
cellaneous, 2. 

Banks: National, 2; Total Resources (both 
banks), $5,936,294.32; Total Deposits in National 
Banks, $2 297,127.16. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete,), 1. Total 
number of seats, 3,300. 


Location: On main line of Ontario & Western, 
and Utiea Division of D. L. & W. R.Rs. Bus 
lines to Utica, Syracuse, Binghamton, and to 
rural communities in all directions. 


Principal Industries: O, & W. railroad shops, 
hammers, knit underwear, pharmaceutical sup- 
plies. ; 

Manufacturing Establishments: 
firms: Norwich Pharmacal Co., Norwich Knitting 
Co., Maydole ‘Hammer Co., ‘Norwich Wire 
Works, Borden Co. 

Special Information: 
seat of Chenango County. The largest Amert- 
ean plant of the Borden Milk Co. Norwich 
Pharmacal Co. claims to be the second largest 
in U. S.. Trading center for a large rural 
population. 4 


Residential Features: Mostly single homes 
owned by workers. No mill or restricted dis- 
tricts. Workers live in all sections of the city. 


Retail Shopping Section: From city square for 
2 blocks on S. Broad, 4 blocks on N. Broad, 
1 block on W. Main and 3 blocks on B. Main. 
Small grocery and markets in residential sec- 
tions. One block on Mechanie Street ani 2 
blocks on Lackawanna Avenue, 


Trading Area: Extends 20 miles north, 19 
south, 12 east and 15 on west. Good improved 
highways reach most of the farmers living in 


1s 


14. Leading 


this area. Bus lines’ also run to all of this 
section. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 1; 
feed and grain, 1; candy, 1; tobacco, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto agencies, 5 automo- 
bile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 6; 
bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (including 


hotels), 12 (chain, 1); confectioners (including ~ 


hotel stands), 8; dressmakers, 10; druggists, 5; — 


dry goods, 7; 3; electrical 
supplies, 2; florists, 3; 
garages (public), 6; grocers, 30 (chain, 6); hard- 
ware, 4; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 9; men’s 
furnishings, 7; men’s clothing, 8; merchant 
tailors, 3; milliners, 8; opticians, 6; photo- 
graphers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 3; radio supplies, 6; restaurants 
(including hotels), 12; shoes, 8; sporting goods, 
3; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, LOsyee 
Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 
(dentists, 3); (osteopaths, 3); gas, 
number of meters, 1,500; electric current, al- 
ternating and direct; number of automobile 
registrations, 7,000; water, hard and soft. 


department stores, 


20); 


NYACK, N. Y. 
(Rockland County) 


1920 Population, 4,444, 
City and Suburban Estimate, 5,000. 


Native Whites, 84%; Negroes, 7%; Foreign 
Born, 9%; Industrial Workers, 25%; English 


Reading, 90%; Families, 1,207. 
Schools: 2; Number of Pupils, 1,200. 
Churches: 7. 
Banks: 2 Total Resources, $5,920,000. 
Theatres: 2; Total number of seats, 1,200. 


Residential Features: Mostly one - family 
houses. } 


Retail Shopping Section: About 4 blocks. 
Trading Area: 10 miles radius. 


fruits, 5; furniture, 4; _ 


artificial; 


ee an te 


a ee ae) ee ar 


Norwich is the county _ 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial automobile agencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 9; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 8; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 10; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 6;. delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 
17; druggists, 3; dry goods, 5; department stores, 
1; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 4; fruits, 5; 
furniture, 3; garages (public), 9; grocers, 22; 
hardware, 2; jewelry,, 3; meat markets, 9; 
men’s furnishings, 3; men’s clothing, 4; mer- 
chant tailors, 5; milliners, 5; opticians, 2; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 2; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 5; shoes, 8; sport- 
ing goods, 2; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 2. 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 


(St. Lawrence County) 


1920 Population, 14,609 (1925 est. 18,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Watertown (pop., 35,000); Massena (8,500); 
Canton (6,000) ; Potsdam (7,500). 

Native Whites, 86%; Negroes, None; Foreign 
Born, 14%; Industrial Workers, 30%; English 
Reading, 90%; Families, 3,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 1; Parochial, 

Number of Pupils, 3,028. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Congregational, 1; Epis- 
eopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 
1; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 2. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Deposits 
(all banks), $2,043,607; Total Resources ° (all 
banks); $9,201,621; Total Savings Banks De- 
posits, $1,580,203. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures; 3; Total num- 
ber of seats, 1,800, There are four theatres. 
In one yaudeville, legitimate and pictures are 
shown. 

Location: On the south shore of the St, Law- 
rence River at the mouth of Oswegatchie River. 
Served by N. Y. Central and Rutland Railroads. 
Railroad ferry and passenger ferry connect 
Ogdensburg with Grand Trunk, and the Canadian 
Pacific Railroads at Prescott, Ontario, Canada. 
Excellent bus service to central and western 
parts of the state. Bus line operates summer 
and winter. Bus lines east during summer and 
open portions of winter. New bus line recently 
secured franchise. Connects Ogdensburg with all 
important western New York wcities, and im- 
portant cities to east for 175 miles. To nearest 
large city by railroad, 2 hours; by automobile, 
2 hours. 

Principal Industries: Newsprint, brass, wooden 
rolls for window shades, flour, steel mill, 
boiler mfg., ship yards, silk mill, gloves, print- 


4, 


ing, cotton goods, iron ore, paint, lumber, 
-stained glass and church windows, pumps, 
mattresses and marine motors, boats, pro- 


prietary medicines, ‘‘fruititives,’’ shipping. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 34, Leading 
firms: Algonquin Paper Corporation, Manhattan 
Silk Co., Newell Mfg. Co., Standard Shade Roll- 
er Corporation, McIntosh Glove Co., Rossie Iron 
Ore Paint Co., Robinson-Pearson Co., McGuire 
Woolen Mills, Coplan Steel Foundry, Bill, Bell 
& Co. Mills, Ogdensburg Roller Mills, McEwen 
Milling Oo., Fitzgibbons Roller Works, George 
Hall Corporation (shipyards). Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at $15,000,- 
000. 


Special Information: Ogdensburg is the only 
large city in St. Lawrence County, the largest 
county in the state. Nearest city, 79 miles dis- 
tant. Famous Roosevelt Highway runs through 
the city bringing thousands of tourists annually. 
Terminal of Rutland R.R. Has huge grain 
elevators with storage capacity of 500,000 bush- 
els. One of the largest ferry crossings between 
Montreal and Buffalo. St. Lawrence Hospital 
for Insane located here. Large quantities of 
‘pulp for newsprint landed here and distributed 
to nearby mills. If the deeper St. Lawrence 
River project, which is under consideration, be- 
comes a reality, Ogdensburg will become an 
important inland port. It will be the last 
river port in the United States before ships 
enter the great lakes. Being the terminal of 
the Rutland Railroad, its location will be im- 
portant to shipping. 

Residential Features: Mostly one family 
houses; one ward consists chiefly of industrial 
workers. Many beautiful private residences. 
Alexandria Bay, main point to reach the Thou- 
sand Islands, a short distance west. Due to lo- 
cation on St. Lawrence River many wealthy 
citizens reside here. Assessed valuation $5,535,- 
325. This is 50 to 60 per cent of full valuation. 


Retail Shopping Section: Ford Street is prin- 
cipal shopping center; runs from Lake Street 
easterly to Rutland R.R. bridge, consists of 
24 blocks, 3 blocks, principal shopping district. 
Many small stores on same street for about 10 
blocks, Lake Street, continuation of Ford, 2 
blocks, on which are located stores of moderate 
priced merchandise. State Street crossing Ford 
is the center of business section, 4 blocks. State 
and Ford both served by street car lines running 
full length. Two other outlying retail sections. 
The usual small confectionery and _ groceries 
‘seattered throughout the city. 


- Trading Area: Radius of area and 8 largest 
towns included in trading territory of 25 miles 


are Canton, MHeuvelton, Morristown, Madrid, 
Potsdam, Norwood, Hammond and De Kalb 
- Junction. Excellent bus service all year, also 


good railroad facilities. Trolley service does 
not extend beyond city limits. Trading area, 
city and suburban, covers a population of 20,000 


‘bacco, 2. ‘ 


> 


shopping is from Canada.- Certain lines are re- 
stricted by duty imposts. 


Wholesale Houses:. Groceries, 5; meats, 1; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 1; dry goods, 2; Miscel- 
laneous lines, confectionery, 2; cigars and to- 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 16; automobile tire agencies, 
16; bakers, 12; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 20; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 21; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 21; 
druggists, 6; dry goods, 16; department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 3; fruits, 18; 
furniture, 4; furriers, 4; garages (public), 13; 
grocers, 97 (chain, 5); hardware, 4; jewelry, 4; 
meat markets, 21; men’s furnishings, 11; men’s 
clothing, 11; merchant tailors, 10; milliners, 7; 
opticians, 3; photographers, 4; pianos (and mis- 


cellaneous musical instruments), 4; radio sup- 
Plies, 7; restaurants (including hotels), 21; 
shoes, 11; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 3; 


women’s apparel, 8. 


Miscellaneous Data; Average temperature, 45 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve month, 80; most pleasant months, April 
to November: Doctors (medical, 18); (dentists, 
10); (osteopaths, 1); street car service; gas, 
artificial; number of meters, 1,800; electric cur- 
rent, alternating: number of wired houses, 
3,000; water, hard. 


OLEAN, N. Y. 


(Cattaraugus County) 


1920 Population, 20,506. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 24,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Salamanca (pop., 9,276); Southport, Pa. (1,568); 
Port Allegany, Pa. (2,356); Franklinville, 
N. Y¥. (2,015); Cuba, N. ¥.. (1,611). 

Native Whites, 84.2%; Negroes, 1.2%; Foreign 
Born, 14.6%; Industrial Workers, 24%; English 


Reading, 96.9%; Families, 4,848. 

Schools: Public Grade, 11; High, 1; Parochial, 
2. Number of Pupils, 4,868. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; 


Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
4; Miscellaneous, 4. 

Banks: National, 2; Trust, 1; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $2,540,- 
169.40; Total Deposits (all banks), $6,662,754.63; 
Total Resources (all banks), $16,629,321.84. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 1. Total number of seats, 3,200. 

Location: Southwest section of N. Y. State on 
the Allegheny River. Served by the Brie, Pitts- 
burgh, Shawmut & Northern, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroads. Excellent electric and bus 
service to surrounding towns. To nearest larger 
city by railroad, 2 hours; by automobile, 214 
hours. 


Principal Industries: 
road shops, machinery, 
blocks and tile. » 


Manufacturing Establishments: 80. Leading 
firms: Pennsylvania railroad shops, Vacuum Oil 
Co., Clark Bros. Co., Union Cutlery Co., Catta- 
raugus Tanning Co., England-Walton Co., My- 
rick Machine Co., Acme Milling Co., Sterling 
Brick Co., Carley Heater Co. 


Residential Features; Mostly one family 
houses. No tenements. Private homes pre- 
dominate. One of the most beautiful sections 
of the state located on south side of the city. 
Homes in latter section average $7,000 to 
$25,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: Olean is the center 
of a trading area about 25 miles north, 75 
miles south, 38 east and 30 west. Retail shop- 
ping area extends from corner of Union and 
State Streets, 6 blocks north and 10 blocks 


Petroleum refining, rail- 
leather, glass, paving 


west. One large outlying retail section in 
eastern end of city and several smaller ones. 
Trading Area: (See above.) 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 1; 


fruits, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; commercial auto. agencies, 10; automo- 
bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 2; 
bakers, 10; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 15 (chain, 1); confectioners (including 


hotel stands), 24; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 
82; druggists, 11 (chain, 1); dry goods, 6; 
department stores, 7; electrical supplies, 3; 


florists, 7; fruits, 2; furniture, 9; furriers, 1; 
garages (public), 11; grocers, 95 (chain, 13); 
hardware, 5; jewelry, 7; meat markets, 19 
(chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 11; men’s cloth- 
ing, 12; merchant tailors, 1; milliners, 10; 
opticians, 6; photographers, 4; pianos (and mis- 


cellaneous musical instruments) 6; radio sup- 
plies, 8; restaurants (including hotels), 28; 
shoes, 9; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; wo- 


men’s apparel, 7. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 41 


degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 80; most pleasant months, May, 
June, July, August September. Doctors 
(medical, 29); (dentists, 19); (osteopaths, 6); 
street car service; gas, natural; number of 
meters, 6,034; electric current, alternating; 


number of wired houses, 3,200; water, soft. 


ONEONTA, N. Y. 
(Otsego County) 


1920 Population, 11,582 (1926 est. 12,057). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 13,500. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Cooperstown (pop. 2,752); Medford (1,717); Delhi 
(1,775). 

Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 14%; Foreign 
Born, 414%; Industrial Workers, 12%; English 
Reading, 99%. 


Schools:. Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Parochial, 
‘1; Number of Pupils, 2,291. 
/ i p 
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Churches: Baptist, 38; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 2; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 4. 

Banks: National, 2; Total Resources, $9,- 
538,502.25; Savings Banks Deposits Total, $3,- 
529,153.51. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 2. Total 
number of seats, 6,000, 

Location: Delaware & WHudson, Ulster & 


Delaware, Southern Electric Bus Lines to Wor- 
cester, Cooperstown, Stamford, Kingston, Bing- 
hamton, Morris, make Oneonta the center for 
retail trade, wholesale jobbing, manufacturing 
and distributing for Otsego, Delaware, Scho- 
harie and part of Chenango Counties. On the 
Susquehanna River and in the foothills of the 
Catskill Mountains, and connected by state 
roads with all principal cities, To nearest large 
city by railroad, 3 hours; by auto, 3 hours. 


Principal Industries: Delaware & Hudson 
shops, automobile and radio batteries, silk and 
cotton cloth, silk, cotton and knit gloves, silk- 
tailored ladies underwear, milk products, cigars, 
wooden barrels, collars, soft drinks, ice-cream, 
candy. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 6, Leading 
firms: Oneonta Storage Battery Corp., Paragon 
Silk, Quality Silk Mills, Nestles Food €o., In- 
ternational Cooperage Co., Geo. P. Ide Co. 


Special Information: On the direct route by 
state road to the Catskill, Adirondacks, Albany, 
and points Hast, and Binghamton and points 
West. Exceptional public camp grounds and an 
exceptional residential city, having no slums, 
Well diversified industries with ideal labor 
conditions, State Normal School located here. 
Having enrollment of 590 students, used as 
teachers training school with enrollments of 600 
teachers, 330 children attend school here, 


Residential Features: An exceptionally fine 
residential section of one-family private homes, 
large old trees and well paved streets. There 
are no tenements or slums in the city and only 
a few apartments, mostly all residential build- 
ings, being private one and two family homes. 


_ Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Grove 
Street, one block from Interurban Trolley and 
Bus stops; four blocks east to Elm Street on 
Main Streets; one block on Dietz Street from 
Main; two blocks on Chestnut Street; one on 
Broad Street, and about ten residential shop- 
ping districts throughout the city. 


Trading Area: Extends about 
miles west, twenty-five miles east, 
north, and forty miles south, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2: 
fruits, 2; Miscellaneous lines, 
crockery, 1; radio, 7. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 21; commercial automobile agencies, 6; auto- 
mobile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 6 (chain, 1); confectionery (includ- 
ing hotel stands), 5; delicatessen, 1; dress- 
makers, 12; druggists, 8 (chain, 1); dry goods 
5; department stores, 1; electrical supplies, 4: 
florists, 5; fruits, 5; furniture, 5; furriers, 1: 


, 


twenty-two 
thirty miles 


Meats, 1; 
; 


bakeries, 7; 


garages (public), 20; grocers, 47 (chain, 17); 
hardware, 4; Jewelry, 3; meat markets, 16; 


men’s furnishings, 9; men’s clothin F - 
chant tailors, 2; milliners, 12: pad Merge F 
photographers, 8; pianos (and miscellaneous mu. 
sical instruments), 5; radio supplies, 5; restau- 
rants (including hotels), 18; shoes, 10; sporting 
Zoeds, 2; Stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 8. 
Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature 
49.9 degrees; average number of rainy days per 


_ twelve months, 80; most pleasant months, May, 


Aug., Oct. Doctors (medical, 
9)5 (osteopaths, 2): street 
ficial; electric current, 
water. hard and soft. 


22); (dentists, 
car service; gas, arti- 
alternating and direct; 


OSSINING, N. Y. 


(Westchester County ) 
1920 Population, 10,739, 
City and Suburban Estimate, 16,000, 
Native Whites, 77.3%; Negroes, 4.1%; For- 


eign Born, 18.5%; Industrial Workers, 30%: 
English Reading, 89%; Families, 2.361)” 
Schools, 9; Public Grade 5; High ae 
Parochial, 1; Private, 1. Number of *pupila, 
2,500, : 
Churches: 16; Baptists, 2; Episco Fi 
2 ; , 25 pal, 4; 
Methodists, 2; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
2; Hebrew, 2; Christian Science, 1; Gospel 
Assembly, 1. 
Banks: 3. National, 2; Savings, 1; Total Re- 


sources (all banks), $13,000,000. : 


l Savings and 
Loan Association, $300,000. 


Theatres: Motion Pictures and Vaudeyille, 
seating capacity, 3,000; three auditoriums, 
seating, 4,000. 

Location: On New York Central R.R. 


Principal Industries: Printing, 
and aprons, cosmetics, wire. 

Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Rand McNally Printing Plant; Modern Apron 
Co., Hudson Wire Co., Sterizol Co. 


Residential Features: One and two family 
houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: 7 blocks. 
Trading Area: 10 miles radius, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 12; automobile tire agencies, 5; 


house dresses 


bakers, 9; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels); 7; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 14; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 12; 


druggists, 8; dry goods, 11; department stores, 
1; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 4; fruits, 5; 
furniture, 7; furriers, 1; garages (public), 5; 
grocers, 50 (chain, 14); hardware, 2; jewelry, 
8; meat markets, 13; men’s furnishings, 6; 
men’s clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 10; mil- 


yi 
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liners, 4; opticians, 2; photographers, 4; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 8; 
radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 


9; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 6, s 
Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 


50 degrees, average number of rainy days (12 
months), 75; most pleasant months, May, June, 
September and October, Gas, artificial; elec- 
tric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses; 3,000; water, soft. 


OSWEGO, N. Y. 


(Oswego County) j 


1920 Population, 23,626. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Fulton (pop. 12,571); Pulaski (1,962); Mexico 
(2,786); Hannibal (1,945). 

Native Whites, 84.4%; Negroes, 0.3%; Foreign 
Born, 15.3%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 
Reading, 97.3%; Families, 5,975. 

Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 1; Parochial, 
4. Number of Pupils, 5,200. 


26,000, Most 


Churches: Baptist, .2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
7; Miscellaneous, 3, ~ 

Banks: National, 2; State, 2. Total De- 
posits (all banks), $18,500,000; ‘Total Re- 


sources (all banks), $19,805,845.87; Total Say- 
ings Banks Deposits, $13,442,483.41, 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
2. Total number of seats, 9,000. 


Location: N'Y, ©., D, L. & W., N. Y. 0. & 
W. Railroads, Empire State electric railways). 
Steamers between Chicago. and Ogdensburg 
touch here. McDougall lines of lake steamers 
between Duluth, Minn., and New York operate 
via Oswego and the New York State Barge 
Canal. Heavy coal and grain trade with Can- 
ada centers here via steamers. Shipping cen- 
ter with imports and exports to Canada. Stand- 
ard Oil Co. Gt. Lakes oil fleet operates out of 
Oswego as a base. Located on south shore 
of Lake Ontario, Terminus of New York State 
Barge Canal. Bus lines operate in several 
directions. To nearest large city (Syracuse), 
by railroad, 1% hours; by trolley, 2 hours; by 
auto, 1% hours, 

Principal Industries; Matches, boilers of all 
types, knit goods, textiles, rayon silk, wood 
and sheet-metal products, confectionery, shade 
cloth, car building shops, chocolate, peanut 
butter, baked goods, brass goods, canned goads, 
furniture novelties, tools, flour, paperboxes, 
dresses, children’s boots and shoes, silk goods, 
food products. ; 


Manufacturing Establishments: 69, Leading- 
firms: Conway Knitting Mills, Diamond Match 
Co., Pierce, Butler & Pierce, Stuart Hartshorn, 
Co., Hayes Textile Co., Conde Knitting Mitis,, 
Oswego Tool Works, Long’s Chocolate Works, 
Oswego Candy Works, Oswego Preserving Co., 
Oil Well Supply Co., Kingsford Boiler & Ma- 
chine Co., Fitzgibbons Boiler Works, Last Long 
Underwear Co., Oswego Rayon Corp., Standard 
Oil Box Co., Sawyer Brass Works. ‘Total value 
of yearly output of factories estimated at $25,- 
211,643. 

Special Information: City is an educational 
center with Oswego State Normal School and 
new modern $700,000 high school attracting 
many foreign students, City has million dollar 


hotel. Extensive patronage from summer tour- 
ists. Normal summer camp annually attracts 
1,000. N, Y. State maintains $1,500,000 grain 
elevator here, with storage capacity of 1,000,000 
bushels, and federal government a $5,000,000 
harbor, Fort Ontario houses battalion of regu- 
lar infantry, and affords Summer camps for 
regular and state militia, coast artillery regi- 
ments. It is the oldest fort in North America 


still garrisoned, having been built in 1724, 


Residential Features: A city of home owners, 
only relatively small number of industrial work- 
ers are renters. Many stately mansions date 
from the Qivil War period.. Homes in best 
residential section average $15,000 to $25,000, 
Many dwellings of brick, 

Retail Shopping Section: 
3 blocks; West Bridge, 4 blocks; West Second 
Street, 1 block; East Bridge Street, 6 blocks; 


East First Street, 3 blocks; East Second, 3 
blocks, 


Trading Area: 25 miles west, 25 miles east, 
20 miles south. Buses, railroads and trolley 
lines with good roads bring a large yolume of 
out-of-town trade. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 2; 
hardware, 2; dry goods, 2; tobacco, 4; Mis- 
cellaneous lines; candy, 4; canned goods, 1, 


Number of Retail Outlets for National] : 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile fae 
cies, 25; commercial auto, agencies, 6; auto- 
mobile accessories, 23; automobile tire agencies, 
15; bakers, 13; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 50 (chain, 2); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 88; delicatessen, 2; dress- 
makers, 85; druggists, 9; dry goods, 11; depart- 
ment stores, 4; electric supplies, 6; florists, 
6; fruit, 6; furniture, 4; furriers, 4; garages 
(public), 26; grocers, 119 (chain, 13); hardware, 
11; jewelry, 8; meat markets, 29; men’s fur- 
nishings, 11; men’s clothing, 11; merchant 
tailors, 6; milliners, 12; opticians, 5; photog- 
raphers, 4; pianos (and Miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 7; radio supplies, 3; restaurants 
(including hotels), 23; shoes, 14; sporting goods, 
4; stationers, 5; women’s apparel, 11, 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 46 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 124: most Pleasant months, 
May, June, July, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 
28), (dentists, 17), (osteopaths, 3); street car 
service; gas, artificial; number of meters, 8, 
568; electric current, alternating; number of 
wired houses, 5,625; number of automobile 
registrations, 14,319; water, hard. , 
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PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


(Westchester County) 
1920 Population, 16,868 (1926 est., 19,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 37,500. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 


Croton (pop. 1,800); Yorktown (1,500). 
Native Whites, 82%; Negroes, 8%; Foreign 
Born, 10%; Industrial Workers, 35%; English 


Reading, 90%; Families, 5,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Private, 3; Peekskill Military Academy, 
founded 1833; Westchester Military Academy; 
St. Mary’s School for boys. Number of Pupils, 
8,200. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 3; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 1, 


Banks: National, 2; Savings, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $16,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits To- 
tal, $7,000,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures and Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 2. Total 
number of seats, 1,200. 


Location: On east bank of Hudson River. The 
new Peekskill-Hudson River Bridge now open for 
traffic. Four miles from deep water at Ver- 
planck Point; freight line to New York; bus 
lines to east and north; connection with Hudson 
River Day Line at Indian Point Park half mile 
below village; ferry from Verplanck Point to 
west shore for cars and passengers. To New 
York, by railroad,-1 hour; by auto, 1%4 hours. 


Principal Industries: Stoves, ranges, under- 
wear, men’s clothing, yeast, vinegar, Sanitas, 
Meritas oilcloth, fire bricks, marble and granite 
quarries. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Fleischmann Mfg. Co., Standard Textile Prod- 
ucts Co., Union Stove Works, Peoples Stove 
Works, Hudson Clothing Co., Peekskill Clothing 
Co., M. Konski, Clothing Co., Bailey Underwear 
Co., New York Trap Rock Co., New York Sand 
& Gravel Co. 5 

Special Information:/Location makes shopping 
convenient. Good connections with west shore 
over Peekskill-Bear Mountain Bridge and King’s 
Ferry. Several branch factories have already 
selected sites here. Over 7,000 automobiles 
registered in this village. 

Residential Features: Extends from Main and 
Nelson Avenues through to the north; also in 
Hillcrest Park from South Street to the south; 
from James Street to the east; from South 
Street through Depew Street. Zoning plan un- 
der consideration. Usual neighborhood stores. 
Many private houses averaging $1,200 a room. 

Retail Shopping Section: On South Street 
from Smith to Division; on Division from Cort- 
Jandt to Crompond Road; on Main Street from 
Spring to James; Central Avenue from Division 
to Depew Street; Union Avenue and Nelson 
from South to Main street. 

Trading Area: Extends 25 miles to the north, 
east and south, and 8 miles west. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, 2; 
Miscellaneous lines, ice cream, 1; confection- 
ery, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories,'7; automobile tire agencies, 4; 
bakers, 12; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 12 (chain, 2); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 12; delicatessen, 5; dressmakers, 
10; druggists, 6 (chain, 1); dry goods, 13; de- 


partment stores, 5;' electrical supplies, 3; flor- 
ists, 8; fruits, 12; furniture, 10; furriers, 2; 
garages (public), 18; . grocers, 89 (chain, 20); 


hardware, 5; jewelry,, 4; meat markets, 25 
(chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 12;-men’s cloth- 
ing, 10; merchant tailors, 10; milliners, 7; 
opticians, 3; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 8; restaurants (including hotels), 30; 
shoes, 8; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 4; 
women’s apparel, 10. 

Miscellaneous Data; Average temperature, 50 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 50; most pleasant months, June, 
Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 17), (dent- 
ists, 12), (osteopaths, 1); motor bus service; 
gas, artificial; number of meters, 1,200; electric 
current, alternating; number of wired houses, 
8,250; water, soft. ; 


PLATTSBURG, N. Y. 


(Clinton County) 
1920 Population, 10,909. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 24,600. 
Native Whites, 97%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 


Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 10%; English 
Reading, 75%; Families, 2,468. 
Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 2; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 2,247. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 
2; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catho- 
lic, 3; .Miscellaneous, 1. 

Banks; National, 3; Total Resources (all 
banks), $12,715,000.; Savings Banks Deposits 
Total, $2,160,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
3: Total number of seats, 4,600. 

Location: On west shore of Lake Champlain, 
24 miles from Canadian boundary. Served by 
Delaware & Hudson R.R. and Lake Champlain 
Yransportation Co. Steamers and fine bus sery- 
iée to all points. 
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Principal Industries: Wall paper, machinery, 
pulp and paper, printing, railroad shops, piston 
rings, shirts. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 28. Leading 
firms: Plattsburg Wall Paper Co., Lake Cham- 
plain Pulp & Paper Co., Plattsburg Shirt Co., 
Thermodyne Radio Corp. Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $6,000,000. 


Special Information: Situated in the center 
of a large summer resort section and farming 
community. Fine climate, good roads and city 
rapidly improving in every way. 

Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses; private homes predominate. 
There is practically no tenement district. A 
large number of very beautiful homes and 
numerous cozy dwellings. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from head 
of Bridge Street, which is the center of city 
to D. & H. station which is about four blocks, 
and on Margaret Street between Broad and Hlm, 
eight blocks; all of Clinton Street, all of River 
Street, two blocks on Brinkerhoff Street, all of 
Charlotte Street. 

Trading Area: 
east, and one and one-half miles north, south 
and west, and a good trade is received from 
nearby points on account of good bus service. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 2; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 2; dry goods, 1; Miscel- 
laneous lines; shoes, 1; confectionery, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial automobile agencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 2; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 8; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 6; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 9; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 18; 
druggists, 4; dry goods, 7; department stores, 
1; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 1; fruits, 6; 
furniture, 6; furriers, 2; garages (public), 23; 


grocers, 27; hardware, 3; jewelry, 5; meat 
markets, 14; men’s clothing, 5; merchant 
tailors, 2; milliners, 7; opticians, 1; photo- 


graphers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 3; radio supplies, 3; restaurants 
(including hotels), 27; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 
3; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 9. 


PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


(Westchester County) 
1920 Population, 16,573 (1925 est. 19,283). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 38,000. 


Native Whites, 73%; Negroes, less than 1%; 
Foreign Born, 26%; Industrial Workers, 63%; 
English Reading, 89%; Families, 4,203. 


Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Junior, 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Private, 1; Business, 1. 
Number of Pupils, 5,856. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 2; Methodist, 2; Presby- 
terian, 2; Roman Catholic, 5; Lutheran, 3. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1; 
Total Resources, $9,364,290.15, 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Vaudeville, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 10. Total 
number of seats, 12,100. 


Location: On the N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., 
26 miles from New York. Situated at the 
mouth of the Byram River on Long Island 
Sound; excellent freight service by boat to New 
York City and points west. Pxceptional bus 
service connecting with White Plains (the 
county seat) and all Hudson River cities. Large 
fleets of motor trucks and passenger busses ply- 
ing daily between New York and Port Chester 
and all cities east to Boston. To New York, 
by railroad, %4 hour; by trolley, 1 hour; by 
auto, % hour, : 


Principal Industries; Bolts and nuts, wire, 
electric fans, York furnaces and gas and coal 
ranges, soil pipe, plumbers’ supplies, sheets and 
pillow cases, clothing, automobile mirrors, 
brushes, mattresses, metal and aluminum cast- 
ings, candy, oil burners, bottle washing ma- 
chines, mechanical toys and ham boilers. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Russell, Burd- 
sall and Ward Bolt and Nut Co., Life Savers, 
Inc., Abendroth Foundry, Alexander Mirror- 
scope Co., P. R. Mallory & Oo., Empire Foun- 
dry, S. & K. Clothing Co., Simons Manufactur- 
ing Co. (Fruit of Loom Products), Port Chester 
Brush Factory, Port Chester Plumbers’ Supply, 
O’Neill Wire Works, Hamann Bottle Machine 
Co., HE. D. Anderson, Inc., Ham Boiler Corp., 
Port Chester Aluminum Foundry. 


Savings, 1. 


Special Information: Surrounded by a number 
of small residential townships, Port Chester is 
the shopping center of southeastern Westchester 
County, and the home of many prominent per- 
sons, Port Chester has a large bolt and nut 
factory and a very good shirt factory. Has a 
good harbor on Long Island Sound between New 
York and Bridgeport. Has an exceedingly large 
number of home owners. Exceptionally fine 
roads. On the Boston Post Road, which is one 
of America’s most historic and traveled high- 
ways. 

Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses. Very strict zoning ordinances 
protect residential sections. Private homes pre- 
dominate, Has many fine residential sections. 
The estates of many prominent people border 
the outskirts, Homes in general average be- 
tween $9,000 and $20,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends from pub- 
lic center north for seven blocks on North Main 
Street and south for four blocks on South 
Main Street and west for three blocks on 
Westchester and Irving Avenues. All streets 
branching off are almost entirely devoted to 
stores and business enterprises. ‘There are five 
small neighborhood shopping centers in various 
parts of the town. 

Trading Area: Extends about nine miles 
south, six miles west, six miles east, covering 
in all eight small towns. Excellent train, trol- 


Extends about one-half mile. 


ley and bus service, 
simple matter. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 2; Miscellaneous lines, con- 
fectionery, 2; paper twine, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cles, 18; commercial auto. agencies, 
Mobile accessories, 47; automobile tire agencies, 
32; bakers, 10; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 20 (chain, 2); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 82; delicatessen, 11; 
dressmakers, 31; druggists, 11 (chain, 1); dry 
goods, 28; department stores, 4; electrical sup- 
plies, 7; florists, 6; fruits, 26; furniture, 8; 
furriers, 6; garages (public), 22; grocers, 105 
(chain, 16); hardware, 7; jewelry, 7; meat 
markets, 35; men’s furnishings, 30; men’s 
clothing, 24; merchant tailors, 15; milliners, 14; 
opticians, 5; photographers, 7; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 9; radio sup- 
plies, 12; restaurants (including hotels), 30 
(chain, 1); shoes, 18; sporting goods, 10; sta- 
tioners, 22; women’s apparel, 52. (Some stores 
included in more than one of the above classi- 
fications.) 


making transportation a 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
70 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 50; most pleasant months, April 
to October. Doctors (medical, 16), (dentists, 
15), (osteopaths, 2); street car service; gas, ar- 
tificial; electric current, alternating; number of 
wired houses, 3,300; water, soft. 


PORT JERVIS, N. Y. 


(Orange County) 


1920 Population, 10,171 (1925 State Census, 
10,507). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000. 


Native Whites, 78%; Negroes, 2%; 
Born, 20%; Industrial Workers, 20%; 
Reading, 95%; Families, 2,200. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,719. 

Churches; Baptist, 1; Christian Science, gM 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 1; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 3. 

Banks: National, 2; Total Resources, $5,375,- 
429,73; 4 building and loan associations with re- 
sources over $3.000.000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total 
number of seats, 8,600. 

Location: On main line of Hrie Railroad above 
point of navigation on Delaware River. Branch 
line of Ontario & Western Railroad. 88 miles 
from port of New York, which gives good ship- 
ping facilities. To nearest large city by rail- 
road, 2 hours; by auto, 3 hours. 

Principal Industries: Erie Railroad terminal 
shops, silks, glass, underwear, ladies’ garments, 
blouses, saws, gloves, stoves and ranges, over- 
alls, malt extracts, silver-plate ware, cut glass. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 25. Leading 
firms: Katterman & Mitchell, Gillinder Bros., 
Vaucanson Silk Mill (Bian¢hini & Farrier), 
Hugo S. Adam Co., Jennings & Griffin Co., 
Swinton & Co., Deerpark Brew Co., Orr Jr. Mfg, 
Co., W. B. Chant & Son, Knickerbocker Silver 
Co. Total value of yearly output of factories 
estimated at $7,500,000. 

Special Information: Port Jervis is called the 
Tri-States city, being at the junction of New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. It is 
the center of a large summer resort section, 
and on the main highways linking these three 
states. Fine educational system, new modern 
hotel, new hospital, sanitarium, amusement 
park with fine bathing. “‘Sky-line Drive’’ over 
the mountains fronting the city. 

Residential Features: Small one-family houses 
predominate. Due to activities of building and 
loan associations, these are mostly owned by 
those who live in them. 

Retail Shopping Section: Pike St. (6 blocks), 
Front St. (3 blocks), Jersey Avenue (2 blocks), 
Sussex St. (2 blocks), Ball St. (1 block). 

Trading Area: Extends 40 miles west, 20 miles 
south, 8 miles east and north. Small scattering 
towns. y 

Wholesale Houses: Meats, 1; fruits, 1; hard- 
ware, 1; Miscellaneous lines, tobacco, 1; bread, 
1; confectioners, 2; ice cream, 1 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 22; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 17; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (in- 


Foreign 
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‘eluding hotels), 55 (chain, 1); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 67; delicatessen, 2; 
dressmakers, 21; druggists, 7 (chain, 1); dry 


goods, 18; department stores, 6; electrical sup- 


plies, 7; florists, 2; fruits, 27; furniture, 5; 
garages (public), 17; grocers, 51 (chain, 16); 
hardware, 5; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 18 


(chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 12; men’s cloth- 
ing, 8; merchant tailors, 7; milliners, 6; opti- 
cians, 8; photographers, 3; pianos (and miscel- 
laneous musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 
5; restaurants (including hotels), 17; shoes, 12; 
sporting goods, 6; stationers, 11; women’s ap- 
parel, 9. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
65 degrees; average ‘number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 75; most pleasant months, May 
to October. Doctors (medical, 13); (dentists, 
6); (osteopaths, 8); number of wired houses, 
2,100; gas, artificial; electric current, alternat- 
ing and direct; water, soft. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, _N. Y. 
(Dutchess County) 


1920 Population, 35,000 (1925 State Census, 
85,670). f Ph 

City and Suburban Estimate, 150,000. Mos 
important towns in this area are: Wappingers 
Falls (pop. 1,761); Highland (1,142); Millbrook 
(1,096); Rhinebeck (1,397). : 


10; auto- 7; Miscellaneous, 16, 
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Native Whites, 85%; Negroes, 244%; Foreign 
Born, 124%2%. ‘ 

Schools; Public Grade, 11; High, 1; Par- 
ochial, 4, / 

Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 2; 
Congregutional, 1; MHpiscopal, 4; Hebrew, 2; 
Methodist, 5; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 


Banks: National, 5; State, 2, Capital, Sur- 
plus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $6,127- 
000; Total Deposits (all banks), $41,549,000; 
Total Resources (all banks), $48,506,000.. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Vaudeville, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 


Location: New York Central; Central New 
England Division of New York, New Haven & 
Hartford R. R., one of the most important 
freight lines of the New Haven System. Bus 
lines within a radius of twenty miles. To. 
nearest larger city (New York), by railroad, 2 
hours; by auto, 3% hours, 

Principal Industries: Farm Implements bear- 
ings, auto parts, accessories, buttons, women’s 


and men’s clothing, chemicals, electrical sup- - 
plies, cigars, piano hammers, machine parts, 
hardware, elevators, paper boxes, horseshoes, 


boilers, varnishes, cough drops, auto trucks. 


_ Manufacturing Establishments. 81, Leading 
firms. De Laval Separator Co., Hoe Corp., 
Schatz Mfg. Co., R. W. Delapenha Co., Trus- 
sell ae Co., A, C. Dutton Lumber Co., Gar- 
tex Co. 


Special Information: Total employment, 5,500. 
payroll, $150,000 (70% normal). The city is 
ideally located half-way between New York and 
Albany on the Hudson River, The principal in- 
dustry is the manufacture of the De Laval 
Cream Separator. Poughkeepsie is the county 
seat of Dutchess County; the home of Vassar 
College and Eastman Business College. Its pub- 
lie school system is splendid. 


Residential Features: Beautiful shade trees; 
fine pavements; easy access to shopping district; 
great many apartment houses, two-family houses 
and private homes, 


« Retail Shopping Section: Main Street between 
N. Clinton and South Clover Streets, Market 
Street, Academy Street. ‘Business district ex- 
tends two blocks north and south of Main 
Street. There are about 350 retail mercantile 
establishments, including all lines of trade. 


Trading Area: An average radius of 20 miles 
on either side of the Hudson River. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 3; 
fruits, 4; Miscellaneous lines, bakers, 7; con- 
fectionery, 4, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 28; automobile accessories, 12; automobile 
tire agencies, 10; bakers, 25; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 23 (chain, 1); con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 40; delicat- 
essen, 13; dressmakers, 79; druggists, 16 (chain, 
1); dry goods, 22; department stores, 4; elec- 
trical supplies, 18; florists, 8; fruits, 23; fur- 
niture, 17; furriers, 8; garages (public), 40; 
grocers, 195 (chain, 30); hardware, 10; jewelry, 


21; meat markets, 46 (chain, 11); men’s fur- 
nishings, 15; men’s clothing, 15; merchant 
tailors, 42; milliners, 18; opticians, 6; photo- 


graphers, 9; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 9; radio supplies, 8; restaurants 
(including hotels), 62 (chain, 2); shoes, 23; 
sporting goods, 4; stationers, 7; women’s ap- 
parel, 20. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 50 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 65; most pleasant months, April, 
May, June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 
52), (dentists, 44), (osteopaths, 2); street car 
service; gas, artificial; number of meters, 7,374; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 5,385; water, medium. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


(Monroe County) 


1920 Population, 295,750 (1925 State Census, 
321,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 650,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Batavia (pop, 14,534); Geneva (15,782); Can- 
andaigua (7,428); Albion (4,683); BE. Rochester 
(5,883); Fairport (4,624); Medina (6,911). 


Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, .005%; For- 
eign Born, 24.995%; Industrial Workers, 43%; 
English Reading, 98%; Families, 75,775. 


Schools: Public Grade, 57; High, 5; Junior 
High, 4; Parochial, 34, Number of Pupils, 
7A, 211, ' 


Educational facilities include University of 
Rochester, one of the best equipped institutions 
in the country; and Rochester Athenaeum and 
Institute, fourth greatest trade 
school in the country. Eastman School of 
Music combines school of music and motion 
picture symphony concert auditorium; gift of 
George Eastman to citizens of Rochester, to be 
administered by the University of Rochester. 


Churches: Baptist, 15; Ohristian Science, 2; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 13; Hebrew, 14; 
Methodist, 14; Presbyterian, 20; Roman Cath- 
olic, 32; Miscellaneous, 36, 


Banks: National, 1; State, 11. Capital, Sur- 
plus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $2,062,- 
338,838; Total. Deposits (all banks), $317,868,- 
233: Total Resources (all banks), $351,180,242; 
Total Savings Banks Deposits, $117,868,233; To- 
tal Bank Clearings (12 months), $667,924,306 in 
1925. : 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 
27: Vaudeville, 2; Burlesque, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 3. Total number of seats, 
45,000. : h 

Location; Rochester is located in the heart 
of one of the richest orchard and farming 
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WON AND KEPT SOLELY ON A RESULT BASIS 


THE “WANT” AD DEPARTMENT 


of the 


eae 


ROCHEST 


FIRST IN ROCHESTER AND WESTERN NEW YORK 


A community institution maintained by the independent action of thousands who 
have found that by its aid many of their wants may be satisfied 
at a minimum expenditure of time, trouble and money. 


Well up on the list of leaders, the Democrat and Chronicle carried 
3,228,537 lines of classified advertising during the first six months of 
1926. This is only 2,000 lines less than the amount carried by the 
New York Times during the same period, and exceeds the classified 
advertising lineage of such papers as the San Francisco Examiner, 
Baltimore Sun, Cleveland Plain Dealer and Detroit Free Press. 


This famous feature of the Democrat and Chronicle 
is unique in that its enormous amount of advertising 
is wholly non-solicited. Publishers of newspapers in 
other cities, with large and expensive classified organ- 
izations, have found it hard to believe that so great 
a lineage is possible without the employment of a 


‘trained force of solicitors. The voluntary classified 


patronage which this newspaper enjoys has, in fact, 


no parallel. 


Sunday over 86,000 


The accomplishments of the Democrat and Chronicle 
“Want” ads indicate a marvelously wide range of 
service, from the return of a lost article advertised 
only after the lapse of a year, to the sale of real estate 
in London, England. There is apparently no limit 
to their field of operation and the amazing results 
frequently reported are believed by many advertisers 
and advertising agencies to account in great measure 
for the superior value of the Democrat and Chronicle 
as a display medium. 


Daily over 81,000 


1,276,456 total lines gained, first nine months 1926 
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Rochester (cont'd) 


districts on the continent. To the manufacturer, 

Rochester’s transportation facilities compare 
most advantageously. Five steam railroads 
serve it; New York Central, Buffalo, Rochester 
and Pittsburgh; Lehigh; Pennsylvania, and 
Brie, The New York State *1,000-ton’’? Barge 
canal, with a magnificent harbor, extending to 
within 300 yards of Main Street, passes along 
the southern edge of the city. There are also 
five interurban lines leading into Rochester as 
well as numerous bus lines. Lake Ontario is 
but seven miles away, with Port of Rochester 
for shipping facilities to the Great Lakes. To 
nearest large city, by railroad, 14% hours; by 
trolley, 21%4 hours; by auto, 2% hours. 

Principal Industries: Number of establish- 
ments, 1,467; persons engaged, 81,271; pro- 
prietor and firm members, 1,178; salaried em- 
ployees, 4,189; wage earners (average number), 
77,252; capital invested, $281,311,199; salaries 
and wages, $109, 671,981; salaries, $26,861,542; 
wages, $82,810,429; cost of materials, $181,672, - 
549; value of products, $397,670,551; cameras, 
films and photographic accessories, optical goods, 
thermometers, enameled steel tanks, office 
equipment, shoes, men’s clothing, typewriter 
ribbons, furniture, soda fountain supplies, ete. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 1,421. Lead- 
ing firms: Pastman Kodak Co., Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Pfaud- 
ler Co., General Ry. Signal Co., Levy Bros. & 
Adler, Stein-Bloch Co., Fashion Park, Taylor 
Co., Todd Protectograph Co., Gleason Works, 
North Bast Blectric Co., Stromberg Carlson, 
Hungerford Smith Co., Kellogg Pumps Co. 

Residential Features: The majority are one- 
family houses. There are no tenement districts. 
The streets are all well lighted and paved, Hew 
cities can equal Rochester in the matter of 
residences. It has been truly called a city of 
pheautiful homes. Over 42% of people own their 
own homes. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends along Past 
and West Main Streets, State Street, St. Paul 
Street, Clinton Avenue, north and south, and 
on East Avenue. There are six neighborhood 
shopping sections with the usual number of 
grocery, drug, hardware, meat markets, and 
miscellaneous stores. 

Trading Area: Extends 40 miles east and 
west of the city, and 55 miles south. This area 
is intimately linked to Rochester by improved 
roads, railroads, electric, and bus lines. Roches- 
ter is the natural center of distribution for this 
rich trading territory. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 18; meats, a 
fruits, 17; hardware, 3; dry goods, 5; Miscel- 
laneous lines, drugs, 2; tobacco and cigars, 18. 
Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 59; commercial auto. agencies, 20; auto- 
mobile accessories, 411; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 82; bakers, 174; cigar stores (including 
hotels), 137 (chain, 19); delicatessen, 51; dress- 
makers, 228; druggists, 108 (chain, 5); dry 
goods, 208; department stores, 5; electrical sup- 
plies, 38; florists, 47; fruits, 95; furniture, 82; 
furriers, 30; garages (public), 192; grocers, 
1,665 (chain, 352); hardware, 81; jewelry, 100; 
meat markets, 491; men’s furnishings, 372; 
men’s clothing, 100; merchant tailors, 405; 
milliners, 78; opticians, 39; photographers, §3; 
pianos (and miscellaneous instruments), 51; 
radio supplies, 25; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 366 (chain, 6); shoes, 130; sporting 
goods, 11; stationers, 21; women’s apparel, 171. 
Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
47.4 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 167; most pleasant months, May 
to November. Doctors (medical, 460), (dentists, 
230), (osteopaths, 15); street car service; 288, 
artificial; number af meters, 94,552; electric 
current, alternating and direct; number of wired 
houses, 75,073; number of automobile registra- 
tions, 47,221; water, soft. 

See announcements pages 171 and 185 
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ROME, N. Y. 


(Oneida County) 


1925 Population, 30,328. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 88,000 in city 
and suburbs, 60,000 in Rome’s trading area. 

Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, less than 1%; 
Foreign Born, 20%; Industrial Workers, 30% 5 
English Reading, 85%; Families, 5,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 2; Private 
Schools, 3; Parochial, 3; Number of Pupils, 
5,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1s 


Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 


Congregational, 1; ¢ 
Roman Catholic, 


Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, ib 
4; Miscellaneous, 8. 

Banks: National, 1; Trust, 1; Savings, 25 
Total Resources (all panks), $17,290,054; Sav- 
ings Bank Deposits, Total (all banks), $13,492, - 
443, 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1: Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville and Burlesque, 1; Miscellaneous (Au- 
ditoriums, ete.), 6; Total number of seats, 5,300. 

Location: On Mohawk River, barge canal, 
Served by / ¥2) Central,) N.. it. Ontario & 
Western R.R., Rome, Watertown & Ogdens- 
burg R.R., New York State Railways (trolley) 
with eight or nine well-equipped and supported 
auto bus lines radiating in every direction from 
city. 

Principal Industries: Brass and copper work- 
ing wire drawing, hollow wire and tube making, 
Jocomotive rebuilding, radiator, tea kettle and 
pedstead making, knitting mills, cigar factories, 
canning factories. One-tenth of all the copper 
used in the United States is manufactured here. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 35. Leading 
firms: Rome Brass & Copper Company, Rome 


pee A) A 
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Wire Co., Rome Mfg. Co., 
Rome Metallic Bedstead Co., 
Plant, Kent Vacuum Cleaner Co., Rome Iron 
Mill, Rome Textile Co., Hinman Steel Co., Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated at 
$35,000,000. 

Special Information: Rome contains 72 square 
miles. Five square miles are inside the corpora- 
tion tax district, the other 67 miles enjoying a 


Spargo Wire Co., 
American Can Co. 


lower tax rate. Rome is on the site of Old 
Fort Stanwix, ‘‘the fort that never sur- 
rendered.’’ Here occurred the defeat and de- 


Ledger’s forces during the 
the defeat having much to 
freedom of the Colonies. 
first unfurled in battle 


struction of St. 
Revolutionary War, 
do with the eventual 
The American flag was 
jn the face of the enemy at Old Fort Stanwix. 
Rome is extremely prosperous and progressive. 


Residential Features: Hight or ten of the 
principal residential streets comprised one of the 
finest sections of homes to be found in any 
city in the state. Beautiful side streets and 
avenues, well paved, beautifully shaded with 
giant elms nearing century old. 85 per cent 
own their own homes. 80 per cent of residence 
are one-family houses, with spacious grounds, 
all well kept. Ordinary homes range in value 
from $6,000 to $11,000 while elaborate residences 
run up to hundreds of thousands. 


Retail Shopping Section: Consists of four 
blocks on W. Dominick Street, one on Hi. 
Dominick, four on N. James Street, two on 5. 
James, one on N. Washington Street. Many 
retail stores are scattered in all parts of city, 
with several groups. of retail trading. Centers 
in different section, each with its meat market, 
grocery, barber shops, ete. 

Trading Area: 10 miles west, 20 miles north, 
10 miles east, 10 miles south. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 1; 
fruits, 6; hardware, 3; Miscellaneous lines, 269. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 13; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 19; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 17; bakers, 17; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotel), 37; confectioners (including ho- 


tel stands), 18; delicatessen, 4; dressmakers, 
13; druggists, 11: dry goods, 7; department 
stores, 5; electrical supplies, 7; florists, 35 
fruits, 83; furniture, 7; furriers, 9; garages 


(public), 25; grocers, 136; hardware, 3; jewelers, 
7; meat markets, 21; men’s furnishings, 18; 
men’s clothing, 16; merchant tailors, 12; mil- 
liners, 7; opticians, 8; photographers, 6; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 4; 
radio supplies, 9; restaurants (including hotels), 
87; shoes, 11; sporting goods, 6; stationers, 5; 
women’s apparel, 9. 


SALAMANCA, N. Y. 


(Cattaraugus County) 
1920 Population, 9,276. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 11,000. 


Native Whites, estimated 75%; Foreign Born, 
25%; Industrial Workers, 90%; English Reading, 


90%; Families, 2,000. 
Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2. Number of Pupils, 2,500. 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, ds 


Congregational, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 2; 

Banks: National, 1; 
sources, $4,000,000. 

Theatres; Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Total number of seats about 2,000. 

Location: On Allegany River, 60 miles south 
of Buffalo. Served by Erie, Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania railroads, and 
Olean, Salamanca & Bradford Ry. (electric). 
A divisional terminal point, residence of many 
railroad employees. To nearest large city by 
railroad, 1 hour; by trolley, 1 hour; by auto- 
mobile, 40 minutes. 


Principal Industries: 


Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 3; 
Miscellaneous, 1. 
State, 1; 


Total Re- 


Furniture manufactur- 


ing, tanneries, veneer, plate glass, railroad 
shops, woolen mills. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 25. Leading 
firms: Salamanca Furniture Co., Sterling 


Furniture Co., Fancher Furniture Co., Ashworth 
Odell Worsted Oo., Union Tanning Co., Moench 
& Sons Tanning Co. 


Special Information: Salamanca is the gate- 
way to Allegany State’ Park, the newest ad- 
dition of New York’s state park system, con- 
taining about 65,000 acres of mountainous wood- 
land, Dairying country to north. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two 
family houses. Private homes predominate, 


Retail Shopping Section: Main Street, four 
blocks; River Street, one block; Atlantie Street, 
one block; Wildwood Avenue, one block; Broad 
Street, two blocks. Neighborhood stores at 
East End and West Wnd. 


Trading Area: Extends about 20 miles west 
and north and ten miles east and south. 


Wholesale Houses: Cigars, 1, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; commercial auto. agencies, 6; auto- 
mobile accessories, 22; automobile tire agencies, 
14; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing botels), 16; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 8; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 8; 
druggists 5 (chain, 1); dry goods, 3; depart- 
ment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 3; 


fruits, 12; furniture, 2; furriers, 1; garages 
(public), 9; grocers 32 (chain, 8); hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 5; meat markets, 23; men’s furnishings, 


7; men’s clothing, 7; merchant tailors, 4; mil- 
liners, 6; opticians, 2; photographers, 1; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 1; 
radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 
18; shoes, 8; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 5; 
women’s apparel, 4. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
47.7 degrees; average number of rainy days 
per twelve months, 100; most pleasant months, 
June, July, August, September, October. 
Doctors (medical, 8); (dentists, 5); (osteopaths, 
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3); street car service; gas, natural; electric 
current, alternating; number of wired houses, 
2,000; number of automobile registrations, 3,500; 


) water, soft. 
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SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


(Saratoga County) 


1920 Population, 13,181 (1925 State Census, 
13,834), 

City and Suburban Estimate: 59,521. 

Native Whites, 85%; Negroes, 4%; 
Born, 11%; Industrial Workers, 26%; 
Reading, 92%; Families, 4,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Parochial, 
2: Private Schools, 2; College, 1; Pupils, 3,630. 

Churches: 16. 

Banks: Deposits, $14,794,405.70. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, rs 
Total number of seats, 3,100. 


Location: On Delaware & Hudson R.R., Bos- 
ton & Maine R.R., two trolley lines into city. 
Four well equipped auto bus lines, running on 
hourly schedules, cover all villages, towns and 
suburbs in our trading area. 


Principal Industries: Silk gloves and under- 
wear, manufacturing _chemists, machine shops 
and castings, wall paper, State of New York 
Tree Nursery, bottled spring waters, bank sup- 
plies, printing, etc. ‘ 


Manufacturing Establishments: The Van Raalte 
Co., the Harvey Co., the Baker Manufacturing 
Corp., the: Decorative Co., Clark Bros., the Sara- 
toga State Waters Corp., the Vichy Spring Co., 
the Lawrence Bank Supply Co., the Bxcelsior 
Spring Co. The weekly payrolls of the above 
concerns will exceed $27,500. Add to this the 
weekly payrolls of the D. & H. R.R., and the 
B. & M. R.R., and the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. Sanitarium, making a total payroll of 
$48,000 weekly. Employing over 1,550, the total 
yearly output of factories is estimated at $10,- 
000,000 to $15,000,000. 


Special Information: Saratoga Springs is noted 
for its famous springs and its wonderful parks. 
Macadam state roads radiate from the eity in 
all directions. The dozens of conventions—the 
Racing, the State Mineral Springs, the Skid- 
more College functions—have for fifty years 
stamped this city as the shopping and entertain- 
ment center. 


Saratoga Springs is the highway to the Adi- 
rondacks, the great north woods of New York 
State, and thousands of tourists and sportsmen 
throughout the year stop en route. The month’s 
racing in August each year brings thousands of 
wealthy and money spending people, who leave 
millions of dollars in return for their health 
and enjoyment. 


Residential Features: Saratoga Springs’ beau- 
tiful drives, stately shade trees and magnificent 
homes are the envy of the entire state. A large 
percentage own their homes, which range in 


Foreign 
English 
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value from $6,000 to $15,000, Some of the more 
costly residences run into six figures. Part of 
the city is in what is known as the «Outside 
Tax District,”? which has a much smaller city 
tax rate than the section known as the ‘‘Inside 
Tax District.” , -! 


Retail Shopping Section: About 30 blocks in 
the business section proper exclusive of about 12 
blocks is western part of city which is a com- 
plete shopping section in itself, have grocers, 
butchers, restaurants, department stores, gar- 
ages, etc. 

Trading Area: 
Ballston Spa, 
inth, Hadley, 
Greenwich. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 2; 
fruits, 2; candy, 2; tobacco, 2; paper and 
wooden ware, 1; chemicals, 1; miscellaneous. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; commercial automobile agencies, 10; 
automobile accessories, 71; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 36; bakers, 20; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 29; dressmakers, 25; druggists, 
6; dry goods, 11; department stores, 2; electrical 
supplies, 7; florists, 3; fruits, 15; furniture, 9; 
furriers, 8; garages (public), 31; hardware, 6; 
jewelry, 11; meat markets, 32; grocers, 80; 
men’s furnishings, 12; men’s clothing, 20; mer- 
chant tailors, 21; milliners, 12; opticians, 5; 
photographers, 7; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 10; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 67; shoes, 26; sport- 
ing goods, 3; stationers, 5; women’s apparel, 10. 


15 miles radius. 
Mechanicsville, 
Schuylerville, 


This includes 
Stillwater, Cor- 
Victory Mills and 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. ~ 


(Schenectady County) 


1920 Population, 88,72; 1 
aaa 5 3 (1925 State Census, 
u City and Suburban Estimate, 120,000 Most 
important cities. and towns in this area are: 
Albany (pop, 117,820); Troy (72,223); Amster- 
dam (32,260); Saratoga Springs (13,181); Balls- 
ton Spa (4,103). 


Native Whites, 7614%; Negroes, %%; Forei 
Born, 23%; Industrial Workers, 30%: English 
Reading, 90%; Families, 20,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 25; High, 1; Junior 
pen, 2; Parochial, 7. Number of Pupils, 21,- 


Churches: 82. Baptist, 6; Christian Science, 
2; Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 4; Hebrew, 6; 
Methodist, 10; Presbyterian, 5; Roman Catholic, 
14; Miscellaneous, 33. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 5; 
panies, 3. Capital, Surplus and 
Profits (all banks), $4,853,722.09; Total - De- 
posits (all banks), $63,963,265.50; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $71,398,698,67; Total Sav-’ 
$50, 202,975.63; Average 


Trust Com- 
Undivided 


ings Banks Deposits, 
Monthly. 
500,000. 


average. 


NEW MODEL 


CHAS. H. 


In Schenectady 


—the most prosperous community 
in Eastern New York, it’s the 


NION-STAR 


“Always in the Home ' 
Every Evening for Everybody” 


Annual pay roll of wage earners 


$50,000,000 


according to government statistics—average annual 
income per family $2,061, $200 above national 


Dominant Automotive Medium 


Leads in Local News, 
Foreign News, 
News - Features, 
Comics, Household Hints 


NEW EQUIPMENT OCCUPIED 
~ NOVEMBER 1, 1926 


Nat. Adv. Representative - 
New York—Chicago—Boston 


Market 
Radio, 


PLANT WITH 


EDDY CoO. 


Total Retail Sales (all lines), $2,- 


| _ NEW YORK (Cont’d) 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving 
10; Vaudeville, 2; Burlesque, 1. 
of seats, 12,500. 

Location: Located on the Mohawk River, ac- 
cessible by New York State Barge Canal, with 
good harbor and terminal buildings. Served by 
the New York Central, Delaware & Hudson 


Pictures, 
Total number 


River, Boston & Maine, and West Shore Rail- 
roads, The Schenectady Railway Company 
operates excellent trolley service to Albany, 
Saratoga, Troy and points .between. Also bus 
service is very efficient. 

Principal Industries: Electrical machinery, 
locomotives and electrical supplies, 

Manufacturing Establishments: 12, Leading 
firms: General Electric Company, American 


Locomotive Company, Weber Electric Co., Mica 
Insulator Works, Thos. Wilson Co. ‘Total value 
of yearly output of factories estimated at 
$65,000,000. 

Special Information: Here ig to be the Great 
Western Gateway Bridge, the key to all western 
beund traffic. Transportation facilities are ex- 
cellent in Schenectady, This is evidenced by 
the fact that the Federal Government located its 
huge warehouses here during the World War 
and has seen fit to maintain them as permanent 
warehouses. Located within easy reach of many 
fine summer resorts in the Adirondacks, Berk- 
shires and beautiful Susquehanna Valley, With- 
in four hours of New York City by train. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses. Private ‘homes predominate. 
These are owned by industrious workingmen. 
The entire northeastern section of the city is 
composed of fine homes. Here also is located 
Union College with its beautiful grounds and 
buildings, 

Retail Shopping Section: The heart of the 
business section is from the 100 block to the 
600 block on State Street, the main thorough- 
fare. There are a number of eross town busi- 
ness streets, such as Ferry Street, Broadway, S. 
Center Street, Jay Street and Lafayette Street. 
There are two outlying sections that are really 
individual neighborhood sections, and about 6 
smaller sections, with grocery, confectionery, 
meat and other small shops, 

Trading Area: Extends about 12 miles west, 
north and east, and about 20 miles south. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, meats, 13; 
fruits, 4; hardware, 1; Miscellaneous lines, con- 
fectionery, 7. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 26; commercial auto, agencies, 12; auto- 
mobile accessories, 15; automobile tire agencies, 


14; bakers, 56; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
(in- 


ing hotels), 23 (chain, 2); confectioners 


; as . 
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. city, by railroad, 114 hours; by 
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cluding hotel stands), 125; delicatessen, 10; 
dressmakers, 99; druggists, 41 (chain, 2); dry 
goods, 41; department stores, 6; electrical sup- 
plies, 7; florists, 15; fruits, 15; furniture, 18; 
furriers, 13; garages (public), 79; grocers, 371 
(chain, 86); hardware, 23; jewelry, 30; meat 
markets, 128 (chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 26; 
men’s clothing, 30; merchant tailors, 107; mil- 
liners, 381; opticians, 15; photographers, 15; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
11; radio supplies, 17; restaurants (ineluding 
hotels), 126 (chain, 1); shoes, 29; sporting 
goods, 7; stationers, 6; women’s apparel, 28, 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 60 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 80; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 118), 
(dentists, 55), (osteopaths, 3); street car sery- 
ice; gas, artificial; number of meters, 25,308; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 18,500; number of automobile registra- 
tions, 23,838; water, hard. 


See announcements page 186 and columns 1 and 
2 this page 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


(Onondaga County) 


1920 Population, 171,717 (1925 State Census, 


182,003). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 250,000. Most. 
important cities and towns in this area are; 
Auburn (pop, 35,677); Fulton (12,591); Oswego 
(22,369); Cortlandt (18,879). 

Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 18%; Industrial Workers, 22%; English 
Reading, 90%; Families, 45,500, 


Schools: Public Grade, 41; High, 8; Junior 
High, 6; Parochial, 15. Number of Pupils, 
29,780. 

Churches: Baptist, 8; Christian Science, 1; 


Congregational, 5; Episcopal, 9; Hebrew, 8; 
Methodist, 17; Presbyterian, 10; Roman Cath- 
olic, 16; Miscellaneous, 28. 

Banks: National, 4; Trust Co., 3; Savings, 
2. Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits (all 


banks),  $24,876,735.85; Total Deposits (all 
banks), $184,273,675.47; Total Resources (all 
banks), $221,299,369.97; Total Bank Clearings 


(12 months, July 31, 1926), 
Average Monthly Total Retail 
$24,486,166. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 34; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
5, Total number of seats, 51,449. 

Location; Central part of New York State 
on N, Y. C., Lackawanna and West Shore Rail- 
roads. Served by six electric railroads, Motor 
freight and passenger service on all radiating 
highways. Barge Canal port. To nearest arge 
trolley, 2 hours; 


$314,606,275.80; 
Sales (all lines), 


by auto, 3 hours. 
Continued on page 188 


The Value of The GAZETTE’S 


COMPACT CIRCULATION 
in SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


One of the 100,000 Group and 
A Morning Newspaper Town 


07 per agate line. 


lr 


Milline rate $2.97 


23,540 Daily average circulation 


(A. B.C) 


96% within city and suburban 


territory 


80% of city and suburban is home 


delivered 


50% more circulation than second 


paper 


18,780 Gazettes sold daily within 


city limits 


20,657 homes in Schenectady 
$70,000,000 annual payroll 
$63,078,079 total bank deposits 


June 30, 1926 


SCHENECTADY GAZETTE 


Benjamin & 


Kentnor Co. 


National Representatives 
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The 
Syracuse Newspaper 
Situation 


Syracuse, with a population of over 185,000, and 
with a population in its trading territory of 450,- 
000, is known and recognized by national advertis- 
ers as one of the most responsive and most 
productive markets in the country. 


The people of Syracuse and its tributary terri- 
tory are served by one morning and two evening 
newspapers. 


Where once Syracuse presented something of a 
problem to the advertising agency space buyer, by 
reason of the slight difference between each news- 
paper in circulation, it is now indeed simple to 
analyze in view of the changes in the Syracuse 
newspaper situation which have occurred during 
the past. year. 


The SYRACUSE EVENING JOURNAL has 
achieved a lead in total net paid circulation over 
each of the other Syracuse newspapers by such a 
wide margin that its superiority as a newspaper and 
as an advertising medium as well is entirely 
obvious. 


The most recent circulation statement gives the 
SYRACUSE EVENING JOURNAL an average 
net paid circulation of 64,875 daily. 


The JOURNAL leads each of the other Syracuse 
daily newspapers by several thousand daily circula- 
tion—a lead so great that its superiority is at once 
obvious. 


The lead of the SYRACUSE EVENING JOUR- 
NAL in net paid daily circulation is due to but one 
fact, it is the best daily newspaper published in 
Syracuse, and its greater circulation expresses the 
positive preference for it by its readers over the 
other Syracuse newspapers. 


Therefore, the greatest possible service the na- 
tional advertiser can secure, the greatest sales power 
he can employ in Syracuse is the SYRACUSE 
EVENING JOURNAL. 


It requires neither study, analysis nor discrimina- 
tion to select the best advertising medium in Syra- 
cuse—it is the EVENING JOURNAL by a large 
margin—and with exceptional reader confidence to 
back up its largest circulation. 


TheSYRACUSE SUNDAY AMERICAN, 
with 78,000 Sunday for 6 months ending 
Sept. 30, 1926, has the largest circulation of 
any Syracuse Sunday newspaper. 


The JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


National Advertising Representatives 


New York 


San Francisco 


St. Louis 
Los Angeles 


Chicago Atlanta 


Portland 


a 
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Syracuse (cont'd) 

Principal Industries: Iron, steel, automobiles, 
and parts, machinery supplies, furniture, soda 
ash and by-products, china and crockery, shoes, 
food products, candles, typewriters, conveying 
systems, washing machines, electric goods, agri- 
cultural implements, heating apparatus, cloth- 
ing, electrical appliances, tools and castings. 


Manufacturing Establishments. 750. Leading 


firms: H, H. Franklin Auto Co., Syracuse 
Washer Co., Brown-Lipe-Chapin Co., Brown- 
Lipe Gear Co., Solvay Process Co, A. EK 


Nettleson Shoe Co., L. ©. Smith Typewriter 
Co., Onondaga Pottery Co., Crouse-Hinds 
Electrical Co., The Lamson Co., The Bonheur 
Co., Will & Baumer Candle Co., 0. C. Bradley 
& Son, Globe Malleable Iron & Steel Co., 
Halcomb Steel Co., Merrill Soule ©o., U. S. 
Hoffman Machinery Co., Elgin A. Simonds Furn. 
Co. Annual output, 225,000,000. 

Special Information: The ideal convention city 
of the east. Distributing point for merchandise 
for central and northern New York. Home of 
Syracuse University, with about 6,000 students. 
New York State Fair annually. Automobiles 
in county, over 40,000. 

Residential Features: One and two-family 
houses, with many large modern apartments. 
Several high class residential sections. Street 
car and bus service to outlying sections. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Clin- 
ton Square, which forms heart of business sec- 
tion, and terminal for suburban trolley and bus 
lines, for 8 blocks north and 10 blocks south 
on Salina Street. Retail section includes 5 
blocks on Clinton Street, 8 on Warren Street, 
7 on Genesee Street, 5 on Fayette, 3 on Jef- 
ferson, 5 on Onondaga, 8 on James, 3 on 
State and several blocks on other streets. Four 
large outlying neighborhood sections in addition 
to usual grocery and small shops. 

Trading Area: About 35 miles in all direc- 
tions. Intermittent business from people at 
greater distances, because of fine trolley and 
bus service. Conventions, fairs, and large sales 
draw crowds from points beyond usual trading 
area, 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 14; meats, 13; 
fruits, 12; hardware, 1; dry goods, 5; Miscel- 
laneous lines, dairy supplies, 4; confectioners, 
9: tobacco, 6; drugs, 2, 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 55; commercial auto. agencies, 10; auto- 
mobile accessories, 78; automobile tire agencies, 
49; bakers, 97; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 62 (chains, 9); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 160; delicatessen, 16; 
dressmakers, 263; druggists, 94 (chain, 2); dry 
goods, 95; department stores, 5; electrical sup- 
plies, 46; florist, 81; fruits, 240; furniture, 70; 
furriers, 20; garages (public), 153; grocers, 836 
(chain, 119); hardware, 35; jewelry, 50; meat 
markets, 160; men’s furnishings, 60; men’s 
clothing, 30; merchant tailors, 204; milliners, 
48; opticians, 17; photographers, 40; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 29; 
radio supplies, 30; restaurants (including hotels), 
292 (chain, 5); shoes, 60; sporting goods, 15; 
stationers, 8; women’s apparel, 51. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
46.9 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 65; most pleasant months, May, 
June, July, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 355), 
(dentists, 146), (osteopaths, 16); street car 
service; gas, artificial; number of meters, 47,- 
889: electric current, alternating; number of 
wired houses, 46,813; number of automobile 
registrations, 56,610; water, hard. 

See announcement page 187 columns 3 and 4 
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SAUGERTIES, N. Y. 


(Ulster County ) 


1920 Population, 4,013. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 


Native Whites, 95%; Foreign Born, 5%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 30%; English Reading, 98%; 
Families, 1,054. 


Schools: 3. Number of Pupils, 612. 
Churches: 6. 
Banks: 3. Total Resources $3,740,000. 


Theatres: 2. Total number of seats, 1,600. 

Location: On West Shore R.R. 

Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: Five blocks. 
Trading Area: 12 miles radius. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial automobile agencies, 2; 
automobile accessories, 6; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 6; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 10; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 6; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, Th 
druggists, 3; dry goods, 1; electrical supplies, 2; 
florists, 1; fruits, 3; furniture, 1; furriers, 1; 
garages (public), 15; grocers, 18; hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 2; meat markets, 7; men’s furnishings, 
5: men’s clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 2; mil- 
liners, 4; opticians, 1; photographers, 1; pianos 
and (miscellaneous musical instruments), 1; 
radio supplies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 
4; shoes, 8; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 1; wo- 
men’s apparel, 4. 


TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
Including North Tarrytown 
(Westchester County) 

1920 Population, 5,807 (1926 est., 13,212). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 22,500. 
Foreign Born, 60%; English Reading, 85%. 
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Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 2; Parochial, 
1. Number -of Pupils, 4,200. - 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Hpiscopal, 2; Hebrew, 
1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 3; Roman Catho- 
lic, 5. 

Banks: National, 2; Savings, 1. Total Re- 
sources, $11,000,000; Building and Loan Assn, 
$700,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Vaudeville, 4. 


Location: Local New York Central Main line, 
Putnam Division Railroad, ferry line crossing 
Hudson to Nyack, three large boats, capacity 46 
automobiles, 20-minute service. Mostly all 
shipping within radius of 50 miles is direct 
by automobile truck. On deep water of Hudson 
River. To New York, by railroad, 45 minutes; 
by auto, 1 hour. 


Principal Industries: Automobiles, automobile 
bodies (3), casting ovens, nursery stock, pottery 
works. 

Manufacturing Establishments: Chevrolet Mo- 
tor Co:, C. M. 8. Corp. (builders of ovens for 
automobile industry), Fisher Bodies Corpora- 
tion, Pierson Nurseries, Tarrytown ‘Terminal 
Corp., Narco Car Co. 


Special Information: Is the home of Mary- 
mount College for girls; Castle School for Girls, 
Highland Manor Girls’ School; Irving and 
Hackley Boys’ School; home of the nationally 
famous Rockwood Golf Club and of the Rocke- 
fellers and the Goulds. The assessed valua- 
tion of ‘Tarrytown is $26,000,000. Exempt 
valuation about $7,000,000. 

Residential Features: Divided into two sec- 
tions. North Tarrytown mostly two, three and 
four-family apartment houses with limited resi- 
dential: section. Tarrytown mostly residential. 
Single family houses average about $8,000. 
Values very high due to close proximity to 
New York City. 

Retail Shopping Section; Broadway, Main, 
Street, upper and lower, Depot Square, Plaza, 
Orchard Street, Cortland Street and Beekman 
Avenue. Four outlying small shopping districts, 


Trading Area: About five miles. Center for 
Irvington, Dobbs Ferry, Hastings, Ardsley, 
Elmsford, Ossining, Bast View, Glenville, Ny- 
ack, three miles to the west. 


Wholesale Houses: Fruits, 3; hardware, 1; 
dry goods, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 22; commercial auto agencies, 6; auto- 
mobile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 
8; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 28; confectioners (including _ hotel 
stands), 14; delicatessen, 4; druggists, 7; dry 
goods, 5; department stores, 1; electric sup- 
plies, 5; florists, 6; grocers, 28 (chain, 13); 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 18; 
men’s furnishings, 8; men’s clothing, 8; mer- 
chant tailors, 8; milliners, 1; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 8; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 15; shoes, 4; sport- 
ing goods, 6; stationers, 13; women’s ap- 
parel, 3. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 50 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 100; most pleasant months, 
May, June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 16), 
(dentists, 7), (osteopaths, 1); street car serv- 
ice; gas, artificial; electric current, alternating; 
number of wired houses, 3,710; water, soft. 


TROY, N. Y. 


(Renssalaer County) 


1920 Population, 72,018 (1925 State Census, | 
72,223; 1926 est., 118,141). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 130,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Watervleit (pop. 16,063); Green Island (4,441); 
Cohoes (22,987); Waterford (2,637). 

Native Whites, 83.2%; Negroes, 9%; Foreign 
Born, 15.9%; Industrial Workers, 23%; Fami- 
lies, 23,626. 

Schools: Public Grade, 39; High, 7; Parochial, 
22. Number of Pupils, 21,790. 


Churches: Baptist, 11; Ohristian Science, 2; 
Episcopal, 11; Hebrew, 3; Lutheran, 6; Metho- 
dist, 17; Presbyterian, 13; Roman Catholic, 31; 
Unitarian, 2; Miscellaneous, 9. 

Banks: National, 8; Trust Co., 1; Savings 
Banks, 1. Trust Companies Deposits, $4,129,- 
316.57; Total Resources (all banks), $94,500,- 
000: Total Savings Banks Deposits, $22,813,- 
543.59. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 19; Vaudeville. 
8; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 4. Total 
number of seats, 16,900. 


Location: On the east side of the Hudson 
River, 150 miles from New York City. Shipping 
center of the Delaware & Hudson, New York 
Central and Rutland Railroads, and terminal of 
the Boston & Maine R. R., &t the head of 
navigation on the Hudson River with direct 
water route to N. ¥. City. astern terminus 
of N. Y. State Barge Canal System. Converg- 
ing point for four interurban electric railways 
serving communities within a radius of 60 miles. 
Regular bus service to points in Massachusetts 
and Vermont, Location of Troy makes it the 
Hub of a radiating system of varied methods 
of freight distribution, 150 miles by rail or 
water to New York; 300 miles by rail or barge 
canal to Buffalo; 250 miles by rail to Montreal, 
and 190 miles by rail to. Boston. To nearest 
large city (Albany), by railroad, 25 minutes; 
by trolley, 85 minutes; by auto, 20 minutes. 


Principal Industries; Manufacture of shirts 
and collars, bells, brushes, boilers, chains, coke, 
fire hydrants, flour, furnaces, horseshoes, mal- 
leable iron and steel rail joints and valves. 
Ford Motor Co. located directly across the Hud- 
son River. Abrasives, blowers and fans, cord, 
cotton waste, fire brick, hydro-extractors, 
handkerchiefs, knit goods, merchant iron, metal 
store front bars, marine engines, rail joints, 


Continued on page 189 


“Greater Troy 
AND 


he Troy Record 


<A marvelous medium 


in a mighty market”’ 


TROY proper on the east side of the Hudson 
River, joined to Watervliet, Cohoes, Green 
Island and Waterford on the west side by 
four free bridges and all within a four-mile 
radius of Troy’s City Hall, with a 7c trol- 
ley and bus fare for all, forms a compact 
industrial city more closely united than the 
boroughs that comprise the metropolitan 
city of New York. The population of this 
city in the last state census was 


118,141 


This the real city itself. Now consider the suburbs 
of this thriving industrial center of eastern New 


York. 


Within nine miles of this community there are 12 
towns in which, together with the intervening rural 
sections, live 


32,000 
people, making ““GREATER TROY” and its im- 


mediate suburban territory a market wherein 
more than 


150,000 


prosperous and thrifty inhabitants reside. . 


Consider the above and then note these facts, gleaned from actual 
interviews of families living in this market 


“IN “GREATER TROY” 


95.9% of all families have a newspaper delivered 
to their homes. 

83.7% of these families have a TROY newspdper 
delivered to their homes. 

12.2% of these families have other than a Troy 
newspaper delivered to their homes. 


IN “GREATER TROY’S” SUBURBAN TERRITORY 


66.23% of all the suburban famili 
TROY newspapers. amilies are readers of 


21.7% of all suburban families are readers of other 
than Troy newspapers. 


THE TROY RECORD 
in “GREATER TROY” is delivered to 79.27% of 


the families who are readers of a Troy newspaper, 

while from actual investigation 92.5% of all these 

ag ee do ALL their trading and shopping in 
roy. 


in “GREATER TROY” suburbs 66.2% of all fami- 
lies are readers of The Troy Record and 49.6% of 


Ne number do ALL their trading and shopping in 
roy. . 


THE TROYrRECORD® COMPANY & 
PUBLISHERS 
Morning—Evening 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue 


Troy, New York 


National Representative 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


CHICAGO 
666 Wrigley Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
247 Park Ave. 


BOSTON 
1023 Old South Bldg. 


NEW YORK (Cont’d) 


Troy (cont'd) 


scales, stamped tinware, thermometers, towels, 
washcloths, underwear, and other products. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Approximately, 
875. Leading firms: Cluett-Peabody & Co., Inc., 
Geo, P. Ide & Co., Lion Collars, Inc., Hall- 
Hartwell & Oo., Hudson Valley Coke & Iron 
Products Corp., ©. W. Ferguson Collar Co., 
inec., Van Zandt’s, Inec., Burden Iron Co., Lud- 
low Valve Mfg. Co., W. & L. BR. Gurley, Troy 
Malleable Iron Co., Manning Abrasive Co., 
Meneely Bell Co., Fuller & Warren, Tolhurst 
Machine Works, Continuous Rail Joint Co. To- 
tal value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at more than $60,000,000. 


Special Information: Manufactures 90% of 
the collars and cuffs made in the U. S. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family type houses, Private homes predomi- 
nate, 


Retail Shopping Section: There are nearly 
three miles of stores and shops in the retail 
center, on River Street, Congress Street, Broad- 
way, Fourth Street, King Street, Fulton Street, 
Third Street and intersecting streets. 


Trading Area: Has a radius of approximately 
30 miles, embracing a population of 500,000. 
Business from cities and towns further north 
is also brought to Troy, because of excellent 
trolley, train and bus service. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 13; meats, 8; 
fruits, 15; hardware, 2; dry goods, 5; Mis- 
cellaneous lines, drugs, 2; confectionery, 10; 
shoes, 1; tobacco, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 25; commercial auto. agencies, 15; auto- 
mobile accessories, 98; automobile tire agencies, 
45; bakers, 55; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 47 (chain, 4); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 118; delicatessen, 5; 
dressmakers, 145; druggists, 49 (chain, 3); dry 
goods, 56; department stores, 8; electrical sup- 
plies, 48; florists, 31; fruits, 44; furniture, 14; 
furriers, 13; garages (public), 57; grocers, 503 
(chain, 27); hardware, 12; jewelry, 24; meat 
markets, 125; men’s furnishings, 30; men’s 
clothing 43; merchant tailors, 82; milliners, 
39; opticians, 14; photographers, 15; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 10; 
radio supplies, 13; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 94 (chain, 7); shoes, 44; sporting goods, 
5; stationers, 14; women’s apparel, 88, 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 48 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 137; most pleasant months, 
May to October. Doctors (medical, 162), (dent- 
ists, 56), (osteopaths, 7); street car service; 
gas, artificial; number of meters, 32,000; elec- 
tric current, alternating; number of - wired 
houses, 21,175; number of automobile registra- 
tions, 25,000; water, soft. 


See announcement page 188 
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UTICA, N. Y. 
(Oneida Couny) 


1920 Population, 94,156. (1925 state census, 
101,604.) 

City and Suburban Estimate: 300,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Rome, (pop. 26,841); Ilion, (10,200); Herkimer, 
(10,460); Little Falls, (12,278). 

Native Whites, 78,000; Negroes, few; Foreign 
Born, 20,000; Industrial Workers, 20,000; Eng- 
lish Reading, 80%; Families, 25,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 24; High, 1; Parochial, 


7; Number of Pupils, 18,251. 
Churches: Baptist, 6; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 9; Hebrew, 5; 


Lutheran, 5; Methodist, 6; Presbyterian, 5; 
Roman Catholic, 16; Miscellaneous, 12. 


Banks: National, 3; State Banks and Trust 
Companies, 5; Total Resources, $100,000,000; 
Savings Bank Deposits Total, $50,000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 17; 
Vaudeville, 1; Burlesque, 1; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 4; Total number of seats, 
30,000. 


Location: In central New York in the Mo- 
hawk Valley. 200 miles from Buffalo. 235 
miles from New York City, on the New York 
Central, West Shore, R. W. & 0., D. L. & w., 
and Ontario & Western railroads. Barge canal, 
state highways. To nearest large city by rail- 
road, 1 hour; by trolley, 144 hours; by auto, 
2 hours, 


Principal Industries: 


Textiles and metal prod- 


ucts. Clothing, underwear, outerwear, cotton, 
wool and silk, sheets, pillow cases, heating ap- 
paratus, brass and iron beds and springs, 


Sweaters, caps, etc. Automobile shields, mufflers, 
fompressors, radiators, washing machines, fire 
fighting equipment, firearms, etc. Paper boxes, 
compressors, lead pipe, tools, tire fabric, 


©o.; Utica Cutlery Corp.; Utica Dunbak Corp.; 
- American Woolen Co. (branch); Hasselbarth 
Eureka Mower (o,; Horrobrooks-Ib- 
American Emblem Co.; L. Warnick 


Oneita Knitting Mills; Ro- 
Drop Forge 
Foamite-Childs Go, 


Special Information: Utica has remarkable 
vantages in its location. The Mohawk Valley 
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is the great east and west transportation route, 
Fifty miles north are the Adirondacks, from 
which come water and power in abundance, 
100 miles south are the Pennsylvania coal mines, 
The city is splendidly equipped with churches, 
schools, hotels, theatres, hospitals, orphan 
asylums, ete. It is the natural trading center 
for an extensive region including many pros- 
perous smaller cities and villages. Many na- 
tional concerns have branches here. 


Residential Features are noticeably fine. 
Many beautiful streets and homes, JBxtensive 
park system, Much building activity in 


suburban districts. Hxcellent trolley service 
all directions. Single fares carry passengers 5 
to 8 miles. All important streets paved, Kept 
very clean, Water supply excellent. City 
lighted by electricity from Trenton Falls 15 
miles northward. 


Retail Shopping Section: Genesee street, 1 
mile; Columbia street, 4% mile; Lafayette street, 
% mile; Bleecker street, 1 mile; Blandina, 2 
blocks; Devereaux, 1 block; Bank Place, 1 
block; Liberty, 3 blocks; Elizabeth, 3 blocks; 
Washington, 4 blocks; Seneca, 3 blocks; Hotel, 
2 blocks; John, 4 blocks, 


Trading Area: 25 to 30 miles at all seasons. 
In summer 50 miles on account of use of auto- 
mobiles. Utica is in the very center of New 
York State, with seven steam roads, extensive 
trolley lines to suburban towns and state high- 
ways in all directions. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 21; Meats, 15; 
Cigars and Tobacco, 7; Oonfectionery, 15; 
Fruits, 12; Hardware, 7; Dry Goods, 5; Mis- 


cellaneous Lines, 25. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 36; commercial auto. agencies, 8; auto- 
mobile accessories, 40; automobile tire agencies, 
28; bakers, 65; cigar stores and stands (includ- 


ing hotels), 82 (chain, 3); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 82; delicatessen, 10; 
dressmakers, not listed; druggists, 48 (chain, 


2); dry goods, 73; department stores, 5; elec- 
trical supplies, 36; florists, 34; fruits, 14; fur- 
niture, 40; furriers, 12; garages (public), 78; 
grocers, 630 (chain, 40); hardware, 25; jewelry, 
50; meat markets, 134 (chain, 2); men’s fur- 


nishings, 40; men’s clothing, 63; merchant 
tailors, 58; milliners, 27; opticians, 14; pho- 
tographers, 19, pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 


sical instruments), 15; radio supplies, 35; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 101 (chain, 1); 
shoes, 46; sporting goods, 9; stationers, 9; 
women’s apparel, 55. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
48 degrees; average number of rainy days per 


twelve months, 120; most pleasant months, 
June, July, Aug., Sept., Oct. Doctors (medi- 
eal, 159); (dentists, 58); osteopaths, 7); 
street car service; gas, artificial; number of 
meters, 33,171; electric current, alternating 
and direct; number of wired houses, 24,255; 
number of automobile registrations, 32,000; 


water, soft. 


See announcements page 171 and columns 3 and 
page 


WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


(Jefferson Couny) 


1920 Population, 31,285 (1925 state consus, 
32,836). 


City and Suburban Estimate: Within 40 mile 


radius, 140,000. Most important cities and 
towns in this area are: Carthage & West Car- 
thage, (pop. 6,151); Adams, (1,568); Alex- 


andria Bay, (2,130); Clayton, (1,942), 


Native Whites, 25,342, 81%; Negroes, % of 
1%; Foreign Born, 18% %; Industrial Workers, 
7,890; English Reading, 97.1%; Families, 7,835. 


Schools: Public Grade, 11; High, 1; Parochial, 
3; Number of Pupils, 7,107. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Ohristian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Hpiscopal, 3; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 3; Roman Catholic, 
4; Miscellaneous, 9. 


Banks; National, 3; State, 1; Bldg. Loan 
Assn,, assets June 30, 1926, $848,187.08. Capital, 
Surplus, and Undivided Profits, (all banks), 
$4,783,976.26; Total Deposits (all banks), $87,- 
000,295.67; Total Resources (all banks), $42,- 
811,644.21; Total Savings Banks Deposits, $15,- 
409,333.15; Total Bank Clearings (12 months), 
$239,922,236, for year ending June 380, 1926. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 5; Vaudeville, 1; 
Total number of seats, 6,109, 


Location: On Black River, 11 miles from 
Lake Ontario, on New York Central Railroad. 
Excellent bus service. To nearest larger city 
by railroad, 2 hours; by auto, 2% hours. 


Principal Industries: Paper and wood pulp, 
foundry and machine shop products, silks, 
plumbers’ supplies, fiour and grist mill products, 


bags, knit goods, auto bodies, electrical ma- 
chinery, clinical . thermometers, power gOv- 
ernors. 5 

Manufacturing Establishments: 70. Leading 


firms: St. Regis Paper Co., Knowlton Bros., 
Harman Machine Co., H. H, Babcock, Toohey 
Silk Mill, Bagley & Sewell, Shaughnessy Knit- 
ting Co., Taggart Bros., Watertown Silk Mfg. 
Co., Hinde & Dauche Paper Co., J. B. Wise, 
Ine., Eager Electric Co., Faichney Instrument 
Co., N. Y. Air Brake Co. Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $25,336,719. 


Residential Features: One and two family 
houses predominate, a great many private resi- 
dences, A very residential section. 


Retail Shopping Section: Public Square, 6 
blocks; Washington Street, 1 block; Stone 
Street, 1 block; Court Street, 6 blocks; Arsenal 
Street, 2 blocks; State Street, 4 blocks; Mill 
Street, 2 blocks; Main Street, 4 blocks. 


Trading Area: Bordered by Lake Ontario and 
St. Lawrence River on the northwest and 40 
miles on south and east, 


ie ed, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 1; 
fruits, 11; Miscellaneous lines: auto accessories, 
9; bakers, 4; drugs, 1; confectioners, 5; paper, 
4; jewelry, 1; lumber, 2; hardware, 3; to- 
bacco, 5. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 17; commercial auto, agencies, 15; auto- 
mobile accessories, 9; automobile tire agencies, 
22; bakers, 15; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 19 (chain, 2); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotels and department stores), 9; 
druggists, 16 (chain, 2); electrical supplies, 13; 
florists, 5; fruits, 9; furniture, 12; furriers, 6; 
garages (public), 27; grocers, 162 (chain, 2); 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 18; meat markets, 20 
(chain, 1); men’s furnishings and clothing, 10; 
merchant tailors, 23; milliners, 14; opticians, 
10; photographers, 8; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 10; radio supplies, 11; 
restaurants (including hotels), 39 (chain, 4); 
shoes, 20; sporting goods, 6; stationers, 8; wo- 
men’s apparel, 21. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
47 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
12 months, 130; most Pleasant month, May to 
October. Doctors (medical, 57); (dentists, 27); 
(osteopaths, 4); street car service; gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 6,975; electric current, al- 
ternating; number of meters 8,180; number of 
automobile registrations, 20,120; water, soft. 


———___. 


WELLSVILLE, N. Y. 


(Allegheny County) 


1920 Population, 4,996. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 7,500. 


Native Whites, 91%; Negroes, 2%; 
Born, 7%; Industrial Workers, 26%; 
Reading, 98%; Families, 1,388. 


Schools: 6; Number of pupils, 1,400. 
Churches: 6. 

Banks: 2; Total Resources, $4,240,000, 
Theatres: 2; Total number of seats, 1,1000, 


Foreign 
English 


Residences Features: Mostly one family 
houses. 

Retail Shopping Section: About 4 blocks. 

Trading Area: § miles radius. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 12; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 12; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands in- 
cluding hotels), 8; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 7; dressmakers, 6; druggists, 4; dry 
goods, 4; department stores, 1; electrical sup- 
plies, 4; florists, 3; fruits, 2; furniture, 3; 
garages (public), 11; grocers, 15; hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 2; meat markets, 6; men’s furnishings, 
4; men’s clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 3; 
milliners, 38; opticians, 2; photographers, 2: 
Pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 


vertising. 


q Leadership is 


numbers. 


York Times. 


New York 
Detroit 


». 


Seething Figures 


Cold, unexplained circulation figures are 
the pitfalls of many schedules of ad- 


always 
Dominant Power rather than in mere 


@ lf you were to study the recent semi- 
annual lineage reports of Editor and 
Publisher—taking the 6-day figures for 
all morning newspapers, it would be 
seen that the only papers that exceed 
THE UTICA PRESS in local lineage 
are the Chicago Tribune and the New 


@ To be ranked in such company means 


one thing—PRESTIGE AT HOME. 


The Utica Daily Press 


The Power Between Purchasing and Buying Volume 


Verree & Conklin, Inc. 


Special Representatives 
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1; radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including ‘ho=: 
tels), 16; shoes, sporting goods, 2; stationers,> 
2; women’s apparel, 4. 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


(Westchester County) 


1920 Population, 21,031 (1926 est., 28,121). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 50,000 present 
estimate. 


Native Whites, 82%; Negroes, 8%; Foreign 
Born, 10%; English Reading, 90%. 


Schools; Public Grade, 12; High, 2; Paro- 
chial, 2; Academies, 4; College for Women, 1, 
Number of Pupils, 6,249. 


Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 3; BHpiscopal, 3; Hebrew, 3; 
Methodist, 7; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
4; Lutheran, 2; Community, 1; Miscellaneous, 3. 


Banks: State, 4; Savings, 1; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $4,- 
608,606.88; Total Deposits (all banks), $30,991, - 
730.22; Total Resources (all banks), $36,771,- 
283.79; Total Savings Deposits, $8,761,659.16. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving: Pictures, 1; 
Vaudeville, 1; Total number of seats, 5,000. 
One vaudeville theatre with 3,000 seats under 
construction. 


Location: In the center of Westchester 
County midway between Long Island Sound 
and the Hudson River, served by the Harlem 
Division of the New York Central and the 
White Plains Branch of the New York, West- 
chester & Boston R.R. Excellent bus service 
to all surrounding towns. 


Residential Features: Private homes pre- 
dominate. Many new. apartments. One of the 
finest residential cities in the State of New 
York. Homes average in value $25,000 to 
$30,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Bronx 
River Parkway (which forms main section of 
business district and terminal for trolley and 
bus lines) for 10 blocks along Main Street, 
including all side streets between Main Street 
and Martine Avenue, also a business’ street. 
There are three neighborhood sections consisting 
of small shops. = 


Trading Area: Extends south to Crestwood, 
east to Mamaroneck and Port Chester, north to 
Brewster, west to Tarrytown. Train, bus and 
trolley service to all points, 


Wholesale Houses: Fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 28; commercial automobile agencies, 6; 
automobile accessories, 29; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 20; bakers, 17; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 17 (chain, 4); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 26; delicatessen, 11; 


Continued on page 190 
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Guide to Newspaper Markets of NEW YORK and NORT 


H CAROLINA — 


| NEW YORK (Cont’d) | 


White Plains (cont’d) 


414 (chain, 1); dry 
electrical sup- 
furniture, 8; 


dressmakers, ots druggists, J 
goods, 24; department pais a ye 
lies, 6; florists, 5; fruits, Hs 
Rison 5; garages (public), 1; reer eat 
chain, 16); hardware, . yes r 
tests yeh men’s sa edits 2s se nthe tet 
ing, 14; merchant tailors, ;_ mi ih 
opticians, 4; photographers, 6; pianos (and ms: 
cellaneous musical instruments), 8; radio ou 
plies, 12; restaurants (ineluding hotels), se 
shoes, 14; sporting goods, 5; stationers, : 
women’s apparel, 19. 


i ; temperature, 
Miscellaneous Data: Average _ 
45 degrees; average number of rainy days per 


twelve months, 100; most pleasant months, May, 


ical, 48); (den- 

e, Sept. Oct. Doctors (medical, len- 
ate 29): (osteopaths, 3); street car service; 
gas, artificial; electric current, alternating; 


water, bard. 


Paka a 


YONKERS, N. Y. 


(Westchester County) 
100,176 (1926 est. 116,000). 
Most important cities and 


Hastings, (pop. 6,311); 
(6,155) ; Ardsley, 


1920 Population, 


City and Suburban: 
towns in this area are: 
Bronxville, (4,140); Tuckahoe, 


(832). : 

i Whites, 66%; Negroes, 10%; Foreign 
aa D4 % 3 Industrial Workers, 295 to 80%; 
4,245 illiterates; Families, 28,800. 


i x . i ; Junior 
ls: Public Grade, 23; High, B; 
eee Parochial, 9; Trade School, 1; Num- 
ber of pupils, Public, 23,300; Parochial, about 
5,000. 


Churches: Baptist, ay 5 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 9; presets ee 
Methodist, 11; Presbyterian, 8; Roman Catholic, 
17; Lutheran, 4; Reformed, 4; Russian Orthodox, 


Christian Seience, 3} 


1; Unitarian, 1; Greek Rite Catholic, 2; Mis- 
eellaneous, 3. 

. 4; 

Banks: National, 2; Trust Companies, 4; 

sian 4; Savings, 2; Branch banks, 5. Oapital 


vee 3. 
Ss lus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $3, 
500 318.68; Total Deposits (all banks), $66,599,- 
197,62; Total Resources (all banks), $75,786, - 


485.51; Total Bank Clearnings (12 months), 
$400,000,000. : 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 18; 


Vaudeville, 1. 


Location: N. Y. Central & H. R. R. R. Main 
Line, New York Central Putnam Division, New 
York Central. New York & Harlem. Yonkers 
Railroad (trolley) Third Avenue System, Bus 
lines. To New York by railroad, 85 minutes; 
by trolley, 1 hour, by auto, 1 hour. 

Principal Industries: Bleyators, carpets, 
sugar, spark plugs, wire and cable, celluloid, 
textiles, motion pictures, women’s dresses and 
underwear. ; 

Manufacturing Establishments: 50 approxi- 
mately. Leading firms: Alex Smith & Sons 
(carpets); Otis Elevator Co.; Federal & Na- 
tional Sugar Refineries; Campbell Hat Co. ; and 
Habirshaw Cable Works, New York Hngineer- 
ing Co. 

Residential Features: BPxtensive apartment 
house developmeat now in progress. 10 fine 
residential sections. North Broadway, Ludlow, 
Nepperhan Heights, Homeland, Park Hill and « 
Crestwood developments. Van Cortlandt-Crest, 
Colonial Heights, Lawrence Park West, Grama- 
tan Hills, Bryn Manor Knolls, where only priv- 
ate residences are located. South Yonkers’ most 
rapidly growing section of city. 

Retail Shopping Sections: Centers around 
Getty Square. South Broadway, Palisade 
Avenue, New Main Street and Main Street, 
Manor House Square, North Broadway, War- 
burton Avenue, Riverdale Avenue. A rapidly 
growing retail shopping district in south end of 
eity. 

Trading Area: 20 miles to the north, 10 
miles to the east and west across Hudson River 
via Alpine-Yonkers ferry. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
drugs, 2; 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 34; automobile accessories, 41; automobile 
tire agencies, 13; bakers, 56; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 70 (chain, 3); con- 
fectioners (including hotels stands), 106; delica- 
tessen, 43; dressmakers, 87; druggists, 53 
(chain, 2); dry goods, 81; department stores, 
3: electrical supplies, 5; florists, 20; furniture, 
20; furriers, 6; garages (public), 80; grocers, 


6; meats, 5; 


414 (chain, 99); hardware, 24; jewelry, 24; 
meat markets, 170; men’s furnishings, 25; 
men’s clothing, 41; merchant tailors, 3; milli- 


ners, 24; opticians, 6; photographers, 14; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 7; 
restaurants (including hotels), 141; shoes, 34; 
sporting goods, 6; stationers, 55. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
45 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 100; most pleasant months, 
April, May, June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors 
(medical, 101); (dentists, 68); 
street car service, gas, artificial; 
meters, 25,000; electric current, alternating; 

number of wired houses, 21,000; number of 
automobile registrations, 11,000; water, soft. 


number of 


(osteopaths, 6); - 


Standard Surveys 
of 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


(Buncombe County) 


1920 Population, 28,504 (1926 est. 54,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 65,250. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Hendersonville (pop. 10,000), Canton (3,000), 
Waynesville (5,000), Marion (8,000). 

Native Whites, 883%; Negroes, 15% %; 
Born, 13%,%; Industrial Workers, 5%; 
Reading, 98%; Families, 9,068. 

Schools: Public Grade, 18; High, 2; Paro- 
chial, 2. Number of Pupils, 10,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 27; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 7; Hebrew, 2; 
Methodist, 22; Presbyterian, 5; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 12. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 
sources (all banks), $19,700,000. Sayings Bank 
Deposits ‘Total $4,869,846. Capital, Surplus, 
and Undivided Profits (all banks), $28,699,274,49; 
Total Bank Clearings (12 months), $423,473,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.)- 
1; Total number of seats, 3,800. 


Location; Asheville is located in the Southern 
Appalachians on_ the Asheville Plateau, 2,250 
feet above sea level. It is on the Southern 
Railway lines radiating in four directions, with 
28 passenger trains daily; through Pullman serv- 
ice to principal cities and freight service of 
equal merit. It is on the Dixie, Southern Na- 
tional, Appalachian, Central and other leading 


Foreign 
English 


4; Total Re- 


highways. To nearest larger city by auto, 
5 hours. 

Principal Industries: Lumbering, live stock, 
horticulture, furniture, minerals, caskets and 


tanneries, cotton, and cotton mills. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 7. Leading 
firms: Beacon Mfg. Co., French-Broad Mfg. Co., 
Carolina Woods Products Oo., Asheville Cotton 
Mills, The Hans Rees’ Sous Tannery Co., The 
National Casket Co., The Asheville Mica Co., 
The Asheville Foundry and Machine Co. 


Special Information: Widely known as all 
year resort. Bspecially noted for water, cli- 
mate and scenery. Highest peak east of the 
Rockies (altitude, 6,711 feet), known as Mt. 
Mitchell, one of Asheyille’s leading attractions; 
another is the famous Chimney Rock. Ashe- 
ville is one of the leading convention centers 
of the South. It has one of the largest mica 
manufacturing plants in the country. 


Residential Features: Mostly one- and two- 
family houses. Private homes predominate, A 
number of apartment houses. Three very eX- 
clusive residential sections, northern, northeast- 
ern and southern parts of city. Homes in the 
latter section average in value, $20,000 to 
$50,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: BHxtends from Pack 
Square (which forms heart of business section 
and terminal for suburban trolley and bus lines) 
for 8 blocks on Patton, 4 blocks on Haywood, 
4 on Broadway, 3 on College and 2 on Biltmore 
and also Battery Park Square. There are ten 
outlying retail business sections and several 
smaller neighborhood sections with the usual 
grocery, confectionery, meat and small shops. 


Trading Area: Extends 40 miles. Trading 
population, 200,000. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 12; meats, 3; 


fruits, 8; hardware, 1; dry, goods, 2; Miscellane- 
ous lines, confectionery, 6; drugs, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; commercial automobile agencies, 18; 
automobile accessories, 14; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 20; bakers, 9; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 20 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 23; delicatessen, 3; dress- 
makers, 25; druggists, 27 (chain, 2); dry goods, 
18; department stores, 8; electrical supplies, 5; 
florists, 5; fruits, 8; furniture, 23; furriers, PAS 
garages (public), 9; grocers, 230; hardware, 10; 
jewelry, 12; meat markets, 40 (chain, 3); men’s 
furnishings, 8; men’s clothing, 8; merchant 
tailors, 13; milliners, 13; opticians, 5; photo- 
graphers, 11; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 5; radio supplies, 4; restaurants 
(including hotels), 54; shoes, 11; sporting goods, 
8; stationers, 8; women’s apparel, 18. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 55 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 80; most pleasant months, May, June, 
Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 99); (dentists, 
29); (osteopaths, 6); street car service; gas, 
artificial; number of meters, 2,500; electric cur- 
rent, alternating; water, soft. 


BURLINGTON, N. C. 


(Alamance County) 


1920 Population, 5,952 (1925, est. 8,750). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. 


Native Whites, 9014%; Negroes, 9%; Foreign 
Born, 14%; Industrial Workers, 65%; English 
Reading, 99%; Families, 2,340. ¢ 


» 


Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 1; Parochial, 
1. Number of Pupils, 1,834. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 
3; Presbyterian, 2; Miscellaneous, 5. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 3; Total Resources, 
$12,000,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
2; Total number of seats, 1,920. 


Location: Burlington is served by the Greens- 
boro Goldsboro branch of the Southern Rail- 
way. Its 10 passenger trains every 24 hours 
give it a 17 hour schedule to New York, 10 
heurs to Washington and 11 hours te Atlanta, 
Ga. Fast bus service is furnished to all parts 
of the state. To nearest large city by railroad, 
45 minutes; by auto, 45 minutes, 


Principal Industries: 


Cetton goods, men’s and 
women’s hose, woodworking plants, sawmills, 
lumber mills, yarn mills, dye works, finishing 


mills, goffin factories, spinning mills, flour mills, 
ice and ice cream plants. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 48. Aurora 
Cotton Mills, May Hosiery Mills, National Dye 
Works, Elmira Mills, Burlington Coffin Co., 
Burlington Mills, Inc., Keystone Finishing Mill, 
Whitehead ‘Hosiery Mills, Sellars Hosiery Mill, 
Hico Milling Co., Chapin-Sacks Corp. 


Special Information: Burlington has a popula- 
tion of 8,750 according to the last count. Over 
$280,000 was spent in 1922-23 for muncipal im- 
provements, weekly payroll of $85,000. It has 
15 miles of hard surfaced streets. There is 
over $8,000,000 invested in manufacturing plants. 
24,000,000 yards of gingham and 8,000,000 pairs 
of hose manufactured annually; $350,000 hotel 
recently constructed. It has 3 building and 
loan associations, 1 modern co-operative cream- 
ery, 1 ice cream plant, 2 ice plants, 30 miles of 
concrete sidewalks and 20 miles of water mains. 


Residential Features: Burlington has an un- 
usually large percentage per capita home owner- 
ship, it being 70%; 2 residential parks are now 
being developed on the outer edge of the city. 
One of these is in the vicinity of the County 
Club and Golf Links. 


Retail Shopping Section: South Main (4), 
Davis (3), Front, (3), Spring (1), Worth (2). 
The main retail shopping center is on Main 
and Davis, 2 blocks off Main and 2 blocks off 
Davis. ‘There are retail centers at each mill 
section with drug store, general merchandise 
and meat market for each. 


Trading Area: ‘The northern section extends 
some 15 miles, southern section 20 miles, west- 
ern section 5 miles, eastern section 13 miles, 
The city is surrounded by numerous small towns 
and there are 10 of these within a radius of 5 
miles with a population of 6,000 total. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; meats, 4; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 4; dry goods, 6; miscellane- 
ous lines: feed stores and produce. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; commercial automobile agencies, 5; auto- 
mobile accessories, 7; automobile tire agencies, 
8; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 5; confectioners (including hotel stands), 


“ys 


5; dressmakers, 2; druggists, 6; dry goods, 
6; department stores, 5; electrical supplies, 1; 
florists, 1; fruits, 2; furniture, 5; furriers, 1; 


garage (public), 6; grocers, 7 (chain, 3); hard- 


ware, 5; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 1; men’s 
furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 3; merchant 
tailors, 2; milliners, 6; opticians, 3; photo- 


graphers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 2; radio supplies, 2; restaurants 
(including hotels), 8; shoes, 5; sporting goods, 
1; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 4. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 55 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 80; most pleasant months, Sept., Oct., 
Nov.; electric current, alternating, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


(Mecklenburg County) 
1920 Population, 46,338. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 85,000. 
Native Whites, 67.3%; Negroes, 31.6%; For- 


eign Born, 1.1%; Industrial Workers, 23%; 

English Reading, 89%; Families, 16,360. 
Schools: Public Grade, 18; Pupils, 10,553 ; 

High, 4; Pupils, 2,062; Parochial, 1; Pupils, 


155; Colleges, 2; Pupils, 530. Number of Pupils, 
13,300. 


Churches: Baptist, 23; Christian Science, a 
Episcopal, 7; Hebrew, 1; Lutheran, 4; Metho- 
dist, 30; Presbyterian, 20; Reformed, 1; Catholic, 
1; Seventh Day Adventist, 2; Miscellaneous, 10. 


Banks: National, 5; Savings, 1; Trust Com- 
panies, 4. Capital, Surplus, and Undivided 
Profits (all banks), $10,370,778; Total Deposits 
(all banks) $35,989,295; ‘Total Resources (all 
banks), $50,108,000; Total ‘Bank Clearings (12 
months, 1925-1926), $590,000, 000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Picture, 6; 
Motion Picture and Vaudeville, 1; Total number 
of seats, 7,900. 


Location: Charlotte is located on the lines of 
the Southern, the Norfolk Southern, and the 
Seaboard Air Line Railroads with lines radiating 
in eight different directions, making it an ideal 
distributing center for this section of the South. 
Motor express deliveries daily are being made 
up to 100 miles from the city. The city has 
ample trackage space for warehouses and manu- 
facturing plants. It is a central distributing 
point for automobiles and automobile acces- 


o 


es oA, 


ee ey 


sories. An electric interurban line runs to Gas- 
tonia, To nearest larger city (Atlanta), by ratl- 
road, 10 hours; by auto, 16 hours. 


Principal Industries: Among the industries are 
cotton yarn, cottonseed oil, tobacco, peanuts, 
kaolin, wood pulp, lumber, flour, asbestos, manu 
facturing, automobiles, automobile accessories, 
automobile tires, bricks, burlap, cotton, machin- 
ery, hosiery, chemicals and dyestuffs, clothing, 
silk goods, agricultural instruments. The sur- 
rounding territory where not industrially de- 
veloped is devoted to dairying and raising of 
sweet potatoes, peanuts, cotton, strawberries, 
peaches and apples. 


Special Information: Charlotte is the center 
of one of the largest hydro-electric developments 
in the United States. It is the textile center 
of North and South Oarolina. It is also an edu- 
cational center with Ardyne School, Baird School 
for Boys, Charlotte University School, O’Dono- 
ghue Hall, Queens College for Girls, St. Peter’s 
Convent. School, Southern Industrial School, 
Bethel School, Biddle University, St. Michael’s 
Parish School and St. Paul’s School. 


Residential Features: 15,507 dwellings, mostly 
of the one-family type, house the 16,360 families 
of Charlotte, They are modern in most instances, 
with all improvements; many residences and 
ether buildings are under construction. 


Retail Shopping Section: The main business 
streets are Tryon and Trade, Stores, shops, 
hotels and theatres cover 38 blocks on these 
two streets. North College has a retail section. 
Church St., Fourth St. and Fifth St. encompass 
the remaining business section. South College 
is the wholesale center, Dilworth as one of 
the outlying neighborhood centers. There are 
many stores scattered throughout. the city. 


Trading Area: The trading area takes in a 
wide section of North Carolina and a consider- 
ble part of South Carolina. Bxcellent rail fa- 
cilities and hard-surfacea highways in eight 
directions, makes the area extensive not only 
in bringing retail trade to the city, but also in 
distributing as a wholesule center. On the north- 
west it extends to Hickory, on the west to 
Blacksburg, S. C., on the south to Lancaster 
and Chester,’ 8. C., and on the east to Rocking- 
ham. The section includes only the retail trad- 
ing area: 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 15; meats, 4; 
fruits, 9; shoes, 2; dry goods, 3; produce, 6; 
hardware, 3; confectioners, 3; drugs, 3. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 28; commercial automobile agencies, 14; 
automobile accessories, 20; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 20; bakers, 9; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 16 (chain, 3); confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 21; delicatessen, 2; dress- 
makers, 38; druggists, 25 (chain, 2); dry goods, 
14; department stores, 4; electrical supplies, 10; 
florists, 4; fruits, 6; furniture, 19; furriers, 1; 
garages (public), 22; grocers, 309 (chain, 46); 
hardware, Ts jewelry, 9; meat markets, 41; 
men’s furnishings, 16; men’s clothing, 22; mer- 
chant tailors, 20; milliners, 14; opticians, 4; 
photographers, 8; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 6; radio supplies, 9; 
restaurants (including hotels), 47 (chain, 1); 
shoes, 18; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 4. / ‘ 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 60 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 124; most pleasant months, May, June, 
Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 121); (dentists, 
43); (osteopaths, 2); street car service; gas 
artificial; number of meters, 6,160; electric cur- 
rent, alternating; number of wired houses, 12,- 


000; number of automobile i < 
os aan registrations, 9,300; 


See announcement page 191 


CONCORD, N. C. 


(Cabarrus County) 
1920 Population, 9,903. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. , 


Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 20%; Industrial © 
Workers, 60%; English Reading, Hep 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 2; Junior 
High, 1. Number of Pupils, 2,482. ; College for 
Negro women, 1. 

Churches: Baptist, 8; Episcopal, 1; Lutheran, — 


AAG hea we 8; Presbyterian, 6; Miscellane- 
Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Re- 


sources (all banks), $6,794,512.13; Savings Bank 
Deposits Total, $5,432,740.46. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Miscellaneous © 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 1. Lhe ae 

Location: In the center of Cabarrus County 
in the southern part of the State, on the main — 
line of the Southern Railroad. Excellent bus— 
erie to an parts of the state and to South — 

rolina. ‘0 nearest larger city (Atlanta, Ga.), — 
by railroad, 7 hours. | oe y ; 


Principal Industries: Manufacture of cottoal 
goods, hosiery, furniture. A 


Manufacturing Establishments, 50. Leading 
firms: Cannon Mills, Gibson Mfg. Co., Kerr 
Bleaching & Finishing Works, Locke Cotto: 
Mill, Brown Mill, Hoover Hosiery Co., Hartsell 
acon nate Lumber Co., White-Parks Mill. 
‘otal value of yearly output of fa i | 
mated, $40,000,000. , week 


Special Information: Concord is a big 
dustrial center situated in the midst of a spl 
did farming country, direct 
connections, north, south and west. 


wa re iAsoue 


NORTH CAROLINA 


(Cont’d) 


Residential Features: Mostly } 
houses; limited section uevoted to workingmen s 
tenments; private homes predominate, a major- 
ity of which are attractive modern houses. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends one block 
north and three blocks south of the public 
square, on Union and Church Streets, one block 
east and three blocks west on Depot, Corbin, 
Means and Barbrick Streets. There are several 
smaller neighborhood sections, with the usual 
grocery, confectionery, meat and small shops. 


Trading Area: Extends 10 miles north, south, 
east and west and is also a trading center for a 
splendid country district. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 4; miscellaneous line, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products. Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; commercial automobile agencies, 2; 
automobile accessories, 10; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 4; bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 8; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 8; dressmakers, 6; druggists, 6; dry 
goods, 6; department stores, 3; electrical sup- 


4; meats, 1; 


plies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 3; furniture, 4; 
garages (public), 6; grocers, 47 (chain, 3); 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 8; 


men’s furnishing, 9; men’s clothing, 9; milliners, 
8; opticians, 2; photographers, 3; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 15; 
shoes, 8; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 4; 
women’s apparel, 2. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 60 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 124; most pleasant months, May, June, 
Sept,, Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 12); (den- 
tists, 7); (osteopaths, 1); gas, artificial; elec- 
trie current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 2.100; water, soft. 


DURHAM, N. C. 
(Durham County) 


1920 Population, 21,719 (1925, special govern- 
- ment census, 42,258). (1926 Chamber of Com- 
merce, est., 46,500). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 150,000. 

Native Whites, 64%; Negroes, 35%; Foreign 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 25%; Families, 
4,882. 

Schools: 

Churches; 


11, 
15. 


Number of Pupils, 7,100. 


Banks: 9; Total Resources, $18,000,000; Total 


Deposits, $37,000,000. 
Theatres: 8; Total number of seats, 6,600, 


story. Since 


National 
Representatives 


if Story, Brooks 
| & Finley 


one-family | 


Circulation gains tell a part of’ the 

1919 The Observer’s 
circulation has more than doubled. 
Advertising gains tell another part of 
the story. Lineage has increased in 
proportion to circulation. 

: Observer is well edited, well printed— 
and productive for its advertisers. 


Location: About 25 miles northwest of Raleigh 
in geographical center of North Carolina. Served 
by Southern Railway, Seaboard Air Line Ry., 
Norfolk & Western Ry., Durham & Southern Ry., 
and Norfolk Southern R.R. ‘These railways 
radiate in seven different directions. 


Principal Industries: Cigarettes, tobacco, hosi- 
ery, cotton goods, flour, sport goods, blank books 
castings and iron products, wagons, overalls, 
mattresses, building materials and proprietary 
medicines, Durham’s industrial payroll ranks 
second in Carolina, 


Manufacturing Establishments: Bull Durham 
Tobacco Co., Duke’s Mixture Tobacco Co,, Pied- 
ment, Chesterfield, Lucky Strike and Sweet Oap- 
oral Cigarette Companies, Durham Hosiery Mills, 
Golden Belt Mfg. Co., Occoneechee, Peerless and 
Climax Flour Companies, 


Special Information: Home of Duke Univer- 
sity with endowment of $70,000,000 and enroll- 
ment for 1926 2,600 men and women. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina also located here with 
enrollment for 1926 of 2,500. Durham has golf 
course, tennis courts, two parks containing 
swimming pools. 


Residential Features: 
houses. 
built. 


Retail Shopping Section: About 10 blocks on 
principal street and 12 blocks on side streets. 


Trading Area: Radius of about 20 miles, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 19; commercial automobile agencies, 6; 
automobile accessories, 6; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 11; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands, 10; 
confectioners (including hotel stands), 12; deli- 
catessen, 1; dressmakers, 27; druggists, 28; dry 
goods, 25; department stores, 4; electrical sup- 
plies, 2; florists, 4; fruits, 9; furniture, 17; fur- 
riers, 1; garages (public), 7; grocers, 221; hard- 
ware, 6; jewelry, 5; meat markets, 23; men’s 
furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 21; merchant tai- 
lors, 3; milliners, 9; opticians, 3; photographers, 
5; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 4; radio supplies, 3; restaurants (includ- 
ing hotels), 29; shoes, 10; sporting goods, 33, 
stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 5. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 60 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 124; most pleasant months, May, June, 
Sept., Oct.; street car service; gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 3,194; electric eurrent, alter- 
nating; water, soft. 


EDENTON, N. C. 


(Chowan County) 

1920 Population, 2,777. 
4,183. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 5,000. 


Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 23%; Foreign 
Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 25%; English 
Reading, 100%; Families, 1,187. 


Single and two-family 
Several large apartment houses recently 


Special census 1926, 
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Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 1,400. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 
1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1. 

Banks: State, 2; Total Resources (all banks), 
$2,350,000; Savings Bank Deposits Total, $1,- 
250,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Dramatie Hall, 
1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 1. Total 
number of seats, 1,800. 


Location: On Edenton Bay, connecting with 
Albermarle Sound which leads to the Ocean south 
of Cape Hatteras and with Norfolk by inland 
waterways. Edenton is served by the Norfolk 
& Southern Railroad, Albermarle Steam Naviga- 
tion Co., Norfolk, Baltimore & Carolina Line, 
Cannon’s Ferry, Salmon Creek Line, Edenton, 
Mackeys Ferry, Chowan-Colerain Ferry, Coastal 
Highway Ferry, Edenton-Avyoea Ferry, Part of 
Route No. 30, Coastal Highway. To nearest 
larger city (Norfolk, Va.), by railroad, 3 hours; 
by auto, 1%. 


Principal Industries: Cotton mill; 2 peanut 
cleaning factories, hosiery mill, Sawmills, wood- 
working plants, veneering mill, cottonseed oil 
mill, fertilzer factory, cotton and peanut stor- 
age warehouse. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 5. Leading 
fims: Edenton Cotton Mills, Farmers Peanut Co., 
M.. G. Brown Lumber Co., Wilkes Veneer Co., 
Eastern Cotton Oil Co., Hdenton Lumber Co., 
Edenton Peanut Co., Southern Products Co, 
(packing plant), Edenton Ice & Cold Storage Go, 


Special Information: A hydroelectric plant 
is being installed in Edenton. It is an impor- 
tant section for shad, rockfish and N. C, herring 
fishing. It has 86 miles of hard-surfaced roads 
in the county, touching every section. 

Residential Features: Private homes predomi- 
nate situated facing beautiful Edenton Bay, or 
on 100 foot thoroughfare running 114 miles 
through center of the city. Mill workers’ houses 
and other tenement Property are in other sec- 
tions, 


Retail Shopping Section: Broad St. (known as 


Main), King, Queen and Church Sts. within 
limited area. 
Trading Area: Comprises all of Chowan 


County in which Edenton is located; the eastern 
part of Bertie County; the southeastern section 
of Gates County, and southern part of Perqui- 
mans County—25 miles limit, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 3; 
fruitsy, 14 hardware, 1; dry goods, 1; miscel- 
laneous lines, packing plant, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; automobile accessories, 4; automobile tire 
agencies, 5; cigar stores and stands (ineluding 
hotels), 2; confectioners (ineluding hotel stands), 
5; dressmakers, 3; druggists, 4; dry goods, 6; 
department stores, 8; electrical supplies, 2; 
florists, 1; fruits, 5; furniture, 3; garages (pub- 
lic), 5; grocers, 14 (chain, 2); hardware, 2; 
jewelry, 1; meat markets, 3; men’s furnishings, 


Year After Year— 


Che Charlotte Observer 


The 
Daily 


37,871 


Cir- 
culation 


16,958 —1919— 


Maintains its Position as One of the Fastest-Growing Newspapers in the South | 


information 


Sunday 
18,425 


18,381 —1920— 20,875 ern Representatives. 
19,275 —192I— 22,648 
22,672 —1922— 27,375 
24,145 —1923— 28,714 
Southern 
29, 93 7 as 33 3 82 Representative 
31,778 -»»- 35,884 J.C. Harris, Jr. 


40,124 


The Observer’s growth is parallel 
with the growth of the South, and 
particularly North Carolina. Complete 
on Charlotte 
Piedmont Carolinas as a market may 
be obtained by writing the. National 
Advertising Department 
Observer, or to our National or South- 
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4; men’s clothing, 4; milliners, 3; photographers, 
1; radio supplies, 1; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 2; shoes, 5; sporting goods, 2; women's 
apparel, 5. 

Miscellaneous Data; Average temperature, 56 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 80; most pleasant months, April, May, 
June, Sept., Oct., Noy. Doctors (medical, 4); 
(dentists, 1); (osteopaths, 1; electric current, 
alternating and direct; number of wired houses, 
825; water, hard and soft. 


ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 


(Pasquotank County) 


1920 Population, 8,925, 

City and Suburban Estimate, 13,000. 

Native Whites, 70%; Negroes, WK; 
Born, 4% of 1%; Industrial Workers, 
lish Reading, 90%; Families, 2,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 2; 
Normal, 1; Number of Pupils, 3,457. 

Churches: Baptist, 8; Bpiscopal, 2; Metho- 
dist, 4; Presbyterian, 2. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 3; Total Reseurces 


(all banks), $8,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $3,500,000. 


Foreign: .- 
17%; Eng-.. 


Negro 


Theatres; Moving Pictures, 8; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 5. Total number of seats, 
4,300. 

Location; On the banks of the Pasquotank 


River, served by Norfolk-Southern and Suffolk- 
Carolina Railways, steamship lines to Norfolk 
and Albermarle Sound points, and by independent 
power and by sailboats. Bus service is main- 
tained with Norfolk, Hertford and Edenton. 
Paved road from Elizabeth City to Edenton. 
To nearest larger city, by railroad, 2 hours; by 
auto, 14% hours, 


Principal Industries: Hosiery and cotton prod- 
ucts, lumber, boxes, barrels, brick, mine props, 
fertilizer, cottonseed oil, candy, soy bean hary- 
esters, marine railways, machine shops, fish ship- 
ping and meat packing. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 16. Leading 
firms: Elizabeth City Brick Co., Chesson Mfg. 
Co., Kramer Bros. ©o., Lambert Bros., Scott 
Sales Co,, Albermarle Fertilizer Co., Globe Fish 
Co., Elizabeth City Cotton Mills, Blizabeth City 
Hosiery Co., Griggs-Forbes Furniture ©o., Pas- 
quotank Hosiery Co., Standard Mfg. Co., Fore- 
man-Derrickson Veneer Co., Foreman-Blades 
Lumber Co., Eastern Cotton Oil Co., Elizabeth 
City Iron Works. Total value of yearly output 
of factories estimated at $8,000,000. Industrial 
payroll, $1,000,000. 

Special Information: ‘This city is the center 
of trade for the Albermarle district of 12 coun- 
ties, comprising one of the richest agricultural 
soils in the world. Climatic conditions enable 
farmers to grow thre crops a year. The Pliza- 
beth City district ships approximately one-half 
of the entire potato output of the state. Two- 
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Elizabeth City (cont’d) 

thirds of this stock loaded at Elizabeth City. 
Thirten hundred cars of potatoes shipped this 
year. Section’s main crop is hog and hominy. 
It is the center of the great game and fishing 
section of this state. Main source of wealth is 
farming, of which Elizabeth City is the com- 
mercial center. 

Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
houses. Private homes predominate. There are 
but. two small apartment houses. Homes are at- 
tractive and the majority are of the better class. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends on Main 
&t.,. from Water west to Road, 6 blocks; on 
Poindexter from Church north to Burgess, 5 
blocks; on Water from Front north to Cam- 
den Ferry Bridge, 4 blocks; on Colonial Avenue 
waterfront west to Road. Scattering business 
houses on adjacent streets and several grocery 
and other stores located in the residential and 


suburban section. , 
Trading Area: BHastward, 50 miles; north, 25 
miles; west, 40 miles, and south, 60 miles. 


Population, 100,000. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 9; meats, 1; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 4; dry goods, 2; miscel- 
laneous lines, 10. re ak 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
wertised Products: Passenger autqmobile agen- 
eles, 8; commercial automobile agencies, 7; 
automobile accessories, 15; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 13; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 6 (chain, 1); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 6; dressmakers, 10; 
druggists, 7; dry goods, 15; department stores, 
8; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 1; fruits, 2; 
furniture, 3; garages (public), 11; grocers, 125 
(chain, 2); hardware, 5; jewelry, 2; meat mar- 
kets, 6; men’s furnishings, 9; men’s clothing, 10; 
merchant tailors, 4;: milliners, 7; opticians, 2; 
phetographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous mus- 
ical instruments), 2; radio supplies; 4; restau- 
rants (including hotels), 10; shoes, 6; sporting 
goods, 3; stationers,-2; women's apparel, 6. 4 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 60 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 120; most pleasant months, May, June, 
Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 11); (dentists, 
6); (osteopaths,-1); gas, artificial; electric cur- 
rent, alternating and direct; number of wired 
houses, 2,000; water, hard. 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C.": 
(Cumberland County) 


1920 Population, 8,877. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. 


Native Whites, 66%4%; Negroes, 3344%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 25%; English Reading 100%; 
Families, 3,600. 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 2; Number 
of Pupils, 2,876. 
Churches: Baptist, 2; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 


1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 4; Roman Cath- 
olic, 1; Miscellaneous, 5. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Resources 
(all banks), $5,713,240.73. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Vaudeville, 1. 
Total number of seats, 1,600. 


Location: On Cape Fear River at head of 
navigation. Served by Atlantic Coast Line, Nor- 
folk-Southern, and Aberdeen & Rockford Rail- 
roads. ‘Trolley lines from city to Fort Bragg, 
handling passengers, freight and express. Bus 
service to principal cities of the state. To 
nearest larger city, by railroad, 4 hours; by auto, 
2 hours. 


Principal Industries: Cotton yarn mills, ging- 
ham mills, silk mill, box factories, lumber plant, 
yeneer works, turpentine, brick works. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 35. Leading 
firms: Jackson Bros., Holt-Williamson Mfg. Co., 
Victory Mfg. Co., Holt-Granite-Puritan Mfg. Co., 
West Box & Lumber Co., Citizens’ Lumber Co., 
Rankin & Brown Veneer Co., Hawthorn Silk 
€o., Poe Brick Works, Georgia Pine Turpentine 
©o. Total value of yearly output of factories 
estimated at $14,000,000. 


Special Information: Surplus of power. at rea- 
sonable rates. Site of Fort Bragg, said to be 
the largest permanent artillery post in the 
country. With roads radiating in all directions 
Fayetteville covers a large trading area through- 
sut this section of the state, and parts of 
South Carolina. 

Residential Features: Primarily one-family 
houses, with homes predominating. Practically 
all industrial workers live in excellent communi- 
ties close to plants. Several new subdivisions 
for residences are now being opened up. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from old 
Market House in center of city on Hay St. to 
bottom of Haymount Hill, and on Person St. for 
two blocks. Also on several side streets for 
about two blocks in southern direction, 


Trading Area: Extends about 22 miles west; 
50 miles north; 10 miles east, and about 50 
miles south. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 12; meats, oF 
fruits, 3; hardware, 2; dry goods, 1; miscel- 
laneous lines, confectionery, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial automobile agencies, 3° 
automobile accessories, 21; automobile tire ageu- 
cies, 15; bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands ({n- 
cluding hotels), 22 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 35; delicatessen, 2; dress- 
makers, 8; druggists, 8; dry goods, 9; depart- 
ment stores, 3; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 
2; fruits, 14; furniture, 3; garages (public), 
18; grocers, 72 (chain, 8); hardware, 5; jewelry, 
3; meat markets, 10; men’s furnishings, 12; 
men’s clothing, 12; merchant tailors, 4; mil- 
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liners, 3; opticians, 4; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; 
radio supplies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 
16; shoes, 2; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 10. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 60 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 80; most pleasant months, April, May, 


Oct., Nov., Dec. Doctors (medical, 12); (den- 
tists, 5); (osteopaths, 1); gas, artificial; elec- 
trie current, alternating; number of wired 


houses, 2,550; water, soft. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


(Gaston County) 


1920 Population, 12,871. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 48,500. 

Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 10%; Industrial 
Workers, 60%; English Reading, 98%; Families, 
5,213. 

Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 1; Number 
of Pupils, 6,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 4; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 
1; Methodist, 6; Presbyterian, 4; Miscellane- 
ous, 6, 

Banks: National, 3; State, 2; Total Re- 
sources, $3,000,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total number of seats, 
3,500. 

Location: On the main line of the Southern 


Railway (Washington to Atlanta). 
Principal Industries: Textile. 
Manufacturing Establishments, 49. Leading 
firms: Manville-Jenks (Loray Division), Arm- 
strong Mills, Gray-Separk Mills. 


Residential Features: Large number of mod- 
erate priced dwellings occupied by owners; 10- 
000 operatives live in houses furnished by the 
textile corporations. 


Retail Shopping Section: Mainly on principal 
business street, Main Ave., 6 blocks; large num- 
ber of small retail stores in industrial suburb. 


Covers-a twelve-mile radius. 
4; 2 


Trading Area: 


Wholesale 
dry goods, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial automobile agencies, 2; 
automobile accessories, 4; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 14; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 6; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 6; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 12; 
druggists, 8; dry goods, 20; department stores, 
4; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 6; 
furniture, 6; garages (public), 10; grocers, 31; 
hardware, 6; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 6; men’s 
furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 4; merchant 
tailors, 2; milliners, 4; opticians, 3; photo- 
graphers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 2; radio supplies, 2; restaurants 
(including hotels), 12; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 
2; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 2. 


Houses: Groceries, fruits, 


Miscellaneous Data; Street car service; gas, 
artificial; electric current, alternating; water, 
soft, 


See announcement columns 3 and 4 


GOLDSBORO, N. C. 


(Wayne County) 


1920 Population, 11,296 (1926 est. 15,500). . 


City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000.. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Fremont (pop. 2,800); Faison (1,800); Princeton 
(1,200). 


Schools: 5. Number of Pupils, 2,528, 


Churches: 15. 
Banks: 5; Total Resources, $9,000,000. 
Theatres: 3. Total number of seats, 2,500. 


Residential Features: One family houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: About 5 blocks in 
center of city. 


Trading Area: Radius of 25 miles, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; commercial automobile agencies, 9; 
automobile accessories, 12; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 15; bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands in- 
eluding hotels), 17; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 18; dressmakers, 16; druggists, 7; 
dry goods, 30; department stores, 9; electrical 
supplies, 3; florists, 1; fruits, 7; furniture, 5; 
garages (public), 12; grocers, 70; hardware, 4; 
jewelry, 8; meat markets, 7; men’s furnishings, 
5; men’s clothing, 14; merchant tailors, 3; milli- 
ners, 10; opticians, 1; photographers, 3; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 3; 
radio supplies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 
20; shoes, 12; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 4. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 22); 
(dentists, 7); (osteopaths, 1); gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 2,800: electric current, al- 
ternating and direct; number of wired houses, 
2,200; number of automobile registrations, 4,200; 
water, soft. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
(Guilford County) 


1920 Population, 19,861 (1926 est. 48,500). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 50,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
High Point (pop. 25,000); Burlington (10,000); 
Reidsville (8,000); Ashboro (7,500). 

Native Whites, 79%; 21%; 


Negroes, Indus- 


trial Workers, 30%; English Reading, 95.4%;. 


Families, 10,055. 


Schools: Public Grade, 23; High, 1; School 
Children, White, 8,100; Colored, 2,365; 6 Col- 


leges. Number of Pupils, 5,200. 
Churches: Baptist, 25; Christian Science, 2 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 4; Hebrew, 2; 


Methodist, 24; Presbyterian, 6; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 27. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 5; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $4,900,- 
000.; Total Deposits (all banks), $23,000,000. ; 
Total Resources (all banks), $33,421,318.54; 
Total. Bank Clearings,.(12 months, 1925), $270,- 
699,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
1, Total number of seats, 2,200. 


Location: Greensboro is located in the north- 
ern part of North Carolina and in the center 
of Guilford County, served by Southern (main 
line) and Atlantic & Yadkin, S. B. H. L.i— 
A.C, L., & N. W.— N. & S. and C. & 0. B.Rs.; 
motor bus routes to all points in the Carolinas. 
To nearest larger city, by railroad, 1 hour; by 
auto, 1 hour. 


Principal Industries: Cotton manufacturing, 
one of the largest denim mills in the state, 
overalls, cigars, shades, brick, woodworking ma- 
chinery, terra cotta, fertilizers, fabricated steel, 
elastic webbing, chemicals, print cloths, flannels, 
ginghams, silks, furniture, cedar lumber, oil, 
floor compounds. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 110. Leading 
firms: Revolution, Proximity, White Oak. Cotton 
Mills, Pomona Terra Cotta Oo., Vick Chemical 
Co., Blue Bell Overall Co., El Reeso Cigar Co., 
Seidenberg & Co., Rees Mitchell, Pomona Cotton 
Mills, Pomna Terra Cotta Co., Vick Chemical Co., 
Southern Webbing Mills, Proximity Print Works, 
Swift-Armour, & Va-Car Chemical Co., fertilizer 
plants. Total value of yearly output of fac- 
tories estimated, $66,000,000. 


Special Information: Greensboro is the South’s 
insurance center, It is the home office and head- 
quarters for six life and five fire insurance com- 
panies, with about $200,000,000 in _ policies. 
Greensboro’s location and its rail connections 
with important shipping points and seaports 
make it the natural headquarters for shipping 
and travel in North Carolina, Virginia, and 
South Carolina. It has 68 passenger trains daily, 
and hourly and half-hourly bus service in every 
direction. Fourteen hundred traveling men make 
Greensboro their headquarters, 


Residential Features: 


A home-owning city, 
private homes, 


predominating; a few one and 
two-family residences, 6 modern apartment 
houses. Several new residential projects now 
under way. ‘ 


Retail Shopping Section: Elm St., 10 blocks; 
Davie St., 7 blocks; Market St., 8 blocks; Syca- 
more St., 4 blocks; Washington St., 3 blocks. 


Trading Area: There are 600,000 people living 
within a radius of 50 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 9; meats, 6; 
fruits, 4; hardware, 2; dry goods, 4; drugs, 2; 
automobile tires, 2; automobile accessories, 3; 
confectioners, 5; paper, 3; electric appliances, 5. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 29; commercial automobile agencies, 7; 
automobile accessories, 10; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 13; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 52; shoes, 14; sporting goods, 
stands), 18; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 28; 
druggists, 22 (chain, 1); dry goods, 10; depart- 
ment stores, 7; electrical supplies, 8; florists, 
7; fruits, 5; furniture, 15; furriers, 1; garages 
(public), 6; grocers, 230 (chain, 27); hardware, 
7; jewelry, 8; meat markets, 25; men’s fur- 
nishings, 9; men’s clothing, 17; merchant tailors, 
14; milliners, 12; opticians, 3; photographers, 
7; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 9; radio supplies, 2; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 42; shoes, 14; sporting goods, 
4; stationers, 5; women’s apparel, 24. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 58 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 80; most pleasant months, April, May, 
Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 71); (dentists, 32); 
(osteopaths, 1); street car and bus service; gas, 
artificial; number of meters, 3,901; electric cur- 
rent, alternating; number of wired houses, 
9,443; number of automobile registrations, 7,549; 
water, soft. 


See announcement page 193 


people. 


GASTON COUNTY, North Carolina 
“The Combed Yarn Center of the South” 
Has One Daily Paper (Dominating the Field) 


THE GASTONIA DAILY GAZETTE 


Third county in the U. S. in production of cotton textiles. Has ten 
industrial towns with daily payroll totalling $35,000. 
A fertile field for the national advertiser—a consuming popu- 
lation with money to buy what they want. 
best medium for reaching them. Rates on application. 


FROST, LANDIS & KOHN, National Representatives 


GREENVILLE, N. C. 


(Pitt County) 


“1920 Population, 5,772. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 
Schools: 4; Number of Pupils, 1,663. 
Churches: 6. 

Banks: 3: Total Resources, $5,000,000, 
Theatres: 2; Total number of seats, 1,380. 


Residential Features: One and two family 
houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: 
of town. 


Trading Area: About 12 miles. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial automobile agencies, 4; 
automobile accessories, 6; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 8; bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 5; confectioners (including - ho- 
tel stands), 6; dressmakers, 5; druggists, 5; dry 
goods, 11; department stores, 2; electrical sup- 
plies, 1; florists, 1; fruits, 2; furniture, 4; gar- 
ages (public), 5; grocers, 44; hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 3; mest markets, 8; men’s furnishings, 
6; men’s clothing, 7; merchant tailors, 2; mil- 
liners, 6; opticians, 1; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), ay 
radio supplies, 1; restaurants (including hotels), 
12; shoes, 5; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 1; 
women’s apparel, 2. 


HENDERSON, N. C. 


(Vance County) 
1920 Population, 5,222. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 11,500. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Oxford (pop. 4,000); Warrenton (1,800); Norlina 
(1,500) . 


Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 2444%; For- 
eign Born, %%; Industrial Workers, 20%; 
English Reading, 98%; Families, 2,000. 


Schools; Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Number 
of Pupils, 2,512. 


Churches: Baptist, 4; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 
4; Roman Catholic, 1; Christian, 1. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 3; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $982,- 
049.83; Total Deposits (all banks), $3,500,000. ; 
Total Resources (all banks), $4,859,968.11. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
2. Total number of seats, 3,000. 


Location: Eastern part of North Carolina, 
center of cotton and tobacco (bright leaf) belt. 
Served by main line of Seapoard Air Line, and 
Southern Railway, branch line. Daily bus 
service to all parts of North Carolina, 


Principal Industries: Cotton manufacturing, 
bags, trucks, hosiery, furniture and fertilizer. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 27. Leading 
firms: American Agricultural Chemical Co., Cor- 
bitt Motor Co., Henderson Bagging Co., Hen- 
derson Cotton Mills. 


Five blocks center 


Special Information: Largest bagging mill in 
the state. Big wholesale center. Cement roads 
lead into city from four directions. 


Residential Features: 
sections. 


Two nice residential 
All streets of any importance paved. 


Retail Shopping Section: Garnett St. is the 
leading retail section and extends 7 blocks. 
Hight streets devoted to wholesale and small 
shops, garages, etc. Two mill districts with 
trading sections, 


Trading Area; Twelve miles south and east; 
20 to 40 miles west and north on account of 
hard surface roads. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; meats, 1; 
fruits, 1; miscellaneous lines, radio, 1; coat 
hangers, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
4; dressmakers, 2; druggists, 8; dry goods, 2; 
department stores, 6; electrical supplies, 3; 
florists, 2; fruits, 2; furniture, 4; grocers, 50 
(chain, 3); hardware, 4; jewelry, 2; meat mar- 
kets, 6; men’s furnishings, 3; milliners, 2; 
opticians, 3; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 


Sixty thousand 


The Gazette offers the 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
(Cont’d) 


cellaneous musical instruments), 2; 


radio sup- 
plies, 1; restaurants (including hotels), 5; 
shoes, 1; sporting goods, 1; Stationers, 1; wo- 
men’s apparel, 3, 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors 
(dentists, 6); gas, artificial; number of meters, 
943; electric current, alternating; number of 
wired houses, 1,756; water, soft. 


(medical, 9); 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 


(Henderson County) 


1920 Population, 3,720 (1926 est., 10,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000, Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Hast Flat Rock, Smyth, Laurel Park, Druid 
Hills. ; 


Native Whites, 85%; Negroes, 13.5%; Foreign 


Born, 1.5%; Industrial Workers, 5%; English 
pena 100%; Families, 4,000; Dwellings, 
3, . 


Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Private secondary schools: 
boys, 1; girls, 1; Number of Pupils (all schools), 
1,600. 

Churches: Baptists, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 2; Pres- 
byterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 1. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $531,- 
268.; Total Deposits (all banks), $6,223,087.; 
Total Resources (all banks), $6,688,045. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 1; Total number of seats, 
1,200. 

Location: On Main line Southern R.R. 24 
hours from Chicago, also 24 hours New York, 
midway between (incinnati and Jacksonville, 
Fla. To nearest larger city is Asheville, % 
hour by automobile. 

Principal Industries: Cotton mills, 
plants, brick plants, ice plants, 
planing mills, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 16. Leading 
firms: Balfour Cotton Mills, Chipman-Bur- 
rowes Hosiery Mill, Grey Hosiery Mill, Drys- 
dale-Moland Brick plants Green River Mfg. 


hosiery 
power plants, 


Company. 

Special Information: Hwndersville’s leading 
feature, an unrivalled water supply, gravity 
flow from the Pisgah Natienal Forest. Supply, 


sufficient for a city of several hundred thousand 
people. Cool, exhilarating summer nights. Gar- 
bage collection system with new city incinerator. 


Class *‘A’’ milk supply—meat inspection, county 
health officer. Altitude, 2,250 feet. 


Residential Features: Beautiful residence 
sections, mountain setting, paved streets and 
modern facilities. 40 miles paved streets. Pure 
mountain water. 4 apartment houses, 


Retail Shopping Section: Main St., 6 blocks; 
Seventh Ave., 2 blocks; Fifth Ave., 1 block; 
Fourth Ave,, 2 blocks; Third Ave., 2 blocks; 
well lighted and clean with automatic traffic 
signals, on prominent intersections, 


Trading Area: 20 miles radius. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; fruits, 1; 
Miscellaneous lines, cigars, 1; electric supplies, 
1: paints, oils and glass, 1 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
“cies, 13; commercial automobile agencies, 1; 
automobile accessories, 2; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 3; bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 7; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 7: delicatessen, 2: dressmakers, 
5; druggists, 7; dry goods, 10; department stores, 
3; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 1; fruits, 5; 
furniture, 5; grocers, 41 (chain, 5); hardware, 
6; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 11; milliners, 5; 
opticians, 3; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous. musical instruments), 4; radio sup- 
plies, 38; restaurants (including hotels), 20; 
shoes, 4; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 7; wo- 
men’s apparel, 7. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 56 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
12 months, 109; most pleasant months are, June, 
July, August, September, October. Have both 
a summer and winter resort in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, Doctors (medical, 13); (dentists, 
8); (osteopaths, 2); street car Service; electric 
current, alternating and direct; number of wired 
houses, 3,000; water, soft. 


See announceemnt column 3 


HICKORY, N. C. 


(Catawba County) 


1920 Population, 5,076 (1926 est. 6,183). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 14,000. Hickory, 
West Hickory, Highland, Longview and Brook- 
ford, all incorporated towns and cities, form 
greater Hickory. Population 15,000, based on 
school enrollment. 


Native Whites, 91%; Negroes, 9%: Industrial 


Workers, 20%; English Reading, 100%; Fam- 
ilies,, 1,600. 


Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 3; Junior 
High, 1; Colleges, 1; Hnrollment, 400. Num- 
ber of Pupils, 3,300. 

Churches: Baptist, 5; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 


4; Presbyterian, 1; Miscellaneous, 3. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Resources, 
$3,671,839.53; Savings Bank Deposits Total, 
$325,000; 2 Building and Loan Associations; 
Resources, $350,000. 


Pe Editor & ‘Pisblicier for November 20, 1926 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 1. Total 
number of seats, 3,100. 


Location: In Piedmont, North Carolina at 
foot of Blue Ridge Mountains, Served by South- 
ern Railway and Carolina & Northwestern Rail- 
way. On State Highway No. 10, running from 
coast to Tennessee line. Center of excellent 
highway system. Served by five bus schedules 
in all directions, 


} Principal Industries; Furniture, wagons, build- 
ing materials (wood), hosiery, overalls, textiles, 
cordage, machine shop products, pumps. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 60. Leading 
firms: Piedmont Wagon Works, Brookford Mills, 
Hlliott Knitting Mills, Hickory Chair Co., Hick- 
ory Furniture Co., Martin Furniture Co., South- 
ern Desk Co., National Ball Bearing Works, 
Catawba Creamery Co. ‘Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $10,000,000. 


Special Information: Lowest fire insurance 
rate in State. Under city management form of 
government, being second city in the United 
States to adopt this form. Low tax rate, 
$1.60 per hundred on 66% valuation. 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family homes, 
several small apartment houses. Private homes, 
owned by tenants, predominate, Mill Villages 
owned by mills. 


Retail Shopping Section: Is confined to four 
blocks adjacent to public square, which is in 
center of city. Several smaller business sections 
in suburbs of West Hickory, Brookford, High- 
land and Longview, 


Trading Area: Bxtends for 40 miles in each 
direction, including portion of adjacent coun- 
ties connected by excellent roads. Is trading 
center for farming population of 60,000. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 7; meats, ath 
fruits, 2; hardware, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; automobile accessories, 3; bakers, 1; 
cigar stores and stands (including hotels), 2; 
dressmakers, 5; druggists, 4; dry goods, 10; 
department stores, 2; electrical supplies, 3} 
florists, 1; fruits, 1; furniture, 4; garages (pub- 


lic), 8; grocers, 6; hardware, 2; jewelry, 2; 
meat markets, 4; men’s furnishing, 4; men’s 
clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 1; milliners, 3; 


opticians, 3; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 

cellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio sup- 

plies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 7; 

shoes, 2; stationer, 1; women’s apparel, 2. 
See announcement column 4 


HIGH POINT, N. C. 


(Guilford County) 


1920 Population, 14,302 (1926 est. 26,261). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 35,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Thomasville, (pop. 5,000); Asheboro, (5,000); 
Randelman, (8,500); Trinity, (500). 
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_Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 20%; For- 
eign Born, 5%; Industrial Workers, 8,891; 
English Reading, 100%. 


Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 2; Number 
of Pupils, 6,000. 

Churches: Miscellaneous, 38. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 5; Capital, Surplus 


and Undivided Profits (all banks), $7,819,782.14; 
Total Deposits (all banks), $58,142,870.21; Total 
Resources (all banks), $73,772,547.92. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 1; Total number of seats, 3,000. 

Location; High Point is located at almost the 
exact geographical center of the state, Served 
by the Southern, Norfolk & Western, and At- 
lantic Coast Line, High Point, Thomasville & 
Denton R. R. Southern Ry. main line 302 
miles south of Washington—338 miles north of 
Atlanta, Also on High Point, Randelman, 
Asheboro & Southern which gives the city con- 
nection with the Seaboard Air Line and Norfolk 
Southern. To nearest larger city by railroad, 
1 hour; by auto, 45 minutes, 

Principal Industries: Furniture, woodwork and 
textile manufacturing. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 140. Leading 
firms: Amos Hosiery Mills, Cloverdale Cotton 
Mill, Durham Hosiery Mills, High Point Hosiery 
Mills, Bar Spring ©o., Glenola Brick Co., Guil- 
ford Machine Co., P,. A. Thomas Car Works, 
Alma Furniture Co., Ault Mfg. Co., Acme Fur- 


Continued on page 194 


THE HICKORY 
DAILY RECORD 


HICKORY, N. C. 


Published in a rich agri- 
cultural and progressive 
industrial section of 


western North Carolina. 


Population Greater 
Hickory 14,000 


Trading population 
of 75,000 


Foreign Representatives: 


Frost, Landis & Kohn 


Develop Sales in GREENSBORO 


One of North Carolina’s Major Markets 


City Population 47,132 


The finest section of the Piedmont 
Plateau depends on Greensboro for 
trade and marketing facilities. Trade 
channels center in Greensboro 
through 68 daily passenger trains 
and half-hourly bus service. 


Greensboro, North Carolina, serves a 
great manufacturing district—indus- 
tries utilizing raw materials from the 


South. World’s largest 


GREENSBORO, N. C., DAILY NEWS 


National Advertising Representatives: 
CONE, ROTHENBURG & NOEE, Inc. 


Atlanta 


New York 


tors are ideal. 


all products. 


mills pro- Greensboro now. 


Chicago 


ducing finished cotton products are 
located in and near Greensboro. 


New customers—bigger sales—can 
be developed in Greensboro’s com- 
pact market, where distributing fac- 


Greensboro is a home owning city— 


Start sales activity in 


Trading Area 


circulation 
manufacturers. 


300,000 


The GREENSBORO DAILY NEWS 
(A. B. C.) will cooperate fully to 
make doubly valuable the complete 


coverage available to 


Test campaigns fol- 


lowed carefully with authentic sur- 
veys. Daily circulation over 27,000: 


every home a complete market for 


Sunday over 30,000. 


Write any one of our various offices 


for full particulars. 


Detroit St. Louis 


MEMBER: A. B. C. 


Kansas City 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


(Cont’d) 


High Point (cont’d) 
niture Co., Continental Furniture Co., Hayworth 
Furniture Ce., Kearns Furniture C©o., J. A. 
Lindsay Furniture Co., Myrtle Desk Co., South- 
ern Chair Co. Total value of yearly output 
of factories estimated at $35,000,000. 


Special Information: High Point makes the 
broad claim that it has a larger number of 
manufactures than any other city its size in 
the United States. The annual output of its 
factories is approximately $40,000,000 with a 
total of 11,000 workers. The annual payroll 
amounts to over $11,000,000. The output of 
furniture and woodworking plants is estimated 
at over $22,000.000 annually. The _ textile 
manufactured output is $18,000,000 annually 
with more than $195,000 paid weekly to em- 
ployes. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and _ two- 
story residences. Private homes predominate. 
90% of the population own their homes. High 
Point has a number of high class residential 
developments with houses ranging in value from 
$7,000 to $100,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main Street section 
5 blocks between Green and Richardson, Wrenn 
Street section, 5 blocks between Green and 
Richardson. All cross streets between Main and 
Wrenn or a total of 27 additional blocks used 
for retail and wholesale -purposes. 


Trading Area: East, 25 miles; west, 15 miles; 
north, 10 miles; south, 20 miles. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 2; miscellaneous lines, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; auto. tire agencies, 49; bakers, 3; cigar 
stores and stands (including hotels), 150; con- 
fectioners, 1; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 12; 
druggists, 14; dry goods, 11; department stores, 
4; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 2; fruits, 160 


5; meats, 1; 


(including grocers); furniture 15; are 
L ‘ H >. garages 
(public), 18; grocers, 150 (chain, 6); hard- 
ware, 4; jewelry, 6; meat markets, 21 (chain, 
1); men’s furnishing, 23; men's clothing, 17; 


merchant tailors, 8; milliners, 20; opticians, 4; 
photographers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous mus- 
ical instruments), 19; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 16; shoes, 33; stationers, 2; women’s ap- 
parel, 23. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 58 
deguees; average number of rainy days per 
itwelye months, 80; most pleasant months, April 
May, June, Sept., Oct., Nov.; doctors (medical, 
30); (dentists, 8); (osteopaths, 1); street car 
service; gas, artificial; electric current, alter- 
nating, direct; number of wired houses, 4,500; 


number of automobile registrations 7 
water, :soft. : are ta 2 


KINSTON, N. C. 


(Lenoir County) 


1920 Population, 9,771. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 1,300. 

Native Whites, 60%; Negroes, 39%; Foreign 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 10%; English 
Reading, 100%; Families, 1,856. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Parochial, 
3. Number of Pupils, 5,638. ; 


Churches: Baptist, 5; Christian Science, 1; 
Disciples, 1; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 
1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1. 


Banks; National, 2; State, 2; Total Resources 
(all banks) $5,407,713.44. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Total number 
of seats, 1,200. 

Location: On Neuse River, served by At- 


lantic Coast Line and Norfolk-Southern, Kinston- 
Carolina. Carolina Railway Co., bus service to 
western Carolina, east to New Bern, north to 
Greenville and Washington. To nearest. larger 
city by railroad, 1 hour; by automobile, 45 
minutes. 


Principal Industries: Cotton milling, fertilizer 
milling, tobacco market, hosiery mill, lumber 
plants, ice plants, brick mills, ice cream plants, 
iron and mantel werks, mattress factory, meat 
packing plant, concrete products, marble works. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 58. Leading 
firms: Kinston Cotton Mills, Caswell Cotton 
Mills, Hines Bros. Lumber Co., Hines Ice Cream 
Co., Kinston Knitting Co. Total value of year- 
ly output of factories estimated at $7,750,000. 


Special Information: Kinston serves about 
75,000 people in trade area, is county seat; has 
barge lines up riyer during one third of year 
to carry fertilizer, etc.; has $4,000,000 invested 
in industry; farm products valued at $11,000,000 
marketed here annually; is the third largest 
tobacco market in the State; assessed valuation 
in 1926 was: City, $11,679,936; county, $28,- 
737,220. Is the leading trade center of eastern 
Carolina east of Goldsboro and north of Wil- 
mington. Hvery foot of highway to adjacent 
eounty lines is hard surfaced with 18 ft. road- 
Way; has excellent water system, gas, electric 
light and sewerage. 


Residential Features: Most homes owned by 


occupants, fully %. Mostly one-family homes. 
Fine residential districts developing towards 
west. Negro homes segregated. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from South 
Queen to North Queen, 9 blocks; Heritage from 
Caswell to Norfolk-Southern Railway, 6 blocks, 
and one block off both of these streets in each 
direction. There are a number of smaller sub- 
urban business developments in the city and 
just outside. 

Trading Area: 
rection. During 
about doubled. 


Twenty-five miles in each di- 
tobacco season this area is 


t 


x 
a 


as. we 
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Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 3; hardware, 3; dry goods, 
laneous lines, 1. 


6; meats, 
25 


3; 
miscel- 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad-' 


vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial auto, agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 4; automobile tire agencies, 14; 
bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotel), 6 confectioners (including hotel stands), 


8; department stores, 2; dressmakers, 7; drug- 
gists, 7; dry goods, 8; electrical supplies, 4; 
florists, 4; fruits, 10; furniture, 4; furriers, 1; 
garages (public), 8; grocers, 86 (chain, 3); 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 1; meat markets, 10; 
men’s furnishing, 8; men’s clothing, 8; mer- 
chant tailors, 2; milliners, 2; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 2; pianos {and miscellaneous 


musical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 4; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 10; shoes, 4; sport- 
ing goods, 2; stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 9, 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
62.4 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 80; most pleasant months, 
March, April, May, June, September, October, 
November; gas, artificial; electric current, alter- 
nating and direct; water, soft. 


NEW BERN, N. C. 


(Craven County ) 


1920 Population, 12,198. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 50,000. 


Native Whites, 60%; Negroes, 30%; Foreign 
Born, 10%; Industrial Workers, 40%; English 
Reading, 85%; Families, 2,500. 

“Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 2; Junior 
High; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 4,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 6; Christian Science, ati 
Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 7; Presby- 


Roman Catholic, 2; Miseeilaneous, 12. 


National, 1; State, 2; Total Resources, 
Savings Bank Deposits Total, 


terian, 2; 

Banks: 
$10,493,643.29; 
$1, 257,864.96. 

Theatres: Legitimate, Moving Pictures, 4; 
Vaudeville, 3; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.}, 
3. Total number of seats, 3,750. 

Location: Norfolk-Southern Railway, 3 lines, 
Atlantic Coast Line, 2 steamer companies plying 
to Baltimore and Norfolk. Bus lines to all points 


Oe 


=) 


out of New Bern, To nearest larger city 
by railroad, 5 hours; by auto, 3 hours. 
Principal Industries: Lumber, veneer, base-~ 


pall bats, pants manufacturing company, brooms, 


barrels, cotton oil, fertilizer, poultry, hog rais- 
ing, ice cream manufacturing. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 12, Leading 


firms: Rowland Lumber Co., Pine Lumber Co., 
Munger & Bennett, Barber & Hunnings, Neuse 
Veneer & Box Co., North Carolina Veneer Co., 
New Bern Cotton Oil Co, E. H. & J. A. 
Meadows, No.-Carolina Chemical Co. Total value 
of yearly output of factories estimated at $75,- 
000,000. 


Residential Features: Many colonial homes 
which are noted for superior architecture. 
Humble bomes of mill workers abound. Two 


sections, new, contain medium priced homes of 


elerks, skilled mechanics, ete. Big building 
boom now in progress. Wave of prosperity is 
here. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends five blocks 
in lower part of city; other retail sections for 
food ‘supplies. Have all important chain stores, 
J. ©. Penny, Woolworth’s, Kress, A. & P., 
Penders, and one of the largest department 
stores in North Carolina. 


Trading Area: Radius of 50 miles, extending 
over five counties, with paved roads leading 
into New Bern, 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 15; meats, 
fruits, 10; hardware, 1; dry goods, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 


9- 
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vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 


bile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 8; 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotel), 8; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
5; dressmakers, 20; druggists, 6; dry goods, 12; 
department stores, 3; electrical supplies, 2; 
florists, 3; fruits, 24; furniture, 5; garages (pub- 
lic), 14; grocers, 56 (chain, 4); Hardware, 5; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 12; men’s furnishings, 
5; men’s clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 2; mil- 
liners, 4; opticians, 2: photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; 
radio supplies, 2; restaurants (ineluding hotels), 
10; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 38; stationers, 2; 
Women’s apparel, 6. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 52 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 80; most pleasant months, April, 
May, Sept., Oct., Nov.; Doctors (medical, 23); 
(dentists, 4); (osteopaths, 1); street car service; 
gas, artificial; electric current, alternating; 
water, soft. ; 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
(Wake County) 


1920 Population, 24,418 (1926. est. 36,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 300,000. 
Native Whites, 65%; Negroes, 34%; Foreign 


Born, 1%; English Reading, 100%; Families, 
7,000. bd 
Schools: Public Grade, 11; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 11.. Number of Pupils, 
12,000. . 
Churches: Baptist, 16; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 6; Hebrew, 2; 


Methodist, 9; Presbyterian, 4; Roman Catholic, 
2; Miscellaneous, 14. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 6: Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $1,982,- 
460.; Total Deposits (all banks), $18,215,407.: 
Total Resources (all banks), $20,964,045.; Total 
Bank Clearings (12 months), $145,774,827. 


ay ee 
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‘or N ovem ber 20, 1926 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 3; — 


Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 1. Total number of seats, 9,100. 


‘Location: On three trunk lines leading in all 
directions. Southern, Norfolk Southern and Sea- 
board, and on 5 highways. Midway between 
Washington and Atlanta on great Quebec-Miami 
highway. Bankhead and Capital to Capital 
highways. To nearest larger city by railroad, 
1 hour; by auto, 1 hour. 


Principal. Industries: Cotton goods, yarns, 
hosiery, boilers, structural iron, agricultural im- 
plements, vehicles, cotton oil and fertilizer, 
phosphate, school supplies, printing, building 
materials, street paving materials, eandy, rail- 
road shops and headquarters for, N. ©. State 
Highway Commission shops. } 


Manufacturing Establishments: 67. Leading 
firms: Caraleigh Phosphate and Fertz Works, 
Hicks Capudine Co., Pilot Mills, Glenwood Mfg. 
Co., Royster Candy Co. Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $1,341,454.05. 


Special Information: Capital of the ‘‘Good 
Roads State.’’ Home offices of five Insurance 
Companies. 

Residential Features: Mostly . one-family 
houses, owned. 


Retail Shopping Section: Fayetteville St. 4 


blocks, Wilmington St. 4, Salisbury St. 4. These 
three streets run parallel. Business section 
also includes cross street, Morgan, Hargett, 


Martin and McDowell east and west. 


Trading Area: 50 miles north, south, east 
and west, network concrete roads. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 13; meats, sy 
fruits, 2; drugs, 1; auto. accessories, 3; Op- 
ticians, 1; tobacco, 1; candies, 2; feed, 1; 
plumbers’ supplies, 2; bakery, 1; ice cream, 2; 


puilders’ supplies, 3; mill machinery, 2; paper, 
aff 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 33; automobile accessories, 20; automobile 
tire agencies, 14; bakers, 4; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 8; confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 11; dressmakers, 37; 
druggists, 28 (chain, 2); dry goods, 6; depart- 
ment stores, 11; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 
4: fruits, 6; furniture, 14; garages (public), 
20: grocers, 203 (chain, 15); hardware, 4; 
jewelry, 5: meat markets, 17 (chain, 1); men’s 
clothing, 18; merchant tailors, 15; milliners, ae 
opticians, 4; photographers, 7; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio 
supplies, 8; restaurants (including hotels), 18% 
shoes, 12; sporting goods, 4: stationers, 5; 
women’s apparel, 12. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 60 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 80; most pleasant months, April, 
May, Sept., Oct., Nov.; Doctors (medical, 54); 
(dentists, 22); (osteopaths, 2); street car servy- 
jee; gas, artificial; number of meters, 3,476; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 6,902; water, soft. 


ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 
(Nash County) 


1920 Population, 12,742. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. 
Native Whites, 60%; Negroes, 39%; Foreign 


Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 15%; English 
Reading, 90%; Families, 2,000. 

Schools; Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Number 
of Pupils, 5,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 23 


Roman Catholic, 1. 

Banks: National, 3; : 
:8.500,000. Savings Bank Deposits Total, 
780,000. 

Theatres; Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1, Total number of seats, 3,100. 
Location: The center of East North Carolina 

main line’of A. C, L., New York to Jack- 


State, 2; Total Resources, 


$1,- 


on t 
sonville, Norfolk, Va., to Wilmington, N. C., 
on branch lines from Rocky Mount to Spring 


Hope, Plymouth. Bus service east and west 
with all important connections. 


Principal Industries: A. C. L., Shops, called 
Emerson Shops, and yard and roundhouse A. C. 
L. division headquarters. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 38. Leading 
firms: Rocky Mount Cotton Mills, Planters’ Cot- 
ton Seed Oil and Fertilizer Co., Nash Brick Co., 
Farson Brick Co., Builders’ Sash and Door Co., 
Tar River Lumber Co., Clark-Lynch Lumber Co., 
Southern Cotton Oil Co. (branch mill), Imperial 
Tobacco Co., Thorpe & Ricks, China-America 
Tobacco & Trading Co. Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $26,000,000. 


Special Information: This is the center of 
the well-known bright leaf tobacco section. 
Abundant yield in tobacco, cotton, corn, peanuts 
and other erops. Serves the center of Hastern 
North Carolina as a wholesale center. The A. 
Cc. L. branch lines leading out to east and west 
make it the gateway to Eastern North Carolina. 


Residential Features: Town is 25 years old. 
With exception of one old street all homes are 
family style, new, the bungalow type predomi- 
nating and residents own their homes mostly. 
Several suburbs residential sections are grow- 
ing fast with nice cottages and bungalows 
being erected, 


Retail Shopping Section: Starts at Thomas 
and Main Sts., and extends on Main St. for five 
blocks. » All side streets entering to Main are 
in business section for one block from Main 
St.: three blocks on Washington St., 
parallel with Main. Several streets leading of 
Washington St. to west and east are business 
from one to three blocks. 


Trading Area: Sixty miles to east; 18 miles 
to south: 25 miles to north; 30 miles to west. 


gether with volume, Z . 
It is for 12 months the shopping — 4 


which is’ 


NG tae ee 


During tobacco selling season, 
March 15, this trading area is imereased te- 
as the farmers come to 
sell and buy. 
center for this section. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 8; meats, 2; 
fruits, 1; dry goods, 1; miscellaneous lines, 6. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; commercial auto. agencies, 8; automo- 
bile accessories, 42; automobile tire agencies, 34; 
bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 21; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 169; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 16; 
druggists, 14; dry goods, 88; department stores, 
9; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 2; fruits, 2a 
furniture, 7; garages (public), 12; grocers, 41; 
hardware, 5; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 11; 
men’s furnishings, 18; men’s clothing, 18; mer- 


chant tailors, 2; milliners, 9; opticians, 2; 
photographers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 5; radio supplies, 11; 
restaurants (includihg hotel), 14; shoes, 120; 
sporting goods, 4; stationers, 6; women’s ap- 
parel, 72. 


SALISBURY, N. C. 


(Rowan County) 


1920 Population, 13,884 (1926, 25,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 150,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
China Grove (pop. 1,000); Kannapolis (10,000) ; 
Lexington (5,254); Ooncord (9,903). 


Native Whites, 82%; Negroes, 15% Foreign 
Born, 3%; English Reading, 100%; Families, 
5,000. n> 

Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Junior 
Wigh, 7; Parochial, 1; Colleges, 3. Number 
of Pupils, 3,500. i 

Churches: Baptist, 4; Christian Science, 1; 


Congregational, 3; Episcopal, 10; Methodist, 4; 
Presbyterian, 4; Roman Catholic, 1; Lutheran, 
1; Reformed, 1; Miscellaneous, 21, . 


Banks: National, 2; State, 7. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 6; 


Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
12. Total number of seats, 10,000. 


Location: 
branches. 
here. 


On Southern main line and three 
Transfer sheds and shops located 
Also located on five major highways. 


Principal Industries: Railroad shops, cotton 
mills, aluminum, granite and farming, rubber 
plant, lumber, hosiery mills, power plant and 
other small industries. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 100. Leading 
firms: Southern Power Co., Salisbury Cotton 
Mills and Kesler Mill (branch of Cannon Mills), 
Klumae Cotton Mills, Vance Cotton Mills, 
Rowan Cotton Mills, Carolina Rubber Co. The 
Cannon Mills at Kannapolis are partly located 
in this county. 


Special Information: Largest railroad shops 
of Southern Ry. at Spencer, adjoining town: 
large granite quarries, aluminum plant located 
near city.. Catawba College (Grade A) opened 
fall 1925, also Livingstone College (Negro). 


Residential Features: Mostly single family 
houses, with 5 apartments. Largest percentage 
of home-owners in proportion to population in 
North Carolina. 


Retail Shopping Section: Three blocks north 
and south of Square; three east and west cross- 
ing Main on side streets. ! 


Trading Area: Twenty miles radius. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 12; meats, 2; 
fruits, 2; dry goods, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 20; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 8; delicatessen, 3; druggists, 13; dry 


4 
viz., Sept. 1 to — 


; 


, 


goods, 30; department stores, 5; electrical sup- — 


plies, 4; florists, 3; furniture, 8; garages (pub-_ 
lic), 6; grocers, 125 (chain, 7); hardware, 6; 
jewelry, 5: meat markets, 20; men’s furnish- 
ing, 9; men’s clothing, 9; merchant tailors, 4; 
milliners, 6; opticians, 3; photographers, 4; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
8: radio supplies, 5; restaurants (including 
hotels), 20: shoes, 22; sporting goods, 6; 
stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 15. 


SCOTLAND NECK, N. C. 
(Halifax County) 


1920 Population, 2,061. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 5,000. 
Schools: 2; Number of Pupils, 643. 
Churches: 3. 3 

Banks: 2; Total Resources, $1,300,000. 
Theatres: 2; Total number of seats, 1,100. 
Residential Features: Single houses. 
Retail Shopping Section: About 3 blocks. © 
Trading Area: Ten miles. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad-— 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 


cies, 6; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- — 


bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 2; confectioners (including 
stands), 4; dressmakers, 4; druggists, 4; 


goods, 6; department stores, 1; electrical sup- 
plies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 3; furniture, 33 


garages (public), ‘5: grocers, 22; hardware, 3; 


jewelry, 2; meat markets, 5; men’s furnishings, — 
3: men’s clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 2; 
milliners, 4; opticians, 1; photographers, 1; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
2; radio supplies, 1; restaurants (includin 
hotels), 6; shoes, 4; sporting good - 
tioners, 1; women’s apparel, 1. 


ee ee ee, 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
(Cont’d) 


STATESVILLE, N. C. 


(Iredell County) 
1920 Population, 7,895 (1926 est. 13,255). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 11,000. 
Native Whites, 79.5%; Negroes, 20%; Foreign 


pity -5%; English Reading, 89%; Families, 
Churches: Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, 
Lutheran, Episcopal, Pentacostal, Associated 


Reformed, Hebrew and Catholic. 


Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1. Number 
of Pupils, 1,865. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $3,500,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3. Total number 
of seats, 1,900. 

Location: On three routes of the State High- 


way System from Beaufort to Murphy, from 


Charlotte to Sparta, from Statesville to Tay- 
lorsyville. 


Principal Industries: Flour mills, foundries 
and machine shops, hosiery mills, cotton mills, 
furniture, veneer, tobacco factories, box shooks, 
sheet metal work. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 
value of output, $9,158,271; 
$1,366,286. 

Special Information: Statesville has 12 pas- 
Senger trains daily. Through Pullman service 
from Hastern Carolina to Cincinnati and the 
west; also from New York, Philadelphia and 
Washington to all parts of the country. 


32. Yearly 
yearly payroll, 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
houses. 

Trading Area: Hxtends 20 miles in each di- 
rection. 


Wholesale Houses: 5. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 12; automobile tire agencies, 9; 


bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 3; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 5; dressmakers, 5; druggists, 4; dry 


goods, 3: department stores, 1; electrical sup- 
plies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 3; furniture, 3; 
garages (public), 5; grocers, 38; hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 4; meat markets, 2; men’s furnish- 
ings, 5; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 3; 
opticians, 1; photographers, 1; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio sup- 
plies, 1; restaurants (including hotels), 7; 
shoes, 8; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 2. 


TARBORO, N. C. 


(Edgecombe County) 


1920 Population, 4,568. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 
Native Whites, 50%; Negroes, 50%; Industrial 


Workers, 2%; English Reading, 90%; Families 
2,000, 


Schools: Public Grade, 1; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, §00. 
J 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 


1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
olic, 1; Miscellaneous, 1. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $3,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits Total 
$400,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1. 
Total number of seats, 1,400. 


A. C. I. R. R: Co, and East Caro- 
Bus service to adjoining towns. 


Roman Cath- 


Location: 
lina Ry. 


Principal Industries: 
mills, Fertz factories, 
oil mills, 
lumber, 


Cotton mills, 
peanut mill; 
farming and trucking, 
ete. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 
firms: 
Mills. 


hosiery 
cottonseed 
veneer mill, 


10. Leading 
Hart Cotton Mills, Runnymeade Hosiery 


Special Information: Three large cotton mills, 
three hosiery mills; all running at full speed the 
year round. Large fertilizer manufacturing and 
distributing plants. Farming backbone of this 
section, Hosiery, cotton, tobacco, peanuts, as 
ehief money crops. Splendid farming section. 


Residential Features: Mostly modest homes. 
Homes owned by tenants. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Town 
Commons to River; 6 blocks business houses on 
Main St. and 10 blocks on side streets. 


Trading Area: 50 miles east of Tarboro, 20 
miles south of Tarboro; 15 miles west and north. 


4; fruits, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
eies, 5; commercial auto, agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 27; automobile tire agencies, 
27; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 15; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 25; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 5; 
druggists, 5; dry goods, 17; department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 1; florists, 1; fruits, 10; 
furniture, 3; garages (public), 12; grocers, 24; 
hardware, 2; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 7; men’s 
furnishings, 12; men’s clothing, 12; merchant 
tailors, 1; milliners, 4; opticians, 2; photog- 
1; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 1; radio supplies, 2; restaurants 
(including hotels), 2; shoes, 12; sporting goods, 
1; stationers, 5; women’s apparel, 4. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 


J 


WASHINGTON, N. C. 


(Beaufort County) 
1920 Population 6,314 (1925, est. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
New Bern (pop. 14,000); Williamston (4,000); 
Greenville (10,000); Belhaven (38,000). 


Native Whites, 54%; Negroes, 45%; Foreign 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 
Reading, 85%; Families, 2,000. 


Schools: 3. 
Churches: 3. 


Banks: 4; Total Resources (all banks), $1,- 
780,000.; Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits 


9,000). 


Number of Pupils, 2,500. 


(all banks), $571,464.63; Total Deposits (all 
banks), $2,589,783.65; Total Resources (all 
banks), $3,611,956.75. 

Theatres: 3. Total number of seats, 2,500. 


Location: In eastern part of state on payed 
state highways, To nearest large city by rail- 
road, 5 hours; by automobile, 4 hours. 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
houses. 
Retail Shopping Section: 6 blocks. 


25 miles radius. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 


Trading Area: 


cies, 10; commercial auto agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 8; automobile tire agencies, 7; 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 10; confectioners (including hotel * 
stands), 7;  dressmakers, 15; druggists, 5; 
dry goods, 20; department stores, 4; electrical 
supplies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 6; furniture, 4; 
garages (public), 10; grocers, 39 (chain, 4); 


hardware, 8; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 10; 
men’s furnishings, 8; men’s clothing, 5; mer- 
chant tailors, 2; milliners, 8; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous 


musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 4; 
restaurants (including hotels), 10; shoes, 4; 
sporting goods, 3; stationers, 3; women’s ap- 
parel, 8. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature 45 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 124; most pleasant months, 
April, May, September, October, November. 
Doctors (medical, 16); (dentists, 3); gas, 
artificial; number of meters, 250; electrie cur- 
rent, alternating; number of wired houses, 
1,600; number of automobile registrations, 
1,000; water, soft. 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 


(New Hanover County) 
1920 Population, 33,372. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 
42,000. 


Native Whites, 6634%; Negroes, 33144%; For- 
eign Born, 4% of 1%; Industrial Workers, 25%; 
English Reading, 90%. 


Schools: Public Grade, 12; both races; High, 
1 White, 1 Colored; Parochial, 1 White, 1 Col- 
ored; Number of Pupils, White, 5,000; Colored, 
3,250. 


Churches: Baptist, 4; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 4; Hebrew, 2; Methodist, 4; Presby- 
terian, 4; Roman Catholic, 1 White, 1 Colored: 
Miscellaneous, approximately, 10. 


Banks: Nationally, 1; State, 3; Total Re- 
sources, $27,657,859.60; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $7,356,424.54, 


approximately, 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 1. Total number of seats, approxi- 
nately, 3,500. 


Location: On Cape Fear River, eight miles 
from ocean to east, and 28 miles from mouth of 
river southward. Served by Atlantic Coast Line 
and Seaboard Air Line, and Wilmington, Bruns- 
wick and Southern railroads. Weekly Clyde 
Line service with New York, Five major high- 
ways of North Carolina converge at Wilmington. 


Principal Industries: Fertilizers, amounting 
to approximately $17,000,000 yearly; lumber, pe- 
troleum products, molasses importation, concrete 
products, cotton goods and cotton exporting, to 
total port volume about $70,000,000, 


Manufacturing Establishments, approximately, 
100. Leading firms: Delgado Cotton Mills, and 
twelve to fifteen of the largest fertilizer plants 
on southern coast. Total value of yearly. output 
estimated at approximately $50,000,000. 


Special Information; ‘Wilmington with its 
desirable location as a port has excellent facil- 
ties for rail and water distribution to surround- 
ing territory. 

Residential Features: Principally one and 
two-story frame dwellings. Due to Wilming- 
ton’s mild and equable climate there is no spe- 
cial necessity for steam heated houses, this 
type having been installed however during re- 
cent years. The houses are planned with an 
idea of space and comfort and as a residential 
city, Wilmington is most desirable. The city 
is a summer resort without an equal along the 
South Atlantic Coast, having several nearby 
beaches which attract several hundred thousand 
visitors each summer. 


Retail Shopping Section: Front St., 8 blocks; 
Princess St., 3 blocks; Market St., 3 biocks; 
Dock St., 2 blocks; Second St., 5 blocks; Third 
St., 4 blocks, Castle St., 7 blocks, North 4th 
St., 10 blocks; Nixon St. “3 blocks. 

Trading Area: Radius of approximately 100 
to 150 miles, q 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 10; Meats, 6; 
Fruits, 3; Hardware, 4; Dry Goods, 6; Mis- 
eellaneous Lines, 12, with approximately 50 
firms. ‘ 


litor & Publisher for November 20, 1926 — 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agencies 
10; commercial auto agencies, 4; automobile 
accessories, 12; automobile tire agencies, 8; 
bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including ho- 
tels), 12; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
approximately, 25; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 
25; druggists, 22; dry goods, 6; department 
stores, 4; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2; 
fruits, 5; furniture, 6; garages (public), 5; 
grocers, 100; hardware, 5; jewelry, 5; meat 
markets, 15; men’s furnishings, 10; men’s cloth- 
ing, 8; merchant tailors, 5; milliners, 4; opti- 
cians, 4; photographers, 3; pianos (and miscel- 
laneous musical: instruments), 5; radio supplies, 
3; restaurants (including hotels), 15; shoes, 8; 


sporting goods, 4; stationers, 2; women’s ap- 
parel, 4. 


WILSON, N. C. 


(Wilson County) 
1920 Population, 10,612 (1925 est. 15,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. 
Foreign Born: Only 62 in whole county. 


Schools; Public Grade, 2; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. 

Churches: Baptist, 4; Episcopal, 1; Metho- 
dist, 2; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 1; 


Miscellaneous, 2. 
oon National, 7; Total Resources, $10,200,- 


Theatres; Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 3; 


Vaudeville, 2; Burlesque, 2; Miscellaneous 


(Auditoriums, ete.), 2. 
Location: In central part of North Carolina 
on the main lines of A. ©, L. and N. & S. 


Railroads, with 26 passenger trains daily. On 
account of its location is the logical point for 
distributing houses and jobbers in this section 
of the state. To nearest larger city by rail- 
road, 1 hour; by auto, 1 hour. 


_ Principal Industries; Tobacco, cotton, knit- 
ting mills and one of largest wagon works in 
the south. Lumber mills. 

Manufacturing Establishments. 8, Leading 
firms: Imperial Tobacco Co., Export Tobacco 
Co., Hackney Wagon Factory, Farmers Cotton 
Oil Mill, Williams Lumber Co, 

Special Information: 
bacco market. 


Retail Shopping Section: Nash, Goldsboro, 
Barnes, Tarboro and Spring Streets. Three 
out-lying retail sections, and small retail gro- 
ceries scattered throughout the city. 

Trading Area: Hxtends about 20 miles, north, 
east, west and south. Wilson is center and 
metropolis of a vast territory that is being 
rapidly developed in which there are no large 
cities, 

Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 4; 
candy, 


Large bright leaf to- 


Groceries, 5; 
hardware, 1; 
cigars. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 3; commercial auto. agencies, 9; automo- 
bile accessories, 9; automobile tire agencies, 
9; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 7; confectioners (including hotel 
Stands), 4; dressmakers, 10; druggists, 9; dry 
goods, 18; department stores, 4; electrical sup- 


meats, 4; 
Miscellaneous lines: 


Plies, 3; florists, 3; fruits, 5; furniture, 5; 
garages (public), 10 grocers, 30 (chain, 8); 
hardware, 5; jewelry, 5; meat markets, 8; 
men’s furnishings, 3; men’s clothing, 10; 
merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 8: opticians, 4; 
photographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 4; 
restaurants (including hotels), 15; shoes, 16; 
sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2: women’s ap- 
parel, 23. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature 60 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 


twelve months 80; most pleasant months, April, 
May, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical 9), 
(dentists, 6); (osteopaths, 2); gas artificial; 
electric current, alternating; water, hard. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


(Forsyth County) 


1920 Population, 48,395 (1926 est. 76,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 97,000. 


Native Whites, 62%; Negroes, 38%; Foreign 
Born, less than 1%; Industrial Workers, 25%; 
English Reading, 99%; Families, 13,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 16; High, 2, Number 
of Pupils, 13,000. 
Churches: Baptist, 31; Christian Science, 1; 


Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 22; Presby- 
terian, 6; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 25. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 5; Total Resources 
(all banks), $48,240,581.18; Savings Banks De- 
posits Total (all banks), $12,000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1 White, 1 Colored; 
Moving Pictures, 7; Miscellaneous. (Auditoriums, 
etc.), Memorial Auditorium (Municipal). Total 
number of seats, 7,500. 


Location: Western Central part North Caro- 
lina, on Southern, Norfolk and Western, Wins- 
ton-Salem Southbound Railroads. On eight high- 
ways of State system. More highways than any 
other city or town in the State. 


Principal Industries: Tobacco, cigarettes, fur- 
niture, underwear, knitted goods and wagons. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 91. Leading 
firms: R, J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., P. H, Hanes 
Knitting Co,, Chatham Mfg. Co., B. F. Huntley 
Furniture Co., Hanes Hosiery Mills, Brown-Wil- 
liamson Tobacco Co., Forsyth Furniture Lines, 
Inc. 


Special Information: World’s largest manu- 
facturer of tobacco products. One of country’s 
largest manufacturers of heavy knit underwear, 
one of country’s largest manufacturers of furni- 


ture. Seventh port of entry. Third greatest 
manufacturing city in the South based on value 
of products, and second by value added to raw 
products by manufacture. 

Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses. Private homes predominate. 
Several new subdivisions recently opened giving 
impetus to building of private dwellings of the 
better class. Two higher class residential sub- 
division being developed for more expensive 
types of homes. 


Retail Shopping Section: Approximated loca- 
tion shown on city map attached. Two or three 
“‘Neighborhood’’ retail sections. 

Trading Area: As far west to N. Wilkesboro 
and beyond, probably 75 miles. North as far as 
Martinsville, 47 miles. Due east shared with 
Greensboro, Southeast yicinity of Salisbury, 
about 47 miles. South to Mocksville and vicin- 
ity of Statesville. Territory embraces close to 
800,000 people. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 15; meats, 3; 
fruits, 6; hardware, 2; dry goods, 3. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 17; commercial auto agencies, 10; automo- 
bile accessories, 12; automobile tire agencies, 8; 
bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (including ho- 
tels), 15 (chain, 1); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 27; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 
18; druggists, 15; dry goods, 14; department 
stores, 7; electrical supplies, 9; florists, 6; fruits, 
5; furniture, 22; garages (public), 11; grocers, 
325 (chain, 10); hardware, 6; jewelry, 10; meat 
markets, 20 (chain, 3); men’s furnishings, 18; 
men’s clothing, 16; merchant tailors, 15; milli- 
ners, 14; opticians, 3; photographers, 6; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 5; 
radio supplies, 9; restaurants (including hotels), 
22; shoes, 29; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 17. 

Miscellaneous. Data: Average temperature, 
57.8 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 80; most pleasant months, April, 
May, September, October, November. Doctors 
(medical, 65); (dentists, 31); (osteopaths, 4); 
number of wired houses, 7,890; street car ser- 
vice; gas, artificial; electric current, alter- 
nating; water, hard. 
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BISMARCK, N. DAK. 
(Burleigh County) 


1920 Population, 7,122. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. 

Native Whites, 88%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 10%; Industrial Workers, 10%; English 
Reading, 100%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 2; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 200. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Ohristian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 1, 


Banks: National, 2; State, 38; Total Re- 
sources, $5,500,000; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $2,000,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 1; Total 
number of seats, 2,500. 

Location: Northern Pacific R.R. Soo Line. 


Benton Baker Boat Line. 
points, north and _ south, 
radius. 


Principal Industries: Lignite coal, flour mills. 


Residential Features: Mostly residences on 
good sized lots owned by occupants. Homes 
are mostly of brick and stucco. 


Retail Shopping Section: Covers four blocks 
east and west and four blocks north and south. 


Trading Area; North 60 miles. Bast 45 miles. 
South 70 miles. West 100 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 
miscellaneous lines; automobile accessories, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial automobile agencies, 6; 
automobile accessories, 10; automobile tire 
agencies, 8; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 14; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 12; delicatessen, 2; druggists, 4; 
dry goods, 6; department stores, 4; electrical 
supplies, 8; florists, 2; fruits, 4; furniture, 2; 
furriers, 2; garages (public), 4, grocers, 26: 
hardware, 2; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 4: 
men’s furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 6; mer- 


Auto Bus Lines to 
within a 100-mile 


chant tailors, 1; milliners, 4: optician 

, ; 8, 8; 
photographers, 3; pianos ‘(and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 3; 
oe (including hotels), 7; shoes, 9: 
sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2: u : 
ect pas » 2; Women’s ap- 


——____ 


DEVILS LAKE, N. DAK: 


(Ramsey County) 
1920 Population, 5,140. 
Native Whites, 


\ 92%; Negroes 4%; Forei 
\ i ( ’ : gn 
ery 4%; English Reading, 84%; Families, 
Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,583, 


Churches: Christian Science 1; Epi 
Methodist, 1; Presbyterian YR monGerisune 
a? Miscellaneous, 4, Be Ds eae? 


Banks; National, 2: Capi 
ink 3 . pital, Surplus, 
Undivided Profits (all banks) $272,073 66: motel 
each (alt banks) $2,938,611; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $3,335,468. Saving 
Deposits Total, $500,000. hia hat 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2: Mise 
eatre Hee ellaneous 

(Auditoriums, etc.), 2. Total number of seats. 
1,500. i 

Location: Great Northern R.R., branch li 
of the Soo Line. Bus line to Jame th 
Dees Jamestown, North 

Principal Industries: Agri i 
aetna griculture, dairying, 

Special Information: Six miles from Devils 
Lake, only good sized lake in the State. Rail- 


road connections make it possible to centralize 
many activities of the State here. 


Residential Features: Mostly one or 
family houses, private homes 
About 25 buildings with flats. 


Retail Shopping Section: Kelly Avenue with 
four blocks. Fourth Street with four blocks, 
Second, Third and Fifth Streets running par- 
allel each have three blocks. In the outlying 
districts we have three ‘Neighborhood’ shops, 
On the west side of the town there are about 
five small stores scattered about. 


__ Trading Area: Extends for about 100 miles 

due to the highways and good roads and the 

greater per cent. of the people own ears, which 

Foes it easy for them to come to a larger 
y. : 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad. 
wertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies,; commercial automobile agencies, 10; auto- 
mobile accessories, 15; automobile tire agencies, 
14; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 5; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 7; dressmakers, 3; druggists, 8; dry 
goods, 3; department stores, 4; electrical sup- 
plies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 6; furniture, 4; 
garages (public), 12; grocers, 15; hardware, 4; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 2; men’s furnish- 
ing, 6; men’s clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 5; 
milliners, 4; opticians, 1; photographers, 3; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
1; radio supplies, 2; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 12; shoes, 8; sporting goods, 2; station- 


two- 
predominate, 


ers, 1; women’s apparel, 6. 
Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 8); 
(dentists, 7); electric current, alternating; 


number of wired houses, 1,050; water, soft. 


FARGO, N. DAK. 


(Cass County) 


1920 Population, 21,961 (1925, 24,921). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000. 

Native Whites (1925), 22,595; Negroes, 
Foreign Born, 2,282; Families, 9,854. 

Schools: Public Grade, 12; Parochial, 2; Num- 
ber of Pupils, 10,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 38; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Dpiscopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 3. 


44; 


Banks: National, 6; State, 2; Total Re- 
sources, $13,747,556.52; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $7,006,297.12. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5; 


Vaudeville, nts Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete;), 2. 

Location: Located on two transcontinental 
railways, the N. P. and G. N., both having 


branches reaching all parts of territory within 
a 200-mile radius; also branch of C. M. & St. 
P., and direct connection with the Soo Line. 
More than 36 passenger trains in and out of 
Fargo in 24 hours. These facilities make Fargo 
the distributing center for a vast territory in 
the Northwest. To nearest larger city, by 
railroad, 8 hours; by auto, 7 hours. - 


Manufacturing Establishments: Farm ma- 
chinery, harness, meats and other food products, 
clothing, household articles. Total value of 
output of factories estimated at more than 
$7,000,000. 


Special Information: Fargo is the location of 
the Child Health Demonstration Bureau, spon- 
sored by the Commonwealth Fund, National 
Child Health Association, and was chosen out 
of 29 cities in the Mississippi valley. Fargo 
has a commercial club with the largest mem- 
bership of any city in the U. S. of equal size. 

Residential Features: Mostly homes. 


Trading Area: Fargo has a trading area of 
200 miles on all sides. It has a trading popu- 
lation of approximately 50,000. Fargo has six 
National Highway Trails passing through it. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 3; 
fruits, 4; miscellaneous lines, 30 different kinds. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Commercial automobile agen- 
cies, 14; automobile accessories, 6; automobile 
tire agencies, 16; bakers, 7; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 29; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 16; druggists, 14; de- 
partment stores, 6; electrical supplies, 6; 
florists, 3; fruits, 8; furniture, 6; furriers, 5; 
garages (public), 17; grocers, 94; hardware, 6; 
jewelry, 12; meat markets, 20; men’s furnish- 
ings, 6; merchant tailors, 15; milliners, 10; 
opticians, 8; photographers, 6; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 5; radio sup- 
plies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 44; 
shoes, 12; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 5; 
women’s apparel, 10. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
40 degrees; average number of rainy days per 


twelve months, 107; most pleasant months, 
June, July, August, September, October, No- 
vember. Doctors (medical, 50); (dentists, 40); 


(osteopaths, 4); number of wired houses, 5,000; 
street car service; gas, artificial; electric cur- 
bes alternating and direct; water, hard and 
soft. 


GRAND FORKS, N. DAK. 
(Grand Forks County) 


1920 Population; Grand Folks, 14,010. (Hast 
Grand Folks, 2,590.) 
City and Suburban Estimates: 25,000. Our 


population are all practically English reading 
people, the foreign born being Scandinavian, 


mosly engaged in agriculture and its allied 
pursuits. 
Schools: Public Grade, 7%; High, 3; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 2. 


Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 2; 
Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
3; Miscellaneous, Lutheran, 9; Evangelical, 1; 
Church of God, 2. 


Banks: National, 3; State, 2; Total Re- 
sources (all banks) $11,083,743.87 (Grand Forks 
and Bast Grand Forks); Savings Bank Deposits 
Total (all banks), $9,769,594.94 (Grand Forks 
alone) and Hast Grand Forks. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete,), 1. Total number of seats, about 5,000. 


Location: Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
Railroads. Bus and truck lines radiating in 
every direction from Grand Forks. To nearest 
larger city, by railroad, 2 hours; by auto, 8 
hours, 


Principal Industries: Flour mills, packing 
plant, products, butter, brick, sweeping com- 
pound, candies, ice cream, blank book manu- 


facturing, sugar manufacturing. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
American Beet Sugar  Co., Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., North Dakota State Mill & Blevator, 
Northern Packing Co., Bridgeman & Russell 
Creamery Co., Grand Forks Creamery Oo., 
Northern Produce Co., Red River Valley Brick 
Manufacturing Co,, Congress Candy Co., Turner 
Sash & Door Factory, Anti Dust Manufacturing 
Co., Kroll’s Cabinet Shop, Page Printing Co., 
Holt Printing Co, 


~ NORTH DAKOTA Daily Newspaper Markets in Standard Surveys 


Special Information: Grand Forks, North 
Dakota, is a leading farmers’ market center 
of North Dakota, furnishing a market for 
everything the farmer raises, including a beet 
sugar factory which will take the 1926 crop. 
Grand Forks has long been a jobbing and dis- 
tributing center for North Dakota, and the 
Commercial Club is aiming to make it a market 
eenter as well where the farmer can sell any- 
thing he raises. Report includes Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, and East Grand Forks, Minne- 
sota, which is just across the river and part 
of Grand Forks to all intent and purposes. 


Residential Features: 90 per cent of our resi- 
dents are home owners. Most residences are 
moderate in cost and size, with no tenement 
sections of any kind. A few high-grade apart- 
ment houses supply a large percentage of our 
commercial travelers with homes. 


Retail Shopping Section: Third Street, 6 
blocks; DeMers Avenue, 10 blocks; Fourth 
Street, 6 blocks; balance scattered. 


Trading Area: Trading radius of about fifty- 
seven miles. This includes such towns as 
Grafton, Mayville, Hillsboro, Langdon, Lari- 
more, Warren, Minnesota, Thief River Falls, 
Minn., Crookston, Minn. The foregoing state- 
ment is taken from our A. B. C. report which 
limits rather than extends our territory. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 6; meats, 3; 
fruits, 2; dry goods, 1; miscellaneous lines, 
auto accessories, 1; ice cream, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial automobile agencies, 15; 
automobile accessories, most garages handle; 
automobile tire agencies, 3; bakers, 8; cigar 
stores and stands (including hotels), 24; con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 18; drug- 
gists, 6 (chain, 1); dry goods, 5; department 
stores, 6; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 4; 
fruits, 10; furniture, 6; furriers, 3; garages 
(public), 15; grocers, 65 (chain, 2); hardware, 
6; jewelry, 7; meat markets, 12; men’s cloth- 
ing, 12; merchant tailors, 10; milliners, 8; op- 
ticians, 6; photographers, 4; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio 
supplies, 1; restaurants (including hotels), 28; 


shoes, 8; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 7; 
women’s apparel, 10. 
Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 


38.3 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 80; most pleasant months, June 
July, August, September, October, November. 
Doctors (medical, 23); (dentists, 22); (osteo- 
paths, 1); number of wired houses, 5,294; street 
car service; gas, artificial; electric current, 
alternating; water, hard. 


JAMESTOWN, N. DAK. 


(Stutsman County) 


1920 Population, 6,627 (1925 est. 7,332). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000. 
Native Whites, 85%: Foreign Born, 
Farm and Industrial Workers, 75%; English 
Reading, 75%; Families, 1,500, county, 5,000. 
Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 2; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 3. 
Churches: Baptist, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; 


15% ; 


Christian Science, 1; 
Methodist, 2; 


Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 10. 

Banks; National, 8; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $3,000,000. Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $500,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 


Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
3. Total number of seats, 7,000. 


Location: On main line of Northern Pacific 
R.R. Division headquarters. Branches north 
and south. Headquarters Midland Continental 
R.R. Most easily accessible city in state by 
railroads in all directions. 


Principal Industries: Creamery, agriculture, 
electric power plant, gas plant, ice cream fac- 


tory, Engraving plant, bottling works, butter 
condensary, distributing warehouses. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 10. Leading 


Bridgeman Russell Co., Hansen Bro- 


thers. Annual output, $2,000,000. 


Special Information: Located in the center 
of long established prosperous farming section 
and in that part of Dakota and without the belt 
designated by the U. 8S. Dept. of Agriculture 
as haying the highest average natural fertility. 
Twenty miles freight trackage in the city. J 


Residential Features: Good homes of business 
and working people, railroad families. 


Retail Shopping Section: Fifth Avenue, 6 
blocks; Main Street, 4 blocks; Front Street, 4 
blocks; Third Street, 4 blocks. Mostly modern 
up-to-date stores with good display fronts and 
well kept windows. : é 


Trading Area: Good roads draw people from 
50 miles west, north and south and 30 miles 
east. On Saturday and Sales Days many thou- 
sands come to Jamestown. 


. Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 3; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 2; dry goods, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 13; commercial automobile agencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 15; ‘automobile tire 
agencies, 10; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 15; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 9; delicatessen, 5; dressmakers, 


firms: 


10; druggists, 5; dry goods, 6; department 
stores, 4; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 38; 
fruits, 6; furniture, 4; furriers, 4; garages 


(public), 10; grocers, 20; hardware, 3; jewelry, 
5; meat markets, 4; men’s furnishing, 6; men’s 
clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 10; 
opticians; 4; photographers, 5; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 4; radio sup- 
plies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 10; 
shoes, 5; sporting goods, 6; stationers, 3: 
women’s apparel, 7. ‘ 

Miscellaneous Data: 
(dentists, 7); (osteopaths, 
electric current, alternating; 
houses, 1,584; water, hard. 


MANDAN, N. DAK. | 
(Morton County) 


1920 Population, 4,336 (1926) estimate, 5,832, 
(1925 state census, 5,058). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
New Salem (population, 1,000); Hebron, (1,200); 
Glen Ullin, (1,100). 

Native Whites, 70%; Foreign Born, 30%; In- 
dustrial Workers 35%; English Reading 80%; 
Families, 1,100. 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 1,562. State Training 
School average, 265; Business College aver- 
age 80, 

Churches: Christian Science, 1; Episcopal, 1; 
Methodist, 1;..Presbyterian, 1; Nazarene, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, Lutheran, 1. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks) $285,- 
600; Total Resources (all banks), $3,796,672; 
Total Savings Bank. Deposits, $2,874,000; Total 
Deposits (all banks), $3,174,409. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2: 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total 
number of seats, 2,100. 

Location: On main east and west transcon- 
tinental line, Northern Pacific passenger divi- 


Doctors (medical, 15); 
1); gas, artificial, 
number of wired 


sion point. Terminus two branch lines to 
south and southwest, north and northwest, 
serving territory in radius of 150 miles in 


above directions west of Missouri river. On No. 
Dak. trail and main highway No. 3 (National 
Parks Highway); Mandan-Kildeer Mountain 
Trail, Lake Metigoshe to Black Hills, So, Dak. 
Trail, and terminus highway to four adjoining 
county seats. Western terminus of only vehi- 
cular bridge across Missouri river for distance 
of 100 miles south and 150 miles north. BHxcep- 
tional service for shipping and distribution of 
merchandise. Efficient transfer lines by motor 
trunk companies to Sioux terminus at Bismarck. 

Principal Industries: Dairying, mixed farm- 
ing, poultry, Northern Pacific shops, wholesal- 
ing, milling, lignite coal, brick, tile and gravel. 

Manufacturing Establishments: T. Leading 
firms: Russell-Miller Milling Co.; Mandan 
Creamery and Produce Co.; Purity Dairy Co.; 
Riverside Tile Co.; Mandan Beverage .0o. To- 
tal value of yearly output of factories estimated 
at $2,000,000. 

Special Information: Outlet for large lignite 
coal deposits of western North Dakota. Nearly 
$2,000,000 paid farmers of this section by local 
Creamery and Products Oo. for poultry and 
cream. Has large federal agricultural experi- 
mental station, Has third bank in State in 
point of deposits. Morton County (Mandan 
County seat) is a leader in dairying. 

Residential Features: 75 per cent own their 
homes. Business section and largest part of 
residence section paved. Has natural parks 
under park board (a rarity in North Dakota). 

Retail Shopping Section: Seven blocks on 
Main Street. Four blocks leading into Main 
Street. No shops in the residence section. 

Trading Area: Extends 30 miles west, south 
and north. Our merchants do large business 
with residents of small towns in radius of 140 
miles west, south, southwest, north and north- 
west. Nearest large trading point in either of 
above directions is 110 miles away. Good roads 
leading here from all above directions because 
of only means of crossing Missouri River. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 1; 
fruits, 1; miscellaneous lines, bakery, bottling 
works, printing supplies. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; six distributors; automobile acces- 
sories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 7; bakers, 
2: cigar stores and stands (including hotels), 
29; confectioners (including hotels), 11; dress- 
makers with formal establishments, 3; drug 
stores, 3; dry goods, 6; department stores, 4; 
electrical supplies, 7; florists, 2; furniture, ex- 
elusive, 1; public garages, 6; grocers, 15; hard- 
ware, 3; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 5; men’s 
furnishings and clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 
4; milliners, 2; opticians, 3; photographers, 2; 
pianos and miscellaneous musical instruments, 
1. (Local music shop holds state record for 
distribution of Baldwin Lines.) Radio supplies 
6; restaurants, including hotels), 7; shoes, 1; 
stationers, 2; (women’s apparel and ready-to- 
wear included in department stores.) 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 5); 
(dentists, 7); (osteopaths, 1); bus service, 
gas, artificial; electric current, alternating ; 


number of wired houses, 1,000; water, hard. 


A “Situations Found” is the . 
result of “Situation Wanted” 
advertisements in the Classi- 
fied page of EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER. 


—— 
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MINOT, N. DAK. 


(Ward County) 


1920 Population, 10,476 (1925, 12,245), 


City and Suburban Estimate, 16,500. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 


Williston (pop. 4,178); Kenmare (1,446) ; 
Mohall (651), 

Families, 2,735. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 3,600. 
State Teachers College, average enrollment, 700, 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 5; Lutheran and 7 others, 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Oapital, Sur- 
Plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $688, 
620.91; Total Deposits (all -banks), $6,050,- 
664.15; Total Resources (all banks), $6,543, - 
057.48. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, eve.) eos Total 


number of seats, 4,600, 


Location: Center of northwest North Dakota, 
a vast agricultural empire with great deposits 
of lignite coal which are rapidly being deyel- 
oped. To nearest larger city (Grand Forks), by 
railroad, 6 hours; by automobile, 7% hours. 


Principal Industries; Railroad shops, auto 
repair, flour mills, creameries, lignite, briquet- 
ting plant. Because of the city’s vast trading 
territory, retail and wholesale establishments 
are very important factors in the community. 
The briquetting industry is just Starting and 
promises yast development because of the ab- 
sence of fuel elsewhere in the northwest. 
There are 600,000,000,000 (billion) tons of 
lignite coal in western North Dakota. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 6, Leading 
firms: Russell-Miller Milling Co., and Minot 
Flour Mills, also Armour Creameries, White Ice 
Cream Co., and Purity Ice Cream Co. 


Special Information: With agriculture be- 
coming a more stable industry and the fertile, 
low-priced land of northwest North Dakota af- 
fording opportunities to renters from states 
suffering land value inflation, northwest North 
Dakota can see the beginning of an influx of 
new settlers. As the territory develops, Minot 
grows for the section of a network of Tailroad 
branches and federal highways which center 
into Minot. It offers leadership to the entire 
northwestern part of the state and is a com- 
mercial center for this section, It is also be- 
coming outstanding dairy center, 


Residential Features: Minot is the business 
center of northwest North Dakota and is lo- 
cated in the Mouse River Valley. It is recog- 
hized as a city of fine residences, parks and 
good schools. It is one of the most attractively 
laid out cities of its size in the West. It is a 
terminal of the Great Northern Railway and a 
junction point of this road and the Soo line, 
two very important railroads. The vast lignite 
deposits of northwest North Dakota are near 
Minot. The city has 2,800 homes, 


Retail Shopping Section: Main Street, four 
blocks; Central Avenue, four blocks; First 
Street, S. B., two blocks; First Street, S. W., 
two blocks; First Avenue, S. W. & S. E., 
three blocks. 


Trading Area: Minot is the largest city in 
northwest North Dakota, a territory that has 
581 miles of federal highway which are open 
winter and summer. This gives the city a 
trading territory extending from MHaryey and 
Rugby on the east, west into the eastern part 
of Montana and north into the southern part of 
Saskatchewan. The city’s territory is about 
225 miles wide and 125 miles north and south, 
with Minot in the very center. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; meats, 1; 
fruits, 3; miscellaneous lines, lumber, 2; build- 
ing material, 2; tires, 7; creameries, 5; flour 
mills, 3; automobile accessories, 2; radio, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 17; commercial automobile agencies, 4; 
automobile accessories, 5; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 7; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 13: confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 9; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 


15; druggists, 5; dry goods, 6; department 
Stores, 6; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 2; 
fruits, 4; furniture, 5; furriers, 1; garages 


(public), 16; grocers, 35; hardware, 4: jewelry, 
4; meat markets, 9; men’s furnishings, 12; 
men’s clothing, 2; merchant tailors, 6; mil- 
liners, 7; opticians, 5; photographers, 3; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 3; 
radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 
_ 20: shoes, 4; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 3; 
_ women’s apparel, 6. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 40 
degrees; average number of rainy days for 
_ twelve months, 80; most pleasant months, May, 
June, July, August, September, October. Doc- 
tors (medical, 16); (dentists, 9); (osteopaths, 
1); number of wired houses, 1,900; electric cur- 
rent. alternating; water, hard. 
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AKRON, OHIO 


(Summit County) 


1920 Population, 208,435 (1926 est. 210,500). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 285,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Barberton (pop. 24,781); Kenmore (18,810); 
Cuyahoga Falls (18,924); Kent (8,972). 


Native Whites, 79.1%; Negroes, 2.7%; 
eign Born, 18.2%; Industrial Workers, 
English Reading, 88%; Families, 44,195. 


Schools: Public Grade, 32; High, 7; Parochial, 
8; Number of Pupils, 43,421. 


Churches: Baptist, 13; Christian Science, 2; 
Congregational, 4; Episcopal, 5; Hebrew, 6; 
Methodist, 19; Presbyterian, 3; Roman Catholic, 
11; Miscellaneous, Evangelical, 6; Lutheran, 10; 
Reformed, 9; Miscellaneous, 63. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 11; 
sources (all banks), $101,457,540. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 4; Moving Pictures, 30; 
Vaudeville, 3. Total number of seats, 21,500. 


Location: Akron is 35 miles south of Cleve- 
land on main line of Penn. R.R., Hrie R.R., 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown R.R. and Balti- 
more & Ohio R.R. with connection leading to 
Wheeling & Lake Erie R.R. & New York Central. 
One traction line connecting to all northern 
Ohio points and bus lines. To nearest larger 
city by railroad, 1% hours; by trolley, 144 
hours; by auto, 1% hours, 


Principal Industries: Rubber tires and rubber 
goods, belting, rubber working machinery, gaso- 
line lamps and lighting systems, varnishes— 
japan and enamel, wagon gears, auto tops, zinc 
oxide, boilers, tanks, dies, molds, structural 
iron, lumber and mill work, salt, porcelain in- 
sulators, oil filters, sewer pipe, building blocks, 
fishing tackle, automobile rims, dynamos, mar- 
bles, acid proof stoneware, sulphur refining, 
rubber reclaiming, flour, feed, cereals, furnaces, 
well drilling machinery, chinaware, stoves, paper 
bags, twist drills, rubber toys, hard rubber goods, 
rubber footwear, balloons, hot water bottles, 
gloves. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 332. Leading 
firms: Goodyear Rubber Co., B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Miller Rubber 
Oo., Robinson Co. (clay products). 


For- 
26% ; 


Total Re- 


Special Information: Akron has twelve large 
tire companies and ten other rubber companies 
in various lines of hard rubber goods; footwear, 
elastic bands, belting and sundries, 45,200 people 
are engaged in the rubber industry. Oereal 
mills and four clay product plants add an im- 
portant variety to the industries. One of the 
largest sulphur refining plants in the world is 
located here, its production being largely taken 
up by the local rubber concerns. The captive 
balloons, free balloons and dirigibles are manu- 
factured here. Rubberized fibre for rubber 
sponges made here. There are 1,000,000 pairs 


‘of boots, shoes and arctics made here yearly. 


In 1926 the output of rubber heels will reach 
10,000,000 pairs. 4,500 miles of belting and 
6,000 miles of rubber lace manufactured here 
yearly. In the tire industry 30,000,000 tires 
for automobiles are manufactured annually. 
There are 166 industries capitalized at $378,858,- 
940. The industrial payroll amounted to $83,- 
704.000 in 1924. The census shows 304 estab- 
lishments with 65,054 employes of which 59,138 
are men and 5,916 women; twenty-six estab- 
lishments have output over $1,000,000. Akron 
manufactures $462,092,527 worth of rubber goods 
of which 83.8% of all this line is manufactured 
in the state. 


Residential Features: On account of the rapid 
growth of Akron, suburban sections have de- 
veloped rapidly. Private residences, one-family 
type predominate, though there has been a large 
number of flats and apartments put up in the 
past few years. Industrial housing areas were 
built up in the southern and eastern portion 
of the town. 


Retail Shopping Section: West Market, South 
Main and South Howard Sts. for a distance of 
one and a half miles is the principal shopping 
section. In this section are located the prin- 
cipal stores, hotels, theatres and business blocks. 
Smaller shops and stores are located on the 
streets intersecting these. There is a trading 
center in Hast Akron on Hast Market St. and 
Case Ave. In South Akron, South Main St. is 
the trading center. Shops and stores and neigh- 
borhood sections are scattered throughout the 
city. 


Trading Area: The trading area of Akron ex- 
extends on the west as far as Sharon Center, 
south as far as Clinton and Aultman which is 
southeast, east as far as’ Ravenna and north 
as far as Twinsburg. This section has excel- 
lent transportation facilities in electric inter- 
urban line, steam railway, motor buses and im- 
proved highways. Throughout this section are 
numerous small towns and cities whose populace 
do most of their shopping in Akron. Cuyahoga 
Falls, Kenmore and Barberto nsurround the city, 
and street car service is frequent. These three 
towns add 54,500 to Akron proper and a large 
majority of the populace work in Akron. 


Continued on page 198 
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First in Ohio— 
Eighth in U. S. 


The Akron Beacon Journal printed 
more advertising per six-day week 
during the first six months of 1926 
than any other newspaper in Ohio. 
It printed more advertising in its six- 
day week than any other Ohio news- 
paper printed in its seven-day week, 
except the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
and the Columbus Dispatch. 


In the United States there are 31 cities 
with a population greater than that of 
Akron, but the six-day evening news- 
paper in only seven of these carried more 
advertising than the Akron Beacon 
Journal. 


Proof that Akronites think more of their 
Akron Beacon Journal than the people of 
other large cities think of their leading 
newspaper is found in the fact that the 
Akron Beacon Journal was roth in local 
linage and 11th in classified linage among 
six-day evening newspapers in the entire 
United States while Akron is 32nd in 
population. 


8,935 more 


The gain in circulation of 8,935 net 
paid subscribers for the past year is 
another record just made by the 
Akron Beacon Journal. The circula- 


tion on October 1, 1925 was 47,326 
while on October 1, 1926 it was 
56,261. 


Even greater importance than ordinarily 
is attached to every one of these 56,261 
subscriptions by the fact that the factory 
workers in Akron receive an annual wage 
of $1,587.52, higher than in almost all 
of the larger cities of the United States. 


Based on these facts and figures, the posi- 
tion of the Akron Beacon Journal and the 
Akron market justify the inclusion of the 
Akron Beacon Journal in your schedules. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


First in News, Circulation, and Advertising 


STORY, BROOKS @ FINLEY, Representatives 


New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


Ist in Ohio—S8th in U. S. 


in advertising linage among 
six-day evening newspapers 
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OHIO (Cont'd) 


Akron (cont'd) 


Wholesale Houses: (Groceries, 7; meats, 18; 
fruits, 6; hardware, 4; dry goods, 2; Miscel- 
jJaneous lines: drugs, 1; confectioners, 10; shoes, 
if 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 64; commercial automobile agencies, 25% 
automobile accessories, 82; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 58; bakers, 60; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 138 (chain, 14); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 263; delicatessen, AL; 
dressmakers, 78; druggists, 108 (chain, 17); dry 
goods, 5; department stores, 9; electrical sup- 
plies, 30; florists, 11; fruits, 36; furniture, 30; 
furriers, 5; garages (public), 51; grocers, 1,046 
(chain, 105); hardware, 38; jewelry, 37; meat 
markets, 246 (chain, 13); men’s furnishings, 98; 


men’s clothing, 51; merchant tailors, 65; mil- 
liners, 31; opticians, 13; photographers, 30; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
22; radio supplies, 35; restaurants (including 
hotels), 207 (chain, 9); shoes, 43; sporting 
goods, 18; stationers, 12; women’s apparel, 19. 
Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 


49.7 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 113; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 208) ; 
(dentists, 126); (osteopaths, 10); street car 
service; gas, natural; electric current, alternat- 
ing; number of wired houses, 38,504; number: of 
automobile registrations, 51,420; water, hard. 


See announcement page 197 


ALLIANCE, OHIO 


(Stark County) 
1920 Population, 21,603 (1925 est., 25,762). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 65,500. 


Native Whites, 81.6%; Negroes, 0.8%: Foreign 
Born, 17.6%; Industrial Workers, 70%; English 


Reading, 90%; Families, 5,311. 
Schools: Public Grade, 11; High, 1. 
Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Bpiscopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 4; Presby- 
terian, 2; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 7. 
Banks: National, 1; State, 2. Savings Bank 


Deposits Total, $6,343,364.24. 
Theatres: 


Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 


1. Total number of seats, 4,600. 

Location: In Stark Co., on P. R.R. main 
line; N.Y. C.; 0. & P.5 A. N. Aw; Stark, Hlec- 
tric; N. O. T. C. Blectric Line. Excellent busi- 
ness service both east and west. To nearest 


large city, by railroad, 1% hours; by trolley, 234 
hours; by auto, 244 hours, 


Principal Industries: Iron, steel, automobile, 
drop forgings, electric traveling cranes, ma- 
chinery supplies, boiler works, automatic jack 
works, 5 potteries, 3 brick works; in fact, the 


top of the world in clay products. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 


24, Leading 


firms: Morgan Engineering, Transue & Wil- 
liams, Steel Forge Corp., American Steel Foun- 
dries, Alliance Machine Co., McCaskey Register 
Co., Reeves Bros Co., boilers; Buckeye Twist 
Drill Co., Blectric Stove Works, Alliance Brass 


& Bronze Co., Woods Engrg. Co., Cleveland 
Implement Manufacturing Co., Alliance Brick 
Co., Alliance Vitreous China Co., Crescent China 
Co., Alliance Pottery & Glass Co. Total value 
of yearly output of factories estimated at $80,- 
000,000. 


Special Information: Stark County with its 
150,000 population is the ninth richest agricul- 
tural county in the United States. Its excel- 
lent railroad facilities makes this an ideal 
manufacturing and shipping center. 


Residential Features; Mostly one and two- 
family houses. Limited section devoted to 
workingmen’s tenements. Private homes pre- 
dominate. One of the finest private residential 
sections is located in the western portion of 
the city, known as the Parkway Boulevard. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from the 


Penn. R.R. stations, west to Union Avenue. 
Numerous neighborhood stores are located 
throughout the residential section. 

Trading Area: Wxtends a greater distance 
north and south, with the fine trolley and bus 
service. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 1; 
fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 26; commercial auto. agencies, 4; auto- 
mobile accessories, 22; automobile tire agencies, 
14; bakers, 11 (chain, 2); cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 11; confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 25; delicatessen, 2; drug- 


gists, 14; dry goods, 13; department stores, 1; 
electrical supplies, 12; florists, 5; fruits, 5; 
furniture, 12; garages (public), 34; grocers, 


192 (chain, 8); hardware, 13; jewelry, 11; meat 
markets, 33 (chain, 2); men’s furnishings, 11; 
men’s clothing, 11; merchant tailors, 5; milli- 
ners, 13; opticians, 6; photographers, 4; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 4; ra- 
dio supplies, 8; restaurants (including hotels), 
27; shoes, 17; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 1; 
women’s apparel, 14. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
49.7 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 113; most pleasant months, 
May, June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 
21), (dentists, 16), (osteopaths, 1); number of 
wired houses, 7,000; street car service; gas, 
natural; electric current, alternating; water, 
hard. 


Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; - 


Editor & Publ isher for Novembe 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


(Ashland County) 


1920 Population, 9,240 (1924, est. 13,400). 


City and Suburban Estimates, 17,400. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Loudonville (pop. 4,000); West Salem (1,500) ; 
New London (2,500); Shreve (2,500). 


Native Whites, 97%; Negroes, 4% of 1%; For- 
eign Born, 3%; Industrial Workers, 20%; 
English Reading, 95%; Families, 3,500. 


Schools: Public Grade, 20; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 5,500. 

Churches: Christian Science, 1; Congrega- 
tional,, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman 
Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 15. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 4; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $800,- 
000,; Total Deposits (all banks), $6,000,000; 
Total Resources (all banks), $6,500,000.; Total 
Savings Banks Deposits, 2,500,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Total number of seats, 2,800. 

Location: In north central Ohio on main line 
of Brie R.R., on Lorain, Ashland & Southern 
R.R. (branch of Pennsylvania R.R.); on Cleve- 
land & Southwestern Blectric. Daily scheduled 
Bus Lines in every direction out of Ashland. 
To nearest larger city by railroad, 3 hours; by 
auto, 21446 hours. 


Principal Industries: One of the largest pump 
and hay tool works in the world, large stock and 


poultry food laboratory; balloon factories; 
auto jack factories; bed springs, malleable 
iron works; school playground apparatus rub- 
ber druggists sundries and golf balls, rubber 
tires, furnaces, brass foundry, cement mixers, 
etc: 

Manufacturing Establishments: 25. Leading 


firms: F, E. Myers & Bro. Co., The Faultless 
Rubber Co., Dr. Hess & Clark, The Hagle Rub- 
ber Co., Rybelt Heater Co., Improved Mfg. 
Co., Blite Mfg. Co., Mohican Rubber Co., Ash- 
land Tire & Rubber Co., Toyeraft Rubber Co., 
Ashland Mfg. Co,, Ashland Malleable Co., Kauft- 
man Mfg. Co., Garber Pub. Co. 


Special Information: Ashland has great num- 
ber of diversified industries of large volume. A 
leader in the manufacture of pumps and hay 
tools, toy balloons and rubber balls, auto jacks 
and stock and poultry foods. 


Residential Features: City of homes. Nearly 
every one owns his own home, Every street is 
paved and streets are swept and kept clean. 


Retail Shopping Section, Main Street, Second 
Street, Orange Street, parts of Claremont 
Ayenue, parts of Center Street, parts of Chureh 
Street, part of Third Street. There are several 
small outlying sections with general stores or 
grocery and meat stores. 


Trading Area: Extends throughout Ashland 
county, and some of the adjacent parts of ad- 
joining counties. Ashland has main roads 
radiating in every direction all of which are 
paved and this city enjoys a regular patronage 
from territory as far as 25 miles out. 


2; meats, 2; 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 13; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 8; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 10; bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 38; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 10; delicatessen, 8; dressmakers, 
20; druggists, 5; dry goods, 8; department stores, 
5; electrical supplies, 7; florists, 5; fruits, 3; 
furniture, 4; garages (public), 14; grocers, 38 
(chain, 11); hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; meat mar- 
kets, 6; men’s furnishings, 10; men’s clothing, 
10; merchant tailors, 7; milliners, 6; opticians, 
8; photographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 5; radio supplies, 4; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 12; shoes, 9; sport- 
ing goods, 5; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 16. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
49.7 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 113; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 17); 
(dentists, 10); (osteopaths, 2); street car sery- 
ice; gas, natural; number of meters, 3,374; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 2,500; number of automobile registra- 
tions, 3,500; water, medium. 


Groceries, 


ASHTABULA, OHIO 


1920 Population, 22,082 (1925 est., 25,098). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 70,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Conneaut (pop. 10,000); Geneva (5,000); Jeffer- 
son (1,500). 

Native Whites, 78.3%; Negroes, .7%; Foreign 
Born, 21%; Industrial Workers, 28%; English 
Reading, 86%; Families, 5,314. 

Schools: 17; Number of Pupils, 5,580. 

Churches: 23. 


Banks: 4; Total Resources (all banks), $11,- 
870,000. 


Theatres: 3. Total number of seats, 1,600. 


Location: In North East part of state. Served 
by New York Central R.R.; Pennsylvania Lines, 
N. Y¥. Chicago & St. L. R.R. To nearest 
larger city by railroad, 2 hours; by auto, 2% 
hours, ° 


Residential Features: 
houses, 


Retail Shopping Section: 12 blocks. 
Trading Area: 25 miles radius. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; commercial automobile agencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 6; automobile tire agen- 


One and two family 


cies, 19; bakers, 11; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 8; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 41; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 33; 
druggists, 10; dry goods, 14; department stores, 
4; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 3; fruits, 4; 
furniture, 6; garages (public), 15; grocers, 101, 
(chain, 7); hardware, 9; jewelry, 8; meat mar- 
kets, 25; men’s furnishings, 10; men’s clothing, 
10; merchant tailors, 10; milliners, 10; opticians, 
4; photographers, 6; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 5; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 19; shoes, 12; sport- 
ing goods, 2; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 5. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
49.7 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 113; most pleasant months, 
April, May, June. Sept., Oct. Doctors, (medical, 
30); (dentists, 20); (osteopaths, 2); number of 
wired houses, 4,000; street car service; gas, 
artificial; electric current, alternating; water, 
hard. 


ATHENS-NELSONVILLE- 
GLOUSTER, OHIO 


(Athens County) 


1920 Population, 15,998 (Athens, 
Nelsonville, 6,440; Gloucester, 3,140), 


City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: Logan, 
Pomeroy, Middleport, Chauncey. 


Native Whites, 93%; Negroes, 
Born, 5%; Industrial Workers, 
Reading, 94%; Families, 3,984. 


Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 3; 
High, 2; Number of Pupils, 3,800. 


Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 
Episcopal, 2; Methodist, 7; Presbyterian, 
Roman Catholic, 3; Miscellaneous, 5. 


Banks: National, 3; State, 4; Total Re- 
sources (all banks) $10,212,000.; Savings Bank 
Deposits Total $826,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 3; Moving Pictures, 6; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 2; Total 
number of seats, 5,506. 


Location: Athens-Nelsonville-Gloucester, a three 
pointed city in southeastern Ohio, closely co- 
ordinated with paved roads, thirty minutes by 
auto, trolley or train takes you from Athens to 
“Parthest North.’? Alike they are served by 
B. & O., H. V. and N. ¥. Central. . Red Star 
bus service to the north. To nearest larger 
city by railroad, 8 hours; by trolley, 4 hours; 
by automobile, 3 hours. 


6,418; 


2%; 
50% 5 


Foreign 
English 


Junior 


ale 
3; 


Principal Industries: Coal mining, steel filing 
cabinets, gas fire places, shoes and bricks. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 7. Leading 
firms, McBee Bindery, Grayson Mfg. Co. 
Special Information. Within this territory 


are over 12,000 coal miners, earning $18,000,000 
annually; 4,000 industrial ‘workers, earning 
$3,000,000, students, faculty and employees of 
the oldest educational institution west of the 
Alleghenies (the Obio University at Athens) 
spending $1,110,000; employes of State Hospital 
spending $100,000; hundreds of thousands real- 
ized from fruit stock and dairy products, make 
a buying power of over $20,000,000. 


Residential Features: Mostly single houses, 
averaging $5,500, of which 40 per cent are 
owned by occupants. 


Retail Shopping Section: Athens, Extends 
8 blocks on Court street, crossed by Carpenter, 
State, Washington and Union streets, each 2 
plocks. Nelsonville: 3 blocks on Washington 
and Columbus streets, parallel to Public Square. 
Glouster: 5 blocks on High street. Total of 
28 plocks with numerous neighborhood stores. 


Trading Area: Mostly within a radius of 19 
miles surrounding Athens, which is the center 
of a network of good roads. 


Wholesale Houses:. Groceries, 
Fruits, 2; Dry Goods, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 22; commercial auto agencies, 14; automo- 


3; meats, 2; 


bile accessories, 12; automobile tire agencies, 
24: bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands in- 
cluding hotels), 34; confectioners (including 


hotel stands), 14; druggists, 10; dry goods, 13; 
department stores, 3; electrical. supplies, 8; 
florists, 6; fruits, 14; furniture, 7; furriers, 5; 
garages (public), 12; grocers, 36; (chain, 3) 
hardware 9; jewelry, 8; meat markets, 24; 
(chain, 8); men’s furnishings, 11; men’s cloth- 
ing, 16; merchant tailors, 9; milliners, 9; 
opticians, 6; photographers, 6; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 6; radio 
supplies, 7; restaurants (including hotels), 21; 
shoes, 19; sporting goods, 7; stationers, 6; 
women’s apparel, 14, 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
47.9 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 113; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 24); 
(dentists, 12); (osteopaths, 4); number of wired 
houses, 9,870; street car service; gas natural; 
electric current, alternating; water, hard. 


BELLAIRE, OHIO 


(Belmont County ) 


1920 Population, 16,258 (1925 est. 17,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 28,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Bridgeport (pop. 5,000); Barnesville (5,000) ; 
Shadyside (4,000); Benwood (5,000). 


Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 4,218. 


Churches: Christian Science, 1; Episcopal, 1; 
Hebrew, 2; Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 2; Ro- 
man Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 6, 


Pe eree a 


Aer 7 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Building & Loa 


Associations, 2; Resources, $9,000,000. Capital, 


Surplus. and Undivided Profits (all banks) 
$2,298,800; Total Deposits (all banks) $14,557,- 
000; Total Resources (all panks) $17,755,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 5; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 1. Total number of seats, 
4,498. 

Location: Situated on west shore of Ohio 


River, on Baltimore & Ohio main line, east to 
west, Pennsylvania Railroad north to south and 
east to west, Ohio River & Western Railroad 
west to Zanesville, Ohio. On Ohio River with 
excellent shipping facilities to all points north- 
east, south and west. To mearest larger city 
(Wheeling) by automobile, one-half hour; by 
trolley, one-half hour; by railroad, one-half hour. 


Principal Industries: Bellaire is widely known 
as “The Glass City,” having factories that 
manufacture ‘every glass product except plate 
glass.. Several steel mills and furnaces in and 
near Bellaire. Coal mines, foundries, enamel- 
ware factories, casket factory, slag factory, 
large fireworks factory, Penn. Ry. roundhouse, 
dairy products, ice cream, machine shops, ice 
plant, pattern works, and many small factories 
and shops. Also Grains of Health large factory 
and warehouse. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 25. Leading 
firms: Carnegie Steel Mill and Furnaces, 
Rodefer Glass Co., manufacturers of glass spe- 


cialties of every kind, Imperial Glass Co., 
Grains of Health Products Co., Belmont Casket 
Works, Standard Slag Co., Belmont Tumbler 


Works, Bellaire Stove Co, 


Special Information: Most excellent banking fa- 
cilities here. Largest bank in the county located 
here, also one of the largest Building & Loan 
Associations in the state. Each of these has 
resources of $7,000,000. Population now, 17,000, 
bank resources, $18,000,000 or average over 
$1,000 per capita. Good shipping by rail and 
by the Ohio River. Large new steel bridge 
across Ohio River connects Bellaire with Ben- 
wood, W. Va., a manufacturing and steel mill 
town of 6,000 population, and MeMechen, W. 
Va., which has 4,500 population. This $1,000,000 
bridge was completed in 1926. Bell View 
Heights very beautiful new allotment comprising 
250 large lots, opened in 1926. ‘his plot is 
on a hilltop overlooking Bellaire and the Ohio 
River and has all improvements completed in- 
cluding. concrete streets and sidewalks, water, 
gas, electricity and sewers. It has just enough 
restrictions to insure only best class residences. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses, very few apartments, i 


Retail Shopping Section: Belmont Street, 
main business street, from 30th to 35th, Union 
Street, from 30th to 34th Street; Guernsey 
Street, from 32nd to 35th Street. Few business 
houses on cross streets, and several in resi- 
dential sections. 


Trading Area: North, 3 miles; east, 
business from Benwood and MeMechen, both 
of which are in West Virginia, across the 
Ohio River opposite Bellaire. West 25 miles, 
and south, 20 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 4; plate glass, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nafionally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; commercial automobile accessories, 6; 
automobile tire agencies, 3; bakers, 8; total 
cigar stores and stands (including hotels), 10 
(chain, 1); confectioners (including hotel stands), 
42: delicatessen, 19; dressmakers, 8; total drug- 
gists, 7 (chain, 1); dry goods, 6; department 
stores, 2; electrical supplies, 7; florists, 3; fruits, 
5; furniture, 5; garages (public), 4; total grocers 
79 (chain, 5); hardware, 4; jewelry, 7; total 
meat markets, 24 (chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 
13; men’s clothing, 13; merchant tailors, 8; 
milliners, 6; opticians, 3; photographers, 3; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
2; radio supplies, 7; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 23; shoes, 17; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 
3; women’s apparel, 6. 


some 


1; meats, 1; 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 47 


degrees; average number of rainy days for year, 


113; most pleasant months, April, May, June, 
Sept., and Oet. Doctors (medical 18); (den- 
tists, 9); (osteopaths, 3); street car service; 


gas, natural; number of meters, 3,519; electric 
current, alternating; number of wired houses, 
3,269; number of automobile registrations, 5006; 
water, soft. 


BELLEFONTAINE, OHIO 


(Logan County) — 
1920 Population, 9,336. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 30,000. Most 
importan cities and towns in this area are: 
West Liberty (pop, 1,200); De Graff (1,200); 
Belle Center (1,000); Lake View (1,500). 


Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 4%; 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 35%; 
Reading, 98%; Families, 2,417. 


Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 2,138. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 8. 


Banks: National, 2; Capital, Surplus, and 
Undivided Profits (all banks) $337,567.50; Total 
Deposits (all banks) $2,007,286.11; Total Re- 
sources (all banks) $2,804,416.44; Total Savings 
Banks Deposits, $3,883,103; Total Bank Clear- 
ings (12 months) $25,000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous, (Auditoriums, etc.); 1. 
number of seats, 1,450. ; 


Location: 55 miles n. w. Columbus. 
and between Cincinnati and Toledo. 


and I, ©. & E.' traction line. Excellent bus 
service throughout the county connecting all 


Foreign 
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: OHIO (Cont'd) 
smaller towns, as well as nearby cities, includ- 
ing Columbus, Dayton, Springfield and Lima. 


To nearest larger city by railroad, 1 hour; by 
trolley, 1 hour; by auto, 1 hour. 


Principal Industries: Railroad terminal and 
shops, bridges, steel and brass, foundry and 
hearse manufacturers, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 7. Leading 
firms: Bellefontaine Bridge & Steel Co., The 
Miller Hearse Co., Simpson Foundries, The At- 
las Brass Co., Kaufman Metal Products Co., 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $2,500,000. 


Special Information: The leading railroad 
center in Ohio in proportion to population and 
located in the center of the state’s richest farm- 
ing community. Indian Lake, a public park and 
summer resort 12 miles from the city. It covers 
5,000 acres, owned by the state and attracts 
thousands of vacationists annually. Over $1,- 
638,000 was paid to railroad workers during past 
year and over $800,000 to other industrial work- 
ers. 


Residential Features: Nearly all residences 
are one and two family, owners predominating. 
No workingmen’s tenements. No exceptionally 
“poor residential districts. A few apartments 
renting to the middle class. Indian Heights, 
finest residential district, is only four years 
old, but boasts nearly 100 new homes. Twenty 
minutes from center of city. Homes here 
average $6,000 to $10,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Four blocks sur- 
rounding public square, 3 blocks on Main St., 
2 on Chillicothe Ave., 3 on Columbus Ave. and 
2 on Detroit. Two outlying districts not in- 
cluding a number of neighborhood groceries, 
meat markets, etc., and shops, which will repre- 
sent 12 groceries alone. 


Trading Area: 12 miles north and west, 10 
miles south and 15 miles east. Some unregular 
business is secured from a greater distance be- 
cause of unusually large and progressive stores, 
offering more shopping advantages than some 
of the neighboring cities of similar population 
only a few minutes distance by bus and trae- 
tion. During vacation months much new bust- 
ness comes from Indian Lake, attracting city 
people from as far as Cleveland and Cincinnati 
and surrounding states. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 
fruits, 1; Dry Goods, 1; Miscellaneous Lines, 
Confectioners, 1; Cigars-Tobacco, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 13; commercial auto. agencies, 8; automo- 
bile accessories, 7; automobile tire agencies, 15; 
bakers, 38; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 8; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
4; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 7; druggists, 6; 
dry goods, 5; department stores, 2; electrical 
supplies, 4; florists, 3; fruits, 2; furniture, 3; 
garages (public), 4; grocers, 37 (chain, 3); 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 5; meat Markets, 7; 
men’s furnishings, 1; men’s clothing, 5; mer- 
chant tailors, 3; milliners, 3; opticians, 2; 


photographers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 4; radio supplies, 8; 
restaurants (including hotels), 10; shoes, 6; 
sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; women’s ap- 
parel, 2. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 


47.9 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 113; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 17); 
(dentists, 7); (osteopaths, 4); gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 2,572; electric current, al- 
ternating; number of wired houses, 2,367; water, 
hard, 


BELLEVUE, OHIO 


(Huron County) 

1920 Population, 5,776. 

Native Whites, 89.5%; Negroes, 0.5%; For- 
eign Born, 10%; English Reading, 95%; Fami- 
lies, 1,591, 

Schools: 
High, «1; 
1,637. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1. 

Banks; National 1; 
sources, $3,501,642.05. 


Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 


Christian Science, 1; 
Methodist, 1; 
State, 2. 


Total Re- 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2. Total number 
of seats, 1,125. 
Location: Situated in northern Ohio, 15 miles 


from Lake Brie, on four railroads—New York 
Central, Pennsylvania, Wheeling & Lake Erie, 
Nickel Plate, also Lake Shore Electric Lines. 
Only 50 miles from Toledo. 

‘Principal Industries: One of the best farm- 
ing territories in this section: 

Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Ohio Cultivator Co., Klein Iron Structural Co., 
Bellevue Mfg. Co. a 

Residential Features: One-family homes. 

Trading Area: 10 miles each direction. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial auto. agencies, 6; auto- 
mobile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 
10; confectioners (including hotel stands), 5; 


druggists, 4; dry goods, 3; department stores, 


4; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 5; 
2; garages (public), 4; grocers, 9; 
men’s clothing, 4; merchant 
opticians, 2; photog- 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical 


J 
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instruments), 2; radio supplies, 4; restaurants 


. (including hotels), 6; shoes, 7; sporting goods, 
2; stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 4, 


BOWLING GREEN, OHIO 


(Wood County) 


1920 Population, 5,788. (1925, est. 6,500.) 

City and Suburban Estimate, 35,000. ‘Most 
important cities and towns in this area ure: 
Bowling Green (pop. 7,000); Portage (800); 
Rudolph (700); Haskins (700). 


Native Whites, 95%; Foreign Born, 5%; In- 
-dustrial Workers, 25%; English Reading, 100%; 
Families, 1,800. 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1. 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 


Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 4. 


Banks: State, 3; Capital, Surplus, and Un- 
divided Profits (all banks) $600,000; Total De- 
posits (all banks) $5,500;000; Total Resources 
(all banks) $6,000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Total number of seats, 2,000. 


Location: Northwestern part of state. Served 
by N. Y. C., B. & O. To nearest large city, by 


railroad, 60 minutes; by trolley, 144 hours; by 
auto, 1 hour. 
Principal Industries: Pickles, tomatoes, etc.; 


Universal joints for automobiles, thermos jugs, 
garden tools, cut glass and rubber products. 

Manufacturing Establishments, 7. Leading 
firms: H. J. Heinz Co., Royal Mfg. Co., Detroit 
Stoker Co., Newton Glass Co., Par. Rubber Co., 
Universal Machine Co. 


Special Information: 
1,500 students. 


Residential Features: 


State Normal College, 


Mostly one-family houses 
with ample grounds. Moderate rents. Many 
beautiful homes. Ample shade from mammoth 
maple trees on practically every street. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main St., 6 blocks; 
Wooster St., 4 blocks; Court St., 3 blocks. 
Neighborhood stores a feature. 


Trading Area: 15 miles in each direction. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; commercial auto agencies, 8, automo- 
bile accessories, 4; automobile tire agencies, 8; 
bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 2; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
6; dressmakers, 10; druggists, 6; dry goods, 3; 
department stores, 2; electrical supplies, 2; 
florists, 3; fruits, 3; furniture, 2; garages (pub- 
lic) 7; grocers, 16 (chain, 4); hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 5 (chain, 1); men’s 
furnishings, 3; men’s clothing, 8; merchant tail- 
ors, 2; milliners, 3; opticians, 3; photographers, 
1; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 1; radio supplies, 10; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 11; shoes, 3; sporting goods, 2; 
women’s apparel, 3, 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature 45 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 113; most pleasant months, May, June, 
Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 10); (dentists, 
5); (osteopaths, 5); street car service; gas, 
natural; number of meters, 1,400; electric cur- 
rent, alternating; number of wired houses, 750; 
water, hard. 


BUCYRUS, OHIO 


(Crawford County) 

1920 Population, 10,425. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 13,000, 

Native Whites, 883%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 16%; Industrial Workers, 40%; English 
Reading, 85%. 

Schools; Public Grade, 2,000; High, 600; 
Junior High, 1,000; Parochial, 400; Number of 
Pupils, 4,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Bpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 5, 

Banks: National, 2; State, 4. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
1; Total number of seats, 9,000. 

Location: P. R. R., T. & O. OC, Traction lines, 
Cleveland and Southwestern and ©. M. & O. 
Situated at junction of Ohio’s two mainly tray- 
eled roads, the Lincoln Highway and the Scioto 
Trail. 


Principal Industries: Clay machinery, bakery 
equipment, children’s clothing, locomotive eranes, 
fire escapes, railroad shops, alloy steel. 

Manufacturing Establishments, 6. Leading 
firms: Hadfield-Penfield Steel, Ohio Loco. Crane, 
Bucyrus Road Working Machinery. 

Special Information: Lincoln Highway and 
Seioto Trail carries large marketing community 
in large center of farming trade. 

Residential Features: All one and two-family 
houses, §0% owned. Mostly working class of 
people of highest native born whites. 


Retail Shopping Section: Sandusky Ave., 7 
blocks; Walnut St., 4 blocks; Poplar St., 3 
blocks; Charles St., 1 block; Warren St., 2 
blocks; Neuselaer St., 3 blocks; Mansfield St., 2 
blocks; Mary St., 2 blocks. Two smaller retail 
districts. 


Trading Area: About 14 miles east and west, 
12 south and 20 north. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 2; 
miscellaneous lines, Bucyrus Candy Co. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; commercial auto agencies, 4; automo- 
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bile accessories, 24; automobile tire agencies, 
&; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 17; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 18; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 2; 
druggists, 7; dry goods, 7; department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 3; fruits, 4; 
furniture, 4; furriers, 2; garages (public), 15; 
grocers, 38; hardware, 5; jewelry, 3; meat 
markets, 11; men’s furnishings, 5; men’s cloth- 
ing, 5; merchant tailors, 6; milliners, 5; opti- 
cians, 3; photographers, 3; pianos (and miscel- 
laneous musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 
5; restaurants (including hotels), 15; shoes, 9; 
sporting goods, 4; stationers, 3; women’s ap- 
parel, 6. 


CAMBRIDGE, OHIO 


(Guernsey County) 
1920 Population, 13,104. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 50,000. 


Native Whites, 92.9%: Negroes, 2.7%; For- 
eign Born, 4.4%; Industrial Workers, 30%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 98%; Families, 3,384. 


Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 4,150. 
Churches: Baptist, 2; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 


2; Presbyterian, 3; Roman Catholic, 1; Chris- 


tian, 1; Miscellaneous, 6. 


Banks: National, 3; State, 2; Building and 
Loan Co.’s, 3; Total Resources, $10,412,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3. 
Total number of seats, 2,900. 


Location: 85 miles east of Columbus on main- 
line of B. & O. R.R. and Penna. R.R. To 
nearest large city, by railroad, 1 hour; by auto, 
1 hour. At intersection of National Highway, 
Cleveland, Minetta, Florida Highway. 


Principal Industries: Coal, gas, oil, glass 
and clay products, sheet and tin plate, iron 
bars, steam shovels, canvas and leather gloves, 
overalls and furniture, 


Residential Features: One- and _ two-story 
frame dwellings and cottages frame and brick. 


Retail Shopping Section: Nine blocks on 
Wheeling Ave., 2 blocks on 7th St., 2 blocks on 
8th St., also intersecting streets. 


Trading Area: 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 1; produce, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial auto agencies, 14; automo- 
bile accessories, 20; automobile tire agencies, 
20; bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 10; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 10; dressmakers, 12; druggists, 7; 
dry goods, 6; department stores, 3; electrical 
supplies, 4; florists, 3; fruits, 10; furniture, 4; 


About 35 miles radius. 


Groceries, 2; meats, 2; 


garages (public), 12; grocers, 80 (chain, 8); 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 70; 
men’s furnishings, 7; men’s clothing, 7; mer- 


ehant tailors, 2; milliners, 5; opticians, 4; pho- 
tographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 3; radio supplies, 6; restaurants 
{including hotels), 7; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 
3; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 5; beauty 
shops, 9. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 51.8 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 90; most pleasant months, April, May, 


June, Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 30); (den- 
tists, 16); (osteopaths, 2); number of wired 
houses, 3,200; street car seryice; gas, natural; 


electric current, alternating; water, bard. 


CANTON, OHIO 


(Stark County) 

1920 Population, 87,091 (1926 est. 110,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 260,000. 

Native Whites, 81.6%; Negroes, 1.5%; For- 
eign Born, 16.9%; Industrial Workers, 35%; 
English Reading, 75%; Families, 31,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 30; High, 2; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 5; Number of Pupils (all 
schools), 23,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 


Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 4; 
Methodist, 8; Presbyterian, 3; Roman Catholic, 
8; Miscellaneous, 40. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 8; Total Resources, 


$63,714,761; Savings Bank Deposits, $54,101,- 
569. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 10; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous, (Auditoriums, 
etc.), 1; two very large theatres now being 
built, one by Keith, the other local parties, 
eombined seatage about 2,000; total present 
seatage, 15,000. 


Location: About midway between Oleveland 
and Columbus, almost midway between Lake 
Erie and Ohio River; on main line Penna Rail- 
way lines, between New York and Chicago, 100 
miles west of Pittsburgh; Baltimore & Ohio, 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, Northern Ohio Power 
Co., and Stark Electric Railway Company. 
Nearest larger city, Akron, by railroad 55 min- 
utes, trolley one hour and fifteen minutes, by 
auto 45 minutes. 


Principal Industries: Iron and steel making 
and fabrication, finished and unfinished; brick 
and tile, chemicals, paints, suction and vacuum 
sweepers, watch cases and movements, dental 
supplies, furniture, cutlery, enameled ware, 
steel office furniture, rubber goods and auto 
tires, toys, structural steel and joists, fire 
works; agricultural, and light and heavy ma- 
chinery; :ratlway cars; roller bearings and 
axles, dairy equipment, hardware supplies, 
safes, stokers, tin plate and sheets. 
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Manufacturing Establishments: 339. Leading 
firms: Central Alloy Steel Corporation, Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Diebold Safe & Lock Co., 
Republic Stamping & Enameling Co., Metropoli- 
tan Paving Brick Co,, The Hooyer Co., The 
United Electric Co., Superior Sheet Steel Co., 
Dueber Watch Case Mfg. Co., American Bridge 
Co., Falcon Tin Plate Co., United Furnace Co., 
Arctic Ice Machine Co., Canton Drop Forging 
and Mfg. Co., Canton Forge & Axle Go., Gibbs 
Mfg. Co., Grasselli Chemical Co. (of Cleveland). 


Special Information: The federal census of 
1910 showed a population of 50,217; 1920 of 
87,091, and since then the population has in- 
creased to 110,000, an increase of 26% since 
1920. Aside from being in a coal mining belt, 
three basic materials are found in the sur- 
rounding territory—clay, shale and _ limestone. 
Coal mines adjacent to the city are an im- 
portant factor in supplying domestic and indus- 
trial needs. 


Residential Features: Canton is a city of 
beautiful homes. The residence streets are 
lined with shade trees, and finely paved. Sixty 
five per cent of houses are said to be owned 
by the occupants. Housing conditions are ample 
and clean and sanitary. The building permits 
for 1924 and 1925 were more than eight and 
one half millions. 

The manufacturing districts are well pro- 
vided with comfortable homes, some owned 
by the occupants and others rented at a very 
reasonable rate. 


Retail Shopping Section: The retail shopping 
section on North Market is to Sixth: on South 
Market to Sixth; on East Tuscarawas to Cher- 
ry, and on West Tuscarawas to McKinley. 
North Cleveland Ayenue is the newer develop- 
ing tributary of the shopping section, to Sixth, 
and South Cleveland to Fourth, McKinley 
Avenue, north, to Sixth is also opening with 
new business places. The shopping section is 
about twelve blocks north and south and eight 
blocks east and west. Smaller sections are 
opening in the west, southwest, south, north- 
east and north far out. 


Trading Area: The natural trade area of Can- 
ton is said to contain about 350,000 persons, 
running thirty miles east and southeast, twenty 
miles south twenty miles west, fifteen miles 
north; and then there are cities and some 
villages beyond these distances which find Can- 
ton a splendid shopping source, because of fine 
bus and electric railway facilities and good 
steam railway schedules. As a jobbing center, 
the territory runs east about 90 miles, south to 
the Ohio River, west to the Indiana line and 
north to Lake Brie, containing millions of 
people. 


Wholesale Houses: meats, 6; 
fruits, 4; dry goods, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 45; commercial auto agencies, 16; auto- 
mobile accessories, 33; automobile tire agencies, 
44; bakers, 39; dressmakers, 26; druggists, 41 
(chain, 18); dry goods, 24; department stores, 


Groceries, 3; 
hardware, 2; 


8; electrical supplies, 22; florists, 23; fruits, 
15; furniture, 134; furriers, 6; garages (pub- 
lic), 45; grocers, 415 (chain, 80); hardware, 


19; jewelry, 26; meat markets, 95 (chain, 16); 
men’s furnishings, 29; men’s clothing, 60; mer- 


chant tailors, 55; miliners, 24; opticians, 14; 
photographers, 11; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 12; radio receivers and 


supplies, 25; restaurants, (including hotels), 93; 
shoes, 388; sporting goods, 18; stationers, 6; wo- 
men’s apparel, 38; cigars and tobacco, 37; 
dairies, 4; tin shops, 43; art stores, 6; barber 
shops, 135; books and stationery, 5; laundries, 


28; plumbing, 42; printing, 21: ten cent and 
dollar stores (large), 6; beauty parlors, 50; 
agricultural implements, 4. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 


49.3 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 140; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 129); (den- 


tists, 62); (osteopaths, 8); street car and bus 
service; gas, natural; electric current, alternat- 
ing; number of wired houses, 2,300; water, 
hard. 
CELINA, OHIO 
Mercer County) 
1920 Population, 4,226, 
City and Suburban Estimate, 12,000. Most 


important cities and towns in this area are: 
Coldwater (pop. 2,000); Ft. Recovery (1,200); 
Rockford (1,100); Mendon (800). 


Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 9%; English Reading, 95%. 
Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 1. 


Churches: Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Ro- 
man Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 4. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $789,- 
871; Total Deposits (all banks),  $3,771,- 
829; Total Resources (all banks), $4,568,700; 
Total Bank Clearings (12 months), $15,000,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2. 


Location: Big Four, Nickel Plate, R.R., 
Western Ohio Traction on two Main market 
hard surface roads; from east to west and north 
to south, traveled by tourists from all directions. 


Principal Industries: Table factory one of the 
largest in U. S., 6 chair factories, furniture 
factory, harponala factory, cement blocks, tank 
factory. 

Special Information: Located on the banks 
of the Grand Reservoir, one of the largest arti- 
ficial bodies of water in the world, Great place 
for summer tourists. fishermen. and hunters. 
Has three amusement parks, two lumber yards, 
one brick plant, one cement factory. 
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OHIO (Cont'd) 


Celina (cont’d) 


Residential Features: A number of fine resi- 
dence properties. Private houses predominate. 
Finest court house in Ohio. 

Retail Shopping Section: Main, Fayette and 
Market Streets, especially around Court House 
Square. Great farming community center. 


Trading Area: Extends 15 miles north, south, 
east and west. Farmers make Celina their Sat- 
urday gathering point. 

Wholesale Houses: Miscellaneous Lines. 
bacco, 3, Fruits, 1; Groceries, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; automobile accessories, 4; automobile 
tire agencies, 10; bakers, 3; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 5; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 3; delicatessen, 2; dress- 
makers, 1; druggists, 3; dry goods, 4; electrical 
supplies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 1; furniture, 3; 
garages (public), 3; grocers, 14, (chain, 2); 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 6; men’s 


To- 


furnishings, 1; men’s clothing, 4; merchant 
tailors, 1; milliners, 5; opticians, 3; photog- 
raphers, 2; radio supplies, 23; restaurants (in- 


cluding hotels), 5; shoes, 8; sporting goods, 2; 
women’s apparel, 4. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 8); 
(dentists, 4); (osteopaths, 2); street car sery- 
ice; gas, natural; electric current, alternating; 
water, hard and soft. 


CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 
(Ross County) 


1920 Population, 15,831 (1924, est. 17,096). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 42,000. 
Native Whites, 91.5%; Negroes, 6.1%; Foreign 


Born, 2.4%; Industrial Workers, 10%; English 
Reading, 99%; Families, 5,000 (14,000 in 
county). 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Parochial, 


2; Number of Pupils, 4,526 (6,000 in county 


outside city). 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 2; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Ro- 
man Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 6. 

Banks: National, 4; State, 2; Total Deposits 
(all banks), $7,435,000; Total Resources (all 
banks), $10,640,000; Total Savings Banks De- 
posits, $5,000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
2. Total number of seats, 3,100. 


Location: In south central part of state, 
served by B. & O., N. & W. ‘To nearest large 
city, by railroad, 1% hours; by trolley, 2 hours; 
by auto, 114 hours. 

Principal Industries: 
ware, furhiture, shoes, 
factory, flour mills, rubber tires, 
nal and shops. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 35. Leading 
firms: Mead Pulp & Paper ©o., Chillicothe Paper 
Co., Sears & Nichols Canning Co., Poston Furn. 
Co., Horton Pottery, Buckeye Tile Co., Union 
Shoe Co. Total value of yearly output of fac- 
tories estimated at $11,000,000. 

Special Information: Camp Sherman Military 
Reservation located here. Veteran’s Bureau 
Hospital No. 97 located here. First capital of 


Paper mills, sanitary 
building tile, canning 
B. & O. termi- 


Ohio. Important distributing point for south 
central Ohio. Mean temperature 52.6, rainfall 
34.41, snowfall 20.5. 


Residential Features: Mostly one- and two- 
story houses in practically entire city outside 
of business district, estimated 75% owned. No 
tenement district. 


Retail Shopping Section: Paint St., 3 blocks; 
Main St., 3 blocks; Second St., 2 blocks; Water 
St., 2 blocks. Several small neighborhood cen- 
ters. 


Trading Area: At least 30 miles in each di- 
rection, with scattered business from greater 
distance due to bus and electric lines. Trading 
population, 55,000. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; 
hardware, 1; miscellaneous lines, 4. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial auto agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 25; automobile tire agencies, 
12; bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 6; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 7; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 6; 
druggists, 10 (chain, 1); dry goods, 6; depart- 
ment stores, 3; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2; 
fruits, 8; furniture, 5; grocers, 57 (chain, 9); 
hardware, 5; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 8; men’s 
furnishings, 2; men’s clothing, 5; merchant tai- 
lors, 3; milliners, 4; opticians, 3; photographers, 
3; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 4; radio supplies, 5; restaurants, (in- 
cluding hotels), 12; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 3; 
stationers, 1; Women’s apparel, 4. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 60 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 76; most pleasant months, May, June, 
Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 24); (den- 
tists, 13); (osteopaths, 2); street car service; 
gas, natural; number of meters, 4,500; electric 
eurrent, alternating; number of wired houses, 
3,500; water, soft. 


fruits, 1; 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


(Hamilton County) 


1920 Population, 401,247 (1926 est. 411,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 700,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
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Native Whites, 81%; Negroes, 7.4%; Foreign 
Born, 42,827; Industrial Workers, 106,000; Fami- 
lies, 106,239. 


Nativity of Foreign Born 


1920 
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Churches: Baptist, 14; Christian Science, 2; 


Congregational, 5; Episcopal, 20; Hebrew, 16; 
Methodist, 39; Presbyterian, 87; Roman Catho- 
lic, 70; Miscellaneous, 40. 


Schools: Public Grade, 103; High, 5; Junior 
High, 1. 

Banks: National, 7; State, 23; Savings Banks, 
8; Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits (all 


banks), $49,392,000.; Total Deposits (all banks), 
$297,030,000.; Total Resources (all banks), $358,- 
014,257.; Total Bank Clearings (12 months), 
$3,709,955,616. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 3; Vaudeville, 2; Bur- 
lesque, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 21. 


Location: Cincinnati is situated in the south- 
west corner of Ohio on the Ohio River. There 
is also the water route on the Ohio River Packet 
service to Louisville and Charleston daily. To 
nearest large city by railroad, 11% hours; by 
trolley, 244 hours; by auto, 2% hours. 


The city is well equipped with transportation 
facilities t6 enable ready and easy access to all 
parts of the United States. Twenty railroad 
lines, operated by nine trunk line systems, radi- 
ate in every direction from the city. Balti- 
more and Ohio System serving: Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Columbus, 
Wheeling, Pittsburgh, Dayton, Toledo, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Louisville and Kentucky. Chesapeake 
and Ohio serving: Charleston, Richmond, Nor- 
folk, Washington, and Chicago. Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis and Western serving: Indianapolis and 
Chicago. Erie serving: Marion, Akron, Buffalo 
and New York. Louisville and Nashville serv- 
ing: Louisville, Nashville, Memphis, Birming- 
ham, New Orleans, Lexington, Knoxville, At- 
lanta and Jacksonville. New York Central Lines 
(COC & St. L.) serving: Columbus, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Albany, Boston, New York, Indianapo- 
lis, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit and Northern 
Michigan. Norfolk & Western serving: Blue- 
field, Roanoke and Norfolk. Pennsylvania Sys- 
tem (PCC & St. L.) serving: Columbus, Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, CL & 
N to Dayton. Southern Railway System sery- 
ing: Lexington, Chattanooga, Birmingham, New 
Orleans, Atlanta, Macon and Jacksonville. 


Cincinnati is an important railroad terminal 
due to its being the gateway to the South. 
The bulk of commerce between the North 
Central States and the South passes through the 
city. An average of 113 passenger trains ar- 
rive in Cincinnati daily while a like number 
depart during a 24-hour period. 


An average of 530 packing cars are sent from 
Cincinnati daily loaded through to destination or 
to distant transfer points, insuring the delivery 
of less than carload shipments in practically the 
same time as straight carloads. 


Improved paved highways radiate from Cin- 
cinnati in all directions and eonnect it with the 
most important communities in every section of 
the country. 


Two National highways are—The Atlantic and 
Pacific, which links the two seaboards; and 
the Dixie Highway, extending from the Great 
Lakes Region to the Gulf of Mexico; intersect 
at Cincinnati. In addition nine State high- 
ways extend to points in Ohio and beyond; 
three into Kentucky and five into Indiana. 


Twenty motor bus lines operating 75 busses 
utilize the major highways, carrying passen- 
gers to and from rural communities as -well as 
the larger cities within a radius of 100 miles. 


Principal Industries: Soap, clothing, machin- 
ery, machine tools, electric machines, woodwork- 
ing, printing and publishing, play cards, office 
furniture and radio. 


Manufactures are very numerous, varied and 
extensive, comprising about 8,100  establish- 
ments, employing 175,000 persons, and produc- 
ing guods to the value of $600,000,000. Cin- 
cinnati is particularly interested in the pork 
trade of which it is one of the leading centers 
in the country. It has very extensive tobacco 
manufacturies and is also the headquarters of 
numerous brokers and other dealers in these 
staples. 


There are 90 major types of industry in 
Cincinnati besides a very large number of in- 
dustrial plants, concerning which detailed statis- 
ties have not been published. 


The leading industries (soap, metal produgts, 
meat packing, clothing manufacturing, print- 
ing and publishing) have a combined annual 


output in excess of $250,000,000. The wages 
paid by Cincinnati industries aggregate $100,- 
000,000, annually. . 

The population of the Industrial District 
which includes one County in Ohio and two in 
Kentucky, is estimated at 750,000. The last 
Federal Census shows that out of 338,941 in- 
habitants over 10 years of age in Cincinnati, 
185,308 were engaged in gainful occupations. 
Of this number, 134,925 were males and 50,383 
females. oth 


Of the total number gainfully employed, 61,- 
596 males and 23,601 females were of native 
white parentage while 43,260 males and 16,483 
females are of foreign and mixed parentage. 
The Census Report shows that 11,605 male and 
5,926 female negroes were employed in Cincin- 
nati in 1920. 

Manufacturing Establishment: Leading firms: 
Procter & Gamble, U. S. Playing Card Co., 
American Tool Works, J. A. Fay & Egam OCo., 
Globe Wernicke Co., Sayers & Scoville Co., Cin- 
cinnati Milling Machine Co., Crosley Radio 
Corp. 


Special Information: City owns the Cincinnati 
Southern Railroad, only city owning a railroad. 
Has University of Cincinnati, one of the largest 
municipally owned universities in the U. S. 
(Has waterworks from which water is delivered 
almost 100% pure; $10,000,000 General Hospital, 
New Ohio Medical College, one of the best 
equipped in the state, A commodious and up-to- 
date hospital for children is now under construc- 
tion. 

The city of Cincinnati occupies an area of 
72.2 square miles. The Industrial District in- 
eludes the cities of Cincinnati, Norwood, St. 
Bernard, Lockland, Elmwood Place and Addy- 
ston, Ohio and the municipalities of Covington, 
Newport, Dayton, Ludlow and Latonia, Ken- 
tucky, The Industrial District embraces an area 
of 950 square miles. 


Residential Features: Private houses predomi- 
nate; many two-apartment houses, and large 
apartment buildings, But few workingmen’s tene- 
ments; sections of workingmen’s small houses 
of 3 and 4 rooms. Several suburbs, each having 
its own fine residential district, two having some 
of the finest houses in southern Ohio, and on two 
other blocks are residences costing as high as 
$1,500,000. The cities’ natural trend in housing 
developments is towards the detached type of 
building consisting of from three to five, rooms. 
At the present rate of building, approximately 
2,500 families are being provided with homes 
each year. 


Most of the workmen of the lower income 
group reside in the older sections of the city. 
During recent years however with the advent of 
the automobile, motor buses and better and 
more rapid types of urban transportation, there 
is tendency toward removal of industries from 
the older congested sections to the outlaying 
suburbs. This tendency has been accompanied 
by an evacuation of labor from the older sec- 
tion into the suburbs. Skilled labor is scattered 
all over the city, being centralized in the vicin- 
ity of the various industrial colonies. 


There is a distinct tendency toward home 
ownership in Cincinnati. Approximately 35% 
of the homes are self-owned. A large number 
of Building and Loan Associations, together 
with a number of Motgage Companies, afford 
the working man an opportunity to secure at 
nominal interest rates. The Building and Loan 
Associations in Hamilton County have combined 
assets of $95,000,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: Large céntral shop- 
ping district extending 9 blocks east and west 
and 7 blocks north and south. Retail sections 
in each of the many suburbs having first class 
shops and delicatessen. There are retail dis- 
tricts in the other river cities. The majority of 
the people living in those cities work in Cincin- 
nati. 

Trading Area: Cincinnati trading area extends 
east and southeast, including all of southeastern 
Ohio. On the south it takes in a large part of 
northern Kentucky, on the west it takes in the 
southeastern part of Indiana; it extends nearly 
to Dayton on the north—in all, covering a radius 
of about 100 miles and reaching over 750,000 
people. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 39; hardware, 8; 
dry goods, 10. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 56; commercial auto agencies, 14; automo- 
pile accessories, 125; bakers, 275; cigar stores 
and stands (including hotels), 350 (chain, 2); 
confectioners /(including hotel stands), 805; 
delicatessen, 120; druggists, 341 (chain, 31); 
dry goods, 345; department stores, 13; electrical 
supplies, 35; florists, 159; fruits, 210; furniture, 
70; furriers, 12; grocers, 2,300 (chain, 1718); 
hardware, 110; jewelry, 110; meat markets, 
700 (chain, 1 system); men’s furnishings, 125; 
merchant tailors, 254; milliners, 130; opticians, 
37; photographers, 69; radio supplies, 250; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 1,000 (cHain, 2); 
shoes, 200; sporting goods, 32; stationers, 37. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 54.9 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 135; most pleasant months, May, June, 
Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 1,300); (den- 
tists, 400;) (osteopaths, 20); street car service; 
gas, natural; electric current, alternating; num- 
ber of wired houses, 53,000; number of auto- 
mobile registrations, 90,000; water, soft, 


CONNEAUT, OHIO 
(Ashtabula County) 
1920 Population, 
est., 11,296). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 13,000. 


Native Whites, 874%; Negroes, %4%; For- 
eign Born, 12%; Industrial Workers, 30%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 98%; Families, 2,100. 


9,343 (1924 Census Bureau 


hard, 


; ; re vt ; 
Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. 
Churches@ Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; 


Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 8. 


Banks: State, 2; Savings Bank, 1. Capital, 
Surplus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $450,- 
000; Total Deposits (all banks), $2,100,000; 
Total Resources (all banks), $5,000,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 5. Total number of seats, 
4,100, 

Location: Northeastern corner of Ohio on 


southshore of Lake Brie on main transconti- 
nental highway. Northern terminus of B. & 
L. E. R.R., connecting Conneaut and Pitts- 
burgh. Division point of Nickel Plate main line, 
and on the main line of N. Y. C. Two-car fer- 
ries ply from “Conneaut to Canadian ports. 
Hourly bus service east and west on highway. 
To nearest large city, by railroad, 45 minutes; 
by bus, 11%4 hours; by auto, 1 hour, 


Principal Industries: Iron ore and coal port, 
railroad yards and shops, shovels, tin cans, 
machine tools and building tile, tannery, mold- 
ing sand, cannery. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 35. Leading 
firms: Conneaut Shovel Co., Conneaut Can Co., 
Conneaut Leather Co., Burke Machine Tool Co., 
Graham Clay Products Co., Cummins Canning 
Co., Peerless Sand Co. Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $25,000,000. 


Special Information: Conneaut is one of the 
two greatest iron ore ports in the world. Oar- 
negie once said it was the point where ore, 
coal, ete., could be most cheaply brought to- 
gether for manufacture of iron and steel. U. 
S. Steel Corporation now holds over 5,000 acres 
of land along the lake adjacent to city on the 
east. Conneaut’s lake front is the summer 
fresh-water playground for Pittsburgh, Youngs- 
town and other inland cities. 


Residential Features: Practically all single- 
family residences 66% owned; very few two- 
family houses and only 4 apartment and terrace 
buildings; no tenements. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main St. for 4 
blocks; Broad St., 2 blocks; 
Harbor Sts., one block each, intersect Main St. 
Harbor business section 1%, miles north of main 
business section, has two blocks on Park Ave. 
and two blocks on Dey St. Six outlying neigh- 


borhood business sections. 


Trading Area: West, 8 miles; south, 15 miles; 
east, 12 miles. City extends to the Lake on 
the north, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, 2; 
paper and twine, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 12; automobile tire agencies, 7; 
bakers, 9; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 19; confectioners, 13; delicatessen, 2; 
dressmakers, 4; druggists, 9; dry goods, 6; 
department stores, 4; electrical supplies, 3; 
florists, 3; fruits, 38; furniture, 4; garages 
(public), 12; grocers, 50 (chain, 6); hard- 
ware, 5; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 15; men’s 
furnishing, 8;.men’s clothing, 8; merchant tai- 
lors, 3; milliners, 4; opticians, 3; photographers, 
8; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 2; radio supplies, 4; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 24; shoes, 14; sporting goods, 
4; stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 1. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
49.7 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
12 months, 113; most pleasant months, June, 
July, August, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 
15); (dentists, 8); (osteopaths, 2); gas, artifi- 
cial; number of meters, 3,100; electric current, 
direct; number of wired houses, 2,700; water, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


(Cuyahoga County) 


Cleveland is the largest city in Ohio and fifth 
city in population in the United States. One of 
the chief manufacturing districts of the coun- 
try. It is the greatest iron ore market in the 
world. Cleveland has become a great distribut- 
ing center for manufacturers, a greatest whole- 
sale and jobbing market, and as a natural con- 
sequence a great banking center. 


1910 Census.” |: s.c4 ss» chats ns» diet yineise i DOUE 
1910 Census, Metropolitan District .... 618,270 
1920 Census .......... seec%ss | 196,041 


1920 Census, Metropolitan ‘District -.++ 1,100,000 
(1926, est. 960,000 for City.) 


1926 directory census for city and immediate 
suburbs, 1,070,000. ; 


1925 Chamber of Commerce estimate for Met- 
ropolitan District, 1,116,892 population; 257,852 
families; 181,640 English reading families. ; * 
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Most Important Cities and Towns in Suburban 
Area: r 
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Most Local Advertising 
Most Total Advertising 


Largest City Circulation, Largest True 
Cleveland Market Circulation, Largest Total 
Circulation of any daily newspaper in all Ohio 


——— 


First! ~ — for every adver- 
tiser for nearly fifty years! 


rT, he Cleveland Press 


Semele REPRESENTATIVES: 
0 P. 


First in 
Cleveland 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. ou Sona Seattle 
PS-HOWARD 
ark Avenue, New York City 410 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicag: fees 
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OHIO (Cont’d) 


Cleveland (cont’d) 
Comparison of Cleveland’s Population 


1910 1920 
Total population ............. 560,663 796,841 
Male 289,262 413,398 
Female 271,401 383,443 
Native white, native parents 132,314 212,247 
Native white, foreign parents 223,908 246,529 
Foreign born, white ........ 195,703 239,538 
Negroes Perc eercey eaiteieinisiale = 8,448 34,451 

Nativity of Foreign Born Population 
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Schools ‘ 

Number of 
Pupils 

Public Grade 110) ....ceeeeeer ter eerees 97,487 

Senior High 11.26... secrete cess eer aests ee 
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Parochial Elementary 73 ; 

Iniversities, Western Reserve, Case School o 
Bons Science. Colleges: Cleveland College, 
John Carroll University, Ursuline College, Notre 
Dame College. St. Ignatius College. 

During the school year nearly 12,500 grown- 
ups (young men and young women for most 
part) were enrolled in elementary night schools 
and night high schools, 5,220 of these were in 
the high sehool. J 

There were 10,000 students enrolled in night 
classes other than public in Cleveland during 
1923. Of this number 74 per cent were in 
classes condueted by organizations not popularly 
known as schools and 26 per cent were students 
in evening classes of regular schools. ‘ 

There are three girls’ private schools in Cleve- 
land, the best known are the Hathaway Brown 
Sehool and the Laurel School. 

There are two boys’ private schools, the best 
known is thé! University School. i 

Over 2,200 students received commercial in 
struction in the ten largest Cleveland com- 
mercial schools. 

CHURCHES 


Baptist, 49; Christian Reformed, 1; Christian 
Science, 6; Church of God, 2; Congregational, 
39: Disciple, 17; Episcopal, 28; Hvangelical, 24; 
Lutheran, 53; Greek Catholic, 11; Greek Ortho- 


dox, 6; Hebrew, 40; Methodist Episcopal, 47; 
Presbyterian, 31; Reformed, 14; Catholic, 75; 
Independent Spiritualist, 12; Seventh Day Ad- 


Swedenborgian, 2; United Brethren, 
United Presbyterian, 
4; Free Method- 


ventis, 4; 
5: United Evangelical, 1; 
8; Universalists, 1; Friends, 
ists, 8; Miscellaneous, 50. 


BANKS 


State Banks and Trust Companies, 16; Na- 
tional Banks, 3; Savings and Loan Associations, 
835; Resources, $76,687,600. 

Cleveland is the seat of the Fourth District 
Federal Reserve Bank. 

Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits (all 
banks), $100,282,302; Total Deposits (all banks), 
$933,741,341; Total Resources (all banks), $1,- 
040,299,735; Total Bank Clearings (12 months, 


1925), $5,996,668,609. 
THEATRES 
Motion Picture, 153; Motion Picture and 


Vaudeville, 7; Vaudeville, 1; Burlesque, 3; Pro- 
duction, 6; one auditorium municipally owned, 
seats 13,400. ; 

The average seating capacity of all motion 
picture theatres is 609, vaudeville houses, 3,450; 
burlesque, 1,184; production, 1,653. The total 
seating capacity is, of all theatres, 122,330. 
The yaudeville house is a Keith circuit seating 
3,450. 

LOCATION 


Cleveland is situated on the south shore of 
Lake Erie at the mouth of the Cuyahoga River. 
It is one of the largest inland ports. Ten miles 
of docks along the Cuyahoga River handle the 
immense tonnage of iron from the Great Lakes 
regions, 60 per cent of which comes through 
this port. There is 14 miles of lake front pro- 
tected by a breakwater 6 miles in length. There 
are eight grain elevators and six ore docks. 

The railroads, seven in number, are parts of or 
allied with the country’s most important sys- 


tems. They are Baltimore & Ohio, Nickel Plate, 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, New York Central, 
Pennsylvania, Erie, Big Four, 


Bach bas its own terminal excepting the New 
York Central, Pennsylvania and Big Four, which 
together share the Union Depot. New Union 
Depot—now under construction to be completed 
in 1928, costing $60,000,000. 

All the above named railroads are connected 
by means of the Cleveland Short Line R. R., a 
belt line making a circuit of 19 miles around 
the city, intersecting each railroad at or near 
a freight yard, making it just that much easier 
for the switching and transferring of freight 
from one line to the other. The New York 
Central system operates this and two other 


short lines in the Metropolitan district. There 
is another belt-line, the Newburgh and South 
Shore R. R. 

Five interurban lines operate in all directions 
to points as distant as Toledo, 


There are three bus lines to Akron, two to 
Youngstown, others to Ashtabula, Conneaut, 
Warren, and Toledo, Lorain and Sandusky, 


Blyria, Wooster, Pittsburgh, Berea and Lorain. 
Pleven improved highways furnish easy access 
by motor to the surrounding sections. 
Overnight vessel freight service to Detroit 
and Buffalo is given daily except during winter 
months by boats of the Detroit and Cleveland 
Navigation Co., and Cleveland & Buffalo Transit 
Co. The Great Lakes Transit Corp. also provides 
daily sailings to Chicago, Duluth and all inter- 
vening points on the Great Lakes. Two Cana- 


dian lines give frequent service. 
PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES 
1919 

Number of establishments .......... 2,946 
Average number of wage earners.. 157,730 
Cost of materials ....... Pistneeames $613,449,444 
Value: of products 20.5. 6c ea . 1,091,577, 490 
Value added by manufacture 478,128,046 
W AZCRIN duties Couseminiielevelcied dies ws+-- 211,206,000 


The industries of Cleveland, in order of their 
importance, are iron and steel, foundry and 
machine shop, automobiles, women’s clothing, 
slaughtering and meat packing, printing and 
publishing, bread and bakery products, con- 
fectionery, cars and car shops, stoves and fur- 
naces, Other products are boxes, brass and 
bronze, bricks and tile, chemicals, wooden goods, 
steel barrels, cutlery and tools, copper, tin, sheet 
iron, electrical mailing apparatus and supplies, 
furniture, refrigerators, gas and electric fixtures, 
lamps and reflectors, knit goods, hosiery, leather 
and leather goods, lumber, millinery, lace goods, 
patent medicines, tobacco and auto parts. 


U. S. Census of Industries for 1923 


Number of Hstablishments ........ 2,133 

Wa Bestia. is os isco obtain eiet clones ctor pee areal $205,387, 834 

Number of Wage Harners ....... we 141,648 

Value Wot: (Products! io) sys sie cates $1,096,503 ,361 
Value of Products for Leading Industries 

Value of 

Industry Products, 1923 


Bread & other bakery products....$ 19,606,813 
Car and general construction 


and fe repairs)! :s.0/6 SU ven eaee eso 15,794,099 
Chemieais: sich. ete cnaeee ee chee othe 11,425,733 
Men’ sPelothing (\v seaitee scutes sasraiee - 23,736,038 
Women’s+ clothing): 275.23 ies 27,442,282 
BHlectrical machinery, apparatus 

and supplies) iscsi Jains tie elon 50,994,926 
Foundry and machine shop products 73,362,223 
Iron and steel, blast furnaces...... 42,836,098 
Iron and steel—all other kinds.... 141,944,764 
Knit, }2GG0S cast ae is Sete oe 15,521,048 
Motor vehicle bodies and parts..... 78,739,627 
Motor vehicles, not including 

motoreycles (\\.\sehiswe de ee eee 135,290,011 
Paints, oils and varnishes ........ 27,125,166 
Printing and publishing .......... 37,327,090 
Slaughtering and meat packing 40,882,950 


Preliminary figures—1925 U. S, Government 
census of Industries 


Cleveland Only 


NOSJOF VANGuUstries sis) iceice we serene 2,329 
Nos).of | Wage. CATRORS oi yi siertacseae 136,577 
Valueof products’: (jyics.n. es tree $1,124,278,727 
WV SOS MAD ess . uirtiahe daaraese le nier neeoetaee 207,820,914 
Cuyahoga County outside of Cleveland 
No: Jof/ industries! (2%)... eay-) ues ¥ 2,403 
No. of wage earners .......%6: fies 143,742 
Valueof— products) fine, <c.csi.c iter $1,180,495,321 
WEES lirciei sions svarere chante elk e-bl epee 219,591,110 


Manufacturing Establishments 


Some of the larger firms, with the number of 
employees, are: American Steel & Wire Co., 
7,500; White Motor Co., 6,000; Bourne Fuller, 
4,500; Fisher Body Co., 4,000 (this is the largest 
single body plant in the world); Sherwin- 
Williams, National Acme, National Malleable 
Castings Co., Warner & Swasey, Nela Park, the 
experimental laboratory of the General Electric 
Co.; Cleveland Hardware Co., Chandler Motor 
Co., Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleveland Metal 
Products Co., Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., 
Printz-Biederman (women’s cloaks and suits), 
Joseph & Feiss (men’s clothing), Peerless Motor 
Co., Van Dorn Iron Works, Jordan Motor Co., 
Glidden Varnish, F. B. Stearns Co., The Cleve- 
land, Automobile Co., Baker R. & L. Co., The 
Rubay Co. 3 


SPECIAL INFORMATION 


Cleveland’s geographical location makes this 
city the meeting point of the coal from Qhio, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. The iron ore 
of the Great Lakes and the limestone quarries 
of Ohio tend to make this one of the greatest 
iron and steel markets in the world. 

Cleveland outranks all American cities in the 
manufacture of nuts, bolts, wire, wire nails, 
malleable iron castings, steel forgings, vapor 
stoves, plumber supplies and electric carbon, It 
is the second city in America in variety of 
manufactures, It is second to New York in 
ready-to-wear clothing. There are 35 manufac- 
turers in Garment Association. The value of 
clothing manufactured yearly is $50,000,000. 
Between five and six thousand are engaged in 
this industry. 

In the county in which Cleveland is lo- 
cated there are 185,000 passenger automobiles 
registered in 1926; 1925 registration was 165,- 
000. There are 28,000 trucks in 1926 registered, 
and 26,000 in 1925. 

In 1925 permits were issued for the con- 
struction of 4,774 buildings and 12,459 addi- 
tions to buildings already standing. The total 
reve a cost of these operations was $69,254, - 

There are 416.65 miles of street railway 
tracks in Oleveland, and the street railways 
carried 387,671,132 passengers in 1925, 

The amount of freight received by rail and 
boat in 1925 was 25,749,242 net tons and freight 
shipped from the city during the same period 
amounted to 13,776,762 net tons. 

The total assessed valuation on both real and 
personal property in 1925 was $2,168, 243,440, 


RESIDENTIAL FEATURES 


The fashionable residential sections of Cleve- 


land are on par with those vf any city in the 
country. The older and best known sections in 
particular Euclid avenue is giving away to trade 
and the newer sections in East Cleveland, Shaker 
Heights, Lakewood, Bratenahl are well estab- 
lidhed. The workingmen’s homes one-third 
owned by the occupants are located near the 
industrial sections, 

The workingmen’s homes are located for the 
most part in districts known as Brooklyn, South 
Side, West Side, Newburgh and Collinwood. 
There ate several sections of the city now being 
deyeloped for the building of four-room bungia- 
lows and seven-room houses; this is for the 
encouraging of home ownership among wage 
earners, 

RETAIL SECTION 

The principal shopping district extends from 
the Public Square which forms the heart of the 
business section and is at the junction of Supe- 
rior St., Huclid Ave. and Ontario St. 
Public Square for about 20 blocks on Euclid 
Ave. is the main business thoroughfare, Pros- 
pect and Superior Aves which parallel Euclid 
on either side are fast developing into retail 
shopping districts second only to Euclid Ave. On 


these and intersecting streets will be found mer- 


chandise from all parts of the globe, 


From the . 


' The following are the principal eutlying shop- 
ping centers and cannot be confined to the im- 
mediate area. The retail section will in some 
cases extend from two to six or eight blocks 
on the principal street mentioned. 

Buclid Ave. and 55th S8t., 

Euclid Ave. and 105th St., 

Buclid Ave. and E. 140th St., 

St. Clair Ave. and 55th St., 

St. Clair Ave. and FE. 105th St., 

St. Clair Ave. and EK. 152nd St., 

Superior Ave, and BH, 124th St., 

Superior Ave. and E. 120th St., 

Superior Ave. and BH. 105th St., 

Payne Ave. and B. 55th St., 

Hough Ave. and BE. 79th 8t., 

Central Ave. and BH. 55th St., 

Broadway and B. 55th St., 

Woodland and FE. 55th St., 

Broadway and Harvard Ave., 

Detroit Ave. and W. 65th St., 

Detroit Ave. and W. 79th S8t., 

Detroit Ave. and West 117th St., 

West 25th St. and Lorain Ave., 

West 25th St. and Denison Ave., 

Country road and Euclid Blvyd., 

Lorain Ave. and W. 98th St., 

Madison Ave. at Hilliard Road. 


Continued on page 204 


'There’s another great Editor & Publisher Annual 


THE 
INTERNATIONAL 


YEAR 


BOOK 


issued in January of each year 


It is the largest, most comprehensive, most authentic 
assembly of publishing and advertising data published. 


It contains every essential fact needed by the advertiser 
or his agency in visualizing the function and place in 
national advertising campaigns of 


The Daily Newspaper 


the great Primary Medium of Advertising. 


Newspaper circulations, rates and personnels 


Advertising Agencies and their Space Buyers 


Linage tables 


Ready Reckoner for computing campaign costs 


Estimates of coming appropriations for advertising 


by individual advertisers 


Analysis of Territorial Market Groups 
Advertising Clubs and Associations 


Better Business Bureaus 


Biblographies of Business Literature 


Directories of all sorts 
Cut and Mat Services 
Syndicate Features 


Latin American, European and Asiatic Advertising 


Media 


Rotogravure Sections 


And page after page of similar essential information. 


Don’t miss it! 


Like this Market Guide, it comes with a subscription. 


Wwe Gee be DALE NRA aM RAMU ear PRE LONER OT, 


Rdiror & Pupiicher for INGO eB ce 2050 LO 2h 203 


is . O O O Cleveland women 


DR ee 


The leerland Plain Dealer’s 
Home Makers’ School 


October 13, 14, 15, Public Auditorium 
Where Pres. Coolidge Was Nominated 


ars 


are representative of the 


225000 key Buyers 


who keep house with The Plain Dealer 


Sa 


ane 


—and these 
225,000 women 
buyers also buy— 


Apparel 4 

Automabile lp HE American Woman is the KEY BUYER in every 
Cleansers family. The man merely thinks he does the buying. 
Cutlery You’re looking at 8,000 progressive, prosperous KEY 
Dire gices BUYERS in this picture. Going to school again — to a 
Floor Coverings : COOKING School, too! 

Furs it 

Hair Good . 8,000 Managing Women in their 30’s, 40’s and 50’s. 
Knit ‘Goods | Know a lot now—want to learn more. About BUYING 
Mans | Furnishings food. About COOKING and serving food. About 


Millinery 
Musical Instruments 
Notions F 


WHICH cereal, coffee, bread, tea, biscuit, flour or baking 


Ses 
* = a vat ae 


Proprleihey Medical { Re powder they should buy. About WHOSE canned vege- 


Radio Equipment 
Schools and Colleges 
Sewing Machines 
Shoes 

Silks 

Talking Machines 
Toilet Requisites 
Travel 

Underwear 

Vacuum Cleaners 
Women’s Wear . 


Every day from 
The PLAIN 
DEALER 


Oh Cleveland P 


veland and Northern Ohio-ONE Medium ALON 


tables or fruit is nearest Nature’s. Or HOW refrigerating, 
washing, ironing, sweeping or cooking can be done 
electrically. 

8,000 of the KEY BUYERS of everything used in Cleveland and North- 
ern Ohio homes. All keeping house with The Plain Dealer! As _ their 
mothers did, as their daughters will. 

Then visualize the PERMANENT Home Makers School for 
Northern Ohio Women that’s TWENTY-EIGHT TIMES as big 


as the one illustrated, that includes the 225,000 KEY BUYERS 
who are Keeping House with The Plain Dealer EVERY day! 


WOODWARD & KELLY R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
350 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago Times Building 
Fine Arts Bldg., Detroit Los Angeles, Cal. 


J. B. WODOWARD 
110 E. 42nd St. 
New York 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
74Z Market Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


lain Dealer 


E~One Cost Will sell it. 
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OHIO (Cont'd) 


Cleveland (cont’d) 


TRADING AREA 


According to the Audit Bureau of Circulation, 
the trading area is 35 miles in radius embrac- 
ing all of Cuyahoga County (of which Cleve- 
land is the County seat) and portiens of four 
adjoining Counties—Lake, Summit, Portage and 
Lorain. An inquiry made of 20 leading depart- 
ment and specialty stores indicates an aver- 
age of 95% of their retail business is derived 
from an average of 21 miles radius of Cleveland 
Public Square and 91% from Cuyahoga County. 


This inquiry was made among department, 
music, radio, furniture, men’s clothing, and 
women's wear stores. 

As the largest jobbing and _ transportation 


center in Ohio, Cleveland exercises a dominant 
influence in the distribution of merchandise 
throughout northern Ohio, a territory 150 miles 
in extent. 


« Wholesale Houses 


Groceries, 43; meats, 88; fruits, 57; confec- 
tioners, 38; shoes, 30; dry goods, 34; jewelry, 
30; men’s furnishings, 16; hardware, 16. 


Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised 


Products 
Passenger automobile agencies, 265; auto- 
mobile truck agencies, 25; automobile tire 
agencies, 413; automobile parts agencies, 278; 


bakers, 488; cigar stores, 203 (chain, 7); con- 
fectioners, 1,752; delicatessens, 128; dressmakers, 
660; druggists, 519 (chain, 54); dry goods, 587; 
department stores, 8; electrical stores, 291; 
florists, 195; fruits and vegetables, 523; furni- 
ture stores, 207; furriers, 51; garages, 484; 
grocers, 3,598 (chain, 998); hardware stores, 582; 
hats and caps, 33; jewelry, 258; ladies’ tailors, 
28; meat markets, 1,182 (chain, 30); men’s 
furnishings, 193 (chain, 13); men’s clothing, 
136; merchant tailors, 5; neighborhood tailors, 
964; milliners, 215; opticians, 75; photographers, 
92; pianos, 122; radio, 284; restaurants, 1,068; 
Tugs, 207; shoe stores, 302; sporting goods 
stores, 17; stationers, 53; women’s apparel, 76. 


Miscellaneous Data 


Average temperature, 47.9 degrees; average 
number of rainy days per 12 months, 113; most 


pleasant months, May, June, Sept., Oct. Doc- 
tors (medical, 1,583); (dentists, 788); (osteo- 
paths, 60); street car service; gas, natural; 


number of meters, 265,435; electric current, al- 
ternating; number of wired houses, 245,136; 
water, hard. 


See announcements pages 201, 203 and 205 


that practically every 
the Dispatch exclusively. 


other newspaper during 1925. 


Its 


EST HOME DAILY.” 


SUCCESSES. 


The Dispatch circulation covers Columbus 
and central Ohio Trading Area so thor- 
oughly and its reader influence is so great 
important national 
campaign entering this market is placed in 
1194 National ° 
and Local Display Advertisers used no 


constructive and progressive 
makes true the slogan “OHIO’S GREAT- 
Dispatch promo- 
tional projects such as Radio Shows, Build- 
ing Exhibits, Home Beautiful Expositions, 
Junior League Club, etc., are pronounced 
The Home Beautiful Exposition 
of 1926 was attended by over 300,000 people. 


Editor & Publisher for November 20, 1926 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
(Franklin County) 


1920 Population, 237,031 (1926 pop. 298,540). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 319,292. «Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Marion (pop. 32,864); Zanesville (30,363); 
Newark (27,395); Chillicothe (16,512). 


Native Whites, 259,175; Negroes, 23,310; For- 
eign Born, 16,055; Industrial Workers, 27,618; 
English Reading, 95%; Families (in Franklin 
County), 79,004. 


Schools: Public Grade, 50; High, 6; Junior 
High, 12; Parochial, 20; Number of pupils— 
public, 389,251; Parochial, 5,616; Colleges and 
Seminaries, 6; Enrollment, 1,585; Ohio State 


University, 11,535; Total, 57,987. 


Churches: Baptist, 35; Christian Science, 2; 
Congregational, 6; Episcopal, 10; Hebrew, 5; 
Methodist, 55; Presbyterian, 19; Roman Catholic, 
21; Miscellaneous, 153; Total 306. 


Banks: National, 7; State, 6; Total Re- 
sources, $138,339,200; Total Deposits, $115,229,- 
400; Building & Loan’ Associations, 28; 
Total Resources, $87,550,429,28; Total Deposits, 
$73, 232,335.48. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 3; Moving Pictures, 39; 
Vaudeville, 2; Burlesque, 1; Miscellaneous (Audi- 
toriums, etc.), 20; Total number of seats, 64,- 
500; Ohio State University Stadium seats 72,000. 


Location: B. & O., Penna. Lines, Big Four, 
Hocking Valley, N. Y. C©., Nickel Plate, T. & 
0. C., Electric Lines, C. D. & M., O. N. & Z. C. 
U. & W., I. C. & B., Columbus & Xenia, Scioto 
Valley, Columbus Ry. Power & Light Co., operat- 
ing daily 185 cars. Motor buses, passenger lines, 
38; freight carriers, 19; operating 106 passenger 
cars, capacity 1,231; 44 trucks, capacity 100 
tons. Approximate distance (in riding - time) 
to next largest city; railroad, 3% hours; trolley 
and bus, 5 hours; automobile, 4 hours. 


Principal Industries: Iron and steel, vehicle 
manufacturing, railroad shops, shoes, printing, 
glass, quarrying, fire apparatus, sporting goods, 
candies, bakery goods, furniture, extracts, store 


fixtures. Columbus is represented in 36 of 
43 leading industries of the country. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 492. Leading 


firms: Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Buckeye Steel Cast- 
ings Company, Ralston Steel Car Go., Federal 
Glass Co., J. P. Gordon Company, Marble Clift 
Company, Casparis Company, Seagrave Oo., U. 
8S. Chain Mfg. Co., 775 different commodities; 
employees, 33,789; Total payroll, $40,670,240.; 
total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $186,842,789. 


Special Information: Jobbing and wholesale 
center of Columbus Ohio. Exceptional railway 
facilities, 7 trunk lines, 18 divisions radiate in 
all directions, 64,266 motor cars and 7,493 trucks, 
total 71,759. Union Station trains in 66, out 


Columbus 
@ Kesourcefiil Market 
One B13 Hewspaper ~ at One Co 


homes. 


policy 


the third paper. 


Circulation is only valuable where there is 
both quantity and quality such as is repre- 
sented by the Columbus Dispatch with a 
total daily average (paid) of 106,814. The 
City alone is 55,920 equal to 90% of the 
Suburban 27,897—Country 22,997. 
The largest of any newspaper between 
Cleveland and Cincinnati. 


From January 1st to September 30th, the 
Dispatch published 19,038,497 lines of local 
display, national and classified advertising. 
This was 94% or 9,234,487 lines more than 
published by the second paper and 190%, 
or 12,493,623 lines more than published by 
The Dispatch carried 54%- 
of all Columbus newspaper advertising. 


The €slumbus Dispatch 


Ohio’s Greatest Home Daily 


67; N. Y. C. station, trains in 16, out 16. Capi- 
tal engaged in manufacture, $102,977,000.; Value 
of manufactured products, $186,842,789. 


Residential Features: Private homes predomi- 
nate. Bexley, Upper Arlington are exclusive 
residential sections averaging $15,000 to $100,000. 
Remainder are medium-priced homes. South 
and part of west side, workingmen. Building 
operations, 1925 permits, 7,049; valuation of 
buildings, $29,333,300. 


Retail Shopping Section: Russell Street to Liv- 
ingston Avenue. 80 blocks on High Street, Front 
Street, Third Street and Fourth Street and all 
intersecting streets. Six outlying districts and 
many neighborhood sections with usual grocery, 
confectionery and small shops. 


Trading Area: The Columbus Market com- 
prises 33 Central counties of Ohio, including Col- 
umbus and 966 other cities, towns and villages, 
87 of which have a population of 900 or more. 
The population of this area, 1,372,073 (93.2% 
American born) total wealth more than $2,946,- 
948,000; 40% invested in farms; 38.5% industry; 
21.5% banking and loan institutions. Per capita 
wealth, $3,045. 


Wholesale Houses: Automobile accessories, 5; 
bakeries, 11; candy and soft drinks, 14; cigars 
and tobacco, 7; men’s clothing, 1; women’s cloth- 
ing, 6; construction and building materials, 83; 
druggists, 8; dry goods, 9; electrical supplies 
and appliances, 8; groceries, meat foods, 49; 
fuel and ice, 33; furniture, 10; hardware, house- 
hold goods, 30; jewelry, 16; novelties and toys, 
3; oils and gasoline, 4; products, 41; shoes and 
leather goods, 9; stationers and office supplies, 
13. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Automobiles, 64; accessories, 
476; bakeries, 108; confectioners, 374; cigar 
stores, 53 (chain, 8); men’s clothing, 130; 
women’s clothing, 91; construction and build- 
ing materials, 42; delicatessen, 15; department 


stores, 14; dressmakers, 106; druggists, 173 
(chain, 30);. dry goods, 110; electrical supplies 
and appliances, 51; florists, 45; fruits, 101; 


furniture, 82; furriers, 8; general merchandise, 


12; groceries, 918 (chain, 325); hardware, 49; 
jewelry, 107; meat markets, 232; musical in- 
struments, 48; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 


45; novelties and toys, 57; oils and gasoline, 24; 
opticians, 26; photographers, 36; plumbers, 72; 
product, 126; radio supplies, 5; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 428; shoes and leather goods, 
76; stationers and office supplies, 40. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 52.2 
degrees; average number of rainy days, 141; most 
pleasant months, Aug., Sept., Oct. Doctors 
medical, 461); (dentists, 212); (osteopaths, 20); 
street car service; gas, artificial; no. of meters, 
79,226; electric current, alternating and direct; 
number of wired houses, 62,500; number of 
automobile registrations, 64,266; water, soft. 


See announcement below 


~ Covered hb 
es 


COSHOCTON, OHIO 
(Coshocton County) 


1920 Population, 10,847. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 30,000. 


Native Whites, 85%; Negroes, half of 1%; 
Foreign Born, 1444%; Industrial Workers, 40%; 
English Reading, 99%; Families, 2,750. 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,800. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, bi 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 9. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Total Resources, 
(all banks), $11,500,000; Savings Bank De- 
posits (all banks), $1,200,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
1. Total number of seats, 3,800. 

Location: Located in the center of Ohio’s 
coal, gas and oil fields and on the Penna. Lines 
West, and the Wheeling & Lake Erie R.Rs. 
Seventy miles east of Columbus, 120 west of 
Pittsburgh and 110 south of Cleveland. 

Principal Industries: Novelty advertising, 
enamel signs, china, pottery, straw paper, cor- 
rugated paper, glassware, canvas gloves, foun- 
dries, tires, brick, thermometers, leather goods, 
phonographs, pianos, iron pipe. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 28. Leading 
firms: American Art Works, Clow Pipe Works, 
Pope-Gosser China Co., H. D. Beach Co., Coshoc- 
ton Glass Corp. 

Special Information: Coshocton is one of the 


largest novelty advertising centers in the 
country. 
Residential Features: 75% homes owned. 


City noted for large number of well built mid- 
dle class homes and finely kept lawns. Un- 
usual number of apartments for renters. 


Retail Shopping Section: 2nd to 7th St. on 
Main. Bulk of the automobile business is con- 
ducted on Walnut St. and the streets con- 
necting that with Main. Best retail district of 
any city of its size in the state. 


Trading Area: A trade exceptionally large 
embracing a radius of 35 miles in all directions, 
with Coshocton as a center. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 
fruits, 2; miscellaneous lines: millinery, shoes, 
confectionery. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; commercial auto. agencies, 10; auto- 
mobile accessories, 22; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 22; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 40; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 10; dressmakers, 15; druggists, 
7; dry goods, 9; department stores, 4; elec- 
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In CLEVELAND, Oi === 


As an Evidence of 
Newspaper Growth © 


36,798 


More People Purchased 


The Cleveland News 


During the six months ending September 30, 1926, than during the same 
period of 1925. This is the largest increase ever made by any Cleve- 
_land paper during a like period of time, and gives The News a— 


Net Paid Daily Average Circulation of 


195.557 


AND— 


Cleveland’s Department Stores Used More Space in 
As ta P root of The Cleveland News During the Ten Months Ending 
Advertising October 31, 1926, Than in Any Other Cleveland Paper. 
Prestige— 
The Figures 
leveland N bake Cleveland News Cleveland News (Daily 
; eae) . ir .2,704,090 lines (Daily) ...... 2,704,090 lines and Sunday). .3,080,761 lines 


Plain Dealer (Daily 
and Sunday). . 1,954,438 lines 


Cleveland Press Plain Dealer 


Ty) es et 2,613,062 lines (Daily) >: .... 1,440,398 lines 
oly) jh : NEWS EXCESS Over 
NEWS EXCESS NEWS EXCESS Over Plain Dealer (Daily 
Over Press......- 91,028 lines Plain Dealer. . .1,263,692 lines and Sunday). . 1,126,323 lines 


Department Stores are the Shrewdest Buyers of Advertising Space. They 
MUST Get a Daily Turnover. Why Not Cast Your Lot With Them for 
Results in the Cleveland Market and Bulk YOUR Advertising in 


The ClevelandNews 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 


Ohio’s Greatest Newspaper 


Represented by 


Geo. A. McDevitt Co. 


250 Park Ave., New York People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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OHIO (Cont'd) 


Coshocton (cont’d) 

trical supplies, 5; florists, 4; fruits, 8; furnt- 
ture, 5; garages (public), 7; grocers, 31; hard- 
ware, 6; jewelry, 5; meat markets, 7; men’s 
furnishings, 7; men’s clothing, 7; merchant 
tailors, 5; wmilliners, 6; opticians, 5; photo- 
graphers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 8; radio supplies, 6; restaurants 
(including hotels), 10; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 
4; stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 7. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
(Montgomery County) 

1920 Population, 152,599 (1926 est. 183,071). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 205,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Piqua (pop. 15,044); Xenia (9,110); Greenville 
(7,104); Troy (7,260). 

Native Whites, 85%; Negroes, 
Born, 9%; Industrial Workers, 
Reading, 95%; Families, 38,138. 

Schools: Public Grade, 33; High, 3; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 17; Number of Pupils, 33,989. 

Churches: Baptist, 18; Christian Science, 2; 
Episcopal, 3; Hebrew, 8; Methodist, 11; Pres- 
byterian, 7; Roman Catholic, 18; Miscellaneous, 
76. 

Banks: National, 4; State, 3; Total Resources 
$67,644,282; Savings Bank Deposits Total, 
$59,913,297.; Building & Loan Associations, 20; 
Mortgage Loans, 


Foreign 
English 


6%; 
25%; 


Resources, $118,500, 000. ; 
$108,250,000. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 27; 


Vaudeville, 1; Burlesque, 1; Miscellaneous, 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 6; Total number of seats, 
25,602. 

Location: In the fertile Miami Valley between 
Columbus and Cincinnati. Served by the ‘Big 
Four,’’ Penna., B. & O., Erie, Dayton & Union, 
and ©. L. & N. R.Rs, Seven traction lines, 
and good bus service in all directions To near- 
est large city by railroad, 2 hours; by trolley, 
2% hours; by automobile, 1% hours. 

Principal Industries: Cash registers, electric 
refrigeration, farm lighting plants, automobile 
parts, tires, starting, lighting and ignition sys- 
tems, computing scales, fare recording and in- 
dicating registers, autographic registers, hoist- 
ing jacks, shoe lasts, golf clubs, airplanes, fire 
extinguishers, gasoline station pumps, _ toys, 
paper mill machinery, United States stamped en- 
yelopes, electric refrigerating machinery, water 
systems for private homes. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 631. Leading 
firms: National Cash Register, Delco Light, 
Egry Register, Standard Register Computing 
Seale, Joyce Cridland Co., Crawford McGregor 
& Canby Co., Malleable Iron Works, Fire Fighter 
Co., Dayton Rubber Co., Ohmer Fare Co., Comer 
Co., Chrysler Motor Co., Seybold Machine Co. 
Total value of 1925 output of factories $300,- 
000,000, estimated. 

Special Information: 
1925. Passenger cars 57,300; 
bus lines out of Dayton. 

Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses, approximately 42,619 homes pri- 
vately owned. 350 flats and apartments scat- 
tered throughout the city. A few sections de- 
voted to foreign-born and Negroes. Some beau- 
tiful private residential sections in various parts 
of the city. 

Retail Shopping Section: Wxtends east and 
west 3 blocks from St. Clair to Ludlow St. and 
north and south 5 blocks from Sixth to First 
St. Good sized business section located on west 
side and neighborhood sections in north, east, 
south, southeast and southwest part of city. 


Trading Area: WHxtends 34-mile radius. Ex- 
cellent traction and bus service make this a 
most desirable trading center. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 6; 
fruits, 17; hardware, 1; dry goods, 3; Mis- 
cellaneous lines, drugs, 4; coffee, tea and spices, 
‘ 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 31; commercial auto. agencies, 8; automo- 
bile accessories, 51; automobile tire agencies, 50; 
bakers, 62; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 63 (chain, 2); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 154; delicatessen, 37; dressmakers, 


Automobile registration, 
trucks 8,830; 11 


148; druggists, 78; dry goods, 44; department 
stores, 4; electrical supplies, 72; florists, 27; 
fruits, 23; furniture, 42; furriers, 7; garages 
(public), 72; grocers, 572 (chain, 172); hard- 
ware, 40; jewelry, 39; meat markets, 49; men’s 
furnishings, 52; men’s clothing, 52; merchant 
tailors, 77; milliners, 86; opticians, 28; photo- 


graphers, 34; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 16; radio supplies, 15; restaurants 
(including hotels), 249; shoes, 52; sporting 
goods, 7; stationers, 11; women’s apparel, 20. 
Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 53. 
1-10 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 145; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 275); (den- 
tists, 131); (osteopaths, 87); street car service; 
gas, natural; number of meters, 45,308: electric 
current, alternating and direct; number of auto- 
mobile registrations, 66,130; water, hard. 


DEFIANCE, OHIO 


(Defiance County) 


1920 Population, &,876. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 32,000. 

Native Whites, 100%; Industrial Workers, 
75%; English Reading, 100%; Families, 2,218. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Defiance College; Parochial, 3; Num- 
ber of Pupils, 1,750. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian, 1; Christian 
Science, 1; Episcopal, 1; Lutheran, 3; Methodist, 


,cluding hotels), 5; 


melas ae? HY 
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2; Presbyterian, 1; "Roman Catholic, 2; United 
Brethren, 1; Miscellaneous, 3. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Resources 


~ (all banks), $3,450,000; ‘Savings Bank Deposits 


Total, $4,500,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
3. Total number of seats, 3,200. 

Location: Chicago-Pittsburgh Diy. of B. & O., 
St. Louis-Toledo Div. of Wabash. Bus service 
to surrounding country, and Lima-Defiance elec- 
tric line. To nearest larger city by railroad, 
2 hours; by auto, 2 hours. 

Principal Industries: Steel and wood work- 
ing machinery, screw machine products, steel 
eases, auto trucks, auto bus bodies, wheelbar- 
rows and wood cases, condensed milk, dairy prod- 
ucts, radios and batteries. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 10. Leading 
firms: Defiance Machine Works, American Steel 
Package Co., Pressed Steel Co., Screw Machine 
Products Co., Defiance Products Co., General 
Body Co., Century Motor Truck OCo., Defiance 
Box Co., Central Rubber Co. 


Residential Features: Mostly one family 
homes, 75% owned. Well kept properties pre- 
dominate, while there are a few exceptionally 
high yalued homes, yet most are the average 
home. Good streets and city beautifully 1lo- 
eated at confluence of Auglaize and Maumee 
Rivers. 

Retail Shopping Section: Six blocks, both 
sides of Clinton St. Two blocks on each of 
Fort, First, Second, Fourth and Fifth Streets, 
Small business sections on north and east, sides, 
across rivers. 

Trading Area: Extends 35 to 40 miles. Some 
trade comes from greater distance from east 
and west along the B. & O. The central mar- 
ket of the Maumee Valley. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial automobile agencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 8; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 7; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (in- 
confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 5; delicatessen, 4; dressmakers, 8; 
druggists, 5; dry goods, 2; department stores, 
2: electrical supplies, 4; florists, 3; fruits, 3; 
furniture, 3; garages (public), 5; grocers, 23 
(chain, 2); hardware, 3; jewelry, 5; meat mar- 
kets, 7; men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 5; 
merchant tailors, 1; milliners, 5; opticians, 4; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 5; restau- 
rants (including hotels), 5; shoes, 4; sport- 
ing goods, 1; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 5. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
47.9 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 113; most pleasant months, June, 
Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 11); (den- 
tists, 8); gas, artificial; electric current, al- 
ternating; number of wired houses, 1,800; water, 
soft. 


DELAWARE, OHIO 
(Delaware County) 


1920 Population, 8,756. Most important cities 
and towns in suburban area are: Columbus (pop. 
280,000); Marion (30,000). 

Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 
Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 
Reading, 99%; Families, 2,400. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 1,150. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 5; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 6. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Total Resources 
(all banks), $3,487,000.; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $737,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 1; Total number of seats, 
3,000. 

Location: N. Y. C. (‘‘Big 4’’) H. V., and the 
P. R.Rs., with splendid east and west connec- 
tions at Columbus and Marion. 

Principal Industries: Gas stoves, bath cocks, 
chairs, shoes, gas engines, fire brick and hollow 
building tile, hardwood lumber, incubators, 

Manufacturing Establishments: 14. Leading 
firms: Sun Ray Stove Co., Delaware Clay Mfg. 
Co., Cook Motor Co., Delaware;Chair Co., Dela- 
ware Brass Co. 

Special Information: Delaware is home of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, the largest denomina- 
tional school in the state, with over 1.900 stu- 
dents and 300 faculty. Also home of Delaware 
Springs Sanitarium, leading osteopathic sani- 
tarium in the state. 

Residential Features: 
dences. 


Retail Shopping Section: Sandusky St., 3 
blocks; Winter, St., 2; William St., 1. 


8%; Foreign 
40%; English 


Largely individual resi- 


Trading Area: 10 to 15 miles east, west, 
north and south. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial automobile agencies, 6; 
automobile accessories, 4; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 12; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 7 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 8; delicatessen, 1; dress- 
makers, 11; druggists, 4 (chain, 1); dry goods, 
4; department» stores, 2; electrical supplies, 4; 
florists, 2; fruits, 6; furniture, 3; garages (pub- 
lic), 9; grocers, 24 (chain, 6); hardware, 4; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 8 (ehain, 3); men’s 
furnishings, 6; men’s. clothing, 6; merchant 
tailors, 3; milliners, 5; opticians, 2; photo- 
graphers, 2; pianos (and miseellaneous musical 
instruments), 2; radio supplies, 3; restaurants 
(including hotels), 9; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 
3; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 7. 

Miscellaneous Data: 
(dentists, 10); 


Doctors (medical, 


18) ; 
(osteopaths, 6), 


DELPHOS, OHIO _ 
(Allen County) 


1920 Population, 5,745. 

Native Whites, 9444%; Negroes, 1% (families 
only); Foreign Born, 414%; English Reading, 
98%; Families, 1,250. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 1,445. 

Churches: Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 3. 

, Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Savings Bank 
Deposits Total, $2,560,483.69. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 2. Total number of seats, 
1,900, 

Locations: Part in Allen County, part in Van 


West County, on Miami and Erie Canal, served 
by the New York and Chicago line of Pennsyl- 
vania, Cloverleaf Branch of Nickel Plate, Ak- 
ron, Canton and Youngstown railroads and Ft. 
Wayne, Van Wert and Lima Traction line. 


Principal Industries: Galvanized iron products, 
furniture, bottle washing machines, automobile 
top bows, straw boards, wood handles, cigars. 

Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
The New Delphos Manufacturing Co., Gramm 
Motors, Inc., The Delphos Bending Co., Ricker 
Bros., Furniture factory, The Rapid Bottle 
Washer Co., The Deisel-Wemmer Cigar Co., 
The Delphos Cigar Co. 

Residential Features: Mostly 
houses of substantial construction. 
jority modern. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends five blocks 
on Main St., three blocks on Second St., two 
blocks on Third Street, and one block on Canal 
Street. 

Trading Area: 
all directions. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile: agen- 
cies, &; commercial auto. agencies,; 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 7; automobile tire agencies, 
12; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 8; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 5; dressmakers, 4; druggists, 4; dry 


one-family 
Great» ma- 


Trade area 10 to 15 miles in 


goods, 4; department stores, 2; electrical sup- 
plies,- 3; florists, 1; fruits, 2; furniture, 3; 


garages (public), 6; grocers, 22; hardware, 2; 
jewelry, 2: meat markets, 6; men’s furnishings, 
3; men’s clothing, 3; merchant tailors, 2; mil- 
liners, 2; opticians, 2; photographers, 3; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 3; 
radio supplies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 
7; shoes, 5; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 3. 


DOVER, OHIO 


(Tuscarawas County) 


1920 Population, 8,101 (1925 est. 11,100). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 18 to 50,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Strasburg (pop. 1,500); Sugarcreek (900); New 
Philadelphia (12,500); Dennison and Uhrichs- 
Ville (6,500). — 

Native Whites, 88%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 10%; Industrial Workers, 3,500; English 
Reading, 90%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 2,500. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Lutheran, 1; Methodist, 
1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 5. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Total Resources 
(all banks), $5,913,000.; Savings Bank De- 
posits Total, (all banks), $1,548,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 2; Total num- 
ber of seats, 3,200. 


Location: In Tuscarawas County, leading fire- 
clay producing county in United States. P. R. 
R., B. & O. and Northern Ohio Traction line. 
Overnight freight by rail and trolley to and 
from Cleveland, Akron, etc. To nearest large 
city by railroad, 2 hours; by trolley, 2 hours; 
by automobile, 11% hours. 


Principal Industries: Sheet iron, cold rolled 
steel, stovepipe, electric irons, electric sweep- 
ers, brick, tile, sewer pipe, ingot molds, brass, 
tar products, pig iron, metal roofing, flour, road 
building materials, enamelled products, coal min- 
ing, hard rubber, battéry boxes. 


Te fa ee Pe ee 


' firms: 


-1. Total number of seats, 3,500. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 


17. Leading 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Reeves 
Mfg. Co., Greer Steel Co., Dover Mfg. Co., 
Hanna Furnace Co., The Penn Mold Co., Ohio 
Wire Products Co., Lewis Tar Co., The Mono- 
block Co., Wagner Foundry, Invincible Vacuum 
Cleaner Co, i 


Special Information: Retail shopping center 
of county, because it has 6 improved leading 
roads into the city, three bus lines and fine 
car and train service to smaller ‘towns. Has 
first-class post office, public auditorium, Y. M. 
CG. A. and country club. 


Residential Features: 
houses, in facet 98 per cent. 


Retail Shopping Section: ‘Third Strect, 3 
blocks; Factory Street, 4 blocks; Second Street, 
2 blocks; Wooster Avenue, 3 blocks. 


Trading Area: 15 miles west, 6 southwest, 18 
north and east. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; 
Miscellaneous lines, candy, 2, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; commercial auto. agencies, 7; automo- 
bile accessories, 11; automobile tire agencies, 
14; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 20; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 24; dressmakers, 6; druggists, 4; dry 
goods, 6; department stores, 5; electrical sup- 
plies, 3; florists, 3; fruits, 5; furniture, 3; 
furriers, 1; garages (public), 14; grocers, 45 
(chain, 4); hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; meat mar- 
kets, 10; men’s furnishings, 12; men’s cloth- 
ing, 12; merchant tailors, 8; milliners, 7; 
opticians, 4; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 5; ~restaurants (including hotels), 12; 
shoes, 6; sporting goods, 2; Stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 5. ; 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 52 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 113; most pleasant months, May 
June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 14): 
(dentists, 6); number of wired houses, about 
1,725; street car service; gas, natural; electric 
current, alternating; water, hard. 


See announcement below 


Mostly _one-family 


fruits, 2; 


EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 


(Columbiana County) 
1920 Population, 21,411, 
City and Suburban Estimate, 35,000. 


Native Whites, 89.7%; Negroes, 1.7%: For- 
eign Born, 8.6%; Industrial Workers, ra Eng- 
lish Reading, 90.2%; Families, 5,315, 

Schools: Public Grade. 20- High, 1; Pa 
chial, 1, Number of Pupils, 4,615, °° 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 2; Methodist, 8; Presby- 
terian, 5; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 7. 

ee oe 4; State, 1. Total Re- 
sources, :554,772,32; Savings Bank i 
Total, $11,000,000, i apne (Ee 
_ Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.) 


Location: On Cleveland & Pittsburgh Division 
of Penn. R.R. Youngstown and Ohio electric 
line connects with cities in northern Ohio, st 
Liverpool, Steubenville & Beaver Valley Trac- 
tion electric service connects with cities in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, Freight and passenger 
boat lines connect with all important ports on 
the Ohio, Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, 


Principal Industries: Potteries, making gen- 
eral ware and electric porcelain, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 45, Leading 
firms: Homer Laughlin China Co., R. Thomas 
& Sons’ Co., M. Knowles China Co., Knowles, 
Taylor & Knowles Co., Taylor, Smith & Taylor 
Co., D. B. MeNichol Pottery Co., Hall China 
Co., West End Pottery, T. A. MeNichol Pottery 
Co., National Drawn Steel Co., Louthan Mfg. 
Co., Smith-Phillips China Co., ©. ©. Thompson 
Pottery Co., Vodrey Pottery Co., Standard Pot- 
tery Co. Total value of yearly output of fac- 
tories estimated at $25,000,000. 


Special Information: East Liverpool produces 
large amounts of general ware pottery, alse 
one of the leading centers in the manufacture 
of electrical porcelain. Directly opposite Bast 
Liverpool and connected by all steel suspension 


No Campaign in Tuscarawas Co. (Ohio) 
Is Complete Without . 


The Dover Daily Reporter 


Look at your map of Ohio. 


You'll find Dover a distinct field of 


more than 10,000 busy, well-paid inhabitants, and the market center of 


25,000 to 30,000. 


6,423 Net Paid Circulation . 


Twice as much in Dover and surrounding territory as all other 
papers combined. 


Consult George B. David 


110 E. 42nd Street, New York 
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« 


- Born, 7%; Industrial Workers, 65%; 


> 
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OHIO (Cont’d) 


bridges are the towns of Chester and Newell, 


W. Va. Some of the largest potteries in the 
eountry are located in these towns. 


Residential Features: 5,315 homes (1920), 65 
per cent owned, majority consisting of 5 and 6 
rooms, a number of very high-priced homes have 
recently been built in the better residential sec- 
tion. ‘ 


Retail Shopping Section: Hast 5th Street, 
starting from Broadway, to Market; Market 
Street to 6th Street and Dresden Avenue; 2 
blocks on Dresden Avenue; 6th Street, starting 
from Washington Street, to Dresden Avenue; 
1 block north on St. Clair Avenue; Washington 
Street from 6th to 4th Street. Hast Liver- 
pool’s business district is of a diamond shape 
and the business streets centers around the 
diamond. East Liverpool is not a one main 
street town. ‘The east: end of the city also has 
a small business section, with stores facing on 
Penna. Ayenue and Mulberry Street, also neigh- 
borhood sections with small stores. 


Trading Area: About 20 miles west, 20 north, 
6 south, 10 east. Many small towns surround 
East Liverpool, which makes this the natural 
trading center, Due to excellent trolley service 
the city is easily reached, East Liverpool is 
the trading center of a population of over 
50,000. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 1; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1; Miscellaneous lines, but- 
ter and eggs, 2; candy, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 30; commercial auto. agencies, 6; auto- 
mobile accessories, 8; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 6; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 30; dressmakers, 12; druggists, 12; dry 
goods, 9; department stores, 2; electrical sup- 
plies, 8; florists, 5; fruits, 5; furniture, 10; 
furriers, 2; garages (public), 14; grocers, 120; 
hardware, 7; jewelry, 10; meat markets, 30; 
men’s furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 14; 
merchant tailors, 9; milliners, 10; opticians, 5; 
photographers, 7; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 6; 
restaurants (including hotels), 35; shoes, 12; 
sporting goods, 3; stationers, 1; women’s ap- 
parel, 1. 


- EAST PALESTINE, OHIO 


(Columbiana County) 
1920 Population, 5,750. 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1. 
Churches: Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Ro- 


man Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 4. 
Banks: 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2. 
of seats, 1,000. 


Location: P. R.R., 
service. 


Principal Industries: 
teries, tile, machinery, 


National, 1; State Savings, 1. 


Total number 
main line, Motor bus 


Rubber factories, pot- 
printing, furniture, pre- 


“serving factory, ventilators, lumber, electrical 
refractories, rug factory. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 14. Leading 
firms: National Tire & Rubber Co, W. 8. 


George Pottery, 2 plants; Hlectrical Refractories 
Co., New Tread Tire Co., Castle Rubber Co., 
Paragon Furniture Co., Pyle Mfg. O©o., Na- 
tional Fire Proofing Co., McClure-Wood Ventila- 
tor Co., Madden Lumber & Construction Co., 
Bast Palestine Lumber Co., Efficiency Electric 
Co., Adamson Mfg. Co. Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $3,000,000. 


Residential Mostly 
houses. 


Features: one - family 


Retail Shopping Section: 2 blocks on Market, . 
2 on Main, 2 on Rebecca, 3 on Taggart and 2— 


on East Clark Street. ’ 


Trading Area: 10 miles north, east and west, 
5 miles south. Much business is secured from 
surrounding territory because of good bus serv- 
Aces vis , 4 


Wholesale Houses: Fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad; 
vertised Products: Automobile accessories, 5; 
automobile tire agencies, 5; bakers, 4; cigar 
stores and stands (including hotels), 6; con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 9; delica- 
tessen, 1; dressmakers, 7; druggists, 4; dry 
goods, 6; department stores, 3; electrical sup- 
plies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 2; furniture, 3; 
garages (public), 4; grocers, 6; hardware, 2; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 
6; men’s clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 2; mil- 
liners, 3; photographers, 1; radio supplies, 2; 
restaurants (including hotels), 5; sporting goods, 


_ 8; stationers, 5; women’s apparel, 6. 


ELYRIA, OHIO 
(Lorain County) 


1920 Population, 20,474 (1925, est. 25,009). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 100,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Lorain (pop. 22,000); Amherst (2,800); Oberlin 


Jy . 


Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 3%; Foreign 
English 


_ Reading, 95%; Families, 5,500. 


De Lert EPL ONC See! } 


_ Schools: Public Grade, 9; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 4; Number of Pupils total 
4,945, ; : 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
8; Miscellaneous, Spiritualist, 1; Lutheran, 2; 
Holy Pilgrims, 1. | 


Banks: State, 3; Total Resources, $19,763,- 
076; Savings Bank Deposits Total, $10,410,- 
593.31. Total Deposits, $16,233,710.93. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeyille, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
3; Total number of seats, 5,000. 


Location: 9 miles from Lorain Harbor, con- 
nected by B. & ©. On main line N. Y. C. 
Interurban terminal for Cleveland South West- 
ern Railway, Lakeshore Electric Railway. On 
main line of Gooden Motor freight. 25 miles 
from Cleveland, assuring expedient distribu- 
tion of merchandise purchased through jobbers. 
Exeellent Bus service from all suburban cities. 
County seat with 95 per cent concrete or hard- 
surfaced highways. To nearest large city 
(Cleveland) by railroad, 30 minutes; by trolley, 
30 minutes; by auto, 1 hour. 


Principal Industries; Manufacturing is widely 
diversified, embracing electric motors and ap- 
pliances; screw and bolt, chemical, gasoline 
motors, steam fittings and packings, electrolyte 
steel, lace, cold rolled steel, steel bars, steel 
rails. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms, 
Elyria Iron and Steel, Columbia Iron and Steei, 
General Phonograph, Pfaudler Co., Colson Co., 
Perry Fay Co., Fox Furnace Co. (a subsidiary 
of the American Radiator Co.), Universal Crane 
Co., Elyria Foundry, Duplex Foundry, I. T. S. 
Rubber Co., Troxel Mfg. Co., Western Auto- 
matic Machine Screw Co., Harshaw, Fuller & 
Co., Fay Stocking, American Lace Co., Worthing 
Ball, G. T. S. Co., Dlectro alloys. Total value 
of yearly output of factories estimated at $55,- 
000,000. 


Special Information: Elyria has increased 
population 85 per cent in 10 years. Is the 
County Seat of Lorain County, and is within 15 
miles of suburban towns and villages having a 
total population of 75,000. Diversified manu- 
facture is: so wide that Blyria has never ex- 
perienced any serious labor trouble, and is amply 
supplied with water from Lake Erie by a $7,- 
000,000 Municipal plant. 85 per cent of the 
total city population own their residences. It 
has more than triple the recreation park acre- 
age of any city twice its size. It is a noted 
residential municipality. The average per capita 
wealth is $900. 


Residential Features: With unlimited water, 
exceptionally low, electric, gas rates and auto- 
matic telephone system locally owned and en- 
forced building restrictions in restricted area, 
Elyria will create an impression of a thriving 
city, teeming in social, religious, political and 
scholastic activity, which is the foundation and 
principles set forth by its founders in 1811. 


Retail Shopping Section: Is principally on 
Broad street, extending 5 blocks east and west 
of Square with one to four blocks north and 
south, the entire length of the main thorough- 
fare, with about 40 neighborhood grocers and 
meat markets in key locations, 


Trading Area: Stands about 25 miles south, 
west and east and 9 miles north. Considerable 
week-end business is secured from smaller towns 
and villages, who find it convenient to shop 
in the County Seat, via trolley, motor bus and 
automobile over a net-work of linking hard 
surfaced roads. 


Wholesale Houses: Grocers, 3; fruits, 3; dry 
goods, 1; miscellaneous line, cigars and _ to- 
bacco, 3; confectionery, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; commercial auto agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 12; automobile tire agencies, 


10; bakers, 10; cigar stores and stands (includ- 


ing hotels), 10; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 21; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 5; 
druggists, 8 (chain, 1); dry goods, 8; depart- 
ment stores, 4; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 4; 
fruits, 7; furniture, 6; furriers, 2; garages 
(public), 3; grocers, 56 (chain, 17); hardware, 
8; jewelry, 5; meat markets, 28; men’s furnish- 
ings, 12; men’s clothing, 9; merchant tailors, 
6; milliners, 8; opticians, 5; photographers, 4; 
pianos (and miscellaneous. musical instruments), 
4; radio supplies, 10; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 15; shoes, 8; sporting goods, 6; station- 
ers, 4; women’s apparel, 9. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
47.9 degrees; average number of rainy days per 


12 months, 113; most pleasant months, April, 
May, June, July, Aug., Sept., Oct.; doctors 
(medical, 24); (dentists, 18); (osteopaths, 3); 


number of wired houses, 5,875; street car serv- 
ice; gas, natural; electric current, alternating 
and direct; water, hard. 


FINDLAY, OHIO. 
(Hancock County) 


1920 Population, 17,021 (1925, est. 20,324). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 35,000. 


Native Whites, 95.3%; Negroes, 1.4%; 
eign Born, 3.3%; Industrial Workers, 
English Reading, 98%; Families, 4,937. 


Schools: Public Grade, 12; High, 1; Paro- 
chial, 1; Number of Pupils, 3,315, 


Churches: Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 6; Pres- 
byterian, 3; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 
18. 


Banks: National, 3; State, 2. Oapital, Sur- 


For- 
28%; 
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plus, and Undivided Profits, $1,232,248.69; 
Total Deposits, $10,020,523.10; Total Resources, 
$12,013,598.43, 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 3. 
Total number of seats, 3,515, 


Location: North Central part of Ohio on B. 
& O. R.R., Toledo & Ohio Central, Lake Hrie 
and Western R.R., Big Four R.R. and Nickel 
Plate R.R. Three Interurban traction lines. 
‘Lo nearest large city by railroad, 2 hours; by 
trolley, 2% hours; by auto, 2 hours, 


Principal Industries: Auto parts, beet sugar, 
boilers, canned goods, chemicals, clay pigeons, 
dairy products, electrical equipment, gloves, 
furniture, mining cars, oil products, tin prod- 
ucts and wood products, 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family frame 
type. A few apartment houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: 11 blocks on Main 
Street with a few stores on intersecting 
streets. 


Trading Area; About 22 miles radius, 


Wholesale Houses: fruits, 1; 


; Groceries, 2; 
eandy, 2; cigars, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial auto, agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories; 10; automobile tire agencies, 
13; bakers, 9; cigar stores and stands (includ- 


ing hotels), 8; confectioners (ineluding hotel 
stands) , 14; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 46; 
druggists, 7; dry goods, 6; department stores, 


2; electrical supplies, 10; florists, 3; fruits, 3; 
furniture, 6; furriers, 2; garages (public), 20; 
grocers, 56 (chain, 9); hardware, 6; jewelry, 
8; meat markets, 13; men’s furnishings, 9; 
men’s clothing, 9; merchant tailors, 8; mil- 
liners, 7; opticians, 4; photographers, 5: pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 5; 
radio supplies, 8; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 15; shoes, 9; sporting goods, 5; sta- 
tioners, 4; women’s apparel, 7. 


Miscellaneous Data; Average temperature, 
47.9 degrees; average number of rainy days 
per twelve months, 113; most pleasant months, 
May, June, September, October. Doctors (medi- 
cal, 24), (dentists, 11), (osteopaths, 4); num- 
ber of wired houses, 4,100; street car service; 


gas, natural; number of meters, 5,200; elec- 
trie current, alternating; water, hard. 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 
(Seneca County) 

1920 Population, 9,987 (1926 est. 12,608). 
Most important cities and towns in this sub- 
urban area are: Amsden, Kansas, Bloomdale, 
Bascom. 

Native Whites, nearly 100%; Negroes, 1%; 


Industrial ‘Workers, 
100%; Families, 3,200. 


Schools: Public Grade, 
High, 1; Parochial, 1, 


60%; English Reading, 


6; High, 1; Junior 
Number of Pupils, 3,106. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, Ls 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; U. B.; Church of Christ, 
Evangelical, Reformed, Lutheran, 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Building and 
Loan Associations, 2. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 2. Total number of seats, 
3,000. 

Location: On 7 railroads and 5 interurbans: 


B. & O. Nickel Plate, Big Four, Toledo & Ohio, 
Lake Erie & Western, Hocking Valley, C & O., 
T. F. & F., T. F., Fostoria & Fremont, Lima 
Limited, Fort Wayne. To nearest larger city, 
by railroad, 144 hours; by trolley, 2 hours; by 
auto, 1% hours. 


Principal Industries: Women’s clothing, ma- 
chinery supplies, printing, auto parts, flour, 
screws, paper, brick, breakfast foods, auto jacks, 
ditchers, fertilizers, serums, caskets, quarries, 
piston rings, lumber, stock yards, packing com- 
pany, wire, auto trucks, fuses, feed and grain, 
hatchery, three dairy companies, carbon, crank 
shafts, ignitions, auto fenders, paint. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 35, Leading 
firms: Auto-lite Co., Pressed Steel Co., Seneca 
Wire Co., Machine & Tool Co., Bradley Motor 
Co., Allen Red Cherry Co., Whistle Bottling 
Works, Provision Co., Screws Co., Mann Bros. 
(caskets), S. C, Regulator, Mennel Milling Co., 
American Railway Signal Co., Ghaster Co., 
Jackson Mfg. Co., Fostoria Milling Co., Na- 
tional Carbon Co., Atlas Mfg. Co. 


Special Information: Mennel Milling Co. is 
one of the largest inland mills in the country, 
and with all the factories making parts and 
the many railways, transportation and com- 
merece is carried on extensively. The National 
Carbon Co. will erect a $4,000,000 building plant, 
increasing the number of employees to 800, A 
new $3,000,000 sewerage disposal plant under 
way. Filtration and water softening plant will 
be completed July, 1927. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto, agencies, 3; automo- 
pile accessories, 23; automobile tire agencies, 
6: bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands, 11 (chain, 
1); confectioners, 10; delicatessen, 3; dress- 
makers, 7; druggists, 6; dry goods, 4; depart- 
ment stores, 4; electrical supplies, 10; florists, 2; 
fruits, 3; furniture, 3; public garages, 15; 
grocers, 41 (chain, 5); hardware, 6; jewelry, 5; 
meat markets, 12; men’s furnishings, 5; men’s 
clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 7; milliners, 6; 
opticians, 2; photographers, 4; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio sup- 
plies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 15; 
shoes, 7; stationers, 8; women’s apparel, 10, 
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Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 47.9 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 113; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 18), 
(dentists, 8), (osteopaths, 2); street car serv- 
ice; gas, natural; electric current, alternating; 
number of wired houses, 2,381; number of auto- 
mubile registrations, 4,000; water, medium, 


FREMONT, OHIO 


(Sandusky County) 


1920 Population, 12,468 (1925 est. 16,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 31,000. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: 
Clyde (pop. 8,500); Gibsonburg (2,000); Wood- 
ville (1,000); Lindsey (800). 

Native Whites, 90.2%; Negroes, 1.2%; Foreign 
Born, 8.6%; Industrial Workers, 30%; English 


Reading, 98%; Families, 3,592. 
Schools: 10; Number of Pupils, 2,796. 
Churches: 13. 
Banks: 5; Capital, Surplus, and Undivided 


Profits (all banks), $919,630.97.; Total Deposits 
(all banks), $8,674,656.74; Total. Resources (all 
banks), $9,867,355.89. 


Theatres: 4; Total number of seats, 1,600. 


Location: In northern part of state at head of 
navigation on Sandusky River. Served by L. 
Brie & Western R.R. Wheeling & L. Brie R.R., 
and N. Y, Central R.R. ‘To nearest large city by 
railroad, 1144 hours; by trolley, 144 hours; by 
automobile, 2 hours, 

Residential Features: 
houses. ' 


Principal Industries: Manufacture of farm im- 
plements, engines, carriages, flour, metal-making 
machinery, lime, leather goods, furniture and 
automobile trucks. automobile bus bodies, safety 


One and two-family 


razors, cutlery, steam radiators, forgings, shoe 
polish, surgical instruments, sauerkraut, sugar 
refinery, cement blocks. 

Retail Shopping Section: 9 blocks. 


Trading Area: 20 mile radius. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 26; commercial auto agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 12; automobile tire agencies, 
12; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (including 


hotels), 12 confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 6; dressmakers, 6; druggists, 6; dry 
goods, 6; department stores, 3; electrical sup- 
plies, 5; florists, 6; fruits, 6; furniture, 3;. 
garages (public), 10; grocers, 50 (chain, 9); 
hardware, 6; jewelry, 7; meat markets 12 
(chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 10; men’s cloth- 
ing, 8; merchant tailors, 5; milliners, 5; op- 


ticians, 4; photographers, 2; pianos (and mig- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio sup- 
plies, 8; restaurants (including hotels, 12; shoes, 
8; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 4; women’s ap- 
parel, 5. 

_Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
45.68 degrees; average number of rainy days 
per twelve months, 120; most pleasant months, 
May, June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 20); 
(dentists, 8); (osteopaths, 2); street car ser- 
vice; gas, natural; number of meters, 4,000; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 4,000; number of automobile registra- 
tions, 5,500; water, hard and soft, 


GALION, OHIO 


(Crawford County) 
1920 Population, 7,374. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. 


Native Whites, 78%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 20%; Industrial Workers, 28%; English 
Reading, 97%; Families, 2,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1. Number 
of Pupils, 2,000. ‘ 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 


Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 5. 


Banks: National, 3; States, 1. Total Re- 
sources, $4,000,000. 

Theatres; Moving Pictures, 2. Total num- 
ber of seats, 1,000. 

Location: On Big Four and Erie R.R., Cleve- 


land & Southwestern HBlectric, 
Harding Highway. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Galion Iron 
Works, North Electric Works, Five Vault Fac- 
tories, Steel Vaults, Stamped Metal Co., Big 
Four Shops, Ohio Overcoat Factory, Rain Coat 
Co., Galion Garment Co., Kunkel Carriage 
Works, Miller Neuman Co. bloomers; The Rose- 
made Co., ladies garments; Hornstein-Neuman 
Co., overcoats. 


Residential Features: Mostly home owners, 
one- and two-story frame and brick, on beautiful 
streets well paved, 

; Retail Shopping Section: 6 blocks along Hard- 
ing Highway and North and South Market 
Street. 

Trading Area: Five miles in each direction. 

Number of Retai] Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial auto. agencies, 6; auto- 
mobile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 


Lincoln and 


10; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 8; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 5; dressmakers, 12; druggists, 5; dry 
goods, 3; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 2; 
fruits, 3; furniture, 1; garages (public), 10; 
grocers, 20; hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat 


markets, 6; men’s furnishings, 4; men’s cloth- 


ing, 4; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 5; optt- 
cians, 2; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio sup- 


plies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 6; 
shoes, 4; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 1; wo- 
men’s apparel, 4, 
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GALLIPOLIS, OHIO 


(Gallia County) 
1920 Population, 6,070. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. 
Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 9%; Foreign 


Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 15%; English 
Reading, 99%; Families, 1,200. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1. 

Churches; Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1; Method- 


ist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2. Total Re- 
sources, $3,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $300,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 


1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete); TouDotal 
number of seats, 1,300. ; 


Location: Ohio River, 40 miles N. E, of a 
place where Ohio, Kentucky and West Virginia 
join. B. & O., New York Central and Ea 
Low freight rates. To nearest large city, by 
railroad, 2 hours; by auto, 1% hours. 

Principal Industries: Furniture, stoves, cloth- 
ing, iron, printing, second largest apple grow- 
ers in state, tobacco, live stock, moulding sand, 
produce for Pittsburgh markets, acetylene light- 
ing plants, brooms. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 6 or 8. 
ing firms: Gallipolis Furn. Co., Treasure Stove 
Works, Thompson - Francis Foundry,. Tabot 
Broom Factory, Acme Boiler Works. 


Special Information: Gallipolis is second old- 
est city in northwest territory, near mouth of 


Lead- 


Kanawha River. Prominent river port. Large 
coal fields nearby, natural gas and native 
pepulation. . Hundreds of acres available for 


manufacturing sites. Cheap labor, fuel and 
shipping facilities. State Hospital, with 2,000 
inmates and 250 employes, Holzer Hospital] 
(private), with 50 beds, : 


Residential Features: Private homes predomi- 
nate; property cheap; many available home 
sites along the Ohio River, 


Retail Shopping Section: 
2d Avenue, facing 1 block Public Square on 
river. Court and 2d Avenues have 4 blocks 
of business houses, groceries, neighborhood type. 


Trading Area: ighteen miles down the 
river, 15 miles back and 15 miles up the river. 
Draw from West Virginia and Kanawha Val- 
ley. 


Wholesale Houses: 
hardware, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8: commercial auto, agencies, 3; auto- 
mobile accessories, 4; automobile tire agencies, 
8; bakers,.2; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 12: confectioners (including hotel 
Stands), 2; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 3; 
druggists, 5; dry goods, 6; department stores, 
3; electrical supplies, 2: florists, 2; fruits, 4; 
furniture, 2; garages (public), 3; grocers, 28 
(chain, 1); hardware, 5; jewelry, 2 (chain, 1); 
meat markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 3; men’s 
clothing, 3; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 2; 


Three blocks along 


Groceries, 1; fruits, 2; 


for Nationally Ad- 


opticians, 3; photographers, 1; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio 
supplies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 6; 


shoes, 3; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 2, 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 50 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 113; most pleasant months, 
April, May, June, Sept., Oct.,. Nov. Doctors 
(medical, 11), (dentists, 4); number of wired 
houses,, 800; gas, natural; electric current, 
alternating and direct; water, soft. 


GENEVA, OHIO. 


(Ashtabula County) 
1920 Population, 3,081. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 6,000. 


Native Whites, 98%: Negroes, 2.3%; Forefgn 
Born, 1%%; Industrial Workers, 30%; English 
Reading, 99%: Families, 900. 


Schools: Public Grade, 1; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1. Number of Pupils, 1,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 


Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 7. 
Banks: National, 1; State, 1, Total Re- 


sources, $2,600,000; 
tal, $1,001,755. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Miscellaneous 


(Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total number of seats, 
1,500. 


Location: 50 miles east of Cleveland on main 
lines of New York Central and Nickel Plate 
Railroads. Interurban service of ©. BP. Ga, 
Railway, also bus lines connecting town with 
Cleveland west and Ashtabula on east. Ship- 
ping service unexcelled and town is in economic 
belt, shipping to all parts of world at great 
savings, using both water and rail. To nearest 
large city, by railroad, 30 minutes; by trolley, 


Savings Bank Deposits To- 


30 minutes; by auto, 20 minutes, 
Principal Industries: Builders, hardware, 
metal, wheel castings, toys, forks and hoes, 


women’s clothing. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 6. American 
Fork and Hoe Co., Champion Hardware Co., 
Geneva Metal Wheel Co. Total value of yearly 
output of factories, $5,000,000. 
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Special Information: Is surrounded by rich 
farm territory, which produces several million 
dollars worth of grapes, garden produce, fruit, 
grain and poultry, yearly. Factories owned 
locally produce finished products sold all over 
the world and operate on steady basis year in 
and year out. City has all conveniences, operat- 
ing own water plant, hospital, library and 
community association. 

Residential Features: City of one-family resi- 
dences, virtually all owned by tenants. Fine 
shade trees, beautiful lawns. Eleven streets 
paved during 1925. 

Retail Shopping Section: Covers four blocks. 
Conveniently located in center of town on 
Broadway and Main Streets. 


Trading Area: Extends 20 miles south, 5 
miles west, 3 miles east and 3 miles north. 


Wholesale Houses: Hardware, 1; Miscellane- 
ous lines, tobacco, 1; flour, feed, ete., 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; commercial auto. agencies, 3; auto- 
mobile accessories, 2; automobile tire agencies, 
5; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 10; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 7; druggists, 2; dry goods, 4; electrical 
supplies, 4; florists, 1; furniture, 1; garages 
(public), 8; grocers, 14 (chain, 3); hardware, 
3; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 4 (chain, 1); 
men’s furnishings, 2; men’s clothing, 2; mer- 
chant tailors, 1; milliners, 2; opticians, 2; 
photographers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 2; res- 


taurants (including hotels), 7; shoes, 3; sta- 
tioners, 3; women’s apparel, 4. 
Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 


47.9 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 113; most pleasant months, 
May, June, July, Aug., Sept., Oct. Doctors 
(medical, 5); (dentists, 4); (osteopaths, 2); 
number of wired houses, 600; street car service; 
gas, artificial; electric current, alternating; 
water, soft. 


GREENVILLE, OHIO 


(Darke County) 


1920 Population, 7,104. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 45,000. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: Vet- 
sailles (pop. 1,580); Amsonia (800); Brockford 
(2,335). 

Industrial Workers, 
98%; Families, 1,700. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,500. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 7. 


1,500; English Reading, 


Banks: National, 3; State, 2; Building and 
Loan Associations, 2. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 4; 


Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete,), 1. 

Location: On the Penna. Lines West (‘‘Big 
Four’), Dayton & Union R.Rs. HBleven bus 
lines run through city. 


Principal Industries: Tobacco, grain, stock, 
stoves, gravel. 

Manufacturing Establishments: Leading 
firms: Union Underwear Oo., Treaty Co., 


Greenville Mfg. ©o., Allied Belting Co., Union 
Food Products Co., Greenville Gravel Oo., 
Richeson & Nelson Tile Co., Berkheimer & 


Lammers, stove manufacturers; York Supply 
Co. (auto accessories, wholesale); R.  S. 
Wenger Co. (wholesale stationers); Riggs & 


Myer (wholesale tailors). 
Special Information: 
the largest gravel producing plants 

state. 
Residential Features: There are approximately 
1,900 homes in Greenville. 


Retail Shopping Section: Broadway, 6 blocks, 
Martin Street, 2 blocks; Fourth Street, 1 block; 
Third Street, 2 blocks; Public Square, 3 squares. 


Trading Area: Trade is drawn from a radius 
of 25 miles; 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 2; 
fruits, 3; miscellaneous lines, auto accessories, 
stationery. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; automobile accessories, 4; automobile 
tire agencies, 5; bakers, 5; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 26 (chain, 5); confec- 
tioners (including hotel stands), 16; delicatessen, 
1; dressmakers, 20 (est.); druggists, 5; dry 
goods, 6; department stores, 3; electrical sup- 
plies, 4; florists, 4; fruits, 8; furniture, 3; fur- 
riers, 6; garages (public), 8; grocers, 26 (chain, 
3); hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 7; 
men’s furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 6; milli- 
ners, 5; opticians, 3; photographers, 3; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 3; 
radio supplies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 
9 (chain, 1); shoes, 8; sporting goods, 5; sta- 
tioners, 4. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 50 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 96; most pleasant months, June 
and Oct. Doctors (medical, 15); (dentists, 8); 
(osteopaths, 2); gas, natural; number of meters, 
1,600; electric current, alternating; number of 
wired houses, 1,500; water, soft. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
(Butler County) 
1920 Population, 39,675. : 
City and Suburban Estimate, (1925) 64,000. 


Native Whites, 89.9%; Negroes, 3.3%; Foreign 
Born, 6.8%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 
Reading, 97.3%; Families, 9,706. 

Schools: Public Grade, 12; High, 2; 
1; Junior High, 1; Parochial, is 
Pupils, 2,000 Parochial, 6,759 Public. 


Greenville has one of 
in the 


Catholic 
Number of 


Churches: -Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Ppiscopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
6; Miscellaneous, about 10. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Total Resources 
(all banks) $17,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits, 
Total $3,600,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 6; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
2. Total number of seats, 7,000. 


Location: On Great Miami River, 25 miles 
north of Cincinnati and 81 miles southwest of 
Dayton. Served by B. & O., Penn., Erie, and 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western Railways. 
Good interurbans and bus service, in all direc- 
tions within a radius of 25 miles for buses 
and a much greater distance for interurban 
trafic. To nearest large city by railroad, 1 
hour; by trolley, 1 hour; by automobile, 1 hour. 


Principal Industries: Paper, safes, vaults, 
engines, sugar mills, machine tools, stoves, 
paper mill machinery, power punches and 
presses, parts for Ford cars, castings, felts and 
blankets, pig iron, food products. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 150. Leading 
firms: Champion Coated Paper Co., Mosler Safe 
Co., Werring-HallsMarvin Safe OCo., Hooven- 
Owens-Rentschler Co., Niles Tool Works Oo., 
Estate Stove Co., Black-Clawson Co., Beckett 
Paper Co., Ford Motor Co., Hamilton Foundry 
& Machine Co., Shuler & Benninghofen. ‘Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated 
at $65,000,000, 


Special Information: Transportation facilities 
and economic manufacturing advantages have 
made Hamilton an industrial city ‘‘Known in 
the World’s Markets.’’ Here are located one 
of the largest coated paper mills, and one of 
the three finest blast furnaces and by-product 
coke plants in America. Three-fourths of the 
nation’s output of safes and vaults are made 
in Hamilton. Large machinery of national 
reputation and exclusive design is made here, 
contributing much to the prestige of Hamilton. 


Residential Features: Mostly  one-family 
houses. Large percentage home owners. A 


very fine residential section is located in west 
portion of city. Homes in this section average 
in value about $9,000, 


Retail Shopping Section: Main business street 
is High Street. Business section extends east 
from Miami River 6 blocks to 5th Street. 3rd 
and 2nd Streets are secondary business streets, 
2nd Street on 6 blocks from Central Avenue to 
Dayton Street, 3rd Street on 5 blocks from Day- 
ton to Sycamore Street. 2nd and 8rd Streets 
are parallel and both intersect High Street. Court 
and Market Streets are business streets from 
Front to 4th and parallel High Street. Market 
Street is first north of High and Court Street 
is first south of High Street. There are about 
15 outlying ‘‘neighborhood’”’ business centers. 


Trading Area: Bxtends about 20 miles west, 
15 miles north, 15 miles east and. about 10 
miles south. Good roads and bus service make 
this business possible. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits,»2, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16;-commercial auto agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accesories, 26; automobile tire agencies, 
26; bakers, 10; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 24 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel starids), 10; delicatessen, 3; dress- 
makers, 30; druggists, 20; dry goods, 9; depart- 
ment stores, 6; electrical supplies, 9; florists, 5; 
fruits, 2; furniture, 8; garages (public), 20; 
grocers, 185 (chain, 7); hardware, 5; jewelry, 
9; meat markets, 58 (chain, 3); men’s furnish- 
ings, 6; men’s clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 16; 
milliners, 6; opticians, 9; photographers, 3; 
Pianos (and miscelianeous musical instruments), 
5; radio supplies, 10; restaurants (including 
hotels), 41; shoes, 12; sporting goods, 3; sta- 
tioners, 2; women’s apparel, 3 (only). 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 53 


Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 


degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 120; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 50); 


dentists, 24; (osteopaths, 2); number of wired 
houses, 9,150; street car service; gas, natural 
and artificial; electric ‘current, alternating; 
water, hard. 


IRONTON, OHIO 


(Lawrence County) 


1920 Population, 14,007 (1924, est. 19,240). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000. 


Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 8%; 
Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 2%; 
Reading, 99%; Families, 5,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2. 

Churches: Baptist, 4; Congregational, 1; Hpis- 
copal, 1; Methodist, 6; Presbyterian, 1; Roman 
Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, i: 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$6,166,552. Savings Bank Deposits Total, $1,- 
200,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 5; Miscellaneous 


», 


Foreign 
English 


(Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total number of seats, 
4,928, 
Location: On the Ohio River at the most 


southern point. Served by N. & W., D. T. & 
I. Ohio Valley Traction. Direct across the 


Ohio River from the C. & O. terminal. Dx- 
cellent boat and bus service. 
Principal Industries: Coke, nails, shoes, ce- 


ment, pig iron, by-products, steel castings, lum- 
ber, stove plants, mine engine, Ironton Solvay 
& Coke Co, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 64. Ironton 
Stove Co., Belfont Steel & Wire ©o., Dayton 


} vertised Products: 


Malleable Iron Co., Ironton Engine Co., Alpha 
Portland Cement Co., Marting Iron & Steel Co., 
Selby Shoe Co., Ironton Solvay Co. Total value. 
of yearly output of factories estimated at $12,- 
982,976. ’ ; ‘ 


Special Information: The location of Ironton 
makes the city the meeting place of the N. & 
W., the D. T. & L., and the C. & O. Railways. 
Packet lines daily on the Ohio River furnish a 
valuable means of transportation. Ironton has 
the only pedestrian bridge over the Ohio River 
between Cincinnati, Ohio and Pittsburgh. 


Residential Features; One- and two-family 
homes. City is growing fast and many resi- 


dential districts are nearing completion. Pri- 
vate homes predominate. 
Retail Shopping Section: Hxtends north 2nd 


south for 6 blocks, east and west for 3 blocks. 
There are 5 outlying retail business sections 
and numerous other stores and confectioneries 
which are doing a flourishing business, 


Trading Area; Extends north and south for 
25 miles, east and west for 25 miles, Russell, 
Ky., direct across the Ohio River furnishes 
local merchants with a great amount of busi- 
ness. A bridge across the Ohio River at this 
point brings 50,000 people within 15 minutes 
automobile ride of Ironton, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 2; 
hardware, 2; Miscellaneous lines, confectionery, 
1; flour mill, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial auto agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 27; automobile tire agencies, 
12; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 11; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 29; dressmakers, 28; druggists, 10; 
dry goods, 24; department stores, 1; electrical 
supplies, 6; florists, 2; fruits, 11; furniture, 6; 
furriers, 2; garages (public), 27; grocers, 116; 
hardware, 6; jewelry, 6; meat markets, 20; 
men’s furnishings, 12; men’s clothing, 15; mer- 
chant tailors, 5; milliners, 11; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 4; radio supplies, 7; 
restaurants (including hotels), 32; shoes, 16; 
sporting goods, 7; stationers, 4; women’s ap- 
parel, 8, , 


——____. 


LANCASTER, OHIO 


(Fairfield County) 

1920 Population, 14,706. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 40,484. 

Native Whites, 98%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 50%; English 
Reading, 100%; Families, 3,899. . 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 4,310. 

Churches: Christian Science, 1; Episcopal, 1; 
Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Ro- 
man Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 5. 

Banks: National, 3; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$3,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits Total, $700,- 
000. : ; 

_ Theatres: Moving Pictures, 4; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 2. Total number of seats, 
3,500. } 

Location: P. R.R. H. V., Scioto Valley 
traction, outlet for H. V. coal field. 

Principal Industries: Shoes, glassware, 
agricultural implements. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 14. Leading 
firms: H. ©. Godman Co. (shoes), Hocking 
Glass Oo., Lancaster Glass Co., Fairfield Glass 
Co., Lancaster Lens Co., Lancaster Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. Total value of yearly output of fac- 
tories estimated, shoes alone run into millions. 

Special Information: Center of good farming 
district for years and now in addition is a 
manufacturing center of constantly growing 
size, , SAR 

Residential Features: Workers here own their 
own homes and they are well kept, two- 
story houses. Average worker here is prosper- 
ous individual. . 

Retail Shopping Section: Is small, all mer- 
chants being bunched within two blocks and 
the side streets. The west side has a business 
center and there are two in the east end. 


Trading Area: Practically all effort is cen- 
tered in Fairfield County. Good roads, plenty 
of automobiles and bus service in all directions. 


“Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 2; 


tires, 


‘fruits, 1; dry goods, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 16; automobile tire agencies, 
4; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 8; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 9; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 16; 
druggists, 10; dry goods, 4; department stores, 
8; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 3; fruits, 1; 
furniture, 4; furriers, 1; garages (public), 10; 
grocers, 56; hardware, 5; jewelry, 3; meat 
markets, 19; men’s furnishings, 11; men’s 
clothing, 11; merchant tailors, 8; milliners, 5; 
opticians, 6; photographers, 8; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 4; radio 
supplies, 6; restaurants (including hotels), 12; 
shoes, 5; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 12. 


LIMA, OHIO 


(Allen County) 


1920 Population: 41,326. (1925 est. 54,946). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 60,000. 

Native Whites, 92.4%; Negroes, 3.0%; For- 
eign Born, 4.6%; Families, 13,000. — 

Schools: Public.-Grade, 18; High, 2; Junior £ 
High, 2; Parochial, 3. Number of Pupils, 9,468. 


OHIO (Cont’d) 


~ 


Churches: Baptist, 4; Christian Science, 2; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 9; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
3. Miscellaneous—21. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 5; Total Resources 
1924 (all banks), $15,277,955.69. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 6; 
Vaudeville, 1. Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 4. Total number of seats, 7,626. 


Location: Northwest part of Ohio. On Penn., 
Chicago & Erie, B. & 0., D. T. & I., ‘Nickel 
Plate,’’ Erie, and five interurban lines. Good 
bus service. 


Principal Industries: Locomotives, steel cast- 
ings, oil refining, cigars, motor trucks and 
woolen blankets, railroad shops. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 100, Leading 
firms: Lima Locomotive Works, Ohio Steel 
Foundry, Garford & Gramm, Burnstein Motor 
T. Co., Solar Refinery, Diesel-Wemmer and Lima 
Woolen Mills. Total value of yearly output of 
factories estimated at $62,000,000. 


Special Information: City of homes, 12,250 in 
1923.. An active and acceptable Commission 
Manager form of government. LExcellent labor 


conditions, being open shop. One of the finest 
schools in the state. Auto-manual telephone 
system. 


Residential Features: Single homes predomi- 
nate. Pleasant, attractive section devoted to 
workingmen’s homes, Very few apartment 
houses, 


Retail Shopping Section: Main Street from 
Water to Pennsylvania tracks. Elizabeth Street 
from Elm to North. North High, Market, 
Spring and Elm Streets from Union to West 
Streets. 

Trading Area: A 35-mile shopping district 
with population of 212,000. Lima is served by 
a network of interurban lines, which bring 
much trade into the city from the 178 towns in 
the surrounding country. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 4. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; automobile accessories, 12; automobile 
tire agencies, 30; bakers, 21; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 27; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 19 (chain, 1); delicates- 
sen, 2; dressmakers, 12; druggists, 27 (chain, 
2); dry goods, 8; department stores, 10; elec- 
trical supplies, 11; florists, 3; furniture, 14; 
furriers, 3; garages (public), 37; grocers, 185; 


3; meats, 3; 


hardware, 11; jewelry, 9; meat markets, 25 
(chain, 2); men’s furnishings, 12; merchant 
tailors, 3; milliners, 9; opticians, 8; photog- 


raphers, 6; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 5; restaurants (including hotels), 
47 (chain, 5); shoes, 18; sporting goods, 3; sta- 
tioners, 1; women’s apparel, 10. \ 
Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
47.9 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 113; most pleasant months, 
May, June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 
75); (dentists, 28); (osteopaths, 3); street car 
service; gas, natural and artificial; electric cur- 
rent, alternating and direct; water, hard. 


LISBON, OHIO 


(Columbiana County) 


1920 Population: 3,113. 

City and Suburban Estimate: 5,000. 

Native Whites, 97%; Negroes, 1%; 
Born, 2%. : 

Schools: Public Grade, 
High, 1; Normal School, 1. 
900. . ‘ 
Churches: Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Colored 
M. B., 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; 


Foreign 


2; High, 1; Junior 


Number of Pupils, 


United Presbyterian, 1; Christian, 1. Miscel- 
laneous, 4. ; 
Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 


(Auditoriums, etce.), High School. Total number 


of seats, 1,500. 
' Location: On branch of Hrie and Pennsyl- 
vania, electric line, Youngstown & Ohio R.R. 
To nearest larger city by auto, 30 minutes; by 
trolley, 40 minutes, j 

Principal Industries: Coal and clay products. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
The National Brass & Copper Co., The R. Thomas 


& Sons Co. (electrical porcelain supplies). Ex- 
celsior Fire Clay Co. (chimney tops, flue lin- 
ings), American Vitrified Products Co. (hot 


tops and sewer pipe), Wright Mfg. Company 
(chain hoists), A. Arter & Sons Co. (leather 
goods). 

Special Information: Not one family depend- 
ent upon charity. Works run the year around. 
Best water in the country. 


Residential Features: There are about 2,000 
homes in Lisbon. 


Retail Shopping Section: Lincoln Way, east 
and west, 4 blocks; Park Avenue, east and west, 
2 blocks; Market Street, north and south, 3 
blocks. 


Trading Area; Hast, 10 miles; west 10 miles; 
north, 7 miles; south, 7 miles. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 17; commercial auto agencies, 7; automobile 
bile tire agencies, 14; bakers, 3; cigar stores 
and stands (including hotels) 16; confectioners 
_ (including hotel stands), 3; delicatessen, 1; 
ressmakers, 3; druggists, 6; dry goods, 3; 
electrical supplies, 3; florists, 1; fruits, 3; furni- 

See A iers, 1; garage (public), 8; grocers 
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12 (chain 8); hardware, 2; jewelry, 3; meat 
markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 4; men’s cloth- 
ing, 4; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 2; op- 
ticians, 3; photographers, 1; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio sup- 
plies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 5; 
shoes, 4; sporting goods, 5; stationers, 1; wom- 
en’s apparel, 3. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 47.9 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 113; most pleasant months May, 
June, Sept., Oct., Noy. Doctors (medical, 8); 
(dentists, 8); (osteopaths, 1); number of wired 
houses, 1,000; gas, natural; electric current, 
alternating; water, hard. 


LORAIN, OHIO 


(Lorain County) 
1920 Population, 37,295. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 100,000. 
Native Whites, 60.9%; Negroes, 1.3%; For- 


eign Born, 387.8% Industrial Workers, 27%; 
English Reading, 79%; Families, 11,176. 
Schools: Public Grade, &; High, 1; Junior 


High, 4; Parochial, 7; Number of Pupils, 9,133. 

Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 2; 
Methodist, 6; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
11; Miscellaneous, 21. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 5; Total Resources 
(all banks), $14,445,789.38.; Savings Banks De- 
posits, Total $10,187,361.14, : 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 
(Auditoriums, ete), 2. 
approximately, 6,000. 


Location: On south shore of Lake Erie, at 
mouth of Black River. Served by Baltimore & 
Ohio, Nickel Plate, Wabash, Lorain, Ashland & 
Southern R.Rs, Lake Shore electric, and Cleve- 
land, Southwestern & Columbus electric lines. 
Bus service Hast, West and South; numerous 
truck services in all directions. 


Principal: Industries: Iron and steel, stoves, 
automatic shovels, shipbuilding, men’s clothing, 
automatic water heaters, steel and bronze cast- 
ings, stamping of steel. 

Manufacturing Establishments, 18. Leading 
firms: National Tube Co., Thew Shovel Co., 
American Shipbuilding Co., The Automatic Shovel 
Co., National Stove Works, Hoffman Heater Co. 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $250,000,000, 


Special Information: River front locations 
still available. Electric Power Plant supplies 
cities throughout the state. River navigable for 
all lake boats. » Paved roads leading in all di- 
rections. Excellent water supply; workmen and 
skilled mechanics always available. 


Residential Features: Mostly one- and two- 
family houses. Private homes generally 
owned by occupants. The finest residential sec- 
tion is located east and west of Lorain. Homes 
in latter section average $11,000. Streets are 
nearly all paved; plenty of shade trees and 
abundant parks. Schools located in the resi- 
dential section, 


Retail Shopping Section: Main business sec- 
tion extends from lake front south 10 blocks. 
Two other large business sections at center and 
southern extremity of city. Many smaller neigh- 
borhood districts. 


Trading Area: Extends about 10 Miles west, 
east and south. Fine trolley and bus service 
and good roads bring people from further dis- 
tance to the city. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; 
fruits, 3; confectionery, 2, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 17; commercial auto agencies, 7; automobile 
accessories, 16; automobile tire agencies, 9; bak- 
ers, 17; cigar stores and stands (including ho- 
tels), 89; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
58; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 10; druggists, 
15; dry goods, 20; department stores, 7; electri- 
eal suplies, 11; florists, 7; fruits, 9; furniture, 
16 (chain, 1); furriers, 1; garages (public), 23; 
grocers, 147 (chain, 28); hardware, 15; jewelry, 
11; meat markets, 49; men’s furnishing,, 17; 
men’s clothing, 15; merchant tailors, 23; millin- 
ers, 11; opticians, 7; photographers, 8; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 17; 
radio supplies, 7; restaurants (including hotels), 
46; shoes, 23; sporting goods, 7; Stationers, 4; 
women’s apparel, 11. 

See announcement columns 3 and 4 


MANSFIELD, OHIO 


(Richland County) 
1920 Population, 27,824. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 60,000. 


Native Whites, 89%; Negroes, 3%; Foreign 
Born, 8%; Industrial Workers, 28%; English 
Reading, 92%; Families, 9,850. 


Schools; Public Grade, 11; High, 2; Parochial, 
1. Number of Pupils, 6,250. 


Churches: Baptist, 3; Congregational, 2; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 6; Presby- 
terian, 4; Roman Catholic, 1; Obristian, 3; 
Evangelical, 2; Miscellaneous, 13.. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 5; Total Re- 
* 


sources, $28,000,000. , 
Legitimate, 2;. Moving an 8; 


Theatres: 
Vaudeville, 1. Total number of seats, 5,800. 


Location: 80 miles southwest of Cleveland on 
Main Line Penn. R. R., Brie R. R., and B. & 
O. R. R. Also a division of B. & O. and Penn. 
R. R. north and south. Two interurban trolley 
lines, 


Principal Industries: Steel sheets, brass cast- 
ings, railway and mining equipment, threshers 
and tractors, stores and ranges, elastic and 
rigid webbing, steel abrasives, ordinance and 


8; Miscellaneous 
Total number of seats, 


meats, 4; 


clay working machinery, motors, 
electrical appliances and watch cases. 


Residential Features: 
dominate. 


generators, 
One-family houses pre- 


Retail Shopping Section: North Main Street, 
Hast and West 4th Street, Hast and West Park 
Avenue, West 3rd Street, Walnut and Diamond 
Streets, forming about 25 blocks. 


Trading Area: Radius 35 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 2; 
fruits, 1; hardware, 4; miscellaneous lines, drug- 
gists, 1; dry goods, 1, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 75; commercial auto. agencies, 25; automo- 
bile accessories, 25; automobile tire agencies, 
50; bakers, 15; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 35; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 381; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 60; 
druggists, 16; dry goods, 7; department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 9; florists, 5; fruits, 11; 
furniture, 8; furriers, 11; garages (public), 26; 
grocers, 114; hardware, 6; jewelry, 13; meat 
markets, 31; men’s furnishings, 17; men’s cloth- 
ing, 138; merchant tailors, 12; milliners, 16; 
opticians, 5; photographers, 6; pianos (and mis- 


cellaneous musical instruments), 6; radio sup- 
plies, 27; restaurants (including hotels), 39; 
shoes, 15; sporting goods, 3; Stationers, 2; 


women’s apparel, 13. 


MARIETTA, OHIO 


(Washington County) 
1920 Population, 15,140. 


City and Suburban Estimate (1926), City, 16,- 
000; Suburban, 5,500. Most important cities 
and towns in this area are: Beverly (pop. 566), 
Lowell (569), Williamstown, W. Va. (1,783). 


Native Whites, 95.3%; Negroes, 3.1%; Foreign 
Born, 1.6%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 
Reading, 100%; Families, 4,114. 


Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 3,300. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 3; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 4 white, 2 colored; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 7. 


Banks: National, 3; State, 2. Total De- 
posits (all banks), $9,400,632.31; Total Resources 
(all banks), $15,048,298.97; Total Savings Banks 
Deposits, $1,375,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 


Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 3. Total num- 
ber of seats, 6,000. 


Location: B, & O. (3 divisions), P. R. R. 
(1 division). Packet boats for passenger and 
freight operate on Ohio and Muskingum Rivers 
between Pittsburgh, Zanesville and Cincinnati, 
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LORAIN, OHIO 


“Where Industry and Agriculture Meet” 


This rich market with a Trade Area Population of 150,- 
000 is thoroughly covered only by The Journal, the one 
Local Newspaper with a County-Wide, Home Delivered 


9085, average daily net paid circulation for 3 months, 
ending Sept. 30th. (A. B. C.) 


9395 average daily net paid circulation for October. 


And constantly growing. 
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and intermediate points. To nearest larger city, 
by railroad, 514 hours; by auto, 5 hours. 


Principal Industries: Safe cabinets, automo- 
tive chemicals, gas engines, paints and colors, 
bath room fixtures, chairs, oil well machinery, 
dining room furniture, glassware and pottery. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 10, Leading 
firms: Marietta Chair Co., Safe Cabinet Co., 
Northwestern Chemical Co., Pattin Brothers 
Co., Marietta Paint & Color Co., Becker Mfg. 
Co., Leidecker Tool Co., Brickwede Brothers Co., 
Fenton Art Glass Co., American Bisque Co. To- 
tal value of yearly output of factories estimated 
at $12,213,000. 


Special Information: One of the largest truck 
gardening centers in central states, 1924 ship- 
ments over 1,125 cars of garden products; also 
large producer of apples, 1924 shipments over 
400 cars. This section noted for its grazing 
land and large number of cattle. Oldest town 
in Northwest territory. Many interesting his- 
torical points and buildings. 


Residential Features: Practically all homes 
are one-family type, with large substantial mod- 
ern homes, and practically all workers are home 
owners. 


Retail Shopping Section: Front Street, 2 
blocks; Putnam Street, 2 blocks Second Street, 
214 blocks; Greene Street, 3 blocks, with usual 
outlying districts. 


Trading Area: 25 miles east, north and west; 
with bus service east and north for a distance 
of 30 to 50 miles, Also trolley service north 
for a distance of 25 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1: fruits, 2; 
hardware, 1; dry goods, 1; Miscellaneous lines, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 17; commercial auto. agencies, 14; automo- 
bile accessories, 7; automobile tire agencies, 10; 
cigar stores and stands (including hotels), 10; 
confectioners (including hotel stands), 15; deli- 
eatessen, 10; dressmakers, 30; druggists, 9; 
dry goods, 8; department stores, 6; electrical 
supplies, 5; florists, 2; fruits, 5; furniture, 6; 
furriers, 3; garages (public), 10; grocers, 86 
(chain, 6); hardware, 4; jewelry, 6; meat mar- 
kets, 10; men’s furnishings, 8; men’s clothing, 8; 
merchant tailors, 12; milliners, 7; opticians, 6; 
photographers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 5; radio supplies, 4; 
restaurants (including hotels), 14; shoes, 19; 
sporting goods, 4; stationers, 3; women’s ap- 
parel, 7. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 50 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 120; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Oct., Noy. Doctors (medical, 28), (dent- 
ists, 15), (osteopaths, 2); street car service; 
gas, natural; number of meters, 5,021; electric 
current, alternating and direct; number of wired 
houses, 3,150; number of automobile registra- 
tions, 8,000; water, hard. 


David Gibson 


‘Special Representatives 
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OHIO (Cont'd) 


MARION, OHIO 


(Marion County) 


1920 Population, 27,891 (1925 est. 32,541). 
City and Suburban Estimate (1925), 150,000. 
Native Whites, 93%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 5%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 
Reading, 90%; Families, 6,500, (1924 est., 
8,320). ie vante 
Schools: Public Grade, 14; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 6,500. 
Churches: Baptist, 8; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 7; Presby- 
terian, 3; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 21, 


Banks: National, 1; State, 5; Total Resources 
(all banks), $8,875,312.12; Savings Bank De- 
posits, Total $7,624,960.13. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
2 (one of which has 1,500 seats). Total number 
of seats, Theatres, 2,575; Pavilion, 2,500. 

Location: Marion is located 45 miles north 
of Columbus, 100 miles southwest of Cleveland, 
75 miles south of Toledo, 140 miles northeast 
of Cincinnati, 80 miles northeast of Dayton, 
270 miles southeast of Chicago, 180 miles east 
of Indianapolis, 200 miles west of Pittsburgh 
and 70 miles south of Sandusky. 980 feet above 
sea level, in one of the best farming sections 
of the country, is practically level, having small 
inclines of southeast part, and is well drained. 


Ideally located for shipping facilities. Served 
by the Penna, Lines West, Erie, Chicago & 
Brie, Hocking Valley, and ©. C. ©. & St. L. 


(“Big Four’) R.Rs., and two interurban lines. 
To nearest larger city (Columbus) by railroad, 
2 hours, by trolley, 2 hours; by automobile, 
1% hours. 

Principal milk, 
racing 
iron, brass 
glass 
candies and 


Industries: Steam shovel, 
threshing machine’ engines, tractors, 
sulkies, grey iron, steel, malleable 
and bronze foundries, road machinery, 
steel bodies, mattresses, cigars, 
gloves, 

Manufacturing Establishments: 
firms: Marion Steam Shovel, Osgood 
Shovel, Susquehanna Silk Mills, WHuber 
Co., Power Mfg. Co., Pollock Steel Co., 
field Engineering Co., Smith Mattress Co. 

Special Information: Ideally located on five 
railroads and two interurban lines, which make 


38. Leading 
Steam 
Mfg. 
Fair- 


it a very important center for manufacturing 
plants. 

Residential Features: Practically all  one- 
family houses. 70 per cent owned. Building 


activities since 1920 have caught up with de- 
mand, Over 700 homes built recently. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends two blocks 
east of center of city to six blocks west, two 
blocks south and three north, 


Trading Area: Radius area of 25 miles. Splen- 
did bus service. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 
fruits, 3; Miscellaneous lines, confectionery, 3; 
cigars, 3, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 18; automobile tire agencies, 
6; bakers, 14; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 20; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 14; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 23; 
druggists, 15; dry goods, 7; department stores, 
7; electrical supplies, 14; florists, 6; fruits, 9; 
furniture, 6; garages (public), 46; grocers, 123 
(chain, 15); hardware, 8; jewelry, 5; meat mar- 
kets, 26; men’s furnishings, 13; men’s clothing, 
6; merchant tailors, 6; milliners, 8; opticians, 
5; photographers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 6; radio supplies, 8; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 31; shoes, 17; sport- 
ing goods, 3; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 12, 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
49,7 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 113; most pleasant months, 
May, June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 
39); (dentists, 15); (osteopaths, 5); number of 
wired houses, 6,919; street car service; gas, 
natural; electric current, alternating; water, 
hard, 


MARTINS FERRY, OHIO 


(Belmont County) 

1920 Population, 11,634. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 22,000, 

Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 5%; 
Born, 15%; Industrial Workers, 30%; 
3,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 3,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Congregational, 1; Dpis- 
copal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 2; Roman 
Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 6. 

Banks: State, 3; Total Resources, $5,000,000. 
Savings Bank Deposits Total, $1,000,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 3, Total 
number of seats, 2,000. 

Location: West side of the Ohio River oppo- 
site Wheeling, W. Va. Served by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, Wheeling & Lake Erie, B. & 0O., 
Ohio River steamship lines. 

Principal Industries: Sheet iron and tin-plate 
hot air furnaces, stoves and ranges, structural 
steel, glass, box factory, production of coal, 

Manufacturing Establishments: 12. Leading 
firms: American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Wheel- 
ing Steel Corp., Stanton Heater Co., J. E. Moss 
Iron Works, Spence-Baggs Stove Co., La Belle 
Box Factory, Scott Lumber Co, 


Foreign 
Families, 
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Special Information: Center of most important 
coal mining section of Ohio. Easy access for 
fuel and ready facilities for shipments via rail 
and water, making Martins Ferry an ideal in- 
dustrial center. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses. Private owned homes predomi- 
nate. Many beautiful sites for homes overlook- 
ing the Ohio River. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends through 
heart of city four blocks north and south and 
three blocks east and west. 


Trading Area; Ten miles north to Warrenton, 
20 miles northwest to Alden, and Mt. Pleasant, 
10 miles west to Harrisville. Served by 4 im- 
proved auto roads and bus lines. 


Wholesale Houses: Meats, 1; fruits, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto agencies, 6; auto ac- 
eessories, 8; automobile tire agencies, 14; bak- 
ers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including ho- 
tels), 8; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
8; dressmakers, 12; druggists, 6; dry goods, 4; 
department stores, 1; electrical supplies, 5; 
florists, 3; fruits, 15; furniture, 3; garages 
(public), 10; grocers, 38; hardware, 2; jewelry, 
3; meat markets, 7; men’s furnishings, 7; men’s 
clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 3; 
opticians, 2; photographers, 1; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 5; shoes, 
4; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 1; women’s ap- 
parel, 2, 


MARYSVILLE, OHIO 
(Union County) 


1920 Population, 3,635. 


Schools: Public Grade, 2; 
1; Number of Pupils, 1,230. 


Churches: Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; 
Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Lutheran, 3; Chureh of Christ, 1. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
5; Total number of seats, 4,200. 


Location: County seat of Union County. T. 
& O. C. Big Four Shore Line. Bxcellent bus 
lines to all surrounding towns. 


Principal Industries: Regent Brass Co., manu- 
facture all kinds of brass goods, Nestle’s. Food 
Co., powdered milk, evaporated and condensed 
milk, butter, ice cream and malted milk. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Regent Brass Co., Federal Brass & Mfg. Co., 
Davis Chair Co., Nestle’s Food Co., Lentz But- 
ter-Tub Co., Adams Husker Co., Sharpe Apron 
Co., William & MelIntire Tile Co., Marysville 
Foundry Co., Tribune Publishing Co., Slagle 
Lumber Co., Tegge Cigar Co. Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at $2,000,- 
000. ' 


Special Information: 


High, 1; Parochial, 


Located at the inter- 
section of T. & O. ©., and short line of Big 
Four, making it easily accessible to ports on 
Great Lakes and Ohio River. 


Residential Features: Mostly = one-family 
houses, private homes predominating. Private 
residential .section very exclusive and one of 


the finest in any of the small towns of Ohio. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from public 
square four blocks each way. 


Trading Area: All of Union County, and 
parts of Champaign, Madison, Marion and 
Logan. 

Wholesale Houses: Meats, 6; fruits, 1; mis- 


cellaneous lines, confectionery, 2, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial auto agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 8; automobile tire agencies, 10; 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 


hotels), 23; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 19; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 4; 
druggists, 3; dry goods, 4; department stores, 


1; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 1; fruits, 2; 
furniture, 2; garages (public), 5; grocers, 16; 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 6; 
men’s furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 5; mer- 
ehant tailors, 2; milliners, 2; opticians, 1; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 


musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 5; 
restaurants (including hotels), 5; shoes, 5; 
sporting goods, 2; stationers, 4; women’s ap- 
parel, 5. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 


(Stark County) 


1920 Population, 17,428 (1926, 26,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 60,000. 

Native Whites, 85.8%; Negroes, 3.6%; Foreign 
Born, 10.6%; Industrial Workers, 28%; English 
Reading, 92%; Families, 4,374. 

Schools: 13. Number of Pupils, 3,794. 

Churches: 18. 

Banks: 5; Total Resources, $14,000,000. 

Theatres: 3. Total number of seats, 1,670. 

Location: In northeastern part of state, 9 
miles west of Canton on Tuscarawas River and 
Ohio Canal. Served by Pennsylvania, B. & O. 
and Wheeling & Lake Erie R.Rs. 

Principal Industries: High-grade alloy, and 
drawn steel, sandstone quarries, potters’ clay de- 
posits, iron ore. Also manufacture of threshing 
machines, engines, bridges, glass, stoves, pumps, 
flour. 

Special Information: Massillon is center of 
very heavy coal and steel interests with vested 
capital of $10,000,000. 

Residential Features: One-family houses. 

Retail Shopping Section: 7 blocks. 


=i ee he Me ee 
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Trading Area: 314 miles east, 12 and 15 miles 
north, south and west. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial auto agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 12; automobile tire agencies, 
12; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 29; dressmakers, 380; druggists, 8; 
dry goods, 9; department stores, 38; electrical 
supplies, 7; florists, 3; fruits, 4; furniture, 6; 
garages (public), 11; grocers, 55; hardware, 4; 
jewelry, 7; meat markets, 18; men’s furnishings, 
13; men’s clothing, 12; merchant tailors, 18; 
milliners, 9; opticians, 4; photographers, 3; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
2; radio supplies, 8; restaurants (ineluding 
hotels), 22; shoes, 13; sporting goods, 5; sta- 
tioners, 38; women’s apparel, 8. 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
(Butler County) 


1920 Population, 23,594 (1926 est. 30,800). 

City and Suburban Estimate (1925 est. 28,- 
000). 

Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 6%; 
Born, 4%; Industrial Workers, 33%. 


Schools; Public Grade, 10; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2. Number of Pupils, 4,918. 

Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Dpiscopal, 1; Hebrew, 2; Methodist, 3; Presby- 
terian, 3; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 
German Catholic, Lutheran, total, 30. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 6; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), High School. 
Total number of seats, 3,800. 


Location: On main line of Big Four and B. 
& O., branch of Penna, to Cincinnati, Bxcel- 
lent bus service both passenger and freight to 
Cincinnati, Dayton, Columbus. Also Cincinnati 
and Dayton Traction Co. To nearest large city, 
by railroad, 45 minutes; by trolley, 45 minutes; 
by auto, 1 hour. 


Principal Industries: Iron, steel, paper and 
tobacco. American Rolling Mill Co., The Amer- 
ican Tobacco Co. (P. Lorillard), The Gardner 
& Harvey Paper Co., Wardlow Thomas Paper 
Co., manufacturers of shot shell and bag papers, 
Paul A. Sorg Paper Co,, Nashua Gummed and 
Coated Paper Co., 3 paper box factories. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 31. 
firms: American Rolling Mill Co., manufac- 
turers of Armco products. Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $75,000,000. 


Special Information: Middletown produces an- 
nually 360,000 tons of steel, 200,000,000 pounds 
of paper, and 35,000,000 pounds of tobacco. It 
employs 9,000 people, with annual industrial 
payroll of $12,000,000. It has organized a Civie 
Association that operates all civie and social 
agencies and in addition performs all the func- 
tions of a Chamber of Commerce. It has a 
membership of more than 4,400 and an annual 
income of $170,000. 

Residential Features: 
nate, 63% owned. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main Street, be- 
tween Manchester Avenue and First Avenue, 2 
blocks; Central Avenue, between Main Street and 
Crawford Street, 10 blocks, and outlying retail 
business districts. 


Trading Area: 15 miles east and west, 10 
miles north and 6 miles south. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; Fruits, 2; 
Miscellaneous lines, cigars, 2; confectionery, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; automobile accessories, 12; automobile 
tire agencies, 5; bakers, 7; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 9; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 20; delicatessen, 14; dress- 
makers, 12; druggists, 14; dry goods, 19; de- 
partment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 
7; fruits, 3; furniture, 3; garages (public), 10; 
grocers, 111 (chain, 27); hardware, 4; jewelry, 
8; meat markets, 50; men’s furnishings, 11; 
men’s clothing, 7; merchant tailors, 9; milliners, 
6; opticians, 3; photographers, 5; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 6; radio 
supplies, 7; restaurants (including hotels), 33) 
shoes, 15; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 6. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 50 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 113; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 34), 
(dentists, 17), (osteopaths, 7); bus service; gas, 
natural; electric current, alternating and direct; 
water, hard, 


Foreign 


Leading 


Private homes predomi- 


MT. VERNON, OHIO 


(Knox County) 


1920 Population, 9,237. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 12,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Fredericktown (pop. 1,194), Danville (642), Cen- 
terburg (723), Gambier (478). 


Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 
Born, 7%; Industrial Workers, 
Reading, 100%; Families, 3,100. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Paro- 
chial, Lt j 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellane- 
ous, 4. x 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1. Capital, Sur- 
plus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $615,000; 
Total Deposits (all banks), $3,771,000; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $4,334,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2. 

Location: The B. & O. Ry., C. A. & ©. (Pa.). 
To nearest larger city, by railroad, 1 hour; by 
automobile, 2 hours. 3 


3%} 
60% ; 


Foreign 
English 
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Principal Industries: Engine building, bridge 
and structural, milk bottles, window glass, flour, 
boxes, baling machines. . 

Manufacturing Establishments: 9. Leading 
firms: The C. & G. Cooper Co., Mt. Vernon 
Bridge Co., Butcher Baling Mach, Co., Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., N. W. BE, & Mills Lamb 
Glass Co., Hope Engineering Supply Co., Hope 
Forge & Machine Co., Bernard Bros, (boxes). 


Retail Shopping Section: Main Street, 6 
blocks; High Street, 1 block; Vine Street, 3 
blocks; Gamlin Street, 2 blocks. 


Trading Area: Extends over a radius of 25 
miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 10; 
bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels, 4: (chain, 1); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 5; dressmakers, 3; total druggists, 
8; department stores, 3; electrical supplies, 7; 
florists, 2; fruits, 4; furniture, 3; garages (pub- 
lic), 6; total grocers, 42 (chain, 6); hardware, 
6; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 16; men’s furnish- 
ings, 6; men’s clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 7; 
milliners, 6; opticians, 4; photographers, 3; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
4; radio supplies, 4; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 16; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 
2; women’s apparel, 4. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 48 
degrees; average number of rainy days for year, 
120; most pleasant months, May, June, Sept., 
Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 18), (dentists, 8), 
(osteopaths, 2); gas, natural; number of meters, 
3,982; electric current, alternating; number of 
wired houses, 2,770; number of automobile regis- 
trations, 2,676; water, hard. 


NEWARK, OHIO 


(Licking County) 
1920 Population, 26,718. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 32,000 (1924). 


Native Whites, 92%; Negroes, 2%; 
Born, 6%; English Reading, 98%. 


Schools: High, 1; Parochial, 1, Number of 
Pupils, 5,000. Denison University, at Gran- 
ville, a suburb of Newark, 1,000 students. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 3; 
Presbyterian, 3; Roman Catholic, 2. 

Banks: National, 3; State, 2; Savings Banks 
Deposits Total, $12,000,000. 


Theatres; Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
3. Total number of Seats, 5,000. = 


Location: P. ©. C. & St. L., Penna. Lines 
West, B. & O., and N. Y. OG, R.Rs., Ohio Elec- 
tric railway, excellent bus service. 


Principal Industries: Stoves, bottles, table 
glass, cathedral glass, golf clubs and balls, 
cordage, steel rails, oil tanks, bricks, cigars, 
shoes, furniture, winter vegetables, dairy prod- 
ucts, druggists’ sundries, wire cloth, cement 
blocks, office safes, rubber tires, motor trucks, 
oil well tools, gloves, ete., rubber balloons, B. 
& O. R.R. shops, oil refineries. 4 


Manufacturing Establishments: 40. Leading 
firms: The Wehrle Co, (stoves), The A. H. 
Heisey Co. (glassware), American Bottle Co., 
The Newark Furniture Co., The B, T. Rugg Oo. 
(rope), The Wyeth Co., Advance Glass Co., 
The Burke Golf Co., Buckeye Rolling Mills, J. 
H. Swisher & Son (cigars), "The Weiant Gar- 
dens, The Davis Co. (dairy products), The 
Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., The Styron Beggs Co. 

Retail Shopping Section: The public square 
is principal business section, 1,600 feet frontage 
together with the Arcade, 416 feet from 3rd 
to 4th Street. West Main Street about 600 


Foreign 


feet. East Main Street, 200 feet. West Church, 
400 feet. North 3rd, 400 feet. South 3rd, 400 | 
feet. South 2nd, 400 feet. 


Trading Area: Newark is in the center of 
Licking County with population of about 60,000. 
Good hard roads in all directions makes it easy 
to reach most remote parts of country from 
Newark in an hour. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; automobile accessories, 2; druggists, 
13; dry goods, 4; department stores, 3; elec- 
trical supplies, 5; florists, 6; furniture, 5; 
grocers, 90; hardware, 6; jewelry, 5; men's 
furnishings, 9; men’s clothing, 9; merchant 
tailors, 6; milliners, 9; opticians, 6; photog- 
raphers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 4; radio supplies, 6; shoes, 10; 
sporting goods, 4; stationers, 3; women’s ap- 
parel, 6, : 


NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO 


(Tuscarawas County) 


1920 Population, 10,718 (1926 est. 12,500). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. Most im- 
port city in this area is: Dover (pop. 10,500). 


Native Whites, 11,500; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, £00; . Industrial Workers, 75%; English 
Reading, 98%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Parochial, 
1. Number of Pupils, 3,050. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 3. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 3, 
sources (all banks), $7,652,000; Total Savings 
Banks Deposits, $2,843,100: Total Bank Clear- 
ings (12 months), $30,000,000. f Bah 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; . 


Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), High School. 
Total number of seats, 2,500, = = 2 = st 
‘ vate Y 


x 


qe ry Se 


Presbyterian, 1 : > 


Total Re- 
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OHIO (Cont'd) 


Location: 
0., D. L. & W. Div., Penna. Ry., branch of 
Cc, & P. Div., N. O. T. & L. traction line. To 
nearest larger city (Canton, 30 miles), by trol- 
ley, 1% hours; by auto, 1 hour. 

Principal Industries: Iron and steel, coal, 
clay works, brick and sewer pipe, enamel ware, 
vacuum eleaners, tin cans, mechanical rubber 
products, machine parts, castings, and factory 
trucks, 

Manufacturing Establishments: 10. Leading 
firms: American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Belmont 
Stamping and DBnameling Co., Wise-McClung 
Co., Canton Brick Co., Phelps Can Co., Moore 
Shirt Factory, Monobloc Ladle Mfg. Co., Sharp 
Mfg. & Supply Co., Congleton Broom Factory. 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $10,000,000. 

Special Information: New Philadelphia is 
healthy, fine water, schools that rank high, 
Streets well paved. Surrounded east and south- 
east by coal mines and clay works, and to the 
west and southwest by rich farming and dairy- 
ing section. Beautiful park and playground. 

Residential Features: Most homes for one 
and two families, above the average. Very 
few tenements. Beautiful residential streets, 
average value of homes is $10,000 on main resi- 
dential streets. 


Retail Shopping Section: 


90 miles south of Cleveland; B. & 


Extends one block 


from public square in each direction. There 
are neighborhood groceries, markets, etc., in 
outlying districts. 

Trading Area: Bmbraces the county, which 


has a populaton of 64,000. Excellent traction 
and bus service covers the county north and 
south, . 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; 
fruits, 1; miscellaneous lines, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 20; automobile tire agencies, 
20; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 9; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 19; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 2 
druggists, 4; dry goods, 6; department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 3; Sfruits,.23 
furniture, 3; garages (public), 14; grocers, 49 
(chain, 2); hardware, 7; jewelry, 5; meat mar- 
kets, 8; men’s furnishings, 3; men’s clothing, 3; 
merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 6; opticians, 5; 
photographers, 38; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3; restaurants (including 
hotels), 8; shoes, 7; sporting goods, 2 
stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 7. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 58 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 100; most pleasant months, May 
to September: Doctors (medical, 19), (dentists, 
8), (osteopaths, 1); street car service; gas, nat- 
ural; number of meters, 3,415; electric current, 
alternating; number of wired houses, 2,800; 
number of automobile registrations, 3,250; water, 
hard. 


meats, 1; 


NILES, OHIO 
(Trumbull County) 


1920 Population, 13,080 (1925, est. 18,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 17,500 ner 

ive Whites, 75%; Foreign | Born, 25%; 

Sy adechee Workers, 75%; English Reading, 
90%; Families, 3,025. 

Schools: Public Grade, 9; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 3,500. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 
2; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscel- 
laneous, 3. SORA eo 

Banks: State, 2; Total Resources, $8,250,000.; 
Savings Bank Deposits T tal, $6,125,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pic bes, 8; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 1; Total number of seats, 
4,000. 

Location: In the widely known Mahoning Val- 
ley industrial district. Less than 60 miles from 
three well known lake ports and 74 miles from 
Pitssburgh. On P, R.R., B. & O., and Brie. 
On P. & O. bus route, with direct connections 
by bus to every section of the state. Manufac- 
ture of sheet steel is leading industry. 56 mills 
in 5 plants are located in the city. To nearest 
larger city by trolley, 30 minutes; by auto, 15 
minutes. 

Principal Industries: Metal lath, chemicals, 
pottery ware and electric lights are also manu- 
factured here. No plant employing any number 
of women, but excellent opportunity to locate 
such a plant with good supply of female labor. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 31. Leading 
firms: Republic Iron & Steel Co., Falcon Steel 
Co., Thomas Sheet Steel Co., Waddell Steel 


_Co., National Madza Co., Graselli Chemical Co., 


Wilder Metal Co., Atlas China Co., Railroad 
shops located here. Total value of yearly out- 
put of factories estimated at $36,199,000. 


Special Information: Mostly one family 
houses. Private homes predominate, with fairly 
large number owned. Average cost of homes 
$6,000. Industrial payroll $10,199,000 in 1925. 
481 homes have been built since 1920, 61 so far 


_ in 1926. Building permits since 1920, $3,096,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Includes 4 blocks 
on Main Street. (No wholesale district.) Equal 
number of blocks on State Street and 1 block 
on Park Avenue. 

_ Trading Area: Draws trade from 4 villages 
totaling 7,000 population. Rural trade radius 
4 miles, 


. 
_ Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 1; 
ware, 1; miscellaneous lines, tires, 1; 

Oe 
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Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial automobile agencies, 2; 
automobile tire accessories, 12; automobile tire 
agencies, 15; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 17 (chain, 1); confectioners, 
(including hotel stands), 26; dressmakers, 5; 
druggists, 6; dry goods, 7; department stores, 2; 
electrical supplies, 3; florists, 3; fruits, 2; 
furniture, 4; garages (public), 2; grocers, 88 
(chain, 10); hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; meat 
markets, 17; men’s furnishings, 7; men’s cloth- 
ing, 7; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 4; op- 
ticians, 4; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 7; restaurants (including hotels), 7; 
shoes, 10; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 6; 
women’s apparel, 6. 

Miscellaneous Data: _ Average temperature, 
47.9 degrees; average number of rainy days 
per twelve months, 113; most pleasant months, 
May, June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 7); 
(dentists, 5); (osteopaths, 2); number of wired 
houses, 3,600; street car service; gas, natural; 
electric current, alternating; water, hard, 


NORWALK, OHIO 


(Huron County) 


1920 Population, 7,379. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 35,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Monroeville (pop. 1,200); New London (2,000) ; 
Willard (3,800); Greenwich (1,000) . 

Native Whites, 95%; Foreign Born, 5%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 50%; English Reading, 99%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 1,800. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Congregational, 1; Epis- 
ecopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman 
Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 4. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Savings, 1. 
Total Resources (all banks), $7,100,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 2. 

Location: North central part of Ohio between 
Cleveland and Toledo. N. Y. C. and W. & L. 
E. R.Rs., and the Lake Shore electric railway. 
Paved roads in all directions. 

Principal Industries: A. B. Chase, Lindeman 
& Imerson, Geo. A. Stewart Co. (cedar chests 
and novelties). 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
United Piano Corp., Geo. L. Stewart, McC€rillis 
Handle Factory, Gallup-Ruffing Co., Norwalk 
Auto Parts Co., Bostwick-Goodell Wire Screens 
Co. 


Special Information: 
tural country. 


Residential Features: Practically all one-fam- 
ily houses, with more than 80% owned. A fine 
residential city, its easy accessibility to all 
points making it popular with commercial tray- 
elers as a home city. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main St., 6 blocks; 
Benedict Ave., 2 blocks and a block or more 
on several intersecting streets. 


Trading Area: All of Huron county and parts 
of Erie County. 


Wholesale Houses: Fruits, 1; groceries, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 9; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 7; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 7; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 5; delicatessen, 1; druggists, 5; dry 
goods, 4; department stores, 3; electrical sup- 
plies, 3; florists, 3; fruits, 10; furniture, 2; 
furriers, 3; garages (public), 16; grocers, 20 
(chain, 4); hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat mar- 
kets, 8; men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 
5; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 3; opticians, 
3; photographers, 3; pianos (and: miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 4; radio supplies, 3; restau- 
rants (including hotels), 9; shoes, 5; sporting 
goods, 3; stationers, 5; women’s apparel, 5. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 14); 
(dentists, 7); (osteopaths, 2); street car service; 
gas, natural; number of meters, 1,700; electric 
current, alternating; number of wired houses, 
1,500; number of automobile registrations, 5,200; 
water, hard. 


Situated in rich agricul- 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


(Lake County) 


1920 Population, 11,488 (Painesville and Fair- 
port combined, cities join). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 33,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Painesville (pop. 8,500); Fairport (5,000); Madi- 
son (1,500); Willoughby (8,500). 

Native Whites, 87%; Negroes, 
Born, 11%; Industrial Workers, 
Reading, 100%; Families, 3,193. 

Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 2; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 3,470. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 2; Methodist, 3; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellane- 
eous, 3. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Savings & Loan, 
2; Total Resources (all banks), $26,000,000; 
Sayings Bank Deposits Total, $11,000,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
4. Total number of seats, 5,500. 

Location: On south shore of Lake Erie at 
mouth of Grand River. Served by Balto. and 
Ohio, Nickel Plate, New York Central R.Rs. 
Steamships to Lake Erie ports. Excellent bus 
service east and west. To nearest larger city 
(Cleveland) by railroad, 1 hour; by auto, 1% 
hours. 


2%; 
307%; 


Foreign 
English 


Principal Industries: Alkali works (3 largest), 
veneer machinery mfrs., basket factory, phenol 


mfrs., metal carpet trimmings, nurseries, lye 
plant. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 18. Leading 


firms: Diamond Alkali Co., Coe Mfg. Co., Gake- 
lite Corp., Light Alloys Co., Harrison Basket 
Co., Painesville Metallic Binding Co., Red 
Seal Lye Co. Total value of yearly output 
of factories estimated at $16,000,000. 


Special Information: Location of the city 
makes it the meeting place of the Ohio, Penn- 
Sylvania and West Virginia coal outlets for ship- 
ment to northwest. Lake County is one of 
the foremost nursery belts in the country. We 
have over 206 nurseries large and small, doing 
a world wide business. 


Residential Features: The homes and sur- 
roundings in Painesville are far above the avy- 
erage. 85% of the people are home owners. 


Retail Shopping Section: Painesyille’s shop- 
ping district is compact. The business houses 
are well established, some haying seen owner- 
ship pass to three generations. Transportation 
facilities are good; steam, and_ buses. Co- 
operation is wonderful throughout the city. All 
roads are paved out of Painesville. It is lo- 
cated on the Chicago-Buffalo main highway. 


Trading Area: Dxtends about 15 miles west, 
20 miles south and 15 miles east. Intermittent 
business is secured from people living at greater 
distance because of the fine payed roads and 
bus service. . 


Wholesale Houses: Meats, 
cellaneous lines, cigars, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 22; commercial automobile, agencies, 7; 
automobile accessories, 5; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 9; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 10; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 4; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 7; 
druggists, 6; dry goods, 6; department stores, 
4; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 5; fruits, 4; 
furniture, 4; garages (public), 7; grocers, 28 
(chain, 6); hardware, 5; jewelry, 6; meat mar- 


1; fruits, 2; mis- 


kets, 10 (chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 12; 
men’s clothing, 10; merchant tailors, 6; mil- 
liners, 8; opticians, 5; photographers, 5; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 3; 
radio supplies, 8; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 10; shoes, 10; sporting goods, 5; sta- 


tioners, 6; women’s apparel, 10. 


Miscellaneous Data; Average temperature, 50 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 113; most pleasant months, May, 
June, July, October. Doctors (medical, 16); 
(dentists, 10); (osteopaths, 2); number of wired 
houses, 3,200; street car service; gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating; water, soft. 


PIQUA, OHIO 


(Miami County) 


1920 Population, 15,044 (1926 est. 18,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 30,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Covington (pop. 2,000); Bradford (2,500); Flet- 
cher (800). 


Native Whites, 92.8%; Negroes, 3.3%; For- 
eign Born, 3.9%; English Reading, 97%; Fami- 
lies, 4,027. 

Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 3,500. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
2; United Brethren, 1; Methodist Episcopal, 3; 
Evangelical, 1; Miscellaneous, 4. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $6,352,- 
776; Total Deposits (all banks), $6,000,000; 
Total Resources (all banks), $10,000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 1. Total 
number of seats, 6,250. 


Location; Pennsylvania R.R., B. 
Western Ohio Electric Ry. Terminal, Dayton & 
Troy Blectric Ry. ‘Terminal, and Dayton, Cov- 
ington and Piqua WDlectric Ry. Terminal To 
nearest large city by railroad, 1 hour; by trolley, 
1 hour; by auto, 1 hour. 


Principal Industries: Manufacturing of stoves, 
underwear, furniture, handles and oil and ma- 
chinery. 


Manufacturing 
yearly payroll 
120,000. 


Special Information: Piqua is in the center 
of an excellent farming community, with good 
paved roads leading into the city from four 
directions. It is located on the Dixie Highway, 
and on the Pike’s Peak Ocean-to-Ocean High- 
way. 


Residential Features: Piqua is known widely 
as a city of unusually beautiful homes, and the 
residential districts are especially well cared for 
and are most attractive. The majority of the 
citizens own their own homes. There are two 
new additions to the north and to the west, 
which are being built up rapidly. 


Shopping Section: There are six squares of 
retail shopping district on Main St., three on 
Wayne, one each on Water, High, Market and 
Ash Sts. 


Trading Area: Northern part of Miami 
County, southern part of Shelby County, and in- 
eludes part of each county on the east and 
west. There are many smaller towns in the 
surrounding territory, from which Piqua draws 
considerable trade. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 1; 
fruits, 2; confectioners, 2; tobacco, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; commercial automobile agencies, 4; 
automobile accessories, 4; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 8; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 12 (chain, 1); delicatessen, 1; 
confectioners (including hotel stands), 6; drug- 


& O. B.R., 


Establishments. 25. 
in factories 


Total 
approximately $3,- 
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gists, 7; dry goods, 3; department stores, 6; 
electrical supplies, 5; florists, 3; furniture, 3; 
garages (public), 10; grocers, 60 (chain, 7); 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 18 
(chain, 2); men’s furnishings, 3; men’s cloth- 
ing, 8; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 6; op- 
ticians and optometrists, 4; photographers, 4; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
2; radio supplies, 6; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 8; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 4; Stationers, 
2; women’s apparel, 6. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
48 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 120; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 25); (den- 
tists, 11); (osteopaths, 3); street car service; 
gas, natural; number of meters, 4,300; electric 
current, alternating and direct; number of 
wired houses, 4,500; water, soft. 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


(Scioto County) 


1920 Population, 33,011 (1926 est. 49,300). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 61,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Ironton (pop. 16,000); Chillicothe (16,500). 

Native Whites, 93%; Negroes, 5%; Foreign 
Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 75%. 


Schools: Public Grade, 14; High, 3; Paro- 
ehial, 3. 
Churches: Baptist, 8; Christian Science, 1; 


Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 9; Presby- 
terian, 3; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 9. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 3; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $3,- 
071,174.83; Total Deposits (all banks), $12,- 
073,814.98; Total Resources (all banks), 
$14,857,171.68. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 12; Vaudeyille, 
2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 3. 

Location: On the Ohio River, served by N. & 
W., C. & O. and B. & O. and fine motor bus 
service. To nearest large city by railroad, 3% 


hours; by trolley, 3% hours; by auto, 4 hours, 

Principal Industries: Three large shoe fac- 
tories, iron and steel, furniture, printing and 
railroad shops, brick and stone, box factory. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 38. Selby Shoe 
Co., Whitaker-Glessner Steel Co., Excelsior Shoe 
Co., Irving-Drew Shoe Co., Portsmouth Stove & 
Range Co., Ohio Stove Co., Boiler Works. 

Special Information: Annual industrial pay- 
roll in Portsmouth in 1920 was $16,000,000, now 
$18,500,000. No unemployment. Big whole- 
sale center for Southern Ohio, northern Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia. One of the largest 
shoe manufacturing centers in the country. 
Sourt House cost $1,000,000. 


Residential Features: Principally one-family 


houses, construction work under way, with a 
number of new residential additions being 
plotted. 


Retail Shopping Section: Starts at the river 
and runs north on Chillicothe St. for 9 blocks, 
Market and Second Sts. for 2 blocks each. 
Starts on Chillicothe on Gallia and runs east 4 
blocks. Four or five outlying business sections 
in the manufacturing and residential districts 
of the city. 


Trading Area: Extends for a radius of about 
25 miles, made possible by excellent roads in 
all directions except south. Those to the south 
of the city promise to be in excellent shape in 
one year with bridge connections crossing the 
Ohio into Kentucky. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 3; hardware, 2; 
laneous lines, 6. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 27; commercial automobile agencies, 20; 
automobile accessories, 25; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 40; bakers, 19; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 9 (chain, 1); confectioners, (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 28; delicatessen, 4; drug- 
gists, 25; dry goods, 22; department stores, 5; 
electrical supplies, 10; florists, 3; fruits, 5; 
furniture, 12; furriers, 2; garages (public), 5; 
grocers, 230 (chain, 4); hardware, 6; jewelry, 
6; meat markets, 31; men’s furnishings, 8; 
men's Clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 15; milli- 
ners, 14; opticians, 7; photographers, 5; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 7; 
radio supplies, 10; restaurants (including hotels), 
51; shoes, 18; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 4; 
women’s apparel, 12. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
50 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 113; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 62); 
(dentists, 31); (osteopaths, 2); street car sery- 
ice; gas, natural; number of meters, 9,415; elec- 


10; meats, 1; 
dry goods, 1; Miscel- 


trie current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 10,215; water, soft. 
RAVENNA, OHIO 
(Portage County) 

1920 Population, 7,219 (1926 est. 8,200), 

City and Suburban Estimate, 9,000. 

Native Whites, 85%; Negroes, 5%; Foreign 
Born, 10%; Industrial Workers, 70%; English 
Reading, 95%; Families, 1,950. 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 1,700. 

Churches: Christian Science, 1; Congrega- 
tional, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; .Roman 
Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 6. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1. Capital, Sur- 


plus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $760,000; 
Total Deposits (all banks), $5,678,349; Total 
Resources (all banks), $6,620,518; Total Savings 
Bank Deposits, $1,200,000. 


Continued on page 212 
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OHIO (Cont'd) 


Ravenna (cont’d) 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
{Auditoriums, ete.), 1. Total number of seats, 
1,800. 


Location: Erie, B. & O., Pennsylvania, L. E. 
& P.,, N. O. P. & L. traction in three direc- 
tions, several bus lines. Ravenna is in the cen- 


ter of Ohio’s steel and rubber industry. To 
mearest lurge city by automobile, 1 hour; by 
trolley, 1 hour. 

Principal Industries: Worsted goods, dresses, 


furniture, toy balloons, cranes and hoists, small 
hardware, marbles, cemetery markers, drug- 
gists’ sundries (rubber), boilers, furnaces, paper 
boxes, bathroom cabinets, iron toys, electric glue 
pots, 

Manufacturing Establishments: 22. Leading 
firms: A. GC. Williams Co., Oak Rubber Co., 
Buckeye Chair Co., Cleveland Worsted Mills Co., 
Byers Machine Co., Ravenna Furnace Co., J. E. 
Albright Co., White Rubber Co., Lion Rubber 
©o., Browning Foundry Co,, Johnson Box Fac- 
tory, Pyramid Rubber Co., Donnelly Mfg. Co., 
Universal Smokeless Boiler Co., Sta-warm Hlec- 
drie Heater Corp., Kux-Bleisweiss Dress Co., 
Jones Bros. Structural Steel Co., Wilcox Machine 
©o., Fountain Rubber Co. Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $10,500,000. 


Residential Features: Broad avenues bordered 
‘by numerous: shade trees. Large number of 
fraternal societies with well-equipped ‘club 
rooms, Mostly private homes. 


Retail Shopping Section: Bast Main St., West 
Main St., North Chestnut St., South Chestnut 
St., 4-3-2-2 in the order named. 


Trading Area: Extends over a radius of 15 
‘miles. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial automobile agencies, 8; 
automobile accessories, 8; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 8; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 50 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 12; dressmakers, 6: 
‘druggists, 4; dry goods, 8; electrical supplies, 5; 
florists, 3; fruits, 6; furniture, 2; garages (pub- 
lic). 1; grocers, 50 (chain, 5); hardware, 4; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 10; men’s furnish- 
ings, 3; men’s clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 2; 
milliners, 2; opticians, 2; photographers, 2; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
3; radio supplies, 6; restaurants (ineluding ho- 
tels), 9; shoes, 3; sporting goods, 1; statiorers, 
1; women’s apparel, 3. 

Climate, Etc,: Average temperature, 47.9 de- 
grees; average number of rainy days for year, 


120; most pleasant months, May, June, Sept., 
Oct. 
Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 9), 


(dentists, 3), (osteopaths, 2); street car service; 
gas, natural; number of meters, 2,300; electric 
current, alternating; number of wired houses, 
1,500; number of automobile registrations, 2,300; 
water, soft. 


ST. MARY’S, OHIO 


(Auglaize County) 
1920 Population, 5,679. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 14,000. 


Native Whites, 99%; Negroes, 1%; Industrial 
Workers, 25%; English Reading, 98%; Families, 
31,935. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of pupils, 1,345. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Methodist, 2; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous,. 4. 
Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Re- 
sources, $6,000,000, 

Theatres; Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 1. Total 


‘number of seats, 2,050. 

Location, On Lake St. Mary’s and St. Mary’s 
River and Miami & Brie Canal., Served by 
N. Y. C., Nickel Plate and Western Ohio Rail- 


rroads. Excellent freight service to the east 
-and west. Direct service for foreign consign- 
ments, 


Principal Industries: Woodworking, wheels, 
‘rims and spokes, woolen blankets, gas engines, 
*quickwork metal shears, castings, commercial 
power plant, paper making and cigar making. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 28. St. Mary’s 
Wheel & Spoke Co., St. Mary’s Woolen Mfg, 
‘Co., Quickwork Co., Auglaize Boxboard Co., 
Ohio Blectric Service Corp. 


Special Information: St, Mary’s is located in 
the heart of one of the finest agricultural sec- 
tions of Ohio. Possibilities for dairy products 
unlimited. St. Mary’s is now able to offer 
power in unlimited quantities at a figure as 
‘low as any city in the United States. The 
development of Lake Shore for summer colony 
Purposes has become a major industry. $1,- 
'000,000 was spent in 1925-26. Gordon State 
Park, an amusement center, is being rapidly 
developed. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses. Several buildings contain a 
number of modern flats, the last one completed 
‘contains 35 flats with business rooms on first 


floor. Percentage of home owners above the 
average. Fine private residential sections with 
ample room for expansion, 


Retail Shopping Section: From Ash St. to 
‘Vine on Spring St., approximately 15 blocks. 
‘and from Front St, to Pine on High St., ap- 
proximately 5 blocks. Four outlying minor re- 
tail sections. 


Trading Area: 25 miles north and south and 
10 miles east and west, 


Wholesale Houses: Meats, 1; Miscellaneous 
‘lines, cigars and candy, 1; electrical supplies, 1 
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Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally. Ad- 
véftised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; automobile accessories, 5; automobile 
tire agencies, 12; bakers, 4; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 10; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 6; delicatessen, 3; dress- 
makers, 8; druggists, 4; dry goods, 4; depart- 
ment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 1; 
fruits,, 3; furniture, 2; furriers, 1; garages 
(public), 38; grocers, 21; hardware, 3; jewelry, 
8; meat markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 5; men’s 
clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 2; op- 


ticians, 5; photographers; 2; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio sup- 
plies, 6; restaurants (including hotels), 4; 
shoes, 3; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; wo- 
men’s apparel, 3. 
SALEM, OHIO 
(Columbiana County) 
1920 Population, 10,305. 2 
City and Suburban Estimate, 12,000. 
Native Whites, 92%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 6%; Industrial Workers, 33%; English 
Reading, 98%; Families, 2,000. 
Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 2,550. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Seience, 1; 
Episcopal,. 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 7. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$5,798,513.81; Savings Bank Deposits Total, $2,- 
489,503.47, 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
3. Total number of seats, 6,000. 


Location: On P, R. R. Ft. Wayne Div. half 
way between Oleveland and Pittsburgh; served 
also by Youngstown and Ohio River R. R. and 
Stark BHlectric Railway, connecting with Erie 
Railroad. Excellent service to cities within 35 
mile radius. Many bus lines in all directions 
on hourly schedule. 


Principal Industries: Auto bodies, pumps, farm 
implements, gas and coal stoves, sanitary ware, 
pottery, nails, auto tires, miners’ tools, electric 
furnaces. 

Manufacturing Establishments, 25. Leading 
firms: Mullins Body Corp., American Steel & 
Wire Co., Deming Pump Co., S. C. Jessup Pat- 
tern Works, Geo. H. Bowman Glass Factory, 
National Sanitary Co., Salem China Co., Salem 
Rubber Co., Victor Stove Oo., Silver Mfg, Co., 
Electric Furnace Co., Salem Tool Co., Buckeye 
Pngine Co, 


Special Information: A city of steady growth, 
with diversified industries, preventing complete 
tie-up of industry in times of depression. Bx- 
cellent market for thriving agricultural and 
dairy community, one of the most advanced 
and prosperous in Northeastern Ohio. Advanced 
social welfare conditions, fine schools, In good 
coal mine field. 

Residential Features: Private. homes predomi- 
nate, large percentage owned. Many beautiful 
shade trees and well kept lawns. Very small 
tenement district. Ideal residential town. 

Retail Shopping Section: Center of town, five 
blocks on Main, one block on Broadway. 

Trading Area: Extends about 10 miles east, 
west, north and south, ‘Trolley and bus lines 
and improved highways connect city with many 
smaller towns within this radius. 

Wholesale Houses: Fruits, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 7; automobile tire agencies, 7; 


bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 10; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 5; delicatessen, 4; dressmakers, 27; 


druggists, 5; dry goods, 5; department stores, 
8; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 4; fruits, 2; 
furniture, 4; garages (public), 15; grocers, 24; 
hardware, 6; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 11; 
men’s furnishings, 7; men’s clothing, 7; mer- 
chant tailors, 5; milliners, 7; opticians, 5; pho- 
tographers, 8; pianos (and miscellaneous instru- 
ments), 8; radio supplies, 5; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 15; shoes, 8; sporting goods, 3; 
stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 7 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 


(Erie County) 


1920 Population, 22,897 (1925 est., 25,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 65,000. 


_ Native Whites, 85.8%; Negroes, 2.5%; 
eign Born, 11.7%; Industrial Workers, 
Families, 6,648 (1925 est., 7,000). 


Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 2; Parochial, 
3; Number of Pupils, 4,860. 


For- 
25% 5 


Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, ni 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 2; Hebréw, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 


3; Miscellaneous, 10, 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Resources 
(all banks), $18,500,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 4. Total 
number of seats, 5,500. 


Location: South shore of Lake Brie, served by 
N. Y. C., Big Four, B. & 0., Nickel Plate and 
P. R.Rs, Lake Shore Electric and bus service 
to central and northern Ohio. Boat service to 
all lake ports. To nearest larger city (Cleve- 


land) by railroad, 1% hours; by trolley, 2% 
hours: by auto, 2 hours. 
Principal Industries: Fishing, corrugated 


boxes, American crayons, stone quarries, steel. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 116, Leading 
firms: American Crayon Co.,- Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Co., Jarecki Chemical Co., Booth Fish- 
eries, Wagner Quarries Co., and Farrell Cheek 


Foundry Co., Gartland Carroll Foundry Co. 
Total value of yearly output. of factories esti- 
mated at $19,248,571. 


Special Information: Location of the city 
makes it a splendid outlet for the coal fields 
of southern Ohio and Virginia mines. Is a 
natural gateway to the islands of the Great 
Lakes, has auto ferry connecting points on the 
mainland and islands thus cutting time and 
expense of shipping. 

Residential Features: Is justly called the City 
of Parks, mostly one and two family houses, 
private homes predominating. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from the 
bay south two blocks and from Hancock St. on 
the east to Decatur St, on the west, a distance 
of four blocks. There are four neighborhood 


sections, including the usual run of grocery, 
meat, ete, 
Trading Area: Includes the territory within a 


radius of 19 miles of Sandusky, as well as all 
the islands, 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 4, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 20; commercial automobile agencies, 1 
exclusive, all carry line of trucks; automobile 
accessories, 3; automobile tire agencies, 10; 
bakers, 12; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 10 (chain, 1); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 14; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 
26; druggists, 15; dry goods, 14; department 
stores, 2; electrical supplies, 9; florists, 5; 
fruits, 5; furniture, 4; furriers, 5; garages (pub- 
lic), 16; grocers, 94 (chain, 27); hardware, 5; 
jewelry, 5; meat markets, 18; men’s furnishings, 
8; men’s clothing, 29; merchant tailors, 12; mil- 
liners, 9; opticians, 3; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 5; 
radio supplies, 9; restaurants (including hotels), 
27; shoes, 15; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 1; 
Women’s apparel, 8. 


Miscellaneous Data: 


Groceries, 3; meats, 3; 


Average temperature, 50 


degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 136; most pleasant months, 
June, July, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 29); 


(dentists, 23); (osteopaths, 4); street car serv- 
ice; gas, natural; electric current, alternating; 
number of wired houses, 5,676; water, hard. 


SHELBY, OHIO 


(Richland County) 
1920 Population, 5,578. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 8,000. 


Native Whites, 95%; Foreign Born, 
dustrial Workers, 50%; 
Families, 1,300. 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 1,200. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 


1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 4. 


5%; In- 
English Reading, 95%; 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Resources, 


$3,000,000. ; 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 1. Total 
number of seats, 1,800. 


Location: Just half way between Cleveland 
and Columbus on the Big Four R.R., also 
served by the B. & O. and by trolley and bus 
lines. 


Principal Industries: Furniture, printing, small 
hardware, hinges, autocalls, steel tubing, bicycle 
frames, handlebars, bale wires, paper boxes, 
candy, gum. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 12. Leading 
firms: Ohio Seamless Tube Co., Salesbook Co., 
Autocall Co., Shelby Furniture Co., Shelby Hinge 
Co., Metal Products Co., Shelby Candy Co., 
Shelby Wire Co., Oycle Frame C©o., Chicago 
Handle Bar Co,, Shelby Mfg. & Supply Co., 
Shelby Paper Box Co. 


Special Information: Located in a very rich 
farming country and the farmers are also nearly 
100 per cent native born. 


Residential Features: All one- and two-family 
houses. Most of the people own their own 
homes. 


Retail Shopping Section: About five city blocks. 


Trading Area: WExtends about seven miles 
north, east, south and west. 


Wholesale Houses: Miscellaneous lines, 20. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 8; automobile tire agencies, 2; 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 28; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 20; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 10; 
druggists, 4; dry goods, 3; department stores, 
3; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 2; 


furniture, 2; garages (public), 3; grocers, 15; 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 8; meat markets, 3; 
men’s furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 4; mer- 


chant tailors, 2; milliners, 2; opticians, 3; pho- 
tographers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 1; radio supplies, 2; restaurants 
(including hotels), 10; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 
1; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 2. 


SIDNEY, OHIO 


(Shelby County) 
1920 Population, 8,590. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 10,800. 
Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 


Born, 3%; English Reading, 96%; Families, 
2,100. 
Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,600. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 1 Christian, 
1 Mission. 


Banks: National, 2; Total Resources, $2,800,- 


000; Savings Bank Deposits Total, $6,300,000, 
3 banks. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total 


number of seats, 2,700. 


Location: New York Central, Baltimore & 
Ohio, Western Ohio. To nearest large city by 
trolley, 1 hour; by auto, 1 hour. 


Principal Industries: Hollowware, iron, nickel, 
and aluminum, 8 leather and woodworking fac- 
tories, 3 scraper factories, 3 folder factories, 
4 candy factories, baker machinery, washing 
machines and three iron foundries, auto bodies. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 35. Leading 
firms: Wagner Mfg. Co., Monarch Machine Tool 
Co., The Sidney Machine Tool Co., Peerless 
Bread Machine Co., C. F. Hickok Co., American 
Steel Scraper Co., Sidney Steel Scraper Co. 


Special Information: Midway between Cincin- 
nati and Toledo, served by B. & O. R. R., New 
York Central. 


Residential Features: Homes largely owned 
by occupants mostly one family affairs, some 
flats and double houses. ~ 


Retail Shopping Section: Is largely in cen- 
tral portion of city about public square and one 
square each way. Large number of suburban 
stores on outskirts—largely grocery and meat 
markets, 


Trading Area: 12 miles east, 15 west, 8 south 
and 13 north, largest part of this trade is in 
Sidney. Much trade is had from points further 
out. 


Wholesale Houses: Many retail stores do a 
wholesale business in connection. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 12; automobile tire agencies, 
12; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 7; confectioners (including hotel 
stands) 7; delicatessen 2; dressmakers 6; 
druggists, 5; dry goods, 5; department stores, 
4; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 3; fruits, 4; 
furniture, 5; furriers, 4; garages (public), 6; 
grocers, 30 (chain, 4); hardware, 4; jewelry, 2; 
meat markets, 20 (chain, 2); men’s furnish- 
ings, 6; men’s clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 2; 
milliners, 4; opticians, 4; photographers, 2; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
7; radio supplies, 6; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 7; shoes, 7; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 
2; Women’s apparel, 6. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 48 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 120; most pleasant months, May, June, 
October. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


(Clark County) 


1920 Population, 60,840 (1926 est. 72,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 84,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Dayton, (pop. 170,000); Bellefontaine (9,336) ; 
Urbana (7,600); Xenia (9,000). 


Native Whites, 74%; Negroes, 10%; Foreign 
Born, 16%; Industrial Workers, 30%; English 
Reading, 97%; Families, 17,168. 


Schools: Public Grade, 19; High, 1; Junior 
ee 5; Parochial, 4; Number of Pupils, 14,- 
066. 


Churches: Baptist, 12; Christian Science, 2; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 2; 
Methodist, 10; Presbyterian, 5; Roman Catholic, 
4; Miscellaneous, 35; Lutheran, 13. 


Banks: National, 4; State, 2; Building and 
Loan, 3; Capital, Surplus, and Undivided 
Profits (all banks) $4,053,829.17; Total Deposits 
(all banks) $88,614,634.27; Total Resources (all 
banks) $42,645,124.89; Total Savings Banks De- 
posits, $4,000,000; Total Bank Clearings (12 
months 1925), $226,121,114. 


Theatres; Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 7; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
etc.), 5. Total number of seats, 10,000. 


Location: On National Road, in the heart of 
Mad River Valley. Served by the D. T. & L., 
Erie, Penna., N. Y¥. C.. ‘Terminal of “the 
Indiana, Columbus and Wastern Traction Co., 
with excellent bus and electrie service to all 
parts of the state and adjoining territory. To 
nearest large city by railroad, 45 minutes; by 
trolley, 1 hour; by automobile, 114 hours. 


Principal Industries: Blectric fans, small 
motors, motor trucks, automobiles, agricultural 
implements, auto accessories, steam _ boilers, 
water wheel, gas engines, magazines, aeroplane 
motors and radiators, road rollers, incubators, 
metallic caskets, piano plates and wire, farm 
engine boilers, embalming supplies, pocket- 
books. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 214. Leading 
firms: Robbins & Myers, Kelly-Springfield Truck 
and Bus Corp,, American Seeding Machine Co., 
Thomas Mfg. Co., Central Brass & Fixture Co., 
American Radiator Co., Hoppes Mfg. Co., 
James Leffel Co., Foss Gas Engine Co., Superior 
Gas Engine Co., Miller Gas Engine Co., Crowell 
Publishing Co., Steel Products Engineering Co., 
International Harvester Co., Buckeye Incu- 
bator Co,, Springfield Metallic Casket Oo., Buf- 
falo-Springfield Road Roller Co. 


Special Information: The home of Robbins & 
Myers, the second largest manufacturers of 
small motors in the country. Crowell Publish- 
ing Co. produces 130,000,000 magazines an- 
nually. The state homes, the Masonic, the I. 
O. O. F. and K. of P. located here. 33 green- 
houses, one of the largest rose growers in the | 
world, ri ‘ a 

Residential Features: Mostly one 


» and two- 
family houses, no tenements. 47/4 Owners, 


Residential Features: 


OHIO (Cont'd) 


Beautiful resident section through the city.. 


Two beautiful country clubs, and one 18-bole 
municipal golf course. Many beautiful new 
woods tracts now being opened. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends from the 
esplanade west one block, east three blocks, 
north three blocks, south three blocks. On Main 
Street we have a shopping district of approxi- 
mately twenty blocks. 


Trading Area: 
east and south, fourteen miles west. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 4; 
fruits, 5. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 19; automboile accessories, 25; automobile 
tire agencies, 17; bakers, 13; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 50 (chain, 5); con- 
fectioners (including cigar stands), 60; delica- 
tessen, 15; dressmakers, 58; druggists, 36 (chain, 
14); dry goods, 3; department stores, 3; elec- 
trical supplies, 4; florists, 33; fruits, 7; furni- 
ture, 15; furriers, 8; garages (public), 31; 
grocers, 183 (chain, 80); hardware, 12; jewelry, 
16; meat markets, 103 (chain, 80); men’s 
furnishings, 10; men’s clothing, 10; merchant 
tailors, 23; milliners, 18; opticians, 8; photog- 
raphers, 7; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 8; radio supplies, 4; restaurants 
(including hotels), 65; shoes, 23; sporting goods, 
2; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 14. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature 560 


degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelye months, 123; most pleasant months, 
May, June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 70) ; 


(dentists, 40); (osteopaths, 8); street car sery- 
ice; gas, natural; number of meters, 16,200; 
electric current, alternating; number of. wired 
houses, 16,800; number of’ automobile registra- 
tions, 17,000; water, hard. 


STEUBENVILLE, OHIO 


(Jefferson County) 


1920 Population, 28,508 (1926 est. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 60,000. 

Native Whites, 76.5%; Negroes, 3.9%; For- 
eign Born, 19.6%; Families, 7,126. 

Schools: Public Grade, 10; Parochial, 
Number of Pupils, 5,400. 

Churches: Baptist, 4; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 2; 
Methodist, 7; Presbyterian, 5; Roman Catholic, 
4; Miscellaneous, 10. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 6; Total Resources 
(all banks), $25,428,502.92; Savings Bank De- 
posits Total, $10,438,229.61. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), H. S. Audi- 
torium. Total number of seats, 7,200. 


Location: P. C. C. & St. L., OC. & P., P. R.R, 
Located on Ohio River, served all year by river 
steamboats, also Wabash Ry. 4 interurban 
lines serve the city from Ohio River cities. 
Bxeellent bus service to Ohio River cities. 


Principal Industries: Iron, steel and tin plate 
works. Other mapor industries produce glass, 
pottery, paper, wall paper, gas radiators, fire 
clay products, siag, brick and iron foundry 
products. Bituminous coal under and around 
city mined extensively and oil and gas found 
in this yicinity. Valuable clay deposits. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 12. Leading 
firms: La Belle Iron Works, Weirton Steel Co., 
Follansbee Bros. Co., Steubenville Pottery Co., 
Gill Bros. Glass Co., Chicago Wall Paper Mills, 
Harte Paper Co., Ohio Foundry Mfg. Co., Ohio 
Valley Clay ©o. Total value of yearly output 
of factories estimated at $50,000,000. 

Special Information: Steubenville’s strategic 
commercial position as the trafe center of the 
populous and prosperous upper Ohio Valley 
has made possible the development of retail 
business concerns of unusual magnitude, which 
serve a retail trade territory comprising over 
125,000 population. Wholesale and jobbing 
houses find this a most logical place from which 
they serye the tri-state territory of Wastern 
Ohio, Upper West Virginia and Western Penn- 
sylvania. This remarkable commercial activity 
is reflected in the strong financial conditions 
of seven banks and four building and loan as- 
sociations. 


35,631). 


4; 


Residential districts 
cover the yalley and hills ranging in height 
from 300 to 500 feet high. Three new resi- 

dential districts being developed at the present 
time, adjacent to the city which will greatly 
inerease the number of beautiful homes. 

Retail Shopping Section: Market Street, 6 
blocks; Fourth Street, 3 blocks; Third Street, 
5 blocks; Fifth Street, 2 blocks; Sixth Street, 
4 blocks, five small neighborhood sections. 

Trading Area: About 10 miles to the north 
and south, and 20 miles to the east and west. 
Conservative estimate of Steubenville trading 


; population, 110,000. 


3; meats, 1; 
1; miscel- 


Groceries, 
1; dry goods, 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 3; hardware, 


_ laneous lines; drugs, 1; confectionery, 1; novel- 
ties, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
-vertised Products: Passengér automobile agen- 
cies, 21; automobile accessories, 5; automobile 
tire agencies, 30; bakers, 10; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 10; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 32; delicatessen, 3; dress- 
makers, 15; druggists, 10; dry goods, 6; de- 
DPartment stores, 3; electrical supplies, 10; 
florists, 3; fruits, 8; furniture, 10; furriers, 1; 
garages (public), 20; grocers, 142; hardware, 
~. jewelry, 14; meat 

‘ 8, ne! _ clothing, merchant 

; opticians, 7; photo- 


a SM ee 


Extends about 30 miles north, 


important cities and towns in this area 


tls Voy 


graphers, 6; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 7; radio supplies, 10; restaurants 
(including hotels), 23; shoes, 17; sporting goods, 
4; stationers, 6; women’s apparel, 7. 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


(Seneca County) 


1920 Population, 14,375. Most important 
cities and towns in the suburban area are: 
Fostoria (pop. 1,000); Attica (2,500); Bloom- 
ville (2,500). 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2; Number of pupils, 3,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 
2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscel- 
laneous, 7. 


Banks: National, 3; State, 1. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 2. 

Location: On B. & O., Penna., and “Big 
Four’? R.Rs. To nearest larger city by railroad, 
1% hours; by trolley, 2% hours; by auto, 2 
hours. 


Principal Industries: Glass, pottery, grinding 
wheels, furniture, bolt and nut machines, well 
drilling machines, steel ceiling, conveying ma- 
chinery. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 12. Leading 
firms: Webster Mfg. Oo., Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co., U. S. Glass Co., National Machinery 
Co. 

Residential Features: 
occupants. 

Retail Shopping Section: Bxtends from Court 
House four or five blocks in each direction. 
Small stores in outlying districts. 

Trading Area: All the county trade comes to 
Tiffin. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; automobile accessories, 15; automobile 
tire agencies, 8; bakers, 5; cigar stores and 


Most houses owned by 


stands (including hotels), 13; delicatessen, 1; 
dressmakers, 12; druggists, 6; dry goods, 7; 
department stores, 8; electrical supplies, 4; 
florists, 3; furniture, 8; furriers, 1; garages 


(public), 6; grocers, 386 (chain, 8); hardware, 4; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 14 (chain, 1); men’s 
furnishings, 7; men’s clothing, 8; merchant 
tailors, 3; milliners, 4; opticians, 3; photo- 
graphers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 3; radio supplies, 7; restaurants 
(including hotels), 5; shoes, 3; sporting goods, 
2; women’s apparel, 5. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
47.9 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 120; most pleasant months, 
May, June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 20); 
(dentists, 12); (osteopaths, 2); street car sery- 
ice; gas, natural; electric current, alternat- 
ing and direct; water, soft. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


(Lucas County) 


1920 Population, 243,164 (1926 est, 303,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 800,000. Most 
are: 
Findlay (pop. 18,135); Fremont (18,770); Fos- 
toria (10,188); Tiffin (15,652). 

Native Whites, 76.7%; Negroes, 2.3%; For- 
eign Born, 21%; Industrial Workers, 23%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 88%; Families, 67,611 (1925). 

Schools: Public Grade, 46; High, 4; Junior 
suet 1; Parochial, 34; Number of Pupils, 
59,400. 


Churches: Baptist, 21; Christian Science, 2; 
Congregational, 7; Episcopal, 8; Hebrew, 5; 
Methodist, 35; Presbyterian, 9; Roman Catholic, 
29; Lutheran, 80; Miscellaneous, 62. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 14. Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $23,- 
755,169,22; Total Deposits (all banks), $161,- 
442,475.49; Total Resources (all banks), 
$199,469,430.54; Total Savings Bank Deposits, 


$70,154,538.79; Total Bank Clearings (13 
months), $2,477,197,700. 
Theatres; Legitimate, 3; Moving Pictures, 


87; Vaudeville, 2; Burlesque, 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 1. 
32,000. 


Location: Located on the southwest shore of 
Lake Hrie, 60 miles from Detroit and 110 miles 
from Cleveland. Fourteen railroads operate 24 
lines in the city. N. Y. 'C. R.R. (Main Line, 
Chicago to New York) also branches to Detroit 
and Jackson, Mich., C. €. C. & St. L:, M. CG. 
R.R., Ohio Central Lines, P. R.R., B. & O. 
RRS sA, Al ARRy |) PiccMiOR.R:, Hae Vv: Ry:, 
Wabash, Nickel Plate (Clover Leaf), W. & L. 
BB, ORR., Di Tid& Tia. Rage Dey Ss. TS: Tu. Ry., 
and T. A. & W. R.R. The Toledo Terminal 
Belt Ry. completely circles the city and con- 
nects all steam lines entering Toledo. Wight 
Interurban Blectrie lines operate out of Toledo. 
Motor Truck and Bus service on seven main 
highways serving the city. Steamship service 
to Lake Erie ports. To nearest large city by 
railroad, 1% hours; by trolley, 2 hours; by 
automobile, 2% hours. 

Principal Industries: Automobiles, glass mak- 
ing, production of scales, oil well supplies, 
ships, cement, machine tools, paint sprayers, 
atomizers, bottles, bottle machinery, caps, chil- 
dren’s vehicles, electrical appliances, electric 
light bulbs, elevators, floor surfacing machines, 
fountain pens, metal pencils, radio supplies, 


1; Miscellaneous 
Total number of seats, 


bieycles, fireless cookers, malleable iron, saws, 
refined oil, spark plugs, plate glass, canvas 
goods, valve bags, hats, umbrellas, stoves and 


ranges, 

Manufacturing Establishments: 684. Leading 
firms: Willys-Overland, Owens Bottle, Toledo 
Seale Co., Ford Plate Glass, Libbey Owens 
Glass Co., American Shipbuilding, Toledo Ma- 
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chine & Tool Co., Standard Oil Refinery, Para- 
gon Oil Oo., Conklin Pen Co., Champion Spark 
Plug, De Vilbiss Mfg. Co. 


Special Information: Toledo is one of the 
pivotal cities in the center of the nation’s 
workshop. It is well equipped to furnish elec- 
tric power being a part of the system which 
extends from Philadelphia to Chicage. Coal 
and iron meet in Toledo; center of glass indus- 
try. Third city in production of automobiles, 
40,000 pleasure cars and 7,500 trucks. 


Residential Features: Largest percentage of 
home ownership for any city of its size. Private 
homes predominate. Beautiful residential sec- 
tion. Plenty of room for expansion. 


Retail Shopping Section: Concentrated in ten 
downtown blocks with a small community sec- 
tion on the Hast Side. There is a growing ten- 
dency to community sections. 


Trading Area: About 40 miles east, 50 miles 
south and 60 miles west. Toledo is easily 
reached by bus and electric and steam lines. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 12; Meats, 
29; Fruits, 20; Hardware, 5; Dry Goods, 8; 
Miscellaneous Lines: Confectionery, 26; pro- 
duce, 32. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 77; commercial auto. agencies, 22; auto- 
mobile accessories, 92; automobile tires, 49; 
bakeries, 100; cigar stores and stands, 83 (chain 


9); confectioners. 214; delicatessen, 5; dress- 
makers, 91;. druggists, 147 (chain, 1) dry 
gocds, 124; department stores, 12; electrical 
supplies, 25; florists, 51; fruits, 18; furniture, 
83; furriers, IL: garages, 104; grocers 1.038 
(chain. 147): hardware, 77; jewelry, 69: meat 
markets, 176; men’s furnishings, 47; men’s 
clothing, 75; merchant tailors, 191; milliners, 
56; opticians, 21; photographers, 25; pianos 
and miscellaneous (musical instruments), 24; 


radio supplies, 47; restaurants, 431; shoes, 66; 


sporting goods, 9; stationers, 5; women’s ap- 
parel, 33, 
Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 


49.8 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 134; most pleasant months, May, 


June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 626); 
(dentists, 184); (osteopaths, 25); street car 
service; gas, artificial and natural; number of 
meters, 72,587; electric current, alternating 
and direct; number of wired houses, 67,327; 
number of automobile registrations, 62,451; 
water, hard. 


TORONTO, OHIO 


(Jefferson County) 


1920 Population, 4,684 (1926, 7,200). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 10,300. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: New 
Cumberland (pop. 1,200); Empire (400); Knox- 
ville (200). 

Native Whites, 98%; Foreign Born, 2%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 32%; English Reading, 96%; 
Families, 1,448, 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Parochial, 
2; Number of Pupils, 1,756. 

Churches: Christian, 1; Methodist Episcopal, 
1; Methodist, 2; Protestant Presbyterian, 2; Ro- 
man Catholic, 1; Greek Catholic, 1; miscellane- 
ous, 2 

Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Capital, Surplus, 
and Undivided Profits (all banks), $373,909; To- 
tal Deposits (all banks), $2,259,141.75; Total 
Resources (all banks), $2,962,765.49; Total Say- 
ings Banks Deposits, $1,014,086; Total Bank 
Olearings (12 months, 1925), $15,850,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
2. Total number of seats, 2,900. 

Location: On the Ohio River fifty miles below 
Pittsburgh towards Wheeling and served by the 
Penna. RR. and Ohio River steamboats. Also 
by. the §. E.. L. & B. V. T. Co. To nearest 
large city by railroad, 45 minutes; by trolley, 
45 minutes: by auto, 45 minutes. 

Principal Industries: Steel and iron, clay prod- 
ucts, coal mining, electric power, soft drinks, 


elay working machinery, hair curlers, paper. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 22. Leading 


firms: Tollanslee Bros., steel mill, Locust Grove 
Coal Co., Penn & Ohio Power Co., Kaul Olay 
Co., Toronto Fire Clay Co., Toronto Paper Mills 
Co., Guy Johnston Contracting Co., J. O. Good- 
lin & Sons Co., The Cando Grizzell Co., Stratton 
Clay Products Co., Union Clay Mfg. Co., Minors 
Brick Works, Peerless Clay Co., American Vit- 
tified Products Co., Toronto Foundry and Ma- 
chine Co.. \Bobsy Curler Co. Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at $10,- 
000,000. 

Special Information: Location of the city 
makes it an ideal shopping center for Empire, 
Stratton, Port Homer, Knoxville, New Somerset 
and New Cumberland, W. Va. There is a 20- 
minute interurban electric service. 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family homes 
with a few apartments; no congested workmen’s 
tenements. Two nicely laid out residential dis- 
tricts. The homes in these sections average in 
value $15,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Main 
and Fourth Streets, the Interurban Station for 
two blocks north, two blocks south, one block 
east and two blocks west. Market and Olark 
Streets are, for two blocks each, also devoted to 
retail business. Making a total of 11 blocks. 


Trading Area: Wxtends six miles north, 12 
miles west and two miles south, being served 
with interurban electric service every 30 min- 
utes. 

Wholesale Houses; Miscellaneous lines; candy, 
1; cigar and tobacco, 1; fruits, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial automobile agencies, 6; au- 
tomobile accessories, 10; automobile tire agen- 
cies. 6; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 20; confectioners (including ho- 
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tel stands), 18; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 3; 


’ 


druggists, 2; dry goods, 3; department stores, 
1; electrical supplies, 8; florists, 1; fruits, 3; 
furniture, 2; furriers, 1; garages (public), 4; 


grocers, 20 (chain, 8); hardware, 2; jewelry, 1; 
meat markets, 7; men’s furnishings, 4; men’s 
clothing, 3; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 2; 
photographers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical, instruments), 2; radio supplies, 3; restau- 
rants (including hotels), 7; shoes, 4; sporting 
goods, 2; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 3; 
farm machinery, 1. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 48 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 120; most pleasant months: May, June, 


Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 7); (dentists, 3); 
street car service; gas, natural; number of 
meters, 1,214; electric current, alternating; 


number of wired houses, 1,120; number of auto- 
mobile registrations, 1,580; water, soft. 


TROY, OHIO 4) 


(Miami County) 


1920 Population, 7,260. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 8,000. 

Native Whites, 94%; Negroes, 5%; 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 20%; 
Reading, 98%; Families, 2,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,600. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Bpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscella- 
neous, 6, 

Banks: National, 1; Total Resources, $3,000,- 
000. 


Foreign 
English 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 1. Total number of seats, 
3,000. 

Location: On B. & O. R.R., Cincinnati, De- 


troit main lines, eighteen miles north of Dayton, 
in the heart of Miami County. Also served by 
Cc. C.. Cc. & St. L, Railroad., Peoria and 
Eastern division and Dayton and Lima Traction 
line with connecting service to all points of the 
state. Bus service all directions. On Dixie 
Highway, a main market and travel highway 
of the state. 


Principal Industries: Meat grinders, food mix- 
ers, coffee grinders, automobile windshields, sun- 
shades and couch hammocks, gummed products, 
wagons, commercial auto bodies, power scrapers, 
educational toys, storage battery chargers, mo- 
tors, auto trailers, aeroplanes, water sprinklers, 


Manufacturing Establishments. 12. Leading 
firms: Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy Sunshade and 
Windshield Co., Troy Gummed Products Oo., 
Kress Novelty Co., Troy Metal Products Co., 
Miami Trailer and Scraper Co., Skinner Irriga- 
tion Co. Total value of yearly output of fac- 
tories estimated at $10,000,000. 


Special Information: ‘Troy is the County Seat 
of Miami County, one of the most wealthy in 
the Miami Valley. First City in the United 
States in the manufacture of food mixers, coffee 
grinders and meat choppers. Trading center for 
surrounding countryside. 


Residential Features: 
by residents, predominate. 
in city. Most residences, 
splendid residential district. 


Retail Shopping Section: Four blocks each way 
from public square (North and South Market, 
East and West Main). 


Trading Area: Hxtends fifteen miles each way 
from Troy. 


Wholesale Houses: Meats, 2; 
goods, 1; miscellaneous lines, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; commercial automobile agencies, 4; 
automobile accessories, 2; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 12; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 8; confectioners (including ho- 
tels stands), 4; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 
12; druggists, 4; dry goods, 4; department 
stores, 4; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 3; 
fruits, 2; furniture, 2; garages (public), 10; 
grocers, 17; hardware, 3; jewelry, 2; meat mar- 
kets, 4; men’s furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 
5; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 7; opticians, 4; 
photographers, pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 7; shoes, 4; sporting 
goods, 3; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 3. 


> 


Private homes, owned 
Only two apartments 
one-family. Have 


fruits, 1; dry 
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UPPER SANDUSKY, OHIO 
(Wyandot County) 


1920 Population, 3,708. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 5,000. 

Native Whites, 80%; Foreign Born, 20%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 10%; English Reading, 98%; 
Families, 1,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 2; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,400, 

Churches: Christian Science, 1; Episcopal, 1; 
Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 4. ’ 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $3,000,000; Savings Bank 
Deposits Total, $897,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1. 
Location: In northwest part of State. Served 
by Hocking Valley and P. R.R. To nearest 


larger city by railroad, 14% hours; by auto, 1% 
hours. 

Principal Industries: Steam pumps, caskets, 
burial yaults, auto gears, fancy brick. 

Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
National Steam Pump Co., Wyandotte Clay Prod- 
ucts Co., Wyandotte Burial Vault Co. 

Special Information: An ideal location for 
factories. On Sandusky River, which may be 
route of great Lake Hrie-Ohio River Canal. 
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OHIO (Cont'd) 


Upper Sandusky (cont'd) 


Thirty feet above high water mark. Complete 
sanitary sewer system, Olio Power Co. elec: 
tricity. Vaved roads to principal cities of stute. 


Residential Features: Beautiful homes, large 
well kept lawns,  Broac paved streets, Town 
splendidly laid out and all streets lined with 
huge shade trees. 


Retail Shopping Section: Covers five blocks, 
no empty business rooms. Modern fronts being 
placed in several of older buildings. 


Trading Area: Extends 20 miles in each di- 
rection and covers a population of more than 
20,000, as this is the county seat and has one 
of the finest court houses in Ohio. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; automobile accessories, 5; automobile 
tire agencies, 11; bakers, 2; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 5; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 4; delicatessen, 2; dress- 
makers, 7; druggists, 4; dry goods, 4; depart- 
ment stores, 3; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 
2; fruits, 6; furniture, 2; garages (public), 5, 
grocers, 11 (chain, 2); hardware, 3; jewelry, 1; 
meat markets, 6; men’s furnishings, 3; men’s 
clothing, 3; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 3; 
opticians, 1; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 3; shoes, 
8; sporting goods, 5; stationers, 2; women’s ap- 
parel, 2. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 47.8 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 120; most pleasant months, May, June, 
Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 7); (dentists, 
5); (osteopaths, 1); number of wired houses, 
600; gas, natural; electric current, alternating; 
water, hard. 


URBANA, OHIO 


(Champaign County) 


1920 Population, 7,621. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 30,000. 

Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 3%; 
Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 80%; 
Reading, 99%; Families, 7,100. 


Schools: Public Grade, 21; High, 16; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 8,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 5; Christian Science, 2; 
Congreational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 11; 
Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 3; Miscellan- 
eous, 6. 


Banks: National, 7; State, 4; Total Resources, 


Foreign 
English 


$8,000,000;., Savings Bank Deposits Total, 
$7,000,000. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 4; Moving Pictures, 4; 


Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 21. 


Location: Midwestern part of Ohio, on P. 
R. R., N. Y. C., Erie, and I. C. & BH. BHlectric 
Ry. Bus service, east, west, north and south. 
To nearest larger city by railroad 45 minutes; 
by auto, 1 hour. 


Principal Industries: Manufacturing of furni- 
ture, catalog printing, bond paper and straw- 
board, car repairs and building, tools and dies, 
oil cans, packing of raisins, currents, mince- 
meat, egg cases, oil refining, brooms, fruit 
canning. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 16. Leading 
firms: Howard Paper Co., United Box Board 
Co., American Tool & Die, ‘‘Happytime’’ 
Nursery Furniture Co., W. H. Marvin Co., 
Johnson Oil Can Co., Urbana Egg Case Co., 
Forward Oil Development Co. ‘Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at $5,000,- 
000. 


Special Information: Located in Miami and 
Mad River Valleys, especially adopted to agri- 
culture. On four railroads. 


Residential Features: 86% of population own 
their own homes, practically one-family houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: Monument Square 
(second largest payed area in Ohio) Miami, 
Scioto, So. Main and North Main, 2 to 5 blocks 
on each, 


Trading Area: 
city. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 2; drugs, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial auto agencies, 11; automo- 
bile accessories, 8; automobile tire agencies, 15; 
bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 26; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 8; dressmakers, 11; druggists, 6; dry 
goods, 19; department stores, 1; electrical sup- 
plies, 4; florists, 3; fruits, 5; furniture, 7; 
furriers, 2; garages (public), 7; grocers, 45 
(chain, 6); hardware, 4; jewelry, 4; meat mar- 
kets, 6; men’s furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 6; 
merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 4; opticians, 4; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 10; 
restaurants (including hotels), 17; shoes, 11; 
sporting goods, 3; stationers, 4; women’s ap- 
parel, 9. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 48 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 120; most pleasant months, May, June, 
Sept., Oct.; doctors (medical, 35); (dentists, 
14); (osteopaths, 2); number of wired houses, 
2,200; gas, natural; electric current, alternat- 
ing; water, hard. 


15. to 20 miles each way from 


Groceries, 2; meats, 1; 


Hy 
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VAN WERT, OHIO 


(Van Wert County) 
1920 Population, &,100. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 
45 minutes of city. 

Native Whites, 99%; Negroes, .005%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 18%; English Reading, 95%; 
Families 1,00, 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,54. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Reman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 12. x 


Banks: National, 2; 
sources, $4,283,911.73. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Total number of seats, 1,500. 


In northwestern part of Ohio on 
main. Hne ef P.. BUR. N.Y. and Fort 
Wayne, Van Wert and Lima Traction Co, Also 
on Lincoln and Wayne highways. To nearest 
larger city by railroad, 45 minutes, by auto, 1 
hour. 


Principal Industries: 


75,000 within 


Junior 


State, 1; Total Re- 


Location: 


N. Y. ©. shops, agricul- 
tural products, stone, overalls, tobacco, wood 
shaping machinery, stucco, steel tool kits, 
foundry products, cheese. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 20. Leading 
firms: The Van Wert Overall Mfg. Co., Kennedy 
Mfg. Co., The New Advance Machinery Co., 
The Rochbond Co., The Van Wert Foundry Co., 
The Monroe Cheese Co., The Deisel-Wemmer 
Co., branch plant. Total value of yearly out- 
put of factories estimated at $1,900,000. 


Residential Features: Fully 75 per cent own 
their own homes. Practically all, single dwell- 
ings on single lots. Fine new public library, 
Y. M. C. A. Hospital, Y. W. ©. A. Marsh 
School for children, ete. These public buildings 
with endowments total more than $5,000,000. 
Van Wert well known for fine flowers and land- 
scaping. 

Trading Area: Van Wert is largest town in 
radius of 30 miles. Improved concrete asphalt 
and macadam roads permit 75,000 people in this 
district to reach the town in 45 minutes. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, 1; 
miscellaneous, lines, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial auto agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 20; automobile tire agencies, 
16; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 6 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 6; delicatessen, 1; dress- 
makers, 7; druggists, 5 (chain, 1); dry goods, 
5; department stores, 8; electrical supplies, 6; 
florists, 2; furniture, 1; garages (public), 10; 
grocers, 30 (chain, 2); hardware, 3; jewelry, 8; 
meat markets, 7; men’s furnishings, 4; men’s 
clothing, 4; milliners, 5; opticians, 5; photog- 
raphers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 4; radio supplies, 4; restaurants 
(ineluding hotels), 12; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 
4; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 6. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 48 


degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 120; most pleasant months, June and 
Oct.; doctors (medical, 20); (dentists, 7); 


(osteopaths, 2); gas, artificial; electric current, 
alternating; water, hard. 


WAPAKONETA, OHIO 


(Auglaize County) 


1920 Population, 5,295. 
City and Suburban Estimate (trade area), 
15,000. 

Native Whites, 100%; 
15%: English Reading, 


Schools: Publie Grade, 2; 
1; Number of Pupils, 1,541. 


Churches: Methodist, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous: 
Pyvangelistic, 1. 

Banks: National, 3; Total Resources $5,000,- 
000: Building & Loan Associations, 3; Total De- 
posits, $2,000,000. oF 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 2; Total 
number of seats, 1,800. 


Location: Western Central, Ohio, 25 miles 
from Indiana, Ohio Line, served by the Balti- 
more and Ohio R.R. 83 miles south of Toledo, 
and 117 miles north of Cincinnati; also N. Y. 
C. west of Columbus. Western Ohio car shops 
are located here. Lima is 12 miles north of 
Wapakoneta. 

Principal Industries: Wheels, chain machine 
knives, candy hollowware, churns, dairy prod- 
ucts, cigars, Wapakoneta Wheel Co., Standard 
Churn Co., Deisel-Wemmer Cigar Oo., Krein 
Chain Co., Wapakoneta Hollow Ware Oo., 
Foundry, Wapakoneta Machine Co., Wm. Teege 
Co., cigars, Sheets Manufacturing Oo., furni- 
ture. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 13. See above. 


Special Information: Wapakoneta is located 
in the heart of agricultural county of North- 
western Ohio and depends largely upon agri- 
culture. Pork production is principal industry. 
Good supply of water, natural gas and electric 


Industrial Workers, 
99%; Families, 1,335. 


High, 1; Parochial, 


Presbyterian, 1; 
Lutheran, 2; 


current. Postal service, educational facilities, 
lodges, clubs, newspapers, retail storehouses 
are unexcelled, 

Residential Features: Home owning com- 


munity, occupied by retail tradesmen, business 
men, officials, workingmen and retired farmers. 
Three-fourths of all homes are owned by occu- 
pants. Average cost probably $2,500. 


Retail Shopping Section: Dxtends from Black- 
hoof Street to B. & O. R.R. on Auglaize Street 


5 blocks, side streets for one only off Auglaize, 
four neigiborhood groceries. 


Trading Area: Extends about seven miles in 
every direction, while much trade is attracted 
by reason of city being a county seat, coming 
from all corners of the county. 


Wholesale Houses: Meats, 2: fruits, 1; mis- 
cellaneous lines, tobacco, 1: candy, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 10; nutomobile tire ugen- 
cies, 9: bakers, 3; cigar stores und stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 5; confectioner (including hotel 
stands), 4; dressmakers, 6; druggists, 6; dry 
goods), 4; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 1; 
fruits, 1; furniture, 2; garages (public), 6; 
grocers, 11; hardware, 2; jewelry, 3; meat 
markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 3; men’s cloth- 
ing, 3; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 8; op- 
ticians, 3; photographers, 1; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 4; 
shoes, 4; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 3. 


WARREN, OHIO 


(Trumbull County) 


1920 Population, 27,050. 

City and Suburban Estimates, 35,000. 

Native Whites, 87%; Negroes, 1%; 
Born, 12%; Industrial Workers, 44%; 
Reading, 95%; Families, 8,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 12; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 8,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 6; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 12, 

Banks: National, 2; State, 3; Total Re- 
sources, $18,001,286.66; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $6,212,822.99. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 4; Vaudeville, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 2; Tota] num- 
ber of seats, 6,000. 

Location: B. & O., P. RR., Erie, N. 0. T. L. 
Bus service. Warren is in almost exact center 
of the largest industrial buying area in the 
country. It is on four direct rail routes between 
Lake Erie and Pittsburgh, and approximately 
half way between Pittsburgh and Cleveland and 
that section is traversed by every large Eastern 
trunk line, all with direct rail connections to 
Warren. To nearest large city by railroad, 1% 
hours; by trolley, 2% hours; by auto, 2 hours. 


Principal Industries: Iron and steel, automo- 


Foreign 
English 


biles, incandescent lamps, tanks, cars, cable, 
electric machinery, tools, auto bodies. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 60. Leading 


firms: Trumbul] Steel, Packard Electric, Borden 
Co., Warren Tool & Forge Co., American Tank 
Car, Youngstown Pressed Steel, Heltzel Steel 
Form, Phillips Body ©Co., Peerless Electric Frost 
Fence Co., Ohio Corrugating Co., General Fire 
Extinguisher, Warren Foundry Co. 


Special Information: Warren is the second 
largest manufacturer of electrical lamps in the 
world. The manufacture of iron and steel prod- 
ucts and of electrical lamps and equipment con- 
stitute the principal industries of Warren, al- 
though the city’s products are well diversified. 


Residential Features: Mostly one- and two- 
family houses, greater portion of which are 
owned. Very few apartments. City Planning 
and City Zoning Commissions are planning wi- 
dening main thoroughfares of the city and plan- 
ning a boulevard system to completely surround 
the city. 

Retail Shopping Section: West Market Street, 
8 blocks; Hast Market Street, 7 blocks; Park 
Avenue, 10 blocks; Pine Street, 5 blocks; Main 
Street, 3 blocks; High Street, 2 blocks. 


Trading Area: Extends to about 12 miles 
north, south, east and west. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 2; dry 
goods, 1; miscellaneous lines, Scott Oandy, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 17; commercial automobile agencies, 12; 
automobile accessories, 35; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 30; bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 51; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 53; delicatessen, 10; dressmakers, 
20; druggists, 10; dry goods, 12; department 
stores, 7; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 4; fruits, 
15; furniture, 8; furriers, 2; garages (public), 
15; grocers, 120 (chain, 3); hardware, 3; jewel- 
ry, 10; meat markets, 30; men’s furnishings, 16; 
men’s clothing, 16; merchant tailors, 8; millin- 
ers, 8; opticians, 7; photographers, 5; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 4; ra- 
dio supplies, 8; restaurants (including hotels), 
30; shoes, 10; sporting goods, 10; stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 12, 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 49.4 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 120; most pleasant months: May, June, 
Sept., Oct., Nov.; doctors (medical, 45); (den- 
tists, 27); (osteopaths, 4); street car service; 
gas, natural; number of meters, 8,200; electric 
current, alternating; number of wired houses, 
10,000; water, soft. 


—_ 


WASHINGTON COURT 
HOUSE, OHIO 


(Fayette County) 


1920 Population, 7,962. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 30,000. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: Green- 
field (pop. 4,344); Xenia (9,110); Ohillicothe 
(15,831) ; Circleville (7,049); Wilmington (5,037). 

Native Whites, 94%; Negroes, 5%; Foreign 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 15%; English 
Reading, 99.5%; Families, 1,990 approximate. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,400. ¢ 
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Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 3: Presbyterian, 2; Ro- 
man Catholic, 1; Miscelluneous, 4. 


Banks: National. 1: State, 4: Capital. Surplus, 
and Undivided Profits (all banks), $500,000; To- 


tal Deposits (all banks), $4,600,000; Total Re- 
sources fall banks), $5,800,000; Total Savings 
Banks Deposits, $561,329.56. 


Theatres: Moving Tictures, 3; 
(Auditorioms, ete.), 2; 
1,55) (estimated). 


Location: Located on C. C. C. highway in Fay- 
ette County, 40 miles southwest of state capi- 
tol. B. & O. S. W., Baltimore & Ohio, Well- 
ston Div., Pennsylvania, Detroit, Toledo and 
Ironton Railway (Henry Ford’s Ry.), two of 
these railways running north and south, other 
two east and west, and to all different points. 
Four inter-state highways (all improved) cross 
here. To nearest large city (Columbus), by rail- 
road, 1 hour; by auto, 1% hours. 


Principal Industries: Shoes, metal products, 
packing, canning, flour mills, creameries, wood 
preserving, fertilizer, yeneering, auto tubes, 
stove manufacturing company, candy, concrete 
posts, 


Miscellaneous 
Total number of seats, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 
firms: P. Hagerty Shoe Co. (2 factories), Ins- 
keep Mfg. Co. (gloves), Sunlight Creameries, 
Washington Milling Co., Sears & Nichols Can- 
ning Co,, the Fayette Canning Co., Washington 
Metal Products, Washington Candy Oo. 


Special Information: Main branch (Dahl Camp- 
bell Branch) of largest wholesale grocery in the 
United States, Midland Grocery Co. is located 
here doing approximately $15,000,000 business 
yearly. Sunlight Creameries (branch of Cuda- 
hey Pkg. Co.), $1,000,000 creamery and one of 
the largest in the state, located here. City is 
main market for the greatest hog producing cen- 
ter in the United States. Has one of the largest 
Y. M. C. A.’s for city this size in United States. 
County has more miles of improyed highways 
than any rural county in the state of Ohio. City 
has more paved streets than any city of size in 
the United States. 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family houses. 
Limited section devoted to workingmen’s tene- 
ments. Priyate homes predominate and an un- 


usually large percentage of residents are home 
owners, 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Court 
House Square three blocks south and two blocks 
north on Main Street; two blocks west and three 


blocks east on Court Street; and intersecting 
streets. 


Trading Area: Wxtends about eighteen miles 
north, south, east and west. Intermittent busi- 
ness is secured from people living at a greater 
distance because of the exceedingly good depart- 
ment stores, the fine train and bus service, and 
splendid roads. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 2, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; commercial automobile agencies, 8; au- 
tomobile accessories, 8; automobile tire agencies, 
7; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 14; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 4; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 12; 
druggists, 4; dry goods, 7; department stores, 
4; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 1; fruits, 2; 
furniture, 3; garages (public), 10; grocers, 35 
(chain, 4); hardware, 3; jewelry, 5; meat mar- 
kets, 6; men’s furnishings, 7; men’s clothing, 
7; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 4; opticians, 
3; photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 7; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 11; shoes, 8; sport- 
ing goods, 2; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 6. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 52.5 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 108; most pleasant months: May, June, 
Sept., Oct.; doctors (medical, 15); (dentists, 9); 
(osteopaths, 2); gas, natural; electric current, 
alternating; number of wired houses, 3,500; wa- 
ter, hard. 


WILMINGTON, OHIO 


i (Clinton County) 

1920 Population, 5,037. 

Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 10%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 980. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Hpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 2; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1, and Church 
of Christ. : 

Banks: National, 3; Total, $3,750,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Auditoriums, 
etc., 2; Total number of seats, 3,500. 

Location: Baltimore & Ohio, Pennsylvania, 


Center of Motor Bus lines in all directions. To 


nearest large city, by railroad, 2 hours; by 
auto, 2 hours, 


25. Leading 


Groceries, 2; meats, 1; 


Junior 


Principal Industries: Auto accessories, auger 
bits, furnaces and heating plants, bridges, struc- 
tural steel, ice cream cone machinery, air com- 
pressors, umbrellas, steel castings, harvesting 
machinery, stock food, ice, ice cream, snaps for 
harness. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 11. Leading 
firms: Irwin Auger Bit Co. (largest wood-boring 
tool plant in the world); Farquhar Furnace Co., 
Auto Compressor Co., Moulton Wireless Um- 
brella Co., Turko Co., Safety Snap Co., Clinton 
Chemical Co., Wilmington Casting Co., Cham- 
pion Bridge Co, Total value of yearly output 
of factories estimated at $2,500,000. 


Special Information: Center of very rich agri- 
cultural county; making large trade territory. 
No foreign element. Labor mostly skilled and 
well paid. Richest county in Ohio per capita. 
Educational center with Junior and Senior High 


Schools and Wilmington College, all year round © \ 


institution with large Normal school ia summer, 
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OHIO (Cont'd) 


One of finest Court Houses in United States set 
in entire syuare. live Commercial Club, own- 
ing its own beautiful home. 


Residertial Features: No ‘‘slums’’ or tene- 
ment district. Very large percentage of home 
owners. Large well-kept lawns and multitude 
of old. trees distinguish this city from the aver- 
age. , 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends three blocks 
each way from Court House Square. 


Trading Area: Covers sixteen miles north, 
12 miles east, 30 miles south and 20 miles west. 
Not only Clinton, but large section of Highland 
and some of Brown County trade here regularly. 


Wholesale Houses: Grocery, 1; fruit, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 2; commercial auto agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 7; automobile tire agencies, 15; 
bakeries, 2; cigar stores and stands, 6; con- 
fectioners (including stands), 4; delicatessen, 1; 

,» dressmakers, 6; druggists, 5; dry goods, 4; de- 
partment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 8; flor- 
ists, 2; fruits, 5; furniture, 3; furriers, 1; pub- 
lic garages, 9; grocers, 9 (chain, 2); hard- 
ware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 6; men’s 
furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 4; merchant tai- 
Yors, 1; milliners, 4; opticians, 4; photogra- 
phers, 2; pianos, 2; radio supplies, 7; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 6; shoes, 5; sport- 
ing goods, 3; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 3. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 49 
degrees average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 120; most pleasant months, May, June, 
Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 11); (dentists, 
5); (osteopaths, 2); gas, artificial; electric cur- 
rent, alternating; water, hard. 


WOOSTER, OHIO 


(Wayne County) 


1920 Population, 8,204. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 10,500. Most {m- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: Orr- 
ville (pop. 4,000); Shreve (800); Rittman (700) ; 
Creston (700). 

Native Whites, 96%; Negroes, 1.5%; Foreign 
Born, 2.5%; Industrial Workers, 45%; English 
Reading, 99%; Families, 2,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,800 
and 1,900. 

Churches: 
Congregational, 1; 


Baptist, 
Episcopal, 


2; Christian Science, 1; 
1; Methodist, 1; 


Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellane- 


ous, 6. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$5,500,000; Savings Bank Deposits Total, $100,- 
000. ; 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 4; Total num- 
ber of seats, 2,400: 


Location: P. R. R. main line and small branch 
branch of B. & O, Cleveland & Southwestern 
Traction Co, has a freight service to Wooster. 
Bus seryice embraces all principal cities in the 
vicinity, Including Cleveland, Canton, Massillon, 
Millersburg and Medina. To nearest large city 
by railroad, 1 hour; by trolley, 2%4 hours; by 
auto, 2 hours. 

Principal Industries: Agriculture. In the line 
of manufacturing, steel and rubber predominate. 
The oil industry is now leading all others in and 
around Wooster. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 20. Leading 
firms: Woodard Machine Co., Ohio Overall Co., 
Wooster Preserving ©Co., Wooster Rubber Co., 
Holmes Construction Co,, Perkins Structural 
Steel Co., Toy Craft Co., Wooster Brush Co., 
Buckeye Aluminum Co., Medal Paving Brick 
Co., Buckeye Boiler Works, Akron Brass Mfg. 
Co., Wooster Feed Mfg. O©o., Weldless Tube 
Mfg. Co., the J. B. Harris Paint Co., the Coxon 


- Bellek China Co. 


_ vertised Products: 


‘Special Information: The Ohio Bxperimental 
Station is located just outside of Wooster. Three 
main highways, the Lincoln, Harding and CCO, 
go through Wooster and Wayne Co. At present 
Wooster is enjoying phenomenal growth due to 
the coming of many new industries, among 
which are oil. Wooster is in the center of one 
of the best oil fields in the state. The College 
of Wooster adds about 850 to the population 
during school year. 

Residential Features: Mostly one- and two- 

family houses occupied generally by business 
men. The families are largely retired farmers 
and business men. Wooster attracts many peo- 
ple for the purpose of educating their children 
in the schools here. The average value of the 
homes in the better part of town is about $6,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Liberty Street is the 
main shopping street, extending the entire length 
of the city and the main business part will cover 
10 blocks. On Market Street are about 3 blocks 

_of business houses. 


Trading Area: Wooster attracts people within 
about a 20-mile radius. Many come further for 
the purchase of clothing and other goods, Woos- 
ter being considered an excellent place for such 
articles, 


-_ Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 1; 
_ fruits, 1; dry goods, 1; miscellaneous lines, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; commercial automobile agencies, 3; au- 
tomobile accessories, 19; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 10; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (in- 
_ eluding hotels), 11; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 12; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 20; 
druggists, 6 (chain, 1); dry goods, 7; depart- 
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ment stores, 5; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 5; 
fruits, 4; furniture, 3; furriers, 1: garages (pub- 
lic), 17; groceries, 28; bardware, 5; jewelry, 5; 
meat warkets, 10; men’s furnishings, 5; men's 
clothing, 7; merehaut tailors, 2; miidiners, 7; op- 
ticians, 38; yhot.graphers, 3; pianos (and wils- 
cellanecous musical instruments), 4; radio sup- 
plies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 17; 
shovs, 9; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 3; Wom- 
en’s apparel, 7. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 48 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 120; most pleasant months: May, June, 
Se. tember, Octuber; doctors (medical, 19): (den- 
tisis, 11); (osteopat.s, 3): street car service; 
gas, natural; electric current, alternating; 
number of wired houses, 2,300; water, hard. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
(Mahoning County) 


‘1920 Population, 182,358. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 350,000. 
Native Whites, 91,761; Negroes, 6,662; For- 


eign Born, 33,834; Industrial Workers, 55,000; 


Families, 28,699. 
Schools: Public Grade, 42; High, 2; Junior 


High, 3; Parochial, 8; Number of Pupils, 
33,337. 
Churches: Baptist, 13; Christian Science, 1; 


Congregational, 3; Episcopal, 3; Hebrew, 7; 
Methodist, 17; Presbyterian, 18; Roman Catho- 
lic, 21; Miscellaneous, 29. 


Banks: National, 6; 
sources, $60,500,000; Savings 
Total, $74,500,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures 19; 
Vaudeville 1; Burlesque 1; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 3; Total number of seats, 
21,000, 


Location: On Mahoning River about 35 miles 
from its junction with Ohio River, half way 
between Cleveland and Pittsburgh. It has four 
great trunk lines: N. Y. C., Erie, B. & O. 
and Penna., together with P. & L. BE. and L. 
BH. & BH. Excellent bus service to surrounding 
cities. 

Principal Industries: Steel, «leather, brick, 
mattresses, gas mantles, limestone and cement, 
steel bearings, steel hooks, automobile tires and 
rubber goods, paints and varnishes, meat pack- 
ing flour, electric lamps, candy, leather cloth 
and upholstering, stone and cement. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 269, Leading 
firms: Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., Carnegie Steel Co., General 
Fireproofing Co., Truscon Steel Oo., Standard 
Textile Products Co., Banner Hlectric Co., Wm. 
B. Pollock Co., Ohio Automatic Sprinkler Co., 
Glock Gas Mantle Co., Republic Rubber Corp. 
Total value of yearly output of factories 
$300,000,000. 

Special Information: Youngstown is in the 
very center of one of the greatest wealth pro- 
ducing sections of the country. It is within one 
night’s ride of more than two-thirds of the 
population and four-fifths of the country’s pur- 
chasing capacity. 

Residential Features: Youngstown is second 
eity in the United States in home ownership. 
Has an unusual historic setting, President 
Garfield as a barefoot boy drove a mule along 
the tow path through Youngstown. President 
McKinley was born 9 miles from Youngstown. 
Mill Creek Park is one of the largest and most 
beautiful natural parks in the country. Second 
city in U. S. to adopt motor driven fire ap- 
paratus. 


Retail Shopping Section: Federal Street main 
shopping section. DExtending from Spring Oom- 
mon ‘to Mott Street. Also Market Street, Board- 
man Street, Phelps Street, Hazel Street, Cham- 
pion Street, Commerce Street, Wick Avenue. 


Trading Area: 20 miles, with a trading 
population of over 350,000. Youngstown has 
several outlying retail sections. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 16; meats, 7; 
fruits, 5; hardware, 1; dry goods, 1; Miscel- 
laneous lines, confectioners, 11, 


Number .of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 46; commercial auto agencies, 26; automo- 
bile accessories, 48; automobile tire agencies, 
46; bakers; 43; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 32; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 149; delicatessen, 7; dressmakers, 45; 
druggists, 51; dry goods, 36; department stores, 
7; electrical supplies, 21; florists, 17; fruits, 39; 
furniture, 33; furriers, 9; garages (public), 21; 
grocers, 700; hardware, 29; jewelry, 32; meat 
markets, 107; men’s furnishings, 46; men’s 
clothing, 35; merchant tailors, 87; milliners, 28; 
opticians, 15; photographers, 17; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 13; radio 
supplies, 9;. restaurants (including hotels), 87; 
shoes, 44; sporting goods, 5; stationers, 17; 
women’s apparel, 35. 


State, 5; Total Re- 
Bank Deposits 


See announcement columns 3 and 4 


XENIA, OHIO 
(Greene County) 


1920 Population, 9,110. 

Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 20%; English 
Reading, 99%; Families, 2,500. 

Churches: Baptist, 4; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 6; Presbyterian, 3; Ro- 
man Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 5. ° 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Resources 
(all banks), $3,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $50,000; Building and Loans, $2,000,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2: 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 3. Total 
number of seats, 2,814, ° 
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Che Vinditatfor 


Leads in Reaching 


Youngstown Homes 


Always A head in 
Home Interest 


Youncstown ranks fifth among all U. S. 
cities in home ownership. 47.8% of its homes are 
owned by their occupants. 


In this city and its immediate environs there are 
34,175 families, according to an accurate compilation 
by The 100,000 Group of American Cities. 


In these prosperous homes The Youngstown Vindi- 
cator finds a welcome and intense popularity, partly 
because of its particular local appeal but also because 
of the large amount of general news it prints. 


The Vindicator, Daily and Sunday, goes into many 
more of these homes than any other newspaper. 


The Center of a Wealthy 


if eect Automobile Advertising 
Industrial District 


40,000 passenger automo- 
biles and over 7,000 com- 
mercial cars are in use 
in the Youngstown dis- 
trict. The new Roto- 
gravure Section of the 
Sunday Vindicator offers 
an added opportunity for 
Automobile as well as 
other advertisers to ef- 
fectively reach this profit- 
able market. z 


Large pay-rolls and thriving indus- 
tries make this great district a 
fruitful field for the sale of all com- 
modities. Alert merchants and fine 
stores offer splendid distribution out- 
lets. Your story can be told to this 
responsive audience through adver- 
tising in The Vindicator, Daily and 
Sunday. 


Helpfsl Merchandising Service 


The Vindicator Service Bureau will gladly co- 
operate closely with you in promoting distribution 
of your products in this rich, industrial territory. 


In Youngstown It’s 


Ghe Vindicator — 


Daily and Sunday 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


LACOSTE & MAXWELL, Representatives 
45 West 34th Street, New York City Marquette Building, Chicago, UL 
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Xenia (cont'd) 


Location: In Miami Valley 14 miles east of 
Dayton and 18 south of Springfield. On main 
line of P. R.R., branch of B. & O. Hourly 


traction service to Dayton and Springtield. 
Motor bus service to Washington On Ei Wal: 
mington, Jamestown, Cedarville and other sur- 
rounding towns. Fine paved highways in all 
directions throughout the county. To nearest 
‘"arge city by vailroad, 30 minutes; by trolley, 1 
hour; by auto, 45 minutes. 


Principal Industries: Binder twine, rope, ma- 
-chinery and shoes. Hooven and Allison second 
Aargest cordage mills in the world. Kelly Ma- 
chine Shops ship to all parts of the country. 
Xenia Shoe Co. employs 300. Home plant of 
Geo. Dodds and Sons Marble Works. Quarries 
-at Keene, N. H. 

Manufacturing 
firms: Hooven & Allison 
Cordage Co., and Machine Shops. 
Shoe Co. and Dobbs Marble Works. 

Special Information: In the heart of one of 
the finest agricultural sections in U. 8. County 
‘famous for its high grade live stock. Beautiful 
-pesidence city with 14 miles of paved streets. 
High percentage home owners. County seat. 
3,700 passenger and 700 auto trucks in county. 
Railroad Junction Penna. R.R. Center of Cin- 
cinnati Div. Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphan 
Home (600 children) located here. Wilberforce 
University (colored) 3 miles east of city. 

Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses. Private homes predominate. 
‘Colored population segregated in east end of city 
where they have their own schools, churches 
and many of their own stores. Practically no 
colored residents in any other part of city. City 
outstanding for its fine paving and well-kept 
homes. 

Retail Shopping Section: 6 blocks east and 
west from Galloway Street, east to Collier and 
6 blocks north and south from Church Street to 
3rd Street. 

Trading Area: About 15 miles in all direc- 
tions. Actual shopping area about 25 miles, 
drawing shoppers from other areas. Most im- 
portant cities and towns are: Cedarville, James- 
tewn, Osborne and Yellow Springs. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8S; automobile accessories, 6; automobile 


Establishments: 4. Leading 
Cordage *Co., Kelly 
The Xenia 


‘tire agencies, 12; bakers, 4; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 12 (chain, 1); con- 
fectieners (including hotel stands), 3; dressmak- 
ers, 5; druggists, 6; dry goods, 6; department 
stores, 2; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 4; 
fruits, 4; furniture, 8; garages (public), 10; 
grocers, 31 (chain, 7); hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; 
meat markets, 10; men’s furnishings, 6; men’s 


elothing, 5; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 3; 
opticians, 4; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 
ecellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio sup- 
plies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 11; 
shoes, 5; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 2. 
Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 52.7 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 145; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct.; doctors (medical, 18), (den- 
tists, 8), (osteopaths, 2); number of wired 
houses, 1,922; street car service; gas, natural; 
electric current, alternating; water, hard. 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO 


(Muskingum County) 


1920 Population, 29,569. 

Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 
Born, 6%; Industrial Workers, 
Reading, 93%; Families, 8,140. 

Schools: Public Grade, 14; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 2. Number of Pupils, 6,450. 


Churches: Baptist, 6; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 2; 
Methodist, 12; Presbyterian, 6; Roman Catholic. 
2; Miscellaneous, 20. 


—} 


Foreign 
English 


4%; 
13% ; 


Banks: National, 2; State, 6; Total Resources - 


(all banks), $20,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits 
Potal, $20,682. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
number of seats, 12,000. 


Location: Head of navigation on Muskingum 
River, B. & O., Penna., Ohio & Little Kanawha 
Ry. O02 Ri & W., L. Z. W.. By.,0Wi & Li B., 
New York Central, three National highways, one 
suburban line and a center for bus traffic for all 
centers in southeastern Ohio. 


Principal Industries: Clay products, including 
ehina, faney pottery, mantel tile and flooring. 
Brick and sewer pipe, sand, iron and steel, rail- 
road shops, cement products, machinery, radia- 
tors, glass, stoneware. 


Pictures, 5; 
16. Total 


Moving 
ete.), 


Manufacturing Establishments: 67. Leading 
rms: American Rolling Mills, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Hazel Atlas Glass Co., Amer- 


ican Eneaustic Tile Co,, Weller potteries, Pierce, 
Butler & Pierce, Mosaic Tile, Zanesville Malle- 
able Iron Works. 

Special Information: Wholesale and shopping 
center for southeastern Ohio. Wxcellent trans- 
portation facilities; in center of extensive coal, 
oil, gas, sand and clay deposits. On proposed 
waterway from Lake Erie to Ohio River. On 
National Highway and CCO highway and a hub 
of hard surfaced roads to nearby centers. Loca- 
tion of gigantic electric generating plant which 
«cost $30,000,000. 

Residential Features: 


et 


To a very large extent 


a city of one-family houses. Average home for 
workingman $4,000 and for middle class $8,500. 
Plauning Commission has been recently ap- 
pointed to zone the city. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main Street, ist to 
9th. Market Street, 3rd to 7th and intersecting 
streets between Main and Market. 


Trading Area: Average 15 miles north and 
west and 40 miles southwest and 50 miles south 
and east. The territory covered by Zanesville 
jobbers is much more extensive and covers more 
than double the retail area. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 1; dry goods, 
lancous lines, 41. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 23; automobile accessories, 26; automobile 
tire agencies, 20; bakers, 15; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 19; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 43; dressmakers, 17; drug- 
gists, 21; dry goods, 13; department stores, 5; 
electrical supplies, 5; florists, 9; fruits, 43; fur- 
niture, 11; garages (public), 16; grocers, 173: 
hardware, 10; jewelry, 8; meat markets, 21; 
men’s furnishings, 15; men’s clothing, 8; mer- 
chant tailors, 19: milliners, 13; opticians, 14; 
photographers, 9; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 5; radio supplies, 17; 
restaurants (including hotels), 27; shoes, 15; 
sporting goods, 4; stationers, 3; women’s ap- 
parel, 9 


meats, 4; 
1; Miscel- 


Standard Surveys 
of 


OKLAHOMA 


ADA, OKLA. 
(Pontotoc County) 


1920 Population, 8,012. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 13,000. 


Native Whites, 92%; Negroes, 5%; 
Born, 3%; Industrial Workers, 25%; 
Reading, 100%; Families, 3,200. 


Foreign 
English 


Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1. Number of Pupils, 6,000. Bast Cen- 
tral State Teachers’ College. 

Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, Christian, 


2; Nazarene, 1, and two other small congrega- 
tions. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Re- 
sources, $2,750,000; Savings Bank Deposits To- 
tal, $550,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 
3; Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 2. Total number of seats, 6,000. 


Location: On main line of Frisco railroad 
from St. Louis to Fort Worth; the St, Louis 
& San Francisco R.R., the 0. C. A. A., the 
M. K. & T., and connection with the A, T. & 
S. F. R.R. Natural gas field at city limits. 
Good agricultural lands and fair roads in all 
directions. To nearest large city by railroad, 
83% hours;*by auto, 5 hours, 


Principal Industries: Oement and glass manu- 
facture, farming and work in the oil fields. 
92 oil wells drilling within a radius of forty 
miles of the city. Largest cement and glass 
factories in the state. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 27. Leading 
firms: Oklahoma Portland Cement Co., Ada 
Milling Co., Choctaw Cotton Oil Co., American 
Glass Co., Ada Alfalfa Milling Co. Total value 


of yearly output of factories estimated at 
$15,000,000. 
Residential Features: Mostly one-family 


houses, owned by the occupants, A few small 
sections of workers where the homes are owned 
by others are found. There is a small negro 
section containing a score or more families. 
The population is mostly home-loying native 
Americans who make good money and spend 
freely. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends three 
blocks north and south and from the Frisco 
tracks on the west to the 0. C. A. A. tracks 
on the east. The business houses, are mostly 
two and three story structures with modern 
features. The store windows are said to be as 
good as can be found in the state, and the retail 
stores carry large stocks and push their busi- 
ness. People come on trains and in automo- 
biles for forty and fifty miles to trade. 


Trading Area: Extends forty miles in each 
direction, connected with fair automobile roads 
and good train service. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 1; hardware, 6; dry goods, 
cellaneous lines, Ready-to-wear, 6. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products; Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 8; automo- 
bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 
23; bakers, 4: cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 20; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 15; delicatessen, 4; dressmakers, 9; 
druggists, 10; dry goods, 25; department stores 
5; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 1; fruits, 9; 
furniture, 11; furriers, 3; garages (public), 19; 
grocers, 53; hardware, 9; jewelry, 5; meat 
markets, 10; men’s furnishings, 8; men’s cloth- 
ing, 8; merchant tailors, 7; milliners, 11; op- 
ticians, 3; photographers, 4; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 5; radio sup- 
plies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 18; 
shoes, 14; sporting goods, 8; stationers, 9; wo- 
men’s apparel, 14. 


4; meats, 3; 
10; mis- 


OKLAHOMA Newspaper Markets in Standard Surveys 


Miscellaneous - Data: Average temperature, 
70 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months; 36; most pleasant months, May, 
Oct., Nov., Dec. Doctors (medical, 26); (den- 
tists, 5); (osteopaths, 2); number of wired 
houses, 2,200; gas, natural; electric current, al- 
ternating and direct; water, hard. 


ALVA, OKLA. 
(Woods County) 


1920 Population, 3,918 (1926 est., 5,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, inclusive, Most 


important cities and towns in this area are:: 


Cherokee (pop. 1,800); Wayuska (2,000); Alva 
(5,000). 

Native Whites, 98%; Foreign Born, 2%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 100%; Families, 1,150. 


Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,000; 
College, 1,400. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1; Metho- 
dist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; 
Miscellaneous, U. B., 1; Nazarene, 1; Mil- 


lennium Dawn, 1; Christian, 1. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Oapital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $155,- 
000; Total Deposits (all banks), $2,675,000; To- 


tal Resources (all banks), $3,500,000; Total 
Savings Banks Deposits, $150,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 
2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), High 
School, College Auditorium. ‘Total number of 
seats, 1,850. 

Location: On Santa Fe, and Rock Island 
Railroads. 

Principal Industries: Wheat and cattle rais- 
ing. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Location of 
the city, the largest in the northwest Okla- 
homa with a dairying territory of 40 miles 
each direction. 


Residential Features: Practically all one 
family houses large and spacious with rooms 
for students all nicely furnished. A splendid 
school town with every denomination of 
churehes. Citizens take pride in keeping their 
residences and property looking fine. A sixty- 
room modern hotel in course of construction, 
costing $110,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: BWxtends from the 
public square (which forms the heart of the 
city and business interests) in every direction 
from one to two blocks. 

Trading Area: 40 miles on the north; 25 
miles to the east, 50 miles to the south and 
65 miles to the west. With the splendid roads 
people often trade here from a greater distance 
than mentioned. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad-_ 


vertiséd Products: Commercial auto. agencies, 
5; automobile accessories, 4; automobile tire 
agencies, 5; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 12; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 3; dressmakers, 8; druggists, 3; 
dry goods, 4; department stores, 2; electrical 
supplies, 1; florists, 1; fruits, 8; furniture, 2; 
garages (public), 4; grocers, 14; hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 


3; men’s clothing, 3; merchant tailors, 1; 
milliners, 1; opticians, 3; photographers, 3; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
2; radio supplies, 1; restaurants (including 
hotels), 6; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 1; sta- 
tioners, 4; women’s apparel, 3. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 7); 
WB 4); electric current, alternating and 
direct. 


See announcement column 4 


ARDMORE, OKLA. 
(Carter County) 


1920 Population, 14,181 (1925 est. 
Most important cities and towns 


20,000). 
in Suburban 


area are: Wilson (pop. 4,000); Madill (8,000); 
fs cools (3,500); Tishoming (3,000); Sulphur 


Native Whites, 79.5%; Negroes, 20%; For- 
eign Born, 0.5%; English Reading, 100%; Fam- 
ilies, 5,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 2; 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 3,400. : 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Ohristian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 1; Pres- 
byterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 


e 


Junior 


Banks: National, 3; State, 1; Capital, Sur- 
plus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $891,000; 
Total Deposits (all banks), $8,000,000; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $8,500,000; Total Savings 
Banks Deposits, $233,750. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 4; Miscellaneous 
penn ae etc.), 2; Total number of seats, 
5,500. ; 


Location: On the Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, St. Louis & 
San Francisco and Oklahoma, New Mexico & 
Pacific. To nearest large city by auto, 4 hours. 


Principal Industries: Oil and gas. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 39. Leading 
firms: Hoffman Arms Co., Mfg. of high grade 
guns, Brooks-Burner Stove Co., Oolvers Ice 
Cream Co. Five oil refineries. Largest cigar 
factory in Oklahoma, Ardmore Milling Co., 
Automobile Tire Plant, etc. 


Special Information: Ardmore is the capital 
of the southern Oklahoma oil district. In 1923, 
Carter County alone, of which Ardmore is the 
county seat, produced a total of 18,030,634 
barrels of crude oil. In cost value a conserva- 
tive estimate of the worth of this production 
can be figured at around $30,000,000. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses. Have unusually fine homes. A 
number of homes that cost from $25,000 to 
$150,000. Over a thousand homes in the city 
built at a cost above $10,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Wxtends from Bast 
Main Street to West Main Street, covering 17 
blocks. From North Washington to South | 
Washington covering 7 blocks, From North 
eee ito cout Caddo about 6 blocks. From 
‘as roadway to West Broadwa covering 
about 10 blocks. 2 ‘ 


Trading Area: Bxtends 50 miles on the West, 
40 miles on the Northwest, 385 miles on the 
North, 80 miles to the Hast, 40 miles on the 
Southeast, 25 miles on the South. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 8; meats, 2; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1; Miscellaneous lines, 8, 


sash and door. 
Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
Passenger automobile agen- 


vertised Products: 


cies, 27; commercial auto agencies, 11; auto- 
mobile accessories, 41; automobile tire agencies, 


The 
DAILY REVIEW-COURIER 


Cc. D. Willard, Mgr. Ed. 
Published Evenings, Except Sunday 


7 col. 20 inch page. Cir- 
2800. Only 
Daily in County, covers 
entire trade 


culation 


territory. 
Rate card on application. 
We use mats. We pay 
special attention to for- 
eign advertising. 


As an Advertising Medium 
: We Excell All Others. 


ALVA, OKLAHOMA. 


ARDMORE, 


Population 20,000 


Over a hundred miles from the nearest large city, Oklahoma City on 
the north, Fort Worth on the South, and— 


ONLY one paper completely covers this prosperous city and the sur- 


rounding territory, a radius of 50 miles, and that ONE paper is the 
(evening) 


DAILY AR 


Est, 1893 
And Southern Oklahoma is Prosperous. 


The Farmers have had good grain crops—in fact all crops in southern 


Oklahoma have been good. 


In the Ardmore oil district for the first 8 months of 1926 approximately 
18 million barrels of oil were produced at an estimated value of 


$45,000,000. 


The DAILY ARDMOREITE offers advertisers more circulation than all 
coming into, or being published in 
Representative ve 

E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago San Francisco Atlanta 


other daily papers “combined,” 
this territory. 


OKLAHOMA 


DMOREITE 


Detroit Kansas City, 


OR ee a ee 


Fe eS eae a — 


_ field. 


46; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (includ- 


ing hotels), 19; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 11; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 40; 
druggists, 15; dry goods, 12; department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 4; fruits, 4; 
furniture, 8; garages (public), 37; grocers, 
115 (chain, 3); hardware, 4; jewelry, 4; meat 
markets, 53 (chain, 3); men’s furnishings, 7; 
men’s clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 2; milli- 
ners, 9; opticians, 4; photographers, 3; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 25 
radio supplies, 7; restaurants (including hotels), 
15; shoes, 26; sporting goods, 6; Stationers, 4; 
women’s apparel, 14. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 70 


degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 36; most pleasant months, 
April, May, June, Oct., Nov., Dec. Doctors 


(medical, 20); (dentists, 10); (osteopaths, 2); 
gas, natural; number of meters, 3,800; electric 
current, alternating; number of wired houses, 
8,850; water, soft. . 


See announcement page 216 columns 3 and 4 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. 


(Washington County) 


1920 Population, 14,417 (1925 est. 18,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are; 


Dewey (pop. 2,000); Copan (500); Ramona 
(700); Barnsdall (3,000). 
Native Whites, 85%; Negroes, 5%; Foreign 


Born, 10%; Industrial Workers, 35%; English 
Reading, 90%; Families, 4,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 3,800; 
Business College, 1. 


Churches: Assembly of God, 1; Christian, 2; 
Catholic, 1; Church of God, 1; Baptist, 3; 
Church of Christ, 1; Church of Christ Scientist, 
1; Methodist, 4; Free Methodist, 1; Episcopal, 
1; Presbyterian, 1; Dunkard, 1; Holiness, 1; 
Adventist, 1; United Brethren, 1; Mission, 1; 
Salvation Army, 1. 


Banks: National, 4; with combined resources 
of $10,400,000; Savings Bank Deposits Total, 
$709,258. Building Loan Associations, 7. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.). Total num- 
ber of seats, Civic Center Auditorium seats 
1,875. High School auditorium, 900. , 


Location: Located 20 miles south of the state 
line in the northeastern portion of Oklahoma. 
Served by the Santa Fe and M. K. & T. rail- 
roads. Freight transfer points from east are 
Kansas City and St. Louis, from south Okla- 
homa City and Tulsa. To nearest large city 
by railroad, 3 hours; by auto. 3 hours. 


Oil and gas, producing 
zine smelting, manu- 
Agriculture. Stock 


Principal Industries: 
refining and marketing, 
facture of oil-well supplies. 
raising. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 17. Leading 
firms: Dewey Portland Cement Co., Black, Siv- 
alls and Bryson, Bartlesville Zine Co., Na- 
tional Zine Co., Union Machine Co., Osage Foun- 
dry Co. Manufacturing interests employ 1,600 
men. 


Special Information: Bartlesville is in the 
heart of the oil fields of Oklahoma and the 
elosest city to the Burbank field of Osage 
county. The zinc smelters when in full opera- 
tion are said to be among the largest com- 
panies. The Empire Gas & Fuel Company, the 
Ind. Terr. Illuminating Oil Co. and the 
Phillips Petroleum Co. are three of the big 
independent companies in the mid-continent 
There are 103 oil and gas producing 
companies in Bartlesville. Has two creameries 
and butter manufacturies. 


Residential Features: Nearly every home is 
owned by the tenants. The homes average from 
$5,000 to $7,500 for all but the industrial seec- 
tion of the city where they will run from 
$5,000 down to $500. The industrial portion 
of the city lies to the west and it is to this 
limited portion that the latter figures apply. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends’ three 
blocks north and south; Second, Third and 
Fourth Streets, and four blocks east and west; 
Keeler, Johnstone, Dewey, Osage, with the 
business section extending east on Third Street 
to Cherokee and Delaware. Have more than 
50 neighborhood grocery stores. 


Trading Area: JHxtends about 25 miles in 
all directions with some business from south- 
west and northwest as far as 50 miles. Con- 
crete roads 50 miles north and 60 miles south 
with about 20 miles more under construction to 
the north. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 
fruits, 2; miscellaneous lines, 2 candy. 


_ Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 30; commercial auto, agencies, 13; auto- 
mobile accessories, 50; automobile tire agencies, 


2; 


80; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (includ- 


ing hotels), 8; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 4; druggists, 7; dry goods, 6; depart- 
ment stores, 4; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 
2; furniture, 7; garages (public), 8; grocers, 
7 (chain, 1); hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; meat 
markets, 35; men’s furnishings, 7; men’s cloth- 


ing, 7; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 5; opti- 


cians, 3; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 


- cellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio sup- 


restaurants (including hotels), 75; 
sporting goods, 3; stationers, 2; wo- 
1, . 


PibD.. iF 


LO; 


U 
San 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
70 degrees; average number of rainy days per 


twelve months, 55; most pleasant months, 
April, May, June, Oct., Noy., Dec., Jan. Doc- 
tors (medical, 20); (dentists, 18); (osteopaths, 


2); number of wired houses, 2,900; gas, nat- 
ural; electric current, alternating and direct; 
water, soft. 


BLACKWELL, OKLA. 


(Kay County) 


1920 Population, 7,174 (1926 est., 16,100). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Tonkawa (pop. 6,000), Newkirk (2,500), Med- 
ford (2,000), Braman (800). 

Native Whites, 90%; Foreign Born, 
Industrial Workers, 20%; 
96%; Families, 4,160. 


10%; 
English Reading, 


Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1. 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 


Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 4, 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2. Total Re- 
sources, $6,144,166.97. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 


Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.). Total num- 


ber of seats, 2,600. 


Location: 120 miles north of Oklahoma City, 
A. T. & S, Fe., two lines, ‘‘Frisco’’ R.R. To 
nearest large city, by railroad, 3 hours; by 
auto, 3 hours. 


Principal Industries: Large zinc smelter, ag- 
riculture, Hazel Atlas Glass plant, four mills, 
brick plants, packing plant, four oil refineries, 
ice plant, oil field packer and material plant, 
harness factory, gas plants, gasoline plants. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 32, Leading 
firms: American Smelter Co., Blackwell Mill- 
ing Co., Turvey Packing Co., Hazel Atlas Glass 
Co., Producers Refinery (Prairie Oil and Gas 
Co.). 


Special Information; Kay County is among 
the largest oil and gas producing fields in the 
state. Open flow of present gas well 400,000,- 
-000 feet per day, and large undeveloped gas 
and oil territory. 150,000 barrels of oil daily 
in Blackwell oil district. 


Residential Features: Mostly 5 and 6-room 
modern residences of ayerage value of $8,500. 


Retail Shopping Section: Heart of district 
corner of Main and Blackwell Avenues, with 
5 blocks on Main and 4 blocks on Blackwell 
Avenues. Two blocks on A Street; 2 blocks 
on First Street; 214 blocks on Bridge Avenue; 
2 blocks on Oklahoma Avenue and some other 
scattered business sections. 


Trading Area: Extends 25 miles north, 30 
miles east, 24 miles south, and 40 to 50 miles 
southwest, west, and northwest. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 1; Miscellaneous lines, 2 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; automobile accessories, 2; automobile 
tire agencies, 8; bakers, 3; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 24; confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 38; delicatessen, 1; 
dressmakers, 6; druggists, 5; dry goods, 4; 
department stores, 6; electrical supplies, 5; 
florists, 2; fruits, 8; furniture, 6; garages (pub- 
lic), 14; grocers, 31 (chain, 1); hardware, 4; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 6; men’s furnishings, 
2; men’s clothing, 2; merchant tailors, 1; 
milliners, 4; opticians, 2; photographers, 3; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
3; radio supplies, 4; restaurants (including 
hotels), 12; shoes, 2; sporting goods, 4; sta- 
tioners, 1; women’s apparel, 1. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 70 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 55; most pleasant months, Sept., 


2; meats, 1; 


Oct., Nov., Dee., Jan. Doctors (medical, 8), 
(dentists, 6), (osteopaths, 5); number of wired 
houses, 2,120; gas, natural; electric current, 


alternating; water, soft. 


BRISTOW, OKLA. 


(Creek County) 
1920 Population, 3,460. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. 


Native Whites, 70%; Negroes, 20%; Foreign 
Born, 10%; Industrial Workers, 40%; English 
Reading, 98%; Families, 3,450. 


Schools: Public Grade, 3; Junior High, 1; 
Number of Pupils, 1,500. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Congregational, Ls 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 5. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Re- 


sources, $2,615,934,87, 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Vaudeville, 3; 
‘Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ‘ete,), 1; Total 
number of seats, 3,000, 


Location: In northeastern Oklahoma midway 
between the two principal cities of the state. 


“Served by the Frisco and Oklahoma South- 


western RR. To nearest large city by railroad, 
1 hour; by auto, 1% hours. 


Principal Industries: Oil and agriculture. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 10. Leading 
firms: Transcontinental Refining Co., Skelly 
“Ref. Co., Roland Ref. Co., Bristow Bottle Co. 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $100,000,000. 


Special Information: Bristow is centrally lo- 
eated in the Mid-Continent oil field. Is also 
the center of wide trade territory. 


m, 
r‘4 


De eed 
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Residential Features: This city is noted for 
its fine homes. It is the home of some of the 
wealthy men in the state. Negroes have own 
well planned section of city. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from 
Second Street and Main to Twelfth and Main, 
The shopping section extends one and two blocks 
on the side streets, 


Trading Area: The trading area is unusually 
large for a city of this size. This feature is 
encouraged by local trade trips. Area easily 
extends approximately ten miles in all direec- 
tions. 

Wholesale 
2; fruits, “1, 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 5; auto- 
mobile accessories, 4; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 7 (chain, 1); delicatessen, 2; drug- 


Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 


gists, 9 (chain, 1); dry goods, 17; department 
stores, 1; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2; 
Frajts,):°2s furniture, 5; furriers, 1; garages 


(public), 10; grocers, 28; hardware, 5; jewelry, 
4; meat markets, 9; men’s furnishings, 6; 
men’s clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 3; mil- 
liners, 2; opticians, 2; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 1; 
radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 
11; shoes, 2; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 3, 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
64 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 50; most pleasant months, April, 
May, Sept., Oct., Nov.; doctors (medical, 14), 
(dentists, 6), (osteopaths, 1); number of wired 
houses, 1,751; gas, natural; electric current, al- 
ternating; water hard. 


CHICKASHA, OKLA. 


(Grady County) 


1920 Population, 10,179. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000, 

Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 5%; Industrial 
Workers, 40%; English Reading, 80%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1, 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 3, 

Banks: National, 5. Total Resources, $3,- 
000,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.) 38. Total 


number of seats, 5,000, 


Location; Rock Island, Frisco and Santa Fe 
Railroads, 3 lines in seven directions, To near- 
est large city, by railroad, 1% hours; by auto, 2 
hours, 


Principal Industries: One of the largest cot- 
ton seed oil mills in the country, Rock Island 
shops, 2 cotton compresses, 3 cotton gins, 


Manufacturing Establishments: Chickasha Cot- 
ton Seed Oil Co., Prairie Cotton Seed Oil Co., 
Hart Cotton Machine Co. 


Special Information: Immense natural gas 
field is located here, production over two billion 
feet. Large broom-corn market and large cot- 
ton market, Ideal shipping facilities. Home of 
Oklahoma College for Women. 


Residential Features: Built on modern plan 
of wide streets, characteristic of the west. 
Bungalow type feature. Money derived from 
oil fields and gas has made many beautiful 
homes; 21 miles paved streets. 


Retail Shopping Section: Chickasha Avenue, 
Kansas Avenue, Choctaw Avenue, Chickasha 
Avenue is the main business street. 


Trading Area; Considered 75 miles radius, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; meats, 
fruits, 2; Miscellaneous lines, notions, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial auto. agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 2; automobile tire agencies, 5; 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (ineluding 
hotels), 8; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
4; dressmakers, 3; druggists, 6; dry goods, 8; 
department stores, 2; electrical supplies, 2; 
florists, 2; furniture, 2; garages (public), 10; 
grocers, 36; hardware, 4; jewelry, 2; meat mar- 
kets, 7; men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 5; 
merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 4; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; restaurants (including 
hotels), 5; shoes, 2; sporting goods, 1; station- 
ers, 3; women’s apparel, 4. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 64 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 50; most pleasant months, April, 
May, June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 


2; 


15), (dentists, 6), (osteopaths, 2); number of 
wired houses, 2,100; street car service; gas, 
natural; electric current, alternating; water, 
hard, 


CUSHING, OKLA. 


(Payne County) 
1920 Population, 6,326 (1926 est., 10,250). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. 


Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 8%; Foreign 
Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 15%; English 
Reading, 95%; Families, 2,200. ° 

Schools: Pupils—Public Grade, 2,500; High, 


462; Junior High, 375; Parochial, 85. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1. 

Banks: National, 3, Total Resources, $3,- 
500,000. 
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Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2:~ 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
1. Total number of seats, 3,300. 


Location: Served by the Santa Fe, and the 
M. K. & T. R.Rs.. Pxcellent shipping facili- 
ties, direct freight line to Santa Fe., and. 
through passenger service on the MK & T 
R.R,. Cushing is claimed to be the third largest 
shipping point on the M. K. & T., north of the 
Red River, and one of the largest shipping- 
points in the State. To nearest large city, 
by railroad, 3 hours; by auto, 4 hours, 


Principal Industries: . Oil field operations, oi) 
refining,. cotton oil mills, compresses,. cotton 
gins, meat packing, oil supply houses, machine 
shops, brick plants, tank farms, ice plant, bot- 
tling plant, gasoline, wax plant, agriculture, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 23. Leading 
firms: Shaffer Oil & Refining Co., Empire On 
Refining Co., Pure Oil Refining Co., Sinclair 


Refining Co., MIlinois Refining Co., Inland Re- 
fining Co., Cushing Refining & Gasoline Co., 
Commonwealth Cotton Oil Co., Cushing Pack- 
Ee Co., People Compress Co., Ozark Pipe Line 
0. 


Special Information: Cushing. claims to be 
the second largest shipping point in the State, 
the Santa Fe R.R, alone hauling 16,000 cars 
of petroleum products each year. The two 
railroads average about 75 cars a day. Has 
some of the largest oil tank farms in the 
country. New oil fields in development near 
city. 


Residential Features: Cushing has. some large 
houses, but the majority of the homes are of 
the one-story bungalow type. Few apartment 
houses, Good paved streets, Town spreads out 
over a territory of about 5 square miles. 


Retail Shopping Section: On Broadway for 
about 6 blocks of the business district. Har- 
rison, Cleveland, and Moses Streets each have 
about 3 blocks of business houses. 


Trading Area: East, 20 miles; west, 25 miles; 
north, 15 miles; south, 20 miles. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 1; Miscellaneous lines, 


Number of. Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo 
bile accessories, 3; automobile tire agencies, 5; 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including: 
hotels), 3; confectioners (including hotels 
stands), 8; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, Bis 
druggists, 5; dry goods, 6: department stores, 
5; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 1; fruits, 2;- 
furniture, 7; garages (public), 8; grocers, 
52 (chain, 2); hardware, 5; jewelry, 4; meat 
markets, an men’s furnishings, 2; men’s cloth- 
ing, 3; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 4; opti- 
cians, 2; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio sup- 

(including hotels), 12; 


2; meats, 1; 


plies, 7; restaurants 
shees, 1; sporting goods, 1; women’s apparel, 5. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 8), 
(dentists, 4), (osteopaths, 4); street car sery- 
ice; gas, natural; number of meters, 2,300; elec- 
trie current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 1,870; water, hard. 


DRUMRIGHT, OKLA. 


(Creek County) 
1920 Population, 6,460. 


City and Suburban Estimate: 15,000. (This 
estimate for an oil field immediately surround- 


ing which may be considered an industria 
suburban district.), 

Native Whites, 88%; Negroes, 5%; Foreign 
Born, 7%: Industrial Workers, 75%; English 
Reading, 95%; Families, 1,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,937. 

Churches: Baptist, 2: Christian Science, 1: 
Congregational, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 


1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, Church of 
Christ, 1; Disciples, 1. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Re 
sources, $1,389,619.80. 
Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Airdrome, 1. 


Location: Is the trading center for the Cush- 
ing oil field, situated in middle of field served 
indifferently by Santa Fe railroad, Gravel roads: 
in all directions. Railroad connects with 
the main line at Cushing. Oil companies depend: 
on trucks largely, 


Principal Industries: Pumping wells, refining,. 
gasoline field plants making gasoline from nat- 
ural gas, operating pumps, stations on main 
trunk lines. Oil storage and distribution from 
other fields, farming, 


Manufacturing Establishments: Gypsy oir 
Co., Magnolia Petroleum Co., Oklahoma Pipe 
Line Co., Prairie Oi1 & Gas Co., Roxana Oi 
Co., Shaffer Oil Oo., Tidal Oil Co., Tidal Re- 
fining Co., Pure Oil Company, Texas Com- 
pany, Bureka Tool Co. Understand these com- 
panies, all branches of national producers, are 
here in the business of making gasoline and 
oil, mostly, however, they stick to produc- 
tion. All make gasoline on the field. The Tidal 
operates a big refinery, The Bureka is the only 
plant in town that would answer the general 
description of a factory. Average daily pro- 
duction of crude oil 30,000 barrels. 


Special Information: Detailed information 
on output of field supporting this city can be 
obtained from the big companies mentioned 
above. The field and city are really one unit. 
There is no new drilling. the field having set- 
tled down to steady production, Population is 
settled. Production about steady. Farming con- 
ditions now supply only 15 per cent of city trade 
rapidly becoming stronger as owners turn at- 
tention to soil and forget the oil below them. 


Continued on page 218 
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| OKLAHOMA (Cont’d) 


Drumright (cont’d) 


Residential Features: The town is new and 
a large percentage of the people living here 
are looking to the time when they can build 
better homes. Ten years ago when the Cush- 
ing pool blew in this was a wild eyed gusher 
town. Today some of the temporary shacks 
remain but slowly and steadily good private 
houses are being built. Population now is 
staple, being lease, refinery, gasoline plant, and 
pump station workers with the business folk 
they support. 

Retail Shopping Section: On Broadway, ex- 
tending north and south for about six blocks, 
shopping section is compact, almost congested. 
Most of the better stores are on the west 
of the railroad. 

Trading Area; The Cushing, 
Shamrock fields run five miles north and 
really includes the town of Oilton, ten miles 
south in the rich oil field with numerous plants, 
five miles east to the limit of oil fields. The 
farm trading territory is much wider, but not 
nearly so compact and valuable as oil worker 
trade, This is roughly a ten mile radius except 
on west where it is about 7 miles. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products; Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto. agencies, 4; 
automobile accessories, 15; automobile tire 
agencies, 20; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 7; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 9; delicatessen, 3; druggists, 7; 
dry goods, 10; department stores, 1; electrical 
supplies, 2; florists, 1; furniture, 3; garages 
(public), 5; grocers, 14; hardware, 8; jewelry, 
3; meat markets, 6; men’s furnishing, 2; 
men’s clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 3; mil- 
liners, 4; opticians, 2; photographers, 1; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), aha 
radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 
5; shoes, 10; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 3. 


DUNCAN, OKLA. 


(Stephens County) 


1920 Population, 3,463. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 40,000. 


Oilton and 


Native Whites, 99%; Negroes, 42%; Foreign 
Born, %4%; English Reading, 100%; Families, 
2,836. 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Parechial, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,931. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1; Method- 
ist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Cathglic, 1; 
Miscellaneous, 3. 

Banks: National, 4; Total Resources, $5,956,- 
206; Savings Banks Deposits Total, $100,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 1; Total num- 
ber of seats, 2,000. 

Location: C. R. I. & P. Ry., Meridian High- 
way, and Lee Highway, Ozark Trails Highway. 
Bus line connecting Oklahoma City, Okla., and 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Principal Industries: Oil and gas fields; agri- 
culture. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Broom fac- 
tory, mattress factory, electro polish factory. 


Special Information; Banner turkey and prod- 
uce market in State. 


Residential Features: 
stricted districts. Nice, 
main residential section. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends from 
County Ceurt House east on Main, 10 blocks; 
south on 10th, four blocks; north on 10th, three 
blocks; east on Walnut and Willow, 8 blocks: 
north and south on 9th, 8th, 7th, 6th, 5th, four 
blocks each way. 


Trading Area: Trade territory extends 15 
miles west, 25 miles morth and south, 45 miles 
east. Hard surface reads now under construc- 
tion in all directions, and when completed will 
bring trade from wider areas. Bus lines also 
aid business. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 4; Miscellaneous lines: 
plies, 12. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 25; commercial auto. agencies, 12; automo- 
bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 
30; bakers, 3; cigar. stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 30; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 9; dressmakers, 15; druggists, 5; dry 
goods, 11; department stores, 4; electrical sup- 
plies, 4; florists, 2; furniture, 5; garages (pub- 
lic), 20; grocers, 38; hardware, 5; jewelry, 3; 
meat markets, 9; men’s furnishings, 7; men’s 
clothing, 7; merchant tailors, 5; milliners, 4; 
opticians, 3; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
eellaneous musical instruments), 5; radio sup- 
plies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 20; 
shoes, 9; sporting goods, 5; stationers, 6; 
women’s apparel, 9. 


Oil field houses in re- 
comfortable homes in 


6; meats, 2; 
Oil field sup- 


DURANT, OKLA. 


(Bryan County) 


1920 Population, 7,340. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 11,000. 

Native Whites, 98144%; Foreign Born, 
144%: Industrial Workers, 5%; English Read- 
ing, 100%; Families, 1,875. 

Schools; Public Grade, 5: High, 1; Junior 
High, 1. Number of Pupils, 3,560. South- 
eastern State Teachers’ College and Oklahoma 
Presbyterian College for Girls. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
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Bpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 2; 


Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 1. 

Banks: National, 3. Capital,, Surplus and 
Undivided Profits (all banks), $515,000; Total 
Resources (all banks), $3,800,000; Total Savings 
Banks Deposits, $10,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 2, Total 
number of seats, 8,000. 


Location: Southern part of Oklahoma, served 
by M. K. & T., K. 0. & G., St. L. & St. F. 
Railroads, with bus lines, 15 in number, run- 
ning out of here, 


Principal Industries: Agriculture, cotton, corn, 
oats, peanuts, potatoes and fruits. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 2. Leading 
firms: Red Riyer Extract Co., Durant Cotton 
Oil Co., 3 mills and eleyators. 


Special Information: Bryan County is the 
banner agricultural county of Oklahoma. Durant 
boasts of her schools, having 3,500 pupils in 
her public schools; 3,000 pupils in the South- 
eastern State Teachers’ College, a state in- 
stitute; and some 600 in Oklahoma Presby- 
terian College for Girls, located here. 


Residential Features: Mostly modest one- 
family residences, averaging a cost of about 
$4,400. Very few apartments. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from M. 
K. & T. Ry. west to Vifth Avenue, and from 
St. L. & St. Fe Ry. north to Beech Street; 6 
blocks east and west and 4 blocks north and 
south. There are many small grocery stores, 
meat shops, and small suburban stores scattered 
over residence section. 


Trading Area: WPxtends to Red River on the 
south about 20 miles; to Boswell, 31 miles on 
the east; to Atoka, on the north 30 miles, and 
to Madill, on the west 26 miles. Considerable 
business is secured from a greater distance for 
reason of good railroad and bus service and 
up-to-date stocks and advertising of our mer- 
chants. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, 1; 
gas and oil, 1; auto accessories, 2; bakery, 2; 
eandy, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 15; automobile tire agencies, 
23; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 18; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 14; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 2; 
druggists, 6; dry goods, 15; department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 1; 
furniture, 2; garages (public), 9; grocers, 35; 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 5; 


men’s furnishings, 3; men’s clothing, 3; mer- 
chant tailors, 2; milliners, 4; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 7; res- 


taurants (including hotels), 6; shoes, 2; sport- 
ing goods, 1; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 3. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 20), 
(dentists, 9); street car service; gas, natural; 
number of meters, 2,100; electric current, alter- 
nating; number of wired houses, 1,804; water, 
hard. 


EL RENO, OKLA. 


(Canadian County) 


1920 Population, 7,737. 
eluded, 4,600.) 


City and Suburban Estimate (1923), 12,000. 

Native Whites, 94%; Negroes, 5%; Foreign 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 85%; English 
Reading, 99%; Families, 2,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 2,800. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 5. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1. Total deposits 
in all banks, $3,000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 6. Total 
number of seats, 6,000. 


Location: On main line of Rock Island from 
Memphis, Tenn., to California, and main line 
of Rock Island from Dallas, Texas, to Chicago, 
Kansas City, ete. Terminal of Fort Smith and 
Western and Oklahoma Railway Co. Also 
terminal of half dozen truck lines, several lines 
supplying entire west side of state. To nearest 
large city, by railroad, 1% hours; by trolley, 
1% hours; by auto, 1% hours, 


Principal Industries: Headquarters 2nd Dis- 
trict of Rock Island Lines, which includes the 
Kansas City terminals and all territory south- 
east and west. Division headquarters, offices, 
roundhouse and shops for the Pan Handle divi- 
sion east and west, and Oklahoma Division 
north and south. Large mills, creamery, cot- 
ton, rich agricultural and dairy community. Cot- 
ton, corn and wheat, leading crops this year. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Morris Manufacturing Co., El Reno Foundry 
and Machine Company 


Special Information: 


(Environment not in- 


¥t. Reno Remount Sta- 
tion, four miles from city, employs up to 400 
civilian employees, in addition to enlisted em- 
ployees. Concho Indian schools six miles. Large 
railroad center and in center ef rich agricul- 
tural and dairy community. 


Residential Features: Beautiful residentiat 
district, with most homes owned and paid for. 
No poor section of the city, and even colored 
section well kept and majority home owners. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends 3 blocks 
from Wade Street to Hayes Street on both 
Rock Island and Bickford Avenues, and 2 
blocks on Choctaw, including cross streets. Also 
5 blocks on Wade Street. 


Trading Area: 15 miles east, 25 miles south 
and north, and 50 miles west. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; hardware, 1. 
Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: 


Passenger automobile agen- 


rf 


cies, 9; commercial auto agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 15; automobile tire agencies, 9; 
bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 12; confectioners (including _ hotel 
stands), 12; delicatessen, 4; druggists, 5; dry 
goods, 7; department stores, 2; electrical sup- 
plies, 8; florists, 2; fruits, 3; furniture, 4; 
furriers, 1; garages (public), 6; grocers, 25; 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 8; meat markets, 8; 
men’s furnishings, 7; men’s clothing, 12; mer- 
chant tailors, 4; milliners, 8; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 38; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 6; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 20; shoes, 7; sport- 
ing goods, 2; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 
12. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 64 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 20; most pleasant months, April, 
May, June, Sept., Oct., Nov., Dee. Doctors 
(medical, 14), (dentists, 7), (osteopaths, 3); 
street car service; number of wired houses, 
2,400; gas, natural; electric current, alternat- 
ing; water, hard. 


ENID, OKLA. 


(Garfield County) 


1920 Population, 16,576 (1926 est., 23,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Garbor (pop. 3,000), Covingtun (2,800), Pond 
Creek (1,800); Medford (2,500). 

Native Whites, 98%; Negroes, 1.75%; Foreign 
Born, 0.25%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 
Reading, 100%; Families, 4,955. 

Schools: Public Grade, 12; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 2. Number of Pupils, pub- 
lic, 1,915; Parochial, 1,101. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Hpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 3; 


Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 7, 
Banks: National, 3; State, 8. Total Re- 


sources (all banks), $12,000,000; Total Savings 
Banks Deposits, $1,754,210.11. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
2. ‘Total number of seats, 6,200. 


Location: Metropolis of Northwestern Okla- 
homa. Served by Rock Island R.R.; Enid & 
Anardarko R.R.; St. Louis and San Francisco 
R.R.; Santa Fe R.R. Twenty-seven freight 
and six passenger bus lines operating out of 
the city. To nearest larger city, by railroad, 4 
hours; by auto, 4 hours. 


Principal Industries: Oil refiners, grocery 
lines, spices, brick, machinery supplies, print- 
ing, railroad shops and car building plant, mill- 
ing, iron company. 

Agriculture and Live Stock: This is the cen- 
ter of the agricultural and live stock industries 
of Oklahoma. This section is a great pure- 
bred stock section in the southwest. Large 
wheat, small grain and fruit section. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 9. Leading 
firms: Champlin Refining Co., Balene Refining 
Co., Enid Vitrified Brick and Tile Mfg. Co., 
Alton Manufacturing & Mercantile Co. 

Special Information: Wholesale, jobbing and 
retail center for Northwestern Oklahoma, Cen- 
ter of oil development and refining industry, 
ten railroad outlets, largest number of any city 
in Oklahoma. 


Residential Features: Mostly  one-family 
houses, boasts widest and longest and finest resi- 
dential street in state, no tenement district, no 
Devil’s Half-Acre. Average home costs $7,500; 
clean streets, beautiful lawns and public parks, 
well-kept. 

Retail Shopping Section; Extends around pub- 
lic square, which is 2 blocks and 3 streets long 
and 1 block and 2 streets wide, for 2 and 3 
blocks on side streets. 


Trading Area: xtends 25 miles east, 36 
miles south, 60 miles north, and 100 miles west 
to the ‘‘Panhandle.’’ Good roads traversible at 
all seasons of the year insure daily trade from 
distances mentioned. Over 7,900 automobiles in 
this county alone; over 18,000 in the area out- 
lined. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; fruits, 4; 
hardware, 1; dry goods, 1; Miscellaneous 
lines, 36. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 21; commercial auto. agencies, 7; automo- 
bile accessories, 9; automobile tire agencies, 
16; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (includ- 


ing hotels), 15; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 5; delicatessen, 1; dvressmakers, 7; 
druggists, 7; dry goods, 5; department stores, 


5; electrical 
furniture, 6; 
grocers, 80 (chain, 


supplies, 3; florists, 4; fruits, 7; 
furriers, 4; garages (public), 7; 
2); hardware, 5; jewelry, 
5; meat markets, 10; men’s furnishings, 8; 
men’s clothing, 8; merchant tailors, 5; mil- 
liners, 6; opticians, 3; photographers, 4; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 3; ra- 
dio supplies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 
17; shoes, 9; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 9. 
Miscellaneous Data: 
degrees; 


Average temperature, 58 
average number of rainy days per 


See Index to Surveys 


and Advertisements 
on Pages 304, 305, 
306 and 307 


twelve months, 20; most pleasant months, April, 
May, June, Sept., Oct., Dec. Doctors (medical, 
33), (dentists, 16), (osteopaths, 4); street car 
service); gas, natural; number of meters, 
5,000; electric current, alternating; number of 
wired houses, 5,027; water, soft. : 


FREDERICK, OKLA. 


(Tillman County) 
1920 Population, 3,822. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 5,000. (Eat. 
population of trade territory 25,000.) 

Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 3%; Foreign 
Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 50%; English 
Reading, 100%; Families, 1,250, 

Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Junior College, 1; Number of Pupils, 
1,200. 

Churches; Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, Christian, 1; Church of 
Christ, 1, 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $1,167,206.46; Savings Banks Deposits 
Total, $1,786,138. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Total number 
of seats, 1,500. - 


Location: Frisco, and Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Rys, Lee Highway and Star Highway. 
“County seat of Tillman County, in extreme 


southwest corner of Oklahoma, 13 miles north 
of Red River, 


Principal Industries: These have to do al- 
most exclusively with the agricultural pursuits 
of the farmers in the city’s trade territory. 
There are eight cotton gins, a cotton oil mill, 
a flouring mill, a creamery and ice cream fac- 


tory, and industries of a kindred nature.- 
Manufacturing Establishments; Include the 
above and many smaller industries. City’s in- 


exhaustible supply of pure water makes it the 
center of ice manufacturing industry for wide 
area. In 1923 Tillman County ginned over 
42,000 bales of cotton, the greatest produc- 
tion of any county in Oklahoma. Procpiction 
and shipment of alfalfa seed is a considerable 
industry. The Frederick Seed Farms raise 
a cotton seed and ship all over the 
south, 


Residential Features: There is a large per- 
centage of home ownership, with bungalow type 


of construction ; houses and yards well kept 
ead civic pride dominant, Many beautiful 
omes. 


Retail Shopping Section: Grand Avenue. 
Trading Area: East 20 miles, southeast 30 
miles, south and west 15 miles, north 15 miles, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; Miscellane- 
ous lines: cotton seed, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; automobile accessories, 2; automobile 
tire agencies, 15; bakers, 2; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotes), 14; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 5; dressmakers, 4; drug- 
gists, 3; dry goods, 8; department stores, 4; 
electrical supplies, 2; florists, 1; furniture, 4; 
garages, (public), 6; grocers, 15; hardware, 4; 
Jewelry, 2; meat markets, 6; men’s furnishings, 
11; _men’s clothing, 9; merchants tailors, 5; 
milliners, 8; opticians, 3; photographers, 1: 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
4; radio supplies, 2; restaurants (including 
hotels), 6; shoes, 11; sporting goods, 3; sta- 
Oe ee 2 variety store, 1; lum- 

rd, 3; pain ealers, 6; women’ 
8; cement dealers, 3. Bitererels 


GUTHRIE, OKLA. 


(Logan County) 

1920 Population, 11,757 (1926 est., 15,820). 
Most important cities and towns in suburban 
area are: Hdmond (pop. 4,000), Stillwater (6,- 
000), Perry (5,500), Crescent (1,900). 


Native Whites, 88%; Negroe . 
poleynnsMee k % egroes, 12%; English 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1: Junior 
High, 2. Number ‘of Pupils, #asee ie 

Churches: Baptist, 6; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 2; Methodist, 5; Presbyterian, 3; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 4, 


GUTHRIE DAILY LEADER 


Established 1892 : 
“Oldest Daily in Oklahoma” 


Under the New Management of Raymond 
Fields, Editor and Co-publisher, and BE. 
M. McIntyre, Business'Manager and Co.. 
publisher, HAS MORE THAN DOUBLED 
its circulation and linage since July, 1925. 


You cannot fully cover North Central 
Oklahoma, ‘‘Center of the White,’’ with- 
out the 


GUTHRIE LEADER 


Every Evening Except Saturday and 
Sunday Morning, 


Representatives: 
Fralick & Bates, Inc. 
New York : 
Atianta can eee 


San Francisco 


OKLAHOMA (Cont’d) 


Deposits, ap- 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2. 
proximately $3,500,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3. 
Total number of seats, 4,000. 

Location: Santa Fe, F. 8S. & W., D. BE. & G., 
Hastern Okla., Okla. Ry. Co. 

Principal Industries: Cotton mill, oil mill, 
iron foundry, mattress factory, basket factory, 
printing, Santa Fe shops, cigars, creamery. 

Manufacturing Establishments: Pioneer Cot- 
ton Mill. 

Special Information: A large Masonic temple, 
arrying a 16,000 membership; cost $3,000,000. 
Five deep mineral wells with an inexhaustible 
supply of water. Largest creamery and green 
house in Oklahoma. 1,500,000,000 gallon reser- 
voir. A Methodist hospital with 115 rooms. 

Retail Shopping Section: Six blocks east 
and west on Oklahoma and Harrison Avenues. 
Also three blocks on West Noble. Small gro- 
ceries in outlying districts to number of ten 
or twelve. 

Trading Area: Fifty miles in each direction. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 3; 
fruits, 1; dry goods, 2; Miscellaneous lines, 10. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products; Passenger automobile agen- 
-ciés, 12; automobile accessories, 15; automobile 
tire agencies, 9; bakers, 5; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 10 (chain, 1); con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 6; delicates- 
sen, 3; dressmakers, 15; druggists, 4; dry goods, 
4; department stores, 2; electrical supplies, 4; 
florists, 1; fruits, 1; furniture, 5; garages (pub- 
lic), 4; grocers, 40 (chain, 3); hardware, 4; jew- 
elry, 3; meat markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 3; 
men’s clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 3; milli- 
ners, 6; opticians, 4; photographers, 3; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 1; ra- 
‘dio supplies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 
14 (chain, 1); shoes,:2; sporting goods, 2; sta- 
tioners, 6; women’s apparel, 2. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 14), 
(dentists, 7), (osteopaths, 2); street car serv- 
ice; gas, natural; electric current, alternating; 
number of automobile registrations, 2,953; wa- 
ter, soft. 


See announcement page 218 


HENRYETTA, OKLA. 


(Okmulgee County) 
1920 Population, 5,889. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 26,000. 
Native Whites, 95%; Foreign Born, 5%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 65%; English Reading, 98%; 
Families, 5,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 14; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, tl. Number of Pupils, 
4,369. é 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Hpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 


Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 5. 

Banks: State, 2. Total Resources, $1,700,- 
000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Anditoriums, ete.), 2. Total 
number of seats, 3,200. 


Location: On main lines St. Louis & San 
Francisco and Kansas, Oklahoma and Gulf Rys. 
Thirteenth in point of tonnage on entire line of 
Frisco, and principal shipping point of K. 0. 
& G. Junction point of federal aided high- 
ways Nos. 7 and 12 for Oklahoma City, Tulsa 
and Muskogee. Hourly taxi service in four 
directions, serving large territory. 


Principal Industries: Largest coal field in 
southwest, 54 mines; zinc smelters, oil well 
tools, brick and tile plants, 


Social: Country club, having 160 acres, with 
20-hole golf course; 12-acre lake for boating and 
fishing. ; 


Special Information: City is located in cen- 
ter of the great oil fields of Oklahoma. Offers 
fuel gas in quantities of 70,000,000 cubic feet 
daily at 8 cents per 1,000 feet. Greatest coal 
field in southwest; great beds of tile shale, 
Twel hours’ run to Kansas City, St. Louis and 


Dallas. Two hours to Tulsa and Oklahoma 
_ City. 

Residential Features: Private homes _pre- 
dominate, even among the working class. Two 


special apartment houses. Common labor tene- 
ments around mines and smelters. Three beau- 
tiful residential districts overlook the city. 
Homes ranging from $3,500 to $12,500. City 
may be described as a great earthen saucer, the 
‘surrounding hills being the rim. A_ peculiarly 
picturesque location, 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends 16 blocks 
on Main St.; 5 blocks on Trudgeon; 4 on Broad- 
way; “‘Neighborhood’’ territory of Kusa, Spel- 
ter City, Dear, Schulter, Coalton, Pleasant Val- 
ley, Crystal City—all coal and oil suburbs with 
customary shops, but do the bulk of their trad- 
ing in Henryetta. A large farm and poultry 
raising center, cotton the especial erop, while 
11 special poultry farms form the additional 
industry. A special milk goat breeding farm 
ships milk stock throughout the country. 

Trading Area: Bxtends about 7 miles north, 
half way to Okmulgee, 20 miles southwest and 
north. 

Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
_ vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 29; commercial auto, agencies, 11; auto- 
mobile accessories, 16: automobile tire agencies, 


Groceries, 3; meats, 1; 
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8; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 9; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 5; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 3; 
druggists, 7; dry goods, 17; electrical supplies, 
3; florists, 1; fruits, 5; furniture, 4; garages 
(public), 13; grocers, $2; hardware, 5; jewelry, 
2; meat markets, 7; men’s furnishings, 4; men’s 
clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 3; 
opticians, 2; photographers, 1; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio sup- 
plies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 14; 
shoes, 1; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 4, 


HUGO, OKLA. 


(Choctaw County) 
1920 Population, 6,368. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 
Native Whites, 89%; Negroes, 10%; Foreign 


Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 22%; English 
Reading, 93%; Families, 1,460. 
Schools: 6. Number of Pupils, 1,850. 
Churches: 7, 
Banks: 4. Total Resources, $4,670,000. 
Theatres; 2. Total number of seats, 2,000. 


Residential Features: 
Retail Shopping Section: 6 blocks. 
Trading Area: 12-mile radius. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial auto, agencies, 4; auto- 
mobile accessories, 4; automobile tire agencies, 
4; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 7; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 2; dressmakers, 4; druggists, T: dry: 
goods, 4; department stores, 1; electrical sup- 
plies, 3; “florists, 1; fruits, 1; furniture, 3; 
garages (public), 8; grocers, 10; hardware, 2; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 6; men’s furnishings, 
2; men’s clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 1; milli- 


One-family houses. 


ners, 2; opticians, 2; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; 
radio supplies, 2; restaurants (including ho- 


tels), 6; shoes, 2; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 
2; women’s apparel, 4. 


LAWTON, OKLA. 


(Comanche County) 


1920 Population, 8,930. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 15,700, including 


Fort Sill. Most important cities and towns in 
this area are: Cathe, (pop. 300); Chattanooga 
(800); Fletcher (750); Elgin (400); Apache 


(700); Walters (8,500); Snyder (2,000). 
Native Whites, 89%; Negroes, 10%; Foreign 


Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 10%; English 
Reading, 95%; Families, 2,340. 
Schocls: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,300; 
Indian School, 1; Agricultural School, 1. 


Churches: Baptist, 3; Ohristian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2: 
Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 2, Also Army Y. M. C. A. and Salva- 
tion Army. 


Banks: National, 3. Capital, Surplus, and 
Undivided Profits (all banks) $307,852.55; Total 
Deposits (all banks) $2,550,002.60; Total Re- 
sources (all banks) $2,975,932.69. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 5; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 2; Total number of seats, 
5,100. 

Location: On the Frisco and Rock Island 
railroads 92 miles southwest of Oklahoma City 
and 200 miles north of Dallas. Has excellent 
railroad service, which facilitates the shipment 
of merchandise to all parts of southwestern 
Oklahoma and makes this the leading whole- 
sale distribution point in this section of the 
state. 


Principal Industries: Fort Sill, 4,000 soldiers, 
monthly payroll $350,000. Medicine Park, Crater- 
ville Park and Wichita Mountains, summer re- 
sorts. Oil refineries, oil field machine shops. 
electric power distribution center, structural 
steel works, cotton gins, cotton oil mill, flour 
mill, elevators, railroad shops. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 19. Leading 
firms, Larrance Tank Corporation. Park 
broom factory, Mount Scott and Fuller cream- 
eries, Lawton Refining Co., Southwestern Light 
and Power Co., Lawton Mattress factory, Law- 
ton Tent and Awning Co., Walker Flour Mill, 
Independent Cotton Seed Oil mill, Lawton Ponl- 
try and Bgg Co., Johnson Ice Cream Co.; 
Lawton Ice Cream Oo. Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $6,000,000. 

Special Information: Lawton business men 
and wholesale houses receive every year in the 
neighborhood of $4,000,000 from Fort Sill. 
Tourists this year have spent $2,500,000 in the 
Wichita Mountains, most of which comes into 
Lawton. Lawton is a wheat and cotton market- 
ing center. f 

Residential Features: Mostly for light house- 
keeping apartments. Large number of railroad, 
industrial and civil service workers’ homes on 
south side. Gore addition and Fort Sill Boule- 


vard form exclusive residence sections, Homes 
in latter average $7,500 each. 
Retail Shopping Section: Business section 


extends west from Rock Island Railroad five 
blocks on © and D Avenues, with automobile 
agencies on FB Avenue, Unusually large num- 
ber of filling stations and cafes due to large 
tourist trade -through here to resorts in the 
Wichita Mountains and also because of Fort 
Sill, personnel of which consists largely of un- 
married men, Lawton is an army town and 
its business district is of about the size usually 
found in cities of 20,000. 


Trading Area: Trading area extends from 


city in a radius of 25 miles. Ready-to-wear 
and clothing drawing trade as far as forty and 


fifty miles, due to high class of shops, which 
cater to army officers’ wives. Interurban td 
Fort Sill which is also connected with city by 
concrete highway four miles long draws big 
yolume of business from post. 

Wholesala Houses: Groceries, 
candy, 1, 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto. agencies, 1; automo- 
bile accessories, 2; automobile tire agencies, 8; 


5;! fruits, 25 


bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 4; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 2; dressmakers, 5; druggists, 9; dry 


goods, 6; department stores, 3; electrical sup- 
plies, 4; florists, 3; furniture, 5; garages (pub- 
lic), 13; grocers, 65; (chain, 1); hardware, 4; 
jewelry, 5; meat markets, 5; men’s furnish- 
ings, 2; men’s clothing, 8; merchant tailors, 2; 
milliners, 4; opticians, 7; photographers, 4; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
2; radio supplies, 5; restaurants (including 
hotels), 10; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 2; sta- 
tioners, 2; women’s apparel, 5. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 183); 
(dentists, 7); (osteopaths, 2); street car serv- 
ice; gas, natural; number of meters, 2,293; 
electric current, alternating; number of meters, 
2,527; water, soft. 


McALESTER, OKLA. 


(Pittsburgh County) 
1920 Population, 12,095. (1925 est. 16,980.) 


City and Suburban Estimate, 18,000. All 
reached by our street car system. Most impor- 
tant cities and towns in this area are: Harts- 


horne (pop. 3,480); Haileyville (2,067); Kiowa 
(1,287); Krebs (2,078). 
Native Whites, 81%; Negroes, 16%; Foreign 


Born, 3%; Industrial Workers, 40%; English 
Reading, 90%; Families, 300. 
Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 2; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 3,200. 
Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Hpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 8; Presbyterian, 2; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 7; also 10 


negro churches, 

Banks: National, 1; State 2; Building and 
Loan Assn., 1. Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits (all banks), $206,183.71; Total Deposits 
(all banks) $4,188,021.57; Total Resources (all 
banks) $5,506,884.71; Total Savings Banks De- 


posits, $1.514,307.86; Building & Loan Re- 
sources, $521,685.76. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 
2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 6; Total 


number of seats, 10,000. 


Lecation: The principal point of distribution 
for southeastern Oklahoma. On two trunk lines, 
The M. K. & T. Railway from St. Louis, 


Kansas City and all northern points; also Texas, 
Louisiana, New Mexico and western points. 
The ‘‘Katy’’ has a branch line that extends east 
from McAlester through the coal field. The 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific gives us coast 
to coast service from east to west. A branch 
line extends- to the southwest to the oil field 
of southern Oklahoma, The second largest elec- 
trical plant in the state is located at Me- 
Alester and runs to mining centers 15 miles 
southeast of McAlester. To nearest large city 
by railroad, 3 hours, by auto, 3 hours. 


Principal Industries: Coal mining and job- 
bing, grocery jobbing, hardware jobbing, candy 


jobbing, manufacturing macaroni, ice, ice 
cream, cotton oil and meal, brick, tanks, filters, 
twine, shirts, auto tags, auto springs, wood 
handles, bread, flour, feed, etc. Curing sweet 


potatoes. roasting coffee, bottling works, peanut 
butter manufacturing, printing, ginning cotton, 
cotton and compress and other smaller enter- 
prises. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 19. Leading 
firms, McAlester Cotton Oil Co., McAlester 
Macaroni Factory, Hardman-King Co., Southern 
Ice & Utilities, Hale-Healsell Co. (potato cur- 


ing, coffee roasting, peanut butter manufactur- 
ing jobbers). Griffin Grocery Co. (coffee roast- 
ers, peanut butter manufacturers). McAlester 


Ice Cream Co., Coca Cola Bottling Works, Choc- 
tow Pressed Brick, Fangle Auto Spring Co., Ship- 
ley Baking Co., ete. Total value of yearly out- 
put of factories estimated at $1,756,656. 


Special Information: Location of city makes 
it the distributing center of S. HB. Okla. Center 
of Oklahoma Coal fields. Two trunk lines with 
branches aud an electrie railway give McAlester 
excellent distribution. McAlester has largest 
water supply of any city in state. Consists of 
three artificial lakes, collecting water over area 
of 40 miles. Surface, hilly with sheltered yal- 
leys traversed by streams well stocked with 
game fish. Valleys fine agricultural land. Truck 
farming, small fruits and dairying profitable. 

Residential Features: Mostly new well kept 
one-family bungalows and homes. A few two- 
family houses and two or three apartments. 
City is well paved and well lighted. Small shop- 
ping area, but stores are all modern, clean and 
well kept, and show windows always attractive. 
No shacks for homes. Residences costing from 
$3,000 to $8,000 predominate. A few $10,000 
and up. 

Retail Shopping Section: The ‘‘Katy’’ Rail- 
road runs from north to south through the center 
of city. Shopping district is all east of Katy. 
Principal business section from Katy east to 
Fifth Street on Choctaw and Grand Avenues 
(5 blocks). Main, Second and Third Streets 


_.parallel Katy and are business streets for about 


One mile north on Main Street 
in what was old McAlester are several blocks 
of stores, a bank and other enterprises. The 
usual neighborhood grocery and market is found 
throughout the resident portion of the town. 


Trading Area: About thirty-five miles east, 
north, south and west. Paved highways north, 
south and east connecting adjoining territory. 
Much of our business comes from the four or 
five towns to the southeast of us having a 
population of 2,000 to 3,000 each, reached by 
electric line giving hourly service, one trunk 


six blocks each. 
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line, one branch line and good highways. $1,- 
506,000 is being expended on conrete highways 
in addition to state improvements from oil and 
gas taxes. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 1; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 1; bakeries, 1; miscel- 
penheoas lines, candy, 1; flour and feed, 3; oil, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 
12; bakers, 5; cigar stores and Stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 40; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 10; dressmakers, 15; druggists, 10; 
dry goods, 11; department Stores, 8; electrical 
Supplies, 5; florists, 1; fruits, 12: furniture, 3; 
garages (public), 15; grocers, 43 (chain, 1); 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 14; 
men’s furnishings, 14; men’s clothing, 15; mer- 
ehant tailors, 10; milliners, 8; opticians, 1G 
photographers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 5; radio supplies, 3; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 10; shoes, 17; sport- 
ing goods, 3; stationers, 12; women’s apparel, 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
68 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 20; most pleasant months, April, 
May, June, Oct., Nov., Dec. Doctors (medical, 
32); (dentists, 9); (osteopaths, 1); street car 
service; gas, natural; number of meters, 2,700; 
electric current, alternating and direct; number 
of wired houses, 2,659; water, soft. 


MIAMI, OKLA. 


(Ottawa County) 
1920 Population, 6,802 (1925 est., 10,500). 
City and Suburban, 12,500. 


Native Whites, 98%; Foreign Born, 2%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 30%; English Reading, 100%; 
Families, 2,000. 


Schools; Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1. Number of Pupils, 2,520; Junior Col- 
lege, 1; Business College, 1. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 1 Christian; 
2 Holiness, 1 Latter Day Saints. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1. 
sources, $5,000,000; Savings Banks 
Total, $300,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Vaudeville, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 1. Total 
number of seats, 1,500. 


Location: Northeast corner of Oklahoma, on 
Frisco, Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf and North- 
eastern steam and electric lines, furnishing di- 
rect connection with the K. C., St. Louis, Tulsa, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma City, and southern points, 
Also connects with Katy at Columbus, Kansas, 

Principal Industries: Ice creamery products, 
Sanitary toilets. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 
tories, 2, 

Special Information: Miami at the south of 
one of the largest lead and zinc fields in the 
world and its business and wealth is largely 
drawn from this source. Many of the largest 
operators have their offices in the city and 
operators and workmen live here. MHard-sur- 
faced roads, asphalt, and conerete transverse 
the country east to west, and north to south, 
furnishing easy access to the city from both 
mining and farming sections. To the nearest 
large city, by railroad, 2 hours; by trolley, 4 
hours; by auto, 3 hours. A fine tourist camp is 
located in the suburbs on Lake Miami, with fine 
boating, bathing and fishing. One of the most 
noted herds of Aberdeen-Angus cattle has its 
home here, as well as many other herds of 
pure-bred cattle and hogs. 


Residential Features: Miami is noted for its 
excellent housing accommodations. There are 
very few two- or three-room houses or old shabby 
buildings. Majority of houses range from five 
rooms up and many of them cost $10,000 and up. 
About 30 rooming houses and apartment houses, 
Natural gas is the predominant fuel and the 
water and light systems (municipally owned) 
furnish excellent service at low prices. Asphalt 
streets and concrete sidewalks do away with all 
the dust and dirt. Two five-storied hotels 
(150 rooms each) rank with the best to be 
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OKLAHOMA (Cont’d) 
) AS RPE PEE TE ES RRS UT RS SR IT 
Miami (cont’d) 
There are several smaller ho- 


found anywhere, 
tels. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main shopping sec- 
tion, 6 blocks on Main Street and 5 blocks on 
Central Avenue, with some 25 or more small 
stores scattered in the residence district. 


Trading Area: A radius of 20 miles around 
the city, with a heavy trade from the lead and 
zine fields along the N. E. O. R.R., north of 
the city. 
> Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 8; 
fruits, 1; coal, 2; oil and gasoline, 4. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial auto. agencies, 9; auto- 
mobile accessories, 15; automobile tire agencies, 
15; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 7; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 6; dressmakers, 4; druggists, 4; dry 
goods, 5; department stores, 5; electrical sup- 
plies, 4; florists, 1; furniture, 7; garages (pub-- 
lic), 8; grocers, 36; hardware, 3; jewelery, 5; 
meat markets, 12; men’s furnishings, 3; men’s 
clothing, 2; merchant tailors, 1; milliners, 4; 
opticians, 6; photographers, 1; pianes (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio sup- 
plies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 18; 
shoes, 2; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 2; 
plumbing, 2. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 68 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 20; most pleasant months, April, 
May, June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medi- 
eal, 6), (dentists, 8), (osteopaths, 2); number 
of wired houses, 800; street car service; gas, 
natural; electric current, alternating; water, 
soft. 

See announcement page 219 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 


(Muskogee County) 


1920 Population, 30,277. (1926, est., 40,000.) 
Most important cities and towns in suburban 


area’ are: Okmulgee (pop. 17,480); Henryetta 
(5,889); Tahlequah 2,311); Pryor (1,767); 
Bufaula (2,286). 


Native Whites, 82.5%; Negroes, 17.5%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 100%; Families, 9,268. 
Schools: Public Grade, 12—9 White, 3 Colored; 


High, 1; White, 1; Colored: Junior High, 1; 
Parochial, 3; Number of Pupils, 8,777. 
Churches: Baptist, 5; Christian Science, 2° 
Oongregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 2: 
Methodist, 5—5 Colored; Presbyterian, 5; 


Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 8 White, 


5 Colored. 

Banks: National, 3. 
plus, $205,000. Total 
$3,940,554.56; Total Resources (all banks) 
$17,061,073.73. Total Bank Clearings (12 
months 1925) $227,700,560. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4 

Location: M. K. & T. Ry., ‘‘Frisco’”’ Ry., Mid- 
land Valley Ry., K. 0. & G. Ry., Interurban to 
Ft. Gibson (10 miles) for Mo. Pacific connection, 
To nearest large city by railroad, 8 hours; by 
auto, 14 hours. Bus service to towns east, south 
and west and north. 

Principal Industries: Oil, gas and agricultural 
center, 3 refiners, 70 factories, 55 wholesale and 
jobbinng houses, 3 railroad shops, 11 printing 
offices, 3 green houses and Choctaw Cotton Oil 
Co., Traders’ Compress Co, 

Manufacturing Establishments, 70. Leading 
firms, Muskogee Wholesale Grocery Co., Griffin 
Grocery Co., Okay Truck Co., Roberts Mattress 
Oo., W. R. Lantz Mfg. & Supply Co., Oklahoma 
Engineering & Foundry Co., Muskogee Iron 
Works, Southern Buttery Co., Muskogee Cream- 
ery Co., E. W. Klos Manufacturing Oo., Francis 
Vitric Brick Co., Gifford Marble & Granite 
Works, Star Tin & Heating Co., Empire Blec- 
tric Co., Motter Bookbinding Co., Atlas Brick 
Co., Pure Oil Co. (refinery), Sinclair Refining 
Co., Oklahoma Rig & Supply Co., Muskogee Tool 
Co. (oil well drilling equipment), Central Pack- 
ing Co. Total value of yearly output of fac- 
tories estimated at $12,000,000. 


Special Information: $3,500,000 BPlectric Plant, 
$0,000 H. P. G. P. of 22,500 K. W. located 
here; State School for the Blind; Bacone Indian 
University; Oil fields south, west and northwest. 
The first week in each October, the Oklahoma 


Capital, $900,000; Sur- 
Deposits (all banks) 


Free State Fair is held at Muskogee; head- 
quarters of Five Civilized Tribes, housed in 
$750,000 Federal Building; Shrine Temple, 


Masonic Temple; U. S. Air Service, official lang- 
ing station, Hat Box Field; U. 8. Veteran Hos- 
pital No. 90;-165 miles hard surfaced roads in 
county, fully paid for; six free bridges; . St. 
Joseph College for Catholics. 

Residential Features: Most one and two fam- 
fly homes and bungalows predominate, 55% of 
citizens own homes, seyeral fine modern apart- 
ment houses, no tenements, 22 improved parks, 
including 200 acres in all. Municipal athletic 
park, bathing beach and golf course. 

Retail Shopping Section: BExtends west from 
M. K. & T. Railroad tracks for seven blocks on 
Broadway and Okmulgee (parallel streets) and 
on all cross streets, also one block east of 
railroad tracks on Broadway and Okmulgee Ave- 
nue, with the usual number of residential mar- 
kets, groceries and drug stores. 

Trading Area: Extends for a radius of 100 
miles from railroad and bus facilities and hard 
surfaced roads. 

Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 8; hardware, 3; 
laneous lines, 15. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
yertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 


meats, 3; 
1; miscel- 


Groceries, 5; 
dry goods, 
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cies, 14; commercial auto. agencies, 1; auto- 
mobile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 
16; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (inuelud- 


ing hotels), 19; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 15; dressmakers, 22; druggists, 28; 
dry goods, 10; department stores, 6; electrical 


supplies, 6; florists, 5; fruits, 3; furniture, 16; 
furriers, 1; garages (public), 20; groceries, 125 
(chain, 3); hardware, 10; jewelry, 5; meat 
markets, 24; men’s furnishing, 2; men’s clothing, 
13; merchant tailors, 8; milliners, 10; opticians, 
4; photographers, 6; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 5; radio supplies, 6; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 85; shoes, 8; sport- 
ing goods, 3; stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 5. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 68 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 20; most pleasant months— 
May, June, September, October, November. 
Doctors (medical, 49); (dentists, 24); (osteo- 
paths, 3); street car service; gas, natural; num- 


ber of meters, 6,988; electric current, alter- 
nating; number of wired houses, 6,882; water, 
semi-hard, 
NEWKIRK, OKLA. 
(Kay County) 

1920 Population, 2,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 1; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 700. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Ohristian Science, 1; 


Presbyterian, 1; 
Lutheran, 


Methodist, 2; 
Miscellaneous, 


Episcopal, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; 
Assembly of God. 


Banks: National, 3; State, 1. 
Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2. 
Location: On main line of the Santa Fe R.R., 


between Kansas City and the Gulf. -To nearest 
larger city (Ponca City), by railroad, % hour; 
by auto, 1% hour. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Arkansas City Milling Co., Warmers Co-operative 
Mill, Kay Co. Creamery, Mid-West Creamery. 


Residential Features: Newkirk has no apart- 
ments, Majority of people own their homes. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main Street, 4 
blocks; Seventh, 2 blocks; Sixth, 1 block. 


Trading Area: About 40 miles, particularly 
from the oil fields to the east, and from the 
northeast part of the county. Concrete roads 
connect Newkirk with Arkansas City, Kans., 
and Ponea City, Okla. The best farming sec- 
tion is about 6 miles east and this contributes 
most heavily to trade. The Kaw Indians live 
here, and, while they are not very rich, they 
spend money freely. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 3; automobile accessories, 6; bakers, 2 
cigar stores and stands (including hotels), 7; 
confectioners (including hotel stands), 7; dress- 
makers, 2; druggists, 3; dry goods, 3; electrical 
supplies, 1; furniture, 2; garages (public), 5; 
grocers, 7; hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; total meat 
markets, 3; men’s clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 
2: milliners, 4; photographers, 1; radio sup- 
plies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 6; 
shoes, 4; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 3; Wwo- 
men’s apparel, 3. 

Miscellaneous Data: 


Groceries, 2; meats, 1; 


Average temperature, 68 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 20; most pleasant months, 
April, May, June, Oct., Noy. Doctors (medical, 
5), (dentists, 2), (osteopaths, 2); gas, natural; 
water, hard. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
(Oklahoma County) 


1920 Population, 91,295 (1926 est. 144,414). 

City and Suburban A, B, Estimate, 728,624. 
Most important cities and towns in this area 
are: El Rino (pop. 10,500); Norman (10,000) 5 
Guthrie (11,700); Chickasha (15,000) ; Shawnee 
(18,000). 

Native Whites, 89.8%; Negroes, 7.4%; Fors 
eign Born, 2.8%; Industrial Workers, 6%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 96.2%; Families, 27,500. 

Schools; Public Grade, 40; High, 3; Junior 
High, 5; Parochial, 5; Number of Pupils, 28,000; 
Parochial College, 2. 


Churches: Baptist, 15; Christian Science, slic 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 2; Christian, 7; 
Hebrew, 2; Methodist, 16; Presbyterian, 7; 


Roman Catholic, 5; Miscellaneous, 32. 


Banks: National 7; State, 2; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $5,583,- 
00U; Total Deposits (all banks), $73,712,093; 
Total Resources (all banks), $80,120,658; Total 


Bank Clearings (12 months, 1926), $1,501,- 
809,000. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 


9: Vaudeville, 1; Burlesque, 1; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total number of seats, 
28,000 approximate. 

Location: Yeographical center of Oklahoma 
on main line, Frisco, Rock Island, Katy, Santa 
Fe and Fort Smith & Western R.Rs. Has net- 
work of interurban electric lines centering here 


and extensive highway system connects city 
with towns throughout radius. To nearest 
large city by railroad, 8 hours; by auto, 16 
hours. 

Principal Industries: Packing plants, Ford 
assembling plants, milling, jobbing, printing. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 385: Leading 


firms: Morris & Co., Swift & Co., Wilson & Co., 
Ford Motor Car Co., Acme Mill, Oklahoma City 
Mill Co., Oklahoma Cotton Growers Exchange 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $125,000,000. 


Continued on page 221 
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The A B.C defines | 

his huge area as 

Oklahoma City: 
Market 


An exhaustive survey of Oklahoma marketing prac- 
tices within the last year has led to sweeping 
changes in advertising and selling methods in the 
great Oklahoma City market. 


x. ITY 


Following an analysis of this survey, the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations defines the Oklahoma City 
market as a unit having a population of 728,624. 


The boundary of this area was not traced arbitrarily 
with a compass, but carefully determined by actual 
investigation. : 


Reproduced above is a map outlining this area—its 
average radius is 68 miles—it includes not Oklahoma 
City alone, with its present population of 144,414, but 
in addition, three cities of more than 15,000, five of 
10,000 to 15,000, eight of 5,000 to 10,000, thirty-seven 
of 1,000 to 5,000, and one hundred forty-five less than 
1,000. Within this area 60 percent of Oklahoma’s one 
billion dollar annual income is produced. 


In an advertising and selling campaign this area is a 
unit; it constitutes the great Oklahoma City market. 
Selling this market at low cost is comparatively easy 
—the Oklahoman and Times thoroughly and alone 
cover this area at one cost. 


O% DAILY OKLAHOMAN - 
OKLAHOMA 


Chicago Kansas City Detroit Atlanta San Francisco 


oe 


, 


bile accessories, 


ing hotels), 5; 
stands), 7; dressmakers, 28; druggists, 13; dry 
goods, 5; department stores, 4; electrical sup- 
plies, 5; 


| OKLAHOMA (Cont’d) | 


Oklahoma City (cont’dy 


Special Information: City is jobbing center 
of Oklahoma, in center of rich wheat and cot- 
ton belt. 

Residential Features: 
Residential district all new. 
dominate, many new apartments; 

Retail Shopping Section: Main, 
First, 3 blocks; Second, 2 blocks; Grand, 6 
blocks; California, 4 blocks; Reno, 4 blocks; 
Broadway, 5 blocks; Robinson, Harvey, Hudson, 
each 4 blocks. 

Trading Area: Seventy-five miles in 
direction. Number of visitors unavailable, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 18; meats, 6; 
drugs, 2; fruits, 12; hardware, 4; dry goods, 6; 
furniture, 3; automobile supplies, 16. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 41; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 141; automobile tire agen- 
eies, 5; bakers, 21; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 103; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 130; delicatessen, 2; druggists, 
103 (ebain, 8); dry goods, 15; department 
stores, 8; electrical supplies, 14; florists, 10; 
furniture, 66; furriers, 4; garages (public), 85; 
grocers, 527 (chain, 3); hardware, 34; jewelry, 


City of fine homes. 
Bungalows pre- 
no slums, 


6 blocks; 


each 


23; ment markets, 527 (chain, 3): men’s fur- 
nishings, 58; men’s clothing, 18; merchant 
tailors, 6; milliners, 28; opticians, 6; photo- 


graphers, 15; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 7; radio supplies, 12; restaurants 
(including hotels), 200; shoes, 28; sporting goods, 
11; stationers, 9; women’s apparel, 31. j 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 61 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 79; most pleasant months— 
March, April, May, September, October, Novem- 


ber. Doctors (medical, 210); (dentists, 72); 
(osteopaths, 15); street car service; gas, 
natural; number of meters, 24,870; electric ecur- 


rent, alternating; number of wired houses, 20= 
244; water, hard.- ‘ 


See announcement page 220 


NOWATA, OKLA. 


(Nowata County) 

1920 Population, 4,435. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 8,000. 

Native Whites, 88%; Negroes, 11%; 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 27%; 
Reading, 91%; Families, 1,077. 

Schools: 4. Number of Pupils, 1,475. 

Churches: 6. 

Banks: 4. 

Theatres: 


Residential Features: 
Retail Shopping Section: 


Trading Area: North and west, 
south and east, 15 miles. 


Number of Ketail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 4; commercial auto. agencies, 2; auto- 
mobile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 
6; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 3; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 3; dressmakers, 3; druggists, 4; dry 
goods, 3; department stores, 1; electrical sup- 


Foreign 
English 


Total Resources, $2,950,000. 
2. Total number of seats, 1,100. 


One-family homes, 
Five blocks, 


10 miles; 


plies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 2; furniture, 2; ga- 


rages (public), 6; grocers, 8; hardware, 3; jew- 
elry, 2; meat markets, 4; men’s furnishings, 2s 
men’s clothing, 3; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 
3; opticians, 1; photographers, 1; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio 
supplies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 5: 
shoes, 3; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 2. 


OKMULGEE, OKLA. 


(Okmulgee County) 
1920 Population, 17,430. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 65,000. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: Hen- 
ryetta (pop. 11,817); Holdenville (7,250) ; 
Okemah (7,500); Beggs (3,000); Morris (2,- 
500); Wewoka (7,000). 

Native Whites, 78.1%; Negroes, 19.6%; For- 
eign Born, 2.3%; Industrial Workers, 24%; Eng- 


lish Reading, 85%; Families, 4,138. 


Schools: 17; Number of Pupils, 4,921. 
Churches: 16, i 
} Banks: 6; Capital, Surplus, and Undivided 
' Profits (all banks), $750,000.00; Total Deposits 


{all banks), $9,958,848.25; Total Resources (all 


banks), $11,068,141.21. 
Theatres: 4; Total number of seats, 5,650. 
Residential Features: One and two-family 
‘houses, 


Retail Shopping Section: Ten blocks. 


Trading Area: 17 miles north, 20 miles east, 
27 miles south, 25 miles west. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 20; commercial auto, agencies, 6; automo- 
10; automobile tire agencies, 
cigar stores and stands (includ- 


£0; bakers, 7; 
confectioners (including hotel 


florists, 3; fruits, 6; furniture, 5; 
garages (public), 10; grocers, 63; hardware, 

ewelry, 7; meat markets, 25; men’s furnish- 
12; men’s clothing, 8; merchant tailors, 
lilliners, 8; opticians, 3; photographers, 
ys (and miscellaneous musical instru- 


™ 


Editor 
ments), 2; radio supplies, 6; restaurants (in- 


cluding hotels), 25; shoes, 15; sporting goods, 
3; stationers, 3; Women’s apparel, 10. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 36); 
(dentists, 13); (osteopaths, 5); gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 5,018; electric current, alter- 
nating; number of wired houses, 4,986; water, 
hard, 


PAWHUSKA, OKLA. 
(Osage County) 


1920 Population, 6,414. s 

City and Suburban Estimate, 11,000. 

Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 5%; Foreign 
Born, 5%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 
Reading, 90%; Families, 2,000. 

Schools; Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Paro- 
ehial, 1. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 


Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 3. 


Banks: National, 5; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $8,500,000. ; 
Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Total number 


of seats, 1,400. 
Santa Fe, Midland Valley. 


Principal Industries: Oil and gas, brick, stock 
raising, flour mills, Osage Indian Agency. 


Special Information: County seat of Osage 
County. Richest Indian nation on earth. There 
are 2,229 allotters who receive about $11,000 per 
headright annually. Quarterly June payments 
$48,000—total $13,000,000. These people receive 
this immense sum as a result of sale of oil 
leases and royalties. Considered to be a live 
town in the Southwest, as Indians buy only the 
best and spend their money freely. 


Residential Features: Area spread out con- 
siderable for size of town. Many fine homes 
and also quite a few one-story bungalows. 
Tendency toward building better and more ex- 
pensive homes. All streets’ paved. 


Location: 


Retail Shopping Section: Main street, 4 
blocks; Kikeka street, 3 blocks. All streets 
paved, very modern business section. Five new 


buildings expected of 5 stories and building all 
built for permanency. 


Trading Area; Twenty-five miles in each di- 
rection. County seat of biggest county in the 
state. Larger than the whole state of Delaware. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 2; auto- 
mobile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 
2; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 15; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 6; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 8; 
druggists, 5; dry goods, 10; department stores, 


2; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 3; 
furniture, 5; garages (public), 5; grocers, 26; 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 5; meat markets, 14; 
men’s furnishing, 5; men’s clothing, 5; mer- 


chant tailors, 7; milliners, 6; opticians, 1; photo- 
graphers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 2; radio supplies, 1; restaurants 
(including hotels), 14; shoes, 2; sporting goods, 
1; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 6. 


PERRY, OKLA. 


(Noble County) 
1920 Population, 3,154 (1924, est. 6,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 18,250. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 


Billings (pop. 900); Orlando (700); Morrison 
(600) . 
Native Whites, 87%: Negroes, 8%; Foreign 
Fiche 5%; English Reading, 94%; Families, 
1,183. 


: Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Parochial, 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 

Lutheran, 1; Christian, 1; Methodist, 1; Pres- 

pyserian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 
ay 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $240,531; 
Total Deposits (all banks), $2,100,000; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $2,347,718. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 5; Total number 
of seats, 1,650. 


Location: On main lines of Santa Fe, Kansas 
City to Gulf; St. Louis & San Francisco, St. 
Louis to Vernon, Texas. To nearest large city 
by railroad, 4% hours; by auto, 4% hours. 


Principal Industries: Small grain raising, 
stock raising, cotton, fruits and hay, milling. 
Tonkawa oil field, largest in Northern Oklahoma, 
and other large oil fields are situated in county. 
Second largest produce market in Oklahoma, 


Residential Features: One-family houses. 
Trading Area: Radius of 35 miles. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Retail stores: automobile 
agencies, 12; auto trucks, 4; exclusive tire 
houses, 6; garages, 11; dry goods, 11; exclusive 
ladies’ wear, 1; furniture, 4; furrier, 1: 
electric, 2; plumbers, 2; grocers, 22; books and 
stationery, 1; bakers, 2; meat markets, 5; 
variety, 3; drug stores, 4; radio dealers, 11; 
truck agency, 1; music store, 1; cream stations, 
11; beauty shops, 5; millinery stores, 4; hotels, 
9; restaurants, 7. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
68 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 20: most pleasant months, April, 
May, June, Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 5); 
(dentists, 6); (osteopath, 1; street car sery- 
ice; gas, natural; number of meters, 1,063; elec- 
tric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 1,106; water, soft. 
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PONCA CITY, OKLA. 


(Kay County) 


1920 Population, 7,051 (1925 est., 16,500). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 22,000. 


Native Whites, 97%; Negroes, 2.5%; Foreign 
Born, 0.5%; English Reading, 99.5%; Families, 


3,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 
3,655, 

Churches; Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 


Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Christian, 1; Miscellaneous, 

Banks; National, 1; State, 
sources, $9,000,000; Savings Banks 
Total, not available. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 1. Total 
number of seats, 3,000, 

Location: On Santa Fe Railroad, main line. 
Rock Island R.R. is extending branch from 
Enid, running to Blackwell, Okla. To nearest 
large city, by railroad, 3% hours; by auto, 4% 
hours. 

Principal Industries: Oil, gasoline, petroleum 
products, wheat, grain, live stock and agricul- 
tural products. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 10. Leading 
firms; Marland Refining Co., Flour Mill, Wentz 
Oil Corporation, Empire Refining Co. 

Special Information: Hub of oil industries 
of northern Oklahoma. Rich agricultural and 
live stock section. 

Residential Features: Eighty per cent of the 
people own their own homes, Thirty-six miles 
brick paving. Unusually fine homes for a city 
of 15,000 population, 

Retail Shopping Section: Grand Avenue, 8 
blocks; Pine Street, 3 blocks; 1st Street, 8 
blocks; 2d Street, 5 blocks; 3d Street, 6 blocks; 
4th Street, 5 blocks; Cleveland Street, 3 blocks; 
Central Street, 3 blecks. 32 miles concrete pav- 
ing in trade territory; 10 more under construc- 
tion. 

Trading Area: Eighteen miles west, 28 north, 
30 south, and 50 east. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial auto, agencies, 6; auto- 
mobile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 18; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 30; delicatessen, 10; dressmakers, 40; 
druggists, 9; dry goods, 5; department stores, 
5; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 1; fruits, Gs 
furniture, 5; furriers, 1; garages (public), 28; 
grocers, 40; hardware, 6; jewelry, 5; meat mar- 
kets, 18: men’s furnishings, 9; men’s clothing, 
9; merchant tailors, 5; milliners, 7; opticians, 
8: photographers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 8; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 14; shoes, 4; sport- 
ing goods, 5; stationers, 7; women’s apparel, 8. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 58 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 50; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept.,. Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 14), 
(dentists, 18), (osteopaths, 8); number of wired 
houses 3,100; bus service; gas, natural; elec- 
trie current, alternating; water, medium. 


8. Total Re- 
Deposits 


SAPULPA, OKLA. 
(Creek County) 


1920 Population, 11,634 (1926, 17,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Tulsa (pop, 125,000); Bristow (8,000); Drum- 
right (6,000); Mounds (1,500). 

Native Whites, 84.7%; Negroes, 13.3%; For- 
eign Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 26%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 92%; Families, 3,600. 

Schools: 10. Number of Pupils, 4,534. 


Churches: 13. 

Banks: 3; Capital, Surplus, and Undivided 
Profits (all banks), $1,500,000; Total Deposits 
(all banks). $4.100,000; Total Resources (all 
banks), $7,200,000. 

Theatres: 4; Total number of seats, 3,000. 

Location: To nearest large city by railroad. 


est. 


40 minutes; by trolley, 40 minutes; by auto, 
¥% hour. 

Residential Features: One and two family 
houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: 15 blocks. 

Trading Area: 18 miles north, 30 west, 10 
east, 20 south. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial automobile agencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 6; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 6; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 7; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 8; dressmakers, 12; druggists, 16; dry 
goods, 6; department stores, 3; electrical sup- 
plies, 4; florists, 3; fruits, 2; furniture, 8; 
garages (public), 12: grocers, 75 (chain, 4); 
hardware, 7; jewelry, 5; meat markets, 15; 
men’s furnishings, 9; men’s clothing, 4; mer- 
ehant tailors, 8; milliners, 8: opticians, 3; 
photographers, 8; pianos and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 3; restau- 
rants (ineluding hotels), 15; shoes, 12;  sport- 
ing goods, 2; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
72 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 50; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 19); (den- 
tists, 10); (osteopaths, 3); gas, natural; num- 
ber of meters, 3,576; electric current, alter- 


nating; number of wired houses, 3.096: water. 
soft. ; 
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SHAWNEE, OKLA. 


(Pottawatomie County) 


1920 Population, 15,348 (1926, est., 19,350). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 28,250. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Holdenville (pop. 7,250); Wewoka (4,800); 
Seminole (8,200); Tecumseh (1,600), 


Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 3.5%; 
Born, 1.5%; Industrial Workers, 18%; 
Reading, 3,005! Families, 3,085. 


Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 
810; Baptist University, students, 1,352. 


Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 3; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, Christian, 
Nazarene, Church of Christ. 


Banks: National, 3; Capital, Surplus, and Un- 
divided Profits (all banks), $434,692.03; Total 
Deposits (all banks), $4,922,777.82; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $5,674,844.89; Three Build- 
ing and Loan Associstions; Total resources, $9,- 
550,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Vaudeville, 1; Burlesque, 1; Miscellaneous (Au- 
ditoriums, etc.), 2. Total number of seats, 3,- 
100. 


Location: On main line Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific—division and shop point—branches of 
Santa Fe and Oklahoma City, Ada and Atoka, 
and on Shawnee-Tecumseh interurban. South- 
ein terminus of Oklahoma Southwestern now 
building. Seventeen bus lines operate regular- 
ly to oil fields’ towns and the adjoining coun- 
ties. To the nearest large city by railroad, 1 
hour, 45 minutes; by auto, 2 hours. 


Principal Industries: Shops of the Rock Is- 
land and Santa Fe, flour and feed mills, gar- 
ment manufacturing plant, two commercial ice 
plants operating year round; seed cleaning and 
shipping concern, machine’ shops, welding 
works, bottling works, creameries, cotton gins, 
cotton compresses, 


Maxufacturing Establishments: 24. Leading 
firms: Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee Garment 
Mfg. ©o., Climax Creamery Co., Western Ice 
& Storage Co. Total value of output of fac- 
tories estimated at $5,225,000 not including 
R, R. shops and cotton compresses. 


Special Information: Shawnee is in the 
heart of a large cotton producing area and is 
the principal concentration point. It is a large 
mule market and handles dairy products of 
much value. During two years it has become 
an important supply point for the largest new 
oil fields developed in the state. It is an edu- 
eational point of importance, besides the pub- 
lic schools being the seat of the Oklahoma 
Baptist University and St. Gregory’s Catholic 
college. 


Residential Features: Shawnee is a city of 
home-owners, only a small section of the city 
being set aside for industrial workers. Homes 
of negroes are segregated and no whites live 
among them. Streets are shaded and, in the 
best residential district the average value of 
the homes is about $12,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from the 
second block on West Main Street to the sixth 
block on East Main, two blocks on North 
Broadway, one block each on North Beard, 
North Bell, North Union, South Union, South 
Bell, South Broadway and South Beard, 


Trading Area: Extends forty miles to the 
east, 32 miles to the south, 20 miles to the 
west and 30 miles to the north; the most re- 
cent extension being to the north to the oil 
fields which are principally supplied from 
Shawnee which built its own road to them, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 1; 
fruits, 3; miscellaneous lines, flour and feed. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 20; commercial auto. agencies, 7; automo- 
bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 12; 
bakers, 4: cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 44; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 8; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 6; 
druggists, 9 (chain, 5); dry goods, 10; depart- 
ment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 1; florists, 
2; fruits, 4; furniture, 4; furriers, 4; garages 
(public), 8; grocers, 31 (chain, 11); hardware, 
4; jewelry, 5; meat markets, 11 (chain, 9); 
men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 4; merchant 
tailors, 5; milliners, 4; opticians, 4; photograph- 
ers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 2; radio supplies, 2; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 10; shoes, 2; sporting goods, 2; 
stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 8; paint and 
paper, 2. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
70 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 60; most pleasant months, July, 
Aug,, Sept., Oct.; Doctors (medical, 40); (den- 
tists, 10); (osteopaths, 4); street car service; 
gas, natural; number of meters, 2,810; electric 
current, alternating; number of wired houses, 
3,312; number of automobile registrations, 2,550; 
water, soft. 


Foreign 
English 


5,- 


STILLWATER, OKLA. 


(Payne County) 
1920 Population, 4,701. (1926, est. 7,500.) 


City and Suburban Estimate, 5,600; 1925 es- 
timate, 8,500. Most important cities and towns 


in this area are: Cushing (pop. 8,000); Yale 
(3,000); Perkins (600); Ripley (600). 
Native Whites, 98%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 


Born, 1%; English Reading, 99.50%; Families, 
1,825. 
Schools: Public Grade, 5: High, 1; Junior 
High, 1: Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,466. 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 6. 


Continued on page 222 
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OKLAHOMA (Cont'd) 


Stillwater (cont’d) 

Banks: National, 3; Capital, Surplus, and Un- 
divided Profits (all banks), $225,000; Total De- 
posits (all banks), $3,000,000; Total Resources 
(all banks), $3,225,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 1. Total number of seats, 
3,635. 

Location: Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. Fine 
bus service to points on St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railroad and Mo. Kans. & Texas Ry. 


To nearest large city by railroad, 3 hours; 
by trolley, 3 hours; by auto, 3% hours. 
Principal Industries: Flour mills, cotton gins, 
ice plant, broom factory, cement block, whole- 
sale grocery house, general paving contracting 
plant, and candy factory. 
Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Lahman Ice Co., with four branch plants. 
Special Information: Seat of Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College with 1,000 acre 
farm. Twenty-three principal buildings. Forty- 
four departments of special education. 
Residential Features: Private homes. Mod- 
ern 5 and 6 room homes average value is $6,- 
500. 


Retail Shopping Section; Main Street, 6 
blocks. East Ninth Avenue, 1 block. Hast 
Eighth Avenue, 2 blocks. West Severth Ave- 


nue, 1 block, Small business neighborhood just 
outside of college campus, 


Trading Area: Hleven 
miles east. Fifteen miles 
miles north, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, $8; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 4; automobile tire agencies, 
5; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 11 (chain, 1); eonfectioners (includ- 


miles south. Twelve 
west and twelve 


ing hotel stands), 4; dressmakers, 4; druggists, 
5; dry goods, 3; department stores, 3; elec- 
trical supplies, 3; florists, 1; furniture, 4; 
garages (public). 10; grocers, 14 (ehain, 2); 
hardware, 2; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 6; 
men’s furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 4; mer- 
ehant tailors, 2; milliners, 4; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 2; res- 


taurants (including hotels), 12; shoes, 5; sport- 
ing goods, 3; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 4. 
Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
62 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
4welve months, 50; most pleasant months, Sept., 
Oct., Noy., Dee. Doctors (medical, 8); (den- 
tists, 4); (osteopaths, 3); gas, natural; number 
of meters, 1,910; electric current, alternating; 
number of wired houses, 1,900; water, soft. 


*\ TULSA, OKLA. 
(Tulsa County) 


1920 Population, 72,075 (Official estimate by 
Bureau. of Census, July, 1925—124,478). 

City and Suburban Estimates, 275,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Sapulpa (pop. 11,634); Bristow (12,000); Bar- 
tlesville (14,000); Collinsville (8,000); Drum- 
right (6,460). 

Native Whites, 12%; Foreign 
English 


85%; Negroes, 


Born, 3%; Industrial Workers, 20%; 
Reading, 98%; Families, 30,000. 
Schools: Public Grade, 23; High, 1; Junior 


High, 5; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 17,675. 

Churches: Baptist, 15; Christian Science, 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 
Methodist, 13; Presbyterian, @; Roman Catholic, 
5; Miscellaneous, 32. 

Banks: National, 6; Capital, Surplus, and 
Undivided Profits (all banks), $6,959,030; Total 
Deposits (all banks), $87,000,000; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $107,954,000; Total Sav- 
ings Banks Deposits, $15,104,613; Total Bank 
Clearings (12 months, 1925), $436,148,418. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 12; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
5; Total number of seats, 20,000. 


Location: In northeastern Oklahoma, 256 
miles south of Kansas City, 424 miles south- 
west of St. Louis, and 284 miles north of 
Dallas, Served by the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco (Frisco System), M. K. & T., Midland 
Valley, Atchison, Topeka and Sante Fe. Ex- 
cellent bus and electric railway service to all 
points in trade territory. 

Principal Industries: Petroleum production 
and refining, oil well supplies and machinery, 
cotton sheeting, glass, furniture, stoves. Large 
coal, lead and zine mines in trade territory. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 210. Leading 
firms: Cosden Co., Texas Co., Sand Spring Cot- 
ton Mill, Kerr Glass Co., Oklahoma Iron Works, 
Braden Co., Queen Bee Stove Co. Practically all 
the large oil companies have warehouses and 


shops. 


Special Information: Tulsa is one of the 
greatest oil centers in the world, the financial 
center of the Mid-Continent field, the industrial 
center of Oklahoma, the hub of the extensive 
system of paved highways in the southwest, the 
eenter of a rich agricultural and dairying dis- 
trict, an important jobbing center. Very large 
jncome producing point on the Frisco System, 
Cosden Co. operates the largest independent re- 
finery in the mid-continent oil field. 


Residential Features: Mostly 
homes. No congested areas. Colored section 
entirely segregated. No tenement districts. 
Tulsa is noted for its many magnificent homes 
and beautiful residence sections made possible 
by the great. wealth of the prominent men in 
the oil industry. 
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Retail Shopping Séction: Extends 12 blocks 
south to Frisco R.R. (which is the dividing 
line between the north and south parts of the 


city) along Main Street, and for about 8 
blocks along Boston, Boulder; 6 blocks along 


Cincinnati and Cheyenne, these streets all paral- 
leling Main Street. Also on cross streets be- 
tween limits set above. ‘There are outlying re- 
tail sections in West Tulsa and Sand Springs, 
and several smaller ‘‘neighborhood sections’’ 
with the usual grocery, meat, drug and small 
shops. 


Trading Area: Extends for approximately 100 
miles in every direction and Tulsa is the re- 
tail center for this entire area. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 6; meats, 4; 
fruits, 10; hardware, 1; miscellaneous lines, oil 
well supplies, confectionery, paper, etc. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 28; commercial automobile agencies, 8; 
automobile accessories, 8; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 14; bakers, 16; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 380; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 28; delicatessen, 5; dressmakers, 
6; druggists, 106 (chain, 7); dry goods, 13; de- 
partment stores, 4; electrical supplies, 20; flor- 
ists, 7; fruits, 15; furniture, 47; furriers, 1; 
garages (public), 56; grocers, 239 (chain, 45); 
hardware, 12; jewelry, 11; meat markets, 150; 
men’s furnishings, 30; men’s clothing, 37; mer- 
chant tailors, 21; milliners, 13; opticians, 7; 
photographers, 18; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 6; radio supplies, 8; restau- 
rants (including hotels), 81 (chain, 2); shoes, 
16; sporting goods, 5; stationers, 3; women’s 
apparel, 16. 

Miscellaneous Data: Street car service; gas, 
natural; electric current, alternating and direct; 
water, soft. 

See announcement columns 3 and 4 


WILSON, OKLA. 


(Carter County) 
1920 Population, 2,286. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 3,200. 
Native Whites, 98%; Foreign Born, 2%; In- 


dustrial Workers, 25%; English Reading, 
100%; Families, 500. 

Schools; Public Grade, 1; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Church of Christ, 1; 


Miscellaneous, Modern Apostolic, 1. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1. Total Re- 
sources, $450,644.08; Savings Bank Deposits To- 
tal, $400,000. 

Theatres: 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 4. 
2,000. 

Location; About midway on Ringling Ry. 
System, which extends from Ardmore, Okla., 
city of about 2,500, to Ringling, Okla., a small 
town of probably 700. To nearest larger city 
(30-mile system), by railroad, 1 hour; by auto, 
1 hour. 

Principal Industries: Cotton, 
lumber, markets, refining of oil. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Wyanza Refining Co., Daisy Bell Refining Co. 


Special Information: Wilson’s oil industry is 
the most prominent, with cotton production 
ranking a close second, and other very im- 
portant agricultural products, such as corn- 
milo maize, and garden produce, pecans, and 
peaches in the horticultural line. 

Residential Features: The families of this 
city and neighborhood are mostly old residents 
here. Unlike most oil-field towns the city has 
a large per cent of well-built homes. No apart- 
ments. One good hotel, 
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Retail Shopping Section: On Main Street, 
with 10 blocks of business houses; C Street, 
with 2 blocks, and D Street, with 5 blocks. 


Trading Area: 
south, 10 miles; 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; hardware, 2; 
Miscellaneous lines, lumber, 3; oil, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 3; commercial auto. agencies, 3; auto- 
mobile accessories, 7; automobile tire agencies, 
8; bakers, 1; total cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 10; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 13; dressmakers, 2; druggists, 4 
(chaif, 1); dry goods, 8; department stores, 
1; electrical supplies, 2; fruits, 15; furniture, 
8; furriers, 2; garages (public), 7; grocers, 13; 


East, 3 miles; west, 6 miles; 
north, 8 miles. 


hardware, 3; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 4; 
men’s furnishings, 2; men’s clothing, 2; mer- 
chant tailors, 3; milliners, 2; opticians, 1; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 


musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 3; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 8. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 70 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 60; most pleasant months, Sept., 
Oct., Nov., Dec. Doctors (medical, 6), (den- 
tists, 2); (osteopaths, 1); number of wired 
houses, 440; gas, natural; electric current, di- 
rect; water, soft. 


WOODWARD, OKLA. 


(Woodward County) 
1920 Population, 3,896. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 5,000. 

Native Whites, 98%; Foreign Born, 2%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 8%; English Reading, 100%; 
Families, 1,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Business College, 1. Number of Pupils, 


1,250, 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous: Disciples 
Christ, United Brethren, Nazarene. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1. Total Re- 


sources, $2,500,000; Building and Loan Associa- 
tion, $233,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), Convention Hall, High 
School and Community Bldg. Total number of 
seats, 1,800, Convention Hall; 800, High School; 
£00, Community Bldg. 


Location: Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe main 
line to Pacific coast, to Kansas City and Chi- 
cago, carrying through passenger and freight 
service on fast schedules. Missouri, Kansas and 


Texas, direct line to Fort Worth, Dallas and 
Gulf coast. To nearest large city, by railroad, 
5% hours; by auto, 7% hours. 


Principal Industries: 
factory, butter factory, bakeries, cement blocks, 
and the government experimental farm (town 


Ice plant, ice cream. 


is rural center, supported by diversified farm- 
ing, ranging from beef cattle to intensive truck. 
gardening, and including poultry, dairying, 
sheep and hogs). 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Railways Ice & Coal, Greer’s Ice Cream Co., 
Woodward Cement Co., City Bakery, Purity 
Bakery, Puritan Creamery, Bowlin’s Broom Fac- 
tory, Kightlinger Monument Works. Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated 
at $500,000. 

Special Information: Woodward is in the 
center of an area which has been officially de- 
clared by au authorized commission of the 
French government, in a critical survey of the 
United States, to be absolutely free from tuber- 

Residential Features: Mostly of bungalow 
culosis. Ample bridges; good roads. 


type, wooden, stucco and brick veneer, well set 
on spacious grounds, Some more pretentious 
structures two stories, colonial designs. All 
special attention to lawns, flower gardens and 
landscaping. Houses mostly one-family plants, 
with sufficient family apartments to accommo- 
date limited demand. 


Retail Shopping Section: Confined largely to: 
Main Avenue from Fifth to Tenth inclusive— 
with some activity on adjoining blocks to Main, 
7th, 8th, 9th and 10th Streets. 


Trading Area: Forty miles north, 36 miles. 
east, 50 miles south and 85 miles west by north- 
west. (This is conservative and includes the 
mass and not the exceptional, or chance buyer 
from remote distances.) 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; fruits and 
produce, 1; Miscellaneous lines, brooms, 1; ice 
cream, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial auto. agencies, 6; auto- 
mobile accessories, 7; automobile tire agencies, 
7; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 10; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 5; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 3; 
druggists, 3 (chain, 2); dry goods, 8; depart- 
ment stores, 3; electrical supplies, 1; florists, 
1; fruits, 10; furniture, 3; garages (publie). 
8; grocers, 10; hardware, 4; jewelry, 2; meat 
markets, 3; men’s furnishings, 4; men’s cloth- 
ing, 4; merchant tailors, 1; milliners, 3; opti- 
cians, 2; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio sup- 
plies, 6; restaurants (including hotels), 5; 
sporting goods, 24 stationers and printers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 4, 7 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 58 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 81; most pleasant months, 
April, May, June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 
9), (dentists, 5), (osteopaths, 5); number of 
wired houses, 100%; electric current, alternat- 
ing; water, soft. 


Thorough Coverage 
of the Rich Tulsa Market at 


60’ 


Through The Tulsa Tribune the national adver- 
tiser can blanket the Rich Tulsa Market Area 
at 60 and 70 per cent lower cost than under 
zombination rates required for the other Tulsa 


medium. 


Now-—- 


Averaging More Than 


42,000 


Daily and Sunday 


Net Paid Circulation 


COST 


The 
Tulsa Market 


Over half the 
Packard, Pierce- 
Arrow and 
Franklin, and 
over one-third of 
the Cadillac, 
Studebaker and 
Marmoncars 
registered in the 
entire state of 
Oklahoma are 
owned in the rich 
Tulsa market. 


Che Tulsa Cribune. 
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ALBANY, ORE. 


(Linn County) 
1920 Population, 4,840. (1926 Hst. 8,000.) 
City and Suburban Estimate, 35,000. 


Native Whites, 92%; Foreign Born, 8%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 30%; English Reading, 98%; 
Families, 1,450. 


Schools, 5; Number of Pupils, 1,476. 
Churches: 16. 

Banks: 3; Total Resources, $4,950,000. 
Theatres, 2; “Total number of seats, 1,100. 


Location: &3 miles south of Portland on Wil- 
lamette River, on Southern Pacific R.R., Cor- 
yallis & Eastern RR. and Oregon Hlectric RR. 


Principal Industries: Stock raising, wool grow- 
ing, fruit canning, brick yards, iron works, 
flour mill and wood working factories, tannery, 
harness and saddle factory, milk condensery, 
creameries, saw mills, car shops, railroad works 
and agriculture. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two 
family houses on well paved streets. 


Retail Shopping Section: Ten blocks. 
Trading Area: 18 mile radius. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 
fruits, 1; drugs, 1; tobacco, 1; confectioners, 
1; flour, 4; butter, 2; lumber, 3; auto acces- 


sories, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial auto. agencies, 11; automo- 
pile accessories, 20; automobile tire agencies, 
20; bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 8; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 4; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 10; 
druggists, 5; dry goods, 6; department stores, 
8; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 2; fruits, 4; 
furniture, 6; furriers, 4; garages (public), 14; 
grocers, 20; hardware, 6; jewelry, 3; meat 
markets, 6; men’s furnishings, 5; men’s cloth- 
ing, 6; merchant tailors, 5; milliners, 7; op- 
ticians, 3; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 


cellaneous musical instruments), 5; radio ae 
, 


plies, 6; restaurants (including hotels), 
shoes, 8; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 6; 
women’s apparel, 7. 3 


——<— 


ASHLAND, ORE. 


(Jackson County) 
1920 Population, 4,283. (1925, est, 52,000.) 
City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 


E ene 
Native Whites, 95%; Foreign Born, 5%; ; 
dustrial Workers, 38%; English Reading, 98%; 


. 


s Families, 1,365. 


Schools: 3; Number of Pupils, 1,175. 


Churches: 10. 

Banks: 3; Total Resources, $2,760,000. 

Theatres: 2; Total number of seats, 1,750. 

i fornia 

Location: 22 miles from Northern Cali 
border via main line of Pacific Highway on 
main line Southern Pacific R. R. 

Principal Industries: Cannery, creamery, 
granite a rOEKe: box factory, lithia springs and 
carbon gas bottlers, iron foundries, cigar fac- 
tories, lumber products. 

Residential Features: Modern, small family 
homes of average cost; new apartments. 

Retail Shopping Section: Seven blocks on 
Main, Alaza, Oak, Pioneer and First to Fourth 

~ Streets. 

Trading Area: 20 miles radius, including large 
area in Northern California. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 

‘ vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 8; sutomo- 
bile accessories, 7 (chain, 1); automobile tire 
agencies, 8; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 14; confectioners (including 


, 5; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 
Seceries dry goods, 8; department 


1; meats, 1; 


12; druggists, 6; : 
stores, 2; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 35 
fruits, 5; furniture, 6; garages (public), 18; 


grocers, 13; hardware, 4; jewelry, 4; meat mar- 
kets, 5; men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 
4; merchant tailors, 8; milliners, 4; opticians, 
8; photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 5; 
restaurants (including hotels), 18; shoes, 7; 
sporting goods, 2; stationers, 4; women’s ap- 
parel, 5. . 

Miscellaneous Data: 
June, July, Aug., Sept., Oct.; 


Most pleasant months, 
doctors (medical, 


5), (dentists, 6), (osteopaths, 2); gas, arti- 
ficial; electric current, alternating; water, soft. 


ASTORIA, ORE. 


(Clatsop County) 


1920 Population, 14,027. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 80,000. Most 
{mportant cities and towns in this area are: 
‘Seaside (pon. 3,500); Warrenton (1,000); Gear- 
hart (500); Cannon Beach (400). 
b 3 bli rade, 7; High, 1; Junior 
as eure, 83 Number of Pupils, 2,700. 
; Christian . Science, 1; 
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cies, 
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Dpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 6. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 2. Capital, Sur- 
plus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $941,- 
610.55; Total Deposits (all banks), $7,104,750.59; 
Total Resourees (all banks), $8,449,577.50. 
Total Bank Clearings: (12 months), $23,246,- 
774.38; Jan, to June 30, 1926. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3. Total number 
of seats, 2,436. 
Location: On south shore of Columbia River. 


Served by S: P. and S. Ry., Harkins Trans- 
portation Co., and numerous coastwise and for- 
eign steamship lines. Excellent bus service to 
Portland and way points. 

Principal Industries: Salmon packing, lum- 
ber mills, flour. milling, furniture manufacturing 


and machinery shops, dairying. 

_ Manufacturing, Establishments: 27. Leading 
firms: Astoria Flour Mills, Astoria Box Co., 
Union Fisherman Co., Op. Packing Co., Colum- 


bia River Packer’s Assn., Samborn Cutting Co., 
Altoona Packing Co., Anderson Fish Co., 
Young’s Bay Lumber Co., Freeland Table Co., 
Columbia Iron & Steel Works. Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at $10,- 

’ 

Special Information: Located at the mouth 
of the Columbia River. Natural ocean outlet 
for 850,000 square miles of territory. One of 
the largest freshwater seaports in the country. 

Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family ‘houses, Private homes predominate. 
Fine residential section. Homes in latter sec- 
tion average in value $8,000, 

Retail Shopping Section: There are three 
outlying retail business sections and several 
smaller ‘‘neighborhood’’ sections with the usual 
grocery, confectionery, meat and small shops. 


Trading Area: Wxtends about thirty miles 
east, south and west and twenty miles north. 
Good bus, train and boat service to these points. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 2; 
fruits, 3; miscellaneous lines: ice cream, 3. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 5; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 4; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 21; eonfectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 12; druggists, 6; dry goods, 5; de- 
partment stores, 4; electrical supplies, 4; 
florists, 3; fruits, 2; furniture, 5; garages (pub- 
lic), 8; grocers, 24; hardware, 7; jewelry, 6; 
meat markets, 10; men’s furnishings, 13; men’s 
clothing, 11; merchant tailors, 6; milliners, 8; 
opticians, 3; photographers, 4; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 4; radio sup- 
plies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 15; 
shoes, 5; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 5. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 20), 
(dentists, 13), (osteopaths, 2); gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 842; electric current, alter- 
nating; number of wired houses, 2,981; number 
of automobile registrations, 302; water, soft. 


BAKER, ORE. 


(Baker County) 
1920 Population, 7,729 (1926 est., 10,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 18,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Haines, North Powder, Huntington. 


Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 
Born, 8%; English Reading, 90%; 
1,909. 


Schools: 


2%; Foreign 
Families, 


Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 1,800. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 5. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1. 
sources, $6,000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
8. 


Total Re- 


Location: O. W. R. & N. (part of Union- 
Pacific, Sumpter Valley R.R.). To nearest large 
city, by railroad, 13 hours; by auto, 13 hours. 


Principal Industries: Farming and lumbering, 
livestock, mining, dairying. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 10. Leading 
firms: Baker White Pine Lumber Co., 4 large 
lumber mills. 


Special Information: $15,000,000 producing an- 
nually, ° 


Residential Features: 75% own homes, 


Retail Shopping Section: Main Street, Broad- 
way, Washington Avenue, Court Street. 


Trading Area: 10,000 square miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 2; 
fruits, 1; hardware, 2; creamery, 2; ice cream, 
1; condensed milk, 1; calendar factory, 1; cigar 
factory, 1; greenhouses, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: “ Passenger automobile agen- 
14: antomobile accessories, 6; bakers, 5; 
cigar stores and stands (including hotels), 10; 
confectioners (including hotel stands), 5; dress- 
makers, 5; druggists, 6; department stores, 4; 
electrical supplies, 2; florists, 1; furniture, 3; 
grocers, 20 (chain, 2); hardware, 2; jewelry, 3; 
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meat markets, 6; men’s furnishings, 6; men’s 
clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 3; 
opticians, 3; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio sup- 
Plies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 10; 
shoes, 1; stationers, 8; women’s apparel, 2. 
Miscellaneous Data; Average temperature, 45 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 125; most pleasant months, May, 
June, July, Aug., Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 


11), (dentists, 10), (osteopaths, 2); number of 
wired houses, 1,900; gas, artificial; electric 
current, alternating; water, soft. 
BEND, ORE. 
(Deschutes County) 
1920 Population, 5,914. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 138,000. Most 


important cities and towns in this area are: 
ree (pop. 900); Madras (600); Primville 


Native Whites, 94%; Negroes, % of 1%; 
Foreign Born, 544%; Industrial Workers, 85%; 
English Reading, 98%; Families, 2,800 or more. 


Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Junior 
ae 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 2,- 
Churches: Baptist, 1; - Christian Science, 1; 


Congregational, 1; Bpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 


Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
cellaneous, 5, 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1, Total De- 
posits (all banks), $2,556,294.89; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $2,799,462.52; Total Sav- 


ings Banks Deposits, $1,006,217.42. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 3. 
number of seats, 3,500. 


Location: ‘Terminal of Deschutes Branch O, 
W. R. & N. Co. and Oregon Trunk Branch 8. 
P. & S. Co. Rys. On Dalles-California and 
McKenzie Highways. WBxcellent bus service in 
four directions. To nearest large city, by rail- 
road, 1014 hours; by auto, 8 hours. 

Principal Industries: Lumber, milling and 
logging, iron founding and machine shops, rail- 
road shops. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 6. Leading 
firms: Brooks-Secanlon and Shevlin-Hixon Lum- 
ber Companies. Total value of yearly output of 
factories estimated at $25,000,000. 

Special Information: Main business and eco- 
nomic center of territory extending 150 miles in 
all directions, including three counties and parts 
of two others, only city of any size. Center 
of great Central Oregon vacation land. Summit 
Cascade mountains and 100 mountain lakes with- 
in two hours by auto. End of railroad trans- 
portation for vast territory, some of which is 
now irrigated and producing heavily. 

Residential Features: City of homé owners. 
No workingman’s tenement houses. Homes 
modern, practically all built within last four 
years, average cost $3,500. All business streets 
and residence streets paved and macadamized. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Wall 
Street for 7 blocks; Bond Street, for 9 blocks; 
Oregon, Minnesota, Franklin and Greenwood 
Avenues, 2 to 6 blocks, with business and other 
industries scattered throughout the outskirts of 
city. There are 150 business houses in the city. 


Trading Area: Shopping people come here 
from Madras, 50 miles; Mitchell, east, 75 miles; 
Burns and Lakeview, southeast and south, 150 
miles, and west to Cascade mountains, 5 to 30 
miles. Mostly by automobiles and buses. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 2; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 1; Miscellaneous lines, 
eandy, 2 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial auto. agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 8; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 3; total cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 19; dressmakers, 3; total drug- 
gists, 4; dry goods, 4; department stores, 3; 
electrical supplies, 38; florists, 2; fruits, 1; 
furniture, 5; furriers, 1; garages (public), 9; 
total grocers, 22 (chain, 2); hardware, 3; jewel- 
ry, 5; total meat markets, 7; men’s furnishings, 
6: men’s clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 3; mil- 
liners, 4; opticians, 4; photographers, 8; pianos 
(and .miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; ra- 
dio supplies, 5; total restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 20; sporting goods, 8; stationers, 1; 
women’s apparel, 6. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 46.8 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 120. Doctors (medical, 10), (den- 
tists, 7), (osteopaths, 2); number of wired 
houses, 2,696: electric current, alternating and 
direct; water, soft. 


CORVALLIS, ORE. 


(Benton County) 


1920 Population, 5,752. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 6,300. 

Native Whites, 95%; Foreign Born, 5%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 30%; English Reading, 98%; 
Families, 1,510. 


Pictures, 3; 
Total 


Schools: 5. Number of Pupils, 1,500. 
Churches: 12. 
Banks: 8. Total Resources, $4,270,000. 


Theatres: 2. Total number of seats, 1,100, 


~\ 
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Location: 


87 miles south of Portland on lines: 
of Southern Pacific R.R., and Oregon Blectrie 
Railways. 


Principal Industries: Lumbering, 
home of Oregon Agriculture College. 


Retail Shopping Section: About 6 blocks on 
Second, Third, Madison, Jefferson and Monroe 
Streets, 


Trading Area: West about 60 miles, north 
and south 10 miles, east about 12 miles. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger autemobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 12; automobile tire agencies, 
12; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 4; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 5; dressmakers, 10; druggists, 7; dry 
goods, 6; department stores, 8; electrical sup- 
plies, 4; florists, 10; fruits, 4; furniture, 4; 
garages (public), 8; grocers, 17; hardware, 5; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 6; men’s furnishings, 
3; men’s clothing, 8; merchant tailors, 3; mil- 
liners, 4; opticians, 3; photographers, 3; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; ra- 
dio supplies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 
5; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 5. 


EUGENE, ORE. 


(Lane County) 
1920 Population 10,593. (1925, est. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 45,000. 


Native Whites, 94%; Foreign Born, 6%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 12.2%; 
98.5%; Families, 3,975, 


Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 2; Junior 
High, 3; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 3,750. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Bpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 10. 


farming, 


19,000.) 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Total Resources, 
$8,641,246.70; Savings Banks Deposits. Total, 
$2,856,038.77. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
number of seats, 3,000. 


1; Moving Pictures, 4; 
ete.), 1. Total 


‘Location: On main line of Southern Pacific; 
Southern terminus on Pacific Coast of Oregon 
Electric, owned jointly by the Northern Pacifie 
and Great Northern. Branch lines from here 


reach entire southwestern and southeastern 
Oregon. On paved Pacific highway, paved from 
Canada to Mexico. On main trans-state east 


Excellent bus and truck 
To nearest 


and west highway. 
service on all these highways. 


large city by railroad, 4%4 hours; by trolley, | 
4¥, hours; by auto, 414 hours. 
Principal Industries: Lumbering, fruit and 


vegetable canning and preserving, woolen mills, 


furniture and woodworking plants ‘and rail- 
road shops. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 60. Lead- 
ing firms: Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Bugene 
Fruit Growers’ Association, Eugene Woolen 
Mills, Far West Mfg. Co., Eugene WPxcelsior 


Co. Total value of yearly output of factories 
estimated at $25,000,000. 


Special Information: 
six months of 1925, 


Building permits, first 
$1,406,555. This total 
exceeded in entire Pacific Northwest only by 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma and Spokane. One 
twentieth of the nation’s remaining supply of 
timber lies within a radius of 75 miles of 
Hugene, Lane county heaviest timbered county 
in the United States, containing 65 billion feet. 
Railroads and highways make this natural dis- 
tributing point for southern Oregon; 175 travel- 
ing men work out of Eugene. 


Residential Features: Chiefly one- and two- 
family homes. Limited number of high class 
apartment houses. Bungalow courts increasing 


in number. Handsome residence section in hills 
surrounding city. No tenement. section or 
‘shack’? section. Average value of homes 


throughout the city around $3,000. Better type 
homes average $15,000 to $20,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: Willamette Street 
from Fifth to Eleventh; about four blocks each 
on Seventh, Highth and Ninth Avenues, cross- 
ing Willamette; Civie Center around parks. 
bounded by Fighth and Ninth Avenues, and 
East and West Park Streets. Small outlying 
retail district mear University of Oregon. 
Springfield population, 2,000, located just across 
Willamette River, constitutes second outlying 
retail district. 


Trading Area: Extends 75 miles west to 
Pacific Ocean, 75 miles east to summit of Cas- 
eade Range, 25 miles north and 30 miles south. 
Trading area large because of lack of large 
towns. Well served with paved and macadam 
roads, and automobile ownership averages one 
ear to each five persons. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; meats, 2; 
fruits, 4; dry. goods, 2; drugs, 1; musical in- 
struments, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; commercial antomobile agencies, 6; auto- 
mobile accessories, 13: automobile ‘tire aren- 
cies, 15: bakers. 9 (chain, 3); cigar stores and 
stands (ineluding hotels), 18; confectioners. (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 16; delicatessen, 16; 
dressmakers. 12: druggists, 9 (chain, 1): dry 
goods, 13; department stores, 8; electrical sup- 
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OREGON (Cont’d) 


Eugene (cont’d) 


-plies, 5; florists, 6; fruits, 4; furniture, 95 
furriers, 2; garages (public), 15; grocers 42 
{chain 2); bardware, 5; jewelry, 4; meat mat- 
‘kets, 13 (chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 12; 
men’s clothing, 12; merchant tailors, ae milli- 
-mers, 9; opticians, 5; photographers, (ft, pianos 
‘(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 6; 
jradio supplies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 
15; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 4, 
Miscellaneous Data; Average temperature, 
.52.41 degrees; average number of rainy days 
yper 12 months, 160; most pleasant months, 
‘April to November; doctors (medical, 39); (den- 
‘tists, 23); (osteopaths, 3); number of _Wwired 
‘houses, 4,915; street car service, g&s, artificial; 
selectrie current alternating; water, soft. 


’ GRANTS PASS, ORE. 


(Josephine County) 


1920 Population, 3,151. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 9,000. Most im; 
portant cities and towns in this area are: Kerby 
(pop. 500); Merlin (100); Wolf Creek (100). 

Native Whites, 100%; English Reading, 99%. 


Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Number of Vupils, 1,260. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, bac 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 


Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 10. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$2,774,805. Savings Bank Deposits Total, $8O1,- 
163. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 
of seats, 1,000. 

Location: Southern Pacific Ry. 300 miles 
from Portland and 450 miles from San Fran- 
eisco. Bus service on paved highway from Los 
Angeles to Portland, Oregon. Junction of the 
Pacific and Redwood Highways. Redwood High- 
way to Crescent City, Calif., water Shipping 
point, 90 miles. Also terminus of Calif. & Ore- 
gon, Coast Ry., extending 15 miles toward the 
eoast and depending upon lumber shipments 
principally. On Rogue River, world famous 
fishing stream. Gateway to Oregon Coves, ma- 
jor scenic attraction on Redwood Highway. 


1. Total number 


Principal Industries: Lumbering, dairying, 
fruit, the home of the Tokay grape. Irrigated 
farm district adjoining city. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 1. Leading 


‘firms, Pine Company. There are 17 saw mills 
in county and two creameries, 


Special Information: Trading center for vast 
area extending nearly to Pacific Coast. On 
paved highway, and is junction for western ter- 
minus of Redwood Highway. 


Residential Features: 90% 
home owners. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main business sec- 
tion on Pacifie Highway between courthouse and 
river. Business houses cover nine blocks on 
Sixth Street, five blocks on G Street, and two 
blocks on H Street. 

Trading Area: Extends 30 miles north, 
miles east, 60 miles south and west. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
eies, 10; commercial automobile agencies, 4; 
automobile accessories, 18; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 18; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 21 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 20, including grocers; 
dressmakers, 15; druggists, 5; dry goods, 4; 
department stores 2; electrical supplies, 2; flor- 
ists, 1; furniture, 5; garages (public), 10; gro- 
cers, 19 (chain, 4); hardware 3; jewelry 3; 
meat markets, 4; men’s furnishings, 7; men’s 
clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 2; 
opticians, 2; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments) 1; radio sup- 
plies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 13; 
shoes, 5; sporting goeds, 3; statiomers, 4; 
Women’s apparel 4, 

Miscellaneous Data: Docters (medical, 8); 
(dentists, 4); (osteopaths, 1); gas, artificial; 
velectric current, alternating; water, soft. 


of residents are 
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KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


i (Klamath County) 


1920 Population, 4,801 (1926 est., 11,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Chiloguin (pop. 1,000); Merrill (506); Bonanza 
(275); Malin (524). 

Native Whites, 85%; Foreign Born, 15%; 
Industrial Workers, 60%; English Reading, 90%; 


Families, 2,500 (Estimate—census report not 
completed). 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Parochial, 
1. Number of Pupils, 1,917 (Grade, 1,114; High 


School, 486; Parochial, 317). 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Wpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 3: Christian, 1; Lutheran, 1; Non-De- 
nominational, 1. 

Banks: National, 2. Capital, Surplus and 


Undivided Profits (all banks), $384,262.43; Total 
Deposits: (all banks), $4,882,070.72; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $5,601,925.66; Total Bank 
Clearings (12 months), $15,591,260—1925. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 3. Total 
aumber of seats, 2,500, 


" 
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Location: Southern Pacific R.R., 0. C. & u. 
8S. P., with transcontinental connections, (a om 
& W., with local connections only, To nearest 
large city, by railroad, 12 hours; by auto, 24 
hours. 


Principal Industries: 
livestock, 

Manufacturing Establishments; 50. Leading 
firms: Ewauna Box Co,, Big Lake Box Co., 
Wheeler-Olmstead Lumber Co., Shaw-Bertram 
Lumber Co., Klamath Lumber & Box Co., Peli- 
can Bay Lumber Co., Nine Lumber Co., Ackley 
Brethers Lumber Co., Kruse Lumber Co., Long 
Pine Lumber Co., Southern Oregon Lumber Co., 
Anna Creek Lumber Co., Lamm Lumber Co., 
Solomon Butte Lumber Co., Sprague River Lum- 
ber Co., Chiloquin Lumber Co., Algoma Lumber 
Co., Swan Lake Lumber Co., Langell Valley 
Lumber Co., Sprague White Pine Lumber Co., 
Modoe Lumber Co., Martin Bros. Flour Mills, 
Swan Lake Moulding Co., Klamath Iron & 
Steel Works, ete. Total value of yearly output 
of factories estimated at $20,000,000 lumber, 
$1,000,000 miscellaneous. 


Special Information: Heart of world’s largest 
stand, yellow and white pine. Wonderful play- 
grounds, Gateway to Crater Lake, sixty miles 
distant. Seat of United States Government's 
“Klamath’’ reclamation project, costing mil- 
lions, and putting 140,000 acres under water. 
Region trades largely with Portland and San 
Francisco and is close to northern California 
border. This city is on main line of 8S. P, 
Portland to 8. F. 

Residential Features: Cottages for workers, 
not tenements; seventeen apartment houses. 
Homes ranging in yalue from $1,000 to $30,000. 
Elevation, 4,200; artesian water; moderate sum- 


Box lumber, agriculture, 


mers and winters. 

Retail Shopping Section: Main Street, 2 
blocks; Klamath Avenue, 10 _ blocks; Third 
Street to Eleventh Street, inclusive, averaging 


22. blocks. 


Trading Area: 40 to 50 miles from north 
and east, 30 miles from west, and 40 miles 
from south. County is half as large as Mary- 
land. This city is only consequential trading 
center in entire district. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 4 (agencies also carry 
parts); automobile tire agencies, 9; bakers, 5; 
cigar stores and stands (including hotels), 22; 
eenfectioners (including hotel stands), 8; dress- 
makers, 5; druggists, 6; dry goods, 8; depart- 


©). 
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3; meats, 


ment stores, 3; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 
2; fruits, 5; furniture, 8; furriers, 2; garages 
(public), 10; grocers, 42 (chain, 2); hardware, 


5; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 6; men’s furnish- 
ings, 8; men’s clothing, &; merchant tailors, 3; 
milliners, 5; opticians, 2; photographers, 2; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
4; radio supplies, 6; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 15; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 7; stationers, 
5; women’s apparel, 3. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 48 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 40; most pleasant months, May, 
to December. Doctors (medical, 18), (dentists, 
12), (osteopaths, 3), (chiropractors, 3); number 
of wired houses, 3,237; electric current, alter- 
nating and direct; water, soft. 


LA GRANDE, ORE. 
(Union County) 


1920 Population, 6,913 (1926 est., 10,621). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 19,000 (1924). 
Most important cities and towns in this area 
are: Union (pop. 1,100); Elgin (1,000); Cove 
(400); Enterprise (2,000). 

Native Whites, 95%; Foreign Born, 5%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 25%; English Reading, 98%. 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Paro- 
chial, 1. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 4. 

Banks: National, 2. Capital, Surplus and 


Undivided Profits (all banks), $390,463.21; To- 
tal Deposits (all banks), $2,941,207.06; Total 
Resources (all banks), $3,668,686.87; Total Bank 
Clearings (12 months), $7,698,063.36. 


Theatres; Moving Pictures 3; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 3. 


Location: In northeast Oregon in the Blue 
Mountains, in Grande Ronde Valley, 18 miles 
wide, 34 miles long. Served by main line U. P. 
R.R. and the Old Oregon Trail. To nearest 
large city, by railroad, 287 miles, 814 hours; 
by auto, 10 hours. 


Principal Industries: Agriculture, fruit, live- 


stock, lumbering, lumber byproducts, railroad 
shops and iron foundry, packing plant. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 10. Grande 


Ronde Lumber Co., Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co., 


White Pine Lumber Co., Union Box- Co., La 
Grande Foundry, La Grande Construction & 
Supply Co., Mt.-Emily Iamber Co., Grande 


Ronde Meat Co., packers. 


Special Information: La Grande, the largest 
eity in Eastern Oregon, serves as 
outlet to the entire Wallowa County through 
the Joseph Branch of the Union Pacific and the 
La Grande-Wallowa Lake Highway. La Grande’s 
payroll from R.R. shops, and division, lumber 
mills, and chief industries, exceeds $4,000,000 
annually, 


Residential Features: Mainly one and two- 
family houses; few apartment houses in pro- 
portion to population; private homes predomi- 
nate. The chief residential streets, 14 miles, 
are all paved with 380 or 40-ft. hard-surface 
pavement; other streets macadam, 
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Retail Shopping Section: Hxtends from Third 
Street on Adams Avenue east to Hemlock 
Street, a distance of 7 blocks; Washington Ave- 
nue and Jefferson Street parallel Adams Aye- 
nue, and have business blocks of 3 and 5 
blocks, respectively; Depot, Elm, Fir, Greenwood, 
crossing Adams Ayenue, have from 2 to 4 
blocks of retail shops. 


Trading Area; Bxtends throughout Union and 
Wallowa counties, due to large bus service, 
which is accorded to La Grande permanent high- 
ways and U. P. service. Oil macadam state 
highways in all directions, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 1; Miscellaneous lines: 
lumber, 4; oil companies, 5. 


1;, meats, 2; 
confectionery, 2; 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 12; automobile tire agencies, 
13; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 25; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 20; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 6; 
druggists, 5; dry goods, 4; department stores, 


3; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 1; fruits, 3; 
furniture, 4; furriers, 1; garages (public), 10; 
grocers, 15; hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; meat 


markets, 8; men’s furnishings, 7; men’s clothing, 
7; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 4; opticians, 
2; photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 5; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 10; shoes, 1; sport- 
ing goods, 6; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 6. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 48.6 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelye months, 63; most pleasant months, June, 
July, Aug., Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 9), 
(dentists, 8), (osteopaths, 2; number of wired 
houses, 1,721; electric current, alternating; wa- 
ter, soft; building permits (1st six months of 
1926), $200,000. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


(Coos County) 
1926 Population, 6,500. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 12,500. 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Powers (pop. 1,500); Coquille (1,800); North 
Bend (3,800); Reeds Port (1,800); Bandon (1,- 
750). 


Most 


Native Whites, 8914%; Negroes, %%; Foreign 
Born, 10%; Industrial Workers, 80%; English 
Reading, 90%; Families, 2,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, %. High, 2; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 2,090. 
1; 
1; 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 
Bpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 4. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2. Capital Sur- 
plus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $583,- 
099.60; Total Deposits (all banks), $3,338, 650.97; 
Total Resources (all banks), $4,003,373.84. 

Theatres; Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, none; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 1. Total number of seats, 3,240, 

Location: Southwestern Oregon, Southern Pa- 
cific Ry., Pacific S. S. Co., Nelson S. S. Co., 
McCormick 8. S. Co., Interocean S. S. Co. and 
Port of call for Japanese lumber steamers. ‘To- 
nearest larger city, by railroad, 11 hours; by 
automobile, 10 hours. 


Principal Industries: Lumber, box companies, 
veneer plants, creameries, butter factory, cheese 
factories, dairying, fruit growing, fishing, coal 
mining, fish packing, ice and shipping. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 16. Leading 
firms: Coos Bay Lumber Manufacturing Co., 
Stout Lumber Co., Coos Veneer Box Co., Western 
Lumber Mfg. Co., Coos Bay Iron Works, Coos 
Bay Mutual Creamery C©o., J. L. Koontz Fac- 
tory, Chas. Feller, Ine., Wm. Jutstrome Co. 


Special Information: Only harbor of impor- 
tance between San Francisco, Calif., and Port- 
land, Ore, Last year’s lumber shipments totaled 
255,134,356 feet. Over one-sixth of lumber of 
Pacifie Northwest will be distributed through 
this port. 

Residential Features: 
ments, 

Retail Shopping Section: Central Avenue, 8 
blocks; Broadway, 16 blocks; Commercial Ave- 
nue, 6 blocks; Market Avenue, 5 blocks; Front 
Street, 4 blocks; Second Street, 6 blocks; Third 
Street, 4 blocks. 


Trading Area: Forty miles north, south and 
east; only 4 miles west to Pacific Ocean. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 
fruits, 1; hardware, 1; Miscellaneous, 4. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial automobile agencies, 8; 
automobile accessories, 3; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 6; bakers, 3; total cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 14 (chain, 4); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 10; delicatessen, 4; 
dressmakers, 16; total druggists, 7; dry goods, 
2; department stores, 2: electrical supplies, 4; 


a 


1,918 houses, 480 apart- 


1; 


florists, 2; furniture, 4; furriers, 1; garages 
(public), 8; total grocers, 22 (chain, 8); hard- 
ware, 4; jewelry, 4; total meat markets, 8; 
men’s furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 4; mer- 
chant tailors, 3; milliners, 4; opticians, 2: 
photographers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous 


musical instruments), 4; radio supplies, 8; total 
restaurants (including hotels), 9; shoes, 3; sport- 
ing goods, 2; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 3. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 68 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 178; most pleasant months, 
May, June, July, Aug., Sept., Oct. Doctors 
(medical, 12), (dentists, 9), (osteopaths, 2); 
number of wired houses, 1,728; gas, artificial; 
number of gas meters, 592; electric current, al- 
ternating; water, soft. — 
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MEDFORD, ORE. 
(Jackson County) 4 


1926 Population, 10,000. ; 
City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000, : 
Native Whites, most; Foreign Born, few; 
English Reading, mostly. } 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 


1; Parochial, 
Number of Pupils, 


1,550 (city schools). 
Churches; Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 


re 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 4; Christian, 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2. Total Re- 
sources, $4,500,000; Savings Banks Deposits To- 
tal, $1,250,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete,), 1. Dotal num-_ 
ber of seats, 5,000. . 


Location: Southern Pacific main line; elec- 
trie line to Jacksonville; logging road to tim- 
ber. The auto truck lines carry freight, ete., 
in all directions, on through auto line to Los 
Angeles and Portland, Ore. The entire Pacific 
highway is hard surfaced through the county— 
55 miles. Other macadamized roads all over 
the county. Interurban auto cars run every 
hour in all directions. Medford is on new air 
mail line, Seattle, Wash., to Los Angeles. To 
nearest large city, by railroad, 13 hours; by 
auto, 15 hours, 

Principal Industries: Lumber mills, box fae- 
tories, cement plant, cement and brick works, 
canneries, ice plants, creameries, ete. The fruit 
industry of this valley is a big one, and there 
are 15 fruit packing and pre-cooling stations 
in Medford, adjacent territory, Greatest pear 
raising district; shipped ove 1,800 car loads 
of pears last year; will ship over 2,500 this 
year. 

Manufacturing Establishments; Leading firms: 
Avens Owen-Oregon Lumber Co., Tomlin Box 
Co., Rogue River Valley Cannery, Knight’s 
Catsup Factory, Talent Cannery, Portland Ce- 
ment Works, Medford Brick & Block Works, 
Medford Printing Co., Snider’s Creamery, Jack- 
son County Creamery, Medford Ice Co., Med- 
ford Concrete Construction Co. . 


Special Information: Center of Rogue River 
Valley and gateway to Crater Lake, one of 
seven world wonders. Paved highway in every 
direction, being largest eity within 100 miles 
north in Oregon and 100 miles south in Cali- 
fornia, and having large store. Metropolitan in 
every way. People make this shopping and 
social headquarters for the whole territory; is 
big tourist center with wonderful eamp grounds 
and splendid hotels, Per capita of autos far 


2. 


above average. Has wonderful mountain 
streams, fine fishing, hunting. Irrigation makes 
it splendid dairy and fruit country. New 


$180,000 high school just completed; $1,000,000 
being expended on 32-mile Pipe line for spring 
water. 


Residential Features: City of splendid homes, 
beautiful, shady, paved streets; wonderful flow- 
ers March to December; plenty of pure moun- 
tain water; paved highways to. many resorts 
nearby. Snow-capped mountains on ranges seven 
months of year, but scarcely any snow falls in 
city. Wonderful mountain streams, with fruit, 
fishing, camping, etc. 

Retail Shopping Section, Covers several 
streets. Large stores, big stocks, up-to-date 
merchants, elegantly lighted business streets, 
25 miles paving in city, good roads, mostly 
paved, makes this big trading area. Also num- 
ber of suburban or residential stores, 


Trading Area: People come from 100 miles 
in either direction, owing to wonderful paved — 
roads and no other large cities, but principal 
trading area from which most of trade comes 
is 30 to 50 miles in either direction. Paved 
roads have put some of the smaller town stores 
out of the going. 

Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 1; produce, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial automobile agencies, 7; 
automobile accessories, 15; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 15; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 20 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 18; delicatessen, 2; dress- 
epart- 
ment stores, 4; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 2; 
fruits, 4; furniture 3; furriers, 1; garages (pub- 
lie), 17; grocers, 22 (chain, 2); hardware, 4; 
jewelry, 5; meat markets, 9; men’s furnish- 
ings, 8; men’s clothing, 7; merchant tailors, 3; 
milliners, 7; opticians, 2; photographers, 3; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
4; radio supplies, 2; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 10; shoes, 9; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 
2; women’s apparel, 7. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 52.8 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 73; most pleasant months, April 
to November. Doctors (medical, 18), (dentists, 
12), (osteopaths, 2); number of wired houses, 
2,100; gas, ‘artificial; electric current, alternat- 
ing and direct; water, soft. 


Groceries, 2; meats, 1; 
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OREGON CITY, ORE. 
(Clackamas County) 


1920 Population, 5,686 (does not include sub- — 
urbs of abont 11,900 total). 


City and Suburban Estimate, about 12,500. 

Native Whites, 98%; Foreign Born, 2%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 60%; English Reading, 100%; 
Families, 1,800. F 


Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Parochial j 
Number of Pupils, 2,020, ONE fe 
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Churches: 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 


Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 


Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 7, 
Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Re- 


sources, $4,831,969.71; Savings Banks Deposits 
Total, $2,337,708.54. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3. Total number 
of seats, 2.000. 


Lecation: In Clackamas County, on Willamette 
River, 14 miles south of Portland; on main 
Southern Pacifie lines; Portland Electric Power 
street cars service, and bus line to Portland. 
Willamette Valley Southern Ry. taps rich tim- 
ber and agricultural district of Olackamas 
County; has headquarters here. Mills use river 
navigation for transporting supplies and finished 
products. 


Principal Industries: Paper manufacturing, 
woolen goods manufacturing, agriculture, furni- 
ture manufacturing, 


Manufacturing. Establishments: 4. Leading 
firms, Crown Willamette Paper Co., Hawley 
Pulp & Paper Co., Oregon City Mfg. Co. (woolen 
mills), Stearns Furniture Factory. Total yalue 
of yearly output of factories estimated at $20,- 
000,000, Payrolls total $4,500,000 annually. 


Special Information: Has historical interest; 
second oldest city in State. Is the gateway to 
the upper Willamette Valley. On the highway 
line of travel, getting practically all the tour- 
ist travel into the Pacific Northwest. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses; few apartments. Large percent- 
age of people are home-owners. Many people 
living in surrounding towns of West Linn, Glad- 
stone, Canemah, Bolton an Willamette work 
in Oregon City and trade here.” Town is on a 
hillside, and a bluff separates the residential 
and business districts. Free municipal elevator. 
Concrete bridge connects West Linn and (re- 
gon City. 


Retail Shopping Section: Chiefly for 14 blocks 
on Main Street. A few business houses on hill, 
on Seventh Street. 


Trading Area; Twenty-five miles in all direc- 
tions except towards Portland. 


Wholesale Houses: 0. ©. Mfg. Co., wholesale 
woolen goods. 


Number cf Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
efes, 11; commercial automobile agencies, 5: 
automobile accessories, 14; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 20; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 10; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 4: delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 
10; druggists, 4; dry goods. 6: denartment 
stores, 3; electrical supplies, 4: florists, 3; fruits, 
1; furniture, 5; garages (public), 6; grocers, 
30; hardware, 6; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 10; 
men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 5; mer- 
chant tailors, 2; milliners, 8: opticians, 3; pho- 
tographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments). 3; radio supplies, 9; restaurants 
(including hotels), 10: shoes, 1: sporting goods, 
4; stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 3. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors, (medical, 11), 
(dentists, 9). (osteonaths, 2); gas, artificial; 
Dumber of meters, 950; electric current, alter- 
eng: number of wired houses, 1,782; water, 
soft. 


PENDLETON, ORE. 


(Umatilla County) 


1920 Population census, 7,387. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000. Most 
important cities and towns In this area are: 
Milton (pop. 1,747); Freewater (664); Hermis- 
ton (655); Athena (621): Weston (595). 

Native Whites, 95%; English Reading, 95%; 
_ Families, 1,700 in city. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 1,496 in city. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1: Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1: Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous: Christian, 1; Peace Lutheran, 1. 


Banks: National; 1: State, 1. Capital, Sur- 
plus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $1,079,- 
485.01; Total Deposits (all banks), $5,475,647,26; 
Total Resources (all banks), $7.794,907.79. 


Theatres: Legitimate and Moving Pictures, 
2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 1. Total 
number of seats, theatres, 1,750; High School 
Auditorium, 750. 


Location: On main line of Union Pacific Sys- 
tem (0. W. R. & N. Co.), 219 miles east of 
Portland, and is the southern terminus of its 
main line to Spokane; also operates branch lines 
which connect all of principal towns in county 
and a branch line of the Northern Pacific con- 
nects Pendleton with main line at Pasco, Wash. 
Pendleton is a natural highway center, being on. 
the Old Oregon Trail, which to the west be- 
comes the Columbia River Highway. Also on 
the Oregon-Washington Highway, which is a 
paved road, and the traffic over it is extremely 
heavy. With these splendid transportation fa- 
cilities, Pendleton is ideally situated to become 
a distributing center for Eastern Oregon. 


Principal Industries: Four flouring mills hay- 
ing a combined capacity of 2,050 barrels a day. 
Woolen mills, manufacturing Indian robes, bath 
robes, steamer robes, blankets, shawls, ete. 
_ Packing plant, creamery and ice cream manu- 
facturing plant, planing mills, foundry and 
machine shops, saddle, saddle tree and_har- 
_ mess manufacturing plant, roofing materials. 

_ Manufacturing Establishments, 15, Leading 

firms, Pendleton Woolen Mills, Collins Flouring 
ills. Pendleton Flour Mills Co., Walters 
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Pendleton Packing and Provision Co., 
& Co., Smythe-Barthel Co.,, 
& Coal’ Co., 
Iron Works. 


Hamley 
Pendleton Lumber 
Golden West Creamery, Pendleton 


Special Information: Pendleton’s yolume of 
business is much greater than usual for a town 
of its size because it is the trading center. of 
an unusually large agricultural and stock rais- 
ing empire. The wealth of its trading zone has 
been estimated at over $100,000,000. The popu- 
lation of Umatilla County alone is near 30,000 
and Pendleton is in the geographical center of 
the county. Pendleton is the home of the 
Round Up, the “Epic Drama of the West,’’ and 
Happy Canyon, “The Round Up’s Little Broth- 
er.’’ These are great outdoor shows and are 
held annually in September. 


Residential Features: Pendleton is a city of 
good homes, and more than 10 miles of its 
Streets are paved and the sidewalks and gut- 
ters are of concrete construction. The streets 
are shaded with trees, and fringes of well-kept 
parkings on either side are backed up with sub- 
stantial houses, The city is more than fifty 
years old and has a wonderfully pleasing climate 
throughout the year. It is noted for its pure 
drinking water, which is secured from springs 
and is piped a distance of twenty miles from 
the mountains, ‘ 


Retail Shopping Section: Pendleton has a’ 
very large section of business houses in propor- 
tion to its population, aud this condition almost 
invariably attracts the attention of strangers. 
The reason for this is that the city has a large 
area from which it draws trade. The retail 
shopping section extends 4 blocks on Main St., 
4 blocks on Court St., 4 blocks on Alta 8t., 
and 4 blocks on Webb St. 


Trade Area: Extends over a radius of 40 
miles north, east, west and south of Pendleton. 
Practically all of this section is covered with 
paved roads. 


Wholesala Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 
fruits, 1; miscellaneous lines, gents’ furnish- 
ings, 1; confectionery and cigars, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 16; 
bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including 


hotels), 15; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 6; dressmakers, 4; druggists, 5; dry 
goods, 4; department stores, 3; electrical sup- 
plies, 2; florists, 2; furniture, 5; furriers, 4; 


garages (public), 15; grocers, 17; hardware, 2; 
jewelry, 4; meat markets, 8; men’s furnish- 
ings and men’s clothing, 8; merchant tailors, 
2; milliners, 5: opticians, 2; photographers, 2; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
2; radio supplies, 6; restaurants (including 
hotels), 14; shoes, 8; sporting goods, 4; sta- 
tioners, 2; women's apparel, 3. 


Miscellanecus Data: Doctors, (medical, 8), 
(dentists, 8), (osteopaths, 1); gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 1,132; electric current, alter- 
ee, number of wired houses, 2,045; water, 
soft. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


(Multnomah County) 


1920 Population, 258,2§8 (1920 est. 315,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 475,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Vancouver (pon, 15,000); Forest Grove, (2,500); 
Oregon City (7,000). 


Native Whites, 79.7%: Negroes, 0.6%; 
eign Born, 19.7%; Industrial Workers, 
English Reading, 98.3%; Families, 67,045. 
est. 75,000). 


Schools: Public Grade, 76; High, 8; Parochial, 
28; Number of Pupils, 52.923, 


Churches: Baptist, 19: Christian Science, 8; 
Congregational, 15: Episcopal, 14; Hebrew, 5; 
Methodist, 38; Presbyterian, 26; Roman Cath- 
olic, 31; Miscellaneous, 69. 

Banks: National, 9; State, 14; Trust Com- 
Tanies, 4; Capital, Surnins, and Undivided 
Profits (all banks), $17,152,502: Total Deposits 
(all banks), $166,902,264,: Total Resources (all 
banks), $189.174,985.; Total Savings Banks 
Deposits, $60,976,663.; Total Bank. Clearings 
(12 months, 1925), $2,015,148,909. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2: Moving Pictures, 43. 
Vaudeville, 4; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
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Location: In northwestern Oregon, at confiu- 
ence of Willamette and Columbia Rivers, 112 
miles by water from Pacific Ocean, and at head 
of ocean navigation on Columbia River, Served 
by 54 coastwise and oceanic steamer lines. Also 
by Sonthern Pacific; 0. W. R. & N. F., Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle; Gt. Northern and Northern 
Pacific and Oregon Electric Rys. To nearest 
large city by railroad, 6 hours: by auto, 8 
hours. } 

Principal Industries: Lumber manufacturing, 
furniture manufacturing, ready-cut houses, ma- 
chinery, copper, tin and sheet metal products, 
stoves, furnaces and house heating equipment, 
auto hodies, accessories, ships and boats, rub- 
ber products, heels. soles, tires and tubes, cereals 
flour, bran, feeds and fertilizer, paper and paper 
products, woolen textiles. underwear, cloth, 
yarn, blankets, robes, clothing and knit goods, 


women’s outing suits, men’s and bors’ ecloth- 
ing, work and rainproof clothing, sboes, sad- 
dlery and leather specialties, burlap bags and 


other gunny products, packing house products, 
fish, canned and fresh, canned, dried and de- 
hydrated fruits and vegetahles, vegetable and 
fish oiJs, oil products, soap, cleaning compounds 
and cocoanut oil compounds, paints, varnishes 
and chemicals, toilet preparations, drugs, medi- 
cing and mint. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 1.000, Lead- 
ing firms, Portland Woolen Mills, Portland 
Worsted Mills, Nicolai Door Co., Eastern & 


Western Lumber Co., Inman-Ponlsén Lumber 
Co., American Can Co., Pacific Car & Foundry 
©o., Doernbecher Furniture Mfg. O©o., Grand 
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Rapids Show Case Co., Portland Vegetable Oil 
Mills, Willamette Iron & Steel Works, Smith 
& Watson Iron Works. Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $200,000,000. 


Special Information: Portland is the country’s 
greatest lumber manufacturing center. One-fifth 
the world’s supply of standing timber is in 
Oregon. Portland mills in 1923 cut 920 billion 
hoard feet, while total lumber output in Oregon 
in 1928 was four billion board feet. Portland 
is the outlet of the Willamette Valley, an 
extremely rich farming and dairying section and 
scattered throughout the State are many fertile 
fields, while the eastern half of the State is 
a famous wheat growing region. Portland is 
the second grain exporting port and second 
wool market of the United States, 


Residential Features: Chiefly detached houses. 
No slum or tenement district. Proportion of 
apartment houses very small, Fully fifteen sep- 
arate high class residential districts in the city. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Third 
Street to Fourteenth Street, and from Taylor 
Street to Ankeny Street (9 blocks), and about 
15 outlying retail districts. The principal sub- 
urban shopping area, however, is within a radius 
ot 40 miles. 


Trading Area: Trading area irregnlar in 
shape owing to paved motor roads extending 
125 miles south, 100 miles west, 100 miles north 
and 125 miles east. 


Whcelesale Houses: Groceries, 14; meatn, 23; 
fruits, 16: hardware, 11; dry goods, 12; miseel- 
laneous lines—notions, 3; shirts and overalls, 
4; crockery, 3; drugs, 4. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Taxaenger automobile agen- 
cies, 66; commercial antomobile agencies, 6; au- 
tomobile accessories, 15; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 146; bakers, 88; cigar stores and stands 
(ineluding hotels), 108 (chain, 10); confectioners, 
(inelnding hotel stands), 700; delicatessen, 135; 
dressmakers, 27; druggists, 214 (chain, 19); 
dry goeds, 112; department stores, 4; electrical 
surplies. 78; florists, 56; fruits, 50; furniture, 
100; furriers, 5; garages (public), 121; grocers, 
780 (chain, 122); hardware, 78; jewelry, 77; 
meat markets 236 (chain, 14); men’s furnish- 
ings and men’s clothing, 128; merchant tailors, 
127; milliners, 35; opticians, 29; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 38; radio 
supplies, 15; restaurants 240 (chain, 13); sport- 
ing goods, 5; stationers, 7; women’s apparel, 6. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
53 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 156; most pleasant months, 
May, June, July, Ang., Sept.. Oct. Doctors 
(medical, 451). (dentists. 887). (osteonaths, 
25); gas artificial; number of meters, 107,987; 
electric current, alternating and direct; num- 
ber of wired houses, 72,000; water, soft, 


ROSEBURG, ORE. 


(Douglas County) 
1920 Population, 4,381. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 7,500. 


Native Whites, 90%: Foreign Born, 10%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 40%; English Reading, 95%; 


Families, 1,500. 

Schocls: Public Grade, 4; High, 2; Parochial, 
2; Number of Pupils, 1,760. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian, 1; Christian 


Science, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 6. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Total Resources, 


$3,500 000; Savings Bank Deposits Total, 
$451,000, 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 8; 


Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 


Location: Roseburg is situated about center 
of Douglas County, on bank of South Umpqua 


River. Served by 8S. P. R.R. Pacifie High- 
Way passes through city. Several auto bus 
lines, both freight and passenger, operate out 


of this city to coast points and also towns 
north as far as Seattle, south to San Diego. 
To nearest large city by railroad, 4 hours; by 
auto, 3 hours. 

Principal Industries: Fruit raising, prunes, 
pears, peaches, apples, cherries and_ berries. 
Cattle, sheep, hogs, goats, poultry, hay and 
grain, and lumber on large scale. This is gen- 
eral county survey. City has 8. P. Co. railroad 
shops and division headquarters. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 6. Umpqua 
Canning Co., H. 8. Gile Packing Oo., California 


Packing Co., Drager Packing Co., Umpqua 
Broccoli Exchange, Roseburg Ice Co., Roseburg 
Lumber and Manufacturing Co., makers of 


erates and boxes. 

Special Information: The geographical loca- 
tion of Roseburg makes it the hub for a vast 
section of country as large as half of New Bng- 
land. 

Residential Features: Roseburg is a city of 
homes, most of the people owning own houses. 
There is but one regniar apartment in the town. 
These homes are well kept with nice lawns and 
shade trees. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends from the 
S. P. Co. station in the western part of. the 
city along Cass Street to Jackson, and thence 
north for eight blocks to North Roseburg. 


Trading Area: Extends for more than 75 
miles north and south of this city. Roseburg 
also draws from the stockmen from the east for 
more than 25 miles and for 20 miles on the 
west. Paved highways bring residents of small 
towns from 35 to 40 miles each way. 


Wholesale Houses: Fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial automobile agencies, 4; 
automobile accessories, 14; automobile tire agen 
cies, 15; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (in 
eluding hotels), 6; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 10; dressmakers, 6; druggists, 4; 


dry goods, 6; department stores, 2: electrical 
supplies, 3; florists, 2; furniture, 5; garages 
(public), 7; grocers, 12 (chain, 4); hardware, 


4; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 5; men’s furnish- 
ing, 6; men’s clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 4% 
milliners, 4; opticians, 3; photographers, 2; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
2; radio supplies, 2; restaurants (inelnding ho- 
tels), 7; shoes, 9; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 
2; women’s apparel, 8. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, . 
53 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 156; most pleasant months, May, 
June, July, Aug., Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 
14}, (dentists, 10), (osteopaths, 4); gas, arti- 
ficial; electric current, alternating; water, soft. 


SALEM, ORE. 
(Marion County) 


1920 Population, 17.679. (1926 est. 28,000.> 


City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area ares 
Dallas (pop. 2,701); Woodburn (1,616); Inde- 
pendence (1,143); Silverton (2,251). 


Native Whites, 93%; Negroes, 44%; Foreign 
Born, 7%; Industrial Werkers, 25%; English 
Reading, 99%; Families, 6,228 (Jan. 1, 1926). 


Schools: Publc Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 5; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 5,160. 
Willamette University, 625 students. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 4; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 


Taneous, 20, 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Tetal Resources, 
$11,723,643 (June 30, 1926). All above have 
savings departments. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Vandeville, 2; Misceltaneons (Auditoriums, etc.). 
Armory seats 1,800. Total number of seats, 
5,150. 


Location: Southern Pacific Ry., Oregon Elee- 
tric Ry. On Willamette River (navigable). On 
Pacific Highway. Stage Hnes all direetions. 
Within Salem’s immediate trading area, extend- 
ing out 20 miles, there are 213 miles paved 
roads and 800 miles macadam and gravel roads. 
To nearest Targe city by railroad, 214 hours; b¥ 
auto, 2 hours. : 


Principal Industries: Paper manufacture, table 
linen, linen twine, logging company and bor 
factories, woolen mill, meat packing plant, paper 
produets factory, 8 plants for fruit and berry 
eanning. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 31. Leading 
firms, Oregon Pulp & Paper Co., Chas. K. Spank 
ding Logging Co., Oregon Linen Mil’s, Ine., Thos, 
Kay Woolen Mills, Miles Linen Mills, Valley 
Packing @o., Paper Converting Mfg. Co., Reed 
Furniture Mfg. Oo. Packing fruits, as follows: 
Producers Packing & Canning Co., Kings Food 
Products Co., Hunt Bres. Packing Co., North- 
west Packing Oo., Starr Fruit Products Co., 
Oregon Packing Co., Pacifie Fruit, Canning and 
Packing Co. Tota) value of yearly output ef fac- 
tories estimated at $5,000,000. 


Special Information: Salem is the capital of 
Oregon. State institutions are all here except- 
ing two smaller ones. Payroll of these institu- 
tions, $1,500.°00. Business district has 99-foot 
wide streets. 


Residential Features: Salem, Oregon, has 70 
especially rich district. Average home costs 
$5,000. No foreign, no negro, no Greek or no 
Hebrew district in city. Church influence strong. 
50% of people are church members, 35% ever 
the age of 21 years attend church regularly. One 
automobile to every three persons. No labor 
troubles. Big plants are open shop. Salem is 
county seat of Marion County. This county hag 
more paved roads than any county in the state, 
The county ranks first in Oregon in the prodne- 
tion of prunes, loganberries, potatees, oats, cle 
ver, celery, onions, strawberries, filberts, biack- 
berries and raspberries. The High Schovl ts of 
so high a standard that 312 pupils are enrolled 
coming from other districts. 


Retail Shopping Section: Commercial St.. 8 
blocks; State St., 6 blocks; Court St.. 5 blocks} 
Liberty St., 6 blocks; Ferry St., 4 blocks; High 
§t., 6 blocks; Chemeketa St., 4 blocks; Chureh 
St., 2 blocks; Seven outlying retail districts, 
three or four of which have half a dozen stored 
or more, Others are the 4 or 5 store centers, 
Then we have 46 groceries, of which 20 are im 
the. outlying districts. 


Trading Area: Extends 28 miles north, 18 
miles south, 35 miles east and 25 miles west, alt 
due to paved roads. There is also stage service 
into all this district. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; ments, 2; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1; Miscellaneous lnes, con- 
fectionery, 1; gloves, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 13; antomobile accessories, 14; automobile 
tire agencies, 9; bakers, 5; cigar stores and: 
stands (including hotels), 9 (chain, 1); confec- 
tioners (including hotel stands), 7; delicatessen, 
5; dressmakers, 4; druggists, 12 (chain, 1); dry 
goods, 8; department stores, 3; electrical sup- 
plies, 8; florists, 2; fruits, 3; furniture, 5: fur- 
riers, 1; garages (public), 13; grocers, 46 (chain, 
16); hardware, 5; jewelry, 5; meat markets, 14: 
(chain, 3); men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 
5; merchant tailors, 5; milliners, 5; opticians, 
6; photographers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 2; res 
taurants (including hotels), 14; shoes, 5; sport- 
ing goods, 2; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 4_ 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 53° 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12- 
months, 156; most pleasant months: Aprit, May, 
June, Sept., Oct.; doctors (medical, 22); (dem 
tists, 16); (osteopaths, 6); street car service? 
gas, artificial; number of meters, 1,800; electric 
current, alternating;. number of wired houses,,., 
3.500; water, hard. 
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THE DALLES, ORE. 
(Wasco County) 


1920 Population, 5,807. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 45,000. 

Native Whites, 84%; Foreign Born, 16%, 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 2,100. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 3; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 3. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$3,762,505.50. Savings Bank Deposits Total, 
$1,006, 104.90. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), H. S., Hlks, 
Parochial. Total number of seats, 5,300. 

Location: On main line 0. W. R. & N. (Union 


Pacific). Seattle,’ Portland & Spokane, Great 
Southern, Columbia River, open river to the 


sea, Bus and truck service in all directions- 


211, miles of railroad in county. On the Colum- 
bia River highway and Old Oregon Trail, North-- 
ern terminus of The Dalles-Pacific Highway. _ 


Principal Industries: Fruit, grain, wool, lum- 
ber, livestock, salmon shipping. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 8, Leading 
firms: Libby, McNeill & Libby, Kings Food Prod- 
ucts, Seufert Salmon Cannery, Wasco Warehouse 
Milling Co., railroad shops. 


Residential Features: Practically all are -one- 
family houses, No tenements or poor residential 
districts in city. “* 


‘Retail Shopping Section: Main business gec- 
tion, nine blocks on Second St. and three blocks 
on Union, Court, Washington, Federal, and 
Loughlin. Sts. 


Trading Area: Extends 25 miles west, 30 miles 
north into Washington, 40 miles east and 80 to 
80 miles south. The Dalles is the gateway to 
Eastern Oregon and is an important trading 
center, . 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 2; 
fruits, 2, r 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 3; automobile accessories, 7; automobile 
tire agencies, 6; bakers, 2; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 8; confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 16; delicatessen, 2; dress- 
makers, 3; druggists, 4; dry goods, 3; depart- 
ment stores, 3; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 4; 
fruitsp 10; furniture, 5; garages (public), Ts 
grocers, 12; hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; meat mar- 
kets, 5; men’s furnishings, 7: men’s clothing, 
7; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 3; opticians, 
4; photographers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 2; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 7; shoes, 7; sport- 
ing goods, 2; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 4. 


Standard Surveys 


of 
PENNSYLVANIA 


LE CL a IE SS PT a rN 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


(Lehigh County) 
1920 Population, 73,502. (1925 est. 92,000.) 
City*and Suburban Estimate, 125,000. 


Native Whites, 59,329; Negroes, 190; Foreign 
Born, 8,988; Industrial Workers, 13,995; English 
Reading, 92%; Families, 18,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 22;- High, 1; Junior 
wgh, 3; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 15,- 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Episcopal, 3; Hebrew, 
35 Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Cath- 
olic, 9; Miscellaneous, 1; Lutheran, 22; Re- 
formed, 18; Evangelical, 10. 


Banks: National, 3; Trust Companies, 8; 
Total Resources, $44,000,000. Savings Bank 
Deposits Total, $35,000,000, 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 9; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
5. Total number of seats, 17,711. 


Location: C. R. R. of N. J., L. V., Penna., 
Lehigh Valley Transit Co, L. & N. B., P & 
R., The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. owns, 
operates and leases the Lehigh Canal, 140 miles, 
carrying coal and other freight from the anthra- 
cite region (Coalport) down through Mauch 
Chunk, Allentown and Baston to Bristol, Phila. 
and Delaware River points. To nearest large 
city by railroad, 2 hours; by trolley, 2% hours; 
by auto, 2 hours. 


Principal Industries: Motor trucks, mining 


pumps and machinery, iron and steel, small ma- 
ehinery, silk, textiles generally, shoes, 


Manufacturing Establishments: Principal offices 
of Lehigh Portland Cement Co.; principal plants 
of Lehigh, Atlas and ten other cement compa- 
nies within radius of 20 miles. Thirty miles 
from anthracite coal producing section; home 


of Mack Motor Co. (International), Traylor En- 
gineering Co., Iowa Barb Wire plant of U. 8. 
Steel Corporation; Penn Trojan Powder Co., 
Bethlehem Steel Co. plant in Bethlehem, which 
adjoins city of Allentown, 


Special Information: Metropolis of the Lehigh 
Valley, beautifully laid out and one of the 
cleanest cities in the country. Settled 1762. 
Comparatively prosperous. Little poverty. Seat 
of Allentown annual fair. Thrifty population. 
Penna. German community. 


Residential Features: Hxtraordinarily clean 
and inviting, many mansions. Residential sec- 
tion practically a plateau. Straight alternate 
40 and 60 ft. streets. City is increasing west- 
ward. Exceptional amount of building now 
going on, with available sites. 


Retail Shopping Section: Hamilton St. 11; 
Linden 5, Sixth 5, Seventh 7, Eighth 2, Ninth 
1, and Tenth 1 block. 


Trading Area: - Radius of 25 miles; popula- 
tion, 200,000. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; meats, 6; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 5; dry goods, 4. 

Number, of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Bakers, 8; cigar stores and 
stands (including- hotels), 65 (chain, 2); con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 79; delica- 
tessen, 6; dressmakers, 30; druggists, 34; dry 
goods, 10; department stores, 5; florists, 4; 
fruits, 30; furniture, 23; furriers, 12; garages 
(public), 11; grocers, 237 (chain, 30); hard- 
ware, 6; jewelry 25; meat markets, 60 (chain, 
8); men’s furnishings and clothing, 35; mer- 
ehant tailors, 10; milliners, 23; opticians, 10; 
photographers, 9; pianos (and miscellaneous mus- 
ica instruments), 19; radio supplies, 20; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 26; shoes, 23; sport- 
ing goods, 4; stationers, 5;. women’s apparel, 6. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
52.74 degrees; average number of rainy days 
per twelve months, 120; most pleasant’ months, 
May, June, Sept., Oct.; doctors (medical, 78), 
(dentists, 35), (osteopaths, 5); street car 
service; gas, artificial; electric current, al- 
ternating; water, hard. 


See announcement columns 3 and 4 


--«. ALTOONA, PA. 
fe . (Blair County) 


1920 Population, 60,331. (1926, est. 69,380.) 

City and Suburban Estimate, 79,000. 

Native Whites, 89%; Negroes, 3%; Foreign 
Born, 8%; Industrial Workers, 30%; English 
Reading, 97%; Families, 13,740 (1920). 

Schools: Public Grade, 17; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 7; Number of Pupils, 13,- 
559. 

Churches: Baptist, 4; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 4; Methodist, 12; Presby- 
terian, 5; Roman Catholic, 10; Miscellaneous, 
41, 


Banks: National, 2; State, 5. Total Deposits 
(all banks), $15,699,251; Total Resources (all 
banks), $18,824,315; Total Savings Banks De- 
posits, $12,569,000 (1920); Total Bank Clearings 
(12 months 1925) $78,352,550. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 7; 
Vaudeville, Ls Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
etc.), 4. 


Location: Altoona is a division point on P. 
R.R. From here radiate branches north, south, 
east and west. Altoona is 35 miles southwest 
of geographical center of Pennsylvania. To 
nearest large city by railroad, 3 hours; by auto, 
4 hours. 


Principal Industries: Railroad shops. Brick, 
silk, overalls, iron rolling mills, motor trucks. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 11. Leading 
firms: P. R.R. shops, Schwarzenbach-Huber Co., 
Altoona Iron Co., Altoona Brick Co., Altoona 
Textile Co.,. Altoona Overall Co., Dixon Motor 
Truck Co. Total value of yearly output of 
factories estimated at $80,441,633. 


Special Information: Altoona is the great rail- 
road industrial city of Penna., situated on the 
four-track line of the P. R.R. ‘he main repair 
shops of the P, R.R. are located here. Altoona 
is enly four miles from the famous horseshoe 
curve, and in the heart of Pennsylvania’s bi- 
tuminous coal section. 


Residential Features; High percentage of 
homes owned. Many handsome residences. 


Retail Shopping Section; Seven blocks on 11th 
Ave.; the main business section. Also 8 blocks 
on 12th Ave., 4 blocks on Chestnut Ave. and 4 
blocks on Green Ave. 


Trading Area: 35 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 6; meats, 5; 
fruits, 4; hardware, 3; dry goods, 2; miscel- 
laneous line: confectioners, 8. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 35; commercial auto, agencies, 14; automo- 
bile accessories, 26; automobile tire agencies, 
13; bakers, 19; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 27 (chain, 2); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 102; delicatessen, 5; 
dressmakers, 15; druggists, 31 (chain, 5); dry 
goods, 9; department stores, 6; electrical sup- 
plies, 12; florists, 12; fruits, 89; furniture, 10; 
furriers, 3; garages (public), 27; grocers, 349 
(chain, 78); hardware, 17; jewelry, 18; meat 
markets, 65 (chain, 4); men’s furnishings, 18; 
men’s clothing, 12; merchant tailors, 21; mil- 
liners, 18; opticians, 11; photographers, 8; 
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1|PENNSYLVANIA (Cont'd) 


Altoona (cont’d) 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
10; radio supplies, 10; restaurants (including 
hotels), 84; shoes, 27; sporting goods, 3; sta- 
tioners, 10; women’s apparel, 16, 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
52.74 degrees; average number of rainy days 
per twelve months, 120; most pleasant months, 
May, June, Sept., Oct.; doctors (medical, 85), 
(dentists, 53), (osteopaths, 5); street car serv- 
ice; gas, natural; electric current, alternating; 
water, hard. 


ASHLAND, PA. 
(Schuykill County) 


1920 Population, 6,666, 


Native Whites, 98%; 
Industrial Workers, 50%; 
95%; Families, 1,500. 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2; Number of Public, 700. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 
1; Presbyterian, 1; Reman Catholic, 2; Mis- 
eellaneous; 2 Lutheran, 1 Reformed. 


Banks: National, 2; Total Resources, $5,290,- 
977.21. Savings Bank Deposits Total, $3,012,- 
701.97. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Miscellaneous (Audi- 
toriums, etc.), 1 H. 8. & Parochial auditorium, 
Total number of seats, 1,800. 


Location: P. & R. Railroad and branch of 
Lehigh Valley R.R. To nearest large city by 
railroad, 1 hour; by trolley, 1 hour; by auto, 
45 minutes. 


Principal Industries: Anthracite  colleries, 
steam pump works, lumber and planing mills, 
shirt factory, bottling works, printing. 


- Manufacturing Establishments: Goyne Steam 
Pump Co., 8. Valentine Co. (Shirts), William 
Pepper & Co. (Bottlers). 


Special Information: Ashland is considered 
one of the cleanest towns in the anthracite re- 
gion. A first-class hotel with 75 rooms was 
opened Oct. 1, 1925. Population is almost en- 
tirely American. 


Residential Features: Mostly one- and two- 
family houses. Private homes predominate. 


Retail Shopping Section; Extends almost the 
entire length of 20 blocks on the main thor- 
oughfare. 


Trading Area: Wxtends about five miles east, 
north, south and west. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, none; commercial auto, agencies, 12; auto- 
mobile accessories, 15; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 15; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels); 10; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 18; delicatessen, 5; dressmakers, 
12; druggists, 6; dry goods, 10; department 
stores, 2; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 1; 
fruits, 6; furniture, 4; furriers, 2; garages 
(public), 5; groceries, 15 (chain, 4); hardware, 
5; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 6 (chain, 1); 
men’s furnishings, 7; men’s clothing, 6; mer- 
chant tailors, 2; milliners, 4; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 4; radio supplies, 5; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 3; shoes, 6; sport- 
va goods, 5; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 


Foreign Born, 2%; 
English Reading, 


eo 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
$2.74 degrees; average number of rainy days 
per twelve months, 120; most pleasant months, 
May, June, September, October. Doctors (med- 
ical, 8), (dentists, 3); street car service; gas, 
ae ae electric current, alternating; water, 
soft. 


BANGOR, PA. 
(Northampton County) 
1920 Population, 5,402. : 
City and Suburban Estimate, 18,000. 


Native Whites, 17,950; Negroes, 50; Foreign 
Born, 18%; Industrial Workers, 60%; English 
Reading, 85%. 


Schools: Public Grade, 12: High, 1; Junior 
High, 1. Number of Pupils, 1,456. 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Bpiscopal, 1; Metho- 


dist, 1; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 1; 

Miscellaneous, Welsh Congr., Welsh Methodist, 
Salem & United Evang. 

eaveaks: “pie 2; State, 1; Total Re- 
urces F : Savings Bank Deposits 

Total, $3,000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 


Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
2. Total number of seats, 2,200. 


Location: D. L. & W. and L. & N. BD. B.R. 


Principal Industries: Silk Gloves and Slate 
mines, 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


(Beaver County) 


1920 Population, 12,802. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 55,000 suburban; 
Tural, 4,000. 
Native Whites, 71%; Negroes, 4%; Foreign 
Born, 25%; Industrial Workers, 29%; English 
_ Reading, 90%; Families, 3,200. 
ao : 


Fs 


Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2. Number of Pupils, 3,232. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 2; Presby- 
terian, 2; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 21. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 3. Total Re- 
sources, $8,178,568; Savings Bank Deposits To- 
tal, $8,000,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 


Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
1. Total number of seats, 3,881. 


Location: 32 miles from Pittsburgh on Beaver 
River, 3 miles from junction with Ohio River. 
P.-& L. 5N., and: Py BR. R. 


Principal Industries: Iron and steel products, 
cork products, enamel signs,<«pottery and glass, 
amusement park equipment, glazed tile, shovels, 
axes, scales, stoves, lumber, chemicals, canvas 
articles, ditching and drilling machines. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 90. Leading 


firms: Union Drawn Steel Co., Standard Gauge 
Steel Co., Ingram Richardson Mfg. Co., Mack 


Axe Co., Traveer Hngineering Co., Penn Bridge 
Co., Beaver Falls Tile Co., Moltrup Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Howard Stove Co., Mayer China, Key- 
stone Driller, Armstrong Cork, Standard Scale 
& Supply Corp., Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., 
Ames Shovel & Tool. Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $21,000,000. 


Special Information: Beaver Falls is the most 
important borough industrially in Beaver County 
which is ranked as third industrial county in 
the State and the sixth in the entire country. 
New Brighton, third among boroughs in county, 
is directly across the Beaver River. For these 
reasons Beaver Falls has become the most im- 
portant shopping center in the county. 


Residential Features: Composed mostly of 
one-family houses. Suburban residential dis- 
tricts are being developed in Patterson Heights 
and College Hill. 


Retail Shopping Section: Confined principally 
to 7th Avenue, between 9th and 15th Streets. 
Small neighborhood sections, with usual gro- 
eeries, ete. 


Trading Area: Up and down the Beaver 
River, the districts along the River being served 
by the Beaver Valley Traction Co., and Har- 
mony Electrie Co. Two important bus lines to 
the west, reaching Darlington and East Pales- 
tine. Good roads in all directions, making it 
the logical shopping center of entire Beaver 
Valley. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 1; Miscellaneous lines: 
fectioners, 3; produce, 2, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 10; automo- 
bile accessories, 11; automobile tire agencies, 7; 
bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 9; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
28; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 1; druggists, 
10; dry goods, 10; department stores, 10; elec- 
trical supplies, 3; florists, 5; fruits, 3; furni- 
ture, 6; furriers, 4; garages (public), 11; gro- 
cers, 85; hardware, 5; jewelry, 4; meat mar- 
kets, 15; men’s furnishings, 8; men’s clothing, 
8: merchant tailors, 7; milliners, 7; opticians, 4; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and © miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 5; radio supplies, 2; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 13; shoes, 12; sport- 
ing goods, 2; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 10. 


BERWICK, PA. 
(Columbia County) 


1920 Population, 12,181. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. 

Native Whites, 86.8%; Negroes, 0.1%; Foreign 
Born, 13.1%; Industrial Workers, 26%; English 
Reading, 92%; Families, 2,702. 

Schools: 6; Number of Pupils, 2,950. 

Churches: 14. 

Banks: 3; Total Resources, $5,840,000. 

Theatres: 3; Total number of seats, 2,400. 

Residential Features: Mostly one- and two- 
family houses. 

Retail Shopping Section: Ten blocks. 

Trading Area: 10 mile radius. : 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 9; auto- 
mobile accessories, 8; automobile tire agencies, 
14; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (includ- 


meats, 2; 
3; con- 


Groceries, 1; 
cigars, 


ing hotels), 10; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 12; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 12; 
druggists, 6; dry goods, 4; department stores, 


1; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 8; 
furniture, 8;.garages (public), 16; grocers, 30: 
harware, 4; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 15; 
men’s furnishings, 9; men's clothing, 9; mer- 
chant tailors, 2; milliners, 6; opticians, 5; pho- 
tographers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous musi- 
cal instruments), 1; radio supplies, 4; restau- 
rants (including hotels), 6; shoes, 6; sporting 
goods, 4; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 6. 


BETHLEHEM, PA. 


(Northampton County) 


1920 Population, 59,358. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 65,000. 

Native Whites, 77.5%; Negroes, 0.7%; 
eign Born, 21.7%; Industrial Workers, 
English Reading, 90%; Families, 13,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 22; High, 2; Parochial, 
4; Number of Pupils, 13,493; Lehigh University, 
1,685. 

Churches: Moravian, 5; Baptist, 8; Hpiscopal, 
2; Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Cath- 
olic, 9; Lutheran, 10; Reformed, 10; Miscel- 
laneous, 12. 
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Banks: National, 8; Total Re- 


sources, $28,325,600. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Vaudeville, 1. Total number of seats, 4,800. 


Location: 89 miles west of New York, 57 
miles north of Philadelphia on Lehigh river; 
on Lehigh Valley, P. & R., C. R.R. of N. J., 
P. B. & N. B. Rd., L. & N. EB. and Lehigh O. 
N. Canal, Lehigh Valley Transit Co., Wm. Penn 
and other state highways. To nearest large 
city by railroad, 15 minutes; by trolley, % 
hour; by auto, 20 minutes. 


8; State, 


Principal Industries: Steel, steel products, 
furniture, silk, cigars, flour, graphite, hosiery, 
auto tires, and air reduction plants. 


Leading Firms: Bethlehem Steel Plant. 


Special Information: Annual industrial pay- 
roll, $35,000,000. Bleven silk mills with an an- 
nual production of $50,000,000. 


Residential Features: Largely two-story single 
family houses—a few modern apartments and 
quite a few tenements. Many beautiful homes. 


Retail Shopping Section: Broad street, one 
mile; also numerous intersecting streets. Main 
street, one-half mile; Third Street, one-half 
mile; Fourth Street, one-half mile. 


Trading Area: The trading territory is noted 
chiefly for the high wage class of people living 
in it, rather than from its size in square miles, 
which extends in a radius of about 8 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 
fruits, 3; drugs, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 25; commercial auto. agencies, 16; automo- 
bile accessories, 16; automobile tire agencies, 
16; bakers, 25; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 26; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 81; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 
29; druggists, 22 (chain, 1); dry goods, 33; 
department stores, 11; electrical supplies, 8; 
florists, 8; fruits, 37; furniture, 32; furriers, 
1; garages (public), 38; grocers, 256 (chain, 
17); hardware, 13; jewelry, 17; meat markets, 
76 (chain, 5); men’s furnishings, 15; men’s 
clothing, 37; merchant tailors, 35; milliners, 
14; opticians, 6; photographers, 8; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 4; radio 
supplies, 8; restaurants (including hotels), 49: 


3; 


shoes, 19; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 4; 
women’s apparel, 5. 
Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 


52.74 degrees; average number of rainy days 
per twelve months, 120; most pleasant months, 
May, June, September, October. Doctors (medi- 
eal, 55), (dentists, 32), (osteopaths, 5); num- 
ber of wired houses, 10,500; street car sery- 
vice; gas, artificial; electric current, alternat- 
ing; water hard, 


See announcement below 


BLOOMSBURG, PA. 
(Columbia County) 


1920 Population, 7,819 (1926 est., 9,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 70,000. 


Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 4%; Industrial Workers, 80%; English 
Reading, 95%; Families, 22,000. 

Schools; Public Grade, 2; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; State Normal, 1. Number of Pupils, 
3,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1; Evangeli- 
cal, 1; Methodist, -2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman 


Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous: Christian, 1; Pente- 
costal, 1; Reformed, 1; Lutheran, 1. 


Banks: National, 4. Total Resources, $7,- 
000,000; Savings Bank Deposits Total, $3,500,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
1. Total number of seats, 3,000. 


Location; Pennsylvania, Reading, and Lacka- 
wanna Railroads, Central Pennsylvania along 
North Branch of Susquehanna River, 80 miles 
north of Harrisburg and 40 miles west of 
Wilkes-Barre. 

Principal Industries: Freight and passenger 
ears, locomotives, machine shops, planing mills, 
carpets and rugs, fountain pens, silks, woolen 
yarns and clothes, furniture, etc. 

Manufacturing Establishments: American Car 
& Foundry Co., Magee Carpet Co., Bloomsburg 
Locomotive Works, Harman & Hassent, Richards 
Mfg. Co., Creasy & Wells, Inc., A. B. Hartman 


. 
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& Son, Bloomsburg Silk Mill, Bloomsburg 
Woolen Mills, Monroe Furniture Mfg, Co., Paul 
BE. Wirt Fountain Pen Co., Columbia Throwing 
Mills, W. & I. Throwing Mills, Guntes Silk 
Mills. 

Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses. Private homes predominate. 
Bloomsburg takes unusual pride in her homes 
and is one of the most desirable residential 
sections in Central Pennsylvania. Assessed val- 
uation of real estate is $6,500,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Public 
Square (which forms heart of business section 
and terminal for suburban trolley lines) for 16 
blocks on Market and Main Streets. 


Trading Area: Wxtends about 30 miles south 
and north and about 20 miles east and west. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 1; 
fruits, 1; hardware, 1; dry goods, 1; Miscel- 
laneous lines; Moyer Bros., drugs; Columbia 


Commercial Co., confectionery. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 28; commercial auto. agencies, 8; automo- 
pile accessories, 25; automobile tire agencies, 
25; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 15; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 10; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 20; 
druggists, 6; dry goods, 5; department stores, 
8; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 6; fruits, 4; 
furniture, 3; furriers, 1; garages (public), 17; 
grocers, 36; hardware, 4; Jewelry, 4; meat mar- 
kets, 15; men’s furnishings, 8; men’s clothing, 
8; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 6; opticians, 3; 


photographers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 8; © 
restaurants (including hotels), 9; shoes, 6; 
sporting goods, 4; stationers, 3; women’s ap- \ 
parel, 6. 


BRADDOCK, PA. 


(Allegheny County) 


1920 Population, 20,879. 

City and Suburban, Estimate, 50,000. 

Native Whites, 65.7%; Negroes, 3.5%; 
eign Born, 30.8%; Industrial Workers, 
English Reading, 82%; Families, 4,239. 

Schools: 10; Number of Pupils, 6,020. 

Churches: 33. 

Banks: 5; Total Resources, $24,000,000. 

Theatres: 6. Total number of seats, 3,200. 


Location: To nearest large city by railroad, 
¥% hour; by trolley, 1 hour; by auto, % hour. 


Residential Features: One- and two-family 
houses. : 

Retail Shopping Section: 15 blocks. 

Trading Area: Six mile radius. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 20; automobile tire agencies, 
14; bakers, 20; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 50; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 65; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 29; 
druggists, 27; dry goods, 18; department stores, 
4; electrical supplies, 8; florists, 4; fruits, 8; 
furniture, 14; furriers, 1; garages (public), 24; 
grocers, 217 (chain, 18); hardware, 15; jewelry, 
18; meat markets, 57 (chain, 3); men’s fur- 
nishings, 16; men’s clothing, 16; merchant 
tailors, 5; milliners, 10; opticians, 6; photo- 
graphers, 7; pianos (and miscellaneous musi- 
eal instruments), 5; radio supplies, 10;. res- 
taurants (including hotels),~ 35; shoes, 20; 
sporting goods, 4; stationers, 3; women’s ap- 
parel, 3. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
52.6 degrees; average number of rainy days 
per twelve months, 60; most pleasant months, 
May to October. Doctors (medical, 82), (den- 
tists, 15); (osteopaths, 2): number of. wired 
houses, 3,875; gas, natural; electric current, 
alternating. : 


BRADFORD, PA. 


(McKean County) 


1920 Population, 15,525 (1924 est., 
City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000, 


Native Whites, 87%; Negroes, 1%; 
Born, 12%; English Reading, 84%; 
4,019. 


For- 
28%; 


18,240). 


Foreign 
Families, 
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| PENNSYLVANIA (Cont’d) 


Bradford (cont’d) 


Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
Number of Pupils, 3,927. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 2; Methodist, 2; Presby- 
terian, 2; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 12. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Trust Co., 1. 
Capital, Surplus and’ Undivided Profits (all 
banks), $1,100,000; Total Deposits (all banks), 
$12,668,785; Total Resources (all banks), $15,- 
909,768; Total Savings Bank Deposits  $373,- 
412; Total Bank Clearings (12 months, 1925), 
about $600,000 per day. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
2. Total number of seats, 3,400. 


Location: In northwestern part of Penna., 
78 miles south of Buffalo. P. R. R., B. & P., 
and Brie. Olean, Bradford and Salamanca elec- 
tric lines. To nearest large city, by railroad, 
2%, hours; by auto, 3 hours, 

Principal Industries: Crude oil. Oil and al- 
lied products lead others in McKean County with 
a value of $16,377,700. Clay, glass and stone 
products second, with a value of $5,981,500. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 82. Leading 
firms: Bovaird & Seyfang Co., engines and 
boilers; Bovaird & Co., Oil Well Supply Co. 
and Bradford Supply Co., oil well supplies; Dres- 
ser Mfg. Co., pipe couplings; Emery Mfg. Co., 
Kendal! Refining Co., Bradford Refining Co., re- 
fining oil; Holley Motor Works, pumping heads; 
Aluminum Brick Co., Bradford Brick & Tile Co., 
and Penna. Brick Co., Corliss Carbon Co. To- 
tal value of yearly output of fuctories estimated 
at $9,769,600. 

Special Information: Location of city makes 
it the center of the oil industry, where the 
greater portion of the oil producers and workers 
buy their supplies and household goods. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses, private homes predominate. A 
eity of paved streets, good mountain air and 
water; an ideal place to spend the summer. 
Eleven miles from Allegany State Park. 

Retail Shopping Section: Both sides of Main 
Street from St. James Hotel, 5 blocks; Congress 
Street, 1 block; Mechanie Street, 3 blocks; Pine 
Street, 1 block; Chambers, Chestnut, Davis, 
Webster and Kennedy Streets, 1 block, and East 
Main Street, 3 blocks, 


Tradirg Area: 15 miles west, 20 miles north 
and east and 75 miles south. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; 
fruits, 2; Miscellaneous lines, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; automobile accessories, 17; automobile 
tire agencies, 19; bakers, 14; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 24 (chain, 2); con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 35; deli- 
eatessen, 2;,.dressmakers, 33; druggists, 9; dry 
goods, 15; department stores, 1; electrical sup- 
plies, 20; florists, 2; fruits, 15; furniture, 9; 
furriers, 1; garages (public), 15; grocers, 77 
(chain, 19); hardware, 5; jewelry, 8; meat mar- 
kets, 22 (chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 10; 
men’s clothing, 10; merchant tailors, 15; milli- 
ners, 10; opticians, 6; photographers, 4; pianos 
{and miscellaneous musical instruments), 4; 
radio supplies, 5; restaurants (ineluding hotels), 
21 (chain, 1); shoes, 14; sporting goods, 4; 
stationers, 5; women’s apparel, 11. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 67 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 60; most pleasant months, May, 
June, July, Aug., Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 
20), (dentists, 17), (osteopaths, 4); number of 
wired houses, 5,300; street car service; gas, 
natural; number of meters, 6,000; electric cur- 
rent, alternating; water, soft. 


Schools: 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. 


meats, 2; 


See announcement columns 3 and 4 


BROWNSVILLE, PA. 


(Fayette County) 


1920 Population, 2,502. (Including South 
Brownsville and West Brownsville, 9.100.) 

City and Suburban Estimate, 40,000 (within 
2-mile circle of post office). 


Native Whites, 60%: Negroes, 2%; Foreign 


Born, 38%: Industrial Workers, 50%; English 
Reading, 100%; Families, 2,600. 
Schools: Public Grade, 46; High, 2; Parochial, 


2. Number of Pupfls, 3,100, 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 
2; Methodist, 4; l’reshyterian, 3: Roman Catho- 
lic, 3; Greek Orthodox, 2; Miscellaneous, 4. 


Banks: Nationnl, 3: State, 1. Total Re- 
sources, $15,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits To- 
tal, $8,000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1. Total number of seats, 3,500. 


Location: Western part of Fayette County on 
Monongahela River. (Shipping by river saves 
70 cents a ton in freight rutes.) Also Monon- 
gahela R.R. and P. & L. E. and Penna. R.R. 
branches extending in 6 different directions. 
Excellent bus service in 6 directions. 

Principal Industries: Coal mining and coke 
works, rallroad shops, farming. $24,000,000 an- 
nual payroll. 

Manufacturing Establishments: H. ©. Frick 
Coke Co., Pittsburgh Coal Co., W. J. Rainey & 
Co., and hundreds of others. 

Special Information: Brownsville being cen- 
trally located in the rich coal and coke field 
of southwestern Pennsylvania, favorably located 
on Monengahela River and a railroad center, 
makes it a trading center for over 100,000 peo- 


Editor 


ple in close proximity and with good train serv- 
ice, Wxcellent stores and big banks give it a 
yolume of business equal to a city of 40,000. 
This survey includes South and West Browns- 
ville, three separate boroughs, but all one town, 


Residential Features: Brownsville (proper) 
residences are all modern, and, being a river 
town, all surrounding hills are resident sec 
tions. 

Retail Shopping Section: Market, High, Bank 
and Water Streets and Brownsville Avenue. 


Trading Area: Brownsville is the shopping 
center for South and West Brownsville and 
closely settled suburban districts. Nearest com- 
petitor 12 miles east, 24 miles west, 13 miles 
north, and 39 miles south. Good trains and bus 
service. About $2,000,000 wages paid a month 
to labor in trade adjacent to Brownsville. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 2; 
fruits, 4; Miscellaneous lines, 7. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products; Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 19; commercial auto, agencies, 12; automo- 
bile accessories, 26; automobile tire agencies, 
16; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 33; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 39; delicatessen, 23; dressmakers, 8; 
druggists, 8 (chain, 1); dry goods, 12; depart- 
ment stores, 9; electrical supplies, 14: florists, 
2: fruits, 41; furniture, 9: garages (public), 
18; grocers, 65 (chain, 12); hardware, 6: jewel- 
ry, 4; meat markets, 17; men’s furnishings, 21; 
men’s clothing, 15; merchant tailors, 17; mil- 
liners, 12; opticians, 4; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; 
radio supplies, 6; restaurants (including hotels), 
35; shoes, 29; sporting goods, 8; stationers, 22; 
women’s apparel, 12. 

Miscellaneous Data: YToctors (medical, 17), 
(dentists, 12), (osteopaths, 4); street car sery- 
ice; gas, natural; electric current, alternating; 
water, hard. 


BUTLER, PA. 


(Butler County) 
1920 Population, 23,778. 


Native Whites, 88.8%: Negroes, 1.3%; For- 
eign Born, 9.9%; Industrial Workers, 4,250; 
Families, 6,0&3. 

Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Junior 
High, -1; Parochial, 2. Number of Pupils, 
5,C97. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 


Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 2: ,Presby- 
terian, 3; Roman Catholic, 5; Miscellaneous, 6. 

Banks; National, 5: State, 2. Total Re- 
sources, $23,152,674; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $14,989,044. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
8. Total number of seats, largest, 1,100. 

Location: B. & O., B. & L. E., B. R. & P. 
and P. R.R. Electrical lines to Pittsburgh and 


New Castle. Butler enjoys exceptional freight 
rate because of proximity to Pittsburgh, To 


nearest large city, by railroad, 134 hours; by 
trolley, 2 hours; by auto, 1 hour, 

Principal Industries: Railroad cars, auto tires, 
plate glass, steel wheels, rubber goods, steam 


and gas engines, machines, plumbing supplies, 
tire chains, candy, tanks and boilers, mirrors, 
metal pipe. 

Manufacturing Establishments: €8. Teading 


firms: Standard Steel Car Co., Spaide Shirt Co., 
Standard Plate Glass Co,, American Mirror 
Works, Fretz-Moon Tube Co., Corona Cord Tire 


Co. Total value of yearly output of factories 
estimated at $54,447,000. 


Special Information: Exceptional industrial 
facilities and advantages; large wholesale and 
retail trade dominating large part of central 
western Pennsylvania, Good shipping facilities. 


Residential Features: Mainly residences, very 
few apartments or flats. Not many distinctions 
as to class or sections. 


Trading Area: 25 miles north and east, 18 
miles west, 10 miles south. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 5; 
fruits, 1; hardware, 6; Miscellaneous lines, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial auto, agencies, 1: automo- 
bile accessories, 25; automobile tire agencies, 
7; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (inclnd- 
ing hotels), 3; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 16; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 23; 
druggists, 15 (chain, 1); dry goods, 5: depart- 
ment stores, 7; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 6; 
fruits, 10; furniture. 3; furriers, 1: grocers, 41 
(chain, 3); hardware, 7: jewelry, 8; meat mar- 
kets, 17; men’s furnishings, 15: men's cloth- 
ing, 10; merchant tailors, 17; milliners, &; opti- 
cians, 1; photographers, 3: pinnos (and miscel- 
laneons musical instruments), 6; radio supplies, 
4; restaurants (including hotels), 11: shoes, 12; 
sporting goods, 1; stationers, 1; women’s ap- 
parel, 10. 


Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasnnt months, 
May, June, July, Aug., Sept. Doctors (medical, 
42), (dentists, 25), (osteopaths, 3); street car 
service; gas, natural; electric current, alternat- 
ing and direct; water, hard, 


CANONSBURG, PA. 


(Washington County) 


1920 Population, 10,432. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. 


Native Whites, 70.2%: Negroes, 4%; Foreign 
Born, 25.8%: Industrial Workers, 26%; English 
Reading, 86%; Families, 2.226. 


Schools: 8. Number of Pupils, 3,200. 
Churches: 17, 
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Total Resources, $6,600,000. 
Total number of seats, 1,000. 
One and two-family 


Banks: 3. 
Theatres: 3. 


Residential Features: 
houses, 

Retail Shopping Section: Wight blocks, 

Trading Area: 15 miles radius. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 6; 
bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including ho- 
tels), 3; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
6; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 10; druggists, 
6; dry goods, 3; department stores, 1; electrical 
supplies, 5; florists, 2; fruits, 4; furniture, 4; 
garages (public), 5; grocers, 15; hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 8; men’s furnishings, 
8; men’s clothing, 8; merchant tailors, 2; millin- 
ers, 2; opticians, 8; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 1; 
radio supplies, 6; restaurants (including hotels), 
7; shoes, 12; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 3. 


CARBONDALE, PA. 


(Lackawanna County) 


1920 Population, 18,640. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 35,000. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: Forest 


City (pop. 4,000), Simpson (4,000), Mayfield 
(3,000), Jermyn (3,500). 
Native Whites, 69%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 


Born, 30%; Industrial Workers, 40%; English 
Reading, 79%; Families, 3,600. 


Schools: Public Grade, 9; High, 1; Parochial, 
1. Number of Pupils, 4,800. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Congregational, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 1; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 2. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 3. Capital, Sur- 
plus and Undivided Trofits (all banks), $1,600,- 
000; Total Deposits (ull banks), $11,000,000; 
Total Resources (all banks), $15,000,000; Total 
Savings Banks Deposits, $2,000,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 3, Total 
number of seats, 6,000. ‘ 


Location: On the D. & . R., N. Y. O. & 
W., Erie, and 1D. L. & W. R.Rs. Center of 
anthracite coal fields, 


Principal Industries: Coal, silk, ice machines, 
eut glass, knittins mills, children's dresses, 


underwear, ete. Railroad shops, welding works. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 12. Leading 
firms: Carbondale Machine Co., Hendricks Mfg. 
Co., American Welding Co.. Cross Engineering 
Co., Carhendale Knitting Mills, Klots Silk Mills, 
Empire Silk Mills, Carbondale Welding Co., 


Over 3: 


Mey Ras ene 


Carbondale Children’s Dress Cv, Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at $20,- 
000,000. 

Residextial Features: Mainly one and two- 
family houses, private homes predominating. 
Many beautiful homes, . 


Retail Shopping’ Section: Eighth Avenue to 
Lincoln Avenue, about one mile, and from River 
to Church Streets. 


Trading Area; 
Forest City, 18 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial auto. agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 20; automobile tire agencies, 20; 
bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including ho- 
tels), 15; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
15; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 5; druggists, 
5: dry goods, 6; department stores, 5; electrical 
supplies, 7; florists, 4; fruits, 17; furniture, 8; 
furriers, 2; garages (public), 6; grocers, 40 
(chain, 5); hardware, 6; jewelry, 5; meat mar- 
kets, 15; men’s furnishings, 12; men’s clothing, 
8; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 6; opticians, 
4; photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 4; radio supplies, 7; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 8; shoes, 5; sport- 
ing goods, 5; stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 19. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 15), 
(dentists, 10), (osteopaths, 2); street car serv- 
ice; gas, artificial; number of meters, 1,200; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 2,800; number of, automobile registra- 
tions, 4,000; water, soft. 


Extends from Archbald to 
Good trolley service. 


Groceries, 3; meats, 2; 


CARLISLE, PA. 
(Cumberland County) 


1920 Population, 10,916 (1925 est., 12,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 30,000. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: Ship- 
pensburg (non. 4.067), Mechanicsburg (4, SES). 
Nenville (1.482), Mt. Holly (1,109). 

Native Whites. 88.8%: Negroes, 9.4%: For- 
eign Born, 1.8%: Industrial Workers, 22%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 100%; Families, 2,930. 


Schools: Public Grade, 10; High 1. Number 
of Pupils, 2,200, 

Churches: Baptist, 2 (colored); Christian — 
Science, 1; Episcopal, 1: Methodist, (1 white, 


Presbyterinn, (4 white, 1 colored); 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 9. 


Barks: State, 3. Total Resources, $7,440,- 
£46; Demand and Time Deposits Total, $5,742,- 
315. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 
Miscellaneors (Anditoriums, 
number of seats, 6,500. 


2 colored); 


1: Moving Pictures, 2; 
ete.), 6, Total 


o 


Million 


Lines of Advertising in 


The BRADFORD ERA 


During the First 


9 Months of 1926 


Over 80%—2,600,000 lines—was local advertising, show- 
ing the faith the local merchants have in broadcasting their 
messages through THE ERa’s columns. 


They know it is 


First in Circulation 


First in Prestige 


| 


population. 


Oil men are spenders and good livers. 


90% of THE ERa’s more than 5,000 Cir- 
culation goes within the trading district of 
Bradford—An area that has the purchasing 
power of many districts of three times the 


More 


than 3,000 oil and industry men are employed 
in and around Bradford. They and _ their 


| families can all be 


umns of 


reached through the col- 


The BRADFORD ERA 


Bradford, Pa. 


ee Ce ee ee ee 


PENNSYLVANIA (Cont’d) 


Location: 


In south central part of Pennsyl- 
vania, on Penna. R.R., and P. & R., 19 miles 


southwest of Harrisburg. The county seat of 
Cumberland County, in the famous Cumberland 


Valley. Trolley and bus service to outlying 
suburbs, and good railroad and shipping fa- 
cilities, Situated on improved highways, and 


connects not many miles away with the Lin- 
coln, William Penn and other improved high- 
ways. To nearest large city, by railroad, 4 
hours; auto, 5 heurs. 


_Principal Industries: Textiles, rugs, automo- 
bile carpet, railroad frogs and switches, silk, 
house carpets, shoes, furniture, manganese steel, 
paper boxes, inner tubes, ribbon, foundry prod- 
ucts, post-office equipment. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 36. Leading 
firms: ©. H. Masland & Sons, Ine., Frog, 
Switch & Mfg. Co., Goodyear Shoe Co., Carlisle 
Shoe Co., E. C. Beetem & Son, Inc., R. N. 
Beetem & Co., Inc., Carlisle Paper Box Oo., 
Todd Carpet Co., Federal Equipment Co., Car- 
lisle Tire & Rubber Co., Carlisle Foundry & 
Machine Co. Total value of yearly output of 
factories estimated at $9,922,000. 


Special Information: Carlisle is third in Penn- 
sylyania in its production of rugs and carpets, 
being surpassed only by Philadelphia and 
Bloomsburg; fourth in Pennsylvania in the pro- 
duction of shoes; one of the best agricultural 
communities in state. Great educational center, 
being the seat of Dickinson College, second old- 
est college in the state, and eleventh in United 
States, One of the best public school systems 
in the country. The U. S. Army Medical Field 
Service Scheol is also located here, 


Residential Features: Trivate houses, most 1 
and 2-family houses predominate. Five apart- 
ment houses among the best in the Cumberland 
Valley. One of the finest residential sections 
in the Cumberland Valley is the Mooreland sec- 
tion of Carlisle. About 30 buildings with stores 
on the first floor and apartinents above. 


Retail Shopping Section: From Public Square 
north, south, east and west for 2 blocks: north 
and south on Pitt Street, from High Street 1 
block; west 1 block on Louther Street from 
Hanover Street. Several neighborhood sections. 


Trading Area: 14 miles north, 9 enst, 15 
south, and 2 west. Business is also secured 
from a greater distance because of the well- 
known ‘‘Carlisle Sale Days,’’ which are monthly 
bargain festivals. 


Wholesale Houses: 
Miscellaneous lines, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger antomobile agen- 
cies, 28; commercial auto. agencies. 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 12; automobile tire agencies, 
13; bakers, 6: cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 25 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 12: delicatessen, 1; dress- 
makers, 10; druggists, 8: dry goods, 4: depart- 
ment stores, &; electrical supplies, 5: florists, 
4; fruits, 8; furniture, 5; furriers, 3; gurages 
(public), 14; grocers, 42 (chain, 7); hardware, 
4; jewelry. 4: meat markets, 18: men’s furnish- 
ings, 10; men’s clothing, 6: merchant tallors, 4; 
Milliners, 9; opticfans, 3: photographers, 3; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
4; radio supplies, 7: restaurnnts (including ho- 
tels), 18: shoes, 11: snorting goods, 5; station- 
ers, 4; women’s apparel, 7. 

Miscellaneovs Data: Most pleasant months, 
May, June, July, Aug., Sept., Oct. Doctors 
(medical. 17), (dentists, 8), (osteonaths, 1); 
street car service; gns. artificial; electric cur- 
rent, alternating; water, hard. 


Groceries, 1; fruits, 2; 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
(Franklin County) 


1920 Population, 13,171. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 24,000. 


Native Whites, 94.2%: Neeroes, 4.°%; Foreign 
Born, 1%: Industrial Workers, 32%; English 
Reading, 98%; Families, 3,331. 


‘Schools: 6. Number of Pupils, 1,700. 
Churches: 15. 

Banks: 4. Total Resources, $10,700,000. 
Theatres: 2. Total number of seats, 2,100. 
Residential Features: One and two-family 
houses, 


Retail Shopping Section: 12 blocks. 

Trading Area: 30 mile radius. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 8: automobile tire agencies, 8; 


bakers, 10; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 14: confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 13; delicatessen, 2: dresamakers, 23; 


druggists, 14: dry goods, fi; department stores, 
5; electrical supplies, 6: florists, 3; fruits, 4; 
furniture, 3; garages (public), 12; grocers, 58; 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 5: meat markets, 11; 
men’s furnishings, &; men’s clothing, 7; mer- 
chant tailors, 5: milliners, &: opticians, 2; 
photographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneons 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 5; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 9; shoes, 7; sport- 
ing goods, 2; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 7. 


CHESTER, PA. 


(Delaware County) 


1920 Population, 58,030 (1926 est., 70,400). 
_ City and Suburban Estimate, 118,000. 


Native Whites, 6814%: Negroes, 12%: For- 
eign, 1914%; Industrial Workers, 25%; English 
‘Reading, 93%; Families, 12,259, 


aS path Baa ORR 


Schools: Public Grade, 22; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 6. Number of Pupils, 10,- 
158. 

Churches: Baptist, 9 (4 colored); Ohristian 
Science, 1; Congregational, 1; Hpiscopal, 3 (1 
colored); Hebrew, 2; Methodist, 12 (7 colored); 
Presbyterian, 5; Roman Catholic, 6. 


Banks: National, 4; State, 3. Total Re- 
sources, $31,644,104; Savings Banks Deposits 
Total, $23,714,433; Per Capita Savings, $198.61; 
Per Capita Wealth, $1,671.27. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
12. Total number of seats, 11,500. 


Location: West bank of Delaware River, 15 
miles southwest of Philadelphia. P. R.R., B. & 
O., P..& R. §.S. lines for passenger and 
freight between Chester and Philadelphia and 
Wilmington, Delaware. To nearest large city, 
by railroad, % hour; by trolley, 1 hour; by auto, 
% hour. 

Principal Industries; 
ings, paper, locomotives, 
dyewood and automobiles. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 173. Leading 
firms: Ford Motor Co., Sun Shipbuilding Co., 
American Locomotive Works, American Steel 
Foundries Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, Penn 
Seaboard Steel Castings Co., Scott Paper Co., 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Ihe Viscose Co., General 
Chemical Co., American Dyewood Co., South 
Chester Tube Co. Total value of yearly output 
of factories estimated at $52,932,700. Indus- 
trial payroll for 1925 was $44,791,700. 


Special Information: Center of steel casting 
business, with 8 large plants in the trade. Over 
25 cotton and woolen textile mills. Good har- 
bor. 


Residential Features: Mainly semi-detached 
houses; many single houses in residential sec- 
tion in northern ; art of city. Number of dwell- 
ings in city, 10,894; homes owned, 4,338. 


Retail Shopping Section: Third Street from 
2900 west to Market Square. The western end 
of 3d Street is similar to the outlying retail 
sections of most cities; that is, it is made up 
of the usual grocery, meat, ete. Third Street 
from Edgemont Avenue to Market Square and 
Edgemont Avenue to 9th Street, 7 blocks, 
constitute main business section; streets parallel 
to this section also retail streets. Several other 
retail sections. 


Trading Area: 5 miles southwest, 10 miles 
west, 10 miles northwest and 10 miles north- 
east. Excellent trolley and bus service to sur- 
rounding country district and towns make it 
easy. to reach this city from every point in 
Delaware Cornty. 

Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 15 (commission) ; 
cigars and tobacco, 5. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automohile agen- 
cies, 20: commercial auto. agencies, 8; automo- 
bile accessories, 35: automobile tire agencies, 
35; bakers, 26; cigar stores and stands (includ- 


Shipbuilding, steel cast- 
textiles, steel tubes, 


2; meats, 3; 
lines, 


Groceries, 
Miscellaneous 


ing hotels). 76 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 166; delicatessen, 5; 
dressmakers, 11; druggists, 32 (chain, 2); dry 
goods, 36: department stores, 10: electrical sup- 
plies, 8; florists, 14; fruits, 15: furniture, 22; 
garages (public), 24; grocers, 289 (chain, 48); 
hardware, 25; jewelry, 12: meat markets, &9 


(chain, 54): men’s furnishings. 17; men’s cloth- 
ing 20; merchant tailors, 52; milliners, 10; 
opticians, 15: photograplers, 6; pianos (and mis- 
eellaneons musical instruments), 7; radio sup- 
plies, 12: restaurants (including hotels), 69; 
shoes, 29: sporting goods, 8; stationers, 5; 
women's apparel, 27. 

Miscellareocus Data: Doctors (medical, 78), 
(dentists, 45), (osteopaths, 4); number of wired 
houses, 7,000: street car service: gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating; water, hard. 


CLEARFIELD, PA. 
(Clearfield County) 


1920 Population, 8,529. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: Cur- 
wensville (pon. 3.604), Philinsburg (4,500), 
Hantzdale (2,200), Madera (1,850). 


Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 
Born, &%: Industrial Workers, 
Reading, 95%; Families, 2,360. 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 2,400. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1: Hebrew, 
1: Methodist, 3: Presbyterian, 2; Roman Cath- 
olic, 1; Miscellaneous, 5, 


Banks: National, 3. Capital, Surplus and 
Undivided Profits (all banks), $2.569,719: Total 
Deposits (all banks), $9,028,129; Total Re- 
sources (nll banks), $12.603,244; Total Savings 
Banks Deposits, $4,019,441. 


Theatres: Legitimate. 1: Moving Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total 
number of seats, 2,400. 


Location: West branch of Susqnehanna River, 
in the henrt of Clearfield bituminous coal re- 
gion. P. RR. B. KR. & P., N. ¥. C. R. Rs, 
which includes the fast N. Y.-Chicago fast 
freight service of the Lake Shore & Michigan 


2%; 


18%; English 


Southern Railroad. Excellent bus — service 
from Du Bois and Tyrone. On newly completed 
Lakes-to-Sea Highway from Erie, VWa., to Ty- 


rone, connecting with Wm. Penn Highway, mak- 
ing the most direct ronte across the state from 


lakes to the sen. To nearest large city, by 
railroad, 2%, hours; by auto, 3 hours. 
Principal Industries: Brick, coal, mining, 


knitting machines, refrigerators, silk velvet, se- 
jective ice cream sales cabinets, nickel steel, 
sewer pipe. 


Foreign. 


Editor & Publisher for November 20, 1926 


Manufacturing Establishments: 16. Leading 
firms: Gearhart Knitting Machines, (nationally 
advertised hand knitting machines); Banta Re- 
frigerator Works, Harbison-Walker Refractories 

Gearhart Sales Cab- 


Co., Clearfield Textile Co., 

inet Co., American Nickel Co., Peale, Peacock 

& Kerr, Rembrandt Peale (miners of bituminous 
sewer tile. 


coal); Robinson Clay Products Co., 

Special Information: Clearfield stands high 
in the state for number of autos owned per 
capita. Largest Legion Post in United States, 
per capita; seventh in the United States for 
bank resources per capita; fast becoming job- 
being center for 100 miles; center for hunters 
during big game season in the state, 


Residential Features: There has been a 
steady growth during the past year. Finest 
homes along Susquehanna River; construction 


principally of brick; average yalue, $8,500; older 
residences run from $5,000 to $125,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: Market Street, 3 
blocks: north and south of 2d Street, 2 blocks; 
north and south of 3d Street, 4 blocks. 


Trading Area: Train and bus seryice and con- 
crete roads give Clearfield shopping area of 35 
miles in all directions. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, ahs 
hardware, 2: dry goods, 1; notions, 1; paper, es 
school supplies, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 13; commercial auto. agencies, 7; automo- 
bile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 7; 
bakers, 5: cigar stores and stands (including ho- 
tels), 3 (chain, 1); confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 5; dressmakers, 5; druggists, 5; 
dry goods, 3; department stores, 3; electrical 
supplies, 1; florists, 2; fruits, 6; furniture, 4; 
garages (public), 11; grocers, 50 (chain, 8); 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 14 
(chain, 2); men’s furnishings, 5; ‘men’s cloth- 
ing, 6; merchant tailors, 5; milliners, 3; opti- 
cians, &; photographers, 2: pianos (and miscel- 
laneous musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 
5: restaurants (including hotels), 14; shoes, 8; 
snorting goods, 4; stationers, 1; women’s ap- 
parel, 6. 

Miscellaneous 
May to Oct. 


10); gas, artificial; 
number of wired houses, 2,300; water, 


Data: Most pleasant months, 
Doctors (medical, 14), (dentists, 
electric current, alternating; 
soft. 


—— 


COATESVILLE, PA. 
(Chester County) 


1919 Population, 14,515. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000. 


Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 10%; 
Born, 10%: Industrial Workers, 40%; 
Reading, 95%. 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2: Parochial, 3; Number of Pupils, 3,300, 


Churches: Raptist, 3; Christian Science, a 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew. 1; Methodist, 3; TPres- 
byterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 3; Miscellaneous, 
4. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$7,147, 967.42. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures. 2: Vandeville, 1; 
Miscellaneons (Anditoriums, ete.), 2; Total num- 
ber of seuts, 4,500. 


Location: Main Tine of Pennsylvania R.R. 
and M. & C. Division of Philadelphia and 
Rending R.R. Trolley lines east and west: ex- 
cellent bus lines in every direction. Lincoln 
Highway passes over city’s main thoroughfare 
from east to west. 


Principal Industries: Iron and steel plates, 
boilers, castings, washers, elevators, hydraulic 


machinery, water wheels, fertilizers, paper, slag 
men’s 


Foreign 
English 


products, nitrogen, meat packing, silk, 
clothing, shirt-waists, dump bodies for trucks. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 50. Leading 
firms, Lukens Steel Co., Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Craig Ridgway & Sons, Coatesville Boiler 
Works, 8. J. Aaronsohn, Inc., James G. Drum- 
mond & Co. 


Special Information: Coatesville is an indus- 
trial city located in Chester County, one of the 
richest agricultural and dairying districts in the 
United States. It is the metropolis of the 
county and surrounded by territory rich in 
Revolutionary history. 


Residential Features: Prevailing type of 
dwelling is the double house of brick construc- 
tion. Several sections have few rows of houses 
occupied by mill hands. Percentage of in- 
dividual property holders is high. 


Retail Shopping Section: Principally Lincoln 
Highway between First and Fourth Avenues, and 
extending a block on each of the avenues. Other 
merchandising centers are located at Lincoln 
Highway, Seventh to Highth Avenue; South 
First Avenue and Seventh Avenue, Chestnut to 
Merchant. . 


Trading Area: Takes in practically all the 
county except Northeast and Southeast sections. 
Amusement center for county and largest stores 
in county backed by excellent transportation 
facilities attract buyers from all sections of 
county. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 2; 
fruits, 2; bardware, 1; Miscellaneous lines, con- 
fectionery, 1; tobacco and cigars, 2; flour and 
feed, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobiles agen- 
cies, 9: commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 11; automobile tire agencies; 6; 


bukers, 8; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), yh confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 5; delicatessen, 4; dressmakers, 12; 


druggists, 10; dry goods, 12; department stores, 
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2: electrical supplies, 9; florists, 3; fruits, 4; 
furniture, 4; furriers, 2; garages (public), 10; 
grocers, 80; hardware, 4; jewelry, 5; meat mar- 
kets, 14; men’s furnishings, 12; men’s clothing, 
11; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 5; opticians, 
3; photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 5; 
restaurants (including hotel), 16; shoes, 9; 
sporting goods, 4; stationers, 2; women’s ap 
parel, 7. 


COLUMBIA, PA. 


(Lancaster County) 


1920 Population, 10,836. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 

Native Whites, 78%; Negroes, 3%; Foreign 
Born, 19%; Industrial Workers, 40%; English 
Reading, 95%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 37; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 2,500. 


Churches: Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Pres- 
byterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 9. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $5,000,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Meving Pictures, vie 
Miscellaneous, (Auditoriums, etc.), 2; Total 
number of seats, 1,500. 

Location: Penna. and Phila. & Reading. Free 
interchange and shipments to points in all direc- 
tions, 


Principal Industries: Silk, iron, stoves, gar- 
ments, cut glass, machinery supplies, railroad 
shops. Value output in 1922, $6,203,000, 


Manufacturing Establishments, 70. Schwartz- 
enbach-Huber Co., silk; Keely Stove Co., Read- 
ing Iron Co., Susquehanna Cut Glass Co. Loca- 
tion makes it the meeting place of two railroads, 
with outlets in all directions. 

Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses, private homes predominating. 
Some apartments in late years in business and 
residential section. Homes in residential section 
sell from $3,500 to $10,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends about 5& 


blocks on Locust Street, on Second, Third and 
Fourth Streets. 

Trading Area: Extends 10 miles north, 5 
east, 19- south. River on the west. Trolley 
service east and north. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; Miscellane- 


ous Lines, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 5; 
cigar stores and stands (including 


bakers. 53 

hotels), 15; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 5; delicatessen, 1; druggists, 4; dry 
goods, 2; derartment stores, 1; electrical sup- 
plies, 4: florists, 8: fruits, 4; furniture, 3; gar- 
ages (public), 10; grocers, 35: hardware, 3; 


jewelry, 3; meat markets, 10; men’s furnish- 
ing, 5; men’s clothing. 5: merchant tailors, 3; 
milliners, 3; opticians, 2: photographers, 1; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
1: radio supplies, 3: restunrants (including 
hotels), 15; shoes, 5; sporting goods, 2; sta- 


tioners, 2; women's apparel, 4. 


ed 


CONNELLSVILLE, PA. 


(Fayette County) 


1920 Population, 13,804. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 90,000 in radius 
of 10 miles. 

Native Whites, 75%: Nesroes 5%: Foreign 
Born, 20%: Industrial Workers, 90%; English 
Reading, 80%; Families, 18.000 in 10 miles. 

Schools; Public Grade, 7: High. 2: Junior 
High, 1; Parochtal. 3; Number of Pupils, 4,500. 

Churches: Baptist, 5; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1: Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 4; Presby- 
terian, 2: Roman Catholic, 5; Miscellaneous, 14, 

Banks: Nationnl, 5; State, 2; Total Resources, 
$13.000.000, Savings Bank Deposits Total, $10,- 
000.000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 7; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 8. Total 
number of seats, 5,500. 

Location: Western, Pa. 
River. B. & 0., P. R.R., P & L. EB. and W. 
M. West Penn Traction Co. Two bus lines. 

Principal Industries: Coal mining and coke 
mannfacturing is the largest industry. Large 
B. O. and W. M. Shops, and West Penn. repair 


on the Youghiogheny 


shops located bere. Noted for manufacturing 
of mining machinery; make fine macaroni and 
spaghetti, Silk and steel mills. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 64. Leading 
firms: Connellsville Machine & Mine Supply Co., 
Royts-Porter Co., Capstan Glass Co., American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Lockhart Iron & Steel 
Mills, Connellsville Iron Works, Connellsville 
Macaroni Co., Connellsville Silk Mill, U. 8. Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., U. S. Casket Co. 

Special Information; Located in the center of 
the greatest coal and coke region in the world. 
Large population in very small area. All earn 
good wages and are prosperous. Approximately 
$30,000,000 annually. 

Residential Features: 
apartment houses exception 
rule. Average, $8,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: Centered on two in- 
tersecting streets, with a number of business 
houses located on side streets a block or two 
away. 

Trading Area: 10 miles north; 30 miles Nast; 
15 miles West; 10 miles South. 


Continued on page 230 


Almost all own homes; 
rather than the 
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PENNSYLVANIA (Cont'd) | 


Connelsville (cont’d) 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 21; commercial auto. agencies, 19; automo- 
bile accessories, 15; automobile tire agencies, 
16; bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 20; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 46; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 6; 
druggists, 11; dry goods, 4; department stores, 
11; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 5; fruits, 46; 
furniture, 8; furriers, 1; garages (public), 19; 
grocers, 133; hardware, 13; jewelry, 8; meat 
markets, 31; men’s furnishings, 10; men’s cloth- 
ing, 10; merchant tailors, 6; milliners, 7; opti- 
cians, 8; photographers, 5; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 5; radio sup- 
plies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 15; 
shoes, 16; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 4; 
women's apparel, 20, 


CORRY, PA. 


(Erie County) 


1920 Population, 7,228. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 16,700. 


Native Whites, 75%; Foreign Born, 25%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 65%; English Reading, 90%; 
Families, 1,470. 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,650. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, ate 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 1; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 4. 


Banks: National, 2; Total Resources, $3,700,- 
000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.); 1. Total 
number of seats, 2,800, 


Location: Brie R. R., P. R. R.; 90 miles 
Buffalo. 160 Pittsburgh. Thirty-seven passen- 
ger trains daily. To nearest large city by 
railroad, 1 hour; by auto. 1% hours. 


Principal Industries: Oak and Krome leather 
tanning, geared locomotives, oil field drilling 
and pumping engines (Ajax), large woodwork- 
ing industries, wood specialties and furniture, 
lumber, auto parts, automatic machine screw 
products, steel, brass and other springs; 70 di- 
yersified industries; brick and tile. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 5. Leading 
firms: U. S. Radiator Co., J. W. & A. W. How- 
ard Co., Climax Co., Ajax Iron Works, Ray- 
mond Mfg. Co. Total value of yearly output of 
factories estimated at: (1926), $7,240,000. 
Wages, $2,000,000. 

Special Information: Radiator Co. added $200,- 
000 to local plant in 1925. New $200,000 Jr. 
High School. A first-class hotel costing $250,000 
was opened,in September, 1925. 


Residential Features: Fine home sites, health- 
ful climate, good elevation, splendid water sup- 
ply from drilled wells, adequate schools, natu- 
ral gas, no colored population. 


Retail Shopping Section: N, Center, 3 blocks; 
S. Center, 2; W. Main, 2; B. Main, 2; First 
Ave., 2; W. South St., 2; HE. South, 1; WB. 
Washington, 1. 


Trading Area: 16 miles W., 20 N. B., 12 8. 
This includes Union City, Lovells, Elgin, Oly- 
mer, Panama, Sherman, Columbus, Spring 
Creek, Garland, Spartansburg, Centerville and 
intermediate R. F. D. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; fruits, 2; 
hardware, 1; miscellaneous line, bakers, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 7; automo- 
bile accessories, 9; automobile tire agencies, 12; 
bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including ho- 
tels), 3; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
7; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 14; druggists, 
4; dry goods, 4; department stores, 2; electri- 
cal supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 3; furniture, 
2; garages (public), 7; grocers, 32 (chain, 4); 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 5; 
men’s furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 4; mer- 
chant tailors, 3; milliners, 3; opticians, 3; 


Junior 


photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 4; 
restaurants (including hotels), 8; shoes, 3; 
sporting goods, 4; ‘stationers, 3; women’s ap- 
parel, 3. 


Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
June, July, Aug., Sept., Oct.; doctors (medical, 


6), (dentists, 4), (osteopaths, 2); number of 
wired houses, 980; gas, natural; number of 
meters, 1,670; electric current, alternating; 


water, hard. 


DANVILLE, PA. 


(Montour County.) 


1920 Population, 7,500. 


Native Whites, 89%: Negroes, 
Born, 10%; Industrial Workers, 
Reading, 95%; Families, 1,866. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 1,313. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 
1; Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 2; 
olic, 2; Miscellaneous: Lutheran, 
cal, 1; Reform, 1. 

Banks: National, 2; Trust Co., 1; Total Re- 
sources, $6,109,864.90. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2: Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 2. Total number of seats, 
1,966. 


1%; 
60% ; 


Foreign 
English 


1; Hebrew, 
Roman Cath- 
3; Bvangeli- 
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Location: Penna. Railroad is across the river 
in Northumberland County. D. L. & W. and 
Reading Railroads have tracks running through 
city. 

Principal Industries: Silk, iron, and steel. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 21. Leading 
firms: American Swedo Iron Co., Art Bronze 
& Iron Works, Danville Iron & Steel Corp., 
Danville Stove & Mfg. Co., Danville Struc- 
tural Tubing Co., Kearns-DuDughie Motor Co., 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. Corp., Reading Iron 
Co.,, Jonvand & Lavigne O©o., Inc. 


Special Information: Geo, F. Geisingu Mem- 
orial Hospital, an endowed institution {for 
medical and surgical cases and the Danville 
State Hospital for insane are located here. 

Residential Features: There are about 1,876 


individual houses and 6 apartments, including 
3 hotels. 


Retail Shopping Section: Mill Street, 7 
blocks. 

Trading Area: An average of 6 miles in each 
direction. 


Wholesale Houses: 
hardware, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 9; automobile tire agencies, 9; 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 16; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 13; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 8; 
druggists, 7; dry goods, 7; department stores, 
3; electrical Supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 4; 
furniture, 4; garages (public), 10; grocers, 
36 (chain, 4); hardware, 3; jewelry, 2; meat 
markets, 17; men’s furnishings, 7; men’s cloth- 
ing, 7; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 6; op- 
ticians, 3; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 


Groceries, 1; fruits, 1; 


cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 11; 
shoes, 9; sporting goods, 2; Stationers, 6; 


women’s apparel, 5. 


Miscellaneous Data: Most Pleasant months, 
May, June, Sept., Oct., Noy. Doctors (medical, 
12); (dentists, 7); (osteopaths, 1); number of 
wired houses, 1,295; gas, artificial; electric 
current, alternating; water, hard. 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. , 


(Bucks County) 
1920 Population, 3,837. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 


Native Whites, 91%: Negroes, 4%; Forei 
ré ; ; ga 
Born, 5%; Industrial Workers, Reinet English 
Reading, 97%; Families, 1,010. 


Schools: 2; Number of Pupils, 975, 


Churches; Protestant, 6; Catholic, 1. 

Banks: 4, Total Resources, $4,720,000. 

Theatres: 1. Total number of Seats, 600. 

Residential Features, Mostly _one-family 
houses. v 


Retail Shopping Section: About 5 blocks. 
Trading Area: Ten mile radius. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 4; commercial auto, agencies, 2; automobile 
accessories, 3; automobile tire agencies, 3; bak- 
ers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including ho- 
tels), 4; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
6; dressmakers, 4; druggists, 3; dry goods, 6; 


department stores, 1; electrical supplies, 6; 
florists, 2; fruits, 5; furniture, 2; garages (pub- 
lic), 6; grocers, 12; hardware, 2; jewelry, 2; 


meat markets, 4; men’s furnishings, 2; men’s 
clothing, 2; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 3; 
opticians, 2; photographers, 1; radio supplies, 3; 


restaurants (ineluding hotels), 6; shoes, 4; 
sporting goods, 2; stationers, 1; women’s ap- 
parel, 2. 


DUBOIS, PA. 


(Clearfield County) 

1920 Population, 13,681. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000. 

Native Whites, 86.1%; Negroes, 0.2%; Foreign 
Born, 13.7%: Industrial Workers, 27%; English 
Reading, 92%; Families, 3,052. 

Schools: 9. Number of Pupils, 1,850. 

Churches: 15, 

Banks: 3; Total Resources, $9,990,000. 

Theatres: 3; Total number of seats, 2,600. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses, 


Retail Shopping Section: 12 blocks, 
Trading Area: 20 mile radius. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automobile 
accessories, 4; automobile tire agencies, 4; bak- 
ers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including ho- 
tels), 16; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
18; dressmakers, 48; druggists, 6; dry goods, 
6; department stores, 2; electrical supplies, 4; 
florists, 3; fruits, 10; furniture, 4; garages (pub- 
lic), 12; grocers, 71; hardware, 3; Jewelry, 3; 
meat markets, 19; men’s furnishings, 5; men’s 
clothing, 6; merchant tailers, 2; milliners, 10; 
opticians, 3; photographers, 4: pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 9; shoes, 
6; sporting goods, 2; Stationers, 2; women’s ap- 
parel, 4. 


EASTON, PA. 


(Northampton County) 


1920 Population, 33,813. (1926 est., 57,000, 
ine. Phillipsburg, N. J.) 


City and Suburban Estimate, 175,000. 

Native Whites, 87.2%; Negroes, .9%; Foreign 
Born, 11.9%; Industrial Workers, 75%; English 
Reading, 98.5%; Families, 13,775, 

Schools: Public Grade, 22; High, 2; 
chial, 3; Number of Pupils, 10,375. 


Churches: Baptist, 4; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 2; Methodist, 8; Presby- 
terian, 10; Roman Catholic, 7; Miscellaneous, 25. 


Banks: National, 5; State, 4; Total Re- 
sources, $37,061,705; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $29,942,984. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 9; 
Vaudeville, 2. 


Location: At the forks of the Delaware, in 
the center of a business community of over 
65,000; 100 minutes from New York and 120 
from Philadelphia; 8 railroads, 8 interurban 
roads, serving 250,000 population. Lies in the 
midst of great cement, slate, steel and iron 
industries of eastern Pennsylvania and western 
New Jersey. 


Paro- 


Principal Industries: Iron and steel, cement, 
railroad shops, silks and paint. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 47. Leading 
firms: Ingersoll-Rand Co., Wm. Wharton, Jr., 
Co., C. K. Williams & Co., Pennsylvania Pump 
& Compressor Co., Treadwell Engineering Co., 
Victor-Balata & Textile’ Belting, Dixie Drink- 
ing Cup Co., Alpha Portland Cement Co. 


Residential Features: Mostly two and a half 
story houses; many apartments in center of 
city. Best residential section in northeast part 
of city (College Hill) and in the western part 
(Wilson Borough). 


Retail Shopping Section: From Center Sq. 
on E. Northampton St., to Delaware Bridge and 
on W. Northampton St., to 7th St., and from 
the Square south to L. V. Station on S. 3rd 
St., and to foot of Chestnut Ave., on N. 3rd St. 


Trading Area: 21 miles; N. to Stroudsburg, 
HE. to Hackettstown and White House Station, 
S. to Milford, N. J., and W. to Bethlehem, Pa. 
Business secured from greater distances because 
of fine railway, trolley and bus service, perma- 
nent highways recently built, tapping every sec- 
tion. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; 
hardware, 12; dry goods, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 30; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 21; automobile tire agencies, 
11; bakers, 80; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 86; confectioners (including hotel 
stands, 738; delicatessen, 8; dressmakers, 122; 
druggists, 23; dry goods, 24; department stores, 
7; electrical supplies, 22; florists, 7; fruits, 15; 
furniture, 29; furriers, 9; garages (public), 48; 
grocers, 150; hardware, 14; jewelry, 23; meat 
markets, 15; men’s furnishings, 7; men’s cloth- 
ing, 8; merchant tailors, 49; milliners, 37; op- 
ticians, 7; photographers, 13; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 9; radio sup- 
plies, 6; restaurants (including hotels), 80; 
shoes, 15; sporting goods, 5; stationers, 9; 
women’s apparel, 14. 


EAST STROUDSBURG, 


(Monroe County) 
1920 Population, 4,855. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. 


meats, 1; 


PA. 


Native Whites, 94%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 5%; Industrial Workers, 35%; English 
Reading, 96%; Families, 1,181. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Number 
of Pupils, 1,090. 

Chunches: Baptist, 1: Christian Science, 1; 


Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 2; 


Episcopal, 1; 
1; Miscellaneous, 4. 


Roman Catholic, 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $15,079,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Vaudeville, 1 comb.; Miscellaneous (Audi- 


Total number of seats, 2,400. 


Location: Near eastern line of Penna., 4 
miles from Delaware River. D. L. & W., P. 
R.R., W. B. & E. and Delaware Valley. 


Principal Industries: Silk, boilers, woolen 
mills, hot water systems and a diversified line 
of small factories taking up metal novelties, 
wooden toys, shoe machinery, car shops, glass 
cutting, bottle making. 


toriums ete.), 1. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 45. 


Rosidential Features: Practically all one- and 
two-family houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: Crystal and Wash- 


ington streets, 3 blocks. 


Trading Area: 40 miles north, 30 miles west, 
10 miles east, 15 miles south. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 13; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 13; automobile tire agencies, 8; 


bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 26; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 12; dressmakers, 6; druggists, 4; dry 


goods, 8; department stores, 1; electrical sup- 
plies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 8; furniture, 4; 
furriers, 1; garages (public), 8; grocers, 18; 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 8; men’s 
furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 5; merchant 
tailors, 4; milliners, 2; opticians, 2; photog- 
raphers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous muiscal 
instruments), 1; radio supplies, 6; restaurants 
(including hotels), 7; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 
3; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 5. 


‘ er 


ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 


(Lawrence County) 


1920 Population, 8,958. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 16,000. 


Native Whites, 78%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 


Born, 20%; Industrial Workers, 6,000. 
Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, about 3,000. 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 
1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 3; Roman Cath- 
olic, 1; Miscellaneous, 5. 


Banks: National, 3; Total Resources, $4,682,- 
506. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 4; Total 


number of seats, 10,000. 

Location: On main line Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad; Pittsburgh & Lake Erie (New York 
Central) railway, midway between Pittsburgh 
and Youngstown. Direct connection, passenger 
and freight, with Pennsylvania lines and Buf- 
falo, Rochester, Brie, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and 
other points. Interurban to all points. 


Principal Industries: Iron, steel, stone, coal, 


ete. 
Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms, 
National -Tube Co., Steel Car Forge Oo.; 


Standard Engineering Co., Matthews Gravity 
Conveyor Co., tevens Metal Products Co., 
Covert Wire Co., Millwood Steel Corp., American 
Steel Co., Ellwood City Forge Oo., Ellwood 
Stone Co., Ellwood Brass & Bronze Co., Ellwood 
Foundry & Machine Co., Specialty Foundry Co., 
Beaver Enameling Co., ete. 


Special Infermation: Splendid transportation 
facilities with varied manufacturing enterprises. 
Cheap fuel, power and living expenses, good 
schools and churches, 

Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family homes. Private homes predominate. 
One of the finest private residential sections; 
over six miles of paved streets; the best water 
supply in the state, always adequate, and ty- 
phoid fever unknown from local infection. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends five blocks 
on Lawrence Avenue, two on Sixth, four on 
Fifth, two on Seventh, three on North, and 
stores in other sections. Nearly all lines of 
business represented and the stores would be a 
credit to any city of 25,000 to 50,000. 

Trading Area: A radius of ten to twenty 
miles in each direction. There is excellent trol- 
ley and bus service north, south, east and west. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, 2; 
hardware, 1; Miscellaneous lines, flour and 
feed, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad-i 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; automobile accessories, 14; automobile 
tire agencies, 17; bakers, 4; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 17; confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 8; delicatessen, 1; dress- 
makers, 6; druggists, 7; dry goods, 4; depart- 
ment stores, 3; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 2; 
fruits, 6; furniture, 4; garages (public), 14; 
grocers, 25; hardware, 5; jewelry, 3; meat mar- 
kets, 24; men’s furnishings, &; men’s clothing, 
8: merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 5; opticians, 1; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 4: radio supplies. 4; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 7; shoes, 9; sport- 
ing goods, 5; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 8. 


ERIE, PA. 


(Erie County) 


1920 Population, 93,372. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 131,620. 


Schools: Public Grade, 20; High, 3; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 12; Number of Pupils, 
18,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 8; Ohristian Science, 3; 


Episcopal, 5; Hebrew, 4; Methodist, 10; Pres- 


byterian, 10; Roman Catholic, 22; Miscellane- 
ous, 34. 

Banks: National, 3; State, 9; Total Re- 
sources, $58,018,580.64. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 
20; Vaudeville, 1; Burlesque, 1; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 4; Total number of seats, 
20,000. 


Location: On south shore of Lake Brie on 
Presque Isle Ray, N. Y. C., N. Y. ©. & St. L., 
P. & L. B., EB. & P. Steamers to lake ports, 
and excellent trolley service to surrounding 
cities. To nearest large city by railroad, 21%4 
hours; by trolley, 4 hours; by auto, 3% hours. 


Principal Industries: Paper, boilers, engines, 
wringers, locomotives, machine and hand tools, 
stoves, steam shovels, household utensils of all 
descriptions. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 537. Leading 
firms: General Electric Co., Hammermill Paper 
Co., Jarecki Mfg. ©o., Brie City Iron Works, 
Skinner Engine Works, Union Iron Works, Nagle 


Engine Works, Pennsylvania Boiler Works, H. 
00.5.1 


F. Watson Paper O©o., Griswold Mfg. 
Erie Forge & Steel Co., Erie Malleable Iron 
Works. Total value of yearly output of fac- 
tories estimated at $167,446,400. 


Special Information: Brie ranks third in U. S. 
for variety of manufactures; second to none 
in manufacture of boilers, wringers, tanks, en- 
gines, etc. Pennsylvania’s only lake port, sec- 
ond to none of great lakes. Only 12 hours dis- 
tant from largest cities in U. S. One of the 
best public school systems, with buildings to 
compare with those in any city. 


Residential Features: Mainly one- and twe- 
family houses, 45.2% owned. To the west and 
south of the city wonderful home sections are 
building up rapidly. Rents proportionate to 
values and real estate close to normal. 
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Retail Shopping Section: Prom Public Dock, 
foot of State St., south to 26th St. Peach St. 
from 5th to 26th St. Parade St. from 38rd to 
18th St. Four outlying sections. Streets from 
6th to 18th, one block-east and one block west 
of State St. also taken up by business. 


Trading Area: 20 miles east, west and south, 
Irregular business secured by trolley service 
from greater distances. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 4; hardware, 
tioners, 1, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationa Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger eye et agen- 
cies, 57; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 20; automobile tire agencies, 
23; bakers, 48; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels, 13 (chain, 3); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 142; delicatessen, 6; 
dressmakers, 92; druggists, 28 (chain, 2); ary 
goods, 84; department stores, 7; electrical sup- 
Plies, 8; florists, 14; fruits, 18; furniture, 12; 
furriers, 3; garages (public), 64; grocers, 432 
(chain, 48); hardware, 37; jewelry, 31; meat 
markets, 148 (chain, 2); men’s furnishings, 14; 
men’s clothing, 54; merchant tailors, 76; mil- 
liners, 52; opticians, 14; photographers, 16; 
rege ae et Se nas musical instruments), 
; radio supplies, 7; restaurants ine i 
hotels), 147 (chain; 2); shoes, ioe re 
goods, 6; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 54, 


Miscellaneous Data: Most 

; Pleasant months, 
June, July, Aug., Sept., Oct. Doctors (medieal, 
132); (dentists, 86); (osteopaths, 11); number 


Groceries, 10; meats, 6; 
2; miscellaneous, confec- 


of wired houses, 20,000; street ec i 

>. 20, ; ar service; 
gas, natural and artificial; electric current 
alternating; water, hard. 


FRANKLIN, PA. 


(Venango County) 
1920 Population, 9,970. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 50,000. 


Native Whites, 91%; Ne: 

; grees, 3%; 
Born, 6%; Industrial Workers, aoe 
Reading, 97%; Families, 2,570, ? 


Foreign 
English 


Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1: i 
1; Number of Pupils, 2146, °° wee 


Churches; Baptist, 2; Christi i 
; . 1 eR stian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 2; 


Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 4. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Tot : 
, 7 ; al Re- 
sources, $15,000,000; Savings B i 
Total, $6,677,484. Sentai sat 
Theatres: Moying Pictures, 2; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total 
number of seats, 3,041, 
* Location: On the Allegheny River, at the 


.junction of French Creek, served by th 

York Central, Pennsylvania, Lake Evie, ake 
lin and Clarion, and the Brie Railroads, also con- 
nected by trolley and has excellent bus service 
in all directions 


_Principal Industries: Railroad supplies, en- 
gines, mine car loaders, wagons, air compres- 
sors and oil refineries. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 30. Leading 
firms: Joy Machine Co., Franklin Steel Co., Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Co., Atlantic Refining Co., 
Venango Mfg. Co., Franklin Valveless Engine 
Co., General Manifold & Printing Co. 


Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $25,000,000. 


Special Information: The city is particularly 
noted for its oil industry. The Atlantic Refining 
_Co. is one of the largest oil refineries in the 
world. Because of the refineries Franklin is said 
to have a larger value of manufactured exports 
per capita than any city of its size in the 
United States. It is the hub of an improved 
highway system making it easily accessible from 
any point. 


Residential Features: Private homes predomi- 
mate. A limited number of two-family houses 
and only a few apartment houses. Miller Park, 
an exclusive residential section, is not equalled 
in the state. 


Retail Shopping Section: Wxtends from Frank- 
lin Ave., to Buffalo St., on Thirteenth. The 
main business section is on Liberty St., from 
Thirteenth to Bleventh. Liberty, Buffalo and 
Elk Streets run parallel and are crossed by 
streets No. 1 to 16, both included. Business sec- 
tion covers about eight blocks. 


Trading Area: Hxtends about 8 miles east, 20 
miles north, 30 miles west and 25 miles south. 


Wholesale Houses: Fruits, 2; dry goods, 1, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 20; automobile tire agencies, 
16; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 21; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 10; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 9; 
druggists, 6; dry goods, 7; department stores, 5; 
electrical supplies, 4; florists, 2; fruits, 13; fur- 
niture, 4; garages (public), 10; grocers, 24; 
hardware, 2; jewelry, 4;-meat markets, 9; men’s 
furnishings, 9; men’s clothing, 9; merchant tail- 
ors, 5; milliners, 4; opticians, 1; photogra- 
phers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical in- 
struments), 2; radio supplies, 11; restaurants 
{including hotels), 6; shoes, 7; sporting goods, 
8; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 4 
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GETTYSBURG, PA. 
(Adams County) 


1920 Population, 4,439. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 7,500. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: Lit- 
tlestown (pop. 2,000); New Oxford (1,500); 
Biglerville (1,000); McSherrystown (2,500). 

Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 5%; Industrial 
Workers, 23%; English Reading, 100%; Fami- 
lies, 1,200. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 1,500. f 

Churches: Christian Science, 1; Dpiscopal, 1; 
Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Lutheran, 2; United Brethren, 1, 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Total Re- 
sources, $6,100,000; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $2,250,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Miscellaneous 


(Auditoriums, ete.), 8. Total number of seats, 
2,500 (approximately). 

Location: In Adams County, southern ex- 
tremity of central Pennsylvania. Served by the 
Gettysburg & Harrisburg Railroad Co., connect- 
ing with P. & R. System at Harrisburg; West- 
ern Maryland Railroad, connecting Baltimore, 
Washington, York (Pa.), Hanover (Pa.), Ha- 
gerstown (Md.) and points west. Excellent bus 
service to and from Baltimore, Hmmetsburg 
(Md), .York, Hanover, Harriburg and Cham- 
bersburg. ‘To nearest large city by railroad, 
2% hours; by auto, 2 hours. 


Principal Industries: Furniture, silk, shirts, 
tile, brick, fertilizer and scattered throughout 
the county are numerous fruit and vegetable 
canning factories. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 10. Leading 
firms; Gettysburg Furniture Co., Reaser Furni- 
ture Co., J. H. & CO. K. Eagle Silk Mills, Ine. 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $6,500,000. 


Special Information: City enjoys excellent 
climate the year round, due to good elevation 
and protection of mountains to the west. Situ- 
ated at the intersection of highways connecting 
Canada and the Gulf of Mexico and the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans and is a hub of the 
Primary Good Roads System of Pennsylvania, 
all of which are hard, all-weather roads. Get- 
tysburg. is a Mecca for a million and a half 
tourists yearly from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. 

Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses, A few apartment buildings. 
Private homes predominate. New sections on 
the edge of town are being developed as resi- 
dential sections. Homes in these sections aver- 
age in value, approximately, $9,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Public 
Square (which forms the heart of the business 
section and is the terminal for bus lines), one 
square north and west: and two squares east 
and south. There are the usual ‘‘neighborhood’’ 
grocery and confectionery stores seattered 
through town. 

Trading Area: 15 miles west and south, 20 
miles north and east. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 9; and all garages; automobile 
tire agencies, 7; and all garages; bakers, 2; 
cigar stores and stands (including hotels), 15; 
eonfectioners (including hotel stands), 5; drug- 
gists, 7 (chain, 1); dry goods, 8; department 
stores, 5; electrical supplies, 4; fruits, 2; fur- 
niture, 2; garages (public), 6; grocers, 13 (chain, 
3); hardware, 2; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 3; 
men’s furnishings, 8; men’s clothing, 5; mer-- 
chant tailors, 3; milliners, 8; opticians, 2; pho- 
tographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 2; radio supplies, 2; restaurants 
(including hotels), 9; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 
4; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 8. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 12), 
(dentists, 4), (osteopaths, 1); gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 800; electric current, alter- 
nating; number of wired houses, 1,000; water, 
soft. 


See announcement column 4 


GREENSBURG, PA. 
(Westmoreland County) 


1920 Population, 15,033. (1926, est. 18,000.) 

City and Suburban Estimate, 43,402. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Jeannette (pop. 12,000); Latrobe (12,000). 

Native Whites, 85.7%; Negroes, 1.5%; For- 
eign Born, 12.8%; English Reading, 82%; Fami- 
lies, 3,444. Westmoreland Co., 56,610. 

Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 10,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, a I 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 2; Methodist, 1; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 4, 

Banks: National, 2; State, 5; Total Re- 
sources, $21,471,908; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $15,933,629. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Vaudeville, 1. 


Location: P. R.R., 36 trains west and 33 
east daily. Excellent bus service on schedule 
eonnecting Greensburg with Delmont and New 


Kensington on the north, a score of mining 
towns on the east. West Newton and Monessen 
thriving steel towns on Monongahela River 


boundary. To nearest large city by railroad, 
2 hours; by trolley, 1 hour; by auto, 1 hour. 
Principal Industries: Brass and pipe fittings, 
coal, china, aluminum, lumber, steel, etc. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 657. Leading 
firms: Keystone Coal & Coke Co., Kelly & Jones, 


Irwin Gas Coal Co., Pittsburgh American China 
Co., Hempfield Foundry, Railway and Industrial 
Engineering Co., Penn Aluminum Co., Greens- 
burg Glass Co. Total value of yearly output 
of factories estimated at $437,342,000. 


Special Information: Center of soft coal in- 
dustry of Western Pennsylvania. County seat. 
On Lincoln Highway. Headquarters of Troop 
A State Police. Has 400 hotel rooms. Com- 
mercial advantages with natural gas and an 
abundance of coal. Town connected by West 
Penn Trolley system with rich communities of 
Brush Creek Valley on the west. 

Residential Features: Mainly 1 and 2-family 
houses predominate. Beautiful residence section. 
Real estate value of $160,352,660, and taxable 
real estate valued at $147,331,841. 

Retail Shopping Section: Main St., Pennsyl- 
vyania Ave., Maple Ave. ‘Terminal for suburban 
trolleys and buses. Pennsylvania Ave. and 
Main St. are business sections for about 6 
blocks, while Maple Ave. has several business 
houses and others are in process of building. 
Numerous neighborhood sections. 


Radius of 20 miles. 
Groceries, 3; 


Trading Area: 


Wholesale Houses: meats, 4; 


fruits, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 19; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 9; automobile tire agencies, 9; 
bakers, 15; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels, 2; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
9; delicatessen, 5; dressmakers, 25; druggists, 
15; dry goods, 10; department stores, 3; elec- 
trical supplies, 4; florists, 4; fruits, 20; furni- 
ture, 7; furriers, 1; garages (public), 17; gro- 
cers, 40 (chain, 3); hardware, 6; jewelry, 6; 
meat markets, 20 (chain, 3);° men’s furnish- 
ings, 17; men’s clothing, 17; merchant tailors, 
12; milliners, 9; opticians, 4; photographers, 6; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
10; radio supplies, 5; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 10; shoes, 15; sporting goods, 1; station- 
ers, 2; women’s apparel, 11. 


Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
June, July, Aug., Sept.; doctors (medical, 30), 
(dentists, 18), (osteopaths, 3); street car serv- 
ice; gas, natural; number of meters, 3,500; elec- 
tric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 3,200; water, soft; number of automobile 
registrations, 2,500. 


GREENVILLE, PA. 


(Mercer County) 


1920 Population, 8,101. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 12,648. 


Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 9%; Industrial Workers, 30%; English 
Reading, 95%; Families, 2,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,895. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 
2; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 1; Re- 


formed, 1; Lutheran, 1; Salvation, 1. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $7,704,000; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $3,800,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 2, Total number of seats, 
2,500. 

Location: Erie, B. & L. B., B. & P. branch 


of P. R.R. Close rail connection with N. P., 
N. Y. Central lines in suburbs. Buses to nearby 
towns. Six permanent concrete highways, lead- 
ing from town. To nearest large city by rail- 
road, 1 hour; by auto, 1 hour and 20 minutes. 


Principal Industries: Car repairing, tank 
works, foundry, dairying and farming. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 4. B. & L, B. 
R.R. headquarters and shops. Greenville Steel 
Car Co., Hodge Mfg. Co., Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works. ‘Total value of yearly output of fac- 
tories estimated at $25,000,000. 

Special Information: Railroad town primarily 
because of B. & L. EB. extensive locomotive and 
repair shops and Greenville Steel Car €o. Also 
big ore carrying center. In normal times these 
two industries employ 2,000 or more. In busy 
season, more than 3,000, almost all American. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works employ normally 
about 350. Local dairy company occupies $100,- 
000 plant and gross business for 1925 was $264,- 
000. Trading center for northern Mercer Co. 
with trading population of 35,000. 


Residential Features: Mainly one-family 
houses, private homes predominating; 80% 
owned. Best residential section in eastern part 
of town. Average value $6,000. Practically no 
part of town more than 15 minutes’ walk from 
retail section. One small jitney line in town, 
no trolleys. 

Retail Shopping Section: Main St. about one- 
third of a mile and Clinton St. paralleling cross 
streets, connecting the two and used for business 
are Water, Race, Canal, Wall and Mercer. No 
outlying sections, except few scattered groceries. 


Trading Area: 7 to 8 miles. Some business 
from 12 to 15 miles, because of good roads. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; hardware, 
1; candy, 1; automobile supplies, z: 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 28; automobile tire agencies, 9; 
bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 43; confectioners (including _ hotel 
stands), 44; dressmakers, 8; druggists, 5; dry 
goods, 7; department stores, 2; electrical sup- 
plies, 3; florists, 1; fruits, 28; furniture, 3; 
garages (public), 9; grocers, 34 (chain, 9); 
hardware, 5; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 11 
(chain, 3); men’s furnishings, 7; men’s clothing, 
7; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 3; opticians, 


Continued on page 232 
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AMS COUNTY 
ENNSYLVAVIA 


The First County in 
a Great State is 
an Ideal 


TRYOUT AREA 
For National Advertisers 


A national church publication 
says: “Village America is dis- 
tinct; Village America is that 
vast market lying between the 
cities and the farms; distinct 
in many ways, but chiefly in 
the dominance of conserva- 
tive thought.” 


Gettysburg, county seat of 
Adams County, a place known 
through history to every 
school child, is really typical 
of Village America, as are a 
score of other towns in the 
same community covered ex- 
clusively by The Gettysburg 
Times. 


It is ideal “‘tryout territory” 
because it can be covered at 


one cost. It has ONE DAILY 


newspaper— 


Gettysburg 
Times 


An Associated Press Evening 
Paper 


—which goes into every home 
in Gettysburg and _ three- 
fourths of all the homes in 
Adams County. (Adams 
County, by the way, ranks first 
in many things, but chiefly as 
the largest commercial apple 
and peach growing county in 
Pennsylvania. Its farms are 
unexcelled.) 


YOU CAN COVER GETTYS- 
BURG AND ADAMS COUNTY 
(and thereby cover a typical 
American community, in a 
small daily newspaper built on 
reader confidence and read from 
column to column) 


THROUGH 


The Gettysburg Times 


At 42 Cents an Inch! 


(With usual agency and cash 
discounts) h 


HERBERT L. GRIMM 
Publisher 


National Advertising 
Representatives— 
GEORGE B. DAVID COMPANY, 
110 East 42nd Street, New York City 
and 1900 Wrigley Building, Chicago 
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PENNSYLVANIA (Cont’d) 


Greenville (cont’d) 


4; photographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 3; 
restaurants (including hotels), 9; shoes, 8; 
sperting goods, 3; Stationers, 2; women’s ap- 
parel, 7, 


Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
May, June, July, Sept., Oct., Nov.; doctors 
(medical, 10), (dentists, 7), (osteopaths, 3); 
number of wired houses, 2,520; gas, natural; 
electric current, alternating; water, soft, 


HANOVER, PA. 


(York County) 


1920 Population, 8,664. (1925 est. 10,000.) 
City and Suburban Estimate, 16,000. 


Native Whites, 100%; Industrial Workers, 
30%; English Reading, 100%; Families, 3,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, Pupils 160; High, 415; 
Parochial, 205. 

Churches: Episcopal, 1; Roman Catholic, 2; 
Lutheran, 8; Reformed, 3: Miscellaneous, 5, 

Banks: National, 1; State, 4; Total Re- 
sources, $13,000,000; Sayings Bank Deposits 


Total, $7,000,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous (Anditoriums, ete.), 38. Total 
number of seats, 3,000. 

Location: Southern Pennsylvania west of Sus- 
quehanna River. Served by Tennsylvania & 
Western Maryland Railroads. Excellent bus 
and electric service to central and western parts 


of state. To nearest large city by railroad, 40 
minutes; by trolley, 50 minutes; by auto, % 
hour. 


Principal Industries: Boots and shoes, wire- 
eloth, furniture, auto bodies and wagons, leather 
insoles and heels and box toes, silk ribbon, 
wall paper, cordage and twine, cigars, gloves, 
cigar boxes, shirts and pajamas, bakeries, flour 
mills, auto valves, water wheels, pattern mak- 
ers, penholders, magazine and job printing, can- 
ning factories, extra plant. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 150. Hanover 
Shoe Co., Long Furniture Co., Hopkins Mfg. Co., 
Hanover Cor?’age Works, Century Ribbon Mills, 
Hanover Wirecloth, Bobrow Cigar Factory, 
E. R. Haffelfinger & Co., W. F. Kintzling Co. 
Total valve of yearly output of factories estt- 
mated at $16,500,000. 


Special I:formation: Hanover lies close to 
Mason and Pixon Line and adjoins Adams Co. 
Half horr ride from famous Gettysburg national 
hattlefields and cemetery. Ahout 50% of wire- 
cloth manufactured in United States is produced 
in Hanover. Hanover is surrounded by one of 
the richest agricultural districts in the United 
States. 

Residential Features: Mcstly one and _ two- 
family brick ‘houses, limited section devoted to 
workingmen’s tenements, private homes pre- 
deminate. Four private dwellings nggregate a 
total approximately $200,000. White way now 
under constrrection. First class modern hotel, 
75 rooms, being erected. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends from pub- 
lie sqvare which forms heart of bnsiners sec- 
tion and terminal for suburban trolley and bus 


lines. Three blocks on Carlisle St., two on 
Broadway. 5 on Baltimore St. There are six 
outlying business sections of several blocks 


each and several smaller neighborhood sections 
with the usnal grocery and confections. 


Trading Area: Extends about 20 miles west, 
north, east and south. Intermittent business is 
secured from people living at a greater distance 
because of the fine bus and trolley service and 
individual use of motor cars. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; 
fruits, 5: hardware, 4: drv gonds. 7: 
laneous lines: shoes, 7; confectioners, 10. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Natiorally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; commercial anto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 19; automobile tire agencies, 
20; bakers, 6: cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 11: confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 3; dressmakers, 10: druggists, 5 (chain, 
1); dry goods, 9: denartment stores, 2: electrical 
supplies, 12; florists, 1; fruits, 4; furniture, 3: 


meats, 10; 
Miscel- 


garages (public), 17; grocers, 62 (chain, 5); 
hardware, 4: jewelry, 5; meat markets, 12: 
men’s furnishines, 5; men’s clothing, &: mer- 


milliners, &; onticians, 5; 
photographers, 2: pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instrnments), 4: radio supplies. 5: res- 
taurants (including hotels), 17: shoes, 11: snort- 
ing goods, 5; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 10. 
Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
May, June, July, Aug., Sept., Oct.: doctors 
(medical, 17), (dentists, 9). (osteopaths, 2); 
street car service; gas, artificial; electrie cur- 
rent, alternating; water, soft. 


chant tailors, 8; 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


(Dauphin County) 


1920 Population, 75,917. (1925 est. §3,422.) 
City and Suburban Estimate, 225,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Chelton (mon. 13,428): Carlisle (11.187): Millers- 
burg (2,936); Mechanicsburg (4,688). 
Native Whites, ©8%: Neeroes, 7%: 
Born, 5%: Industrial Workers, 24%; 
Reading, 97%: Families, 17,000. 
Schools: Public Grade, 28; Hierh, 2: Junior 
High, 3: Parochial, 3; Number of Pupils, 12,616. 
Churches: Baptist, 5; Christian Science, 2b 
Ppiscopal, 2; Hebrew, 3; Methodist, 11; Pres- 


Foreign 
English 
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byterian, 10; Roman Catholic, 5; Miscellaneous, 
48, i 

Banks: National, 1; Trust Companies, 17; 
Total Resources, $57,000,000; Total Deposits (all 
banks), $40,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $17,§69,000. Total Bank Clearings (1925) 
$250,000,000. 

Theatres: Pictures, 


Legitimate, 1; Moving 


13; Vaudeville. 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 7. ‘Total number of seats, 8,500. 
Location: Main line of P, R.R. at intersec- 


tion of north, south, cast and west divisions, and 
is terminus of Reading system. From trans- 
portation viewpoint, it is the key to the At- 
lantic seaboard. Three great national highways 
pass through the city. Excellent bus and street 
ear service maintained in all directions. To 
nearest large city (Philadelphia), by railroad, 
8 hours; by auto, 5 hours. 

Principal Industries: Pennsylvania and Read- 
ing shops and yards. Iron and steel, food prod- 
ucts, textiles, leather and rubber goods. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 477. Leading 
firms: Bethlehem Steel Co., Central Iron & 
Steel Co., Elliott-Fisher, Harrisburg Pipe Bend- 
ing Co. Total value of yearly output of fac- 
tories estimated at $173,562,500. 


Special Information: Few cities have so’ fa- 
vorable geographical position. The great mar- 
kets of the east are from two to four hours 
away. Harrisburg has 24,100 telephone connec- 
tions, 18,100 autos and trucks. 

Residential Features: Mostly 1 and 2-family 
houses, private homes predominating, 35% 
owned. Practically no tenements. One of the 
finest residential sections in Pennsylvania, 1lo- 
cated on the Susquehanna River front, 


Retail Shoppirg Section: Extends from Mar- 
ket Square (which forms a terminal for sub- 
urban and bus lines) from 12 blocks east on 
Market Street; Chestnut, Walnut and Mnutherry 
Streets, parallel Market Street and are business 
streets for 5 to 8 blocks each. Six outlying 


retail business sections and several smalier 
neighborhood sections. 
Trading Area: 25 miles north, east. south 


and west. Considerable volume of business is 
secured from people living within a 100-mile 
radius, hecavse of the relatively large number 
of railway employees who travel on passes and 
beeanse of Harrisburg being the State Capital. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; meats, 4; 
frrits, 9- hardware, 5; dry goods, 3; Miscel- 
laneovs lines, 12. 

Number of Retail Ontlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Tassenger automobile agen- 
cies, 36; commercial auto. agencies, 11; automo- 
bile accessories, 80: automobile tire agencies, 
4: bakers. 36: cigar stores and stands (inelnd- 
ing hotels), 125 (chain, 12); confectioners (in- 
elndine hotel stnnds), 165: delicatessen, 25; 
dresamakers, 71: druggists, 49; dry gonds, 21: 
Jerartment stores, 10: electrical svnplies, 20; 
florists, 18: frvits, 165: furniture, 37: furriers, 
4: garaces (public). 50; grocers, 245 (chain, 
£1); hordware, 22: jewelry, 21; meat markets, 
76: men's frrnishings, 29: men’s clothing. 43; 
merchant tailors, @2: milliners, 38: ontictans, 
18: nhotorranhers, 14: pianos (end miscelaneons 
mvrsiral instrnments), 13: radio supplies, 47; 
rectavrants finelndine hotels), 125: stoes, 43; 
srorting zoods, 12; stationers, 51; women’s ap- 
parel, 28. 

MisceNanenvs Data: Most nleasant months, 
May, Ivne. Oet. and Novy. YPoctars (merical. 
141), (dentists. ©1). fostennaths, 9): street car 
service: gns artificial: electric enrrent, alter- 
nating; number of wired houses, 25,419; water, 
soft. 


HAZLETON, PA. 


(Luzerne County) 


1990 Population, 22.977 (1995 est. 35,440). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 91,468. 

Native Whiter. 81.9%: Neernes, 0.1%; For- 
eign Born, 18.7%: Industriel Workers, 38%; 
English Reading, 807%; Families, 18.000. 

Srehools: Public Grade. 86: High. 8: Junior 
High, 3; Parochial, 19» Number of Pupils, 23,- 
811. 


Churches: Roantist, 3; Congregational. 3; 
Eniscopal, 5; Hebrew. 3: Methodist. 14: Pres- 
byterion, 6; Roman Catholic. 29; Miscellaneous, 
8; Lutheran, 9; Reformed, 9. 


Benks: Notional, 6: State, 6: No savings 
benks in district; Total Resources, $41,259,- 
651.16. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 14: Vandeville, 2; 
Miscellaneons (Anditoriums, ete.), 10. Total 
number of seats, 14,984. 


Location: Sonthern portion of Luzerne connty, 
on horders of Schuykill and Carbon counties 
in heart of anthracite region. On Lehigh Valley. 
Pennsylvania, and Wilkes-Barre & Haz'eton 
Railways. Reoding and Jersey Central Roil- 
roads top. sections north and south within five 
miles of city. Bus and trolley service to sub- 
urbs. On main state roads. east and west. and 
north and south. State highway system send- 
ing traffe throneh Hozleton in all four direc- 
tions. To nearest lorgze city by railroad, % 
hour; by auto, 1% hours. 


Princip?! Industries: Anthracite coal (weekly 
tonnage 200,000 to 250,000). Shirts, silk, knit- 
ted goods, steel, fron products for mines and 
mills, manufacture of electrie power for 125 
towns and 2.000,000 people in northeastern part 
of Pennsylvania. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 
firms, Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Duplan Silk 
Corp., Jacob Gerhardt & Co., Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co., Century Knitting Mills, 
Hazleton Iron Works, Anthracite Seporator 
Mfg. Co., Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., 
Hazle Brook Coal Co., Shirteraft Co., J. H. 
Janowitech & Janoy, Inc., Louis Roessel Silk 


93. Leading 


I cy eA at hice Steer 


Co., Jeddo Highland Coal Co., Cranberry Creek | 


Coal Co., Leichtman Ice Cream Co., Hazleton 
Baking Co., Power City Baking Co., Ashmore 
Engine Shops of L. V. R.R., Hazleton Mfg. 
Co. (caskets), Barrett- Haentjens Pump Oo. 


Special Information: Large silk mill. An- 
thracite producing center. High wage-scales 
guaranteed miners. Located on main lines of 
tourist traffic in all directions. Banking Se 

ead- 


for over 20 anthracite communities. 
quarters for oil, gasoline, mine machinery and 
Supplies. Distributors for southern coal fields. 


Center for deliveries to many towns for whole- 
sale grocers and bakers, Altitude 1,810 feet. 
Electric power-producing district. 


Residential Features: Mostly private homes, 
a majority being double dwellings. Northern 
section of city is an exceptionally fine residen- 
tial section. Within a radius of ten miles 
there are about forty mining towns and villages 
where many families own their own homes and 
others have comfortable dwellings erected by 
the coal companies. People who maintain homes 
of their own predominate in the entire trading 
area, 


Retail Shopping Section: In Hazleton City 9 
blocks on Broad Street from Hazle to James; 
24 blocks on Wyoming Street from Noble to 
Diamond Ave.: 10 blocks on East Diamond Ave. 
to Pardee Street; 22 blocks on Alter Street from 
Diamond Avenue to 22nd Street. All the out- 
lying towns have an average of small retail 
shops. 


Trading Area: A radius of ten miles em- 
braces the shopping area, with towns scattered 
in all four directions. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 10; meats, 7; 
fruits, 3: hardware, 3: dry goods, 1; mis- 
cellaneons lines, marcaroni, 2: confectioners, 8; 
shoes, 1; ice cream, 5 notions, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vrtisd Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 43 commercial auto. agencies, 17; automo- 
bile accessories, 88; automobile tire agencies, 
49: bakers, 21; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 74: confectioners (inelnding hotel 
stands), 87; delicatessen, 8; dressmakers, 81; 
druggists, 25; dry goods, 54; department stores, 
18; electrical supplies, 29: florists, 4: fruits, 
275; furniture, 32; furriers, 10; garages (pub- 
lic), 107: grocers, 434 (chain, 37); hardware, 
36: jewelry, 45: ment markets, 83 (chain, 9); 
men’s furnishings, 64: men’s clothing. 53; mer- 
chant tailors, 40: milliners, 33: opticians, 46: 
photographers, 17: pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 28: radio supplies, 11: 
restaurants (inelnding hotels), 52; shoes. 128: 
sporting goods, 25; stationers, 20; women’s ap- 
parel, 93. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
74 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 50; most Pleasant months, May 


to November. Doctors (medical, 45): (den- 
tists, 17): (osteopaths, 1); number of wired 
houses, 15 000; street car service; gas, arti- 


ficial; electric current, alternating; water, soft. 


——___. 


HOMESTEAD, PA. 


(Allegheny County) 
1920 Population, 20,452. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 45.050. Most 
a cities and towns In_ this area are: 
unha pon. 1,250), West Homestead 5: 
Homestead Park’ (4,800), ans, 


Schools: Prblic Grade, 21; High, 2: J 
0 ¥ . . 2: Junior 
ee 3; Parochial, 8, Number of Pupils, 10,- 
>. 


Churches; Baptist, 2: Enisconal, 1: Hebrew, 
1: Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Cath- 
olic, 9; Miscellaneous, 4, 


bau Netional, 2; State, 1. Total Re- 
sources, $13.452,000; Savings Banks D osits T 
tal, $8,319,000. ia ae 


Theatres; Moving Pictures, 4; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete. ); 
Location: South side of Monongahela River, 


served by the Pennsylvania, N. Y. C., with con- 
nection est over Western Marvland, B. & O., 
B. & L. E., connection with Wahash. To near- 
est large city, bv railroad, 45 minutes; by trol- 
ley, 1% hours: by auto, 2 hours. 


Principal Industries: Iron and steel, engines 
and mill mochinerv. ear wheels. brick, common 
and fire; valves, planing mill work. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 28. Carnegie 
Steel Co., Mesta Machine Co.. Keystone Car 
Wheel Co., Harbison-Walker Brick, Homestead 
Valve, Kerr & Ingram Lumber. Annual output 
estimated $245.000,000. ' 


Residertial Features: Moderate-nriced homes 
predominote: some apartment houses; ontlying 
districts building wun rapidly by home owners; 
nore accommodations are’ always at a pre- 
mivm, 


Retail Stopping Section: Seven blocks on 
Fichth Avenne. also Amity, Ann. Dickson and 
McClInre, Small centers in ovtlying districts 5 
to 10 minntes by street car from main center. 

Trading Area: About 4 miles radius, mostly 
built up. 


Wholesale Houses: Meats, 1; fruits, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Natinrally Ad- 
vertised Products: ‘Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; artomobile ’ accaccories, 23; automo- 
bile tire agencies. 23: hakers, 11: civar stores 


and stands (inelndine hotels), 45: confectioners 


(including hotel stands), 28: druggists. 17: dry 
foods, 11: denartment stores, 3: electrical sin- 
Nlies, 4; florists, 4: fruits, 12: furniture, 103 


garages (nuhlic), 8: grocers, 115: hardware, &: 
jewelry. 7: ment markets, 38: men’s furnish- 
ines, 94: men's elothing, 94: morrhant tailors, 
6: milliners. 6: onticians, 2: nhotogranhers, 2; 
nianos (9nd miscellaneors mnsical instryments), 
7; radio sunvlies, 3: restanrants (including ho- 
tels), 12; shoes, 19: srorting goods, 2; station- 
ers, 2; women’s apparel, 7, 


é 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 63 


degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 100; most pleasant months, May, June, 
Sept., Oct. Docters (medical, 35), (dentists, 
15), (osteopaths, 5); street car service; gas, 
natural; water, hard. 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


(Huntingdon County) 


1920 Population, 7,051 (1926 est., 8,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 12,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Mt. Union (pop. 4,500), Saxton (1,000), Maple- 
ton (900), Robertsdale (1,500). 


Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 4%; Industrial Workers, 50%; English 
Reading, 96%; Families, 2,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1, 
of Pupils, 1,800. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 
1; Lutheran, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; 
Reformed, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellane- 
ous, 2. : 


Number 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1. Total Re- 
sources, $5,0 00. 1 Trust Company. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 2; 


Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
3. Total number of seats, 5,000. 


Location; P. R.R., and H. & B, T. M. R.R. 
To nearest large city, by railroad, 1%4 hours; 
by auto, 2 hours, . 


Principal Industries: Silk mill, radiator works, 


planing mill, 2 machine shops, Pennsylvania 
R.R. shops. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 10, Leading 


firms: Huntingdon Specialty Co., Pierce, Butler 
& Pierce Radiator Works, J. ©. Blair & Co., 
manufacturing stationers. Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $10,000,000. 


Special Information: Huntingdon Reformatory 
(Pennsylvania Industrial Prison) logated here, 
where over $200,090 spent annually in com- 
munity. Juniata College located here, 400 stu- 
dents. 


Reside-tial Features: Mostly single and dou- 
ble houses, about 50 apartments. 


Retail Shopping Section: 
rarticrlar locality. 


Trading Area: About 20 miles, with a popu- 
lation of 30,000. 

Wholesale Hon-es: Groceries, 3; hardware, 1; 
Miscellaneous lines, 3. f 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12: antomobile accessories, 20; automobile 
tire agencies, 15; bakers, 2: cigar stores and 
stands (inelrding hotels), 16: confectioners (in- 
elrding hotel stands), 12; dressmakers, 6; drug- 
gicts, 5: dry goods, 3; department stores, 1; 
electrical s~pplies. 12; florists, 1; fruits, 5; 
frrniture, 3: garages (public), 5; grocers, 23 
(chain, &): hardware, 3: jewelry, 4; meat mnar- 
kets, 8; men’s furnishings. 15; men’s clothing, 
12; merchant tailors, 3: milliners, 3: onticians, 
5: nhotogranhers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
mustenl ingtr-ments). 5: radio sunplies, 4; rese 
tanrants ({nelnding hotels). 10: shoes. 5: sport- 
ing goods, 2; stationers, 5; women's apparel, 8. 

Miscellanecus Data: Average temperature. 70 
degrees: most pleasant months, Mav. June, Oct., 
Nov. Doctors (medical, 8), (dentists, 9), (os- 
teonaths, 1): street car service: gas, artificial: 
numher of meters. 1.690: electric enrrent, alter- 
nating; number of wired houses, 1,800; water, 
hard. : 


JEANNETTE, PA. 


(Westmoreland County) 


1920 Population, 10,627. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 20,500. 

Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 5%; 
Pern. 15%: Industrial Workers, 80%; 
Reading, 90%: Families, 5,000, j 

Schools: Public Grade, 11; High, 1; Parochial, 
1. Nvmber of Pupils, 3,500. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 
1: Methodist. 1; Presbyterian. 2; Roman Cath- 
olic, 2: Miscellaneous, Reformed, United Breth- 
ren, Tutheran, 2, ete. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 2. Total Re- 
sonrees, $7,500,000; Savings Banks Deposits To- 
tal. $4,000,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Anditoriums, etc.), 2. Total number of seats, 
2,000. ; 

Location: Main line P. R.R., West Penn Rys., 
interurban connection with Pittshurgh and coke 
regions. To nearest large city, by railroads, t 
hour: by trolley, 3 hours; by auto, % hour. 

Principal Ivdustries: Glass and rubber, con- 
densers, expanded metal. « 

Manufacturing Establishments: 
firms: 
dow Glass Co., McKee Glass Co., Elliott Co., 
Westmoreland Specialty Co., West Bros. Glass 
Co.. Pittsbnrgh Lamp Brass and Glass Co., 
Northwestern Exnanded Metal Co., Jeannette 
Shade and Novelty Co. 

Special Information: An industrial city in 
natyral gas region, with rich feeding fields of 
bitnminons coal within a mile or two. Town 
of diversified industries, and, before Federal 
Peserve Bank Act, seldom felt results of pan- 
ies. $ 

Residential Features: 


Foreign 
English 


population of 5,000. 

property now $8,000,000. 
Retail Shopping Section: 

blocks; cross streets, 4 blocks. - 


Assessed valuation of 


Not confined to any 


Industrial town and 
population rather congested; recently annexed 


12, Leading ' 
Yennsylvanin Rubher Co., American Wine | 


“Olay Avenue, 4 v 


: 
+ 


_ 2; radio supplies, 


- field Bituminous. 


sate. Ss. Ls 


ae eae Ere ae 


> 


[PENNSYLVANIA (Cont’d) | 
20. miles either direction. 
t with Greensburg, the 


Area: 

Shares section on eas 
county seat. 

Wholesale Houses: 

Number of Retail 


Groceries, 1; fruits, 3. 

Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto, agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 10; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 43 druggists, 5; dry goods, 6; depart- 
ment stores, 3; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 
3; fruits, 10; furniture, 6; furriers, 2; garages 
(public), 10; grocers g0 (chain, 7); Desens 
4; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 12; mens furnish- 
4; men’s clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 
opticians, 4; photographers, 2; 
laneous musical instruments), 
4; restaurants (including he- 
sporting goods, 2; women’s 


8, 
5; milliners, 55 
pianos (and misce 


tels), 7; shoes, 6; 
apparel, 

Miscellaneous 
degrees; most 


Data: Average temperature, 45 
pleasant months, con ( bas 
Doctors (medical, 10), (dentists, ‘ (os e0- 
paths, 4)3 street car service; £45, natural; elec- 
tric current, alternating and direct; water, soft. 


JERSEY SHORE, PA. 


(Lycoming County) 


1920 Population, 7,000. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 12,000. 
Native Whites 97%; Negroes, 1%; 
Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 157; 
Reading, 95%; Families, 2,000. 5 
Schools: Public Grade, 14; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,494. 
i ; i - Metho- 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Bpiscopal, 1; : 
dist, 2; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 1; 
Miscellaneous, 6. 


Foreign 
English 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Re- 
sources, $4,000,000. : 
Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Miscellaneous 


(Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Ba 
ion: N. Y¥. OC. Railroad. On direct line 
pect k line Pennsylvania Railroad. 
_¥, G. R.R. leading to New York 
Beech Creek Subdivision tapping Clear- 
To nearest large city by rail- 
y%, hour. 
Division shops of the 


State. 


road, % hour; py auto, 
Principal Industries: 
Wow.) On RB? Ue 
Manufacturing Establishments: eading 
Susquehanna Silk Mill, ©. C. Young 


firms: 1 
Mfg. Co., Pine Creek Lime and Stone Co., 
American Air Stand Co., Jersey Shore Mine 
Car Co. 

Special Information: Unusually large sav- 
ings’ deposits. Unusual percentage of native 
whites. 

Retail Shopping Section: On Main Street, 3 
plocks; Market Street, 2 blocks; Allegheny 
Street, 15 blocks. 

South, 20 miles; west, 6 


Trading Area: 
miles; north, 15 miles; east, 5 miles. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
eies, 3; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 14; automobile tire agencies, 
14; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 7; confectioners (ineluding hotel 
stands), 15; dressmakers, 30; druggists, 6; de- 
partment stores, 3; electrical supplies, 2; flor- 
ists, 1; fruits, 6; furniture, 4; garages (public), 
20; grocers, 8 (chain, 8); hardware, 5; jewelry 
8; meat markets, 8; men’s furnishings, 1; men’s 
clothing, 3; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 55 
opticians, 1; photographers, 2: pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 9; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 
1; women’s apparel, 5. 

Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 17); 
(dentists, 3); number of wired houses, 3,400; 
street car service; gas, artificial; electric cur- 
rent, alternating; water, soft. 


——— 


JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


(Cambria County) 


1920 Population, 67,327 (1925 Government cen- 
sus, 72,200). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 105,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Baynesboro (pop. 4,183), Patton (3,628), Hbens- 
burg (2,000), Cresson (2,000), Winabor (9,462). 

Native Whites, 71%; Negroes, 11%; Foreign 
Born, 18%; Families, 13,858 (1925, 14,966). 
(12,444 dwellings.) 

Schools: Public. Grade, 32; High, 1; Junior 
High, 3; Commercial, 2; Parochial, 13. Num- 
ber of Pupils, 17,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 5; Christian Science, 2; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 2; 
Lutheran, 9; Methodist, 11; Presbyterian, 7; 
Roman Catholic, 24; Miscellaneous, 51. 

Banks: National, 6; State, 9. Capital, Sur- 


plus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $6,766,- 
239; Total Deposits (all banks), $42,390,804; 
Total Resources (all banks), $51,420,823; Total 


Bank Clearings (12 months, 1925), $306,198,926. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 
11; Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
Total number of seats, 13,000. 


At the confluence of the Stony 


eek and Conemaugh Rivers, Cambria County, | 


R.R., main line and pranch of B. & 0. Bus 


d Counties. 


7 


of Somerset and 


4 Doge ’ 
Sc Re Oa eee 


4 
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Principal Industries: Iron and steel, coal, 
brick and other clay products, machinery, rail- 
road cars, frogs, switches, radiators, furnaces, 
tires, silk products, coke and by-products, 
stoves, mine ears, ornamentaal iron work, 
fire escapes, ginger ale, overalls, trousers, 
playing cards, farming. About 21,000 employed 
in industry. Ranks fourth in Pennsylvania in 
value of manufactured products. Wholesale 
and retail markets for over 250,000. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 139. Leading 
firms: Cambria Steel (Bethlehem Steel), Lorain 
Steel Co. (U. 8. subsidiary), Union Radiator 
Works, National Radiator Works, Century Stove 
Works, Buser Silk Co. 

Special Information: Within a radius of 40 
miles of Johnstown a production of 53,000,000 
tons of bituminous coal is mined annually, 
which is greater than one-third of the entire 
production of the state. Assessed valuation of 
city, $84,507,525. Normal monthly payroll over 
$2,500,000. 

Residential Features: One and two-family 
houses; limited section devoted to workingmen’s 
homes, originally built as company houses. Pri- 
vate homes greatly predominate; few apart- 
ments, Finest residention section located in 
Westmont and Southmont, situated on hill to 
west and south of city and adjoining each 
other. Reached by trolley and incline. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends from inter- 
section of Main and Franklin Streets, about 3 
blocks on Main and 2 blocks on Franklin. Ad- 
joining and connecting sections: 2 blocks Clin- 
ton and Bedford Streets; 2 blocks Marker 
Street; 2 blocks Washington Street. Several 
outlying neighborhood sections. 

Trading Area: Hxtends about 30 miles north 
and south and about 15 miles. east and west. 
Bus line taps southern territory and car line 


to northern section, Car line also runs about 7 
miles to south. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 9; meats, 7; 


8; Miscel- 


fruits, 6; hardware, 2; dry goods, 
83; confec- 


laneous lines, drugs, 2; clothing, 
tioneries, 10. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 23; commercial auto, agencies, 5; bakers, 
25; cigar stores and stands (including hotels), 
74; confectioners (including hotel stands), 94; 
dressmakers, 42; druggists, 38; dry goods, 22; 
department stores, 9; electrical supplies, 8} 
florists, 8; furniture, 11; furriers, 3; garages 
(public), 40; grocers, 330; hardware, 9; jewel- 
ry, 24; meat markets, 65; men’s furnishings, 
33; men’s clothing, 33; milliners, 14; opticians, 
10; photographers, 16; pianos (and miscellane- 
ous musical instruments), 9; radio supplies, 10; 
restaurants (including hotels), 62; shoes, 23; 
sporting goods, 4; stationers, 3; Women’s ap- 
parel, 20 (including department stores). 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 116), 
(dentists, 75), (osteopaths, 83); street car serv- 
lee; gas, natural; number of meters, 14,000; 
electric current, direct; number of wired houses, 
13,000; number of automobile registrations, 12,- 
000; water, soft. 


See announcement columns 3 and 4 


——— 


KANE, PA. 


(McKean County ) 


1920 Population, 7,283. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 16,000. 

Native Whites, 89%; Negroes, 1%: 
Born, 10%; Industrial Workers, 30%; 
Reading, 98%; Families, 1,600. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4: High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 1,700. 


Churches: Baptist, 1: Congregational, 1: Bpis- 
copal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 


1; Roman Catholic, 1. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; 
Deposits Total, $5,854,000. 


Foreign 
English 


Savings Bank 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 1. Total number of seats, 
2,000. 

Location: On the Pennsylvania, Baltimore & 


Ohio, and Kane & Blk R.Rs. Divisional point 
of the Penna R.R. with repair shops and train 
crews located in the town. To nearest large 
city (Erie), by railroad, 3 hours; by trolley, 
5 hours. 

Principal Industries: Plate glass, window 
glass, wire glass, brush blocks and handles, silk 
gloves, underwear, oil well supplies, screen doors 
and windows, silverware plant. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 12. Leading 
firms: American Plate Glass Corp., Moser Manu- 
facturing ©o., American Window Glass Co., 
Pennsylvania Silverware Co., Interstate Win- 
dow Glass Co., Sakura Silkk Co., Holgate 
Brothers Co., Kane Blind & Sereen Co. 

Special Information: Kane is situated on a 
mountain ridge, 2,210 feet above sea level, and 
is recognized throughout the east as a resort 
for sufferers from hay fever and asthma. De- 
lightful summer climate with exceptionally cool 
nights. 

Residential Features: 
family houses. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends on Fraley 
St., three blocks; Greeves St., 1 block; Chase 
St., 2 blocks; Field St., 1 block, 

Trading Area: Covers a territory embracing 
15 miles. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, Bie 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial automobile agencies, 4; auto- 
mobile accessories, 7; automobile tire agencies, 
9; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 11 (chain, 1); confectioners (ineluding 
hotel stands), 10; dressmakers, 5; druggists, 4; 
dry goods, 4; department stores, 3; electrical 
supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 8; furniture, 4; 
furriers, 4; garages (public), 7; grocers, 15 


Kane has 1,500 single- 


£ 
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(chain, 8); hardware, 8; jewelry, 3; meat mar- 
kets, 7; men’s furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 5; 
merchant tailors, 1; milliners, 4; opticians, 1; 
photographers, . 2; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 6; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 6; shoes, 7; sporting 


goods, 3; stationers, 7; ,women’s apparel, 6. 
Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant mon 
: H ths 
April to November. Doctors (medical, 10); 


(dentists, 6); (osteopaths, 3); number of wi 

7 wired 
houses, 1,250; gas, natural; electric current 
alternating; water, hard. ; 


KITTANNING, PA. 


(Armstrong County) 
1920 Population, 7,153. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 12,000 
important cities and towns in this area pee 
Ford City (pop. 6,000); Apollo (38,227); Leech- 
burg (3,991); Freeport (2,696). 

Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 2%; 
Born, 8%; _ Industrial "Workers, ok 
Reading, 95%; Families, 1,400. 


Schools: Public Grade, 2; Hi i 
L : i pas gh, 1; Junior 
zsh 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 2,- 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Hpiscopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 4; Presby- 
terian, 2; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 6. 

Banks: National, 3; Trust Companies, 2. 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $1,712,- 
642; Total Resources, $12,465,767.82; Savings 
Banks Deposits Total, $10,520,806.56. 


Foreign 
English 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total number of seats 
2,552, f 

Location: On east bank of Allegheny River, 


45 miles north of Pittsburgh; served by Penn- 
sylvania and P. & §. Rys. WHlectric car service 
to Ford City, Lenape Park and Cowanshannock. 
Gasoline suburban car service on P, & S. R.R. 
to Cadogan, Glenn Irwin, Furname Run, Tarr- 
town and East Mosgrove; bus service to Rural 


Valley, 12 miles; Freeport, 15 miles; Leech- 
burg, 17 miles; Butler, 22 miles; Worthington, 
7 miles; Craigsville, 8 miles. Linked up with 


cement highway to Pittsburgh, south; Butler, 
west; Punxsutawney, north; Indiana, east; 16 
additional miles of cement highway on other 
routes. To nearest large city, by railroad, 14% 
hours; by auto ™% hour. 


Principal Industries: Face and firebrick, plate 
glass, tile, pottery ware, machine shops, bitumi- 
nous coal mining, limestone mining, farming. 

Manufacturing Establishments. 50. Leading 
firms: Kittanning Brick & Fire Clay Co., Kit- 
tanning Clay Mfg. Co., W. S. George Pottery 
Co., Pittsburgh & Shawmut Coal Co.; Allegheny 
River Mining Co., Kittanning Limestone Co., 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Templeton Lime- 
stone Co., Hoey & Gallaher Foundry and Ma- 
chine Co., Louden Tool Co. 


Residential Features: Private residences, 
double dwellings and small apartments are lo- 
cated uniformly over the entire town area. 
There are no tenements, the industrial workers 
being scattered throughout the town, many liv- 
ing outside the borough limits. West Kittan- 
ning, with population of 1,000; Applewood, 450, 
a fine residence suburb, Bast Kittanning, Troy 
Hill and Grandview, house most of the workers 
of the community. Ford City, with population 
of 6,000, where one of the largest plate glass 
plants in the country is located, is only four 
miles distant. 

Retail Shopping Section: Market Street, Al- 
legheny River to Grant Avenue, 8 blocks; Jef- 
ferson and McKean Streets for 2 blocks each. 
Two neighborhood sections, 1 block at 1,100 Orr 
Avenue, and a half block at 1,400 Orr Avenue. 
The suburbs beyond the borough limits also 
have neighborhood retail facilities. 

Trading Area: Extends about 12 miles in 
the four directions, with additional trade from 
a greater distance to the north. The topography 
of Armstrong County is such that Kittanning 
is the natural center for the greater part of 
the entire county’s trade. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 1; Miscellaneous lines, 
drinks, 3. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 20; automobile tire agencies, 


2; meats, 1; 
bread, 2; soft 
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20; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 12; confectioners Ree nee 
stands) , 50; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 11; 
druggists, 6; dry goods, 8; department stores, 4; 
electrical supplies,, 5; florists, 2; fruits, 10; 
furniture, 3; furriers, 3; garages (public), 20; 
grocers, 40 (chain, 7); hardware, 5; jewelry 5: 
meat markets, 13; men’s furnishings, 8; men’s 
clothing, 8; merchant tailors, 6; milliners, 2; 
opticians, 3; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 


cellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio sup- 
plies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 16; 
shoes, 6; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 2; 


women’s apparel, 8, 


Miscellaneous Data: Average number of rainy 
days per 12 months, 90; most pleasant months, 
May to November. Doctors (medical, 14), (den- 
tists, 7), (osteopaths, 1); number of wired 
houses, 1,800; street car service; gas, natural; 
number of meters, 2,200; electric current, alter- 
nating; water, soft. 


LANCASTER, PA. 
(Lancaster County) 


1920 Population, 53,150 (1925 est., 60,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 222,000. 


Native Whites, 96%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 3%; Industrial Workers, 51%; English 
Reading, 97%; Families, 13,500, 

Schools: Public Grade, 18; High, 2; Junior 


ee 8; Parochial, 4. Number of Pupils, 10,- 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 22; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 3; 
Methodist, 6; Presbyterian, 3; Roman Catholic, 
5; Miscellaneous, 21. 

Banks: National, 35; State, 4; Trust, 9. 
Capital, $5,728,125; Surplus and Undivided Prof- 
its, $12,512,244.49; Deposits, $73,037,574.97; Re- 


sources, $97,491,159.61; Bank Clearings (1925), 
$173,620,192.29, 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5; 


Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
4. Total number of seats, 5,500. 


Location: Pennsylvania Railroad, main line, 
Philadelphia Division; Philadelphia and Read- 
ing Terminal, with exceptional service of 
freight shipment to and from New York. On 
the Lincoln Highway, with excellent auto truck 
service. To nearest city, by railroad, 2 hours, 
by trolley, 5 hours; by auto, 2% hours. 


Principal Industries: Linoleum, watches, um- 
brellas, cotton and woolen goods, cigars, iron 
and steel products, toys, silk, candy, boilers, 
flour, feed, locks, chemicals, fertilizer, brick, 
heating plants, soap, asbestos, ice cream, tin 
cans. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 310. Arm- 
strong Linoleum Co., Hamilton Watch Co., 
Follmer, Clogg & Co., Stehli Silk Mills, John 
Farnum Mills, Rose Bros. Co., American Cara- 
mel Co., Bearings Company of America, Oham- 
pion Blower & Forge, Benner Mfg. Co., Burn- 
ham Boiler Corp., Fraim-Slaymaker Hardware 
Co., Lancaster Iron Works, Penna. Soap Co., 
U. S. Asbestos Co. Annual output, $70,000,000. 


Special Information: A manufacturing city 
in the midst of an agricultural county. A variety 
of manufactured products makes for continuous 
prosperity, no one line predominating. Wighty- 
five per cent of the acreage of the county is 
improved farm lands, Large tobacco center and 
large stock yard business. Home of Franklin 
and Marshall College and Reformed Theological 
Seminary. 

Residential Features: Lancaster is a town of 
one-family homes. There are some apartments 
and some two-family homes, but these are few. 
A large percentage of families own their own 
homes. 


Retail Shopping Section: Radiates from Cen- 
tral Plaza, the main street east and west, being 
the route of the Lincoln Highway; King Street, 
5 blocks; Queen Street, 6 blocks; Duke Street, 
8 blocks; Orange Street, 2 blocks; Prince Street, 
4 blocks; Chestnut Street, 2 blocks. 

Trading Area: 20 miles west, north and 29 
miles east, embracing all of Lancaster County 
and Chester County east to Coatesville. Fre- 
quent business is secured from a greater dis- 
tance, being drawn by the exceptionally well 
stocked and priced retail stores. 


Continued on page 234 


Johnstown Pa.— 


Business is good in the Johnstown trade territory. 
Steel has been consistently strong and the various 
smaller industries and coal seem always to have un- 
filled orders ahead. © 


An Independent Market— 


_ Distance and natural barriers make Johnstown an 
independent market with good roads from every direc- 


tion centering at the city. 


One Newspaper— 


With a Net Paid circulation of more than 32,000 
one paper completely covers the field. It is 


The Tribune 


National Representatives—Bryant, Griffith & Brunson, Inc. 
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Lancaster (cont’d) 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, meats and food, 
32; drugs, 4; cigars and tobacco, 8; hardware, 
13; dry goods, 3; shoes, 1; confectionery, 10; 
auto and auto accessories, 17; electrical and 
radio, 5; mill and plumbing supplies, 4; whole- 
sale produce, 70; oils and gas, 9; leaf tobacco, 
180; barber supplies, 2; jewelers’ supplies, 4; 
leather and hides, 6; lumber, 4; rubber goods, 
2; novelties and fireworks, 2; stationery, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 30; commercial auto. agencies, 23; automo- 
bile accessories, 13; automobile tire agencies, 
11; bakers, 33; cigar stores and stands (includ- 


ing hotels), 98 (chain, 2); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 175; delicatessen, 7; 
dressmakers, 71; druggists, 58 (chain, 2); dry 
goods, 7; department stores, 11; electrical sup- 
plies, 35; florists, 5; fruits, 61; furniture, 44; 
furriers, 3; garages (public), 55; grocers, 536 
(chain, 50); hardware, 34; jewelry, 30; meat 
markets, 127 (chain, 2); men’s furnishings, 19; 


men’s clothing, 7; merchant tailors, 7; milliners, 
20; opticians, 6; photographers, 9; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 5; radio 
supplies, 6; restaurants (including hotels), 63; 
shoes, 23; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 6; 
women’s apparel, 14. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 53 
degrees; most pleasant months, June to Octo- 
ber. Doctors (medical, 74), (dentists, 46), (os- 
teopaths, 11); street car service; gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 15,261; electric current, al- 
ternating and direct; water, hard, 


'.  LANSFORD, PA. 


(Carbon County) 


1920 Population, 9,625. (1925) est,, 10,225.) 

City and Suburban Estimate, 30,720. 

Native Whites, 80.7%; Foreign Born, 19.8%; 
Industrial Workers, 82%; English Reading, 65%; 
Families, 2,105. 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Parochial, 
4; Number of Pupils, 4.050. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Congregational, 2; Epis- 
ecopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 
1; Roman Catholic, 4; Miscellaneous, Lutheran, 
2; Reformed, 1; Evangelistic, 1. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Resources, 
approximately, $5,000,000. Savings Bank De- 
posits Total. $3.575.000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
8. Total number of seats: Anditorium, 1,730; 
Legitimate, 2,390. 

Location: Located in the center of the Pan- 
ther Creek Valley, on the Central Railroad of 


New Jersey and the Lehigh & New England 
Railroad, as well as the Pastern Penna Rail- 
ways C©o., with trolley service half hourly to 
Tamaqua, and the Reading Railway, and Mauch 
Chunk and the Lehigh Valley Railway. Bus line 
to Hazleton. To nearest large city (Pottsville), 
by railroad, 1 hour; by trolley, 1% hours; by 
auto, 40 minutes, 

Principal Industries: Mining anthracite coal, 
Mines of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 1lo- 
eated here. Monthly payroll exceeds $1,000,000. 
Silk mill, pajama factory, Kiddie Klose Factory, 
Standard Medical St., Lansford Drug Co. 

Manufacturing Establishments, 6. Leading 
firms: Frackville Mfg. Co. (pajamas) ; Rosenau 
Bros. (children’s clothing); Century Throwing 
Co. (silk throwsters). Total value of yearly out- 
put of factories estimated at $625,000. 

Residential Features: Mostly double houses. 
Has some very attractive streets. Many streets 
are paved with brick. 

Retail Shopping Section: Ridge St., 2 blocks; 
East Bertsch St., 2 blocks; East Patterson St.. 
1 block. Trolley line and bus service. Also good 
taxi-cab service. 

Trading Area: 
and northeast. 

Wholesale Houses: Meats, 1; fruits, 2; Mis- 
cellaneous lines, 2 tobacco and confectionery. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 6; 
bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 22 (chain, 4); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 6; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 
7; druggists, 5; dry goods, 7; department stores, 
8; electrical supplies, 5; fruits, 4; furniture, 7; 
garages (public), 6; grocers, 25 (chain, 5); 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 14; 
men’s furnishings, 12; men’s clothing, 16; mer- 
chant tailors, 2; milliners, 5; opticians, 3; pho- 
tographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 2; radio supplies, 6; restaurants 
(including hotels), 6; shoes, 10; sporting goods, 
3; stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 6. 

Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months: 
June to October; doctors (medical, 9), (dentists, 
6); number of wired houses, over 2,000; street 
car service; gas, artificial; electric current, al- 
ternating and direct; water, soft. 


Five miles, east, west, north 


LATROBE, PA. 


(Westmoreland County) 


1920 Population, 9,484. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 12,000. 


Native Whites, 85%; Foreign Born, 15%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 28%; English Reading, 94%; 


Families, 2,048. 
Schools: 7; Number of Pupils, 3,600. 
Churches: 12. 
Banks: 4; Total Resources, $5,800,000. 
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Theatres: 38; Total number of seats, 2,000. 
Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: About 8 blocks. 
Trading Area: 25 mile radius. 


. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 14; automobile tire agencies, 
14; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 3; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 7; dressmakers, 10; druggists, 5; dry 
goods, 10; department. stores, 2; electrical sup- 


plies, 4; florists, 2; fruits, 10; furniture, 4; 
furriers, 3; garages (public), 14; grocers, 60; 
hardware, 5; jewelry, 4; meat markcts, 14; 


men’s furnishings, 7; men’s clothing, 8; mer- 
chant tailors, 3; milliners, 4; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 4; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 7; shoes, 6; sport- 
ing goods, 3; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 
9. 


LEBANON, PA. 


(Lebanon County) 


1920 Population, 24,643 (1925, 


City and Suburban Estimate, 63,152. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Palmyra (pop. 3,646); Annville (2,651); Myers- 
town (2,385). 


Native Whites, 98%; Negroes, .05%; Foreign 
Born, 644%; Industrial Workers, 6,248 male, 
3,923 female; English Reading, 97%; Families, 
5,980, 


Schools: Public Grade, 9; High, 2; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 3; Number of Pupils, 5,327. 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 
1; Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catho- 


est. 26,163). 


lic, 3; Miscellaneous, 24, 
Banks: National, 8; State, 1; Trust Com- 
panies, 8; Oapital, Surplus, and Undivided 


Profits, $3,839,862; Total Deposits, $11,234,461; 
Total Resources, $15,612,731. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
2, Total number of seats, 7,000, 


Location: In center of Lebanon Valley in 
southeastern corner of Pennsylvania. P. R. R. 
and P. & R. Also branch roads to coal fields 
and south to iron mines. 


Principal Industries: Iron and steel, textiles, 
shoes, food products, paper boxes, crushed stone, 
handkerchiefs. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 257. Leading 
firms: Bethlehem Steel ©o., Bethlehem Mines, 
Lebanon Paper Box, Keystone Macaroni, Hershey 
Creameries, Lebanon Iron’Co., Kreider Shoe Co., 
Janzen & Pretzfeld Silk Mill, Herrmann Hand- 
kerchief factory. Total value of yearly output of 
factories estimated at $44,418,600. 


Special Information: Located in center of 
Tich Lebanon Valley. Coal in northern part 
of county; iron in south, limestone through the 
center, Iron and steel main industry, with tex- 
tiles employing female labor. City is in Penn- 
sylvania Duteh section of state. State an- 
nounces Lebanon showed greatest industrial ex- 
pansion of any city in the state, comparing 1925 
with 1920 figures, 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family houses. 
No tenements and very few apartments. Two 
modern’ residential districts of limited extent. 


Retail Shopping Section: From intersection 
of 8th and Cumberland Sts., 3 blocks east on 
Cumberland and 2 blocks west. On 8th, north 
2 blocks to railroad and 1 block south, Supple- 
mentary shopping section on north side along 
Lehman St., for 2 blocks. Also on 9th St., 1 
block north and south from Oumberland. 


Trading Area; East 13 miles until the Read- 
ing influence is encountered and west 15 ‘miles 
to the Harrisburg influence. South 6 miles to 
the mountains and north 25 miles into the 
mountains until the Pottsville influence is 
reached, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 1; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1; Miscellaneous’ Lines, 
candy, 2; baker, 1; druggist, 1; florist, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger, automobile agen- 
cies, 26, among 14 dealers; commercial auto 
agencies, 7; automobile tire agencies, 6; bakers, 
15; cigar stores and stands (including hotels), 
15; confectioners (including hotel stands), 58; 
delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 16; druggists, 13; 
dry goods, 7; department stores, 3; electrical 
supplies, 10; florists, 4; fruits, 4; furniture, 12; 
furriers, 1; garages (public), 16; grocers, 152 
(chain, 4); hardware, 5; jewelry, 10; meat mar- 


kets, 19; men’s furnishings, 13; merchant 
tailors, 9; milliners, 12; opticians, 4; photog- 
raphers, 6; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 


instruments), 5; radio supplies, 3; restaurants 
(including hotels), 3; shoes, 14; sporting goods, 
3; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 8. , 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 50.2 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 121; most pleasant months, Apr., 
May, June, Oct., Noy. Doctors (medical, 34), 
(dentists, 14), (osteopath, 1); number of wired 
houses, 9,664; street car service; gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 1,800; electric current, alter- 
nating; water, soft. 


LEHIGHTON, PA. 


(Carbon County) 


1920 Population, 6,102. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. 

Native Whites, 99%; Foreign Born, 1%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 80%; English Reading, 95%; 
Families, 1,250. 


Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Parochial, 
1. Number of Pupils, 2,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Congregational, 1; Epis- 
copal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 
1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 8. ’ 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$5,608,213.42, Savings Bank Deposits Total, 
$3,112,517.95. 


Theatres; Moving Pictures, 1; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 1. Total number of seats, 


’ 


Location: In the Lehigh Valley in eastern 
Pennsylvania; L. V. R.R., ©. R.R. N.J. and 
Lehigh Canal; good bus service to towns within 
a radius of 50 miles, 


Principal Industries: Railroad shops, machine 
shops, stove manufacturing, silk underwear and 
hosiery mills. ° 

Manufacturing Establishments, 


20. Leading 


firms: Lehigh Stove & Mfg. Oo., Crescent Stove 
Works. Majority of the men employed by the 
LV. ee aloe 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses, owned by the people themselves. 
Homes and lawns well kept and attractive, 


Retail Shopping Section: Entire range of 1st 
St., and part of 2nd. Smaller shops and groceries 
located in all parts of the town. 


Trading Area: Approximately 8 miles in each 
direction. Farmers from all parts of Carbon 
County shop in Lehighton. 3 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 2; 
fruits, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; automobile accessories, 11; automobile 
tire agencies, 11; bakers, 3; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 20; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 3; delicatessen, 2; dress- 
makers, 12; druggists, 3; dry goods, 15; depart- 
ment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 2; 
fruits, 5; furniture, 2: garages (public), 9; 
grocers, 22; hardware, 2; jewelry, 2; meat mar- 
kets, 4; men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 
10; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 3; opticians, 
2; photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 3; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 12; shoes, 5; sport- 
ing goods, 2; Stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 5, 


LEWISTOWN, PA. 


(Mifflin County) 


1920 Population, 9,849. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 14,000. 

Native Whites, 96%; Negroes, 1.5%; Foreign 
Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 40%; English 
Reading, 99%; Families, 3,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,274, 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 
1; Methodist, 8; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Cath- 
olic, 1; Miscellaneous, 8. 


Banks: National, 8; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$8,038, 034.00. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total number of seats, 
4,500. 

Location: In Juniata Valley midway between 


Harrisburg and Altoona, on P. R.R. main line. 
Excellent bus, trolley and commuter service 12 
miles radius. Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Williamsport, Scranton and Hagerstown, 
all within 170 mile radius with direct railroad 
connection. On William Penn and Pike’s Peak 
ocean-to-ocean highways. 


Principal Industries: Iron and steel, artificial 
silk, silk hosiery, candy, axes and edged tools, 
flour and feed, dairy products, mining machinery 
and silica brick. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 25. Leading 
firms: Standard Steel Work Co.; Viscose Co., 
Susquehanna Silk Mills, Lewistown - Knitting 
Mills, Logan Iron & Steel Co., Mann Edge Tool 
Co., Lewistown Foundry and Machine Shop; 
Lewistown Pure Milk Co., and branches; Span- 
ogle and Yeager; Logan Flour Mills; Haws 
Refractories Co.; J. H. Mann & Co., Lewistown 
Housing & Developing Co., Schneffler Building 
Block Co., Ideal Cement Block Co., Overhead 
Door Co. Total value of yearly output of fac- 
tories estimated at $50,000,000. 


Special Information: Located in most pic- 
turesque mountain country in Pennsylvania. 
Lewistown is known as ‘‘Pennsylvania’s most 
rapid growing town,’’ due to extensive building 
operations in last three years. 


Residential Features: Mainly 1 and 2-family 
houses, majority owned. Small number of 
apartment houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: With public square 
as center, section extends 2 blocks east and 1 
block west on Market St., with one block on 
both Valley and Chestnut Sts., which join Mar- 
ket diagonally at ‘‘Fountain Square.” Business 
extends south from Monument Square about two 
blocks, garages, gas stations and neighborhood 
stores. Outlying sections have usual grocery, 
confectionery and meat stores. 


Trading Area: Covers Mifflin, parts of Juni- 
ata, Snyder and Center Counties. Extends 
about 15 miles southeast, 15 west, 26 east and 
10 north, making center of a buying radius ot 
about 20 miles. Intermittent business from 
greater distances owing to large number of 
autos and good roads. ~ 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; 
hardware, 1; Miscellaneous Lines, 
confectionery, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial auto agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 20; automobile tire agencies, 15; 
bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (ineluding ho- 
tels), 20; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
10; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 10; druggists, 
6; dry goods, 3; department stores, 2; electri- 
cal supplies, 5; florists, 2; fruits, 4; furniture, 
5; garages (public), 12; grocers, 51; hardware, 
4; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 6; men’s furnish- 
ings, 6; men’s clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 3; 


fruits, 2; 
shoes, 2; 


oy” 


milliners, 


10; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
2; radio supplies, 5; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 13; shoes, 9; sporting goods, 7; stationers, 
4; women’s apparel, 7. 


opticians, 5; photographers, 2; 


2 


LOCK HAVEN, PA. 


(Clinton County) 


1920 Population, 8,557. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 9,000. 

Native Whites, 98%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 6%; Industrial Workers, 30%; English 
Reading, 98%; Families, 2,042. ; 

Schools: 8; Number of Pupils, 2,050. 

Churches: 11. 

Banks: 3; Total Resources, $8,100,000. 

Theatres: 3; Total number of seats, 1,200. 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
houses, 


Retail Shopping Section: Seven blocks. 
Trading Area: Ten mile radius, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
Cies, 9; commercial auto agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 
12; bakers, 11; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 6; confectioners (including hotet 
Stands), 16; dressmakers, 13; druggists, 8; dry 
goods, 6; department stores, 2; electrical sup- 
Plies, 4; florists, 8; fruits, 4; furniture, 4; 
garages (public), 10; grocers, 65; hardware, 6; 
jewelry, 6; meat markets, 20; men’s furnishings, 
6; men’s clothing, 9; merchant tailors, 8; mil- 


liners, 3; opticians, 4; photographers, 2: pianos 


(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; 
radio supplies, 6; restaurants (including hotels), 
10; shoes, 10; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 1; 
women’s apparel, 4 


. 


—____ 


McKEESPORT, PA. 


(Allegheny County) 


1920 Population, 46,781 (1926, est. 51,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 60,000. 


Native Whites, 70%; Ne : tes 
Hen oeee ; %; eroes, 3%; Foreign 

Schools: Public Grade, 16: High, 2; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 4; Number of Pupils, 8.900, 


Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 3; 
Methodist, 6; Presbyterian, 4; Roman Catholic, 
6; Miscellaneous, 21, 5 


Banks: National, 3; State, 1. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 7; Vaudeville, a; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 2: Total num- 
ber of seats, 13,000. ‘ 


Location: B. & 0., N. Y. ©., Penna. R.R. 
To nearest large city, by railroad, 1% hours; 
by trolley, 2 hours; by auto, 1% hours. 

Principal Industries: Pipe and tin plate. 


Manufacturing Establishments, Leadin firms 
National Tube Co., McKeesport Tin ‘Plate Co. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 2; 
fruits, 2. : 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen-- 
cies, 21; commercial auto agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 11; 
bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 22; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 16; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 12; 
druggists, 24; dry goods, 7; department stores, 
6; electrical supplies, 7; florists, 3; furniture, - 
8; furriers, 2; garages (public), 11; grocers, 
29; hardware, 5; jewelry, 7; meat markets, 17; 
men’s furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 9; mer- 
chant tailors, 3; milliners, 6; opticians, 4; 
photographers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 22; 
restaurants (including hotels), 14; shoes, 19; 
ae goods, 3; stationers, 2; Women’s ap- 
parel, 


Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 


May, June, July, Aug., Sept. and Oct. Doctors 
(medical, 42), (dentists, 19), (osteopaths, 3); 
gas, natural; electric current, alternating; 


water, hard, 


MAHANOY CITY, PA. 
(Schuylkill County) 
1920 Population, 15,599. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 35,000. 


Native Whites, 77.4%; Foreign Born, 22.6%; 
Industrial Workers, 28%; English Reading, 
89%; Families, 3,094, 


Schools: 8; Number of Pupils, 3,700. 
Churches: 20, 
Banks: 3; Total Resources, $5,720,000. 


Theatres: 3; Total number of seats, 1,400. 


Residential Features: One- and two-family 
houses, x: 


Retail Shopping Section: 15 blocks, 
Trading Area: Six mile radius. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad-, 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial auto agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 11; automobile tire agencies, 
9; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 11; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 17; dressmakers, 15; druggists, 6; dry 
goods, 6, department stores, 1: electrical sup- 
Plies, 4; florists, 1; fruits, 2;-furniture, 5; 
garages (public), 13; grocers, 62; hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 4; meat markets, 16; men’s furnish- 
ings, 10; men’s clothing, 9; merchant tailors, 3; 
milliners, 6; opticians, 4; photographers, 2; 
Pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
2; radio supplies, 4; restaurants (including 
hotels), 6; shoes, 7; sporting goods, 1; sta- 
tioners, 1; women’s apparel, 2.. vig Pa eee 
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MAUCH CHUNK, PA. 
(Carbon County ) 


1920 Population, 3,666. 

Native Whites, 90%; Foreign Born, 10%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 90%; English Reading, 90%; 
Families, about 800. 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 2; Parochial, 
2; Number of Pupils, 1,400. 

Churches: Episcopal, 3; Methodist, 2; Pres- 
byterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous: 

Banks: National, 2; Total Resources, $7,301,- 
671.19; 1 trust company. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 1. Total number of seats, 
1,400. P. 

Location: L. V. R.R., 0. BR. BR. of N. J. To 
nearest large city by railroad, 8 hours; by 
auto, 4 hours. 

_ Principal Industries: Silk, railroading. 

Manufacturing Establishments: Two silk mills, 
Amalgamated Silk Corporation, Maueh Chunk 
Silk Co., Rosenan Kiddy Kloes. 

Special Information: Natural attractions. 
Mauch Chunk is noted for its beautiful scenery. 
It is called the Switzerland of America. 

Residential Features: One-family houses. 

Retail Shopping Section: Three blocks. 

Trading Area: ‘Ten miles. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 4; automobile accessories, 2; bakers, 1; 
eigar stores and stands (including hotels), 2; 
confectioners, (including hotel stands), 14; drug- 
gists, 3; dry godds, 8; department stores, 3; 
electrical supplies, 3; florists, 1; fruits, 1; fur- 
niture, 2; garages (public), 4; grocers, 15; hard- 


ware, 2; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 5; men’s 
furnishings, 3; men’s clothing, 3; merchant 
tailors, 1; milliners, 2; opticians, 1; photo- 


graphers, 7; restaurants (including hotels), 5; 
shoes, 3; women’s apparel, 4, 


Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
June to September. Doctors (medical, 5); (den- 
tists, 4); number of wired houses, 500; street 
ear service; gas, artificial; electric current, al- 
ternating; water, hard. 


r MEADVILLE, PA. 


(Crawford County) 


1920 Population, 14,568. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 65,000 within 
buying radius. 

Native Whites, 91%; Negroes, 
Born, 8%; Industrial Workers, 
Reading, 99%; Families, 3,200. 


Foreign 
English 


1%; 
55%; 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High. 1; Paro- 
ehial, 2. a 
Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 


Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 3; 
Eresby ican, 2; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscella- 
neous, 7. 


Banks: National, 2; Total Resources, $7,585,- 
937.18. Savings Banks Deposits Total, $6,185,- 
904.86. 1 Trust Co. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 2; Total number of seats, 4,300. 


Location: On main line of Erie Railroad. 
On branch of Bessemer & Lake Erie. Suburban 
trolley connection with Penn, R.R. at Lines- 
yille, 16 miles to the west. ‘Trolley connection 
on north at Brie (40 miles) with N. Y. Central. 
To nearest large city, by trolley, 24% hours; by 
auto, 134 hours. ~ 


Principal Industries: Brie Shops employing. 
approximately 1,500 men. Iron and steel prod-. 
ucts. Bronze castings, corset manufacturing, 
special boring machinery, hookless fasteners, 


battery teols, patterns. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 20. Leading 
firms: Erie R.R. Shops, Wm. H. Page Boiler 
Co., Phoenix Iron Works, Bronze Metal Works, 
McCroskey Tool Corp., Yost Manufacturing 
Co., Spirella Corset Co., Hookless Fastener Co., 
Keystone View Co. Annual output, $7,000,000. 

Special Information: Location of Meadville, 
on an excellent system of improved highways, 
makes it a center for tourist travel. Being the 
home of Allegheny College, the Meadville Theo- 
logical Seminary and the Penn. College of 


Music. It is an excellent educational center. 
Residential Features: Mostly one family 
houses. Very limited section which could be 


called strictly workmen’s hemes. No slums. 
Mostly made up of comfortable homes which 
ayerage in value approximately $8,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: Ohestnut Street, 
4 blocks (main shopping street); Water Street, 
4 blocks; Market Street, 2 blocks; Parke Ave- 
nue, 2 blocks; North Street, 2 blocks; all bi- 
secting Chestnut Street. North Street is outside 
the main shopping district. 

Trading Area: Hxtends about 20 miles, north, 
south, east and west. Business is secured from 
patrons eyen further away. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 1; 
fruits, 2; Miscellaneous lines, candy, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
yertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 2; automobile tire agencies, 2; 
cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 7; confectioners (ineluding hotel 
stands), 22; delicatessen, 5; dressmakers, 30; 
ruggists, 10; dry goods, 5; department stores, 
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4; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 2; fruits, 4; 
furniture, 4; *furriers, 2; garages (public), 10; 
grocers, 74 (chain, 5); hardware, 6; jewelry, 5; 
meat markets, 14; men’s furnishings, 8; men’s 
clothing, 1; merchant tailors, 6; milliners, 8; op- 
ticians, 3; photographers, 3; pianos (and miscel- 
Janeous musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 
8; restaurants (including hotels), 18; shoes, 12; 
sporting goods, 1; stationers, 2; women’s ap- 
parel, 4, 

Miscellaneous Data: Average number of rainy 
days per twelve months, 60; most pleasant 
months, June to Oct. Doctors (medical, 22), 
(dentists, 18), (osteopaths, 2); street car sery- 
ice; gas, natural; electric current, alternating 
and direct; water, soft. 


MIDDLETOWN, PA. 


(Dauphin County) 


1920 Population, 5,920 (1925 est. 6,500). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 18,000. 


Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 5%; Foreign 
Born, 5%; English Reading, 95%; Families, 
1,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Parochial, 
1: Number of Pupils, 1,350. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 


1; Lutheran, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, aie 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, fe 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Resources, 


$3,050,000.; Savings Bank Deposits Total 
$40,000. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1. 


Total number of seats, 1,100 


Location: On Susquehanna River midway be- 
tween Laneaster and Harrisburg. Main line 
P. R.R. and branch P. & R. 


Principal Industries: Eastern branch Standard 
Steel Car O©o., Wincroft Stove Works, Enduro 
Enameling Works, shale brick, hosiery mills, 
cigars, furniture, shoes, 20,000,000 Edison power 
plant, eastern aviation supply station. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 11. Leading 
firms, Standard Pressed Steel Car Co., Wincroft 
Stove Works, Metropolitan Bdison Co., Kreider 
Shoe Factory, Conewago Hosiery Mills, Mid- 
Royal Hosiery Co., Enduro Enameling Plant, D. 
B, Kieffer Horse Exchange, Middletown Knitting 
Co, 


Special Information: 
and fertile area. 

Residential Features: ‘Thriving town of home 
owners, mainly one and two-family houses. Lo- 
cated at confluence of Susquehanna River and 
Swatara Creek. 

Retail Shopping Section: Two sections, one 
starting at square and extending 4 blocks east; 
another Union, Emaus and Ann Streets, form- 
ing a triangle of about 3 blocks, 

Trading Area: Five to ten miles east, north 
and south. 


Wholesale Houses: 
ware, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 10; 
bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands (including 
hetels), 10; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, ; 
druggists, 3; dry goods, 5; department stores, 4; 
electrical supplies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 4; fur- 
niture, 2; garages (public), 4; grocers, 14; hard- 
ware, 2; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 6; men’s 
furnishings, 3; men’s clothing, 4; merchant tai- 
lors, 3; milliners, 3; opticians, 1; photographers, 
1; radio supplies, 2; restaurants (including 
hotels), 5; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 1; station- 
ers, 2; woman’s apparel, 3. 


Shopping center of large 


Meats, 2; fruits, 1; hard- 


MILTON, PA. 
(Northumberland County) 


1900 Population, 8,638. 


Native Whites, 97.1%; Negroes, 1.2%; For- 
eign Born, 1.7%; Industrial Workers, 26%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 99%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1. 

Churches; Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1; Metho- 
dist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Mis- 
cellaneous, 1. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete,), 2. 

Location: Along west branch of Susquehanna 
River on Pennsylvania and the Reading Rail- 
roads. Bus service to surrounding towns. 


Principal Industries: Tank cars, electric steel 


plant, nuts, cutter heads, silk mill, hosiery, 
cedar chests. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 8. Leading 


firms, Milton Mfg. Co., American Car & Foun- 
dry Co., West Branch Novelty Co., Susquehanna 
Silk Mills, West Branch Knitting Co. 

Special Information: Exceptional civic pride 
among citizens. One of the few towns in U. 8 
to put across much talked of Housing Program 
immediately after the war. Beautiful location. 
Water supply one of the best in state. Excel- 
lent state roads leading to all surrounding 
towns. On Susquehanna trail. The varied in- 
dustries make it a city of skilled workers in 
several lines. 

Residential Features: Practically all one and 
two-family houses. Homes are not’ built very 
close, making a pleasing appearance and re- 
ducing fire risk. Town is level and so situated 
as to grow north, east and south. River is on 
west. 

Retail Shopping Section: From Mahoning 
Street north two blocks to Broadway; thence 
east one and one-half blocks to Reading station. 


Trading Area: [Extends about five miles north, 
east, south and west. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 1; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1; Miscellaneous lines, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally 9d- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; automobile accessories, 4; automobile 
tire agencies, 2; bakers, 14; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 8; confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 4; dressmakers, 6; drug- 
gists, 4; dry goods, 5; department stores, 3; 
electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 5; fur- 
niture, 2; garages (public), 9; grocers, 12; 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 7; 
men’s furnishings, 2; men’s clothing, 3; mer- 
chant tailors, 3; milliners, 2; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 1; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 9; shoes, 2; sport- 
ing goods, 2; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 4. 


MONESSEN, PA. 
(Westmoreland County) 


1920 Population, 18,179. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 30,000. 

Native Whites, 28%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 70%; English Reading, 65%. 


Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 5,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 
1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Oath- 
olic, 1; Miscellaneous, 5 foreign. 

Banks: National, 3; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $5,750,000. 

Theatres; Moving Pictures and Vaudeville, 


2, ‘Total number of seats, 1,000. 


Location; P. & L. BE. R.R. On Monongahela 
River. 

Principal Industries: Sheet and tin plate, 
steel, lumber, coal, wire, brick, foundry and 


machine shops. 


,,Manufacturing Hstablishments: 15. American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
Page Steel & Wire Oo., Pittsburgh Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Monessen Foundry & Machine Conk. 
& UL. BE. shops, coal mining, Motz Lumber Oo., 


Westmoreland Lumber Co., Monessen Laundry 
Cleaning Co., W. W. Smallwood, Monessen 
Brick Works, Langeland Mfg. Co., Potter- 
McCune Co. 


Retail Shopping Section: In two sections— 
4th to 6th Streets on Donner Ayenue, 4th to 6th 
Streets on Schoonmaker Avenue. 


Trading Area: 5 to 10 miles. 


Wholesale Houses; Groceries, 1; 
fruits, 2, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 1; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 2; druggists, 3; dry goods, 2; depart- 
ment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 
2; fruits, 100; furniture, 3; garages (public), 
4; grocers, 10; hardware, 2; jewelry, 3; meat 
markets, 10; men’s furnishings, 3; men’s cloth- 
ing, 3; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 2; op- 
ticians, 2; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio sup- 
plies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 2; 
shoes, 8; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 6, 


meats, 1; 


MONONGAHELA, PA. 
(Washington County) 


1920 Population, 8,688 (1925 est. 12,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000 or more. 

Native Whites, 70%; Negroes, 10%; Foreign 
Born, 20%; English Reading 907. 

Schools; Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
igh, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,600. 

Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 1; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 3; Miscellaneous, 
Greek Catholic, 2. 

Banks: National, 1; Private, 1; 1 Trust Co.; 
Total Resources, $4,500,000; Savings Bank De- 
posits total $500,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 
(Auditoriums, ete.), Armory. 
of seats, 2,500 to 3,000. 

Location: P. R. R., N. Y. Central, Mononga- 
hela River. Interurban street car to Pittsburgh. 
Within Pittsburgh freight zone; f. 0. b. rates 
same to this city as to Pittsburgh. 

Principal Industries: American Window Glass 
Plant, Big Export Photo Plate Works, Gegget 


2; Miscellaneous 
Total number 


Spring & Axle Co., International Stoker Co. 
Diamond Wngineering Co., Cyclops Foundry 
100,000 acres finest bituminous coal being 


mined within easy distance of city; 5 miles to 
Donora. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Great steel 
city; 5 miles to Charleroi, big glass center. A 
city of homes. Men working at Poughkeepsie, 
Monessen, Donora and Charleroi, live at Monon- 
gahela City. Fine park and playground system. 
Best of schools and churches 23 miles from 


Pittsburgh, Cars to Pittsburgh every 30 min- 
utes. One hour to make run. 

Residential Features: City of homes, fine 
and medium, no tenements. Homes worth 
$5,000 to $10,000 very largely predominate. 
Growing rapidly in new homes. A few $25,000 


ones in city. 
Pennsylvania. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main Street from 
ist to 5th and cross streets, 2nd, 8rd and 4th. 
Boulevard lighting system in business zone. 
Most business concentrated in this zone. 


Trading Area: Radius of 10 miles, south 15 
miles. Takes in 12 to 15 mining towns. Fine 
trolley and bus service everywhere. 


Finest small park in western 
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Wholesale Houses: Fruits, 2. 
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MT. CARMEL, PA. 


(Northumberland County) 


1920 Population, 17,469. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 28,000, 
Native Whites, 79.6%; Foreign B 
Industrial Workers, 32%: ish aaiue oon 
Peeilicn  nece, » 82%; English Reading, 90%; 
Schools: 13; Number of Pupils, 5,010, 
Churches: 22. 


Banks: 4; Total Resources, $13,817,565, 
Theatres: 4; Total number of seats, 4,200. 


Location: To nearest lar i 
ge city by railroad 
one-half hour; by troll i ‘ 
bcp ede sey y trolley, 45 minutes; by auto, 
Residential Features: 
houses, 


Retail Shopping Section: About 15 blocks, 
are Area: About nine mile radius, 
umber of Retail Outlets for Nati 
u ionally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile “ey 
ot 16; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
me accessories, — 9; automobile tire agencies 
ee bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
re 22; confectioners (including hotel 
Stands), 14; dressmakers, 24; druggists, 7; dry 


One and two family 


goods, 15; department stores, 3: i 

A ; E » 8; electrical sup- 
plies, 4; florists, 5; fruits, 5; furniture 8: 
garages (public), 12; grocers, 115 (chain, 7); 


hardware, 6; jewelry, 4; meat marke 
ee 2); men’s furnishings, 9; cats clots 
a merchant tailors, 5; Milliners, 5; opticians, 
: photographers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous. 
musica] instruments), 4; radie supplies, 9; 
pica (including hotels), 8; shoes, 15: 
. I a 
a rne | goods, 8; stationers, 3; women’s ap- 


Miscellaneous Data: Average tempera 
degrees. Average number of rate gaea ee 
Lets months, 60. Most pleasant months: 

arch, to November. Doctors (medical, 18) 
(dentists, 8). Number of wired houses “2 050. 
Street car service. Gas, artificial, Electric cur- 
rent, alternating; water, hard, 


NEW CASTLE, PA. 


(Lawrence County) 

1920 Population, 44,938. 

; City and Suburban Estimate, 55,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Sharon (pop. 35,000); Butler (28,000). 

Native Whites, 70%; Negroes, 11%; Forei 
Born, 19%; Industrial Workers, 23%: English 
Reading, 85%; Families, 10,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 16; Hi : i 

; } , gh, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 8; Number of Pupils, 10,915. 

Churches: Baptist, 6; Congregational 1; 
(Welsh), Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 
14; Presbyterian, 8; Roman Catholic, 7; Miscel- 


laneous: 3 Christian, 5 Luther: i 
12 Miscellaneous. Tidbates inet 
Banks: National, 4; State, 6. Capital, Sur- 


Plus and Undivided Profits, $6,134,879; Total 
Deposits, $18,042,476; Total Resources, $24,- 


Bagge: Total Savings Banks Deposits, $7,500,- 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 8; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 3. Total number of seats, 
11,300. New Masonic Auditorium practically 


completed will seat 8,100. 


Location: 50 miles north of Pittsburgh. N. ¥. 
C., B. & O., B. R. & P., Hrie, Penna, and 
Western Allegheny Railroads, Pittsburgh, New 
Castle, Butler & Harmony Interurban line and 
P. O, electric system. Hard roads connecting 
with Pittsburgh, Youngstown and Oleyeland, 
Erie, and Buffalo, Butler and the east. New 
Castle is the second largest shipping point in 
Penna., exceeded only by Pittsburgh. To nearest 
large city by railroad, 50 minutes; by trolley, 1 
hour; by auto, 1 hour. 


Principal Industries: American Sheet and Tin 
Plate Co., Carnegie Steel Co., Lehigh Cement 
Works, rubber plant by Seiberling; bronze fac- 
tory, brick works, engineering works, National 
Radiator plant, silk mills, powder works, chem- 
ical works, paper mill, wire works. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 136. Leading 
firms: American Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Car- 
negie Steel Co., Lehigh Cement, Seiberling Rub- 
ber were Jee oe Co. Total value of. 
yearly output of factories estim ‘ - 
aa cnt: ated: at $150, 


Special Information: One of the finest junior 
high schools in the state. Low tax rate. 


Residential Features: Mostly one family 
houses. North Hill and East Side sections are 
more exclusive than west and south side. North 
Hill section is best and has some restrictions. 
Average home in this section is $8,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Washington Street 
5 blocks east of public square and 8 blocks 
west. Mill, Mercer, Jefferson Streets for & 
block north and south of Washington Street. 
The retail buying section is well bunched to- 
gether and affords easy shopping for those who 
come down town. 


Continued on page 236 
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PENNSYLVANIA (Cont’d) 


New Castle (cont’d) 


Trading Area: About 10 miles in each direc- 
tion: Excellent roads, street cars and buses 
afford transportation to those not having their 
own cars. Our trading radius is circumscribed 
because of the closeness of Youngstown on the 
west, Pittsburgh on the south, Sharon on the 
north and Butler on the east. Pittsburgh and 
Youngstown draw some from this city. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; meats, 3; 

fruits, 8. Miscellaneous lines: Bakers, 2. 
Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 19; commercial auto. agencies, 15; automo- 
bile accessories, 26; automobile tire agencies, 
27; bakers, 21; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 26, (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 65; delicatessen, 3; 
dressmakers, 8; druggists, 14, (chain, 1); dry 
goods, 24; department stores, 5; electrical en: 
6; 


plies, 11; florists, 5; fruits, 6; furniture, 
garages (public), 19; grocers, 120, (chain, 30); 
hardware, 12; jewelry, 14; meat markets, 51; 


men’s furnishings, 22; men’s clothing, 21; mer- 
chant tailors, 12; milliners, 18; opticians, 14; 
photographers, 7; pianos, (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 7; radio supplies, 8; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 37; shoes, 26; sport- 
ing goods, 4; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 15. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 75 
degrees. Average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 60. Most pleasant months, May 
to October. Doctors. (medical, 60), (dentists, 
38), (osteopaths, 5). Number of wired houses, 
12,167. Street car service; gas, natural; num- 
ber of meters, 11,263; elecrtie current, alternat- 
ing; water, soft; number of automobile regis- 
trations estimated at 7,500. 


NEW KENSINGTON, PA. 
(Westmoreland County) 


1920 Population, 11,987. 

City and Suburban Estimate: 1920, 25,000: 
1924, 30,000. Most important cities and towns 
in this area are: Tarentum (pop. 9,000); Van- 
dergrift (14,000). 

Native Whites, 65%; Negroes, 
Born, 33%; Industrial Workers, 
Reading, 85%; Families, 6,400. 

Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 3; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 3; Number of Pupils, 6,743. 

Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 2; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 4; Roman Catholic, 
4; Miscellaneous, 4. 

Banks: National, 4, State, 4; Tota] Resources, 


Foreign 
English 


2%; 


75%; 


$18,000,000.; Savings Banks Deposits Total 
$6,127,000. 
Theatres: Moving Pictures, 8; Vaudeville, 1; 


Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc), 4. Total num- 
ober of seats, 7,300. 

Location: Penna. R.R., Connemaugh and 
West Penn branches. Main line between Pitts- 
burgh and Buffalo. West Penn Traction Co. and 
Allegheny River. To nearest large city by rail- 
road, 40 minutes; by trolley, 1%4 hours; by auto, 
45 minutes. 

Principal Industries: Aluminumware, sheet 
and tin plate, springs, electrical goods, lead and 
oil, window glass, coal, 

Manufacturing Establishments, 18. U. S. 
Aluminum Co., Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., American Win- 
dow Glass Co., Union Spring & Mfg. Co., P. H. 
Murphy Co., Sprague Blectrie Co., National Lead 
& Oil Co. 

Special Information: 
Allegheny Valley 


Center of population of 
outside of Pittsburgh. 


Largest town in the valley and draws trade 
for radins of 20 miles. 

Residential Features: Mostly  one-family 
houses, private homes predominating. Few tene 
ments. Fine residential sections. Homes in 


latter probably average $15,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: Covers several blocks 
in three directions, north, south and west of 
center at 5th Avenue and 9th Street. Three 
outlying sections. Trading area extends about 
20 miles north, south, and east. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 2, 
fruits, 4; Miscellaneous lines, confectionery, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 24; automobile accessories, 9; automobile 
tire agencies, 6; bakers, 11; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 37, (chain, 3); con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 17; deli- 
eatessen, 3; dressmakers, 6; druggists, 17; dry 
goods, 9; department stores, 7; electrical sup- 
plies, 8; florists, 8; fruits, 45; furniture, 8; 
garages (public), 11; grocers, 104, (chain, 
71); hardware, 7; jewelry, 6; meat markets, 51, 
(chain, 2); men’s furnishings, 73; men’s cloth- 
ing, 26; merchant tailors, 9; milliners, 10; op- 
ticians, 5; photographers, 5; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 17; restaurants (including hotels), 18; 
shoes, 11; sporting goods, 8; stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 5. 


Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 


May to December. Doctors, (medical, 26), (den- 
tists, 15), (osteopaths, 5); number of wired 
houses, 5,700; street car service; gas, natural; 


number of meters, 6,200; electric current, direct; 
water, bard. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 


(Montgomery County) 


1920 Population, 32,319. (1926 pop. 38,783.) 

City and Suburban Estimate, 81,000 within 
radius of 12 miles. 

Native Whites, 82.1%; Negroes, 4.6%; Foreign 
Born, 13.3%; Industrial Workers, 40%; English 


pie ee) bel A 
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6,500; (1926 est. 


Reading, 85%;- Families, 
8,500). 

Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 2; Parochial, 
1. Number of Pupils, 6,700. 

Churches: Baptist, 5; Ohristian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 3; Pres- 
byterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 8; Miscellaneous: 
Lutheran, 5. 

Banks: National, 2; Trust Companies, 2; Bank 
clearings, $60,000,000. 

Moying Pictures, 5; Vaudeville, 1; 


Theatres: 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 2; Total 
number of seats, 7,000. 

Location: On north side of Schuylkill River, 


20 miles from Delaware River. P. R,.R., P. & 
R., Lehigh Valley Transit Co., Philadelphia & 
Western, Reading Transit and Light Co. and 
West Chester Transit Oo. To nearest large city 
by railroad, % hour; by trolley, 45 minutes; by 
auto, 45 minutes. 

Principal Industries: Wood, steel, coke, iron, 
elgars, printing, hosiery, machinery, shirts, elec- 
trical insulation, asbestos, plumbing supplies, 
boilers, tacks, bricks, woolens, wooden handles, 
radiators, rugs, ice, tanks, bathing’ suits, patent 
medicine, screws, paper boxes, cigar boxes. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 60. Leading 
firms: Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., Wild- 
man Mfg. Co., Geo. Watt Woolen Co., Read- 
ing Serew Works, Tyson Shirt Co., Rainey-Wood 
Coke Co., Rambo and Regar Hosiery Co., Re- 
publie Cigar Co., Taubel Star Knitting Co,, Sum- 
merill Tubing Co., Diamond State Fibre Co., Jas. 
Lee’s Sons’ Minerya Yarn Co., Ballard Knitting 
Co., Newbold Iron Foundry, Coral Rug ©o., Dill 
Medicine Co., Norristown Box Co., McCarter Iron 
Works, Hosey Worsted Co., Philadelphia Slag 
Co., Norristown Magnesia and Asbestos Co. 

Special Information: Norristown as commun- 
ity center in eastern Pennsylvania offers wide 
area for trade results. Great public improve- 
ment campaign is being carried on by residents. 

Residential Features: Mainly one- and two- 
family houses, private homes predominating. 
Fine residential section to west and north end 
of city. 

Retail Shopping Section: Astor to Ford Sts. 
on Main, River to Ohestnut on De Kalb St., 
Astor to Kohn Sts. on Marshall. Usual small 
neighborhood sections. Number of stores begin- 
ning to locate on Swede St. 


Trading Area: 20 miles west, 10 miles east, 
80 miles north, 15 miles south. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 3; 
fruits, 5; hardware, 4; dry goods, 4; drugs, 1; 
confectioners, 2; bakeries, 4; builders’ supplies, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial automobile agencies, 4; au- 
tomobile accessories, 22; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 19; bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 50; confectioners (ineluding ho- 
tel stands), 60; delicatessen, 25; dressmakers, 


60; druggists, 23; dry goods, 50; department 
stores, 13; electrical supplies, 18; florists, 16; 
fruits, 125; furniture, 6; furriers, 2; garages 


(public), 25; grocers, 114 (chain, 22); hardware, 
8; jewelry, 10; meat markets, 25; men’s furnish- 
ings, 40; men’s clothing, 15; merchant tailors, 
6; milliners, 10; opticians, 10; photographers, 5; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
10; radio supplies, 20; restaurants (including 
hotels), 22; shoes, 20; sporting goods, 8; station- 
ers, 6; women’s apparel, 12. 

Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
June to October; doctors (medical, 51); (den- 
tists, 20); (osteopaths, 5); number of wired 
houses, 6,500; street car service; gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 13,388; electric current, alter- 
natin and direct; water, hard. 

See announcement columns 3 and 4 


OIL CITY, PA. 


(Venango County) 
1920 Population, 21,274. (1926 est. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 59,184. 


Native Whites, 64%; Negroes, 4%; Foreign 
Born, 32%; Industrial Workers, 25%; English 
Reading, 90%; Families, 3,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 11; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 2. Number of Pupils, 6,250. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 5; Presbyterian, 8; Roman Catholic, 
4; Miscellaneous, 7. 


Banks: National, 2: State, 
Total Resources, $28,000,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 2. 


Location: P. R.R., Brie, L. S. & M. 8. Lo- 
cated on Allegheny River at the junction of Oil 
Creek. Oil City forms center of a _ triangle 
whose threa points are Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
and Buffalo. To nearest large city (Pittsburgh), 
by railroad, 4 hours; by auto, 314 hours. 


Principal Industries: Oil, chemical and allied 
products, metal trades, barrel manufacturing, 
boilermakers, building materials, woodworking, 
eandy, cigars, foundries, iron, gas engines, ma- 
chine shops, oil refiners, oil well supplies, print- 
ers and bookbinders, pumping machinery, sheet 
metal works, tack manufacturers. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 20. Leading 
firms: National Transit Pump & Machine Co., 
Penn American Refining Co., Oil Well Supply 
Works, Allied Barrel Works Co., Peinzoil Co., 
Continental Refining Co., Reid Gas Engine Co., 
Oil City Boiler Works. 


Residential Features: Mainly 1- and 2-family 
houses, owned. Very few apartments and no 
tenements, ; 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends one half 
mile along Seneca Street, one fourth mile on 
Main Street, 3 blocks on First, 4 blocks on Elm, 
4 blocks on Center, 3 blocks on Sycamore, 3 
blecks on Spring, 1 block on Central Avenue, 


25,000.) 


1; ‘Trust (Co.3> 1; 


Miscellaneous 


a 


1926 


3 blocks on East 2nd, 2 blocks on State, 3 
blocks on Front, with numerous neighborhood 


stores. 

Trading Area: About 25 miles west, south 
and east. Intermittent business from greater 
distances, 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 2; 
fruits, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 21; automobile accessories, 20; automobile 
tire agencies, 15; bakers, 6; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 25; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 20; dressmakers, 20; 
druggists, 18 (chain, 2); dry goods, 11; de- 
partment stores, 6; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 
4; furniture, 4; grocers, 85 (chain, 15); hard- 
ware, 4; jewelry, 9; meat markets, 28; men’s 
furnishings, 11; men’s clothing, 6; merchant 
tailors, 4; milliners, 19; opticians, 4; photog- 
raphers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 4; radio supplies, 5; restaurants, 
(including hotels), 22; shoes, 11; sporting 
goods, 4; stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 6. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature 58 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 75; most pleasant months, June, 
July, Aug., Sept. Doctors (medical, 60); (den- 
tists, 18), (osteopaths, 1); number of wired 
houses, 3,000; street car service; gas, natural; 
electric current, alternating; water, hard, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(Philadelphia County) 


City Classed As; Philadelphia is the third 
largest city in the United States and ninth in 
the world. It is the third richest city in the 
United States and ranks third in value of 
manufactured products. It is the second port 
of the United States and an important whole- 
sale distributing point. 


Population 

1910 U. §S. Census ..... Udit Up siewiee ay 40,008 
1920 U. 8, Census, City. .............. 1,823,779 
1920 Census, Met, District .......... 2,407,234 
1925 U. S. Census, July 1 ........ ... 2,024,394 
1926) ‘Consua (est) iii moon were 2,003,157 

Males ..... aia, «5 

Hemales)! iis sie os 

Persons over 21 .. 

Males ..... Eisele 

Females ..... . 

Wa milleg ince toes sles tases welsh reste seeee 447,270 

Dwellings ...... Sotuo oe, 293A a otis e'| ) SOL, 768 


These figures are an amplification of govern- 
ment statistics that are compiled every ten 
years, and are based on the 1920 figures. 


Native Whites ......... Site: 
Negroes"... 
Foreign Born ..... 
Industrial Workers 
English Reading 


City and Suburban Estimate 


1920 


seceeeee 4,986,913 


Most important cities and towns in this area 


are: 

1920 

Federal 
In Pennsylvania Census 
Ardmore! (5105.0 +010 eee © eT 12,000 
Birdshboro ‘iigsee cies scutes es 3,299 
Boyertown) Weiss olsitiaersies 3,189 
Bridgeport °40.2... 006 Oe 4,680 
Brisbolois ass vale cvvae lchas eet, tank Oeenet 
Bryniy Mawnh. 3 eibsn es Seem 3,150 
Chester os :\spe aa cece 58,080 
Coatsyvilles eas cyeleules ier 14,515 
Conshohocken .......... 8,481 
Darby. ecivsiste smote sled vere 7,922 
Downing toni sjssciele.ciste sie% 4,024 
Doylestown), ss e's\scic cpeleate 38,8387 
Hddystone.,..ss\0jpscvciee' ese 2,670 
Glenside ... Brincere 5 1,800 
Last sda le mice wcities eee 4,728 
Lansdowne’ |. sc aae\sisaitels 4,797 
Marcus ‘Hook .......... 5,324 
Morrisville ©. «vise aierels 3,639 
Norristowiiva sees see 82,319 
Phoenixville»... ,0c.cvesisteed 10,484 
Pottstown \.\sseuepaalve eee 17,4381 
Quakertown: (soi. eee ele 4,391 


West Chester ...... 
In Delaware 


eilels 11,717 


New Castle .... 3,854 
Wilmington .... 110,168 
In New Jersey 

Bordentowns ‘sc darecon sve 4,371 
Bridgeton nk sim eivisieeees 14,323 
Burlington’) oo ec. onsteveteee 9,049 
Camden. eit iia ok © stent 116,309 
Cape May aie cintays ceammeate 2,999 
Collingwood “esos oes 8,714 
Gloucester ..... Rig. of Soimvona 12,162 
Haddenfield ..... iatere 5,646 
Hammonton ven? tae cae 6,417 
Lambertville .:...... 4,660 
MALY 1104p eichotas.sigirintestevtetia 14,691 
Moorestown, ives «eases we 4,800 
Mount. (Holly. ficicicsteninn 5,750 
Paulsboro): sasiteactheamen 4,352 
Penns: Grove \\; laasOesadsine 6,060 
IROCDIENG: 4 7H rely ie + pies eve +200 
MADSHE 5, ae wits ce ste lsreeie alee 7,435 
p! tpt 5 oH He) 0 AAR yes IY a 119,289 
Vineland 7 ys nai s ree ae ee 6,799 
Woodberry ars ais wteteiate pecs 5,801, 


6,380 


Comparison of Philadelphia Population 


Male 
emai! cs seathe coh ae 
Native white pop. 
Native white—native parentage .... 
Native white—foreign parentage ...... 
Native white—mixed parentage . 
Foreign-born white 
Male 


Pam em ee reece eee r eee eeeescese 


re i aii 


Norristown 


Pennsylvania 


- A Trading Center ———____. 


For 81,000 People 


and the county seat of 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


The Third Richest County in Pennsylvania 
Taxable Wealth stneeeeverescesenseeeeresscesessecsssereP 204,095,925.00 
Bank Resources sels aisleeiaake das e'scesclathba emaherermenae nD 92,048,680.00 
Savings: Depostts iiss. ila. wWAvoeedsaizecaae cad$ 52,000,000.00 


You can reach this attractive territory only through 
the county wide coverage of 


Norristown Times Terala 


Montgomery County’s Great Home Newspaper 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


National Representative 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc. 


New York Chicago 


Philadelphia 


Boston - Detroit 


907,633 
916,146 


tte eeeeceseseeenee 1,290,253 


698,782 
447,071 
144,000 
397,927 
205,518 
192,409 
134,229 

67,132 


a eae ee le 
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hen planning your Sales 


Campaign in~- 


PHILADE-LPHIA- 


cs he Bie Te 


THE BULLETIN ROUTE BOOKS 
COVER THE FOLLOWING 


FIELDS 
Radio Dealers Hardware, Paints 
Women’s Wear House-furnishings 
’ Electric Devices 
Men’s Wear Tools and Imple- 
Grocers and ments 
Delicatessen Drugs and 
Musical Goods Sundries 
Shoe Dealers Confectioners 
Cigars and Automobiles and 
Tobacco ' Accessories 


Write to Advertising Department of The 
Bulletin asking for the Route Book cover- 
ing the line of trade you are interested in. 


The circulation of The 
Evening Bulletin is the 
4 largest in Philadelphia. 


»- -- “In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin” 


The circulation of The Bulletin is larger than that of any other ‘Philadelphia newspaper 


a 
With the BULLETIN ROUTE BOOKS of the Philadelphia and 
Camden territory systematically divided, the Sales Manager can 
now send his salesmen into the field to reach every wholesaler 
and retailer covering this great market—the third largest in 
the United States—in the shortest possible time. 


The PHILADELPHIA and CAMDEN territory has been divided 
into 44 routes as shown by the map. On the back of the map 
are listed the streets and their position on the map. The names 
and addresses of the wholesale and retail stores are so routed 
that a salesman can go up and down one street and continue 
in this manner until he has covered the entire territory assigned 
to him completely without missing a single dealer in the route. 


These route books cover practically every important trade. They 
are full of information, that every Sales and Advertising Man- 
ager should possess about the territory his salesmen are to cover. 
They give briefly the estimated population of each route, the 
type of .people and their physical and buying characteristics. 


See) Every advertiser should send for his free copy of the BUL- 
ae LETIN ROUTE BOOK covering his soni field. 
s=E Ze 
gare To reach the families of Philadelphia who buy through the 
eee dealers listed in the Route Book, the BULLETIN should be 
2a your first choice. The BULLETIN is read in 535,096 
ase. \ homes in and around Philadelphia and Camden. No cam- 
= paign in this great trading area that reaches a buying power 
© of 3,000,000 can be complete without the BULLETIN. 


ess Send for 


your Book .: : 
ow 7 Philadelphia 
: : 


nearly everybody reads 
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The Evening Bul etn 
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PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


SOSA ROTATES Hin CS HET 947 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 5 3 5 Q) 9 6 
AEs ai ety oe Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard j 9 
DOH Os oes var C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard copies a day 


San Francisco..... Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 


(Copyright, 1926, Bulletin Gompany) 
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| PENNSYLVANIA (Cont'd) 


Philadelphia (cont'd) 


POMC \.:. oie.0 aie ares 0 bivpie so Gnjeln po nreie 67,097 
Other, races ....:. ptaleieisisia p\ateisiaie) s 1,370 
Males of voting age .......csseeeeee+- 573,077 
Tlliterates over 10 years .....c.sceceee 58,631 
No school age 7 to 20 years .......... 425,517 
BUSTSYI OB Ss ti roles iw clatkials a:b.e\e <i¢(e a'c:0,e'x «eee 402,946 
Distribution as to Suffrage 
Male population 21 years and over .... 573,077 
NGS Fase atthe he iat GE OAR AO AOS esis sisiel LOS, 020: 
WNaturalized ? Biviss «cs, «00+ sires ro eiviee 92,819 
INGRTOCR fein eteisiewisiete\e oe dels WiskaloD- tal stale 48,341 
female population 21 years and over .. 577,566 
MCONOUS TV OLIE IN iorelelels/efh'c oo cfc. dielatais clsiete 173,623 
Naturalized ........... olcie arejate/ Ora lee Tare 85,864 
PR PSPOOS ET eo sis's aie trates a, 8 scelstaiels sae cae 45,975 
Distribution by Age Groups 
Male Female Total 
Under 5 years .... 89,762 88,907 178,669 
5 to 9 years ..... . 84,199 83,245 167,444 
10 to 14 years ...... 76,833 76,920 158,753 
15 to 19 years ..... - 69,756 73,549 143,305 
20 to 44 years .... 389,742 389,834 779,576 
45 years and over .. 196,556 202,937 399,493 
Age unknown ...... 785 754 1,539 
BEG CAL a ciate’ Santen 907,633 916,146 1,823,779 


Persons Engaged in Gainful Occupations 


Manufacturing ...... sieia)a sisdslnbaain ve neie ete OS, GeO 
RET AGE). heetistain ide ERE, ate shh buy orale eens teat 
SSLOPXCAV Me She erereiaiecetes gies laeitte distal sip Cats 99,961 
Domestic and Personal Service attr, 84,424 
Transportation ..... stereNee akscare Stele phd espa 66,218 
Professional Service .......ceccsevenes 42,977 
Public ‘Service . #26. .3 dk 22,068 
PASTE CULTUE CO meer sis ticiai diese elilal siete istais 3,594 
Bxtraction of Minerals 483 
Tota ecient Sintec nisiace «.c'wtere Dx aie saicte te io oiels ee 4919, 000 
Nativity of Foreign Born 
Armenia ....... 1,393 Jugoslavia .... 1,099 
AUStriay cio eis 13,387 Lithuania ..... 4,392 
Belgium ..... JA 517 Norway ....... 1,255 
Canada - scalar 4,136 Poland ) Sie (ysvee oda Le 
Czechoslovakia . 2,240 Rumania ..... 5,645 
Denmark... #.... 1,181 Russias. dices. OD, 744 
England ...... 30,844 Scotland ..... . 8,425 
Winland ... uc. 727 Spain’ i)... detc 638 
Brance! .).../20 5), 8,871 ‘ Sweden .:..... 2,651 
Germany ...... 39,766 Switzerland 1,889 
Greece ........ L SLA SVE Agia s apts 426 
Hungary ...... 11,513 Wales's init. 973 
Ireland’, Js.» 64,590 All other coun- 
CES cock ai aakie ches 63,723 tries iin. bo) 43062 
SCHOOLS 
Public Grade 199 PuUpiIS, fsa ers y6 211,269 
ERE Petra eieiee, sieves eie¥ 11 Pupils cs «. 26,721 
Colleges «,.s.s0.0: 10 Pupilsisiecs veace 31,307 
Junior High .... 12 Pups y Sa sepia 19,027 
Normal School .... 1 Jes be op hp Msrrycictce ey 935 
Trade School, Girls 1 Pupils Piicwiaes « 322 


In addition to the regular schools there are 
13 elementary evening schools, 9 evening high 
schools, and one evening trade school. 

In 1925 there were 112 Parochial Grade schools. 
Their combined enrollment was 7,125 pupils. 
There are 6 Parochial High Schools with an 
average daily attendance of 4,166 also 10 Catho- 
lie Charitable Institutions maintain schools with 
average daily attendance of 1,170. 

Of collegiate institutions in or near Philadel- 
phia, the best known are the following: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 17,031; Girard College, 
1,528; Temple University, 11,000; Swarthmore 
College, 563; Bryn Mawr College, 500; Haver- 
ford College, 250; Villa Nova College, resi- 
dent students, 635. Among the famous special 
schools are Jefferson Medical College, Philadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy, The Woman’s Medical 
College and Hahnemann Medical College; and 
there are other technical, industrial, theological 
and commercial schools, too numerous to men- 
tion, 

The University of Pennsylvania is an object 
of great pride to all Philadelphians. It now 
stands among the first American colleges, Its 
departmental schools—of medicine, dentistry, en- 
gineering, finance, law and science—occupy sey- 
eral of the seventy-one University buildings. 


BANKS 
As of June 30, 1926 
National Banks ......... aiaisteistyelalbints 29 
WDEDOSIUS Mas sin srclslols a 'oie dm oncio ears oe $718,398,301 
LENOUFCER® i csi cin bc Pieris Blee eid'e e's 874,201,310 
Surplus & Undivided Profits .... 83,737,987 
For 1925 
PELERDUAIO. feheraleln a elereiy iie.s aseieiavejsev bie & ae 91 
DIOPMMAUR Lo kA aisle Rise k re'd cis wie clase $ 955,064,853 
TRORDUPCER |. nh icore erases oh nis uh . +++ 1,203,834, 103 
BOL ATO NESSD TICS eo Oyler, Wiel oct ciiets, oradetessieinw the 6 
SDEBOBITS': 5:5 isis cease ele ota Suthicicle cle - $7,926,172 
HLGNOUICOES” yn trag cies «Fetes Rode +.++e $10,296,207 
Savings Banks) sev. Meyes. «cts. et ‘es 6 
109 (SC a ee ea $308, 995,629 


EER or besseasecserces, $335,236, 337 
Total deposits in Banks, Trust Companies and 
Savings Funds, $1,953,730,119. 


According to the report of the United States 
League of Building and Loan Associations, there 
are 8,300 of them in Pennsylvania, and 2,434 are 
in the city of Philadelphia, 860,000 individuals 
are building and loan shareholders with re- 
sources of $404,000,000. 

The bank clearings for 1925 amounted to 
$29,079,000,000; the bank clearings for first 6 
months of 1926, $14,831,000,000. Per capita 
wealth (1923 figures only ones available) $3,369. 

The postal savings for 1924 amounted to $2,- 
905,080 with 14,851 depositors. For the first 
six months of 1925 the amount was $1,327,899 
with 16,881 depositors. 
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Real & personal property subject to city tax 
for 1925: 
Real BHstate ........eee cece ee + $2, 108,876,335.00 
Horses and Cattle ..........005- 860,691.00 


$2,769,737 ,026.00 
Personal property .....+++++s++- 859,729,691.08 


$3,629,466,717.08 
Real & Personal Property 1925 $3,629,466,717.08 
Real & Personal Property 1924 3,421,590,568.85 


Increase for 1925 over 1924...$ 207,876,148.23 


Number of income tax returns under $5,000, 
129,913; from $5,000 to $10,000, 13,345; over 
$10,000, 7,895. 

_ The per capita savings for Philadelphia is 
$377.00. 
CHURCHES 


Baptist, 105; Catholic Apostolic, 1; Christian 
and Missionary Alliance, 2; Christian Church, 
3; Christian Science, 6; Church of the Brethren, 
7; Church of Christ, 2; Church of the Nazarene, 
1; Progressive Bretheren, 2; Church of the New 
Jerusalem, 3; Congregational, 7; Evangelical, 
9; Free Methodist, 1; Friends, 12; Greek Or- 
thodox, 6; Hebrew, 154; Latter Day Saints, 2; 
Lutheran, 94; Mennonite, 5; Methodist Episcopal, 
146; Methodist Protestant, 4; Wesleyan Meth- 
odist, 1; Primitive Methodist, 2; Moravian, 3; 
‘Pentecostal Assemblies, 9; Presbyterian, 114; 
United Presbyterian, 19; Welsh Presbyterian, 1; 
Protestant Episcopal, 121; Reformed Dpiscopal, 
10; Dutch Reformed, 4; English Reformed, 14; 
Reformed German, 12; Reformed Presbyterian, 
7; Roman Catholic, 134; Seventh Day Adventists, 
7; Unitarian, 2; United Brethren, 3; United 
Christian, 3; United Evangelical, 2; Universalist, 
2; Miscellaneous, 5. 


THEATRES 
Legitimate ........ ra) a5n auphavetenie sie annie taval ev e\b tate 16 
Seating capacity ........ seven eeeee eee 120,817 
Vaudeville & motion pictures .......... 15 
Seating capacity 2.5.5... ee eerese rao Oot 
Burlesque ......... fats alte tetera’ Bieta ete a Sioas Aae 3 
Seating Capacity. 4 hjejetes.-. 5500s weceeeee 4,824 
Vaudeville ...... Relaisietevels eS Edita, wiotesesohataleleie 1 
Seating capacity ...v.ceusescecsveracee 2400 
Minstrels) </5\05.2'5 oles pag idk aa gehts = pata, ee eerie L 
Seating capacity ....... elatotepelatan aeekshestie OSs 
Theatres (with stage but running motion 
DECEURES) Ay vsbadieleitamavete Stace dot etek ata tcvenstehatatls 18 
Seating capacity .....6..00.. Zale vicehtaetaO, 000 
Motion pictures (strictly) ........ Vibiskicienae: La 
Seating’ ;capaclty” sap selects heise inele stoke tetersiane 79,340 


Total seating capacity all theatres 


LOCATION AND TRANSPORTATION 


Philadelphia, the metropolis of Pennsylvania, 
third city of the United States in population, is 
situated in the southeastern corner of the state, 
at the confluence of the Delaware and Schuyl- 
kill Rivers, about 60 miles from the sea. It oc- 
cupies a central position on the North Atlantic 
seaboard, 90 miles by rail from New York, 96 
from Baltimore and 132 from Washington. | It 
oceupies the peninsula about two miles in width 
between the two rivers, and extends westward 
and southward beyond the Schuylkill, ineluding 
both shores of that stream, Philadelphia is con- 
nected with the rest of the country by three 
great trunk line systems of railroads—the Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia and Reading and the Bal- 
timore and Ohio, also the Lehigh Valley reach- 
ing Philadelphia over the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing. The two first named reach the center of 
the city by substantial viaducts. ‘The Baltimore 
and Ohio has a fully equipped station on the east 
bank of the Schuylkill at Chestnut street, con- 
nected by tunnel and subway with the Reading 
Terminal. About one thousand trains a day en- 
ter and depart from these three terminals. At the 
freight terminals in different parts of the city 
millions of tons of freight are handled annually. 
Philadelphia has a Belt Line Railroad serving 
its active waterfront, by means of which freight 
from any railroad point in the country can be 
delivered direct in railroad cars to any steamship 
wharf in the city, and can be sent in cars di- 
rect from any wharf to any interior points with- 
out rehandling. Within the city there is a won- 
derful system of trackage, freight station and 
distributing points. There are seventy stations 
at which freight is received and delivered. 

The terminal facilities of Philadelphia are 
second to none. There are 267 wharves, 41 
railroad piers, 8 municipal piers and 12,000,000 
square feet of storage space, practically all con- 
nected by the Belt Line R“R. The expensive 
system of transferring freight by lighters and 
ear floats from one part of the harbor to another 
is not necessary in Philadelphia. A network of 
high speed electric lines connect suburban towns 
with Philadelphia and each other. Motor bus 
transportation has been highly developed, reg- 
ular schedules are maintained. Connecting Phil- 
adelphia with all points of the world is a host 
of ship lines. Fifty-four now are serving this 
port, Forty of these are trans-Atlantic lines, 
while the rest go to South America, Asia, the 
South Seas, and Pacific Coast ports. 


PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES 
Per cent of 


increase 
1914-1919 
Number of establishments 9,065 7.2 
Persons engaged in mfrs... 838,965 15.0 
Proprietors and firm mem- 
bers Uc ties sass we Bits 3s 9,493 5.6 
Salaried employees ...... . 48,325 40.6 
Wage earners (average 
number) Saisisisierdisiateters 281,147 11.9 
Capital .... ceeeeeeee o fl,549,795,000 100.6 
Services seeeescess 426,922,000) 138052 
Salaries! "25 0\s554 Sows scv as’ 100,082,000) 111.8 
IWAZOS a sip yl ethenis es +...» 326,890,000 186.5 
Materials .........+.+...1,156,479,000 156.3 


Value of products ........1,996,727,000 154.5 
Value added by manufac- 
; 840,248,000 152.1 


ture 

Adding machines, agricultural implements, 
air compressors, asbestos \goods, automobile 
axles, beds and bed springs, bolts and nuts, 


bottles, brass and bronze castings, carpets, cash 


Pee www ene 
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registers, chemicals, cigars, clay products, elec- 
tric cranes, electric motors, elevators and ap- 
paratus, farm tractors, electric street cars and 
trucks, dyestuffs, cordage and twines, fertilizers, 
iron and steel products, heating apparatus, oil 
refining, marine tools, linoleum, locomotives, 
knitting machinery, knitting apparatus, lathes, 
ships, steam-shovels, worsted goods, wire wheels, 
paints, washing machines, watch cases, saws, 
shoes, soaps, speedometers, type casting ma- 
chines, surgical appliances, worsteds, dyeing and 
finishing textiles, sporting goods, sugar, hats. 

Philadelphia claims to hold first place in this 
country in the value of its manufacture of tex- 
tiles, locomotives, steel ships, street cars, leath- 
er, storage batteries, cigars, dental instru- 
ments, talking machines, carpets, bone buttons, 
hosiery, saws and felt hats. 

Philadelphia claims second rank in the pro- 
duction of worsted goods, sugar and molasses, 
fertilizers, foundry castings, petroleum prod- 
ucts, chemicals, druggists’ preparations, and ma- 
chine-shop products. “a . 

With but one-sixtieth of the country’s popu- 
lation, Philadelphia’s manufacturing plants 
produce about one twenty-fifth of all American- 
made goods, 

Of the 1,640 products listed in the latest 
census as manufactured in this country, this 
city makes 271, which shows that Philadelphia 
is not a specialist in a few lines. In other 
words, its eggs are not all in one basket, and it 
is not affected by seasonal conditions. 

Philadelphia’s production in 1920 was valued 
at $2,343,626,700, and in 1919 it was only $391,- 
000,000 less. 

Here are some of the stunning figures of 
Philadelphia production by the year.—3865,000,- 
000 pounds of cotton and cotton waste; 10,000,- 
000 saws; 45,000,000 yards of carpet; 6,669,600 
hats, or more than 18,000 hats per day; 180,- 
000,000 yards of cotton piece goods; 400,000,000 
cigars; 250,000,000 pairs of hosiery; 83,862,700 
false teeth; 60 per cent” of the world’s glazed 
kid. 

Three-fifths of the street cars of the country 
are made in this city, every day six steam loco- 
motives have been turned out here, and daily 
two and a half million paper boxes are made. 

The principal industries of Philadelphia for 
which statistics can be presented separately ar- 
ranged in the order of value of products: 


Value of Per 

Products cent 

U.S. of total 

Census for 

1920 State 
ugar, refining, not including 

Bet sugar # Wee Olea tceiae $133,796,119 100.0 
Poundr: and machine shop 

z pecauote ie A te catelens ors: atetelios .. 92,810,903 23,2 
Leather, tanned, curried, an 

finished Bite se scree. Sales teint SOpOLO Sek eebenm 
Worsted “200086 (<:cimisjieitrs srs 88,400,460 74.6 
KMiG) LOOMS) Mais cie sever stetelete oes 85,848,934 45.4 
Printing and publishing, news- 

sae and periodicals .... 72,515,822 68.0 
Clothing, women’s ..:....... 69,183,831 89.3 
Clothing, men’s ....... Faieels. D4, 074,670 9 23:0) 
Bread and other bakery prod- 

Pat Be Oi eto. TE Ot. 00 FO LO .. 51,762,528 - 39.0 
Slaughtering and meat packing 50,169,124 40.8 
Carpets and rugs, other than 

TAR Pata APS Oo Vea DAA OD 43,111,096 90.8 
OOtton POOUS! ~).iicheys es stateiayele 37,801,989 56.9 
Woolen goods .......-...%.. - 86,265,468 75.2 
Hlectrical machinery, appara- 

tus, and supplies ........ 33,729,183 25.4 
Printing and publishing, book 

NGS JOR) bios eae vee ae OM elele wie 29,895,039 64.8 
Confectionery and ice cream . 29,657,357 41.7 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, 

exclusive of that done in 

tewtile mn NS Sia hc/5 bs shesstelwie evs 26,548,236 62.5 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes 25,790,996 26.2 
Automobile bodies and parts 24,931,029 55.0 
Chemicals wise cis atts eiwisicteisiets +. 22,405,518 380.6 
Paintsintinec eu ASD Coton oo 20,567,143 57.5 
Boots pangs shoes) wis... cyl elecvere 20,534,339 31.4 
Silk goods, including throw- 

SterBS.. Foils te seeteiets Fa ae 19,766,861 8.5 
Liquors; Malt) sicciss0 ses seve hd, tL8,027 20:9 
Cars and general shop con- 

struction and repairs by 

steam railroad companies... 16,457,853 Tok 
Ehaitss 3 Tir reel bulencatnss tity hier tiets 15,952,099 88.6 
Oil, not elsewhere specified... 15,595,759 61.2 
Furnituwe Yaouce> ps6 alee niseeeitien LO OOM OUa EOE 
SHIRES Oo veeaaaneea nua de chen eve ves 14,182,848 157.2 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 

WCUS bis. Adv aetelswieteisleress seeeee 13,352,498 39.9 
Soap. Wai! doth cscleeiclierers eevcee 12,411,6982 77.3 
Coffee and spice, roasting and 

grinding FO Ey gts oe +s.e. 11,889,589 77.6 
Structural ironwork, not made 

in steel works or rolling mills 10,707,860 13.7 
Paper and wood pulp ...... 10,634,910 16.4 
Food preparations, not else- 

where specified ........... 10,461,801 53.8 
Lumber, planing-mill products, 

not including planing mills 

connected with sawmills .. 10,153,828 28.0 


New Census Figures for 1923 
(Subject to correction are as follows) 


Number of Establishments ........ 6,425 
Number of Employees > 298,906 
Wa gesel, si. demenitnestars $322,531,800 
Salariesy, cide seo. vestincuiie stein, Whodeeed, ROO 
Total Salaries and Wages ...... $416,866,600 
Capital Invested ................. $994,193,900 


Value of Products cece ecarsesians se Gly d 10, 126,000 


PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES 


Separate figures available for 1923, arranged 
according to groups and value of product are as 
follows: i 
Textiles and textile products ......$521,601,100 
Food and kindred products .......... 268,788,300 
Chemicals and allied products .... 177,376,600 


Paper and printing industries ... 168,930,700 
Leather and rubber goods .......... 72,021,200 
Tobacco and its products .......... 41,567,500 
Lumber and its re-manufacture ... 36,505,500 
Clay, glass and stone products..... 16,713,700 
Metals and metal products ........ 18,960,700 


Manufacturing Establishments ays 


Baldwin Locomotive Works, J. G, Brill Co., 
street cars; Henry Disston Son’s Co., saws; S. S. 
White Dental Mfg. Co., dental supplies; Wm. 
Cramp Ship and Engine Co., Atlantic Refining 
Co., Electric Storage Battery Co, S. B. & B. 


W. Fleischer Co., yarns; H. K. Mulford Co., 
chemicals; Franklin Sugar Refinery, Wm. Sell- 
ers Co., machine tools; Lanston Monotype Co., 
Dungan-Hood Co., glazed kid. 


. SPECIAL INFORMATION 


Philadelphia is America’s third largest mar- 
ket. It is also known as ‘‘The World’s Work- 
shop’? and the ‘City of Homes.’ There are 
half a million separate dwellings in Philadel- 
phia and suburbs. The city covers 12914 square 
miles and extends about 22 miles north and 
south, and from 6 to 10 east and west, 25% of 
America’s Building and Loan Associations are 
in Philadelphia. 50% of the homes are owned 
by those living in them. Nearly 200,000 pas- 
senger autos are owned by the people. The 
payroll of the manufacturing plants exceeds $7,- 
572,704 weekly. One of the greatest industries 
in Philadelphia is the textiles and allied prod- 
ucts. The center of the textile industry is 
near Philadelphia, and in Philadelphia county 
alone there are 1,189 industries engaged in the 
manufacture of textiles and allied products. The 
leading products is yarn; hosiery and knit goods 
take the second position. while next in order 
come woolen, worsted and felt goods, women’s 
and children’s clothing, cotton goods, hats and 
caps, ete. Number of telephones, 303,480; num- 
ber of houses wired for electricity, 300,000; num- 
ibs a gas meters (domestic and commercial), 


Building activities in 1924 amounted to $141,- 
737,460, and it is estimated that this amount 
will be exceeded by the 1925 figures, The 8,379 
Philadelphia establishments manufactured 211 of 
the 264 articles covered by the census of clas- 
Sifications, indicating the great diversity of its 
industrial activities. The Philadelphia retail 
shops rank very high, both in character of 
merchandise and point of service. It is esti- 
mated that Philadelphians spend $8,300 per 
minute over the counters of their retail stores. 


In 1926 the City of Philadelphia spent $32,- 
332,789 for educational facilities, including sal- 
aries and general expenditures. In 1926 this 
figure was exceeded by $2,723,653, the total out- 
lay being, $35,116,442. 


Philadelphia’s financial institutions occupy a 
unique and important part in the industrial de- 
velopment of the city. Many of them are old 
established, and, in addition to being directed 
by industrial leaders, have during their long 
careers been identified in all their activities 
with the industries of the city. 


The annual product of the factories in Phiia- 
delphia exceeds $1,998,000,000, empoying more 
than 300,000 people. Philadelphia has 423,000 
homes, only 11,607 of which are frames. It is 
distinctly a home town, and more homes are 
owned by the occupants than in any other city 
in the country. It is the shopping center for 
a tremendous population, living in the surround- 
ing country. ne 


Port of Philadelphia 


Philadelphia is the second port of the United 
States. Modern piers, natural advantages and 
superior wharf and dock facilities, splendidly 
interlocked with the three railroad systems, give 
Philadelphia this proud position. Philadelphia 
has a water frontage of 34 miles, 20 miles on the 
Delaware and 14 on the Schuylkill, The Schuyl- 
kill River is unobstructed for the passage of 
large vessels to a point within two blocks of 
Market Street, and for some further distance 
for barges. At the lower end of the Schuyl- 
kill one of the largest Standard Oil Refineries is 
situated, and large shipments of oil for the for- 
eign trade, as well as of grain, are made by 
way of the Schuylkill and Delaware. The Dela- 
ware River has a 25-foot channel, from 800 to 
1,200 feet wide, running from the city to the 
sea. The Government pier, at the foot of Ore- 
gon Avenue, cost $15,000,000 and can accom 
modate 10 large ships at a time. The eity owns 
13 municipal piers and there are no port charges 
by either the city or state. The city has spent 
$25,000,000 for equipment guaranteeing the most 
economical and expeditious handling of all 
classes of freight, and has under construction at 
the present time two additional double-deck piers 
which, when completed will cost approximately 
$7,000,000. There are 267 docks used for the 
shipment of cargo. In addition to the city 
owned piers the list includes thirty-three for 
foreign trade, ten for coastwise trade, two for 
river and bay trade, twelve coal Piers, four ore 
piers, three grain piers, six lumber piers, thir- 
teen miscellaneous and industrial eargo piers, 
eleven railroad waterfront freight stations, and 
three United States Government piers. 


The foreign and _ coastwise arrivals and 
clearance during the calendar year 1925, as 
recorded in the office of the Commissioners of 
Navigation, numbered 11,271, a gain of 355 
vessels over the preceding year. The aggre- 
gate net tonnage of arrivals and clearances 
was 24,007,815. 


The total value of imports was $210,322,047, 
a gain of $7,609,683 compared with 1924; ex- 
port values also gained $13,259,370, the total 
being $105,376,882, showing a total gain in 
ine value of commerce of the port of $20,869, - 


During 1924, increases were shown in the 
importation of bananas, bauxite, china clay, cof- 
fee, chrome ore, manganese ore, molasses and 
sugar. Bananas increased from 3,706,269 bunches 
to 4,821,827 bunches; bauxite from 36,278 tons 
to 47,664 tons; china clay’ from 134,314 tons 
to 172,749 tons; coffee from 54,644 bags to 
109,307 bags; chrome ore from 80,216 tons to 
83,444 tons; manganese ore from 74,158 tons 
to 93,594 tons; 
lons_ to 30,559,650 gallons; and sugar from 
5,2G0,957 bags and 613,586 sacks to 5,965,328 
bags and 1,037,611 sacks, | : 


Continued on page 240 


molasses from 21,771,392 gal- 
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Preferred by National Advertisers 
The PUBLIC LEDGER in Philadelphia 


HE Public Ledger during 1925 carried in its 
columns a greater number of national advertising 
accounts and a greater volume of national advertising 
lineage than any other Philadelphia newspaper. The 
figures are: 1255 national display advertisers using 
the Public Ledger as against 859 using the second 
paper; 4,304,092 agate lines in the Public Ledger as 
against 3,461,836 lines in the second paper. Statistics 
to date forecast the same results for 1926. 


This two-fold leadership indicates an established pref- 
erence on the part of national advertisers for the 
Public Ledger—a preference based upon its demon- 
strated consumer and dealer influence in the impor- 
tant Philadelphia Metropolitan Trading Area—the 
country’s third largest market. 


CIRCULATION 
Sunday and Evening, 640,861 ~ 
Morning and Evening, 307,395 


tga Ve 
PUBLIC sess LEDGER 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


AND 


NORTH AMERICAN 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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PENNSYLVANIA (Cont'd 


Philadelphia (cont’d) 
The nationalities of foreign arrivals at the 


port during the calendar year 1924 were: 
American, 468; British, 564; Belgian, 16; Cuban, 
1; Danish, 55; Dutch, 37; German, 60; Greek, 


4; Finn, 2; French, 22; Italian, 72; Japanese, 
47; Norwegian, 219; Panama, 1; Spanish, 51; 


Swedish, 40; Jugo-Slav., 2; Honduran, 8; Dom., 
4; Czecho-Slav., 3; Peru, 3. 

In 1924 there were 1,887,198,928 gallons of oil 
imported. and 74,849,643 gallons of gasoline, 
There were 135,787,492 gallons of lubricating oil 
shipped from this port in 1924. 

The United States Department of Commerce, 
in its annual survey of exports by states, for 
1925 places Pennsylvania third in the country. 
Pennsylvania’s expert shipments went through 
the port of Philadelphix alone, and there was 
a variety of commodities, including iron and 
steel, coal and coke, refined petroleum products, 
machinery and vehicles and grains. 

The leading exports are grain, provisions, 
petroleum, tobacco, oil cake, lumber, tallow, 
hides, leather, shoes, cotton goods, machinery 
and coal, 


RESIDENTIAL FEATURES 


Philadelphia is a widespread city, without 
the usual cramped living conditions of other 
large cities. Its 23 parks are designed to af- 
ford breathing space in the more crowded bus- 
iness sections and places of beauty and recrea- 
tion in the residential districts. The total 
area of these parks is 6,436 acres. The larg- 
est of the parks, Fairmont Park extends along 
the Schuylkill River from the extreme north- 
Western part of the city right down to the 
city’s center at City Hall, the last stretch be- 
ing a new parkway. With the city limits 
there are more than four hundred and twenty 
thousand individual dwellings, with over 40.6% 
owned by occupants, 

Outside of the business districts and industrial 
sections, are to be found miles upon miles of 
neat, trim red-brick or stone dwellings, not 
flat and uninteresting in type, but laid out with 
a bit of ground and built with a certain artistry 
that is characteristic of the city. 

Following are statistics on 
housing accommodations: 


Philadelphia’s 


Dwelling Houses 
Brick or Stone 


One-StOTy.. Sev ee ais ere aves ea Sjor s abate ests rebel 992 
Two-story ...... oialatnse a Om apie pitererareteist: + 272,172 
Three-story ....... bigiciecaicla’y ie eipialbtacc emiate 133,577 
BOUT ALOYY: Fides sarees #0 Slal's scayote (al etals sakeks 4,825 
Niviestory* or? ver. i. \.2 Fee cle 204 

411,797 

Frame Houses 

One-story ....... wine Soa JAMES ion 720 
TWO-BUOLY.).0je'sterote shisleite ati wiele Wisco to 7,712 
Three-story Or \OVEL sass cscs Uae biecseses 3,193 

11,607 

; 1925 

Total number of homes ...........e.. 417,836 
Total apartments bin bio wish olewlerbinlc s\ntsle 4,316 
BLOGG STA isteuclreoitipwidle is vrais vpn aati aca (Sais 350 
Factories, mills, ete. sie:eit Vuore¥ein tele chore 3,671 
Halls and theatres .........0..cc0e0e0 685 


Buildings devoted to retail shops or 
combined dwellings and retail shops 44,405 

Buildings devoted exclusively to busi- 

afl Oe pbioithtd bfelais ie vefalsieistriat 6,358 

All others, including schools, churches, 


eee ees . ae 


Sa cpateled alee 6,286 

483,222 

Numbers of homes assessed, 1925.... 408,236 
Number of homes assessed, 1926...... 417,836 


Building Construction and Permits 


No. of Buildings Cost of 

Permits Affected Construction 
MODS Gia sie ccie vert Ole 21,570 $122,650,935 
D924 oT ei walbie ++. 15,500 24,234 141,737,460 
1925 (1st 5 mos.) 7,429 14,632 86,014,515 
1926 (1st 3 mos.) 2,561 4,813 31,764,885 


Retail Shopping Section 


City Hall, at the intersection of Broad Street, 
the main North and South Street and Mar- 
ket Street running East and West is the hub of 
Philadelphia. 

Two railroads, the Pennsylvania and Reading 
Company, have their terminals at this hub, 
The city’s main shopping, hotel and theatre dis- 
trict is located in this same section, so that 
either residents or visitors have ready access to 
these important phases of city life. 

On Market Street are clustered the great de- 
partment stores. Several of these stores have 
frontage on Chestnut Street, the next main 
street below Market. In addition to the rail- 
roads, subways, elevated and surface street car 
lines pour their tens of thousands into this shop- 
ping center, while the ferry boats plying the 
Delaware River deposit at the foot of Market 
and Chestnut Streets the flood of visitors from 
Southern New Jersey and the Atlantic Coast 
resorts. 

The retail specialty shops are scattered along 
Chestnut and Walnut Streets, parallel streets 
just below Market and overflow into the various 
streets intersecting them. 

West Philadelphia and North Philadelphia 
each have important shopping centers with de- 
partment stores, specialty shops, hotels, theatres 
and restaurants on main thoroughfares, 


Trading Area 


Extending vn the north to Easton, north- 
east to Trenton; south to Wilmington, Dela- 
ware; on the east to Atlantic City and on the 
west to Harrisburg and Lancaster. Phila- 
delphia’s trading territory is the second largest 
and most densely populated in the United States, 
Within 10 miles of Philadelphia’s City Hall 
there is a population of 2,078,961, to which may 
be added 281,010 people in the 20-mile zone and 
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514,780 people in the 40-mile zone. Philadelphia 

in a metropolitan sense has a population in its 

trading area of 4,936,913, i 
Wholesale Houses 


Groceries, 99; meats, 35; florists, 14; fruits, 
110; hardware, 43; dry goods, 85; butter and 
eggs, 25; shoes, 121; drugs, 92; cigars and 
tobacco, 228; confectionery, 184; electrical sup- 
plies, 95. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Adver- 
tised Products 


Passenger automobile agencies, 212; commer- 
cial auto. agencies, 32; automobile accessories, 
319; automobile tire agencies, 310; bakers, 811; 
total cigar stores and stands (including hotels), 
3,482; confectioners (including hotel stands), 1,- 
163; delicatessen, 628; dressmakers, 1,274; total 
druggists, 1,455; dry goods, 1,595; department 
stores, 33; electrical supplies, 2,759; florists, 
293; fruits, 503; furniture, 216; furriers, 188; 
garages (public), 761; total groceries, 5,540 
(chain, 2,400); hardware, 640; jewelry, 281; total 
meat markets, 1,978; men’s furnishings, 726; 
men’s clothing, 223; merchant tailors, 296; mil- 
liners, 453; opticians, 293: photographers, 192; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
99; radio supplies, 240; total restaurants (includ- 
ing hotels), 1,830; shoes, 638; sporting goods, 
67; stationers, 108; women’s apparel and spe- 
cialty shops, 7,373. 

The chain store field is dominated by three 
organizations with a total of approximately 
2,400 stores. In the independent field, two 
co-operative buying associations have a member- 
ship of about 2,800 stores. To be fully efficient 
every merchandising campaign must take into 
consideration these factors and as they are 
naturally competitive, it is no small task to 
secure the support and co-operation of all. 


See announceemnts pages 237 and 239 


PHOENIXVILLE, PA. 


(Chester County) 
1920 Population, 10,484, 


City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: Spring 


City (pop. 4,800); Royersford 5,100); Oaks 
(1,200), : 
Native White, 65%; Negroes, 2%: Foreign 
Born, 83%; Industria] Workers, 65%; English 
Reading, 90%: Families, 2,000. 
Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 4; Number of Pupils, 2,225. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Ohristian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 2; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, Sla- 
vish and Polish, 


Banks: National, 2; Trust Co.’s, 1; Total Re- 
Sources, $4,500,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete: ),) WZ. Total 
number of seats, 2,000. 


Location: On the Schuylkill River 24 miles 
from Philadelphia, on the main line of Reading 
Railway. 

Principal Industries: 
boilers, knitting mills, 
ment blocks, rubber. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 
firms: Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenix Bridge Co., 
Heine Boiler Co., Thomas F, Byrne Knitting 
Mills, Parsons & Baker. 


Residential Features: Mostly one- and two- 
family houses; sections for foreigners working 
in industrial iron works. Fine residential sec- 
aH with houses valued at from $10,000 to $50,- 


Retail Shopping Section: 
and Gay Sts. 

Trading Area: Radius of 10 miles. 

Wholesale Houses: Meats, 2; fruits, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile * agen- 
cies, 10; commercial automobile agencies, 6; au- 
tomobile accessories, 15; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 14; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 44 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 16; delicatessen, 3; dress- 
makers, 15; druggists, 7; dry goods, 3; depart- 
ment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 7; florists, 2; 
fruits, 10; furniture, 3; garages (public), 10; 
grocers, 34 (chain, 8); hardware, 4; jewelry, 6; 
meat markets, 14 (chain, 8); men’s furnishing, 
10; men’s clothing, 9; merchant tailors, 2; mil- 
liners, 8; opticians, 4; photographers, 4; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; ra- 
dio supplies, 8; restaurants (including hotels), 
12; shoes, 15; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 12, 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 12); 
(dentists, 6); (osteopaths, 2); gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 1,438; electric current, direct; 
number of wired houses, 1,642; water, soft. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
(Allegheny County) 


1920 Population, 588,343 (1926, 637,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate: County, 1,185,- 
808; Metropolitan District, 1926, 1,314,000; Pitts- 
burgh District, 2,000,000. (30 mile radius.) 

Native Whites, 429,925; Negroes, 37,725; For- 
eign Born, 120,266. Families, Metropolitan Dis- 
trict, 300,000 (Census of 1920). 1926 est., 
423,933. 

Schools; Public Grade, 145; High, 7; Junior 


Iron and steel, bridges, 
Silk mills, printing, ce- 


15. Leading 


Bridge, Main, Church 


High, 6; Parochial, 73. Number of pupils, 
130,457. 
Churches: Baptist, 70; Christian Science, 3; 


Congregational, 4; Episcopal, 38; Hebrew, 26: 
Methodist, 68; Presbyterian, 89; Roman Catholic. 
91: Lutheran, 58: Miscellaneous, 114. 

Banks: For the prosecution of the vast amount 
of business carried on in Pittsburgh a large cap- 
ital is required and there is naturally a tremen- 
dous demand for banking facilities. National, 
18; State, 27; Trust Companies, 33. Capital, 
Surplus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $175,- 
000,000; Total Deposits (all banks), $872,410,000. 
Total Resources (all banks), $1,104,000,000. Sav- 


m 


bs 


or No 


pn 
vember 20, 
v 
ings Bank Deposits, $323,194,662.26. Per capita 
savings, $236.57. Per capita wealth, $2,580.41. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 3; Moving Pictures, 105; 
Vaudeville, 3; Burlesque, 2; Public Auditoriums, 
13 (not including lodge rooms and simllar facili- 
ties). Total number of seats, Syria Mosque, 
8,800; Carnegie Music Hall, 2,000. 4 

Location: Pittsburgh is situated at the confilu- 
ence of the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers, 
which form the Ohio Riyer at this point; and the 
city has 54 miles of harbor frontage. It is in 
the heart of the Mississippi-Ohio-Missouri water- 
way system of over 8,000 miles of regularly 
navigable rivers. Railroad service is furnished 
by the B. & 0.; Bessemer & Lake Erie; Buffalo, 
Rochester and Pittsburgh; Pennsylvania; Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Hrie; and Pittsburgh and West 
Virginia. In addition, electric interurban trolley 
passenger and freight service is furnished by 
Pittsburgh Railways Company, Pittsburgh, Mars 
& Butler Ry. Co., and Pittsburgh, Harmony & 
Butler Ry. Co. Street car companies operate 
over 2,000 modern street cars. To nearest larger 
city in the state (Philadelphia), by railroad, 10 
hours. 

Principal Industries: Pittsburgh has over 200 
different kinds of industries with a total of 2,608 
establishments, The manufaeture of iron and 
steel and their allied products, electrical equip- 
ment, glass, cork products, coke, aluminum prod- 
ucts, are Pittsburgh’s principal Industries. 


Latest Available Figures 
Allegheny County 


Total value 
Industry of products 
Metals and products .............$1,519,538,900 


Food and kindred products........ 109,265,900 
Chemical and allied products...... 54,911,600 
Paper and\iprinting 55 Js clic csisiclere 33,673,000 
Clay, glass, and stone products.... 28,592,200 
Tilia DER raeyad assis o's 2076 Glo sa, staaeaiele 13,159,600 
Leather and rubber goods.......... 3,387,600 
Tobacco and its products.......... ' 2,650,400 
Mines and quarries |.........ccee08 53,378,400 
Textiles and textile products ..... 11,514,400 
Miscelinneotis:. os... e's ere pivtetama coe 49,405,400 


POCA a's o's 0 nigicis de thesia siento ol O10, 400) 200 

Total wages paid, $300,000,000. Average num- 

ber employees. 186,359. The proportion of out- 

put of the major industries in the Pittsburgh 

District in ratio to the entire output of the 
United States is approximately as follows: 

Steel (all steel) .... ; 

Steel rails 

Pipe and tubing .. 

Pig iron 


sete wfejatel DOGO 
Plate and window glass....... 20% 


Bituminous coal .............. 40% 
By-product coke ....:.c0ceccce 86% 
By-product coke sastenes O90 
Beehive coke ... save 86% 
Greater Pittsburgh manufactures a large part 
of the country’s output of cork products, food 
products, electrical equipment, machinery, 
aluminum products, and contains many diversified 
industries of considerable magnitude. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Among Pitts- 
burgh’s leading firms are National Fireproofing 
Company, Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., Pressed Steel Oar 
Co., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Koppers Co., W. & H. 
Walker Co., U. S. Glass Co., American Locomo- 
tive Co., Oil Well Supply Oo., American Steel & 
Wire Co., A. M. Byers Co., H. J. Heinz Co., 
Carnegie Steel Co., and Crucible Steel Co. 


Special Information: Pittsburgh bank clearings 
for 1925 were $8,856,572,090. Building permits 
issued in Pittsburgh during the year numbered 
2,220 for housing, cost $18,880,533. Cost com- 
parison in all construction work: 
seeeeeesccss $34,256,450 
«++ 40,439,438 - 

The per capita wealth of Allegheny County 
based on bank deposits, building and loan re 
sources, real estate, and personal property assess- 
ments is $2,580.14.- Figures from March, 1925: 
2,000,000 individual bank accounts in Pittsburgh 
District. 


Natural Resources: In 5,000,000 acres of land 
there are 18,000 gas wells. Pittsburgh has a 
sufficient quantity of bituminous coal to last al- 
most indefinitely. The Greater Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict produces 11,500,000 tons of coke and mines 
228,000,000 tons of coal annually. 

Pittsburgh’s three-river system for transporta- 
tion purposes facilitates the movement of freight 
within the district and to points outside, and 
over 36,000,000 tons annually are moved by barge 
and steamer. Ample water supply for the de- 
velopment of power and for manufacturing pur- 
poses is always available, and electric power 
lines reach all points of the district. 


Residential Features: The City of Pittsburgh 
is well known for the beauty, elegance, and 
abundance of its palatial homes. The eastern 
extremes of Fifth Avenue, Penn Avenue, and 
Highland Avenue, and Ridge and Irwin Avenues 
on the North Side, as well as Squirrel Hill dis- 
trict and South Hills and Sewickley Heights 
(latter two suburban) are exclusively residen- 
tial. Pittsburgh has 350 groups of apartments 
to which it can truly point with pride. The 
Suburbs abound with high priced residences and 
also medium-priced homes of unique distinction. 
There are estimated to be 138,274 dwellings in 
Pittsburgh proper, and 247,225 in the Pittsburgh 
Metropolitan District. 


Retail Shopping Section: Pittsburgh serves as 
a shopping center for 2,750,000 people and is ex- 
ceeded as a department store city only by New 
York and Chicago. Department store heads esti- 
mate that over 300,000 customers shop in an 
average day. The volume of business done by 
retail establishments is over $400,000,000 an- 
nually. These figures represent 18% of all the 
retail sales in Pennsylvania. Aside from the 
numerous neighborhood sections the larger retail 
area is as follows: Penn Avenue, 10 blocks; 
Fifth Avenue, 15 blocks; Stanwix Street, 2 
blocks; Wood Street, 6 blocks; Liberty Avenue, 
10 blocks; Fourth Avenue, 3 blocks; Market 
Street, 6 blocks; Smithfield Street, 7 blocks; 
Ohio Street (North Side), 12 blocks; and Federal 
Street (North Side), 9 blocks, 


7 


; 4 

Trading Area: The industrial, jobbing and dis- 
‘tributing territory surrounding Pittsburgh, a 
100 mile radius, embraces a wealthy region 
populated by approximately 5,400,000. Any 
populous point within this territory is reached 
in a railroad trip of less than three hours, is 
covered in one day’s postal or express delivery, 
and is easily reached’ in a one-day drive by 
motor truck. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 66; meats, 515. 
fruits and produce, 247; hardware, 9; dry goods, 
37; drugs, 17; automobile accessories, 11; elec- 
trical, 117; men’s furnishings, 22, 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 138; automobile accessories, 217; commer- 
cial automobile agencies, 34; automobile tire 
agencies, 60; bakers, 284; confectioners, iy 
druggists, 524; cigar stores and stands, 290; 
delicatessen, 23; department stores, 43; florists, 
186; garages (public), 354; paint and oil stores,. 
350; men’s clothing, 64; Photographers, 124; 
shoes, 186; dressmakers, 92; electrical supplies, 
83; furriers, 30; jewelry, 191; hotels, 50; men’s 
furnishings, 285; opticians, 58; furniture, 151; 
hardware, 165; hats and caps, 30; meat markets, 
955; milliners, 99: radio supplies, 97; stationers, 
55; dry goods, 174; fruits, 230; grocers, 1,023; 
pool and billiard rooms, 500; merchant tailors, 
344; pianos and musical instruments, 60; restau- 
es 100; women’s apparel, 73; Sporting goods, 

4, s 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
52.6 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 135; most pleasant months, April 
to October, inclusive. Doctors (medical, 2,050), 
(dentists, 750), (osteopaths, 64); street car 
service; gas, natural; number of meters, 150,000; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses. 100,000; number of automobile registra- 
tions, 150,000; water, medium. 


See announcement Page 241 


PITTSTON, PA. 


(Luzerne County) 
1920 Population, 18,497. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 45,000. 
Native Whites, 79.6%; Foreign ‘Born, 20.4%; 


Industrial Workers, 28%; English Reading, 
88%; Families, 3,619. 
Schools: 9. Number of Pupils, 1,900. 
Churches: 20, 
Banks: 5. Total Resources, $15,900,000. 
Theatres: 5. Total number of seats, 3,000. 


Residential Features; 
family houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: 20 blocks. 
Trading Area: Wight mile radius. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 16; automobile tire agencies, 
11; bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 20; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 30; dressmakers, 48; druggists, 16; 
dry goods, 20; department stores, 4; electrical 
supplies, 9; florists, 8; fruits, 12; furniture, 15; 
furriers, 1; garages (public), 18; grocers, 261; 
hardware, 10; jewelry, 9; meat markets, 55; 
men’s furnishings, 14; men’s clothing, 19; mer- 
chant tailors, 2; milliners, 5; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 6; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 7; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 10; shoes, 19; sport- 
ing goods, 4; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 6. 


Mostly one- and two- 


——_— 


POTTSTOWN, PA. 


(Windham County) 7 


1920 Population, 17,431. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 36,000. Most im- 
portant cities and towns im this area are: Roy- 
ersford (pop. 7,000), Spring City (7,000). 

Native Whites, 87%; Negroes, 3%; 
Born, 10%; Industrial Workers, 15%; 
Reading, 96%; Families, 4,170. 


Schools: Public Grade, 21; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 3,246. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 8; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 3; Miscellaneous, 3. 

Banks: National, 3; State, 1; Total Resources 
(all banks), $15,000,000. : 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2. 

Location: Forty miles northwest of Philadel- 
phia on east bank of Schuylkill River, Reading 
R.R., and Pennsylvania R.R. Along the main 
outlet of anthracite coal fields. 

Principal Industries; 
steel, textiles, 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
McClintic-Marshall Construction Co., Satter- 
thwaite & Co., Eastern Steel Co., Sotter Bros., 
Spicer Mfg. Co., Doehler Mfg. Co. ‘ 

Residential Features: Dwellings mainly 1 and 
2 family houses. On a few streets there are 
houses built in rows. One large apartment house. 
In other cases, remodeled buildings in perhaps 
a dozen instances provide three or four suites. 


Foreign 
English 


Retail Shopping Section: High Street between 


Washington and Manatawny (5 blocks) and 


Hanover Street between Penna R.R. and King — 
Street (4 blocks), Walnut Street in the 500 and _ 


600 blocks contains several 
stores. 


Trading Area: 10 to 12 miles. Growing daily 
with the opening of concrete roads and bus lines. 
Royersford and Spring City (thriving boroughs 
on opposite sides of the Schuylkill River and 


grocery and cigar 


8 miles southeast of Pottstown) are big feeders. ih 


Wholesale Houses: 
hardware, 1. 
Continued on page 242 


Groceries, 2; meats, 1; 
" ® 


Fabrication of iron and- 
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We give you thorough coverage 
in one of the world’s richest 
buying centers—coupled with 
the ability to produce results 


JJittshurgh @azette Cimes 


(MORNING AND SUNDAY) 


PITTSBURGH CHRONICLE TELEGRAPH 


(EVENING EXCEPT SUNDAY) 


SOLD SINGLY OR COMBINED 


These newspapers in NEWS and ADVERTISING 


have the confidence of their readers 


Their readers have the power to purchase 


Sunday and Evening Morning and Evening 
Combined Circulation Combined Circulation 


287,000 224,000 


URBAN E. DICE, National Advertising Manager 
Gazette Square, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


E. M. BURKE, Inc. R. J. BIDWELL eta ake 
1457 Broadway, New York 742 Market Stre wt Fa 

122 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago Times Bldg,, fe ms 

Constitution Bldg., Atlanta, Ga, White-Henry-Stuart cea * cri Wash, 
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|PENNSYLVANIA (Cont’d) 


Pottstown (cont’d) 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: I’assenger automobile agen- 
eles, 11: commercial antemobile agencies, 6: 
automebile accessories, 11: automobile tire agen- 
eles, 12: bakers, 7: cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 13: confeetioners (ineluding ho- 
tel stands), 4: delicatessen, 1; dressinakers, &; 
druggists, 12; dry goods, 6; department stores, 
5; electrical supplies, 7; florists, 3; fruits, 3; 
furniture, 5; furriers, 2; garages (public), 8; 
grocers, 53 (chain, 8); hardware, 7; jewelry, 4; 
meat markets, 13; men’s furnishings, 9; men’s 
clothing, 11; merchant tailors, 5; milliners, 8; 
opticians, 4; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 
cellancous musical instruments), 4; radio sup- 
plies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 8; shoes, 
18; sporting goods, 5; stationers, 6; women’s 
ipparel, 10. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 19), 
(dentists, 10), (osteopaths, 2). 


POTTSVILLE, PA. 


(Schuylkill County) 
1920 Population, 21,876 (1926 est. 24,500). 
Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born; 23%; Industrial Workers, 65%; English 
Reading, 85%; Families, 6,473. 
Schools: Public Grade, 64; High, 1; Paro- 
echial, 2. Number of Pupils, 5,100. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 4; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 2; Presby- 
terian, 2; Roman Catholic, 5; Miscellaneous, 7. 

Banks: National, 38; State, 3; Total Re- 
sources, $24,600,000; Savings Bank Deposits To- 
tal, $20,000,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 6. Total 
number of seats, 10,850. 

Location: The best trading point in the ter- 
ritory bounded by Harrisburg on the west, 
Scranton and Wilkes-Barre on the north, Allen- 
town on the east and Reading on the south; 93 
miles north of Philadelphia on main lines of 
the Reading Ry., on Schuylkill Div. of Penna. 
Direct freight connections with L. V. and L. & 
N. EB. Excellent service by suburban trolley 
lines and bus lines, ,which connect with the 
main lines of the Lehigh Valley and Central 
R.R. of N. J., in addition to regular connec- 
tions. 

Principal Industries: Coal iron and steel, 
knitting mills, shoe factories, silk works, rail- 
road shops, building blocks, shirt factories. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 66. Leading 
firms: Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co.. 
Philips-Jones Shirt Factory, Tilt Silk Mill, Hast 
Penn Blectric Co., Pottsville Gas Oo., Ulmer 
Packing Co., Swift & Co., Bastern Steel Co., 
Pottsville Baking Co., Pottsville Foundry & 
Stove Co. Value of annual output $103,275,110. 

Special Information: Located on the south- 
ern boundary of the rich and prosperous anthra- 
cite coal deposits of Penna. so that it draws 
from a population approximately 40% of farm- 
ing interests, 40% mining interests and 20% 
of various other lines. Oenter of a large shoe 
and textile factory territory. Building opera- 
tions now under way total over two million 
dollars. 

Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses. Tenement district practically 
limited to several squares on one street. There 
are several different building booms in different 
parts of town with houses averaging $8,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends 12 squares 
en Centre St., 2 on Norwegian St. and 3 on 
Market St. Besides this there are several small 
shopping districts scattered throughout the city. 

Trading Area: The trading area of Pottsville 
which sends in business each week extends 
from 20 to 25 miles in each direction and special 
sales held by various merchants haye brought 
people into Pottsville to shop from greater dis- 
tances. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 4; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 2t; commercial auto. agencies, 10; automo- 
bile accessories, 12; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 13; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels, 27; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 42; delicatessen, 1; dressmakesrs, 18; 
druggists, 12; dry goods, 11; department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 15; florists, 3; fruits, 8; 
furniture, 12; furriers, 2; garages (public), 21; 
grocers, 140 (chain, 7); hardware, 7; jewelry, 
8; meat markets, 21 (chain, 3); men’s furnish- 
ing, 22; men’s clothing, 18; merchant tailors, 
27; milliners, 11; opticians, 8; photographers, 5; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
7; yvadio supplies, 11; restaurants (including 
hotels), 22; shoes, 11; sporting goods, 5; 
stationers, 11; women’s apparel, 25. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 43): 
(dentists, 24); (osteopaths, 4); street car sery- 
ice; gas, artificial, number of meters, 3,100; 
electric current, alternating and direct; number 
of wired houses, 6,200; water, soft. 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 


(Jefferson County) 


1920 Population, 10,311 (1925, est. 11,600). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 51,000. 

Native Whites, 75%; Foreign Born, 25%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 50%; English Reading, 85%; 
Families, 6,400. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 
8,600. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Hpiscopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 9. 
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Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $6.940.572.87; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total $3,.352.772.86. 

Theatres: Legitimate. 1: Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 1: Miscellaneous (Auditorinms, ete.), 
Municipal Hall: Community House, Total num- 
ber of seats, 2.909. 

Location: Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
R.R.; Pennsylvania, New York Central, Good 
shipping fucil’ties, Rest natural gas section of 
State. Abundance of good water. High quality 
bituminous coal, To nearest large city (Pitts- 
burgh) by railroad, 4 hours; by auto, 4 hours, 


Principal Industries: Coal, iron, glass, silk, 
packing, diamond drilling, natural gas, lumber. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Ooal and Iron Co.; 
Punxsutawney Beef and Provision Co., Punx- 
sutawney Furnace Co., Punxsutawney Foundry 
and Machine Co., HBldred Window Glass Co., 
Tibby-Browner Glass Co. (Bottles), Hoffman 
Brothers Diamond Drilling Co., Punxsutawney 
Drilling & Contracting Co., Star Iron Works; 
Punxsutawney Throwing Co., Mahoning Foun- 
dry Co., Miller Construction Co., Morris Beef 
Co.; G. ©. Cleaver Construction Co., Star Broom 
Co.; People’s Planing Mill, Kurtz Coal, Lumber 
& Supply, Spirit Pub. Co., Publishers and 
Blank Books, Ruling and Binding; Mahoning 
Iee Cream Co., Ice and Ice Cream, Mahoning 
Valley Milling Co., Jefferson Flour & Feed Co., 
Punxsutawney Ice Co. 


Residential Features: Estimate of 3,800 
single homes; 150 double houses and 250 apart- 
ments; majority of streets paved and mostly 
level. 


Retail Shopping Section: Wxtends 10 blocks 
on Mahoning Street; Findley Street, 4 blocks; 
Gilphin Street, 3 blocks; Indiana Street, 4 
blocks; Front Street, 3 blocks. 


Trading Area: Shopping area includes all 
towns within a radius of 20 miles, and farther 
where improved roads have been built in the 
past two years. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 2; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 22; commercial auto. agencies, 11; automo- 
bile accessories, 15; automobile tire agencies, 
14; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 14 (chain, 8); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 21; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 
11; druggists, 9 (chain, 1); dry goods, 8; depart- 
ment stores, 4; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 3; 
fruits, 9; furniture, 4; garages (public), 12; 
grocers, 51 (chain, 11); hardware, 6; jewelry, 
5; meat markets, 15; men’s furnishings, 14; 
men’s clothing, 12; merchant tailors, 4; mil- 
liners, 9; opticians, 5; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 3; ra- 
dio supplies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 
14; shoes, 9; sporting goods, 6; stationers, 7; 
women’s apparel, 9. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 17); 
(dentists, 11); (osteopaths, 1); street car sery- 
ice; gas, natural; electric current, alternating 
and direct; water, hard. 


READING, PA. 


(Berks County) 


1920 Population, 107,784. (July 1, 1925, U. S. 
xyov’t est., 112,707.) 


City and Suburban Estimate, 203,000. 


Native Whites, 97,298: Negroes, 924; Foreign 
Born, 9,553; Industrial Workers, 41,100; English 
Reading, 95%; Families, 46,700. 


Schools: Public Grade, 50; High, 2; Junior 
High, 4; Parochial, 6. Number of Pupils, 23,040 
Churches: Baptist, 7; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 4; Hebrew, 4; Methodist, 9; Presby- 
terian, 5; Roman Catholic, 11; Miscellaneous, 45. 


Banks: National, 6; State, 5 (36 in city and 
county); Total Resources (all banks), $79,087,- 
518; Total Deposits (all banks), $57,122,630; 
Savings Bank Deposits for City, total, $28,455,- 
000: Bank Clearings, 1925, $197,491,250. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pietures, 17; 
Vaudeville, 2; Burlesque, 1; Miscellaneous (Audi- 
teriums, ete.), 4. Total number of seats, 
28,000. 


Location: 5S miles north of Phila. 126 miles 
west of N. Y. 50 miles east of Harrisburg. P. 
& R. R.R. and branches, and Penna. lines. 
Electric lines, bus, and motor truck lines. 


Principal Industries: Iron, steel, pipe, hosiery, 
hardwere, cotton-goods, woolens, cigars, shoes, 
paint, paper, locomotives, cars, silk, hats, braid, 
tapes and bindings, machinery, confectionery, 
optical goods, stoves, ete. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 500. Leading 
firms: Reading Loco. and Repair shops, Read- 
ing Iron Co., Reading Steel Casting Co., Read- 
ing Hardware Co., Penn Hardware Co., Nolde- 
Horst Co., Berkshire Knitting Mills, Textile 
Machire Works, Narrow Fabric Co., Carpenter 
Steel Co., Vanity Fair Silk Mills, BE. Richard 
Meinig Co., W. H. Luden, Inc., Curtis & Jones, 
Hisenlake Bros., Bethlehem Steel Co., Joseph 
Bancroft & Sons Co., Taubel Scott Co., Reading 
Stove Works, Parish Mfg. Co. Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at $159,- 
219,400. 

Special Information: Reading is the home of 
full-fashioned knitting hosiery machinery, single 
thread lace machinery, high grade alloy steel, 
gloves, silk underwear, Holland window shades, 
small steel castings, menthol cough drops, heat- 
treated auto frames, butcher blocks, wrought iron 
Pipe, goggles, children’s shoes, narrow fabrics 
and optical goods. 

Residential Features: Mainly 1-family houses 
of the row type; very few tenements. Number 
of better grade apartment houses. Beautiful 
Seen pe sections surround the city, especially 
o the east and west. Homes cost 
$20,000. ing $8,000 to 
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1776-19265 


The 150th Year 
of Our Republic 


This year marks the celebration of the 150th anni- 
versary of the fonding of our republic. 


. 


READING, PA. 


has sent her sons and expended her resources for 
its establishment, and in every emergency for 150 
years, she has fought and wrought to maintain it. 


She is still dominated by sturdy descendants of the 
sturdy men who made the republic possible. The 
great and abounding prosperity they have achieved 
is today one of the most striking illustrations of 
the benefits of liberty and independence. By their 
skill, thrift, and industry according to Roger W. 
Babson, they have caused Reading to rank third 
among the twelve Banner Business Cities of the 
United States, 


Number of industries Berks County 
Population of Reading and suburbs..... 
Population of Berks County..... 
Income Tax returns 
Retail stores 
Number of churches in Readin 
Clubs and organizations ; 00 
Annual wages P $39,900,000 
Material purchased annually seeeee $112,500,000 
Number of public schools in Reading as 56 
+ $193,860,000 
6,100 


Annual products 
Number of farms ... Sh iste ice , 
Value of farm crops Srelercaee ase ote 15,200,000 
Wholesale trade : 27,290,000 
Retail trade stotente 60,200,000 
Bank clearings—1925—“Reading only”....... $197,491,000 
Bank deposits, “Reading only” .. sis ualee (ASDA sd ee000 
Bank resources, “Reading only” +eeeee $79,870,000 


Among these sturdy, stable, generously endowed 
people, over 80% may be reached through a single 
advertising medium, the 


READING EAGLE 


Established 1868 


There are 46,700 families in Reading and Berks 
County. The Eagle average daily circulation for 
October 1926 was 43,688 copies a day. 


For advertising rates or any other information, address 


READING EAGLE COMPANY, 
542 Penn Street, Reading, Pa. 


or c re 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


New; York? Offices’.i, .4\csacteesae Suv Gece ce 
Chicago Offices 
San Francisco Offices........ 


teweseeeseeceeeesse205 Madison Avenue 
tet eeeeeeeeeeseveesencesess +300 N. Michigan Ave. 

steeeeeccccceeccccececcceese142 Market Street 
Los Angeles.......... steno eee encnereeererccccecceseecsseceecesess Limes Building — 


‘ 


tee ay to wins ll iy 0 gal ak i aan > 


Editor & Publisher for November 20, 1926 


PENNSYLVANIA (Cont’d) 


Reading (cont’d) 
Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Tenn 


Square west (o zd and Penn and east to Wth 
and Penn: also north on 9th St. for 7 or 8 
blocks; north on Sth St. for 3 blocks; south on 
Sth St. for 1 block; also usual neighburhood sec- 
tions. 

Trading Area: 25 miles in all directions. 
Railroad, trolley and bus service excellent. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 6; meats, 5; 
fruits, 7; hardware, 1; dry goods, 2; Miscel- 
laneous lines, 200. 

Number cf Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 37; commercial automobile agencies, 10; 
automobile accessories, 45; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 25; bakers, 50; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 75; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 155; delicatessen, 10; dressmakers, 
144; druggists, 43; dry goods, 35; departmert 
stores, 6; electrical supplies, 17; florists, 24; 
fruits, 29; furniture, 30; furriers, 5; garages 
(public), 80; grocers, 441; hardware, 20; jewelry, 
89; meat markets, 110; men’s furnishings, 15; 
men’s clothing, 30; merchant tailors, 82; mil- 
liners, 25; opticians, 27; photographers, 15; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
20; radio supplies, 15; restaurants (including 
hotels), 100; shoes, 41; sporting goods, 6; sta- 
tioners, 11; women’s apparel, 30. 


See announcement page 242 


RIDGWAY, PA. 


(Elk County) 


1920 Population, 6,037. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 

Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 5%; 
Born, 5%; Industrial Workers, 16%; 
Reading, 90%. Riva Noha AM 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 1,700. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 
1; Presbyterian, 1;'Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 5. 

Banks: National, 2; 
banks), $4,049,715.15. 
Total, $2,522,367.52. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, He 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 2. Total 
number of seats, 1,960. 

Location: B. R. & P. and P. R.R. 

Principal Industries: Blectrical and tool ma- 
‘ehine plants, tanneries, silk mill, ete. 

_ Manufacturing Establishments: 12. Leading 

firms; Ridgway Dynamo & Hngine Co., Blk Tan- 
ning Co., Hyde-Murphy Oo., Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co. 

Special Information: 
from Pittsburgh. 

‘ Residential Features: One family houses, aver- 
aging $6,000. Many beautiful homes. 

Retail Shopping Section: Four blocks on Main 
St. and 3 on Broad St. : 
. Trading Area: On Buffalo-Pittsburgh high- 
rs Bray ati towns of 3,000 to 5,000 within 15 
- miles. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, ny 
fruits, 1; Miscellaneous lines: tobacco, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile egen- 
cies, 9; commercial automobile agencies, 3; auto- 
mobile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 
5; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 27; confectioners (including hotel 
' stands), 20; delicatessen, 1; druggists, 4; dry 
goods, 12; department stores, 1; electrical sup- 
plies, 5; florists, 1; fruits, 12; furniture, 3; gar 
-ages (public), 8: grocers, 18; hardware, 6; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 15; men’s furnishings, 
12; men’s clothing, 12; merchant tailors, 83 
_milliners, 6; opticians, 2; photographers, 2; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
1; radio supplies, 6; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 5; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 6; stationers, 
2; women’s apparel, 10. 


Foreign 
English 


Total Resources (all 
Savings Bank Deposits 


County seat, 150 miles 


ST. MARYS, PA. 


(Elk County) 


1920 Population, 6,967. (1924 est., 7,500.) 
 Gity and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 

Native Whites, 95%; Foreign Born, 5%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 95%; English Reading, 90%; 
Families, 1,800. , 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 4; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2; Private Academy, 1. 
Number of Pupils, 2,800. 

Churches: Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presby- 

terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 2. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Resources 

(all banks), $2,500,000; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $1,000,000. 


N Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 4. Total number of seats, 
800. 


4 


Location: Northwestern part of Pennsylvania. 
Pp. R.R. and P. S. & N. R.R. Bus service to 
nearby towns. To nearest large city by rail- 
road, 514 hours; by auto 2 hours. 
Principal Industries: Railroad shops, clay and 
earbon plants, incandescent lamp factory, 
ting, brick. 
nufacturing Establishments: 16, Leading 
Stackpole Carbon Co., Speer Carbon Co., 
Fireproofing Co., Sewer Pipe Co., 
, Novelty Incandescent Lamp Works, 
N. Shops, Miners, Builders & Mfr. Sup- 


} 


cette ny so 


ply, Machine Shops, Fire Brick Co. Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated at 
$8,381,500.90. 

Special Information: Natural gas, coal and 
elay. Another sewer pipe plant nearing comple- 
tion will employ 250 to 300 men. New highway 
betweea St. Marys and Emporium now open, 


Residential Features: Mainly private houses, 
with a few two-family houses. 

Rotail Shoppi g Section: Extends from public 
square, which is surrounded by business section. 


Trading Arca: Eight miles north, south, east 
and west. (Good roads and train service. 


Wholesale Houses: Fruits, 1; Miscellaneous 
lines: Lamp and candy factory. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; commercial automobile agencies, 1; 
automobile accessories, 5; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 8; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 20; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 12; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 8; 
druggists, 3; dry goods, 8; department stores, 3; 
electrical supplies, 2; florists, 3; fruits, 1; fur- 
niture, 3; garages (public), 6; grocers, 16 (chain, 
83); hardware, 4; men’s clothing, 5; merchant 
tailors, 6; milliners, 5; opticians, 1; photograph- 
ers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical in- 
struments), 2; radio supplies, 2; restaurants (in- 
eluding hotels), 8; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 5; 
stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 4. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average number of rainy 
days per twelve months, 57; most pleasant 
months, June, July, August, September, October. 
Doctors (medical, 6), (dentists, 5); gas, 
natural; number of meters, 1,600; electric cur- 
rent, direct; number of wired houses, 780; water, 
soft. 


SAYRE, PA. 


(Bradford County) 
1920 Population, 8,078. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000. 

Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 8%; Individual Workers, 75%; English 
Reading, 95%; Families, 2,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1. Number 


of Pupils, 1,800. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 
1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 5. 

Banks: National, 2. Capital, Surplus and Un- 
divided Profits (all banks), $342,050; Total De- 
posits (all banks), $2,288,820; Total Resources 
(all banks), $2,798,713; Total Savings Bank De- 
posits, $385,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
5. Total number of seats, 1,500. 


Location: L. V. R.R., Erie and Lackawanna 
touching on near north. Bus service north and 
south for 25 miles. 


Principal Industries: L. V. R.R. shops, Inger- 
Soll-Rand Tool Co., National Car Wheel & Fdy. 
Co., Cavuta Mfg. Co., Foreman & Clark Mfg. 
Co., Tele-meter Co., White Star Mfg. Co., F. G. 
Corneby Lumber Co. The Foreman & Olark 
Company is now erecting a $3,000,000 factory 
here and will make this one of their principal 
clothing factories. 


Residential Features: 
family houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Lock- 
hart St. on north to Hayden St. at Desmond 
on south, two blocks, and from Lockhart St. to 
Packer Ave. at So. Elmer Ave. one block. Out- 
lying neighborhood sections on vast side about 
2 blocks cn Thomas Ave. In West Sayre about 
2 blocks on Keystone Aye. Small stores scat- 
tered over city. 


Trading Area: Ten miles north, 20 miles east, 
south and west. Intermittent business from 
greater distances on south and east because of 
roads and bus service. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; commercial automobile agencies, 1; auto- 
mobile accessories, 14; automobile tire agencies, 
4; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels). 15; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 8; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 20; 
druggists, 3; dry goods, 3; electrical supplies, 2; 


? 


florists, 2; fruits, 2; furniture, 8; furriers, 2; 


, 


garages (public), 2; grocers, 18; hardware, 2; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 
5; men’s clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 4; mil- 
liners, 8; opticians, 2; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 4; radio 
supplies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 9; 
shoes, 5; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 4; 
Women’s apparel, 8. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 6), 


(dentists, 6); street car service; gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating; water, soft. 


Mostly one and two 


SCRANTON, PA. 


(Lackawanna County) 


1920 Population, 137,783 (1924 est. 151,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 400,000. 

Native Whites, 78%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 21%; Industrial Workers, 75%; English 
Reading, 85%; Families, 30,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 61; High, 2; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 12; Colleges, 2; Business 
Colleges, 2. Number of Pupils, 40,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 16; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 5; Episcopal, 6; Hebrew, 10; 
Methodist, 15; Presbyterian, 16; Roman Catho- 
lic, 31; Miscellaneous, 39. 

-Banks: National, 7; State, 16; Capital, Sur- 
plus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $18,906,- 
996; Total Deposits (all banks), $108,162,177; 
Total Resources (all banks), $170,000,000; Total 
Savings Bank Deposits, $100,000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 23; 
Vaudeville, 2; Burlesque, 1; Miscellaneous (Audi- 


toriums, ete.), 10. Total number of vseats, 
30,000, including armory, 7,000. 

Location: 130 miles from N. Y. City, 160 
from Philadelphia. Served by D. L. & W.: 


N. Y., Ontario & Western; D. & H., Jersey Cen- 
tral, Erie and Lackawanna & Wyoming Vatley, 
Which connects with the L. V. at Pittston (9 
miles) and the Venn. at Wilkes-Barre (19 miles), 
To nearest large city by railroad, 25 minutes; 
by trolley, 30 minutes; by auto, 50 minutes, 


Coal mined in 1924 
Value of manufactured 


Principal Industries; 
valued at $130,000,000. 
products in 1923, including coal, $193,000,000. 
Seranton district has approximately 100 silk 
mills, and is the second largest silk district in 
U. S. There are 283 manufacturing plants in 
Scranton, employing 19,000 people. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 283. Leading 
firms: Saquoit Silk Co., Scranton Button OCo., 
Seranton Lace Co., Lackawanna Woolen Mills, 
D. L. & W. machine shops, which are the rail- 
road’s principal shops. 


Special Information: One of largest correspond- 
ence schools in the world, employing 4,200 hands 
in Scranton. Nearly 3,000,000 students enrolled 
in these schools. Present enrollment is 150,000, 
which fairly represents the average number at 
one time. Scranton is the metropolis of the 
anthracite region. Scranton is a cultured city, 
and its people especially devoted to music, there 
being upward of 100 music teachers in the city. 


Residential Features: City of home owners. 
Few tenements. On the Lackawanna ‘Trail. 
100 miles street railways. 


Retail Shopping Section: In the central part 
of the city are about 24 blocks devoted to re- 
tail and wholesale business. Also shopping cen- 
ters with good sized stores in West Scranton, 
South Scranton, Hast Scranton and North Scran- 
ton, and in adjoining municipality of Dunmore, 
which is a part of Scranton in every way ex- 
cept that it has a separate borough govern- 
ment, 


Trading Area: On the north and northwest 
for 50 miles; on the south 10 miles, on the east 
20 miles and on the west 15 miles, There are 
over 600,000 people within a 15 mile radius. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 16; meats, 19: 
fruits, 17; hardware, 5; dry goods, 15; miscel- 
laneous lines, coal companies, 72, 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 61; commercial automobile agencies, 23; 
automobile accessories, 28; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 27; bakers, 51; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 37 (chain, 2); confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 160; delicatessen, 7; 
dressmakers, 62; druggists, 68 (chain, 8); dry 
goods, 56; department stores, 7; electrical sup- 
plies, 28; florists, 36; fruits, 500; furniture, 40; 
furriers, 20; garages (public), 66; grocers, 705 
(chain, 6); hardware, 31; jewelry, 41; meat 
markets, 138; men’s furnishings, 40; men’s 
clothing, 39; merchant tailors, 102; milliners, 
35; opticians, 15; photographers, 18; pianos 
{and miscellaneous musical instruments), 20; 
radio supplies, 25; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 400; shoes, 45; sporting goods, 10; sta- 
tioners, 6; women’s apparel, 30. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
49.4 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 137; most pleasant months, June, 
Sept., October; doctors (medical, 214), (dentists, 
110), (osteopaths, 9); street car service; gas, 
artificial; electric current, alternating and 
direct; number of wired houses, 25,000; water, 
soft. 


SHAMOKIN, PA. 


‘(Northumberland County) 
1920 Population, 21,204. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 52,000. 


Native Whites, 65%; Foreign Born, 35%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 35%; English Reading 95%; 
Families, 12,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 16; High, 4; Parochial, 
6. Number of Pupils, 12,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Lutheran, 2; Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 6; Misceltaneous, 6. 

Banks; National, 5; State, 5; Total Resources 
(all banks), $70,000,000. Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $63,000,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 


Total number of seats, 12,500. 


Location: Central Pennsylvania in lower region 
of Anthracite belt. On Phila. & Reading; and 
Pennsylvania R.Rs, City and trolley—connect- 
ing suburbs. $1,000,000 monthly paid to em- 
ployes of collieries, silk, and other industries. 
To nearest large city, by railroad, 2 hours; by 
aute, 2 hours. 

Principal Industries: Coal and silk, overalls, 
and hosiery mills, railroad shops. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 10. Leading 
firms: J. H. & K. Hagle Silk Co. Total value 
of yearly output of factories estimated at $30,- 
000,000. 

Residential Features: One and two family 
houses; some apartments. Mostly private homes. 
Many new residential sections being opened. 

Retail Shopping Section: Independence, Shamo- 
kin, Market, Spruce, Second, and Sunbury Sts., 
all covered by trolley routes. From 8 to 12 
blocks. 

Trading Area: 
each direction. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 6; meats, 5; 
fruits, 4; hardware, 4; dry goods, 2; Mis- 
cellaneous lines, candy manufacturers, 6, 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 


Within a radius of 19 miles 
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cies, 14; commercial automobile agencies, 4; 
automobile accessories, 16; antomobile tire agen- 
cies, 24: bakers, 5: cigar stores and stands (in- 


cluding hotels), 30: confectioners (including ho- 
fel stands), 18; delicatessen, 5; dressmakers, 15; 
druggists, 18: dry yoods, 9: department stores, 
8; electrical supplies, 22: florists, 7: fruits, 23; 
furviture, 12: furriers, 5: yvarayes (public), 16; 
grocers, 178; hardware, 12: jewelry, 8; meat 
markets, 28: men’s furnishings, 10: men’s eloth- 
ing, included: merchant tailors, 15: milliners, 12; 
opticians, 5; photographers, 2: pianos (and mis- 
cellineous musical instruments), 5: radio sup- 
Plies, 5: restaurants (including hotels), 17; 
shoes, 15; sporting goods, 6; Stationers, 3; 


women’s apparel, 17. 


Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
May, June, July, August, September, October. 
Doctors (medical, 20); (dentists, 16); (osteo- 
paths, 6); gas, artificial; electric current, alter- 
nating; number of wired houses, 2,500; water, 
soft. ; 


SHARON, PA. 


(Mercer County) 


1920 Population, 21,747 (1926 est. 28,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 60,000. 

Native White, 84%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 15%; Industrial Workers, 60%; English 
Reading, 90%; Families, 5,200 (1926 est. 6,000). 

Schools: Public Grade, 9; High, 1; Junior High, 
1; Parochial, 2; Business College, 1. Number 
of Pupils, 4,300. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 2: 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
2; Miscellaneous, 7; United Presbyterian, 1. 

Banks: National; 3; State, 1. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Vaudeville, 1. Total number of seats, 5,218. 


Location: On Pennsylvania-Ohio State line, 
midway between Pittsburgh and Drie. Penna., 
Erie, L. S., PF. & L BH. and B. & O. Rys. 

Principal Industries: Iron and steel, tin plate, 
tank ears, steel castings, automobile parts, elec- 
trical equipment, hardware. To nearest large 


eity, by railroad, % hour; by trolley, 1 hour; 
by automobile, 45 minutes. 
Manufacturing Establishments: Westinghouse, 


Carnegie Steel Co., Sharon Steel Hoop, American 
Steel Foundries, American Steel & Wire, Ameri- 
ean Sheet & Tin Plate Co., National Malleable 
Castings Co., Petroleum Iron Works, Standard 
Tank Car Co., Aetna Foundry and Machine Co., 
Air Reduction Sales Co., Keystone Eng. Co., 
Pickhands Mather Co., Reliance Coal & Coke 
Co., Sharon Fire Brick Co., Sharon Hardware 
Mfg. Co., Sharon Pattern Works, Sharpsville 
Boiler Works, Sharpsville Furnace Co., Shenango 
Furnace Co., Standard Slag Co., Valley Mould 
& Iron Co., Stewart Furnace Co. 


Continued on page 244. 
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THE 


SHARON 


(PA.) 


HERALD 


Member of 
Audit Bureau 
of Circulations 


The HERALD 


is the Mercer County’s 
Leading Newspaper, 
and has the largest 
circulation. It covers 
the field for the 
National Advertiser, 
and co-operates’ by 
sending out notifica- 
tion of advertising 
campaigns to _ start. 
Last year The Herald 
carried 128,170 lines 
more of National Ad- 
vertising than any 
other Mercer County 
paper. 


Special 
Representative 


LINDENSTEIN- 
KIMBALL, INC. 


67 W. 44th St., New York 
604 C. of C. Bldg., Pittsburgh 
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PENNSYLVANIA (Cont’d) 


Sharon (cont’d) 

Residential Features: Mostly two-story homes. 
New residential section started in 1920 and now 
mosty built up with homes valued at $10,000 
to $30,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: Confined to small 
downtown sections 4 blocks on Main Street and 
side streets one block. 

Trading Area: About 25 miles north, east and 
south, West 10 miles. Trolley from 5 large 
suburban towns and excellent roads bring shop- 
pers to Sharon. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 4; hardware, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; commercial automobile agencies, 15; 
automobile accessories, 20; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 17; bakers, 9; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 25 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
eluding hotels stands), 25; delicatessen, 1; 
dressmakers, 20; druggists, 11 (chain, 3); dry 
goods, 7; department stores, 10; electrical sup- 
plies, 6; florists, 2; fruits, 12; furniture, 6; 
furriers, 1; grocers, 112 (chain, 22); hardware, 
4; jewelry, 7; meat markets, 34; men’s cloth- 
ing, 17; merchant tailors, 9; milliners, 12; op- 
ticians, 7; photographers, 5; pianos (and miscel- 
laneous musical instruments), 8; radio supplies, 
10; restaurants (including hotels), 20; shoes, 11; 
sporting goods, 7; stationers, 4; Women’s ap- 
parel, 14, 


Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
April, May, June, September, October. Doctors 


Groceries, 4; meats, 2; 


(medical, 16); (dentists, 17),; (osteopaths, 2); 
street car service; gas, natural; electric cur- 
rent, alternating; number of wired houses, 
4,511; water, hard. 


See announcement page 243 


SHENANDOAH, PA. 


(Schuylkill County) 


1920 Population, 24,726. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 40,000. 


Native Whites, 68.5%; Negroes, 0.1%; For- 
eign Born, 31.4%; Industrial Workers, 31%; 
English Reading, 80%; Families, 4,560. 

Schools: 16. Number of Pupils, 5,500. 

Churches: 27. 

Banks: 5. Total Resources, $9,000,000. 

Theatres: 3. Total number of seats, 2,800. 

Location: To nearest large city, by railroad, 


4 hours; by auto, 5 hours. 

Residential Features: One- and two-family 
houses, 

Retail Shopping Section: 19 blocks. 


Trading Area: Radius of ten miles. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial auto agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 7; cigar stores and cigar stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 8; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 14; dressmakers, 18; druggists, 8; 
dry goods, 10; department stores, 2; electrical 
supplies, 6; florists, 3; fruits, 5; furniture, 5; 
garages (public), 14; grocers, 27; hardware, 5; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 18; men’s furnishings, 
9; men’s clothing, 9; merchant tailors, 2; mil- 
liners, 7; opticians, 3; photographers, 4; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 3; ra- 
dio supplies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 
15; shoes, 11; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 3. 

Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
May, June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 16); 
(dentists, 7); street car service; gas, natural; 
electric current, alternating; water, soft. 


STROUDSBURG, PA. 


(Monroe County) 
1920 Population, 5,278. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 24,925. 
Native Whites, 93.5%; Negroes, 1.5%; For- 


eign Born, 5%; Industrial Workers, 21%; Eng- 


lish Reading, 96%; Families, 1,334. 
Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 2; Junior 
High, 1. Number of Pupils, 1,460. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 2; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 6. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 2; 
sources, $6,100,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; 
2; Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous 
etc.), 1. Total number of seats, 


Location; On main line of D. L. & W. Rail- 
road between New York and Buffalo, 80 miles 
from New York. Terminal of Belvidere Division 
of Penna, Railroad, 84 miles from Philadelphia. 
Terminal of N. Y. S. & W. and terminal of 
Wilkes-Barre & Eastern freight line. Located 
on the Trail, and also north to Port Jervis, 
on Lackawanna Trail, with bus line transporta- 
tion. Through trolley service to Philadelphia. 
To nearest large city, by railroad, 1 hour; by 
trolley, 2 hours; by auto, 1% hours, 

Principal Industries: Silks, woolens, glass- 
ware, cut glass, leather, elevators and hoisting 
engines, stoyes and ranges, metal products, 
building bricks, paper, lumber, wood novelties, 


Total Re- 


Moving Pictures, 
(Auditoriums, 


2,500. 


vinegar, food products, therapeutic devices, 
flour and feed. 

Manufacturing Establishments:. 45. Leading 
firms: ‘itson Woolen Mills. Derry Silk (Co., 


Monroe Silk Co., N. ¥. 8. & W. Railroad Shops, 
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Stroudsburg Cut Glass Co., Elk Tanning OCo., 
Analomink Paper Co., Galvanized Products Co., 
Lenape Silk Co., Stanford Silk Co., L. A. W. 
Silk Co., The Tanite Co. Annual output, $9,- 
377,900. 

Special Information: Stroudsburg is located 
in the heart of the Pocono Resort Section, 4 
miles from Delaware Water Gap and 14 miles 
from Mount Pocono, and provides the only 
shipping center in the entire resort region. 


Residential Features: Practically all one- and 
two-family houses with a few flats. No tene- 
ments. Many beautiful homes on hill section 
are above the $10,000° class. Splendid broad 
streets with large shade trees add to the 
beauty of the residential section. 


Retail Shopping Section: Begins on Main St. 
at Wighth and continues on down Main Street 
to Third Street. One block north and one block 
south on Seventh Street and one block north 
on Sixth Street. 


Trading Area: North, 25 miles; west, 25 
miles; south, 10 miles; east, 4 miles. The 
Delaware River shuts off trade from the east 
except opposite Portland Bridge where trade is 
drawn from the Blairstown section, a distance 
of 20 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; 
fruits, 3; confectioners, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 22; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 13; automobile tire agencies, 8; 
bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels, 26 (chain, 8); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 12; delicatessen, 4; dressmakers, 
4; druggists, 5; dry goods, 5; department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 7; 
furniture, 5; furriers, 1; garages (public), 8; 
grocers, 12 (chain, 8); hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; 
meat markets, 6 (chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 
5; men’s clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 5; mil- 
liners, 4; opticians, 2; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 3; ra- 
dio supplies, 7; restaurants (including hotels), 
12; shoes, 8; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 1; 
women’s apparel, 8. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 10); 
(dentists, 4); (osteopaths, 2); street car sery- 
ice; gas, artificial; electric current, alternating; 
water, soft. 


meats, 1; 


SUNBURY, PA. 
(Northumberland County) 


1920 Population, 15,721 (1925 U. 8. Census 
Bureau Est., 16,726). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 50,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Northumberland (pop. 4,800); Selinsgrove, (3,- 
200); Danville, (7,600); Snyderstown, (1,500); 
Lewisburg (3,800). 

Native Whites, 97.6%; Negroes, 0.1%; For- 
eign Born, 2.3%: Industrial Workers, 65%; 


English Reading, 98%; Families, 3,948 (1925 est. 
4,198). 

Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Parochial, 
1. Number of Pupils, 3,750. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Lutheran, 4; Metho- 
dist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; 
United Brethren, 1; Miscellaneous, 6. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Discount Co., 1. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Total number of seats, 2,800. 


Christian Science, 1; 


Location: 54 miles north of Harrisburg at con- 
fluence of the north and west branches of the 
Susquehanna River, on the Penna, R.R., D. L. 

W., and P. & R.Rs. To nearest large 
city, by railroad, 1%4 hours. by auto, 14 hours, 


Principal Industries: Silks, caskets, shirts, 
overalls, coal, lumber, vehicles, cigars, waists, 
bed springs, dye-stuffs, grain, flour, sash, doors 
and blinds, cement products. 


Leading Firms: Home of Susquehanna Silk 
Mills. H. D. Bob Shirt Co., Ine., Divisional 
Headquarters Penna. R.R., Freight Classification 


Yards, Penna. R.R., Sunbury Cement Products 
Co. 
Residential Features: Principally two-story 


houses with 3 modern apartments and duplexes. 


Retail Shopping Section: On Market St., seven 


blocks; Third St., two blocks; Fourth St., two 
blocks, and several intersecting streets. — 
Trading Area: North to Watsontown; south 


to Dalmatia; east to Shamokin; west to Lewis- 
town; embracing many small communities and 
a prosperous farming district. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2: 
fruits, 2; confectionery, 1; cigars, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto agencies, 7; automo- 
bile accessories, 7; automobile tire agencies, 8; 
bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 18 (chain, 2); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 14; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 
14; druggists, 12; dry goods, 5: department stores 
5; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 1; fruits, 3; 
furniture, 6; furriers, 1; garages (public), 8: 
grocers, 68 (chain, 13); hardware, 3; jewelry, 5: 
meat markets, 15; men’s furnishings, 8; men’s 
clothing, 8; merchant tailors, 7; milliners, 8; 
opticians, 4; photographers, 5; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 4; radio sup- 
plies, 4; yvestaurants (including hotels, 195 
shoes, 8; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 4; wo- 
men’s apparel, 16. 


meats, 1; 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 65 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 88; most pleasant months, April, 
May. June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 21); 
(dentists, 12); (osteopaths, 5); street car serv- 


ice; gas, artificial; number of meters, 8,032; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 4,325; water, soft. 


SUSQUEHANNA, PA. 


(Susquehanna County) 


1920 Population, 3,764. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 6,000. 


Native Whites, 90%; Foreign Born, 10%; 
Railroad Workers, 75%; English Reading, 97%; 
Families, 931 (Dwellings; 802). 


Schools: Public Grade, 1; High, 1; Parochial, 
1. Number of Pupils, 968; 500 in Public—400 
in Parochial. 


Churches; Baptist, 1; Congregational, 1; Epis- 
copal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman 
Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous: 1 Christian Mission- 
ary Alliance. 


Banks: National, 2; Total Resources, $3,000-, 


Theatres: Hogan Opera House. 
ber of seats, 800. 


Location: On Erie R. R. and D. & H. R. R. 
To nearest large city (Scranton), by railroad, 3 
hours; by auto, 2 hours. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Drie R. R. re- 
pair shop and one furniture factory—Susquehan- 
na Furniture Co., one mattress factory—Susque- 
hanna Mattress Co., one silk mill, Oakland Ray- 
on Silk Co., Curran’s Railroad Gauge factory. 


Special Information: Erie R. R. payroll here 
runs over $250,000 per month. Rich farming 
section surrounds Susquehanna. Auto bus lines 
te Binghamton, N. Y., Scranton, Pa., and in- 
termediate points. 


Residential 


Total num- 


Features: Mostly one family 
homes. About 70% of the people cwn homes; 
40% own cars, 


‘Retail Shopping Section: Main Street, 4 
blocks; East Main, one block; Erie Ave., one 
block; Hxchange St., one block and one-half; 
Franklin Avye., one-half block; Grand St., one 
block, Several neighborhood groceries. 


Trading Area: 20 miles. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 4; commercial auto agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 4; automobile tire agencies, 8; 
bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including ho- 
tels), 3; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
3; dressmakers, 3; druggists, 2; dry goods, 4; 


department stores, 1; electrical supplies, 2; 
florists, 4; fruits, 2; furniture, 2; furriers, 1; 
garages (public), 6; grocers, 15 (chain, 3); 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 6; 


men’s furnishings, 3; men’s clothing, 3; mer- 
chant tailors, 1; milliners, 2; opticians, 1; pho- 
tographers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 1; radio supplies, 3; restaurants 
(ineluding hotels), 4; shoes, 3; sporting goods, 
2; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 3. 


Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
April, to December; doctors (medical, 6), (den- 
tists, 2), (osteopaths, 1); number of wired 
houses, 750; electric current, alternating; water, 
hard. 


TAMAQUA, PA. 


(Schuylkill County) 


1920 Population, 12,363 (1926 est. 15,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 35,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Lansford (pop. 10,000); Coaldale (6,000); 


Summit Hill (4,500). 


; Native Whites, 90%; Foreign Born, 10%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 95%; Families, 4,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils 3,000. 


Churches: Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Metho- 


dist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; 
Miscellaneous, 7. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $8,130,964. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 4. Total number of seats, 
4,000. 

Location; On Phila. & Reading Railroad, Cen- 


tral Railroad of New Jersey, and Lehigh and 
New England R.R. Central terminus for P. R. 
R., between Phila. and Williamsport and Wes- 
tern terminus for Central from New York. Hx- 
cellent shipping facilities with direct lines to 
Phila, and New York. ‘To nearest large city, 


(Phila.) by railroad, 214 hours; by automobile, 
4 hours. 


Principal Industries: Anthracite coal mining 
and railroad terminal. At western end of Le- 
high Coal and Navigation mining operation, also 
the Phila, & Reading operation in the Schuyl- 
kill Valley. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Tamaqua Mfg. Co., Taubel Knitting Mills, Bob 
& Boskind Shirt Factory. Remaly Mfg. Oo., 
M. & G. Ice Cream Co., Planing Mills. Total 


value of yearly output of factories estimated 
at $3,000,000. 


Special Information: Tamaqua is one of the 
rapidly growing cities of Hastern Pennsylvania, 
Situated at the extreme southern end of the 
anthracite coal field, its large deposits of hard 
coal have only been touched. The coal com- 
panies have recently opened up new operations, 
which are scheduled to be the largest of their 
kind in the» anthracite district, A new railroad 
classification yard was opened in April 1925. 


Residential Features: Consist mostly of sin- 
gle homes, well maintained, owned privately 
by individuals. 


Retail Shopping Section: Bxtends from two 
blocks from center of town on west to three 
blocks to east of central part, and north and 
south from central part of one block each way. 


Trading Area: Wxtends six miles east and 
west, and five miles north and south, 


Wholesale Houses: 
hardware, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 5; auto. tire agencies, 6; 
bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 10; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 8; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 6: 
druggists, 4; department stores, 2; electrical 
supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 5; furniture, 4; 
furriers, 2; garages (public), 7; grocers, 46 
(chain, 6); hardware, 3; jewelry, 2; meat mar- 
kets, 5 (chain, 2); men’s furnishings, 6; 
men’s clothing, 7; merchant tailors, 3; mil- 
liners, 4; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 8; 
shoes, 6; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 2; wo- 
men’s apparel, 5. 

Miscellaneous Data: 


Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 


Average temperature, 65 
degrees; most pleasant months, April to De- 
cember. Doctors (medical, 9); (dentists, 10); 
(osteopaths, 2); street car service; gas, arti- 
ficial; number of meters, 1,625; electric cur- 
rent, alternating; number of wired houses, 
8,500; water, soft. 


TARENTUM, PA. 
(Allegheny County) 


1920 Population, 31,000 (1925 estimate 35,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 38,500. 

Native Whites, 70%; Negroes, 5%; Foreign 
Born, 25%; Industrial Workers, 80%; English 
Reading, 86%; Families, 6,848. 

Schools: Public Grade, 12; High, 2; Junior 
High, 12; Parochial, 4; Number of Pupils, 7,892. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 
1; Methodist, 7; Presbyterian, 8; Roman Catho- 
lic, 7; Miscellaneous: Lutheran 14; others 8. 

Banks: National 3; State, 6; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks) $1,800,- 
000; Total Deposits (all banks) $10,807,881; 
Total Resources (all banks) $15,586,379); Total 
Bank Clearings (12 months ending July, 1926), 
$19,284,528. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 7; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.) 5. Total num- 
ber of seats, 9,000. 


Location: On Allegheny River, 22 miles north- 
east of Pittsburgh, Penna. R. R. Good steam- 
boat navigation to Pittsburgh and south. Trolley 
connection with Pittsburgh. To nearest large 


city by railroad, 144 hours; by trolley, 2% 
hours, by auto, 1% hours, 
Principal Industries: Steel, plateglass, paper 


mill, bottle factories, sand and gravel, chemicals, 


Manufacturing Establishments; 7. Leading 
firms: Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Alegheny 
Steel Co., West Penn Steel Co., Penna. Salt 


Mfg. Co., Ford Motor Co. 


Total value of yearly output of factories es- 
timated at $67,492,000 (1925.) 


Special Information: Tarentum is on the Al- 
legheny River, center of the rich Allegheny Val- 
ley industrial district, in the heart of Western 
Pennsylvania’s great field of natural resources, 
Coal and gas in abundance, with an output in 
a 12-mile radius that is not exceeded anywhere 
in the soft coal district. Industries booming. 
$4,000,000 addition to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co, 
plant, completed, making it the company’s larg- 
est plant in the world. 60% of all Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass products at this plant. Ford Motor 
Co. recently took over Allegheny Plate Glass Co. 
plant, and has added $1,000,000 unit, with more 
additions planned. Ford. Company has completed 
building model suburbs in Glassmere. New goy- 
ernment dam one mile north of Tarentum is 
booming steamboat navigation in Allegheny Val- 
ley. Wages high, population in exceptionally fine 
financial circumstances. Over 70% of families 
own automobiles. 


Residential Features; Tarentum is a borough 
of middle class residences, in only a few streets 
are tenement and crowded living quarters found. 
Average home two story structure, 20% of brick, 
Extreme heights district is the center of finest 


homes, colonial, bungalow types of brick and 
stucco. 


Retail Shopping Section: Center of shopping 
district in Corbet street, between 3rd and 6th 
avenues, Nine business blocks, along Corbet 
street or south of it. Corbet street runs north 
and south to the river, with lower 4th, 5th and 


Established 1904 


The Valley 
Daily News 


“The People’s Paper’ 


TARENTUM, PA. 


Brackenridge, Natrona, Creighton, 
Glassmere, Springdale 


Serving 65,000 people in rich steel, plate 
glass, chemical and paper industrial 
district of the Lower Allegheny Valley. 

No other newspaper in field. 

Ford Motor Co. erecting model town of 
$8,000 homes, adjoining its plant. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 13 millions 
spent in local rebuilding program. 

2 Steel Companies manufacturing auto- 
mobile steel. ‘ 

Second largest milk bottle factory in 
the world. Diversified industries—No 
slump season, j . Se 


| PENNSYLVANIA (Cont'd) 


East 6th avenues crossing it and comprising the 
business blocks. 


Trading Area: Five miles north and south 
along the Allegheny river and ‘‘Heigths’’ dis- 
trict. The West Penn trolley and cross town 
trolley provide accommodations, 


Wholesale Houses: Miscellaneous lines; sand 
and gravel, 1; confectionery, 1; dairy products, 
1 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 21; commercial auto agencies, 8; automo- 
bile accessories, 32; automobile tire agencies, 32; 
bakers, 9; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels) 84 (chain, 2); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 12; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 


50; druggists, 9; dry goods, 18; department 
stores, 9; electrical supplies, 7; florists, 3; 
fruits, 21; furniture, 8; garages (public), 28; 


grocers, 61 (chain, 29); hardware, 6; jewelry, 3; 
meat markets, 29; men’s furnishings, 17; men’s 
clothing, 32; merchant tailors, 10; milliners, 9; 
opticians, 3; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 


cellaneous musical instruments), 6; radio sup- 
plies, 12; restaurants (including hotels), 18; 
shoes, 138; sporting goods, 8; stationers, 22; 


women’s apparel, 45. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 58 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 70; most pleasant months, June, 
July, August, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 31), 
(dentists, 12), (osteopaths, 2); street car serv- 
ice; gas, natural; electric current, alternating 
and direct; number of wired houses, 6,293; 
water, soft. 


See announcement page 2440 


TITUSVILLE, PA. 


(Crawford County) 


1920 Population, 8,432. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 


Pleasantville (pop: 650); Hydetown (250); 
Centerville (200); Spartanburg (800). 

“Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 18%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 
Reading, 95%; Families, 2,550. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 1,745. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 2; 
Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
2; Miscellaneous, 3. 


Banks: National, 
sources, $11,296,629; 
Total, $4,887,089. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1. 
Total number of seats, 2,050. 

Location: Titusville is situated in the ex- 
treme eastern part of Crawford County, about 
100 miles north of Pittsburgh, and 50 miles 
southeast of Erie, and is served by Pennsyl- 
yania and New York Central Railroads. 

Principal Industries: Iron, steel and oil. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 15. The Ti- 
tusyille Iron Works Co., Titusville Oil Works, 
The American Radiator Co., Titusville Dairy 


1; State, 
Savings 


2;. Total Re- 
Bank Deposits 


Products Co., American Oil Works, The Cy- 
eclops Steel Co., The Schatt & Morgan Cutlery 
Co., Titusville Forge Co., Crew Levick Co., 


Oil Creek Refining Co. Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $22,600,000. 


Special Information: Titusville is the birth- 
place of the oil industry and a_ considerable 
quantity of high grade Pennsylvania crude oil 
is still produced in the region roundabout. 

Residential Features: No tenement section; 
large majority of residents own their own 
homes, which are of substantial type. There 
are also many handsome residences. ‘Titusville 
being credited with 30 millionaires. 


Retail Shopping Section: Spring St., 2 blocks 
west, 1 block east; Diamond St., 1 block east; 
Franklin St., 1 block north, 2 blocks south; 
Central Ave., 2 blocks west, 2 blocks east, and 
a few outlying sections with grocery, meat and 
other small shops. 


Trading Area: BHxtends about 15 miles in all 
directions, 


« Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; commercial auto agencies, 7; automo- 
bile accessories, 17; automobile tire agencies, 
15; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 13; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 5; delicatessen; 1; dressmakers, 18; 
druggists, 5; dry goods, 6; department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 4; 
furniture, 5; garages (public), 12; grocers, 41 
(chain, 8); hardware, 4; jewelry, 5; meat 
markets, 14 (chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 9; 
men’s clothing, 9; merchant tailors, 3; milli- 
ners, 8; opticians, 1; photographers, 2; pianos 


(and miscellaneous ‘musical instruments), 3; 
restaurants (including hotels), 20; shoes, 7; 
sporting goods, 2; stationers, 8; women’s ap- 
parel, 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 13); 
(osteopaths, 1); gas, natural; electric current, 
alternating; water, 


soft. 


TYRONE, PA. 
(Blair County) 


1920 Population, 9,084 (1925 est., 
City and Suburban Estimate, 


Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 
Born, 8%; Industrial Workers, 


10,500). 
15,000. 


2%; Foreign 
10%; English 


_ Reading, 97%. 


Ne gO 


Schools: Public Grade, 3; High: 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 2, 200. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 


a Ree eae 


Lie § 


4; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Mis- 
cellaneous, 2. ~ AER 
Banks: National, 3; Total Resources, $5,500,- 


000. Savings Banks Deposits Total, $2,000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, ‘2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 3. Total num- 
ber of seats, 2,165. 


Location: On main line P. R. R., midway 
between Harrisburg .and Pittsburgh. Junction 
point. Junction point of L. P. T. Tyrone & 


Clearfield; Bald Hagle branches of P. R. R. open 
up coal and coke regions of Cambria and Clear- 
field counties. Direct connections north, south, 
east and west; 50 passenger, 200 freight trains 
daily. Trolley connection with neighboring 
towns. Bus lines. State highways. To nearest 
large city, by railroad, %4 hour; by trolley, 45 
minutes; by auto, % hour. 


Principal Industries: Paper, shirts, drugs, 
boiler and foundry works, railroad shops, heat- 
ers, planing mills, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 16, Leading 
firms: W. Va. Pulp & Paper Co., Reader Bros. 
Boiler & Heater Works, J. ©. Stine Foundry, 
Wilson Chemical & Mfg. Co., Barr Mfg. Co., 
F. D. Beyer Planing Mill and Rhodes Planing 
Mill. 


Special Information: On Wm. Penn Highway 
and Horseshoe Trail. Mineral resources, shale, 
ganister rock, limestone, clay and sands. Whole- 
sale center. Annual postal receipts $259,080; 
gross receipts, $1,448,001.91; 36 out and 36 in- 
coming mails daily. 


Residential Features: Residential section main- 
ly one-family houses, private houses predominat- 
ing. Labor and capital blend to the highest 
degree, which accounts for practically the en- 
tire town being composed of attractive and 
well kept residences. 


Retail Shopping Section: Five blocks on 10th, 
4 blocks on Penn Ave. Convenient to bus, trol- 
ley and steam lines. Neighborhood stores. 


Trading Area: 30 miles north and south and 
10 miles east and west, trolley and bus connec- 
tion. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 1; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 2; Miscellaneous lines, 
drugs, coffee, tea, sugar. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; commercial auto agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 
7; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 22; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 9; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 20; 
druggists, 8; dry goods, 8; department stores, 
5; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 11; 
furniture, 3; furriers, 1; garages (public), 10; 
grocers, 32 (chain, 10); hardware, 4; jewelry, 
4; meat markets, 12; men’s furnishings, 9; 
men’s clothing, 9; merchant tailors, 8; milli- 
ners, 6; opticians, 2; photographers, 3; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; 
radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 19; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 2; sta- 
tioners, 3; women’s apparel, 6. 


Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months: 


June, July, Aug., Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 
8); (dentists, 5); (osteopaths, 2); street car 
service; gas, artificial; electric current, alter- 
nating; water, soft, 
UNIONTOWN, PA. 
(Fayette County) 

1920 Population, 15,692. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 35,000. 

Native Whites, 69%; Negroes, 17.6%; For- 
eign Born, 13.4%; Industrial Workers, 40%; 


English Reading, 90%; Families, 5,229. 
Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Parochial, 
2; Number of Pupils, 6,522. 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Bpiscopal, 1; Hebrew 
2; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 3; Roman Cath- 


olic, 2; Miscellaneous, 10, 

Banks: National, 3; State, 4; Total Re- 
sources, $27,000,000, Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $4,200,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 1. Total number of seats, 8,000. 

Location: P, R.R., B. & O., and West Penn. 
Ry. Co, 


Principal Industries: Coal mining, coke, radi- 
ators and enamel ware, lumber and brick. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 1. Leading 
firms: Richmond Radiator Co. 


Special Information: Located on National 
Pike and surrounded by rich coal fields. Heavy 
tourist traffic and active chamber of commerce 
and active merchants club. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 22; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 25; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 40; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 3; 
druggists, 8; dry goods, 4; department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 10; florists, 4; fruits 
20; furniture, 7; garages (public), 14; grocers, 
25; hardware, 6; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 8; 


2; meats, 3; 


men’s furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 4; mer- 
chant tailors, 10; milliners, 3; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 8; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 4; radio supplies, 3; 
restaurants (including hotels), 14; shoes, 6; 
sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; women's ap- 
parel, 4. 
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WARREN, PA. 


(Warren County) 
1920 Population, 14,272. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Sheffield (pop. 2,500); Youngsville (38,000); 
Tidioute (2,000); Kane (7,500), 

Native Whites, 90%; Foreign Born, 10%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 25%; English Reading, 95%; 
Families, 3,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Parochial, 
1. Number of Pupils, 3,200, 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
2; Miscellaneous, Lutheran, 2; Brethren, 1; 
Nazarene, 1; Hvangelical, 2. 


Banks: National, 3; State, 2. Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $3,734,- 
090; Total Deposits (all banks), $22,322,000; 
Total Resources (all banks), $26,056,090; Total 
Savings Banks Deposits, $18,683,286; Total Bank 
Clearings (12 months, 1925) $40,348,837. 


Theatres: Legitimate: 1; Moving Pictures, 
1; Vaudeville, 1. Total number of seats, 2,200. 
Location: On Allegheny River, 160 miles 


above Pittsburgh; on main line of Philadelphia 
and Erie Division of Pennsylvania; D. A. V. 
branch New York Central; Buffalo and Alle- 
gheny Valley division of Pennsylvania. Trolley 
service to Jamestown, N. Y., and Sheffield, Pa. 
Hourly bus service to Youngsville, Pa., and 
Sugargrove, Pa. To nearest large city, by trol- 
ley, 1% hours; by auto, 45 minutes. 


Principal Industries: Petroleum refining, fur- 
niture manufacture, sheet metal construction, 


axe and tool manufacture; patent medicine 
manufacture, chemical manufacture, car repair 
shops, mail order houses. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 90. Struthers 
& Wells Co., Warren Axe & Tool Co., New 
Process Co., Piso Co., Conewango Furniture Co., 
Warren Furniture Co., Crescent Furniture Co., 
9 independent oil refiners. Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at $20,- 
000,000. 

Special Information: Warren has eleven inde- 
pendent petroleum refiners, and, being located 
in the center of Pennsylvania oil fields, is one 
of the largest producers of petroleum products 
in the United States. Is also a center for the 
manufacture of high grade furniture. 


Residential Features: More than 75 per cent 
of the people own their own homes, which are 
mainly one-family dwellings. There are no 
tenements and no ‘‘poor’’ section. A number 
of residents of the city have made fortunes in 
oil and lumber, some of these owning homes 
valued at upwards of $100,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Hxtends from Pop- 
lar St. on Pennsylvania Ave., 12 blocks east to 
Carver St.; 2 blocks on Liberty St. from 
Pennsylvania Ave. to Market St., and 1 block 
on Hickory Street, from Pennsylvania Ave. to 
Third Ave. 


Trading Area: Hxtends north 16 miles to New 
York State Line; west 16 miles, south 20 miles 
and east 20 miles. The towns in the trading 
area being connected to Warren by trolley lines, 
bus lines and hard surfaced roads. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 1; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1; Miscellaneous lines, 2 
bread and bakers’ goods, 2 candy, 2 soft drinks, 
2 cigars, 1 ice cream, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; commercial auto agencies, 7; automo- 
bile accessories, 9; automobile tire agencies, 9; 
bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (including ho- 
tels), 14 (chain, 1); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 17 (chain, 1); delicatessen, 1; 
dressmakers, 16; druggists, 6 (chain, 2); dry 
goods, 7; department stores, 1; electrical sup- 
plies, 3; florists, 5; fruits, 4; furniture, 6 (chain, 
1); furriers, 1; garages (public), 7; grocers, 47 
(chain, 14); hardware, 5; jewelry, 7; meat mar- 
kets, 15; men’s furnishing, 8; men’s clothing, 8; 


merchant tailors, 7; milliners, 8; opticians, 5; 
photographers, 6; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 4; 
restaurants (including hotels), 16; shoes, 6; 
sporting goods, 3; stationers, 2; women’s ap- 
parel, 7. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 47 
degrees; most pleasant months, June to October. 
Doctors (medical, 26); (dentists, 14); (osteo- 
paths, 2); street car service; gas, natural; num- 
ber of meters, 3,500; electric current, alter- 
nating; number of wired houses, 4,500; water, 
hard; number of automobile registrations, 2,500. 


WASHINGTON, PA. 
(Washington County) 


1920 Population, 21,480. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 46,000. 


Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 15%; Foreign 
Born, 5%; Industrial Workers, 15%; English 
Reading, 92%; Families, 6,137, 


Schools: Pupils—Public Grade, 38,700; High, 


-700; Junior High, 200; Parochial, 230; Number 


of Pupils, 5,420. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 3; Presby- 
terian, 5; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 2. 

Banks: National, 3; State, 3; Total Re- 
sources, $29,000,000. Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $7,000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 6; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 1. Total 
number of seats, 5,000. 


Location: On Penna. and B. & O., Waynes- 
burg and Washington connecting railroad be- 
tween Penna. and B. & O. Buses connect coun- 
ties of Washington and Greene, and trolleys with 
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Pittsburgh, 32 miles distant. 
(Pittsburgh), by railroad, 1 hour; 
1% hours; by auto, 1% hours. 


Principal Industries: Glass jars, 


by trolls 


Manufacturing Establishments, 26. Leading 
firms: Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Highland Glass 
Co., Sidway-Topliff Co., Duncan-Miller Glass Co. 
Washington Tin Plate Co., Tyler Tube & Pipe 
Co., Pittsburgh Sheet Glass Co. Total yalue of 
rely output of factories estimated at $45, bey 


Special Information: One of the largest clean 


tablesenre! ie 
cathedral glass, woven wire glass, window eines % 
(7 glass factories), tinplate. u 


mh 


To nearest citys ¥ 


manufacturing centers in the country. Large — 
toy factory. Two large coal mines in city 
limits. The George Washington Hotel,- costing — 
$2,000,000, is owned by 960 community stock 
holders. New $750,000 hospital. 


Residential Features: 90% homes owned, pri- 
vate houses predominating. Several very fine 
residences ranging from $75,000 to $500,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: Main and Chestnut 
Sts., 6 blocks each. 


Trading Area: 25 miles in each direction, 
covered by buses, trolley, railroads and improved 
highways. 

Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad. 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; commercial auto agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 14; automobile tire agencies, 8; 
bakers, 10; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 8 (chain, 1); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 22; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 
16; druggists, 14 (chain, 1); dry goods, 10; 
department stores, 1; electrical supplies, 3; 
florists, 3; fruits, 20; furniture, 5; furriers, 3; 
garages (public), 3; grocers, 70 (chain, 30); 
hardware, 5; jewelry, 5 meat markets, 20; 
men’s furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 13; mer- 
ehant tailors, 4; milliners, 7; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 5; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 10; shoes, 7; sport- 
ing goods, 3; stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 8 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 50 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 60; most pleasant months, May, 


Groceries, 2; meats, 1; 


June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 30); (den- 
tists, 7); (osteopaths, 4); number of wired 
houses, 3,600; street car service; gas, natural; 


electric current, alternating; water, hard. 


WAYNESBORO, PA. 
(Franklin County) 


1920 Population, 9,720. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. 

Native Whites, 98%; Negroes, 1.5%; Foreign 
Born, 0.5%; Industrial Workers, 35%; English 
Reading, 99%; Families, 2,400. 

Schools: Public Grade, 33; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 2,150, 


Churches: Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Pres- 
byterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Lutheran, 1; 
Trinity Reformed, 1; St, Paul Reformed, 1; Re 
formed Mennonite, 1; Otterbein U. B., 1; A, 
M. E., 1; First ‘U. B., 1; First Brethren, 1; 
Church of Christ, 1; Church of the Brethren, 1; 
Assemblies of God, 1; Gospel Hall, 1. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $11,500,000. Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $8,400,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 2, Total 
number of seats, 2,500. 


Location: In southern Pennsylvania 52 miles 
southwest of Harrisburg (State Oapital) near 
Maryland line, in the Oumberland Valley. Is 
served by Penn R.R. and Western Maryland 
Ry. Has excellent trolley service on line of 
Potomac-Hdison Co. System of. electric buses 
operates over suburban trade territory. To 
nearest large city, by railroad, 344 hours; by 
auto, 3 hours. 

Principal Industries: Manufacture ice making 
and refrigerating machinery, grinders, bolt cut- 
ters, nut threading machines, tractors, thresheras, 
sawmills, engines (traction and portable), vises, 
electric program clocks, garage equipment, nut 
facing machines, nut locks, engine bronzes, 
journal bearings, self-opening die heads, collap- 
sible taps, pipe nipples, card index machines, 
automatic phonographs, reamers, underwear, 
rayon, men’s clothing, hosiery. 

Manufacturing Establishments, 36. 
firms: Frick Co., Landis Tool Co., Hmerson- 
Brantingham Co,, Landis Machine Co., Bostwick- 
Lyon Bronze Co,, Victor Tool Co., Wayne Tool 
Mfg. Co., Waynesboro Knitting Co. Total value 
of yearly output of factories estimated at $14,- 
000,000. 


Special Information: Waynesboro is the cen- 
ter of a rich agricultural, fruit-growing and 
dairying section. Is buying center for Blue 
Ridge Summit and Pen Mar Summer Resorts, 
where ‘there are numerous large hotels and 
boarding houses. Town has no foreign popula- 
tion. Majority of workmen own their homes, 


Residential Features: Residence section made 
up wholly of private homes, with no tenement 
sections. New and restricted residence section 
now growing. 


Retail Shopping Section: Wxtends over four 
blocks on main business street. Business section 
is extending also to four blocks on two streeta 
intersecting the main business street. 


Trading Area: Wxtends 10 miles north, south, 
east and west, and includes a number of ‘smaller 
towns. Greencastle, Pa., with population of 
about 2,500, and Mont ‘Alto are included in 
this territory. On special trade days buyers — 
are brought to Waynesboro from an area much - 
more extensive. 


Continued on page 246 
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PENNSYLVANIA (Cont'd) | 


Waynesboro (cont’d) 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 3; 
Miscellaneous lines, 1 tobacco and cigars: 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 17; commercial auto agencies, 10; automo- 
bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 12; 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including ho- 
tels), 20 (chain, 1); confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 10; dressmakers, 10; druggists, 5; 
dry goods, 7; department stores, 4; electrical 
supplies, 6; florists, 3; fruits, 5; furniture, 4; 
furriers, 1; garages (public), 15; grocers, 30 
(chain, 4); hardware, 4; jewelry, 4; meat mar- 
kets, 10; men’s furnishings, 8; men’s clothing, 
6; merchant tailors, 5; milliners, 6; opticians, 
3; photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 6; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 12; shoes, 12; sport- 
ing goods, 2; stationers, 3; women's apparel, 6. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 62 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 75; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 14); (den- 
tists, 6); (osteopaths, 1); street car service; 
gas, artificial; electric eurrent, alternating; 
number of wired houses, 2,600; water, soft. 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 
(Chester County) 


1920 Population, 11,717. 

City and Suburban Population, 13,400. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Downington (pop. 4,024); Malvern (1,286); Ken- 
nett Sq. (2,398). 


Native Whites, 77%; Negroes, 20%; Foreign 
Born, 3%; Industrial Workers, 16%; English 


Reading, 98%; Families, 3,600. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Parochial, 
1. Number of Pupils, 2,827. 

Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 3; Presby- 
terian, 3; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 5. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 3; Total Re- 
sources, $12,000,000. Total Bank Deposits, $8,- 
500,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 5. Total 
number of seats, 4,000. 

Location: In southeastern section of Chester 
Co. on P. R.R., 22 miles west of Philadelphia, 
Rapid transit connection with Philadelphia, 
Coatesville, Kennett Square, with lines connect- 
ing elsewhere. Bus lines to Wilmington, Potts- 
town, Chester, Norristown, etc. P. R.R. branch 
connecting with main line at Frazer. To near- 
est large city (Phila.), by railroad, 1 hour; by 
trolley, 1% hours; by auto, 1 hour. 


Principal Industries: Wheels, cream separ- 
ators, milking machines, shipping tags, air com- 
pressors, nurseries, crayon. 

Manufacturing Establishments, 12. Leading 
firms: Hoopes Bros, & Darlington Spoke and 
Wheel Works, Sharples Separator Co,, Schramm 
Co., gasoline engines; Denney Tag Co., Keystone 


Tag Co., Lucas Tag, Sharples Milker Co., 
Hoopes Bros. & Thomas, Morris Nursery Co., 
Brandywine Nurseries, National Crayon Co. 


Combined value of farm and shop products in 
Chester Co. in 1920 was $140,211,301. Total 


value of yearly output of West Chester, esti- 
mated at $7,000,000. 

Special Information: State Normal, Darling- 
ton Seminary, St. Aloysius Academy. One of 


the richest agricultural counties in the United 
States, 


Residential Features: Private homes predomi- 


nate. Number of apartment houses recently 
erected. Many retired persons make their homes 
here. Several fine building sites which surround 


the town are being developed. 


Retail Shopping Section: Four blocks on Gay 
and Market Sts., which run parallel; two or 
more on Walnut, High and Church Sts., crossing 
Gay and Market. 

Trading Area: 10 miles north, south, east and 
west. Excellent trolley and bus service and 
good roads bring many shoppers to town. 
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Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; commercial auto agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 12; automobile tire agencies, 2; 
bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 15 (chain, 1); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 12; dressmakers, 10; druggists, 
8 (chain, 1); dry goods, 6; department stores, 
1; electrical supplies 3; florists, 3; fruits, 7; 
furniture, 4; furriers, 1; garages (public), 11; 
grocers, 46' (chain, 10); hardware, 3; jewelry, 
6; meat markets, 10 (chain, 2); men’s furnish- 
ings, 8; men’s clothing, 7; merchant tailors, 8; 
milliners, 9; opticians, 8; photographers, 38; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
1; radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 13; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 
3; women’s apparel, 4, 

Miscellaneous Data: Ayerage temperature, 


52.7. degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 55; most pleasant months, April 


May, June, Sept.,.Oct. Doctors (medical, 22); 
(dentists, 12); (osteopaths, 3); gas, artificial; 
electric. current, alternating; number of wired 


houses, 2,500; water, soft. 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
(Lycoming County) 

1920 Population, 36,198 (1926 est. 43,151). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 50,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are; 
Lock Haven (pop. 8,557); Jersey Shore (6,103) ; 
Muney (2,054); Montgomery (1,798); Kingsville 
(1,577). 

Native Whites, 91.2%; Negroes, 
eign Born, 6.3%; Families, 10,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 15; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2.° Number of Pupils, 8,305. 
(Dickinson Seminary). 

Churches: Baptist, 7; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 5; Hebrew, 2° 
Methodist, 12; Presbyterian, 5; Roman Catholic, 
5; Miscellaneous, 24. 

Banks: National, 4; State, 5. Oapital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $7,560,- 
102; Total Deposits (all banks), $22,238,207; 
Total Resources (all banks), $36,708,104; Total 
Bank Clearings (12 months, 1925), $62,228,995. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 6; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 3. Total 
number of’ seats, 8,400. 

Location: In Central Penna. on west branch 
of Susquehanna River. P. R.R., N. Y. C., 


2.5%; Fer- 


Reading & Susquehanna and N. ¥. Ry. Fine 
state roads radiate in all directions, including 
Susquehanna Trail and Horseshoe Trail. Bus 


service makes Williamsport easily reached. 
Principal Industries: Motors, boilers, valves, 

hydrants, steel rails, sole leather, rubber foot- 

wear, sand paper, wire rope, broad silk, furni- 


ture, veneer doors, hardwood flooring, glue, 
erepe paper, paper boxes, wood working ma- 
chinery, picture frames, etc. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 80. Leading 
firms: Lycoming Mfg. Co., Darling Valve Co., 
Sweet Steel ©o., Lycoming Rubber Co., Wil- 
liamsport Wire Rope Co., W. D. Orooks Sons, 
Crooks Dittmar Co., 0. A. Reed & Co., Wil- 
liamsport Paper Box Co., U. 8S. Sand Paper 
Company, National Silk. Dyeing Co., John N. 
Stearns & Co., Hermance Machine ©o., HB 
Keeler Co., L. M. Castner Co., Keystone Fric- 
tion Hinge Co., Armour Leather Co. 


Special Information: Great diversity of in- 
dustries, making business very uniform and de- 
pression in business seldom experienced. 


Residential Features: Mainly one- and two- 
family houses, majority of people own their 
own houses, 


Retail Shopping Section: Three blocks east on 
3rd St. from Market Square and 3 blocks west 
from Market Square on West. 8rd St. Four 
blocks west from Market St. on West 4th St. 
Intersecting 3rd and 4th Sts. the retail section 
runs for 3 blocks on both Pine and Market Sts. 


Trading Area: Extends 25 miles west, 30 
north, east and south. Some trade from greater 
distances because of fine roads and good train 
service. 

Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 1; hardware, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 24; automobile accessories, 11; automobile 
tire agencies, 14; bakers, 20; cigar stores and 


Groceries, 4; meats, 1; 
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stands (including hotels), 27 (chain, 1); ¢oi- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 55; deli- 
eatessen, 1; .dressmakers, 29; druggists, 24; 
dry goods, 17; department stores, 2; electrical 
supplies, 9; florists, 9; fruits, 9; furniture, 20; 
furriers, 3; garages (public), 38; grocers, 184 
(chain, 21); hardware, 9; jewelry, 18; meat 
markets, 85 (chain, 2); men’s furnishings, 10; 
men’s clothing, 24; merchant tailors, 8; mil- 
liners, 18; opticians, 2; photographers, 9; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musica] instruments), 11; 
restaurants (including hotels), 61 (chain, 1); 
shoes, 20; sporting goods, 8; stationers, 10; 
women’s apparel, 13. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 48); 
(dentists, 34); (osteopaths, 4); street car sery- 
ice; gas, artificial; number of meters, 9,000; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 10,000; water, soft. 


See announcement columms 1 and 2 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


(Luzerne County) 


1920 Population, 73,833 (1925 school census 
86,445). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 250,000 (22 sur- 
rounding towns and mining boroughs). Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Nanticoke (pop. 21,000); Plymouth (17,400); 
Kingston (16,700). 

Native Whites, 79.5%; Negroes, .8%; Foreign 
Born, 19.7%; Industrial Workers, 24%; English 
Reading, 80%. 

Schools: Pupils—Public Grade, 15,000; High, 
3,500; Parochial, 5,000; Private Schools, 1,500, 
Total Number of Pupils, 25,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 6; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 3; Hebrew, 7; 
Methodist, 13; Presbyterian, 8; Roman Catholic, 
20; Miscellaneous, 10. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 16; 
Vaudeville, 3; Burlesque, 1; Miscellaneous (Au- 
ditoriums, ete.), 2. 


Location: On east bank of Susquehanna River. 
To nearest large city (Philadelphia), by rail- 
road, 4%% hours; by auto, 5 hours. 


Principal Industries: Anthracite mining gives 
85% of wealth, -Third largest silk throwing 
and “weaving center in country. Iron works, 
locomotives, cement machinery, axles, lace mills, 
railroad shops, chocolate works, wire rope, ete. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Co,, Susquehanna Coal Co. and a number of 
independents, including Kingston Coal Co., Vul- 
can Iron Works, Sheldon Axle & Spring Co, 
Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., Hazard Mfg. Co., 
General Cigar Oo., Wales Adding Machine Co, 
Wilkes-Barre Lace Co., Hess Goldsmith Silk Co. 

Special Information: Junction point between 
eastern and mid-western markets. Seldom af- 
fected by depression on account of ‘diversified 


eT ae a Te ho ee 


interests. Wilkes-Barre is the’ actual centre of 
the anthracite (coal) region; 50,000 men and 
boys are employed. General Cigar Co., one of 
the largest in the world, employs 13,000 girls. 


Residential Features: A city of beautiful 
homes, with scientific playground system and 
acres of parks surrounding residential sections. 


Retail Shopping Section: 115 miles of trolley 
track throughout, Wilkes-Barre and suburbs, 155,- 
000 people in one-fare limit, 250,000 within two- 
fare limit. Adequate bus lines, aaa 


: iy 
Trading Area: Total retail zone 485,000 
people. Within wholesale zone 1,423,695. | 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 24; meats, 10; 
fruits, 21; hardware, 7; dry goods, 7 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 50; automobile accessories, 60; automobile 
tire agencies, 16; bakers, 38; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 61 (chain, 4); con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 111; deli- 
catessen, 10; druggists, 52 (chain, 5); dry goods, 
35; department stores, 15; electrical supplies, 18; 
florists, 12; fruits, 27; furniture, 24; furriers, 
7; garages (public), 43; grocers, 368 (chain, 91); 
hardware, 17; jewelry, 32; meat’ markets, 105 
(chain, 4); men’s furnishings, 25; merchant tai- 
lors, 64; milliners, 28; opticians, 16; photog- 
raphers, 10; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
arta 1 radio supplies, 4; restau- 
rants (including hotels), 66; shoes, 27; 
goods, 5; stationers, 4, ; y Prnetin) 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 60 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 55; most pleasant months, April, 
May, June, July, Aug., Sept. Doctors (medical, 
245); ; (dentists, 140); (osteopaths, 118); gas, 
artificial; number of gas meters, 7,400; electric 
current, alternating and direct; number of wired 
houses, 14,600; water, soft. 


YORK, PA. 


(York County) 
1920 Population, 47,512. 


_ City and Suburban Estimate, 144,520. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Hanover (pop, 8,500); Red Lion (5,000). 


Native Whites, 93.7%; Negroes, 2.8%: Fore 
eign Born, 3.5%; Industrial Workers, Women 
29.3%; Men, 70.7%; Families, 11,692. 

Schools: Public Grade, 24; High, 1; P. 
chial, 5. Number of Pupils, 8396. 


Churches: Baptist, 6; Christian Science, pb 
Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 4; Methodist, 6; Presby- 
terian; 5; Roman Catholic, 4; Miscellaneous, 54, 

Banks: National, 8; State, 6; Total Re- 
Tate eke Rad oat f] Savings Bank Deposits To- 
tal, , ; Total Bank Oleari ~ 
$96,189,000. athens 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5: 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
3. Total number of seats, 5,450. i 


up any city. 


advertisements. 


the paper “most everyone” reads— 


THE YORK DISPATCH 


YORK, PA. 
York’s Only Evening Paper 


In York as Elsewhere 


What Local Advertisers Do 


is the best guide to national advertisers in sizing 


THE YORK DISPATCH 


prints each day the most local retail store 
Many of these advertisements 
are exclusive. They get best results because, 
“In York most everyone reads the Dispatch.” 


You can get best results by concentrating in 


Editor & Publisher for November 20, 1926 
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PENNSYLVANIA (Cont’d) 


On P. R.R., M. & P. R.R., and 
At intersection of Lincoln 
Highway and Susquehanna Trail, which cross at 


Location: 
the W. M. R.R. 


right angles in Centre Square. Interurban rail- 
way line to Dallastown (7 miles), Wrightsville 
(11), York Haven (10), Dover (7) and Hanover 
(18). Bus lines to Gettysburg, Bast Berlin, 
Shrewsbury and Hast Westport: 

Principal Industries: York has nine of the 
largest industrial plants that lead all others in 
volume of production in ice-making and refrig- 
erating machinery, bank safes and vaults, water 
turbines, artificial teeth, wall paper, - roofing 
paper, pretzels, commercial auto bodies and tire 
chains. Also agricultural machinery, pianos, 
hosiery, silk, furniture, pottery products, stained 
glass windows, lime, wire cloth, heating sys- 
tems, candy, cement. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 255. Leading 
firms: York Mfg. Co,, York Safe & Lock Co., 
8. Morgan Smith Co., Dental Supply Co., Cer- 
tainteed Products Corp., York Wall Paper Co., 
York Pretzel Baking Co., Martin-Parry Corp., 
American Chain Co.; 21,000 people work in York, 
with a payroll of $21,000,000. 

Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $87,000,000. 

Special Information: York county 14th in 
yalue of production in the entire U. S. Four 
city markets, farmers bring and sell produce 
themselves. 


Residential Features: Practically all one-fam- 
ily houses, large proportion owned. Very few 
apartments. Residential sections in three parts 
of city. No foreign section. 


Retail Shopping Section: From Center Square 
west on Market St. 4 blocks; east on Market 
2 blocks; 2 blocks north and south on George 
St. All trolley lines cross and transfer at Cen- 
tre Square. Neighborhood groceries throughott 
city. No other important retail centres in city.. 
Retail sections in West York and North York, 


adjoining boroughs usually considered in Greater | 


York. 


Trading Area: Covers roughly York County, 
12 miles east, 10 miles north, 20 south and 14 
miles to eastern limits of Adams Co., including 
indefinite portion of northern Maryland. South- 
west corner includes Hanover, a town of 8,000, 
which is a small trading center whose people 
buy greatly in York. Area covered by electric 
lines and buses, radiating from York, and bus 
systems on main roads. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 6; fruits, 3; 
hardware, 4; dry goods, 3; miscellaneous lines, 
shoes, 1; confectioners, 4. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 21; commercial auto. agencies, 12; automo- 
bile accessories, 12; automobile tire agencies, 
50; bakers, 11; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 47; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 24; delicatessen, 8; dressmakers, 175; 
druggists, 18; dry goods, 9; department stores, 
4; electrical supplies, 18; florists, 7; fruits, 10; 
furniture, 30; furriers, 10; garages (public), 64; 
grocers, 180; hardware, 10; jewelry, 18; meat 
markets, 45; men’s furnishings and men’s cloth- 
ing, 22; merchant tailors, 7; milliners, 19; opti- 
cians, 24; photographers, 8; pianos (and miscel- 
laneous musical instruments), 7; radio supplies, 
8; restaurants (including hotels), 37; shoes, 20; 
sporting goods, 6; stationers, 9; women’s ap- 


parel, 21. 
Miscellaneous Data: Street car service; gas, 
artificial; electric current, alternating and 


direct; water, soft. 
See announcement page 246 columns 3 and 4 
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Standard Garce 
of : 
MANILA, PHILIPPINE IS. 


MANILA, 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


1920 Population, 1918 Census, 285,306. 
(estimated), 300,000: 

City and Suburban Estimate, 350,000. 

Native Filipinos, 71%; Chinese, 21%; Ameri- 
can and European, 8%; Industrial Workers, 
20%; English Reading, 25%; Families, 56,780. 

Schools: Public Grade, 95; High, 4; Junior 
High, none; Private Schools, 137; Catholic, 84; 
Protestant, 8; Non-Sectarian, 45. 


Churches: Christian Science, 1; Episcopal, 1; 
Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 4; Ro- 
man Catholic, 50. 


Banks: 9. Total Resources, $250,000,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 45; Vaudeville, 2. 
Total number of seats, 15,000. 


__ Lication: On the island of Luzon. Manila 
Bay at mouth of Pasig River. Steamship lines 
to all parts of Islands. Foreign steamers to 
and from all parts of world. Good auto roads 
throughout Luzon. Many auto bus lines, Manila 
Railroad Co. lines reach important points in 
Luzon, fed by auto bus lines, 


Principal Industries: Rice milling. Hand em- 
broideries, cocoanut oil and allied products, shoes 
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and slippers, Manila hemp rope, sugar, alcohol, 
cigars and cigarettes, candies, etc. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 8,354. Lead- 
ing firms, Campnia Gral. de Tobacos de Fili- 
pino, Ynchanster & Co., U. 8. Shoe Co., Atlanta 
Gulf & Pacific Co., Insular Lumber Co., Cad- 
wallader Gibson Co., Smith, Bell & Co., W. F. 
Stevenson & Co., Johnson & Pickett Rope Co., 
Philippine Refining Corporation, etc, ‘Total value 
na 284 output of factories estimated at $356,- 
94,433. 


Special Information: Center of Philippine 
commerce and principal seaport. Distributing 
eenter for Orient. More than one-half popula- 
tion of the earth live within a radius of 1,700 
miles of Manila and more than three-quarters 
within a radius of 8,500 miles. Fine harbor 
and one of the finest piers in the world, Ample 
docking facilities. 


Residential Features: Many fine residences, 
Congested districts thickly populated, Many 
wealthy Filipinos and Chinese have fine homes, 
ranging in value from $50,000 to $200,000. Few 
Americans and Europeans consider themselves 
perManent enough to warrant. their investing 
in fine homes, 


Retail Shopping Section; Widely scattered, 
Escolta is main rental street. Rasario is 
Chinese retail street. About 90% of retail 
business in hands of Chinese, . 


Trading Area: People come from all parts of 
Islands. Retail trading area’ probably includes 
points. in Luzon along railroads and near-by 
points not on railroad but reached by bus lines. 


KIND OF BUSINESS 
No. of 
privilege 
tax re- 
ceipts at 
Manila 


and persons selling light, 
heat or’ power, as well as persons en- 
gaged in conducting telephone or tele- 
graph lines, or exchange, and proprie- 
tors of steam laundries and of shops for 
the construction and repair of bicycles 
or vehicles of any kind, and keepers of 


hotels and restaurants ............ wees 3,167 
Mobaeco" dealersy=, sec cee ae reds seit, 8,504 
Opticians and dental AULLEONG:+ vi ewre.s o aseere 118 
Photographers, engravers and professional 

appraisers or connoisseurs of tobacco 

and other domestic or foreign products 83 


Standard Surveys 
of 


RHODE ISLAND 


ARCTIC, R. I. 
(Including West Warwick) 


(Providence County) 
1920 Population, (est.) 4,500 (1925 est. 20,000 
for Pawtuxet Valley). 
Churches: Baptist, 3; Congregational, 1; Epis- 
copal, 3; Methodist, 3; Roman Catholic, 7, 


Banks: National, 1. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2. Total number 
of seats, about 3,500. 

Location: Between Providence and Williman- 


tie and between Providence and Hope. New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, two 
branches—one Providence and Hope, one* Provi- 
dence and Willimantic. The latter is one of 
the direct routes Boston to New York through 
Providence, 


Principal Industries: Cotton manufacturing. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Many mills, 
Leading firms: B, B. & R. Knight, Inc., Cromp- 
ton Mills, Goddard Mills, Hope & Phenix, Cov- 
entry Cotton Mills, Warwick Mills, Livingston 
Worsted Co. 


Special Information: Arctic is the center of 
Several prosperous mill towns, so closely con- 
nected that it is hard to define the boundary 
lines of any of them. It is the shopping center 
of these towns. It is one of the state’s four 
big textile centers, 


Residential Features: There are some splen- 
did residential sections in this community. Near 
Shore resorts. Near Providence. On direct line 
to New York and Boston. Around several large 
factories there are well managed mill settle- 
ments. 


Retail Shopping Section: Abuot % mile on 
Washington, Main and Allen Streets, 


Trading Area: Radius from 18 to 20 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: ‘Trade is served by Proyi- 
dence, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 17; commercial auto. agencies, 9: automo- 
bile accessories, 1; automobile tire agencies, 8; 
bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 14; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 19; dressmakers, 13; druggists, 9; dry 
goods, 9; department stores, 1; electrical sup- 
Plies, 4; florists, 2; fruits, 8; furniture, 5; fur- 
riers, 4; garages (public), 12; grocers, 32; hard- 
ware, 7; jewelry, 7; meat markets, 17; men’s 
furnishings, 7; men’s clothing, 7; merchant 
tailors, 5; milliners, 10; opticians, 3; photo- 


July, Aug., Sept., Oct. 


_ Market Surveys of PENNSYLVANIA, MANILA, P. I. and RHODE ISLAND 


graphers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 6; radio supplies, 4; restaurants 
(including hotels), 7; shoes, 12; sporting goods, 
3; stationers, 7; women’s apparel, 6. 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


(Newport County) 


1920 Population, 30,255. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 50,000, 

Native Whites, 74.8%; Negroes, 7%; Foreign 
Born, 18.2%; Industrial Workers, 6.5%; English 
Reading, 95%; Families, 6,800. 

Schools: Public Grade, 13; High, 2; Parochial, 
3; Number of Pupils, 6,300. 


Churches: Baptist, 4; Christian Scienee, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 4; Hebrew, 2; 
Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
8; Miscellaneous, 4. 


Banks:' National, 38; State, 
sources (all banks), $30,000,000. 
Deposits Total, $17,783,854. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 4; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 14. Total 
number of seats, 8,200. 


Location: At entrance to Narragansett Bay, 
N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R. Co. and New England 
8.8. Co., the former giving direct and quick 


3; Total Re- 
Savings Bank 


“transportation facilities with Boston, and the 


latter overnight transportation facilities with 
New York City. Nearest larger city is 60 
minutes by auto, 1 hour by bus, and 50 minutes 
by railroad. 


Principal Industries: 
(Government), chewing gum, 
machinery. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 6, Leading 
firms: U. 8. Naval Torpedo Station, New Eng- 
land Steamship Co., .repair shops, Apple Gum 
Corp., American Cigar Co., Cartoning Machinery 
Corp. Total value of yearly output of factories 
estimated at $600,000,000. 


Special Information: Newport is favored by a 
practically unlimited anchorage in deep and per- 
fectly sheltered harbor. It is not a manufac- 
turing city, but because of its natural beauties 
and healthful climate it is the summer head- 
quarters for many of the wealthiest families in 
the country, 


Residential Features: Mostly 
houses. Private homes predominate. One of 
the finest private residential sections in the 
world is located in the southeastern part of the 
city. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends along 
Thames St. and for about half the length of 
Broadway, with a small section on Bellevue 
Ave, There are several smaller ‘‘neighborhood”’ 
sections with the usual grocery, confectionery, 
meat and small shops. 


Trading Area: BHxtends about three miles west 
and east and about eight miles north, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 2; 
Miscellaneous lines, eonfectionery, 1; tobacco, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 19; commercial automobile agencies, 6; 
automobile accessories, 52; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 15; bakers, 18; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 198; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 45; delicatessen, 12; dressmakers, 
47; druggists, 16 (chain,'1); dry goods, 21; de- 
partment stores, 5; electrical supplies, 15; 
florists, 16; fruits, 105; furniture, 19; furriers, 5; 
garages (public), 35; grocers, 134 (chain, 17); 
hardware, 12; jewelry, 12; meat markets, 61; 
men’s furnishings, 16; men’s clothing, 17; mer- 
chant tailors, 38; milliners, 17; opticians, 5; 
photographers, 11; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 6; radio supplies, 12; 
restaurants (including hotels), 45 (chain, 1); 
shoes, 18; sporting goods, 10; stationers, 12; 
women’s apparel, 83. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
49.5 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 80; most pleasant months, May, 
Doctors (medical, 30); 
(dentists, 28); (osteopaths, 2); number of wired 


Torpedo manufacture 
cigars, cartoning 


one-family 


Newport 
Daily News 


Established 1846 


The Summer 
Capital’s Largest 
Newspaper 


Newport, Rhode Island 
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houses, 5,500; motor bus service; gas, 
number of meters, 6,500; 
ternating; water, soft. 


See announcement column 3 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
(INCLUDING CENTRAL FALLS) 


(Providence County) 


1920 Population, 64,248 (1925 est., 74,956). 
Central Falls, 24,174, (1925 est., 25,403). 


artificial; 
electric current, al- 


City and Suburban Estimate, 150,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Attleboro, North Attleboro, Lincoln, Cumber- 
land, 


Native Whites, 66.7%; Negroes, 0.5%; Fore 
eign Born, 32.7%; Families (both cities), 21,- 
628, 

Schools: Publi¢ Grade, 21; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 6; Number of Pupils, 8,743, 

Churches; Baptist, 5; Congregational, 6; Epis- 


copal, 4; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 3; Roman 
Catholic, 14; Miscellaneous, 11. 

Banks: State, 3; Savings Bank, 1; Morris 
Plan, 1. 


Theatres:, Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 18. 


Location: New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R.R. €o,, Blackstone Valley Transportation Oo. 
Trolley lines from the entire territory come to a 
point on Main St. Square. Nearest larger city 
is 15 minutes by auto, 25 minutes by trolley, 
and 15 minutes by railroad. 


Principal Industries: Textile industry, cotton 
machinery, bolts and nuts, machinery, weaving, 
gymnasium apparatus, 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
J. & P. Coats, Inc., Manville-Jenks Co., Royal 
Weaving Co., Lorraine Mfg. Co., Sayles Finish- 
ing Plants, Narragansett Machine Co., Wm. H. 
Haskell Mfg. Co., Phillips Wire Co., Potter & 
Johnston, Seekonk Lace Co., Phillips-Jones Corp. 


Special Information: This section is notably 
one of the large cotton textile centers. How- 
ever, it is not dependent on this alone, as about 
40% of the manufacturing is in other lines. Ags 
a result of this diversification of industries, 
business conditions in this city are gen- 
erally good. 

Residential Features: Largely two and three- 
family houses with a very few apartment houses. 
In a few sections only do one-family houses and 
cottages predominate. Pawtucket is a typical 
industrial city. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Main 
Street Square, which is the trolley transfer, cen- 
tering out in both directions on Main St., No. 
Main St., East Ave., and Broad St., making a 
total of about 15 blocks. The larger stores are 
concentrated in space of about six blocks. 


Continued on page 248 


Fifteen Times a 


Year 


Editor & Publisher 


includes in its service 


LINAGE. 
TABLES 


that are universally recognized as 
standard, quoted as authoritative, 
and used as a basis for space 
buying. 


No Agency 


No National Advertiser 
No Newspaper Office 


should be without these fresh, 
complete, absolutely 
invaluable compilations. 


authentic, 


And mighty few of either are 
trying to do without them 
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RHODE ISLAND (Cont'd) 


Pawtucket (cont'd) 


Trading Area: Extends to the west to include 
No. Providence, 4 miles, 7 miles’ to the north as 
far as Manville in Rhode Island, and- 15 miles 
to the northeast to Plainsville in Massachusetts, 
including 11 miles to the city of Attleboro and 
the towns of North and South Attleboro, in 
Mass., and 2 miles to the east to include See- 
kkonk. : 


Wholesle Houses: 
thardware, 1; Miscellaneous 
tionery, 1; tobacco, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
wertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 23; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 23; automobile tire agen- 
¢ies, 17; bakers, 50; cigar stores and stands, 16 
dchain, 2); confectioners, 21; “delicatessen, 5; 
dressmakers, 111; druggists, 61 (chain, 3): 


Groceries, 2; meats, 3; 
lines, 2; .confec- 


dry goods, 60; department stores, 5; electrical 
supplies, 11; florists, 12; fruits, 18: furniture, 41; 
furriers, 8; garages (public), 4; grocers and 
meat markets, 319 (chain, 75); hardware, 17; 
jewelry, 16; men's furnishings, 13;, men’s 
clothing, 8; tailors, 57; milliners, 37; Op- 
ticians, 5; photographers, 17; pianos (and mis- 


cellaneous musical instruments), 6; radio sup- 
plies, 11; restaurants (including hotels), 66 
(chain, 1); shoes, 27; sporting’ goods, 1; sta- 
tioners, 2; women’s apparel, 13.° © 2 AF Lg 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 50 
degrees; average number 


of rainy ~ days per 
twelve ‘month, 126; 


most ‘y pleasant-. months, 
August, September, October. 


Doctors (medical, 
65); (dentists, 53); (osteopaths,- 2); .number of 


avired houses, 20,000; street ear. service; gas, 
artificial; electric current, alternating; water, 
hard. 


See announcement below _. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


(Providence County) 


1920 Population, 237,595. (1925—267,918.) 

City and Suburban Estimate,, 575,000. Most 
{mportant cities and towns in, this area are: 
Pawtucket (pop. 69,760); Central Falls (25,403); 
Woonsocket (49,681); Cranston. (35,471). 

Natives Whites, 68.2%; Negroes, 24%; For- 
eign Born, 29.4%; Industrial Workers, 24%; 
English Reading, 89.1%; Families, 56,302, 


Schools: Public Grade, 127; High, 4; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 14; Number. of | Pupils, 
44,557. 

Churches: Baptist, 21; Christian Science, 2; 


Congregational, 9; Episcopal, 15; Hebrew, 10; 
Methodist, 13; Presbyterian, 4;. Roman Catholic, 
27: Miscellaneous, 32. : ‘ 

wauaks: National 6; Trust Companies, 4; Sav- 
ings Banks, 4; State Banks, 3; Total Resourees, 
$422,710,507. Total savings deposits, , $197, 630, - 


Le hele - ss 
eI 


Editor & Publisher for November 20, 


917, The Providence bank clearings for the 
year 1925 were $717,576,500. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 16; 
Vaudeville, 2; °Burlesque,. 1; 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 6. Total number of seats, 
32,000. 


Location: On main line of N. Y. N. H. & 
H. R. BR. Also the following steamship lines: 
Providence Line’ to'New York; Colonial Line to 
New“Y6fks Bay Staté' Line ‘to New York; Mer- 
chants’ and Miners’ Trafisportation’ Co. to Nor- 
folk, Va., and Providence Block Island Packet 
Line. Fabre Line to Naples; oil vessels from 
Port Arthur, Port Lopos, Tampico and Port 
Neches, Texas. Isthmian. and Argonaut Lines 
from Pacific lumber. ports to largest city in 
state. Nearest larger city is Boston—2 hours 
by railroad. ory k 


Principal Industries: Manufacturing of cotton, 
woolen and silk goods. Large jewelry manu- 
facturing city. Knit goods and rubber manu- 
facturing, - bleaching and dyeing. © Manufactur- 
ing of soap, notions“‘and novelties. Manufactur- 
ing of mill machinery and supplies. Over 350 
jewelry. manufacturing plants..; Metal trades 
products. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 1,274. Lead- 
ing firms: Gorham Mfg. Co., ‘Brown .& Sharpe 
Mfg.-Co., B..B. & R. Knight Co., United States 
Rubber Co., American Woolen Co., Atlantic Mills, 
Wanskuck Co., American. Screw Co., Joslin Mfg. 
Co., George EB. Boyden & Son, General Fire 
Exting. Co., Ostby & Barton, Nicholson File 
Co., United States Finishing Co., Universal 
Winding: Co., American Silk Spinning Co., Davol 
Rubber Co. Total yalue of yearly output of 
factories estimated at over $675,425,000. 


Special Information: Second largest city in 
New Pngland, Large oil distributing port. 
1,089,688 tons of oil entered port in 1925. 
Total tonnagée,that entered port in 1925, 3,412,847 
tons. Gorham Mfg. Co., one of the largest ster- 
ling silverware concerns in the country. Value 
of Providence jewelry output over $37,000,000. 
Total value of worsted goods ouput, $148,648,000. 
Over- 300 trains arrive at and depart from Union 
Station every day. State Pier 600 ft. -by 120 ft 
with housing shed 400 by 110 ft. 1925 street 
and,,office building program exceeded all former 
regards by seyeral million. dollars. 


-Residential Features:', Very few large apart- 
ment’ houses. Great. majority of homes are one 
and two-family houses, «| “%*- , 


Retail Shopping Section: -West from College 
Hill; Westminster, Weybosset, Washington and 
Fowntain Sts.’ and intersecting streets to Cathe- 
drai'Square and Franklin St., about nine blocks; 
south on Broad St. for five blocks. Bxchange 
Place, Suburban, Edgewood, Pawtuxet, Cran- 
ston, Bast Side, Mount Pleasant, Olneyville, Hast 
Providence and South Providence. 

Trading Area: Within 25 miles radius. Great- 
est part of Rhode Island’s population is with- 
in 15 mile radius. While the population of Provi- 
dence, atcording to 1925 census, is but 267,918, 


Continued on page 249 
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No advertising list for Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island is complete without 


THE WOONSOCKET CAL 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


—the only English newspaper published in Northern 
Rhode Island. 


The Woonsocket Call covers virtually 100% of the 
families in Woonsocket and in addition covers a 
15-mile trading area, embracing 110,000 potential 


buyers of advertised products. . 


Circulation Approximately 15,000 
“The Home Paper of Its Territory” 


National Advertising Representatives 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 


During the first six months of 1926 printed more advertising 
than two of the three Providence evening newspapers combined. 


20.4% More Local Linage 


14.7% 


Than two papers COMBINED. 


More Total Linage . 


Than two papers COMBINED. 


Total 
Linage 


18.6% 
40.3% 


More Classified Linage 


Than two papers COMBINED. 


More National Linage 


Than the stronger of the two 


Classified 
Linage 


Local 
Linage 


National 
Linage » 


Pawtucket Times............. 5,144,572 
Providence NewWS.......ecseceeeuees 2,485,776 
1,997,304 


797,394 
568,270 
299,888 


3,941,989 
1,695,740 
1,577,698 


405,189 
221,766 
119,718 


Providence. Fripune sy 2:2. aa. se eee 


' Above Figures from Editor & Publisher’s Semi-Annual Tabulation of Linage Records 


Leading Providence Merchants who place more linage in The Pawtucket Times than in any 
Providence newspaper, with one exception, know the high purchasing power of its readers. 


The Patwtueket Time 


Net Paid Circulation— ~ 27 671 
9 


a8 For the Month of October, 1926. 
National Representatives: GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco 


" 


- bile accessories, 8; 


_ Worcester, Providence and Pawtucket. 
and motor busses to Providence, Worcester and 


[RHODE ISLAND (Cont'd) 


Providence (cont'd) 


merchants figure that 575,000 people live within 
their trading area. 


Wholesale Houses: Grocers, 23; meats, 24; 
fruits, 22; hardware, 4; dry goods, 11; miscel- 
laneous lines, drug, 5; shoes, 8; jewelry, 413; 
confectionery, 11. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 53; commercial auto. agencies, 15; automo- 
bile accessories, 71; automobile tire agencies, 
43; bakers, 151; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 58 (chain, 9); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 80; delicatessen, 35; 
dressmakers, 364; druggists, 208 (chain, 11); 
dry goods, 133; department stores, 5; electrical 
supplies, 92; florists, 61; fruits, 45; furniture, 
95; furriers, 29; garages (public), 138; grocers, 
1,283 (chain, 140); hardware, 45; jewelry, 56; 
meat markets, 110; men’s furnishings, 60; 
men’s clothing, 12; merchant tailors, 285; mil- 
liners, 110; opticians, 18; photographers, 40; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
29; radio supplies, 81; restaurants (including 
hotels), 313 (chain, 7); shoes, 82; sporting 
goods, i1; stationers, 16; women’s apparel, 70. 

Miscellaneous Data, Average temperature, 52 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 124; most pleasant months, 
April to Noy.; doctors (medical, 423); (dentists, 
198); osteopaths, 31); number of wired houses, 
49,982; street car service; gas, artificial; num- 
ber of meters, 71,415; electric current, alternat- 
ing; water, hard. 


See announcement columns 3 and 4 


WESTERLY, R. I. 


(Washington County) 


1920 Population, 9,952 (1925, 15,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 42,996. 

Native Whites, 74%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 25%; Industrial Workers, 25%; English 
Reading, 85%; Families, 1,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 9; High, 1; Parochial, 
1. Number of Pupils, 2,800. 


Churches: Baptist, 6; Congregational, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Roman Catholic, 2; 
Seventh Day Adventist, 1. 


Banks: State, 2; Total Resources, $13,000,- 
0. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2. 
Total number of seats, 2,210. 


Location: On Shore Line Division of N. Y., 
N. H. & H. BR.R. 

Principal Industries: Granite, printing 
presses, webbing and elastic fabrics, cotton 
eloth, felt woolen, thread, macaroni, silk, 
florists. 


Residential Features: One- and two-family 
houses and a few mill tenements. 

Retail Shopping Section: One and one-half 
miles on Broad, High, Main and Canal Sts., in 
Rhode Island, and Mechanic and West Broad 
Sts. on Connecticut side of state line. 


Trading Area: About 10 miles 
Pawtucket, Conn.). 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
eles, 16; commercial auto. agencies, 8; automo- 
automobile tire agencies, 
18; bakers, 12; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 22; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 8; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 46; 
druggists, 8; dry goods, 5; department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 6; fruits, 3; 
furniture, 7; furriers, 2; garages (public), 9; 
grocers, 38; hardware, 5; jewelry, 6; meat mar- 
kets, 14; men’s furnishings, 8; men’s clothing, 
8; merchant tailors, 8; milliners, 6; opticians, 
2; photographers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 2; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 7; shoes, 9; sport- 
ing goods, 3; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 9. 


(including 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


(Providence County) 


1920 Population, 43,490 (1925 est. 49,681). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 90,000. 

Native Whites, 31,738; Negroes, 38; Foreign 
‘Born, 17,872; all others, 33; Families (approxi- 
mately, 1925), 11,000. 

“Schools: Public Grade, 20; High, 1; Parochial, 
7. Number of Pupils, 11,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
10; Miscellaneous, 9. 

Banks: National 2; State, 8; Total Resources, 
$5,500,000. Savings Bank Deposits Total, $33,- 
000,000. ; 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 4; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 8; Total num- 
ber of seats, 8,000. 


Location: Woonsocket is 39 miles southwest 
of Boston, Mass., and 16 miles north of Provi- 
dence, R. 1., at a point on the Blackstone 
River where is situated the famous Woonsocket 
Falls. There are three electric roads and two 
steam roads (Providence-Worcester division ‘and 
Boston-Pascoag branch of N. Y., N. H. & H. R. 
R.). Convenient trucking facilities to Boston, 
Trolleys 


Nearest larger city (Provi- 
40 minutes by auto, 45 minutes by 
% hour by railroad, 


all suburban points. 
dence) 


degrees; 


BO ee. Ye ieee tO ce ne ile das 
_ > . ‘ 


Principal Industries: Textiles and Appliances; 
125 mills, manufacturing woolen and worsted 
yarns by French, Belgian and Bradford pro- 
cesses. Numerous mills make cotton, woolen, 
worsted, plush and corduroy piecegoods. Silks, 
satins, underwear, bathing suits, handkerchiefs, 
narrow fabrics, machines, top rolls, shuttles, 
fiber spools, paper tubes, combs, presses, wool 
carbonizing, dyeing, bleaching and finishing, 
rubber shoes, washing wringers, rubber rolls, 
special order machinery, areoplane motors, 
brushes, candy, castings, cigars, sheet metal 
products, wagons and paper boxes. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 175. Leading 
firms: United States Rubber Co., Manville- 
Jenckes Co., American Wringer Co,, Woonsocket 
Machine and Press Co., Taft-Pierce Manufac- 
turing Co., Guerin Mills, Lawton Spinning Co., 
Nyanza Mills, Lafayette Worsted, French 
Worsted, Dunn Worsted, Barnai Worsted, Per- 
severance Worsted, Woonsocket Worsted, Lip- 
pit Woolen Co., Verdun Worsted, Desurmont 
Worsted, Masurel Worsted, Andrews Mills, 
Branch River Combing Company, and others. 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $100,000,000, 


Residential Features: Especially attractive and 
wealthy residential sections include Harris Ave- 
nue, Blackstone, Prospect and Winter Streets; 
Oakley, Woodland, Glen and Meadow Roads, in 
the fourth ward; Elm Street and the Wood 
Avenue section in the fifth ward; South Main, 
Providence and adjacent streets in the second 
ward, and various sections of the first ward. 
The Fairmount district of Woonsocket and the 
Union Village district in adjacent North Smith- 
field, also contain fine residences. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends along Main 
Street from Young Square to Monument Square, 
and includes many stores in the latter section. 
Also, it_extends along Front Street, North Main 
Street, and South Main Street. There are 
many stores in the Bernon, Fairmount, Hamlet, 
Millerville and Cass Avenue districts. The so- 
cial district is almost a second city in itself, 
with many fine stores of all kinds, 


Trading Area; Extends re osimatety 15 miles 
north, east, south and west: 


Wholesale Houses: Grocers, 4; meats, 5; 
fruits, 2; Miscellaneous, 5. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 21; automobile accessories, 33; automo- 
bile tire agencies, 10; bakers, 7 wholesale, 18 
retail; cigar stores and stands (including hotels), 
40 (chain, 4); confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 60; dressmakers, 48; druggists, 29; dry 
goods, 31; department stores, 9; electrical sup- 
plies, 19; florists, 9; fruits, 18; furniture, 21; 
furriers, .5;, garages (public), 22; grocers, 226 
(chain, 29), 3 wholesale; hardware, 9; jewelry, 
13; meat markets, 30; men’s furnishings, 20; 
men’s clothing, 20; merchant tailors, 2; tailors, 
32; milliners, 25; opticians, 9; photographers, 10; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
15; radio supplies, 16; restaurants, 49; shoes, 
27; sporting goods, 6; stationers, 7; women’s 
apparel, 21. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 78 
average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 65; most pleasant months, June 
to November; doctors (medical, 33); (dentists, 
28); (osteopaths, 5); number of wired houses, 
11,689; street car service; gas, artificial; num- 
ber of meters, 11,603; electric current, al- 
ternating; water, soft; number of automobile 
reservations 5,000. 
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PUBLISHER 


should be on the desk of every 
Newspaper and Advertising man 
fifty-two weeks of the year. Its 
many valuable features and arti- 


cles make every issue an unriv- 


alled Service Book which no 
Space Buyer, Editor, Advertis- 
ing Manager or Circulation Man- 


ager can afford to be without. 


Don’t Fail to Avail Your- 
self of This Splendid 
Service During 1927 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


Domestic $4.00.” Canada $4:50: 
Foreign $5.00 
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Market 


Rhode Island Resources 


The total resources of Rhode 
Island Banks for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1926, were $531,- 
992,396.10. This represents a 
gain of $23,667,115.06 over the 


previous year. 


Savings accounts in Rhode 
Island banks for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1926, amounted to 
$299,116,707.83;'an increase of 
$20,274,317.88 over the previ- 


ous year. 


This prosperous and responsive 


market offers excellent sales 


opportunities to advertisers 


who use 


The Providence 1 nienal 


and 


The Evening Bulletin 


Circulation 108,809 Net Paia 


Providence Journal Company 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
Boston | New York Chicago” 


+ yaa 


Providence, RJ. 
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R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
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, Los, Angeles. San Francisco 
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ANDERSON, 5S. C. 
(Anderson County) 


1920 Population, 10,570. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000. : 

Native Whites, 65%; Negroes, 35%; Industrial 
Workers, 40%; English Reading, 98%; Families, 
2,600. 

Schools; Public Grade, 8; High, 2; Number of 
Pupils, 5,000. j ee 

Churches: Baptist, 4; Congregational ; Bpis- 
copal, 1; Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 2; Roman 


Catholic, 1; A.R, P., 1. 

Banks: National, 2; Loan & Industrial, 1; 
Total Resources, $6,000,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 


Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
8. Total number of seats, 3,000. ‘ 
ion: Anderson is situated in the north- 
Bacoart of South Carolina in the Piedmont 
section on Blue Ridge Railway, (southern) C. & 
W. GC. Railway, (A. C. L.), Piedmont & pNORCHS 
ern Ry., (electric), Southern Railway. Nearest 
larger city (Greenville), 2 hours by trolley; 
2 hours by railroad. : . 
incipal Industries: Textile industry in an 
"Sager county is agricultural with average 
cotton crop of 80,000 bales. Manufacturing cot- 
ton cloth, cotton seed oil products, cement prod- 
ucts, spring beds and mattresses, hosiery, horse 
collars, tents, awning, non-sinkable bathing 
suits, flannels, woolens, mops, towels, net laun- 
dry bags, etc. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 50. Leading 
firms: Anderson Cotton Mill (cloth), Gluck 
Mills, Equinox Mills, Riverside Mfg. Co., Orr 


Cotton Mill, Conneross Mill (asbestos yarn mill 
making mops), Anderson Bagging & Tie 
Southern Concrete Products Co., Johnson 
Vault Oo., Anderson Hosiery Mill, Appleton Mfg. 
Co., Ladlassie Corp., Toxaway Mills, Townsend 
Mills, Southern Public Utilities Co. Total value 
of yearly output of factories estimated at $2T,- 
000,000 (county). 

Special Information: Anderson is the geograph- 
ical and business center of Anderson County; 640 
square miles, 76,000 population. It is at the 
foot of the Blue Ridge mountain chain, in the 
famous Piedmont section. It enjoys a mild even 
climate the year round, a winter average of 44 
degrees and summer average of 76 degrees. An- 
derson has a street railway and is served by 
Southern Public Utilities Co., with ample hydro- 
electric power. Is on Bankhead Highway, direct 
route from east to Florida, and other important 
through highways. 

Residential Features: Greatest portion of 
its city streets paved and well kept. Mostly 
one-family houses. Two apartment houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: Piaza Square and the 


following described territory. North Main st. 
from Whitner north 5 blocks; McDuffie Street, 
12 blocks total. South Main from Whitner 


South, 6 blocks; east and west; Whitner Street, 
7 blocks; Benson Street, 8 blocks; Earle Street, 
5 blocks; Orr Street, 3 blocks; Church Street, 5 
blocks; Market Street, 3 blocks. Department 
stores and fashionable shops center and front 
on Plaza. 

Trading Area: Area is Anderson county and 
small territory beyond. North 30 miles to Pick- 
ens and Easley; east 35 miles to Lavonia, Ga., 
Hartwell, Ga., Elberton, Ga.; south to Iva, 17 
miles; southeast to due west, 27 miles. Fast 
to Anderson county line, past Belton 10 miles to 
river, 17 miles. 

Wholesale Houses: Grocers, 8; meats, 3; 
fruits, 1; hardware, 2; dry goods, 1; Miscellane- 
ous lines, 10. . 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: (county figures) Passenger au- 
tomobile agencies, 33; automopile accessories, 30; 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including ho- 
tels), 5; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
4; druggists, 25; dry goods, 26; department 
stores, 5; electrical supplies, 8; florists, 2; 
fruits, 4; furniture, 7; grocers, 130 (chain, 2); 
hardware, 18; jewelry, 10; meat markets, 60 
(chain, 4); men’s furnishings, 20;, men’s cloth- 
ing, 15; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 5; opti- 
cians, 3; photographers, 6; pianos (and ottnces- 
laneous musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 
9; restaurants (including hotels), 6 (chain, 1); 
shoes, 4; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; wo- 
men’s apparel, 4. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 62 
degrees; most pleasant months, (Mar., Apr., May, 


June, Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 380); (den- 
tists, 14); (osteopaths, 1); street car service; 
gas, artificial; number of meters, 800; electric 


current, alternating; water, soft. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


(Charleston County) 


1920 Population, 67,957. (1926, 74,100.) 

City and Suburban Estimate, 116,048. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Columbia (pop. 85,000); Orangeburg (10,000); 
Sumeryille (2,500); Walterboro (2,500). 

Native Whites, 49.2%; Negroes, 47.6%; For- 
eign Born, 3.2%; Families, 17,900. 

hools: Public Grade, 9; High, 3; Parochial, 
Se ivhbes of Pupils, High, 1,427; Grade, 21,750. 
Colleges: The Citadel of 8. c., S. C. Medical 
College, Ashley Hall, Porter Military Academy, 
averaging 1,300 students. 

Churches: Baptist, 19; Ohristian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 22; Hebrew, 4; 
Methodist, 27; Presbyterian, 9; Roman Catholic, 
7: Miscellaneous, 10, 


Banks: National, 3; State, 5; Capital, Sur- 
plus, an@ Undivided Profits (all banks) $3,- 
000,000; Total Resources (all banks) $54,000,000; 
Total Savings Banks Deposits, $43,850,000; Total 
Bank Clearings (12 months) $132,823,778.19. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Total number of seats, 7,500. New theatre being 
erected will open this Fall with a seating 
capacity of 2,500. 

Location; On Atlantic coast at conjunction of 
Ashley and Cooper Rivers, seven and one-half 
miles from the open sea, served by Clyde Line 
and Baltimore Carolina Co. coastal steamers and 
having freighters to Europe, South America and 
the Pacific. Served by Southern Ry. direct 
reute to Cincinnati and the west and by Atlantic 
Coast Line and Seaboard Air Line R. R, Di- 
rectly on fine highways for motor travel. 


Principal Industries: Fertilizer (commercial) ; 
gasoline and oils, bakeries, cotton presses, candy, 
lumber, agriculture, bedding baking powder, 
paint. Textile Asbestos (General Asbestos and 
Rubber Co.), cigar manufacturing, cotton and 
jute textiles, oil refining, agriculture. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 153. Leading 
firms: (fertilizer) Planters Fertilizer & Phos- 
phate Co., V.-C. Chemical Co., Read Phosphate 
Co., Etiwan Fertilizer Co. (Asbestos), General 
Asbestos & Rubber Co., Standard Oil Co. 
(Charleston refinery), Gulf Refining, Sinclair Re- 
fining, Texas Oil Co., Leland Moore Paint & 
Oil Co., Charleston Bagging Mfg. Co. Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated at 
$60,000,000. 

Residential Features: ‘Mostly one family with 
two family houses becoming more popular, Two 
very exclusive residential sections in southern 
section ‘‘Battery’’ and Hampton Park Terrace. 
Houses in former section average in value $25,000 
to $40,000. Elsewhere over city $7,000 to $15,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: King Street from 
Broad to Spring Streets, with a few stores on 
cross streets, but near King Street. There are 
neighborhood grocery, drug, fruit and meat 
stores all over the city. 


Trading Area: Approximately fifty (50) miles 
radius. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 12; meats, 5; 
friuts, 10; hardware, 4; dry goods, 5; Miscel- 
laneous lines, coal, 4; lumber, 10; shoes, 3. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 13; commercial auto agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 52; automobile tire agencies, 55; 
bakers, 29; cigar stores and stands (including ho- 
tels), 28; druggists, 39, (chain, 2); dry goods, 
25; department stores, 8; electrical supplies, 8; 
florists, 6; fruits, 59; furniture, 21; furriers, 1; 
garages (public), 2; grocers, 264 (chain, 5); 
hardware, 6; jewelry, 20; meat markets, 66 
(chain, 23); men’s furnishings, 4; men’s cloth- 
ing, 44; merchant tailors, 11; milliners, 31; 
opticians, 5; photographers, 11; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 5; radio sup- 
plies, 6; restaurants (including hotels), 55 (chain, 
4); shoes, 26; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 12; 
women’s apparel, 9. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 86); 
(dentists, 48); (osteopaths, 2); street car serv- 
ice; gas, artificial; number of meters, 8,700; 
electric current, A. C, and D. 0.; number of 
wired houses, 9,000; number of automobile reg- 
istrations, 9,000; water, hard. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 
(Richland County) 


1920 Population, 37,524. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 55,000 (A B C 
Census Trade Territory, 275,000). 


Native Whites, 65%; Negroes, 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 
Reading, 88.9%; Families, 8,651. 


Schools: Public Grade, 11; High, 2; Junior 
oe 2; Parochial, 2: Number of Pupils, 
300. 


Churches: Baptist, 20; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 9; Hebrew, 2; 
Methodist, 19; Presbyterian, 8; Roman Catholic, 
2; Miscellaneous, 10. 


Banks: National, 4; 
sources, $29,177,904.26. 
588,911. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 6; 
Vaudeville, Ls Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 5. Total number of seats, 6,000. 


Location: On Congaree River, served by 
Southern, Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard Air 
Line, and Columbia, Newberry and L. railroads. 
Bus lines to 6 directions—Columbia being geo- 
graphical center of the state it is easy to reach 
any section. 


Principal Industries: Center of rich agricul- 
tural district. Cotton and cotton oil mills, fer- 
tilizer factories, machine shops, lumber manu- 
facturing, granite quarries, brick manufactur- 


34%; 
40%; 


Foreign 
English 


State, 
Total 


Total Re- 
$21,- 


3; 
Deposits, 


ing, tool handles, store fixtures, hair cloth, 
auto accessories. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 150. Leading 


firms: Pacific Mills, Hoffman Lumber Co., Rich- 
land Shale Products Co., Columbia Clay Co., 
American Agricultural Chemical ©o., Weston & 
Brooker, Swift & Co., Oil Mills, Columbia Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., Columbia Mills, Har- 
ris Mfg. Co. ‘Total value of yearly output of 
factories estimated at $45,000,000. 

Residential Features: Mostly private houses. 
One of the most exclusive residential sections 
in this part of state. 10 high-class apartment 
houses. Several suburban developments. 


‘DH 


Retail Shopping Section: Main Street, be- 
tween State Capitol and Jefferson Hotel. This 
is the principal retail district; also Assembly 
Street from Gervais to Taylor Street. Sumter 
Street from Lady to Blanding. There are about 
10 neighborhood districts with the usual food 
stores. 


Trading Area: Extends over a 50 mile ra- 
dius with no competition. Population of area, 
500,000. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 18; meats, 3; 
fruits, 5; hardware, 2; dry goods, 3; Miscel- 


laneous lines, tobacco, 3; candy, 2; coffee, 4. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 32; commercial auto agencies, 6; automo- 


bile accessories, 29; automobile tire agencies, 
16; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 12; confectioners (including 


hotel stands), 11; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 
20; druggists, 38; dry goods, 28; department 
stores, 6; electrical supplies, 7; florists, 10; 
fruits, 8; furniture, 15; furriers, 3; garages 
(public), 15; grocers, 310; hardware, 8; jewel- 
ry, 13; meat markets, 42; men’s furnishings, 
18; men’s clothing, 13; merchant tailors, 14; 
milliners, 10; opticians, 9; photographers, 9; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
3; radio supplies, 4; restaurants (including 
hotels), 42; shoes, 22; sporting goods, 4; sta- 
tioners, 3; women’s apparel, 8. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


(Greenville County) _ 


1920 ‘Population, 23,127. (1925, est. 27,311.) 


City and Suburb, Estimate, 64,500 including 
chain of cotton tails around the city. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Anderson (pop. 10,570); Greer (3,000); Pelzer 
(6,675); Laurens (4,629). 

Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 20%; Foreign 
Born, less than 1%; Industrial Workers, 12,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 16; High, 2; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 6,918. 


Churches: Baptist, 15; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1 (colored); Episcopal, 4; He- 
brew, 1; Methodist, 13; Presbyterian, 5; Roman 
Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 10. 


Banks: National, 4; State, 5; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks) $3,119,- 
139.04; Total Deposits (all banks) $17,512,109.25; 
Total Resources (all banks) $23,738,000; Total 
Bank Clearings (12 months, 1925) $108,000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.) 


Location: In the Piedmont section of South 
Carolina on the main line of the Southern Rail- 
way from Washington to Atlanta, also served 
by the Charleston & Western Carolina, the 
Piedmont & Northern, the Columbia branch of 
the Southern. Excellent bus service to sur- 
rounding territory and to resorts in the nearby 
Blue Ridge Mountains. Nearest larger city is 
8 hours by auto and 4 hours by railroad. 


Principal Industries: Cotton manufacturing, 
bleaching and finishing fine goods and domestics, 
cottonseed oil mills, cigar factory, woodworking 
plants, peanut products, including peanut butter 
and candy, mayonnaise, meat packing plant, 
textile machinery plants, underwear factory, con- 
erete pipes, veneer plant, plush mill, silk mill. 


Manufacturing Establishments: About 35. 
Leading firms: The Woodside Cotton Mill, 
Duke Mayonnaise Company, The Union Bleachery. 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $40,000,000, 


Special Information: Greenville is within a 
night’s ride of any point in the Southeast, and 
is the commercial center of the northwestern 
section of South Carolina. Its altitude of 1,040 
feet- makes its climate delightful all the year 
‘rountl. 


Residential Features: A city of home owners, 
very few apartment houses. Homes of the 
bungalow type predominate in suburban sections, 
but many large modern residences, and shade 
trees make city very attractive. No. tene- 
ment districts, and colored sections consist of 
small houses. The adjacent cotton mills pro- 
vide employees with attractive bungalows. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends for 12 
blocks on Main Street and Pendelton Street, two 
blocks each, east and west on North Street, 
east and west on Coffee Street, each and west on 
Washington Street, east and west on McBee 
Avenue, Laurens Street, and Court Street. There 
are many neighborhood grocery stores and other 
small establishments, 


Trading Area: We have a retail trading area 
of 35 miles or more. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial aute. agencies, 1; automo- 
bile accessories, 7; automobile tire agencies, 
5; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 839; confectioners (including hota 
stands), 172; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 17; 
druggists, 16, (chain, 6); dry goods, 17; depart- 
ment stores, 6; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 3; 
fruits, 128; furniture, 9; garages (public), 14; 
grocers, 72, (chain, 8); hardware, 6; jewelry, 
meat markets, 14; men’s furnishings, 13; 
men’s clothing, 15; merchant tailors, 3; milli- 
ners, 10; opticians, 8; photographers, 4; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 3; 
radio supplies, 7; restaurants (including hotels), 
18; shoes, 7; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 16. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 56 
degrees; uverage number of rainy» days per 


~ i 


t‘elve “months, 125; most pleasant’ months, 
April, May, October, .November.. Doctors (medi- 
cal, 75); (dentists, 20); (osteopaths, 2); street 
car service; gas, artificial; number of meters, 
2,400; electric current, direct; number of wired 
houses, 7,000; water, soft. 


GREENWOOD, S. C. 


(Greenwood County) 
1920 Population, 8,703 (1926 est. 12,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 15,900. 


Native Whites, 70%; Negroes, 30%; Industrial 
Workers, 60%; English Reading, 100%; Families, 
2,700. 


Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Number of pupils (all schools) 6,000 
(ineluding female and male college). 


Churches: Baptist, 3; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 
2; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 4. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 3; Savings De- 
posits, Total $2,500,000; Capital, Surplus, and 
ndivided Profits (all banks), $700,000; Total De- 
posits (all banks), $4,500,000; Total Resources 
(all bank&s), $6,000,000. 


Theatres: 
(auditoriums, 
3,000. 


Location: Seaboard Air Line Ry., Southern 
R.R., Charleston and Western Carolina R.R., 
Piedmont & Northern R.R. These four railways 
radiate in seven directions; another R.R. in 
prospect; nine highways; motor bus service. To 
nearest large city by railroad, 2 hours; by auto- 
mobile, 2 hours; by trolley, 2 hours. 


Moving Picture, 3; Miscellaneous 
ete.) 1; Total number of seats, 


Principal Industries: Cotton mills, ice plants, 
silk hosiery mills, marble works, lumber mills, 
warehouses, foundry and machine shops, cream- 
ery. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 35. Leading 
firms: Greenwood Cotton Mills, Greenwood 
Creamery, Grendel Mills, Panola ‘Mills, Green- 


wood Hosiery Mills. 


One of the best distrib- 
no unions; all English-speaking 
labor; no strikes. Abundant and cheap hydro- 
electric power. Pure water, ‘fine sanitation. 
County health unit.. 


Special Information: 
uting points; 


Residential Features: Wide paved streets, ce- 
ment sidewalks, beautiful lawns, splendid shade 
trees and abundance of beautiful flowers. Houses 
all modern with up-to-date conveniences, 


Retail Shopping Section: Main Street, 5 
blocks; Maxwell Avenue, 3 blocks; Waller Ave- 
nue, 2 blocks; Rush Avenue, 2 blocks. 


Trading Area: Radius of 35 miles, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; fruits, 3; 
hardware, 1; confectiontry, 1. Miscellaneous 
lines, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 8; 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels) 14; confectioners (including hotel stands) 
10; dressmakers, 7; druggists, 7; dry goods, 1; 
department stores, 10; electrical supplies, 2; 
florists, 1; fruits, 5; furniture, 5; garages 
(public) 7; grocers, 21 (chain, 1); hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 7; men’s clothing, 4; 
merchant. tailors, 3; milliners, 5; opticians, 2; 
photographers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 2; res- 
taurants (including, hotels), 5; shoes, 2; sport- 
ing goods, 2; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 1 


Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
April, May, June, Sept., Oct., Ney. Doctors 
(medical, 9); (dentists, 6); (osteopaths, Ly; 
clectric current, alternating; water, hard. 


® 


ROCK HILL, S. C. 


(York County) 


1920 Population, 8,809. : 
City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Rock Hill (pop. 15,000); York (8,000); Fort 

Mill (2,500); Great Falls (3,500). 

Native Whites, 11,000; Negroes, 4,000; 
lish Reading, 100%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 
throp College, 
roliment, 4,700. 

Churches: Baptist, 3; Episcopal, 1; Metho- 
dist, 4; Presbyterian, 2; Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$6,000,000, 

Theatres: Moving Pictures. 2- 

Location: On Southern R.R (2 branches). 

Principal Industries:. 10 cotton mills and al 
lied industries. 

Residential Features: 150 new homes in the 
past year. Largely home owning class in town. 
In ‘mill sections houses owned by mills. . 

Retail Shopping Section: Main Street, Trade 
Street, Caldwell Street, Hampton Street. ; 

Trading Area: 25 miles. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; 
hardware, 1. : ’ ‘ 


Eng- 


5; High, 2. 


Win- 
State College for Women, 


en- 


fruits, 1; 


ee ey } 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
(Cont’d) 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 


vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto agencies, 1; automo- 
bile accessories, 8; automobile tire agencies, 
7; bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 13; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 7; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 5; 
druggists, 10; dry goods, 16; department stores, 
5; electrical supplies, 1; florists, 2; fruits, ., 
furniture, 6; garages (public), 35 grocers, 52 
(chain, 2); hardware, 4; jewelry, 5; meat mar- 
kets, 11; men’s furnishings, 8; men’s clothing, 
8; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 4; opticians, 
4; photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 4; radio supplies, 3; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 10; shoes, 5; sport- 
ing goods, 4; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 2. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 
(dentists, 8); gas, artificial; number of meters, 
900; electric current, alternating; number of 


wired houses, 1,600; water, soft. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


(Spartanburg County) 
1920 Population, 22,638. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 42,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Rutherfordton, N. C. (pop. 4,500); Gaffney, S. C. 
(5,000); Union, S. C. (6,000); Greer, S.C. 
(3,000). 


Native Whites, 70.7%; Negroes, 29.1%; For- 
eign Born, 0.2%; Industrial Workers, 26%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 98%; Families, 7,000. 


Schools: Public Schools, 7; High, 1; Business 
Colleges, 3; Textile Industrial Institute, S. C., 
Institute for Deaf and Blind and Wofford Col- 
lege for men and Converse College for women. 
Grammar and High School enrollment, 6,800 and 
Wofford and Converse, 926. 


Churches: Baptist, 15; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 4; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 16; Pres- 
byterian, 4; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 


Banks: National, 4; State, 5; Capital, (all 
banks) $2,136,800; Total Resources (all banks) 
$20,000,000; Total Savings Banks Deposits, 
$11,000,000; Total Bank Clearings (12 months, 
1925) $194,669, 106. 


Theatres: Roadshows and Vaudeville, 2; Mov- 
ing Pictures, 5; High School Auditorium, seats 
900; Converse College Auditorium, 2,600, and 
Montgomery Theatre, 1,500. 


Location: Northwestern part of South Carolina, 
top of Piedmont Plateau and within sight of 
the Blue Ridge Mts. Distances—mail hours to 
New York, 19:43; New Orleans, 21:25; Norfolk, 
18:35; Charleston, 11:55; Jacksonville, 13:10; 
and Atlanta, 5:30, is served by Southern (main 
line double-tracked from Washington to Atlanta) ; 
Southern: Cincinnati-Charleston, C. C. and 0.; 
Cc. and W. C, (A. C. L.) and Piedmont and 
Northern Railways. Electric street railways. 
Excellent bus service in city and to all out- 
side points. 


Principal Industries: Textile manufacturing, 
farming, railway repair shops, loom, reed and 
houses, 7,000; water, soft. 
works, lumber and fertilizer plants, broom works, 
‘oils, flour and grist mills, bread and cake bak- 
eries, candy, drug, leather and harness, cement 
Pipe and cigar industries, creosoting plant, mat- 
tresses and springs. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Southern rail- 
Way repair shops, Andrews Looms, Reed and 
Harness Works, Geilfuss Bakery, Becker’s Bak- 
ery, P. S. Minus, cement pipe; Spartan Grain 
and Mills Co., Beaumont, Arkwright, Spartan, 
Crescent Star Hosiery, Saxon textile mills. 
Piedmont and Standard Iron and Steel ‘Works, 
Pickens Roofing Co,, Piedmont Cigar & Mfg. Co., 
Spartanburg Underwear Mill; Hygeia Ice and 
Fuel Co., Hallet Ice and Coal Co.; Muckenfuss 
Mfg. Co., Spartanburg Fertilizer Co., Spartan- 
‘burg Bedding Co., Taylor-Colquitt Co., creosoting 
Plant. Total value of products manufactured 
annually about $60,000,000. 


Residential Features: Mostly all one family 
houses; eight apartment houses with one to 
six room apartments. Latest in construction 
‘and comfort. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from inter- 
section of Main and Church sts. (heart of busi- 
mess section) five blocks on East Main at.; 
four blocks West Main st.; four North Church 
st.; three South Church st.; six blocks Liberty 
st. (parallel with Church); five blocks, Broad, 
two Commerce, five Wofford, which parallels 
Main st.; several outlying sections and also 
around textile mills general merchandise stores. 


Trading Area: From 40 to 45 miles in all 
directions except west, which is 23 miles, 


Wholesale Houses: 
hardware, 
» “marugs, | 1+ 
_ drugs, 2; 


Groceries, 12; meats, 8; 
4; dry goods, 2; candy, 4; cigars, 8; 
electrical supplies, 3; furniture, 1; 
fruits and produce, 3. 


of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
roducts: Automobiles, 14; commercial 
7 x ' 


A ae 


auto trucks, 8; auto acessories, 8; auto tires, 
10; cigar stores and stands (including hotels), 80 
(chain, 1); confectioners, 180; drug stores, 14 
plant, feanut products, including peanut butter 
plies, 10; florists, 8; fruits, 130; furniture, 14; 
grocers, 180 (chain, 3); hardware, 8; jewelry, 
10; garages (public), 18; meat markets, 26; 
men’s furnishings, 18; men’s clothing, 15; mer- 
chant tailors, 4; milliners, 8; opticians, 10; pho- 
tographers, 8; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 5; radio supplies, 10; restaurants, 
(including hotels), 19; shoes, 9; sporting goods, 
6; stationers, 8; women’s apparel, 18; print- 
ing, 5. ; @ 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 60.4 
twelve months, 60; most pleasant Months, Mar, 
Ist to Nov. 1st. Doctors (medical, 44); (den- 
tists, 17); (osteopaths, 5); street car service; 
gas, artificial; number of meters, 2,133; electric 
current, alternating; number of wired houses, 
78%; water, soft. 


SUMTER, S. C. 


(Sumter County) 


1920 Population, 9,508. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 13,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Pinewood (pop. 400); Mayesville (850); Wedge- 
field (275). 


Native Whites, 59%; Negroes, 40%; 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 8%; 
Reading, 100%; Families, 2,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 3 Woe Na High, 72 
W., 1 N., Parochial, 1 W., 2 N.; Number of 
Pupils, 4,097. 


Foreign 
English 


Churches: Baptist, 3 W., 6 N., Christian 
Science, 1; Episcopal, 1 W., 1 N,; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 2 W., 4 N.; Presbyterian, 1 W., 


2 N., Roman Catholie, 1. 


Banks: National, 4; State, 1; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks) $1,541,- 
423; Total Deposits (all banks) $5,609,307; Total 
Resources (all banks) $9,000,000; Total Savings 
Banks Deposits, $3,601,667. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Total number of seats, 1,721, 


Location; In the upper coastal plains. 
they Arn OMT Ry., Atlanta and Birmingham 
Div.; Southern Ry. and Seaboard Air Line and 
N. W. of S. ©. Have nine lines radiating to 
several eastern points and principal seaports 
in southeast. 


On 


Principal Industries; Lumber, 
heer, caskets, top and panel manufacturing, 
wardrobe garment hangers, radio receiving sets, 
saw mill machinery, machine die castings, canned 
goods, butter, ice cream, sash, door, flooring, 
blinds, cotton oil, cigars, cotton trouserings, fer- 
tilizer, flour, feed, meal, face brick, automatic 
sewer flushers, hardwood dimension materials. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 60. 
firms, Korn Co., @. L. Williams Veneer Co., 
Sumter Brick Works, Sumter Machinery (Co., 
Witherspoon Bros. & Co., London Mills, Sum- 
ter Radio Mfg. Corp., Sumter Veneer Cabinet 
Co., Sumter Planing Mills, Sumter Packing 
Co. (Cannery), 2 creameries, 


hardwood, ve- 


Leading 


Special Information: One of the leading pine 
and hardwood lumber centers in the Southeast. 
Its R.R. Service and system of ten diverging 
hard surface highways makes it an excellent 
distributing point. Industrial survey by Lock- 
wood, Green & Co., industrial engineers, develop 
the fact that there is a surplus of female labor 
for industries. The retail and wholesale trade 
ee, is unusually large for a city of its 
size, 


Residential Features: Practically all individual 
homes. ‘Limited section devoted to homes for 
laboring classes. Negroes segregated, City 
mostly paved, sanitary and storm Sewage. Parks, 
playgrounds, bathing and picnic resorts, country 
club and easily accessible to seashore and 
mountain resorts. 


Retail Shopping Section: 
blocks), Liberty street (3 blocks), 
Main intersection 
district is split 
these streets, 


Main street (4 
Liberty and 
is center of city. Retail 


in center by intersection of 


Trading Area: The normal retail trade ter- 
ritory is roughly a radius of 20 to 25 miles. 
Considerable volume of business comes from 
points as far as 35 to 40 miles distant, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 1; hardware, 1; 
drugs, 1; mill supplies, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; automobile accessories, 8; automobile 
tire agencies, 8; bakers, 1; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 2; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 3; druggists, 15; dry 
goods, 4; department stores, 2; electrical sup- 


7; meats, 1; 
Miscellaneous Lines, 


Plies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 2; furniture, 4; 
garages (public), 6; grocers, 20 (chain, 2); 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 3: meat markets, 10; 


men’s furnishings, 2; merchant 
liners, 4; opticians, ah 
(and miscellaneous 


tailors, 2; mil- 
photographers, 2; pianos 
musical instruments), 2; 
radio supplies, 2; restaurants (including hotels) 
5; shoes, 2; sporting goods, 
women’s apparel, 3. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 12); 
(dentists, 5); (osteopaths, 1); gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating; water, soft. 


‘ q ak —_ 
_ nat PY eo 2. 


’ 


2; stationers, 2; 
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ABERDEEN, S. DAK. 


(Brown County) 
1920 Population, 14,537. 


Native Whites, in 1920 12,335; 
Foreign Born, 2,171; Industrial Workers, 
English Reading, 98.6%; Families, 3,239 . 


Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2. Number of Pupils, 5,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Obristian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellane- 
ous, 10. 


Negroes, 21; 
700; 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 


1,. Capacity, 400. 
Location: Aberdeen is county seat of Brown 
Country. Situated in famous James River 


Valley, 707 miles from Chicago, 380 miles from 
Duluth, 286 miles from the Twin Cities, 265 
miles from Sioux City, 183 miles from Sioux 
Falls, 107 miles west of the Minn. State Line, 
98 miles east of Missouri River, 185 miles from 
Fargo, and 35 miles north of N. Dakota state 
line. Four trunk lines serve Aberdeen—C. M, & 
St. P., C. & N. W., Gt. Northern and M. & St. 
L., with 9 lines radius in all directions. On 
transcontinental line of OC. M. & St. L. It is an 
important division point of that road where 
700 people are employed with annual payroll of 
$1,125,000. 22 passenger trains daily give Aber- 
deen connections with important points north, 
south, east and west. Aberdeen is on the fa- 
mous Yellowstone Trail, which extends from 
Plymouth Rock to Puget Sound. It is also on 
the Sunshine Highway from Canada to the 


Gulf. These two highways give Aberdeen 
tourist travel of approximately 60,000 every 
year. 


Principal Industries: Candy factory, railroad 
shops, publishing, 6 creameries, metal products, 
road machinery, jobbing groceries, fruits, hard- 
ware, drugs, bakeries, 8 ice cream factories, 
farm machinery, automobile accessories, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 57. 
firms: Milwaukee R.R, shops, Ward-Owsley 
Candy Factory, Gilbert Mfg. Co. (road ma- 
ehinery). Total value of yearly output of 
factories estimated at $6,055,139 in 1919. 


Special Information: Location and railroad 
facilities makes it a center (trading) for the 
northern half of So. Dakota. In 1922 Brown 
County produced 2,710,000 bu, of matured corn. 
The same year there were 2,995,000 lbs. of 
butter manufactured in Brown County. 


Leading 


Residential Features: Private homes predom- 
inate. 15 miles of payed streets. Fine resi- 
dential section. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main Street princi- 
pal business street, especially for about 15 to 20 
blocks, from the Milwaukee depot on Railroad 
Ave, and Main St, to the M. & S. L. depot on 
Main St. and 12th Ave. All along this distance, 
Particularly from R.R. Ave to about 7th Ave. 
there are stores and shops in the cross avenues 
for 1 or 2 blocks east and west. 


Trading Area: 100 miles in all directions. 
Auto trails from all directions make travel 
easy. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 2; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 1; Miscellaneous: lines, ap- 
prox, 60. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto, agencies, 14; automo- 
bile accessories, 17; automobile tire agencies, 12; 


bakers, 9; cigar stores and Stands (including 
hotels), 20; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 13; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 1 
(school); druggists, 8; dry goods, 9; department 
stores, 4; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 3; 
fruits, 55; furniture, 5; furriers, 2; garages 
(public), 10; grocers, 55; hardware, 6; jewelry, 
4; meat markets, 86; mens’ furnishings; 12; 


men’s clothing, 11; merchant tailors, 6; mil- 
liners, 6; opticians, 4; photographers, 5; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 5; 
radio supplies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 
30; shoes, 7; sporting goods, 10; stationers, 6; 
women’s apparel, 8 (including dept. stores). 


———s 


DEADWOOD, S. DAK. 


(Lawrence County) 


1920 Population, 2,403. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 75,000. 


Native Whites, 85%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 14%. 
Schools: Public Grade, 3; ‘High, 1; Parochial, 


1; Number of Pupils, 425, 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Roman Catholic, 1. 


Banks: National 1; Total Resources, $1,175,- 
000. Savings Bank Deposits Total, $1,228,846. 


Theatres; Moying Pictures, 1; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 6—City Auditorium, Ma- 
sonic Auditorium, Rilks Auditorium, Odd Fellows, 
Eagles, Firemen. 


. Mayflower Flour Mills, 


Location; Terminal of Chicago & Northwestern 
and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroads. 
In the heart of the Black Hills of South Dakota. 
More than 3,500 gold miners and gold mill- 
men are employed in the county at from $4.50 
te $7.00 per day. 

Principal Industries: Principal industries are 
gold mining and willing, with rich agricultural 
district surrounding; a Mecca for tourists. Total 
value of yearly output of mines and mills, $7,- 
000,000. 


Special Information: $25,000 spent in build- 
ing modern tourists camp with community house, 


Residential Features: Mostly » one-family 
houses, 


Retail Shopping Section: Main Street for four 
blocks, side streets one block each way. 


Trading Area: Extends over entire Black Hills 
district, 100 miles north to North Dakota line 
and into eastern Wyoming and Montana, 


Wholesale Houses: Grocers, 3; meats, 1; 
fruits, 2; Miscellaneous lines: fruits, 2; candy, 
1; ice cream, 2; butter, 2, 

Number of Retail Outlets for 
vertised Products: 


9 


Nationally Ad- 
Passenger automobile agen- 


cies, 6; commercial dutomobile agencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 7; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 7; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 


cluding hotels), 10; confectioners (including ho- 
tl stands), 2; druggists, 2; dry goods, 83; de- 


partment stores, 2; electrical Supplies, 1; 
florists, 1; fruits, 2; furniture, 2; garages (pub- 
lic), 6; grocers, 8; hardware, 2; jewelry, 38; 


meat markets, 4; men’s furnishings, 5; merchant 
tailors, 2; milliners, 3; opticians, 2; photogra- 
phers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical in- 
struments), 2;' restaurants (including hotels), 6; 


shoes, 7; Sporting goods, 1; stationers, 8; wo- 
men's apparel, 4. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 3); 
(dentists, 2); (osteopaths, 1); electric current, 


D. C.; water, hard, 


el 


HURON, S. DAK. 
(Beadle County) 


1920 Population, 8,310 (1926 State Census, 
13,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, (40 to 50 miles) 
95,000, 


Native Whites, 85%; 
dustrial Workers, 50%; 
Families, 2,881, 


Foreign Born, 15%; In- 
English Reading, 90%; 


Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1. Number of Pupils, 2,229. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 3. 

Banks; National, 1; State, 1; Total Re- 
Sources, $3,145,168.51 (as per call, Sept. 28, 
1925). Deposits total for Huron, $2,900,000; 
for Beadle County, 6% millions. 


Theatres; Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 8; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 2—one seats 
2,300. Total number of seats, 3,600—4,000. 


Location: Chicago Northwestern, Great 
Northern. Most accessible city in South Dakota, 
Five railroad avenues out and in, Hxcellent 
mail service. Nearest larger city 5 hours dis- 
tant by automobile and 6 hours by railroad, 


Principal Industries: Armour Packing Co., 
Swift & Co., Northwestern Public Service, Star 
Sash & Door, Huron Wholesale Grocery, Moirn, 
Colton & GCo., Division Office of Chicago & 
Northwestern, State Headquarters of Standard 
Oil of Indiana, Reese Hlevators, Scruby Mills, 
Huron Mills. Number 
of factories, 36. Annual production (est.) $20,- 
000,000. Annual wages $800,000. 


Special Information: Location of Huron Col- 
lege, Presbyterian Endowment, 1% million, en- 
rollment, 450. Seat of South Dakota State 
Fair. Best day’s attendance, 79,000; average, 
60,000 per day for week. 


Residential 
houses. 


Features: Mostly one-family 


Retail Shopping Section: 3 blocks on 8rd St. 
and 4 blocks on Dakota Ave., 2 blocks on 4th 


St., 2 blocks on Wisconsin Ave., 3 blocks on 
2nd St. 


Trading Area: 30 miles south and southwest, 
60 miles west, 35 miles northwest and north 
40 miles northeast and east. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 15; automobile tire agencies, 
5; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 22 (chain, 1); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 14; delicatessen, 6; dressmakers, 
6; druggists, 4; dry goods, 4; department stores, 
3; electrical supplies, 7; florists, 1; fruits, 3; 
furniture, 2;  furriers, 1; garages (public), 9; 
grocers, 25; hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; meat mar- 
kets, 3; men’s furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 
5; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 4; opticians, 
5; photographers, 2; Pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 7; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 13; shoes, 4; sport- 
ing goods, 3; stationers, 5; women’s apparel, 7, 

Miscellaneous Data: Number of wired houses, 


2,900; gas, artificial; electric current, alternat-— 
ing; water, soft, ag 


3; meats, 8; 
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SOUTH DAKOTA (Cont'd) 


LEAD, S. DAK. 


(Lawrence County) 


1920 Population, 5,013 (1925 est. 6,810). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 8,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 1,600. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Bpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous—Augustana 
Lutheran, Bethel, Lutheran, 1. 


Banks: National 1, State, 1; Total Resources, 
$3,286, 224.13. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2. 


Total number of seats, 1,500. 


Location: Northern Black Hills. Rich valleys 
for farming and stockraising. O. & N. W. Ry. 
and ©. B. & Q. Ry. lines serve the city and 
community. Besides, auto truck service. To 
nearest larger city is 20 hours by auto and 18 
hours by railroad. 


Principal Industries:. Gold mining. The 
Homestake mine is the largest free milling gold 
mine in the world and employs about 2,500 men. 
Also valuable farmlands in valleys. Extensive 
dairying and stockraising. 

Special Information: Lead is located in one 
of the scenic beauty spots of the Black Hills, 
and therefore attracts large numbers of tourists 
throughout the summer season. 

Retail Shopping Section: Covers not only Lead 
but several smaller mining camps and agricul- 
tural communities. Also numerous tourists’ 
camps. 


Trading Area: Twenty-five miles to the west 
and twenty miles north and east. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; automobile accessories, 5; automobile 
tire agencies, 5; bakers, 3; cigar. stores and 
stands (including hotels), 10; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 7; dressmakers, 3; drug- 
gists, 2; dry goods, 3; department stores, 25 
electrical supplies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 7; fur- 
niture, 2; garages (public), 6; grocers, 10; hard- 
ware, 3; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 5; men’s 
furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 5; merchant tail- 


ors, 2; milliners, 2; opticians, 2; photographers, 
2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 2; radio supplies, 2; restaurants _ (in- 


cluding hotels), 6; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 6; 
stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 5. 


Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
summer; doctors (medical, 7); (dentists, 4); 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 


houses, 1,500; alternating; water, soft. 


MADISON, S. DAK. 


(Lake County) 
1920 Population, 4,144 (1925 est. 4,820). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 6,000. 

Native Whites, 95%; Foreign Born, 5%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 2%; English Reading, 100%; 
Families, 1,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 4; Junior 
High, 2; Number of Pupils, 1,200.  BHastern 
State Teachers College, enrollment, 450. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Norwegian, 1; Lutheran, 1; 
German Lutheran, 1. 

Banks: 


National, 1; State, 2; Total Resources, 
$2,000,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 2. Total 
number of seats, 1,500, 

Location: C. M. and St. P. Ry. Nearest 
larger city is 2 hours distant by automobile, 


and 2 hours by railroad. 


Principal Industries: Agriculture, creamery, 
noseguard factory. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 2. 

Residential Features: Mostly  one-family 
houses, 


Retail Shopping Section: 
Center St. 2 blocks. 


Trading Area: Radius of 20 to 35 miles, 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; automobile accessories, 6; automobile 
tire agencies, 4; bakers, 2; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 12; confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands, 3; delicatessen, 2; dress- 
makers, 2; druggists, 4 (chain, 1); dry goods, 
5; department stores, 4; electrical supplies, 1; 
florists, 2; fruits, 4; furniture, 3; garages (pub- 
lic), 2; grocers, 14 (chain, 2); hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 3; men’s furnishings, 
4; men’s clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 1; mil- 
liners, 2; opticians, 2; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous. musical instruments), 2; 
radio supplies, 2; restaurants (including hotels) 
7; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 4; 
women’s apparel, 4. 


Egan Ave. 4 blocks, 


MITCHELL, S. DAK. 


(Davison County) 
1920 Population, 8,478. (1925, est, 10,301.) 
City and Suburban Estimate, 65,000. 
Native Whites, 90%; Foreign Born 10%; 
English Reading, 98%; Families, 2,000. 
_ Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 2; Junior 
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Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 3 BR 
Congregational, 1; Hpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 2; 


Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 8. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$4,850,949.77; Savings Bank Deposits Total, 
$2,919,960. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 33 
©orn Palace Auditorium. ‘Total number of seats, 
6,500. 

Location: Division point on Chicago, Mil- 


waukee & St. Paul R. R. Western terminus 
of Chicago, Omaha & St. Paul R. R. 


Principal Industries: No particular industries. 
Big agricultural trading center. 


Special Information: Location of city makes 
it the retail trading center for an area, extend- 
ing 100 miles west, 50 miles north, 65 miles 
south and 50 miles east. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses, a very large percentage owned 
by the occupants. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends four blocks 
on Main Street, two blocks east on Hast Third 
Avenue, two blocks on Lawler Street, one block 
east and west on Second Avenue and on First 
Avenue, 


Trading Area: 100 miles west, 50 miles north, 
and east, and 65 miles south. Other seasonable 
business comes from the west up to 250 to 300 
miles because Mitchell is the nearest large town. 
Good roads and the large auto ownership also 
contributes to the bringing up of trade from 
long distances. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, 2; 
Miscellaneous lines—automobiles accessories. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; automobile accessories, 3; automobile 
tire agencies, 7; bakers, 4; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 6; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 4; delicatessen, 1; dress- 
makers, 5; druggists, 5; dry goods, 6; depart- 
ment stores, 3; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 
2; fruits, 5; furniture, 2; furriers, 1; garages 
(public), 15; grocers, 32 (chain, 8); hardware, 
4: jewelry, 4; meat markets, 10; men’s furnish- 
ings, 8; men’s clothing, 9; merchant tailors, 5; 
milliners, 7; opticians, 4; photographers, 6; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
8. radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 14 (chain, 2); shoes, 6; sporting goods, 2; 
stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 3. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 18); 
(dentists, 10); (osteopaths, 3); gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 1,513; electric current, D. C.; 
number of wired houses, 2,317; water, hard. 


PIERRE, S. DAK. 


(Hughes County) 
1920 Population, 3,200 (1925 est. 3,667). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 3,500. 


Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, .009%; Foreign 
Born, 4,991%; Industrial Workers, 5%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 100%; Families, 500 (estimated). 


Schools: Public Grade, 735; High, 287. Total 
number of seats, 2,500. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, ahs 
Roman Catholic, 1. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$3,750,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 1 (4 lodge 
halls). Total number of seats, 12,000. 


Location: Pxact center of South Dakota, 
on 0. & N. W. Ry., on north bank of Missouri 


Christian Science, 1; 
Methodist, 1; 


River. Is on Black and Yellow Trail, Fine 
graveled road from Chicago to Yellowstone 
Park. Is capital city of State. Nearest larger 


city is 1 hour by auto and 1% hours by rail- 
road, Free state wagon bridge over Missouri 
River. 


Principal Industries: Farming and cattle 
country. ‘State Capitol, and railroad have larg- 
est payroll, No large manufacturing concerns. 


Residential Features: Mostly small houses. 
No big, modern apartment houses. Considerable 
building this year of small cottages, twenty 


new homes, costing about $5,000 to $8,000 each. 


Retail Shopping Section: Pierre Street, four 
blocks; Dakota Avenue, three blocks; Capital 
Avenue, two blocks. . 


Trading Area: 90 miles radius, 
Wholesale Houses: 


Number of Retail 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial automobile agencies, 6; 
automobile accessories, 8; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 9; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 17; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 5; dressmakers, 4; druggists, 3; 
dry goods, 4; department stores, 3; electrical 
supplies, 4; florists, 1; fruits, 7; furniture, 2; 
garages (public), 5; grocers, 6; hardware, 4; 
jewelry, 2; meat markets, 2; men’s furnishings, 
4; men’s clothing, 4; milliners, 2; opticians, 2; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3; restaurants (including 
hotels), 9; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 4; sta- 
tioners, 3; women’s apparel, 4. 


Groceries, 2. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 75 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 30; most pleasant months, April, 
May, June, July, Sept., Oct., November. Doctors 
(medical, 4), (dentists, 2), (osteopaths, 1); gas, 
natural; electric rrent, jp Bide tnaleee water, 


_ stands), “4; delicatessen, 1; 


‘garages (public), 8; grocers, 


Outlets for Nationally Ad- 


., hours by auto, 10 hours by railroad. |. — 


RAPID CITY, S. DAK. 
(Pennington County) 


1920 Population, 5,777 (1926, est. 7,800). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 50,000. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: 
Deadwood (pop. 2,000); Lead (5,500); Hot 
Springs (2,800). 


Native Whites, 95%; Foreign Born, 5%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 25%; English Reading, 
99%; Families, 1,600. 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 15 Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; State School of Mines, 
and State Indian School; Number of Pupils, 
2,819. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, ul 
Congregational, 1; Hpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellane- 
ous, 10. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), ' $413,- 
045.; Total Deposits (all banks), $4,357,515. ; 
Total Resources (all banks), $4,737,934.; Total 
Bank Clearings (12 months, 1925), $15,400,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Total number of seats, 2,5 


2,500. 
Location: Railroads enter Rapid City from 
five directions: 
two, OC. & N. W. lines from Chicago via Omaha 
and Twin Cities; locally owned Black Hills & 
Western line connects Rapid City with the 
Burlington—south, east, west, and northwest. 
Is the junction of two main state highways and 
of all railroads entering the Black Hills from 
the East. County highways, 3; state highways, 
4; national highways, 5. Nearest larger city, 
12 hours by auto or railroad. 


Diversified group of in- 


Principal Industries: 
lumbering, 


dustries. These include mining, 
packing, 
cement and stucco mills, stock shipping and 
dairying, flour milling, cattle and sheep raising. 


Residential Features: Principally one-family 
houses, generally first class. Twelve apartment 
houses. Residential districts uniformly attrac- 
tive. Out of the 1,500 homes in Rapid City, 
80% are owned by the occupants, and not more 
than 50% of these carry any encumbrance. 


Retail Shopping Section: Twelve lineal blocks 
of retail section. 


Trading Area: Fifty to 75 miles east; 60 
miles west; 30 miles north, and a fan-shaped 
territory up to 125 miles of inland territory 
northeast.. People come from much greater dis- 
tances, up to 150 miles southeast, and from 


all towns within a radius of 100 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, a iS 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1; tires, 2; lumber, 55 
mineral products, 1; oil, 8; biscuits, 2; machin- 


ery, 2; automobile distributors, 7. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial automobile agencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 10; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 25; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 5; confectioners (including hotel 
druggists, 5; dry 
goods, 2; department stores, 3; electrical sup- 
plies, 4; florists, 2; fruits, 1; furniture, 4; 

ts, 30; hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 10; men’s furnish- 
ings, 6; men’s clothing, 6; merchant tailors, iy 
milliners, 5; opticians, 5; photographers, 3; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
2; radio supplies, 9; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 11; shoes, 5; sporting goods, 5; stationers, 
1; women’s apparel, 4. ' 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
46.02 degrees; average number of rainy days 
per twelve months, 90; most pleasant months, 
May 1 to Noy. 1., Dec., Feb., and March, Doc- 
tors> (medical, 8); (dentists, 8); (osteopaths, 3); 
gas, artificial; number of meters, 700; electric 
current, alternating; number of wired houses, 
1,850; water, soft (mountain spring); number 
of automobile registrations, 1,964. 


SIOUX FALLS, S. DAK. 


(Minnehaha County) 


1920 Population, 25,202 (1926, est. 30,145). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 230,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Brookings, S. D. (pop. 3,924); Madison, Ss. D. 
(4,144); Pipestone, Minn. (3,325); Luverne, 
Minn. (2,782). 

Native Whites, 88%; Negroes, 
eign Born, 12%; Families, 7,800. 

Schools: Public Grade, 15; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Colleges, 4; Commercial, 2; . Number of 
Pupils, 7,100. 

Churches: Adventist, 1; Baptist, 4; Christian, 
Science, 1; Christian, 1; Christian Reform, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 2; Evangelical, 1; 
Hebrew, 2; Lutheran, 4; Methodist, 3; Presby- 
terian, 2; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, < 

Banks: National, 3; State, 1; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $970,- 
906.00; Total Deposits (all banks), $11,509,- 
Total Resources (all banks), $12,530, - 
Total Savings Banks Deposits $12,646,- 
159.00; Total Bank Clearings (12 months, 
1925), $61,087,892.64. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
2. Total number of seats, 7,000, 

Location: Eastern South Dakota, on Sioux 
River. Served by Great Northern; Rock Island; 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Illinois Central, 
and Northwestern Rys. Four of these lines fur- 
nish direct service from Chicago and eastern 
supply centers, and three eonnect direetly with 
western lake ports. 


.008%; For- 


©. M. & St. P. from Chicago; 


alfalfa seed distribution, hay shipping, . 


Nearest larger city is 9— 


r 


Principal Industries: Jobbing, distributing 
point (especially for farm -implements), meat 
packing, educational center, stock yards, stone 
quarries and gravel pits. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 73. Leading 
firms: John Morrell Co., Farley-Loetcher Co., 
Sioux Falls Metal Culvert Co., Crescent Cream- 
ery Co., Wisconsin Granite Co., Manchester 
Biscuit Co., Sioux Falls Paper Co., John W. 
Tuthill Lumber Co. ‘Total 1,884 wage earners. 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $27,000,000. 


Residential Features: 
beautiful homes, 
houses, 
homes. 


Large number of large, 
hon Mostly one and two-family 
Limited section devoted to workmen’s 


Retail Shopping Section: Phillips and Main 
Avenues from 6th to 12th Streets; Dakota Ave- 
nue from 8th to 11th Streets; two blocks on 6th 
and 7th Streets, and three blocks of 8th, 9th, 
10th, 11th and 12th Streets. 


Trading Area: 75-mile radius. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 5; hardware, 1; 
confectionery, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 7; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 23; bakers, 9; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 9 (chain, 2); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 17; delicatessen, 3; dress- 
makers, 12; druggists, 16; dry goods, 6; depart- 
ment stores, 5; electric supplies, 7; florists, 3; 
fruits, 5; furniture, 5; furriers, 3; garages 
(public), 16; grocers, 109 (chain, 2); hard- 
ware, 6; jewelry, 8; meat markets, 13; men’s 
furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 5; merchant 
tailors, 5; milliners, 9; opticians, 6; photo- 
graphers, 6; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 8; radio supplies, 8; 
(including hotels), 15; shoes, 11; sporting goods, 
8; stationers, 5; women’s apparel, 10. 


_Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
45 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 60; most pleasant months, May, 
June, September, October. Doctors (medical, 
33) 5 (dentists, 35); (osteopaths, 6); street car 
service; gas, artificial; number of meters, 6,700; 
electric current, alternating; wired houses, 5,800; 
water, hard. - 


YANKTON, S. DAK. 
. (Yankton County) .- 


1920 Population, 5,024 (1925, est. 5,550), 
City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. 


Native Whites, 70%; Negroes, 2%; 
Born, 28%; Industrial Workers, 20%; 
Reading, 98%; Families, 1,150. 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; ‘Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,375. 


Churches: Christian Science, 1; Congrega- 
tional, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Roman 
Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 5. ’ 


Banks: National, 2; State, 3; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $501,- 
197.57; Total Deposits (all banks), $2,587,042.; 
Total Resources (all banks), $3,671,147.; Total 
Savings Banks Deposits, $1,020,141.; Total Bank 
Clearings (12 months, 1925), $10,946,762. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), (2. Total 
number of seats, 16,500. . ‘ 


Location: 0. M. & St. P., C. & N. W., Great 
Northern. Located on the Missouri River, over 
which the Meridian Highway Bridge has been 
completed at a cost of $1,300,000 financed largely 
by local enterprise. Furnished bus and truck 
service to Nebraska towns. 


5; meats, 1; 
Miscellaneous lines— 


Foreign 
English 


Principal Industries: Agricultural products, 
creamery and dairy industries, poultry products, 
large nursery and greenhouse enterprises, auto- 
mobile and machinery supplies, printing. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 16. Leading 
firms: Repalee Marble Works, Sanitary Dairy, 
Keating Creamery, Binder Ice Cream Factory, 
J. T. Coxhead Cabinet Works, Yankton Print- 
ing Co. Total value of yearly output of fac- 
tories estimated at $2,500,000. 

Residential Features: Private houses predom- 
inate. Attractive residential section opened to 
north of city recently, 


Retail Shopping Section: Third Street, sevem 


blocks; -Broadway, two blocks; Cedar, one block; 
Walnut, two blocks; Douglas Avenue, two blocks; 


Capitol, two blocks. yes | 
_ Trading Area: About 25 miles in all direc- 
tions, with probably half the people trading 


here from 75 miles in each direction. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; 
fruits, 1; Miscellaneous lines: seeds, 
cigars, ice cream, school supplies. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial automobile agencies, 4; 
automobile accessories, 12; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 15; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 20; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 24; dressmakers, 14; druggists, 4; 
dry goods, &; department stores, 4; electrical 
supplies, 12; florists, 1; frnits, 20; furniture, 
4; furriers, 4; garages (public), 9; grocers, 16; 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 6; 
men’s furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 6; mer- 
chant tailors, 2; milliners, 4; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 


meats, 1; 
bakeries, 


musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 4; res-— 
taurants (including hotels), 15; shoes, 6; -sport- 
‘ing goods, 2; stationers, 10; women’s apparel, 6. 
Doctors (medical, 12); — 
3 gas, artificial; 
curre} y are 


Miscellaneous Data: 
(dentists, 8); (osteopaths, ~2) 
uumber of meters, 740; electr 
nating; number of wired houses 
ers be Ca lee : ; 


alter- 


restaurants 


ys 


pet Hdgar Orgain & Sons (tobacco). 
2 i even 


BRISTOL, TENN. 


(Sullivan County) 


1920 Population, (including Bristol, Va.), 14,- 
“176. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 22,500. 


Native Whites, 85.9%; Negroes, 13.5%; For- 
eign Born, 0.6%; Industrial Workers, 28%; 
English Reading, 76%; Families, 3,621. 


Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 2; Junior 
High, 2; Number of Pupils, 5,630. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 7; Pres- 
‘byterian, 3; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 
13. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 5; Total. Re- 


sources, $12,000,000. Savings Bank Deposits 
"Total, $7,500,000. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 


83; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
number of seats, 1,800 in auditorium. 


1; Total 


Location: On the Southern Railway, and the 
Norfolk & Western Railway. Bus service to 
Bluefield, W. Va.; Radford, Va.; Goldfield, 
Johnson City and Kingsport, Tenn., and the 


surrounding towns within a radius of 75 miles. 


Principal Industries: 
iron, hosiery, clothing, 
-yarious manufactures. 


Paper, leather, lumber, 
furniture, drugs, and 


Manufacturing Establishments: 57, Leading 
firms: Lincoln Furniture Mfg. Co., Columbia 
Paper Co., Shieren & Co., Enterprise Wheel 
Corp., S. E. Massengill Drug Co., Bristol Door 
& Lumber Co., Bristol Stove and Foundry Oo., 
Central Glass Co., Dominion Veneer Co. 


Residential Features: A majority of the 
people own their homes, with gardens 
which contribute to their enjoyment. Residen- 
tial sections have mostly an altitude of 2,000 
feet. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from pas- 
senger and freight station west, for about 15 
blocks on State Street. There are quite a num- 

. ber of stores, both retail and wholesale, on the 
streets crossing State, such as: Lee, Moore, 
Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and Commonwealth. Also 
‘small groceries, ete., in outlying districts. 


Trading Area: Has about a 50-mile radius, 
including the Virginia coal fields, 80 miles dis- 
tant. Trading territory embraces southwest 
Virginia; eastern Tennessee and Western North 
Carolina, and to some extent eastern Kentucky 
and West Virginia. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 7; meats, 1; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 2; dry goods, 2; Miscel- 
Janeous lines: 54 wholesale houses, all lines of 
jobbing represented. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
-vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
eies, 15; commercial auto agencies, 7; auto- 
mobile accessories, 28; automobile tire agencies, 
18; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 35; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 35; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 10; 
‘druggists, 5; dry goods, 22; department stores, 
83; electrical supplies, 10; florists, 2; fruits, 18; 
furniture, 7; furriers, 3; garages (public), 8: 
grocers, 121; hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat 
‘markets, 12; men’s furnishings, 18; men’s cloth- 
ing, 18; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 2; op- 
ticians, 2; photographers, 4; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio sup- 
plies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 18; 
shoes, 8; sporting goods,.3; stationers, 1; wo- 
men’s apparel, 22. 


CLARKSVILLE, TENN. 


(Montgomery County) 


1920 Population, 8,110. - 

City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 

Native Whites, 64%; Negroes, 36%; English 
Reading, £0%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 2; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 2,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian, 2; Episcopal, 
1; Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catho- 
lic, 1; Miscellaneous, 2. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 3; Total Resources 
4all banks), $5,000,000.; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total $610,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2. 


Location: Confluence of Cumberland and Red 
Rivers—north bank of Cumberland and south 
‘bank of Red—Cumberland River transportation 
up to Nashville, Tenn., and points beyond— 
down to Paducah, Ky., St. Louis, New Orleans. 
Served by L. & N. R.R. main line and two 
branches, Mineral and Clarksville and Prince- 
ton. Also served by Teun. Central with con- 
mections with Illinois Cenrral at Hopkinsville. 
Nearest larger city 24%, hours by auto or rail- 
road, 


Principal Industries: Dark leaf tobacco mar- 
ket. Tobacco, snuff, cigars, nicotine, flour, corn 
shellers, iron, lumber, staves, hogsheads. 

Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
American Snuff Mfg. Co., American Cigar Co., 
Dunlop Mill Co., A. H. Patch, (mfg. _corn 
shellers), Red River Iron Co., Nicotine Produc- 
‘tion Corp., (tobacco by-products, insecticides, 
sete.), Mason & Hughes, (pants and overalls), 


Newspaper Markets of - TENNESSEE 


‘tire 


i, Aa i 


Special Information: Shipped 26,000 hhds. to- 
bacco last year. Leaf tobacco, 1924, received 
on Associated floors, 9,000,000 lbs.; on Inde- 
pendent floors, 14,472,800 lbs.; bought at barns, 
5,000,000 Ibs.; Total, 28,472,800 lbs. Total to- 
bacco receipts this year will approximate 30,- 
000,000 Ibs. Quality above average. Price 
will probably average 14 to 16 cents per 1b. 
Some individual fine crops 30 to 52 cents. 


Residential 
family houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends three blocks 
on Franklin and three blocks on cross section 
known as Third street. Several adjoining busi- 
ness sections on First, Second, Commerce, Main 
and Legion Streets. A number of outlying 
neighborhood sections. 


Extends for probably 40 miles 
radius, covering Montgomery, Robertson, Chat- 
ham, Stewart, Dickson, Houston, Humphreys 
and Benton counties in Tennessee, and Christian, 
Todd, Logan, and Muhlenburg Counties in Ken- 
tucky. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; hardware, 1; 
Miscellaneous lines, hogsheads and staves. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; automobile accessories, 7; automobile 
agencies, 7; bakers, 3; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 10; confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 15; dressmakers, 12; 
druggists, 6; dry goods, 5; department stores, 
1; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 8; fruits, 10; 
furniture, 4; garages (public), 3; grocers, 40; 
hardware, 6; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 6; 
men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 5; mer- 
chant tailors, 1; milliners, 3; opticians, 2; photo- 
graphers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 3; radio supplies, 2; restaurants 


Features: Mostly one and two 
Private homes predominate. 


Trading Area: 


-(ineluding hotels), 15; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 


3: stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 2. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
58.22 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 126; most pleasant months, Apr., 
May, June, Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 17), 
(dentists, 7), (osteopaths, 1); street car service; 
gas, artificial; electric current, alternating; 
number of wired houses, 1,800; water, medium. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


(Hamilton County) 
1920 Population, 57,895 (1925 est., 136,464). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 125,748. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Cleveland, Dayton, Dalton, Rome, So. Pittsburg. 


Native Whites, 71%; Negroes, 27%; Foreign 


Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 18%; English 
Reading, 84%; Families, 32,000. 
Schools: Public Grade, 23; High, 7; Junior 


High, 2; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 21,- 
456. 


Churches: Baptist, 20; Adventists, 2; Christian 
Science, 2; Congregational, 3; Episcopal, 4; He- 
brew, 3; Methodist, 37; Presbyterian, 13; Ro- 
man Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 12. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 10; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $9,425,- 
952.; Total Deposits (all banks), $46,384,734.; 
Total Resources (all banks), $60,000,000.; Total 
Savings Banks Deposits, $43,273,336.; Total 
Bank Clearings (12 months, 1925), $373,405,137. 


Theatres: 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ber of seats, 15,173. 


Location; On Tennessee River, open to through 
navigation. Served by nine trunk lines. South- 
ern Railway, Central of Georgia, CO. N. 0. & T., 
Pee Ot sack Sb tT Ei ty Ge 9,9 ANd Pe Ass Gs 
Four bus lines operate in 100-mile radius. Near- 
est larger city is 4% hours by auto or railroad. 


“Principal Industries: Hosiery, boilers, mer- 
eerized products, woolen goods, plows, saw 
mill machinery, oil well machinery, gas ranges, 
shovels, automobile wrecking cars, clay, cedar . 
chests, undertaking goods, fire hydrants, valves, 
paper box boards, patent medicines, refrigerators, 
gas tips, steel alloys, inside finishings for build- 
ings, mine drills, mouldings, ratchet drills, wire- 
bound boxes, sewer pipe, candy, logging ma- 
chinery, malleable, gray iron and steel castings, 
Capital invested $124,146,000. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 378. Leading 
firms: United Hosiery Mills, Walsh & Wiener 
Boiler’ Works, Chattanooga Plow Co., Lucey 
Mfg. Co., Ross-Mehan Foundries, Dixie Portland 
Cement Co., Signal Mountain Portland Cement 
Co., Tenn. Furniture Corp., Chattanooga Stamp- 
ing & Enameling Co., U. 8. Cast Iron Pipe & 
Fdry. Co., Chattanooga Medicine Co., Thatcher 
Medicine Co., Dixie Mercerizing Co., Standard 
Processing Co. Total value of yearly output of 
factories estimated at $151,601,000. 


Legitimate, 1; Moving Picture, 10; 
ete.), Total num- 


Special Information: Location of the city 
makes it one of the distributing points of the 
South, served as it is by transportation on the 
Tennessee River and by nine trunk lines. Fine 
for manufacturing because of proximity to un- 
limited coal fields, and unlimited current fur- 
nished by three hydro-electric plants of the 
Tennessee Electric Co. Big wholesale and dis- 
tributing center. 


Residential Features: Mostly a city of home 
owners; houses constructed in last few years 
are of bungalow type; average in price $6,000 
to $9,000. Fine residential district in the « 
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Down Here 
We Are All 


Space 
Buyers 


Most of our residents down here in the Chattanooga 
part of the sunny Tennessee are space buyers— 
buying liberal tracts for home sites in the wide open 
spaces of our lovely mountains. aciiae 


The city is surrounded by Mission Ridge with ‘its 
12 miles of government boulevard, Lookout, Moun- 
tain and Signal Mountain, each 25 minutes from the 
city’s humming industry, over wide concrete moun- 
tain highways—giving the people a choice among 
many lofty peaks for the building of homes. 


Somehow in this lovely mountain country people 
don’t go in much for apartments or fifty-foot lots. 
They get enough space to have a real home, flowers, 
and a garden if they want it. 


All in all, the home life in our mountain suburbs 
down here is quite different from the picture you 
get in the North and East. And‘this is true re- 
garding the circulation of the city’s leading paper, 
The Chattanooga News. 


Any agency man or space buyer, in selecting a list 
of papers, should get the picture of the life of the 
South and particularly in the Chattanooga section. 


Chattanooga is a charming community, with home- 
in-the-evening characteristics that are almost ‘old- 
fashioned. It wouldn’t be sufficient for The Chat- 
tanooga News to have its standing contingent solely 
upon the fact that it leads*the other paper in cir- 
culation, general advertising and almost every 


classification of advertising. That alone wouldn’t: 


be enough. The bigger thing is that The News 
is the Chattanooga paper with the authority—the 
paper that is believed in; that bespeaks the soul of 
the community. 


*Chattanooga, 


THE CHATTANOOGA NEWS 


George F. Milton, President and Editor 
Walter C. Johnson, Vice-President and General Manager 


JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 


Publishers’ Representatives 


St. Louis 
Kansas City 


San Francisco Seattle 


Los Angeles 


Detroit 
Atlanta 


Chicago 
New York 
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TENNESSEE (Cont’d) 


Chattanooga (cont’d) 
South on Lookout and Signal Mountains, and 
Missionary Ridge; reached by convenient trolley 
lines or by automobile on paved roads, homes 
averaging in price $6,000 to $25,000 and more. 
About twenty new subdivisions now under way 
east of Missionary Ridge. 

Retail Shopping Section: 
Fourth to Main, 11 bucks, and on parallel 
street—Chestnut, Broad, Cherry, Walnut, and 
Georgia Ave., for about five blocks on each. 
Also Main St. for five blocks. There are eight 
outlying business. sections, with a number of 
smaller neighborhood sections with the usual 
grocery, confectionery and other shops. 

Trading Area: Extends twenty-five miles in 
all directions. Good business secured by Chat- 
tanooga merchants from sections fifty miles 
distant, and farther, due to fine bus service 
and convenient railroad schedules. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 8; meats, 6; 
fruits, 9; hardware, 4; dry goods, 7; Miscel- 
laneous Lines: steel, 9; cigars, 4; novelties, 6; 
confectionery, 4; toys, 1; shoes,, 1; paper, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 27; commercial automobile agencies, 5; auto- 
mobile accessories, 9; automobile tire agencies, 
15; bakers, 16; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 16; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 43; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 10; 
druggists, 69 (chain, 1); dry goods, 59; depart- 
ment stores, 5; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 9; 
fruits, 11; furniture, 44; furriers, 2; garages 
(public), 13; grocers, 18 (chain, 108); hard- 
ware, 12; jewelry, 18; meat markets, 57 (chain, 
1; men’s furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 32; 
merchant tailors, 23; milliners, 19; opticians, 8; 
photographers, 14; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 


On Market St. from 


sical instruments), 12; radio supplies, 10; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 40; shoes, 25; 
sporting goods, 6; stationers, 5; women’s ap- 
parel, 16. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 57.6 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 80; most pleasant months, April 
to December, inclusive. Doctors (medical, 155); 
(dentists, 63); (osteopaths, 5); street car sery- 
ice; gas, artificial; number of meters, 7,000! 
electric current, alternating and direct; num- 
ber of wired houses, 25,493; water, soft; num- 
ber of automobile registrations, 11,212. 


See announcements pages 253 and 254 


CLEVELAND, TENN. 
(Bradley County) 
1920 Population, 6,522. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 8,000. 


Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 24%; Foreign 
English 


Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 40%; 
Reading, 90%; Families, 2,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. 

Churches; Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 


1; Miscellaneous, 5. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Re- 
sources, $3,000,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 2. Total number of seats, 
1,500. 


Location: On trunk line of Southern Railway, 
and nine miles from trunk line of L. & N. R.R. 
Thirty miles from Chattanooga, Tenn., a con- 
necting line with a number of railroads. Ship- 
ping facilities excellent and railroad service 
good. Spur tracks numerous, and sites for new 
spurs available. 


Principal Industries: Stoves, hosiery, chairs, 
flour, coffins, woolens, etc. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 26, . Leading 


firms: Hardwick Stove Co., Cleveland Woolen 
Mills, Cleveland Chair Factory, Cleveland Coffin 
Co., Knox Hosiery Mills, Dixie Foundry Co., 
Weiss Hosiery Mills, Cleveland Milling Oo., 
Benderson & Lusk, (lumber products). 

Special Information: Cleveland has cheap 
electric power, skilled and contented labor in 
abundance, ample _ railroad facilities, good 
healthy climate, and cheap living costs. 

Residential Features: Mostly one, and two 
family houses. Workmen’s tenements virtually 
all located in one section of the city. All im- 
portant streets are paved with hard surface. 
Good private residential section, with sufficient 
lots available for new homes. Percentage of 
home owners is very large. 


Retail Shopping Section: On Ocoee St., 3 
blocks; Edwards, 3 blocks; Church, 3 blocks; 
80th, 31st, and 32nd, 3 blocks each. 

Trading Area: Extends 25 miles to the north, 
25 to east, 25 to west, and 12 to 15 to the 
south. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4, 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; commercial auto, agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 20; dressmakers, 6; druggists, 
5; dry goods, 6; department stores, 1; electrical 
supplies, 2; florists, 1; furniture, 8; garages 
(public), 3; grocers, 20; hardware, 4; jewelry, 
4; meat markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 8; men’s 
clothing, 8; milliners, 2; opticians, 4; photo- 
graphers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 1; restaurants (including hotels), 
6; shoes, 1; sporting goods, 1; women’s ap- 
parel, 4. 
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COLUMBIA, TENN. 


(Maury County) 


1920 Population, 5,526. 
City and Suburban, 10,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,000. 


Native Whites, 63%; Negroes, 37%; Indus- 


trial Workers, 22%; English Reading, 838%; 
Families, 1,411. 


Established 1869 


Schools: 7; Number of Pupils, 1,201. 
Churches: 8. ] h 
Banks: 5; Total Resources, $4,420,000. e€ 
Theatres: 2; Total number of seats, 2,500. 
Residential Features: Mostly one family 

houses, 


Retail Shopping Section: About six blocks. 
Trading Area: Has a radius of 25 miles. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 17; commercial auto. agencies, 7; automo- 
bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 
12; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 3; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 7; dressmakers, 10; druggists, 12; dry 


Chattanoo ga 
Times 


DAILY—SUNDAY 


goods, 5; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2; 
fruits, 4; furniture, 3; garages (public), 9; 
grocers, 38; hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat 


markets, 11; men’s furnishings, 3; men’s cloth- 
ing, 8; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 5; op- 
ticians, 2; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio sup- 
plies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 8; shoes, 
3; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 1; women’s 
apparel, 3. 


GREENEVILLE, TENN. 


(Greene County) 
1920 Population, 3,775. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 6,750. 


Native Whites, 87.5%; Negroes, 12.5%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 23%; English Reading, 91%; 


The only morning and only Sunday 
newspaper published in 
Chattanooga 


Families, 1,315. 
Schools: 3; Number of pupils, 831. 
Churches: 12. 3 
Banks: 7; Total Resources, $4,200,000. 
Theatres: 2; Total number of seats, 1,200. 
Residential Features: Mostly one family 
houses. All d oie 
Retail Shopping Section: Six blocks. a vertising contracts are based 


Trading Area: About 60 mile radius. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 7; automo- 
bile accessories, 8; automobile tire agencies, 14; 


on a 
Guaranteed Net Paid Circulation 


bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 12; confectioners ‘(including hotel 
stands), 3; dressmakers, 8; druggists, 4; dry 


goods, 6; eleetrical supplies, 4; florists, 1; fruits, 
8; furniture, 2; garages (public), 8; grocers, 
24; hardware, 5; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 5; 
men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 5; mer- 
chant tailors, 8; milliners, 6; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 4; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 5; shoes, 6; sport- 
ing goods, 2; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 5. 


of the present daily average 
exceeding 


30,000. 


The largest paid circulation, we are 
informed, of any newspaper, 


JACKSON, TENN. 
(Madison County) 


1920 Population, 18,860 (1926 est. 25,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 33,000. Most im- 
port cities and towns in this area are: Bemis 
(pop. 2,500); Henderson, (2,700); Humboldt 
(3,100); Trenton (4,300). 

Native Whites, 75%; 
trial Workers, 15%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 2; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 4,600. 


Churches: Baptist, 6; Christian Science, 1; 
Hpiscopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 4; Presby- 
terian, 2; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 2. 

Banks: National, 4; state, 1; Savings Bank 
Deposits Total, $9,000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 1. Total 
number of seats, 3,000. mi 


Location: Jackson in Madison County in the 
center of West Tennessee. Served by [Illinois 
Central, Mobile & Ohio, Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis, Gulf Mobile & Northern, and 
Birmingham & Northwestern. 


Principal Industries: Hardwood products, rail- 
road shops, lumber, cotton products, iron and 
steel, furniture, church and bank fixtures, ma- 
chinery supplies, cotton seed products, printing. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 44. Leading 
firms: Piggly-Wiggly Corp., Ashby Veneer, 
Bears Ice & Coal Co., Bemis Cotton Mill, Bedna 
Young Lumber Co., Budde-Weis Mfg. Oo., W. 
H. Coleman Co., Hashew & Co., Heathcock, 
Rush Mch. Co., Lawrence Mill & Blevator Co., 
Long Brick Yard, Madison Mattress Co., Model 
Mill Co., Motor Wheel Corp., Southern Eng. 
AV OrRA: Wood-Mosaic Co. and Preister Hosiery 

lil. 


Residential Features: Majority citizens own 
their homes. Seat of Union University, Lam- 
buth College, Lane College, and several business 
schools. Fifteen miles of paved streets, good 
Sewerage, and high elevation. 


Retail Shopping Section: Clean and modern 
business section which is not confined to one 
street. Stores for the most part are well ar- 
ranged, carry excellent stocks. 

Trading Area: Fifty miles in every direction, 
encompassing a population of 250,000 which is 
accessible by five railroads, three national high- 
ways, and numerous laterals, 
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Negroes, 25%; Indus- 


morning or evening, pub- 
lished in East Tennessee 


The average net paid daily circulation 
for September 1926 was 


31,817 


oe 


The JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


National Advertising Representatives 


TENNESSEE (Cont’d) 


Jackson. (cont’d) 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 8; meats, 1; 
fruits, 2; dry goods, 1; Miscellaneous lines, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 8; 


bakers, 5; cigar stores and ‘stands : (including 
hotels), 5; confectioners (ineluding hotel 
stands), 8; delicatessen, 5; dressmakers, 20; 


druggists, 14; dry goods, 17; department stores, 
6; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 5; fruits, 2; 
furniture, 10; furriers, 1; garages (public), 5; 
grocers, 72 (chain, 7); hardware, 4; jewelry, 
8; meat markets, 23; men’s furnishings, 5; mil- 
liners, 14; opticians, 9; photographers, 38: 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
7: radio supplies, 3; restaurants (ineluding 
hotels), 13; shoes, 13; stationers, 2; women’s 
apparel, 9. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 35); 
(dentists, 11); (osteopaths, 4); street car ser- 
vice; gas, artificial; number of meters, 1,837; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 3,600; water, soft. 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


(Washington County) 


1920 Population, 12,442. (Official City Census 
1925, 23,845). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 14,000, (1920); 
25,000, (1924). Most important cities and 
towns in this area are: Kingsport (pop. 5,000); 
Elizabethton (3,500); Erwin (3,500); Jones- 
boro (1,000). 

Native Whites, 86.6%; Negroes, 12.8%; For- 
eign Born, 0.6%; English Reading, 90%. 


Schools: Public Grade, 9; High, 2; Junior 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 5,800. 

Churches: Baptist, 7; Episcopal, 1; Metho- 
dist, 6; Presbyterian, 5; Roman Catholic, 1; 
Church of Christ, 3; Miscellaneous, 9. 

Banks: National, 3; State) 2; Total Re- 
sources, $8,750,000; Savings Bank Deposits 


Total, $1,600,Q00; Total Deposits 
$7,000,000; Total Bank Clearings 
1925), $225,000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 4; Moving Pictures, 2; 
VaudeviNe, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
etc.), 1; Total number of seats, 4,900. 


Location: Southern Railway; Hast Tenn. and 
Western, North Carolina R.R.; Carolina, Clinch- 
field & Ohio R.R. On Southern main line, east 
and west, 20 hours to New York. ©: ©. & O. 
R.R., north and south, Ohio River to seaboard. 
E. T. & W. N. OC. R.R. is a feeder through the 
mountains. 


Principal Industries: Flour, flooring, interior 
trim, brick, chairs, hosiery, silk yarn, Rayon, 
cement products, building material, eigar box 
lumber, boxes, auto floor boards, foundry pro- 
ducts, drugs, velvets, velours and corduroys, 
furniture, bobbins, tobacco (warehouse and 
packing), novelties. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Model Mill 
Co., Johnson City Shale Brick Co., Empire Chair 
Co., Tennessee Silk Mill, Harris Mfg.  Co., 
Tennessee Box Co., American Cigar Box Oo., 
Cranberry Blast Furnace, M.-B. Chemical Co., 
American Tanning Co., Guinn Mfg. Co., Ameri- 
can Bimberg Co., Gloria Textile Co., Jordan 
Mfg. Co., Smith Chemical Co. Total value 
of yearly output of factories estimated at $9,- 


Residential Features: Temperature 30 to 80. 
Excellent water and moderate rainfall, Many 
fine apartment houses. Large high-class resi- 
dential section, also extensive colonies in moun- 
tains nearby. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main street, 4 
blocks; Market street, Roan to Boone, 4 blocks; 
Roan from Market to Jobe, 3 blocks; Spring 
from Main to Joan, 1 block: Buffalo from Main 
to Ashe, 3 blocks; Boone from Maine to Kine, 
ot hia Fountain Square, 4 blocks, (one each 
side). 


Trading Area: East 75 miles, west 65 miles, 
north 125 miles, south 100 miles, 


(all banks) 
(12 months, 
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Wholesale Houses: Oandy, 3; groceries, 4; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 3; meats, 1; dry goods, 2; 
Miscellaneous lines, 30; shoes, ice cream, har- 
ness, implements, feeds, produce, etc, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; automobile accessories, 13; automobile 
tire agencies, 17; bakers, 3; cigar stroes and 
stands (including hotels), 29 (chain, 1); confec- 
tioners (including hotel stands), 25; delica- 
tessen, 3; dressmakers, 14; druggists, 8 (chain, 
2); dry goods, 11; department stores, 6; elec- 
trical supplies, 3; florists, 4; fruits, 5; furni- 
ture, 8; garages (public), 16; grocers 112 
(chain, 11); hardware, 4; jewelry, 6; meat 
markets, 19 (chain, 6); men’s furnishings, 17; 
men’s clothing, 17; merchant tailors, 3; milli- 
ners, 2; opticians, 3; photographers, 3; pianos 
(and. miscellaneous musical instruments), 4; 
radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 
20 (chain, 3); .shoes, 20; sporting goods, 5; 
stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 18. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 22); 
(dentists, 14); (osteopaths, 3); street car ser- 
vice; gas, artificial; number of meters, 3,600; 
electric current, alternating; number of, wired 
houses, 3,700; number of automobile registra- 
tions, 2,200 (in city);-water, soft. 


KINGSPORT, TENN. 


(Sullivan County) 


1920 Population, 5,692 (1926, est. 12,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 21,000. 


Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 19%; 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 50%; 


70% 


Reading, 90%; Families, 2,150. 


Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 2; 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,293. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 
3; Presbyterian, 3; Miscellaneous, 3. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $3,500,000. Savings Bank 
Deposits Total, $100,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 3. Total num- 
ber of seats, 3,400. 


Location: On Clinchfield Railroad, three-mile 
connection with Southern Railway. Bus pas- 
Senger and freight service on improved roads 
to Johnson City, Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn,, Bris- 
tol, Tenn., Gate City, Va., Rogersville, Tenn., 
and all smaller towns within fifty miles of the 
city. Nearest larger town (Knoxville) is 4 
hours distant by automobile, and 5 hours by 
railroad. 


Foreign 
English 


Junior 


Principal Industries: Leather, tanning extract, 
harness, cement, hosiery, books, eloth, flour, 
lumber, brick, tile, wood alcohol, commercial 
charcoal, acetone, iron, glass, pulp, paper, stone 
quarries, brooms, burley tobacco market, cheese, 
canning, book cloth. Other smaller industries 
as wood working, ice cream, ice, ete. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
The Mead Fibre Company, Tennessee Eastmen 
Corporation, Kingsport Press, Clinchfield Port- 
land Cement Corp., Kingsport Brick Co., Kings- 
port Extract Corp., Slip-Not Belting Corp., 
Kingsport Mfg. Co., Kingsport Foundry & Ma- 
chine Works, Borden Mills, Inec., Kingsport 
Hosiery Mills, Kingsport Flour Mills, Hensley 
& Gibson, Corning Glass Works, Holliston Mills. 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $20,000,000. 


Special Information: The number of em- 
ployees in Kingsport’s plants number 3.800 and 
the annual payroll of these plants totals $5,- 
200,000. Kingsport Press has capacity of 90.000 
average sized books or novels per day. The 
Hastman Kodak Company’s southern plant is 
located here. Over $3,000,000. worth of wood 
is used yearly by the various dndustries in the 
eity, 

Residential Features: Mostly one family 
houses, Large subdivisions ranging from 50 
to 200 houses have been built in various sections 
of the city by the various industries and sold 
to the employees of the plants on payments 
ranging over 11 years which amounts to no more 
than rent, 


Retail Shopping Section: Four blocks on Main 
Street, two blocks on Broad Street, three blocks 
on Market Street, two blocks on Shelby Street, 
two blocks on Cherokee Street, two blocks on 
Sullivan Street, one block on Boone Street. 


THE FREE PREss 


Starts the day 


IN KNOXVILLE 


1926 


Trading Area: Sixteen miles to the east, 
About twenty miles to the south: Thirty-five 
miles to the west, and about twenty miles to 
the north. All connected by good roads and 
regular bus service. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; commercial automobile agencies, 2; auto- 
mobile accessories, 2; automobile tire agencies 
(where tires are sold), 12; bakers, 1; cigar 
stores and stands (including hotels), 42; con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 4; delicates- 
sen, 1; dressmakers, 4; druggists, 6; dry goods, 
11; department stores, 5; electrical supplies, 2; 
florists, 1; fruits, 8; furniture, 5; garages 
(public), 10; grocers, 28 (chain, 2); hardware, 
2; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 6; men’s furnish- 
ings, 4; men’s clothing, 8; merchant tailors, 2; 
milliners, 8; opticigns, 2; Photographers, 2; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
1; radio supplies, 2; restaurants (including ho- 


Groceries, 2; meats, 1; 


tels), 14; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 2; sta- 
tioners, 1; Women’s apparel, 5. 
Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 11); 


(dentists, 4). No street car Service; no gas; 
electric current, alternating; water, soft, 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
(Knox County) 


1920 Population, 77,818. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 129,672. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 


Harriman (pop. 6,000); Lenoir City (5,000); 
Morristown (7,000); Newport (4,000). 
Native Whites, 84.3%; Negroes, 14.4%; 


Foreign Born, 1.3%; Industrial Workers, 42%; 
English Reading, 100%; Families, 14,494, 


Schools: Public Grade, 42; High, 2; Junior 
High, 3; Parochial, 3; Number of Pupils, 19,- 
719. Bond Issue $2,500,000, being spent for 
increased schools, 


Churches: Baptist, 40; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 2; Methodist, 47; Presby- 
terian, 15; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 16, 


Banks: National, 5; State, 2; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $5,541,- 
0384.; Total Deposits (all banks), $40,226,632.; 
Total Resources (all banks), $42,908 ,460.; Total 
Savings Banks Deposits, $20,897,942; Total Bank 
Clearings (12 months, 1925), $162,921,478. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 7; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 4; Total num- 
ber of seats, 6,000, 2 


Location: On the Tennessee River; served by 
the Southern Railway, L. & N., Railway, and 
Knoxville & Carolina Railway. Railroad lines 
radiate in nine directions, Halfway between 
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Chicago amd Miami. Halfway between Missis- 
sippi River and Atlantic Ocean. Halfway be- 
tween New York and New Orleans. Over 
45,000,000 people live within 500 miles radius, 
Excellent motor bus service to all nearby points, 
Nearest large city is 6 hours by auto or railroad. 


Principal Industries; Textile mills and cloth- 
ing factories, iron, steel, and brass-working 
Plants, furniture and lumber, Tennessee marble 
quarries and finishing mills; other miscellaneous 
industries; 45,000,000 tons coal mined annually 
within 75 miles of Knoxyille. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 278. Leading 
firms: Brookside Mills, Southern Railway Shops, 
Standard Knitting Mills. Appalachian Mills, 
Knoxville Iron Co., The Fulton Co., Sanford. 
Day Iron Works, Knoxville Knitting Mills, 
Knoxville Table & Chair Co., C. B. Atkin Co., 
Cherokee Spinning Co., Knoxville Cotton Mills, 
Appalachian Marble Co., Gray-Knox Marble Co., 
Tennessee Producers Marble Co., Knox Porcelain 
Co., Southern Extract Co,, Tate Mfg. Co., J 
Allen Smith & Co. 


Special Information: Bank Debits for 1925 
were $389,163,682; Post Office receipts for 1925 
were $630,655.28; Building permits for 1925 were 
Ce New $2,500,000 water plant started 
in 1925, 


Residential Features: Private homes predomi- 
nate. Of the 20,000 homes in Knoxville, 41.3 
per cent are owned by the occupants, Homes 
in the best residential section average in value 
approximately, $35,000. Homes in the medium 
residential section range in value from $5,000 to 
$15,000, 


Retail Shopping Section; Extends from Gay 
Street and Magnolia Avenue, south 9 blocks to 
the corner of Gay Street and Main Avenue, also 
from the corner of Wall and Market Streets, 
south three blocks to the corner of Church and 
Market. There are five prominent cross streets 
with many retail stores, which connect the two 
main trading arteries. Excepting for a number 
of outlying drug and grocery stores the major 
portion of the retail stores are restricted to the 
above mentioned territory. 


Trading Area: About 50 miles in each direc- 
tion. Much business, however, is secured from 
greater distances. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 13; meats, 7; 
fruits, 4; hardware, 2; dry goods, 5; Miscellane- 
ous lines, 5; wholesale shoe houses. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 


cies, 21; commercial auto, agencies, 18, auto. 
mobile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 
26; bakers, 11; cigar stores and Stands (ine 


cluding hotels), 20 (chain, 3): confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 102; delicatessen, 3; dress- 
makers, 14; druggists, 49 (chain, 9); dry goods, 
48; department stores, 10; electrical supplies, 
33; florists, 7; furniture, 43: furriers, 1; gar- 
ages (public), 22; grocers, 478 (chain, 5); hard- 
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TENNESSEE (Cont’d) 


Knoxville (cont’d) 


ware, 13; jewelry, 13; meat markets, 53; men’s 
furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 57; . merchant 
tailors, 24; milliners, 14; opticians, 16; photog- 
raphers, 10; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 8; radio supplies,. 5; restaurants 
(including hotels), 26; shoes, 20; sporting goods, 
8; stationers, 26; women’s apparel, 23. 
Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 58 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months; 111; most pleasant months, April, 
May, June, Oct., Nov., Dec. Doctors, (medical, 
160); (dentists, 60); (osteopaths, 10) 5 street car 
service; gas, artificial; number of meters, 8,287; 
electric current, alternating; water, soft, 


See announcements page 255 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


if (Shelby County) 
1920 Population, 162,351. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 221,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this. area are: 


Jackson, Tenn., (pop. 30,000); Helena, Ark., 
(20,000); Greenswood, Miss.,, (10,000); Clarks- 
daje, Miss., (10,000). ‘ : 


Native Whites, 61%; Negroes, 36%; Foreign 
Born, 3%; Industrial Workers, 16%; English 
Reading, 99%; Families, 45,369. 

Schools: Public Grade, 40;.High, 3; Parochial, 
20, Number of Pupils, 32,764... : 

Churches: Baptist, 80; Christian Science, 2; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal,--8;+ Hebrew, 5; 
Methodist, 20; Presbyterian,-18; Roman Catholic, 
11; Miscellaneous, 12. aaa 


evs 


Banks: National, 1; State, 12; Total Re- 
sources, $115,000,000, Savings “Bank. Deposits 
Total, $100,000,000. 3 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 16; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
2; Total number of seats, 30,000; 

Location; Ten railroad systems converge at 
Memphis. Missouri Pacific, St. Lonis South- 
western, Chicago, Rock Island. & Pacific, St. 


Louis & San Francisco, Iljnbdis Central, Yazoo. 


& Mississippi Valley, Southern, Louisville & 
Nashville, Nashville, Chattanooga &/ St. Louis, 
Mobile & Ohio. o 
-Principal Industries: Woodworking and cotton 
seed oil, mixed feeds, cereals, automobiles and 
bodies, iron and steel, lumber’ and cotton, 4 
Manufacturing Establishments:, 400. , Leading 


firms: Buckeye Cotton Oil Co.,, Dixie Cotton. Oil 
Co., Kelsey Wheel Co., Ford Motor, Co., Fisher 
Bodies Corp., Virginia Bridge Iron Co. Total 


value of yearly output of factories estimated at 
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$180,000,000. American Snuff Co., E. 
& Co., Gayoso Lumber Co, 

Special Information: Broad: streets, splendid 
park system; 1,342.05 acres of parks and play- 
greunds, good educational institutions, $2,000, - 
000 river and rail terminal, $1,500,000 audi- 
torium, 12,500 seating capacity. ‘ 

Residential Features: Most of homes for one 
and two families with bungalows type prodomi- 
nating. Great increase in recent years in number 
of apartment buildings. “Several districts for 
working people and several ‘for negroes. Best 
residence district in eastern and northeastern 
sections of the city. 

Retail Shopping Section: 
Thirds streets. Main street, 
street, 5 blocks; Third street, 2 blocks; Beale 
street, 6 blocks; Madison street, 4 blocks. 
There are other shopping sections one to four 
miles, from business’ sections. 


Trading. Area: Sixty-nine miles west into 
Arkansas; north into Tennessee, east into Ten- 
nessee and: south .into Mississippi. Good train 
service in all directions, Good roads contribute 
to the city’s position as marketing and shopping 
center. Three steamboat lines and numerous 
bus lines. | 


Wholesale Houses; Groceries, 22; meats, 9; 
fruits, 10; bardware, 5; dry goods, 12. 


Number of Retails Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 45; automobile accessories, 38; automobile 
tire agencies, 25; bakers, 38; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 30; confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 46; delicatessen, 10; drug- 
gists, 161 (chain, 6); dry goods, 132; depart- 
ment stores, 4; electrical supplies, 30; florists, 
12; fruits, 21; furniture, 75; furriers, 8; gar- 
ages.. (public), 40; grocers, 700 (chain, 160); 
hardware, 30; jewelry, 39; meat.markets, 100; 
men’s furnishings,.20; men’s clothing, 20; mer- 
chant tailors, 87; milliners, 20; opticians, 16; 
photographers, 17; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 15; radio supplies, 15; 
restaurants (including hotels), 270; shoes, 46; 
sporting goods, 6; stationers, 10; women’s ap- 
parel, 25. : Sivigs 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 300); 
(dentists, 180); street car service; gas, arti- 
ficial; number of meters, 30,000; electric cur- 
rent, A;C., D.C.; number of wired houses, 38,- 
000; water, hard and soft. 5 


MORRISTOWN, TENN. 
; (Hamblen County) 
1920 Population, 5,875. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 9,000 to 10,000. 
Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 25%; Indus- 
trial Workers, 20%; English Reading, 90%; 
Families, 1,250. ~- ; 
Churches: Baptist, 4; Bpiscopal, 1; 
dist,).3; Presbyterian,*1; Miscellaneous, 3. 
Banks: ~ National, 2; State, 1; Total Re- 


Main, Second, and 
16 blocks; Second 


Metho- 


L. Bruce sources, 


cS 


$5,000,000; 
Total $100,000. ! 4 : 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 3; Total number of seats, 
2,500. : 4 s 

Location: On main line of Southern Railway 
from Washington to New Orleans, and western 
terminus of the Carolina division of the Southern 
R.R.; 42 miles east of Knoxville, and 90 miles 
northwest .of Asheville. Excellent bus service 
to all outlying districts. 


Principal Industries: 
shipping, pork packing, 
furniture, knitting mills. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 35. Leading 
firms: Morristown Produce & Ice Co., Taubell- 
Scott Co., Carver Wagon Works, Morristown 
Chair Co., Taylor Table Co., Haskew Mfg. C©o., 
Morristown Packing Co., S. M. Holtsinger Co., 
Hamblen County Creamery Co., Davis Tyler 
Canning Co. Total value of yearly output of 
factories estimated at $7,500,000. 


Special Information: Large poultry and egg 
market; junction point of railway and highways 
between north, south, east, and west. A large 
wholesale center. ; 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
houses, a limited section of industrial workers’ 
homes, miles of paved streets, beautiful shade 
trees. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends four blocks 
on Main street, with’ small stores in outlying 
district. 

Trading Area: Covers 15 miles to the east, 
25 south, 20 north, and 16 west. Some business 
is secured from greater distances. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 
fruits, 2; hardware, 2; dry goods, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; automobile accessories, 10; automobile 
tire agencies, 10; bakers, 1; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 10; confectioners. (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 5; delicatessen, 1; dress- 
makers, 15; druggists, 3; dry goods, 8; electri- 
cal supplies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 1; furniture, 
3; furriers, 1; garages (public), 6; grocers, 48; 


Savings Bank Deposits 


Poultry growing and 
wagon manufacturing, 


2; 


hardware, 38; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 4; 
men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 5; mer- 
chant tailors, 2; milliners, 6; opticians, . 3; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 4; 
restaurants (including hotels), 7; shoes, 6; 
sporting goods, 6; stationers, 4; women’s ap- 
parel, 8. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


(Davidson County) 
1920 Population, 118,342. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 


Native Whites, 67.9%; 
Foreign Born, 2%; Families, 


140,000. 


Negroes, 
80,220. 


30.1%; 


N um- 


LA 
Schools: Public Grade, 39; High, 2; 
ber of Pupils, 23,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 24; Christian Science, 2; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 7; Methodist, 51; 
Presbyterian, 9; Roman Catholic, 6; Miscellane- 
ous, 95. 


Banks: National, 5; State, 9. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 11; 
Vaudeyille, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 


“Location: L. & N. BR. R., N. C. & St. L 
R. R., T. C. R, R., Cumberland River Steam=- 
boat Lines. 5 


Principal Industries: Shoe factory, stove 
foundry, coffee roasters, self raising flour mill, 
cement plant, fibre silk plant, paper box fac- 
tories. 


Special Information: One of largest hardwood 
flooring markets in the country. One of the 
largest manufacturing points in south. Grinds 
great quantity of wheat. Publishes many reli- 
gious periodicals, Inland barge manufacturing 
plant. Produces 90 per cent of coffee cans used 
in the South, 

Residential Features: Most of apartments 
in this section, no factories, no tenement sec- 
tions. 

Retail Shopping Section: ‘Cumberland River, 
east boundary; Broad street, south; Cedar street, 
north; 14th avenue; west (except auto row). 

Trading Area: Radius of 65 miles. Auto 
lines in every direction for 380 miles, two 
interurban lines. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 19; meats, 9; 
fruits, ‘9; hardware, 7; dry goods, 12; Mis- 
cellaneous lines: candy, 10; cigars, 5; shoes, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 21; commercial auto, agencies, 10; automo- 
bile accessories, 100; automobile tire agencies, 
50; bakers, 23; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 100; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 30; dressmakers, 44; druggists, 86; 
dry goods, 75; department stores, 4; electrical 
supplies, 14; florists, 10; fruits, 25; furniture, 
47; furriers, 3; garages (public), 35; grocers, 
650; hardware, 11; jewelry, 36; meat markets, 
121; men’s. furnishings, 12; men’s clothing, 52; 
merchant tailors, 56; milliners, 18; opticians, 
15; photographers, 17; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 7; radio supplies, 10; 
restaurants (including hotels), 217; shoes, 29; 
sporting goods, 4; stationers, 14; women’s ap- 
parel, 26. t : 


See announcement below. rs 
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Enters 18,000 More Homes Every Day Than Any Other 
Newspaper Published at Tennessee’s Capital 


FIFTY YEARS OF GENUINE GROWTH 


No pre-dating and no devices to swell circulation tainted with irregularity, but a bona fide circulation approved and guaranteed by the Audit 
Bureau, America’s recognized standard authority, ; 


Standing for a half century in unflinching defense of the public interest and faithful performance of public duty, and fully reflecting in service 
and equipment the swift advances of modern journalism, the Banner has been and is entrenched in unbroken j 


Leadership in Circulation, Advertising, Influence 
National Advertising Representatives: BENJAMIN & KENTNOR CO. 2 West 45th Street, New York 
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ABILENE, TEXAS 
(Taylor County) 


1920 Population, 10,274. | 

City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000. 

Native Whites, 98%; Negroes, 2%; Industrial 
Workers, 10%; English Reading, 100%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Number 
of Pupils, 4,420, 


Churches:. Baptist, 5; Christian Science, 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 3. 


1; 
2; 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Total Re- 
sources, $8,000,000. Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $1,000,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 6; Vaudeville, 1; 


Total number of seats, 4,000. 

Location: Texas & Pacific Ry., Wichita Val- 
ley Ry. Co., Abilene & Southern Ry. Co. To 
nearest large city by railroad, 6 hours; by 
auto, 8 hours, 


Principal Industries: Grain elevator, gins, 
oil mill, cotton compress, broom factery, print- 
ing, auto springs, planing mills and railroad 
shops.. Wholesale center. 

Special Information: Three denominational 
colleges with a daily attendance of 2,500 stu- 
dents. A wholesale, retail and financial center 
for a hundred mile radius. 


Residential Features: Principally a city of 
homes. Civic improvement attracts well-to-do 
families throughout this section, which is fast 
developing from a ranch country with large 
tracts intO an agricultural section. Natural 
gas. } A 


Retail Shopping Section: Ten blocks on Pine 
and Chestnut Streets with business houses ex- 
tending a block in each direction from each 
of these streets. 


Trading Area: Wholesale area extends for 
many miles. Strictly retail from 25 to 50 
miles in each direction, with considerable ad- 
ditional retail trade from a much farther dis- 
tance as the largest stores and varieties are 
carried here. Some retail shopping is not un- 

“common for a distance of 200 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 6; meats, 
fruits, 3; hardware, 1; auto accessories, 2. 


_ Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 24; commercial auto. agencies, 10; automo- 
bile accessories, automobile tire agencies, 
20; bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 12; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 12; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 7; 
druggists, 16; dry goods, 12; department stores, 
4; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 4; fruits, 6; 
furniture, 6; garages (public), 20; grocers, 84 
(chain, 2); hardware, 5; jewelry, 5; meat mar- 
kets, 14; men’s furnishings, 15; men’s cloth- 
ing, 12; merchant tailors, 1; milliners, 12; 
opticians, 6; photographers, 6 pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 38; radio 
supplies, 6; restaurants (including hotels), 36; 
shoes, 20; sporting goods, 5; stationers, 4; 
women’s apparel, 8. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
63 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 66; most pleasant months, April, 
May, June, Oct. Doctors (medical, 37); (den- 
tists, 10); (osteopaths, 3); number of wired 
houses, 4,246; street car service; gas, natural; 
electric current, alternating; water, hard. 


4; 


25; 


AMARILLO, TEXAS 


(Potter County) 


1920 Population, 15,494 (1926, est. 40,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 72,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Panhandle, (pop. 10,000); Borger, (10,000); 
Canyon, (1,750); Claud, (800); Vega, (250). 

Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 8%; Industrial Workers, 15%; English 
Reading, 98%; Families, est. 8,888. 

Schools: Public Grade, 12; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 6,122. 

Churches: Baptist, 6; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 15 
Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 7. 

Banks: National, 8; State, 2; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $1,- 
123,480; Total Deposits (all banks), $21,236,- 
275; Total Resources (all banks), $29,483,711, 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 8; Vaudeville, 
1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 3; Total 
number of seats, 6,200. 


Location; In Northwest Texas at intersec- 
tion of Rock Island, Santa Fe and Fort Worth 
& Denver Railways. Direct connection with 
Chicago, Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, 
El Paso, Memphis, North Texas and Texas 
Gulf ports. Seven rail outlets. Bus lines to all 
surrounding towns. 

Principal Industries: Railroad shops, zine 
smelter, flour mill, creamery, oil refinery, leather 
goods, sheet metal products, candy, ice, brick 
and tile, oil development, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 44, Leading 
firms: U. S. Zine Co., Great West Mills, Mistle- 
toe Creamery, Amarillo Refining Co., J. B. 
Bryant Co. (candy manufacturing), Total value 
of yearly output of factories estimated at 
$15,000,000. 

Special Information: City 


is distributing 


4s center for territory 300 miles square; 64 whole- 


- sale houses, yearly business $60,000,000, Large 
4 al gas field in the near vicinity, Fuel cost 


to industry is equivalent to coal at $1.00 per 
ton. Direct rail connection with principal cities 
of the West. Amarillo is located on the edge 
of the Panhandle oil and gas field, (35x60 miles 
in area), At this time there are 207 produc- 
ing wells and 592 drilling. 


Residential Features: Mostly well-built one- 
family homes, many brick; 15 miles paved in 
main residential district; natural gas in ad- 
dition to usual publie utilities. Water 98% 
pure, 


Retail Shopping Section: Polk Street, 3rd 
to 9th; Taylor Street, 3rd to 8th; average of 
two blocks on each of intervening numbered 
streets. Neighborhood groceries in residence 
sections. Few suburban drug stores. 


Trading Area; Absolute trade area averages 
27 miles in all directions. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; 
fruits, 7; hardware, 2; dry goods, 2; miscel- 
laneous lines, farm implements, 14; auto ac- 
cessories, auto tires, 9; miscellaneous, 26, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial auto. agencies, 7; automo- 
bile accessories, 29; automobile tire agencies, 
21; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 45; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 19; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 8; 
druggists, 83; dry goods, 17; department stores, 
8; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 8; fruits, 5; 
furniture, 138; garages (public), 20; grocers, 
130 (chain, 3); hardware, 5; jewelry, 13; meat 
markets, 78; men’s furnishings, 16; men’s cloth- 
ing, 16; merchant tailors, 6; milliners, 12; op- 
ticians, 9; photographers, 6; pianos (and miscel- 
laneous musical instruments), 38; radio supplies, 
3; restaurants (including hotels), 53; shoes, 19; 
sporting goods, 6; stationers, 4; women’s ap- 
parel, 22, 


Miscellaneous Data: Moderate temperature: 
winter mean average. 43 degrees, summer 69 


meats, 4; 


7 


degrees. Doctors (medical, 39); (dentists, 
2275 (osteopaths, 5); street car _ service; 
gas, natural; number of meters, 6,176; elec- 


trie current, A.C.; number’ of automobile reg- 
istrations, 8,207; water, soft. 


ATHENS, TEXAS 


(Henderson County) 


1920 Population, 3,176. 
City and Suburban Estimate: 4,500. 
Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 25%; Indus- 


trial Workers, 8%; English Reading, 100%; 
Families 1,500 (estimated). 

Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 2. Number 
of Pupils, 1,357. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Methodist, 2; Presby- 
terian, 1. Miscellaneous, 2. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $2,672,436.33. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1. Total number 
of seats, 600. 

Location: In the heart of eastern Texas. 


Served by St. L. S. W. and T. & N. O. branch 
of Southern Pacific. Bus service to Dallas and 
other leading cities; 8 passenger trains daily. 
Direct freight route from St. Louis, Dallas and 
New Orleans. To nearest large city by rail- 
road, 2 hours; by auto, 114 hours. 


Principal Industries: Brick, building tile, 
pottery and clay products, auto batteries, print- 
ing, mattresses, poultry dressing plant. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 8, Leading 
firms: Athens Brick & Tile Co., Athens Pot- 
tery Co., Dixie Battery Co., Hugh Drane Co. 
“Annual output: $1,300,000. 


Special Information: Large shippers’ of 
peaches, watermelons, hogs, cattle, poultry, only 
pea processing plant in south. Henderson 
county produces great amount of hogs. Two 
large lignite mines in county. $5,000,000. elec- 
trical plant just completed. Athens has a 70- 
acre city park and municipal golf course. All 
business streets paved. Paving of eleven resi- 
dential streets now going on. 


Residential Features: Private homes  pre- 
dominate, mainly owned. Some of the finest 
homes for a city of its size in the state. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Pub- 
lic Square, which forms heart of the business 
section, two blocks north, one block south, one 
block east and one block west. Neighborhood 
groceries in south and west sections. 


Trading Area: Extends 25 miles north, south, 
east and west. Good trade from adjoining 
counties except from the Last. Automobile 
roads in all directions. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
automobile tires, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; automobile accessories, 8; automobile 
tire agencies, 7; bakers, 1; confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands, 2; dressmakers, 1; drug- 
gists, 5; dry goods, 9; department stores, 3; 
electrical supplies, 1; florists, 1; furniture, 2; 
garages (public), 6; grocers, 18; hardware, 2; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 4; men’s furnish- 
ings, 8; milliners, 1; opticians, 1; photog- 
raphers, 1; pianos’ (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 1; radio supplies, 1; restaurants 
(including hotels) 10; women’s apparel, 2. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 72 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 25; most pleasant months, 
April, May, Oct., Nov., Dec. Doctors (medical), 
7); (dentists, 3); number of wired houses, 832; 
electric current, alternating; water, soft. 


2; poultry, 1; 


AUSTIN, TEXAS. 
(Travis County) 


1920 Population, 34,876 (1926, est. 55,728). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 60,000.- Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
San Marcos (pop, 5,500); Bastrop (2,000); George- 
town (4,000); Taylor (7,500); Fredericksburg 
(4,000), ya 

Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 5%; Foreign 
Born, 5%; Industrial Workers, 1,300; English 
Reading, 94%; Families, 9,430, “ 

Schools: Public Grade, 18; High, 1; -Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 21. Number of Pupils, 8,- 
976. ’ 

Churches: Baptist, 7; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 8; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 5; Presbyterian, 6; Roman Catholic, 
4; Miscellaneous, 42. 


Banks; National, 3; State, 
(all banks), $19,346,375. 
banks), $24,191,038. Total Bank Clearings. (12 
months, June, 1926), $105,349,233. . 


Theatres: Legitimate: 1; Moving ‘Pictures,. 5; 
Vaudeville, aS Miscellaneous’ - (Auditoriums, 
etc), 1. Total number of seats, 4,000. 

Location: On Colorado River 155 miles north- 
west of Houston. On Houston & Texas Central 
Ry., M. K. & T. Ry.,- I. & G. N..Ry., 85 miles 
from San Antonio Motor bus lines in every direc- 
tion, . 


Principal Industries: Fufniture, chili factory, 
printing, foundries, machine ' shops, ice fac- 
tories, fruit and meat canning, compresses, 
ne factories, auto body and furniture fac- 
ory, ; 


Manufacturing Establishments: 112. Leading 
firms: Walker Properties, Blgin-Butler Brick 
Works, Woodward Body Works and Quality 
Mills. Annual output, $7,121,000. 

Special Information: 
has annual enrollment of 8,000. 


Residential Features: Private homes 
dominate, large percentage owned, 
devoted to Mexican’ and Negro laborers. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from State 
Capitol to First Street’ on Congress, 10 solid 
blocks of; business. houses.’ ‘ Business locations 
over area of 3. to, 12 blocks on 1st to 10th 
Streets, included. Suburban business section in 
University neighborhood of, 8, blocks, including 
bank, barbers, candy, drugs,..,ete. 
outlying residential’ sections. ; 

Trading Area: Wxtends as far as 40 to 50 
miles, Daily train and trolley service. 
Bus lines and I. G. N, motor car seryice serve as 
transportation for trading population to come 
to Austin. Good roads inducement to auto 
trading class to come to this city. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 3; dry goods, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 2; commercial auto. agencies, 10; auto- 
mobile accessories, 19; automobile tire agencies, 
18; bakers, 15; cigar stores and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 15; confectioners {including hotel 
stands), 40; dressmakers, 40; druggists, 33; 
dry goods, 25; department stores, 4; electrical 
supplies, 7; florists, 8; fruits, 36; furniture 
18; furriers, 1; garages (public), 84; grocers, 
207 (chain, 12); hardware, 5; jewelry, 12; meat 
markets, 53; men’s furnishings, 8; men’s cloth- 
ing, 25; merchant tailors, 1; milliners, 9; op- 
ticians, 5; photographers, 9; pianos (and mis- 


3; Total deposits 
Total resources (all 


ipre- 
Sections 


meats, 3; 


eellaneous musical instruments), 6; radio sup- 
plies, 1; restaurants (including hotels), 73; 
shoes, 13; sporting goods, 3; Stationers, 6; 


women’s apparel, 8, 
Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 72); 
(dentists, 25); osteopaths, 5); street car service: 
gas, artificial; number of meters, 5,609: 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 8,576; water, hard; average temperature 
67.& degrees; most pleasant months, April, May, 


ae cba and December; number of telephones, 
8,888, 


BALLINGER, TEXAS 


(Runnels County) | 
1920 Population, 2,767. (1926 est. 4,831). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. , 
Native Whites, 85%; Negroes, 10%; Foreign 


orn 5%; English Reading, 95%; Families, 
9 

Schools: Public Grade 850 pupils; High, 250 
pupils. Number. of pupils, 1,100. 

Churches: Baptist, membership 400; Bpisco- 
pal, membership 40; Methodist, membership 
400; Presbyterian, membership 3850; Roman 


Catholic, membership, 120; Miscellaneous, mem- 
bership, 300. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Resources 
(all banks), $3,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits, 
Total $1,500,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Total number 
of seats, 800, 
Location: On Santa Fe, and the Abilene & 


Southern Rys. To nearest larger city by rail- 
road, 10 hours; by automobile, 8 hours. 

Principal Industries: Cottonseed oil, 
dressing and eggs. 

Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Creasy Rotary Files Co, (gin saw filers), Bal- 
linger Poultry & Egg Co. 

Special Information: Ballinger is a growing 
cotton market. County will produce this year 
over 100,000 bales, a large part of which comes 
to this market, 


poultry 


Texas State University. 


About 


Residential. Features: 
few, apartments. - 


Retail Shopping Section: Hutchins Avenue, 
about 8 blocks; Sth Street, 4 blocks. 
-Trading Area: - Highteen miles.in each di- 


rection, On ‘special 

covers a territory, of 50 miles. 
Wholesale’ Houses: Groceries, 

miscellaneous lines, poultry, 1. 
Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 


ae 


vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; commercial auto, agencics, 6; automo- 
bile accessories; 13; automobile tire agencies, 
13; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 21; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 9;. delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 
8; druggists, 4; dry goods, 11; department 
stores, 1; electrical supplies, 3; fruits, 4; 
furniture, 2; garages (public), 14; grocers, 12; 
hardware, 38; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 3; 
men’s furnishings, 2; ‘men’s clothing, 13; mer- 
chant tailors, 5; “milliners, 5; opticians, 2; 
photographers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 2; 
restaurants - (including hotels), 8; shoes, 8; 
sporting goods,. 3;, stationers, 1; women’s ap- 
parel, 8. i 

Miscellaneous’ Data: Average temperature, 


70 dégrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 60;. most pleasant months, April, 
May, June, Sept., Oct:, Nov. Doctors (medical, 
10); (dentists, 3);,) (Osteopaths, 4); number of 
wired houses, 860; electric current, alternating; 
water, hard. 


_ BRENHAM, TEXAS 


(Washington County) 
1920 Population, 5,066, (1925. est. 6,125), 
City and Suburban Estimate, 6,546. 
Native Whités, 45%; Negroes, 45%; Foreign 


Born, 10%; Industrial’ Workers, 22%; English 
Reading, 95%; Families, 1,233. 
Schools: Publie Grade, 3; High, 2; Parochial, 


1; Number of Pupils, 650, 
Churches: Baptist, 5; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 
1; Methodist, 5; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catho- 
lic, 1; Miscellaneous, 3. 
Banks:...National;,-2; State, 
Total Resources *(a@ll banks), 


1; Private, 
$5,000,000; 


1; 
Say- 


.ing Bank Deposits, Total $2,000,000. 


Numerous * 


Theatres: -Movitig Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 


(Auditoriums, +etce:),°1, Total number of seats, 
1,200. ia. 
Location: One hundred twenty-six miles north 


of Galveston on main line of Gulf, Colorado 
and Santa Fe Railway. on Austin branch of the 


Houston and Texas Central Railway. Concrete 
roads afford splendid jitney service east and 
west. Through refrigerator service on Santa 
Fe affords splendid service for truck shipments. 


To nearest large city 


by railroad, 3 hours; by 
automobile, 344 hours. 


Principal Industries: 15. Cottonseed oil mill, 
cotton mill, creamery, ice cream, foundry, 
machine shops, gas light and electric plant, 
printing, chicken hatchery, two cotton gins, 


planing mill. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 7. Leading 
firms: Brenham Compress, Oil & Mfg. Co, 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $1,846,000. 

Special Information: Splendid distributing 
point for wholesale’ grocers; one of the best cot- 
ton markets in the state; long noted for the 
excellent staple of cotton produced in this sec- 
tion. Educational system consists of a splen- 
did system of public schools and Blinn Memorial 
College. 

Residential Features: Residential section of 
the whites consists of mainly one-family houses 


(cottages and bungalows). During the past 
two years apartment houses and apartments 


in the business section of the city have sprung 
up. Most homes owned by occupants. Negre 
homes mostly one, two and three rooms of the 
cheapest construction, located at the edge oi 
city. 

Retail Shopping Section: Main section sur. 
rounding the Court House Square, Business 
section as a whole very compact. Very fer 
neighborhood — stores. Business firms mostly 
old established—many over 50 years in busi 
ness, solid, substantial and conservative. 

Trading Area: ‘Trading area within a radius 
of 30 miles. Surrounding territory is mostly ¢ 
farming community, peopled by farmers own 
ing their own farms and thrifty and prosperous 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; fruits, 1, 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad. 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo 
bile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies 
7; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (includ 
ing hotels), 21; confectioners (including hote 
stands), 8; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 19 
druggists, 4; dry goods, 12; department stores 
8; electrical supplies, 1; florists, 2; fruits, 12: 


furniture, 3; garages (public), 8; grocers, 2i 
(chain, 1); hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; mea 
markets, 7; men’s furnishings, 3; men’s cloth 
ing, 6; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 5; op 
ticians, 2; photographers, 1; pianos (and mis 
cellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio sup 
plies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 7 
shoes, 11; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 2 


women’s apparel, 4. 
Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 6 
degrees; average number of rainy days pe 
twelve months, 55; most. pleasant month 
March, April, May, Oct. Doctors (medical, 9) 
(dentists, 7); number of wired houses, 
gas, artificial; electric current, alterna 
water, hard, ; 


984 


occasions. Ballinger’s trade 


1,000 houses; 


, 


fruits, 17° 


‘y 
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in thé Coastal section of either Texas or Louis- Location: Tex. & Pac., and D. B. & N. O. Point Isabel, on Gulf of Mexico. To nearest 
7 .Rs. 


’ jana. R large city (San Antonio) by railroad, 12 hours; 
TEXAS (Cont d) Residential Features: Most of the homes are Principal Industries: Ootton mill, cottonseed PY automonie 16 ean? , 

< one-family houses on lots 50 ft. wide. About oil mill, mattress factory, gasoline pump manu- ‘Principal Industries: Agriculture (including 
55% of the people own their homes. Very few factory, farming truck and fruit raising, dairy- winter-grown truck), citrus fruits, cotton, corn; 

apartment houses. No tenements. ing. winter and summer tourist resort. 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS Retail Shopping Section: Three retail streets Manufacturing Establishments: Leading Manufacturing Establishments: Three fac- 
—Pearl, Orleans and Crockett. Pearl and Or- firms: Gasoline Pump Mfg. Co. and Mattress tories for manufacture of hats from palm leaf 
(Jefferson County) leans extend from river for 12 blocks. Crockett Mfg. Co. pa factory for manprser of ee ai 

3 extends from Tevis Street for 10 blocks. ‘ . ‘! other common shirts, wor rousers kha 

1920 Population, 40,422. (1926 est. 60,500). a Et Residential Features: Many beautiful homes, jackets, etc.,-employing fifty .women; Siitoaseda 


‘ A ' 920. Most im- Trading Area; Extends 40 miles west, 100 many of which are brick. Much pride is taken 
ets eeRtale tomas itn ee are: Port miles east, 125 miles northeast, 100 miles in beautifying homes especially on payed street 
Arthur, Tex (pop. 35,000); Orange, ex, orth, 380 miles south. People travel from sections. Streets are marked and houses num- 
(11 000) ; Sisbectl Tax we) 500) ; Sour Lake, Leesville, La., to Beaumont to do their retail bered. City mail delivery. 

’ , , LJ . ’ 


(2,500); Lake Charles, La. (18,000) 


oil mill; brick and hollow and drain tile plant 
representing investment of $150,000; broom 
factory; mattress factory; ice factory; 5 soda 
r water bottling establishments. Total value of 
shopping. They travel from Remlig on the — Retail Shopping Section: Main square and yearly output of factories estimated at $1,- 


Native Whites, 70%; Negroes, 25%; Foreign north and from Sabine on the south. streets, leading north and south for two blocks. 000,000. 
Op « Po gata! ; English Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; meats, 7; Tradi : i ing. ; 4 3 
baba es ee 60% g) fruits and produce, 6; hardware, 8; dry goo da, rading Area: 15 to 20 miles SRErORnging, Special Information: Brownsville is a Sum- 
g, 0; » 11,225, 1; drugs, 1; miscellaneous, 34, Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 1. mer and Winter resort, and is one of the largest 


wigh, 3; Parochial, 2; union” College, 1; _ Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally ad- _ Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- cities im what 4s known as the “Lower Bie 
’ ’ , ’ ’ , 


: : ; . vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- Grande Valley of Texas,’’ which has become 
Business Schools, 2; Number of Pupils, 11,225, Meal Wi: oouaerGaiteeet tee eee rane cies, 4; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- important as a winter truck and citrus fruit 

Churches: Baptist, 5; Christian Science, 1; jionije accessories, 80- automobile ‘tire agen- Pile accessories, 1; automobile tire agencies, 6 Section; truck shipments in past two seasons, 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 2; Gicg 14; bakers, 9: cigar stores and stands Of 8; bakers, 1; Confectioners (including hotel 16,000 carloads per season. 

Methodist, 8; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, (ineinding hotels), 54- (chain, 2); confection. Stands), 5; druggists, 3; dry goods, 6; electrical potaiy Shopping Section: Includes 5 blocks 
3; Miscellaneous, 5; Christian, 8. ers (including hotel stands), 10; delicatessen, SUPPlies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 2; furniture, 3; on Wlizabeth (principal business street)% 3 
Banks: National, 4; State, 1. Capital, Sur- 15; druggists, 34; dry goods, 8; department *®tages (public), 5; Brocers, 10; hardware, 4; oy Washington; 2 on Levee (one side); 3 on 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $2,- stores, 7; electrical supplies, 17; florists, 10; Jewelry, 2; meat markets, 4; men’s furnishings, 11th; 5 on 12th; 2 on 13th. Many grocery and | 
389,081.; Total Deposits (all banks), $16,615,- furniture, 15; furriers, 2; garages (public), 2°, men’s clothing, 2; merchant tailors, 2; other small stores in residential sections. 

202.; Total Resources (all banks), $19,164,625.; 12; grocers, 185 (chain, 8): hardware, §; ‘Milliners, 4; opticians, 2; photographers, 2; 


‘ 


j 12 months, 1925), $72,- jewelry, 16; meat markets, 139 (chain, ; Pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), Trading Area: Extends north 50 miles to 

Lee eran Clearings ( $ thong tigi dite and < clothing ut yes 1; radio supplies, 2; restaurants (including ho-- Raymondville; north and west 65 miles to 
5, : : ; ‘ Ley 4: tailors, 7; milliners, 7: opticians, 5; photo- tels), 4; shoes, 1; sporting goods, 1; stationers, Mission; across Rio Grande to Matamoras, and 

2 eee pis eee ayy a 3,000 ‘graphers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 1; women’s apparel, 1. extends from 50 to 75 miles west of Matamoras. 
Vaudeville, 1. Total number of s + 95 . instruments), 8; radio supplies, 7; restaurants Bus lines operate over concrete highway between 
Location: On Neches Bly st, ae Ere to (including hotels), 48 (chain, 3): shoes, 12: ive ee oa and en and by parallel railroad. 
Gulf of Mexico, 27th seapo n ates. gportin oods, 4: afte a ca ‘ Trading area includes Matamoras on account 
Has 4 railway systems: Santa Fe, Southern pea 4 id ; Stationers, 4; women’s ap BRO W NSVILLE, TEXAS of its inhabitants virtually doing all their 


Pacific, Missouri Pacific Lines, Kansas City wholesale and retail buying in Brownsville, 


: ilway; 13 railway outlets; 11 steam- Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 68 (Cameron County ; 

Eriatiies 0 all parts of the world, and coast- degrees; average number of rainy days per t Ss ) y Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; meats, 4; 
wise trade. Interurban to Port Arthur, To {fwelve months, 81; most pleasant months, April, 1920 Population, 11,791. (1925, est. 16,500). fruits, 2; dry goods, 2; iron and steel, and 
nearest large city by railroad, 8 hours; by auto- May, June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 52); City and Suburban Estimate, 22,000 to 24,- allied’ lines, 1; drugs, 1; cigars, 1; National 


mobile, 4 hours. cocntete eos (osteopaths, 2); number of wired 000: includes Matamoras, Mexico, across the Biscuit Co. 
a ae ol Bind ; ouses, 10,600; street car service; gas, artificial; Rio Grande from Brownsville. ‘Trading area 
Principal Industries: Oil refining, lumbering, pumber of meters, 7,058; electric current, alter population, 90,000, vortised Products: Panes ee 


rice, milling, iron manufacturing, shipbuilding, nating and direct; water, medium : 3 
hardwood manufacturing, woodworking plants. e f ; Native White, 67.5%; Negroes, 0.1%; For- Cies, 9 (chain, 1); commercial autos, 4; am 


Manufacturing Establishments: 68. Leading See announcement below eign Born, 32.4%; English Reading, 60%; Mobile accessories, 7; automobile tires, 10; 
firms: Magnolia Oil Refinery, Pennsylvania Car ay Eee Families, 3,000. Ee a ate prone and ae (including 
: i I Works’ Come Rennsylvant ; ere ? ? otels), 6; confectioners, 5; dressmakers, 23; 
Sinane , Sonun Mncise ‘co Beatmmne BONHAM, TEXAS ior, fue Grge. gms. a, mir drag grt ao tee te 
TeAneWorks. Jenn Dollinger, Oil ‘City rand igh, 1;, Parochial, 4; Number of Pupils, 3,987. 3; florists 3; fruits, 40 (including stalls in 
4 ’ ’ . i 4 < 
Works, Pyramid Concrete Tile Co. (Fannin County) Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; CitY market); furniture, 4; garages (public), 5; 


: A : s , 18 (chain, 2); hardware, 5: j 1 
Congregational, 1 Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; sees : » 95 Jewelry, 

3 a ; DA EW , ’ 4; meat markets, 10 (all in cit market); 
of one of the largest oil refming areas in the  yya4; : ; ; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Cath- men’s furnishings, 5; milliners if 01 aaa 
country. Over 16,000 men are employed in six » idee?) Whites, 85%; Negroes, 14%; Foreign lic, 3. 3; photographers, 3; pianos (and pllscctizacens 
refineries located in and within 20 miles of 20°, 1%; Industrial Workers, 300; English Banks: National, 3; State, 1; Total Resources musical instruments), 4; 


Special Information: Beaumont is the center 1920 Population, 6,008. 


‘ restau = 
Beaumont. Southwestern headquarters for the Reading, 99%. (all banks), $8,500,000; Total Deposits (al ing hotel eafes), 8; 8s ead aoe 
g ), 8; sporting goods, 2; sta- 
yellow pine lumber industry. Over 20,000 men Schools: Public Grade, 3; High. 1. banks), $6,500,000. tioners, 1; women’s apparel, 7; curio stores 2 
employed in the Texas and Louisiana sawmills. Churches: Baptist, 2; Episcopal, 1: Method- Theatres: Moving Pictures, 4.. (Equipped for 


In June of 1926, the famous Spindle Top Oil ist, 2; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 1, legitimate, or vaudeville, 2). Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 


A ; y é A 7% degrees; aver i 

site ar uate ae bela tats tg mane: Aenanconh, 2 actions trons tute termioy of the iane ost a met place athe et 
and is now producing from 75,000 to 85,000 _ Danks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Re- Missouri Pacific R.R. System Eastern terminus Feb., March, ’ April, July, Aug., Sept., Oct. 
barrels of oil daily. Spindle Top Oil Fiela Ow. sources, $2,000,000. re ae Nace railway lines of Mexieo. Doctors (medical, 13; (dentists, 4); (osteopaths, 
ranks as one of the largest producing oil felds Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2, ssured southern terminus of the Southern 2); number of wired houses, 1,875; electric 


Pacific System now building; 26 miles. from 


current, alternating; water, soft. 


Spindle Top Oil Field Beaumont Texas Now 
Producing Nearly 1/4 of All Crude Oil Production in Texas 


FAMOUS SPINDLE TOP OILFIELD REVIVED MILLIONS IN PAY-ROLLS 


The famous Spindle Top Oilfield, within one-half mile of The Beaumont Trade Territor 
the city limits of Beaumont, which began its production with millions in pa 
in 1901, was revived in the early part of 1926. 


y is an industrial territory 
y-rolls paid monthly every month for 
twelve months. The oil refining industry has a monthly 
This famous oilfield is now producing nearly 100,000 barrels Pay-roll of $3,800,000.00. The lumber industry has a 
of crude oil daily, or nearly one-fourth of all of the crude oil monthly pay-roll of $1,200,000.00. The iron industry has 
produced in fexas. an annual pay-roll of $1,000,000.00. 


There are ten other oilfields in the Beaumont Trade Ter- The Beaumont Trade Territory is covered b the Be 
: : ante Te : aumont 
ritory, producing 188,985 barrels of crude oil daily. Enterprise and the Beaumont Journal. 4 a 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency Sole National Representatives 


pales BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE a ere 
t. Louis ted Kansas City 
ee THE BEAUMONT JOURNAL Dati 


Philadelphia 


| TEXAS (Cont'd) 


BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 


(Brown County) 


{920 Population, 8,223. (1926 est. 14,000). 


Most important cities and towns in trading 
frea are: Coleman (pop. 4,500); Comanche, 
(4,000); Brady (3,500) ; Goldthwaite (1,400). 

Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 9%; Foreign 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 
Reading, 100%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,400. 

Churches: Baptist, 5; Episcopal, 1; V 
dist, 5; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
Private, 1; Miscellaneous, 1. 

Banks: National, 3; State, 1; Total Resources 
(all banks), $4,118,819.56; Savings Bank De- 
posits Total (all panks), $3,411,300. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 4; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 5; Total 
number of seats, 8,600. 

Location: Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry., 
and the Fort Worth & Rio Grande Ry. (The 
G. C. & S. F. is part of the Santa Fe system 
on the main route from New Orleans to Cali- 
fornia. The F. W. & R. G. is part of the 
Frisco system.) To nearest large city by 
-railroad, 6 hours; by automobile, 6 hours. 

Principal Industries: Flour, cotton gins, rock 
-erushers, candy and pecan products, brick, 
‘women’s clothing, printing, mattress factories, 
‘woodwork plants, cotton oil, gasoline refineries, 


Metho- 
1; 


petroleum production, shale products, cream 
products, cigars, 

Manufacturing Establishments: 27. Leading 
firms: Walker-Smith Co., Brooke Ramey, 


Brownwood Cotton Oil Mill, 
& Tile Oo., Alamo Mfg. Co. 

Special Information: Two class A colleges, 
Howard Payne College and the Daniel Baker 


Brownwood Brick 


College. Annual enrollment for both colleges, 
1,500. 

Residential Features: Principally priyate 
sesidences—many apartment houses, About 


-2,500 residences. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extending from 
<Court Square south on East Broadway and 
West Broadway to Center Avenue and Fisk 
Avenue, intersecting streets, Baker, Lee, South 
‘Broadway, North Broadway, Adams. Outlying 
sections have usual neighborhood stores, ete, 


Trading Area: Around fifty miles each side. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 2; 
efruits, 2; hardware, 3; dry goods, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
-vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
-cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 6; automo- 
“bile accessories, 12; automobile tire agencies, 
11; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 12; confectioners (including hotel 
»stands), 8; delicatessen, 1; dressinakers, 3; 
-druggists, 10 (chain, 5); dry goods, 14; depart- 
ment stores, 3; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 
°2; fruits, 3; furniture, 6; garages (public), 8; 
grocers, 100 (chain 2); hardware, 7; jewelry, 


-3; meat markets, 6; men’s furnishings, 6; 
men’s clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 5; mil- 
liners, 3; opticians, 4; photographers, 5; 


pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments) 
4; radio supplies, 1; restaurants (including ho- 
>tels), 15; shoes, 5; sporting goods, 2; station- 
-ers, 2: women’s apparel, 7. 


Data: Average temperature, 
»67 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 10;. most pleasant months, 
April, May, June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medi- 
eal, 35); (dentists, 12); (osteopaths, 3); num- 
ber of wired houses, 2,400; gas, natural; elec- 
pend current, alternating ‘and direct; water, 
- soft. 


Miscellaneous 


BRYAN, TEXAS 


(Brazos County) 


1920 Population, 6,307 (1926, est. 8,500). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 12,000. 

Native Whites, 45%; Negroes, 30%; Foreign 
Born, 25%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 
Reading, 50%; Families, 2,300. 


Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 2; Parochial, 
1. Number of Pupils, 2/400. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 
1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catho- 
lic, 25 Miscellaneous, 1. 


Banks: National,’ 2; State, 1. Total Re- 
‘sources, $4,379,712.21, 
Theatres: -Moving Pictures, 3; inayat’: 


al Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 2. 
“number of seats, 9, 800. 


Location: Houston & Texas Central R.R. 
(Southern Pacific), International & Great North- 


-ern R.R. Interurban line to College Station— 
‘five miles. 


Principal Industries: Ice and bottling; laun- 
dry, cotton gins, general merchandise, oil mills, 
Manufacturing Establishments: 3. Leading 
firms: Bryan Fertilizer Co., Stephon Ice Box 
Co., Western Public Service Co. Total value 
of yearly output of factories estimated at 
- $1,500,000, 

Special Information: Rich cotton farming dis- 
trict, Brazos River bottom nearby, and trade 
territory covers Brazos and parts of three 

- other counties. 


Residential Features: 


» Total 


‘Fine residences of 


wealthy citizens for small community are fea- 
ive for most part ordinary , frame -one- 
and 


o-story houses, 


ym. oy 'y 


Retail Shopping Section: Main Street %-mile 
long, extending between two railways. Retail 
section beginning to occupy parallel street to 
west—also the intersecting ongs. 


Trading Area: [Extends to west and south 
20 miles-in heavy cotton producing section, and 
to north and west of well populated district 
of small farmers, 20 to 30 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; hardware, 
1; miscellaneous lines, 1; ice, 1; cottonseed oil, 
coke, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; automobile accessories, 8; automobile 
tire agencies, 10; bakers, 2; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 4; confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 6; delicatessen, 2; dress- 
makers, 5; druggists, 7; dry goods, 14; depart- 
ment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 
1; fruits, 2; furniture, 3; garages (public), 8; 
grocers, 22; hardware, 4; jewelry, 2; meat 
markets, 6; men’s furnishings, 7; men’s cloth- 
ing, 11; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 2; op- 
ticians, 2; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 
eellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 1; restaurants (including hotels), 8; 
shoes, 2; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 1; 
women’s apparel, 3. 


CISCO, TEXAS 
(Eastland County) 


1920 Population, 7,422 (1926, est. 10,214). 

Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 5%; Foreign 
Born, 5%; Industrial Workers, 15%; English 
Reading, 99%; Families, 2,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,400. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Ohristian Science, 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 4. 

Banks: Private, 1; State, 1; National, 
Total Resources, $2,000,000. 


1; 
1; 


1. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 1, Total number of seats, 
1,700. © 

Location: Texas & Pacific R.R., M. K. & T. 


R. R., Cisco & Northeastern R. R. 


Principal Industries: Oil and gas, nitroglycerin 
plants, oil well supplies. Headquarters for the 
larger oil companies. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 
plants. Mattress, candy, ice, etc. 


Special Information: Cisco is the home city 


Several small 


of the North Central Texas Oil Fields. It 
has just completed a large reinforced con- 
erete hollow-tile dam, costing $1,250,000. 


Cisco is noted for its paved streets, good water 
and all modern improvements, and its lake is 
fast becoming a pleasure resort for all west 
Texas. A state fish hatchery is located here, 
also a state game-propagation farm. 

Residential Features: Modern homes 75% 
owned by occupants. Best residential section 
on west side of city. 

Retail Shopping Section: About 8 blocks, 
Business section (shopping) confined mostly to 
Main Street about 6 blocks. 

Trading Area: Extends about 30 miles in 
each direction, on account of hard surfaced 


road leading from Cisco, north, east, south 
and west. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 1; 


fruits, 1; miscellaneous lines, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial auto, agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 3; automobile tire agencies, 
2; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 5; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 2; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 10; 
druggists, 6; dry goods, 5; department stores, 
8; electrical supplies, 1; florists, 2; fruits, 1; 
furniture, 1; garages (public), 15; grocers, 20; 


hardware, 3; jewelry, 1; meat markets, 2; 
men’s furnishings, 2; men’s clothing, 6; mer- 
chant tailors, 1; milliners, 5; ‘opticians, 1; 
photographers, 2; pianos ‘(and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 1; 
restaurants (including hotels), 25; sporting 
goods, 1; women’s apparel, 2, 


See announcement below 
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Published in Cisco, the 


Home Town of the 
Richest Oil Belt of 
West Texas. 


Reach this great market 
of wealthy buyers by 
using our 2,000 circula- 
tion daily in this city 
of 10,000. 
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CLEBURNE, TEXAS 


(Johnson County) 
1920 Population, 12,820 (1926, est. 16,000). 


Native Whites, 97%; Negroes, 3%; English 
Reading, 95%; Families, 4,500. 
\ Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 1. ‘Number of Pupils, 3,300. 

Churches: Baptist, 5; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 6; Presbyterian, 3; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, First Chris- 
tian, Central Church of Christ, Church of God in 
Christ, Pentecostal Holiness. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 3. Total 
number of seats, 6,500. 

Location; Cleburne is located in north central 
Texas, with the Santa Fe Railroad running 


four ways out of Cleburne; also served by the 
Trinity & Brazos Valley; thirty miles from 
Fort Worth and fifty miles from Dallas, and 
connected with hourly interurban service, bus 
lines and good roads. 


Principal Industries: Agricultural 
especially the raising of cotton, also dairy, 
poultry, fruit and vegetable products; Cleburne 
is noted for her pure-bred Jersey cattle, as 
well as beef cattle. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 8. 
firms: Starling’s Creamery, manufacturing but- 
ter, ice cream and cream products; Cleburne 
Broom Factory, Cleburne Ice & Cold Storage, 
Coca Cola Bottling Works, Cleburne Mattress 
Factory, Palace of Sweets (candy). 


Special Information: Cleburne, present ap- 
proximate population, 20,000; county seat of 
Johnson County, whose area is 464,000 acres, of 
which 85% is under cultivation; Johnson 
County last year raised 50,000 bales of cotton; 
over a hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
dressed turkeys were shipped from Cleburne. 
Cleburne has an excellent school system, pure 
artesian water, excellent railroad facilities, 
natural gas, cheap electrical power and splendid 
roads; and has modern homes and fine churches, 


Residential Features: Majority of people in 
Cleburne own their own homes, however, we 
have all the rent houses needed, which are 
moderately priced in rent; most of houses are 
one-family houses, from four to eight rooms. 
Special section devoted to the negroes. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from the 
Court House, which is in the center of our 
business district, about four blocks down each 
street leading from the Court House, which 
are North Main Street, South Main Street, 
West Chambers, East Chambers, West Hender- 


products 


Leading 


son, East Henderson, North Caddo, South 
Caddo. 
Trading Area: Extends about 15 miles north, 


thirty east, fifty south and Seventy-five west. 


! 
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Wholesale Houses: 
panies, 4, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; automobile accessories, 16; automobile 
tire agencies, 9; bakers, 8; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 10; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 5; dressmakers, 5; drug- 
gists, 9; dry goods, 10; department stores, 7; 
electrical supplies, 5; florists, 2; fruits, 20; 
furniture, 5; garages (public), 10; grocers, 73: 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 8; 
men’s furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 9; mer- 
chant tailors, 2; milliners, 10; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 5; radio supplies, 11; 
restaurants (including hotels), 10; shoes, 15; 
sporting goods, 4; stationers, 10; women’s ap- 
parel, 12. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average number of rainy 
days per twelve months, 100; most pleasant 


Groceries, 4; lumber com- 


months, April, May, Oct., Nov. Doctors (medi- 
cal, 21); (dentists, 6); (osteopaths, 1); gas, 
natural; electric current, alternating and direct; 
water, soft. 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


(Nueces County) 


1920 Population, 10,522 (1926, est. 20,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 40,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Robstown (pop. 4,000); Sinton (3,200); Kings- 
ville (7,500); Taft (2,500). 

Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 
Born, 20%; Industrial Workers, 
Reading, 75%; Families, 5,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Parochial, 
2 


5%; 
2%; 


Foreign 
English 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, pie 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 2; Presby- 
terian, 2; Roman Catholic, 3; Miscellaneous, 4, 

Banks: National, 8; State, 1, Total Re- 
sources, $10,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits To- 


tal, $1,000,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 7, Total number 
of seats, 2,800, 

Location: West shore of Gorpus Christi Bay 


off the Gulf of Mexico. Served by the Missouri 
Pacific, Texas-Mexican, Southern Pacific and the 
San Antonio Uvalde and Gulf Railways. Bus 
service to San Antonio, Kingsville, and Rio 
Grande Valley points. To nearest large city by 
railroad, 6 hours; by auto, 5 hours: 


Principal Industries: At present strictly agri- 
cultural. Neuces County produced 100,000 bales 
(estimated) of staple cotton this year, about one- 
third of the normal crop, despite a general 
drought that prevailed in the central, and 
northern part of the state. This country has 
had the highest yield per acre of any section of 
the cotton belt for the last 10-year period, 


Continued on page 260 
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e Corpus Christi 
«) ‘Now Open to 
(World Commerce 


Corpus CHRISTI is the key city to Texas’ most 


prosperous trade territ 


by the Caller. 


ory—the territory served 


Tere is great promise of extraordinarily good 
business in this section this year, which means 
increasingly great opportunities through adver- 


tising in the 


Corpus Christi Caller 


Member A. B. C. : 
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TEXAS (Cont’d) 


Corpus Christi (cont'd) 

Manufacturing Establishments: 6. Leading 
firms Mistletoe Creamery, Falfurrias Creamery, 
Dixon Sprayer Co., Corpus Christi Oil Mill, Lone 
Star Ice Factory, Gulf Coast Power & Ice 
Co., Corpus Christi Foundry. 

Special Information: Terminal for three rail- 
Port facilities benefiting states as far 


ways: 
west as Arizona, and north to the Dakotas, 
Abundance of cheap labor, and municipally 


owned gas field supplying industry with 6-cent 
fuel at city limits. Two million acres Victoria 
clay, and Victoria loam farm lands within a 
radius of 50 miles of Corpus Christi. Summer 
and winter resort, with all-year-round bathing 
and fishing. : 

Residential Features: Mostly families, with 
limited section for homes of laboring class occu- 
pying smaller dwellings. First-class deep-water 
port, with safe and adequate harbor, which will 
be completed in May, 1926. 

Retail Shopping Section: Six blocks on Chapar- 
ral Street, 6 blocks on Mesquite Street, 4 
blocks on Leopard Street, 3 blocks on Peoples 
Street, 2 blocks on Scatzel Street, 2 blocks on 
Starr Street. 


Trading Area: 
northeast, 40 miles south, 
Bay lies due east of city. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 9; meats, 2; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 1; Miscellaneous lines, 3 
grain, 1 ice cream, 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 8; automobile tire agencies, 7; 
bakers, 9; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 15 (chain, 2); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 12; delicatessen, 4; druggists, 11; 
dry goods, 20; department stores, 6; electrical 
supplies, 5; florists, 4; fruits, 15; furniture, 6; 
garages (public), 12; grocers, 54 (chain, 4); 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 12; 
men’s furnishings, 7; men’s clothing, 9; mer- 
chant tailors, 4; milliners, 9; opticians, 5; 
photographers, 5;. pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 7; radio supplies, 5; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 20; shoes, 1; sport- 
ing goods, 2; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 9. 

Miscellaneous. . Data: Average temperature, 
70.6. degrees; most. pleasant months, nearly all. 
Doctors (medical, 16); (dentists, 9); (osteopaths, 
2); number of wired houses, 1,100; street car 
geryice; gas, natural; electric current, alternat- 
ing; water, hard. 


See announcement page 259 columns 3 and 4 


COMMERCE, TEXAS 


(Hunt County) 
1920 Population, 3,842 (1925, est. 6,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 40,000. 
Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 5%; Industrial 


Forty miles north, 30 miles 
and 40 miles west. 


Workers, 15%; English Reading, 100%; Fam< 
ilies, 1,000. 
Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 2; Junior 


High, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,200. State Teach- 
ers’ College with annual enrollment of more 
than 3,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian, 2; Episcopal; 
1; Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catho- 
lic, 1. 


Banks: National, 3; State, 1. Total Re- 
sources, $1,000,000, 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), two high school auditori- 


ums and two auditoriums at State College. To- 


tal number of seats, 2,500. 


Location: On St. Louis Southwestern (Cot- 
ton Belt), and Texas Midland Railroads, with 
five railroad outlets, Has three freight divisions 
of the St. L. S. W. Ry. and roundhouse and 
shops. Through freight is received from St. 
Louis in two days and from Dallas in one day. 
To nearest large city by railroad, 1 hour; by 
auto, 1 hour. 


Principal Industries: 15. Cottonseed oil mill, 
railroad shops, cotton gins (4), flour mills, 
ice factory, bottling and ice cream factory, 


planing mill, paper mill. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Commerce Cotton Seed Oil Oo., Commerce Ice 
Co., Lone Star Paper Mills, Thomas Grain 
& Coal Co. (Milled stock and poultry feeds.) 


Special Information: Is located at, division 
of black land cotton, corn and grain belt on 
the west, and light soil fruit and vegetable 
region on east. Country is thickly settled by 
farmers. Is noted as a school town, the bien- 
nial appropriation for the State College here 
being more than $500,000. Is 74 miles from 
Dallas with an asphalt and concrete paved 
road all the way. Also has paved road outlets 
north and east. Is noted for modern homes and 
paved streets. 


Residential Features: Owing to the school 
and railroad population there are quite a num- 
ber of apartment houses and boarding houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main Street, 2 
blocks; Alamo Street, 2 blocks; Washington 
Street, 2 blocks. 


Trading Area: A radius of ten miles is re- 
garded by the merchants here as available 
trade territory, and they advertise to cover this 
area. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 1; 
miscellaneous lines; feed and grain, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 4; commercial auto. agencies, 8; automo- 
bile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 
15; bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 46; confectioners (including ho- 


6 
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tel stands), 18; dressmakers, 4; druggists, be 
dry goods, 6; department stores, 3; electrical 
supplies, 4; florists, 1; fruits, 8; furniture, 3; 
garages (public), 6; grocers, 21; hardware, 4; 
jewelry, 2; meat markets, 5; men’s furnish- 
ings, 3; men’s clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 
2; milliners, 5; opticians, 8; photographers, 
2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 1; radio supplies, 4; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 12; shoes, 8; sporting goods, 
3; stationers, 10; women’s apparel, 9, 
Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
65 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 30; most pleasant months, April, 


May, June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medi- 
eal, 9); (dentists, 4); (osteopaths, 1); num- 
ber of wired houses, 800; electric current, 


alternating; water, soft; gas, natural. 


CORSICANA, TEXAS 


(Navarro County) 


1920 Population, 11,256. (Since recent gusher 
oil field has been opened population has in- 
creased to 22,000,) 

City and Suburban Estimate: Population in 
oil field and suburban sections about 26,000. 

Native Whites, 85%; Negroes, 15%; Indus- 
trial Workers, 4,000; English Reading, 90%; 
Families, about 5,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1. Number of Pupils, 4,700. 
Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 


Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 2; Methodist, 4; Presby- 


terian, 4; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 
10. 

Banks: National, 3; State, 2. Total Re- 
sources, $17,000,000. Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $15,000,000, , 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 
5; Vaudeville, 1. Total number of seats, 5,000. 

Location: Southern Pacific, St. Louis South- 


western, Trinity and Brazos Valley Rys., Hills- 


boro branch, Interurban Texas Hlectric Co. To 
nearest large city by railroad, 2%, hours; by 
trolley, 244 hours; by auto, 3 hours. 

Principal Industries: Oil refineries, cotton 


big machine shops, oil 
well machinery manufacturers, road graders, 
candy factory, broom factory, fruit cake fac- 
tory, brick plants, cotton warehouses and com- 
pressers, wholesale center with large oil well 
supply houses, planing mills, and many smaller 
industries. Center of large agricultural district. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
American. Well .& Prospecting  Co., Magnolia 
Petroleum C©o., Corsicana Oil & Refining Co., 
Corsicana Cotton Mills, Southland Cotton Oil 
Co., Navarro Cotton Oil Co., De Luxe Fruit Cake 
Factory, Frick Ice Cream Co., Corsicana Ice 
& Utilities Co. Total value of yearly output 
of factories estimated at $25,000,000. 


Special Information: Corsicana is so located 
in. the black land belt that it is an important 
agricultural ‘cénter, and haying an almost un- 
limited trading territory, has developed into a 
wholesale and jobbing center, there being lo- 
eated here at the present time forty-seven whole- 
sale houses, groceries, hardware, tinware, poul- 
try, oil products, oil well machinery, supplies, 
ete., cotton products, cotton oil products. It 
is located in Navarro County which is the sec- 
ond largest cotton county in Texas, sixth largest 
eounty in individual farm owners, eighth largest 
county in population, and third richest county 
in Texas due to its extended gusher oil field— 
greatest daily production reaching over 425,000 


mills, cotton. oil mills, 


barrels. Estimated cotton crops for 1925, 80,000 
bales. 

Residential Features: Corsicana is a city of 
homes, churches and religious environments, 


together with being a good school town, there 
are now being completed five new public school 
buildings, with a new $400,000 high school to 
take care of the growing attendance. With a 
municipal lake large enough to accommodate 
a city three times its size, Corsicana has 
sufficient fresh water for all purposes, indus- 
trial and otherwise, with plenty left for the 
beautification of lawns, flowers, etc., thereby 
making the city one of flowers and trees. 


Retail Shopping Section: Corsicana being 
eentrally located and seventy miles distant 
from any larger trading district, makes it an 
ideal trading center, With forty miles of 
pavement, 300 miles piked roads and ample 
railroad and motor car service, together with 
hourly interurban service, makes transportation 
easy and available for retail shoppers. With 
several large department stores, attractive cafes 
and daily amusements, the shoppers are well 
cared for. 


Trading Area: The trading area of Corsi- 
cana is almost unlimited to the east and south, 


with larger cities seventy miles north and 

west dividing the trade about half way. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 7; meats, 3; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1; dry goods, 2; miscel- 


laneous lines, oil well supplies, 32. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 2; auto- 
mobile accessories, 3; automobile tire agencies, 
2; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 15; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 5; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 9; 
druggists, 11; dry goods, 12; department stores, 
6; electrical supplies, 8; florists, 2; fruits, 4; 
furniture, 7; garages (public), 7; grocers, 49 
(chain, 7); hardware, 5; jewelry, 3; meat mar- 
kets, 14; men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 
7; merchant tailors, 8; milliners, 4; opticians, 
8; photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 3; 
restaurants (including hotels), 9; shoes, 5, sport- 
ing goods, 3; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 5. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
75 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 60; most pleasant months, 
April, May, June, Oct., Noy., Dee, Doctors 
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(medical, 80); (dentists, 9); (osteopaths, 2); 
number of wired houses,’ 5,000; street car sery- 
ice; gas, natural; electric current, alternating; 
water, soft. ea 


‘CUERO, TEXAS 


(De Witt County) 
1920 Population, 3,671. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 5,800. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Victoria (pop. 5,900); Yoakum (6,100); York- 
town (2,500); Westhoff (1,000). 

Native Whites, 65%; Negroes, 20%; Foreign 
Born, 15%; Industrial Workers, 3%; English 
Reading, 85%; Families, 1,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Parochial, 
1, Number of Pupils, 1,350. 


Churches: Lutheran, 1; Baptist, 2; Congrega- 
tional, 1; BHpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 2. 

Banks: National, 1; Private, 1; State, 1. 
Total Resources, $3,000,000. Total deposits esti- 
mated, $2,600,000. i 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 
2. Total number of seats, 1,400. 


Location: On Guadalupe River, 60 miles from 
sea coast, in south central Texas in the center 
of a fertile farming, dairy stock and poultry 
production territory. Situated about half way 
between Houston and San Antonio at the in- 
tersection of the San Antonio & Aransas 
Pass, and the Southern Pacific R.Rs., and on 
four designated State and Federal highways. 
Motor bus service to neighboring cities. 


Principal Industries: Cotton cloth, cottonseed 
products; dressed turkeys and poultry, poultry 
and stock feeds. Important, inland concentra- 
tion point for south Texas cotton. ‘Home of 
Mid-West utilities, dam and power company, 
Supplying light and power for QOuero and three 
neighbor cities. To nearest large city by rail- 
road, 3 hours; by auto, 4 hours. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 15. Leading 
firms: Guadalupe Valley Cotton Mills, Cuero 
Cotton Oil & Mfg. Co., Crescent Valley OCream- 
ery, Cerney Garment Mfg. Co., Washington 
Gray Co., Witte Feed & Grain Oo., Ry GC. Flick, 


Buchel Milling Co., Cuero’ Compress & Ware-- 


house Co, 


Special Information: Location makes city 
market center for large and fertile territory. 
Jobbing center for groceries, pecans, fruits 
and produce, hardware, seed implements and 
gin machinery. Home of large cotton compress. 
Large shipping point for dressed turkeys. In- 
ternationally known for its. famous ‘‘Turkey 
Trots.’’ City of attractive homes. 


Residential Features: 
their own homes. 
and wide streets 
trees. Well 
paved streets. 


75% of residents own 

City of beautiful homes 
bordered by huge live oak 
kept lawns. Eighteen miles of 


Retail Shopping Section: Bxtends six blocks- 
on Main Street and four blocks on Esplanade, 


the two principal streets. Two blocks each on 
Church and Railroad Streets, which parallel 
‘Main, and two blocks on Gonzales, which runs 
parallel with Esplanade. 7 


Trading Area: Extends about 15 miles north, 
35 miles west, 80 miles south and 18 miles 
east. Some business from points even further 
away, because of modern stores and stocks and 


_ city’s reputation as cotton and poultry mar- 


ket. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 2; 
fruits, 1; hardware, 1; dry goods, 1; miscel- 


laneous lines; machinery, 1; feed, 1; seed, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- — 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 4; automobile tire agencies, 
12; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 20; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 12; delicatessen, 4; dressmakers, 
about 10; druggists, 5; dry goods, 16; depart- 
ment stores, 4; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 1; 
fruits, 4; furniture, 2; garages (public), 15; 
grocers, 15 (chain, 1); hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; 
meat markets, 8; men’s furnishings, 1; exclusive; 
men’s clothing, 8; merchant talors,, 5; millin- 
ers, 7; opticians, 8; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; 
radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 9; shoes, 8; supply goods, 2; stationers, 


1; women’s apparel, 12. Only two exclusive 
women’s shops. : 
Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 


72 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 36; most pleasant months, April, 
May, June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medi- 
eal, 16); (dentists, 3); number of wired houses, 
1,050; electric current, alternating; water, soft. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


(Dallas County) 


1920 Population, 158,976 (1926, est. 201,038). 
3 City and Suburban Estimate, 800,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Denton (pop. 9,116); McKinney (7,688); Sherman 
(16,380); Denison (17,065); Greenville (14,204). 


“Native Whites, 79.3%; Negroes, 15.2%; For- 
eign | Born, 5.5%; Industrial. Workers, 5.2%; 
English Reading, 96.8%; Families, 45,000. ; 


Schools: Public Grade, 45; High, 6; Private, 
80; Universities, 3. Number of Pupils, 43,825. 


Churches; Baptist,’ 22; Christian Science, 2; 
Congregational, 6; Episcopal, 5; Hebrew, 8; 
Methodist, 19; Presbyterian, 11; Roman Catho- 
lic, 9; Miscellaneous, 22, 


Banks: National, 8; State, 8; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks) $15,- 
700,000; Total Deposits (all banks) $148, 180,347; 
Total Resources (all banks) $176,872,476; Total 
Bank Clearings (12 months, 1925) $2,556,829, 920. 


More Advertising and Circulation 


Records Broken by 


THE DALLAS DISPATCH 


CIRCULATION GAINS ONE YEAR 


Carrier circulation gain 
Total circulation gain 


Total advertising gain 


National advertising gain first eight months, 


eocerer eer ee ee ee ee we ° 


34%, 
18%, 
. 349, 
6.8%, 


Out of the total circulation of the Dallas Dispatch prac- 


tically 90% 


suburbs. 


is confined to the City of Dallas and immediate 


Whenever there is a worthwhile effort for something that 
is good for Dallas, The Dispatch leads it and usually — 


wins it. 


No other Dallas paper duplicates The Dispatch circula- 


tion in a primary way. 


Any advertising campaign to properly cover Dallas, Texas 
and be successful should and must include 


THE DALLAS DISPATCH 


E. M. BURKE, Inc. 


National Advertising Representative 


New York 


Churches: 


TEXAS (Cont’d) 


Theatres: Legitimate, 3; Moving Pictures, 
25; Vaudeville, 3; Burlesque, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 8. Total number of seats, 
29,500. 

Location: Dallas is located on the Trinity 
River in the northern portion of Texas, Served 
by the following interurban lines: Waco, Sher- 
man, Fort Worth, ‘Terrell, Denison, Waxa- 
hachie, Corsicana and Denton. The following 
trunk steam lines also serve Dallas: M. K. & 


T, H.:& T. C., Rock Island, T. & N. O.; 
Santa Fe, Southern Pacific, Texas & Pacific, 
Frisco, St. Louis Southwestern, Trinity & 


Brazos Valley and Ft. Worth & Denver. To 
nearest larger city (Kansas City) by railroad, 
. 12 hours, ; 


Principal Industries: Petroleum products, 
cottonseed products, iron and steel, cement, 
clothing, flour, mixed feeds, bakery products, 
furniture, packing house products, paints, 
building materials, cigars, candy, trunks, sport- 
ing goods, engraving, architectural stone, auto- 
mobile accessories, ice cream, jewelry, tents 
and awnings, tools, show-cases and toys. The 
leading industry is cotton raising. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Procter & Gamble, Ford Motor Co., Dallas Tex- 
tile Mills, Dallas Wire Works, Texas Keen 
Kola Co., Trinity Portland Cement Co., Texas 
Portland Cement Co., Simms Oil Co., Oriental 
Oil Co., Miller Mfg. Co., National Macaroni 
Co., Ralston’s Mfg. Co., Southern Steel Co., 
Standard Fixture Co., Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
Co., Thrift Packing Co., Lone Star Bed Mfg. 
Co., Daltex Spring Bed Mfg. Co., Pollock Trunk 
Mfg. Co., Schoelkopf Co., and Padgitt Bros. 705 
factories in 1925 produced merchandise worth 
$161, 120,725. ‘ 

Special Information: Location and transporta- 
tion facilities make Dallas the market and 

distributing point for the Southwest. Dallas 
holds a high place in the manufacture of gins, 
saddlery, harness and leather goods. Dallas 
finances one-third the Texas cotton crop, which 
is one-fourth the cotton crop of the entire 

U. §. Dallas is one of the largest inland 
‘eotton markets in the South. Much of the oil 

of the U. 8, is produced within a radius of 

150 miles of Dallas. This city is one of the 

first fifteen jobbing centers of the United States: 

The last figures available show Dallas manu- 
 factured one-half the cotton gin machinery sold 
in the United States. 61,500 telephone installa- 


tions. ; , f 
Residential Features: Dallas has 50,000 
homes. Two of the finest residential sections 


to the southwest are located in Dallas, High- 
land Park, and Munger Place. Homes in these 
two sections will average between. $30,000 and 
$40,000 each. There are. numerous medium 
class additions to the city. All sections of 
Dallas have direct street car service to the 
business district. 


Retail Shopping Section: Retail business is 
located principally on the following streets: 
Pacific, Elm, Main, Commerce, from Houston 
to H,. & T. C. Ry.; on Jackson from Market 
to Pershing Square, and on Young, from the 
Union Terminal Station, to Harwood Street. 


These streets are about 24 blocks long in the’ 


business section, while the cross streets are 
six blocks. Dallas also has twenty-five or 
thirty small business districts, with the usual 
drug stores, groceries and small shops. 


Trading Area: Dallas has a weekly trading 
radius of 150 miles in the rich black land 
farming belt of Texas. Within the 100-mile 
radius of Dallas there are 1,998,673 people, ac- 
cording to the 1920 census. Residents of 
this section have excellent facilities for com- 
ing to Dallas to do their buying and shop- 
ping. The steam railroads, interurbans, and 
good automobile highways make it easy for 
them to reach Dallas in a very short time 
and at small expense. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 11; meats, 15; 
fruits, 13; hardware, 5; dry goods, 11. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 106; automobile accessories, 210; bakers, 


80; cigar stores and stands (including hotels), 


28; confectioners (including hotel stands), 35; 
delicatessen, 10; dressmakers, 6; druggists, 
285; dry goods, 30; department stores, 8; 
electrical supplies, 62; florists, 16; fruits, 68; 
furniture, 62; furriers, 18; garages (public), 
100; grocers, 954; hardware, 16; jewelry, 20; 
meat markets, 100; men’s furnishings, 12; 
men’s clothing, 12; merchant tailors, 69; mil- 
liners, 26; opticians, 16; ‘photographers, 22; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical  instru- 
ments), 15; radio supplies, 5; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 97; shoes, 24; sporting goods, 
8; stationers, 18; women’s apparel, 40. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
64 degrees; most pleasant months, April, May, 
June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 455); (den- 
tists, 183); (osteopaths, 22); number of meter 
connections, 55,000; street car service; gas, nat- 
ural; electric current, alternating; water, soft; 
number of wired houses, 64,150. F 


See announcements pages 260 and 261 


DENISON, TEXAS 
(Grayson County) 


1920 Population, 17,065 (1925 est. 22,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 27,000. 

Native Whites, 79.3%; Negroes, 17.9%; For- 
eign Born, 2.8%; Industrial Workers, 25%; 
‘English Reading, 93.9%; Families, 4,404. 

Schools: Public Grade, 9; High, 2; 
chial, 2. Number of Pupils, 5,338. ; 
Baptist, 7; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, .1; Methodist, 7; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 6, 


Paro- 
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Banks: Nationa:, >: State, 1. Total Deposits 
(all banks) $2,862,841; otal Resources (al 
banks) $5,117,000; Total Savings Banks Deposits 
$195)776. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 2. Total num- 
ber of seats, 3,850. 


Location: Denison, the gate city to North 
Texas is located in Grayson County in the 
fertile Red River valley. On M. K. & T., T. 
& P,, M. O. & G,, Southern Pacific, and ‘‘Frisco’’ 
R.Rs. Hlectric lines to central Texas points. 
Bus service to Oklahoma and Texas points. 
Seven marked auto trails through city and 
three bridges across Red River lead into city. 
Terminal point for four steam and one elec- 
tric line. 


Principal Industries: Railroad shops, textile 
mill, coffee roasting, peanuts and pecans, mat- 
tresses, overalls, woodwork and cabinet work, 
nursery stock, greenhouses, flour mills, poultry 
and cow feeds, ice, ice cream, candy and soda 
water. Rich farming lands in every directions. 
Truck farming, fruit, cotton, corn and small 
grains principal crops. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 34. Leading 
firms: Denison Cotton Mills, Barnhart Mer- 
cantile Co., Waples-Platter Grocer Co., Denison 
Mattress factory, Knaur Grain Co, M. K. & 
T. R. R. car mfg. plant. Barrow-Johnson 
Overall Company. 


Special Information: Wholesale center for 
groceries, bank and store fixtures, hardware, 
poultry and eggs, barber supplies, nursery stock, 
packing house products. Largest mail distribu- 
tion point in this district. M. K. & T. freight 
terminal just west of the city is among the 
largest west of Mississippi River, with a 
capacity of 5,000 cars daily and 75 miles of 
track. Total rail terminal trackage exceeds 100 
miles. Heavy tourist travel through city, due 
to marked highways, free tourist park, and 
general location. 


Residential Features: Largely industrial eni 
ployes, many of whom own their homes. In 
the northwest central portion, private homes 
of business men predominate. The extreme 
northwest portion near the new M. K. & T. 
Ry. terminals are being built up with homes for 
employes of the railway. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends West along 
(Main Street from Union Station six blocks, and 
along the avenues north and south of Main 
Street for two blocks in each direction. Some 
business on Woodward Street north of Main, 
and also on Chestnut Street, south of Main. 
There is also a section in the southwest section, 
ealled ‘‘Sugar Bottom,’’ where there are a 
couple. of blocks devoted to business, There 
are retail grocers and markets in all sections 
of town. 


Trading Area: Covers a radius of about 
twenty-five miles, though business is secured 
from greater distances because of the good 
roads, and the railroad and interurban service. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 2; 
fruits, 1; hardware, 1; dry goods, 1; miscel- 
laneous lines; nursery stock, 1; barber sup- 
plies, 1; poultry.and eggs, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial auto, agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 
5; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 75; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 25; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 3; 
druggists, 10; dry goods, 7; department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 3; fruits, 6; 
furniture, 8; furriers, 1; garages (public), 15; 
grocers, 75; hardware, 2; jewelry, 3; meat 
markets, 11; men’s furnishings, 5; men’s cloth- 
ing, 5; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 6; opti- 
cians, 2; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 8; radio sup- 
plies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 7; shoes, 
7; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 1; women’s ap: 
parel, 3. \ 


DENTON, TEXAS 
(Denton County) 


1920 Population, 7,626 (1925, est. 9,647). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 40,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Pilot Point (pop. 1,400); Sanger, (1,200); Lewis- 
ville (1,480); Aubrey (500). 


Native Whites, 93%; Negroes, 5%; Foreign 
Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 5%; English 
Reading, 9914%; Families, 1,950. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1. Number of Pupils, 2,475, 

Churches: Baptist, 5; Christian Science, ef 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 2; 


Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 3. 


Banks: National, 3; State, 1. Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks) $403,210; 
Total Deposits (all banks) $2,072,281; Total Re- 
sources (all banks) $2,945,669. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3. Total num- 
ber of seats, 1,500. 
Location; Served by M. K. & T. and T. & 


P. Railroads and Dallas-Denton Interurban. 
Good bus service to suburban points. In center 
of Denton County, leading producer of wheat 
jin Texas. Four designated state highways lead- 
ing out of city. To nearest large city by rail- 
road, 1 hour; by trolley, 144 hours; by auto, 
1% hours. 

Principal Industries: Flour 
manufacturing, pottery making. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Alliance Milling Co., Denton Milling Co., Acme 
Brick Co., Daugherty Art Pottery. _ 

Special Information: Denton is a college town, 
haying the College of Industrial Arts, a noted 
college, of the first class, for women. Annual 
enrollment about 2,500. North Texas State 
Teachers’ College, with annual enrollment of 
4,500. Also has a large high school, 


milling, brick 
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Residential Features: Private homes ranging 
in value from $3,000 to $15,000. Large board- 
ing houses for students, near both colleges. 
Average homes a credit to the town. 


Retail Shopping Section: Public Square and 
for one block west on Hickory and Oak Streets, 
two blocks north on Locust Street, two blocks 
south on Locust Street, three blocks east on 
Hickory, one block east on Oak Street. Severat 
neighborhood groceries. 


Trading Area: Wxtends about twenty miles 
in each direction. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; automobile accessories, 3; automobile 
tire agencies, 7; bakers, 2; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 3; dressmakers, 10; drug- 
gists, 10; dry goods, 8; electrical supplies, 3; 
florists, 3; furniture, 5; garages (public), 8; 
grocers, 33 (chain, 4); hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; 
meat markets, 9; men’s furnishings, 1; milliners, 
5; opticians, 3; photographers, 5; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio 
supplies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 9; 
shoes, 1; sporting goods, 1; women’s apparel, 4. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
65 degrees; most pleasant months, March, April, 
May, June, Oct., Noy. Doctors (medical, 20); 
(dentists, 6); (osteopaths, 2); number of wired 
houses, 1,849; street bus service; gas, natural; 
electrie current, alternating; water, soft. 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


1920 Population, 77,560 (1926 est. 100,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 250,000. 

Native Whites, 54.7%; Negroes, 1.7%; Fors 
eign Born, 43.6%; English Reading, 57%; Fami- 
lies, 20,985; Spanish Speaking, 57%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 21; High, 1; Junior 
High, 3; Parochial, 10; Number of Pupils, 19,- 
000; Number of Parochial pupils, 4,000; Total 
Number of pupils, 23,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 5; Christian Science, 3). 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 3; 
Methodist, 11; Presbyterian, 8; Roman Cath- 


olic, 12; Miscellaneous, 12. 


Banks: National, 3; Resources, (all banks), 
$25,501,507.18; State, 1; $3,613,880.07; Savings 
Bank Deposits, Total $6,861,102.32; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $35,976,590.57. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 
14; Motion Picture and Vaudeville, 1; “Miscel- 


laneous (Auditoriums, 
of seats, 25,000. 
Location: 


ete.), 4. Total number 


Extreme western point of Texas 
on the Rio Grande. Served by the Southern 
Pacific Railway System; Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, Texas & Pacific, National Railways of 
Mexieo, and the Mexico Northwestern R.R. 
Bus service to all nearby points. 


Principal Industries: Gold, silver, copper, 
lead, cement, brick and tile, flour, sawmill, 
railroad shops, sash and doors, automobile re- 
pairing machine shops, dairying, cottonseed 
oil and by-products, cotton textile mill, over- 
alls, oil refineries, food products, 


Manufacturing Establishments; 
firms: El Paso Smelting Works, 
Co., El Paso Electric Railway Co., El Paso 
Milling Co., El Paso Packing Co., El Paso 
Refining Co., Southwestern Portland Cement 
©o., International Brick Co., Atlas Brick Co., 
El Paso Brick Co., El Paso Cotton Mill, Hay- 
man Krupp Clothing Co., Globe Flour Mills, 
Peyton Packing Co., Hicks, Haywood Co. Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated 
at $20,000,000. 

Special Information: El Paso is the gateway 
to Mexico on the south; to New Mexico, 
Arizona and California on the west. It is 
in the center of the great ‘“‘Rio Grande 
Project.”’ The water stored by the Hlephant 
Butte Dam being used at present to irrigate 
120,000 acres of fertile land in the Rio Grande 


208, Leading 
Bl Paso Gas 


Valley, and another 100,000 acres yet to be 
put under irrigation.. One of the largest cus- 
tom smelters in the world is located here, as 


is also a woodworking factory with a capacity 
of a trainload of finished products daily. 
Fort Bliss, the largest U. 8S. A. cavalry post 
is located here. A wholesale center for a 
large area in Northern Mexico, El Paso 
has $1,753.00 ayerage income per family per 
annum, ‘The tax department lists 12,371 pleasure 
ears and 2,564 commercial cars. The total busi- 
ness by manufacturers, jobbers and other dealers 
is $25,000,000 in trade territory. Crops in valley 
this year exceed $15,000,000, two-thirds in 
cotton, 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
houses, though there are many splendid apart- 
ment houses. Private homes predominate, 
Practically all of the residences are built with 


brick, cement, stone, stucco or deep adobe 
walls. here are 14,989 individually, of these 
about 200 are apartment houses containing 


2,400 apartments. 


Retail Shopping Section: 
by Franklin Street, 


Bounded on north 
on the west by Santa Fe 
Street, on the south by Second Street and on 
the east by Campbell Street. It runs seven 
blocks east and west and six ‘blocks north 
and south. There are two outlying business 
districts and several ‘‘neighborhood’’ sections 
with the usual grocery, confectionery, drugs, 
meat markets, etc. 


Trading Area: Extends 
miles in each direction. 


approximately 250 
Jobbers do a good 


business over a much larger area, 
Continued on page 262 


Index to surveys and adver- 


tisements will be found on 
pages 304, 305, 306 and 307. 
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THE 
DALLAS 
TIMES 
HERALD 


DOMINATES 


In 


The Greatest Market 
In Texas 


—Dallas and the 
Dallas Retail Trade 
Territory (75 miles) 


In this Population 
Center- Wealth Center 
of the Southwest, 

The Dallas Times 
Herald is 


@ 
irst 
In Local Circulation 


In Home Delivered 


Circulation 
In Local Advertising 


In Total Advertising 
(For Six Consecutive 
years) 


In News Service and 
Special Features: 


Only Dallas 
Paper with 
the Day 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 


News Service 


Philadelphia 
Public Ledger 


News Service 


The Dallas 
Times Herald 


“First in Dallas” 


THE S. C. BECKWITH 
Special Agency 


National Representatives 


New York—Chicago 
Kansas City—Atlanta 
Los Angeles—San Francisco 


Detroit—St. Louis 
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TEXAS (Cont’d) 


El Paso (cont’d) 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 12; meats, 6; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 3; dry goods, 9; drugs, 1; 
seeds, 7; cigars and tobacco, 5; building sup- 
plies, 6, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile deal- 
ers, 23; commercial truck dealers, 1; automo- 
bile accessories, 15; automobile tire agencies, 
28; bakers, 25; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 29; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 51; dairy products, 13; dress- 
makers, 20; druggists, 58; dry goods, 42; de- 
partment stores, 4; electrical supplies, 11; 
florists, 6; fruits, 28; furniture, 44; furriers, 
4; garages (public), 37; grocers, 595; hard- 
ware, 12; jewelry, 26; meat markets, 81; men’s 
furnishings, 18; men’s clothing, 18; merchant 
tailors, 3; milliners, 11; opticians, 6; photo- 
graphers, 17; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 7; radio supplies, 15; restaurants 
(including hotels), 121; shoes, 22; sporting goods, 
6; stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 3. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


(Tarrant County) 


1920 Population, 106,482. Census Bureau credit 
for population in areas annexed in 1922 and 
1924, 26,788. Present estimate, 186,344. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 240,000. 


Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 14%; Foreign 
Born, 6%; Industrial Workers, 22%; English 
Reading, 96.1%; Families, 41,567. 


Schools: Public. Grade, 43; High, 5; Junior 
High, 5; Parochial, 5; Number of Pupils, 32,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 28; Christian, 8; Chris- 
tian Science, 4; Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 4; 
Hebrew,. 2; Methodist, 22; Presbyterian, 13; 
Roman Catholic, 5; Miscellaneous, 83. 

Banks: National, 6; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $94,000,000; Savings Deposits, $9,500,- 
000. 


Theatres: Vaudeville, 3; Moving Pictures, 
18; Burlesque, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
5). Total number of seats, 23,500. 


Location: At junction of West Fork and 
Clear Fork of Trinity River, in north central 
Texas. 


Transportation: Twelve trunk line railroads 
with 19 outlets; 2 interurban lines; 8 bus lines. 
Steam railroads are Texas & Pacific, Santa Fe, 
Rock Island, Frisco, Cotton Belt, Fort Worth & 
Denver; Texas & New Orleans, Fort Worth & 
Rio Grande, International Great Northern, Trin- 
ity & Brazos Valley, Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
Houston & Texas Central. Interurbans: Fort 
Worth and Dallas and Fort Worth and Cleburne. 
Headquarters of U. S. Railway Mail Service for 
11th District. Municipal air field, air mail 
service to Chicago and New York. 


Principal Industries: Meat packing, petro- 
leum refining, railroad shops, foundries and ma- 
ehine shops, printing and publishing, flour and 
feed milling, cottonseed oil mills, creameries, 
garment factories, cotton mill, cement plant, 
furniture factories, canning plants, candy rac- 
tories, macaroni plant, steel mill, windmill and 
well machinery plant, drilling tool plants, helium 
gas plant. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 416. Leading 
firms: Armour & Co., Swift & Co., Fort Worth 
Packing Co., Trinity Portland Cement Co., Gulf 
Refining Co., Magnolia Petroleum Co., Trans- 
continental Oil Co., Pierce Oil Corp., Texas Pa- 
cifie Coal & Oil Co., White Eagle Refining Go., 
Star Producing & Refining Co., U. S. Helium 
Gas Plant, Fort Worth Power & Light Co., 
Texas & Pacific railroad shops, Rock Island 
shops, Frisco shops, I. G. N. shops, Cotton 
Belt shops, Fort Worth & Denyer shops, Bew- 
ley Mills, Burrus Mills, Ralston Purina Mills, 

_ Universal Mills, Riverside Cotton Oil “Mill, 
Mutual Cotton Oil Mill, Traders Oil Mill, Fort 
Worth Cotton Oil Mill, Axtell Co., Worth Mills, 
Bunker Printing Products ‘Co., Stafford Lowdon 
Co., Texas Steel Co., Fort Worth Steel & Ma- 
chinery Co., King Candy Co., Pangburn Co., 
Justin Boot & Shoe Co., Bent Concrete Pipe 
Co., Fort Worth Macaroni Co., Hub Furniture 
Co., Waples Platter Grocery Co. (canning 
plant), Southwestern Cooperage Co., William- 
son Dickie Co., Kingsberry Mfg. Co., Monnig 
Rose Co., Jenkins Mfg. Co., Fort Worth Well 
Machinery & Supply Co. 


Special Information: Large railroad center. 
Only primary grain market in the South with 
9,500,000 bushels elevator capacity; largest cat- 
tle market and packing center in the South. 
One of the largest refining points in the United 
States with plants representing more than $10,- 
000,000 investment. Trade territory in West 
Texas has increased in population more than 
500.000 in last five years and now has popula- 
tion of more than 2,000,000. Fort Worth is one 
of the great oil centers of the world and more 
than $12,000,000 worth of oil is produced each 
month in her trade territory. This area also 
has an average cotton production of more than 
$250,000.000 annually. Natural gas from 15 
distinct flelds, fuel oil from seven local refineries 
and bituminous coal mined within a radius of 
50 miles are in competition in the Fort Worth 
market, giving it one of the cheapest and most 
stable fuel markets in the country. Bond issues 
totaling $10,000,000 were voted in 1925 and 1926 
to extend streets, water and sewer facilities 
demanded by the rapid growth. For the first 
six months of 1926 building permits exceeded 
$10,000,000. 


Residential Features: Fort Worth has a large 
percentage of home owners. There are 32 parks 
covering more than 8,300 acres. Lake Worth, 
owned by the city, is located six miles north- 
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west. It is 14 miles long and two miles wide. 
A municipal bathing beach is maintained and 
boating and fishing are excellent. The city has 
well organized health and recreation depart- 
ments. In 1926 new homes were being com- 
pleted at the rate of 350 per month and many 
new attractive residence districts were being 
opened. 

Retail Shopping Section: Main retail business 
section is composed of Main, Houston, Com- 
merce and Throckmorton Streets, 18 blocks in 
length; North Main, 20 blocks; South Main, 12 
blocks; East Front, 8 blocks; Jennings Avenue, 
8 blocks, and all cross streets from 5 to 8 
blocks. Several important suburban centers are 
developing rapidly. 

Trading Area: Extends 15 miles east and 50 
miles north, west and south. A large volume 
of intermittent business is received from au 
parts of West Texas and the Panhandle from 
distances as far as 500 miles. This is made 
possible by the splendid system of highways 
centering in Fort Worth, the excellent railroad 
service and the 8 bus lines with the most mod- 
ern equipment which reach practically all parts 
of West Texas. Trading area population, 
2,000,000. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 7; fruits, 14; 
produce, 12; meats, 14; hardware, 4; drugs, 4; 
dry goods, 3; garments, 7; grain, 37; cotton, 
16; oil field supplies, 44; plumbers supplies, 3; 
mill and gin supplies, 6; lumber, 8; miscellane- 
ous, 72. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 70; commercial auto. agencies, 12; auto- 
mobile accessories, 204; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 51; bakers, 38; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 40 (chain, 5); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 106; delicatessen, 40; 
dressmakers, 53; druggists, 150 (chain. 11); 
dry goods, 38; department stores, 5; electrical 
supplies, 14; florists, 24; fruits, 97; furniture, 
64; furriers, 3; garages (public), 142; grocers, 
650 (chain, 54); hardware, 22; jewelry, 42; 
meat markets, 274 (chain, 17); men’s furnish- 
ings, 82; men’s clothing, 44; merchant tailors, 
62; milliners, 24; opticians, 12; photographers, 
20; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 11; radio supplies, 12; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 340; shoes, 112; sporting goods, 
5; stationers, 5; women’s apparel, 8. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 65 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 76; most pleasant months, April, May, 
June, Oct., Nov., Dec. Doctors (medical, 174), 
(dentists, 68), (osteopaths, 7); street car serv- 
ice; gas, natural; number of meters, 31,500; 
electric current, alternating, and direct; number 
of wired houses, 31,000; water, soft. 


See announcement columns 3 and 4 


GAINESVILLE, TEXAS 
(Cooke County) 


1920 Population, 8,648. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 


Native Whites, 85%; Negroes, 15%; Indus- 
trial Workers, 20%; English Reading, 100%; 


Families, 2,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 
1,800. 

Churches: Baptist, 5; Ohristian Science, 2; 


Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 3; 


Episcopal, 1: 
. Disciple of Christ, 3; 


Roman Catholic, 1; 
Miscellaneous, 6. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $2,585.573.77. Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $105,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 
3. Total number of seats, 2,100. 

Location: On main line of Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe, and branch of M. K. & T. R.R. 
Two National Highways six miles from South- 
ern Oklahoma line. Excellent motor truck 
service and passenger car lines. To nearest 
large city by railroad, 3 hours; by auto, 8 
hours. 

Principal Industries: Oil refinery; casing 
head gasoline plant, fiour mill, cottonseed oil 
mill, brick plant, iron foundry, ice plant, bot- 
tling works, mattress factories, work cloth- 
ing factory, electric cut-off ‘ switch factory, 
automobile oil filter factory, ice cream fac- 
tory, cotton gins, saddleries, monumental 
works, cotton compress, cigar factory, gravel 
beds, produce houses, 4; producing oil wells, 
railroad shops. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 8. Leading 
firms: Producers Oil Refining Co., North Texas 
Gas Co. refinery, Gainesville Brick Co., Crystal 
Bottling Works, Crystal Ice Cream Co., Gaines- 
ville Ice Co., Blanchard Garment Mfg. Co., 
Whaley Mill & Bleyvator Co. Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at $2,- 
000,000. 


Special Information: An inexhaustible supply 
of pure artesian water; State Training School 
for Girls; public sanitary camp ground; muni- 
cipal swimming pool; 2 country clubs; 155- 
piece boys’: band; boy scout camp and swim- 
ming pool; 100,000 trees of all varieties.. City 
and county free library and museum. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
story types of buildings; 75% private homes; 
no zoning. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from 
Court House Square east, 8 blocks on Califor- 
nia; north on Commerce, 4 blocks; on Dixon 
north 3 blocks; on California west 3 blocks; 
on Dixon south 1 block. Business houses on 
all four sides of Court House Square. Num- 
ber of suburban stores, 


Trading Area: An area of about 35 miles 
in every direction. 
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A LUSTY BABY! | 


The new combination of the Fort 
Worth Star Telegram and Fort 
Worth Record grows by leaps and 
bounds. 


April 1, 1926 
115,000 Daily; 120,000 Sunday 


Sunday, October 3, 1926 
129,407 


Wednesday, October 6, 1926 


and the same rate prevails 


Another proof of 


DOMINANCE IN THE GREAT 
WEST TEXAS TRADE 
TERRITORY 


Greater Net Paid Circulation than 
any three other papers combined 
in this territory. 


The market and the medium for 
YOUR proposition. 


FORT WoRTH STAR-TELEGRAM 


(EVENING) z 


Fort Worth Record-Celegram 


(MORNING) 


Fort WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 


and Fort Worth fiecord 


(SUNDAY) 


Charter Member 
AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


AMON G. CARTER A. L. SHUMAN 
President and Publisher Vice-President and Adv. Director 


\ oe ee. a 


__ TEXAS (Cont'd) 


Gainesville (cont’d) | 


Wholesale Houses: 3; fruits, 
miscellaneous lines: candy, 1; 
cream, 1, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 17; commercial auto. agencies, 17; auto- 
mobile accessories, 22; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 22; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (in- 


2; 
ice 


Groceries, 
drugs, 1; 


cluding hotels), 15; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 7; dressmakers, 10; druggists, 
7; dry goods, 8; department stores, 4; elec- 
trical supplies, 3; florists, 1; fruits, 2; furni- 


ture, 4; garages (public), 6; grocers, 62 (chain, 
2); hardware, 7; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 8; 
men’s furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 4; mer- 
chant tailors, 1; milliners, 7; opticians, 5; 
photographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 4; 
restaurants (including hotels), 20; shoes, 2; 
sporting goods, 3; stationers, 2; women’s ap- 
parel, 1 

Miscellaneous Data; Average temperature, 
81 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 40; most pleasant’ months, 
April, May, June, Oct., Nov., Dee. Doctors 
(medical, 17); (dentists, 5); (osteopaths, 1); 
number of wired houses, 1,623; gas, natural; 
electric current, alternating; water, soft. 


.GALVESTON, TEXAS 
(Galveston County) 


1920 Population, 44,255, (1926, est. 55,320.) 

City and Suburban Estimate, 65,275. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Texas City (pop. 4,500); Alvin (2,000); Angle- 


' ton (1,200); Dickinson (1,000). 


_ predominant. 


-Taphers, 9; 
instruments), 3; radio supplies, 2; restaurants 
(including hotels), 


Native Whites, 62%; Negroes, 22.3%; For- 


eign Born, 15.7%; English Reading, 88.5%; 
Families, 10,638. 
Schools: Public Grade, 9; High, 2; Paro- 


chial, 7; Number of Pupils, 10,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 3; Hebrew, 3; Methodist, 11; Pres- 
tei 3; Roman Catholic, 8; Miscellaneous, 


Banks: National 4. Total Resources (all 
banks), $40,000,000; Total Savings Banks De- 
posits, $10,850,000; Total Bank Clearings (12 


months 1925), $1,756,938,000. Four private 
banks, 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 


10; Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 4. Total number of seats, 8,000, 


Location: On Galveston Island. Has large 
harbor on Gulf Coast with berthing space for 
100 ocean-going vessels. Potential dock front- 
age 15 miles. Served by Southern Pacific, Santa 
Fe, M. K. & T., Missouri Pacific Lines, Houston- 
Galveston Interurban trunk lines, ete. To near- 
est large city by railroad, 1% hours; by trolley, 
1 hour and 40 minutes; by auto, 2 hours. 

Principal Industries: Marine iron works and 
ship repairing, package rice mill, flour mill, soft 
drinks, coffee roasting, printing and binding, 
meat packing, cotton mill. ' 

Manufacturing Establishments: 118. Texas 
Star Flour Mills, Southern Beverage Co., Sea- 
board Rice Mills, Clark & Courts, Galveston 
Dry Dock Co., McDonough Iron Works, Texas 
Consumers Co., Rosenthal Packing Co., Texas 


Carnegie Steel Association, Galvez Cotton Mill. 


Special Information: Galveston is one of the 
leading cotton ports of the world. Summer and 
Winter resort attracting thousands annually, 
principally from Southwestern states, but in- 
creasing materially in tourists by automobile 
from all parts of the country. Potential indus- 
trial center with all advantages of cheap labor 
and power, good sites and nearness to centers 
of production of raw materials and advantage 
of cheap water rates. Home office of one of 


the largest Life Insurance Oompanies in the 
South. 


Residential Features: Forty-five per cent of 
homes owned. Individual prosperity. Houses 
compactly built with all modern conveniences. 
Plenty of homes provided for industrial and 
wharf workers. Three or four sections of eity 
confined to better residences, Streets practically 
nll are paved. 


Retail Shopping Section: Included between 
19th and 27th Streets and Avenues O and Ff. 
Neighborhood groceries, drug stores, ete., ure 
Small retail section on beach 
front, largely drug stores and restaurants. 


Trading Area: City is located on an island 
and retail area is confined to section less than 
40 miles at points, but extending 200 miles at 
other points. Some of the largest wholesale 
houses of state are located here and in one 
instance one of the largest in the South. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 15; 
fruits, 4; hardware, 8; dry goods, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; automobile accessories, 15; automobile 
tire agencies, 14; bakers, 19; cigar stores and 


meats, 6; 


stands (including hotels), 70 (chain, 1); con- 
_ fectioners 


(ineluding hotel stands), 


35; deli- 
2; dressmakers, 37; 


catessen, druggists, 23; 


dry goods, 16; department stores, 5; electrical 


supplies, 8; florists, 7; fruits, 12; furniture, 
21; garages (public), 11; grocers, 199 (chain, 
6); hardware, 7; jewelry, 14; meat markets, 


75 (chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 14; merchant 


tailors, 23; milliners, 9; opticians, 4; photog- 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical 


146; shoes, 16; sporting 
oods, 5; stationers, 9; women’s apparel, 9. 


an 


sites ahaa ae: ae 


Midirar & 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 87 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 35; most pleasant months, April, May, 
Sept., Oct., Nov., Dee. Doctors (medical, 100), 
(dentists, 47), (osteopaths, 2); street car sery- 
ice; gas artificial; number of meters, 7,877; elec- 
tric current, alternating and direct; number of 
wired houses, 10.346; water, soft. 


See t columns 3 and 4 


GILMER, TEXAS 


(Upshur County) 


1920 Population, 2,268. (Est. 2,500.) 
City and Suburban Estimate, 3,000. 


Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 10%; Indus- 
trial Workers, 1%; English Reading, 100%; 
Families, 500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 1. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Methodist, 1; Miscel- 
laneous: Christian, 1. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Re- 


sources, $1,300,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1. 
ber of seats, 500. 


Location: On Jefferson Highway (Winnipeg 
to New Orleans), and on Cotton Belt R.R. 
(main line, St. Louis to Waco). To. nearest 
larger city (Shreveport, La.) by auto, 4 hours. 


Principal Industries; Agriculture, lumbering, 
oil mill (cottonseed), ice plant, bottling works, 
shingle mill, box factory. Farming includes 
cotton, sweet potatoes, peanuts, citrus, fruits, 
peaches, figs, melons, etc. 


Special Information: Upshur County has a 
population of about 25,000. Gilmer is in the 
geographical center of the county and is its 
chief trading center as well. More than half 
the cotton raised in the county is sold in Gil- 
mer; 90% of the people depend upon the pros- 
perity of the farmers, as this is primarily an 
agricultural community, and known as_ the 
“Garden Spot of Texas,’’ as anything grown in 
Texas, except oranges and grape fruits, can be 
grown, and are grown, abundantly here. 


Residential Features: Most people are home 
owners. There ig not a single apartment 
house, but houses owned by the occupant pre- 
dominate, and while there are houses that are 
in the $15,000 to $20,000 cost class, the aver- 
age is the brick or frame cottage so prevalent 
in Texas. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends on streets 
running into the Square. 75% of the stores 
are built around the Square, which is the lo- 
eation of the County Court House. 


Trading Area: Roads lead to Gilmer from 
every community and settlement in the county 
and its trade area extends for a distance of 
about 10 miles around Gilmer—in some cases 
as much as 15 miles, from the more remote 
parts of the county. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 4; automobile accessories, 7; automobile 
tire agencies, 7; bakers, 1; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 10; confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 8; dressmakers, 4; arug- 
gists, 7; dry goods, 14; department stores, 2; 
electrical supplies, 1; florists, 1; furniture, 
garages (public), 4; grocers, 12; hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 1; meat markets, 3; men’s clothing, 1; 
merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 5; opticians, 1: 
photographers, 1; radio supplies, 2; restaurants 
(ineluding hotels), 7; shoes, 1. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 75 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 50; most pleasant months, April, May, 
June, Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec.; doctors (medical, 
6), (dentists, 3); electric current, alternating; 
water, soft. 


GONZALES, TEXAS 


(Gonzales County) 


1920 Population, 3,128. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 5,500. 


Total num- 


Native Whites, 70%; Negroes, 20%; Foreign 
Born, 10%; Industrial Workers, 5%; English 
Reading, 75%. 

Schools: “Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Number 
of Pupils, 1,500. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; JBpiscopal, 1; Lu- 
theran, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Ro- 
man Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 7. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total De- 
posits, $950,476; Total Resources, $1,726.629; 
Private, 1; with Total Resources of $750,000; 
B. & L. Assn., 1. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 4. Total number of seats, 
2,200. 

Location: Located on Galveston, Harrisburg 


and San Antonio Railway and San Antonio and 
Aransas Pass Railway. Bus service to San 
Antonio, Austin, Cuero, Yoakum, Houston, San 
Marces, and other points in all directions. 


Principal Industries: Cotton duck, building 
and face brick. Large cement products manu- 
facturing. Large commercial chicken hatchery. 
Cotton oil manufacturing. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 22. Leading 
firms: Gonzales Cotton Mills, The Continental 
Hatcheries, Sunset Brick & Tile Co., Gon- 
zales Cement Works, Gonzales Cotton Oil & 
Mfg. Co., and Gonzales Box Veneer Co. 


Special Information: Located at the junction 
of the Old Spanish Trail and Middle Buster 
Highway giving improved highways from four 
directions of the compass. At the confluence 
of the Guadalupe and San Marcos Rivers, giv- 
ing great waterpower possibilities. In the 
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heart of a rich agricultural district; greatest 
poultry center in southwest Texas. Home of 
the finest pecans. 


Residential Features: 
tenements. 


Retail Shopping Section: 
two main plazas of the city. 


Trading Area: About 20 miles north, 
and west, and about 30 miles south. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 2; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1; miscellaneous lines: 
poultry and eggs, baby chicks, produce and 
pecans, confectionery. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; commercial auto, agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 20; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 6; dressmakers, 4; druggists, 3; dry 
goods, 6; fruits, 38; furniture, 3; garages 
(public), 7; grocers, 25; hardware, 5; jewelry, 
4; meat markets, 7; men’s furnishings, 7; 
men’s clothing, 7; merchant tailors, 2; mil- 
liners, 4; opticians, 2; photographers, 1; pianos 


All private homes, no 
Principally around 


east 


(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 1; 
radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 15; shoes, 7; sporting goods, 2;  sta- 
tioners, 3; women’s apparel, 5, 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 7); 
(dentists, 3); (osteopaths, 1); electric current, 
direct; water, soft. 


GREENVILLE, TEXAS 


(Hunt County) 
1920 Population, 12,384. 


Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 18%; Foreign 
Born, 2%; English Reading, 100%. 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,750. 

Churches: Baptist, 4; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 2; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 2. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 2. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2. 

Location; M. K. T., St. Louis Southwestern, 
L. R. & N., Texas Midland Railroads. To 
nearest larger city (Dallas) by railroad, 2 


hours; by auto, 2 hours, 
Principal Industries: Cotton raising 


Manufacturing Establishments: 44, , Leading 
firms: Greenville Compress Company, Texas 
Refining Co., Greenville Mill & Blevator Co. 


Special Information: Elevation 548, nine 
railway outlets; motor freight and passenger 
lines, 8; Junior Sectarian colleges, 2; state 
improved highways, 8. Ample electric Power 
and Lignite Fuel for manufacturing purposes. 
34 miles paved streets. Center of North and 
Hast Texas Agricultural and Horticultural 
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section, the light and black soil sections. <A 
leading distributing point for north and north- 
east Texas, County seat of Hunt County, 
Texas, 

Residential Features: 


Greenville is a city of 
4,000 homes, 


with many fine residences. 
Retail Shopping Section: Embraces 
blocks, distributed throughout 25 streets. 


Trading Area: 40 miles in each direction, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, meats, 1; 
fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Delicatessen, 1; druggists, 
10; dry goods, 14; department stores, 4; elec- 
trical supplies, 11; florists, 2; fruits, 1; furni- 
ture, 10; garages (public), 9; grocers, 52 
(chain, 2); hardware, 6; jewelry, 3; meat 
markets, 4; men’s furniture, 3; men’s clothing, 
3; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 10; opticians, 
5; photographers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 6; 
restaurants (including hotels), 25; shoes, 2; 
sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; women’s ap- 
parel, 3. 


Miscellaneous 


50 


5; 


Data: Average 
80 degrees; most pleasant months, May and 
June; doctors (dentists, 9), (osteopaths, 2); 
number of wired houses, 3,047; bus service; 
gas, artificial; electric current, alternating; 
water, soft. 


temperature, 


HILLSBORO, TEXAS 
(Hill County) 


1920 Population, 6,952. (1926, est. 10,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 12,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Itasca (pop. 1,559); Whitney (1,011); Abbott 
(500); Malone (488). 

Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 4%; Foreign 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 10%; English 
Reading, 99%; Families, 1,750. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Junior College, 1; Number of Pupils, 
2,900. 


Churches: Baptist, 5; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 2; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 3; Christian, 
1; Church of Christ, 1; Lazarus, 1. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Trust Co., 1. 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits (all 
banks), $623,076; Total Deposits (all banks), 


$1,869,405; Total Resources (all banks), $2,953,- 
0&9. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 1. 
1,600. 

Location: Hillsboro is located a little east 
of the center of the State. Served by M. K. 
& T. Ry., St. Louis & Southwestern Ry., Trin- 
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3; Miscellaneous 
Total number of seats, 


GALVESTON— 
A Rich Market 


On November 6, 1926, Babson’s Statistical Organization, the most 
influential and reputable firm of its kind in existence, announced 
that following a careful survey of the country, Galveston, Texas, 
has been chosen as the best city in the country at the present time 
and announces that Galveston presents the most fertile sales field in 
the United States and will repay extra sales pressure. 


Mr. Babson states, “a study of these statistics indicates that Gal- 
veston will do about 20 per cent larger business this November than 
in November, 1925, and that Galveston, therefore, represents the 
most fertile field in the United States today, and is classed as the 
best business city in the country. Extra pressure in Galveston means 
increased sales with additional sales expense.” 


The GALVESTON NEWS (Morning and Sunday), and the 
GALVESTON TRIBUNE (Evening), the only daily newspapers 
published in Galveston, completely cover the rich and responsive 


Galveston field. 


The advertising rate is 10 cents per line flat daily and covers ad- 
vertising in both papers, as space is not sold in either paper sepa- 
rately. Where an advertiser uses the Sunday NEWS with the Eve- 
ning TRIBUNE, instead of one of the weekday issues of the NEWS, 


the rate is 11 cents per line flat. 


Advertising may appear in both 


publications on the same day or in the evening of one day and the 


morning of the next. 


The GALVESTON NEWS was established in 1842—84 years ago, 
—and the GALVESTON TRIBUNE was established in 1880—46 


years ago. 


The GALVESTON NEWS-TRIBUNE Merchandising and Pro- 
motion Department is at your service. 


THE JOHN BupD COMPANY 


National Advertising Representatives 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


New York 


Los Angeles 


8t, Louis Atlanta 


Portland 


—_— 
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TEXAS (Cont’d) 


Hillsboro (cont’d) 


ity & Brazos Valley Ry., and the Texas Hlec- 
trie Railway Interurban, also by a system of 
good roads, four of which are State highways 
and two are improved with hard surface entirely 
through the county. To nearest larger city by 
railroad (Ft. Worth), 2 hours; by auto (Dallas), 
8 bours; by auto (Waco), 1 hour. 


Principal Industries: Farming, cottonseed oil 
and eake, cotton duck and Osnaburg, advertising 
novelties, 

Manufacturing Establishments: 5. Leading 
firms: Hillsboro Cotton Mills, Hill County Cot- 
ton Oil Co., Exporters & Traders Compress & 
Warehouse Co., Texas Novelty Advertising Co., 
Monarch Foundry & Machine Co., Hillsboro 
Candy Factory, Hillsboro Ice Oo. 

Special Information: The location of the city 
of the main state highways and trunk line 
railroads places it among the prominent cities 
of the state, and the improvement of the high- 
ways bespeaks its public enterprise. The char- 
acter of its business houses and institutions are 
evidence of its importance as a trade center. 
The establishment of a Junior College in con- 
nection with the school system places it in the 
front rank as an educational community. 


Residential Features: Houses are mainly one 
and two-story structures tending toward mod- 
ern features. Private houses predominate. A 
great deal of pride is manifested in keeping 
of private homes. 75% of citizens own homes. 


Retail Shopping Section; Embraces all of the 
Public Square; 3 blocks on BH. Elm Street, 3 


on §. Waco Street, 3 on W. Elm Street, and 
2 each on N. Waco and WB. Franklin. 1 on 
W. Franklin, 1 on S. Covington. Two com- 


munity neighborhoods in which minor supplies 
are sold, with quite a number of retail stores 
in other parts of the city, 


Trading Area: Extends about twenty miles 
in all directions, while some business is se- 
cured from distances up to thirty miles. The 
interurban and excellent county roads provide 
means for transportation which increases busi- 
ness from a distance. 


Wholesale Houses: 
ous lines, produce, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; automobile accessories, 12; automobile 
tire agencies, 13; bakers, 3; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 11 (chain, 1); con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 15; dress- 
makers, 7; druggists, 5; dry goods, 11; depart- 
ment stores, 3; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2; 
fruits, 4; furniture, 4; garages (public), 9; 
grocers, 45 (chain, 1); hardware, 4; jewelry, 5; 
meat markets, 8; men’s furnishings, 1; men’s 
clothing, 1; merchant tailors, 1; milliners, 6; 
opticians, 5; photographers, 2; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 4; radio 
supplies, 3; restaurants (including hotels). 11; 
shoes, 1; women’s apparel, 2. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 66 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 65; most pleasant months, April, May, 
June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 14), 
(dentists, 4), (osteopaths, 1); gas, natural; 
number of meters, 1,400; electric current, alter- 
nating and direct; number of wired houses, 1,500; 
water, soft; interurban trolley service. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
(Harris County) 


1920 Population, 138,276 (1926 est., 250,300). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 300,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 


Groceries, 3;  Miscellane- 


Humble (pop. 4,500); Alvin (1,900); Goose 
Creek (7,000); Harrisburg (1,451); Crosby 
(600). 


Native Whites, 76.3%; Negroes, 16.5%; For- 
eign Born, 7.2%; Industrial Workers, 22%; 
English Reading, 95%; Families, 33,392 in 1922 
(Present est., 43,000). 


Schools: Public Grade, 59; High, 7; Junior 
ones 7; Parochial, 14. Number of Pupils, 35,- 

Churches: Baptist, 15; Christian Science, 3; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 8; Hebrew, 5; 
Methodist, 47; Presbyterian, 19; Roman Cath- 
olic, 12; Miscellaneous, 66. 


Banks: National, 11; State, 5. Capital, Sur- 
plus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $18,- 
486,348; Total .Deposits (all banks), $132,338,- 


502; Total Resources (all banks), $158,906,484; 
Total Savings Banks Deposits, $24,671,862: To- 
tal Bank Clearings (12 months, 1925), $1,806,- 
271,842. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 
24; Vaudeville, 2; Burlesque, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 4. Total number of seats, 
32,000. 

Location: Houston is located 50 miles from 
natural deep water and 25 miles from the head 
of Galveston Bay on the Houston ship channel. 
This is an artificial waterway, with a depth of 
30 feet and bottom width of 150 feet. With 
terminals, which are owned by the Port Dis- 
trict, it has cost over $20,000,000. To nearest 
large city, by railroad, 2 hours; by trolley, 14 
hours; by auto, 2 hours. 


Principal Industries: Petroleum refining, yeg- 
etable oil préssing and refining, cottonseed 
products, car wheel foundries, rice millinig, oil 
well machinery and supplies, press cloth, bag- 
ging factories, cement and fertilizer, iron and 
brass foundries, machine shops, packing house 
products, locomotive repair plants, flour mills, 
textile mills, railroad shops, candy, overalls, 
ice cream, boilers and tanks. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 400. Leading 
firms: Sinclair Oil & Refining Co., Texas Com- 


© a ee P. r fy 
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pany, Humble Oil Co., 
American Maid Flour Mills, Texas Portland 
Cement Co., Houston Packing Co., Cheek-Neal 


Coffee Co., Texas Creamery Co., Houston Tex- 
tile Co. i 

Special Information: Houston claims to be 
one of the largest inland cotton markets in the 
U. S., and the second cotton port, handling 
one-fifth of the American cotton crop. About 
one-seventh of all American oil is controlled by 
companies with head offices in Houston. Hous- 
ton is one of the largest wool and lumber mar- 
kets in the Southwest. 


Residential Features: Houston is primarily 
a city of one and two-family houses. More 
than 75% of its people live in one-family 
houses. There are practically no tenement dis- 
tricts, Apartments are mostly four or six- 
family size. Residences in the best section 
average from $8,000 to $20,000 in value. Or- 
dinary houses, $4,000 to $7,000. : 

Retail Shopping Section: Main Street, run- 
ning north and south from 100 to 1,400 blocks, 
inclusive; Fannin and San Jacinto Streets, east 
of Main and Travis and Milam Streets; west 
of Main from 100 to 1,100 blocks, inclusive. 

Trading Area: Hxtends about 40 to 45 miles 
north, west and south, possibly a little farther 
along the Interurban Line east, 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 10; meats, 7; 
fruits, 33; hardware, 8; dry goods, 7; Miscel- 
laneous lines: shoes, 2; tires, 9; bottles, 2; 
general merchandise, 1; grain, 16; confectionery, 
6; tobacco, 5; bakers, 6; drugs, 3; ice, 10. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 39; commercial auto. agencies, 18; automo- 
bile accessories, 54; automobile tire agencies, 
51; bakers, 60; cigar stores and stands (includ- 


ing hotels), 43 (chain, 9); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 573; delicatessen, 14; 
dressmakers, 227; druggists, 176 (chain, AT); 


dry goods, 64; department stores, 5; electrical 
supplies, 17; florists, 40; fruits, 89; furniture, 
68 furriers, 4; garages (public), 63; grocers, 
889 (chain, 67); hardware, 17; jewelry, 35; 
meat markets, 69; men’s furnishings, 22; men’s 
clothing, 52; merchant tailors, 87; milliners, 23; 
opticians, 12; photographers, 87; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 19; radio 
supplies, 24; restaurants (including hotels), 419; 
shoes, 37; sporting goods, 9; stationers, Ue 
women’s apparel, 17. 


Miscellaneous Data; Average temperature, 69 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 


months, 101; most pleasant months, March, 
April, Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 263), (den- 
tists, 120), (osteopaths, 11); number of wired 


houses, 40,230; street car service; gas, natural; 
number of meters, 30,864; electric current, al- 
ternating; water, hard, 


See announcements page 265 and columns 3 and. 
4 this page 


JACKSONVILLE, TEXAS 
(Cherokee County) 


1920 Population, 3,723. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 6,000. 


Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 25%; Indus- 
trial Workers, 15%; English Reading, 90%; 
Families, 1,200. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 


College, 2; Number of Pupils, 1,800. 


Churches: Baptist, 2 (white). 

Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Re- 
sources, $2,500,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2: Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), four school auditoriums. 


Total number of seats, 4,000. 


Location: On Missouri Pacific, 
cific, and Cotton Belt R.Rs, Largest ship- 
ping point in Texas for tomatoes (551 car- 
loads in 1925, with a total of 900 cars origi- 
nating within 8 miles of town, out of total of 
1,900 cars in Texas). Also large peach ship- 
ping point, about 100 cars this year. 10,000 
bales of cotton this year. To nearest larger 
city (Dallas) by railroad, 5 hours; by auto, 
6 hours. 

Principal Industries; Three box and crate 
factories; two lumber and planing mills; cot- 
ton compress; ice factory; creamery; railroad 
repair shops. 

Residential Features: About 1,000 residences, 
mostly frame houses, ranging from cheapest, 
to some costing $25,000. Probably a dozen 
apartment houses. Four to the house. 

Retail Shopping Section: On Commerce 
Street, 5 blocks; Main, 5 blocks; Bolton, 2 
blocks; and Rusk, 1 block. 

Trading Area: 15 to 20 miles in each direc. 
tion. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; fruits, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial auto, agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 4; automobile tire agencies, 5; 


Southern Pa- 


bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 12; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 12; delicatessen, 5; dressmakers, 12; 


druggists, 5; dry goods, 12; electrical supplies, 
2; florists, 1; fruits, 6; furniture, 4; garages 
(public), 15; grocers, 15; hardware, 3; jewel- 
ry, 4; meat markets, 6; men’s furnishings, 10; 
men’s clothing, 10; merchant tailors, 3; mil- 
liners, 6; opticians, 4; photographers, 1; radio 
supplies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 10; 


shoes, 10; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 4; 
women’s apparel, 12. 
Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 


45 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 380; most pleasant months, 
April, May, June, Sept., Oct.; doctors (med- 
ical, 12), (dentists, 4); mumber of wired 
houses, 600; electric current, alternating; 
water, soft. 
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LAMPASAS, TEXAS _ 
(Lampasas County) 


1920 Population, 2,107. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 3,500. 

Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 10%; English 
Reading, 100%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 1; Number 
of Pupils, 850. ; 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Dpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 1, 

Banks: National, 2; Private, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $1,500,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2. 
Total number of seats, 1,500. 

Location: In center of Texas on G. ©. & 
S. F. Railway and Southern Pacific, 


Principal Industries: Farming and stock 
raising. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Large ship- 
ping point for wool mohair, pecans, turkeys, 
chickens, sheep and cattle. 


Residential Features: 
their own homes. 


Trading Area; 
tion. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; produce, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 12; automobile tire agencies, 
12; bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 10; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 6; dressmakers, 5; druggists, 3; dry 
goods, 5; department stores, 2; electrical sup- 
plies, 3; florists, 1; furniture, 2; furriers, 1; 
garages (public), 10; grocers, 5; hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 2; meat markets, 3; men’s furnish- 
ings, 3; merchant tailors, 5; milliners, 3; op- 
ticians, 8; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio sup- 
plies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 9; 
shoes, 5; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 5. 

Miscellaneous Data: 
soft. ? 


Large percentage own 


25 to 40 miles in each direc- 


Gas, artificial; water, 


LAREDO, TEXAS 


(Webb County) 


1920 Population, 22,710. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 35,000. 


Native Whites, 46.5%; Negroes, 0.2%; For- 
eign Born, 53.3%; Industrial Workers, 40%; 
English Reading, 75%; Families, 6,100. 


Schools: Public Grade, 9; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 3. Number of Pupils, 
7,500. 


To cover this 
Houston Market 
you will want to use 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


In addition to covering the city of 
Houston as no other newspaper can, 
The Chronicle will take your story 
out into the wealthy Houston Trad- 
ing Territory with its population of 
2,198,885, and its annual buying ~ 
power of $3,499,184,810.00, reach- — 
ing an average of one out of every 


6.3 families in this area. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE ~ 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Intelligent Co-Operation Is a Part of Our Service 


2 
Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 2; Presby- 


_ terian, 2; Roman Catholic, 3; Miscellaneous, 2. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2. Total Re- 
sources, $10,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits To. 
tal, $500,000, f 


Theatres: Legitimate, 3; Moving Pictures, 5. 
‘otal number of seats, 3,000. 1 


Location: North bank of Rio Grande; served 
by International & Great Northern Ry., Texas-— 
Mexican Ry., and Rio Grande & Hagle Pass 
Ry. Excellent bus service between Laredo and 
San Antonio over Meridan Highway to all parts 
of the state; also bus service from Laredo to 
Corpus’ Christi. 'To nearest large city, by rail- 
road, 6 hours; by auto, 5 hours. 


Principal Industries: Crude oil refining, La- 
redo brick, railroad shops, printing; numerous 
miscellaneous factories, such as ice, bakeries, 
rope and twine, planing mills, concrete ma- 
terials, cotton gins, garment factory, Mexican 
products, cotton-seed oil mill. 


Manufacturing Establishments: About 100. 
Leading firms: Texas-Mexican Oil Refining Co., 
Laredo Brick Co., S. N. Johnson Brick Co., 
Farmer’s Gin Co., Miskro Refining Co. 


Special Information: Laredo is a natural 
and one of the most important gateways for all 
commercial trade relations with Mexico. Also 
for passenger traffic and for the movement of 
cheap labor, Laredo’s import and export move- 
ment. between Mexico and the United States 
represents fifty million dollars’ worth of com- 
modities annually, ranking second to New York 
in trade relations with Mexico. Laredo is a 
producing territory for the famous Bermuda- 
Texas onions, spinach, and other winter truck 
growing crops. The movement is represented by 
1,500 cars of onions, 1,200 cars of spinach, 1,000 
ears of cabbage, carrots and other miscellaneous 
crops. 


Residential Features: Mostly  one-family 
houses; private homes predominate. One of 
the finest residential sections is known as the 
Heights, being the eastern portion of the city. 


Retail Shopping Section: BHxtends from Mar- 
ket Square, which constitutes the heart of the 
business section for a depth of two or three 
blocks each way around the square. Hxtends 
also toward the Federal buildings and hotels, six 
or eight business blocks intervening between the 
Federal Building Square and Market Square. 
Street railway centers at Market Square, and 
radiates through the business district to the 
residential sections. 


Trading Area: Includes Nueva Laredo in the 
State of Tamaulipas, across the Rio Grande. 
This also is a city of about 15,000. Surround- 
ing territory is largely ranch and stockmen’s 
country for a radius of 60 to 80 miles along the 
Rio Grande, both north and south, on the Amer- 
ican side. : 


Continued on page 266 
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Concentrated Circulation 
Offers 


“FQOD FOR THOUGHT” 


You, Mr. Advertiser, would not use a newspaper whose circulation was scattered 
throughout the world if you were introducing your products to the American mat- 
ket. Neither should you use a newspaper whose circulation is scattered throughout 

~ Texas and other adjoining states if you wish to cover the Houston Market. 


The Houston Post-Dispatch offers you a circulation of 61,600 daily and 67,953 Sun- 
day (October average), all of which is concentrated in the Houston Territory—that 
is, within the 150 mile radius of Houston. This is truly “food for thought.” 


We proudly publish alae our advertising lineage record for the first ten months of 
1926 and 1925— 


| 1926 1925 GAIN 
Hh Loocalokh i utesin.sia 09 4 6,219,234 4,971,652 1,247,582 
} National”... 25.35 1,592,752. 1,293,992 © 298,760 
Classified .......... 2,207,030 1,675,590 531,440 
Pbetals-(. 20.404 Biaiile 10,019,016 7,941,234 2,077,782 


m=—> 2,077,782 LINES GAINED <—@ 


In first ten months of 1926 as compared with 
1,305,308 lines gained in entire year of 1925 
over 1924. Here is a record that’s hard to 
beat—and offers more “food for thought” 


The Houston Post-Dispatch is the only paper in South Texas owning and operating a 
Radio Broadcasting Station—KPRC, a 750-watt station broadcasting on 296.9 


meters. 


To Thoroughly Cover the Houston Market You Should Use the 


Gorston Post-Dispatch 


Owners and Operators of Radio Station KPRC 


- R. S. STERLING, Chairman of Board W. P. HOBBY, Pres. C. C. MAES, Gen. Mer. 


R. J. MEEKER, National Advertising Manager 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


National Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit Los Angeles 
Kansas City St. Louis Atlanta San Francisco 
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TEXAS (Cont’d) 


Laredo (cont’d) 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 5; hardware, 1; dry goods, 
laneous lines, 12, 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile’ accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 15; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 3; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 5; 
druggists, 10; dry goods, 10; department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 1; florists, 1; fruits, 10; 


6; meats, 5; 
6; miscel- 


furniture, 5; furriers, 1; garages (public), 10; 
grocers, 30 (chain, 1); hardware, 3; jewelry, 
3; meat markets, 15; men’s furnishings, 3; 
men’s clothing, 2; merchant tailors, 3; mil- 


liners, 2; opticians, 2; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 3; 
radio supplies, 1; restaurants (including hotels), 
5; shoes, 5; sporting goods, 1; stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 7. 

Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
April, June, July, Nov.; street car service; gas, 
natural; number of meters, 4,105; electric cur- 
rent, alternating and direct; water, hard. 


LUBBOCK, TEX. 
(Lubbock County) 


1920 Population, 4,051 (1926 est. 16,500). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 35,150. 


Native Whites, 96%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 2%; English Reading, 98.5%; Families, 
4,221, 

Schools: Public Grade, 12; High, 1; Num- 


i ; 22 
ber of Pupils, 4,367; Number of Teachers, 1 2. 
Texas Technical College, opened Oct. 1, 1925; 
enrollment, Oct., 1926, 1,351 students. 


Churches: 11. 

Banks: National, 3. Capital, Surplus, and Un- 
divided Profits June 30, 1926 (all banks), $875,- 
000; Total Deposits (all banks), $5,180,000; 
Total Resources (all banks), $2,475,000; Postal 
Receipts (12 months, 1925), $77,182.42; Building 
Permits (to Oct., 1926), $1,308,550. 

Theatres: 6; Total number of seats, 3,600. 


Location: Lubbock is situated on the Double 
Mountain Fork of the Brazos River, 110 miles 
south of Amarillo. Is on the main line of the 
A. T. & S. F. R.R., and junction point for 4 
branches of that line. 

Principal Industries: 
ton gins, 2 compresses, cotton oil mill, 
raising, corn and other grains, alfalfa, 
tables, berries, fruit, large ice mfg. plant. 

Special Information: The Santa Fe has just 
completed new line west to border of New 
Mexico, opening up new towns and trade terri- 
tory. Ft. W. & D. C. Ry. under contract to 
build line from Childress to Lubbock. City has 
2 cotton compresses, costing $150,000, and $200,- 
000, respectively; oil mill, costing $260,000. 
Cotton crop census (U. S. 1919-20), figures for 
Lubbock Gounty: acreage, 35,476; yield, 17,603 


8 cot- 
stock 
vege- 


Cotton growing, 


bales; bales per acre, 0.49. Has muni- 
eipally-owned light, sewer and water systems, 
commission-manager form of government, 138 


blocks paved, $50,000 bonds voted for additional] 
paving. 

Residential Features: Lubbock is called ‘The 
Hub City of the Plains,’’ has mostly one-family 
houses, a city of homes, no tenements (agricul- 
tural community), wide streets. 

Trading Area: Wxtends over a 25-mile radius. 
Six state highways, 18 auto passenger stage 
lines, and 163 freight trucks augment railroad 
service and give trade outlets to surrounding 
territory having a population of over 185,000. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; commercial automobile agencies, 2; 
automobile accessories, 7; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 4; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 6; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 6; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 7d 
druggists, 5; dry goods, 4; department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 2; fruits, 2; 
furniture, 2; garages (public), 5; grocers, 15; 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 3 meat markets, 3; 
men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 5; merchant 
tailors, 1; milliners, 4; opticians, 3; photo- 
graphers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 1; radio supplies, 4; total restau- 
rants (including hotels), 8 (chain, 1); shoes, 3; 
sporting goods, 1; stationers, 2; women’s ap- 
parel, 2. 

See announcement columns 3 and 4 


LUFKIN, TEXAS 


(Angelina County) 
1920 Population, 4,878 (1924, 6,500). 
Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 19%; Foreign 


Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 25%; English 
Reading, 98%; Families, 1,200. 
Schools; Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Number 


of Pupils, 2,400. 
Churches: Baptist, 2; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 


1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Mis- 
cellaneous, 2. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Re- 
sources, $2,500,000; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $87,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 


(Auditoriums, ete:), 2; Total number of seats, 
2,000 


Location: On main line of Houston Hast and 
West Texas Railway at the intersection of 
Lufkin Branch of St. Louis Southwestern. Also 
terminus of 3 branch lines and on direct high- 
way between Shreveport and Houston where 5 
hard surfaced roads meet. 


Editor -& Publisher far November. 9 


Principal Industries: Four lumber mills, 
manufacturing pine and numerous hard wood 
mills that aggregate capacity of 600,000 feet 
per day. Foundry and machine shop, railroad 
shops, wagon works, special gin machinery, 
chemical plant, veneering plant, brick factory, 
chair and handle factory, 2 printing plants. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 3. Lumber 
Manufacturing, Martin Wagon Works, Foundry 
and Machine Shops are shipping products to all 
parts of the United States and some foreign 
ports. 

Special Information: Lufkin is located in the 
timber belt of the south and makes it a de- 
sirable location for the manufacture of furni- 
ture and other wood products. One of the 
largest distributing points in east Texas, In- 
bound and outbound car load traffic amount to 
more than 22,000 cars per annum. 


Residential Features: Business portion of 
city covers about 25 blocks in the center of a 
tract of land covering 4 square miles. The 
residence portion surrounds this central busi- 
ness portion and is built up largely with well 
constructed bungalows and two story frame 
structures. Very few rent homes in town; 
mostly owned. 


Retail Shopping Section: Located largely on 
three principal streets, one of which lies at 
right angle to the other two, with a number 
of prominent stores being located on what is 
known as the square. 


Trading Area: The trade territory reaches 
out on the rail lines 50 miles or more, while 
the highways bring in rural Patronage up to 
25 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 1; 
fruits, 1; miscellaneous lines; Hay and grain, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 8; automobile tire agencies, 8; 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), he confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 6; druggists, 5; dry goods, 9; depart- 
ment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 
1; fruits, 3; furniture, 4; garages (public), 6; 
grocers, 40; hardware, 2; jewelry, 3; meat 
markets, 4: men’s furnishings, 6; men’s cloth- 
ing, 6; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 5; op- 
ticians, 3; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio sup- 


plies, 1; restaurants (including hotels), 10; 
shoes, 7; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 7; 
sporting goods, 2; dressmakers, 6. 
McALLEN, TEXAS 
(Hidalgo County) 
1920 Population: 5,381. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 
Native Whites, 60%; Foreign Born, 20%; 
English Reading, 710%. 
Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Parochial, 
2; Number of Pupils, 1,500. 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $1,500,000. 
Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 
Location: On Rio Grande River seven miles 


from Mexico, and 60. miles from mouth. of 


river. On Gulf Coast Ry. in what is known 
as Rio Grande Valley. Franchises and ar- 
Tangements made for second railway. The 


county of Hidalgo has more American farmers 
than any county in the state. McAllen largest 
city in upper valley. 


Principal Industries: No manufacturing. Cit- 
rus fruit, grapefruit, oranges, lemons, etc. 
Special Information; McAllen—the trading 


center of the valley—14 years old and just 
beginning to build rapidly. Big Baptist Uni- 
versity going this Fall, Never freezes, trop- 
ical climate, gulf breeze, 60 miles from Gulf 
of Mexico. 


Residential Features: 
owned by residents. 
climates build homes 
resort. City homes 
$4,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends 
railroad and down Main Street about five 
and on all side streets for a block or two. 


Trading Area: Includes entire Rio Grande 
Valley, 25 miles wide and 60 miles long. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; hardware, 1; 
dry goods, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; automobile accessories, 15; automobile 
tire agencies, 10; bakers, 2; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 8; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 4; delicatessen, 2; dress- 
makers, 5; druggists, 6; dry goods, 7; depart- 
ment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 
1; fruits, 6; furniture, 3; garages (public), 
12; grocers, 7 (chain, 2); hardware, 4; jewelry, 
3; meat markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 2; 
men’s clothing, 2; merchant tailors, 6; mil- 
liners, 3; opticians, 3: photographers, 2; Pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; 
restaurants (including hotels), 6; shoes, 2; 
sporting goods, 2; Stationers, 3; women’s ap- 
parel, 4. 

Miscellaneous Data: 
Dec., Jan., Feb., March. 
(dentists, 3), 
alternating; 


Mostly all houses 
Many people from colder 
and live here. A winter 
average approximately 


along 
blocks 


Most pleasant months, 
Doctors (medical, 6); 
(osteopaths, 2); electric current, 

water, soft. 


McKINNEY, TEXAS 


(Collin County) 


1920 Population, 6,677. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 11,000. 


So 


0, 1926 


Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 4%; Foreign 
Born, 1%; English Reading, 95%; Families, 
usual per cent. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1, F 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 2; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 5, 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $8,000,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Total number 
of seats, 2,000. 

Location: Located in northeast Texas, on 
Southern Pacific, L. R. & N., and Texas 
Electric. : 

Principal Industries: Cotton oil mill, ice 
Plant, cotton mill, flour mills. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 10. Texas 


Cotton Mills. 

Special Information: Specially adapted for 
the manufacture of anything made of cotton 
or cotton products. 

Residential Features: 
one and two story frame 
veneer residences, Average 
$2,000 to $15,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: The square and one 
or two blocks in each direction off the Square. 


Trading Area: Radius 5 to 15 miles. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 1; 
fruits, 1; hardware, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets 
vertised Products: 
cies, 8; 


Well built, principally 
houses and brick 
in value from 


for Nationally Ad- 
Passenger automobile agen- 
commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 


bile accessories, 3; automobile tire agencies, 2;- 


bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 12; confectioners (including hotel 
Stands), 12; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 6; 
druggists, 5; dry goods, 9; department stores, 
3; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 3; fruits, 2; 
furniture, 3; garages (public), 5; grocers, 30; 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 5; 


men’s furnishings, 2; men’s clothing, 2; mer- 


chant tailors, 6; milliners, 5; opticians, 3; 
Photographers, 2; Pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 3; 
restaurants (including hotels), 10; shoes, 5; 
sporting goods, 2; stationers, 1; women’s ap- 
parel, 1, 


MARSHALL, TEXAS 


(Harrison County) 


1920 Population, 14,271 (1926 est., 16,490). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 18,540, Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: Jef- 
ferson (pop. 3,700); Longview (5,000) ; Carthage 
(8,000), 

Native Whites, 60%; 
Born, 1%; Industria] 
Reading, 98%; Families, 3,243. 

Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 2; Parochial, 
2. Number of Pupils, 3,950. 

Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 4; Presby- 
terian, 2; Roman Catholic, 1, 


Negroes, 39%; Foreign 
Workers, 21%; English 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2. Total Deposits 
(all banks), $5,250,000; Total Resources (all 
banks), $6,238,000; Total Savings Banks De- 


posits, $1,105,410; Total 
months, 1925), $52,000,000. 


Theatres; Legitimate, 1; Moving Pietures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1. Total number of seats, 1,585, 

Location: About center of Harrison County, 
northeast Texas: served by Texas & Pacific 
Railroad east, west. and north. Excellent bus 
service east into Louisiana and west to main 
cities of northeast Texas. 


Principal Industries: Lumber, 
crates, brick, pottery, car wheels 
candy, heavy trailers for trucks, machinery 
supplies, printing, railroad shops. Darco (a 
clarifier manufactured from lignite coal, mainly 
used for clarifying sugar), : 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Texas & Pacific Railroad (shops), Marshall Car 
Wheel & Foundry Co., Marshall Mfg. Co., Mar- 
shall Brick Co., Marshall Pottery Co., Marshall 
Candy Co., Huntsberger Coffee Co., Taylor 
Lumber Co., S. R. Burnett Lumber Co., French 
Wheel & Body Works, the Darco Corp. (sub- 
sidiary of Du Pont Powder Co., of Wilmington, 
Del.), Turney Lumber Co. Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at $9,000, - 
000; estimated total annual payroll $6,000,000, 


Bank Clearings {12 


baskets and 
and castings, 


Covered 


The Lubbock 


Morning and Evening 
Sunday Edition 


The Fertile South Plains 


of West Texas 


Comprising 15 counties, an empire in itself. 


The Lubbock Morning Avalanche. 


— and — 


(Sold only in combination) 


Daily Circulation in Excess of 8,500 - 


Representatives: Texas Daily Press League 
Dallas, New York, Chicago, Kansas City 


Is on Jefferson, Dixie 
Almost 
f the four southwestern states, 


Special Information: 
Overland, and East Texas Highways. 
exact center 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, ‘Louisiana and Texas. 
Cheapest natural gas for industrial purposes in 
the southwest at 7 cents per thousand, Mar- 
shall is surrounded by an unlimited supply of 
iron ore. Other natural resources found in 
commercial quantities near Marshall are lignite, 
silica sand, ochre, second growth pine, shale, 
fire and brick clays. 

Residential Features: Mostly _one-family 
houses; more than 50% occupied by owners. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Pub- 
lic Square, which forms heart of business sec- 
tion and terminal for three city trolley lines 
and bus lines, 1 block south, 8 blocks east and 
west, 3 blocks north. The usual suburban gro- 
ceries, etc. 

Trading Area: Wxtends 20 miles east; 15 miles 
south and north; 20 miles west, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 2; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1, 
Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 


vertised Products: Passenger, automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commer¢ial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 


15; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), &; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 2; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 3; 


druggists, 7; dry goods, 7; department stores, 
4; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 1; fruits, 2; 
furniture, 5; garages (public), 10; grocers, 116; 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 12; 
men’s furnishings, 2; men’s clothing, 2; mer- 
chant tailors, 1;  milliners, 3; opticians, 4; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 3; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 8; shoes, 1; sport- 
ing goods, 3; stationers, 1; women's apparel, 5. 
Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 22), 
(dentists, 11); bus service; gas, natural; num- 
ber of meters, 3,400; electric current, alternat- 
ing and direct; number of wired houses, 3,100; 

water, hard. 
See 


MEXIA, TEXAS 


(Limestone County) 

1920 Population, 3,482. (1923) Official Cen- 
sus, 10,621. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 12,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Groesbeck (pop. 3,500); Kosse (1,500); Thornton 
(1,000); Wortham (4,000); Teague (3,500). 


announcement below 


Native Whites, 80%: Negroes, 15%; Foreign 
Born, 5%; English Reading, 80%; Families 
2,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 2; Number of 
Pupils, 3,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 


Methodist, 8; Presbyterian, 2;. Roman Catholic, 
1. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1.) 
plus, and Undivided Profits 


Capital, Sur- 
(all banks), $428,- 


| A TYR 


Southwestern town 
in Texas 


“Hometown papers, 
morning and evening, 
in a home town.”’ 


ze 


NEWS MESSENGER 
PUBLISHING CO. 
Marshall, Texas 


only by 


Daily Journal 


-+++.... 05 per line 
»++ee... .O5 per line 


y 


_ year; 


TEXAS (Cont’d) 


Total Deposits (all banks), $4,496,000; 
(all banks), $5,272,514.10. 
Moving Pictures, 
8; Total number of seats, 3,000. 


845.54; 
Total Resources 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; 


Location: Mexia is 30 miles east of the cen- 
ter of population in Texas. On main line of 
the Houston & Texas Central, the central divi- 
sion of the Southern Pacific Railway. Also on 
the Texas & Brazos Valley Ry. Connected | by 
stage line with Waco, Corsicana, and Teague. 


Principal Industries: Oil, agriculture, print- 
ing, machinery supplies, railroad shops. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 15. Leading 
firms: Texas Glove factory, Baxter Candy Co., 
Munger Oil & Cotton Co., Mexia Brick Plane, 
Mexia. Planing Mill, Wear Candy Co., Anderson 
Ice Cream Co., Federal Machine & Supply Co., 
Radley’s Mattress Factory, American Supply 
Co., Mexia Textile Mills. 


Special Information: Mexia is known as the 
“Hub of the State’s greatest oil field,”’ being 
within only a few miles of the Mexia oil field. 
Richland field, Currie and Powell fields. .Mexia 
is also the shopping center for a yast area of 
the finest farming section of the state. Large 
crude oil-producing center; home of great oil 
tank farms and oil companies. Mexia produces 
on an average of 50,000 bales of cotton per 
home of fine cattle, horses and hogs; 
growing poultry business; new $500,000 cotton 
mill; brick plant; cotton oil mills; eotton com- 
press; best equipped cotton gin in the world; 
power plant furnishing power for central Texas 
towns. Ninety-nine blocks of paving completed 
or under construction; $1,500,000 being spent 
on paving roads leading into Mexia. Fine corn 
and other feed crops and a 60,000 bale cotton 
crop. Estimated weekly payroll $70,000. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses. Limited section devoted to oil- 
field workers’ shacks. One fine residential sec- 
tion with homes averaging around $10,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Cen- 
tral Avenue on Commerce Street to Kaufman 
Street, a distance of 6 blocks; then west from 
Central Ave. to Pure Oil Building, a distance 
of 6 blocks. Parallel to Commerce Street are 
Main and Palestine Streets, which are business 
blocks for 4 blocks each. Running north and 
south are Central Avenue, Sherman, McKinney 
and Paris Streets, with shopping districts of 
three blocks each. 

Trading Area: The shopping eenter of about 
30 miles in each direction, covering a vast area 
of fine agricultural lands, also nuMerous oil 


fields. 
“Connected by bus with Waco, 50 miles; Cor- 
cicana, 30 miles; Teague, 12 miles; Cooledge, 


12 miles; Tehuacana, 6 miles. 

Wholesale Houses: Brick, 1; cloth, 1; cotton 
seed oil, 1; coffee, 1; dairies, 5; flowers, 1; gro- 
eeries, 3; lumber, 6; marble and granite, 1; 
Oil pipe lines and oil, 27; oil-field supply houses, 
10; plumber supplies, 1; produce, 2; soda wa- 
-ter, 2; vegetables, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
eies, 13; commercial auto. agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 19; automobile tire agencies, 
18; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 12; men’s clothing, 16; cloaks & 
suits, 2; confectioners (including hotel stands), 

7; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 3; druggists, 
8; dry goods, 20; department stores, 4; elec- 
trical supplies, 3; florists, 3; furniture, 5; gar- 
ages (public), 21; grocers, 47 (chain, 2); hard- 
ware, 4; hats & caps, 13; jewelry, 2; meat mar- 

_ kets, 14; men’s furnishings, 2; merchant tailors, 
7; milliners, 5; opticians, 83; photographers, 2; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
2; radio suplies, 5; restaurants (including ho- 

' tels), 9; shoes, 1; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 14); 
(dentists, 4); gas, natural; number of meters, 
1,700; electric current, alternating; number of 
wired houses, 1,539; number of automobile reg- 
istrations, 8,000 (in County); water, hard. 


NACOGDOCHES, TEXAS 


(Nacogdoches County) 


1920 Population, 3,546 (1925 est. 5,500). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 8,500. 


Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 20%; Foreign 
Born, 5%; English Reading, 85%; Families, 


1,600. 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Number 
of Pupils, 2,200. 

Churches: © Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1; Metho- 
dist, 2; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 1. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $2,421,473; Savings Bank 
Deposits (all banks), $2,025,795. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Total number 


of seats, 1,500. 

Location: On Southern Pacific Lines travers- 
ing Eastern Texas—parts of system known as 
Houston East & West Texas RR., Texas & 
New Orleans RR. and a small line running 
across east Texas headed for Alexandria, La., 
known as the Nacogdoches & Southeastern. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 39. Leading 
firms: Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., T/ M, Hooks 
Lumber Co., J. W. Williams Lumber Co., 
Nacogdoches Oil Mill, Yuba Refining Co., 
Nacogdoches Compress Oo., Southern Ice & 
‘Utilities Co., Nacogdoches Mattress Factory, 
Candy factory, Mahdeen Hair Tonic Co., Farm- 
4ng and stock raising. 

Special Information: Nacogdoches is the 
largest little city between Beaumont, & Dallas, 
and between Houston and Shreveport. It is 


‘liners, 4; 


ree ei tet ry 


Editor 


the junction of 2 railroads and there is more 
traffic created here than in any two towns 
along the line between Houston and Shreveport 
and Beaumont and Dallas. 


Residential Features: Mostly private resi- 
dences, with one and two story tenant houses. 
Lately a gréat many houses of 4 to 30 rooms 
have been built in the suburbs for the students 
attending the new state school. This school 
is a State Teacher’s College. 


Retail Shopping Section: Surrounds the 
Square, with the government building in the 
center, and branching off on Main, Fredonia, 
Church and North Streets. 


Trading Area: Covers the entire county of 
Nacogdoches and draws from the adjoining 
counties of San Augustine, Angelina, Cherokee, 
Rusk and Shelby. 


Wholesale Houses! Groceries, 2; meats, 1; 
hardware, 1; dry goods, 2; miscellaneous lines, 
eandy, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 6; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 4; dressmakers, 10; druggists, 3; 
dry goods, 9; department stores, 2; electrical 
supplies, 1; florists, 1; fruits, 2; furniture, 3; 
garages (public), 9; grocers, 56; hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 7; men’s furnishings, 
6; men’s clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 2; mil- 
liners, 3; opticians, 2; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 4; 


restaurants (including hotels), 13; shoes, 1; 
sporting goods, 3; stationers, 3; women’s ap- 
parel, 5. 


NAVASOTA, TEXAS 


(Grimes County) 
1920 Population, 5,060. 
Native Whites, 60%; Negroes, 35%; Foreign 


Born, 5%; English Reading, 95%; Families, 
1,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 2. Number 
of, Pupils, 1,150. 

Churches: Baptist, 4; Episcopal, 1; Metho- 
dist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; 
Miscellaneous, 1. 

Banks: National, 2. Total Resources, $1,- 
552,096. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2. 

Location: On I. & G. N. R.R., Southern 


Pacific, Santa Fe. 


Principal Industries: Hoop and barrel fac- 
tory, cotton seed oil mill, cooperage and bot- 
tling works. 


Special Information: ‘This town is especially 
located for wholesale supplies. 


Residential Features: Mostly five and six- 
room houses, occupied by owner. 


Retail Shopping Section: ‘Ten blocks of busi- 
ness houses. 


Trading Area: Extends over the whole county 
and 25 miles in all directions. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 4; commercial auto. agencies, 12; automo- 
bile accessories, 15; automobile tire agencies, 
14; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 6; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 1; delicatessen, 6; dressmakers, 2; 
druggists, 5; dry goods, 9; electrical supplies, 
2; florists, 1; fruits, 3; furniture, 3; garages 
(public), 8; grocers, 8; hardware, 2; jewelry, 
2; meat markets, 2; merchant tailors, 2; mil- 
opticians, 1; photographers, 1; res 
taurants (including hotels), 8; shoes, 1; sta 
tioners, 1. 


ORANGE, TEXAS 


(Orange County) 
1920 Population, 9,212. : 
City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000, 


Native Whites, 85%; Negroes, 10%; Foreign 
Born, 5%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 
Reading, 98%; Families, 3,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 2; Parochial, 
1. Number of Pupils, 2,400. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 2; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 1. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1; 
sources, $7,000,000. : 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total 
number of seats, 3,000. 


Location: On west bank of Sabine River, 40 
miles from the Gulf. Served by Orange & 
Northwestern RR. (Gulf Coast Lines) and 
So, Pac Co, Steamship service direct with prin- 
cipal ports of the world. 


Principal Industries: Saw mill, creosoting 
plant, iron and steel fabricating plant, iron 
foundry, railway car building plant, box fac- 
tory, machine shops, etc., ship yards, rice, mill. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 9. Leading 
firms: The Lutcher & Moore Lbr. Co., The 
Texas Creosoting Co., The Yellow Pine Paper 
Mill Co., The Orange Car & Steel Co., The 
Orange Rice Mill Co,, Orange Foundry Co., 
Orange Box Mfg. Co., Orange Ice, Light & 
Water Co., The BE. Z. Opener Bag Co. Annual 
output, $10,000,000. 


Special Information: Orange is a deep sea 
port with one of the best fresh water harbors 
on the Gulf especially adapted to the exporta- 
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tion of lumber, rice, naval stores, and especialy 
adapted on account of its location and facilities 
for manufacturing industries, particularly those 
requiring hardwood lumber. Fine churches, 
schools and hospitals, as well as large oil fields. 

Residential Features: Principally one family 
houses, private homes perdominate. 


Retail Shopping Section: Fifth Street from 
Green to Border, three blocks, Front Street 
from Third to Highth Street, five blocks. Small 
grocery stores scattered throughout the city. 


Trading Area: Extends about 60 miles north, 
20 miles west and 70 miles east and northeast. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; hardware, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 50; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 10; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 15; 
druggists, 7; dry goods, 2; department stores, 
1; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 10; 
furniture, 2; furriers, 1; garages (public), 5; 
grocers, 35; hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; meat mar- 
kets, 35; men’s furnishings, 4; men’s cloth- 
ing 4; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 2; op- 
ticians, 8; photographers, 1; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 20; 
shoes, 1; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 1. 


PALESTINE, TEXAS 


(Anderson County) 


1920 Population, 11,039. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. 

Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 17%; Foreign 
Born, 3%; Industrial Workers, 3,500; English 
Reading, 80%; Families, 3,600. 

Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 2; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, alts 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Christian, 1; Ro- 
man Catholic, 1. 


Banks: National, 3; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $5,000,000. 
Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Miscellaneous 


(Auditoriums, etc.), 2; Total number of seats, 
2,000. 

Location: International and Great North. RR. 
and the Southern Pacific. I. G. N. is an intra 
state railway entering into Mexico via Laredo 
from St. Louis. The 8S. P. is a Texas State 
leased railway. 


Principal Industries: Cotton oil mill, furni- 
ture factory, candy factory, salt plant, ceal 
mines, ice factory, fertilizer plant, printing and 
railroad shops, I. & G. N. headquarters, agricul- 
ture, cotton, cucumbers, poultry, watermelons, 
vegetables. 


Special Information: Palestine, Texas, is sim- 
ilar to Palestine of the Biblical lands; here is 
religion, and it is unquestionably the Garden of 
Eden of the Western Hemisphere, for there is 
farm land fertile, coal, oil, gas and other min- 
erals under the surface that but need develop- 
ing, including iron and clays. The surface will 
raise anything for its climate; frequent rainfall 
and good streams; good shipping point via rail- 
ways; nearly three million dollars being ex- 
pended on good roads now under construction. 
On Farrier Highway and Lone Star Highway. 

Residential Features: Mostly one- and two- 
family homes; many duplex apartment houses 
due to large transient population, being a rail- 
road town; also large frame apartment houses. 
Private homes predominate. Values not unrea- 
sonable. City has slow but steady and sure 
growth. 

Retail Shopping Section: Business section es- 
timated at 50 blocks; suburban grocers do very 
good business. Paved streets with grocer’s de- 
livery service; also delivery service from ma- 
jority of stores. Business and principal residen- 
tial streets all paved. Excellent water, sewer 
and fire system. Government post office build- 
ing is center of town; half-million dollar new 
court house. 


Trading Area: Extends throughout the coun- 
ty. Intermittent business is secured from towns 
on edge of adjoining counties with 30 to 50 
miles radius. This trade is both by train and 
dirt roads kept in passable condition as an in- 


ducement to motorists. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 1; hardware, 4. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; automobile accessories, 25; automobile 
tire agencies, 25; bakers, 2; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 12; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 6; delicatessen, 1; drug- 
gists, 9; dry goods, 12; department stores, 5; 
electrical supplies, 2; florists, 3; fruits, 4; fur- 
niture, 4; garages (public), 8; grocers, 70; hard- 
ware, 4; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 70; men’s 
furnishings, 15; men’s clothing, 15; merchant 
tailors, 6; milliners, 9; opticians, 2; photogra- 
phers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous instru- 
ments), 2; restaurants (including hotels), 63 
sporting goods, 5; stationers, 3; women’s ap- 
parel, 13. 


Groceries, 5; meats, 1; 


PARIS, TEXAS 


(Lamar County) 


1920 Population, 15,040 (1925 est. 23,000). 
Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 2; Parochial, 


2. 
Churches: Baptist, 
Congregational, 1; BEpiscopal, 1; 


2; Christian Science, 1; 
Methodist, 3; 


Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 3. 

Banks: National, 3; State, 2. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 


3; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 3; Total 
number of seats, 2,000. 
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Location: Seventeen miles from Oklahoma 
border; served by the Frisco, Santa Fe, Texas 
Midland, Paris & Mt. Pleasant and Texas & 
Pacific. Bus service in every direction. Frisco- 
Santa Fe terminal and shops of the P. & M, P. 
To nearest large city by railroad, 4 hours; by 
auto, 4 hours. 


Principal Industries: 
factory, crate factory, 
factory, printing, 
products, candy. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 35. Leading 
firms: Rogers-Wade Furniture Co., Miller Mfg. 
Co., Hamman Box Factory, Cummer Mfg. Co., 
Ames Shovel & Tool Co., Bennett Printing Co., 
North Texas Iron Foundry, Southern Ice & 
Utility Co., Texas Power & Light Co., Paris 
Milling Co,, Lamar Cotton Oil Co., Southland 
Cotton Oil Co., Paris Compress & Warehouse 
Co., Paris Candy Co., Saunders Candy Co, 


Special Information: Municipal water plant; 
cost $900,000. Capacity of 4 billion gallons of 
water in lake; reserve supply of 1 billion gal- 
lons; municipally owned abbatoir; biggest com- 
press in this end of state; three gins; high- 
ways from north to south and east to west 
junction here; hard surface in all directions, 
There are grouped here many specialists for 
treatments of various sorts—dentists, oculists, 
optometrists—doctors of several cults for the 
reason that people come from all this section 
for the treatments. This also adds to the 
trade area. ‘Three large hospitals. 


Residential Features: 


Furniture factory, box 
iron foundry, handle 
overalls, flour, cottonseed 


One- and two-family 
homes. Thirty apartment houses in city. Two 
principal residential streets. Civic center in 
which are located six churches, one of which 
cost $300,000. Others very handsome and well 
equipped. New post office; junior college; high 
school; new county-city hospital to be built; 
sanitarium which draws people from all south- 
ern Oklahoma as well as northeast Texas. 


Retail Shopping Section: 
Plaza, where ‘street carlines converge and 
meet bus line; Lamar, Bonham, Grand Avenue 
and Clarksville Streets run east and west; 
about six business blocks on each; Main, 14th, 
15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22nd 
run north and south. Varying number of busi- 
ness blocks, but an average of about three. 


About thirty grocery and feed stores scattered 
in the residential section. 


Trading Area: Extends about 25 miles to 
the east; 20 miles to the west; 20 miles to the 
south and 30 miles to the north. Good high- 
ways leading in each direction, with interlacing 
dirt roads that are fair. Many cars are owned 
and there is an especially good rural route dis- 
tribution—thirty-seven in the trading area. 

Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 1; hardware, 1 


Concentrated about 


Groceries, 3; meats, 
; Miscellaneous lines, 5, 
Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto. agencies, 6; auto- 
mobile accessories, 15; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 30; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 150; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 75; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers 
30; druggists, 7; dry goods, 10; department 
stores, 3; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 3; 
fruits, 50; furniture, 7; garages (public), 18; 
grocers, 40 (chain, 1); hardware, 4; jewelry 
2; meat markets, 12; men’s furnishings, 6: 
men’s clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 2; mil- 
liners, 6; opticians, 10; photographers, 4; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
2; radio supplies, 5; restaurants (including 
hotels) , 10; shoes, 12; sporting goods, 6; sta- 
tioners, 2; women’s apparel, 12. ; 


Miscellaneous Data: Street car Service; gas, 


natural; electric current, alternatin i 2 
water, soft. k is he 
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PORT ARTHUR, TEXAS 


(Jefferson County) 


1920 Population, 22,251; (1924) 42,618. 


ean and Suburban Estimate, 30,000; (1924) 


Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 20%; Foreign 


Born, 5%; Industrial Workers, 65%; Engli 
Reading, 90%; Families, 8,000, mer 
Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 8,700. 


Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; 


Presbyterian, 2; Roma th ; i = 
ee enay. H n Catholic, 1; Miscella 
Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Re- 


sources, $10,000,000; Savings Bank i + 
ia haeh Gon bons nk Deposits To- 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 10; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
6; Total number of seats, 4,000. 


Location: 8. E. Jefferson County on Port Ar- 
thur ship canal, 19 miles from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. On Kansas City South RR., Southern Pa- 
cifie and Interurban from Beaumont to Port 
Arthur. To nearest large city by railroad, 1 
hour; by trolley, 1 hour; by auto, 1 hour. 


Principal Industries: Refineries, Gulf Co,, The 

Texas Co., The Atlantic Oil Prod. Co., Hum- 
phries Co.; shipbuilding, railroad shops, planing 
mills, bottling works, cigar factory, asphalt 
plant, box factory, ice plant, sulphur plant. 
_ Manufacturing Establishments: Leading 
firms: Gulf Refining Co., The Texas Co., Port 
Arthur Planing Mill Co.; McEwan Shipbuilding 
Co., Pekin Cooperage Co., Port Arthur Ice Co., 
G. & H. Mattress Co., Milk Products Oo., 
Southern Acid & Sulphur Co. 


Special Information: The population has 
doubled in the last four years. Has one of the 
finest school systems in the South, representing 
an investment of about $7,000,000. The fifth port 
of America. Ranks fifth in volume of building 
permits in state in 1923. Assessed valuation of 
property in school district more than $80,000,- 
000. Has a payroll of $25,000,000 annually. One 

Continued on page 268 
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TEXAS (Cont'd) 


Port Arthur (cont’d) 


of the oil refining centers of the world. Home 
of one of the largest refineries in the country. 

Residential Features: One- and two-family 
houses. Section devoted to workingmen’s tene- 
ments, Noted for beautiful homes. Better homes 
cost on average of $10,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: Proctor Street, 8 
blocks; Houston Avenue, 7 blocks; Fifth Street, 
6 blocks; Austin, Ft. Worth, Dallas and Beau- 
mont Avenues, 5 blocks. 

Trading Area: Extends about ten miles to 
north and west, and twenty miles to the south. 
Trolley and bua service. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 1; 
fruits, 4; miscellaneous lines, &. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
eies, 12; automobile accessories, 15; automobile 
tire agencies, 8; bakers, 10; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 40; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 15; dressmakers, 8; drug- 
gists, 35; dry goods, 50; department stores, 5; 
electrical supplies, 6; florists, 2; fruits, 10; 
furniture, 8; garages (public), 40; grocers, 350 
(chain, 4); hardware, 5; jewelry, 10; meat mar- 
kets, 20; men’s furnishings, 20; merchant tai- 
lors, 5; milliners, 7; opticians, 4; photographers, 
4; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 3; radio supplies, 2; restaurants includ- 
ing hotels), 20; shoes, 5; sporting goods, 4; sta- 
tioners, 3. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 67 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 100; most pleasant months: April, May, 
June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 84); (den- 
tists, 20), (osteopaths, 5); number of wired 
houses, 7,300; street car service; gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 3,)00; electric current, alter- 
nating; water, soft. 


RANGER, TEXAS 


(Eastland County) 


1920 Population, 16,205. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. 

Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 83%; Foreign 
Born, 2%; Industrial] Workers, 50%; English 
Reading, 10%; Families, 6,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 3,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 3. 

Banks: State, 2; Total Resources, $1,200,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Vaudeyille, 1; Total number of seats, 2,000. 

Location: Located on main line T. P. R.R, and 
W.F. R. & F. W. RR, and on main line Bank- 
head Highway. T. P. Ry. connects with all 
main roads at Fort Worth and El Paso. General 
offices W. F..R. & F. W. RR. located here. This 
road connects with M. K. & T. and Frisco at 
Dublin. To nearest large city by railroad, 214 
hours; by auto, 4 hours, 

Principal Industries: Casing head gasoline 
manufacturing; oil production and _ refining; 
erushed stone; brick, flour, railroad shop. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 15. Leading 
firms: Hagaman Refining Co., Oil Cities Blec- 
tric Co.. Lone Star Gas Co., T. P. Coal & Oil 
Co., Prarie Oil & Gas Co., Southern Ice Co., 
Texas Pipe Line Co., Thurber Earthen Products 
Co., Southern Gasoline Co., Arab Gasoline Co. 

Special Information: Located in heart of Tex- 
as’ greatest oil and gas fields; adjacent to wide- 
ly developed soft coal fields; over 5,000,000 gals. 
of gasoline shipped from Ranger each month. 

Residential Features: Mostly one-family homes 
—large number of private homes. 

Retail Shopping Section: Business section of 
city covers about 30 blocks, which are paved 
with brick. 

Trading Area: Wxtends about 20 miles in all 
directions. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 2; 
fruits, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; commercial automobile agencies, 4; auto- 
mobile accessories, 5; ‘automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 3: cigar stores and stands- (inelud- 
ing hotels), 15; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 5; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 3; 
druggists, 6; dry goods, 5; department stores, 
3; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 10; 
furniture, 6; garages (public), 10; grocers, 40; 
hardware, 1; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 12; 
men’s furnishings, 2; men’s clothing, 4; mer- 
chant tailors, 6; milliners, 2; opticians, 2; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 2; restau- 
rants (including hotels), 15; shoes, 10; sporting 
goods, 2; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 1. 

Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months: 
April to September; doctors (medical, 13), (den- 
tists, 4), (osteopath, 1); number of wired 
houses, 1,000; gas, natural; electric current, di- 
rect; water, hard. 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


(Tom Green County) 

1920 Population, 10,050 (1925 est. 16,775). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 18,500. 

Native Whites, 89%; Negroes, 4%; Foreign 
Born, 7%; English Reading, 90%; Families, 
2,600. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 
3,232. 


Editor 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Hpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 2; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 5. . 


Banks: National, 3; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $9,599,948; Bank Deposits Total, $7,- 
032,574.05. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, LS Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 1. Total number of seats, 2,500. 


Location: On main line of Kansas City, 
Mexico and Orient and branch of the Santa Fe. 
Three branch lines of the Santa Fe run out of 
here to surrounding territory. To-nearest large 
city by railroad; 13 hours; by auto, 10 hours. 


Principal Industries: Livestock, sheep cattle, 
cotton, alfalfa, oil production, refining and 
distribution, wool concentration point, 8 mil- 
lion pounds wool and 1 million pounds of mohair 
shipped annually. Flour mill, mattress fac- 
tory, 2 packing: houses, foundries, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 21. Leading 
firms: San Angelo Cotton Seed Oil Mill, Big 
Lake Oil Co, gasoline plants), West Texas 
Hlevator & Grain Co., Western Gin Co., San 
Angelo Foundry & Machine Co. 


Special Information: Location of the city 
makes it the banking, marketing and wholesale 
center of great section of Texas. Health re- 
sort, mineral springs, winter resort, large prim- 
ary wool and mohair market. Distributing 
center for the great Marathon Fold oil fields, 


Residential Features: City beautifully sit- 
uated at confluence of the three Concho Rivers 
which run through the main part of the city. 
Homes of all types found in small cities, but 
many beautiful building sites along the river 
are occupied by homes costing from $15,000 to 
$40,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends along Chad- 
bourne Street from Santa Fe, Station on north 
to Orient on south, a distance of one mile, and 
on Beauregard and Concho Avenues, two inter- 
secting streets. 


Trading Area; Bxtends 175 miles south, 115 
west, 50 north and 45 east. These distances 
may seem gross exaggerations to Wasterners, 
but in a state like Texas distance gets little 
consideration. A hundred miles here is like 
twenty in the Middlewest. 


Wholesale Houses; Groceries, 7; meats, 38; 
fruits, 1; hardware, 3; dry goods, 1; Mis- 


ceHaneous lines: sash and doors, 1; tires, 2;, 


jewelry, 1; drugs, 2; paint, 1; ‘oil; 7. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 20; commercial ‘auto. agencies, 1; automo- 
bile accessories, 41; automobile tire agencies, 
etc., 4; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 53; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 16; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 
5; druggists, 9; dry goods, 10; department 
stores, 6; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 4; 
fruits, 8; furniture, 9; garages (public), 16; 
grocers, 67 (chain, 3); hardware, 6; jewelry, 
5; meat markets, 21 (chain, 3); men’s furnish- 
ings and men’s clothing, 2; merehant tailors, 
5; milliners, 8; opticians, 5; photographers, 3; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 2; radio supplies, 5; restaurants (in- 
eluding Haney 16; shoes, 14; sporting goods, 
3; stationers, 5; women’s apparel, 5. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 76 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 40; most pleasant months, 
March, April, May, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors 
(medical, 31); (dentists, 8); (osteopaths, 1);¢ 
number of wired houses, 2,118; gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating; water, medium. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


(Bexar County) 


1920 Population, 161,379 (1926 est. 225,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 260,000 (total 
in county, 500,000). Most important cities and 
towns in this area: Dallas (pop. 200,000; 
Houston (138,276); Ft. Worth (159,000); El 
Paso (109,000). 


Native Whites, 76%; Negroes, 8%; Foreign 
Born, 16%; Industrial Workers, 7%; English 
Reading, £0%; Families, 45,506. 


Schools: Publie Grade, 49; Private, 37; High, 
2; Junior High, 7. 


Churches: Baptist, 17; Presbyterian, 12; 
Episcopal, 4; Christian Science, 2; Christian, 
4; Lutheran,” 4; Evangelical, 8; Church of 
Christ, 2; Unitarian, 1; Nazarene, 1; Congre- 
gational, 1; Methodist, 17; Catholic, 17; Jewish, 
3; Total, 8s, 

Banks: National, 8; State and Trust, 10. 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits (all 
banks), $10,708,000; Total Deposits (all banks), 
$68,556,000; Total Resources (all banks), $77,- 
042,781; Total Bank Clearings (12 months, 
1925), $463,720,565. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 
22: Vaudeville, 2; New Municipal Auditorium 
seats 6,000. Total number of seats, 30,765. 

Location: About 100 miles south of geograpb-- 
cal center of the state. Served by Southern 
Pacific, Missouri Pacific, M. K. & T., San An- 
tonio & Aransas Pass, San Antonio, "Uvalde & 
Gulf, Artesian Belt Ry. The nearest large city 
by railroad, 7% hours; by auto, 9 hours, 


Principal tidenerioal Iron and steel shops, 
flour milling, oil and oil refining, railroad 
offices and shops, cigar making, saddlery and 
harness making, cottonseed oil refining, sash, 
door and mill works, food and candy manufac- 
turing, work clothes, riding breeches and leg- 
gings, women’s and children’s ready-to-wear 
boys’ clothing, leather novelties, 

Manufacturing Establishments: 715, Leading 
firms:, Alamo Iron Works, San Antonio Ma- 
chine & Supply Co., Pioneer Mills, Finck Cigar 
Co,; Gebhardt Chilli Powder Co., Grayburg Oil 
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The Newspapers You Need Are 
The Newspapers That Best 
Circulate Your Advertising 


The SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS and the SAN 
ANTONIO EVENING NEWS, with their 
combined circulations covering San Antonio with 
a population of 225,000, and the surrounding 
trade territory in Southwest Texas, with a popu- 
lation of 1,000,000, constitute one of the best sell- 
ing fields in Texas for national advertising. 


Statement for the six months ending September 
30, 1926, shows these figures: 


EXPRESS and EVENING NEWS 
daily six months in 1926 .......... 74,851 


Same period inwl9250e) .) Woe iy 0 2 Ooo 
Sunday EXPRESS six months in 1926 58,166 
Same period, ty )025° sad aaa cae 


The term, “San Antonio trade territory” is syn- 
onymous with EXPRESS territory and the 


EVENING NEWS is San Antonio’s popular 
and most read afternoon paper. 


A Cc a a 


Chacala Quite Hae: 


inc Suut line Months 19% 


Great as was the volume of advertising in the 
SAN ANTONIO. EXPRESS and the SAN 
ANTONIO EVENING NEWS during the first 
nine months in 1925, the increase in the first nine 
months in 1926 shows how firmly these newspapers 
are fixed in the minds and judgments of adver- 
tisers, Carrying a lineage far greater than any 
other newspapers in Texas. 


The Record 


First nine months in 1926... 14,320,061 lines 
First nine months in 1925... 13,060,433 lines 


1,259,628 . lines 


Gain 
LOZ Semin ase 17,692,575 
j 16,774,932 lines 

3 15,703,227. lines 

CORE, ON ade tee cele 02. 900m limess 

oie late a ae Re LE OOD OS 7Mieai ties 


San Antonio € xpress, 


Every Morning and Sumday 


SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 


ver) Gvening ~ Except Janday 


The fact that these two newspapers rigidly exclude he their 
columns advertising that is considered at all questionable, gives 
their readers confidence in advertisements that are printed. 


Dibacnd toad tae 
chr lan ed ao 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY. 


National Advertising Representatives 


St. Louis Atlanta San Francisco 
Portland 


lines 


New York Chicago 


Los Angeles 


San Antonio (cont’d) — 


Co., 

Steves Sash & Door 
ners Mfg. Co., Delaware Punch Co., 
Mills, Foulds Milling Co. 


Special Information: San Antonio is one of 
the largest army and aviation centers in the 
U. S. San Antonio is a scenic and historic 
city, dating back more than 200 years. Noted 
winter and summer tourist city, especially 
winter; 190 buses connect all outlying towns 
with San Antonio on convenient schedules. 
Wholesale center for territory 500 miles east to 
west and south to Mexico. Noted for a dozen 
private schools and colleges. Art and music 
eenter, and unusually wide diversification of 
crops prevails. Here is natural gas, oil, lig- 
nite, artesian water in abundance, 100,000 acres 
irrigated. Great cattle, sheep and goat, coun- 
try. San Antonio employs over 22,000 workers 
regularly in manufacturing industries, 


Residential Features: One-family houses pre- 
dominates. Close-in apartments and flats cater 
to transients and _ tourists. Miles of modern 
homes in bungalow and stucco two-story type 
have been constructed since the war. All roofs 
painted and everything modern, with much at- 
tention given to landscaping. Average value, 
$6,500. 

Retail Shopping Section: Includes about 60 
blocks reaching from Flores on the north to 
‘Alamo Plaza on the south and extending north 
along Houston, Commerce and Travis streets. 
Running east and west, on Flores, Main aye- 
nue, Soledad, St, Marys, Navarro, Jefferson, 
Broadway and Alamo Plaza. Four principal 
neighborhood retail eenters are worthy of at- 
tention and special consideration by manufac- 
turers and retail sections also in West Com- 
merce and West Houston streets. East Com- 
merce street from Alamo Place to 8 blocks be- 
yond the Southern Pacific station; also Flores 
street for about a mile north and south of 
Commerce street. 


Trading Area: Wholesale trading area cov- 
ers 160 counties which are worked intensively 
by salesmen traveling out of San Antonio, coy- 
ering an area of 150,000 sq. miles with over 
2,250,000 population. Retail daily and weekly 
shopping area extends out 75 miles north and 
east and 160 miles south and west and the 
entire territory is served by convenient trains 
and motor bus lines ‘operating 150 buses on 
schedule. Wonderful hard surface roads radi- 
‘ate in all directions. It rarely freezes in San 
Antonio, so automobiles can easily be used 12 
months in the year. if 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 12; meat, 13; 
fruits, 16; hardware, 4; dry goods, 14; drugs, 
5; miscellaneous lines, 117. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 


San Antonio Drug Co., Straus-Frank Co., 
Co., Duerler Mfg. Co., Jen- 
Liberty 


cies, 30; commercial auto. agencies, 9; automo- 
pile tire agencies, 92; automobile accessories, 
124: bakers, 40; cigar stores and stands (in- 


eluding hotels), 1,290 (chain, 2); confectioners 
(ineluding hotel stands), 81; delicatessen, 25: 
dressmakers, 125; druggists, 127 (chain, 8); 
dry goods, 74; department stores, 13; electrical 
supplies, 21; florists, 15; “fruits, 75; furriers, 
8: garages (public), 118; grocers, 500 (chain, 
31); hardware, 32; jewelry, 88; meat markets, 
145; men’s furnishings, 81; men’s clothing, 44; 
merchant tailors, 20; milliners, 20; opticians, 
25; photographers, 25; pianos (and miscellane- 
ous musical instruments), 10; radio supplies, 
21; restaurants (including hotels), 294 (chain, 
2); shoes, 76; sporting goods, 16; stationers, 
9; women’s apparel, 31. 

i Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 69 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
42 months, 20; most pleasant months, Oct., 
Noy., Dec., Jan., Feb. (The Texas open cham- 
pionship golf tournament jis held in February), 


“March, April, May. Doctors (medical, 230); 
(dentists, 102); (osteopaths, 11); street car 
service; gas, natural; number of meters, 33,015; 


electrie current, alternating and direct; water, 
hard; number of automobile registrations, 7,465. 
_ See announcement page 268 
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SAN BENITO, TEXAS 
(Cameron County) 


1920 Population, 5,070. (1926 est. 7,500.) 

City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
San Benito, Rio Hondo, Los Indios (included in 
the 15,000 population). ‘ 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils (all 
schools), 1,500. rf 

Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
~ Ppiscopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 2; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 4. 

Banks: State, 2; Savings department in one 
of state » banks; Savings Deposits: Total. 
$14,836,96; Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits (all banks), $170,000.; Total De- 
posits (all panks), $2,750,000; Total Resources 
(all banks), $1,810,726.65: Total Bank Clear- 
ings (12 months), about 30 to 40 millions in 
1925. 


_ Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3;. Total num- 
ber of seats, 2,200. 
Location: Gulf Coast Lines of Missouri Pa- 


ific System and San Benito & Rio Grande Val- 
. ley R.R., headquarters of the latter which has 
¢ system of lines honeycombing the farming 
erritory surrounding. Nearest larger city, 11 
hours by automobile, 11 hours by railroad, San 
Bex. . 
ndustries: 
\d summer truck, cotton, corn and 


Citrus fruit, fall, win- | 


ae | ee | ee 


other agricultural growing, ginning, box and 
crate factory, dairying, canning. 

’ Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Valley Box & “Crate Factory, Schmidt Canning 
Co. Total value of yearly output of factories 
estimated at $2,000,000. 

Special Information: Headquarters for one 
of the largest single lift irrigation systems in 
the world (68,000 acres); headquarters of Val- 
ley Blectric & Ice Co., supplying electric power 
to 19 cities and towns, main plant here with 
18,000 horsepower capacity. Yearly ginnings 
here are 20,000 to 25,000 bales. 

Residential Features: About 1,500 to 1,600 
residences; about 12 apartment houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: Sam Houston Boule- 
vard, 4; Robertson , Street, 5; Miscellaneous, 10. 

Trading Area: 10 miles from north; 8 miles 
from south; 12 miles from east; 6 miles from 
west. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 


cies, 5; commercial auto agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (includ- 


ing hotels), 25; confectioners (including hotel 


stands), 6; dressmakers, 8; druggists, 3; dry 
goods, 5; electrical supplies, 3; florists, pfs 
fruits, 1; furniture, 3; garages (public), 4; 


grocers, 5; hardware, 3; jewelry, 2; meat mar- 
kets, 3; men’s furnishings, 5; men’s cloth- 
ing, 5; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, Si 
opticians, 2; photographers, 1; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio 
supplies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 6; 
shoes, 4; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 23 
women’s apparel, 5. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 70 
degrees; average number of rainy days, 253 
most pleasant months, Oct. to June, inclusive. 
Doctors (medical, 6); (dentists, 2); (osteopaths, 
1: electric current, alternating; number wired 
houses, 1,200; water, hard. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 


(Grayson County) 


1920 Population, 15,031. 

City and Suburban Estimates, 25,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Whitesboro (pop. 1,800); Whitewright (1,666); 
Van Alstyne (1,588); Denison (17,065). 


Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 7%; Foreign 
Born, 3%; Industrial Workers, 17%; English 
Reading, 99%; .Families, 5,000. 

Schocls: Public Grade. 6; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 4; Number of Pupils, 
4,500. 

Churches: Baptist, 10, Christian Science, 1; 


Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 7; Presby- 


terian, 4; Christian, 2; Roman Catholic, 1; 
Miscellaneous, 2- 
Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total De- 


posits (all banks), $6,136,851; Total Resources 
(all banks), $9,355,667. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 3; Total number of seats, 
1,600. 

Location: In northern part of the state, on 
intersection of four important highways: high- 
way 5, Jefferson, King of Trails, Red Star 
Route, Served by Texas & Pacific, H. & T. 
C., M. K. & .7., Cotton Belt R.R.s. Frisco 
& Texas Electric Co. 

Principal Industries: 
culture and livestock. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 50. Leading 
firms: A. B. ©. Candy Co., Chapman Milling 
Go., Diamond Mill & Elevator Co., G. B. R. 
Smith Milling Co., Fant Milling Co., Hard- 
wicke-Etter Co., Interstate Cotton Oil Re- 
fining Co., Pool Mfg. Co., Sherman Mfg. Go., 
Texas Nursery O0., Washington Iron Works, 
Buffalo Refining Co., Coca-Cola Bottling Works. 
Sherman claims to manufacture as much oF 
more than any southwestern city of her size, 
and is 5th largest manufacturing city in Texas. 


Special Information: The high location, and 
fine artesian water make Sherman a healthy 
city, and her educational and eultural ad- 
yantages, supported by her large manufactur- 
ing and wholesale business, constitute an un- 
usually well-balanced city, and an ideal place 
jn which to live and rear a family. Sher- 
man’s six splendid colleges and private schools 
haye given her the name of the ‘‘Athens of 
Texas.’’ Two of these colleges are among the 
pest in the South. 


Residential Features: 


Manufacturing, agri- 


Sherman has a num- 


per of paved streets, and many beautiful 
homes, and apartment houses. Several large 
additions have been built with fine residences 
and parks, also addition for workingmen’s 
homes. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends north, 
south, east, and west of the court house, 


which is the center of the business district. 
Trading Area; Sherman, the county seat of 


Grayson County, has a large trade from the 
nearby towns., i 

Wholesale Houses: Grocers, 2; meats, 2; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 4; furniture, 3; miscel- 
laneous, 20. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 13; commercial auto. agencies, 7; automo- 
pile accessories, 25; automobile tire agencies, 
20; bakers, 4; eigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 15; dressmakers, 15; druggists, 9; 


dry, goods, 14; department stores, 12; electrical 
supplies, 8; florists, 4; fruits, 5; furniture, 8; 
furriers, 8; garages (public), 20; grocers, 95, 


(chain, 3); hardware, 4; jewelry, 5; meat mar- 
kets, 20; men’s furnishings, 14; men’s clothing, 
9; merchant tailors, 7; milliners, 14: opticians, 
5; photographers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 8} radio supplies, 4; Tes- 
taurants (including hotels), 50; ° shoes, AD; 
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sporting goods, 6; stationers, 14; women’s ap- 
parel, 13. : 

Miscellaneous Data: © Doctors, (medical, 20), 
(dentists, 7), (osteopaths, 2); street car sery- 


iee; gas, natural; number of meters, 8,800; 
electric current, alternating current; number 


of wired houses, 5,000; water, soft; number of 


telephones, 3,153. 


SULPHUR SPRINGS, TEXAS 
(Hopkins County) 


1920 Population, 5,558. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 8,000. 


Native Whites, 85%; Negroes, 8.5%; Foreign 
Born 6.5%; Industrial Workers, 2%; English 
Reading, 95%; Families, 1,600. 

Schools; Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Bpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 


2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Chris- 
tian, 1. 
Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Total Re- 


sources, $2,000,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2. 
Location: St. Louis & S. Ww. R.R. and L, R. 
& N. of Texas, Bankhead National Highway, 


Jefferson Nationa] Highway. 


Principal Industries: Wholesale ice and re- 
frigeration, cotton seed oil, compress, poultry 
dressing and shipplng, potato euring, lignite 
coal mining, aprons and bonnets, fire-proof 
brick, cotton seed oil, ice, bottling works. Total 
value of yearly output of factories, $2,000,000. 


Special Information: Agriculture is. the prin- 
cipal industry; there are 5,500 farms In county. 
Average size farm is 83 acres. 


Residential Features: All ‘streets in residen- 
tial section paved. Private homes predominate. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; fruits, ts 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; men’s furnishings, 3; men’s clothing, 
2; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 5; opticians, 
23 photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 23 radio supplies, 4; res- 
taurants, (including notels), 5; shoes, 4; sport- 
ing goods, 1; stationers, ERS 


—— 


SWEETWATER, TEXAS 
(Nolan County ) 


1920 Population, 4,307 (1926 est. 8,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000... Most 
important cities pnd to ns in this avea are: 
Roseoe (pop. 2.500); Colorado (5,000); Rotan 
(2,500); Roby (2,000) - 

Native Whites, 70%; Negroes, 15%; Foreign 
Born, 15%: Industrial Workers, 20%; English 
Reading, 100%; Families, 1,000. 

Schools; Public Grade, 4; High, 1. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Episcopal, 1; Metho- 
dist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, aie 
Miscellaneous, 5. 

Banks: National, 2: State, 1; Total Deposits, 


$2,912,775; Total Resources, $3,394,986. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 53 Total number of seats, 
4,800. 

Location: On Texas Pacific, Santa Fe, 


Kansas City, Mexico & Orient railways in the 
midst of a fertile agricultural section that 
produces large quantities of cotton and where 
the boll weevil is unknown. Rail facilities 
make it an jdeal wholesale distributing point 
for a section of Texas larger than most states. 
Ideal Winter resort. 


Principal Industries: 
products, cottonseed products, 
road shops, cotton ginning. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 35, Leading 
firms; United States Gypsum Co., Sweetwater 
Cotton Oil Co., Santa Fe Railroad shops, West- 
ern Compress, Pioneer Planing Mill, Sweetwater 
Sash & Door Co. Total yalue of yearly product 
estimated at $5,000,000. 


Special Information: Location of town with 
reference to existing rail facilities make it an 
jdeal distributing center for the most rapidly 
growing community in the entire southwest. 
Million dollar plant of United States Gypsum 
Co. put into operation May 1, 1924. Much 
building and other development at this time. 
Discovery of oil and development of oil field 


Manufacture, gypsum 
agriculture, rail- 


is bringing rapid growth to city. 

* Residential Features: Mostly one family 
houses with a number of high class apart- 
ments. Home owners principally; very few 


rented houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from public 
square, three and four blocks in each direction. 


Extends 35 miles west, 40 
miles north, 20 miles east, 40 miles south. 
This is retail trade. Wholesale trade extends 
200 miles in some lines. 


Wholesale Houses Automobile accessories, 1: 
auto tires, 2; groceries, 5; meats, 1; fruits, 2 
hardware, 1; dary goods, 1; Miscellaneous lines, 
Le Reg 

Number of Retail Outlets for: Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
pile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 2: cigar stores and stands (includ- 
jing hotels), 15; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 12; dressmakeérs, 3; druggists, 10;) dry 
goods, 93 department stores, 4: electrical sup- 
plies, 4; florists, 17: fruits, 2; furniture, 3; 
garages (public), 15; grocers, 82 (chain, 3); 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 5; 


Trading Area: 
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men’s furnishings, 5; men’s clothing, 12; mer- 
chant tailors, 3; milliners, 5; opticians, 4; 
photographers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 6; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 11; shoes, 7; sport- 
ing goods, 3; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 6. 


Miscellaneous Data; Doctors (medical, 10); 
(dentists, 5); electric current, alternating; num- 
ber of automobile registrations, nearly 3,000; 
water, soft. 

TERRELL, TEXAS 
(Kaufman County) 
1920 Population, 8,349. (1926 est. 10,000.) 
City and Suburban Estimate, 55,000. Most 


important cities and towns in this area are: 
Kaufmann (pop. 2,500); Elmo (400); Wills Point 
(3,000); Quinlan (1,800). 


Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 25%; Indus- 
trial Workers, 20%; English Reading, 100%; 
Families, 2,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 12; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 
2,300. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 


Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 2; Presby- 
Miscellaneous, 5. 


Episcopal, 1; 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 2; 


Banks: National, 3; Total Resources, $7,200, - 
000. Savings Bank Deposits Total, $1,750,- 
000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 8; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 3. Total number of seats, 
2,500. 

Location: Intersection of Texas Midland and 


Terminal of Texas 
On Dixie Highway. 
14% hours; 
by auto, 


Texas & Pacific railroads. 
Interurban from Dallas. 
To nearest large city by railroad, 
by trolley 1 hours and 20 minutes; 
14% hours, 
Principal 
tary, with oil mill, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 


Industries: Cotton raising tribu- 
seven gins in city. 


Miller Mfg. 


Co., Overalls and Shirts; Terrell Broom fac- 
tory. Iee cream factory, candy factory, 2 
bottling plants, flour mill, grain elevator. 


Special Information: Twenty-one miles. of 
conerete road on D. H. through Terrell. A ous 
line with $150,000 capital operating 16 to 28 
extends 75 miles east of 


passenger de-lux Cars, 
Terrell. Has modern depot. 

Residential Features: Private homes as- 
eendant; in south section is a tenement dis- 
trict for negro laborers. These homes are 
modest in value, North Texas Hospital. for 


the Insane with 2,200 patients is located here; 


250 employes. 
Retail Shopping Section: Main shopping cen- 
the heart of 


ter on Moore Avenue which is 
the shopping district. Many outlying suburban 
stores. 

Trading Area: Covers a radius of 30 miles. 
Some trade accrues from jitney service e¢xX- 
tending 75 miles, and from Interurban, 30 
miles. 

Wholesale Houses; Groceries, 8; meats, 5; 
fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial auto, agencies, 5; automo- 
hile aceessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 
25: bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 20: confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 26; delicatessen, 8; dressmakers, 12; 
druggists, 8; dry goods, 26 (chain, 2); depart- 
ment stores, 5; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 3; 
fruits, 5; furniture, 7; garages (public), 335 
grocers, 56, (chain, 4); hardware, 5; jewelry, 
5; meat markets, 11; men’s furnishings, 5; 
men’s clothing, 12; merchant tailors, 8; milli- 
ners, 6; opticians, 5; photographers, 8; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 3} 
radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 
15: shoes, 2; sporting goods, 1; women’s 4aDp- 
parel, 4. 


Miscellaneous Data: Ayerage 
80. degrees; most pleasant months, April, May, 
June, Sept., Oct., Ney. Doctors (medical, 12), 
(dentists, 7), (osteopaths, 2); 888, natural; 
number of meters, 1,012; electric eurrent, alter- 
nating; number of wired houses, 2,000; water, 
hard. 


temperature, 


TYLER, TEXAS 
(Smith County) 


1920 Population, 12,085 (1923, New City 


Directory, 16,078.) 


City and Suburban Estimate, 
County, 48,000. 


Native Whites, 


20,000; Smith 


74%; Negroes, 23%; Foreign 


Born, 3%; English Reading, 72%; Families, 
5,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 2; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 
1,200. 

Churches: Baptist, 4; Christian Science, Lt: 


Hpiscopal, 1; Hebrew, 2; Methodist, 4; Presby- 


terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 
Christian Churches, 2; Lutheran, 1. 
Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Re- 
sources, $750,000. ; 
Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), High School Auditorium. 


Total number of seats, 1,000. 

Location; Central East Texas served by St. 
Louis Southwestern Ry., 1. & G. N. Ry. ane 
Lufkin Branch of the St. Tie Se Wine 
Also served by Texas-Mexico Branch of Bank- 
head Highway, Dixie Highway, 
Highway, Woodrow Wilson, Stone 
Hourly Bus Service to all towns within a 
radius of 100 miles of Tyler. : 

Principal Industries: Long-Hargrove Mfg 
Go., (Overalls) ; Marcey-Lee Mfg." Co., (Dress- 
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TEXAS (Cont’d) 


Tyler (cont’d) 


es); Tyler Potato Chip Factory, Woldert, Pea- 
nut Factory, Tyler Mattress Factory, Tyler 
Oanning & Pickling Co., Tyler Candy Factory, 
Ward Crate & Box Factory, Jensen Veneer 
Company, Tyler Fertilizer Plant, Auto Truck 
Body Factory, Jewell Battery Company. 


Manufacturing Establishments; Leading firms: 
Long-Hargrove Mfg. Co., and Woldert Peanut 
Products Co., Tyler Mattress Factory. 


Special Information: Location of Tyler makes 
it the financial and jobbing center of the Hast- 
erm part of the State. Also located in the 
heart of the berry, truck and fruit region of 
Texas. 


Residential Features: One- and two-family 
houses. Private homes predominate. Excellent 
private residential sections surround the city. 
Homes average in value $8,000 in the entire 
city. Private residential section, $20,000 and 
above. 


Retail Shopping Section: Wxtends all four 
sides of Public Square and for two blocks on 
each street radiating from Public Square. 
There are fifty outlying retail suburban busi- 
ness houses, usually grocery, confectionery, 
meat and small shops. 


Trading Area: Extends 40 miles north, 35 
miles south, 40 miles west, 40 miles east. 
Intermittent business is secured from people 
living 75 miles distance because of bus service. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 2; 
fruits, 4; hardware, 2; Miscellaneous lines, 5. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial auto, agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 18; automobile tire agencies, 
18; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 25; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 30; delicatessen, 10; dressmakers, 8; 
druggists, 8; dry goods, 30; department stores, 
12; electrical Supplies, 7; florists, 3; fruits, 40; 


furniture, 8; furriers, 1; garages (public), 20; 
grocers, 100; hardware, 6; jewelry, 5; meat 
markets, 16; men’s furnishings, 35; men’s 


clothing, 35; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 15; 
opticians, 6; Photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 


Dlies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 22; 
shoes, 35; sporting goods, 3; Stationers, 9; 
women’s apparel, 12. 


WACO, TEXAS 


(McLennan County) 


1920 Population, 38,500 (1926 est. 60,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 90,000, Most 
important , cities and towns in this area are: 
Mart (pop. 3,500); Marlin (4,300); Hillsboro 
(6,900); Temple (11,000). : 
Native Whites, 75.3%; Negroes, 20.1%; For- 
eign Born, 4.6%; Industrial Workers, 6%: 
English Reading, 69.6%; Families 8,011 (1920 
Census). 
Schools: 
High, 2; 
376. 
Churches: Baptist, 22: 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 2; 
byterian, 4; Roman 
13. 


Public Grade, 15; High, 2; Junior 
Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 10,- 


Christian Science, 1; 
Methodist, ns Be 


Pres- 
Catholic, 1 : Miscellaneous, 


Banks; National, 5; State, 1; Private, 2; 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits (all 
banks), $3,597,000; Total Deposits (all banks) 
$14,572,000; Total’ Resources (all banks), $92," 


513,000; Total Bank Clearings 12 

1925), $114,924.678. So tee Charnes 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moying Pictures 

il; Vaudeville, 1. ? 
Location: M. K. & T. Ry. of Texas, St. L 
- W., Southern Pacific R.R., Sant. ‘ Ri, 

S.A. & ALP. 1. GN. nite ence 


Texas Wlectric— i 
12 steam and electric outlets, To sonia: 
large city by railroad, 2% hours; by trolley 
8% hours: by auto, 4 hours. i 
Principal Industries; Textile mills, work 
tlothing, tents and awnings, shoe dressing 
flour, wood working establishments, 4 


Manufacturing Establishments: 150. Leading 


firms: ©. R, Miller Mfg. Go & 
Ricccibs. 8. ©o., Waco Sash & 
_ Residential Features: 12 parks. Many beau- 
tiful, substantial homes, numerous 4 to 6 room 
homes, 

Retail Shopping Section: On Austin Street 
from Third to Twelfth Streets; Third to Highth 


Streets, and Franklin Street, 
Trading Area: A radius of 25 to 40 miles, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; meats, 3; 
fruits, 4; hardware, 2; dry goods, 2; Miscel- 
dJaneous lines: 385—drugs, auto accessories, ete, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 13; automobile accessories, 6; automobile 
tire agencies, 22; bakers, 8; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 12; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 35; dressmakers, 27; 
druggists, 35 (chain, 3); dry goods, 21: de- 
Partment stores, 4; electrical Supplies, 5; flor- 


ists, 4; fruits, 10; furniture, 23; furriers, 3; 
garages (public), 10; grocers, 301 (chain, Yay 
hardware, 11; jewelry, 12; meat markets 76 


{chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 12; 
ing, 9; merchant tailors, 12; milliners, 11; op- 
ticians, 7; photographers, 8: Pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio sup- 
Plies, 5; restaurants (ineluding hotels), 91; 
shoes, 16; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 43 
women’s apparel, 9. 


men’s cloth- 
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Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
67 degrees; average number of rainy days per 


twelve months, 49; most Pleasant months, 
March, April, May, Sept., Oct., Noy. Doctors 
(medical, 92); (dentists, 36); (osteopaths, 5); 


number of wired houses, 11,000; street car ser- 
vice; gas, natural; number of meters, 9,500; 
electrig current, alternating; water, hard. 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 


(Ellis County) 
1920 Population, 7,958. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Midlothian (pop. 3,500) ; Italy (3,000); Forreston 
(500); Maypearl (1,000). 


Native Whites, 84%; Negroes, 15%; Foreign 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 5%; English 
Reading, 100%; Families, 1,550, 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 2; 
of Pupils. 3.000. 


Churches; Baptist, 2; Christian 2; Episcopal, 
1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Cath- 
olie, 1, 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $805,- 
766.; Total Deposits (all banks), $1,162,030. ; 
Total Resources (all banks), $4,682,284. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Total number 
of seats, 650. 


Location: Thirty-two miles south of Dallas, 
45 miles southeast of Ft. Worth, served by 
M. K. G& T., Southern Pacific, T. & B. V. 
R.R., Texas Blectrie Ry. 


Principal] Industries: Cotton duck, 
seed products, hosiery, medicine and 
goods, candy, overalls, and brooms. 


Manufacturing Establishments; 30. Leading 
firms: Waxahachie Cotton Mills, Southland 
Cotton Oil Co., Planters Cotton Oil Co., Waxa- 
hachie Medicine Co., Bllis County Hosiery Mill. 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $500,000. 

Special Information: Gounty seat of one of 
the greatest cotton producing counties in United 
States. Home of Trinity University—only col- 
lege of the Presbyterian Church in Texas. 


Residential Features: Homes are mostly 
comfortable bungalows or two-story brick resi- 
dences. 


Retail Shopping Section: Principally around 
four sides of the main Square, on which is the 
Court House, and extending from one to three 
blocks in every direction from Square, 


Trading Area: About 10 miles in all direc- 
tions. 


Wholesale Houses; Groceries, 8; meats, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto, agencies, 12; auto- 
mobile accessories, 12; automobile tire agencies, 
15; bakers, 2; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 1; dressmakers, 5; druggists, 8; dry 
goods, 10; department stores, 4; electrical sup- 
plies, 4; florists, 2; furniture, 4; garages (pub- 
lie), 5; grocers, 20, (chain, 3); hardware, 5; 
jewelry, 4; meat markets, 4; men’s furnish- 
ings, 2; men’s clothing, 10; milliners, 4; opti- 
cians, 5; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 
eellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio sup- 


Number 


cotton 
toilet 


plies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 5; 
shoes, 11; sporting goods, 2; Stationers, 10; 
women's apparel, 12, 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors, (medical, 10), 
(dentists, 5), (osteopaths, 2); street car sery- 
ice; gas, natural: number of meters, 1,125; 
electrie current, alternating; number of wired 


houses, 1,625; water, soft. 


WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 


(Wichita County) 
1920 Population, 40,079. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 58,023. 
Native Whites, 90.1%; Negroes, 4%; Foreign 


Born, 5.9%; Industrial Workers, 8%; English 
Reading, 98.4%; Families, 12,000. 
Schools: Public Grade, 12;-High, 1; Junior 


High, 2; Junior College, 
ber of Pupils, 8,315. 


Churches: Baptist, 5; Ohristian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 2: Methodist, 5; Pres- 
byterian, 4; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 
8. 


1; Parochial, 7; Num- 


Banks: National, 3; State, 
pany, 1; Total Resources, $4,218, 


1; Trust Com- 
000. 


2; Moving Pictures, 


=“; 


Theatres; Legitimate, 
5. Total number of seats, 8,000. 


Location: On Wichita River in northwest 
Texas. Served by Ft. Worth & Denver Ry., M. 
K. & T. (Missouri, Kansas & Texas); Wichita 
Falls & Oklahoma, Wichita Falls & Northwest- 
ern, Wichita Valley, and Wichita Falls & 
Southern. This gives seyen outlets into the 
rich agricultural and oil regions of northwest 
Texas, and southern Oklahoma. The advantage 
in freight rates over other eities due to the 
Texas Common Point, makes this an ideal 
distributing center, Stage line service to sur- 


rounding points. To nearest large city by 
railroad, 4 hours; by auto, 5 hours. 
Principal Industries: Refineries, motor trucks, 


fruit jars, window glass, 
road and machine shops, 
printing, tank oil 


brick 
flour, 
wells, 


and tile, rail- 
poultry stock 
beds, tool supply 
mfrs, 

Manufacturing Establishments: 195, Leading 
firms: Texhoma Oil & Refining Co., American 
Refinery, Panhandle Refinery, Wichita Motors, 
Ball Bros. Fruit Jar Co., Wichita Falls Win- 
dow Glass Co., Wichita Mil & Elevator, 
Wichita Falls Brick & Tile Co. Total value 


of yearly output of factories estimated at 


$24,169,241, 


Special Information: il center of north 
Texas and wholesale and distributing point of 
a territory of over 700,000 people. Recently 
completed Wichita irrigation project which will 
provide water to irrigate 150,000 acres of rich 
valley land. There are 18 refineries in im- 
mediate territory, 


Residential Features: Mostly five and six 
room bungalows. Many beautiful and expen- 
sive homes scattered throughout the best. resi- 
dential sections. 


Retail Shopping Section: Wxtends from Sixth 
Street to Tenth on Ohio, Indiana and Scott 
Avenues. A number of small neighborhood sec- 
tions, with groceries, drug, stores, meats, ete, 


Trading Area: Wxtends about five miles in 
all directions with much business from greater 
distances because of good highways and bus 
service. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 3; 
fruits, 5; hardware, 5; Miscellaneous lines, 35. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 25; automobile tire agencies, 
28; bakers, 9; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 20 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel Stands), 43; delicatessen, 4; 
dressmakers, 40; druggists, 25 (chain, 8); dry 
goods, 7; department stores, 6; electrical sup- 
plies, 4; florists, 3; fruits, 25; furniture, 7; 
furriers, 6; garages (public), 28; grocers, 150 
(chain, 10); hardware, 5; jewelry, 6; meat 
markets, 48; men’s furnishings, 15; men’s 
clothing, 17; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 
14; opticians, 5; photographers, 6; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 5; radio 
Supplies, 6; restaurants (including hotels), 98; 
shoes, 16; Sporting goods, 4; stationers, 5; 
women’s apparel, 15. 


Data: Average 
average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 48; most Pleasant months, 
April, May, Oct., Nov., Dec, Doctors (med- 
ical, 60); (dentists, 23); (osteopaths, 3); num- 
ber of wired houses, 10,800; street car service; 
gas, natural; electric eurrent, alternating; 
water, hard. 


See announcement below 


Miscellaneous 


temperature, 
65 degrees; 


YOAKUM, TEXAS 


(De Witt County) 
1920 Population, 6,184. 


] City and Suburban Estimate, 12,300, 
important cities and towns in this 
Cuero (pop. 3,000); Shiner (1,800) ; 
ville (1,800); Sweet Home (300); 
(200). 


Most 
area are: 

Halletts- 
Hochheim 
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Native Whites, 73%; Negroes, 15%; Foreign 
Born, 12%; Industrial Workers, 40%; English 
Reading, 90%; Families, 1,750, 

School: Public Grade, 6; High, 2; Paro- 
chial, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,761. bees 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Episcopal, 1; Method- 
ist, js Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; 
Christian, 2; Miscellaneous, 3. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Resources, 
$2,947,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 


2, 


Location: 
Antonio on '§, A. 


Total number of seats, 1,000. 


Midway between Houston and San 
& A,’ P, 


Ry., which makes 


direct connections with ports at Houston and 


Port Aransas and a 
Rio Grande Valley. 


Principal Industries: 


shops, tannery, 
ness college, 

ance companies, comm 
wholesale groceries, 
produce and fruits. 


Manufacturing 
Marble & Stone Co., 
Co,, Bagging & Tie 
Bankers Printing Go., 
Co., Yoakum Broom F: 


Residential 
houses. Small] 
men’s tenements, 


Establishments: 


Features: 
section devoted to 
Private homes predominate. 


direct line to the lower 


Railway terminal and 


marble works, flour mills, busi- 
home office of three fire insur- 


ercial job printing plant, 


wholesale meats, wholesale 


Southern 

Texas Hide & Leather 
Co., Yoakum Candy Co., 
Yoakum Mill & Blevator 
actory. 


Mostly one-family 


working- 


Fine acreage residential section west of city. 
Homes in that section average $5,000, 


3 blocks south on Lott Street, 


Irving Street 


1 block west and parallel with Lott Street is 


Trading Area: 
15 miles south, 
east. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 2; 


Number of Retail 
vertised Products: 
cies, 7; commercial a 
bile accessories, 10; 


miscellaneous lines, 


for four blocks. 


Extends about 20 miles west, 
25 miles north and 15 miles 


Groceries, 2; meats, 1; 


confectionery, 2. 


Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
Passenger .automobile agen- 


uto. agencies, 3; automo- 
automobile tire agencies, 


15; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (includ- 


ing hotels), 11; 
stands), 7; druggists, 
ment stores, 2; electri 
furniture, 4; garages 
(chain, 4); hardware, 


kets, 6; men’s furnishings, 7; 


confectioners 


(including hotel 
7; dry goods, 8; depart- 
cal supplies, 2; fruits, 6; 
(public), 8; grocers, 38, 
8; jewelry, 3; meat mar- 
men’s clothing, 


11; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 4; opticians, 


2; photographers, 1; 
musical instruments), 
restaurants (including 


Miscellaneous Data: 
nating; water, soft. 


With competition keen in most 
every newspaper field, the changing 
of executives is one of the biggest 
problems that a publisher must face. 
When a vacancy occurs there is 
always the man who “might do” at 
hand, but in justice to his newspaper 
the keen publisher looks up a number 
of available men before making a de- 
cision. A source of information with 
up-to-the minute facts is the Classified 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


cht Do! 


pianos (and miscellaneous 


2; radio 


hotels), 10. 
Electrie current, alter- 


Supplies, 5; 


x 


-muto; 1% 


_ ‘factories, 
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Standard Surveys of Newspaper Markets of UTAH and VERMONT 


LOGAN CITY, UTAH 
; (Cache County) 


1920 Population, 9,439. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 12,500. 

Native White, 86%; Foreign Born, 
English Reading, 99%; Families, 3,000. 
~ Schools; Public Grade, 10; High, 3; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 5,200. 

Churehes: Christian Science, 1; Hpiscopal, 1; 
Methodist, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 
Church of the Latter Day Saints (Mormon), 12. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 2. Total Re- 
sources, $7,000,000; Savings Banks Deposits To- 
tal, $3,500,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
6. Total number of seats, 10,000. 

Location: On the Oregon Short Line R.R., 
and the Utah-Idaho Railway Co. (electric). 
East line connects with all the principal cities 


14%; 


in the county, and with Preston, Idaho. Nearest 
large city 3 hours distant: 
Principal Industries: Sugar, dairying, pea 


canning, knitting factories, 
ing, brick and tile, flour, Logan City has 5 
sugar factories, 2 condensed milk factories, and 
a large pea-canning factory. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Amalgamated 
Sugar Co., Sego Milk Co., Borden’s Condensed 
Milk Co., Union Knitting Mills, Cache Knitting 
Mills, Logan Knitting Factory, Fonnesbeck Knit- 
ting Works, Thatcher Mill & Hlevator Co., Ges- 
sell Pressed Brick Co., Blue Bird Candy Co., 
W. F. Jensen Candy Co. Annual output of 
manufactured products valued at $7,500,000. 


Special Information: The output* of the pea- 
eanning factory will total 240,000 cases this 
year. 


Residential Features: Logan is principally a 
school town, there being the State Agricultural 
College and an excellent high school. It is a 
city of homes where not only permanent resi- 
dents live, but many from the farming sec- 
tions adjacent come in and make their winter 
home in Logan City for school purposes, 


Retail Shopping Section: Main Street is the 
main shopping section, with a great many busi- 
ness houses located on Center and First North 
Streets. There are a great many small retail 
groceries and other small stores located through- 
out the residential section. 


Trading Area: Extends 20 miles north, 15 
south, 8 west, with a population of about 28,- 
000: ¥ 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; candy, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products; Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 12; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 15; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 4; dressmakers, 2; druggists, 4; dry 
goods, 6; department stores, 2; electrical sup- 
plies, 3; florists, 3;,fruits, 4; furniture, 3; gar- 
ages (public), 8; grocers, 34; ‘hardware, 4; 
jewelry, 3; laundries, 2; meat markets, 8 
men’s furnishings, 7; men’s clothing, 7; mer- 
chant tailors, 4; milliners, 4; opticians, 2; pho- 
tographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous musi- 
eal instruments), 3; radio supplies, 2; restau- 
rants (including hotels), 7; shoes, 2; sporting 
goods, 2; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 10. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 47 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 75; most pleasant months, May, 
June, July, August, Sept. Doctors (medical, 
10), (dentists, §), (osteopaths, 2); street car 
service; electric current, alternating; number of 
wired houses, nearly all; water, hard. 


See announcement column 4 


OGDEN, UTAH 


(Weber County) 


1920 Population, 32,804 (1926, est. 40,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 70,000. 

Nativo Whites, 84%; Negrces, 1%; 
Born, 15%; Industrial Workers, 10%; 
Reading, 97%; Families, 7,803. 

Schools: Public Grade, 11; High, 1; Junior 
igh, 4; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 10,412; 
Junior College. 1, 


Foreign 
English 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Bpiscopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 


1; Church of the Latter Day Saints (Mormon), 
18; Miscellaneous, 6. 

Banks; National, 2; State, 2; Total Resources, 
$23,000,000. Savings Bank Deposits Total, $12,- 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 6; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 1. Total num- 
ber of seats, 7,000. 

Location: Ogden is situated in northeastern Utah 
jn the valley of Great Salt Lake. On main lines 
of the Union Pacific, Oregon Short Line, South- 
ern Pacific, and the Denver, Rio Grande & West- 
ern Railroads. Served also by the Bamberger 
Blectric Railway to Salt Lake City, and the 
Utah-Idaho Central to Northern Utah, and South- 
ern Idaho. Nearest large city, 1% hours by 
hours by trolley;,1% hours by train. 
Principal Industries: Flour milling, packing 
houses, sugar, candy, canners, cans, knitting 
coffee, railroad shops, overall facto- 
ies, box factories, stock yard. ° 


candy manufactur- . 


Manufacturing Establishments: 75. Leading 
firms: American Can Co. of Utah, Sperry Flour 
Co., Globe Grain & Milling Co., Amalgamated 
Sugar Co., Shuppe-Williams Candy Co., Ameri- 
can Packing & Proyision Co., Beeker Products 
Co., Ogden-Utah Knitting Co., John Scowcroft & 
Sons Co., Utah Canning Co., Utah Packing Corp., 
Van Alen Canning Co., National Packing Corp. 
Annual output valued at $30,000,000. 


Special Information: Ogden is a railroad, man- 
ufacturing, and wholesale eenter for a large 
area, including northern Utah, part of eastern 
Neyada southern Idaho, and western Wyoming. 
Because of its location it is a tourist center. its 
local scenic wonders being part of this general 
western attraction. Is headquarters for 27 can- 
ning factories. - 


Residential Features: One-family homes pre- 
dominate, but with a number of two-family, 
and modern apartment houses. A large per- 
centage own their homes, average value about 
$6,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: From 22d to 26th 
Street on Washington Avenue; Washington 
Avenue to Wall Avenue on 25th Street (3 
blocks); Washington to Lincoln Avenue, on 24th 
Street (2 blocks). Some shops on other streets 
paralleling Washington Avenue, and on cross 


streets. 

Trading Area: Extends 25 miles in all direc- 
tions: South to Kaysville, Utah; east to Hvans- 
ton, Wyo.; north to Malad, Idaho; west to 
Montello, Nev. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 2; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 2; dry goods, 2; miscel- 
laneous lines: furniture, 2; auto tires, 1; 


erockery, 1; paper, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 23; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 8; automobile tire agencies, 15; 
bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 20 (chain, 2); confectioners (includ- 
ing hotel stands), 30; delicatessen, 5; dressmak- 
ers, 12; druggists, 17 (chain, 3); dry goods, 8; 
department stores, 4; electrical supplies, 5; 
florists, 9; fruits, 5; furniture, 12; furriers, 2; 
garages (public), 8; grocers, 137 (chain, 6); 
hardware, 7; jewelry, 10; meat markets, 47 
(chain, 6); men’s furnishings, 10; men’s cloth- 
ing, 25; merchant tailors, 20; milliners, 17; op- 
ticians, 5; photographers, 6; pianos (and miscel- 
laneous musical instruments), 4; radio supplies, 
12; restaurants (including hotels), 59; shoes, 16; 
sporting goods, 7; stationers, 4: women’s ap- 
parel, 17. 

Miscellaneous Data; Average temperature 56 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelye months, 62; most pleasant months, May, 
June, July, August, September, October. Doc- 
tors (medical, 42), (dentists, 36), (osteopaths, 
2); street car service; gas, artificial; electric 
current, alternating and direct; number of 
wired houses, 9,500; water, medium. 


PROVO, UTAH 


(Utah County) 


1920 Population, 10,303. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 40,792 within 
radius of 20 miles of city. Most important 
cities and towns in this area are: Springville 
(pop. 5,000); Spanish Fork (5,000) ; Eureka 
(4,000); Lehi (8,600); American Fork (3,500). 

Native Whites, 89.7%; Foreign Born, 10.3%; 


Industrial Workers, 15%; English Reading, 
100%; Families, 2,136. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; and 1 University. Number of pupils, 
5,250. 

Churches: Christian Science, 1; Congrega- 
tional, 1; Episcopal, 1: Roman Catholic, pith, 
Miscellaneous, 15 L. D, S. (Mormon). 

Banks: State, 4. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
2. Total number of seats, 2,500. 


Location: 48 miles sonth, southeast of Salt 
Lake City in Utah’s richest valley. Served by 
the Union Pacific, Denver and Rio Grand West- 
ern, and the Salt Lake and Utah railroad (in- 


terurban) . Auto bus connection with points 
east, west and south. 

Principal Industries: Iron and railroad shops, 
cast iron pipe foundry, machinery supplies, 
bricks, candy, woolen goods. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 50. Leading 


firms, Columbia Steel Corporation, Proyo Foun- 
dry and Machine Company, Utah Valley Gas and 
Coke Company, Startup Candy Company, Knight 
Woolen Mills, Smoot Lumber Company, National 
Packing Company, Provo Brick & Tile Company, 
Republic Creosote Company, Pacific States Cast 
fron Pipe Company. Total value of yearly out- 
put of factories estimated at $7,500,000. 
Special Information: Provo is located at the 
junction of the railroads tapping the large coal 
and iron fields of Utah. It is also an educa- 
tional center, the large Young University of the 
L. D. S: ehurch being located here with students 
coming from the entire inter-mountain country. 
Appropriation of a million dollars has been 
made by Congress for the reclamation of lands 
adjoining the Utah lake, less than three miles 
from Provo. 
Residential Features: 
for one family only. 


Majority of homes are 
Three apartment houses 
and no tenement district. More than 80 per cent 
of residents own their own homes. Most homes 
average. a cost of about $4,000. Many new 
homes built due to the increased industrial 


activities of the plants of the Columbia Steel 
Corporation. 


Retail Shopping Section; Includes eight blocks 
in the heart of the city. Smaller grocery stores 
are scattered in various parts of the city. 


Trading Area: Extends all over Utah county, 
covering a distance of about 25 miles north and 
30 miles south of Provo, All travel north or 
south must pass through Provo due to the moun- 
tains east of the city and the lake west of the 
city. Residents of the higher Wasatch valley, 
20 miles northeast, also patronize Provo stores, 
as do also the residents of the Tintic mining 
district, about 40 miles southwest from here. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 2; 
fruits, 2; dry goods, 1; miscellaneous lines, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; commercial auto, agencies, 7; automo- 
bile accessories, 12; automobile tire agencies, 
15; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 6; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 8; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 10; 
druggists, 5; dry goods, 7; department stores, 5; 
electrical supplies, 4; florists, 5; fruits, 20; 
furniture, 5; garages (public), 7; grocers, 85 
(chain, 3); hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat mar- 
kets, 12 (chain, 2); men’s furnishings, 6; 
men’s clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 8; mil- 
liners, 4; opticians, 2; photographers, 3; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 43 
radio supplies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 
9; shoes, 12; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 9. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 18), 
(dentists, 11), (osteopaths, 1); gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 2,225; electric current, alter- 
nating; number of wired houses, 4,008. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


(Salt Lake County) 


1920 Population, 118,110 (1925 est, 130,948). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 155,000, 


Native Whites, 81.5%; Negroes, 0.5%; For- 
eign Born, 18%; Industrial Workers, 35%; 
English Reading, 89%; Families, 27,880. 


Schools: Public Grade, 31; High, 2; Junior 
fligh, 7; Parochial, 6; Academies, 1; Orphanage, 


6; Number of Pupils, 31,170. 

Churches: Baptist, 9; Christian Science, 2; 
Church of the Latter Day Saints (Mormon 
Temple and Tabernacle); Congregational, 4; 


Episcopal, 8; Hebrew, 3; Methodist, 7; Presby- 
terian, 3; Roman Catholic, 8; Miscellaneous, 73; 
including 51 ward meeting houses of Latter Day 
Saints, 

Banks: National, 4; State, 3; Savings Banks, 
2; Trust Co., 4; Federal Reserve, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $93,247,074.57. Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $33,706,574.24. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 10; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
8. Total number of seats, 19,700. 


Location; In the valley of Great Salt Lake, 
15 miles east. of southern end of the lake, and 
in the north central part of the state, Served 
by the Union Pacific, Southern Pacific, Denver 
& Rio Grande Western, and the Salt Lake & 
Los Angeles R.R.s, also by the Bamberger and 
Salt Lake, and the Utah-Idaho electrie lines. 
Nearest large city 1 hour, 10 minutes by auto, 
1 hours, 20 minutes by trolley or train. 


Principal Industries: Copper, gold, and silver 
mining and smelting, agricultural, manufactur- 
ing knit goods, clothing, sugar, candy, butter 
and. cheese, bakery products, canned fruits and 
vegetables, railroad shops, jobbing center, center 


ef big coal and iron deposits, printing. 
Manufacturing Establishments: (In city), 138. 


Leading firms: Salt Lake Iron & Steel Co., 
McDonald Candy Co., Sweet Candy Co., Ford 
Motor (assembling), . Inland Crystal Salt Co., 
Cudahy Packing Co., Purity Biscuit Co., Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., Utah Oil Refining Co., Pyke- 
Druehl Co., Baldwin Radio Corp., Portland 


Cement Co. of Utah, Mutual Creamery Co., Nel- 
son-Ricks Creamery, Salt Lake Pressed Brick 
Oo., Utah Gas & Coke Co., Utah-Idaho Sugar 
Co. Annual output $270,000,000. 


Special Information: Center of big coal and 
iron production, first pig jron from Utah ore 
being: shipped May, 1924; headquarters of beet 
sugar producing area of Utah and Jdaho. Fort 
Douglas, U. S. Army Station, is just outside 
of the city limits. 


Residential Features: Large percentage of 
families own homes. Comparatively few poor 
people. Fine residential section to east, south- 
east, and northeast of city. 


Retail Shopping Section: Hxtends from Taber- 
nacle, (South Temple Square), south on Main 
to South 4th Street, and covering four of Salt 
Lake’s regular 600 ft. blocks and paralleled by 
State Street on east, and South West Temple 
Street on west, both of which combine retail 
and wholesale business. 


Trading Area: Extends 88 miles north, 50 
south, 40 west, mountain range on east. Excel- 
lent trolley and auto bus service brings a big 
amount of retail business from much longer dis- 
tances, yiz.: southern Idaho, western Wyoming 
and eastern Nevada. Distance means much less 
here than in the East. A drive of 150 to 250 
miles is a small matter to the rancher, or 
small town resident. Salt Lake’s retail trading 
area is almost as large as the wholesale area. 


Wholesale Houses; Groceries, 8; meats, 10; 
fruits, 12; hardware, 3; dry goods, 4; miscel- 
laneous lines, shoes, 2; bakers’ supplies, 2; 


drugs, 3; electric, 3; auto. supplies, 4; clgars~ 
and tobaceo, 11; packing houses, 7. (51 factory 
branches.) 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 32; commercial auto agencies, 12; automo- 
bile accessories, 67; automobile tire agencies, 36; 
bakers, 36; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 90 (chain, 11); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 238; delicatessen, 38; dressmak- 
ers, 61; druggists, 62 (chain, 6); dry goods, 60; 
department stores, 6; electrical supplies, 21; 
florists, 12; fruits, 39; furniture, 18; furriers, 
7; garages (public), 29; grocers, 423 (chain, 8); 
hardware, 7; jewelry, 57; meat markets, 170 
(chain, 6); men’s furnishings, 39; men’s cloth- 
ing, 26; merchant tailors, 27; milliners, 71; op- 
ticians, 18; photographers, 22; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 7; radio sup- 
plies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 66; 
shoes, 33; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 5; wom- 
en’s apparel, 22. 


Miscellaneous Data; Average temperature 56 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelye months, 50; most pleasant months, May, 
June, July, September, October. Doctors (medi- 


eal, 229), (dentists, 148), (osteopaths, 10); 
street car service; gas, artificial; electric cur- 
alternating; number of wired houses, 


water, hard. 


Standard Surveys 
of 
VERMONT 


BARRE, VT. 
(Washington County) 


1920 Populaticn, 10,008. 


Native Whites, 67%; Foreign Born, 


{ 33%; 
Industrial Workers, 75%; Families, 2,419. 


Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Number 
of Pupils, 25400. 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 


Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 


Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 1. 
Banks: National, 1; State, 3; Capital, Sur- 


plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), 
018,117.54; Total Resources, $11,000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Total number of seats, 2,500. 


Location: Barre is six miles southeast of 
Montpelier, the capital of Vermont, and is 
seryed by the Central Vermont, the Montpelier 
& Wells River, and the Barre & Chelsea R.R.s. 
It is 48 miles southeast of Burlington, the 
largest city in the state. Direct railroad coen- 
nection with Montpelier and with Burlington 
situated on Lake Champlain. To nearest large 
city, two hours by auto; to Montpelier, by rail- 
road, 10 minutes. 

Principal Industries: 
manufacturing. 
knitting mills. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 
firms: Jones Bros. (granite plant), 
Gordon, Barclay Bros. (granite plants). 
output valued at $8,449,931. 


Special Information: Barre ranks second in- 
dustrially in the state, and is the center for pro- 
ducing monumental granite, hence the ‘name 
“Granite Center of the World.’’ Forty-seven 
per cent of the monumental granite of the 
U. S. is produced here, and the annual output 
is over 1,500,000 eubic feet. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses, private homes predominating. No 
limited section devoted to workingmen’s tene- 
ments. Finest residential section located in the 
eastern part of the city. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends along both 
sides of Main Street for 5 blocks on the right 


Continued on page 272 


$11,- 


Granite quarrying and 
Granite tools and machinery, 


175. Leading 


Marr & 
Annual 


The Journal 
Logan, Utah 


Published every afternoon 
except Sunday. Associ- 
ated Press service. Paid 
in advance subscription list. 
The only paper published 
in Logan and Cache Coun- 
ty with a county circula- 
tion. Advertising rates 35c 
per inch. Flat rate to all, 
local and foreign. 
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| VERMONT (Cont’d) 


Barre (cont’d) 
side, and 3 blocks on the left. Several smaller 
neighboring sections. 

Trading Area: Extends 10 miles north; and 
about the same distance in other directions into 
the country towns. Trolley connection north 
for @ miles. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
eles, 11; commercial auto. agencies, 11; automo- 
bile accessories, 13; bakers, 6; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 6; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 25; dressmakers, 20; 
druggists, 5; dry goods, 10; department stores, 
3; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 1; fruits, 10; 
furniture, 6; furriers, 3; garages (public), 15; 
grocers, 47 (chain, 3); hardware, 3; jewelry, 8; 
meat markets, 9; men’s furnishings, 8; men’s 
clothing, 8; merchant tailors, 6; milliners, 12; 
opticians, 5; photographers, 4; pianos (and 
miscellaneous -musical instruments), 3; radio 
supplies, 3; restaurants, 6, (including hotels), 
15; shoes, 15; sporting goods, 5; stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 10. 

Miscellaneous Data: Most 
May and Nov. Doctors (medical, 15), 


pleasant months, 
(dentists, 


8), (osteopaths, 38); street car service; gas, 
artificial; electric current, alternating; water, 
hard. 


BENNINGTON, VT. 


(Bennington County) 


1920 Population, 7,230 (1926 est. 9,982). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 21,750. 

Native Whites, 91%; Foreign Born, 9%: In- 
dustrial Workers, 30%; English Reading, 97%; 
Families, 2,471. 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2. Number of Pupils, 1,988. 
Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 


Congregational, 38; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 


Methodist, 2; Roman Catholic, 3. 
Banks: National, 3; State, 1; Total Resources 
(all banks), $8,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits 


Total, $5,250,000; Total Deposits (all banks), 
$7,000,000, 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 2. Total 


number of seats, 4,000. 


Location; On Rutland Railroad, in southern 
Vermont. 

Principal Industries: Knit underwear, wool 
goods, paper, furniture, wood novelties, toys, 


Stockings, waists, wrappers, knitting machinery, 
needles, collars, cuffs, sheetings, china clay, 
ochre, lumber. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 32. Leading 
firms: Holden Leonard Co., Allen A., H. GC. 
White Co., H. E. Bradford Co., H. T. Cushman 
Co., Bennington Wax Paper Co., George Rock- 


wood ©o., Bennington Hosiery Co., Bottum & 
Torrance Co., BH. Z. Waist Co. 
"Special Information: Prosperous small city 


with such a diversity of manufacturing that 
business is always good. Average wages high. 
Popular summer resort. Annual industrial pay- 
roll, $6,840,000. Bennington has immense apple 
orchards, with an annual output valued at $12,- 
000,000. 


Residential Features: Town of well-to-do 
business, professional and working people. Homes 
owned by occupants. Poverty unknown. 


Retail Shopping Section: On Main Street, 12 
blocks; North Street, 8 blocks. 

Trading Area: Consists of the 16 southwestern 
towns in Vermont. Bennington is the only mar- 
ket town and trading center for the people of 
these towns. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial automobile agencies, 4; 
automobile accessories, 8; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 10; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 8; confectioners (including hotel 
Stands), 4; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 12; 
druggists, 4; dry goods, 6; department stores, 3; 
electrical supplies, 5; florists, 2; fruits, 8; fur- 
niture, 2; furriers, 1; garages (public), 6; 
grocers, 55 (chain, 3); hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; 
meat markets, 8 (chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 
8; men’s clothing, 8: merchant tailors, 6; mil- 
liners, 7; opticians, 4; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 3; 
radio supplies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 
8; shoes, 8; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 12, 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors 
(dentists, 5), (osteopaths, 
gas, artificial; electric 
water, soft. 


(medical, 15), 
1); street car service; 
current, alternating; 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


(Windham County) 


1920 Population, 7,324. Present est, 10,200. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 30,000. 

Native Whites, 90%; Foreign Born, 10%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 35%; English Reading, 95%; 
Families, 2,200. 

Schocls: Public Grade, 6; High, 
1. Number of Pupils, 1,571. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; BHpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Roman ‘Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 3. 

Banks? National, 2; State, 3; Total Resources 
{all banks), $20,000,000. 


1; Parochial, 


wertised Products: 


-ment stores, 


“cians; 5* 
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Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Total number of seats, 2,500. 

Location; Brattleboro is on the main line of 
the Boston & Maine R.R., 60 miles north of 
Springfield, Mass. Northern terminus of the 


New London division of the Central Vermont 
R.R., and southern terminus of the West River 
division of that line. Two hours by auto, or 
railroad from Springfield, Mass. 


Principal Industries: Pipe and reed organs, 
chairs, wooden toys, overalls, granite memorials, 
fine cotton goods, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 27. Leading 
firms: Estey Organ Co., Presbry-Leland Granite 
Co,, Fort Dummer Mills, White River Chair Co. 
Annual output, $40,000,000, 

Special Information: Home of large pipe organ 
factory. Large tax list. Highest per capita 
savings deposits, $1,008. 


Residential Features: Composed almost wholly 
of one- and two-family houses; large proportion 
owned by occupants. Limited industrial dis- 
trict. 


Retail. Shopping Section: Extends 4 blocks on 
Main Street, and adjoining sections of Flat, 
Elliot, High, and Canal Streets. 


Trading Area: Covers all of Windham County, 
Vt., and adjoining sections of Cheshire Co., 
N. H., and Franklin Co., Mass. Persons come 
to Brattleboro from a radius of 25 to 30 miles 
to trade. ; 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 
fruits, 2; miscellaneous lines; shoes, 1; flour and 
grain, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial automobile agencies, 8; 
automobile accessories, 15; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 8; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 4 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 10; delicatessen, 2; dress- 
makers, 8; druggists, 5; dry goods, 4; depart- 
ment stores, 4; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 3; 
fruits, 6; furniture, 2; garages (public), 8; 
grocers, 26 (chain, 6); hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; 
meat markets, 8; men’s furnishings, 6; men’s 


clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 5; 
opticians, 2; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 6; restaurant (including hotels), 8; 
shoes, 5; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 65: 
women’s apparel, 6. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 15), 
(dentists, 6), (osteopaths, 2); gas, artificial; 


electric current, alternating and direct; number 
of wired houses, 2,000; water, soft. 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


(Chittenden County) 


1920 Population, 22,779 (1926, 26,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 55,000. 


Native Whites, 82%; Foreign Born, 18%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 12%; English Reading, 90%; 
Families, 5,241. 


Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 3; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 2; 


Methodist, 1; Roman Catholic, 3; Miscellaneous, 


Banks: National, 2; Trust Companies, 8; Capi- 
tal, $1,140,000; Surplus, $4,464,531; Total De- 
posits (all banks), $43,282,204.62; Total Re- 
sources (all banks), $50,349,566.70; Total Say- 
ings Banks Deposits, $28,421,942.61; Total Trust 
Companies’ Resources; $11,741,618.19. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 1. 
Location: Burlington is situated on Lake 


Champlain, 35 miles N. W. of Montpelier; served 
‘by the Central Vermont, and the Rutland R.Rs., 
also by the Champlain Transportation Co.. To 
Boston by railroad, 8 hours; by auto, 10 hours. 


Principal Industries: Woolen goods, cotton 


goods, confectionery, evaporators, brush fibres, 
refrigerators, shade rollers, overalls, food prod- 
ucts, brooms, dyes, blinds, boxes, maple prod- 


ucts, bobbins, screens and lime. 


Special Information: There are 6,830 stationers 
in local telephone exchanges. 


Manufacturing Establishments: American 
Woolen Co., Wells & Richardson, Porter Screen 
Co., Crystal Confectionery Co., branch of Queen 
City Cotton Co., E. B. & A. C. Whiting Co., 
O. L. Hinds Co., Venetian Blind Co., W. D. G. 
Crane Co., Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co, Annual 
output of manufactured products valued at $20, - 
000,000. 


Residential Features: Burlington is ideally 
located on a hill above Lake Champlain. “Many 
fine residences, with large percentage of homes 
owned by occupants, and few apartment houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: Centered about 
Church, St. Paul, Main, ‘College, Cherry, and 
Bank Streets. North Street contains growing 
section of smaller stores, 


Trading Area: Extends about 35 miles. 
area contains a population of about 60,000. 


Wholesale Houses; Groceries, 4; meats, 5; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 3; dry goods, 2; miscel- 
laneous lines: confectioners, 3; tobacco, 3; elec- 
trical, 1; automobile accessuries, 3; lumber, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; commercial automobile agencies, 7; 
automobile accessories, 9; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 20; bakers, 14; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 28; confectioners (including hotel 
Stands), 30; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 68; 
druggists, 15 (chain, 1); dry goods, 26; depart- 
10; , electrical supplies, 5; florists, 
3; fruits, 20; furniture, 5; furriers, 2; grocers, 
120 (chain, 6); hardware, 4; jewelry, 8; meat 
markets, 22; men’s furnishings, 6; men’s cloth- 
ing, 6; merchant ‘tailors, 3° milliners, 14;. opti- 
photographers, 10; pianos (and mis- 
musical instruments), 4; radio sup- 
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4 
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plies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 23; 
shoes, 15; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 12. 

Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
May to October. Doctors (medical, 56); (den- 
tists, 25); (osteopaths, 4); street car service; 
gas, artificial; electric current, alternating; num- 
ber of wired houses, 5,400; water, soft. 


MONTPELIER, VT. 
(Washington County) 
1920 Population, 7,125 (1925 est. 8,755). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 12,000. 


Native Whites, 85%; 
Industrial Workers, 28%; 
93%; Families, 1,500. 


Foreign Born, 15%; 
English Reading, 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Primary, 
1; Parochial, 1; Catholic High, 1. Number of 
Pupils, 1,300. 

Churches: 8. 

Banks: 4. Total Resources, $20,000,000. 

Theatres: 1. Total number of seats, 950. 

Location: Montpelier is situated on the Wi- 


nooski River, and is the capital of the state; 
is 35 miles ESE. of Burlington, and 6 miles NW. 
of Barre. Is served by the Montpelier & Wells 
River R.R., and the Central Vermont R.R. To 
nearest large city by railroad, 30 minutes; by 
trolley, 30 minutes; by auto, 15 minutes. 


Principal Industries: Sawmills, _ traveling 
derricks, woodworking and _ granite, flour, 
leather, machinery. 

Special Information: Large wholesale grain 
center, and headquarters for several insurance 
companies. Extensive granite interests are lo- 


cated in Montpelier. 
Residential Features: 
houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends % blocks 
on State, Hast State, Main, and Langdon Sts. 


Mostly one-family 


Trading Area: overs a radius of about 8 


miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 
hardware, 2; miscellaneous lines: bakery, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 
14; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 8; confectioners (including ~ hotel 
stands), 5; dressmakers, 14; druggists, 4; dry 
goods, 5; department stores, 1; electrical sup- 
plies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 3; furniture, 2; 
furriers, 5; garages (public), 9; grocers, 23 
(chain, 4); hardware, 4; jewelry, 8; meat mar- 
kets, 11; men’s furnishings, 7; men’s clothing, 
7; merchant tailors, 6; milliners, 12; opticians, 
3; photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies; 4; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 5; shoes, 6; sport- 
ing goods, 2; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 5, 

Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
May to October. Doctors (medical, 16); (den- 
tists, 5); (osteopaths, 2); street car service; 
gas, artificial; electric current, alternating; 
water, hard. 


RUTLAND, VT. 


(Rutland County) 


1920 Population, 14,954. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 56,000. 

Native Whites, 90%; Foreign Born, 10%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 30%; English Reading, 97%; 
Families, 3,630. 

Schools: Public Grade, 12; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 2,850. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Hpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 3; Miscellaneous, 3. 

Banks: National, 4; State, 2; Savings Bank 
Deposits Total, $15,500,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 7; Total number of seats, 6,500. 


Location: Rutland R.R. ( 3 lines), D. & H. 
Co. (2 lines). Bus service in all directions, 
Principal Industries: Marble, R.R. equip- 


ment, scales, machinery, 
Manufacturing Establishments: 


Co., Rutland R. R. CON ie 
Lincoln Iron Works. 

Special Information: Situated midway of the 
southern range of the Green Mountains, is a 
manufacturing, railroad, dairying, mercantile 
and industrial center, 


Residential Features: 


Howe scale 
R. Patch Mfg. Co., 


I Mostly one and two- 
story, either single or double family houses, 
New addition in eastern part of city rapidly 
building up. 

Retail Shopping Section: Mostly situated on 
Merchants Row, West Wales and Center 
streets. Few small stores scattered over other 
sections of the city, 


Trading Area: Center of trade within radius 
of 40 miles, several large villages within this 
territory. 

Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 3; hardware, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto agencies, 10; automo- 
bile accessories, 9; automobile tire agencies, 
12; bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 25; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 12; dressmakers, 27; druggists, 7; 
dry goods, 5; department stores, 4; electrical 


Groceries, 2; meats, 2; 


supplies, 5; fruits, 8; furniture, 7; furriers, 2; ~ 


garages (public), 10; grocers, 61; hardware, 8; 
jewelry, 4; meat markets, 9; men’s furnishings, 


PSPs Me 


~ photographers, 


6; men’s clothing,-6; merchant tailors, 4; miilli- 
ners, 6; opticians, 4; photographers, 5; pianos 


(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 4; 
radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 
12; shoes, 12; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 5. ; 

Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
May to October. Doctors (medical, 20); (den- 
tists, 18); (osteopaths, 2); no street car sery- 
ice; gas, artificial; electric current, alternat- 
ing; water, hard. 


ST. ALBANS, VT. 


(Franklin County) 
1920 Population, 7,588. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 15,500. 


Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, .01%; Foreign 
Born, 5%; Industrial Workers, 65%; English 
Reading, 85%; French, 15%; Families, 2,660, 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Parochial, 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Congregational, 1; Epis- 


copal, 1; Methodist, 1; Roman Catholic, 2; 
Miscellaneous, 1, 
Banks: National, 1; Trust Companies, 2; To- 


tal Resources, $5,297,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 1. \ 


Location: County seat of Franklin County, 59 
miles northwest of Montpelier. On Central Vt. 
R.R. and location of that railroad’s headquar- 
ters shops. Nearest larger city 1144 hours dis- 
tant by auto and railroad. ° 


Principal Industries: Clothing, marble, lime, 
canning, railroad shops, iron foundry, sugar, 
machinery, publishing, cigars, large creameries, 
feed and grain works. . 


Manufacturing Establishments: 11. Leading 
firms: Willard Mfg. Co., (clothing), St. Al- 
bans Grain Co., Missisquoi Lime Co., Foundry 
Mfg. Co., The Alba Corporation, Farmers Co- 
operative Creamery, H. P. Hood & Sons (cream- 
eries), Green Mountain Packing Co. (canned 
goods), H. A. Dowling (cigars). 

Retail Shopping Section: Main St., 6 blocks; 
Lawe St., 3 blocks; Messenger St., 1 block. 

Trading Area: Extends in a radius of 20 
miles, 

Wholesale Houses: Meats, 2; fruits, 1; hard- 
ware, 2; dry goods, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; commercial auto agencies, 1; automo- 
bile accessories, 7; automobile tire agencies, 5; 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including ho- 
tels), 11; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
12; dressmakers, 5; druggists, 4; dry goods, 6; 


department stores, 2; electrical supplies, 3; 
florists, 1; fruits, 24; furniture, 8; furriers, 
2; garages (public), 10; grocers, 21 (chain, 


3); hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 9; 
men’s furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 6; mer- 
chant tailors, 3; milliners, 5; opticians, 2; 
2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 5; res- 


'taurants (including hotels), 9; shoes, 5; sport- 


ing goods, 3; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 4. 

‘Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 48 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 130; most pleasant months, June to 
November. Doctors (medical, 14); (dentists, 
4); (osteopaths, 2); gas, artificial; electric cur- 
rent, alternating; number of wired houses, 
2,100; water, soft. 


ST. JOHNSBURY, VT. 


(Caledonia County) 


1920 Population, 7,164. > 


City and Suburban Estimate, 50,000. Mos 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Newport (pop. 4,976); Barton (3,862); Orleans 
(3,506); Danville (1,494). 

Native Whites, 75%; Foreign Born, 25%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 25%; English Reading, 90%: 
Families, 1,817. 

Schools: Public Grade, 16; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 900. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Hpiscopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellane- 
ous, 3. ; 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (1926, all banks) 
$1,661,153.02; Total Deposits (all banks) $14,- 
072,526; Total Resources (all banks) $15,361,- 
296,97; Total Savings Banks Deposits $8,191,- 
111.79; Average Monthly Total Retail Sales 
(all lines), $150,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete. ), 8... Total 
number of seats, 3,000. r 


Location: Situated at the junction of the 
Passumpsie and Moose Rivers (tributaries of 
the Connecticut Riyer), and 34 miles NE, of 
Montpelier. On the Boston & Maine, St. Johns- 
bury & Lake Champlain, and the Maine Central — 
R. Rs., north, east, south and west, making the 
town an important trading center. Nearest 
larger city, 2 hours distant by auto or railroad. 


Principal Industries: Scales, maple sugar, 
marble monument works, toys, bobbins, railroad 
repair work, wood boxes, hardwood flooring, 
iron and brass foundry, hoe factory, machine 
repairing, dairy products, condensed milk, agri- — 
cultural implements, . building finishing, cement 
sonst ustion, confectionery, grist mills,~ paper 
mills, , Ae 


firm: | Fairbanks Scale Co, F ae ny 
Special Information: The plant of the na- 
tionally-known platform scale of the Fairbanks 
Seale Co., employing 1,500 men, is locat: dat 
. AR oe s 
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It has also one of the largest 
plants for the manufacture of maple sugar. in 


St. Johnsbury. 


the country. St.. Johnsbury? is the center of 
a large and prosperous industrial, lumbering, and 
dairying section; is the western gateway to 
the White Mountains, and_ eastern gate- 
way to the Green Mountains. Also main 
tourist thoroughfare between Boston and New 
York, and Montreal and Quebec. . i 


Residential Features: Mostly one, and two 
family homes, largely owned by occupants. 
Beautiful residential district.  Town-manager 
form of government is progressive and effec- 
tive in maintaining one of the finest residential 
communities in New England. 


Retail Shopping Section: Is divided into up- 
per, and lower towns, with business street con- 
necting the two. One hotel and railroad sta- 
tion in down-town section. Second largest hotel 
is in uptown section. 

Trading Area: Extends 50 miles north to 
Canadian border, 25 miles south to Woodsville, 
25 miles east to Whitefield, and 40 miles west 


to Morrisville. Large farm trading area, fine 
roads, and good railroad service, 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 23 
fruits, 5; hardware, 3; dry goods, 3; miscel- 


laneous lines, 20. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial auto agencies, 12; automo- 
bile accessories, 20; automobile tire agencies, 
20; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 4 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 6; delicatessen, 2; dress- 
makers, 12; druggists, 6 (chain, 1); dry goods, 
4; department stores, 3; electrical supplies, 4; 
florists, 2; fruits, 6; furniture. 4; furriers, 4; 
garages (public), 15; grocers, 22. (chain, 3); 
hardware, 6; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 14; 
men’s furnishings, 9; men’s clothing, 9; mer- 
chant tailors, 2; milliners, 5; opticians, 4; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 3; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 8; shoes, 8; sporting 
goods, 2; stationers, 4; women’s appparel, 4. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 55 
degrees; most pleasant months, June, July, 
Aug., Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 20) ; (den- 
tists, 9); (osteopaths, 3); gas, artificial; elec- 
tric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 2,200; number of automobile registra- 
tions, 528; water, soft. — = 


Standard Surveys 
of 


VIRGINIA 


ALEXANDRIA, VA. — 


(Independent City: Adjoining Arling- 


ton and Fairfax Counties) 


1920 Population, 15,060. 
- City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000. 


Native Whites, 74.2%; Negroes, 22.8%; For- 
eign Born, 3%. 


Schools: 9. Number of Pupils, 2,300. 


- Banks: 4; Total Resources (all banks), $9,- 
500.000. 
Theatres: 5. Total number of seats, 6,000. © 


Residential -Fealtures: Mostly 
houses. A : 


Trading Area: Radius 10 miles. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial automobile agencies, 2; 
automobile accessories, 20; automobile tire 
agencies, 30; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 20; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 15; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 
12; druggists, 9; dry goods, 4; department 
stores, 2; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 4; 
fruits, 10; furniture, 6; garages (public), 12; 
grocers, 63; hardware, 5; jewelry, 5; meat mar- 
kets, 15/ men’s furnishings, 15; men’s clothing, 
12; merchant tailors, 9; milliners, 7; opticians, 
3; photographers, 6; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 4; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 16; shoes, 18: 
sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; women’s ap- 
parel, 6. i 


one-famiily 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
: (Albemarle County ) 


1920 Population, 10,688, (1925 est. 11,211.) 

City and Suburban Estimate, 43,000. 

Native Whites, 71.4%; Negroes, 27.6%; For- 
eign Born, 1.0%; Industrial Workers, 15%; 
English Reading, 96%; Families, 2,516. 

Bchools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Colored 
‘Primary and High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of 
Pupils, 3,100. University of Virginia, 2,000 
students in winter and 2,500 in summer. 

Churches: Baptist, 10; Christian Science, 1; 
‘Episcopal, 3; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 4; Presby- 
_ terfan, 2; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 4. 


Banks: National, 3; Total 
banks), $12,500,000; Savings 
Total, $500,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total 
number of seats, 10,000. 


Location: Geographical center of Virginia. 
Served by the Chesapeake & Ohio and Southern 
Railways. Fair rates and first class facilities 
for shipment. A satisfied public. Excellent bus 
service to historic points—The University of 
Virginia, Monticello, Ash Lawn, Montpelier, etc. 


Resources (all 
Bank Deposits 


Principal Industries: Woolen mills, silk mills, 
lumber mills, flour and corn mills, dye mills, 
extract companies, publishers and printers, and 
railroad shops, electric fuse guard, boys’ clothing, 
dye works, brick, lumber, bottling works, basket 
factory, underwear factory. ® 


Manufacturing Establishments: 32. 
firms; Charlottesville Woolen Mills, 
ville Iee Co., Monticello Textiles, Inc., Michie 
Publishing Co., S. & R. Silk Mills, Virginia 
Publie Service Corp. Total value of yearly out- 
put of factories estimated at $20,000,000. 


Special Information: Seat of the University 
of Virginia, with 2,000 students. Notable his- 
toric features, Splendid scenery, Blue Ridge 
Sanatorium, noted health resort. Charlottesville 
has one of the largest law-book publishing houses 
in the South, The fruit-crop alone of Albemarle 
County amounts to more than $750,000 annually. 


Leading 
Charlottes- 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
dee cee 600 to 2,500 feet above sea 
evel. 


Retail Shopping Section: About eight blocks 
in the center of city. 


Trading Area: Thirty miles, supplying 60,000 
population through 200 or more country stores 
and direct sales. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 2; hardware, 
wool and silk, ete. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 20; commercial automobile agencies. 4: 
automobile accessories, 10; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 20; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 100; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 50; dressmakers, 5; druggists, 10; 
dry goods, 20; department stores, 6; electrical 
supplies, 5; florists, 3; fruits, 20; furniture, 4; 
garages (public), 6; grocers, 100; hardware, 4; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 12; men’s furnish- 
ings, 18; men’s clothing, 18; merchant tailors, 
3; milliners, 4; opticians, 3; photographers, 2; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
2;.radio supplies, 2; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 20; shoes, 8; sporting goods, 5; stationers, 
5; women’s apparel, 18. c 


Groceries, 3; meats, 
1; Miscellaneous lines, 


2; 
6; 


CLIFTON FORGE, VA. 
(Alleghany County) 


1920 Population, 6,164. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 13,000. 


Native Whites, 82%; Negroes, 17%; Foreign 
Born, 0.25%; Industrial Workers, 50%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 100%; Families, 1,224. 


Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 2; mabed of 
Pupils, 1,506. 


' Churches; Baptist, 3; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 


1: Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Dis- 
ciples, 1. 
Banks: National, 2; Total Resources (all 


banks), $4,100,000; Savings Bank Deposits Total, 
$2,370,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Vaudeville, 1; Combined, 1. Total number of 
seats, 625. 


Location: Terminal of three divisions of C. & 
0. Ry. Bus lines east, west and south. 


Principal Industries: ©. & O. repair shops, 
second largest on system, employing 1,300 men. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 4. All small. 


Special Information: Center of iron belt of 
Virginia, near coal mines. Cheap power fur- 
nished by a super-power system. City has 
mostly high-priced laborers, ranking second in 
per capita income taxpayers in Virginia. 


Residential Features: Nearly all one-family 
houses, mostly owned. No tenements. 


Retail Shopping Section: 5 blocks on Main 
St., 3 on Ridgeway St. and 2 on Commercial. 


Trading Area: Extends 6 miles west, and 


about 20 north, south and east. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; commercial automobile agencies, 7}; 
automobile accessories, 9; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 9; bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 45; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 5; delicatessen, 1; druggists, 3; dry 
goods, 10; department stores, 4; electrical sup- 
plies, 3; florists, 1; furniture, 3; garages (pub- 


lic), 6; grocers, 20; hardware, 3; jewelry, 2; 
meat markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 3; men’s 
clothing, 8; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, iH 


opticians, 2; photographers, 1; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 4; radio sup- 
plies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 6; shoes, 
14; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 2; women’s ap- 
parel, 9. 
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COVINGTON, VA. 


(Alleghany County) 


1920 Population, 5,623 (1926 est. 6,500). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 9,000. 

Native Whites, 88%; Negroes, 15%; Foreign 
Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 85%; English 
Reading, 100%; Families, 1,150. 

Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 1; Number 
of Pupils, 1,190. 

Churches: Baptist, 3; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 
4; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 1; Jsisciples 
of Christ, 1. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $4,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits, $3,- 
000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total 
number of seats, 2,000. 


Location: On the ©. & O. Ry. main line. 
Good bus ‘line to Clifton Forge, Hot Springs and 
White Sulphur Springs. Midland train through 
heart of city. 


Principal Industries: Paper making, pulp 
products, machine shops, road building machin- 
ery, silk mill, brick yards, iron, flour, lumber 
mills. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 15; West Va. 
Pulp & Paper Co., Robeson Process, West Va. 
Pulp Products O©o., Covington Silk Mills, Cov- 
ington Machine Shops, Low Moor Iron Co. of 
Va., Alleghany Brick Co., McAllister & Bell 
Flour Mills, Alleghany Milling Co., HE. M. Net- 
telton & Co., and Bates Bag Co. Annual output 
$30,000,000. 

Special Information: Situated in the heart of 
coal and iron section. Low assessment of prop- 
perty and satisfied workers; 800 automobiles in 


city proper; 22 miles from White Sulphur 
Springs and 18 miles from Hot Springs. 
Residential, Features: Mostly one-family 


homes owned by occupants. 


Retail Shopping Section: Wxtends from Maple 
Ave. and Sixth St. to Main and Bridge Sts.; 5 


blocks. Also many outlying stores. 

Trading Area; Eight miles north, east, south 
and west. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 1; 


confectionery, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto agencies, 8; automo- 
bile accessories, 8; automobile tire agencies, 8; 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 45; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 45; dressmakers, 8; druggists, 5; dry 
goods, 8; department stores, 4; electrical sup- 


plies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 45; furniture, 4; 
garages (public), 8; grocers, 52 (chain, 2); 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat. markets, 8; 


men’s furnishing, 12; men’s clothing, 12; mer- 
chant tailors, 2; milliners, 4; opticians, 1; 
photographers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 6; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 8; shoes, 16; sport- 
ing goods, 4; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 16. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 8); 
(dentists, 5); electric current, alternating; num- 
ber of wired houses, 1,200; water, hard. 


DANVILLE, VA. 


(Pittsylvania County) 


1920 Population, 21,539. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 65,000. 
Native Whites, 83%; Negroes, 15%; Foreign 


Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 30%; English 
Reading, 90%; Families, 6,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 2. Number 
of Pupils, 4,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 6; Christian Science, 1; 
Hebrew, 2; Presbyterian, 4; Roman Catholic, 1; 


Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 4; Miscellaneous, 5. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 3. Total Resources 
(all banks), $15,000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures. 3; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
2 Total number of seats, 9,000. 


Locations: On the Dan River in Pittsylvania 
County, Va. Main lines Southern Ry., Rich- 
mond & Danville and Danville & Western R.Rs.; 
3 miles from North Carolina line, Established 
bus lines to point in both states; 238 miles from 
Washington, 140 miles southwest from Rich- 
mond, 200 miles west from Norfolk. Nearest 
large city (Richmond), 54% hours by railroad; 
5 hours by automobile. 


Principal Industries: Tobacco culture, re- 
handling and manufacture; textile manufactur- 
ing, furniture, elevators, machinery, railroad 
shops, hosiery, clothing and overalls, silk; 14,882 
wage earners with annual payroll of $11,948,382. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 26. Riverside 
& Dan River Ootton Mills, cotton fabrics, cham- 
brays, sheetings; Westbrook Elevator Co., pas- 
senger elevators; Boatwright Furniture Co., Dan- 
ville Lumber & Mfg. Co., Danville Knitting 
Mills, Dan Silk Mills, Dan Valley Flour Mills. 
Anunual output $44,315,000, second in state. 

Special Information: Over 
licensed in city and county. In heart of the 
famous Piedmont region, good roads in every 
direction, large tourist travel to and from south- 
ern points. City owns electric light and power, 
water and gas plants, appraised in excess of 
city’s bonded indebtedness. Bright tobacco sales 
total 40,000.000 lbs. annually with value of 
$8,500,000. 


‘Main’ Street, 


5,000 vehicles’ 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family houses 
with yards and gardens, few two-family houses; 
ten new apartment houses. Beautiful residen- 
tial districts, asphalt paving, wide streets. 

Retail Shopping Section: 6 blocks lower Main 
Street, 3 blocks Patton Street; 4 blocks North 
4 blocks Union Street, 4 blocks 
Sraghead Street. Groceries scattered throughout 
the residential districts. Suburban village of 
Schoolfield has 2 blocks retail stores, 


Trading Area: Extends 30 miles north, east, 
south and west. Convenient local train sched- 
ules and bus lines established between Danville 
and Chatham, Martinsville, South Boston, Leaks- 
ville-Spray, Reidsville, Greensboro and Durham, 


Wholesale Houses: 4; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 2; miscel- 
laneons lines, 5. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 15; automobile tire pgen- 
cies, 10; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 10; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 6; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 
32; druggists, 17; dry goods, 8; department 
stores, 7; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 3; 
fruits, 4; furniture, 5; garages (public), 15; 
grocers, 124; hardware, 8; jewelry, 4: meat 
markets, 6; men’s furnishings, 10; men’s cloth- 
ing, 10; merchant tailors, 6; milliners, 6; op- 
ticians, 4; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 


Groceries, 6; meats, 
1; dry goods, 


cellancous musical instruments), 8; radio sup- 
plies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 15; 
shoes, 5; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 2; 


women’s apparel, 9. 


Miscellaneous Data: Ayerage temperature, 58 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 65; most pleasant months, March, April, 


May, June, Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec. Doctors 
(medical, 44); (dentists, 13); (osteopaths, 2); 
number of wired houses, 4,500; has street ear 
Service; gas, artificial; electric current, alter- 


nating; water, soft. 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


(Spotsylvania County) 


1920 Population, 5,882 (1925 est. 6,647). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 

Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 23%; Forei 
Born, 2%; Families, 1,500. He Kes 

Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 2. Number 
of Pupils, 1,750. State Teachers’ College. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Wpiscopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 1; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 1, 

Banks: National, 2; State, 2. Capital, Sur- 
plus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $650,000; 
Total Deposits (all banks), $5,000,000; Total Re- 
sources (211 banks), $6,000,000. 


Theatres; Legitimate, 1; Moving. Pictures, 1; 
Miscellaneous 1 


(Auditoriums, te. F 

number of seats, 1,200. bi bl rari 

Location: Head of tidewater on Rappahan- 
nock. Boat service from Baltimore and Nor- 
folk. Served by Richmend, Fredericksburg and 
Potomac, Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard Ait 
Line, Piedmont, Fredericksburg and Potomac 
Railroads. E 


Bus service extends 60 miles over 3 
Separate routes. City located midway between 
Richmond and Washington, 60 miles from each 
one and a half hours by train. : 


Principal Industries: Lumber, clothing, metal 
egg crates, Silk spinning, flour and grain mills, 
woodworking, shoe manufacturing, excelsior. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 15. G. & H. 
Mfg. Co., clothing; Washington Woolen Mills Co., 


clothing; Morganstern & Co., clothing; Metal 
Egg Crate Co., Farmers’ Creamery Co., dairy 
products; Klots Throwing Co., silk spinning, 


Annual cutput, $3,000,000. 


Special Information: Fredericksburg is situ- 
ated in rich agricultural section, on main high- 
way between north and south, 


Residential ‘Features: Beautiful residential 
city. Negroes in restricted area. Few apart- 
ments, but mostly all private homes and large 
percentage owned. Wide, shaded streets. 


Retail Shopping Section: From City Park 4 
blocks on Commerce St., then to right 4 blocks 
on Main St. Numerous stores and business 
houses in other sections. 


Trading Area: Extends 60 miles to east on 
each side of Rappahannock River. Average 30 
miles in other directions. Good roads to all 
points. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
2; Miscellaneous Lines, 2, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial automobile agencies, 4; 
automobile accessories, 12; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 15; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 10; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 10; dressmakers, 10; druggists, 7; 
dry goods, 10; department stores, 5; electrical 
supplies, 4; florists, 1; fruits, 6; furniture, 3; 
furriers, 2; garages (public), 12; groceries, 36; 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 4; men’s 
furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 6; merchant 
tailors, 2; milliners, 4; opticians, 3; photograph- 
ers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 3: radio supplies, 3; restaurants (includ- 
hotels), 22; shoes, 5; sporting goods, 4; station- 
ers, 8; women’s apparel, 7. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 13), 
(dentists, 9); gas, artificial; number of meters, 
884; electric current, alternating; number of 
wired houses, 1,287; number of automobile regis- 
trations, 1,077; water, soft. 


8; Dry Goods, 
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HARRISONBURG, VA. 


(Rockingham County) 


1920 Population, 5,875. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 35,000. : 

Native Whites, 85.9%; Negroes, 13.2%; For- 
eign Born, .9%; "Industrial Workers, 15%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 91.2%; Families, 1,520. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1. Number of Pupils, 1,600; State Teach- 
ers’ College, 1,325 students. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 
1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Cath- 
olic, 1; Christian, 1; Lutheran, 1; Reformed, 1; 
Church of Brethren, 1; United Brethren, 1. 


Banks: National, 8. Total Resources, 
$6,000,000. Savings Bank Deposits Total, $1,- 
600,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.). Total number of seats, 
1,600. 

Location: Southern, B. & O. and Chesapeake 


Western enter the city. Connection is made 
with main line of 0. & O. at Staunton, 25 miles 
distant, and with the Norfolk & Western at 
Elkton, 18 miles distant. Competitive freights 
and through fast express to Northern cities. 
Splendid bus service to Winchester, Staunton 
and Elkton, Bridgewater, Broadway and 
Roanoke. Nearest larger city (Washington, 
D. ©.) is 5 hours by automobile and 6 hours by 
railroad. 

Principal Industries: Incubators, silk, shirts, 
farm implements, fertilizer, flour and feed, baby 
chicks, poultry products, ice cream, butter, 
cigars, building supplies, monuments, canned 
vegetables, meats and meat products, and chil- 
dren’s shoes, 

Manufacturing Establishments: 42. Leading 
firms: Newton Incubator Corp., Stehli Silk 
Corp., Va. Shirt and Overall Co., City Produce 
Exchange, J. G. Haldeman & Bro., Imperial Ice 
Cream Co., Rockingham Milling Corp., P. Brad- 
ley & Sons, Central Chemical Co., Shenandoah 
Manufacturing Co., Mutual Milling & Supply 
Co., Harrisonburg Building & Supply Co., 
Shenandoah Shoe Co., Sisler Brothers, BH. L. 
Garber & Sons. Total value of yearly output 
of factories estimated at $7,000,000. 


Special Information: Located in the heart of 
the Shenandoah Valley on the National High- 
way (New York to Atlanta) and the Lee High- 
way (New York to San Francisco). Close to 
famous limestone caverns, Luray Grottoes, Mas- 
sanuthen, Endless, Shenandoah Caverns, Twenty 
miles from proposed Shenandoah National Park. 
Over 250,000 tourists pass through city annually. 
County seat of Rockingham County, which is a 
leading county in Hast in poultry products and 
second county in Virginia in dairy products and 
live stock. 


Residential Features: Chiefly one-family dwell- 
ings, average value of which is about $8,000. A 
few apartment houses in various parts of city. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Court 
Square, which is center of city, along North 
Main Street, 4 blocks; along South Main Street, 
2 blocks; along Hast Market 1 block; along 
West Market, 2 blocks. 


Trading Area: Retail trade from Woodstock, 
37 miles; Luray, 33 miles; west to the West 
Virginia line, 12 miles; east to Elkton, 18 miles, 
and south to Staunton, 25 miles. Intermittent 
trade is drawn as far north as Winchester, 
Franklin, W. Va., east to Standardsville, and 
south to Lexington and Waynesboro, Good 
macadam roads in all directions. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; fruits, 1; 
hardware, 1; miscellaneous lines, cigars and to- 
bacco, 1; auto supplies, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products; Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 7; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 3; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 4; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 3; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 3; 
druggists, 5; dry goods, 2; department stores, 
6; electrical Supplies, 3; florists, 1; fruits, 1: 
furniture, 3; garages (public), 8; grocers, 35 
(chain, 3); hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; meat mar- 
kets, 7; men’s furnishing, 3; men’s clothing, 3; 
merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 2: opticians, 2: 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 4: radio Supplies, 5; res- 


taurants (including hotels), 10; shoes, 4; sta- 
tioners, 2; women’s apparel, 1. 
Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 


53.4 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
12 months, 104; most pleasant months, May, 
June, Sept., Oct, Doctors (medical, 12); 
(dentists, 7); (osteopaths, 1); number of wired 
houses, 1,400; electric current, alternating; wa- 
ter, soft, 


See 


HOT SPRINGS, VA. 


(Bath County) 


1920 Population, 1,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 1; Number of Pupils, 
312. 


Banks: 1; Total Resources, $597,500, 
Theatres: 2; Total number of seats, 700. 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family houses. - 


Trading Area: Radius, 5 miles. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, i; commercial automobile agencies, 1; 
automobile accessories, 1; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 5; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 4; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
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6; dressmakers, 2; druggists, 2; dry goods, 38; 
electrical supplies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 2; 
garages (public), 3; grocers, 5; hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 2; meat markets, 2; men’s furnishings, 
3; men’s clothing, 3; merchant tailors, 2; mil- 
liners, 4; radio supplies, 1; restaurants (including 
hotels), 6; shoes, 3; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 
1; women’s apparel, 3. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


(Campbell County) 


1920 Population, 30,070 (1926, est. 38,493). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 50,000. 

Native Whites, 76%; Negroes, 23%; For- 
eign Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 18%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 85%; Families, 8,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 15; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 7,500. 


Churches; Baptists, 23; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 3; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 13; Pres- 
byterian, 6; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 8. 


Banks: National, 3; State, 6; Total Resources, 
$30,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits Total, $4,- 
500,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
4. Total number of seats, 6,500. . 


Location; Situhted in Central Virginia, Camp- 
bell County, south bank of Jameg River, in 
what is known as Piedmont section, Served by 
three trunk lines, Southern, C. & O., Norfolk & 
Western. Bus lines into immediate trade terri- 
tory. Nearest larger city, 2 hours by auto, 1 
hour 40 minutes by railroad. 


Principal Industries: Shoe manufacturing, tex- 
tile mill, hosiery mill, rye extract, wagons and 
buggies, candy, cast iron pipe and pipe fittings, 
plows, overalls and garments, tobacco, tobacco 
machinery, phospo-soda, glass works, flour, fur- 
niture. ‘ 


Manufacturing Establishments: 
firms: Craddock, Terry Co., 
Lynchburg Foundry Co., 
Thornhill Wagon Works, Harris Woodson Co., 
Consolidated Textile Co., Lynchbrug Hosiery 
Mills, Old Dominion Garment Co., Old Dominion 
Box Oo., C. B. Fleet Co., United Cigarette Ma- 
chinery Co., Suhling & Co., Stalling & Co., Im- 
perial Tobacco Co., Piedmont Flour Mills, Flout 
Mills. Total value of yearly output of factories 
estimated at $75,000,000. 


Special Information; Lynchburg is large shoe 
center, shipping annually over 400,000 cases. 
Has large wagon factory. Large bark extract 
plant. Large dark tobacco market, selling annu- 
ally around 15,000,000 pounds. Manufactures 
10,000,000 pounds of candy annually. City man- 
ager form of Goyernment. Important educational 
center. Home of. Randolph-Macon Women’s Col- 
lege and Sweet Briar College. Fine boys’ pre- 
paratory school. Co-educational college. As- 
sessed valuation on property $60,000,000. Bonded 
debt only 4% of assessed valuation. Center of 
big apple and peach growing belt. 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family houses. 
Several fine apartment houses. Private homes 
predominate. Two large suburban areas being 
developed. Area within corporate limits 13.48 
square miles. Approximately 8,000 dwellings in 
total area: 90 miles of streets, 57 miles of pave- 
ment. Building permits averaging $800,000 an- 
nually. 


Retail Shopping Section: Chief retail section 
included on Main St., running 6 blocks from 5th 
to 12th Sts. Three blocks on 12th St. Four 
blocks on 5th St. Four or five blocks on Church 
St. Four or five small outlying retail centers in 
residential and ‘suburban areas. Scattering 
single stores over city, grocers, markets, ete. 


Trading Areas: Lynchburg’s. immediate trade 
territory includes Campbell County, Bedford, 
Appomatox, Amherst and Nelson counties, Ex 
tends about 25 miles in all directions. 


Wholesale Houses:’ Groceries, 8; meats, 1; 
hardware, 4; dry goods, 3; shoes, 14; caps and 
hats, 1; women’s wear’ 1; paper, 1; drugs, 2; 
brick, 1; tobacco, 3; woodenware, Py ching; i); 
grain and feed, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 5; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 9; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 10 (chain, 1); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 20; delicatessen, 2; 
dressmakers, 28; druggists, 26 (chain, 2); dry 
goods, 10; department stores, 5; electrical sup- 


81. Leading 
Glemorgan (Co., 
John H, Heald Co., 


plies, 5; florists, 4; fruits, 7; furniture, 15; 
garages (public), 15; grocers, 175 (chain, 9); 
hardware, 6; jewelry, 7; meat markets, 17; 


men’s furnishings, 11; men’s clothing, 12; mer- 
chant tailors, 14; milliners, 6; opticians, 4; 
photographers, 8; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 4; radio supplies, 3; restau- 
rants (including hotels), 21; shoes, 14; sporting 
goods, 1; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 9. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 60 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 158; most pleasant months, 
autumn months; doctors (medical, 51); (den- 
tists, 26); (osteopaths, 2); number of wired 
houses, 7,300; street car service; gas, artificial; 
electric current, both alternating and direct; 
water, soft. 


NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


(Warwick County) 


1920 Population, 35,596.. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 100,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Hampton (pop. 6,336); Phoebus (4,114); Hil- 
ton (1,800); Williamsburg (2,246). 

Native Whites, 54.6%; Negroes, 
eign Born, 5.8%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 9; High, 2; Parochial, 
2. Number of Pupils, 6,200. 


39.5%; For- 


Churches: Baptist, 23; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 5; Episcopal, 4; Hebrew, 2; 
Methodist, 8; Presbyterian, 4; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 16, 

Banks: National, 2; State, 3. Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks) 
$1,071,000; Total Deposits (all banks) $12,- 
600,000; Total Resources (all banks) $14,673,000! 
Total Bank Olearings (12 months, 1925) $99,- 
075,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 6; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
9 


Location: Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Located 
on James River near mouth of Chesapeake Bay. 
34 steamship lines, serving 50 ports, two river 
and harbor companies, 8 lines to American 
ports. Nearest large city 114 hours by auto, 
and 1%4 hours by railroad. 


Principal Industries, Drydocks, coal, piers, 
shirt factory, matting factory, mattress factory, 
auto body works furniture, shipping grain ele- 


yator, office furniture, screens, warehouses, 
storage, ¢reamery, fish freezing plant, pickle 
works. 


6 
Manufacturing Establishments: 10. Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Mason Body 
Works, Granby Phonograph and Furniture Co., 
Hampton Roads Creamery (Southern Dairies), 
Southern Shipyard, Warwick Machine Co., Jos. 
Wilde Matting Co., Madolene Pickle Works. 


Special Information: The “harbor of a thou- 
sand ships,’’ centrally located on Atlantic coast, 
an ideal shipping center, one of the largest 
independent railroad yards on eastern coast, 70 
warehouses, containing 1,250,000 sq. ft. of space. 
C. & O. grain elevator with capacity of 1,000,000 
bushels and capable of handling 6,000,000 bushels 
of grain per month, Municipal pier, 1,250 ft. 
long, 36 piers, wharves and docks, stock pens 
with capacity of 1,500 animals. Large. ship- 
building and repair docks. 


Residential Features: Large handsome resi- 
dential section on outskirts of city. Mostly one 
and two story houses, large number of apart- 
ment houses for workers in various industries, 
Beautiful waterfront section devoted to resi- 
dences. Rents reasonable, good housing facili- 
ties. 


Retail Shopping Section: At least twenty 
blocks deyoted to business houses on Washing- 
ton, Jefferson and Chestnut Avenues, at least 15 
blocks on streets between avenues. Numerous 
wholesale houses, ship chandlers, repair works, 
great farming and poultry sections, shipping 
wharves on outskirts, Large fish, oyster and 
crab industries and packing houses. 


Trading Area; 25 miles north, 10 east, good 


bus service’ with payed roads, extending 75 
miles, 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 5; 
fruits, 4; hardware, 2; dry goods, 1; Miscel- 
laneous lines, coal, 9; auto bodies, 1; tobacco, 
2; paper, 1. 


NEWPORT 


people, and a trading area 


Newport News, in 


various leather products, fertilizers, 


tented men and women. 


the James River, on the Tidewater 
depend 


PRESS 
newspapers 


) published in Newport 
counties. 


The circulation of the 


Their combined circulaticn is 
space is not sold in either 
papers on the same day, 
next, Both newspapers 


paper separately, 


papers, 
News, 


News, where 


not overlook Newport News because the 
the demand exists in Newport News, 


9 Hast 37th Street 
NEW YORK . 
Sharon Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Tribune Tower 
CHICAGO 


An independent community with a population of approximately 35,000 
population of over 100,000. 


spite of its fame as an export and import city, hasa 
diversity of industry,—manufacturing 
of all kinds, ship-building, from small 
of-war, men’s and women’s wear, furniture, mattresses, phonographs, 
and canned sea food, besides various 
other smaller industries giving employment to a large number of con- 


Situated on the famous harbor of Hampton Roads, at the mouth of 


upon any other city for its business or support. 


This prosperous and responsive field 
and EVENING TIMES-HERALD—they are the only daily 


DAILY PRESS is 4,761 daily and 8,274 Sunday, 
and the EVENING TIMES-HERALD 7,835 daily. 


12,596 daily, and the rate is 5c per agate line flat— 


or the evening paper 
are members of the A. B. C, 


The DAILY PRESS and TIMES-HERALD completely cover Newport News and the 
surrounding towns and cities of that section, 
and the Norfolk and Richmond papers 


Newport _ News retail merchants may buy largely from Norfolk, Richmond and 
Baltimore jobbers and wholesalers, but the retailer and consumer demand is in Newport 
the goods are sold, and a demand for your product in Newport News can 
only be created through advertising in the DAILY PRESS and 


We will be glad to make a canvass 
the retailers if you desire a line on Newport News distribution. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


National Advertising Representatives of Newspapers 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
LOS ANGELES 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; auto. accessories, 6; “automobile tire 
agencies, 18; bakers, 12; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 50 (chain, 1); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 68; delicatessen and 
grocers, 172; dressmakers, 5; druggists, 23; 
dry goods, 6; department stores, 8; electrical 
supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 5; furniture, 21; 
garages (public), 3; grocers, 172 (chain, 28); 
hardware, 12; jewelry, 6; meat markets, 11; 
men’s furnishing, 24; men’s clothing, 24; mer- 
chant tailors, 23; milliners, 3; opticians, wo; 
photographers, 6; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 6; radio supplies, 7; res- 
taurants and lunch counters (including hotels), 
50; shoes, 13; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 1; 
women’s apparel, 17. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 65 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 50; most pleasant months, April, 
May, June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 40); 
(dentists, 18); (osteopaths, 2); street car service; 
gas, artificial; number of meters, 6,600; electrie 
current, alternating; number of wired houses, 
10,500; number of automobile registrations, 
5,141; water, soft. 


See announcement below 


NORFOLK, VA. 


(Norfolk County) 


1920 Population, 115,777 (1926 est. 174,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 350,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Portsmouth (pop. 60,000); South Norfolk. 

Native Whites, 51%; Negroes, 34%; Foreign 
Born, 15%; Industrial Workers, 23,500; English 
Reading, 70%. 


Schools: Public Grade, 36; High, 2; Junior 
High, 3; Parochial, 3; Number of Pupils, 
24,500. 

Churches: White Protestant, 986; Colored 


Protestant, 80: White Roman Catholic, 6; Col- 
ored Roman Catholic, 1; Greek Orthodox, 1; 
Jewish, 7, 


Banks: National, 6; State, 12; Capital, Sur- 
Plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $6,- 
536,823; Total Deposits (all banks), $59,470,831; 
Total Resources (all banks), $80,113,570; ‘Total 
Bank Clearings (12 months, 1925,), $434,725,866. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 8; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
etc.), 3. Total number of seats, 20,000. 

Location: Centrally located on the Atlantic 
seaboard, on the Hampton Roads harbor. Steam- 
ship sailings to the principal ports of the 
globe, A. 0. L. Ry., C. & 0. Ry., N. & Ww. 
Ry., N.S: Ry.,'Penn. Ry.,’S: A. ti Ry., South- 
ern Ry., Virginian Ry. 57 steamship lines. 

Principal Industries: Lumber, fertilizer, coal, 
cotton, peanuts, trucking, exports and imports, 


NEWS, VA. 


steel freight cars, heavy machinery 
power boats to the greatest men- 


Peninsula of Virginia, it does not 


is served only by the DAILY 


News, and the five surrounding 


Advertisers have the choice of using both 
of one day and the morning paper of the 


They are not reached by any other news- 
have little or no circulation in Newport 


or survey of any product among 


Chemical Building 
ST. LOUIS 


Healey Building 
ATLANTA 
Security Building 
PORTLAND 


VIRGINIA (Cont'd) | 


shipping in all branches. Railroad and steam- 


ship terminals. Navy Yard and Naval Base. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Large Lum- 
ber mills and woodworking plants of every des- 
cription. Hardwoods and pines, Fertilizers and 
chemicals. Silk mills, peanut products, Cotton 
seed and peanut oils and vegetable lards, Ship 
building, foundries, boiler and machinery, to- 
baced, cigars, clothing, glass and about seven 
hundred miscellaneous plants of great variety. 


Residential Features: Has  Commission- 
Manager government, Wide smooth-paved 
streets. Beautiful residential city. 


Retail Shopping Section: About 20 blocks in 
heart of city with several ‘‘neighborhood sec- 
tions."’ 


Trading Area: East, 
west, 40; south, 60. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 9; hardware, 
laneous lines, 104. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 23; commercial auto. agencies, 10; automo- 
bile accessories, 24; automobile tire agencies, 
20; bakers, 40; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 85; confectioners (including hotel 


23 miles; north, 20; 


meats, 14; 
8; Miscel- 


Groceries, 27; 
1; dry goods, 


stands), 116; delicatessen, 12; dressmakers, 76; 


14; grocers, 


druggists, 140; dry goods, 47; department stores, 
12; electrical supplies, 14; florists, 20; fruits, 
41; furniture, 57; furriers, 3; garages (public), 
666 (chain, 100); hardware, 32; 
jewelry, 31; meat markets, 77; men’s furnish- 
ings, 31; men’s clothing, 62; merchant tailors, 
46; milliners, 18; opticians, 10; photographers, 
13; pianos {and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 14; radio supplies, 4; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 122; shoes, 36; sporting goods, 
6; stationers, 9; women’s apparel, 54. 


, Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 275); 
(dentists, 100); (osteopaths, 4); street car ser- 
vice; gas, artificial; number of meters, 18,074; 


electric current, alternating and direct; water, 


: 
: 


soft. 


PETERSBURG, VA. 
(Dinwiddie County) 


1920 Population, 31,012 (1926 est. 36,400). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 39,063. 


Native Whites, 54.5%; Negroes, 43.9%; For- 
eign Born, 1.6%; Industrial Workers, 39.9%; 
English Reading, 88%; Families, 9,425. 


8chools: Public Grade, 8; High, 3; Parochial, 
Number of Pupils, 7,868. 


Churches: Baptist, 20; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 9; Hebrew, 2; Methodist, 10; Pres- 
byterian, 6; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 


Banks: National, 2; State, 5; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits, (all banks) $4,889,- 
664; Total Deposits, (all banks), $12,654,756; 
Total Resources, $21,221,347; Total Savings 
Bank Deposits, $8,637,022; Total Bank Clearings 
(12 months 1925), $85,502,898. 


- Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 6; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 3. Total mumber of seats, 5,951, 


- Location: Petersburg is situated at the head 
of navigation on the Appomattox River, and is 
served by the Norfolk & Western, Seaboard 
Air Line and Atlantic Coast Line Rys., and 
 Buxton’s Steamship Line. Complete transporta- 
tion facilities for reaching all domestic and 
foreign points, Improved highways, some paved, 
Teach out in all directions. Nearest larger city 
is 50 minutes by auto; 1 hour and 15 minutes 


by trolley and 40 minutes by railroad. 


Principal Industries: Trunks, valises and 
handbags, trunk hardware, agricultural imple- 
ments, fountain pens, pencils, flavoring extracts, 
drugs, patent medicines, straw hats, shirts, 
trousers, harness, optical goods, boxes and 
shooks, machinery, candies, leather, bottle fill- 
ing machines, brooms, cigars, cigarettes, smok- 
ing and chewing tobacco, fireworks, fertilizer, 
excelsior, mattresses, chemicals, corn meal, and 
flour. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 87: 
firms: Seward Trunk & Bag Co., Virginia 
Trunk & Bag OCo., British-American Tobacco 
Co., Export Leaf Tobacco Co., Maclin-Zimmer- 
McGill Tobacco Co., J. H. Maclin Peanut ©o., 
J.-B. Worth Peanut Co., American Cigar Co., 
Twentieth Century Rayon Textiles, Inc. Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated at 
$62,000,000. 


__ Special Information: Petersburg enjoys the 
City Manager Form of Government. An im- 
‘portant trunk and bag manufacturing center. 
Petersburg is the market center of a large 
agricultural community, the main products be- 
ing cotton, tobacco, peanuts, corn, wheat, hay, 
‘Yegetables and sweet potatoes. Petersburg’s 
educational facilities rank among the best in 
the South. 


_ Residential Features: Petersburg offers un- 
usual residential features in Walnut Hill and 
Colonial Heights; Walnut Hill within the city, 
and Colonial Heights just outside. 


Retail Shopping Section: Sycamore St. ex- 
tending north and south, seven blocks; Halifax 
St., seven blocks, 


_ Trading Area: The trading area of Petersburg 
takes in the counties of Dinwiddie. Chesterfield, 
rince George, Surrey and Sussex. They are 
ll within a radius of fifty miles. 


olesale Houses: Groceries, 11; fruits, 2; 
ware, 4; dry goods, 2; Miscellaneous lines: 


Leading 


\ 


6; lime and cement, 3; lumber, 7; peanuts, 5; 


clothing, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial auto, agencies, 7; automo- 
bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 
17; bakers, 9; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 22;- confectioners . (including hotel 
stands), 28; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 7; 
druggists, 18; dry goods, 7; department stores, 
10; electrical supplies, 1; florists, 5; fruits, 5; 
furniture, 12; furriers, 1; garages (public), 15; 
grocers, 295 (chain, 19); hardware, 6; jewelry, 
7; meat markets, 23; men’s furnishings, 7; 
men’s clothing, 15; merchant tailors, 14; milli- 
ners, 5; opticians, 2; photographers, 5; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; 
radio supplies, 6; restaurants (including hotels), 
15; shoes, 13; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 16, 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 67 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 100; most pleasant months, 
April, May, June, Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 
39); (dentists, 16); (osteopaths, 2); street car 
service; gas, artificial; electric current, alter- 
nating; water, soft. 


PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
: (Norfolk. County) 


1920 Population, 54,387. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 85,000. 


Native Whites, 60%; Negroes, 30%; Foreign 
Born, 10%; Industrial Workers, 50%; English 
Reading, 98%; Families, 18,00. 


' Schools: Public Grade, 18; High, 8. Number 
of Pupils, 8,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 34; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 5; Hebrew, 2; 


Methodist, 17; Presbyterian, 5; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 20, 


Banks: National, 2; State, 5; Total Re- 
sources, $30,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $6,240,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 3; 


Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 6; Total number of seats, 9,000 approxi- 
mately. 


Location: On the south and west side of the 
Elizabeth River, and is a part of the Port of 
Hampton Roads. Four great trunk lines—the 
Penn., The Southern, the Atlantic Coast Line 
and the Seaboard Air Line. General office and 
shops of the Seaboard are located here. All 
railroads of the city and Norfolk are connected 
with the city by a belt line with a trackage 


of 36 miles, used by Norfolk and Western, 
Chesapeake’ & Ohio, Virginia and Norflok- 
Southern, Steamship lines operating from 


Portsmouth are Baltimore Steam Packet Co., 
Bennett’s North Carolina Line, Buxton Line, 
Inc., Elizabeth City Boat Line, Inland Steam- 
ship Co., Old Dominion Steamship Co., Chesa- 
peake Steamship Co., Chesapeake &. Ohio. 


Principal Industries: 
lumber products, 
railroad shops, 


Vegetable oil, 
ecreosoting, machine 
seafoods, hosiery, 
operations, fertilizer, shipbuilding, agricultural, 
hosiery, dyeing, lumber, cotton mills, truck 
packages, copper smelting, U. S. Navy Yard. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Portsmouth 
Cotton Oil Refining Corp., The Dwinell-Wright 
Co., Parker Hosiery & Dye Mills, Inc., Baugh 
& Sons, Wykoff Pipe and Creosoting Co., Nor- 
man Packing Co., Gowing-Veneer Company, 
Planters Mfg. Co., Norfolk Smelting Company, 
South Hill Mfg. Co., Va. Smelting Works, 
Cradock Mfg. Co., Ohurchland Mfg. Co., 
American Lumber Co., Berkley Box and Lum- 
ber Co., Southern Brass Works, Portsmouth 
Lumber Corp., American Brake Shoe Co., 
Southern Produce Exchange (Farmer’s Grange), 
Southern Brake Shoe Co., Southgate Terminals 
(various industrial units), Atlantic Creosoting 
Corp. Total value of yearly output of fac- 
tories, estimated at $100,000,000. 


Special Information: Total expenditures at 
the navy yard for labor and material will be 
$10,850,000. Cash paid to officers and men under 
training at the naval training station, of which 
90 per cent is estimated to be Spent locally, 
amounts to $2,000,000. 


Trading Area: Center of 300,000 population. 
45 miles over new improved concrete highways. 


coffee, 
shops, 
government 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 4; 
fruits, 1; hardware, 8; dry goods, 1; Miscel- 
laneous lines: candy, 2; notions, 6. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial auto, agencies, 8; automo- 
bile accessories, 13; automobile tire agencies, 
13; bakers, 10; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 73 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 110; delicatessen, 3; 
dressmakers, 29; druggists, 28; department 
stores, 2; electrical supplies, 7; florists, 8; 
fruits, 18; furniture, 23; furriers, 1; garages 
(public), 6; grocers, 250 (chain, 18); hardware, 
13; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 31; men’s fur- 
nishings, 6; men’s clothing, 15; merchant tai- 
lors, 20; milliners, 3; opticians, 3; photograph- 
ers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 1; radio supplies, 12; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 25; shoes, 9; sporting goods, 
5; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 12. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
59.4 degrees; average number. of rainy days per 
twelve months, 40; most pleasant months, 
practically all except Jan. and Feb., the two 
winter months. Doctors (medical, 21); (den- 
tists, 12); (osteopaths, 2); number of wired 
houses, 8,800; street car service; gas, artificial; 
electric current, both alternating and direct; 
water, soft. 


PULASKI, VA. 
(Pulaski County) 


1920 Population, 5,277 (1926 est. pop. 7,400). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 11,000. 


Native Whites, 91%; Negroes, 9%; Industrial 
Workers, 90%; English Reading, 100%. 


Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1. 
of Pupils (all schools), 1,318. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1. 

Banks: National, 2; Savings Deposits Total 
$706,994.83; Oapital, Surplus and Undivided 
profits, (all banks) $429,902.15; Total Deposits 
(all banks) $1,469,232; Total Resources, (all 
banks) $2,394,576; Total bank clearings (12 


Number 


months, 1925) $36,000,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1. Total num- 
ber of seats, 600. 

Location: Norfolk & Western Ry., also 
branch of same railway affording only rail 


outlet of 8 counties. Nearest large city is 3 
hours distant by automobile; 3 hours by rail- 
road. 


Principal Industries: Furniture, mirrors, 
veneer, pig iron, hosiery, chemicals, coal. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 14. Pulaski 
Iron Co., Paul Knitting Mills, Pulaski Furniture 
Co., General Chemical Co. Total value of 
et] output of factories estimated at $6,000,- 
000. 

Special Information: Largest towns— 
Roanoke, 65 miles east; Bristol, 100 miles west. 
Altitude, 1,900 feet, 


Residential Features: All one-family homes. 
Retail Shopping Section: Main St., 3 blocks; 
Washington Ave., 3 blocks; Jefferson Ave., 8 


blocks; Commerce St., 2 blocks; Valley St., 2 
blocks. 


Trading Area: North, 24 miles; south, 5d 
miles; east, 28 miles; west, 28 miles. 
Wholesale Houses; Groceries, 3; meats, 1; 


hardware, 3; dry goods, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 14; automobile tire agencies, 
8; bakers, 2; cigar stores and. stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 2; druggists, 5; dry goods, 
18; department stores, 8; electrical supplies, 
2; furniture, 3; garages (public) 6; grocers, 
21 (chain, 3); hardware, 4; jewelry, 2; meat 
markets, 4; men’s furnishings, 6; men’s cloth- 
ing, 6; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 3; opti- 
cians, 2; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 8; 
shoes, 13; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 4; 
women’s apparel, 10. 

Miseellaneous Data: Average temperature 54 
degrees. Doctors (medical, 8); (dentists, 5); 
(osteopaths, 2); electric current, alternating; 
eat of automobile registrations, 748; water, 
ard. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
(Henrico County) 


1920 Population, 171,667 (1926 est. 191,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 220,000, 
Native 


; Whites, 67%; Negroes, 31%; For- 
eign Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 12%; 
English Reading, 99%; Families, 39,191. 
Schools: Public Grade, 46; High, 3; Junior 
High, 6; Parochial, 14. Number of Pupils, 
46,000. 
Churches: Baptist, 87; Christian Scienee, 1; 


BHpiscopal, 22; Hebrew, 3; Methodist, 31; Pres- 
byterian, 17; Roman Catholic, 11; Miscellaneous, 
46. 


Banks: 
sources, 
Total, 


National, 
$181,112,521; 
$34, 896,966. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 16; 


6; State, 


Savings 


21. Total Re- 
Bank Deposits 


Vaudeville, ify Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
etc.), 1. Total number of seats, 11,000. 
Location: 'R. F. & P. Ry., A. ©. L., South- 


ern, C. & O., Seaboard Air Line and N, & W. 
Railroads. Wastern Steamship Co, Preferential 
freight rates due to water competition. Near- 


est large city, 4 hours by auto; 3 hours by rail- 
road, 


Principal Industries: Tobacco products, iron 
and steel, printing, bookbinding, American 
Loco. Works, flour, paper, woodworks. Industries 
unusually diversified. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 


American Lo- 
comotive Works, P. 


Lorillard Co., Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Co., ©. F. Sauer Co,,, Ltd., 
Jenkins, Inc., Standard Paper Mfg. Co., Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical Co., Old Dominion Iron 
& Steel Co., Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co., Rich- 
mond Cedar Works, Southern Stove Works. 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $250,000,000. 


Special Information: Fifth Federal Reserve 
Bank, railroad and commercial center, factories, 
many hospitals, wealthy and _ historical old 
families, wholesale center of this section of 
the south. 


Residential Features: Home loving city, beau- 
tiful homes in western section. Suburban sec- 
tions developing. Negro population practically 
all in one section. Attractive residential sec- 
tions, 27% of residences owned by occupants. 
35,000 homes, 190 apartments. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main St., 6 blocks— 
Men’s furnishings and stationers. Grace St., 
11 blocks. Broad St., 13 blocks. 


Trading Area: About 50 miles in every direc- 
tion. Only city, except Petersburg, in this 
section of the _ state. Surrounded by large 
farming section which does all its principal 
buying here. 
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Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 24; meats, 15; 
fruits, 5; hardware, 4; dry goods, 4. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 43; commercial auto. agencies, 38; automo- 
bile accessories, 64; automobile tire agencies, 
15; bakers, 44; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 330; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 290; delicatessen, 6; dressmakers, 
112; druggists, 105; dry goods, 68; department 
stores, 16; electrical supplies, 19; florists, 13; 
fruits, 290; furniture, 83; furriers, 5; garages 
(public), 22; grocers, 846; hardware, 44; jewel- 
ry, 42; meat markets, 80; men’s furnishing, 
64; men’s clothing, none; merchant tailors, 78; 
milliners, 23; opticians, 10; photographers, 19; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
13; radio supplies, 7; restaurants (including 
hotels), 85: shoes, 46; sporting goods, 9; sta- 
tioners, 14; women’s apparel, 23. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
67.6 degrees; average number of rainy days per 


twelve months, 102; most pleasant months, 
March, April, May, Oct., Nov., Dec. Doctors 
(medical, 343); (dentists, 111); (osteopaths, 
7); number of wired houses, 27,500; street car 
Service; gas, artificial; electric current, both 
alternating and direct; water, soft, 
ROANOKE, VA. 
(Roanoke County) 

1920 Population, 50,842. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 80,000. 

Native Whites, 79.92%; Negroes, 18.35%; 
Foreign Born, 1.73%; Industrial Workers, 
21.60%; English Reading, 97.67%; Families, 
145,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 13; High, 1; Junior 
High, 3; Parochial, 2. Number of Pupils, 
14,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 8; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 3; Hebrew, 2; Methodist, 12; Pres- 


byterian, 4; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 
15, 

Banks: Six commercial banks. Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits, (all banks) $7,262,- 
825; Total Deposits, (all banks) $26,339,198; To- 
tal Resources, (all banks) $87,357,211. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 
5; Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 2; New $1,500,000 theatre to be built. 
Total number of seats, 4,400: 


Location: Central western part of the state 
between Blue Ridge and Allegheny Mountains. 
N. W. main line, N. & W. Roanoke to 
Hagerstown Diy., N. & W. Roanoke to Wins- 
ton-Salem Div., Virginian Railway main line. 
Nearest larger city (Washington) 7 hours dis- 
tant by auto and railroad. 


Principal Industries: Railroad locomotive and 
car shops. Bridge and structural steel, arti- 
ficial silk, foundries, flour and mill feed, cotton 
twine, packers’ cans, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 95: The Vis- 
cose Corporation, manufacturing artificial silk, 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., Norfolk & Western 
Railway Shops, Roanoke City Mills (flour and 
mill feed). Annual output, $65,000,000; 18,000 
employed workers. 

Special Information: Roanoke is the gateway 
to the coal fields of Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia and to Southwestern Virginia. A rich 
agricultural and stock growing section imme- 
diately surrounding the city. An excellent fruit 
growing section. Splendid street car service 
and other public utilities. 


Residential Features: Mostly 1-family houses. 
The northwest, northeast and a part of the 
southeast sections are devoted to homes of 
working men. The southwest section including 
South Roanoke and Raleigh Court Ward, con- 


sist principally of the houses of business men. 


Retail Shopping Section: On the south side 
of N. & W. main line from Randolph St. on 
the east to Roanoke St. on the west, a distance 
of 6 blocks: thence, south, taking in Salem 
Ave., Campbell Ave., Church St. to Franklin 
Road. There are several outlying business dis- 
tricts, notably, Northwest, Northeast, South- 
east and Southwest, and these are being ex- 
tended. 


Trading Area: BHxtending west via N. & W. 
Ry. and turnpikes 40 miles to Radford and East 
Radford. North 25 miles by N. & W.. and 
improved turnpike to Buchanan: South 25 miles 
by N. & W. Ry. and improved highway to 
Rocky Mount and Martinsville. Bast 25 miles 
to Bedford City by way of N. & W. Ry. and 
improved turnpike. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 6; meats, 5; 
fruits, 7; hardware, 8; dry goods, 4; drugs, 
1; flour and feed, 6; biscuits and cakes, 2; 


tobacco and cigars, 1; paper, 2; glass, 1; seed 
and farm supplies, 8; shoes, 2; millinery, 2; 
eandy and confectioners, 4. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 21; commercial auto, agencies, 12; automo- 
bile accessories, 20; automobile tire agencies, 
21; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 15 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 20; dressmakers, 6; 
druggists, 33 (chain, 1); dry goods, 6; depart- 
ment stores, 5; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 
4; fruits, 6; furniture, 13; furriers, 1; garages 
(public), 25; grocers, 166 (chain, 50); hardware, 
5; jewelry, 14; meat markets, 14; men’s furnish- 
ings, 29; men’s clothing, 16; merchant tailors, 
13; milliners, 11; opticians, 4; photographers, 
6; pianos (and’ miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 4; radio supplies, 4; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 20; shoes, 14; sporting goods, 
3; stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 12. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
57.15 degrees; average number of rainy days 
per twelve months, 98; most pleasant months, 
May, June, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 
84); (dentists, 44); (osteopaths, 5); street car 
service; gas; electric current, alternating; num- 
ber of wired houses, 10,496; water, hard. 


VIRGINIA (Cont’d) 


STAUNTON, VA. 
(Augusta County) 


1920 Population, 10,623 (1925 est. 12,50U). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 50,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Waynesboro (pop. 3,500); Mt. Sidney (300); 
Greenville (400). 

Native Whites, 86.3%; Negroes, 13.2%; For- 
eign Born, 0.5%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 2; Parochial, 
3. Number of Pupils, 2,550. 

Churches: Baptist, 3; Hpiscopal, 2; Hebrew, 
1; Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 4; Roman Catho- 


lic, 1; Miscellaneous, 2. 
Banks: National, 3; State, 3; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits, (all banks) $2,- 


000,000; Total Deposits, (all banks) $6,800,000; 
Total Resources, (all banks) $8,500,000; Total 


Savings Bank Deposits, $2,266,574. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total 


number of seats, 3,000. 


Location: On main line of the C. & O. Ry. 
and branch line of B. & O.; on Lee Highway, 
Midland Trail, Atlantic and Pacific Highway. 
Fine hard surfaced highways. JDxcellent bus 
service to other valley cities. Bus liné ww 
Monterey, picturesque county seat of Highland 
County. 

Principal Industries: 
overalls, ,printing, 
plants. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Staunton and 
Augusta County, 17; Basic Furniture Oo., Staun- 
ton Mfg. C©o,, Fulton Witz Co., White Star 
Flour Mills. Annual output, $11,920,103. 


Special Information: Principal trade in Staun- 
ton is the distribution of farmers’ supplies with 
a trading population of about 100,000., There 
are 3,759 farms in Augusta County alone, with 
a total value of $49,036,772, There are 12, 
acres in commercial orchards. Staunton's prin- 
-cipal profession is education, as evidenced. by 
5 private educational institutions and 1 state 
school, also 1 of the largest private military 
academies in the south, one large Presbyterian 
preparatory school and college for young ladies, 
and an Bpiscopal diocesan school. s 

Residential Features: Mostly private homes. 
Large number own their homes. In the. two 
exclusive residential sections, the average value 
of the homes is $18,000. Estimated that 20% 
own their homes. 


Retail Shopping Section: Four squares on 
Main St., 4 on Augusta St., 1 on New St., 
and 2 on Johnson St., 2 on Central Ave. 


Trading Area: 50 miles west on ©. & O. Ry. 
25 miles east on same, 25 miles south and 18 
miles north on B. & O. 50 miles northwest 
mostly on macadamized road, in which direction 
there is no railway. 

Wholesale Houses: 
hardware, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 13; automobile tire agencies, 
16; bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands (inelud- 


Furniture, garments, 
flour mills, wood working 


Groceries, 38; fruits, 3; 


ing hotels), 7; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 5; dressmakers, 6; druggists, 7; dry 
goods, 3; department stores, 5; electrical sup- 


Plies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 1; furniture, 3; 
garages (public), 7; grocers, 33; hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 5; meat markets, 5; men’s furnishing, 


6; men’s clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 1; 
opticians, 8; photographers, 3; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio 


supplies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 6; 


shoes, 2; sporting goods, 2; Stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 3, 
Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 18); 


(dentists, 11); (osteopaths, 1); street car ser- 
vice; gas, artificial; number of meters, 1,200; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 1,683; number of automobile registra- 
tions, 1,500; water, soft. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 
(Nansemond County) 


City and Suburban Estimate, 17,400. 


Native Whites, 65%; Negroes, 35%; Foreign 


Born, .05%; Industrial Workers, 60%; English 
Reading, 99%; Families, 2,280. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1. 

Churches: 20, 

Banks: National, 1; State, 3; Total Deposits, 
$8,045,000; Total Resources, $11,606,000; Total 


Bank Clearings, $49,320,000, 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Academy of Music, Miscellaneous (Auditoriums 
etc.), 1. 

Location: Norfolk & Western Rd., Southern 


Ry., Atlantic Coast Line R.R., Seaboard Air 
Line, Virginia Ry., Norfolk & Southern R.R. 
42 passenger trains arrive and leave Suffolk 
every 24 hours. 


Principal Industries: 


Cleaning, grading and 
shelling of peanuts. 


Salted nut and candy 


manufacturers do about $25,000,000 annually in 
this city. There are 14 plants and 16 storage 
warehouses to handle the peanut crop. 


. Manufacturing Establishments: Lumber mills, 
agricultural machine mfgs., candy. factories, 
knitting mills, overall factories, barrel and box 
factories, ice plants, casket factory, cigar mfg., 
bottling works, cotton gins, wagon factory, oil 
mills, fertilizer plants, machine shops, brick 
yards, grist mill, packing houses, window and 
door screen factory, vinegar works. 

Special Information: Largest peanut market 
in the world, doing a business of $25,000,000 
annually. 4 

Residential Features: A city of homes, Fully 
50% of the white population own their homes. 


Trading Area: Hast 18 miles and about 50 
miles west. and south, and 20 miles north, Hard 
surfaced roads leading from all these sections. 


Wholesale Houses: There are 12 wholesale 
houses, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products; Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto agencies, 8; auto- 
mobile accessories, 12; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 15; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 12; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 4; delicatessen, 1; druggists, urge 
dry goods, 10; department stores, 4; electrical 
supplies, 3; florists, 1; fruits, 3; furniture, 5; 
garages (public), 9; grocers, 141; hardware, 5; 
jewelry, 4; meat markets, 20; men’s furnish- 
ings, 16; men’s clothing, 16; merchant tailors, 
83; milliners, 4; opticians, 2; photographers, 2; 
Pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
2; radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including 
hotels), 17; shoes, 3; stationers, 4; women’s ap- 
parel, 12, 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 26); 
(dentists, 15); number of wired houses, 1,970; 
gas, artificial; water, soft. 


WINCHESTER, VA. 
(Frederick County) 


1920 Population 6,883 (1926 est. 10,100). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 


Berryville (pop. 1,500); Middletown (1,000) ; 
Strasburg (2,000). 

Native, Whites, 82%; Negroes, 16%; Foreign 
Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 40%; English 


Reading, 99%; Families, 1,700 city; 3,700 city 
and suburban. 


Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 4; Number 
of Pupils, 1,800. ; 
Churches; Baptists, 1; Christian Science, 1; 


’ 


Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 4, 

Banks: National, 2; State, 2; 
sources, $8,000,000. 


_ Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
1; Total number of seats, 2,000. 


Location: In the famous Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia, in the heart of the apple belt. 
Three railroads: B. & O., Penna. R.R. and 
Winchester & Western. The last named hay- 
ing opened a virgin country of minerals, mag- 
hesium and millions of feet of virgin timber. 
The apple industry in this section has grown 
to be one of the largest in the South. ‘tthe 
Handley Schools are among the finest in the 
world, building having cost $750,000 with an 
endowment fund of $1,000,000. 


Total Re- 


Principal Industries: Virginia Woolen Co., 
300 men. Lewis Jones Knitting Co., 100 em- 
ployes. Winchester Woolen Mills, 


Manufacturing Establishments: The beautiful 
location of this thriving little city makes it 
a haven for tourists and a brand new 100 
room hotel, added to former hotel facilities, 
making it a wonderful stopping place, especially 
during the Apple Blossom Festival, which is 
held each year and when the town is flooded 
with people from all sections. 


Residential Features: Town is composed of 
seyeral residential sections, a business aiscrict 
and small home sections, The residential sec- 
tions are among the finest in the state, being 
made up chiefly of retired farmers and fruit 
growers. The town as a whole consists of 
pretty and attractive homes, a great majority 
of the people owning their own, 


Retail Shopping Section: 
cadilly and Water St. 


Trading Area: Extends 20 to 25 miles north, 
east, south and west, and in some cases as 
much as 50 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 15; automobile tire agencies, 
16; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 11; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 4; dressmakers, 5; druggists, 6; dry 
goods, 5; department stores, 3}; electrical sup- 
plies, 3; florists, 1; fruits, 2; furniture, 2; 
garages (public), 5; grocers 56 (chain, 2); 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 7; 
men’s furnishing, 3; men’s clothing, 7; mer- 
chant tailors, 1; milliners, 5; opticians, 2; 
photographers, 2; pianos, (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 4; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 8; shoes, 5; sport- 
ing goods, 2; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 6. 
‘Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 18); 
(dentists, 6); gas, artificial; number of meters, 
900; electric current, alternating; number of 
wired houses, 1,200; water, hard. 


North, Main, Pic- 


Standard Surveys 
of 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ABERDEEN, WASH. 
(Grays Harbor County) 


1920 Population, 15,337. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 60,000. 


Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, .001%; For- 
eign Born, 25%; Industrial Workers, 30%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 80%; Families, 4,107. 


Schools: Public Grade, 8; Parochial, 1. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 2; Methodist, 2; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellane- 
ous, 4. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 
sources, $15,500,000; Savings 
Total, $3,900,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 2; Total number of seats, 7,500. 


Location: On N. & P., Union Pacific and Mil- 
waukee Railroads. Many steamship freight lines 
to Atlanta ports and Orient on which are oper- 
ated large lumber carriers. Nearest large city 
is 4 hours distant by auto and 5% hours by 
railroad. 


4; Total Re- 
Banks, Deposits 


Principal Industries: Lumber manufacturing, 
12 saw mills, shingle mills, bucket and keg 
factories, door factories, veneer plants, wood- 


working factories, fruit and fish canneries. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 44. Leading 
firms: Anderson Middleton Mills, and Logging 
Co. 


Special Information: The trade center for all 
of prosperous surrounding territory. Oenter for 
thousands of tourists during summer. 


Residential Features: Mostly houses of five 
and six rooms, very few old fashioned dwell- 
ings. Less than 100 workmen’s shacks. Many 


fine homes have been and are being built. 


Retail Shopping Section: 
two streets, one of which is given over to 
groceries, meat markets, ete. Second business 
street now being built as result of new bridge 
at main entrance recently completed: Com- 
plete change in business section certain during 
next few years. 


Confined largely to 


Trading Area: 
west, 
towns. 


35 miles to east and 20 miles 
both sections being spotted with small 
20 miles north and south, farms only. 


Wholesale Houses; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 
echinery, 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 2; automobile tire agencies, 20; 


Groceries, 2; meats, 3; 
2; logging and mill ma- 


bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 46; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 44; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, . 16; 


druggists, 15 (chain, 1); dry goods, 7; depart- 
ment stores, 4; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 3; 
fruits, 2; furniture, 4; furriers, 2; garages 
(public), 7; grocers, 45 (chain, 2); hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 5; meat markets, 17; men’s furnishings, 
11; men’s clothing, 12; merchant tailors, 3; mil- 
liners, 3; opticians, 4; photographers, 6; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 4; 
radio supplies, 5; restaurants (including hotels) 
30; shoes, 17; sporting goods, 8; stationers, 4; 
women’s apparel, 3. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature 55 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 150; most pleasant months, June 
ist to November 1st. Doctors (medical, 22); 
(dentists, 22); (osteopaths, 1); number of wired 
houses, 6,000; street car service; gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating; water, soft. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


(Whatcom County) 


1920 Population, 25,585 (1926 est. 40,000.) 
Most important cities and towns in this area 
are: Lynden (pop. 2,100); Blaine (2,300); 
Ferndale (1,200); Sumas (1,200). 

Native Whites, 79%; Foreign Born, 21%. 


Schools: Public Grade, 12; High, 2; State 
Normal, 1; Parochial, 2; Total number of pupils, 
9,700. 

Churches: 
organizations, 


Banks: National, 4; State, 1; Oapital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits, $1,250,000; Totaf 
Deposits (all banks), $12,000,000; Total Bank 
Clearings (12 months, 1925), $24,205,018. 

Theatres: | Vaudeville, 1; Moving Pictures, 4. 


Location: On Bellingham Bay, one of the best 
harbors on the Pacifie Ocean, also served by four 
trans-continenta] railroads—Gt, Northern, North- 
ern Pacific, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and 
Canadian Pacific. 


Principal Industries: Lumber mills and manu- 
facturers of lumber products, several of largest 
mills in Northwest located in trading area; head- 
quarters of the Puget Sound salmon canning in- 
dustry, and home of 12 packing corporations en- 


43 Christian religious societies and 


twelve apartment houses capable of housing 50 


gaged in Alaska Fisheries, operating fleet of 
steamers making this their home port and draw- 
ing their labor supply from this city; coal min- 


ing, Portland cements, poultry products, dairy 
products, beet sugar factory, paper and pulp 
mills. ‘ 


Special Information: Center of extensive sys- 
tem of paved highways, covering Whatcom and 
Skagit counties. Every town of county is con- 
nected with every other town by a paved high- 
way, and from Bellingham all the towns of 
Whatcom or Skagit County may be reached in 
an hour’s drive over a paved road, and the 
Pacific Highway runs through it, which is all 
paved from Vancouver, B. C€., to the California 
line, and lacks only few miles of being payed 
from Vancouver to the Mexican line. 


Residential Features: 


Large per cent own 
their own homes. 


Mostly one- and two-family. 


Retail Shopping Section: Has several retail 
shopping centers. Principal one comprises State, 
Cornwall and Holly Sts., extending around the 
bay for a distance of one and a half miles, with 
one to five blocks of their intersecting streets; 
the old town of Fairhaven, on Lake Whatcom, 
the Normal School district, ete. 


Trading Area: All of Whatcom, Skagit ‘and 
San Juan Counties, with a population of 165,000. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; hardware, 2; 
dry goods, 3; plumbing, 1; miscellaneous lines, 
drugs, 1; auto accessories, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Bakers, 11; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 22; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 10; druggists, 13; dry 
goods, 7; department stores, 3; electrical sup- 
plies, 7; florists, 5; furniture, 6; furriers, 2; 
grocers, 84 (chain, 13); hardware. 7; meat 
markets, 19; men’s clothing, 9; merchant tai- 
lors, 9; pianos (and miscellaneous musica] in- 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 34), 
struments), 5; restaurants (including hotels), | 
19; shoes, 16. 


(dentists, 32), (osteopaths, 5); street car sery- 
ice; gas, artificial; number of meters, 3,200; | 


electric current, alternating and direct; number | 
of wired houses, 8,876; water, soft. q 


See announcement page 277 


BREMERTON, WASH. 
(Kitsap County) 
1920 Population, 8,918. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. 


Native Whites, 99; Negroes, 4 of 19%; Fors 
eign Born, % of 1%; Industrial Workers, 75%; 
English Reading, 100%; Families, 2,254. 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1. 
of Pupils, 1,960. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Ohristian Science, 1 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, Seventh Day 
Adventist and Colored A. M. EB 


Number) 


ra 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Re- 
sources, $3,500,000. ; 
Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Vandeyille, 


Total number of seats, 3,000. 


Location: No railroads, but 18 miles by wate 
from Seattle. Hasy access to markets of cit 
and transportation. 


United States Nav 
Farming of truck garden yariety. 


Principal Industries; 
Yard. 


Special Information; Bremerton and Charles 
ton, two distinct but nearby communities, have 
a population of approximately 15,000 and are 
part of a trading radius of 20,000 in the Nav 
Yard Bay district. Bremerton is the home 
port of the United States battle fleet, an 
employed in the Yard are 4,000 civilians. 


Residential Features: Approximately 1,00 
homes are in Bremerton-Charleston. There ari 


people. 


Retail Shopping Section: Pacific Avenue, @ 
blocks; Front Street, 2 blocks; Second Street, I 
block; Burwell Avenue, 2 blocks; Fourth Street 
3 blocks; Fifth Street, 2 blocks; Naval Avenue 
1 block; Washington Avenue, 4 blocks. ‘5 


Trading Area: Thirty-five miles. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 2, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad 
vertised Products. Passenger automobile ager 
cies, 7; commercial auto. agencies, 2; autom 


Groceries, 2; meats, 


bakers, 1; cigar stores and stands (includin 
hotels), 10; confectioners (including hoteé 
stands), 12; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 4 


druggists, 4 (chain, 1); dry goods, 3; departs 
ment stores, 3; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 2m 
fruits, 4; furniture, 3; garages (public), 
grocers, 25 (chain, 3); hardware, 2; jewelry, 4 
meat markets, 7 (chain, 3); men’s furnish ng! 
4; men’s clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 3; 
liners, 2; opticians, 2; photographers, 3; pia 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), | 
radio supplies, 6; restaurants (including hote'’ 
12; shoes, 5; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 
woman’s apparel, 4, 

Miscellaneous Data: Average tempera 
70 degrees; average number of. rainy day, 
twelve months, 75; most pleasant months, 
May, June, July, Aug., and Sept. 
(medical, 7); (dentists, 10); (osteopaths, 
electric current, alternating; water, soft. 


55 eget 


| WASHINGTON (Cont’d) | 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


(Lewis County) 


1920 Population, 7,549 (1926 est., 12,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 18.000. Most 
‘important cities and towns in this area are: 
Chehalis (pop. 6,000); Tenino (1,000). 

Native Whites, 95%; Foreign Born, 5%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 65%; English Reading, 97%; 
Families, 1,800. 

Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Junior College, 1; Parochial, 1; Sub- 
urban, 38. Number of Pupils, 2,950. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Bpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1/ Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellane- 
ous, 7. 

Banks: State, 3. Capital, Surplus, and Un- 
divided Profits (all banks) $336,875; Total De- 
posits (all banks) $2,758,832; Total Resources 
(all banks) $3,113,379. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 1. Total number of seats, 
4,000. 


Location: Midway between Seattle and Port- 
land, 104 miles from each, Served by Nor. Pac., 
Great Northern, Union Pacific and Milwaukee 
Railroads. Excellent motor stage service north 
and south, east and west. Nearest larger city 
is 2 hours by auto and 1% hours by railroad. 


Principal Industries: Lumber, poultry, and 
lignite coal. 7 


Manufacturing Establishments: Eastern Ry. 
and Lumber Co., Lincoln Creek Lumber Co., 
Centralia Cross Arm Factory, Lumber Transit 
Co., Victory Coal Mine, Mendota Coal Co., 
Washington Coal Co., People’s Fuel Co., Olym- 
pia Mine, Conerete Pipe Co., Centralia Iron 
Works, Genge Mfg. Co., Churchill Glove Mfg. 
Co., Polar Ice Cream Oo., Pitts Mfg. Co. An- 
nual output, mills and mines, $5,000,000. 


Special Information: Distributing railroad 
center for Grays Harbor, Willapa Harbor and 
eastern Lewis County. R.R. payroll, $85,000 
month. District shipped 5,500,000 dozen eggs 
in 1924, Fine strawberry crops. 


Residential Features:. Modern homes, mostly 
owned by occupants. 


Retail Shopping Section: 10 blocks on Tower 
Aye. north and south, 3 blocks on Main; numer- 
ous family groceries in outskirts. 


Trading Area: Come from 50 miles in all di- 
rections to trade, but exclusive area is probably 
confined to 20 mile circle. Center of about 
50,000 population. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 4; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1; tobacco and candy, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 3; automobile tire agencies, 2; 
bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 11; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 4; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 7; 
druggists, 6; dry goods, 3; department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 4; 
furniture, 5; furriers, 1; garages (public), 14; 
grocers, 62 (chain, 2); hardware, 6; jewelry, 4; 
meat markets, 10 (chain, 2); men’s furnishings, 
5; men’s clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 4; mil- 
liners, 3; opticians, 3; photographers, 4; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 6; 
radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including hotels), 
_ 22; shoes, 8; sporting goods, 5; stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 19. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
46 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 193; most pleasant months, May, 
June, July, Aug. Sept. Doctors (medical, 12); 
(dentists, 8); (osteopaths, 3); number of wired 
houses, 3,150; street car service; gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 823; electric current, alter- 
nating; water, soft. 


ELLENSBURG, WASH. 


(Kittitas County) 
1920 Population, 3,967. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 6,000. 


Native Whites, 85%; Negroes, 5%; Foreign 
Born, 10%; Industrial Workers, 25%; English 
Reading, 98%; Families, 1,250, city and sub- 
urbs, 


Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; State Normal, 3. Num- 
ber of Pupils, 1,345. Normal, over 1,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Ohristian Science, 1: 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 3. ‘ 


_ Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Re- 
‘sources, $3,050,772. Savings Bank Deposits To- 
tal, $2,528,264. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2. 
‘Total number of seats, 4,000. 


Location: Ellensburg is located 125 miles 
east o Seattle and Tacoma, Washington, in 
irrigated section of northern Yakima Valley on 
“main lines of Northern Pacific and Milwaukee 
Railroads. Railroad service is excellent. Fine 
automobile roads east and west to Pacific Coast 
and east and south, Much freight handled 
‘by trucks for shorter hauls. Five great auto 
highways pass through Dllensburg. 


Principal Industries: Ellensburg is a North- 
ern Pacific division point and railroad shops lo- 
ated here. Creameries, lumber, coal mining 
(near), farming, flour, mills, stock raising, hay 
-and grain, wool, fruit, feed mills. Hay shipped 
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65,000 tons, consumed locally 30,000 tons. 
Bushels grain raised annually 500,000. Lumber 
output approximately 23,000,000 feet. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 11. Leading 
firms: Ellensburg Lumber Co., Kittitas Lumber 
Co., Tjossem Flour Mills, Consolidated Cream- 
ery, Ellensburg Milling Co: This is not 
chiefly a manufacturing section. The real back- 
ing of Ellensburg is the dairying, agricultural 
and stock raising. Impossible to reduce to an 
accurate dollar and cent basis. 


Special Information: Hllensburg is the buy- 
ing center of an immensely rich and fertile 
irrigated section. Near Bllensburg are largest 
bituminous coal fields in the west, employing 
thousands of men the year round. Division 
point on N, P., payroll over~ $1,000,000 an- 
nually. 


Residential Features: Ellensburg is distine- 
tively a city of comfortable homes; few apart- 
ments. Most of the occupants own their own 
homes. Average $2,500; lowered by the number 
of inexpensiye cottages and small bungalows, 


Retail Shopping Section: The retail shopping 
district is practically ineluded in a section of 9 
blocks, between 3d and 6th Sts. ‘north and 
south and Pine §8t., Pearl St. and Main St. 
east and west. Pearl is the main business 
street. Not only are all these streets paved, 
but the paving extends well into the residen- 
tial district, there being over 12 miles of pay- 
ing in city and. suburbs. 


Trading Area: From the north and northeast 
about 40 miles, including the large trade from 
the coal mining and lumber industrial section to 
fhe north. On the east a prosperous farm trade 
for about 15 miles and scattering trade for 40 
or 50 miles. On the south the same for about 
12 miles and west about 10 miles. The largest 
towns in this section of Washington, are Ya- 
kima, 40 miles southeast, and Wenatchee, 75 
miles northeast. High mountain ranges com- 
pletely enclose the yalley. 


Wholesale Houses: Fruits, 2; miscellaneous 
lines, lumber 2, flour 2, butter 2, ice cream 1, 
hay and grain 4. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto. agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 15; automobile tire agencies, 13; 
bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotel), 18; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 12; dressmakers, 6; druggists, 4; dry 
goods, 4; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 2; fur- 
niture, 3; garages (public), 10; grocers, 8; hard- 
ware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 3; men’s 
furnishings, 4; men's clothing, 6; merchant 
tailors, 3; milliners, 3; opticians, 2; photog- 
raphers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 2; radio supplies, 6; restaurants 
(including hotels), 9; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 
4; stationers, 5; women’s apparel, 6. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


(Snohomish County) 


1920 Population, 27,744, (1926 est. 37,500.) 

City and Suburban Estimate, 80,000. 

Native Whites, 78%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 21%; Industrial Workers, 14%; English 
Reading, 90%; Families, 7,514. 

Schools: Public Grade, 9; High, 1: Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 5; Number of Pupils, 7,736. 

Churches: Baptist, 4; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 2; 
Methodist, 5; Presbyterian, 3; Roman Catholic, 
2; Miscellaneous, 32, 


Banks: National, 2; State, 3; Total Resources, 
$17,316,065. Deposits Total, $15,973,209 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous’ (Auditoriums, ete.), 
5. Tota] number of seats, 5,000. 


Location: Everett holds very central location 
on Puget Sound, at the mouth of the Snohomish 
Riyer, 33 miles north of Seattle. Here the Great 
Northern first reaches tidewater, and from the 
port of Everett is short shipping route across 
the Pacific. Nearest larger city is 11%, hours 
distant by auto, trolley and railroad. 


Principal Industries: Lumber, fruit, vegetables 
and fish canning, milk condensing, paper manu- 
facturing, steel, shingles, brick, stoves, tan- 
nery, railroad shops and yards. 


_ Manufacturing Establishments: 294. Leading 
firms: Three Weyerhauser Lumber Mills, Sum- 
ner Iron Works, Everett Fruit Products Co., 
Iiverett Pulp and Paper Mill, Clark-Nickerson, 
Robinson Mfg. Co., Washington Stove Works, 
Everett Steel Co., American Packing Co., Wal- 
ton Lumber Co., Canyon Mill Co., Hulbert Mill 
Co., Clough-Hartley Co. Annual output $50,- 
00,006. 


Special Information: 1 of every 7 people 
works in a mill or factory. Annual payroll 
estimated at $15,000,000. 


Residential Features: Mosfly one and _ two- 
family houses. Limited section devoted to work- 
ingmen’s tenements. Private homes predomi- 
nate. Homes in the best residential section 
average $4,000 to $15,000, 


Retail Shopping Section; BWxtends from G. N. 
depot, Hewitt and Bond St., east 20 blocks, then 
north 4, south 3 blocks from Colby and Hewit? 
Ave., which forms the heart of business section 
and terminal for suburban trolley and bus lines. 
ere smaller neighborhood sections with usual 
stores, 


Trading Area: Extends about 40 miles north 
and east and 15 miles to the south. Intermittent 
business from people living at greater distances 
because of fine trolley and bus. service, made 
possible by Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 3; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1; cigars, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
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Now Occupied by 


The Bellingham Herald 


(Evening ) 


The Bellingham Reveille 


(Morning and Sunday) 


Reflects the supremacy of these papers 
in their field 


An era of unparalleled development is now 
in full swing in the northern Puget Sound 
region, a section imperial in its material 
wealth and commercial advantages. 


To its long-maintained supremacy in 
lumber, coal mining, fisheries, dairying, 
poultry products and fruit canning, it has 
within a twelve-month added new in- 
dustries, completed and in process of 
completion, for the manufacture of beet 
sugar, wood pulp, paper products, port 
development, and other lines aggregat- 
ing many millions of dollars, all within 
the corporate limits of, or immediately 
tributary to, the city of Bellingham. 


Complete coverage of this important market 
obtained through 


THE HERALD AND THE REVEILLE 


Bellingham, Wash. 
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bile accessories, 23; automobile tire agencies, 13; 
bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands _(including 
hotels), 12; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 50; delicatessen, 10; dressmakers, 155; 
druggists, 12; dry goods, 10; department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 9; florists, 3; fruits, 48; 
furniture, 8; furriers, 2; garages (public), 45; 
grocers, 108 (chain, 6); hardware, 6; jewelry, 
11; meat markets, 24; men’s furnishings, 13; 
men’s clothing, 10; merchant tailors, 10; mil- 
liners, 12; opticians, 6; photographers, 10; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
5; radio supplies, 10; restaurants (including 
hotels), 16; shoes, 11; sporting goods, 7; sta- 
tioners, 2; women’s apparel, 5. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 49 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 157; most pleasant months, 
April to September, inclusive. Doctors (medical, 
42), (dentists, 30), (osteopaths, 6); number of 
wired houses, 6,500; street car service and motor 
bus service; gas, artificial; electric current, 
direct; water, soft. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 
(Grays Harbor County) 


1920 Population, 10,058. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 14,000. 


Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, .0017%; For- 
eign Born, 10%; Industrial Workers, 90%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 80%; Families, 2,750. 


Schools: Public Grade, 9; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 
2,300. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 


Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 5. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $5,763,914.48; Savings Banks Deposits 


Total, $5,129,377.01. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Miscellaneuos 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total number of seats, 
8,000. 

Location; On Gray’s Harbor in southwest 
Washington. Connected with Alaska, the Ori- 


ent, Australia and all important points by ex- 
cellent steamship service. Service by Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, Northern Pacific, Ore- 
gon-Washington, Union Pacific Railways. Very 
good bus service to western and central parts 
of the state. Nearest larger city is 3 hours 
by auto and 4 hours by railroad. 

Principal Industries: Lumbering, salmon fish- 
eries, door manufacturing, piano boards, agri- 
culture, bee-keeping, logging machinery. The 
only whaling station in the United States. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 20. Leading 
firms; Bureka Cedar Lbr. & Shingle Co., Grays 
Harbor Lbr. Co., National Lumber & Box Co., 
North Bay Lbr. Co., North Western Lbr, Co., 
Posey Mfg. Co., E. K. Wood Lbr. Co., Hast 
Hoquiam Shingle Co., Robert Gray Shingle Co., 
American Door Mfg. Co., Home Building & 
Mfg. Co., Knox & Toombs, Arquetite Products 


Co., Hoquiam Mfg. Co., Grays Harbor Veneer 
Co., Lamb Machine Oo., Chilmen shipyards. 
Value annual output, $20,000,000. 


Special Information: Noted for production of 
lumber. Is a leader in lumber shipments with 
one million and a quarter feet of sawmill prod- 
ucts in 1923. The 1924 production is in excess 
of 1,000,000,000 feet by water alone. Over 
11,000 men are employed in the camps and 
mills. Payroll is $17,000,000. There are 112 
plants in the county, which have a daily ca- 
pacity of 3,672,000 feet of lumber and {7,- 
100,000 shingles. Log production is 6,000,000 
feet per day. In 1923 the fisheries pack of 
canneries was estimated at $1,000,000, 


Residential Features: Mostly wooden, one- 
family houses. No special residential section. 


Section of town populated by foreign born. 
Not many apartment houses, and no tenement 
district. 

Retail Shopping Section: Business section in- 
cludes 8th St. Levee, I, J, K, 7th, Lincoln, 
Washington, Monroe, Simpson, Ontario, etc. 


Approximately 26 business blocks. Three small 
outlying business districts, with groceries, ete. 


Trading Area; People from 50 miles north, 
Lake Quinault, tome to Hoquiam for supplies; 
also from 35 miles east, beaches and Indian 
Reservation. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 2; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 1; miscellaneous lines, log- 
ging equipment, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; commercial auto agencies, 7; automo- 
bile accessories, 8; automobile tire agencies, 4; 
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bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 18; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 15; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 7; 


druggists, 8; dry goods, 8; department stores, 
6; electrical supplies, 8; florists, 3; fruits, 4; 
furniture, 9; garages (public), 11; grocers, 28 
(chain, 2); hardware, 4; jewelry, 4; meat mar- 
kets, 11; men’s furnishing, 9; merchant tailors, 
5; milliners, 3; opticians, 4; photographers, 3; 
Pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
3; radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including 
hotels), 11; shoes, 7; sporting goods, 4; station- 
ers, 6; women’s apparel, 12. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
58.5 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
12 months, 180; most pleasant months, February 
to November, inclusive. Doctors (medical, 9); 
(dentists, 11); (osteopaths, 1); number of wired 
houses, 2,990; street car service; gas, artificial; 
electric, current, alternating; water, soft. 
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KELSO, WASH. 
(Cowlitz County) 


1920 Population, 2,228. (1925 est. 10,000.) 


City and Suburban Estimate, 33,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are? 
Kelso (pop. 10,000); Longview (10,000); Wood- 
land (900); Kalama (1,500). 


Native Whites, 75%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 24%; Industrial Workers, 50%; English 
Reading, 90%; Families, 2,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1, 
Churches; Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 


Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 5, 


Banks; National, 1; State, 1; Savings Bank 
Deposits Total, over $1,000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
1, Total number of seats, 2,550. 


Location: On the Cowlitz River 3% miles 
from the mouth, where it joins the Columbia 
River. Union Pacific, Nor. Pacific and Great 
Northern railroads. Served by steamship service 
with ports on Cowlitz River Oounty seat of 
Cowlitz Co. 


Principal Industries: Manufacturers of lumber 


products, shingle mills, canneries, can factory, 
smelt fishing, coal mines, lumbering, veneer 
plant. 


Special Information: The town of Kelso joins 
the limits of Longview and to intents and pur- 
poses is one .city. The Longview Public Service 
Co. operate a regular schedule of auto buses 
connecting Longview and Kelso business and 
residential sections. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; 
fruits, 2; miscellaneous lines, 2, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial auto agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 5; 
bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 12; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 8; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 3; drug- 
gists, 6; dry goods, 4; department stores, 2; 
electrical supplies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 3; fur- 
niture, 5; garages (public), 8; grocers, 12, 
(chain, 1); hardware, 5; jewelry, 4; meat mar- 
kets, 7; men’s furnishings, 8; men’s clothing, 9; 
merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 2; opticians, 1; 
photographers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 1; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 10; shoes, 12; sport- 
ing goods, 6; stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 6. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 4), 
(dentists, 4), (osteopaths, 2); street car service; 
electric current, alternating and. direct; water, 
soft, 


meats, 2; 


LONGVIEW, WASH. 


(Cowlitz County) 


1920 Population, 2,000 (1926, est. 9,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: Kel- 
so (pop. 9,000); Kalama (1,000); Castle Rock, 
(1,200); Ranier (1,000). 

Native Whites, 94%; Negroes, 
Born, 5%; Industrial Workers, 
Reading, 90%; Families, 3,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 1; High, 1; Number of 
Pupils, 2,100. 

Churches; Christian Science, 1; Miscellaneous, 
” 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$1,500,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 1; Combination, 1. 


Location: At confluence of Cowlitz and Colum- 
bia Rivers in Cowlitz Co. Connected by the 
Longview, Portland and Northern R.R. with the 
Nor. Pac., G. N. and U. P. systems. Service by 
steamship with port on Columbia River. Excel- 
lent stage service on Columbia River and Pacific 
Coast highways. Nearest larger city is 2 hours 
distant by auto and railroad. 


Principal Industries: Lumber manufacture, 
straw paper manufacturing, creamery, paint, 
concrete pipe and brick, paper manufacturing. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 4. Leading 
firms: Long-Bell Lumber Oo., Weyerheaner Tim- 
ber Co., Longview Concrete Pipe O©o., Pacific 
Straw Paper and Board Co., Highland Dairy, 
Longview Fiber Co., mammoth paper mills un- 
der construction. 


Special Information: Two of the largest lum- 
ber mills in the country are located here. 

Residential Features: One-family houses pre- 
dominate, Under zoning plan there are 4 resi- 
dential sections, two having no restrictions, one 
requiring dwellings to cost $1,000 or more and 
the other to cost $3,000 or more. No business 
buildings allowed in these sections. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main shopping sec- 
tion from Michigan Aye., down both sides of 
Commerce St. to Hemlock. Smaller sections lo- 
cated on Broadway, Hudson, 12th and 14th 
streets. 


Trading Area: People from Kalama, Kelso, 
Castle Rock, Ostrander and Ranier, covering a 
radius of 12 miles, make this their shopping 
center. The newly opened road into Wahkiakum 
County will enable people forty miles away to 
shop here, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 3; automobile tire agencies, 5: 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 8; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 3; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 3; drug- 
gists, 4; dry goods, 3; department stores, 1; 
electrical supplies, 2; florists, 2; furniture, 4; 
garages (public), 5; grocers, 12 (chain, 4); hard- 
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ware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 4; men’s 
furnishings, 3; men’s clothing, 3; merchant tai- 
lors, 2; milliners, 3; opticians, 2; photographers, 


3; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 2; restaurants (including hotels), 7; 
shoes, 4; sporting goods, 5; stationers, 2; 


women’s apparel, 4, 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 59 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 120; most pleasant months, July, Aug., 
Sept. Doctors (medical, 10), (dentists, 6), 
(osteopaths, 2); bus service; electric current, 
alternating; number of wired houses, 2,900; 
water, hard, 


MOUNT VERNON, WASH. 
(Skagit County) 


1920 Population, 3,341 (1925, est. 4,500). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 16,000. 


Native Whites, 90%; Foreign Born, 1%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 15%; Hnglish Reading, 90%; 
Families, 2,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 4; Number of 
Pupils, 1,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellane- 
ous, 3. 


Banks: National, 8; Total Resources, $2,500,- 
000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 1. Total number of seats, 


’ . 


Location: On Puget Sound, midway between 
Seattle on the south and Vancouver, B. ©., on 
the north. Bellingham 35 miles to the north, 
and Everett 40 miles to the south. Nearest 
larger city is 1 hour by auto and railroad; 45 
minutes by trolley. 


Principal Industries: 
seed raising. 


Dairying, farming and 


Manufacturing Establishments: Three’ milk 


condensers and one cannery, 


Residential Features: Strictly a residential 
town. Private homes and all of the substantial 
variety. Beautiful homes, many costing $15,000 
to $20,000. Average, $7,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Business section cov- 
ers about 3 blocks wide and 5 blocks long: Sey- 
eral outlying business sections. 


Trading Area: Includes a radius of 12 miles. 
All paved roads and a population of 12,000 out- 
lying. 


Wholesale Houses: Meats, 2; fruits, 1; gro- 
cers, 1; produce, 1; eggs and poultry, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial automobile agencies, 6; au- 
tomobile accessories, 8; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 12; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 47; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 18; delicatessen, 5; dressmakers, 6; 
druggists, 4; dry goods, 4; department stores, 4; 
electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 2; fur- 
niture, 3; garages (public), 6; grocers, 18 (chain, 
2); hardware, 5; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 4; 
men’s furnishings, 10; men’s clothing, 6; mer- 
chant tailors, 2; milliners, 3; opticians, 3; pho- 
tographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 3; radio supplies, 1; restaurants 
(including hotels), 6; shoes, 10; sporting goods, 
2; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 6. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 70 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 70; most pleasant months: May, June, 
July, Aug., Sept., Oct.; doctors (medical, 6); 
(dentists, 4); (osteopaths, 2); number of wired 
houses, 800; street car service; no gas; electric 
peed en both alternating and direct; water, me- 
dium. 


OLYMPIA, WASH. 
(Thurston County) 


1920 Population, 7,795 (1926, est. 14,717). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: Shel- 
ton (pop. 1,700); Tenino (900); Velm (400); 
Bucoda (800). 


Native Whites, 99%; Negroes, less than 1%; 
Foreign Born, not over 1%; Industrial Workers, 
less than 10%; English Reading, 99%; Fam- 
ilies, 2,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 3,367. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellane- 
ous, 8. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Loan Associa- 
tions, 2; Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Prof- 
its (all banks), $479,123; Total Deposits (all 
banks), $5,925,533); Total Resources (all banks), 
$6,414,233; Total Bank Clearings (12 months, 
1925), $15,012,932. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Vaudeville and 
Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
4. Total number of seats, 5,500. 


Location: On extreme southern tip of Puget 
Sound — nayigable waters —freight by Sound 
boats. Ocean vessels load lumber in harbor. 
Union Pacifie & No. Pacific Railways. Center of 
bus transportation for southwestern Washington, 
25,000 people stop or transfer at Olympia on 
four main bus lines each month. Six bus lines 
in all. At intersection of Pacifie Highway 
(paved from Canada to Mexico) and Olympic 
Highway Gateway to Olympic peninsula. 

Principal Industries: Lumber mills, veneer 
mills, shingle mills, Wil-Wite bathing suits, 
home of Olympia oyster industry, extracts and 
spices, fruit and vegetable cannery. Industrial 
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payroll, $1,634,750; commercial payroll, $2,505,- 
000; state, city, county, ete., $1,210,000; total 
payroll, $5,349,750. Other miscellaneous, $78,- 
341; grand total, $5,428,091. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 438. Leading 
firms: Washington Veneer Co., Brenner Oyster 
Co., Olympia Oyster Co., Olympia Veneer Co., 
Olympia Cannery Co., Olympia Door Co., Olym- 
pia Knitting Mills, Tumwater Lumber Mills. 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $8,157,000. 


Special Information: County seat of Thurston 
County. Capital of state. $18,000,000 Capitol 
group now under construction; $900,000 yearly 
payroll for capitol employes. Center of territory 
with varied resources, including all branches of 
agriculture, stone quarries, coal mines, huge 
forests, dozens of lumber, shingle and tie mills, 
fishing and oyster raising, etc. Paved highways 
lead in four directions, making Olympia center 
of travel for southwest Washington. Intersec- 
tion of Olympic and Pacific highways in eenter 
of business district, great highway traffic point. 


Residential Features: No tenements or so- 
called poor sections — practically all one-family 
homes. Several high-class apartment houses— 
city 99% native born Americans. Homes aver- 
age $8,000 in valuation. Over 50% of homes 
owned by occupants (estimate Chamber of Com- 
merce), 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from corner 
of Fourth and Capitol Way (intersection of 
Olympic and Pacific Highways), four blocks 
south on Capitol Way and two blocks north on 
Capitol Way; Third and Fourth Avenues nine 


‘blocks east and west (Water Street to Hast 


Bay Drive); Fifth and Sixth Avenues five blocks 
east and west (Water Street to Adams Street). 
Three neighborhood trading districts in south, 
east and west parts of city, also supply sec- 
tions. 


Trading Area: 16 miles south, 16 miles west 
and 12 miles east. Fine bus service brings pur- 
chasers from adjacent territories to purchase; 93 
buses daily scheduled to arrive and depart on 
four main bus lines; 6 bus lines in all. 


Wholesale Houses: Meats, 2; fruits, 1; hard- 
ware jobber, 1; candy and confectioners, 2; to- 
bacco, 1; spices, soft drinks, ete., 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 17; automobile accessories, 30; automobile 
tire agencies, 15; bakers, 5; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 21; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 7; delicatessen, 1; dress- 
makers, 19; druggists, 7; dry goods, 4; depart- 
ment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 4; 
fruits, 2; furniture, 8; garages (public), 18; gro- 
cers, 40 (chain, 2); hardware, 7; jewelry. 6; 
meat markets, 10; men’s furnishings, 3; men’s 
clothing, 7; merchant tailors, 7; milliners, 4; op- 
ticians, 3; photographers, 4; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 4; radio sup- 
plies, 38; restaurants (including hotels), 17; 
shoes, 7; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 6. 

Miscellaneous Data: 
(dentists, 10); 
ice; gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating; 
houses, 3,800; water, soft. 


Doctors (medical, 14); 
(osteopaths, 3); street car sery- 
number of meters, 1,145; 
number of wired 


PORT ANGELES, WASH. 
(Clallam County) 


1920 Population, 5,351. 

Native Whites, 98%; Foreign Born, 2%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 50%; English Reading, 95%; 
Families, 2,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1. Number of Pupils, 1,730. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellane- 


ous, 3. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1;. Total Re- 
sources, $3,000,000. Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $600,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3. “Total number 
of seats, 1,700. 

Location: C. M. & St. P. Ry., Puget Sound 
Navigation Co. Located on Straits of Juan de 
Fuca. Steamer service to Victoria and Seattle. 

Principal Industries: Lumber and paper mak- 
ing and fishing, cooperage. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 4, Leading 


firms: Puget Sound Mill & Timber Co., Wash- 
ington Pulp & Paper Corporation, Orescent 
Boxboard, Port Angeles Cooperage Co. Annual 


output, $9,000,000. 


Special Information: This city is the outlet 
for one of the richest dairying districts in the 
state and also attracts tourists. Devilfish are 
caught quite extensively in the Straits within 
a few miles of the city and seal fishing is 
the main industry of Indians in the county. 

Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
houses, } 


Retail Shopping Section: Hxtends along two 


main streets for two blocks, Front and Main 


Sts., and up Lincoln St. for two blocks, 


Trading Area: Wxtends 72 miles west and 28 
east. Fine graveled highways leading through 
the city from one extreme end of the county 
to the other bring people from outlying dis- 
tricts. } 


Wholesale Houses: Fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto. agencies, 3; autmoo- 
bile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 3; 
bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 10; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 10; dressmakers, 4; druggists, 6; dry 
goods, 3; department stores, 1; electrical sup- 
plies, 3; florists, 1; fruits, 10; furniture, 5; 


garages (public), 10; grocers, 18; hardware, 4; 
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jewelry, 2; meat markets, 5; men’s furnishing, 
4; men’s clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 4; mil- 
liners, 5; opticians, 3; photographers, 1; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 3; 
radio supplies, 1; restaurants (including hotels), 
9; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; 
women's apparel, 4. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


(King County) 
1920 Population, 315,312. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 436,863 (1926). 
Most important cities and towns in this area 
are: Everett (pop. 82,000), Tacoma (129,525), 
Puyallup (7,200), Auburn (4,200), 

Native Whites, 75.5%; Negroes, 0.9%; For- 
eign Born, 23.6%; Wage Earneds in Manufac- 
turing, 5%; English Reading, 98.5%; Families, 
73,940 (1926). 

Schools: Public Grade, 84; High, 8. 
census (June 30, 1926), 78,715. 


Churches: Baptist, 19; Christian Science, 8 
churches and 3. societies; Congregational, 21; 
Bpiscopal, 14; Hebrew, 4; Methodist, 34; Pres- 
byterian, 20; Roman Catholic, 20; Miscellane- 
ous, 45. . 

Banks: Total 29. National, 9; State, 5. 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits (all 
banks), $16,028,370; Total Deposits (all banks), 
$197,129,441; Total Savings Banks Deposits, 
$82,942,511; Total Bank Clearings’ (12 months, 
1925), $2,205,404,626. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 
48; Vaudeville, 2; Burlesque, 1, 

Location; On Puget Sound and on East Shore 
of Lake Washington. Served by C. M. & St. 
P.; Northern Pacific; Canadian Pacific; Great 
Northern; Oregon-Washington R.Rs., and 56 
steamship lines, connecting Seattle with all 
parts of the world. Bus and interurban service 
to all principal towns in Western Washington. 
To nearest large city, 1 hour by auto, trolley 
and railroad. San Francisco is 3 days by auto. 


Principal Industries: Lumber products, ma- 
echinery and engines, furniture and wooden ware, 
eanned food products, dairy products, fishing, 
milling, 

Manufacturing Establishments: Approximate- 
ly 1,000 (1923 census, 836). Fisher Flour Millis, 
Seattle Astoria Iron Works, Nettleton Lumber 
Company, Frye & Company, Carnation Milk 
Company. Total value of yearly output of fac- 
tories estimated at $275,000,000. (1923, $155,- 
000,000.) 

Special Information: Location of Seattle 
makes it one of the chief shipping centers for 
all Alaskan and Oriental ports, while sale center 
for Washington and Alaska. Outlet for rich 
coal mines and cement mills. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family residences, no tenement or slum dis- 
tricts, Forty-six per cent of homes owned. 
Close proximity to lumber makes cost of build- 
ing less than in most sections of the country. 
High class residential sections, located in sev- 
eral sections of city; average value of houses 
in these sections $12,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Yes- 
ler Way for 10 blocks north to Pine Street, and 
from ist Avenue to 5th Avenue. Four outlying 
business districts and 12 smaller neighborhood 
shopping centers. 


Trading Area; Is area within radius of 32 
miles of Seattle. Intermittent business is se- 
cured from people living at greater distances, 
because of network of motor buses and elec- 
tric-interurban lines, also because Seattle is the 
metropolis of the Northwest. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 29; meat, 20; 
fruit, 18; hardware, 7; dry goods, 19; Miscel- 
laneous lines: drugs, 7; lumber, 9. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 76; commercial automobile agencies, 6; 
automobile accessories, 78; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 89; bakers, 145; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 174 (chain, 20); confectioners 
{including hotel stands), 191; delicatessen, 36; 
dressmakers, 216; druggists, 220 (chain, 15); 
dry goods, 99; department stores, 11; electrical 
supplies, 101; florists, 68; fruits, 57; furniture, 
82; furriers, 27; garages (public), 232; grocers, 
1,300 (chain, 15); hardware, 30; jewelry, 120; 
meat markets, 340; men’s furnishings, 94; men’s 
clothing, 15; merchant tailors, 261; milliners, 
79; opticians, 30; photographers, 68; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 25; 
radio supplies, 40; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 544; shoes, 76; sporting goods, 14; sta- 
tioners, 16; women’s apparel, 79. \ 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 51.3 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 151; most pleasant months, May 1, to 
Oct. 1. Doctors (medical, 500), (dentists, 425), 
(osteopaths, 34); street car service; gas, arti- 
ficial; number of meters, 61,000; electric cur- 
rent, alternating and direct; number of wired 
houses, 100,000; number of automobile registra- 
tions, 62,597; water, soft, 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


(Spokane County) 


1920 Population, 104,45. (1926, est. 125,064). 

City and Suburban’ Estimate, 350,000. 
Most important cities and towns in this area are: 
Walla Walla (pop. 18,027); Wenatchee (11,799) ; 
Coeur D’Alene (10,000); Wallace (3,500). 

Native Whites, 82.9%; Negroes, .007%:; For- 
eign Born, 17.1%; English Reading, 99%: Fami- 
lies, 34,229. 


School 


) 
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Schools: Number of Pupils, 31,226. 


Churches: Methodist, 24; Presbyterian, 14; 
Catholic, 13; Lutheran, 13; Baptist, 12; Episco- 
pal, 9; Congregational, 7; Hebrew, 8; Christian 
Science, 2; Miscellaneous, 61, 

Banks: National, 5; State, 8; Trust Compa- 
nies, 4; Federal Reserve Bank (branch), 1; 
Federal Farm Loan Bank, 1; Savings and Loan 
Societies, 5. Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits (all banks), $6,799,956; Total Deposits 
(all banks), $56,067,991; Total Resources (all 
banks), $62,867,847; Total Bank Clearings (12 
months, 1925), $612,905,640. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Vaudeville, 2; Mov- 
ing Pictures, 11. Total seating capacity, 12,684. 
Location: Spokane is located in the eastern 


part of Washington, with Seattle 313 miles 
west, Portland 368 miles southwest, and San 
Francisco 1,136 miles distant. Natural gateway 
between Pacific tidewater and a vast, rich in- 
terior, being served by five transcontinental rail- 
road systems, and 12 branch lines. It stands 
at the only point for 200 miles north and south, 
at which railroads can cross the Rocky Moun- 
tains and reach the Columbia River Basin on a 
reasonable grade. Hub of large railroad mile- 
age. G. N., N. P., O..M. & St. P., U. P., CG. P. 
railroads. Nearest large city 16 hours by auto 
and 11 by railroad 


Manufacturing Establishments: 370, including 
Armour & Swift’s western packing plants, Pro- 
ducing paper, meat products, furniture, confec- 
tionery, cement, lumber, poles, Posts, paints, 
machinery and flour. Valuation of manufactured 
products, $125,000,000. 


Principal Industries: Agriculture, mining, 
lumbering and manufacturing, Spokane’s annual 
wholesale business jumped from $50,000,000 in 
1918 to $215,800,798 in 1925. In new wealth 
the Spokane country (200 mile radius) produces 
annually: Farm crops, live stock and wool, 
$250,000,000; orchards, $50,000,000; 
$55,000,000; lumber, $50,000,000, or one-tenth of 
the nation’s wheat, one-fifth of its boxed apples, 
40 per cent of the nation’s lead, and one-third 
of its magnesite; 11,000,000 lbs. of wool, and 
ships annually 1,750,000,000 ft. of lumber. 

Special Information: The Spokane country 
(150 miles radius of Spokane) has 522 cities and 
towns, 71 having populations of over 1,000; 
urban population 411,228; rural, 175,000; 12,000 
miles of improved motor roads. 


Residential Features: Spokane is a city of 


homes. No slums. Private homes predominate. 
Highly select residential district. Families, 
34,229, 


Retail Shopping Section: The retail trading 
area of Spokane extends approximately 150 
miles in every direction; 128 Passenger trains 
and 50 motor busses enter and leave the city 
daily serving a population of 586,000 consumers 
with a per family wealth of $3,104 above the 
nation’s average. Spokane’s wholesale houses 
and jobbers serve even a larger area, or a field 
of approximately 1,500,000 people. 


Wholesale Houses (Spokane City only): Gro- 
cers, 13; meats, 9; fruits, 12; hardware, 6; dry 
goods, 5; drugs, 2; tobacco, 8; lumber and build- 
ing material, 65; paper and Stationery, 4; 
paints, 4; jewelry, 9. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products (Spokane City only): Auto- 
mobile accessories, 30; bakers, 31; cigar stores 
(including hotel stands), 92; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 137; druggists, 56; dry 
goods, 17; department stores, 8; electrical sup- 
plies, 31; garages, 72; grocers, 426 (chain, 44); 
hardware, 25; jewelry, 47; men’s furnishings 
and men’s clothing, 74; restaurants (including 
hotels), 202; shoes, 29, 


Miscellaneous Data: _ Average temperature, 48 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 115; most pleasant months, May 1 to 
Noy. 1. Doctors (medical, 177), (dentists, 112), 
(osteopaths, 20); street car service; gas, arti- 
ficial; number of meters, 10,000; electric cur- 
rent, A.C.; number of wired houses, 32,000; 
number of automobile registrations, 121,101; 
water, hard, 


TACOMA, WASH. 


(Pierce County) 


1920 Population, 96,965 (1926 est., 106,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 160,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Olympia (pop. 12,000), Puyallup (8,000), Che- 
halis (8,000), Centralia (7,000). 


Native Whites, 76.9%; Negroes, 14.8%; For- 


eign Born, 8.8%; Industrial Workers, 12.7%; 
Families, 27,748, 
Schools: Public Grade, 40; High, 2; Junior 


High, 6; Parochial, 6. Number of Pupils, 28,- 
996. Annie Wright Seminary and College of 
Puget Sound. 


Churches: Baptist, 13; Christian Science, 6; 
Congregational, 8; Episcopal, 7; Hebrew, 2; 
Methodist, 28; Presbyterian, 14; Roman Cath- 
olic, 12; Miscellaneous, 44; Lutheran, 21. 


Banks: National, 4; State, 4. Capital, Sur- 
plus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $19,863, - 
555.13; Total Deposits (all banks), $35,784,- 
898.82; Total Resources (all banks), $129,054,- 
493.29; Total Savings Banks Deposits, $12,000,- 
000; Total Bank Clearings (12 months), $908,- 
§38,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 26; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 


7. Total number of seats, 24,000. Outdoor 
stadium, 40,000 seats. 

Location: On shores of Puget Sound. Served 
by four railroads, Great Northern; Northern 


Pacific; Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, and 
Union Pacific, with direct connections with 
Southern Pacific and Canadian lines, 54 steam- 
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minerals, - 


Tacoma 


The Great Lumber 
Manufacturing City. 


Tacoma is the second seaport of Puget Sound and one of the 
manufacturing centers of the Pacific Coast. Its factories number 
579. In 1925 these factories employed 18,240 workers with an 
annual payroll of $26,605,857. Tacoma’s production of fir doors, 
wood columns and veneer is one of the largest in the country. It has 
21 factories that manufactured more than $4,000,000 worth of 
furniture last year. The Tacoma smelter is the largest on the West 
Coast. Flour mills annually export over 1,500,000 barrels. In 
lumber and allied industries, Tacoma carries the title, “‘Lumber 
Capital of America.” Its mill capacity is over 5,000,000 feet every 
eight-hour shift or more than 1,500,000,000 feet per year. The 
value of the cut is estimated at $33,000,000. 


On the Pacific Coast civic pride runs high and local newspapers 
are widely read. National advertising in other communities does 
not cover effectively this prosperous territory unless placed in local 
papers. 


Tacoma’s trading territory lies within the flourishing southwestern 
section of Washington state. It contains 14 cities and towns whose 
combined jobbers and retailers number 140 and 2,439 respectively. 
This district is prosperous and progressive and is linked with Tacoma 
not only by railroad connections, but with an intricate system of 485 
miles of paved highway, with excellent bus service in every direction, 
coupled with suburban, train, steamer and ferry service. 


The News Tribune for many years has maintained a dominant 
lead in the newspaper field of Tacoma and Southwest Washington. 
Its city circulation (suburban and country excluded) is greater thar 
the total circulation of the other evening newspaper. As a recognition 
by Tacoma merchants of this complete coverage of Tacoma and 
Southwest Washington, the volume of The News Tribune in six 
evenings a week has been greater than the combined totals of the 
other Tacoma newspapers. In 1925 The six-evenings-a-week 
News Tribune carried a total of 9,327,388 agate lines of paid 
advertising. The total advertising volume of the second paper was 
4,918,513 agate lines. During the centinuous and rapid increase 
in prosperity and population of this district, The Tacoma News 
Tribune has kept pace. In 1925 it gained 538,754 agate lines of 
advertising over the preceding year, more than twice the gain of all 
the other Tacoma newspapers combined. 


The News Tribune is the recognized advertising medium for 
Tacoma and Southwest Washington. National advertisers cannot 
cover this territory by using space in other cities. They recognized 
this fact by buying 1,694,096 agate lines in The News Tribune to 
sell their products in 1925. 


EVERY EVENING EXCEPT SUNDAY 


TRIBUNE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


FRANK S. BAKER 
President 


CHARLES B. WELCH 


Editor and Gen. Mgr. 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


DAVID J. RANDALL R. J. BIDWELL & CO. FORD PARSONS CoO. 
360 No. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


341 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


San Francisco and 
Los. Angeles 
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Tacoma (cont’d) 


ship lines dock at Tacoma for ports of the 
world. Nearest large city is 14% ‘hours by auto 
and trolley; 2 hours by railroad. 


Principal Industries: Lumber, mill work, sash 
and doors, boxes, veneer, wood pipe, wood 
colamns, furniture, smelting, car wheels, candy, 


flour, meat and fish packing, ship building, 
food products, railroad shops. 

Manufacturing Establishments, 579. Leading 
firms: Tacoma & St. Paul Lumber Co., Pacific 


Box Co., Northwestern Wooden Ware Co., P. 8. 
Iron & Steel Works, Wheeler-Osgood Co., Grif- 
fin Wheel Co., American Wood Pipe Co., Cas- 
cade Paper Co., Carstens Packing Co., Gregory 


burniture Co., Washington Parlor Furniture 
Co., Carmen Mfg. Co., Bufflin Lumber Co., 
National Cocoanut Butter Co., Tamoca Smelting 
Co., Marine Products Co., Tacoma Grain Co., 
Albers Milling Co., Washington Column Co., 
Washington Handle Co,, Oriole Candy Co., Ta- 
coma Candy & Biscuit Co., Sperry Flour Co. 
Yotal yearly value of factory output, $136,526,- 


951. Annual payroll of factories, $26,605,857. 


“The Lumber Capital of 
5,000,000 ft. of lum- 
Value of cut, $33,- 
plant offers lowest 
Exports, 1925, 
Tin- 


Special Information: 
America’'—Mill capacity, 
ber every eight-hour shift. 
000,000. Municipal ‘power 
power rate in the United States 
1,572,884 tons: value $84,987,340. 


ports, 2,791,356 cargo tons; value, $96,750,689. 
Grinds more flour than any city west of Min- 
neapolis and Kansas City. Has 21 furniture 


factories. ‘‘The Grand Rapids of the West.”’ 


Residential Features; Tacomans own 54.65% 
of their homes and more than one-half of these 
are free from ineumbrances. One and. two- 
story houses predominate, principally wood con- 
struction. Northern part of city holds the finer 
residences, while on the lake sides, just outside 
the city limits, are to be found the more pala- 
tial homes. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends north and 
south on following streets: Pacific Avenue, 
Commerce Street, Broadway, St. Helen’s Ave- 
nue, and Market Street, a distance of from 4 
to 10 blocks, varying 4 to 10 blocks, with nu- 
merous small shops on the number streets run- 
ning east and west. There are 6 outlying re- 
tail sections and several smaller neighborhood 
sections, with the usual grocery, market and 
notion stores. 

Trading Area: Extends 10 miles north, 20 
miles east, 40 miles south and 30 miles west. 
Intermitten business extends throughout south- 
western Washington, owing to 450 miles of 
hard-surfaced (paved) highways, with excellent 
bus service in every direction, coupled with 
trains, interurban, steamer and ferry service. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; meats, : 
drugs, 1; fruits, 138; hardware, 5; dry goods, 1; 
leather goods, 2; Miscellaneous lines, 49. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 41; commercial auto, agencies, 21; automo- 
bile accessories, 98; automobile ‘tire agencies, 
412: bakers, 48; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 65 (chain, 7); confectioners (inelud- 
ing hotel stands), 139; delicatessen, 8; dress- 
makers, 59; druggists, 48 (chain, 10); dry 
goods, 26; department stores, 7; electrical sup- 
plies, 87; florists, 25; fruits, 35; furniture, 32; 
furriers, 5; garages (public), 64; grocers, 529 
(chain, 42); hardware, 28; jewelry, 41; meat 
markets, 99 (chain, 12); men’s furnishings, 47; 
men’s clothing, 50; merchant tailors, 64; mil- 
liners, 30: opticians, 17; photographers, 17; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
17; radio supplies, 22; restaurants, 131; shoes, 
35; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 10; women’s 
apparel, 29. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 50.3 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 


= 
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months, 173; most pleasant months, June Ist 
to Nov. ist. Doctors (medical, 128), (dentists, 
99), (osteopaths, 11); number of wired houses, 
27.748; street car service; gas, artificial; elec- 
tric current, alternating and direct; water, 
soft. 
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VANCOUVER, WASH. 


(Clark County) 
1920 Population, 12,637. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 17,400. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 


Camos (pop. 2,300), Ridgefield (900), La Cen- 
ter (300). 

Native Whites, £8.2%; Negroes, 0.2%; For- 
eign Born, 11.6%; Industrial Workers, 5,126; 
English Reading, 92%; Families, 3,324. 

Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1. Number 
of Pupils, 3,011. 

Churches: 14. 

Banks: 11. Capital, Surplus and Undivided 


Profits (all banks), $450,000; Total Deposits (all 
banks), $6,757,324.35; Total Resources (all 
banks), $7,738,489.35. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3. Total number 
of seats, 1,950. 

Location: This, the oldest and most historical 
city in the State of Washington, and second 


oldest in the Pacific Northwest, is located in 
southwest Washington, on the Columbia River, 
and is the gateway city to Washington from 
Oregon, California and other Southern States. 
Vancouver is the county seat of Clark County, 
its largest city and principal trading point. 


Transportation: Served by four great trans- 
continental railways, Northern Pacific, Great 
Northern, 0. W. R. & N., and the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle. Vancouver lies at the 


o 
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heud of deep-water navigation on the Columbia 
River, one hundred miles from its mouth; it 
is thus served by vessels from the world’s 
ports, as well as up-river navigation for several 
hundred miles. 


Principal Industries: Its industrial activities 
consist mostly of modern paper and lumber 


mills, large veneer and panel plants, electric 
steel plant, logging truck plant, architectural 
terra cotta plant, sash and door and planing 


mills, iron foundry and machine plants, very 
extensive canneries of fruits and vegetables, 
woolen mills, packing plants, furniture facto- 
ries, several creameries, and other smaller indus- 
tries, ® 

Payrolls: The annual industrial payroll of 
Vancouver is $4,126,435. The annual mercantile 
payroll of Vancouver is $1,267,148; The payroll 
of Vancouver is $4,727,000. The total county 
payroll is over $8,500,000. There are indus- 
trially employed in Vancouyer 3,812 men and 
1,514 women. 


Residential. Features: One and two-family 
houses; four large new apartment houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: Wxtends on Main, 
Washington, and part of Broadway. 


Trading Area: Extends 30 miles north along 


Columbia River. 


Wholesale Houses: Tobacco, 1; confectionery, 
1; dry goods, 1; prunes, 1; furniture, 1; drugs, 
1; electrical equipment, 1; tires, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; commercial automobile agencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 10; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 11; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 12; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 6; dressmakers, 7; druggists, 6; 
dry goods, 6; department stores, 1; electrical 
supplies, 5; florists, 3; furniture, 5; garages 
(public), 12; grocers, 19; hardware, 4; jewelry, 
5; meat markets, 8; men’s furnishings, 3; men’s 
clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 4; 
opticians, 3; photographers, 2; (pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio sup- 
plies, 1; restaurants (including hotels), 20; 
shoes, 3; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 2. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 11), 
(dentists, 10), (osteopaths, 5); gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 2,200; electric current, alter- 
nating; number of wired houses, 4,529; water, 
bard. 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


(Walla Walla County) 


1920 Population, 15,503. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000; county, 
82,000; trading radius, 45,000. Most important 
cities and towns in this area are: Pomeroy 
(pop. 2,000), Dayton (4,389), Waitsburg (1,- 
537), Pasco (2,083). 

Native Whites, 86.8%; Negroes, 0.6%; For- 
eign Born, 12.6%; English Reading, 98.67. 


Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Parochial, 
2, Number of Pupils, 6,048; Whitman College, 
502. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Hpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 3; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellane- 
ous, 16, 


Banks: National, 3; State, 2; Building and 
Ioan Associations, 2; Trust Companies, 1. To- 
tal Bank Resources, $11,962,022.25; Total Bank 
Deposits, $10,189,013.36, of which $3,698,700.84 
is in savings accounts held by 6,015 people. The 
Building and Loan Associations have a total of 
1,134 stockholders, whose savings total $800,- 
016.64, 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vandeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
4, Total number of seats, 7,500. 


Location: Union Pacific and Northern Pacific 
Railroads, Inland Empire Highway, with hard- 
surfaced road connecting Portland and Spokane, 
also main travelled highway between Seattle 
and Spokane, Bus seryice to principal points. 
Road program for past several years has made 
Walla Walla most accessible from large radius 
in southeastern Washington and northeastern Ore- 
gon, Interurban car line to Umapine, Milton 
and Freewater, Oregon, taps’ a rich fruit belt, 
vegetable, and hay producing section. Nearest 
larger city is 6 hours by auto and 9 hours by 
railroad. 


Principal Industries: 
tables, fruit, milling, 
vinegar, candy, concrete products, 
ucts, creamery and dairy products, 
lumber products. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 66. Leading 
firms: Harris Mfg. Co., Walla Walla Meat and 
Cold Storage Co., Walla Walla Valley Dairy- 
men’s ~Assn., Walla Walla Candy Co., Walla 
Walla Vinegar Co., Walla Walla Iron Works, 
Walla Walla Construction Co., Eureka Flour 
Mills, Whitehouse Crawford Co., Walla Walla 
Lumber Co., Olympic Club Co. and Walla Walla 
Mill Co., Conerete Pipe ©o. Annual output, 
$5,000,000, ; 

Special Information: Walla Walla is location 
of Whitman College, with more than 500 stu- 
dents, while at College Place, just two miles 
west, is located the Walla Walla College, a 
Seventh Day Adventist School, from which 
pupils are drawn from all parts of the world. 
Walla Walla shipped following totals last year: 
wheat, $13,312,527; orchard and vegetable prod- 
ucts, $4,000,000; alfalfa, $604,455; dairy prod- 
ucts and live stock, $850,000, 


Residential Features: Private homes predomi- 
nate, large percentage owned; only 5 apartment 
houses in entire city. City has to the west 
large section of orchard and garden tracts, on 
which are located hundreds of modern homes 
with electric lights, telephones, artesian water 
and other conyeniences, 


Wheat growing, vege- 
harvester manufacturing, 
meat prod- 

brick and 


Nd ie he 
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Retail Shopping Section: 12 blocks on Main 
Street, 8 blocks on Alder Street, with intersect- 
ing streets. City has ten neighborhood grocery 
stores. 


Trading Area; Radius of 35 miles, Excellent 
patronage because of her surfaced roads, ex- 
cellent bus, interurban and train service. In- 
cludes Pasco, Pomeroy, Waitsburg, Dayton, 
Prescott, in Washington; Milton, Freewater, 
Weston, Adams, Athena, Pendleton and Uma- 
pine, in Oregon. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; 
fruits, +; hardware, 1; dry goods, 2; 
laneous lines, cigars, 2; candy, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial auto. agencies, 8; automo- 
bile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 8; 
bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 17; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 10; dressmakers, 5; druggists, 9; dry 
goods, 6; department stores, 10; electrical sup- 
plies, 4; florists, 4; furniture, 7; garages (pub- 
lic), 22; grocers, 40 (chain, 3); hardware, 2; 
jewelry, 6; meat markets, 10; men’s furnishings, 
10; men’s clothing, 10; merchant tailors, 6; mil- 
liners, 4; opticians, 5; photographers, 4; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; ra- 
dio supplies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 


meats, 1; 
Miscel- 


11; shoes, 5; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 6. 
Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 


summer, 71 degrees; winter, 35 degrees; grow- 
ing season, 218 days; average number of rainy 
days per 12 months, 109; most pleasant months, 
May ist to Noy. ist. Doctors (medical, 34), 
(dentists, 22), f(osteopaths, 6); number of wired 
houses, 3,886; gas, artificial; electric current, 
alternating; water, soft. 


WENATCHEE, WASH. 


(Chelan County) 
1920 Population, 6,324 (1926 est., 10,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 32,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Cashmere (pop. 1,500), Chelan (900), Okanogan 
(1,100), Omak (1,000). 


Native Whites, &5%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 13%; Industrial Workers, 20%; English 
Reading, 97%; Families (estimated), 2,400. 


Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1. Number 
of Pupils, 2,425. 


Churches; 
Episcopal, 1; 


Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 


Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 10. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 3. Capital, Sur- 
plus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $518, 
495.45; Total Deposits (all banks), $5,197,- 
497.06; Total Resources (all banks), $5,815,- 
992.51; Total Savings Banks Deposits, $1,739,- 
155. 

Theaters: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 4. Total 


number of seats, 4,000. 


Location: At the junction of Columbia and 
Wenatchee Rivers on the main line of Great 
Northern Ry., midway between Spokane and 
Seattle, 175 miles from both. Two branch lines, 
terminating at Wenatchee, make it a shipping 
point for north central Washington, consisting 
of 4 counties. Nearest larger city is 7 hours 
by auto or railroad. 


Principal Industries: Apples and fruits, 1926 
estimated shipments 14,000 carloads; flour mill- 
ing, manufacturing of fruit boxes, orchard ap- 
pliances, spray materials and lumber mills. 
One of the largest ice plants in the Pacific 
Northwest. Two nationally advertised fruit 
products. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 12. 
firms: Wenatchee Rex Spray Co., 
Milling Co., Wenatchee Packing Corp., Wen- 
atchee Vinegar Co. Annual output, $7,100,000. 

Residential Features: Ninety per cent of the 
homes are modern, and 95% have electric light 
or gas connections and running water. Private 
homes predominate. On the outskirts of the city 
are many 5 and 10-acre orchard home tracts. 
Average home value, $4,100. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Wen- 


Leading 
Wenatchee 


atchee Avenue west to Chehan Avenue, 3 
blocks; south on Wenatchee Avenue, Chelan 
Avenue, Mission Street, 3 parallel streets, for 


a distance of 8 blocks. 


Trading Area: Six miles south to the moun- 
tains, 50 miles east to Euphrata, 28 miles west 
to Leavenworth, 142 miles north to the Cana- 
dian border. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 1; 
ries, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 3; automobile tire agencies, 15; 
bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (including ho- 
tels), 6; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
8; delicatessen, 3; druggists, 6; dry goods, 5; 
department stores, 3; electrical supplies, 3; flor- 
ists, 2; furniture, 4; garages (public), 18; gro- 
cers, 25; hardware, 3; jewelry, 5; meat mar- 
kets, 10; men’s furnishings, 12; men’s cloth- 
ing, 8; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 7; opti- 
cians, 4; photographers, 4; pianos (and mis- 
ecellaneous. musical instruments), 4; radio sup- 
plies, 8; restaurants (including hotels), 9; 
shoes, 9; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 2; wom- 
en’s apparel, 9. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 56 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 40; most pleasant months, April to 
December ist. Doctors (medical, 22), (dentists, 
10), (osteopaths, 2); number of wired houses, 
2,350; gas, artificial; number of gas meters, 640; 
electric current, alternating; water, soft. 


Groceries, 1; meats, 3; 
Miscellaneous lines, auto accesso- 


YAKIMA, WASH. 
(Yakima County) 


1920 Population, 18,539 (1925, Dept. of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Census, 22,700). 


City and Suburban Estimate (9-mile radius), 
45,000. 


Native Whites, 88%; Negroes, 1144,%; Foreign 
_Born, 1014%; Industrial Workers, 9.8%; Heavy 


. Agricultural Percentage; English Reading, 95%; 


Families, 14,444 (County). 


Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 5. Number of Pupils, 5,- 
253. 

Churches: Baptist, 4; Christian Science, 1; 
Community, 1; Congregational, 1; Catholic, 2; 
Miscellaneous, 11. Total, 29. ‘ 

Banks: National, 3; State, 1. Total Re- 
sources, $11,792,184; Savings & Loan Associa- 


tions, 2; Deposits, $4,764,124. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
2. Total number of seats, 9,000. 


Location: On main line Northern Pacifie Rail- 
way, branch of Union Pacific, and Yakima Val- 
ley Transportation Company (electric). Two 
latter reach all leading fruit sections near city 
and branches extend to productive Naches and 
Moxee Valleys. Eleven bus lines to all towns 
within 60 miles, and auto freight line to all 
lending communities in county. Nearest larger 
city is 6%4 hours by auto and 6 hours by rail- 
road. 

Principal Industries: Fruit products (14,500 
cars of apples shipped in 1925), lumber, boxes 
and woodwork, meat products, flour and cereals, 
iron and structural steel, bakeries, ice, fruit 
harvesting, machinery, candy,’ dairy products, 


auto tops, bodies, and woodworking, printing, 
cement products, tents and awnings. Annual 
output, $8,400,000. Payroll, $2,400,000. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 114. Leading 
firms: Cascade Lumber Co., Libby, McNeil & 
Libby, California Fruit Packing Co., Washing- 
ton Dehydrator, Yakima Sash &Box Co., Ya- 


kima Candy Co., Yakima Fruit Products Co., 
Miller Flour Mills, Speas Mfg. O©o., Yakima 
Tent & Awning Co., Yakima Cement Products 
Co., Granger Clay Products Co., Gibson Pack- 
ing Co., Fruit Appliance Co. 


Special Information: Metropolis of Southeast- 
ern Washington. On Inland Empire Highway. 
110 miles paved roads in county. Wholesale 
center for large area, 340,000 acres under irri- 
gation, 300,000 additional irrigable acres. Sixth 
county in United States in yalue of agricultural 
products, nearly $49,000,000 annually. Gateway 
to Mt. Rainier, 75 miles, and to Mt. Adams, 64 


miles. Diverging point for tourist travel. 21,- 
819 auto licenses in county in 1925. 
Residential Features: Mostly 8- to 8-room 


dwellings, small sections near Cascade Mill and 
Canning Plant occupied by employees’ cottages. 
Several modern apartment houses. Fine resi- 
dences along Naches Avenue, an old.part of 
the city, and many modern homes on high land 


in western section, ranging in value from $5,000 — 


to $40,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: Pxtends for 13 
blocks on Yakima Avenue and for 2 blocks on 
either side on Front, First, Second and Third 
Streets, also for 3 blocks on Chestnut Street and 
A Street, paralleling Yakima Avenue. Five out- 
lying business sections of 2 to 10 stores each, 

Trading Area: BPxtends 8 miles north, 32 
miles northwest, 21 miles west, 35 miles south- 
west, 60 miles southeast, and 10 miles east. 

Wholesale Houses: Fruit, 
meats, 1; hardware, 1; plumbing, 1; tent and 
awning, 1; candy, 1; paint, 1; cigars and to- 
baeco, 1; dry goods, 1; shoes, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 1a 


vertised Products: Passenger automobiles, 21; 
commercial autos, 5; automobile accessories, 22; 
automobile tires, 38; bakers, 8; cigar stores, 7; 


stands (including hotels), 27; confectioners (in- _ 


cluding hotel stands), 17; delicatessen, 5; dress- 
makers, 20; druggists, 13; dry goods, 9; depart- 
ment stores, 10; electrical supplies, 9; florists, 
8; fruits, 2; furniture, 13; furriers, 1; garages, 
42; grocers, 95 (chain, 8); hardware, 
elry, 11; meat markets, 18; men’s furnishings, 
12; merchant tailors, 9; milliners, 4; oil com- 
_panies, 8; opticians, 4; paints, 8; photographers. 
10; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 7; plumbing, 10; radio supplies, 15;. 
restaurants (including hotels), 45; shoes, 14; 
sporting goods, 10; stationers, 6. ’ 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 54 
degrees; average number of rainy days a year, 
60; most pleasant months, April, May, June, 
Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 46), (den- 
tists, 39); (osteopaths, 6); number of “wired 
houses, 5,900; street car service; gas, artificial; 
electric current, both alternating and direct; 
water, soft. } 
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BECKLEY, W. VA. 


(Raleigh County) 


1920 Population, 4,149 (1925 est. 7,054). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 

Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 8%; Industrial Workers, 30%; English 
Reading, 95%; Families, 1,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Number of Pupils, 2,404. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal 1; Method- 
ist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; 
Miscellaneous, Christian, 1, 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Total Resources, 
$8,006,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total number of seats, 
2,500. 

Location: Chesapeake and Ohio, Virginian 
Railway. Nearest larger city is 2 hours dis- 
tant by automobile, and 6 hours by railroad. 

Principal Industries: Coal mining, manuf'ac- 
turing of mine supplies, wholesale grocers. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 8, Leading 
firms: Warrel Mine Tie Co., Beckley Mch. & 
Elec. Co., Beckley Baking Co., Raleigh Foun- 
dry & Mch. Wks. 

Special Information: Beckley is industrial 
and mining community. Surrounded by some 
150 smaller towns or mining camps which trade 
in the city. These towns connected by paved 
roads, bus lines and railroads. Beckley is the 
residence of the merchants, officers and clerical 
departments of the coal companies and re- 
lated businesses. Cd 


Residential Features: Well built and one- 
family houses, a considerable number owned 
by the occupants. About six apartments, ap- 
proximately, 1,200 homes. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main St., 2 blocks, 
Neville St., 8 blocks, Heber St., 4 _ blocks, 
Kanawha St., 4 blocks, Fayette St., 2 blocks. 


Trading Area: 25 miles of closely connected 
smaller towns with total population in excess 
of 50,000 persons. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 1; 
hardware, 3; dry goods, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 13; commercial auto. agencies, 38; auto- 
mobile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 
6; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 5; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 8; dressmakers, 3; druggists, 5 (chain, 
1); dry goods, 10; department. stores, 2; elec- 
trical supplies, 3; florists, 1; fruits, 8; furni- 
ture, 8; furriers, 1; garages (public), 2; gro- 
cers, 5 (chain, 1); hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; 
meat markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 6; men’s 
clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 4; 
opticians, 2; photographers, 2; pianos (and 


' miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio 


supplies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 6; 
shoes, 2; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 1; 
women's apparel, 6, 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
62 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 60; most pleasant months, 
May to Noy. Doctors (medical, 15), (dentists, 
7); (osteopaths, 1); electric current, alternat- 
ing; water, soft. 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 
(Mercer County) 


1920 Population, 15,282. 
U. §. Special Census 1925 Population, 23,329. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 35,000. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: Prince- 
ton (pop. 6,224); Beckley (4,149); Welch (3,- 
232); Keystone (1,839); Pocahontas (2,591). 

Native Whites, 80.4%; Negroes, 17.8%; For- 
eign Born, 1.8%; Industrial Workers, 9.5%; 
English Reading, 96%; Families, 4,326. 

Schools: Public Grade, 9 white, 5 colored; 3 
Junior Highs; Number of Pupils, 5,303. 

Churches: Baptist, 3; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 
3; Presbyterian, 2; Hebrew, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Christian, 2; Miscellaneous, 2; Colored, 4; 8 
Churches on Virginia side. 


Banks: National, 4; State, 3; Total Re- 
sources, $13,100,000; Savings Deposits Total, $2,- 
681,000; Total Deposits, $9,590.000. 


Theatres: Moying Pictures, 3; Total number 
of seats, 3,100, 


“Location: Southernmost point, West Virginia, 
on southeastern border, the city is located -on 
Va.-W. Va. line, part of city in Va., and part 
in W. Va., 360 miles west of Norfolk, Va.; 321 
miles east of Cincinnati, 0.; 314 miles east of 
Columbus, O. Served by Norfolk and Western 
R. R. Through service by bus to Welch, W. 
Va.; Bristol, Tenn.; Beckley and Hinton, Ww. 
Va. Electric line connection, 30-minute service 
to Princeton, the county seat, and connection 
with Virginian Railway. Bus connects with C. 
& 0. Railway at Hinton, W. V. 


Principal Industries: Division shops, Norfolk 
and Western Railway, mine and car foundries, 
shirt factory, handkerchief factory, flooring 
plant, and machine shops; 5 woodworking plants, 
flour mill, 2 armature plants, ice cream manu- 


facturing, 3 printing and 1 lithographing plant. 


Total value yearly output of factories estimated 
at $3,000,000, 


ie ‘Special Information: Altitude, 2,612 feet. De- 
a. 3 lightful summer climate; located on lakes to 
‘Plorida Highway and U. S. Route 21; strategic 


nt for auto tourist to visit Appalachians. 
’ eG od ee ‘ 
Ty dy ‘ 


Near resort district of the Virginias. Trading 
center for Pocahontas coal fields, both retail and 
wholesale. 


Residential Features: Mostly 1-family homes; 
no tenements. High percentage home owners. 


Retail Shopping Section: Five blocks from 
railway station, west on Princeton Ave. Two 
blocks on Blnefield Ave. and two blocks on 
Bland and Federal Sts,, running south from 
Princeton Ave, 


Trading Area: Bxtends 50 miles west, 24 
miles east. Trading population, 210,000, All 
connected by bus lines, interurban lines and im- 
proyed state roads, 

Wholesale Houses: Auto accessories, 2; gro- 
ceries, 5; confectionery, 2; meats, 8; produce, 
3; hardware, 3; mine and mill supplies, 3: bot- 
tled soft drinks, 1; Miscellaneous lines, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 21; commercial automobiles, 7; autoniobile 
accessories, 24; automobile tire agencies, 28; ba- 
keries,. 4; cigar stores and stands (including ho- 
tels), 32; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 13: drug- 
gists, 14 white, 1 colored; dry goods, 8; depart- 
ment stores, 11; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 
3; fruit stores, 4; furniture, 7; garages (pub- 
lic), 12; groceries, 70; hardware, 6; jewelry, 7; 
meat markets, 13; men’s furnishings, 19; men’s 
clothing, 19; merchant tailors, 5; milliners, 9; 
opticians, 4; photographers, 6; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio sup- 
plies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 35; 
shoes, 13; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 3; wo- 
men’s apparel, 24. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 37); 
(dentists, 20); (osteopaths, 2); street car sery- 
Ice; gas, artificial; number of meters, 1,540; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 5,257; number of automobile registra- 
tions, 2,600; water, hard. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


(Kanawha County) 


1920 Population, 39,608 (1926 est., 55,451). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 323,325. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: St. 
Albans (pop. 2,825); Beckley (4,149); Logan 
(2,998); Spencer (3,500). 

Native Whites, 85.2%; Negroes, 11.4%; For- 
eign Born, 3.4%; English Reading, 85%; Fam- 
ilies, 12,697. 

Schools: Publie Grade, 23; High, 1: Junior 
High, 3; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 10,- 
040. 

Churches: Baptist, 4; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 2; Methodist, 7; Presby- 
terian, 4; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 35. 


Banks: National, 8; State, 9; Capital, Surplus 
and Undivided Profits (all banks), $9,084,165; 
Total Deposits (all banks), $37,811,699; Total 
Resources (all banks), $54,296,989; Total Say- 
ings Banks Deposits, $39,361,444; Total Bank 
Clearings (12 months, 1925), $193,983,436. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 10; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.) 
4. Total number of seats, 10,000. 


Location: At confluence of Great Kanawha and 
Elk Rivers, with two-thirds of the population 
and three-fourths of the area of state within a 
radius of 100 miles. ©. & O.. N. Y. G.. B. & 
0., K. & W. Va, and Virginia Ry. Steamboats 
to Ohio River, Bus service to eastern and west- 
ern points of the state. Nearest larger city 2 
hours by auto, and 1 hour and 50 minutes by 
railroad. 


Principal Industries: Steel plants, chemical 
plants, metal working plants, electrical plants, 
glass plants, brick and clay, oil and gas and 
coal, paper and pulp plants, milling plants. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 106. Leading 
firms: Libby-Owens Glass Plant, Owens Bottle 
Co,, Kelley Ax and Tool Co., Ward Boiler 
Works, Kanawha Mfg. Co., Morgan Lumber & 
Mfg. Co., Du Pont Carbide & Carbon Chemical 
Corp., Viscose Co. Annual output, $15,434,261. 


Residential Features: Private homes predomi- 
nate. Many large apartment houses. No tene- 
ments. Restricted residential section in suburbs. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Elk 
River to Broad St., about 10 squares, and from 
Kanawha River to the hill, about 10 squares, 
and 20 squares up Washington and 20 Squares 
down Charlestown St., which is a part of Wash- 
ington St. It extends down Virginia St. for dis- 
tance of 10 squares. There are two outlying 
business sections and several small neighborhood 
sections with small shops. 


Trading Area: 100 miles north, south and 
east, 50 miles west. 


Wholesala Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 5; 
fruits, 6; hardware, 6; dry goods, 4; Miscella- 
neous lines, milling, 8; shoes, 2; confectionery, 
3. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 13; bakers, 9; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 15; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 60; delicatessen, 4; dressmakers, 3; 
druggists, 50 (chain, 9); dry goods, 13; depart- 
ment stores, 12; electrical supplies, 8; florists, 
3; fruits, 20; furniture, 14; furriers, 1: garages 
(public), 30; grocers, 250 (chain, 24); hardware, 
23; jewelry, 10; meat markets, 20: men’s fur- 
nishings, 11; men’s clothing, 11; merchant tai- 
lors, 13; milliners, 8; opticians, 6; photographers 
12; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 5; radio supplies, 10; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 25; shoes, 15; sporting goods, 6; 
stationers, 6; women's apparel, 10. 


Continued on page 282 
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Unusual, but true! 


There IS a 


One-Paper, One-Cost 

Method of Dominating 

the Biggest Portion 
of West Virginia 


—it’s via 


€ 


Charleston 
Gazette 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


“THE STATE NEWSPAPER” 


—higgest circulation in W. Va:.! 


—one of richest cities per capita 


in the U. S.! 


—dominates a trading area com- 
prising almost half the state’s 


entire population! 


—used year after year by 90% of 


national advertisers! 


—only A. B. C. member in 


Capital City! 


Representatives 


George B. David Co. 
110 E. 42nd St. 
New York City, N. Y. 


A. R. Keator 
1110 Hartford Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Seen 


i 
i 
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| WEST VIRGINIA (Cont'd) 


Charleston (cont’d) 


‘Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 60.2 
-G€egrees; ayerage number of rainy days per 12 
months, 60; most pleasant months: April, May, 
Oct., Noy.; doctors (medical, 117); (dentists, 
65); (osteopaths, 5); number of wired houses, 
10,000; street car service; gas, natural; electric 
eurrent, alternating; water, soft. 

See announcement page 281 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 


(Harrison County) 


1920 Population, 27,869. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 97,000 within 18 
mile limit. Most important cities and towns in 
this area are: Shimston (pop. 2,500); Salem 
(3,200); Grafton, (8,100); Weston (8,000). 

Native Whites, 88.5%; Negroes, 4.5%; For- 
eign Born, 7%; Industrial Workers, 25%; Fam- 
ilies, 6,453. 

Schools: Public Grade, 22; High, 4; Parochial, 
2; Number of Pupils, 7,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Ohristian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Oatholic, 
5; Miscellaneous, 26. 

Banks: National, 3; State, 5; Capital, Surplus 
and Undivided Profits (all banks), $3,600,000; 
Total Deposits (all banks), $20,500,000; Total 
Resources (all banks), $22,000,000; Total Sav- 
ings Banks Deposits, $10,100,000; Total Bank 
Clearings (12 months ending June 30, 1926), 
$100,000,000. 

Theatres: gitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 6; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
8. Total number of seats, 7,700. 


Location: On main line of B. & O., 276 miles 
east of Cincinnati and 276 miles west of Wash- 
ington. Branch lines radiate in all directions: 
The W. Va. Short Line operating to Wheeling 
and west, the W. Va. & Pittsburgh branch to 
Richwood, Charleston, and points south, while 
the Monongahela R. R. branch gives direct con- 
nection to Pittsburgh and the north and west. 
‘The Monongahela West Penn. Public Service Co. 
also operates a passenger and freight service 
over 65 miles of interurban lines to Fairmont, 
Weston and intermediate points with its termi- 
nal at Olarksburg. Bus service to adjoining 
towns. 


Principal Industries: Coal, oil, gas, glass, pot- 
tery, tin plate, carbon electrodes, tin cans, glass 
moulds, caskets, toy marbles, boxes, macaroni, 
zine spelter, brick, tile machinery, glass novel- 
ties, tables, kitchen cabinets, porch swings. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 25. Leading 
firms: Weirton Steel Co., D. BD. McNicol Pottery 
©o., National Carbon Co., Grasselli Chem. Oo., 
Owens Bottle Co., Hazel-Atlas Glass Oo., Akro- 
Agate Co., Phelphs Can Oo., Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Oo., Olarksburg Glass Co., Rolland Glass 
Co., Lang & Orist Box and Lumber Oo., Inter- 
state Window Glass Co., West Virginia Maca- 
roni Co., Imperial Ice Cream Co. Annual out- 
put valued at $20,000,000. 


Special Information: Coal is a big industry in 
Olarksburg. The value of coal produced in the 
Olarksburg district annually is $14,000,000. In 
the northern W. Va. district, of which Clarks- 
burg is the headquarters, $87,500,000 is invested 
in coal properties and equipment, 28,500 men 
employed in 563 coal mines. 


Residential Features: Majority one- and two- 
story houses, numerous workmen’s houses. Sev- 
eral very fine residential sections where houses 
costing $10,000 to $50,000 are located. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends for 10 blocks 
on Main Street and about 8 blocks on Pike 
Street, also five blocks on side streets crossing 
these main streets. Almost in the center of this 
trading area is an interurban electric station, 
which line stretches out over a trading area for 
25 miles in seyeral directions. Five outlying 
retail sections where are located small stores. 


Trading Area: Extends within a radius of 50 
mils and imcludes prosperous manufacturing, min- 
ing and farming territory. Trolley lines, bus 
lines and railroads provide adequate transporta- 
tion facilities for the 150,000 people in the 
Olarksburg trading district. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 6; meats, 4; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 1; dry goods, 2; Miscella- 
meous lines, shoes, 1; confectionery, 2; drugs, 1; 
dice cream, 1; china and glassware, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
wertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 25; commercial automobile agencies, 6; au- 
tomobile accessories, 15; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 10; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 12 (chain, 2); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 28; delicatessen, 4; dress- 
makers, 20; druggists, 21; dry goods, 12; depart- 
ment stores, 6; electrical supplies, 10; florists, 
8: fruits, 10; furniture, 10; furriers, 2; garages 
{public), 16; grocers, 192 (chain, 17); hardware, 
12; jewelry, 11; meat markets, 15; men’s fur- 
nishings, 15; men’s clothing, 12; merchant tali- 
lors, 10; milliners, 12; opticians, 10; photog- 
raphers, 7; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 5; radio supplies, 6; restaurants 
(including hotels), 85; shoes, 12; sporting goods, 
8; stationers, 3: women’s apparel, 16. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 84); 
(dentists, 41); (osteopaths, 4); street car sery- 
{ee; gas, natural; electric current, alternating; 
number of wired houses, 7,040; number of au- 
tomobile registrations, 5,901; water, hard. 


ELKINS, W. VA. 


(Randolph County) 
1920 Population, 6,788. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 9,588, including 
Leadsville district. 
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Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 4%; Foreign 
Born, 6%; English Reading, 90%; Families, 2,- 
000, includes Leadsville district. 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 2,306. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Ro- 
man Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 2. 

Banks: National, 8; State, 1; 
sources, $4,800,000. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2. 
of seats, 2,600. 

Location: Located in a beautiful valley of 
the Allegheny Mountains. Eley., 2,000 feet. The 
B. & O. and the W. M. R. R. enter the city in 
three directions. 

Principal Industries: Tanned leather, brick 
and tile, refrigerators and planing mill prod- 
ucts, railroad shops, furniture, limestone and 
limestone products, Foundry and machine prod- 
ucts. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 12. Leading 
firms: Bishop Planing Mill, Elkins Brick Co., 
Elkins Refrigerator Co., Hardman Laboratory 
Co., Keystone Mfg. Co., Kistler Leather Co., 
Elkins Tannery, Wilkins Extract Works, Ran- 
dolph Planing Mill. 


Special Information: Elkins possesses natural 
advantages which up to the present have been 
little utilized. It is located within five miles 
of extensive coal fields near large clay deposits 
and in the midst of valuable hardwood forests. 

Residential Features: Essentially a city of 
fine and comfortable homes. Very few apart- 
ment houses, and those built are only four- 
family type. Wide, well-paved streets, 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends north to 
Fourth Street from the river and east from the 
railroad to Henry Avenue. 

Trading Area: Wholesale houses ship within 
a radius of 75 miles. Retail stores do business 
within a radius of 35. miles. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; meats, 1; 
fruits, 1; hardware, 1; dry goods, 3. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 22; commercial automobile agencies, 5; au- 
tomobile accessories, 8; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 9; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 25; confectioners (including ho- 
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tel stands), 15; dressmakers, 7; druggists, 4; 
dry goods, 5; department stores, 4; electrical 
supplies, 3; florist, 1; fruits, 2; furniture, 7; 


garages (public), 9; grocers, 25; hardware, 5; 
jewelry, 5; meat markets, 5; men’s furnish- 
ings, 4; men’s clothing, 7; merchant tailors, 3; 
milliners, 2; opticians, 2; photographers, 4; pi- 
anos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
2; radio supplies, 1; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 14; shoes, 8; sporting goods, 5; station- 
ers, 4; women’s apparel, 8. 


FAIRMONT, W. VA. 


(Marion County) 


1920 Population, 17,851. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 35,000. 

Native Whites, 88%; Negroes, 7%; 
Born, 5%; Industrial Workers, 21%; 
Reading, 95%; Families, 4,218. 

Schools: Public Grade, 9; High, 2; Number of 
Pupils, 4,500. 

Churches: Baptist, 5; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 10; Presby- 
terian, 2; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 6. 


Foreign 
English 


Banks: National, 2; State, 4; Total Re- 
sources, $15,000,000. 
Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Vaudeville, 1. 


Total number of seats, 2.200. 


Location: On B. & O. R. R. and Monongahela 
R. R. Nearest larger city is 6 hours by auto, 
and 5 hours by railroad. 


Principal Industries: Glass bottles, fiber board, 
building and paving brick, coke and by-products, 
mining machinery, ammonia, coal mining. 


Residential Features: Mostly 1-family houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: Seven blocks on 
Main Street and scattered stores on side streets. 


Trading Area: Radius of 15 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 1; 
fruits, 4; hardware, 1; Miscellaneous lines, fur- 
niture, 1; stationery, 1; confectioners, 4. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 89; commercial automobile agencies, 15; au- 
tomobile accessories, 14; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 28; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 12 (chain, 2); confectioners, (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 24; delicatessen, 2; dress- 
makers, 28; druggists, 12; dry goods, 4; de- 
partment stores, 3; electrical supplies, 3; flor- 
ists, 3; fruits, 6; furniture, 9; furriers, 3; ga- 
rages (public), 14; grocers, 160 (chain, 6); hard- 
ware, 4; jewelry, 5; meat markets, 15; men’s 
furnishings, 13; men’s clothing, 16; merchant 
tailors, 4; milliners, 7; opticians, 2; photog- 
raphers, 6; pianos (and miscellaneous musical in- 


struments), 3; radio supplies, 2; restaurants (in- - 


eluding hotels), 14; shoes, 10; sporting goods, 
2; stationers, 5; women’s apparel, 7. 

Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months: 
autumn; doctors (medical, 45); (dentists, 28); 
(osteopaths, 4); street car service; gas, natural; 
number of meters, 7,600; electric current, both 
alternating and direct; number of wired houses, 
4,700; water, soft; number of automobile regis- 
trations total about 5,000. 


GRAFTON, W. VA. 


(Taylor County) 


1920 Population, 8,517. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. 


Native Whites, 86%; Negroes, 3%; 
Born, 11%; Industrial Workers, 75%; 
Reading, 98%; Families, 3,200. 


Foreign 
English 


Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 3; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 4,693. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Congregational, 5; Epis- 
copal, 1; Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 1; Roman 
Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 3. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 3; Total Resources, 
Banks and Loan Associations, $6,477,751; Say- 
ings Bank Deposits Total, $5,308,168. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeyille, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
2. Total number of seats, 3,050. 


Location: Junction point of main B. & O. line 
between Baltimore and Cincinnati, with original 
main line B. & O. between Baltimore and Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. One stem runs south to Elkins and 
Charleston, W. Va., and connections with West- 
ern Maryland R. R. and 0. & O. R. R. 


Principal Industries: B. & O. R. R, shops, 
glass, lumber, earthenware and mining. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 17. Leading 
firms: Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Carr China Co., 
Excelsior Mantel Co., Curry Lumber Co,, Orys- 
tal Ice Co., Imperial Ice Cream Co., Hefner & 
Maysville Mining Machine ©o., Hxchange Mill 
Co. 


Special Information: Location of city makes 
it a fine distributing center for greater part of 
West Virginia, possessing excellent railroad serv- 
ice. On main line B. & O. from New York to 
St. Louis and junction point for lines north to 
Pittsburgh and south to Charleston, W. Va., and 
great Kanawha coal fields. Is located in the 
center of the great coal fields of W. Va., and 
is county seat of Taylor County, having 40 coal 
mines and largest railroad shops west of Balti- 
more on B. & O., all now operating full time. 


Residential Features: Mostly 1-family houses. 
Citizenship made up mostly of thrifty skilled 
workers such as mechanics, boilermakers, plumb- 
ers, glass-workers, potters and business men who 
have built a fine residential section, Homes in 
city average $9,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: 
heart of city. Extends three blocks entire 
length of Latrobe Street. Begins at Post Office 
on Main Street and extends east to B. & O. 
passenger station, taking in 8 blocks. Most of 
the leading retail stores, banks, jewelry stores 
and theatres are situated on Main and Latrobe 
Streets. 


Trading Area: Extends about 22 miles east, 
28 miles south, 16 miles west and 18 miles 
north. Has no trolley service to these points, 
but has excellent bus and passenger train sery- 
ice. Good trolley service in urban districts. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 1; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 1; dry goods, 2; candy, 3. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 13; commercial automobile agencies, 3; au- 
tomobile accessories, 6; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 7; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 21; confectioners (including ho- 
te] stands), 6; dressmakers, 6; druggists, 6; 
dry goods, 5; department stores, 3; electrical 
supplies, 5; florists, 2; fruits, 14; furniture, 5; 
garages (public), 10; grocers, 57; hardware, 6; 
jewelry, 4; meat markets, 7; men’s furnishings, 
9; men’s clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 3; mil- 
liners, 6; opticians, 4; photographers, 3; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 3; ra- 
dio supplies, 8; restaurants (including hotels), 
15; shoes, 11; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 5; 
women’s apparel, 7. 


Is located in the 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


(Cabell County) 

1920 Population, 50,177. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 75,000. 

Native Whites, 89.1%; Negroes, 7.6%; 
eign Born, 3.3%; Industrial Workers, 
English Reading, 98%; Families, 13,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 18; High, 2; Junior 
High, 6; Parochial, 2. Number of Pupils, 17,- 
699. 

Churches: Baptist, 13; Christian Science, 3; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 2; 
Methodist, 17; Presbyterian, 3; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 19. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; 6 independent 
banks; Total Resources, $28,803,616.92. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 9; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
9. Total number of seats, 21,626. 

Location: On the Ohio River 300 miles west 
of Pittsburgh. B. & O., CG. & O., Virginian 
and N. & W. Excellent traction and bus sery- 
ice to southern part of Ohio, northwestern part 
of Ky. and southwestern part of W. Va. 

Principal Industries: Products of iron, glass, 
clay and wood. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 125. Leading 
firms: C. O. Ry. Co., International Nickel 
Co., West Va. Glass Mfg. Co., Washington Mfg. 
Co., American Thermos Bottle Co., Huntington 
Tumbler Co., National Window Glass Mfg. Co., 
Minter Homes Corp., Perry-Norvell Co., H. R. 
Wyllie China Co., West Va. Rail Co., Nichol- 
son-Kendle Furn. Co., Penn, Table Co., Arm- 
strong Mfg. Co. 

Residential Features: Mostly 1-family houses. 
Many handsome homes on the hills surrounding 
the city. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Third 
Avenue south 4 blocks and from 12th Street 
west 4 blocks. West Huntington has its shop- 
ping district and 20th Street and Dast Hunt- 
ington as well. 

Trading Area: 20 miles west, 10 miles east 
on the Ohio River, 75 miles back into coal min- 
ing district. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 8; 
fruits, 5; hardware, 5; dry goods, 5. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 66; commercial automobile agencies, 4; au- 
tomobile accessories, 29; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 26; bakers, 16; cigar stores and stands 
(ineluding hotels), 16; confectioners (including 
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hotel stands), 65; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 


26; druggists, 40; dry goods, 11; department 
stores, 23; electrical supplies, 10; florists, 9; 
fruits, 5; furniture, 26; furriers, 2; garages 


(public), 54; grocers, 446; hardware, 16; jewel- 
ry, 14; meat markets, 23; men’s furnishings, 
16; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 10; opticians, 
3; photographers, 19; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 14; radio supplies, 5; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 130; shoes, 17; 
sporting goods, 5; stationers, 3; women’s ap- 
parel, 25. 5 


—. é 


KEYSER, W. VA. 


(Mineral County) © 


1920 Population, 6,003. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 14,000. 

Native Whites, 93%; Negroes, 5%; 
Born, 2%; Industrial Workers, 28%; 
Reading, 94%; Families, 1,961. 

Schools: 5. Number of Pupils, 1,859. 

Churches: 9. 

Banks: 3; Total Resources, $3,100,000. 

Theatres: 2; Total number of seats, 1,125. 

Residential Features: One-family houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: Three blocks center 
of town. 


Trading Area: 20-mile radius, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; commercial automobile agencies, 6; 
automobile accessories, 8; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 11; baker, 1; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 2; confectioners (including hotel 
Stands), 3; dressmakers, 15; druggists, 4; dry 
goods, 8; department stores, 2; electrical sup- 
plies, 2; florist, 1; fruits, 1; furniture, 3; ga- 
rages (public), 9; grocers, 50; hardware, 4; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 6; men’s furnish- 
ings, 3; men’s clothing, 3; merchant tailors, 
3; milliners, 4; opticians, 2; photographers, 2: 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
1; radio supplies, 1; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 7; shoes, 2; sporting goods, 2; stationer, 
1; women’s apparel, 4. 


Foreign 
English 


MARTINSBURG, W. VA. 


(Berkeley County) 


1920 Population, 12,545 (1925, est. 15,735). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 40,000. 

Native Whites, 88%; Negroes, 8%; Foreign 
Born, 4%; Industrial Workers, 25%; English 
Reading, 95%; Families, 3,000. 

Schools; Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Parochial, 
1. Number of Pupils, 2,605. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Methodist, 2; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 14. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 4; Total. Re- 
sources, $8,325,547. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1. Total number of seats, 2,100. 

Location: 75 miles from Washington on B. & 
O. and Pennsylvania Railroads. Nearest larger 
city 3 hours by auto, 2 hours by railroad. 

Principal Industries: Hosiery, flour, garments, 
woolens, timber, knit goods, canning, quarrying, 
textile, car shops. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 27. Total value 
of yearly output of factories estimated at $13,- 
750,000. 4 

Special Information: 400,000 barrels of apples 
are shipped yearly. 


Residential Features: One-family houses. 

Retail Shopping Section: Total of about one 
mile on King, Queen, Burke and Martin Sts., 
and several good neighborhood sections. 

Trading Area: Radius of about 25 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, 3; 
miscellaneous lines; tobacco, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; commercial automobile agencies, 16; 
automobile accessories, 16; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 17; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 112; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 12; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 


18; druggists, 10; dry goods, 7; department 
stores, 5; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 3: 
fruits, 5; furniture. 5; furriers, 2; garages ” 


(public), 16; grocers, 89; hardware, 3; jewelry, 
4; meat markets, 17; men’s furnishings, 15; 
men’s clothing, 15; merchant tailors, 12; milli- 
ners, 6; opticians, 3; photographers, 3; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; ra- 
dio supplies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 
10; shoes, 9; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 13. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 60 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 38; most pleasant months: April, May, 
June, Sept., Oct.; doctors (medical, 23), (den- 
tists, 9); (osteopath, 1); number of wired 
houses, 2,800; gas, artificial; electric current, 
alternating; water, hard. 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 


(Monongalia County) 


1920 Population, 12,127. 
City and Suburban Estimate (1926), 75,000. 


Native Whites, 87%; Negroes, 6%; 
Born, 7%; Industrial Workers, 45%; 
Reading, 92%; Families, 6,100. 


Schools: Public Grade, 9 White; High, 1 
White, second high now building; Junior High, 
1; Parochial, 1. Number of Pupils, 6,000 White; 
96 colored. West Virginia University with 2,- 
300 registrations and summer term with 950 
students. , 


Foreign 
English 


WEST VIRGINIA (Cont'd) 


Churches; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 2; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 5 


Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 


, 


Banks: National, 1; State, 5. Capital, Sur- 
plus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $2,121,- 
343; Total Deposits (all banks), $8,930,638; To- 
tal Resources (all banks), $12,797,549; Total 
Savings Banks Deposits, $2,817,252; Total Bank 
Clearings (12 months, 1925), $40,847,983. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 4, 
including legitimate; Vaudeville, 1; Burlesque, 
1. Total number of seats, 5,368. 


Location: Baltimore & Ohio and L. BE. & M. 
(Monongahela—owned by Penna., N. Y. ©. and 
B. & 0.) Railroads. Monongahela River navig- 
able and used for freighting. Hight auto bus 
routes. earest larger city, 4 hours by auto and 
& hours by railroad. } 


Principal Industries: Coal mining, glass fac- 
tories, account transportation, natural gas, coal, 
limestone, glass, sand and shale, City is des- 
tined to become manufacturing center. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Mississippi Glass Co., Economy Glass Co., Se- 
neca Glass Co., Beaumont Glass Co., Pressed 
Prizm Glass Co., American Sheet Tin Plate Co., 
Christman Machine & Foundry Co., Tryon Silk 
Mill, Dura Glass, U. S. Window Glass, Morgan- 
town Brick, General Woodworking Co. Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated 
at $12,000,000. 

Special Information: Natural gas, millions of 
tons of coal, rail and river transportation, In 
1925 in Morgantown trading area 6,614 men 
were employed in coal industry, produced 8,- 
838,038 tons of coal, and received in wages ap- 
‘proximately $10,500,000. 


Residential Features: Mostly two-story houses. 
Brick predominates in construction. Four out- 
lying sections of workingmen’s frame homes. 
Many apartments in business section, mostly 
over business houses. W. Va. University adds 
greatly to the city as a cultural center. 


Retail Shopping Section: High Street, 5 
blocks; University Avenue, 114 blocks; Pleasant 
Street, 3 blocks; Walnut Street, 3 blocks; 
Spruce Street, 2 blocks; High, University and 
Spruce parallel each other; Walnut and Pleasant 
parallel each other. 


Trading Area: 10 miles south, 15 miles north, 
east and west. 

Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 2; hardware, 
eandy, 2; bottling, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 20; commercial auto. agencies, 10; automo- 
bile accessories, 33; automobile: tire agencies, 
33; bakers, 10; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 15 (chain, 1); confectioners, 12; 
druggists, 12; dry goods, 6; department stores, 
4; electrical supplies, 8; florists, 3; fruits, 14; 
furniture, 5; furriers, 1; garages (public), 14; 
grocers, 75 (chain, 5); hardware, 5; jewelry, 
6; meat markets 46; men’s furnishings, 5; 
men’s clothing, 14; merchant tailors, 8; mil- 
liners, 6; opticians, 4; photographers, 4; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 3; 
radio supplies, 9; restaurants (including hotels), 
26; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 3; specialties 
not listed above, 4. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 56 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 108; most pleasant months, 
April, May, June, July, Aug., Sept. Doctors 
(medical, 41), (dentists, 17); (osteopaths, 2); 
street car service; gas, natural; number of 
meters, 6,290; electric current, alternating; 
number of wired houses, 5,000; water, soft. 


Groceries, 2; meats, 2; 
1; Miscellaneous lines, 


MOUNDSVILLE, W. VA. 


(Marshall County) 
1920 Population, 10,669. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. 


Native Whites, 85%; Negroes, 1%; 
Born, 14%; Industrial Workers, 40%; 
Reading, 92%; Families, 2,700. 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1 (in high building); Parochial, 1. Num- 
ber of Pupils, 2,900. 


Churches: Baptist, 1 White, 1 Colored; Epis- 
copal, 1; Methodist, 2 White, 1 Colored; Pres- 
byterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 
Greek Catholic, Russian or Polish Catholic. 


Foreign 
English 


Banks: National, 1; State, 4. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2 (1 has stand- 
ard stage). Total number of seats, 2,000. 

Location: On Ohio River, where original line 


B. & O. R.R. building from Baltimore reached 
the river in 1852. Also, Ohio River Division 
of B. & O., which follows Ohio River to lower 
corner of W. Va. Steamboats to Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Charleston and Zanesville. Blectric 
railroad to Wheeling and northern river cities. 
Brick, concrete and macadam roads to interior 
points, Nearest larger city is % hour distant 
by automobile; 1%, hours by trolley, and % 
hours by railroad. 


Principal Industries: Table and gold deposit 
glassware, kitchen enamelware, building tile, 
spelter, acid, metal ceilings and roofing, wire 
fencing, coal, sand, trousers, shirts, oil, gas, 
stogies. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 

Fostoria Glass Co., U. S. Stamping Co. (enamel- 

ware), United Zine Smelting Corpn., Suburban 

Brick Co., Kleeson Co. (trousers), Gordon Shirt 

Co., Seaman Stogie Co., Wheeling Metal & Mfg. 
Co., Leadclad Wire Co. 2 
par f 
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Special Information: Mammoth prehistoric 
mound in center of city. Have begun prelimi- 
mary work on one of largest electric power 
plants for city’s service. 

Residential Features: 
occupy single house, 
pants. 


Retail Shopping Section: Lafayette Avenue, 
7th to 10th Streets; 7th Street, Lafayette Ave- 
nue to Tomlinson Avenue; Jefferson Avenue, 
5th to 2d Street; 2d Street, Jefferson Avenue to 
Grant Avenue. 


Trading Area: 4 miles’ north, 15 miles north- 
east and east, 20 miles south, 3 miles west. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, 1; 
Miscellaneous lines, notions, 1; druggists’ sun- 
dries, 1; barber supplies, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; automobile accessories, 21; automobile 
tire agencies, 21; bakers, 6; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 6; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 10; druggists, 4 (6 
stores); dry goods, 5; electrical supplies, 2; 
florists, 1; fruits, 3; furniture, 2; garages (pub- 
lic), 6; grocers, 40 (chain, 6); hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 4; meat markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 
6; men’s clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 1; mil- 
liners, 5; opticians, 3; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 3; 
radio supplies, 10; restaurants (including hotels), 
12; shoes, 4; sporting goods, 2; Stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 4, 

Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
Spring and Fall. Doctors (medical, 14), (den- 
tists, 6); number of wired houses, 1,700; gas, 
natural; electric current, alternating; water, 
hard. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


(Wood County) 
1920 Population, 20,050 (1926 est., 30,000), 
City and Suburban Estimate, 45,000. 
Native Whites, 94%; Negroes, 4%; Foreign 


Almost all families oc- 
largely owned by occu- 


Born, 2%; English Reading, 98%; Families, 
6,000. 
Schools: Public Grade, 13; High, 2; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 3, Number of Pupils, 5,727, 


Churches: Baptist, 7; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 3; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 16; Pres- 
byterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 
8; Lutheran, 2, 


Banks: National, 4; State, 4. Capital, Sur- 
plus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $4,159,- 
543; Total Deposits (all banks), $18,387,233; 
Total Resources (all banks), $24,561,414; Total 
Savings Banks Deposits, $5,551,742. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
etc.), 2. Total number of seats, 10,000. 


Location: At the junction of the Ohio and 
Little Kanawha Rivers. Two main lines, B. & 
O. and Little Kanawha R.R. Boat lines to all 
ports of the Ohio. Connects with ©. & O. at 
Huntington and Penna. System at Marietta. 
Nearest larger city is 5 hours by auto and 4 
hours by railroad. 


Principal Industries: Iron and steel, insulat- 
ing plant, Vitrolite Co., glass works, oil well 
supplies, refinery, porcelain, electrical plant, 
shovel manufacturing company, manufacture and 
distributor of oil well supplies, silks, and rayon 
silk. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 127, Leading 
firms: Parkersburg Iron & Steel Co., Baldwin 
Tool Works, General Porcelain Co., Vitrolite 
Mfg. Co., Donovan Boiler Works, Parkersburg 
Rig & Reel Co., Standard Oil Co., Saward Wire 
Co., Graham-Bumgardner Shoe Co., Viscose Co. 


Special Information: Parkersburg is ideally 
located for both steam and water transporta- 
tion. Also center of a network of improved 
highways for motor transportation, 


Residential Features: Practically all private 
homes; a few ideal apartment houses; no tene- 
ments. Large percentage owned. Homes in un- 
restricted section average $7,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: From Second Street, 
extending eight blocks north on Market and 
Juliana Streets, with cross street about 4 blocks 
each. Bast on 7th Street for 12 blocks. Local 
business section for several blocks on St. Mary 
Avenue, North End and South Side. Usual local 
grocers and confectioners. 


Trading Area: Parkersburg has a steady 
drawing trade of 25 miles in every direction, 
with scattered trade up to 50 miles up Little 
Kanawha River. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 8; dry goods, 2; Miscel- 
laneous lines, fuel, 2; auto supplies, 3; shoes, 
1; lumber, 10; confectionery, 4; furniture, 1; 
eigars and tobacco, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 22; commercial auto. agencies, 3; auto- 
mobile accessories, 8; automobile tire agencies, 
6; b akers, 6; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotel stands), 30 (chain, 1); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 103; dressmakers, 50; 
druggists, 14; dry goods, 6; department stores, 
4; electrical supplies, 8; florists, 2; fruits, 13; 
furniture, 16; furriers, 3; garages (public), 10; 
grocers, 150 (chain, 10); hardware, 5; jewelry, 
11; meat markets, 25 (chain, 2); men’s furnish- 
ings, 6; men’s clothing, 17; merchant tailors, 
9; milliners, 15; opticians, 7; photographers, 4; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
4; radio supplies, 5; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 23 (chain, 2); shoes, 9; sporting goods, 
1; stationers, 8; women’s apparel, 8. 


meats, 3; 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
54.2 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 145; most pleasant months, 


April, May, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 
50); (dentists, 23); (osteopaths, 3); street car 
Service; gas, natural; number of meters, 6,052; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, approximately 6,000; water, hard; num- 
an of automobile registrations, approximately 
000. 


POINT PLEASANT, W. 


(Mason County) 
1920 Population, 3,059. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 4,500. 


Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, 4%%; Foreign 
Born, 4%; Industrial Workers, 30%; English 
Reading, 100%; Families, 1,100, 


VA, 


Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1. Number 
of Pupils, 786. 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 


2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscella- 
neous, 3. 

Banks: National, 2; Total Resources, approx- 
imately, $2,500,000; three building and loan as- 
sociations and one trust company. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Total number of seats, 1,400. 


Location:, New York Central and Be & 0% 
R, R. systems, with the Hocking Valley R. R. 
Just across the Ohio River. Rail services east, 
west, north and south. City situated at the 
junction of the Kanawha and Ohio Rivers, giv- 
ing water transportation north and south on the 
Ohio and to the interior of the state on the 
Kanawha River. 


Principal Industries: Machinery, boats, barges 


and other floating craft, malleable castings, and 
children’s play suits. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 9. Leading 
firms: Marietta Mfg. Co., Reliance Mfg. Co., 
West Virginia Malleable Iron Co,, and the Ka- 
nawha Dock Co. Total value of yearly output 
of factories estimated at $5,000,000. 


Residential Features: 


Mostly one-family resi- 
dences, 


Very high percentage property owners. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main Street from 
First Street to Sixth Street, and Sixth Street 
from Main to Viand. 


Trading Area: Up the Ohio River about 20 
miles, and down the Ohio River about 10 miles, 
and up the Kanawha River for about 12 or 15 
miles. 

Wholesale Houses; Groceries, 2; hardware, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 4; automobile accessories, 3; automobile 
tire agencies, 3; bakers, 2; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 5; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 3; dressmakers, 2; drug- 
gists, 3; dry goods, 4; department stores, 4; 
electrical supplies, 3; fruits, 1; furniture, 2; 
garages (public), 8; grocers, 16; hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 2; meat markets, 3; men’s furnishings, 
1; men’s clothing, 2; milliners, 2; optician, 1; 
photographer, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 3; restau- 
rants (including hotels), 4; shoes, 3; station- 
Cy spy 3 


SISTERSVILLE, W. VA. 


(Tyler County) 
1920 Population, 3,238. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000; 25-mile 
radius, 


Native Whites, 94%; Negroes, 3%; Foreign 
Born, 3%; Industrial Workers, 30%; English 
Reading, 90%; Families, 4,153. 

Schools: Public Grade, 1; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1. Number of Pupils, 800. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 
1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 3. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$3,250,000; Savings Bank Deposits Total, $998,- 
591.84. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Total number of seats, 1,200. 


Location: On the Ohio River. B. & O., Ohio 
River packets. Bus service between Friendly 
and Sistersville; traction lines to Middlebourne 
(county seat) and New Martinsville (Wetzel, 
county seat). Nearest larger city is 2%4 hours 
by auto and 2 hours and 18 minutes by railroad. 


Principal Industries: Oil and gas, gasoline, 
glass factory, printing and oil and gas well sup- 
ply houses, machine shops. 


Manufacturing Establishments; 4. Leading 
firms: Noll Wagon Works, J. B, Wilson Cigar 
Factory, Soohy Sheet Glass Co. 


Residential Features: Mostly one- and two- 
story houses. Fine residential section in south 
end of the city. Valuation probably around $1,- 
000,000 

Retail Shopping Section: Wells Street is prin- 
cipal shopping center, while running parallel are 
Diamond and Charles which have a number of 
business houses. 


Trading Area: Hxtends in all directions about 
25 miles. Into Ohio as well as West Va., north 
and south down the river. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 1; dry 
goods, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; commercial automobile agencies, 2; au- 
tomobile accessories, 5; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 2; baker, 1; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 2; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands, 5; dressmakers, 4; druggists, 3; dry 
goods, 5; department stores, 3; electrical sup- 
plies, 3; florist, 1; fruits, 4; furniture, 1; ga- 
rages (public), 8; grocers, 11 (chain, 1); hard- 
ware, 2; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 3; men’s 
furnishings, 2; men’s clothing, 2; merchant 
tailor, 1; milliners, 2; optician, 1; photograph- 
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er, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous musical instru- 
ments), 1; radio supplies, 4; restaurants (in- 
cluding hotels), 3; shoes, 2; sporting goods, 2; 
Stationer, 1; women’s apparel, 4. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 55 
degrees; 
months, 132; most pleasant months: May, June, 


July, Aug., Sept., Oct.; doctors (medical, 4); 
(dentists, 2); number of wired houses, 600; 
street car service; gas, natural; electric cur- 


rent, alternating; water, soft. 


WELCH, W. VA. 


(McDowell County) 


1920 Population, 3,232. (Survey made in 1924 
shows 5,922.) 

City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000, 
mate for county for 1925, 78,171.) 


Native Whites, 80%; Negroes, 12%; Foreign 
Born, 8%; Industrial Workers, 10%; English 
Reading, 983%; Families, 1,193. 

Schools: Public Grade, 1; 
High, 1. Number of Pupils, 
in district; 20,863 in county. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 
1; Methodist (South), 1; Presbyterian (South), 
1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 1, 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$5,519, 633.07. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditorium, ete.), 1. Total num- 
ber of seats, 1,850. 

Location: Welch is on the main line of the 
Norfolk & Western R. R., 140 miles east of 
Huntington, and 138 miles west of Roanoke, 
Va. Located at junction of the Tug Fork branch 
of the N. & W. R. R. with the main line, On 
Tug River state highway. Seventeen passenger 
trains stop in city daily. Excellent bus service 
furnished by three bus lines. Four concrete 
highways lead out of city. To nearest large 
city by railroad, 2 hours; by auto, 2% hours, 

Principal Industries: Coal mining, timber, 
mine props, bottling works, potato flake factory. 
City is principally retail shopping center for 
surrounding mining communities, 

Manufacturing Establishments: 6. Leading 
firms: Keystone Bottling Works, Bright & Da- 
vis Planing Mill, McDowell Armature Works. 


Special Information: Welch is the largest city 
in the county. Headquarters of Tug River Coal 
Operators’ Association. Center of famous Poca- 
hontas ‘‘smokeless’’ coal field. County leads 
state in coal production, output in 1924 being 
16,751,478 gross tons. City is near twelve large 
mining operations of the United States Coal & 
Coke Co. (a subsidiary of the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration), and is also near two other mines be- 
longing to Henry Ford. Location of the State 
Miners’ Hospital, one of the most complete, up- 
to-date hospitals in the state. People of Welch 
are great consumers of package foodstuffs. 


Residential Features: Because of topographi- 
eal conditions (surrounded by mountains), avail- 
able building sites are limited; consequently, 
city has unusual number of apartments for a 
city of its size. Ninety per cent of all build- 
ings, business and residential, are of brick or 
stone, Electric ranges are the most-used type 
of stove in Welch, A great deal of stone ma- 
sonry is a striking characteristic of the eity. 


Retail Shopping Section: Mxtends 6 blocks on 
McDowell Street, 6 blocks on Wyoming Street, 
4 blocks on Elkhorn Street, 3 blocks on Railroad 
Street and 3 blocks on Bank Street. All busi- 
ness houses are of stone or brick construction, 


(Esti- 


High, 1; Junior 
992 in city; 5,873 


Trading Area: Twenty miles in all directions. 
City is near center of county, with good roads 
leading out five ways, and with bus and rail- 
road facilities. It is natural Shopping’ center 
for practically all the adjacent counties, being 
the largest city in the county. Shopping cen- 
ter for part of Wyoming County and Tazewell 
County, Virginia. 


Wholesale Houses: 


Groceries, 3; 
fruits, 2; 


hardware, 1, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 22; commercial automobile agencies, 6; au- 
tomobile accessories, 12; automobile tire agen- 


meats, 1; 


average number of rainy days per 12. 


cies, 22; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- © 


eluding hotels), 18 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 21; delicatessen, 4; dress- 
makers, 3; druggists, 5; dry goods, 8; depart- 
ment stores, 8; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 
3; fruits, 3; furniture, 5; furriers, 2: garages 
(public), 10; grocers, 18 (chain, 4); hardware, 
3; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 5; men’s furnish- 
ings, 8; men’s clothing, 8; merchant tailors, 4; 
milliners, 5; opticians, 3; photographers, 2; pi- 
anos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
5; radio supplies, 5; restaurants (ineluding ho- 
tels), 10; shoes, 14; sporting goods, 2; station- 
ers, 5; women’s apparel, 8. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 70 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 50; most pleasant months: May, June, 
Aug., Sept.; doctors (medical, 15); (dentists, 
10); (osteopath, 1); number of wired houses, 


1,051; bus service; electric current, alternating; . 


water, hard. 


WELLSBURG, W. VA. 


(Brooke County) 
1920 Population, 4,918. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 32,000. 


Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 3%; Foreign 
Born, 7%; Industrial Workers, 72%; English 
Reading, 85%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Parochial, 


1, Number of Pupils, 1,100. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 
dist, 1; Presbyterian, 1: Roman Catholic, 1; 
Miscellaneous, 1 (Latter Day Saints). 
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WEST VIRGINIA (Cont'd) | 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1. Total Re- 
sources, $2,800,000; Savings Banks Deposits To- 
tal, $900,000, 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Vaudeville, 1. 
Total number of seats, 1,015, 

Location; Penna., main line between Pitts- 
burgh and Wheeling; river packets also make 
deliveries here. Fast trolley service between 
Wheeling and Steubenville, and ample local trol- 
ley service. Nearest larger city is 2 hours by 
auto and 1% hours by railroad. 

Principal Industries: Coal, 
steel, rope, paper, glassware, tinware. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 24. Leading 
firms: Pagle Mfg. Co., George & Sherrard Paper 
Co., Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Riverside 
Glass House, Erskine Glass Co., Pittsburgh-W. 
Va. Coal Co. Annual output, $40,000,000: 

Residential Features: There are 5,013 dwell- 
ings in Wellsburg and environs. The average 
American home is to be found here with about 
25% above the average. Mostly self-owned. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main and Charles 
Streets, 4th to 27th. 


Trading Area: 15 square miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Fruits, 1; Miscellaneous 
lines, tobacco, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 16; automobile tire agencies, 9; 
bakers, cigar stores and stands (including ho- 
tels), confectioners (including hotel stands), 
11; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 3; druggists, 
7; dry goods, 5; electrical supplies, 3; fruits, 4; 
furniture, 4; garages (public), 10; grocers, 47; 
hardware, 5; jewelry, 1; meat markets, 4; 
men’s furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 8; mer- 
ehant tailors, 3; milliners, 2; opticians, 2; 
photographers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 6; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 4; shoes, 6; sport- 
ing goods, 2; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 4. 


=) 


Wellsburg (cont'd) 


gas, paper bags, 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 56 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 140; most pleasant months, 
June, Sept., and Oct. Doctors (medical, 5), 
(dentists, 4); (osteopaths, 3); street car ser- 
vice; gas, natural; electric current; alternat- 
ing; number of wired houses, 2,164 in Wells- 
burg and environs; water, sotf. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 


(Ohio County) 
1920 Population, 56,208 (Jan, 1, 
68,667). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 250,000. 
Native Whites, 90%; Negroes, 
Born, 8%; Industrial Workers, 
Reading, 85%; Families, 16,981. 


Schools: Public Grade, 26; High, 4; Paro- 
ehial, 17; Commercial School, 1; Private Schools, 
2. Number of Pupils, 15,614, 


1926, est. 


Foreign 
English 


2%; 


30%; 


Churches: 651. 
Banks: 16. Resources, $68,776,381. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Motion Pictures, 18. 


Total number of seats, 9,500. 


Location: On Ohio River, in northern part of 
state; served by Wheeling & Lake Erie, Penn- 
sylvania and B. & O. Railroads. Nearest larger 
city is 21% hours by auto, and 2 hours 10 min- 
utes by railroad. 


Principal Industries: Iron, steel, tin plate, 
glass, tobacco, pottery, enamel ware, stamping 
works, proprietary remedies, calico print works, 
packing houses, tanneries. 


Special Information: Wheeling is located in 
the heart of a very large coal mining and steel 
making territory. By way of the Ohio River 
large shipments of all kinds are made to points 
south and west. Assessed valuation of real and 
personal property for 1925 was $118,733,414. 
There are 13,696 dwellings in Wheeling. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: Shopping district 
extends about 8 blocks on the two principal 
streets and 2 blocks each way on side streets, 


Trading Area: The trading area of Wheeling 
extends throughout the Ohio Valley to Bellaire, 
Martins Ferry, Steubenville, and other cities in 
Ohio and to Sisterville, Moundville and Wells- 
burg in West Virginia and to points in Penn- 
sylvania. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 11; meats, 9; 
fruits, 7; hardware, 5; dry goods, 3; tobacco, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 30; commercial auto. agencies, 12; automo- 
bile accessories, 40; automobile tire agencies, 
25; bakers, 20; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 39: confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 74: delicatessen, 6; dressmakers, 68; 
druggists, 31; dry goods, 23; department stores, 
4; electrical supplies, 9; florists, 10; fruits, 13; 
furniture, 15; furriers, 5; garages (public), 42; 
grocers, 100; hardware, 15; jewelry, 16; meat 
markets, 25; men’s furnishings, 20; men’s cloth- 
ing, 69; merchant tailors, 15; milliners, 24; 


u 


opticians, 9; photographers, 8; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 6; radio sup- 
plies, 7; restaurants (including hotels), 63; 
shoes, 24; sporting goods, 8; stationers, 5; wom- 
en’s apparel, 25. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 56 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 138; most pleasant months, May 


to Noy. inclusive. Doctors (medical, 101), (den- 
tists, 30); (osteopaths, 5); street car service; 
gas, natural; electric current, alternating; 


number of wired houses, 12,073; water, hard. 


WILLIAMSON, W. VA. 


(Mingo County) 


1920 Population, 6,819. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 14,208. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: Mat- 


ewan (pop. 1,542); Kermit (1,024); Pikeville, 
Ixy. (1,609). 

Native Whites, 54%; Negroes, 6%; Foreign 
Born, 40%; Industrial Workers, 40%; English 
Reading, 90%; Families, 2,600. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 2; Junior 
High, 1. Number of Pupils, 2,100. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 


1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 
olic, 1: Miscellaneous, 2. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$17,420,000; Savings Bank Deposits Total, $2,- 
384,000; Building & Loan Association Capital, 
$100,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
6. Total number of seats, 5,000. 


Location: Norfolk & Western Ry. Nearest 
larger city, 12 hours by auto and 8 hours. by 
railroad.” 


Principal Industries: Coal mining section. 
Mines and maintenance of railway principal ac- 
tivities. Wholesale distributing center for Min- 
go, Wayne, Pike and Logan Counties. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 8. Leading 
firms: Waugh Foundry, Williamson Tile Works, 
Mingo Lime & Lumber Co., West Virginia Ar- 
mature Co. Total value of yearly output of fac- 
tories estimated at $10,000,000. 


Special Information: Located in the heart of 
the famous billion-dollar coal field. Draws trade 
from territory for 50 miles. More than 100 
coal mines within a radius of 25 miles of the 
city. 

Residential Features: Mostly one-family homes. 
Outskirts of business section devoted to apart- 
ment houses of first class, peopled by families 
in professional and business class. Home aver- 
age in yalue from $5,000 to $15,000. Suburban 
lots (where available), $2,000 to $5,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Begins in heart of 
city extending in all directions for four blocks. 
Two outlying business sections. Bast and West 
Williamson population of each suburb about 2,- 
500, 


Trading Area: Covers area of 50 miles in all 
directions. Center for three branch lines. Bus 
line service on all roads for 20 miles in each 
direction. Branch and main line roads in four 
directions. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 
fruits, 1; hardware, 2; miscellaneous lines, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial automobile agencies, 2; au- 
tomobile accessories, 15; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 15; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 25; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), delicatessen, 5; dressmakers, 50; 
druggists, 5; dry goods, 18; department stores, 
7; electrical supplies, 4; florist, 1; fruits, 25; 
furniture, 3; garages (public), 12; grocers, 40 
(chain, 5); hardware, 2; jewelry, 3; meat mar- 
kets, 8; men’s furnishings, 6; men’s. clothing, 
12; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 10; opticians, 
2; photographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 6; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 12; shoes, 30; sport- 
ing goods, 3; stationers, 6; women’s apparel, 6. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 50 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 112; most pleasant months: April, May, 
June; doctors (medical, 10); (dentists, 6); (0os- 
teopaths, 3); electric current, alternating; num- 
ber of wired houses, 1,876; gas, natural; num- 
ber of meters, 1,976; water, soft. 
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WISCONSIN 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


(Langlade County) 
1920 Population, 8,451, 


City and Suburban Estimate (1926), 15,000. 
Most important cities and towns in this area 
are: Elcho (pop. 1,000); White Lake (1,200); 
Birnamwood (800); Mattoon 1,100). 

Native Whites, 80%; Foreign Born, 20%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 75%; English Reading, 90%; 
Families, Antigo, 2,000. Langlade County out- 
side of city, 3,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, ¢: 
High, 1; Parochial, 3. 

Churches: Baptist, 
Congregational, 1; 


High, 1; Junior 
1; Christian Science, 


Episcopa\, 1; Hebrew, 
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ds 
dy 
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Methodist, 1; Roman Catholic, 3; Seventh Day 
Adventist, 1; Lutheran, 2; Evangelical Ass’n., 1. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1. Capital, Sur- 
plus and Undivided Profits (all banks), $500,000; 
Total. Deposits (all banks), $4,000,000; Total 
Resources (all banks), $4,500,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 1. Total 
number of seats, 3,000. 


Location; On the Chicago & Northwestern 
R.R., and a division point of that road. 


Principal Industries: Interior finishing plants 
and other woodworking industries, sawmills, ma- 
ehine shops, canning factory, cheese factory and 
creameries, broom handle factory, railroad shops, 
printing, shoe lasts, flooring. - 


Manufacturing Establishments: 12. Leading 
firms: Faust Lumber Oo., Antigo Bldg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Antigo Canning Co., Langlade Lumber 
Co., Henshaw Lumber Co,, Faust Duchae Lum- 
ber Co. and Supply Co., Antigo Mfg. Co., Kraft 
Cheese Co., Vulean Last Co., Horner Flooring 
Co., Metcalfe Bros. Co., Langlade Co., Creamery 
Co. 


Special Information: Antigo is in center of 
large hardwood belt, and the soil of surrounding 
territory is fertile. It is well located for a dis- 
tributing center. It is one of the best dairy 
centers of the state. 


Residential Features: With the exception of 
a few large homes, the smaller type of houses 
predominate. Most all families are home own- 
ers. The city is well laid out, has wide streets 
and good pavements. 


Retail Shopping Section: Antigo has two prin- 
cipal business streets. Fifth Ave. business sec- 
tion runs 9 blocks. Superior St. runs 6 blocks. 
There are a few small grocery stores scattered 
in outlying sections. 


Trading Area: Antigo has a wide trading 
area. The largest bulk comes from north, busi- 
ness coming as far as 75 miles. From the east 
about 40 miles. From west 20 miles and from 
south, 25 miles. Five bus lines operate out of 
here, bringing in people to trade from distance 
of 75 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fectionery, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; automobile accessories, 3; automobile 
tire agencies, 10; bakers, 4; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 9; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 4; delicatessen, 2; dress- 
makers, 2; druggists, 6; dry goods, 3; depart- 
ment stores, 3; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 1; 
fruits, 2; furniture, 2; furriers, 1; garages 
(publie), 6; grocers, 2); hardware, 


11 (chain, 
5; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 5; men’s furnish- 
ing, 4; merchant tailors, 2; 


Meats, 1; fruits, 1; con- 


milliners, 3; opti- 
cians, 3; photographers, 3; pianos (and miscel- 
laneous musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 
2: restaurants (including hotels), 8; shoes, 4; 
sporting goods, 1; stationers, 1; women’s ap- 
parel, 2. : 


Data: Doctors (medical, 9), 
natural; number of meters, 
alternating; number of 
soft. 


Miscellaneous 
(dentists, 6); gas, 
600; electric current, 
wired houses, 1,500: water, 


APPLETON, WIS. 


(Outagamie County) 


1920 Population, 19,561 (1925 
000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 60,000. 

Native Whites, 90%; Foreign Born, 10%; In- 
dividual Workers, 75%; English Reading, 95%; 
Families, 5,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 5; Number of Pupils, 2,300. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; WBpiscopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
3; Miscellaneous, 9. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 8; Total Re- 
sources, $13,079,931.30. Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $3,337,372.95. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous (Anditoriums, ete.), 1. Total 
number of eats, 5,100. 


Estimate, 23,- 


Location: On north shore of Fox River near 
Lake Winnebago. Served by ©. & N. W. Ry., 
Soo Line, C: M. & St. P. Ry. River navigation, 
freighters and passenger boats. Excellent half 
interurban service with adjoining towns. 
Sixteen bus lines enter city. 1 hour by auto. 
from nearest large city and. 1% hours by trol- 
ley; 1 hour by railroad. 


Principal Industries: Paper) and paper prod- 
ucts. mill machinery and paper mill accessories, 
wood products, knit goods, 4 knitting mills, 
farm machinery, wire works, 


Manufacturing Establishments: Fox River 
Fiber & Paner Co., Interlake Pulp & Paper Co., 
Appleton Wire Works, Appleton Machine Co., 
J. J. Plank Co., Valley Iron Works, Appleton 
Superior Knitting Works, Zwicker Knitting 
Works, Eagle Mfg. Co., Appleton Fox Tractor 
Co., Wisconsin Wire Works, Standard Mfg. Co., 
Appleton Wood Products Co., Appleton Chair 
Co., Appleton Furniture & Toy Co., Kimberly- 
Clark Co. 


Residential Features: One-family houses most- 


ly. Private homes predominate. No undesirable 
residence sections. No slum _ district. Ranks 


No shacks, practically 


high in home ownership. t 
There were 200 


all well built, or new homes. 
built within the past year. 


Retail Shopping Section: College Avenue, run- 


ning east and west for about 2144 miles. Dast 
portion of College Avenue is exclusive residence © 
section. College Avenue, the principal business 
street, is intersected by Appleton St., Oneida | 
St. and Morrison St., which form the centrally 
located business district. There are six smaller 
‘‘neighborhood’’ sections with the usual grocery, 
confectionery, meat and smaller shops. 


Trading Area: Wxtends about six miles south, 
20 miles east, 30 miles north, and 35 miles 
west. About 21 villages and cities are included 
in this area, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 3; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1; candy and cookies, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 20; commercial auto. agencies, 8; automo- — 
bile accessories, 32; automobile tire agencies, 32; 
bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 6 (chain, 1); confectioners (including | 
hotel stands), 10; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 
1£; druggists, 8; dry goods, 7; department stores, 
1; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 3; fruits, 9; 
furniture, 4; furriers, 2; garages (public), 30; 
grocers, 55 (chain, 6); hardware, 8; jewelry, 8; 
meat markets, 12; men’s furnishing, 12; men’s 
clothing, 15; merchant tailors, 9; milliners, 10; | 
opticians, 5; photographers, 5: pianos (and mis- ] 
cellaneous musical instruments), 4; radio sup- . 
plies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), §& 
(chain, 1); shoes, 8; sporting goods, 10; station- 
ers, 2; women’s apparel, 9. 

Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
June, Sept. and Oct. Doctors (medical, 30), 
(dentists, 18), (osteopaths, 2); street car sery- 
ice; gas, artificial; electric current, alternating; 
number of wired houses, 4,500; water, hard. 


ASHLAND, WIS. 


(Ashland County) "i 
1920 Population, 11,334, (1926, est. 12,000.) 


_ City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. Most ‘ 
important cities and towns in this area are: + 
Washburn (pop. 4,000); Iron River (800); Bay- 
field (1,441); Mellen (2,000). ; 


Native Whites, 80%; Foreign Born, 20%: In- 
dustrial Workers, 30%; English Reading, 85%; 
Families, 3,000. 


Schools: 


‘ i 


; 
‘ 
Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Parochial, i 


_2; Number of Pupils, 600, 


Churches: Christian Science, 1; Congregation- 
al, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian 2; Roman Catholic, 2; Lutheran, 
5; Miscellaneous, 3. = 1 


J x4 
ete National, 2; Total Resources, $4,000,- 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Total number - 
of seats, 1,500. : 


_ Location: On Chequamegon Bay, Lake Supe- 
rior. Served by steamship lines, and by the 
Northern Pacific, Northwestern, Omaha and Soo 


Rys. Also bus service to points in northern 
Wisconsin. 


Principal Industries: Pig iron foundries and 
shipments of iron ore to Lake Erie points from 
Gogebic range. Railroad center, dairy center, 


lumber. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 20. Leading 
firms: Charcoal Iron Co., Schroeder Lumber Co., 


Scott Taylor Co., Bretting Mfg. 


Co., Clubine Co., 
Penokee Lumber Co. ; ; 


Special Information: Has fine harbor on the 
Great Lakes, handling thousands of big boats 
each summer without the use of tugs. Ore and 
coal docks yalued at six to eight million dollars, 
Ashland County has 1,079 farms, with a total 
crop area of 27,996 acres. The town claims to 
have largest boys’ brass band and girl’s guitar 
club. (350 members) in the State. Good hotels, 
hospitals and tourist camps and _ recreation 
grounds, 


Residential Features; Mostly one and two- 
story houses, no expensive residences. 


Retail Shopping Section: Along Second Street 
about fifteen blocks. Small grocery, confection- 
ery stores, and meat markets are scattered all 
over the city. 


_ Trading Area: Twenty-five miles. 


2. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 2; 


fruits, 1; hardware, 1; candies, 1: flour. 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- — — 
cies, &; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automobile - 
accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 10; ; 
pakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including ho- 
tels, 50: confectioners (including hotel] stands), 
60: delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 10; druggists, 
7; dry goods, 12; department stores, 3; electrical 
supplies, 4; florists, 1; fruits, 40; furniture, 5; 
garages (public), 5; grocers, 65; hardware, 5; 
jewelry, 4: meat markets, 8; men’s furnishing, 
6: men’s clothing, 6: merchant tailors, 3; milli- 
ners, 8; opticians, 4; photographers, 2; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; ra- 
dio supplies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 
16: sporting goods, 4; stationers, 4; women’s 
apparel, 2. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 12), 
(dentists, 10), (osteopaths, 2); street car serv- 
ice; gas, artificial; meters, 1,382; electric cur- 


rent, alternating; number of wired houses, 
1,900:. number of automobile registrations, 790; 


Ve Aa 


water, soft. yak " 
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Reasons oe 

isconsin Daily Newspapers 
1. The gross income of the Wisconsin Farmer in 1925 was 390 4. These 31 Regions of Wisconsin on the map above constitute 
million dollars. Monthly milk and cream checks made up about terminals for economical distribution. Each region can be de- 
half of the amount. Hogs, potatoes, eggs and poultry, and veloped step by step with ease and rapidity. Distribution and ad- 

; bal 1926 bids fair ; vertising can go hand in hand. Logical, sane selling—and thor- 
eall stams accounted tor ‘the balance. Ve act oughly read advertising in the daily newspaper of the region, 
1925 in all respects. win these markets. 

2. Wisconsin’s industries have a capital investment of 1 bil- 5. The “home” newspaper of each one of these 31 important 
lion, 361 million dollars and rank eighth in the nation. Manu- regions is necessary to the selling success of any manufacturer. 
factured products annually total 1 billion, 846 million dollars, ‘ach newspaper blankets its own region as no other EM PRaD Ges 
, f 317.000 ' Peed ore TENS eats’ magazine, or combination of newspapers or magazines can. The 
while an Oe ce ; vs SES a9 he vale a at home newspaper brings your advertising message to not only 1 
10,393 factories. fireside out of 5 but of 5 out of 5 in its own region. One order 
My: and one check addressed to the Secretary covers the State! 
3. Natural resources contribute 10 million of dollars annually | heh 
to Wisconsin’s product score. There are 107 mines and quarries 6. In these 31 Wisconsin pataas the PERN advertiser 
engaged in developing rich resource deposits, of which iron ore must use the paper of the region. The Hablonay new spapek “f 
¥ : a ; Pee dtc eee pl has been wiped from the ranks in the last quarter century. 
and granite are ea cerests DBO N STH. DEOSUCtOL C aged nee Smaller city dailies and community newspapers have come into 
oth and 4th respectively among all of the states. Standing tim- their own. In Wisconsin—particularly the “home town’’ daily 
_ber is valued in untold millions of dollars. newspaper has the preference! 
A request addressed to H. H. Bliss, Secretary, Wisconsin Daily Newspaper League, 
Janesville, Wis., will bring complete information about this great advertising and 
merchandising unit of thirty-one live Wisconsin Dailies. Two hundred and _ fifty 
thousand total net paid circulation! 
{ ) ss 
J 
re 1. Appleton Post-Crescent 10. Green Bay Press Gazette 16. Marinette Eagle-Star 24. Sheboygan Press 
2. Antigo Journal 11. Janesville Gazette 17. Marshfield News 25. Stevens Point Journal 
3. Ashland Press 12. Kenosha News 18. Merrill Herald 26. Stoughton Courier-Hub 
4. Beaver Dam Citizen 13. LaCrosse Tribune & Leader 19. Monroe Times 27. Superior Telegram 
: 5. Beloit News Press 20. Oshkosh Northwestern 28. Watertown Times 
6. Berlin Journal ld 14. Wisconsin State Journal 21. Portage Register-Democrat 29. Waukesha Freeman 
¢. Chippewa Hisra (Madiscn) 22. Racine Journal-News 30. Wausau Record-Herald 
8. Eau Claire Leader-Telegram i : N 31. W; Rast ; 
9. Fond du Lac Commonwealth-Reporter 15. Manitowoc Herald News 23. Rhinelander News 5 isconsin Rapids Tribune J { 
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WISCONSIN (Cont'd) 


BARABOO, WIS. 


(Sauk County) 


1920 Population, 5,538. 


Native Whites, 99%; Foreign Born, 1%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 70%; English Reading, 100%; 
Families, 1,250. 


Schools: Public Grade, 3; 
High, 1; Parochial, 2. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Ohristian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Lutheran, 
1; Evangelical, 1; Advent Christian, 1. 


High, 1; Junior 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Re- 
sources, $4,950,000. Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $584,975.92, 

‘Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 


Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
ber of seats, 1,300. 

Location: Chicago & Nerth Western R.R, Sev- 
eral bus and truck lines. 

Principal Industries: Farming, woolen mill, 
ereameries (2), wrench factory, wholesale gro- 
ceries, bakeries (3), ice cream factories (2). 

Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Island Woolen Mills, McArthur Linen Mills, 
Janesville Clothing Co. (branch), Humane Stan- 
tion Works, General Refrigerator Car Repair 
Co., Olympia Candy Kitchen. 

Special Information: The city is located near 
Devils Lake, State Park (a great summer re- 


1; Total num- 


sort), on main trails across country, bringing 
thousands of tourists to the city. Wisconsin 
Dells are near here. 

Residential Features: Mostly  one-family 
homes, with beautifully kept lawns, 

Retail Shopping Section: Branching in all 
directions from the Court House Square. Twelve 


of business houses. Trading area ex- 
from the city about 15 miles in four 
directions. Many come from 30 miles away by 
auto and C. & N. W. R.R. service. Estimated 
10,000 people trade in Baraboo, ‘Trading area, 
15 miles. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; 
candy, 3; ice cream factories, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial auto. agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 8; automobile tire agencies, 10; 
bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 10; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 12; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 15; 
druggists, 4; dry goods, 12; department stores, 
1; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 4; fruits, 3; 
furniture, 3; furriers, 1; garages (public), 7; 
grocers, 25 (chain, 2); hardware, 4; jewelry, 4; 
meat markets, 4; men’s furnishings, 4; men’s 
clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 4; 
opticians, 4; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio sup- 


blocks 
tends 


fruits, 1; 


plies, 38; restaurants (including hotels), 12; 
shoes, 8; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 4; no- 
tions, 2; women’s apparel, 4. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 4), 
(dentists, 7), (osteopaths, 1); gas, artificial; 


number of meters, 1,306; electrical current, alter- 
nating; water, hard. 


BEAVER DAM, WIS. 


(Dodge County) 


1920 Population, 7,992. 

City and Suburban Estmiate, 8,500. 

Native Whites, 70%; Foreign Born, 30%; In 
dustrial Workers, 30%; English Reading, 85%; 
Families, 2,400. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 4; Number of Pupils, 2,650. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 2; Methodist, 3; Presbyterian 2; Ro- 
man Catholic 3; Greek, 1; Lutheran, 2. 


Banks: National 2; State, 1; Total Re- 
sources, $4,000,000; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $875,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 


Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 8; Total num- 
ber of seats, 2,800. 


Location; On C. M. & St. P. Ry., Northern 
Division. 


Principal Industries: Malleable iron, shoes, 
stockings, barn equipment, silo, ranges, overalls. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 8. Leading 


firms: Western Malleables Co., Malleable Iron 
Range Co., Bear Brand Hosiery Co., Weyenberg 
Shoe -Co, 

Residential Features: Mostly individual resi- 
dences, few flats, most homes are owned by 
occupants. 


Retail Shopping Section: Two blocks on Front 
Street, two blocks on Spring, one on Center, 
all within four blocks of one another. 

Trading Area: Extends within a radius of 
ten miles. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; automobile accessories, 10; automobile 
tire agencies, 12; bakers, 3; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 9; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 6; delicatessen, 1; dress- 
makers, 8; druggists, 3; dry goods, 6; depart- 
ment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 2; florists, ait 
TITS; 7; furniture, 3; furriers, 4; garages (pub- 


lic), 9; grocers, 18; hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; 
meat markets, 7; men’s furnishings, 6; men’s 
clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 3; 


opticians, 4; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 


cellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio sup- 
plies, 6; restaurants (including hotels), 5; 
sporting goods, 1; stationers, 4; women's ap- 
parel, 6. 
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BELOIT, WIS. 


(Rock County) 
1920 Population, 21,284. (1926 Est., 27,500.) 


City and Suburban Estimate, 48,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Delavan, (pop. 3,016); Elkhorn, (2,022); Clin- 
ton, (1,114); Rockton (Ill.), (964). 

Native Whites, 99%; Negroes, under 0.2%; 
Foreign Born, 0.8%; Industrial Workers, 40%; 
English Reading, 98%; Families, 6,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 1; Junior 
High, 2; Number of Pupils, 5,000; College, 1; 
Number of Students enrolled, 500. 


Churches; Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 38; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
4; Miscellaneous, 6. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 3; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $1,- 
223,542.48; Total Deposits (all banks), $2,104,- 
576.40; Total Resources (all banks), $13,347,- 
902.59; Total Savings Banks Deposits, $4,350,- 
809.27. 


Theatres: 
(Auditoriums, ete.), F-M Auditorium; Cong. 
Auditorium, Total number of seats, 5,300. 


Location: Division point on the C. M. & St. 
P. R. R, and on through line of C. & N. W. Ry. 
Rockford and Interurban Railway runs from 
Rockford through Beloit to Janesville. Four 
bus lines run through Beloit or make it their 
terminal point. Good paved roads lead to all 
larger cities, Rockford, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Madison. Nearest large city is % hour by auto- 
mobile; one hour by trolley and 85 min. by rail- 
road. 


Principal Industries: Farm engines; light 
plants; woodworking machinery; refrigerating 
plants; shoes; knitted goods; gas engines; wind- 
mills, home waterplants, feed grinders, sawmill 
and planing machinery; washing machines, hos- 
jiery; work clothing; gloves, paint, disc-grinders; 
papermill machinery; auto-trailers; taps, dies; 
scales; paper and machine knives; patterns, 
eastings, boxboard and other papermill prod- 
ucts; showcases, concrete stone, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 
Leading firms: Fairbanks, Morse & Co.; 
Yates Machine Co.; Beloit Iron Works. 


Special Information: Average per, capita 
wealth $1,850.00. Average household  sav- 
ings account $600.00. Working conditions 
ideal. Living standards wgh. lExcellent edu- 
cational system. Well equipped playgrounds and 
parks, Large Public Library—Seat of Beloit Col- 
lege. 


Residential Features: Most of the homes in 
Beloit are owned by the families living in them, 
There are about 6,000 homes within a radius of 
three miles from post office. The streets are 
well-kept, most of them payed and the homes 
attractive and good to look upon. 


Retail Shopping Section: State Street, (3 
blocks); E. Grand Avenue, (4 blocks); W. Grand 
Avenue, (4 blocks); Fourth Street, (2 blocks). 


Trading Area: Covers a radius of about forty 
miles. Good paved roads lead to Beloit. South- 
ern Rock County; southeastern Green County; 
northern Boone (Ill.), and Winnebago Coun- 
ties; northwestern McHenry (Ill.) County, and 
all of Walworth County. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; candy job- 
ber, 1; fruits, 1; Miscellaneous lines; Cigarettes, 
cookies, .oleo, soft drinks, candies. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 14; commercial auto. agencies, 3; auto- 
mobile accessories, 5; automobile tire agencies, 
5; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 145 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 15; delicatessen, 2; dress- 
makers, 25; druggists, 12; dry goods, 6; depart- 
ment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 
4; fruits, 12; furniture, 5; furriers, 1; grocers, 
86 (chain, 8); hardware, 6; jewelry, 6; meat 
markets, 12; men’s furnishings, 12; men’s cloth- 
ing, 12; merchant tailors, 8; milliners, 4; op- 
ticians, 7; photographers, 8; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio sup- 
plies, 7; restaurants (including hotels), 25; 
shoes, 6; sporting goods, 10; stationers, 2; wo- 
men’s apparel, 14, 


Miscellaneous Data: 


Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
Ch, 


More than 380; 
1 sd oy 


Doctors (medical, 31); 
(dentists, 24); (osteopaths, 3); street car serv- 
ice; gas, artificial; number of meters, 5,232; 
electric current, alternating;. number of wired 
houses, 5,300; number of automobile registra- 
tions, 500 (approx.); water, hard, 


See announcement columns 3 and 4 


BERLIN, WIS. 


(Green Lake County) 

1920 Population, 4,400. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 6,475, 

Native Whites, 95%; Foreign Born, 5%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 75%; Families, 1,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 2; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 3; Number of Pupils, 225. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Ohristian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, Ls 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellane- 


ous; Lutheran, 2. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$2,792,098.05; Savings Bank Deposits Total 
$2,492) 194.09. ; 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Total number 
of seats, 800. 

Location: On the C. M. & St, P. Railroad. 


Nearest large city is 45 minutes by automobile; 
1 hour by trolley, and 1% hours by railroad. 
Principal Industries: Gloves, moccasins, eva- 
porated and condensed milk canning, furs and 
fur coats, tanning and leather products, boots 


‘and shoes, mittens, whips, building granite, 
potatoes and cranberries (leading crops are 
shipped in large quantities). 


Manufacturing Establishments: 2; Leading 
firms; Berlin Chapman Co., Berlin Glove Com- 
pany, Russell Glove Company, Russell Moc- 
casin Company, Carnation Milk Products Com- 
pany, Truesdall Fur Coat Company, Berlin Tan- 
ning and Manufacturing Company, Berlin Can- 
ning Company, Berlin Chapman Company. 


Special Information: Near two attractive 
lakes, Green and Silver. Fine roads well paved 
leading into city. | 


Residential Features: 
few apartment houses. 

Retail Shopping Section: 
streets, 


Trading Area: 12 to 15 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Safford Produce Co., han- 
dling fruit, meat and groceries. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agencies, 
10; automobile accessories, 8; automobile tire 
agencies, 4; bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 18; confectioners (includ- 
ing hotel stands), 4; dressmakers, 28; drug- 
gists, 3 (chain, 1); dry goods, 4; department 
stores, 2; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 1; fruits, 
5; furniture, 1; furriers, 1; garages (public), 10; 
grocers, 8 (chain, 2); hardware, 4; jewelry, 2; 
meat markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 4; men’s 
clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 1; milliners, 4; 
opticians, 1; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 38; restaurants (including hotels), 4; 
shoes, 4; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 3; wo- 
men’s apparel, 2. 


Miscellaneous Data: 


Mostly all homes, with 


Four blocks; 8 


Average temperature, 50 
degrees; most pleasant months, May to Novem- 
ber. Doctors (medical, 4); (dentists, 5); (os- 
teopaths, 1); gas, artificial; electric current, 
alternating; water, soft. 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS. 


(Chippewa County) 

1920 Population, 9,130 (1925, est. 11,130). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 14,000. 

Native Whites, 100%; English Reading, 96%; 
Families, 2,262. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 2; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 4. Number of Pupils, 2,000. 

Churches: Christian Science, 1; Episcopal, 1; 
Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
3; Miscellaneous, oe 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1. 


Theatres; Moving Pictures, 2. Total number 
of seats, 1,222, 

Location: Northwestern,, Soo Line, Milwau- 
kee, Interurban Buses, Truck Lines. Nearest 
large city, 80 minutes by automobile; 45 min- 
utes by trolley and railroad, 


Principal Industries: Shoe factories, sugar fac- 
tory, canning factory, pump factory, tire fac- 
tory, foundry, mattress factory, broom factory, 


trunk factory, bottling works, brewery, hydro- 
electric plant, . 
Manufacturing . Establishments: Chippewa 


Springs Co., shoe factory, hydro-electric plant, 
sugar factory, canning factory, pump factory, 
broom factory. 


Residential Features: Mostly 1-family houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: About 6 ea cen- 
ter of city. 


Trading Area: Twenty-two miles radius. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen-. 
cies, 11; commercial automobile agencies, 1; au- 
tomobile accessories, 4; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 5; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 25; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 31; dressmakers, 8; druggists, 4 
(chain, 2); dry "goods, 4; department stores, 5; 
electrical supplies, 3; florists, 3; wholesale — 
fruits, 1; furniture, 3; furrier, 1; garages (pub- 
lie), 11; grocers, 29 (chain, 3); hardware, 5; 
jewelry, 4; meat markets, 30; men’s furnish: 
ings, 7; men’s clothing, 7; merchant tailors, 5; 
milliners, 7; opticians, 7; photographers, 3; pi- 
anos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
4; radio supplies, 4; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 12; shoes, 10; sporting goods, 3; station- 
ers, 2; women’s apparel, 5, 

Miscellaneous Data: Ayerage temperature, 60 
degrees. Usually most pleasant months: April, 
May, June, July, Aug., Sept., Oct., Noy.; doc- 
tors (medical, 15); (dentists, 8); (osteopaths, 
3); street car service; gas, artificial; electric 
current, direct; water, soft. ; 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


(Eau Claire County) 
1920 Population: 20,906. 
City and Suburban Estimate: 100,000. 
Native Whites, 95%; Foreign Born, 5%; Indus- 


trial Workers, 80%; English Reading, 100%; 
Families, 5,400. 
Schools: Public Grade, 9; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 4; Number of pupils, 4,963. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 1: 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
2 Miscellaneous, 7. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 4; Total Resources 
$9,624,125.05; Savings Bank Deposits, Total $4,- 
284, 350. 89, 


Theatres; Legitimate, 2; pe Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 1; Total num- 
ber of seats, 7,200. 


Location: On the ©. & N. W., ‘‘Soo Line,”” 
C. M. & St. P.; 100 miles east of St. Paul; 300 
from Chicago; central distributing point. for 
northwestern Wisconsin; over 200 commercial 


Beloit, Wisconsin 


A prosperous growing city—Varied indus- 
tries — Diversified farming — Population 


27,000—Trade area 50 ,000—E ficiently 
served by its one daily paper, 


The Beloit Daily News 


Net paid nearly 10,000—More readers in southern Rock county 
and Walworth county (according to A. B. C.) than any other 
paper in the field. Also covers southeastern Green county and 
northern Boone and Winnebago counties in IJlinois—Producing 
excellent results for national, local and classified advertisers. 


; Get the true facts 
Write for Beloit Market Survey Today 
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Beloit, Wisconsin 


PRUDDEN, 


KING AND PRUDDEN, 


INc. 


National Representatives’ 
New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 


WISCONSIN (Cont'd) _ | 


travelers make Eau Claire their headquarters, 
Nearest large city is St. Paul; 4 hours by auto- 
mobile, and 3 hours by railroad. 

Principal Industries: Tires and tubes, paper, 
furniture and refrigerators, packing house prod- 
ucts, shoes, lumber and box shooks, saddlery, 
creameries, canning factories, steam cookers, 
railroad equipment, picking works. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 87; Leading 
firm: Gillette Rubber ©o., Dells Paper & 
Pulp Co., Drummond Packing Co., Lange Can- 
ning Co., A. A. Cutter (shoes), N, W. Steel Co., 
(manufacturing national steam cooker), Dells 
Lumber Co., J. H. Kaiser Lumber Co., Linder- 
man Box Veneer Co., Eau Claire Box and 
Crating Co., Cold Storage Refrigerator Co., 
Pioneer Furniture Co., Phoenix Furniture Co. 


Special Information: Eau Claire is the job- 
bing center of northwestern Wisconsin, having 
48 trains daily. It is the commercial center 
for a radius of 100 miles and fast becoming the 
convention city of northwestern Wisconsin. Good 
labor market, good transportation facilities, and 
a ready market. The Eau Claire and Chippewa 
Rivers will permit the development of almost 
unlimited water power. Over 300 acres of parks, 
152 miles of streets, 


Residential Features: Approximately 5,105 
Single-family houses, and 8 apartment houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: On Barstow Street, 
12 blocks; River St., 7 blocks; South Dewey St., 
5 blocks; Hau Claire St., 3 blocks; South Far- 
well St., 2 blocks; Galloway St., 2 blocks; Bell- 
inger St., 4 blocks; Water St., 6 blocks; Gib- 
son St., 2 blocks; Grand Ave., 3 blocks, 


Trading Area: Extends 50 miles north, along 
line of C, N, W. Ry.; 50 miles east, along 
line of ‘Soo’? Ry.; 30 miles southeast, along 
line of C. & N. W. Ry.; 20 miles south, via 
state trunk highways; 40 miles southwest, along 
line of OC. M. St. P. Ry.; and 30 miles west, 
along line of C, & N. W., and ‘‘Soo’”’ Rys. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 2; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1; miscellaneous lines, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; commercial auto. agencies, 11; automo- 
bile accessories, 15; automobile tire agencies, 9; 
bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 9 (chain, 1); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 8; dressmakers, 10; druggists, 10; 
(chain, 1); dry goods, 5; department stores, 5; 
electrical supplies, 5; florists, 4; fruits, 2; fur- 
niture, 5; furriers, 3; garages (public), 11; 
grocers 66 (chain, 4); hardware, 6; jewelry, 4; 
meat markets, 20; men’s furnishings, 12; men’s 
clothing, 12; merchant tailors, 6; milliners, 13; 
opticians, 4; photographers, 4; pianos (and mis- 
cellancous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 10; restaurants (including hotels), 14; 
shoes, 8; sporting goods, 7; stationers, 2; wo- 
men’s apparel, 9. 

Miscellaneous Data: Temperature, 43 to 93 
degrees: average precipitation, 32.87 inches; 
most pleasant months, May, June, Sept., Oct. 
Doctors (medical, 34); (dentists, 22); (osteo- 
paths, 2); street car service; gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 5,000; water, soft. 


Se 


FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


(Fond du Lac County) 
1920 Population, 23,427. (1926, est, 31,650.) 
City and Suburban Estimate, 68,000, 
Native Whites, 95%; Negroes, .1%; Foreign 


Born, 4.9%; Industrial Workers, 20%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 95%; Families, 7,300. 
Schools: Public Grade, 9; High, 1; Junior 


High, 2; Parochial, 2; Number of Pupils, 6,832. 

Churches: ‘Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Greek, 1; He- 
brew, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman 
Catholic, 4; Miscellaneous, 5. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Total Resources, 
$13,382,257.44; Savings Bank Deposits ‘Total, 
$5,722,478.66. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Vaudeville, 3; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
2. Total number of seats; 6,000, 


Location: On south shore of Lake Winnebago, 
Beginning of fertile Fox River Valley. Served 
by C. & N. W., Soo Line and St, Paul R. R. 
and Wisconsin power and light company inter- 
urban line, Bus lines connect it with surround- 
ing cities on all sides. Some thirty buses in and 
out daily besides the over 60 passenger trains. 
Nearest large city 1144 hours by auto; 114 hours 
by railroad or bus, 


Principal Industries: Leather, refrigerators, 
cement blocks, lumber, candy, jewelry, gloves, 
shoes, tires, typewriters, caskets, wagons and 
sleighs, furniture, cheese factory equipment, 
railroad shops of the ‘‘Soo Line’ and C. & N. 
Wok.) Be 


Manufacturing Establishments, 74, Leading 
firms: Fred Rueping Leather Co., Gurney Re- 
frigerator Co., Sanitary Refrigerator Co., Men- 
zies Shoe Co., Latex Tire Co., Demountable 
Typewriter Co,, Fond du Lac Table Mfg. Co., 
Winnebago Furniture Co., Damrow Bros. Co. 
(cheese factory supplies), B. F. & H. L. Sweet 
Co., Moore & Galloway Lumber Co., Northern 
Casket Co. Total value of yearly output of fac- 
tories estimated at 18 to 20 million dollars. 


Special Information: Located in rich dairy 
district. Lake Winnebago is the largest lake en- 
tirely in one state in the Union and thousands of 
tourists visit Fond du Lac every summer. High- 


Ways 15 and 55 of the state road system lead 
through main street and form a continuous ce- 
ment roadway from St. Louis on the south to 
the extreme end of Green Bay on the north, 
some 600 miles. 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family resi- 
dences. Growth has demanded the building of 
approximately 150 houses a year for past two 
years, and still building at the same rate. 


Retail Shopping Section: Principally one street 
(Main) and extends a block off in east and west 
directions. Main shopping section is 10 blocks 
long. Neighborhood corners, including grocery, 
meats, and general stores are on a number 
of outlying corners. 

Trading Area: About 10 miles north, on west 
shore of Lake Winnebago; 40 miles west, 30 
miles south, and 20 miles east, with a north- 
eastern extension to 30 miles, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; 
miscellaneous lines, 7. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 23; commercial automobile agencies, 16; 
automobile accessories, 9; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 5; bakers, 9; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 8 (chain, 3); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 9; delicatessen, 4; dress- 
makers, 20; druggists, 15; dry goods, 6; depart- 
ment stores, 11; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 3; 
fruits, 90; furniture, 6; furriers, 3; garages 
(public), 17; grocers, 94 (chain, 7); hardware. vis 
jewelry, 7; meat markets, 32 (chain, 3); men’s 
furnishings, 11; men’s clothing, 13; merchant 
tailors, 5; milliners, 13; opticians, 4; photo- 
graphers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 6; radio supplies, 12; restaurants 
(including hotels), 11; shoes, 14; sporting goods, 
4; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 11. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 49 


fruits, 2; 


degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 111; most pleasant months, 
May to Oct. Doctors (medical, 31); (dentists, 


29); (osteopaths, 2); streetcar and city bus 
service; gas, artificial; electric current, alter- 
nating; number of wired houses, 6,900; water, 
hard, 


See announcement column 2 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 


(Brown County) 


1920 Population, 31,017. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 74,000. 

Native Whites, 88.2%; Negroes, 0.1%; 
eign Born, 11.5%; Industrial Workers, 
English Reading, 90%; Families, 7,200. 

Schools: Public Grade, 14; High, 3; Parochi- 
al, 11. Number of Pupils, 6,400. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Congregational, 1; Bpis- 
copal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 
2; Roman Catholic, 8; Lutheran, 5; Miscellane- 
ous, 6. 

Banks: National, 3; State, 8; Total Resources, 
$17,190,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Total number of seats, 3,400. 

Location: Northeastern Wisconsin at mouth 
of Fox River on Green Bay. Four railway sys- 
tems radiate from this point. Nearest large 
city, 5 hours by auto; 8 hours by trolley; 4 
hours by railroad. 

Principal Industries: Four paper mills, cranes, 


For- 
20%; 


paper novelties, fisheries, dairy products, coal 
docks, railway shops, canned vegetables, ship- 
yards, flour, lumber, grass rugs, foundries, in- 


dex files, wagons, gloves, sash, doors and blinds. 


Residential Features: Mostly one- and two- 
family houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: About 18 blocks. 


Trading Area: About 35 miles north and west, 
15 miles south and 40 miles east to lake. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; meats, 5; 
hardware, 1; dry goods, 1; confectioners, 5; 
tobacco, 1, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 27; commercial automobile agencies, 8; au- 
tomobile accessories, 22; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 6; bakers, 11; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 20 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 57; dressmakers, 49; 
druggists, 36; dry goods, 12; department stores, 
4; electrical supplies, 13; florists, 2; fruits, 15; 
furniture, 8; furriers, 3; garages (public), 18; 
grocers, 135 (chain, 12); hardware, 13; jewelry, 
12; meat markets, 45 (chain, 1); men’s furnish- 
ings, 4; men’s clothing, 20; merchant tailors, 4; 
milliners, 16; opticians, 3; photographers, 7; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
4; radio supplies, 16; restaurants (including ho- 
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tels), 84 (chain, 1); shoes, 26; sporting’ goods, 
4; stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 12. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 44 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 12 
months, 115; most pleasant months: June to 
Oct.; doctors (medical, 50); (dentists, 35); (os- 
teopaths, 2); number of wired houses, 8,000; 
Street car service; gas, artificial; electric cur- 
rent, alternating; water, hard. 


KENOSHA, WIS. 


(Kenosha County) 


1920 Population, 40,472 (1925, Gov’t. est. 50,- 
981). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 65,000, 

Native Whites, 68.3%; Negroes, .8%; Foreign 
Born, 31.4%; Industrial Workers, 27%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 80%; Families, 9,200. 

Schools: Public Grade, 17; High, 1; Junior 
High, 3; Parochial, 8; Number of Pupils, 10,163. 

Churches: Baptist, 3; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Bpiscopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Roman Catholic, 9; Miscellaneous, 
14. 


Banks: National, 3; State, 1; Oapital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $1,- 
672,119.94; Total Deposits (all banks), $16,633,- 
128.76; Total Resources (all banks), $18, 692, - 
749.49; Total Bank Clearings (12 months, 1925), 
$52, 648,199.32. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 7; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
4. Total number of seats, 5,050 (theatres only). 

Location: On Lake Michigan midway between 
Milwaukee and Chicago. Served by Chicago 
Northwestern Railway, Chicago North Shore & 
Milwaukee Railway, Milwaukee, Racine & Ken- 
osha electric line, and motor buses running 
north, south and west. Nearest larger city is 
% hr. by auto or trolley, and 15 minutes by rail- 
road. 


Principal Industries: Fire apparatus, automo- 
biles, machinery supplies, metal beds and fur- 
niture, wire rope, hosiery, underwear, plumbing 
supplies, brass rods, sheets, tubes and shapes, 
furniture, mattresses, bed springs, automobile 
and bicycle lamps, wagons, leather. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 20. Leading 
firms: Simmons Co., Nash Motors, Allen Tan- 
nery, Allen Co., Cooper Underwear Co., Amer- 
ican Brass Co., Frost Mfg. Co., Hannah’s Mfg. 
Co., Bain Wagon Co., Vincent-Alward Co., Mac- 
Whyte Co., Hall Lamp Co., Wells Machine Co., 
Peter Pirsch & Sons’ Co. Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $120,500,000, 


Special Information: Very low death rate. 
Sixty-five per cent of Kenosha people own their 
own homes. Monthly payroll over $2,000,000. 
Over 6,000 automobiles owned in the city. City 
manager form of government. 

Residential Features: Mostly one, and two- 
family houses. Private homes predominate, 


Retail Shopping Section: Main business sec~ 
tion comprised of about 16 city blocks. 


Trading Area: HWxtends about five miles nerth, 
thirty miles west, and ten miles south. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 23 
fruits, 4; miscellaneous lines, tobacco, 2; con- 
fectioner, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial automobile agencies, 4; 
automobile accessories, 43; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 10; bakers, 16; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 200; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 275; delicatessen, 5; dressmakers, 


22; druggists, 15; dry goods, 27; department 
stores, 8; electrical supplies, 14; florists, 5; 
fruits, 6; furniture, 11; furriers, 1; garages 


(public), 23; grocers, 145 (chain, 20); hardware, 
10; jewelry, 10; meat markets, 70 (chain, 5)3 
men’s furnishings, 27; men’s clothing, 19; mer- 
chant tailors, 20; milliners, 17; opticians, 6; 


photographers, 10; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 5; radio supplies, 27; 
restaurants (including hotels), 89; shoes, 263; 


sporting goods, 7; 
parel, 16, : 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 72 
degrees; most pleasant months, Sept. and Octo- 
ber. Doctors (medical, 45); (dentists, 25); 
(osteopaths, 8); street car service; gas, arti- 
ficial; number of meters, 9,304; electric current, 
alternating; number of wired houses, 7,500; 
number of automobile registrations, 7,250 (ap- 
prox.); water, hard (lake). 


See announcement below 


JANESVILLE, WIS. 


(Rock County) 


1920 Population, 18,293 (1926 estimate, 22,- 
100). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 90,000. The most 
important cities and towns in this area are; 
Fort Atkinson (population 4,815; Whitewater 
(3,215); Delavan (3,016); Edgerton (2,688). 

Native Whites, 83.6%; Negroes, .01%; For- 


stationers, 7; women’s ap- 


eign Born, 16.3%; Industrial Workers, 20%; 
English Reading, 94%; Families, 4,300. German, 


Irish, and Norwegian are the predominating races 
of foreign born population. Percentage of illiter- 
ates, 0.9%. 


Schools: Publie Grade, 9; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 3; Vocational, 1; County 
Normal School, 1; Business College, 1; Nurses 
Training School, 1; State School for the Blind, 
oe of pupils, 4,239; Number of teachers, 
oy 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; 


; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellane- 


ous, 6. Number of members, 9,625, 
Banks: National, 2; State, 8; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $1,- 
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State. 


Situated in best industrial sec- 
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WISCONSIN (Cont'd) 


Janesville (cont’d) 
486,298.26; Total Deposits (all banks), $8,624,- 


979.16; Total Resources (all banks), $10,299,- 
028.21. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 


Vaudeyille, 1; Miscellaneous, (Auditoriums, etc.), 
8; Total number of seats, 7,500. 


Location: In. the center of Rock County on 
the Rock River; geographical entrance to Wis- 
consin and Northwest Territory. Radiating 
point for five cross-state highways, all of con- 
crete, out of Janesville through county, On 
©. M. & St. P, Ry., main line Chicago to Sioux 
Falls, also to Milwaukee, Madison, and points 
west. On GC, & N. W. Ry., main line between 
‘Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth; 
also connections over this line for Madison, Fond 
‘du Lae, and points north. Rockford & Inter- 
urban electric line runs south through Beloit and 
Rockford, carrying passengers and freight, mak- 
ing connections for Chicago over other electric 


lines. Excellent bus service can be had from 
Janesville to strategic points within a 250 mile 
radius. On main line Chicago to Madison bus 
run. Nearert large city is Milwaukee, which is 
hours by auto, and railroad. Chicago is 3% 
2%4 hours by auto, and 3 hours by railroad. 
Principal Industries: Automobile assembly, 


automobile body manufacture, fountain pens, 
coaster wagons, furniture, heavy machine tools, 
porch shades, spark plugs, portable conveyors, 
barb wire fencing, absorbent cotton, threads, 
sausage, woolens, ice cream and milk, peas and 
corn canneries, shirts and overalls, farm tractors, 
eotton batting, string, bearings, auto specialties, 
paper boxes, beet sugar, store fixtures, cor- 
sets and brassiers, feed grinding, boiler works, 
beverages, underwear, monuments, candy, rye 
and buckwheat flours, brick works, foundry, tents 


and awnings, tobacco, sand and gravel, mould- 
ing sand, radio sets. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 89. Leading 
firms: Chevrolet Motor Company, Fisher Body 
Corp., Parker Pen Co., Janesville Products Co., 
Hanson Furniture Co., Rock River Machine Co., 
Hough Shade Corp., Northern Conveyor Co., 


Janesville Fenee & Post Co., Janesville Batting 


Mills, Janesville Thread Mills, Rock River 
Woolen Mills, Ackermite Bearing Co., Leach- 
wood (Co., Janesville Paper Box Co., Rock River 


Sugar Co., Gossard Corset Co., Lewis Knitting 
Co,, Janesville Sand & Gravel Co. Total value 
of yearly output of these factories is estimated 
at $48,000,000. 


Special Information: Located in the heart of 
one of the richest dairying regions in the coun- 
try. The value of dairy products, and general 
field crop. raised in the Janesville territory to- 
tals over $32,000,000. (1926). Great diversity 
of industry within city limits, and an annual 
industrial payroll that consistently has been 
over $6,000,000. Rock County is the third county 
in the state in point of automobile registration, 
having over 12,600 passenger cars in 1926. The 
assessed valuation for Janesville in 1926 was 
$29,000,000. In 1926 an industrial building pro- 
gram has been carried out totaling over $1,120,- 
000, and has been accompanied by a home build- 
ing program which will reach $750,000. A muni- 
cipal auditorium was erected at a cost of $140,- 
000. General Motors Co.’s improvements and 
additions to their plants alone total over a half 
million dollars in Janesville in 1926. A private 
census showed over 3,648 wage earners of both 
Sexes, actively employed on October Ist, 1926. 
Natural resources of Janesville consist princi- 
pally of water power, sand and gravel and 
moulding sand. 


Residential Features: The city has mostly 
one-family frame, brick, and stucco houses. 
There are about 12 apartment houses. The city 
has no tenement sections or segregated na- 
tionalities in cramped areas. It is termed ‘‘The 
Bower City,’’ because of the wonderful trees 
within its limits. The average valuation per 
home is $5,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Main 
Street and Milwaukee Streets, the geographical 
center of the city, 4 blocks south, on South 
Main St.; 4 blocks north, on North Main St., 
12 blocks west, on West Milwaukee St.; and 4 
blocks east, on East Milwaukee St. From each 
intersection are the usual sprinkling of retail 
business houses. Court Street, one block south, 
parallel to Milwaukee St., is largely a business 
section, There are three outlying business dis- 
tricts, with the usual retail meat, grocery, and 
confectionery stores. N. B. The streets parallel 
to Main St. for 11 blocks west, and four blocks 
east, sre business streets for the same length 
as Main St. Considerable development is going 
on in this district. 

Trading Area: Extends 10 miles south, and 25 


miles southeast, east to north, and west, and 
southwest. Much trade is secured from a 25- 
mile radius, and even from further distances, 


due to the wonderful roads and transportation 
facilities leading into Janesville. There are 41 
towns in this section which consider Janesville as 
the center of their trading area. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 2; 
fruits, 1; hardware, 1; dry goods, 1; automobile 
supplies, 1; automobile tires, 2; candy and con- 
fections, 2; beverages, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 25; commercial automobile agencies, 12; 
automobile accessories, 26; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 14; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 13; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 57; dressmakers, 14; druggists. 
9 (chain, 1); dry goods, 9; department stores, 
4: electrical supplies, 5; florists, 4; furniture, 4; 
garages (public), 29; grocers, 53 (chain, 7); 
hardware, 5; jewelry, 5; meat markets, 17 
(chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 11; men’s cloth- 
ing, 9; merchant tailors, 6; milliners, 9; opti- 
cians, 3; photographers, 5; pianos (and miscel- 
laneous musical instruments), 4; radio supplies, 
16; restaurants (including hotels), 24; shoes, 10; 
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sporting goods, 5; stationers, 2; women’s ap- 
parel, 9. 

Miscellaneous Data: Mean temperature, 50 
degrees; extremes of temperature, 20 to 98 
degrees; average yearly rainfall, 33 inches; 
most pleasant months: May, June, September. 
and October. Doctors (medical, 86); (dentists, 


17); (osteopaths, 3); electric current, alternating 
and direct; number of wired houses, 5,100; num- 
ber of industrial electric power users. 200: 
street car service, 3144 miles single track; auto- 
mobile registration (in city), 3,627; gas, arti- 
ficial; number of gas meters, 4,000; number of 
industrial gas customers, 300; water, extremely 
hard (artisian). 


LA CROSSE, WIS. 


(La Crosse County) 
1920 Population, 30,421 (1925 est., 31,363). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 45,000. 
Native Whites, 79%; Negroes, 1%; 
Born, 20%; Industrial Workers, 20%; 
Reading, 95%; Families, 10,000. 
Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 1; 
High, 2; Parochial, 5; Normal, 1; 
tional, 1; Number of Pupils, 7,400. 
Churches: Baptist, 4; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Wpiscopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 5; Presbyterian, 3; Roman Catholic, 
9; Miscellaneous, 13. 
Banks: National, 2; 
$15,824,378.30; 
$5,473, 162.08. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
8. Total number of seats, 6,000. F 


Location: On main lines of Chicago, Burling- 
ton, & Quincy; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
and the Chicago and Northwestern Railroads. 
On direct routes between Chicago, ‘‘Twin Cities”’ 
and Pacific Coast. On Mississippi River, with 
barge transportation of freight. Nearest large 
city is T hours distant by automobile, 5 hours 


Foreign 
English 


Junior 
State Voca- 


State, 4; Total Resources, 
Savings Bank Deposits Total 


7 
by railroad. 

Principal Industries: Rubber footwear, auto- 
mobile gauges, lumber and mill-work, boots and 


shoes, candies and crackers, agricultural imple- 
ments. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 60. Leading 
firms: La Crosse Rubber Mills Co., National 
Gauge & Equipment Co., J. B. Funke & Co 


(candies), La Crosse Garment Co. (house dresses, 
aprons, ete.), Wisconsin Pearl Button Co, Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated at 
$22,305,406,.00. 

Special Information: Situated in midst of pros- 
perous dairy country. Trade area is a 45-mile 
radius, with trade population of 175,000. Scenic 
beauties of this region attract thousands of 
automobile tourists annually. Three transcon- 
tinental auto highways lead to La Crosse. 


Residential Features: La Crosse is essentially 
a city of homes, there being a scant dozen apart- 
ment buildings, only one of which is large and 
important. There are about 7,000 houses in 
La Crosse, the majority of which are single 
family homes, only about ten per eent are du- 
plex or double duplex type. Fully 60%: of these 
homes are occupied by owners. Over 300 homes 
built in last two years. 

Retail Shopping Section: Main St. from 2nd 
to 6th (4 blocks); Third St., from Main to 
Pearl (1 block); Fourth St., from State to Jay 
(3 blocks); Pearl St., from 2nd to 4th (2 
blocks). ° 


Trading Area: North to Black River Falls (52 
miles); east to New Lisbon (65 miles); south 
to Prairie du Chien (60 miles); east to Spring 
Valley, Minn. (50 miles), 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 4; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 2; dry goods, 2; miscellane- 
ous lines: drugs, plumbing supplies, 5. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; .commercial automobile agencies, 
automobile accessories, 3 exclusive; automobile 
tire agencies, 5; bakers, 5; total cigar stores and 
stands’ (including hotels), 9 (chain, 1); con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 43; delicates- 
sen, 2; dressmakers, 35; druggists, 16 (chain, 1); 
dry goods, 16; department stores, 2; electrical 
supplies, 10; florists, 9; fruits, 1; furniture, 8; 
furriers, 3; garages (public), 12; grocers, 112 
(chain, 3); hardware, 9; jewelry, 12; meat mar- 
kets, 35 (chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 15; men’s 
clothing, 15; merchant tailors, 12; milliners, 14; 
opticians, 10; photographers, 9: pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 4; radio sup- 
plies, 6; restaurants (including hotels), 40; 
shoes, 19; sporting goods, 5; stationers, 4; wo- 
men’s apparel, 14, 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 46.1 


is 


degrees; average number of rainy days, 117; 
most pleasant months are: May, June, July, 
August, September, October and first part of 


November. Doctors (medical, 34); (dentists, 33); 
(osteopaths, 2); street car service; gas, artificial: 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 6,500; water, hard. 


MADISON, WIS. 


(Dane County) 

1920 Population, 38,378 (1926, est. 52,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 60,000. 

Native Whites, 86%; Negroes, .6%; Foreign 
Born, 18.4%; Industrial Workers, 11%; English 
Reading, 97%; Families, 10,213, (7,200 pupil 
population not included in census figures). 

Schools: Public Grade, 15; High, 3; Junior 
High, 2: Parochial, 7; Number of Pupils, 9,102; 
University of Wisconsin, Number of Students, 
7,200. 

-Churches: Baptist, Christian Science, 2; 
Congregational, 3; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 8; Presbyterian, 4; Roman Catholic, 
8; Miscellaneous, 19, 


Banks: National, 2; State, 8; Total Resources, 
$30,596,655; Trust Companies, 3. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5; 
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Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 

8. Total number of seats, 12,600, 


Location: In south central Wisconsin on the 
“Four Lakes.’’ Served by the Chicago and North 
Western, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and 
the Illinois Central Railroads. Very good bus 
service in practically all directions. Motor truck 
service also in several directions. Nearest larger 
eity 3 hrs, by auto or railroad. 


Principal Industries: Machine tools, turret 
lathes, dry cell batteries (including radio bat- 
teries), flashlights, lubricators, hospital furniture, 
time-recording devices, chemicals, farm machin- 
ery, gas engines, shoes, drugs, candy, sugar, ren- 
net extract, cheese color, ice cream and butter. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 60. Leading 
firms: Gisholt Machine Co., Fuller & Johnson 
Mfg. Co., Burgess Battery Co., French Battery 
& Carbon Co., Madison-Kipp Lubricator Corp., 
Scanlan-Morris Co., Badger State Shoe Co., 
General Laboratories, Marschall Dairy Labora- 
tory, Madison Plow Co., M. W. Keeley, Tecke- 
meyer Candy Co., Madison Candy Mfg. Co., Ken- 
nedy Dairy Co., Mansfield Caughey Co., American 
Ice Cream Co. Total value of output of fac- 
tories estimated at $16,000,000. 


Special Information: Madison is nearer the 
eenter of population in Wisconsin than any other 
city. In the heart of one of the richest dairy 
regions in America. An important battery 
center, one-tenth of the batteries and dry cells 
made in the country being made here, 


Residential Features: Mostly one, and two- 
family houses. A few apartment houses, 14 
having 10 or 12 apartments, and one having 34 
apartments. Three very fine suburbs: Nakoma, 
Lakewood, Shorewood, A large percentage of the 
people own their own homes, 


Retail Shopping Section: The streets around 
the Capitol Square, and State and King Sts. are 
the principal shopping districts, and terminal for 
street cars and bus lines from other cities. 
Pinckney St., 3 blocks; Main St., 4 blocks; Car- 
roll St., 8 blocks; Mifflin St., 3 blocks; State St., 
6 blocks; King St., 2 blocks, ‘There are five out- 
lying retail business sections, and several smaller 
‘“‘neighborhood’’ sections with the usual grocery 
and meat shops. 


Trading Area: The retail trade area takes in 


a 40-mile radius around the city; has a popu- 
lation of 305,000. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 2; 


fruits, 6; hardware, 1; dry goods, 1; miscellane- 
ous lines, 15. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 25; commercial automobile agencies, 10; 
automobile accessories, 6; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 10; bakers, 24; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 30; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 31; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 
60; druggists, 45; dry- goods, 30; department 
stores, 5; electrical supplies, 15; florists, 5; 
fruits, 6; furniture, 6; furriers, 5; garages (pub- 
lic), 15; grocers, 125 (chain, 33); hardware, 
16; jewelry, 12; meat markets, 48 (chain, 2); 
men’s furnishings, 1; men’s clothing, 23; mer- 
chant tailors, 24; milliners, 7; opticians, 5; 
photographers, 13; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 5; radio supplies, 6; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 64; shoes, 22; sport- 
ing goods, 4; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 8. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 36 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 112; most pleasant months, June 
July, Aug., Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 100); 
(dentists, 75); (osteopaths, 8); street car serv- 
ice; gas, artificial; electric current, alternating; 
number of wired houses, 13,686; water, hard. 


MANITOWOC, WIS. 


(Manitowoc County) 
1920 Population, 17,354 (1925 est., 20,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 60,000. 


Native Whites, 87.1%; Negroes, .1%; Foreign 
Born, 12.8%; Industrial Workers, 53%; English 


Reading, 91%; Families, 4,176. 
Schools: Public Grade, 9; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2. 


Churches: Christian Science, 1; Episcopal, dy 
Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
3; Miscellaneous, 4. 

Banks: National, 1; State, 3. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
3. Total number of seats, 8,000. 


Location; On the west shore of Lake Michigan. 
Served by the Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way, ‘‘Soo Line,’? and by steamships to all 
Lake Michigan ports. The Goodrich & Hilt 
steamboat lines and the Ann Arbor and Pere 
Marquette lines call daily. Excellent bus sery- 
ice to south, west, and northern part of the 
state. 


Principal Industries: Manitowoc being a lead- 
ing aluminum center has for its largest indus- 
try aluminum, next comes its large shipbuild- 
ing corporation, and another being the cement 
industry, Ranking in proportion are wood- 
working, furniture, and boiler works, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 23. Leading 
firms: The Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., The Mani- 
towoe Shipbuilding Corp., Portland Cement Co., 
The Burger Boat Co., The American Seating 
Works; The Weise Laboratory Furniture Co. 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $41,000,000. 


Special Information: The excellent bus and 
train service of Manitowoe makes it the shop- 
ping eenter of a 30-mile radius. 


Residential Features: Mostly one, and two- 
family homes. Manitowoc has no special resi- 
dential features to speak of, all classes of people 
mingle and live in about the same sections. 
Private homes predominate. - 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from 25th 
and Washington Ave. to &th and Washington 
Ave. down to Buffalo St. North, which forms 
the heart of the business section. Washington 
and Sth Sts. are business streets of 15 blocks in 


ten) 


f 


jength. ‘There are the usual smaller 


t “neighbor: 
hood’’ sections with the usual grocery, confec- 
tionery, meat, and other small shops. bt 


Trading Area: Extends about 30 miles west, 
15 miles northeast, and 20 miles south. -A large 
amount of business is secured from tourists that 
travel through this city 3 months of the year, 
viz. June, July and August. The city has pro- 
vided excellent tourists parks where we have 
tourists camping and registering up to 55 per 
day, A large amount of business is secured from 
Two Rivers, 7 miles east of here. ‘ 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, 1; 
hardware, 1. 

Number of Retail Cutlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial automobile agencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 6; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 9; bakers, 9; cigar stores and stands (in- 


cluding hotels), 26; confectioners (including ho-~ 


tel stands), 51; delicatessen, 2; druggists, 7; 
dry goods, 10; department stores, 8; electrical 
supplies, 5; florists, 4; fruits, 2; furniture, 5; 
garages (public), 21; grocers, 50; hardware, 8; 
jewelry, 4; meat markets, 16; men’s furnishings, 
8; men’s clothing, 8; merchant tailors, 7; mil- 
liners, 5; opticians, 2; photographers, 3; pianos 
(including miscellaneots musical instruments), 
6; radio supplies, 5; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 8; shoes, 10; sporting goods, 7; stationers, 
3; Women’s apparel, 8. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


(Marinette County) 
1920 Population, 13,610. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 45,000. ‘ 


Native Whites, 65%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 34%; Industrial Workers, 25%; English 
Reading, 95%; Families, 2,800, 


Schools; Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Fanlos 
High, 1; Parochial, 8; Number of Pupils, 5,621, 


Churches; Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 2; Methodist, 5; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 4; Miscellaneous, 4; 
Lutheran, 5. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 
$6,450,000. 
000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3. 
Total number of seats, 2,355. 


Location: On deep water harbor on Green Bay, 
opening off Lake Michigan, Served by Chicago & 
Northwestern, Chicago, Wilwaukee & St. Paul, 
Ann Arbor, and Wisconsin & Michigan R. Rs. 
in conjunction with the ‘Soo Line.’? Nearest 
larger city is 14% hours by auto, and 114 hours 
by railroad. ' 

Principal Industries: Paper, lumber, and lum- 
ber products, pianos, cutlery specialties, gloves, 
excelsior, knitted goods, granite monuments 
matches, : 

Manufacturing Establishments, 25. Leading 
firms: Sawyers Goodman Co., Marinette & Me- 
nominee Paper Co., Victory Bag & Paper Co., 
Marinette Knitting Mills, Boreal Mfg, Co., Pike 
‘River Granite Co., Kreiter Piano Co., Aerial 
Cutlery Co., Marinette Green Bay Mfg. Co. 
Total value of yearly output of factories , esti- 
mated at $7,000,000. 4 

Special Information: Leading lumber manu- 
facturing center in the state. Some of the 
greatest hardwood forests left standing in the 
Northwest are to be found within 50 miles of 
the city. 

Residential Features: 


ion: 2; Total Resources, 
Savings Bank Deposits Total, $6,- 


e Mainly one-and two- 
family houses. A few flats, but no tenements. 
Many beautiful residences. are to be found 
throughout the city, 


Ave., Marinette Ave., and State St. 


Retail Shopping Section: Centers on Dunlap 
Square and extends up Main St. four blocks, and 
down Hall Ave. for 5, to 8 blocks. Small neigh- 


borhood stores distributed liberally throughout — 


the city. 


Trading Area: Extends approximately 20 miles 
south; 40 to 50 miles north, and northwest, and 
25 to 30 miles west. * 


Wholesale Houses: 
butter, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; automobile accessories, 4; automobile tire 
agencies, 2; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 8 (chain, 1}; confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 19; dressmakers, 35; 
druggists, 7; dry goods, 8; department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 7; 


ay 


Groceries, 1; dry goods, 1; > 


-furniture, 3; furriers, 2; garages (public), 11; 


grocers, 43 (chain, 1); hardware, 3; jewelry, 6; 
meat markets, 16; men’s furnishing, 6; men’s” 
clothing, 3; merchant tailors, 9; milliners, 6; 
opticians, 8; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; 
plies, 38; restaurants (including hotels), 
shoes, 6; sporting. goods, 3; stationers, 2% wo- 
men’s apparel, 4. e 


Miscellaneous Data; Average temperature, 44.4 


degrees; average number of rainy day per twelve 


months, 105; most pleasant months, June, Oct.,° 
Noy. Doctors (medical, 10); (dentists, 12); 
(osteopaths, 1); street car service; gas, arti- 
ficial: electric current, alternating; number of 
wired houses, 3,657; water, hard, 


MARSHFIELD, WIS. . 


(Wood County) 

1920 Population, 7,394. (1926 est. 8,100.) 

City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Stratford (pop. 1,000); Granton (500); Spence 
(1,000). 

Native Whites, 95%; 
dustrial Workers, 25%; 
Families, 2,700. 

Schools: 
High, 1; Parochial, 3; Number of Pupils, 2,400. 

Churches: Christian Science, 1; Episcopal, 1 
Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
2; Lutheran, 3; Miscellaneous, 6. yar 


Foreign Born, 
English Redding, 999%; 


ep 


principally on Riverside bs 


radio sup-_ 
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5%; In-. 


Public Grade, 5; High, 2; Junior — 
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WISCONSIN (Coni’d) 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $116,- 
800; Total Deposits (all banks), $4,409,244; To- 
tal Resources (all banks), $5,526,358; Total 
Savings Banks Deposits, $2,254,400; otal Bank 
Clearings (12 months, to July, 1, 1926), $34,- 
500,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 3. Total num- 
ber of seats, 2,500. 


Location; Geographic center on ‘‘Soo Line,’’ 
Chicago & Northwestern, and Omaha railroads. 
Nearest larger city S hours by auto, and 6 hours 
by railroad. 


Principal Industries: Cheese and butter, steel 
culverts and barn equipment, veneer and wood 
products, furniture and rough lumber, beds, mat- 
tresses, springs, ete.; cheese and butter tubs, 
canvas gloves, flour mills, rennet and dairy 
equipment, milk cans, lightning rods,* cannery 
factory, pickle factory, two creameries. 

Manufacturing Establishments, 25. Leading 
firms: Roddis Lumber Co., Upham Furniture 
©o., Felkers Bros., Mfg. Co., Blum Bros. Box 
Factory, Johnson Glove Co., M. Bedding Co., M. 
Milling Co., M. Mfg. Co., Kraft Bros. Cheese 
Co.. Blodgett Cheese Co., Ripon Co., Puerner 
Creamery Co., Lakeshire Cheese Co., Marshfield 
Cabinet Works, Neichert Chemical Co., Marsh- 
field Ivory ‘Works. 


Special Information: Large rewarns ihre and 
shipping point for cheese, Excellent railroad 
service on two concrete state highways, with 
total of 14 miles paved streets in city and 140 
in county. 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family houses 
with about 60% owning their own. Valuation 
of homes average about $6,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Central Ave. for 16 
blocks, with a few outlying grocery stores in 
outlying residential or industrial sections of city 
and for 14 blocks along Central Ave. business 
houses prevail for a block each way. 

Trading Area; From 30 miles west, 40 miles 
north, 20 miles east and 20 miles south. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 1; 
Miscellaneous Lines, butter, eggs, farm prod- 
uce, foodstuffs, 1 each, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; automobile accessories, 12; automobile 
tire agencies, 12; bakers, 5; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 50; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 50; dressmakers, 15; drug- 
gists, 4; dry goods, 7; department stores, 6; elec- 
trical supplies, 3; florists, 1; fruits, 25; furni- 
ture, 3; garages (public), 20; grocers, 35 (chain, 
1); hardware, 6; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 12; 
men’s furnishings, 9; men’s clothing, 9; mer- 
ehant tailors, 4; milliners, 5; opticians, 4; pho- 
tographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 4; radio supplies, 2; restaurants 
(including hotels), 10; shoes, 2; sporting goods, 
8; stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 7. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 75 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 75; most pleasant months, May 
to Sept., inclusive. Doctors (medical, 15); (den- 
tists, 8); gas, natural; number of meters, 600; 
electric. current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 1,000; automobile registrations, 1,162; 
water, hard. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


(Lincoln County) 


1920 Population, 8,068. (1925 est. 10,500.) 


Native Whites, 8,900; Foreign Born, 1,600; 
Industrial Workers, 85%; English Reading, 90% : 
Families, 1,525. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 3; Number of Pupils, 2,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Congregational, 1; Epis- 
copal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 2; Roman 
Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, Lutheran, 4; Seventh 
Day Adventist, 1. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2; Total Resources, 
$5,000,000, Savings Bank Deposits Total, $2,- 
000,000, 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
5. Total number of seats, 3,000. 


Location: C. M. & St. P. Ry. On Wisconsin 
River and Prairie River 18 miles north of C. & 
N. W. main line; 32 miles south of Bradley, 
important distribution point of ‘‘Soo’’ Line. Near- 
est larger city 1 bour by auto and 1 hour by 
railroad, 


Principal Industries: Lumber, woodworking, 
paper, toys, candies, knit goods, pulp, electric 
power, machinery supplies, and condensed milk. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 20. Leading 
firms: Stange Lumber Co., Kinsel Lumber Co., 
Merrill Woodenware, Lincoln Box, Merrill Han- 
die Co., Anson-Gilkey, Hurd, Heineman Lum- 
ber Co. and Grandfather Falls Co,, Page Milk 
Co., Lincoln Canning Co. ‘Total value of yearly 
output of factories estimated at $30,000,000. 


Special Information; Water power sites on the 
Wisconsin River, now being harmless, provide 
electric power, Merrill is situated in center of 
dairy and rich agricultural area, 


Residential Features: Majority one-family 
homes and few two-home residences. Private 
homes predominate. Merrill has residential dis- 
trict that is noted throughout the Middle West 
for its matural scenic beauty. Magnificent 
homes. 


‘Retail Shopping Sections: Eastern section ex- 


tends from Park St. on Main St. to Blaine St. 


Western section of business district is enveloped 


in a triangle, as follows: Four blocks on Grand 


$e: Bi eds on hati mds St., and blocks 


on State St. South and North Foster St. 
West Main St, in the Sixth Ward, 


Trading Area; BPxtends about 28 miles west, 
east and north. Intermittent business is se- 
cured from people living at a greater distance 
on account of the fine railroad and bus transpor- 
tation service. 

Wholesale Houses: Meats, 2; fruits, 1; ladies’ 
garments, 1; knitting mills, 3; shoes, 1; con- 
fectionery, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 13; commercial auto, agencies, 7; automo- 
bile accessories, 18; automobile tire agencies, 
20; bakers, 7: cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 38; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 45; dressmakers, 20; druggists, 14; dry 
goods, 15; department stores, 5; electrical sup- 
plies, 2; florists, 1; furniture, 3; furriers, 2; 
garages (public), 14; grocers, 30 (chain, 2); 
hardware, 7; jewelry, 8; meat markets, 15; 
men’s furnishing, 10; men’s clothing, 12; mer- 
chant tailors, 4; milliners, 11; opticians, 4; pho- 
tographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 8; radio supplies, 10; restaurants 
(including hotels), 15; shoes, 10; sporting goods, 
7; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 12. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 60 
degrees; average number’ of rainy days per 
twelve months, 53; most pleasant months, May, 
June, July, Sept., Oct., Nov. Doctors (medical, 
15); (dentists, 10); (osteopaths, 2); bus service; 
gas, artificial; electric current, alternating; 
number of wired houses, 1,200; water soft. 


and 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


(Milwaukee County) 


1920 Population, 457,147 (January, 1926, est. 
605,119). 


City and Suburban: Most important cities 
and towns in trading area are: Madison (pop. 
38,378); Racine (69,195); Kenosha (50,307). 


Native Whites, 75.4%; Foreign Born, 24.1%; 
Negroes, 0.5%. 


Schools: Public Grade, 79; High, 8; Parochial, 
Catholic, 47; Lutheran, 24; Non-sectarian, 5. 
Total registration, all schools, 113,667. 


Churches: Adventist, 1; Baptist, 18; Catholic, 
63; Christian, 2; Christian Science, 5; Con- 
gregational, 5; Bpiscopal, 13; Evangelical, 21; 
Greek, 3; Hebrew, 11; Italian, 1; Latter Day 
Saints, 2; Lutheran, 78; Lutheran Free, 1; 
Methodist Wpiscopal, 23; Methodist, Free, 2; 
Presbyterian, 17; Reformed, 3; Servian, 1; Spir- 
itualistic, 6; Unitarian, 1; Miscellaneous, 14. 


Banks: National, 8; State, 27; Mutual, 1. 
Savings Bank Deposits, $68,926,964.81 (Jan. 1, 
1926); Total Bank Deposits, $246,221,954.03 
(Jan, 1, 1926); Total Bank Clearings, for 1925, 
$2,062, 451,850.37. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 3; Moving Picture, 71; 
Vaudeville, 3; Burlesque, 2; Halls, 80; Milwau- 
kee Auditorium, seating 138,520 (7 halls), 


Location: Chicago & Northwestern, Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul; Soo Line; Chicago & 
North Shore (electric). Steamboat Lines: Cros- 
by Steamship Lines, Goodrich Transit Co., Pen- 
insula & Northern Navigation Co., Pere Mar- 
quette Line, Wisconsin & Michigan Transpor- 
tation Co. Freight and passenger service across 
lake and to Wisconsin points and to Chicago. 
Two car-ferry lines; Pere Marquette and 
Grand Trunk; daily service across lake through- 
out the year. 


Located on Lake Michigan at the junction of 
the Milwaukee, Menomonee and Kinnickinnic 
Rivers, ideal for commercial purposes. Bus 
lines to all parts of state. Nearest larger city 
4 hours by auto, 24% hours by trolley, 2 hours 
by railroad, 


Principal Industries: Machinery manufactur- 
ing, leather and tanning, soap, candy, cheese, 
paint, glass, motorcycle, auto parts, dairying, 
farming, trucks, utensils, doll vehicles, shoes, 
grain, textiles and hosiery. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 1,657. Em- 
Ployees, 125,785. Value of Product, $969,378,- 
834. Leading firms: Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Robert A. Johnston Co., Palmolive Co., Eline’s, 
Inc., Holeproof, Phoenix and BEverwear Hos- 
iery Companies. Pabst Corp., Bucyrus Co., 
Cutler-Hammer Co., Harley-Davidson Co., Na- 
tional Hnameling & Stamping O©o., Harnishfe- 
ger Corp. 

Continued on page 290 


The Milwaukee Evening Leader 


A world leader in cooperating with advertisers 


Two hundred and fifty Milwaukee 
grocers and’ eighty-seven Milwaukee 
druggists are on the staff—but not on 
the payroll. 

They are supporters of the Milwaukee 
Leader and its advertisers. 

They will give their windows for dis- 
play and the Leader will make installa- 
tion 

Bifty thousand circulation and nearly 
all in the city. 

Its readers believe in the paper— 
thousands of them read no other Mil- 

waukee newspaper—and they supply their 
wants from Leader advertisers. 

Some of the largest food advertisers 
are using the Leader and they are 
getting results, 


The Leader does not offer nor sell 
* bulk oe are A with thousands of read- 
ers looking for jobs, but rather a home 
delivered circulation among a people who 
are able to buy. 
For full particulars, address 
FRALICK & BATES, Inc. 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles 
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HE Greater Milwaukee market, with a 

population exceeding 1,000,000, is one. 
of the richest and most dependable markets 
in America. Milwaukee is first city in di- 
versity of industry; Wisconsin is first state 
in value of dairy products. This fortunate 
combination of circumstances is responsible 
for a consistent high level of buying power. 


To cover many other markets of equal size, 
two, three and sometimes even four papers 
are needed. In the Greater Milwaukee 
market thorough coverage is made possible 
through the use of a single newspaper— 


The Milwaukee Journal. 


‘ e eo e 9 
Concentrate in Wisconsin's 


Preferred Newspaper 


More than one-half million Wisconsin people read 
The Milwaukee Journal. No other publication or 
possible combination of publications—at any price 
—affords the coverage of The Milwaukee Journal 
in this market. 


Furthermore, Milwaukee Journal circulation is 100 
per cent solid. Premiums have never been used. by 
The Journal to attract new readers or to retain old 
subscribers. 


For advertisers in all lines of business, every adver- 
tising dollar invested in The Milwaukee Journal 
sells a maximum volume of goods at the lowest 
possible cost per sale. 


The Milwaukee 
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| WISCONSIN (Cont’d) 


Milwaukee (cont’d) 


Residential Features: Mostly single dvwell- 
ings and duplex flats. More than 22,000 dup- 
lexes. Manufacturing districts well confined. 
Three fine suburbs, Wauwatosa, Shorewood and 
Whitefish Bay. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends about 20 
blocks west from lake on Wisconsin Street and 
Grand Avenue and about six blocks north. 
There are three outlying shopping centers of 
next importance and approximately 27 smaller 
neighborhood shopping centers, as well as scat- 
tered neighborhood groups and small stores. 


Trading Area: Thirty miles south, west and 
north. Less frequent but steady trade from all 
overstate and from Upper Michigan, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 26; meats, 28; 
fruits, 9; hardware, 8; dry goods, 17. Jobbers 
cover entire state and Upper Michigan. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Automobile dealers, 281; au- 
tomobile accessories, 653; automobile tires, 75; 
bakers, 367; cigar stores and stands, 85 (chain, 
14); confectioners, 256; dressmakers, 194; drug- 
gists, independent, 319 (chain, 82); dry goods, 
294; department stores, 24; electrical supplies, 
124; florists, 114; fruits, 107; furniture, 130; 
furriers, 54; grocers, independent, 1,783 (chain, 
244); hardware, 141; jewelry, 109; meat markets, 
independent, 376 (chain, 25); men’s furnishings, 
103; merchant tailors, 432; milliners, 116; op- 
ticians, 15; photographers, 66; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 109; radio and 
bupplies, 338; restaurants, 550 (chain, 18); 
shoes, 264; sporting goods, 24; stationers and 
office supplies, 95; women’s apparel, 241. 


Miscellaneous Data: 


f Doctors (medical, 762); 
(dentists, 553); 


(osteopaths, 16); number of 
wired houses, 112,287; number of gas meters, 
141,180; Street car service; gas, artificial; elec- 
tric current, alternating; water, hard. 


See announcements page 289 


MONROE, WIS. 


(Green County) 


1920 Population, 4,788. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Brodhead (pop. 1,600); Juda (465); Monticello 
(677); New Glarus (981). 


Native Whites, 75%; Foreign Born, 25%; 
English Reading, 95%; Families, 1,100. 
Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 


High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,320. 
One Normal School. 

Churches: Christian Science, 1; Methodist, 2; 
Roman Cathelic;'1; Miscellaneous, Universalist, 
Union, Lutheran, United Brethren in Christ. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 2. Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $563,- 
012; Total Deposits (all banks), $4,901,884; 
Total Resources (all banks), $5,577,046. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total number of seats, 
2,100. 


Location: Southern part of Green County, 
on the C. M. & St. Paul, and the Illinois Cen- 
tral R.Rs. Excellent bus service to Madison 
three times daily, to Janesville twice daily and 
to Freeport twice daily. Concrete roads east, 
west, north and south through Green County. 
State trunks highways 31, 20, 61, and 59, inter- 
sect in Monroe, county seat. Nearest larger city, 
1 hour by auto, 1% hours by railroad. 


Principal Industries: Dairy. Borden’s Con- 
densed Plant, Blumer Products Co., Monroe 
Dairy Products Co., Menroe is the center of the 
Swiss cheese industry in the U. S., Green Coun- 
ty producing $7,418,491 in Swiss cheese, $320,- 
742 in limburger and $2,670,218 in brick, total 
$12,406,135 in cheese production. Breeding of 
brown Swiss, Holstein cattle, and swine, 


Manufacturing Establishments, 4. Leading 
firms, as above mentioned. 


Special Information: Monroe is the county seat 
of Green County. It was originally settled by 
Swiss coming from the Alps region in Switzer- 
land, in 1845, 


Residential Features: Mostly one- and two- 
family homes. Private homes predominate. 
Wine residential district all directions from the 
public square, estimated value about $6,000 each, 


Retail Shopping Sections: Hxtends from Pub- 
lie Square (which forms heart of business sec- 
tion) one block each direction. There are two 
outlying business sections (retail) with the usual 
grocery, confectionery, meats and small shops. 
Also wholesale cheese storage cellars at ©. M. 
& St. Paul Railway. 


Trading Area: North 20 miles, east 16 miles, 
south 12 miles, west 10 to 15 miles. Very good 
trade is secured due to the concrete roads, 


and bus service passing through the smaller cit- 
ies surrounding. 


Wholesale Houses: Foreign type cheese, 8, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 15; automobile tire agencies, 20; 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 22; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 10; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 4; 
druggists, 4; dry goods, 4; department stores, 2; 
electrical supplies, 4; florists, 2; fruits, 10; fur- 
niture, 2; furriers, 1; garages (public), 6; gro- 
cers, 11 (chain, 2); hardware, 4; jewelry, 4; 
meat markets, 7; men’s furnishing, 4; men’s 
clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 6; 
opticians, 3; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio sup- 
Plies, 6; restaurants (including hotels), 8; shoes, 


” 
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4; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 5; women’s ap- 
parel, 8 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 50 
degrees; average number ot rainy. days per 
twelve months, 95; most pleasant months, May 
to November. Doctors (medical, 8); (dentists, 
6); (osteopaths, 2); gas, artificial; number of 
meters, 1,241; electric current, alternating; 
number of wired houses, 1,925; number of auto- 
mobile registrations, 1,670; water, hard. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


(Winnebago County) 
1920 Population, 33,162. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 100,000. 


Native Whites, 85%; Foreign Born, 15%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 23%; English Reading, 95%; 
Families, 8,650. 


Schools: Public Grade, 11; High,-2; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 10. Number of Pupils, 7,- 
State Normal. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 3; 
Congregational, 2; Bpiscopal, 4; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 3; Roman Catholic, 
6; Miscellaneous, Lutheran, 12. 


Banks; National, 2; State, 2; Total Resources, 
$15,809,298; one trust company; Savings Bank 
Deposits Total, $12,754,901. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
5. Total number of seats, 6,000. 


Location: Heart of the Fox River Valley di- 
rect water route to Great Lakes, via Green Bay. 
West shore of Lake Winnebago at mouth of 
Fox, served by Chieago & Northwestern, Soo 
Line, O. M. & St. Paul Ry. Bntire Fox River 
Valley connected with Interurban Electrie Serv- 
ice and bus lines as feeders to all the important 
points of state. Center of dairying industry; 
31 passenger and 40 freight arrive and depart 
daily on steam lines. Nearest larger city, 3% 
hours by auto; 3 hours by railroad. 


Principal Industries: Metal, 1; 29 factories, 
including auto trucks, gas engines,  boil- 
ers, farm lighting plants, concrete mixers, tools, 


castings of all sorts, washing machines, ete. 
Woodworking, 24 factories, including sashes, 
doors, blinds, millwork, automobile bodies, 
boxes, caskets, furniture, matches, toys, store 


and office fixtures, trunks, wagons, cisterns and 
tanks, Textile mills, a leather factory includ- 
ing shoes. Dairy products. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 153. Leading 
firms: Diamond Match €o., Paine Lumber Co., 
Morgan Millwork Co., Oshkosh Overall Co., 
(B’Gosh), Waite Grass Carpet Co., Deltox Co., 
Oshkosh Four Wheel Drive, Gould Mfg. Co., 
The Buckstaff Co. (Caskets), The Leach Co., 
Oshkosh Trunk Co., C. A. Libby Co., J. L. Clark 
Mfg. Co., Fuller-Goldman ©o., Giant Grip Mfg. 
Co., Oshkosh Wrapper Co., Universal Motor Co. 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $32,500,000. 


Residential Features: Practically all one- and 
two-family houses, two bloeks devoted to work- 
ingmen’s tenements. Private homes predominate. 
In a small town adjacent to Oshkosh, but de- 
pending on Oshkosh for its buying, is one of 
the finest residential sections in Central Wis- 
consin. This town has in the neighborhood of 
fifteen millionaires connected with the manufac- 
ture of paper; 62% of the residents in Oshkosh 
own their own homes. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from City 
National Bank Building, which is in the heart 
of the shopping district and on the most impor- 
tant corner of Oshkosh, 14 blocks, and on Ceape, 
Otter, Waugoo, Washington, Church, Merritt, 
Algoma and High for several blocks each, the 
last-named streets crossing Main in the retail 
section; Oregon Street for 9 blocks on the south 
side of the river, and West Algoma for 4 
blocks on the west side. Oshkosh also has the 
usual corner grocery and meat markets. 


Trading Area: Hxtends within a radius of 47 
miles north, west and south. Lake Winnebago 
on east for 14 miles to the north and 20 miles 
to the south. People come from 70 miles to the 
north for trading on account of the excellent 
train and bus service; 40 miles from the west 
on bus service. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 2; 
fruits, 3; miscellaneous lines, shoes, 1; notions, 
and paper, 1; confectionery, 4; paper, 1. 


In Racine, Wis. 
It’s the 


Racine Times-Call 
Results 


Naturally determine the 
choice of an advertising 
medium. 


In Racine it’s a recog- 
nized fact that the Times- 
Call has the buying power. 


National Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
247 Park Ave., New York City 
410 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL. 


Nurttier of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
yertise@ Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; eommercial automobile agencies, 3; au- 
tomobile aecessories, 11; automobile tire agen- 


cies, 14; bakers, 14; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 7 {chain, 2); confectioners 
(including hotel stands}, 31; delicatessen, 2; 


dressmakers, 36; druggists, 13; dry goods, 5; 
department stores, 3; electrical supplies, 21; 
florists, 6; fruits, 6; furniture, 11; furriers, 3; 


garages (public), 23; groeers, 97 (chain, T; 
hardware, 10; jewelry, 9; meat markets, 30; 
men’s furnishings, 7; men’s elothing, 7; mer- 


chant tailors, 8; milliners, 15; opticians, 3; pho- 


tographers, 7; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 5; radio supplies, iI; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 19 (chain, 1); 


shoes, 13; sporting goods, 6; stationers, 4; wo- 
men’s apparel, 10. 


Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months: 
June, Sept. and Oct.; doctors (medical, 36); 
(dentists, 26); (osteopaths, 4); street car sery- 
ice; gas, artificial; electric current, alternating 
and direct; water, hard. 


PORTAGE, WIS. 


(Columbia County) 


1920 Population, 5,582. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 35,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Poynette (pop. 1,000); Rio (700); Kelbawer 
(1,200); Pardeeville (1,000). 


Native Whites, 90%; 
Industrial Workers, 10%; 
95%. 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Parochial, 
2. 


Foreign Born, 10%; 
English Reading, 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Hpiscopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 1. Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $150,- 
000; Total Deposits (all banks), $2,000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1. 
‘Total number of seats, 1,000. 


Location: On C. M. & St. P., and ‘‘Soo Line.’’ 


Principal Industries: Hosiery, shoes, under- 
wear, metal, 
Manufacturing Establishments, 5. Leading 


firms: Portage Hosiery Co., Portage Shoe Co., 
Freeland Tank Co., Underwear Co. 


Special Information: The ©. M. & St. P. Ry. 
main line shops are located in Portage. The 
headquarters and offices of this division has 


525 employes living here, with a payroll of 
$920,000 yearly. 

Residential Features: Mostly  one-family 
houses; private homes predominate. 


Retail Shopping Section: On Dewitt and Cook 
Streets. 


Trading Area: Comprises nbout & blocks. 
The city is favored with good roads extend- 
ing from the city over all of Columbia County 
and reaching a population of 35,000. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger autoMobile agen- 
eies, 10; automobile accessories, 11; automobile 
tire agencies, 15; bakers, 4; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 5; confectioners (in- 
eluding hotel stands), 6; delicatessen, 2; dress- 
makers, 8; druggists, 3; dry goods, 4; depart- 
ment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 


* 2; fruits, 4; furniture, 2; garages (public), 10; 


grocers, 10 (chain, 3); hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; 
meat markets, 4; men’s furnishings, 4; men’s 
clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 6; milliners, 4; op- 
ticians, 3; photographers, 3; pianos (and miscel- 
laneous musical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 
3; restaurants (including hotels), 3; shoes, 4; 
sporting goods, 3; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 
4, 


Most pleasant months, 
Doctors .(medical, 10) ;- 
2); gas, artificial; 
electric current, al- 
1,500; 


Miscellaneous Data: 
May, June and Oct. 
(dentists, 8); (osteopaths, 
number of meters, 1,200; 
ternating; mumber of wired houses, 
water, soft. 


RACINE, WIS. 


(Racine County) 
1920 Population, 58,593. (1926 est. 70,312.) 
City and Suburban Estimate, 100,000. 


Native Whites, 73%; Negroes, 1%; 
Born, 26%; Industrial Workers, 57%; 
Reading, 90%; Families, 15,211. 


Public Grade, 11; School for the 
deaf, 1; School for the blind, 1; School for 
the subnormal, 1; Vocational school, 1; Busi- 
ness College, 1; Boys’ college, 1; Catholic Aca- 
demy, 1; High, 1; Junior High, 8; Parochial, 
16; Number of Pupils, 13,000. Bonds author- 
ized for two high schools. 


Foreign 
English 


Schools: 


Churches: Baptist, 6; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 5; Hebrew, 2; 
Methodist, 8; Presbyterian, 3; Roman Catholic, 
11; Miscellaneous, 13; Lutheran, 17. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 4; Total Resources, 
$19,279,949.97. Savings Bank Deposits Total, 
$7,740,990.38, 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 7; Legitimate, 1; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 
2. Total number of seats, 12,000. 


Location: On the west shore of Lake Michi- 
gan at mouth of Root River, served by the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern and the Chi. Mil. & St. 
Paul. Excellent interurban service. Two lines 
to Milwaukee and Chicago. Bus service to 
north, south and west. Nearest larger city 1 
hour by auto, % hour by trolley and railroad. 


Automobiles and agri- 
Manufacture of malted 


Principal Industries: 
eultural implements, 


FIFTY YEARS OF 
LEADERSHIP 


That’s what the Journal-News means 


in the 


newspaper history of Racine and vicinity. 


In these days of business casualties uninter- 
rupted prestige for the space of two generations 
must necessarily have real merit back of it. 


The October advertising totals tell the story of 
The Journal-News lead over the other Racine 


paper. 


Total lineage for October, 1926 


Journal-News 
Times-Call 


Melos wolfe se etna 704998 ™ lites 
le 0S pena seen seater Le 


lines 


Journal-News lead for month 
of "Octoberr a) x. sea oo AoC aliges 


Both the last Audit and the Sept. 30th Publish- 
ers’ statement show a steady widening of the gap 
between the two Racine papers, and today the 
Journal-News’ lead in circulation over The 
Racine Times-Call is greater than ever before. 

at 
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WISCONSIN (Cont'd) | 


milk, electrical devices, shoes, leather and 
leather products, camp furniture, automobile ac- 


‘cessories, floor wax, large manufacturers of all 


kinds of castings. Total value of yearly output 
of factories estimated at $125,000,000. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Horlick’s Malted Milk, Jobhnson’s Floor Wax, 
Harvey Springs, Case T.-M. Co., Case Plow Co., 
Signal and Racine Shirts and Overalls. The Ajax 
Motor Co, 

Special Information: Has excellent shipping 
facilities, both lake, steam and electric (bus 
lines all run through Racine). Ideal location 
on Lake Michigan, nearby lakes and resorts, fine 
transportation facilities. 


Residential Features: Private homes predomi- 
nate. Lake Shore roads south and north of city 
contain many beautiful homes. 


Retail Shopping Section: Downtown (main 
district). Starts at Main and 6th, with four 
blocks on Main St., six blocks on 6th, also 
scattered business houses on 7th (six blocks) 
and side streets. State St. starts at Main and 
contains 15 blocks of business houses. Junction 
district—five blocks on Washington Ave, and 
one one on Junction Ave. West Racine—Three 
blocks on Washington Ave. There are five other 
good sized neighborhood sections, 


Trading Area: North, 20 miles; west, 30 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; meats, 3; 
fruits, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 22; commercial automobile agencies, 7; 
automobile accessories, 20; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 25; bakers, 28; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 162 (chain, 4); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 388; delicatessen, 8; 
druggists, 33; dry goods, 26; department stores, 
4; electrical supplies, 20; florists, 11; furniture, 
18; furriers, 5; garages (public), 63; grocers, 
155 (chain, 14); hardware, 17; jewelry, 14; 
meat markets, 74 (chain, 4); men’s furnishings, 
26; men’s clothing, 23; merchant tailors, 12; 
milliners, 9; opticians, 4; photographers, 12; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
5; radio supplies, 10; restaurants (including 


hotels), 57; shoes,’ 25; sporting goods, 3; sta- 
tioners, 4; women’s apparel, 16. 
Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 


66.35 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 112; most pleasant months, May, 
June, July, August. Doctors (medical, 56); 
(dentists, 51); (osteopaths, 4); number of wired 
houses, 1,250; street car service; gas, natural, 
electric current, alternating; water, hard. 


RHINELANDER, WIS. 


(Oneida County) 
1920 Population, 6,654. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 9,600. 


Native Whites, 80%; Foreign Born, 
Industrial Workers, 380%; 
90%; Families, 1,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 1,700. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 2; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, pH 
Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 3. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Capital, Sur- 
plus, and Undivided Profits (all banks), $502,221; 
Total Deposits (all banks), $2,750,000; Total 
Resources (all banks), $3,204,464; Total Say- 
ings Banks Deposits, $2,543,632. 


20%; 
English Reading, 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Total number 
of seats, 1,400. 
Location: On Soo Line, Chicago & North 


Western, Wisconsin River. 


Principal Industries: Paper miil, lumber mills, 
refrigerator factory, napkin factory, boat fac- 
tory, hardwood flooring factory, paper bag fac- 
tory, veneer factory. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 15. Leading 
firms: Rhinelander Paper Co., ©, C. Collins Lbr. 
Co., Thunder Lake Lbr. Co., Wisconsin Veneer 
Co., Rhinelander Refrigerator Co., Daniels Mfg. 
Co., Glassine Bag & Specialty Co., Rhinelander 
Boat Co., Rhinelander Box & Lbr. Co. Annual 
output, $9,500,000. 


Special Information: Famous Wisconsin ‘Land 
0’ Lakes Region.’’ Water power, potato belt. 


Residential Features: City of homes, fine 
shade trees, mostly one-family houses. Asphalt- 
paved streets. 


Retail Shopping Section: Brown Street, 4 
blocks (both sides); Stevens Street, 
(both sides); Davenport Street, 24% blocks; King 
Street, 1 block; East River Street, 2 blocks; 
Thayer Street, 2 blocks. : 


Trading Area: 380 mile radius, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, 3; 
Miscellaneous Lines, potato warehouses, 8; grain, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; commercial automobile agencies, 7; auto- 
mobile accessories, 7; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 12 (chain, 2); confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 12; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 
10; druggists, 4; dry goods, 4; electrical sup- 
Plies, 4; florists, 2; fruits, 15; furniture, 2; 
Garages (public), 12; grocers, 42 (chain, 1); 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 2; meat markets, 16 
(chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 6; men’s cloth- 
ing, 6; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 5; opti- 
cians, 2; photographers, 2; pianos (and miscel- 
laneous musical instruments), 1; radio supplies, 
10; restaurants (including hotels), 15; shoes, 
10; sporting goods, 5; stationers, 6; women’s 
apparel, 6. 


_ Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 10); 


7); gas, artificial; electric current, 
i; water, soft. — 


er 


4 blocks ~ 


‘ 
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SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


(Sheboygan County) 


1920 Population, 30,955 (1926 set., 39,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 200,000. 

Native Whites, 73.3%; Foreign Born, 26.7%; 
Industrial Workers, 30%; English Reading, 90%; 
Families, 8,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 1; Parochial, 
8. Number of Pupils, 5,439. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 3; 
Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
4; Miscellaneous, 20. 


Banks: National, 1; State, 3; Total Resources, 
approximately $16,000,000; Savings Bank De- 
posits Total $8,500,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 8; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
1, Total number of seats, 4,000. 


Location: Located on the shores of Lake Mich- 
igan in Eastern Wisconsin, the county seat of 
Sheboygan County. Served by 2 lines of O, & 
N. W., the Milwaukee Northern Electric and 
Eastern Wis. Elec. and the steamships. The 
Milwaukee Northern has a fast parlor car serv- 
ice between here and Chicago, The Goodrich 
and West Ports steamship line operate daily be- 
tween here and all ports on the great Lakes, 
This is the headquarters of the C. Reiss Coal Co. 
and immense coalers unload here and coal is 
shipped to the entire Northwest. Nearest larger 
city 2 hours by trolley, railroad and auto. 


Principal Industries: Enamel ware of all kinds, 
bath tubs, furniture and toy wagons, wood- 
working machinery, aluminum ware, harnesses 
and knitted products. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 154. Leading 
firms; Vollrath Co., Northfield Co., Crocker Chair 
Co., Badger State Training Co. CO. Reiss 
Coal Co., Allen A. Co., Northern Furniture Co., 
Phoenix Chair Co., American Chair Co., Sheboy- 
gan Chair Co., Lincoln Plywood Co., Frost Seat- 
ing Co., Polar Ware Co., Kohler Co., located at 
Kohler, a suburb of Sheboygan, Total value of 
yearly output of factories estimated at $75,000,- 
000. 


Residential Features: One family homes pre- 
dominate in Sheboygan although there are some 
double flats. About 90% of the people of this 
city own their homes. Beautiful residential sec- 
tions all over city. 

Retail Shopping Section: Shopping district ex- 
tends on 8th or Main Street from Indiana Ave., 
for 15 blocks, also 4 blocks on Pennsylvania Ave. 
5 blocks on Michigan Ave., 5 blocks on Calumet 
Drive, 2 blocks on South 15th St., 4 blocks on 
South 12th St. There are also many neigbhor- 
hood groceries and markets in various sections 
in the city. ; 

Trading Area: Bxtends approximately 25 or 
80 miles north, and from 30 to 40 miles west 
and 20 miles south of Sheboygan. Improved 
State and County Highways throughout this sec- 
tion leading to Sheboygan together with the bus 
and Interurban service. 


Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 3, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 20; commercial automobile agencies, 2: 
automobile accessories, 6; automobile tire agen- 
cis, 20; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 12 (chain, 1); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 11; delicatessen, 5; 
dressmakers, 50; druggists, 11; dry goods, 5; de- 
partment stores, 4; electrical supplies, 7; florists, 
3; fruits, 20; furniture, 8; furriers, 7; garages 
(public), 22; grocers, 70 (chain, 4); hardware, 
7; jewelry, 5; meat markets, 36; men’s furnish- 
ings, 11; merchant tailors,_4; milliners, 7; opti- 
cians, 5; photographers, 6; pianos (and miscel- 
laneous musical instruments), 6; radio supplies, 
10; restaurants (including hotels), 10; shoes, 9; 
sporting goods, 3; stationers, 6; women’s ap- 
parel, 8. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average number of rainy 
days per twelve months, 25; most pleasant 
months, June to Oct. Doctors (medical, 38); 
(dentists, 24); (osteopaths, 2); number of wired 
houses, 8,000; street car service; gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating; water, hard. 


Groceries, 2; meats, 5; 


See announcement columns 3 and 4 


_ STEVENS POINT, WIS. 


(Portage County) 


1920 Population, 11,371. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 38,000. 

Native Whites, 85%; Foreign Born, 15%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 30%; English Reading, 95%; 
Families, 2,525. 

Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Parochial, 
4; Number of Pupils, 2,194. State Normal—En- 
rollment, 1,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 1; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman Catholic, 4; Miscellaneous, 2; 
Lutheran, 2. 

Banks: National, 2; State, 1; Total Resources, 
$4,795,759.27. Savings Bank Deposits Total, $4,- 
500,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
3; Total number of seats, 5,300. 

Location: On Soo Line, Green Bay & Western 
State trunk highways, 10, 18, 54 and 66 with 


motor bus connections. Center of State, gate- 
way to the great northern lake region. On. Wis- 
consin River. 

Principal Industries: Paper mfg., fishing 
tackle, lumber and building materials, toys, 
boxes, barn equipment, soft drinks, tanning, 
furniture and general woodworking. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 39. Leading 
firms: Whiting-Plover Paper Co,, Wisconsin 


River Paper & Pulp Co., Joerns Bros, Furniture 
Co., Frost Fishing Tackle Mfg. Co., Weber Life- 
Like Fly Co., George W. Frost & Sons (fishing 
tackle), Vetter Mfg. Co. (building materials), 
Automatic Cradle Mfg. Co., Farmers’ Barn 
Equipment Co., Stevens Point Box Co., Stevens 
Point Tanning Co. Total value of yearly output 
of factories estimated at $30,000,000, 


Special Information: Stevens Point is central- 
ly located in its natural trading area, Portage 
County, of which it is the county seat and only 
city. Is center of vast hydro-electric power de- 
velopment and connected with a half-dozen such 
plants. A natural distributing center for cen- 
tral and northern Wisconsin. Has ample sup- 
ply of underground spring water. Is large rail- 
road center and division point on Soo Line, with 
1,000 employes. Wisconsin Teachers’ College 
with 779 students is located here. Junction 
point of U. 8. Transcontinental Highways, Nos. 
10 and 51. 


Residential Features: Practically all one-fami- 
ly houses, a great majority occupied by owners. 
Paving, sewer, water and gas well distributed. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main St., 3 blocks 
including Public Sq. Adjoining retail streets: 
Strongs Ave., 2 blocks; North 8rd St., 1 block; 
South 8rd St., 1 block; North 2nd St., 1 block; 
South 2nd St., 1 block, South side retail sec- 
tion adjacent to square takes in four blocks. 
Also numerous neighborhood stores. 


Trading Area: Radius of 25 miles, connected 
by state maintained roads. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; 
fruits, 1; Miscellaneous lines, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; commercial automobile agencies, 2; 
automobile accessories, 11; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 15; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 12; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 9; delicatessen, 8; dressmakers, 8; 
druggists, 6; dry goods, 9; department stores, 
3; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 30; 
furniture, 5; furriers, 1; garages (public), 8; 
grocers, 58; hardware, 5; jewelry, 4; meat mar- 
kets, 14; men’s furnishings, 12; men’s clothing, 
15; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 4;, opticians, 
2; photographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 5; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 11; shoes, 24; 
sporting goods, 4; stationers, 7; women’s ap- 
parel, 11, 


meats, 1; 


STOUGHTON, WIS. . 


(Dane County) 


1920 Population, 5,101. 

Native Whites, 4,997; Negroes, 4%; Foreign 
Born, 25%; Industrial Workers, 50%; English 
Reading, 90%; Families, 1,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1. 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 


491 


Congregational, 1; Methodist, 2; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 4; Norwegian, Lutheran. 


Banks: National, 2; State, 1. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1. 
Location: Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


Principal Industries: 2 wagon factories, con- 
densary, shoe factory, warehouses, tobacco stem- 
mery, electric water heater factory, mill-work- 
ing, foundry, road machinery. 

Manuacturing Establishments: 3. Leading 
firms: Stoughton Wagon Co., Moline Plow Co., 
Stoughton Shoe Mfg. Co. 

Residential Features: One-family houses pre- 
dominate. Few made over into two-family and 
a few flat bldgs. Private homes predominate. 
Average value of homes, $5,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: Mostly on Main St. 
for about 5 or 6 blocks. Few neighborhood 
grocery stores. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; automobile accessories, 10; bakers, 2; 
cigar stores and stands (including hotels), 3; 
confectioners (including hotel stands), 2; drug- 
gists, 4; dry goods, 3; department stores, 2; 
electrical supplies, 4; florists, 1; fruits, 1; fur- 
niture, 3; garages (public), 8; grocers, 11; 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 4; men’s 
furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 4; merchant 
tailors, 4; milliners, 4; opticians, 3; photo- 
graphers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 3; radio supplies, 8; restaurants 
(including hotels), 4; shoes, 4; Women’s ap- 
parel, 4. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 


(Dodge and Jefferson Counties) 
1920 Population, 9,299 (1925 est., 10,000). 


Native Whites, 99%; Foreign Born, 1%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 90%; Families, 2,564. 


Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Parochial, 
5; Number of Pupils, 2,300. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; 
Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 5; Lutheran, 
4, 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Total Resources, 
$4,250,000. Savings Bank Deposits Total, 
$568,000. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 


Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, Total num- 


bers of seats, 5,000. 

Location: Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
Chicago North Western, Mil. Elec. Ry. and Light 
Co. On Highway 19, half way between Milwan- 
kee and Madison. Situated on Rock River. Bus 
service in all directions. North and south on 
Highway 26. East and west on Highway 19. 


Continued on page 292 
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WISCONSIN (Cont'd) 


Watertown (cont’d) 


‘Nearest city, 1% hours by auto, 2 hours by 
trolley or railroad. 
Principal Industries: Cutlery, table slides, pa- 


per boxes, shoes, flour, women’s clothing, boilers, 


condensed milk, bricks, canned peas. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 27. Leading 
firms: Village Blacksmiths Folks, G. B. Lewis, 
Beeware Supplies, Brandt, Dent Electrie VPix- 
tures, I. L. Henry Co., paper boxes, Brandt 
Automatic Cashier, Monarch Tractor Co., Wolf- 
ram Shoe Co., Walter Booth Shoe Co., Water- 


town Table Slide, Perfections Table Slide, Globe 
Milling Co., Bickett Rubber Produce Corp., Van 
Camp Packing Co., Jaeger Milling Co., Otto 
Biefeld Co., Brewer-Stone Co., printing presses 
and glassine; Fleischman Malting Co., Water- 
town Canning Co., Jaeger Mfg. Co., sash and 
doors; Hartig Brewing Co., John Habbegger 
Co., cCreameries and cheese factories; Kraft 
Cheese Co., Watertown Milk Producers Co-opera- 


tive Ass’n. 

Special Information: Very good shipping facil- 
ities. A monthly fair draws farmers for miles 
around, 

Residential Features: One-family houses most- 
ly. Private homes predominate. Some of the 
finest residential sections in this part of the 
state. The majority of the people own their 
own homes.. Homes average in value $7,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Col- 
lege Ave to Washington St., which forms the 
heart of business section, from east to west, 
44 blocks. Several blocks from north to south 
with the usual groceries and markets. 

Trading Area: Extends about fifty miles north, 
south, west. Intermittent business secured from 
people living a greater distance, because of 
good roads and our well stocked stores. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; hardware, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 


cies, 11; commercial automobile agencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 5; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 7; bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (in- 


cluding hotels), 36 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 


eluding hotel stands), 20; delicatessen, 5; dress- 
makers, 6; druggists, 5; dry goods, 5; depart- 
ment stores, 4; electrical supplies, 3; florists, 4; 
furniture, 5; grocers, 31 (chain, 38); hardware, 
4; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 10 (chain, 1); 
men’s furnishings, 2; men’s clothing, 6; mer- 
chant tailors, 3; milliners, 6; opticiams, 4; 


photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 3; radio supplies, 5; restau- 
rants (including hotels), 6; shoes, 7; sporting 
goods, 2; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 6. 

Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
Sept. and Oct. Doctors (medical, 13); (dentists, 
10); (osteopaths, 2); number of wired houses, 
2,374; gas, artificial; electric current, alter- 
nating; water, hard. 


SUPERIOR, WIS. 


(Douglas: County ) 


1920 Population, 39,674. 

City and Suburban, 140,000. Most 
cities and towns in this’ area are: 
(pop. 15,000); Rice Lake (5,000); 
(2,500); Rhinelander (7,000). 

Native pier ea, 71.5%; _Negroes, 
Born, 28.3%; Families, 8,692. 

Schools: Public Grade, 12; High, 2; Junior 
High, 5; Parochial, 8; Number of Pupils, 9,000. 


Churches; Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 2; Episcopal, 3; Hebrew, 2; 
Methodist, 5; Presbyterian, 4; Roman Catholic, 
10; “Miscellaneous, 6; Lutheran, 15. 


Banks: State, 5; Total Deposits 
(all banks), Total Resources (all 


important 
Ashland 
Spooner 


.2%; Foreign 


National, 2; 
$10,372,104; 


banks), $11,072,890; Total Savings Banks De- 
posits, $5,697,612. 
Theatres: Moving Pictures, 4; Vaudeville, 1; 


Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 6. 
Location; Located at the head of Lake Supe- 


rior, shipping point for the great Northwest, 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific, Chicago & 
Sault Ste. Marie, Duluth, South Shore & Atlan- 
tic, Canadian National Rys., Obhicago & North 
Western, Lake Superior Terminal Ry., Northern 
Navigation Co. Nearest larger city, 15 min- 


utes by auto; 30 minutes by trolley and 20 min- 

utes by railroad. 

Chairs, briquets, marine 

oil, salt. Railroad 
docks, ore docks, 
iron works, wind- 

linseed oil, and door- 


Principal Industries: 
and shipbuilding, linseed 
terminals and shops, coal 
grain elevators, flour mills, 
mills, boxes, steel cars, 
stops. 


Manufacturing Establishments: A long list of 
varied lines, prominent in which will be found: 


Webster Mfg. Co., Scott Briquet Co., Superi- 
er Shipbuilding Co., Morton Salt Co., Spencer- 
Kellogg Co., Superior Door Stop Co. 

Residential Features: Residential section 


A restricted 
near the city’s 


largely one- and two-family houses. 
residential section on the river 
largest park. 


Retail Shopping Section: Ten blocks on Tower 


Ave., between 5th and 15th Sts. Seven blocks 
on Sth St. between Lamborn Ave. and Tower 
Ave. Five outlying center and several neighbor- 


hood sections. 


Trading Area: Twenty to twenty-five miles 
south, southeast and southwest. Intermittent 
shopping from a distance of 50 miles south as 
the roads are excellent and bus service main- 
tained the largest part of the year. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; 
confectionery, 1. 


fruits, 2; 


” 


Editor 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Aa- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 19; automobile tire agencies, 13; bakers, 
19; cigar stores and stands (including hotels), 
25; confectioners (including hotel stands), 15; 
delicatessen, 4; dressmakers, 25; druggists, 19; 
dry goods, 9; department stores, 6; electrical 
supplies, 5; florists, 3; fruits, 5; furniture, 10; 
furriers, 2; garages (public), 10; grocers, 125; 
hardware, 16; jewelry, 14; meat markets, 35; 
men’s furnishings, 14; men’s clothing, 10; mer- 
chant tailors, 16; milliners, 6; opticians, 5; pho- 
tographers, 7; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 8; radio supplies, 4; restaurants 
(including hotels), 50; shoes, 15; sporting goods, 
4+; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 10. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 39 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelye months, 127; most pleasant months, July, 
August, September, October. Doctors (medical, 
41); (dentists, 31); number of wired houses, 
8,600; street car service; gas, artificial; num- 
ber of meters, 6,200; electric current, both al- 
ternating and direct; water, soft; number of 
automobile registrations about 5,000. 


See announcement columns 3 and 4 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 


(Waukesha County) 


1920 Population, 12,558 (1925 est., 
City and Suburban Estimate, 15,000. 
Native Whites, 84.2%; Negroes, .9%; Foreign 


Born, 14.9%; English Reading, 10,500; Families, 
3,200. 


14,125). 


Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Vocational, 1; Parochial, 2; Number 
of Pupils, 3,250. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 


Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Lutheran, 
2; Miscellaneous, 6, : 
Banks: National, 2; State, 1; 
$6,500,000. 
Theatrés: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 


Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 3. Total 
number of seats, 3,600. 


Total Resources, 


Location: On Little Fox River 19 miles west 
of Milwaukee. C. M: & St. P. Ry., C. & N. W. 
Ry., Soo Line Ry., Milwaukee Elec. Ry. Excel- 
lent shipping facilitie. Waukesha is in the 
eenter of a successtul dairy county. Nearest 
larger city, 45 minutes by auto or trolley; 35 
minutes by railroad. 


Principal Industries: Motor work, agricultural 
machinery, 2 aluminum works, malleable iron, 
brass foundry. Steel working mills, church 
furniture, botting machinery, leather special- 
ties, jelly powder. Aeroshade factory, Lux 
Fibre, iron foundry, malted milk, bottling works, 


Manuacturing (Establishments: 40 (Leading 
firms: Motor Works, The Quality Aluminum Co., 
Wera Aluminum Works, White Rock Spring, 
Waukesha Silurian, and Bethesda Spring Bot- 
tling Works, Thompson Malted Milk, Samson 
Tractor, Aeroshade Co., Lux Fibre Co., Wau- 
kesha Foundry Co., Universal Milking Machine 
Co., Mastercraft Leather Goods Co., Waukesha 
Jelly Powder Co., Quality Aluminum Co. 

Special Information: Waukesha has since 1868 


been pepular as a summer resort because of 
medicinal spring waters, but in the later years, 


manufacturing has become the more important 
feature. ‘The dairy interests about Waukesha 


ure very extensive and have been a source of 
greatly increased wealth during 15 years past. 

Residential Features: Mainly single residences, 
a few flats with a tendency to larger flat build- 
ings. Fine residential section. 

Retail Shopping Section: On Main St. east 
and west, % mile; on Broadway, ™% mile; on 
Madison St., 2 blocks. There are several out- 
lying grocery stores, etc. 

Trading Area; Hxtends about 12 miles in each 
direction and some trade is secured from greater 
distance, 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; automobile accessories, 6; automobile 
tire agencies, 8; bakers, 7; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 15; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 10; delicatessen, 3; dress- 
makers, 19; druggists, 7; dry goods, 6; depart- 
ment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 7; florists, 
2; fruits, 5; furniture, 3; garage (public), 7; 
grocers, 31 (chain, 4); hardware, 5; jewelry, 33 
meat markets, 15; men’s furnishings, 7; mer- 
chant tailors, 4; milliners, 6; opticians, 4; pho- 


tographers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous musical . 


instruments), 2; radio supplies, 7; restaurants 
(including hotels), 15; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 
2; Women’s apparel, 2, 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 63 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 57; most pleasant months, May, 


June, July, Aug., Sept. Doctors (medical, 16); 
(dentists, 14); (osteopaths, 2); number of wired 
houses, 2,500; gas, artificial; electric current, 
alternating; water, hard. 


WAUSAU, WIS. 


(Marathon County) 


1920 Population, 18,661 (1925 est., 22,062). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 60,000. 


Native Whites, 60%; Foreign Born, 
English Reading, 90%; Families, 5,530. 

Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 1; Parochial, 
5; Number of Pupils, 5,280, 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Dpiscopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 2; Presby- 
terian, 1; Roman’ Catholic, 38; Lutheran, 7; 
Evangelical, 1; Universalist, 1; Miscellaneous, 
10. 


40% 3 


& Publermer for ‘November a an 


1926 


Banks: National, 2; State, 2; Total Resources, 
52,648,70. Savings Bank Deposits Total, 
76.58. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 3; Total num- 
ber of seats, 2,700. 


Location: In the heart of Wisconsin on the 
Wisconsin River, served by the C. & N. W, and 
C. M. & St. P. Rys. Also on two principal 
state highways. Nearest larger city (Milwau- 
kee), 7 hours by auto or railroad. 


Principal Industries: 
veneer, shoes, 
sand paper, 


Lumber, granite, paper, 
electric motors, sash and doors, 
electric power, etc, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 60. Leading 
firms: Curtis & Yale Co., Marathon Paper Mills 
Co., Underwood Veneer Co., Marathon Shoe Co., 
Marathon Hlectric Co., Wausau Abrasive Co., 
Wisconsin Valley Blectric Co., Menasha Paper 
& Carbon Co. Total value of yearly output of 
factories estimated at $35,000,000, 


Residential Features: Mostly one- and two- 
family houses. No tenement districts. About 
75% home owners. 


Retail Shopping Section: Wast Side extends 
from corner Forest St. and Grand Ave. west to 
Third St. north from Forest St, for 7 blocks 
to Franklin St. east and west for four blocks 
between these points. This is main business 
section. West side all of Clinton St., one 
block of First Ave., two blocks on Clarke St. 
There are four outlying smaller retail sections 
with the usual grocery, confectionery, meat 
and small shops. 

25 to 50 miles 


Trading Area: Extends from 


in all directions, Roads very fine. Wausau 
easily reached. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 1; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 1; plumbing, 1; autos, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 18; commercial automobile agencies, 9; 
automobile accessories, 25; automobile tire agen- 


cies, 7; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 2; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 18; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 20; 


druggists, 9; dry goods, 8; department stores, 3; 
electrical supplies, 4; florists, 2; fruits, 2; fur- 
niture, 5; furriers, 1; garages (public), 20; 
grocers, 46 (chain, 4); hardware, 7; jewelry, 10; 
meat markets, 25; men’s furnishings, 10; mer- 
chant tailors, 10; milliners, 8; opticians, 4; 
photographers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous mu- 
sical instruments), 4; radio supplies, 6; restau- 
rants (including hotels), 7; shoes, 10; sporting 
goods, 6; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 6. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 41.3 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 80; most pleasant months, May, 
to Noy. Ist. Doctors (medical, 27), (dentists, 
25), (osteopaths, 2); number of wired houses, 
90%; street car service; gas, artificial; electric 
eurrent, alternating; water, soft. 
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WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS. 
(Wood County) 


1920 Population, 7,243 (1925 est., 9,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 17,500. 


Foreign Born, 10%; 


Native Whites, 90%; % 
English Reading, 


Industrial Workers, 65%; 
90%; Families, 2,000, 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Junior 
igh, 1; Parochial, 3; Number of Pupils, 1,743. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, Moravian, 2; 
Lutheran, 3. 


‘Banks: 
000; Savings Bank Deposits Total, $4,000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 2. a 
2 School; Total number of seats, 2,500. 


Location: Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
R.R., Soo Line, Northwestern Line, Green Bay 
& Western. Nearest larger city is 6 hours dis- 
tant by automobile, and 6 hours by railroad. 


Principal Industries: Paper Manufacturers of 
Bond, News Print, Wrapping Paper, and Wall 
Paper, Ice Machines, Parkway Clothes, Overalls, 
Ahdawagam Paper Products, Camp Stoves, Cheese 
Co., Processing Paints and Oil. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 7. 
firms: 
American Carbonic Machinery Co., Prentiss- 
Wabers Products Co., Sampson Canning Co., 
Ahdawagam Paper Products Co., Acme Cheese 
Co. 


Residential Features: 2,550 residences: 
apartment buildings all in down-town district. 

Retail Shopping Section: Grand Aye., Ist and 
2nd Sts., 4 blocks on Grand Ave., 4 blocks on 

3 blocks on Ist Street. — 

Trading Area: 25 miles North; 25 miles West; 
35 miles South; 25 miles Hast. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; 
hardware, 1. 


Leading 


10 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 


vertised Products: 
cies, 20; 


Passenger automobile agen- 
commercial automobile agencies, 6; 


automobile accessories, 6; automobile tire agen- — 


cies, 5; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 10; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 12; druggists, 6; dry goods, 6; 
department stores, 4; electrical supplies, 6; 
florists, 2; furniture, 2; garages (public), 13; 
grocers, 22 (chain, 2); hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; 
meat markets, 8; men’s furnishings, 8; men’s 
clothing, 8; merchant tailors, 5; milliners, 4; 
opticians, 4; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 


plies, 7; restaurants (including hotels), 8; 


National, 8; Total Resources, $5,300,- 


Consolidated Water Power and Paper Co., 


meats, 25 


2; radio sup- — 


shoes, 6; sporting goods, 3; women’s apparel, 5. 


Miscellaneous Data: 
(dentists, 
houses, 2,500: street car service; peas current, 
alternating; water, soft. 


Doctors (medical, 7); 


3) 


National Food Advertisers 


in the 
Superior Evening Telegram 


Used 245,773 lines of Advertising 
In the First Nine Months of 1926 
50,000 More Lines than in the Same Period of 1925 


They Know Advertising in the Telegram is 


PROFITABLE 


By Using the Telegram They Thoroughly Cover 


Superior and 
-All the Towns of 


Northern Wisconsin 


These Advertisers Also Know That This 


BE DONE 


By Any Other One Medium 


They Have Found IT PAYS 
So Will You. 


: They) 7 
Superior Evening Telegram 
SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 


Note: The Superior Telegram and Duluth News Tribune combina- 
tion for National Advertising gives the only complete coverage of 


Duluth and Superior, Northern Minnesota and Upper Wisconsin, the 
head of the Lakes Jobbing Territory. 


7); (osteopaths, 1); number of wired. { 
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Guide to Daily Newspaper Markets of WYOMING and CANADA 


CASPER, WYO. 


_ (Natrona County) 
1920 Population, 11,447 (1925 est., 35,000), 
City and Suburban, 50,000. 


Native Whites, 78.3%; Negroes, 0.7%; Foreign 
Born, 21%. 


Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 2; Junior 
High, 1, Number of Pupils, 6,800. 
Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 


Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; 
Presbyterian, 5; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, German Lutheran, Swedish Lutheran, 
Adventist, Christian, 


Banks: © National, 4, Total Resources, 
750,000; Savings Bank Deposits Total, 
995. Two Trust Companies. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 1. Total num- 
ber of seats, 4,000, 


Location: Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Ry., also Wyo- 
ming North & South Ry. Bus service from 
Casper to Lavoye, Midwest and Salt Creek, 
Sheridan, and to Rawlins, Wyo., and Casper to 
Denver. Nearest large city, 12 hours by auto 
and 14 hours by railroad. 


$15, - 
$2,994, - 


and 


Principal Industries: Oil refining, large gaso- 
line refineries. Great daily output of gasoline. 
Center of oil producing section. Second largest 
wool market in the United States. Cattle cen- 
ter, Oil well supplies. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 50. Leading 
firms: Standard Oil Co. (Ind.), The Texas Oo., 
the White BDagle Refining Co. Value manufac- 
tured products annually $200,000,000. 


Special Information: Casper ships phenomenal 
tonnage of oil and gasoline daily. Casper’s 
population has increased 180% in four years. 
Bank debits have increased 1,100% in six years. 
Annual payroll approximately $12,000,000.. Build- 
ing permits, 1924, $3,000,000.. Heavy tonnage 
motor trucks are a prominent feature of Cas- 
per’s street traffic. 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family resi- 
dences. Big colonies of summer homes in Cas- 
per mountains and foothills. Best residential 
sections all paved. (35 miles of paving). Model 
city plan developed by community extension. 
Homes in best residential seetions cost from 
$6,000 to $125,000. Three prosperous suburbs. 


Retail Shopping Section; Extends from Court 
House 4 blocks south on Center Street; Wol- 
cott parallel to Center on east, 2 blocks; Durbin 
parallel to Wolcott, 2 blocks; David parallel to 
Center on west, 2 blocks; First Street (east and 
west), David to Durbin, 3 blocks; Second Street 
parallel to First; Ash to Grant, 8 blocks; Mid- 
west Avenue parallel to Second; David to Dur- 
bin, 3 blocks; Fifth Street south of Midwest 
Avenue; Center to Durbin, 2 blocks; West First 
from Center to Elm, 3 blocks. 


Trading Area: fForty-five miles north; 125 
miles west; 85 miles south; 50 miles southwest; 
50 miles east. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 1; 
fruits, 2; paper and woodware, 1; auto acces- 
sories, 3; Miscellaneous lines, furniture, 1; to- 
baceo, 1; produce, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 28; commercial auto agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 14; automobile tire agencies, 
20; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 30; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 24; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 6; 
druggists, 10; dry goods, 8; department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 3; fruits, 7; 
furniture, 8; furriers, 3; garages (public), 20; 
grocers, 75 (chain, 3); hardware, 5; jewelry, 11; 
meat markets, 20; men’s furnishings, 10; mer- 
15; milliners, 10; opticians, 6; 
photographers, 9; pianos (and _ miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 10; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 44; shoes, 11; sport- 
ing goods, 6; stationers, 6; women’s apparel, 9. 


Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
Sept. Doctors (medical, 30), 
(dentists, 21), (osteopaths, 2); gas, natural; 
electric current, alternating and direct; water, 


hard, 


CHEYENNE, WYO. 
(Laramie County) 


1920 Population, 13,829. 


City and Suburban Estimate, Laramie County, 
18,948. (Cheyenne is State Capital.) Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: Pine 


Bluffs (pop. 800), Wheatland (1,400), Burns 
(500), Hillsdale (125). fi 

Native Whites, 70%; Negroes, 3%; Foreign 
Born, 27%; Industrial Workers, 50%; English 


Reading, 85%; Families, approximate, 3,500. 


“Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Junior 
0 Number of Pupils, 2,967. 


Christian Science, 1; 
Hebrew, 1i 


_ Churches: 
Congregational, 1; 


Baptist, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; 


_ Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 


1; Miscellaneous, 7. h 


- Banks: National, 2, Capital, Surplus and 
Undivided Profits (all banks), $922,905: Total 
Deposits (all banks) $5,776,122; Total Re- 
sources $8,243,652; Total Savings 


oy = 


stats 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous. (Auditoriums, ete.), 1, Total 
number of seats, 3,660, 


Location; Southeast portion of State and is 
served by the main line of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, by the C. B. & Q., and the Colorado 
& Southern. 


Principal Industries: Railroad shops, cattle 
and sheep. 

Manufacturing Establishments: Creamery, ice 
cream and like establishments; International 


Tiarvester Co., branch; M. A. Disbrow, manufac- 
turer of doors and sash. Largest shops on the 
Union Pacific System furnish the industrial em- 
ployment of the city. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses, with the south side composed of 
small semi-modern dwellings housing shop work- 
ers. The better residential districts have several 
apartment houses, but private homes predomi- 
nate. Most of residences owned by occupants. 
Very little rented property. 

Retail Shopping Section: Hxtends north from 
Union Pacific station on Capitol, Caray and Pio- 
neer Avenues for 4 blocks, and intersecting 


streets (Fifteenth, Sixteenth, Seventeenth and 
Highteenth), being business streets. South 
Cheyenne, reached by viaduct over the Union 


has a small business district. 
‘“neighborhood’’ 


Pacific yards) 
There are the usual scattered 
groceries and markets. 


Trading Area: Territory surrounding Cheyenne 
very thinly populated and devoted chiefly to cat- 
tle and sheep raising. Business dependent al- 
most entirely on city population. Trade is 
drawn from distance of 50 miles in all direc- 
tions. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 1; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1; Miscellaneous lines, farm 
implements, 2; drug, 1; cigar and confection- 
ery, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 24; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 6; automobile tire agencies, 8; 
bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 8; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 20; delicatessen, 2; dressmakers, 3; 
druggists, 9; dry goods, 4; electrical supplies, 3; 
florists; 6 fruits, 2; furniture, 4; garages (pub- 
lic), 18; grocers, 39 (chain, 5); hardware, 4; 
jewelry, 6; meat markets, 8 (chain, 2); men’s 
clothing, 16; merchant tailors, 12; milliners, 3; 
opticians, 5; photographers, 5; pianos and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 4; radio sup- 
plies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 25; 
shoes, 11; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 3; wom- 
en’s apparel, 12. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average number of rainy 
days per 12 months, 60; most pleasant months, 
June, July Aug., Noy., Jan., Feb., March, Doc- 
tors (medical, 18), (dentists, 11), (osteopaths, 
2): bus service; gas, natural; number of meters, 
1,169; electric current, alternating; number of 
wired houses, 2,525; water, 7% hard. 


LARAMIE, WYO. 


(Albany County) 


1920 Population, 6,301 (1925 State census, 9,- 
566). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 


Native Whites, all; English Reading, 98%; 
Families, 2,200. 

Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 2, Number of Pupils, 1,800, 

Churches: Baptist, 1; “Christian Science, 1; 


Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 4. 


Banks; National, 2; State, 1. Total Re- 
sources, $5,601,300. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 


Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
2. Total number of seats, 2,200. 

Location: On main line of Union Pacific Rail- 
road, and Colorado, Wyoming and Hastern Rail- 
road. 

Principal Industries: 
plaster mills, 

Manufacturing Establishments: 4. Leading 
firms: Standard Oil Co, (Ind.), Ohio Oil Co., 
Overland Cement & Plaster Co., Certainteed 
Products Co. 


Special Information: 


Railroad shops, oil, 


City valuation, $8,700,- 
000; annual payroll, $7,000,000. Seat of Uni- 
yersity of Wyoming. Large Pacific Fruit Ex- 
change Co. re-icing station on the Union Pacific 
System, valued at $1,000,000. 

Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
Story family houses. No workingmen’s tene- 
ments. Homes do not exceed $3,000 in value 
generally. 

Retail Shopping Section; Extends west from 
University Avenue on First, Second and Third 
Streets for five blocks. Few small stores in 
residence district. 

Trading Area: Twenty-five miles west, forty 
miles north, ten miles south and east. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 1; 
fruits, 1; hardware, 2; Miscellaneous lines, 
ereamery, 2. ) 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto. agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 1; automobile tire agencies, 7; 
bakers, 2; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 9; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
8; dressmakers, 4; druggists, 4; dry goods, 3; 
department stores, 3; electrical supplies, 3; flor- 
ists, 2; furniture, 3; garages (public), 8; gro- 
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cers, 13; hardware, 3; jewelry, 3; meat markets, 
8; men’s furnishings, 7; men’s clothing, 6; mer- 
chant tailors, 3; milliners, 3; opticians, 2; 
photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 2; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 9; shoes, 7; sporting 
goods, 1; stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 4. 


——_ 


SHERIDAN, WYO. 
(Sheridan County) 


1920 Population, 9,175. 


City and Suburban Estimate (immediate sub- 
urban), 12,000; (county), 15,314. 

Native Whites, 96%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 3%; Industrial Workers, 10%; English 
Reading, 99%; Families, 3,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 2; Parochial, 


1. Number of Pupils, 2,184. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 


Science, 1; 
Hebrew, 1; 
1; Roman Catholic, 


1; Miscellaneous, 4. 
Banks: National, 2; State, 1, 
Theatres; Miscellaneous (Auditorium, etc.), 


3. Total number of seats, 1,850. 


Location: At the extreme northeastern por- 
tion of Wyoming, at the base of the Big Horn 


Mountains, fed by Big Goose and Little Goose 
streams and Tongue River, and served by the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincey R.R. (North 


and South R.R, from Miles City, Montana, to 
Casper, Wyoming, through Sheridan, as head- 
quarters, now is in process of completion). Ad- 


joins the vast wheat fields of the Crow Indian 
Reservation to the north, and the famous oil 
fields on the south. Nearest larger city, 5 
hours by auto and railroad, 


Principal Industries: Center of rich coal min- 
ing section. Holly Sugar Corporation, Sugar 
refining, dairying, flour mining, stock raising, 
Burnington R.R. shops, printing and binding, 
headquarters for tourists on Custer Battlefield, 
curing plant, coal, irrigated lands, sheep, wool, 
and hogs. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 6. Leading 
firms: Sheridan Wyoming Coal Co., Holly Sugar 
Corp., Denio Barr Milling & Grain Co., Sheridan 
Pressed Brick & Tile Co., Sheridan Iron Works, 
San-i-Dairy Oreamery, Barrett Planing Mill, 
Otto F. Ernst, Saddlery, Jersey Creamery, Pal- 
las Candy Co., Associated Apiaries, Sheridan 
Meat Co., Mills Co. (printers, binders), Sheridan 
Brewing Co., Sheridan Manufacturing Co., Beck- 
ton Roller Mills (stock and poultry feeds), 
Northern Seeds Co., B. T. Denebrink (cigars), 
Tanning Plant, Dutch Creek Milling Co. 

Special Information: Sheridan is in the heart 
of fertile part of the state; is a growing city 
catering to manufacturing, stock raising and ag- 
ricultural interests of this section. Bus service 
for mines in northwest Sheridan , County, 15 
miles in all. 


Residential’ Features: Mostly one and _ two- 
family houses; several modern first-class apart- 
ment houses. Limited section in northeast por- 
tion of town for railroaders’ quarters. Private 
homes predominate. Southern and western por- 
tion of Sheridan fast becoming fine residential 


portion, homes ayeraging from $6,000 to $12,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Seven solidly built- 
up blocks, flanked on either side by substantial 
department stores, banking institutions, apparel, 
drug, sporting goods, and utility concerns in- 
terspersed, On the outskirts are many gro- 
eceries, aside from solid section 7 blocks north 
and south, and 3 blocks east and west. Res- 
taurants, confectionery stores and theatres on 
Main Street, generally speaking; garages and 
auto service stations on ‘‘wing’’ streets running 
into central section to interurban lines. 


Trading Areas: Draws from Johnson, Wes- 
ton, Sheridan, Campbell and Crook Counties in 
Wyoming, and Big Horn and Custer Counties of 
Montana. Sheridan is the wholesale center for 
this great section, and cattlemen, ranchers, ag- 
riculturalists and adjoining business interests 
look to Sheridan. 


Wholesale Houses: Auto accessories, 1; gro- 
ceries, 6; meats, 1; fruits, 2; hardware, 3; 
drv goods, 1; Miscellaneous lines: 3 large whole- 
sale oil and grease plants, 1 feed and grain, 1 
foundry. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile ager- 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 36; automobile tire agencies, 24; 
bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (ineluding ho- 
tels), 26; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
21; delicatessen, 6; dressmakers, 5; druggists 
6; dry goods, 10; department stores, 3; electrical 
suppHes, 15; florists, 2; fruits, 8; furniture, &: 
furriers, 3: garages (public), 16; grocers, 37 
(chain, 2); hardware, 5; jewelry, 5; meat mar- 
kets, 18; men’s furnishings, 10; men’s clothing, 
15; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 12; opticians, 
2; photographers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 4: radio supplies, 7; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 12; shoes, 16; sport- 
jing goods, 9; stationers, 20; women’s apparel, 
15: beauty parlors, 6: cleaners and. dyers, 6; 
dairies, 5; hotels, 9: lumber yards, 5; plumbers, 
5: real estate and insurance offices, 14; taxicab 


’ services, 9; transfer and storage, 4. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 43 
degrees; average number of rainy davs per 12 
months, 109: most nleasant months, May, June, 


Julv, Aug.. Sept. Doctors (medical, 16), (den- 
tists, 8), (osteopaths. 3): gas, artificial; elec- 
tric current, alternating; number of | wired 


bonses, 2,500; water, soft; service, suburban and 
city. bus. 
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CALGARY, ALBERTA, CAN. 


1921 Population, 63,305 (1926, est: 64,905). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 78,479. 
Native Whites, Very small foreign population, 


Practically all English speaking whites, who 
read and write English. 

Schools: Public Grade, 53; High, 4; Number 
of Pupils, 14,066, 

Churches: Baptist, 10; Christian Science, 1; 


Congregational, 4; ,Episcopal, 13: 
Methodist, 13; Presbyterian, 12; Roman Cath- 
olic, 6; Miscellaneous, Latter Day Saints, 1; 
7th Day Adventist, 1; Lutheran, 8; Brethren, 2; 
Disciples, 1; Unitarians, 1; Pentecostal Church 
of the Nazarene, 1. 


Hebrew, 1; 


Banks: National, 12; (9 branches). 
_ Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 5; 
Vaudeville, 1. Total number of seats, 7,735. 
Location: 


Largest business center in Alberta, 
on main line of C. P. R. There are five sepa- 
rate lines of railways centering on Calgary, 
Ualgary-Edmonton—Calgary-MacLeod, main line 
of C. P. Ry.—Montreal to Vancouver, and two 


Gene R.R. lines. Geographical and industrial 
center of Alberta. Main distributing point for 
Alberta. Over 1,000 commercial travelers make 


Calgary their headquarters. Calgary is largest 
city btween Winnipeg and the Pacific Coast. 
Principal Industries: Flour milling, malting, 
brewing, $5,000,000 oil refinery, the largest oil 
refinery in Canada. Meat packing, lumbering, 
large center for dairying industry, exporting 
large shipments of butter, cheese, eggs and ice 
cream. The central shipping point for the 
Western Canada Grain Route. Prairie head- 
quarters for Giant Spillers Milling interests. 
Wheat production in 1925 approximately 100,- 
000,000 bushels. Is headquarters for the grain 
interests of Alberta, has large grain exchange 
and head offices of the Alberta Wheat Pool. 


Residential Features: Mostly  one-family 
houses, large proportion bungalow style. 
Small area devoted to workmen’s houses, but 
most workmen own their own homes—in fact, in 
Calgary by far the largest number of homes 
are owned by the people who live in them. 
Homes in the better residential districts aver- 
age in value from $10,000 to $30,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: Eighth Avenue, 8 
blocks; 7th Avenue, 6 blocks; First Street, 5 
blocks. There are a number of outlying busi- 
ness sections forming small business eommuni- 
ties of their own. In some cases these reach 
quite respectable proportions. During 1925 new 
shopping district “created when the T. Baton 
Co., Ltd., and the Hollingworth Co., of Winni- 
peg and Regina established branches at Sth 
Avenue and 2nd Street West. A general moye- 
ment of important stores followed them. 


Trading Area: One hundred miles north, 
south, east and west. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 6; meats, 3; 


fruits, 11; hardware, 7; dry goods, 12. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 13; automobile tire agencies, 
6; bakers, 34; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 11; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 53; dressmakers, 8; druggists, 32 (chain 
1); dry goods, 14; department stores, 2; elee- 
trical supplies, 14; florists, 5; fruits, 11; furni- 
ture, 10; furriers, 10; garages (public), 387; 
grocers, 162 (chain, 2).; hardware, 11; jewelry, 


11; meat markets, 79; men’s furnishing, 10; 
men’s clothing, 13; merchant tailors, 31; mil- 
liners, 10; opticians, 12; photographers, 11; 


pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
9; radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 39 (chain,' 1); shoes, 22; sporting goods, 
6; stationers, 5; women’s apparel, 9. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 56 


' 


} 


degrees; average number of rainy days per 12> 


months, 100; most pleasant months, July, Aug., 
Sept., Oct.; doctors (medical, 86), (dentists, 
46), (osteopaths, 2); tumber of wired houses, 


20,107; street car service; gas, natural; electri- 
cal current, alternating; water, hard. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA, 
CAN. 


1921 Population, 58,821 (1925 est. 65,378). 


City and Suburban Estimate: 150,000 in radius 
of 25 miles. Most important cities and towns” 
in this area are: 
rose (1,895). 


Industrial Workers, 4,316; Families, 13,250, 
Schools: Public Grade, 49; High, 21; Junior 
High, 3; Number of Pupils, 12,784. 


Churches: Baptist, 
Episcopal, 18; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 16; Pres-— 


Continued on page 294 


Red Deer (pop. 2,323); Cam- — 


13; Christian Seience, 1; _ 
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| ALBERTA (Cont'd) 


Edmonton (cont'd) 


byterian, 19; Roman Catholic, 18; Miscellane- 
ous, 34. 
Banks: National, 15; Total Resources, Assets 


of Canadian Banks, $2,638,776,000; Savings 
Bank Deposits Total, $18,000,000 in Edmonton 


branches. Total Bank Clearings (12 months), 
$238, 358,281.25. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 7; 


Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
3. Total number of seats, 10,000, 


Location: On North Saskatchewan River, 
Canadian National Ry. System, Canadian Pacific 
Ry. Edmonton Dunyegan & B. ©. Ry. and 
Alberta & Great Waterways Ry. 


Principal Industries: Meat packing, flour 
milling, lumbering, coal mining, oil refining, 
clothing, butter making, brick making, R. R. 
shops, furs, auto accessories, cereal foods, bis- 
cuits, printing, canoe and small boats, sashes 
and doors, house furnaces, oils and greases, 
bread, jams, confectionery, sheet metal prod- 
ucts, creosoting plant, fur garments, boxes 
(wood). 

Manufacturing Establishments: 80. Leading 
firms: Swift Canadian, Ltd., P. Burns Co., Ltd., 
Norwood Foundry Co., Pavey Candy Co., Mc- 
Gavin’s Ltd., Sheet Metal Products, Ltd:, North- 
west Biscuit Co., Great West Garment Co., 
Emery & Co., Western Steel Products, W. H. 
Clark Co., D. R, Fraser Co., Alberta Motor Boat 
Co., Northern Box Co,, Alberta Brick Co. Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated 
at $33,000,000. 


Special Information: Edmonton’s location 
makes it the Gateway to one-quarter of the 
area of Canada. Center of 50,000,000 acres of 
grazing, timber and mineral lands. Lies oppo- 
site lowest pass through the Rocky Mountains 
from prairies to the Pacific Ocean. Growing 
R. R. center, 1,600 railway employes live here. 
Seat of the Provincial University and educa- 
tional center of the province. 


Residential Features: Private homes predomi- 
nate. Several well conducted and appointed 
apartment houses, City has excellent natural 
gas supply. Several excellent residential areas, 
bordering the high banks of Saskatchewan and 
public parks and ravines. Houses vary in value 
in good districts from $4,000 to $15,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Jasper Avenue, 
101st Street for three blocks north of Jasper 
Avenue, Mamayo Avenue, Whyte Avenue, 124th 
Street, Norwood Boulevard, 


Trading Area: Extends 120 miles east and 
west, southward 80 miles, and northward all 
the way to the Peace River, to the MacKenzie 
Valley and the Arctic Ocean. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 9; 
fruits, 6; hardware, 6; dry goods, 
laneous lines, 50. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; automobile accessories, 12; automo- 
bile tire agencies, 9; bakers, 26; cigar stores 
and stands (including hotels), 46; confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 67; dressmakers, 25; 
druggists, 36; dry goods, 19; department stores, 
5; electrical supplies, 35; florists, 15; fruits, 85; 
furniture, 15; furriers, 11; grocers, 182; hard- 
ware, 26; jewelry, 20; meat markets, 63; men’s 
furnishings, 33; men’s clothing, 24; merchant 
tailors, 29; milliners, 13; opticians, 9; photog- 
raphers, 11; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 9; radio supplies, 4; restaurants 
(ineluding hotels), 37; shoes, 26; sporting goods, 
5; stationers, 18; women’s apparel, 9. 
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LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA, 
CAN. 


1921 Population, 11,097 (1925 est. 18,100). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 70,000 (1923 
figures). Most important cities and towns in 
this area are: Coleman (pop. 2,050); Cardslox 
(1,975); Raymond (1,799); MacLeod (1,692). 

Native Whites, 85%; Foreign Born, 15%; 
Industrial Workers, 25%; English Reading, 
95%; Families, 2,623. 


Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Parochial, 
2; Number of Pupils, 2,500, approximate. 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 


Anglican, 2; Hebrew, 1; United Church of Can- 
ada, 3; Presbyterian, 1; Christian, 1; Roman 
Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 8. 


Banks: National, 5. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etce.), 9. Total 
number of seats, 6,500. 


Location: On Canadian Pacific Railway. Six 
lines branching out from city. Nearest large 
city, by auto, 6 hours; by railreads, 5 hours. 


Principal Industries: Four large coal mines, 
cut stone works, foundries, flour mills, railway 
shops, sash and door factory, brewery. 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Ellison Milling Co., Leth Iron Works, Leth 
Sash and Door Factory, Columbia Macaroni Co., 
Lethbridge Breweries, Ltd. Total value of 
yearly output of factories, mines and agricul- 
ture estimated at $62,750,000. 


Special Information: Commercial and dis- 
tributing center, large and fertile farming dis- 
trict, with and without irrigation. District 
holds records for wheat and oat yield on 1,000 
acres. Large exports of wool and alfalfa. 
Center of great live stock area, beet sugar. Dis- 
trict wins many prizes for grain at international 
shows, 
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Fine park in center of 
Very pretty 
boulevards 


Residential Features: 
city. City noted for artificial lake, 
Western city with wide sidewalks, 
and beautiful shade trees, etc. 

Retail Shopping Section: Retail shopping dis- 
trict surrounds Galt Gardens, beautiful artificial 
park, 

Trading Area: Extends over radius of 60 
miles, business also secured from mining towns 
through Crows’ Nest Pass. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 2; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 2; dry goods, 1; Miscel- 
laneous nes: Rubber goods, 38; tobacco, 1; 


candy, 1; shoes, 1; mining supplies, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto. agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 14; automobile tire agencies, 
12; bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 16; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 10; dressmakers, 38; druggists, 6; dry 
goods, 6; department stores, 2; electrical sup- 
plies, 2; florists, 8; fruits, 10; furniture, 4; 
furriers, 2; garages (public), 12; grocers, 19 
(chain, 1); hardware, 5; jewelry, 5; meat mar- 
kets, 10 (chain, 3); men’s furnishings, 9; men’s 


elothing, 9; merchant tailors, 7; milliners, 7; 
opticians, 4; photographers, 4; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments, 2); radio sup- 
plies, 11; restaurants (including hotels), 10; 
shoes, 15; sporting goods, 3; stationers, 3; 
women’s apparel, 10. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 


41,1 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
12 months, 80.2; most pleasant months, June, 
July, Aug., Sept.; doctors (medical, 12), (den- 
tists, 9); number of wired houses, 2,350; street 
ear service; gas, natural; electric current, al- 
ternating; water, hard. 


MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA, 
CAN. 


1921 Population, 9,634. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 8,000. 

Native Whites, 90%; Foreign Born, 10%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 40%; English Reading, 90%; 
Families, 1,200. 

Schools; Public Grade, 8; High, 4; Number of 
pupils, 2,503. 
Churches: 
Banks: 6. 
Theatres: 3; Total number of seats, 1,600. 


Location: On South Saskatchewan 180 miles 
southeast of Calgary on ©. P. R. R. 


Principal Industries: Coal mining, flour mills, 


13. 


brick yards, bridge and iron works, potteries, 
tractors and farming. 

Residential Features: Most one family 
houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: On Second and Third 
Streets between railway and Fifth Avenue. 


Trading Area: Radius 150 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 
fruits, 2; confectioners, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial automobile agencies, 2; 
automobile accessories, 11; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 5; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 5; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 9; delicatessen, 4; dressmakers, 12; 
druggists, 7; dry goods, 4; department stores, 


2; 


2; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 3; 
furniture, 3; furriers, 2; garages (public), 8; 
grocers, 21; hardware, 6 jewelry, 5; meat 


markets, 8; men’s furnishings, 6; men’s cloth- 
ing, 4; merchant tailors, 7; milliners, 3; op- 
ticians, 4; photographers, 8; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 10; 
shoes, 8; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 4; 


women’s apparel, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA | 


NELSON, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CAN. 


1921 Population, 5,230. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 30,000. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: Trail 
(pop. 4,000); Royland (1,500); Grand Forks 
(1,500); Cranbrook (3,500). 

Native Whites, 98%; Foreign Born, 7%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 99%; Families, 7,347. 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 1,147. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 2; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Ro- 
man Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 6. 


Banks: National, 4; Savings Bank Deposits, 
Total, $3,250,000, estimated. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 4. © Total 
number of seats, 1,600. 


Location: Nelson is located on the west arm 
of Kootenay Lake in West Kootenay Federal 
Electorial riding. It is served by the C. P., and 
the G. N. Railways, and the C, P. Ry. Steamship 
line. First class service to all points in dis- 
trict. Nearest larger Canadian city, 72 hours 
by automobile and 27 hours by railroad. 


Principal Industries: Ironworks, jam factories, 
timber mills, smelter, ore reduction plants, min- 
ing, wood-working factories, breweries, railroad 
shops, wire works, electric power. 

Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Nelson Ironworks, McDonald Jam Co., W. W. 
Powell Lumber Mill. Consolidated Mining & 


Smelting Co., T. H. Waters Clothes Pin Factory, 
Western Box & Shingle Co., Nelson Brewing 
Co., Kootenay Wire Works & Mattress Fac- 
tory. Total value of yearly output of fac- 
tories estimated at $27,000,000. 


Special Information: Largest city in interior 
of B. C. Has own hydro-electric power plant, 
street railway, gas works, water works, etc, 
Nelson is center of big agricultural, mining and 
working district. Is chiefly wholesale and retail 
center, 


Residential Features: There are a few room- 
ing houses and residential hotels, but practically 
whole population live in private homes, mostly 
owned by occupants, Homes average in value 
$3,500. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends 6 blocks on 
Baker St., 2 blocks on Ward St., 2 blocks on 
Josephine St., 3 blocks on Vernon St., and a 
number of small neighborhood stores. 


Trading Area: 26 miles west, 54 miles south, 
25 miles east and about 40 miles north. This is 
for ordinary everyday trading. For some classes 
of goods, such as high grade ladies’ wear, 
pianos, men’s wear, shoes, etc., Nelson is the 
trading center of area averaging 148 miles in 
radius. 


_ Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 3; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 2; dry goods, 2; Miscel- 
laneous lines, confectionery, 2; tobacco, 5. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products; Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial auto, agencies, 6; automo- 
bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 9; 
bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 8; confectioners (including hotel stands), 
8; dressmakers, 6; druggists, 5; dry goods, 6; 
department stores, 1; electrical supplies, 6; 
florists, 2; fruits, 2; furniture, 3; garages 
(public), 6; grocers, 18 (chain 1); hardware, 3; 
jewelry, 3; meat markets, 4; men’s furnishings, 
4; men’s clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 5; 
milliners, 65; opticians, 38; photographers, 2; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
3; radio supplies, 5; restaurants (including 
hotels), shoes, 5; sporting goods, 3; sta- 
tioners, 7; women’s apparel, 2. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 60 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 86; most pleasant months, June, 
July, Aug., Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 6); 
(dentists, 7); (osteopaths, 2); number of wired 
houses, all; street car service; gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating; water, soft, 
(mountain water). 
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NANAIMO, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CAN. 


1921 Population, 8,877. ; 
City and Surburban Estimate, 15,000. 


Native Whites, 90%; Foreign Born, 10%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 80%; English Reading, all; 
Families, 2,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1. 
Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; 


Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, Brethren, 1; 
Apostolic, 1, 

Banks: Savings Bank Deposits, Bank of Com- 
merce, Royal Bank of Nova Scotia, Bank of 
Montreal. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 2. Total number of seats, 
4,000. 

Location: On island sheltered bay, on west 
side of Gulf of Georgia, 40 miles from Van- 
couver and Mainland mountains, from 100 miles 
Mt. Baker in Washington is visible. BE. & N. 
Railway and ©, P. R. steamships give regular 
service twice a day and more. 


Principal Industries: Ooal mining, 
fishing and agriculture. ( 
Manufacturing Establishments: No factories to 


speak of. Coal and lumber shipped amounts to 
millions of. dollars, 


lumber, 


Special Information: Geographical position 
makes it natural distributing centre for Van- 
couver Island. Only two hours’ steaming from 
Vancouver, Center of big coal mining industry, 
also lumber industry. Fourth city in the pro- 
vince. ‘ 


Residential Features: City limits still same as 
at incorporation over fifty years ago. This area 
practically filled up with fair single family 
houses, No tenements. Lots average 66 x 132 
and large percentage of workers own their 
houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: Confined to Main St. 
—runs from water front through Commercial to 
head of Crescent. 


Trading Area: Takes in Wellington and 
Nanoose, 16 miles north, in which line is in- 
cluded Northfield and Brechin, East Wellington, 
4 miles east. South Wellington and extension 4 
miles south and the farming district between 
these last two points and Ladysmith. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, 2; 
Miscellaneous lines, tobacco, 2; grain and feed, 
9 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; automobile accessories, 10; automobile 
tire agencies, 10; bakers, 5; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 20; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 20; delicatessen, 10; 
dressmakers, 15; druggists, 4; dry goods, 12; de- 
partment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 2; flor- 
ists, 3; fruits, 2; furniture, 4; garages (pub- 
lie), 2; grocers, 25; hardware, 5; jewelry, 4; 
meat markets, 10; men’s furnishings, 4; men’s 
clothing, 4; merchant tailors, 8; milliners, 7; 
opticians, 4; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 10; 
shoes, 8; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; 
women’s apparel, 8, , 


NEW WESTMINSTER, ~ 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


1921 Population, 14,495. (1926 est. 16,000). ~ 

City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000. 

Native Whites, 90%; Foreign Born, 10%; 
Industrial Workers, 33%; English Reading, 938%; 
Families, 4,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 2; Parochial, 
2; Number of pupils, 3,661, 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 
Episcopal, 4; United, 5; Presbyterian, 
Roman Catholic, 3; Miscellaneous, 3. 

Banks: National, 5; Total Resources (all 
banks), $1,988,732; Savings Bank Deposits, 
Total, $848,497. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 10. Total number 
seats, 7,000. 

Location: On the north bank of the Fraser 
River, 18 miles above its mouth at the Gulf 
of Georgia. Served by four transcontinental rail- 
roads: C. P. Ry., ©. N. Ry., G. N. Ry., and N. 
P. Ry., and the B. C. electric interurban line. 
Local fresh-water harbor is freely used by a fast 
increasing number of ocean-going freighters in 
export trade. Ample deep water, 2 miles of im- 


1; 
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Miscellaneous 
of 


proved harbor area dockage, many miles of un- 


improved trackage and water front marine 
ways, shipyards and many sites suitable for 
elevators. 


Principal Industries: Lumbering, all branches, 
shipyards, mills, salmon and fruit canning, 
electric car shops, distillery. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 30. 
firms: Canada Western Lumber Co., 
of the largest sawmills in Canada), Brunette 
Lumber Co., Timberland Lumber Co., Mohawk 
Lumber Co., Iowa Shingle Mill; Westminster 
Iron Works, Heaps Engineering Works, Leckie’s 
Tannery, B. ©. Distillery, Laminated Materials 
Co., Broder Fruit & Vegetable Cannery, B. C. 
Dlectriec Ry Shops, Westminster Brewery, Swift- 
Canadian, Ltd., (packing house and abattoir). 
B. ©. Box Factory, Western Marine Railway, 
Triangle Chemical Co., Kraft Cheese factory, 
Westminster Paper Mills, Canadian-Scottish 
Paper Mills. 4 


Special Information: Location of city very 
favorable, as a manufacturing and distributing 
eenter, Four railway lines meet ocean-going 
ships, using fresh water harbor, open all the 
year. The city owns its own electric light, power 
and gravity water-works system and the yaluable 
water frontage property of the improved harbor 
area, which is available on long term leases. 
Central point for motor trucks and stages sery- 
ing the valley from Huntingdon, Haney, White 
Rock and Vancouver. City operates its own 
weekly market. Suburban areas offer many 
miles of trackage and water frontage beyond 
the improved harbor area. The greater part of 
the area in city limits is residential. The con- 
siderable monthly pay-roll is stabilized by the 
large staffs and numerous inmates of Goy’t In- 
stitution such as B. C. Penitentiary and hospi- 


Leading 
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tals located here. 1 
Residential Features: Mostly  one-family 
houses, standard residence and business lots 


60 x 132 ft. Most main streets are hard surfaced 
with storm sewers and cement walks. Private 
homes predominate, even the landlords in the 
small Chinatown are, many of them Chinese. 
The topography favors the city as a residential 
city, with a generally south and western aspect, 
but magnificent view all around, a picturesque 
setting in a country famed for its natural 
beauties. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends along the 
Streets paralleling the river (Fraser) and for 
several blocks back along the intersecting 
streets which lead to the residential sections. 
North, east and west, small retail centers cater 
to suburban residents. The city being about 14 


blocks north and south and 2 miles east and 


west. : 


Trading Area: Extends 30 to 40 miles east, 22 
miles south, 20 miles west and 5 miles north. 
This area is chiefly agricultural and dotted with 
small towns and villages which are supplied 
from here via B, C, Ry. and motor truck and 
bus lines. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 2; 
fruits, 1; hardware, 3; Miscellaneous lines, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 15; automobile tire agencies, 
1; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (inelud- 
ing hotels), 40; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 40; delicatessen, 10; dressmakers, 15; 
druggists, 8; dry goods, 6; department stores, 
1; electrical supplies, 10; florists, 4; fruits, 30; 
furniture, 6; garages (public), 6; grocers, 40; 
hardware, 5; jewelry, 6; meat markets, 10; 


men’s furnishing, 6; men’s clothing, 6; mer- 
chant tailors, 7; milliners, 8; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 8; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 4; radio supplies, 5; 
restaurants (including hotels), 17; shoes, 6; 
sporting goods, 8; stationers, 2; women’s ap- 
parel, 8. 


PRINCE RUPERT, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CAN. 


1921 Population, 6,393 (last census). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 
Native Whites, 85%; Indians, 10%; 
Born, 5%; Industrial Workers, 50%; 
Reading, 95%; Families, 2,200, 
Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; 
of pupils, 800, f 
Churches; Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellane- 
ous, a : rye ore 


© 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 
(Cont'd) 


Banks: National, 3, 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
eo ete.), 2. Total number of seats, 


Location: Pacific coast terminus of Canadian 
National Ry., situated 550 miles north of Van- 
couver and 40 miles south of the Alaskan boun- 
dary. It is 500 miles nearer the Orient than 
any other port on the Pacific Coast. Having a 
daily service of fast through passenger trains 
from the Atlantic coast with fast through 
freight service it is the controlling factor in the 
‘Canadian Yukon and Canadian Alaska trade. 


Principal Industries: Fishing, lumbering and 
mining, cold storage and fish curing, shipbuild- 
ing and machinery shops, Canadian National dry 
dock and shipping. The district, for which 
Prince Rupert is the distributing point, pro- 
duces 70% of the total gold, silver and copper 
mined in the Province of British Columbia. 
The Government-owned Elevator (capacity 1,- 
250,000 bushels) has been leased by the. Wheat- 
Pool, which is active in shipping wheat; The 
easy railing grade and the short haul from 
prairie to tidewater is proving a most econom- 
ical rate. Prince Rupert Harbor is free from 
fog and ice the year round, and is full of 


shipping, waiting to load wheat for other 
world-ports. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 15. Leading 


firms: Canadian Fish & Cold Storage Co., Rupert 
Marine Products, Laminated Wood Products (in 
course of building), Booth Fisheries Canada Co., 
Atlin Fisheries, Ltd., Royal Fish C©o., Pacific 
Fisheries, Big Bay Lumber Co., Georgetown. 
Sawmill, Albert McCaffery, Imperial Oil, Cana- 
dian National Dry Dock, Skeena River Salmon 
Canneries, and Massett Timber Co., Massett Q. 
©. L. tributary to the city, Swift Canadian Co. 


Special Information: Prince Rujert is the 
northern center for the fishing, lumber and min- 
ing industries. Fish curing plants, cold storage 
plant, ice making works, boat building, ete. The 
fishing industry has had a remarkable growth, 
due to the strategic position of Prince Rupert. 
It is the natural port of entry for fish products 
to the eastern markets. Industrial sites are 
available at fair rentals on the waterfront with 
cheap power, light, water, etc. 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family resi- 
dences and apartment blocks. Private homes 
predominate, 


Retail Shopping Section: Wxtends from Fair- 
view (a fine residential district) for 5 blocks on 
Third Avenue to McBride Street and on Second 
Avenue from the Post Office to McBride Street, 
paralleling Third Avenue. In addition, there are 
the usual neighborhoods with confectionery, 
meat, fruit stores, etc. : 


Trading Area: Hxtends about 80 miles north, 
south, west and 100 miles east, north to Stewart 
and Anyoc, south to Ocean Falls, east to 
ay George, and west to Queen Charlotte Is- 
ands. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 3; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 2; dry goods, 1; Miscel- 
laneous lines, shoes, 2; confectionery, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 3; commercial automobile agencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 4; automobile tire agen- 
eles, 2; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 6; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 6; delicatessen, 3; dressmakers, 
10; druggists, 2; dry goods, 4; department 
stores, 1; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 3; 
fruits, 6; furniture, 2; furriers 2; garages 
(public), 5; grocers, 8; hardware, 4; jewelry, 
2: meat markets, 3; men’s furnishings, 5; men’s 
¢lothing, 5; merchant tailors, 5; milliners, 3; op- 
ticians, 2; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 
¢cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 8; restaurants (including hotels), 15; 
shoes, 5; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 2; 
“women’s apparel, 7. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 52 


degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 200; most pleasant months, 
June, July, Aug., (sometimes December); 


doctors (medical, 6); (dentists, 3); (osteopaths, 
1); number of wired houses, 2,150; no street 
Car service; no gas; electric current, alternat- 
ing; water, soft. 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CAN. 


1921 Population, 117,217. (1926 est. 151,123). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 278.000. 

Native Whites, 50%; Orientals, 8%; British 
Born, 42%; Industrial Workers,, 17%; English 
Reading, 92%; Families, 43,486. 


of Racial Origin: British, 80%; European, 9%; 
Asiatic, 8%; Others, 3%. 


Schools: Public Grade, 95; {including suburbs) ; 
High, 15 (including suburbs); Parochial, 25; 
“Number of Pupils: City, 21,746; Suburbs, 21,263. 


_ Churches: Baptist, 8; Christian Science, 4; 
‘United Church of Canada, 53; Episcopal, 30; 
Hebrew, 2; Methodist, 4; Presbyterian, 22; 
Roman Catholic, 19; Miscellaneous, 22. 


_ Banks: Dominion, 8 (52 branches in city). 


heatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 30; 
udeville, 8; Burlesque, 2; Miscellaneous 
uditoriums, etc.), 2. Total number of seats, 


of mouth of Fraser River, Gulf of 
fic Ocean, 
ys 7 
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roads and 40 deep sea regular §.S. lines giving 
52 services. Western terminus of C. P. R., 
Canadian National, Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, the C. M. & St. P. Ry., Union Pacific, 
Kettle Valley and P. G. BE. Rys., also operate 
here. S. S. lines include C. P. R., Coastwise 
and Trans-Pacific, Can.-Aust. Royal Mail, Dollar 
S.S., Luckenbach §.S., C,:S. A. Line, C. G, 
Trans-Atlantic, Gen’l §.8. Corp., Pac-Huropean 
Line, Moore & McCormick Line, Admiral Line, 
ete. Nearest larger city 6 hours by auto and 
railroad. 


Principal Industries: Lumber, including manu- 
factured wood products and shingles, fish can- 
ning, fertilizer manufacturing, machinery sup- 
plies, sheet metal work, chemical laboratories, 
fruit canning plants, boat building, railroad 
shops, ete. Grain handling, sugar refining, oil 
refining, printing. Gross value of manufacturing, 
$190,000,000; 41,000 employees with a payroll 
of $63,000,000. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 1,500. Leading 
firms: American Can Co., Vancouver Lumber 
Co., B. ©, Mills Timber & Trading Co., Ltd., 
J. Hanbury Lumber Co., Dom. Canners, B. C. 
Sugar Ref’y, Imperial Oil Co., Empress Mfg. Co. 


Industrial figures (including railway and steam- 
ship lines, contracting firms, factories etc.) Total 
payroll for 1925—$159,959,820. 83,122 employees 
of 4,138 firms reporting to The Workman’s Com- 
pensation Board. 


Special Information: Vancouver is distribut- 
ing base for western Canada. Five years ago 
less than 1,000,000 bushels of western Canadian 
grain were shipped by this port. This year 
53,000,000 bushels of grain are being exported. 
Where grain moves out, merchandise must move 
in, and Vancouver manufactures, wholesale 
houses, and miscellaneous business are now ex- 
periencing the greatest era of development ever 
known here. Grain is a profitable cargo and 
Vancouver is converging point for the entire 
ocean tonnage on the Pacific. Low water rates 
to Vancouver have definitely established this 
point as the wholesale distributing base for the 
western coast of Canada. 


Residential Features: Vancouver’s equable 
climate, due to the warm Japan Ourrent, has 
attracted a great many retired business men 
from the eastern and prairie provinces to make 


their homes here, In the West-end, Kitsi- 
lano, Point Gray, Fairview and Shaughnessy 
Heights districts, homes are of a very high 
standard. Entirely one-family homes, although 


averaging from eight to ten rooms with 10 to 16- 
room residences in the Shaughnessy Heights dis- 
trict. Workingmen’s district: South Vancouver, 
Grandview, Mt. Pleasant, contain substantial 
five and six-room homes—one family to a home. 
Residences’ average value, $8,000 to $15,000. 
Workingmen’s homes average $3,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends in the 
center of the city from Main Street in the east, 
along Hastings Street westward to Granville, 
approximately one mile; thence south on Gran- 
ville one mile. Within this triangular area is 
the retail shopping district, covering an area of 
25 blocks. There are six main outlying retail 
business sections, and a large number of ‘‘neigh- 
borhood’’ stores of general nature in all resi- 
dential districts excepting Shaughnessy Heights, 
which is exclusively residential. 


Trading Area: BWxtends over the lower main- 
land of British Columbia, eastward as far as 
Chilliwack, 60 miles up the Fraser River. In 
the Fraser Valley, which extends from Van- 
couver to Chilliwack 60 miles, extensive mixed 
farming is carried on, practically half of the 
farmers visiting Vancouver at least once a week. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 14; meat, 11; 
fruits, 40; hardware, 12; dry goods, 24. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 36; automobile accessories, 50; automobile 
tire agencies, 24; bakers, 145; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 78 (chain, 8); con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 530; delica- 
tessen, 49; dressmakers, 137; druggists, 104 
(chain, 26); dry goods, 138; department stores, 4; 
electrical supplies, 31; florists, 78; fruits (see 
confectionery); furniture, 48; furriers, 25; gar- 
ages (public), 179; grocers, 638 (chain, 27); 
hardware, 62; jewelry, 94; meat markets, 266 
(chain, 23); men’s furnishing, 94; merchant 
tailors, 76; milliners, 45; opticians, 29; photo- 
graphers, 51; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 43; radio supplies, 26; restaurants 
(including hotels), 247 (chain, 4); shoes, 77; 
sporting goods, 15; stationers, 54; women’s ap- 
parel, 29. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 61 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 90; most pleasant months, May 
to September inclusive. Doctors (medical, 248); 


(dentists, 133); (osteopaths, 38); number of 
wired houses, 61,560; street car service; gas, 
artificial; electric current, alternating; water, 
soft, 
VICTORIA, BRITISH 

COLUMBIA, CAN. 
1920 Population, 38,727. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 55,000. 
Native Whites, 70%; Foreign Born, 30%; 


Industrial Workers, 7%; English Reading, 95%; 
Families, 10,073. 


Schools: Public Grade, 5,900. Number of 
pupils, 5,863. 
Churches: Baptist, 7; Christian Science, 1; 


Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 


Congregational, 1; 
10; Roman Cath- 


Methodist, 15; Presbyterian, 
olic, 6; Miscellaneous, 30. 
Banks: Chartered Banks, 7, Total Resources 
(all banks), $105,755,654; Total Bank Clearings 
(12 months, 1924), $108,146,581. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 7; 
Vaudeville, 1; Total number of seats, 6,036. 


On the Straits of Juan de Fuca, at 
Served 


Location: 
southern extremity of Vancouver Island. 


by the Can. Pac., Esquimalt & Nanaimo, and 
Canadian National Rys. Steamship lines: Union 
8.8. Co. ©. P. O. S., Admiral Line, Blue 


Funnel Line, Harrison Line, Royal Mail, Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, Osake Shosen, Kaisha, Holt Line. 


Principal Industries: Lumber, shingles, boxes, 
paper, soap, paint, varnishes, oatmeal, oil re- 
fining, shipbuilding, ironwork, ship repair plants, 
foundries, sand and gravel, boiler making, stove 
making, breweries, mineral waters, cement, ex- 
plosives, machinists, bricks, marble, sheet metal, 
dye works, laundries, phonographs, creameries, 
eooperage, roofing material, carriage works, up- 
holstery, tents and awnings, mattresses, furni- 
ture, toys, fish canneries, fruit canneries, flour, 
rice, coffee and spices, manufacturing con- 
fectionery, jam, pickles, boat building, lime 
kilns, biscuits, seed growing, nurseries, electro- 
plating, abrasive paper, ammonia, asphalt, auto- 
mobile bodies, laundry blue, cider, cigars, ferti- 
lizers, fish meal, gas, harness and saddlery, 
hats, leather goods, logging machinery, mirrors, 
dressed stone. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 150. Leading 
firms: W, J. Pendray & Sons, Yarrows, Limited; 
Sidney Rubber Roofing Co.; Canadian Puget 
Sound Lumber & Timber Co., Ltd.; Victoria 
Machinery Depot Co., Ltd., British Columbia 
Cement Co.; Hafner Machine Co. Total value 
of yearly output of factories estimated at $15,- 
822,037. 


Residential Features: Houses mostly for one 
family. Private homes predominate. 


Retail Shopping Section: Wxtends from C. P. 
R. Wharf, Belleville Street, twelve blocks on 
Government, Douglas and Blanchard Streets. 
There are two outlying business sections and 
several small suburban sections with the. usual 
grocery, confectionery and meat shops. 


Extends as far as Ladysmith, 
Bus service and DB. & N. Rail- 


Trading Area: 
59 miles north. 


way. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 6; meats, 2; 
fruits, 8; hardware, 3; dry goods, 6; Miscel- 


laneous lines, confectionery, 4; druggists, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 20; automobile accessories, 6; automobile 
tire agencies, 5; bakers, 27;. cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 23; confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 29; delicatessen, 2; dress- 
makers, 6; druggists, 25; dry goods, 19; depart- 
ment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 8; florists, 
23; fruits, 7; furniture, 7; furriers, 1; grocers 
147; hardware, 6; jewelry, 10; meat markets, 
38; men’s furnishing, 10; men’s clothing, 13; 
merchant tailors, 22; milliners, 6; opticians, 8; 
photographers, 18; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 5; radio supplies, 12; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 62; shoes, 13; sport- 
ing goods, 3; stationers, 7; women’s apparel, 7. 


Doctors (medical, 42); 
1); street car ser- 


Miscellaneous Data: 
(dentists, 41); (osteopaths, 
vice; gas, artificial; number of meters, 4,068; 
electric current, direct and alternating; num- 
ber of wired houses, 16,316; number of auto- 
mobile registrations, 6,237; water, soft. 


| MANITOBA 


BRANDON, MANITOBA, 
CAN. 


1921 Population, 15,397. (1926 est. 16,880). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000. 


Native Whites, 80%; 
English Reading, 90%. 


Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Parochial 
1; Number of Pupils, 3,600; (Brandon College, 
Brandon Institute (Indian), Brandon Normal and 
Wheat City (Business College). 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 3; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 11. 


Banks: 
Company); 
000,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2. 
of seats, 1,200. 


Location: 135 miles west of Winnipeg; OC. P. 
Ry., O. N. Ry. and G N, Ry. 

Principal Industries: Grain growing, mixed 
farming manufacturing of flour, leather goods, 
harness, windmills, pumps, school desks, show 
cases, boxes, sash and doors, store fittings, 
lightning rods, ventilators, grain cleaners, fire 
engines and extinguishers, 

Special Information: Headquarters for Agri- 
cultural Exhibit, Manitoba Winter Fair; Stock 
Show. The city attracts crowds to the Provin- 
cial Exhib’Hon of Manitoba, held annually in 


Foreign Born, 20%; 


8 (Chartered and 1 Trust 
Total $10,- 


National, 
Savings Bank Deposits, 


Total number 


Brandon. 
Residerwial Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses; private homes predominate. 


Wide streets and boulevards. 


Retail Shopping Section: Along Rosser avenue 
from Sixth to Twelfth, and also on the cross 
streets and boulevards. 


Trading Area: Brandon is the center of a 
rich and prosperous farming community in 
Western Canada, attracting trade from radius 
of 150 miles. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meat, 1; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 1; miscellaneous lines, to- 
bacco, china, glassware, seed books, shoes. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; commercial auto, agencies, 6; automo- 
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bile accessories, 16; automobile tire agencies, 
16; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 12; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 15; delicatessen, 5; dressmakers, 17; 
druggists, 7; dry goods, 4; department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 4; florists, 1; fruits, 2; 
furniture, 4; furriers, 5; garages (public), 9; 
grocers, 50; hardware, 5; jewelry, 5; meat 
markets, 10; men’s furnishings, 7; men’s cloth- 
ing, 2; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 6; op- 
ticians, 5; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 
ecellaneous musical instruments), 5; radio sup- 
plies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 8; shoes, 
7; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 5; women’s ap- 
parel, 3. 


PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE,,. 
MANITOBA, CAN. 


1921 Population, 6,766. (1926, est. 7,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 10,000. 


Native Whites, 90%; Foreign Born, 10%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 15%; English Reading, 95%; 
Families, 1,800. 


Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Number of 


Pupils, 1,200. 

Churches: Protestant, 4; Roman Catholic, 2, 
Banks: 4. 

Theatres: 3. Total number of seats, 2,100. 
Location: On main lines ©. P. R.R. and 
Cc. N. R.R. (Grand Trunk Ry.). Is terminal 


of Midland Ry., connecting with Great Northern 
R.R. 


Principal Industries: Flour mills, oatmeal 
mill, brick, gasoline engines, threshing machin- 
ery, steel bins, culverts and cisterns. 


Residential Mostly 
houses, 


Features: one-family 


Retail Shopping Section: One-half mile on 


Saskatchewan Avenue. 
Trading Area: Radius of 30 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: 
tobacco, 1; candy, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; commercial auto agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 7; automobile tire agencies, 
12; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 7; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 6; dressmakers, 10; druggists, 3; dry 
goods, 4; department stores, 2; electrical sup- 
plies, 2; florists, 2; fruits, 2; furniture, 3; 
furriers, 3; garages (public), 6; grocers, 8; 
hardware, 4; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 4; 
men’s furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 4; mer- 
chant tailors, 2; milliners, 3; opticians, 1; pho- 
tographers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 8; radio supplies, 2; restaurants 
(including hotels), 6; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 
5; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 4. 


Groceries, 1; fruits, 1; 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 8); 
(dentists, 4); (osteopaths, 1); (chiropractor, 1); 
electric current, alternating; water, hard. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, 
CAN. 


1920 Population, 179.987. (1920 est. 197,125) 
With adjoining municipalities, 290,000. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 290,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Brandon (pop. 15,397); Portege La Prairie 
(6,766); Selkirk (3,726); Yorkton (5,151). 

Native Born, 53%; British Isles, 27.90%; 
other British Possessions, 0.389%; Europe, 
14.81%; U. §., 3.90%; Industrial Workers, 
121%; English Reading, 95%; Families, 45,795. 


Schools: Public Grade, 65; High, 3; Junior 
High, 10; Parochial, 20; Number of Pupils, 
40,004 (Public Schools). 

Churches: Baptist, 10; Christian Science, 2; 


Congregational, 2; Bpiscopal, 27; Hebrew, 15; 
Methodist, 26; Presbyterian, 23; Roman Catholic, 
20; Miscellaneous 51. 


Banks: Comparison not applicable in Canada. 
Average Bank Clearings, Winnipeg, $9,641,225. 
daily. Number of banking offices in city 56. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 
84; Vaudeville, 3; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
etc.), 2; Total number of seats, 36,200. 


Location: 850 miles west of Lake Superior, 
at the eastern edge of the Western Canadian 
Prairie Belt. Focal point for the Western 
Canadian Railway System. The railway concen- 
tration and distribution point for Western Can- 
ada. Principal mid-continental terminal of the 
Canadian Pacific and Oanadian National Rail- 
way Systems connecting via Soo Lines, Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific Railways with 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth and Chicago. 


Principal Industries: Railway shops, flour 
milling, printing, iron, steel and machinery sup- 
plies, wholesale distribution and mail order mer- 
chandise. 


Manufacturing Establishments, 960. Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Western Canada Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Canadian Pacifie Railway Shops, 
Canadian National Railway Shops, G. F, 
Stephens & Co., Ltd. Total value of yearly out- 
put of factories estimated at $149,500,000. 


Special Information: The location of Winni- 
peg makes it the business metropolis of Western 
Canada, occupying the same relative position with 
respect to the Dominion of Canada as the city 
of Chicago occupies in the United States. Cen- 
ter for Western Canada agricultural, live stock, 
implements, publishing, Central Canada Mineral 
Belt development and fur trade. Winnipeg 
trading territory is enormous in area, large in 
population. Hydroelectric energy (250,000 horse- 
power available) used exclusively for industrial 
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MANITOBA (Cont’d) 


Winnipeg (cont’d) 


power, lighting, and traction, for nearly all do- 
mestic purposes and to a considerable and in- 
creasing extent for domestic heating. 


Residential Features: Mostly single family 
detached cottages. Tendency of building in later 
years to houses of more permanent character, 
Unusually large number of apartment houses and 
large proportion of apartment dwellers. 


Retail Shopping Section: High-class retail 
shopping section, extends along Portage avenue, 
westward from Main street for eight blocks. 
Older retail district (including two leading de- 
partment stores, three leading furniture stores, 
and one leading hardware store on Main street 
in what has become since the city’s financial 
district) Main street north of C. P. R. for 
four blocks and Selkirk avenue, running west- 
ward therefrom 114 miles, retail stores, for 
foreign residential districts. Six principal out- 
lying retail business sections. Several hundred 
small neighborhood corner groceries, throughout 
the whole city. 


Trading Area: Immediate local retail area 
confined to city and contiguous urban munici- 
palities of within ten miles radius. Suburban 
business within a twenty-five mile radius, se- 
eured by rapid transit trolley connection on 
four lines. Wholesale distribution area for 
groceries, hardware, fruit and other quick moy- 
ing job lines, includes roughly the Province of 
Manitoba. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 22; meats, 12; 
fruits, 10; hardware, 8; dry goods, 14; millinery, 
5; church goods, 2; toys, 2; Oriental, 1; miscel- 


laneous, 10; miscellaneous lines; agricultural im- 
plements, 22; saddlery, 38; biscuits, 1; confec- 
tionery, 6; boots and shoes, 22; drugs, 6; 
ehina, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 25; commercial auto agencies, 9; automo- 
bile accessories, 75; automobile tire agencies, 
20; bakers, 45; cigar stores and stands (in 
cluding hotels), 100; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 215; druggists, 108; dry goods, 34; 


department stores, 3; electrical supplies, 34; 
florists, 24; furniture, 24; furriers, 47; garages 
(public), 60; grocers, 627; hardware, 39; jewelry, 


5d; meat markets, 167; men’s furnishings and 
men’s clothing, 26; merchant tailors, 196; milli- 
ners, 49; opticians, 23; photographers, 31; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 16; 
radio supplies, 9; restaurants (including hotels), 
117; (53 restaurants); shoes, 30; sporting goods, 
19; stationers, 6; women’s apparel, 24, 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 249); 
(dentists, 154); (osteopaths, 11); street car ser- 
vice; gas, artificial; number of meters, 20,272; 
electric current, alternating; number of wired 
houses, 35,000; number of automobile registra- 
tions, 50,385; water, soft. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


FREDERICTON, N. B., CAN. 


1921 Population, 8,114. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. 


Native Whites, 98%; Negroes, 1.9%; Foreign 
Born, 0.1%; Industrial Workers, 25%; English 
Reading, 100%; Families, 2,704, 

Schcols: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Technical, 
¥ 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Hpiscopal, 2; United 
Church of Canada, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman 
Cutholic, 1; Miscellaneous, Reformed Baptist, 
i 

Banks: National,.4 (chartered). 


Theatres: 
Total number of seats, 


Location: 


Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
2,100. 
Canadian National, 
and Fredericton & -Grand Luke Coal & Rail- 
way Co., and N. B. Coal & Ry. Co.; Steam- 
er between Fredericton and St. John. Railways 
reach coal mines at Minto, N. B. Railways 
connect with two _ transcontinental railways 
and to United States. Nearest large city 3 
hours by automobile and railroad, 

Principal Industries: Cotton, boots and shoes, 
shoepacks and larrigans, saw mills, clay, brick 
and tile, concrete builders’ blocks, drain pipes, 
job printing, canvas-covered canoes, motor boats. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 17. Leading 


Canadian Pacific, 


firms: Fraser Co., Ltd.,; Hart Boot & Shoe Co., 
Ltd., John Palmer Co. Ltd., Palmer-McLellan 
Shoepack Co. Ltd., Canada Cottons, Ltd., M. 
Ryan & Son, Concrete Builders, Ltd., Chestnut 


Canoe Co. ‘Total value of, yearly output of fac- 
tories estimated at $2,820,952. 


Special Information: Location of city makes 
it a distributing point for the Province. Rail- 
ways and roads branch in all directions. Tri- 
weekly steamer to St. John, a winter port of 
Canada open all the year. 


Residential Features; Mostly  one-family 
houses. Private homes predominate. Nearly 
all streets well paved and lined with large 


elm trees, 


Retail Shopping Section: Pxtends from St. 
Jobn to Westmoreland Street, on Queen Street. 
Small shops distributed through many of 
streets in district to rear of Queen Street. 
Principal residential district in eastern part. 


Trading Area: Bxtends from 8 miles to 33 
miles. Railway service is adequate for business. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; hardware, 1. 
Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 


- plies, . 4; 


Editor 


vertised Products: 
cies, 5; automobile accessories, 5; automobile 
tire agencies, 5; bakers, 3; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotéls), 5; confectioners (in- 
eluding hotels), 2; dressmakers, 
9; dry goods, 14; department stores, 23 elec- 
trical supplies, 4; florists, 2; fruits, 13; furni- 
ture, 2; furriers, 2; garages (public), 6. grocers, 
13; hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; 
2; men’s furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, T; 
merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 4; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical jnstruments), 8; radio supplies, 3; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 10; shoes, 5; sport- 
ing goods, 8; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 6, 
Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
May, June, July, Aug., Sept., Oct. Doctors 
{medical, 12); (dentists, 9); (osteopath, 1); 
electric current, alternating; water, soft. 


MONCTON, N. B., CAN. 


1921 Population, 17,488. (1926 est. 21,000). 

City and Suburban Estimate, 29,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Shediac (pop. 5,000); Sackville (38,500); Dou- 
chester (1,500); Hillsboro (1,700). 

Native Whites, 98%; Foreign Born, 2%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 25%; English Reading, 95%; 
Families, 4,000. 

Schools: Public 
High, 1; Parochial, 2; 


Grade, 7; High, 2; Junior 
Number of Pupils, 6,000. 
Churches: Baptist, 8; Christian Science, 1; 
Mpiscopal, Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 2; Pres- 
byterian, Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 
» 


a5 
1; 
i Banks: 
000,000. 

Theatres: 


National, 6; Total Resources, $125,- 


Pictures, 3; 
Total 


Moving 
LG.) eies 


Legitimate, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
number of seats, 4,500. 


Location: On the Petitcodiac River, 93 miles 
northeast of St. John. MHeadquarters of Hastern 
Division Canadian National Ry. lins running 
east, north, south and west, making ideal dis- 
tribution point for the Maritime provinces. 


Principal Industries: Workshops Canadian 
National Railways, stove foundry, woolen mills, 
underwear factory, biscuit factory, cap factory, 
wire fence factory, planing and woodworking, 
carriage factory, marble works, bottling works, 
barrel factory and machine works, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 12. Leading 


firms: J. A. Marven, Ltd., Atlantic Underwear 
Co., Ltd., N. B. Wire Fence Co., J. A. Hum- 
phrey & Son, B. W. Lockhart, Ltd., Record 
Foundry, Hayelock Mineral Spring Co. Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated 


at $5,000,000. 


Residential Features: The city is noted for 
fine medium sized dwellings with well kept 
lawns, 65% of people own their homes. There 
are two well-kept parks in the city. 10 miles 
of paved streets and 87 miles of concrete side- 
walks. 

Retail Shopping Section: Main and St. George 
are the chief shopping streets, extending paral- 


lel the whole length of the city from east to ° 


west, with up-to-date departmental dry goods, 
hardware, grocery and specialty stores. 


Trading Area: The center of a rich agricul- 
tural community with a trading radius of 
more than 40 miles with a good train service 
and good roads. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 2; 
hardware, 8; dry goods, 3; miscellaneous lines, 
boots and shoes, 3; mail order, 1 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial auto, agencies, 8; automo- 
bile accessories, 12; automobile tire agencies, 15; 
bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 10; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 12; delicatessen, 4; dressmakers, 10; 
druggists, 10; dry goods, 8; department stores, 
4; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 4; fruits, 8; 
furniture, 4; furriers, 4; garages (public), 12; 
grocers, 70; hardware, 6; jewelry, 4; meat 
markets, 10; men’s furnishings, 7; men’s cloth- 
ing, 7; merchant tailors, 8; milliners, 6; op- 
ticians, 4; photographers, 5; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2;) radio sup- 
restaurants (including hotels), 10; 
sporting goods, 6; stationers, 5; 
apparel, 8. 


; 
shoes, 8; 
women’s 


SAINT JOHN, N. B., CAN. 


1921 Population, 47,166, 

City and Surburban Estimate, 61,218. 

Native Whites, 42,464; Negroes, 226; Foreign 
Born, 15,821; English Reading, 58,521; Fami- 
lies, 14,630. 

Schools: Public Grade 
Depts., 29; Parochial R. C, 
of Pupils, 8,660, 
Teachers, 535 Day Scholars, 1,500 night. 


Churches: Baptist, 8; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 10; Hebrew, 2; United Church of 
Canada, 12; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 
7; Miscellaneous, 4. 


Banks: National, 7. Total Bank Clearings, 
$131,306,092 (12 months, 1925). 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 


Location: At south of proyince—Canadian 
Pacific Railway and Canadian National Ry. 
provide the port with transcontinental con- 
nections. The steamship lines are Canadian 
Pacific Ocean Steamers, Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine, South African and New York 
Cuba Lines, Royal Mail Steam Packet, Anchor, 
Donaldson Line, Furness Line and Head Line. 


Principal Industries: Dry dock, sugar refin- 
eries, brushes and wooden boxes, pulp and paper 
mill, two cotton mills, saw mills, brass foundry, 
cannery, packing plants. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 
firms: Atlantic Sugar Refinery, 


Depts., 227; High 
includes 75; Number 
Vocational Schools: 24 


150. Leading 
T. S, Simms 


& Pei or November 20, 1 26 


Passenger automobile agen-~ 
4; druggists, . 


meat markets, . 


Box Co. 


Residential Features: 


Mostly one anid two- 
family houses. 


Retail Shopping Section: King Street, Char- 
lotte Street, Union Street, Main Street, Prince 
Edward Street, three blocks each. i 


Trading Area: Radius of about 20 miles, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 22; meats, 4; 
fruits, 6; hardware, 6; dry goods, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 4 automo- 
bile accessories, 41; automobile tire agencies, 
15; bakers, 16; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 30; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 20; dressmakers, 32; druggists, 45; dry 


goods , 82; department stores, 4; electrical 
supplies, 32; florists, 5; fruits, 11; furniture, 
16; furriers, 5; garages (public), 23; grocers, 


318; hardware, 18; jewelry, 17; meat markets, 
43; men’s furnishings, 6; men’s clothing, 33; 
merchant tailors, 80; milliners, 13; opticians, 
8; photographers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 7; radio supplies, 12; 
restaurants (including hotels), 38; -shoes, 40; 
sporting goods, 4; stationers, 9; women’s ap- 
parel, 15. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
39.5 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelye months, 158; most pleasant months, 
June, July, August, September, October; doc- 
tors (medical, 50); (dentists, 30); (osteopaths, 
5) number of wired houses, 10,000; street car 
service; gas, artificial; electric current, al- 
ternating and direct; water, soft. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


AMHERST, N. S., CAN. 


1921 Population, 9,998. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 12,000. 
Native Whites, 98% Zoi Foreign Born, 2%; In- 


dustrial Workers, 26%; English Reading 99%; 
Families, 2,302. , 
Schools: Public Grade, 4; High, 1; Number 
of Pupils, 2,050. 
Churches: Protestant, 8; Roman Catholic, 1. 
Banks: 3. 
Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2. Total num- 
ber of seats, 1,800, 
Location: On Cumberland Bay, 33 miles 


southeast of Moncton. To nearest larger city 
by railroad, or auto, 2 hours. 


Principal Industries: Shoe factory, 
iron foundry, car works, woolens. 

Residential Features: One-family houses pre- 
dominate. 


Retail Shopping Section: About eight blocks. 
Trading Area: About 20 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
confectioners, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial auto, agencies, 4; auto- 
mobile accessories, 10; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 13; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands 
(ineluding hotels), 4; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 3; dressmakers, 8; druggists, 8; 
dry goods, 14; department stores, 1; electrical 
supplies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 2; furniture, 2; 
furriers, 2; garages (public), 4; grocers, 20; 
hardware, 3: jewelry, 2; meat markets, 10; 
men’s furnishings, 9; men’s clothing, 8; mer- 
chant tailors, 4; milliners, 4; opticians, 
photographers, 1; pianos (and miscellaneous, 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 1; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 6; shoes, 5; sport- 
ing goods, 1; stationers, 1; women’s apparel, 

Miscellaneous Data: 

(dentists, 3), 
houses, 90%; 
water, soft, 


GLACE BAY, NOVA SCOTIA 


1921 Population, 19,000. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 48,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Dominion (pop. 4,000); New Waterford (7,000) ; 
Louisburg (3,000). 

Native Whites, 82%; Negroes, 0.5%; Foreign 
Born, 17.5%; Industrial Workers, 60%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 94%; Families, 5,642. 


tannery, 


23) frudts; by 


a. 
=> 


Doctors (medical, 6), 
(osteopaths, 1); number of wired 
electrie current, alternating; 


Schools: Public Grade, 58; High, 6; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 46; Number of Pupils, 
6,276. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 


1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 4; Roman Cath- 
olic, 6; Miscellaneous, 2. 


Banks: State, 5. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 2. Total number of seats, 
2,980. 


Location; On northeast coast of Cape Breton 
Island on the Atlantic seaboard. It is the 
most easterly part of North America. Rail- 
Wways—Sydney & Louisburg and Oape Breton 
Blectric Railway to Syndney. ‘To nearest larger 
city by railroad, or auto, 30 minutes; si trol- 


ley, 1 hour. 

Principal Industries: Coal mining, fishing, 
farming. j 
Manufacturing Establishments: 12. Leading 


firms: Dominion Coal ©o., Ltd.; Empire Steel 
Corporation; 8. & L. Railway; Chappell Bros. 
Lumber Co. Total value of yearly output of 
factories, $160,000,000. 

Special Information: Glace Bay is headquar- 
ters for the Dominion Coal Company, Ltd., 
which operates 21 coal mines, One of the 
largest collieries in the country is located in 


Brush Factory, St. John Dry Dock Co.y Wilson i 


.(ineluding hotels), 


Glace Bay. “Largest wireles 
Marconi Company in Canada ‘is located i 
Glace Bay. Fine deep-sea fishing ground 


only twelve miles from Glace Bay harbor. 


Residential Features: Mostly one ond tw 
family _ houses. Section devoted to working-— 
men’s tenements at all. collieries, Some very 
fine private residences. we a 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Sen- 
ator’s Square, which forms heart of business 
section and terminal for suburban trolley for 
10 blocks. Commercial Street, Main Street, — 
Union Street, McKeen Street are business 
streets for six to ten blocks each. There are- 
six outlying retail business sections and sey- 
eral smaller ‘‘neighborhood’’ sections with the 
usual grocery, confectionery, paca and small 
shops, » 7 


Trading Area: Extends about fourteen miles 
west, south and east. Intermittent business 
is secured from people living at a greater dis- 
tance because of the fine trolley and train 


service, 5 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 6; meats, 
fruits, 8; hardware, 2; dry goods, 4; miscel-— 
laneous lines: shoes, 1; confectioners, 3. } 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen-— 
cies, 21; commercial automobile agencies, 6; 
automobile accessories, 12; automobile tire 
agencies, 32; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 18; confectioners — (includ-— 
ing hotel stands), 14; delicatessen, 2; dress- 
makers, 9; druggists, 6; dry goods, "oa; depart-_ 
ment stores, 3; electrical supplies, 6; florists 
1; fruits, 10; furniture, 14; furriers, “5 
garages (public), 16; grocers, 36; hardware, 
8; jewelry, 9; meat markets, 22; men’s fur- 
nishings, 14; men’s clothing, 14; merchant tai- 
lors, 12; milliners, 6; opticians, 3; photograph- — 
ers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous musical in- 
struments), 3; radio supplies, 6; restaurants 
14; shoes, 12; sporting 
goods, 6; stationers, 8; women’s apparel, 12. A 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
60 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 46; most pleasant months, — i, 
June, July, Aug., Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, — 
14, (dentists, 6), (osteopaths, 1); number of 
wired houses, 2,587; street car service; elec 
current, alternating: gas, natural and artificial: 
number of meters, 6,000; water, soft; numb 
of automobile registrations about 900. 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA | 


1921 Population, 58,372. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 70,000. 


Native Whites, S8%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 10%; Industrial Workers, 60%; English 
Reading, 94%; Families, 18,560. a 


Schools: Public Grade, 24; High, 3; Number 
of Pupils, 11,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 5; Christian Science, 4: 
Episcopal, 9; Hebrew, 2; Methodist, 6; Presby- 
terian, 5; Roman Catholic, Te Miscellaneous, ‘Se 


Banks; State, 5. ah: 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving ‘Honea 5 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete 
1. Total number of seats, 5,250. 


Location: Halifax City situated on west s 
of Halifax harbor. Commercial portion of 
water front within 20 minutes’ steaming 
the Atlantic Ocean. Harbor accessible at 
hours of the day or night. Riise and fall of 
tides, 4 to 6 feet. Canadian National Railw 
Dominion & Atlantic Railway, Halifax & DB 
ern Railway. 382 lines of steamers make Ha! 
fax the terminal or port of call. Some o 
the largest in the north Atlantic trade. 


Principal Industries: Shipbuilding pla 
(largest in Canada); sugar refinery—ecapac 
2,400 bbls. daily; oil refinery works (Canad 
largest); paint works; clothes factory; biseui 
and confectionery works; fertilizer wor! 
skate, nut and bolt works; rolling mills; eor- 
sage works; machine works; sash and 
factories; mineral water works, ete. 


Manufacturing Establishments: © About 
Leading firms: Moirs, Ltd.; Brandram-Hend 
son, Ltd.; W. S. Schwartz & Sons; Halifax Ship 
yards, Inc.; Starr Mfg. Co., Ltd’; Imperial O 
Co., Ltd.; Clayton & Son; Acadia Sugar ] 
finery; Jack Fertilizer Co.; Guildford & So’ 
Ltd. Total value of yearly output of factori 
including fish, fish products, ete., $25,000,000 


Special Information: Fine distributing e 
ter; largest city east of Quebec in Canada) 
exceptional for export trade; steamships ¢ 
nect with all parts of the world; port busin 
increased 100% in last ten years; exceptio 
attractions for tourists—ayerage summer tem 
perature, 66 degrees; city has many te 
attractions; sea fishing and bathing, lake | 
ing, also hunting, 


Residential Features: Largely small dwell 
ings, 81% owned by occupants. South W 
End of the city considered best living 
tion, where there is a very high class a 
value of living houses. ‘Three leading ho 
three family hotels and a number of seco 
rate; eight family apartment | houses. Li 
conditions good. 


Retail Shopping Section: Barrington Stre 
14 blocks of which are the principal shoppi 
district; Granville Street, 4 blocks; Spring Gar 
den Road, 6 blocks; Gottingen Street, 7 bloc 
City is divided into three shopping ‘distric 
“Centre,’’? ‘‘West End’’ and ‘‘North End.” 
large amount of wholesale and export trad 
carried on on Water Street, fronting the ha 


bor. © 

Trade Area: Within a radius of two. m: 
of the ‘‘Grand Parade,’’ situated in the he 
of the city. All parts of the city are se 
by an efficient tram (electric) service. — 
ear service extends about 12 miles from 
city limits. Dartmouth, a town of 12 
people, situated across the harbor, — is A 1 
with a 15-minute ferry, and there ane. a 


ber of euborben towns withi 
FOUTOR ins y ips Sem Re 
Se Bk 


NOVA SCOTIA (Cont'd) 
; Wholesale Houses: (Groceries, 10; meats, 5: 
fruits, 4; hardware, 7; dry goods, 2; miscel- 


Janeous lines: fish, 7; canneries, 4; tobacco, 
3; plumbing, 2; clothing, 1; cordage, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products; Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 21; automobile tire 
agencies, 5; bakers, 9; cigar stores and stands 
(ineluding hotels), 28; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 112; delicatessen, 5; dressmak- 
ers, 85; druggists, 39; dry goods, 34; depart- 
ment stores, 4; electrical supplies, 14; florists, 
5; fruits, 34; furniture, 9; furriers, 85 
garages (public), 22; grocers, 461; hardware, 
25; jewelry, 18; meat markets, 51; men’s fur- 
nishings, 19: men’s clothing, 26; merchant tai- 
lors, 41; milliners, 24; opticians, 8; photograph- 
ers, 13; pianos ,and miscellaneous musical in- 
struments), 4; radio supplies, 6; restaurants 
(including hotels), 49; shoes, 36: sporting goods, 
11; stationers, 13; women’s apparel, 31. 


See announcement columns 3 and 4 


NEW GLASGOW, NOVA 
SCOTIA 


1921 Population, 8,974. 
- Gity and Suburban Estimate, 90,000. 


Native Whites, 97%; Negroes, 2%; Foreign 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 75%; English 
Reading, 100%. 

Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 
2,500. jal 

Churches: Baptist, 1; United Presbyterian, ois 
Catholic, 1. 

' Banks: National, 3. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 1; 


Total number of seats, 1,400. 
Mines, steel works, car 


Vaudeville, 1. 


Principal Industries: 
works. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 6. Vineberg 
& Goodman. 
Special Information: Industrial center; is 


eonnected by tram car with three other towns. 


Residential Features: Many very fine resi- 
dences. 
Retail Shopping Section: Provost Street, 


Aribimedes Street. 


Trading Area: 
tion. / 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; 
hardware, 1; dry goods, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 3; commercial automobile agencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 3; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 2; bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (in- 
eluding hotels), 5; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 3; dressmakers, 1; druggists, 4; 
dry goods, 8; department stores, 2; electrical 
supplies, 2; florists, 1; fruits, 5; furniture, 3; 
furriers, 1; garages (public), 1; grocers, 10; 
hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 6; 
men’s furnishings, 4; men’s clothing, 3; mer- 
chant tailors, 5; milliners, 2; opticians, 3; 
photographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 2; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 4; shoes, 4; sport- 
ing goods, 3; stationers, 8; women’s apparel, 4. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 9), 
(dentists, 6); number of wired houses, 50%; 
street car service; electric current, alternating; 
water, soft. 5 


Twenty miles in each direc- 


fruits, 1; 


_ SYDNEY, NOVA SCOTIA 


1921 Population, 22,545. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 75,000. 


Native Whites, 75%; Foreign Born, 25%; 
Industrial Workers, 12%. 
 $chools: Public Grade, 7; High, 2; Paro- 


ehial, 2; Number of Pupils, 4,610. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 3; Hebrew, 
‘1; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 3; Roman Cath- 
olic, 2: Miscellaneous, 2. 

Banks: National, 7. 

_ Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3. 
Total number of seats, 3,500. 


Principal Industries: British Empire Steel 
©o., Dominion Coal Co., Tar & Chemical CO.;, 
Cross Fertilizer ©o., J. F. Merchant & Sons, 


Atlantie Bngineering Co., Sydney Foundry & 
“Machine Works, Lunch’s Ltd., Shaw & Mason, 
_Ltd.; Iona Gypsum Co., Brookfield Ice Cream, 
Ltd. 

t 


Special Information: Rapidly increasing in 
‘importance as a great wholesale distributing 
center. Claims to have largest manufacturing 
‘concern’ in Canada—the British Empire Steel 
Corp. Sydney harbor is one of the finest in 
the country. Bast becoming a tourist center. 
Celebrated salmon fishing grounds nearby. 


Residential Features: Contains a large num- 
ber of handsome residences, including Moxham 
Oastle, which is one of the most elaborate 
Struetures in the maritime’ provinces. Hun- 
dreds of workingmen’s homes. New residence 
districts being opened up. Westmount, situ- 
ated directly across the harbor, is a rural dis- 
triet and summer resort and has about 100 
20 mer cottages. é 
_ Retail Shopping Section: Main part on Char- 
Street, Townsend Street and Victoria Road. 
of smaller shopping secttons. 


Zh 


ies Bye De ee ek ae oe Oe See” 
‘Editor’ &, 


Trading Area; Largely within a 20-mile 


radius. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Bakers, 4; confectioners (in- 
eluding. hotel stands), 20; department stores, 
2; furniture, 3; garages (public), 6; grocers, 
16; hardware, 5; jewelry, 5; merchant tailors. 
6; milliners, 6; photographers, 4; (pianos and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio 
supplies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 10; 
shoes, 6; sporting’ goods, 2; women’s apparel, 3. 


TRURO, NOVA SCOTIA 


1921 Population, 7,562. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 1921, Colchester 
County, 25,196. _Most important cities and towns 
in this area are: Stewiacke (pop. 900); Shu- 
benacadie (1,800); Londonderry (1,500); Great 
Valley (600). 

Nativa Whites, 98%; Negroes, 2%; Industrial 
Workers, 25%; English Reading, all. 

Schools: Publie Grade, 33: High, 9; Number 
of Pupils. 1,868. 

Churches: Baptist, 3 (1 Colored); Episcopal, 1; 


Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; United 
Church of Canada, 3. 

Banks: 3. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 2. (Assembly halls in 
schools), 3. Total number of seats, 3,500. 

Location: Junction point on Canadian Na- 


tional Railway; also terminal of Midland branch 
of Dominion Atlantic Railway. Several bus 
lines run. from the towns to county sections. 
To nearest larger city 2144 hours by auto, 2 
hours by railroad. 


Principal Industries: Woolen underwear, hats 
and caps, shirts, printing, dairy products, rail- 
road shops. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 7. Leading 
firms, Stanfields, Ltd.; Bastern Hat and Cap 
Co., Ltd.; News Pub. C©o., Ltd.; Canada Creo- 
soting Co., Ltd.; Borden Milk Co.; Eastern 
Shirts, Ltd.; Orange Crush Co., Ltd. 


Special Information: Truro is an 
tionally well located distributing center, 
ing railroads running in four directions. 


Residential Features: Practically all dwell- 
ings are for single families; average value 
about $38,000, 

Retail Shopping Section: 
Prince Street. 


Trading Area: Covers a 30-mile radius. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; dry goods, 
1; miscellaneous lines—jewelry, 1; fancy goods, 
2; confectionery, 1; fruit, 1. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 6; bakers, 3; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 2; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 6; druggists, 6; dry goods, 4; elec- 
trical supplies, 1; florists, 1; furniture, 1; 
garages (public), 10; grocers, 25; hardware, 5; 
jewelry, 4; meat markets, 4; men’s furnishing, 
7; men’s clothing, 7; merchant tailors, 5; 
milliners, 4; opticians, 8; photographers, 2; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
2; radio supplies, 6; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 10; shoes, 7; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 
3; women’s apparel, 1. 

Miscellaneous Data: Most 
September, Doctors (medical, 
10); number of wired houses, 
car service; no gas; 
ing; water, soft; 
trations, 600. 


excep- 
hay- 


Inglis Street and 


pleasant month, 
10), (dentists, 
1,400; no street 
electric current, alternat- 
number of automobile regis- 


ONTARIO 


BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 
CAN. 


1921 Population, 12,206 (1925, est. 12,803). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 46,627. 
Native Whites, 99%; Foreign Born, 1%; In- 


dustrial Workers, 20%; English Reading, 99%; 
Families, 3.502. 


Schools: 6. Number of Pupils, 2,666. 
Churches: 10, 

Banks: 7. 

Theatres: 4. Total number of seats, 4,000. 


Location: On Grand Trunk R. R., Canadian 
National R. R. and C. P. R. R. Nearest larger 
city, 3 hours by auto; 2 hours by railroad. 


Principal Industries: Hardware, woolen goods, ; 


knit goods, paper, rolling mills, corsets, shirts, 
furniture, cheese, optical works, 3 foundries, 
baby food products. Large dairies in adjacent 
territory. 
Residential Features: structures. 
Retail Shopping Section: About 1 mile long. 


Trading Area: 20 miles north, 20 miles east, 
20 miles west. ; 

Wholesale Houses: 
confectioners, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
vies, 8; commercial automobile agencies, 2; 
automobiles accessories, 7; automobile tire 
agencies, 10; bakers, 12; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 12 (chain, 1); confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 8; dressmakers, 7; 
druggists, 8; dry goods, 5; department stores, 2; 
electrical supplies, 3; florists, 2; fruits, 3; 
furniture, 3; furriers, 3; garages (public), 9; 
grocers, 52 (chain 2); hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; 


One-family 


Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 


meat markets, 17; men’s furnishings, 5; men’s 

clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 8; 

opticians, 1; photographers, 3; pianos (and 

miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio 
Continued ow page 298 
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ALIFA® 


The Gateway to Canada’s 
Maritime Market — 


ALIFAX cannot be regarded as a single 

city market. It draws from the entire 

Nova Scotia area of over a half million 
people whose per capita wealth is rated at 
$1500. 


This territory is a great agricultural, lumber, 
and mining district and one of the most im- 
portant industrial centers in Canada. In this 
rich area, 28,342 people are employed in its 
2,751 factories. They earn annually over 
$32,000,000 in wages and produce $170,000,000 
worth of products. Among Nova Scotia’s 
most important industries are fisheries and 
shipbuilding. Because of its importance as a 
trading center Halifax is a great wholesale 
and retail district. In the city proper are 27 
wholesalers and 569 retailers ready to aid the 
national advertiser in distributing his product. 


Leadership of 
The Herald and The Mail 


The Halifax Herald and The Evening Mail are the 
two leading papers of Halifax that have been serving 
the public for over half a century, These papers, with 
a combined circulation of over 32,000 copies daily, enter 
the homes of the 13,000 families in Halifax besides 
reaching into the suburban and rural districts of Nova 
Scotia. 


Nearly 75% of the people are British descent, 97% 
being native born and 94% of whom read English. 
The people of Nova Scotia are honest, straight for- 
ward and thrifty. With the wealth that this territory 
produces, which they share in, they are potential buy- 
ers of nationally advertised products. 


Let us send you all the facts on Halifax—your market. 


THE HALIFAX HERALD 
and THE EVENING MAIL 


W. H. Dennis, Gen’l. Mgr. 
E. M. BURKE, INC. 


Publishers’ Representative 


NEW YORK ATLANTA 


A. W. Robb, Secy. 


CHICAGO 
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ONTARIO. (Cont’d) 


Belleville (cont’d) 


supplies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 12; 
shoes, 5; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 
women’s apparel, 7. 

Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months: 
April to November. Doctors (medical, 18; (den- 
tists, 10); (osteopaths, 1); no street car 
service; gas, artificial; electric current, alter- 
nating; water, hard. 


BRANTFORD, ONTARIO, 
CAN. 


1920 Population, 29,440, (1925 est. 27,410.) 


City and Suburban Estimate, 179,743. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 


a. 
“5 


Paris (pop. 4,346); Norwich (1,237); Hilson- 
burg (3,147). 

Native Whites, 98%; Negroes, 40; Foreign 
Born, 2,000; Industrial Workers, 10,000; Eng- 


lish Reading, 99%; Families, 6,610. 


Schools: Public Grades, 11; High, 1; Paro- 
chial, 3; Number of Pupils, 6,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 6; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 8; Hebrew, 1; United Church of 
Canada, 12; Presbyterian, 2; Roman Catholic, 


2; Miscellaneous, 12. 
Banks: National, 10; State, 1. 
ings for 1925 were $50,714,486. 
Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 
2; Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 4. Total number of seats, 4,200. 


Location: 65 miles west of Toronto, 56 miles 

. east of London, 30 miles north of Port Dover, 

167 miles from Detroit, 80 miles from Buffalo 
and 515 miles from Chicago. 

Principal Industries: Agricultural castings 
and implements, electrical goods, binder twine, 
paper mill machinery, planing mill machinery, 
saw mill machinery, stoves, radiators, refrigera- 
tors, utilities (household), wagons, roofing. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 90. Leading 
firms: Adams Wagon Works, Ltd., Brantford 
Cordage Co., Brantford Roofing Co., Cockshutt 
Plow Co., Crown Blectrical Mfg. Co., Goold, 
Shapley & Muir, Ltd., Ker & Goodwin Ma- 
chinery Co., Kitchen Overall & Shirt Co., Mas- 
sey-Harris Co., Pratt & Letchworth Co., Ltd., 
Ruddy Mfg. Co,, Verity Plow Co., Watrous 
Engine Works, Ltd., Ham Bros. 


Special Information: Establishments, 218; 
eapital, $57,282,530. Employees, 9,000. Salaries, 
$11,162,826. Brant County, which surrounds 
the city of Brantford, is one of the leading 
agricultural counties in Canada. Motor vehicles 
registered in Brantford 1924, 2,753. 


Retail Shopping Section: Centering off the 
Public Square, the retail shopping section ex- 
tends east along Colborne Street, 7 city blocks. 
West along Colborne Street, 7 blocks. North 
along Market Street to Canadian National Rail- 
ways depot, 9 blocks. Along Dalhousie Street, 
6 blocks. Neighborhood stores in all localities. 

Trading Area: 20 miles west, 30 miles south, 
12 miles east, 12 miles north. Additional bus- 
iness is secured from people living at a greater 
distance on special occasions, 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial auto. agencies, 15; automo- 


Bank Clear- 


2; meats, 1; 


bile accessories, 10; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 10; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 24; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 387; dressmakers, 21; druggists, 


15; dry goods, 18; department stores, 18; elec- 
trical supplies, 5; florists, 12; fruits, 8; furni- 
ture, 13; furriers, 3; garages (public), 26; 
grocers, 106; hardware, 17; jewelry, 8; meat 
markets, 34; men’s furnishings, 12; men’s cloth- 
ing, 11; merchant tailors, 19; milliners, 138; 
opticians, 8; photographers, 6; pianos (and mis< 


cellaneous musical instruments), 6; radio sup- 
plies, 8; restaurants (including hotels), 22; 
shoes, 12; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 5; 


women’s apparel, 12, 


BROCKVILLE, ONTARIO, 
CAN. 


1921 Population, 10,040. 

City and Suburban Estimate, 50,000. 

Native Whites, 98%; Foreign Born, 2%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 68%; English Reading, 99%; 
Families, 2,400. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; Parochial, 1; Col- 
legiate Institute, 1; Private School, 1; Seminary, 
1; Number of Pupils, 3,450. : 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 
Church of Canada, 2; Presbyterian, 
Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 3. 


Banks: National, 5; Savings Bank Deposits 
Total, $2,500,000. 


Theatres, Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 3; Total num- 
ber of seats, 3,000. 


Location: The county seat of United Counties 
of Leeds and Grenville counties, situated on 
the St. Lawrence River, 208 miles east of 
Toronto and 125 miles west of Montreal. On 
main line of Canadian National Rys, with 
branch to Westport, and on Brockyille-Ottawa 
line of the Canadian Pacific Ry. Bus lines 
to Ottawa, Gananoque, Prescott, Athens. Daily 
Steamship service (in summer) to Montreal, 
Toronto and ferry to Morristown, N. Y., con- 
necting there with N. Y. C. Lines. Nearest 
larger city, Ottawa, is 3 hours by auto and rail- 
road. 


United 
Roman 


3; 
1; 


Principal Industrial: Condensed milk. copper 
wire and cable, men’s hats, hardware, forgings, 
fire extinguishers, milking machines, belting, 


gloves, railroad shops, cheese, patent medicines, 
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egndy, biscuits, marine engines, grinding wheels, 
butter, dairying equipment, lumber, ‘ 

Manufacturing Establishments: 25. Leading 
firms: Eugene F. Phillips Blectrical Works, 
Wolthausen Hat Corp., Laing Produce & Stor- 
age Co., National Mfg. Co., Canada Foundries 
& Forgings, Ltd., Machinery & Foundries, Ltd., 
McArthur Belting, Ltd., Lion Grinding Wheels, 
Ltd., St. Laurence Engine Co., Abbott, Grant 
Co., Burrell Mfg. Co. 


Special Information: The town is the center 
of rich dairying section of Ontario and pos- 
sesses excellent shipping facilities and a sur- 
plus of hydro electric power for manufactur- 
ing purposes. 

Residential Features: Dwellings very largely 
detached and occupied by one family. The 
presence of the Thousand Islands in the near 
vicinity has created a large summer colony 
with attractive residences. The private resi- 
dential section in the east is very generally 
admired, Attractive parks within the town 
limits and 29 islands in the St. Lawrence under 
lease by the town as camping places. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends east and 
west from Court House Avenue along King 
Street for a distance of ten blocks and also 
on Perth, Buell and Court House Avenue with 
isolated business houses in other parts of the 
town. 

Trading Area: Hxtends about 25 miles north, 
east and west, embracing a well settled and 
prosperous agricultural community, specializing 
in dairying, and a number of small villages. 
There is also a large summer trade from the 


St. Lawrence River and lake resorts. 
Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 4; 
hardware, 2; miscellaneous lines, shoes, 1; 


confectioners, 2; ice cream, 2; 


supplies, 1; coal, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; commercial automobile agencies, 7; 
automobile accessories, 11; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 8; bakers, 6; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotel), 10; confectioners (ncluding 
hotel stands), 7; dressmakers, 15; druggists, 7; 
dry goods, 3; department stores, 2; electrical 
supplies, 6; florists, 2; fruits, 4; furniture, 4; 
furriers, 38; garages (public), 10; grocers, 40 
(chain, 2); hardware, 3; jewelry, 4; meat mar- 
kets, 8 (chain, 1); men’s furnishings, 11; men’s 
clothing, 9; merchant tailors, 8; milliners, 5; 
opticians, 4; photographers, 4; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 2; radio sup- 
plies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 10; 
shoes, 5; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 3; wo- 
men’s apparel, 5. 

Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
July, August and September. Doctors (medical, 
14); (dentist, 6); mumber of wired houses, 
2,550; no street car service; gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 2,001; electric current, al- 
ternating; water, soft. 


CHATHAM, ONTARIO, CAN. 


1921 Population, 13,256. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 59,428. 


Native Whites, 98%; Negroes, .02%; Foreign 
Born, 2%. 


Schools: Public Grade, 3; High, 1; Parochial, 
2; Vocational School, Business College; Number 
of Pupils, 3,322. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 
Episcopal, 2; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 
Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 13. 

Banks: National, 6; Total Resources, $148,- 


959,212.09; Total Bank Clearings for 1925 were 
$30,170,526. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Vaudeville, 1. 


Location: On Thames River in county of 
Kent in southwestern peninsula of Ontario, Can, 
National, Can. Pac., M. C., P. M, and bus 
service to surrounding towns, also steamship to 
Detroit, Wabash Ry. and Chatham Wallaceburg 
& Lake Erie Elec. Ry. Nearest large city 2 
hours by auto and 1 hour and 20 minutes by 
railroad, 


Principal Industries: Automobiles, sugar ré- 
finery, pickle factory, men’s overalls, canning, 
flour and woolen mills, engine boiler and ma- 
chine works, foundries, textile factories, wheel 
works, spring and large wagon factories, fur- 
naces, concrete products, milk and cream prod- 
ucts, tobacco factories, 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Libby, MeNeill & Libby, Dominion Sugar Co., 
International Harvester Co., Chatham Coach & 
Auto Works, Hayes Wheel Works of Canada, 
Dowsley Spring & Axle Works, Canadian To- 
bacco Products, Imperial Tobacco Co., and Can- 
adian Leaf Tobacco Co. 


Special Information: Chatham forms the hub 
of the rich agricultural country that is known 
as South Western Ontario. It is the center 
of the Ontario tobacco, bean, and corn districts, 
while to the south of the city lies a fruit 
belt. Head of navigation on the Thames River. 
8,500 autos registered in the county. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses, private homes predominate. 


Retail Shopping Section: King Street (main 
street), 6 blocks; Queen Street, 2 blocks, and 
St. Clair Street, 2 blocks. 


Trading Area: 40 miles. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 1; hardware, 1; 
farm produce, 2; tobacco, 
fectionery, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 13; commercial automobile agencies, 4; 
automobile accessories, 15; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 10; bakers, 9; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 22; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 13; dressmakers, 10; druggists, 10 
(chain, 1); dry goods, 6; department stores, 
1; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 9: fruits, 3; 
furniture, 5; furriers, 2; garages (public), 26; 
grocers, 59 (chain, 4); hardware, 6; jewelry, 
6; markets, 18; men’s furnishings, 8; 
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men’s clothing, 11; merchant tailors, 9; mil- 
liners, 11; opticians, 5; photographers, 4; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 6; 
radio supplies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 
11; shoes, 8; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 11; 
women’s apparel, 5. pao, 

Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
Summer and early Fall. Doctors (medical, 16); 
(dentists, 7); suburban street car service; gas, 
natural; electric current, alternating; water, 
soft. 


FORT WILLIAM, ONTARIO, 
CAN. 


1921 Population, 20,541 (1926, est. 22,339). 

Native Whites, 70%; Foreign Born, 30%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 50%; English Reading, 86%; 
Families, 5,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 8; Technical Collegiate 
Institute, 

Churches: Baptist, 4; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Bpiscopal, 8; Hebrew, 1; 
United Chureh of Canada, 5; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 5; Miscellaneous, 7. 


Banks: 9. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 3. 


Location: At the head of Lake Superior. 
Lake Terminus of Canadian Pacific Railway 
and Canadian National Railways. 426 miles 
east of Winnipeg Headquarters of Dominion 
Grain Board, Large grain shipping terminal 
which combined with sister city of Port Arthur 
has storage of 65,000,000 bushels. Nearest 
large city 20 hours by auto, 12 hours by rail- 
road. 

Special Information: The location of Fort 
William at the head of lake navigation makes 
it the national outlet for the western province 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, and 
through this port is carried a large volume of 
package freight westbound while the product 
of the western provinces reach eastern market 
by the route. An abundance of pure water 
and cheap electrical power is available. Trunk 
auto road connects with Duluth—distance 204 
miles. 

Principal Industries: 
and railway terminals. 
26 miles of land enclosed harbor. Pulp and 
paper mills, starch and glucose, flour mills, 
feed mills, car wheels and pipe foundry, car 
works. ‘ 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses. Private houses predominate, 
Total number of homes, 4,460. 


Retail Shopping Section: Victoria Avenue, 5 
blocks; May Street, 3 blocks; Simpson Street, 
12 blocks. There is in addition a number of 
outlying business districts including ‘‘West 
Fort’? besides ‘‘neighborhood’’ small grocery 
and other shops. 


Trading Area: Owing to the ‘isolated situa- 
tion with respect to larger centers Fort William 
is the largest city between Toronto and Winni- 
peg, and enjoys a large district trade, villages 
scattered over a very large area looking to this 
city as the center of trade. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 
fruits, 2; hardware, 2; 
confectionery, 6; drugs, 
and feed, 6. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial automobile agencies, 6; 
automobile accessories, 23; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 15; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 24; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 20 (chain, 5); delicatessen, 5; 
dressmakers, 15; druggists, 18; dry goods, 16; 
department stores, 2; electrical supplies, 4; 
florists, 4; fruits, 2; furniture, 6; furriers, 4; 
garages (public), 10; grocers, 85; hardware, 7; 
jewelry, 6; meat markets, 26; men’s furnishings 
and men’s clothing, 18; merchant tailors, 8; mil- 
liners, 4; opticians, 4; photographers, 4; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 5; 
radio supplies, 10; restaurants (including hotels), 
30; shoes, 20; sporting goods, 9; stationers, 6; 
women’s apparel, 21, 


Miscellaneous Data: 
June, July, August, 


Grain elevator shipping 
350 miles of trackage. 


3; meats, 9; 
miscellaneous lines, 
1; tobacco, 1; flour 


Most pleasant months, 
Sept. Doctors (medical, 
20); (dentists, 12); (osteopaths, 1); number of 
wired houses, 4,200; street car service; elec- 
tric current, alternating and direct; water, soft. 


GALT, ONTARIO, CAN. 


1921 Population, 13,216. 


British Native Whites, 98%; Foreign Born, 
2%; Industrial Workers, 44%; English Reading, 
100%; Families, 3,200. 

Schools: Public Grade, 5; Parochial, R. ©.; 
Numiber of Pupils, 2,865. Collegiate Institute 
and Technical Schools, 750 Pupils. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Anglican Hpiscopal, 2; United Church of Canada, 
3; Presbyterian, 3; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, Lutheran, 1. 


Banks: National, 6; Trust Co., 1. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 4; Total 
number of seats, 3,150. 

Location: On the Grand River and Mill 
Creek. Served by Canadian Pacific Ry., Cana- 


dian Nat. Ry. (two branches), and Grand River 
and Lake Erie and Northern Electric Ry., 
13 miles southeast of Kitchener and 25 miles 
northwest of Hamilton. Nearest larger city is 
1% hours by auto, 2 hours by trolley, 1 hour 
by railroad. 

Principal Industries: 
iron and wood-working 


Iron and brass foundries, 
machinery works, engine, 
boiler sheet metal and safe works, shoes, under- 
wear, stove and tack factories, flour, saw, ac- 
count books and cash registers, planing, silk and 
textile mills. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 70. Leading 
firms: Babcock-Wilcox and Goldie-McCulloch Co., 
Ltd., Canada Machinery Corporation, Getty and 
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Seott, Ltd., Galt Brass Co., Ltd, R. Me- 
Dougall Co., Ltd., Sheldons, Ltd., ©. Turn- 
bull Co., Galt Knitting Co., Riverside Silk 


Newlands & Co., 
McCaskey Systems, Ltd. 

Special Information: Galt is a recognized 
center of the iron and steel industries and has 
also large textile and boot and shoe factories. | 
It is distinctive for its large beautiful parks 
and for its attractive residential features. N 


Residential Features: Mostly detached and 
semi-detached houses of brick and stone con- 
struction. Very few frame houses. Most of 
the streets are paved or macadamized and have 
curbs and gutters. On the west side is an ex- 
‘tensive residential section {with ornamental — 
lighting and underground wiring. ‘ 


Retail Shopping Section: The retail section 
comprises a compact area of three or four 
blocks each way, as contrasted with the usual — 
one street shopping district of similar size, 
The compactness makes all stores readily ac- 
cessible and is a great convenience to shoppers — 
especially those from out of town. The chief 
business streets are Main, Water, Ainslie and 
Dickson. t 


Trading Area: About 16 miles radius cover-— 
ing a thickly populated agricultural and indus- 
trial territory, well served by transportation — 
facilities which make Galt the shopping center. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; fruits, 14 
hardware, 1; Miscellaneous lines, tobacco, 2; 
confectionery, 4. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- — 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 7; commercial automobile agencies, 6; auto-— 
mobile accessories, 13; automobile tire agencies, 
9; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 11 (chain, 2); confectioners (includ- 
ing hotel stands), 18; delicatessen, 1; dress- 
makers, 10; druggists, 6; dry goods, 8; depart- | 
ment stores, 3; electrical supplies, 8; florists, 
4; fruits, 9; furniture, 4; furriers, 1; garages 
(public), 12; grocers, 44 (chain, 6); hardware, 


Stauffer-Dobbie, Ltd., 


5; jewelry, 4; meat markets, 12 (chain, 1)% 
men’s furnishings, 10; men’s clothing, 11; 
merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 11; opticians, 


3; photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 6; radio supplies, 5; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 7 (Chain, 1); shoes. ; 
11; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 4; women’s 
apparel, 9. 

Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, _ 
45.5 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 50; most pleasant months, May 
to September. Doctors (medical, 10); (dentists, 
8); (osteopaths, 4); number of wired houses, — 
8,200; street car service; gas, natural; electric 
current, alternating; water, both hard and soft, 


GUELPH, ONTARIO, CAN. 


1921 Population, 18,128 (1926, est. 19,230). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 50,000. Most im- 
portant eee and towns in this area are: 
cton (pop. 2,100); Fergus (2,300 ; Blora 
(1,800); Hespeler (2,800). a . 


Native Whites, 71%; Negroes, less than 100 
persons; Foreign Born, 29%; Industrial Workers, — 
30%; English Reading, 93%; Families, 4,481, 


Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 1;, Parochial, 
3; Number of Pupils, 5,800. : 


Churches: Baptist, 1; United Church of 
Canada, 6; Episcopal, 3; Presbyterian, 2; — 
Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 8, : 
Banks: Dominion, 6; Total Resources, $2,- 


000,000; Savings Bank Deposits Total, no way 
of knowing, total included by all branches and 
carried at head office, in Montreal and Toronto. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete,), 4, { 


Location: Situated in the heart of southern 
Ontario, 49 miles west of Toronto, 28 miles — 
from Hamilton, 78 miles from Niagara Falls, 
182 miles from Detroit. Main line of Canadian 
National and C. P. R. Ry., 7 branch lines 
running out of Guelph. Also electric line be- 
tween Guelph and Toronto. Excellent bus sery- 
ice. Nearest larger city is 1% hours by auto; 3 
hours by trolley and 1% hours by railroad, 


Principal Industries: Cast iron center of On- © 
tario. Radiators, boilers, lawn mowers, etc., 
rubber footwear, rubber surgical supplies. Iron 
and steel tubing, malleable and cast iron fittings, 
stoves and furnaces, gasoline engines, pianos, 
agricultural implements, jwoolen and _ cotton 
yarns, carpets, worsted yarns, hats, sewing ma- 
chines, linens, automobile bodies, buggies, malt 
products, leather goods, silk hosiery. 


Mannfacturing Establishments: 98. Leading 
firms: Taylor Forbes, Ltd., International Malle- 
able Iron, Guelph Carpet Mills, Bell Piano Com- 
pany, Gilson Mfg. Co., Northern Rubber Co., 
Guelph Stove Co., Griffin Foundry, Canada 
Diamalt Company, Limited, Biltmore Hat Co., 
Crowe Foundry Co., Page-Hisery Tubes, Ltd, — 


Special Information: The Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, established by the Ontario Goy: 
ernment, over 1,310 students attended in 1925. 
The MacDonald Institute attached to the col- 
lege offers courses in domestic science to pre-_ 
pare professional housekeepers and teachers of 
domestic science for public and high schools’ 
teaching. More than 181 girls attend this col- 
lege every year. ‘i= 


Complete Index _ to 
Surveys and Adver- 


tisements will be | 
found on pages 304, | 
305, 306 and 307. 4 


ONTARIO (Cont'd) 


Residential Features: 
no large apartment houses, mostly one and two 
family houses. 


No tenement houses, 


Retail Shopping Section: About one mile on 
Wyndham, Quebec, Carden, MacDonnell and 
Wilson Streets, also Italian center about one 
mile from heart of city. 


Trading Area: Extends 50 miles north, 16 
MIniles west, 20 miles east, 15 miles south. 
There is excellent train and trolley service, 
also bus service. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 1; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1; miscellaneous lines, boots 
and shoes. 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial automobile agencies, 8; 
automobile accessories, 35; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 20; bakers, 19; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 24; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 19; delicatessen, 8; dressmakers, 15; 
druggists, 10 (chain, 1); dry goods, 8; depart- 
ment stores, 5; electrical supplies, 7; florists, 
4; fruits, 10; furniture, 8; furriers, 6; garages 
(public), 47; grocers, 70 (chain, 4); hardware, 
6; jewelry, 8; meat markets, 20; men’s furnish- 
ings, 9; men’s clothing, 11; merchant tailors, 3; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
3; radio supplies, 6; restaurants (including 
hotels), 22; shoes, 8; sporting goods, 5; sta- 
tioners, 6; women’s apparel, 9. 


(Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
43.8 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 77; most pleasant months, May 
to October, inclusive. Doctors, (medical, 25); 
(dentists, 13); (osteopaths, 3); number of wired 
houses, 4,829; street car service; gas, artificial; 
electric current, both alternating and direct; 
water, hard; number of automobile registrations, 
2,015. : 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CAN. 


1921 Population, 114,151 (1926, est. 123,359). 
City and Suburban Estimate: Tributary, 


190,000. Most important cities and towns in 
this area are: Dunham (pop. 4,987); Burlington 
(2,709); Grimsbey (2,004); Caledonia (1,223). 


Native Whites, 85%; Negroes, 5%; Foreign 
Born, 10%; Industrial Workers, 26.68%; Eng- 
lish Reading, Approx, 95%; Families, 30,870. 


Schools: Public Grade, 14; 80 Public; Sep- 
arate, 2; Technical, 1; Number of Pupils, 25,- 
471; Private, 3; Business College, 2. 


Churches: Baptist, 11; 
Congregational, 
Hebrew, 5; 
Presbyterian, 
Janeous, 38, 


Christian Science, 2; 
8; Episcopal, 18 and 1 mission; 
United Church of Canada, 15; 
15; Roman Catholic, 12; Miscel- 


Banks: National, 10; Total Resources, assets 
of the banks with branches in Hamilton $2,- 
515,781,872; I Provincial Savings; Savings Bank 
Deposits Total, not available. 2 loan companies’ 
assets $8,530,706. Bank Clearings for 1925 were 
$250,224, 656, 


Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 
15; Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 
ete.), 3; Total number of seats, 15,089. 


Location: At the west end of Lake Ontario 
on Hamilton Bay. Served by the Canadian 
National Railway, the Canadian Pacifie Rail- 
way and Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
through which we obtain direct communication 
freight service between Hamilton and Montreal, 
with the New York Central and the Michigan 
Central Lines, Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., 
Kirkwood Line an irregular service to same 
points. An ocean steamer for Vancouver via 
Panama Canal. Excellent bus Service also to 
many of these places, 


Principal Industries: Iron and steel, electri- 
cal equipment, textiles, including cotton, knit- 
ting and woolen mills, electric power, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 790, Leading 
firms: Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., Canadian 
Westinghouse Co., Ltd., International Harvester 
Co., of Canada, Ltd., Dominion Foundries & 
Steel Co., Ltd., Hamilton Cotton Co., Imperial 
Cotton Co., J. R. Moodie & Sons, Ltd., Zim- 
merman Reliance Co., Ltd., Mercury Mills, Ltd., 
Imperial Oil, Ltd., Hamilton By-Product Coke 
Gyens, Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Libbey 
Owens Sheet Glass Co., Ltd. Total yearly value 
of output of factories estimated at $100,280,. 
151; industrial workers, 25,476. 


Special Information: ‘The city being served 
by the Dominion Power and Transmission Co., 
as well as the Provincial Hydro Electric Power 
Commission, is the center for cheap power 
which has resulted in it being selected by a 
large number of American concerns wherein to 
establish branch factories, Approximately 80 
American industries situated here. Its ship- 
Ping facilities close to the American border 
and connecting with all parts of Canada is. an 
important factor. 


Residential Features: Mostly single family 


homes, 361 apartment houses—1,879 apart- 
ments. Private homes predominate—over 61% 
being owned by the occupants. Number of 


houses, 27,621. Best residences situated in 
southwest and southeast of city. Large work- 
Men’s sections in easy reach of factory section 
which is situated principally in the northeast. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Pub- 
lie Square (which forms heart of business sec- 
tion and terminal for suburban trolley and bus 
lines) for 23 blocks on King east, 6 blocks on 
King west, 8 blocks on James north, 3 blocks 
on James south and 3 blocks on John south. 
There are 6 outlying retail business sections as 
well as a sprinkling of grocery, confectionery, 
- meat and small shops throughout most of the 
city except in certain restricted areas. 
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Trading Area: 20 miles northeast, 30 miles 
northwest, 21 miles west, 44 miles southeast. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 6; meats, 5; 
fruits, 10; hardware, 5; dry goods, 10. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 20; commercial automobile agencies, 12; 
automobile accessories, 46; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 12; bakers, 48; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 35; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 150; delicatessen, 4; dressmakers, 
34; druggists, 59; dry goods, 107; department 
stores, 9: electrical supplies, 51; florists. 27; 
fruits, 49; furniture, 34; furriers, 12; garages 
(public), 71; grocers, 378; hardware, 47; jewelry, 
36; meat markets, 166; men’s furnishings, 51; 
men’s clothing, 34; merchant tailors, 54; mil- 
liners, 42; opticians, 19; photographers, 13; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
12; radio supplies, 11; restaurants (including 
hotels), 113; shoes, 69; sporting goods, 8; sta- 
tioners, 51; women’s apparel, 35. 

Miscellaneous Data: Street car service; gas, 
artificial; number of meters, 25,000; electric cur- 
rent, alternating and direct; number of wired 
houses, 26,500; number of automobile registra- 
tions, 24,000; water, hard. 


KINGSTON, ONTARIO, CAN. 


1921 Population, 21,753. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 25,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are; 
Gananoque (pop. 4,500); Napanee (5,000); 
Deseronti (3,000), 

Native Whites, 80%; Foreign Born, 20%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 20%; English Reading, 95%; 
Families, 5,600. 

Schools: Public Grade, 12; High, 2; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 4,200. Kingston is the 
home of Queen's University (registration 3,000), 
and the Royal Military College, the latter being 
the only military college in Canada. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 4; Hebrew, 1; 
United Church of Canada, 7; Presbyterian, 7; 
Roman Catholic, 1; Miscellaneous, 4. 


Banks: National, 7; Private, 1. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Total Number of Seats, 3,458. 


Location: Kingston is located at the foot of 
Lake Ontario with the Junction of the Rideau 
and St. Lawrence Rivers. 
from lake steamers to river barges and deep 
water terminus. Port of call for all package 
freighters, for all St. Lawrence River ports and 
the head of the lakes. On ©. P. R. and Cana- 
dian National Rys. Nearest larger city is 6 
hours by auto and railroad. 


Principal Industries: Locomotives, pianos, 
ships, tannery, woolens, silverware, picture 
frames, tiling. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 16. Leading 


firms: Canadian Locomotive Co., Davis Tannery, 
Weber Piano Co., Frontenac Floor & Wall Tile 
Co., K.-D. Manufacturing Co., Collingwood Ship- 
building Co. Total value yearly output of fac- 
tcries estimated at $10,819,000. 

Special Information: Location of the city at 
the eastern end of Lake Ontario and the source 
of the St. Lawrence River makes it the meet- 
ing place of traffic between United States ports, 
‘Oswego, Cape Vincent for coal and other trades. 
There were over 300 auto trucks registered in 
1925. ‘ 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family 
houses; over 60% owning their own homes, 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from pub- 
lic square for eight blocks on Princess Street, 
Brock Street and four blocks on King, Welling- 
ton and Bagot Streets. 


Trading Area: Twenty miles east to Gana- 
noque; 25 miles west to Napanee and a radius 
of from ten to twenty miles north; mostly done 
by truck and automobile service. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 4; 
fruits, 4; hardware, 3; dry goods, 8; Miscel- 
laneous lines, 2 shoes, 2 confectionery. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenfer automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial automobile agencies, 10; 
automobile accessories, 15; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 15; bakers, 1 wholesale, 1 retail; cigar 
stores and stands (including hotels), 13; con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 22; delicates- 
sen, 4; dressmakers, 68; druggists, 15; dry 
goods, 8; department stores, 3; electrical sup- 
plies, 5; florists, 6; fruits, 11; furniture, 5; fur- 
riers, 4; garages (public), 10; grocers, 75 (chain, 
2); hardware, 13; jewelry, 6; meat markets, 25; 
men’s furnishings, 15; men’s clothing, 15; mer- 
ehant tailors, 13; milliners, 7; opticians, 8; 
photographers, 6; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 4; radio supplies, 3; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 10; shoes, 7; sport- 
ing goods, 4; stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 7. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 60 
degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 75; most pleasant months, May 
Ist to Oct. Ist. Doctors (medical, 45); (den- 
tists, 20); (osteopaths, 5); number of wired 
houses, 3,500; street car service; gas, artificial; 
electric current, alternating; water, hard, 


KITCHENER, WATERLOO, 
ONTARIO, CAN. 


1921 Population, 21,763 (1926, est. 28,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 52,600. 


Native Whites, 88%; Foreign Born, 12%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 35%; English Reading, 95%; 
Families, 5,567. > 


Schools: Public Grade, 6; High, 1;. Parochial, 
38; Number of Pupils, 5,458. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 1; Hebrew, 1; 


Transhipping point . 
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Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 


2; Miscellaneous, Lutheran, 4; 11 others. 
Banks: Dominion, 10; Trust Co., 1. Banks 
are branches of national institutions; Savings 


Bank Deposits Total, $10,000,000; Bank Clear- 
ings for 1925 were $49,210,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures and Vaudeville, 
2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 2. Total 
number of seats, 7,500, and 5,000 arena seats in 
hockey auditorium, 


Location: Inland city, 62 miles west of 
Toronto, 110 miles east of Detroit. On main 
line of Can. Nat’l Rys. Toronto, Sarnia Di- 


vision, C. P. R. branch (electric). Freight and 
hourly passenger service connecting with main 
line of OC. P. R. at Galt. Waterloo is con- 
nected with Kitchener by Can. Nat. branch line 
and by street railway. Nearest largest city is 
1% hours by auto; 3 hours trolley and 38 hours 
by railroad. 

Principal Industries: 
footwear), furniture, 
whitewear. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 
firms: Dominion Tire Co., 
Canadian Goodrich Rubber Co., Merchants 
Rubber Footwear Co., Canadian Consolidated 
Felt Co., Baetz, Krug, Hibner, Jacques Furni- 
ture, Forsyth Shirt Co., Cluett, Peabody Co., 
Total value of yearly output of factories esti- 
mated at $45,000,000. 

Special Information: 2,000 per capital out- 
put. The 1923 payroll was $11,000,000. Build- 
ing permits issued in 1923 were $2,432,000. 

Residential Features: Mostly detached single 
family homes in both towns. There is no apart- 
ment or congested district. Over 80% of the 
homes are owned by their occupants. 


Retail Shopping Section: King Street, 9 
blocks, extending from Water Street easterly 
to Cedar Street. The heart of this district is 
between Frederick Street (post office and city 
hall, street railway waiting room and bus 
terminal) westerly to Young Street, a distance 
of three blocks. These three blocks midway 
between the two terminal Streets mentioned 
above. For half a block on each side of King 
Street the following interesting streets do Te- 
tail business: Frederick, Benton, Queen, On- 
tario, Young. 

Trading Area: Hxtends 
miles north, eight miles east and twenty miles 
west. In south it extends about seven miles, 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 3; meats, 8; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1, 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 42; aoutomobile accessories, 6; automobile 
tire agencies, 12; bakers, 6; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 35 (chain, 1); con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 19; delicates- 


Rubber goods (tires and 
leather, collars, shirts, 


137. Leading 
Kaufman Rubber Co., 


about twenty-five 


Sen, 1; druggists, 11; dry goods, 19; depart- 
ment stores, 2; electrical supplies, 7; florists, 
4; fruits, 5; furniture, 4; furriers, 4; garages 


(public), 14; grocers, 68 (chain, 6); hardware, 
5; jewelry, 9; meat markets, 21; (chain, bys 
men’s furnishings, 15; men’s clothing, 15; mil- 
liners, 10; opticians, 9; photographers, 5; Pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 6; 
radio supplies, 6; restaurants (including hotels), 
22 (1 chain); shoes, 9; sporting goods, 4; 
Stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 10, 
Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
May, June, Sept., Oct. Doctors (medical, 28); 


(dentists, 18); (osteopaths, 4); number of 
wired houses, 4,980; street car service; gas, 
artificial; electric current, alternating; water, 
hard, 


LONDON, ONTARIO, CAN. 


1921 Population, 60,959 (1926, est. 65,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 106,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Strathroy (pop. 2,691); Sarnia (14,877); Strat- 
ford (16,004); St. Thomas (16,026). 

Native Whites, 89%; Negroes, 1%; 
Born, 10%; Industrial Workers, 20%; 
Reading, 96%; Families, 15,148. 


Schools: Public Grade, 23; High, 4; Junior 
High, Tech.; Parochial, 9; Business College, 3; 
Normal School, 1; Number of Pupils, 12,682, 


Churches: Baptist, 7; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 13; Hebrew, 1; Roman Catholic, 5; 
United Church of Canada, 

Miscellaneous, 18. 


18; Presbyterian, 4; 

Banks: 9; Total Resources, 
Co., with head officers here. 
posits Total, not compiled, 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2; 
Vaudeville, 1; Burlesque, 1; Miscellaneous (Au- 
ditoriums), ete.), 8. Total number of seats, 
theatres, about 7,000; other halls, 25,000. 


Location: On the Thames River, 115 miles 
Southwest of Toronto; 120 miles northeast of 
Detroit, Mich, Served by Canadian Pacific 
Ry. and Canadian National & London & Port 
Stanley Rys. 


Principal Industries: Railroad shops, biscuit, 
tin and enamel ware, stove, breakfast foods, 
printing and lithographing, brick and tiles, 
boots, shoe factories, wire and iron works, cigar 
factories, hosiery mills, electric refrigerators. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 464. Leading 
firms: McClary Mfg. Co., D, S. Perrin Co., 
McCormick Mfg. Co., Dennis Wire & Iron 
Works, Kellogg Corn Flakes, Brick Mfg. & 
Supply Co., Hobbs Glass Mfg. Co., C. S. Hyman 
& Co., Holeproof Hosiery, Penman’s, Ltd., B. 
Leonard & Sons, London Concrete Co., Empire 
Brass Co., Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., Scott Mc- 
Hall, Ltd. 


Special Information: It is railroad divisional 
eenter of western Ontario and therefore a 
principal trading point. The home of University 
of Western Ontario; large wholesale center, 85% 
of the homes of London are owned by the 
people who occupy them. 


Residential Features: Mostly private dwell- 
ings with a limited number of duplex houses 


Foreign 
English 


Loan & Savings 
Savings Bank De- 
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and apartments. The average value of each 
residence is about $4,500. 


Retail Shopping Section: Dundas, Richmond 
and Talbot, constitute the main shopping streets, 
in all about 20 blocks, streets crossing Dundas 
also to a small extent constitute the shopping 
district. The outlying districts have small shop- 
ping centers. 


Trading Area: London is the shopping cen- 
ter for 51 miles north, east and west, 26 miles 
south to Lake Erie. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 6; 
fruits, 9; hardware, 6; dry goods, 12. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 11; automobile accessories, 10; automobile 
tire agencies, 10; bakers, 387; cigar’ stores 
and stands (including hotels), 50; confectioners 
(including hotel stands), 61; delicatessen, 1; 
dressmakers, 40; druggists, 28; dry goods, 44; 
department stores, 4; electrical supplies, 30; 
florists, 18; fruits, 28; furniture, 27; furriers, 
9; grocers, 277; hardware, 15; jewelry, 19; meat 
markets, 65; men’s furnishings, 27; merchant 
tailors, 20; milliners, 26; opticians, 9; photo- 
graphers, 7; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 13; radio supplies, 17; restaurants 
(including hotels), 35; shoes, 25; commercial 
automobile agencies, 17; automobile sporting 
goods, 4; stationers, 11; women’s apparel, 25. 


meats, 8; 


Miscellaneous Data: Street car service; gas, 
artificial; number of meters, 12,314; electric cur- 
rent, alternating; number of meters, 17,794; 
water, hard; number of automobile registrations, 
8,000. 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO, 
CAN. 


1921 Population, 14,764 (1925 assessor's est. 
18,492). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 26,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 


Chippawa (pop. 1,200); Stamford (800); St. 
Davids (200); Queenston (175). 
Native Whites, 85%; Negroes, .003%; For- 


eign Born, 15%; Industrial Workers, 25%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 94%; Families, 4,020. 


Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 2; Parochial, 
1; Number of Pupils, 3,936. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 
1; United Church of Canada, 3; Presbyterian, 
1; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 2. 

Banks: Dominion, 10; 


branches; Total 
courses, $1,600,000,000. 


Re- 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 7. _Total number of seats, 
8,000. 

Location: Niagara River, Canadian National, 


C. P. R. Wabash, Pere Marquette, N. Y. C.-C. 


R., N. St. ©. & T. Freight shipments by road 
and lake. 


Principal Industries: 
BHlectro Chemical, 


Manufacturing Establishments: ‘Hydro-Elee- 
tric Power, Electro Chemical, American Cyana- 
mid, Dominion Insulator Co., Dominion Chain 


Hydro-Electrie Power, 


Co., Ltd., Shredded Wheat Co., Oneida Com- 
munity, Ltd., Burgess Battery Co., American 
Can Co., Dominion Suspender Co., Pollard Mfg. 


Co., Stamford Park Wine Co. 


Special Information: Is center 
for power production, cheap power is 
electro-chemical industries, 


Residential Features: 


in Ontario 
attracting 


Seventy-five per cent 
of homes are owned by the occupants. Few 
apartment houses but individual homes are 
favored. Houses average in value $4,500. 


Retail Shopping Section: Three shopping cen- 
ters, north end, center and south, Few corner 
groceries and drug stores, 


Trading Area: Extends ten miles all diree- 
tions except Niagara River, Chippawa, Stam- 
ford and Queenston and St. Davids trade here. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; Miscellane- 
ous lines, 8 lumber. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial automobile agencies, 2; 
automobile accessories, 11; automobile tire agen- 
cles, 11; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 5; confectioners (including ho- 


tel stands) , 18; delicatessen, 2 ; dressmakers, 
9; druggists, 17; dry goods, 7; department 
stores, 1; electrical supplies, 19; florists, 4; 


fruits, 16; furniture, 


7; garages ubli ‘ 
grocers 76 (chain, 3): eg oe 


hardware, 8; jeweiry, 8; 
meat markets, 44; men’s furnishings, 11; men’s 
clothing, 2; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 5; 
opticians, 8; photographers, 2; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 3; radio sup- 
plies, 7; restaurants (ineluding hotels), 23; 
shoes, 7; sporting goods, 4; Stationers, 7; wo- 
men’s apparel, 5, 

Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
June to Sept.; doctors (medical, 23), (dentists, 
8); (osteopaths, 4); number of wired houses, 
3,500; street car Service; gas, natural; electric 
current, alternating; water, soft; number of 
automobile registrations, 2,932. 


ee Se 


OTTAWA, ONTARIO, CAN. 
Rosie Population, 107,843, (1925 pop. 162,- 


City and Suburban Estimate, 178,438. 
tawa 20% French Speaking; 
Speaking. 

Native Whites, 100%; 
Families, 25,503. 


Ot- 
Hull 90% French 


English Reading, 85%; 


Schools: Publie Grade, 21; High, 3; Junior 
High Tech., 1; Parochial, 43; Number of Pupils, 
29,154. 
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ONTARIO (Cont'd) 


Ottawa (cont'd) 


Churches: Baptist, 9; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 19; Hebrew, 3; Presbyterian, 4; Ro- 
man Catholic, 17; United Churches, 21; Mis- 
cellaneous, 26, 

Banks: Chartered National, 11; Branches, 43; 
Bank debits in 1925 aggregated $2,019,304,868. 
Bank Clearings were $328,862,264, 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 
9; Vaudeville, 3; Burlesque, 1; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 6; Total number of seats, 
36,500. 

Location; 


River, close to 
and Gatineau Rivers. 


On the south bank of the Ottawa 
its confluence with the Rideau 
Served by the C. P. R., 


C. N. R. and’N, Y. C. Rys., freight and pas- 
senger river service both below and above 
Chaudiere }|alls. The Rideau Canal cuts off 


the unnaviguble parts of the Rideau River and 
connects Ottawa with the St. Lawrence River 
at Kingston. Street car services stretching to 
points 10 miles distant. Excellent motor bus 
service in every direction. Nearest larger city 
is 4 hours by auto and 3 hours by railroad. 


Principal Industries: Manufactured lumber, 
pulp, paper, electric trolley cars, paint, bank 
notes, awnings, cement, washing machines, 
pianos, motor trucks, iron foundries, clothing, 
furniture, hats and caps, railroad shops, fibre 
ware, matches. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 453. J. R. 
Booth, B. B. Eddy, Woods Mfg. Co., Ottawa 
Paint Works, Canadian Bank Note Co., Beach 
Foundry Co., Ltd.; Campbell Steel & Iron 


Works, J. H. Conner & Son, Ltd.; James David- 
son Sons, Alexander Fleck, Ltd.; Grant Holden 
& Graham, Ltd.; Martin-Orme Piano Co., Ltd.; 
MeAuliffe Davis Lumber Co., McFarland Douglas 
Ltd.; Mortimer Co., Ltd.; J. Oliver & Sons, 
Ltd., Ottawa Paper Box Co., Ltd. Total value 


of estimated yearly output of factories, $65, - 
000,000. 
Special Information: Location of the city 


makes it the logical shopping and distributing 
center for the territory lying between the 
Ottawa and St. Lawrence Rivers and stretch- 
ing from the Pembroke-Peterboro-Belleville Line 
eastward to Sherbrooke and eastern townships. 
Total number of auto licenses. Ottawa and 
Hull, 1926, 14,586. 

Residential Features: There are 10,861 owners 
of homes, 16,4386 tenants and 2,638 apartment 
suites. The general standard of living is very 
high. 

Retail Shopping Section: Extends from post 
office down Rideau Street to the Rideau. River 
along Sparks Street; west to Bank Street, 4 
blocks; and up Bank to Gladstone Avenue, 20 
blocks. Also a section catering to the French 
Canadian trade east of Rideau Street along 
Dalhousie and St. Patrick Streets. The follow- 
ing suburban areas witbin the city limits have 
their own retail business sections; Sandy Hill, 
The Glebe, Hintonburg, Somerset Street, Ot- 
tawa south, Ottawa seat and New Edinburgh. 
The largest‘ market in Ontario is held on the 
Market Square three times a week. 

Trading Area: Extends 50 miles in each di- 
rection, 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 12; meats, 5; 
fruits, 14; hardware, 8; dry goods, 12; Miscel- 
laneous lines, milliners, 8; electric supplies, 5; 
footwear, 8; druggists, 6; jewelry, 12. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, and commercial auto. agencies, 29; auto- 
mobile accessories, 19; automobile tire agencies, 


6; bakers, 33; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 35; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 142; delicatessen, 6; dressmakers, 36; 


druggists, 62; dry goods, 60; department stores, 
8; electrical supplies, 27; florists, 11; fruits, 
107; furniture, 33; furriers, 20; garages (pub- 
lic), 49; grocers, 459; hardware, 29; jewelry, 
35; meat markets, 105; men’s furnishings, 54; 
men’s clothing, 40: merchant tailors, 15; mil- 
liners, 51; opticians, 16; photographers, 25; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 


19; radio supplies, 25; restaurants (including 
hotels), 110; shoes, 63; sporting goods, 12; 
stationers, 34; women’s apparel, 18. 


Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
May, June, Aug., Sept., Oct.; doctors (medical, 
170); (dentists, 87); (osteopaths, 5); number 
of wired houses, 30,500; street car service; 
gas, artificial; electric current, both alternating 
and direct; water, soft, 


OWEN SOUND, ONTARIO, 
CAN. 
12,190. 


1921 Population, (1926 assessor’s re- 


turns, 12,340.) 
City and Suburban Estimate, 60,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 


Meaford, (pop, 2,651); Winton, (1,726); Chesley, 
(1,708); Southampton, (1,537); Port Elgin, (1,- 
291). 

Native Whites, 939%; Negroes, 
Born, 3%; English Reading, 
2,500 (1,700 own their own 


4%; 
100%; 
homes). 


Foreign 
Families, 


Schools: Publie Grade, 6; High, 1; Technical, 
1; Business College, 1; Number of Pupils, 3,- 
500. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; United Chureh of 


Canada, 5; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; Miscellaneous, 5; Anglican, 2, 


Banks; 
Theatres: 


National, 5. 


Moving Pictures, 3; 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 1. 
Location: On south shore of Georgian Bay, 
an arm of Lake Huron. Terminus of Canadian 
Pacific and Canadian National branch lines 
serving western Ontario, connecting the city 
with points south including Toronto, ete, ©. 
P, R. steamers, Owen Sound Transportation Co., 


Miscellaneous 


steamers, Dominion Transportation steamers and 


other lines operate to Georgian Bay and North 
Shore ports and head of lakes. 


Principal Industries: Furniture, including 
chairs, tables, phonographs, refrigerators, 
woodenware, including skewers, baskets, tooth- 
picks; iron and steel, including stoves, Marine 
supplies, machinery, cigars, printing, varnish, 
soft drinks, hosiery, leather, nails, wire, steel 
and malleable iron castings. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 48. Leading 
firms: John Harrison & Sons Co., Ltd.; North 
American Bent Chair Co., Ltd.; North American 
Furniture Co., Ltd.; Keenan Woodenware Mfg. 
Co., Ltd.; Wm, Kennedy & Sons, Ltd.; Empire 
Stove & Furnace Co., Ltd.; Hureka Refrigera- 
tor Co., Ltd.; McQuay Tanning Co., Ltd.; Na- 
tional Table Co., Ltd.; Northern Bolt, Screw 
& Wire Co., Ltd.; National Grocers, Ltd. (con- 
fectionery plant). Total value of yearly out- 
put of factories estimated at $7,003,000. . 


Special Information: Location of city espe- 
cially adapted for both lake and land commerce, 


Million bushel modern terminal grain elevator 
located on harbor for transportation of grain 


from west. National deep-water harbor capable 
of handling any size steamer on the Great 
Lakes, Easily accessible by water to great 
forests and iron mines of the North Shore and 
is naturally a great woddworking and iron 
center. 

Residential Features: Splendid substantial 
homes, mostly of brick construction and housing 
one family only. Frame or other less sub- 
stantial buildings practically a minus quantity. 
workingmen’s homes ideal. 


Retail Shopping Section: Main retail busi- 
ness section situated on 2nd Avenue east and 
extends from middle of 6th and 7th Street 


block to middle of 10th-11th Street block, thus 
comprising four block all told. Other business 
streets of slightly less importance are 10th east 
from ist Avenue to 3rd Avenue east and 9th 
Street from 1st Avenue to 38rd Avenue east and 
Sth Street from 1st Avenue to 4th Avenue east. 
Butcher and groceries scattered throughout city. 
Business section on east side of Sydenham 
River at mouth of which the city is situated. 


Trading Area: Northeen parts of counties 
Grey and Bruce, 45 miles northwest, 30 
miles west, 30 miles south and 30 miles east. 
Bus services and prevalence of motor cars 
makes intermittent trading district considerably 
greater. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; 
fruits, 1; hardware, 2; tobacco, 1. 
Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products; Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 13; commercial auto. agencies, 4; automo- 
bile accessories, 15; automobile tire agencies, 
10; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (includ- 


of 


meats, 1; 


ing hotels), 20; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 15; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 8; 
druggists, 9; dry goods, 4; electrical supplies, 
3; fruits, 8; furniture, 4; furriers, 3; gro- 
cers, $2 (chain, 2); hardware, 4; jewelry, 45; 
meat markets, 21; men’s furnishings, 8; men’s 
elothing, 8; merchant tailors, 6; Milliners, 4; 


oyticians, 5; photographers, 4; pianos (and mis- 


cellaneous musical instruments), 4; radio sup- 
plies, 5; restaurants (including hotels), 14; 
shoes, 6; stationers, 2; women’s apparel, 9. 
Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 14); 
(dentists, 13); (osteopaths, 8); gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 1,420; electric current, al- 


number of wired houses, 
automobile registrations, 


ternating and direct; 
2,900; number of 
1,292; water, hard. 


PETERBOROUGH 
ONTARIO, CAN 


1921 Population, 20,999. (1925, est. 21,726.) 


City and Suburban Estimate, 29,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Lakefield, (pop. 1,200); Havelock, (1,500); 
Campbellford, (3,300). 

Native Whites, 98%; Foreign Born, 27%; 
Industrial Workers, 4,900; English Reading, 
100%; Families, 4,500. 

Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 2; Junior 
High, 2; Parochial, 4; Number of Pupils, 
5,280. 

Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 


4; Hebrew, 1; 
Presbyterian, 1; 


Congregational, 1; Episcopal, 
United Chureh of Canada, 7; 
Roman Catholic, 3. 


Banks: Branch banks of the Royal Bank 
of Canada, Bank of Montreal, Bank of To- 
ronto, Canadian Bank of Commerce, Bank of 
Nova Scotia, Dominion Bank, 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3. 


Location: Seventy-five miles east of Toronto, 
242 miles southwest of Montreal, on the Can- 
adian National Railways, Midland division, and 
Cc. P. R. Situated on the Otonabee River, 
which is a part of the waterways forming the 
Trent Valley Canal System, To nearest larger 
city by railroad, 2 hours; by auto, 3 hours. 


Principal Industries: Electrical machinery 
and appliances, cereal foods, carpets, dairy 
machinery, canoes, skiffs and motor boats, 
tents and awning, marble products, leather 
goods, yarn, woolens and worsted goods, clocks, 
watches, gummed and coated paper, asbestos, 
locks, pulp mills and mining machinery, har- 
ness and saddlery, boots and shoes, lumber, 
steel ranges, agricultural machinery, sails, 
sporting goods, braid, woven labels, knitted 
goods, ready-eut houses. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 48. 
Blectrie Co., DeLaval Separator Co., Canadian 
Woolens, Quaker Oats, Nashua Paper, Brinton 
Carpet Co., Wm. Hamilton Ltd., Peterborough 
Canoe Co., Peter Hamilton Co., Canadian 
Canoe Co., Peterborough Cereal Ltd., Ontario 
Marble Co., Peterborough Lock Co., Western 
Clock Co., Canadian Parking Co., Adam Hall, 
Ltd., J. J. Turner & Sons, Canadian Aladdin 
Co., Olomabee Mills, B. F. Ackerman, Son & 
Co., Colonial Weaving Co., Peterborough Milk 


General 


Bs an te SA ect obit bye.) i Aas 1) ee: 
Products, ‘‘Raybestos’” of Canada, Ltd. “Total 
value of yearly output of factories estimated 
at $32,000,000, : : ; t 
Special Information: The city of Peterbor- 
ough is the county seat of the county of Peter- 
borough, Is the center of a very fine agri- 
cultural district, and has a variety of manu- 
facturing concerns, which tend to keep the 
city steady, Has cheap hydro-electric power. 


Residential Features: Mostly  one-family 
houses, 90% brick. Peterborough is the gate- 
way to the string of lakes in the northern 
part of the country. Sixty-five per cent of 
homes are owned by occupants. Fine homes 
with well kept lawns. Otonabee River flows 
through the center of the city. Attractive 
summer resorts nearby. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from 
Murray Street, corner of Central Park to King 
Street on George Street, 4 blocks; from Hunter 
Street bridge to Aylmer Street on Hunter 
Street, 2 blocks; from Water Street to Aylmer 
Street on Simcoe Street, 2 blocks; from Water 
Street on Grand ‘Trunk tracks on Charlotte 
Street, 3 blocks; from Brock Street to Char- 
lotte Street on Water Street, 8 blocks. There 
are several outlying retail business sections 
with quite a number of merchants in the 
east, southwest and western part of the city. 


Trading Area: Extends 380 miles southeast, 


20 miles south, 15 miles west, 30 miles north, 
30 miles east. 
Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 8; hardware, 
laneous lines; 
3; paper, 5. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 


Groceries, 3; meats, 1; 
2; dry goods, 1; Miscel- 
dairy produce, 2; confectionery, 


cies, 12; commercial auto. agencies, 5; auto- 
mobile accessories, 12; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 12; bakers, 13; cigar stores and stands 


confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 10; dressmakers, 6; druggists, 
14; dry goods, 14; department stores, 5; elec- 
trical supplies, 7; florists, 4; fruits, 20; furni- 
ture, 7; furriers, 4; garages (public), 12; 
grocers, 96 (chain, 2); hardware, 6; jewelry, 
5; meat markets, 25 (chain, 1); men’s furnish- 
ings, 8; men’s clothing, 6; merchant tailors, 3; 
milliners, 8; opticians, 4; photographers, 4; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
6; radio supplies, 3; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 20; shoes, 6; sporting goods, 1; station- 
ers, 3; women’s apparel, 2, 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
42 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelye months, 140; most pleasant months, 
May to November; doctors (medical, 31); (den- 


(ineluding hotels), 11; 


tists, 19); (osteopaths, 3); number of wired 
houses, 4,400; street car service; gas, artifi- 
cial; electric current, alternating; water, 
medium, 


PORT ARTHUR, ONTARIO, 
CAN. — 


1921 Population, 14,886. \ (1925, assessor’s re- 
turns, 17,388.) 


City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. 


Native Whites, 75%; Foreign Born, 25%; 


Industrial Workers, 65%; English Reading, 
85%; Families, 3,500. 

Schools; Public Grade, 9; High, 1; Ro- 
man Catholic 3. Number of Pupils, 3,925. 

Churches; Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 4; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Cath- 
olie, 2; United, 3; Miscellaneous, 6. 

Banks: National, 5; Total Resources, $2,- 
432,249,731. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 38. Total number of seats, 
2,100, 

Location: Midway across Canada, at the 
head of Great Lakes navigation. Canadian 


Pacific and Canadian National Transcontinental 
railways. C. P. Steamship lines. Northern 
Navigation Co. Canada Steamship lines to 
eastern Canadian ports and the Booth Line to 
Duluth. All grain shipments of the west pass 
through local elevators and westbound cargoes 
reshipped by rail here. To nearest larger city 
by railroad, ™%4 hour; by trolley, % hour; by 
auto, 4 hour. 


Principal Industries: Forest products, pulp- 
wood and paper and lumber, grain storage and 


grain handling, shipbuilding, paper machinery, 
boilers. Railroad shops, sheet metal works, 
wagons, ete. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 8. Leading 
firms: Provincial Paper Mills, Thunder Bay 
Paper Co., Port Arthur Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., 
Woodside Bros. (foundry and machine shop), 
Holmes Bros. (sheet metal), Port Arthur Boiler 
Works, Whistle’s Wagon Works, Ole Oleson 
(sheet metal). Total value of output of fac- 
tories, $12,000,000. 


Special Information: Raw materials shipped 
include: Grain, $338,318,000, pulpwood, $1,445,- 
250, The location of the city at the head of 
Great Lakes navigation and on two transcon- 
tinental railways makes it the receiving port 
of westbound freight for transhipment. 


Residential Features: Only two apartment 
houses, balance private homes. 


Retail Shopping Section: Mxtends from cen- 
tral corner of Arthur and Cumberland, three 
blocks north and south on Cumberland, 2 blocks 
on Arthur Street. Two business blocks on 
Court Street, 3 blocks on Bay Street. Two on 
South Algoma Street and outlying retail cen- 
ters reached by trolley belt line. 


Trading Area: Extends 25 miles east and 
west and occasional business is secured within 


a radius of 80 miles through the. medium of 
the local train service on C. P. R., C. N. R. 
and P. D. & W.) Ry. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 3; 


fruits, 2; hardware, 1; Miscellaneous lines, 2. 
Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 


vb i : 
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vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 


cies, 6; commercial auto, agencies, 2; autom 
bile accessories, 14; automobile tire agencie 
3; bakers, 11; cigar. stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 15; confectioners (including hotel _ 
stands), 45; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 12; - 
druggists, 10; dry goods, 3; department stores, — 


2; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 2; fruits, 25; 


furniture, 2; furriers, 4; garages (public), 6; 
grocers, 43; hardware, 7; jewelry, 5; meat — 
markets, 10; men’s furnishings, 10; men’s 
clothing, 13; merchant tailors, 4; milliners, 


4; opticians, 8; photographers, 2; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 4; radio 
supplies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 23; 
shoes, 8; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 9; 
women’s apparel, 4. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
38.5 degrees; average number of rainy days — 
per twelve months, 63; most pleasant months, 
June, July, Aug., Sept., Oct.; doctors (med- 
ical, 16); (dentists, 10); (osteopaths, 2); num- 
ber of wired houses, 3,500; street car service; 
electric current, alternating; water, hard, 


ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO, | 
CAN. veh ‘ 


1921 Population, 19,881 (1926 pop. 22,376). 
City and Suburban Estimate: 50,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Thorold (pop. 4,732); Merritton (2,590); Pt. 
Dalhousie (1,506); Niagara-On-The-Lake (1,852). 
Native Whites, 85%; Negroes, 1%; Foreign 
Born, 14%; Industrial Workers, 30%; English 
Reading, 96%; Families, 4,880. 


i 


Schools: Public Grade, 13; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 
300. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Hebrew, 1; United Churches, 5; Presbyterian, 1; 
Roman Catholic, 3; Miscellaneous, 2. 

Banks: National, 12; State, 1. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 3; Moving Pictures, 2; — 
Moving Pictures and Vaudeville, 1. 


Location; On main line of Grand Trunk 
Railway between Niagara Falls and Detroit 


River; also on the Welland Canal connecting 
Lakes Erie and Ontario. Three miles from 
Lake Ontario, connected by steam and electric 
lines. 10 miles from the Niagara River. Is 


the center of the N. S. & T. R. electric lines, 
which connect St. Catharines with Merritton, — 
Port Dalhousie, Port Weller, Niagara-on-the 
Lake, . Niagara Falls, Welland and Port Col-- 


borne. To nearest larger city by railroad, 45 
minutes; by trolley, 50 minutes; by auto, 35 
minutes. : “ 


Principal Industries: Mainly paper and metal 
trades—paper products from tissues to finished 
bond and as well ground and sulphite pulp in — 
bulk, garden, logging and carpentering tools 
from a dozen factories; electrical equipment, 
including motors, meters, transformers, etc., ‘ 
auto parts and radiators. ‘Textile trades rep- — 
resented by two haircloth factories; several 
large silk and woolen factories. Surrounding sg 
country intensively cultivated for small fruits, — 
berries, ete. r 


< i 

Manufacturing Establishments: 100. Leading — 
firms: ‘Welland Vale Mfg. Co., Canadian Yale — 
& Towne, Engineering & Machine Co., Hnglish 
BDlectric Co., J. H. Williams Co., McKinnon — 
Industries, Pilkington Bros., A. Puccini & Co., — 
Warren Bros., Monarch Knitting Co., St. Cathar- — 
ines Silk Mills, Metal Drawing Co., Packard — 
Electric Co., Grout’s Limited, Muffets Corp. a, 


Special Information: Within a radius of 12 
miles of St. Catharines are the great electric 
generating plants of the Hydro-Blectric Power — 
Commission of Ontario and the Dominion Power — 
& Transmission Co. The great Chippewa De-— 
velopment, one of the greatest engineering feats — 
in the world, is within eight miles of the city. 
First class sewerage system, Ample water sup- 
ply from Lake Erie, gravity flow; pressure — 
90 Ibs. Hydro-Electric System (municipally 
owned) and Lincoln Electric Light & Power Co. — 
furnish lighting. a 


Residential Features: Mostly one-family — 
homes; five apartment houses; the majority of a 
homes are owned by occupants; major portion 
of homes are situated on beautiful residential — 
streets. a 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from On- 
tario Street square, seven blocks on St. Paul 
Street, one block on Ontario Street, one block — 
on James Street, two blocks on James and 
one block on King Street. There are also sey- 
eral small neighborhood sections, with the usual — 
groceries, drug stores, etc. ‘ 


Trading Area: South, 22 miles; 
miles; west, 18 miles; east, 12 miles. 


Wholesale _Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 
fruits, 3; Miscellaneous lines, confectionery, 3. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products; Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 13; commercial automobile agencies, 9; 
automobile accessories, 23; automobile tire agen-_ 
cies, 14; cigar stores and stands (including — 
hotels), 14; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 12; delicatessen, 3; druggists, 22; dry 
goods, 13; department stores, 4; electrical sup- 
plies, 12; florists, 8; fruits, 15; furniture, 14; 
furriers, 5; garages (public), 16; grocers, 82. 
(chain, 8); hardware, 9; jewelry, 9; meat mar- 
kets, 19; men’s furnishings, 20; men’s clothing, ‘| 
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~ ONTARIO (Cont’d) 


8; merchant tailors, 22; milliners, 12; opticians, 
9; photographers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 7; radio supplies, 7; res- 


taurants (including hotels), 18; shoes, 17; 
‘sporting goods, 4; stationers, 7; women’s ap- 
parel, 15. £ 


Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
April to November. Doctors (medical, 35); (den- 
tists, 19); (osteopaths, 6); number of wired 
houses, 4,654; street car service; gas, natural; 
number of meters, 4,400; electric current, al- 
ternating; water, hard; number of automobile 
registrations, 6,090. 


ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO, 
CAN. 


1921 Population, 16,026. 


City and Suburban Estimate, 20,327. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Aylmer (pop. 2,500); Tillsonburg (8,000); Rod- 


ney (900); West Lorne (700). 


Native Whites, 99%; Foreign Born, 1%; Eng- 
lish Reading, 99%; Families, 5,110. 


Schools: Public Grade, 8; High, 1; Junior 
High, 1; Technical School, 1; Ladies’ College; 
Parochial, 1; Number of Pupils, 3,740. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 3; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
1; United, 3; Miscellaneous, 3. 


Banks: Chartered, 10; Loan Company Banks, 
2; Savings Bank Deposits Total, $4,500,000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, etc.), 1; Total number of seats, 
2,500. 


Location: Center of rich agricultural area 
on north shore Lake Erie, midway between Buf- 
falo and Detroit. On main line of Michigan 
Central and in addition excellent transportation 
facilities provided by Wabash, Pere Marquette, 
Canadian Pacific, Canadian National and London 
& Port Stanley Blectric Ry. Port Stanley eight 
miles south connected by electric line and good 
roads give port of entry for coal, wheat, etc, 


Principal Industries: Large railway building 
and repair shops, brass foundry, knit goods, 
metal advertising signs, shoe factories, furnace 
and implement foundries, woodenware factories, 
flour and produce mills, brooms, tobacco, ’ 


Manufacturing Establishments: Leading firms: 
Canada Iron Foundries, St. Thomas Metal Signs, 
Nursery Shoe Co., Talbot Shoe Company, St. 
Thomas Brass Co., Norsworthy Foundry & Fur- 
nace Co., Empire Flour Mills, Ross Tobacco 
Co., Elgin Broom Works, St. Thomas Metallic 
Vault Co., Monarch Knitting Co. 


Special Information: The exceptional trans- 
portation furnished by the six railways center- 
ing in St. Thomas whose lines radiate in all 
directions makes St. Thomas the natural shop- 
ping center of a wide area, The excellent 
roads of Elgin County are perhaps almost as 
important, there being 6,000 automobiles and 
trucks owned and operated in St. Thomas and 
the County of Elgin. : 

Residential Features: Houses are largely 
brick, all of good class and with many fine 
residences. No tenements and no slum section. 
67% of workmen own their own homes, 


Retail Shopping Section: Is located and con- 
consists of 13 blocks on Talbot Street, 3 on Ross 
Street and extensions on William, Hlgin, South- 
wick, Hiawatha, Railway, St. Catharine. 


Trading Area: Extends north indefinitely 
eight miles; east to Tillsonburg; west along 
north boundary of Elgin County to a _ point 
roughly in the neighborhood of Rodney; and in- 
cludes all territory south between Tillsonburg 
and Rodney to the Lake Shore. ; 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; fruits, 2. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 15; commercial automobile agencies, 3; 
automobile accessories, 31; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 20; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 21; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 19; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 21; 
druggists, 10; dry goods, 7; department stores, 
2; electrical supplies, 8; florists, 8; fruits, 63; 
furniture, 9; furriers, 4; garages (public), 13; 
grocers, 57; hardware, 7; jewelry, 8; meat mar- 
kets, 23; men’s furnishings, 12; men’s clothing, 
12; merchant tailors, 2; milliners, 8; opticians, 
7; photographers, 2; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 2; radio supplies, 7; res- 


taurants (including hotels), 20; shoes, 11; 
sporting goods, 4; stationers, 7; Women’s ap- 
parel, 6. 


Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 25); 
(dentists, 14); (osteopaths, 1); bus service; gas, 
artificial; number of meters, 3,800; electric cur- 
rent, alternating; number of wired houses, 3,900; 
water, hard. 
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SARNIA, ONTARIO, CAN. 


1921 Population, 14,887 (1926, est. 18,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 18,500. Most im- 
portant cities and towns in this area are: 
Forest, (pop. 1,427); Petrolia (2,700); Watford 
(2,100). 
a ‘Native Whites, 90%; Foreign Born, 10%; 
_ Families, 3,963. 

‘Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 
hial, 3; Number of Pupils, 3,700. 
Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
il, 2; Hebrew, 1; United Church of 
. Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 
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Banks: National, 6; State, 2; Total Resources, 
$2,163,517,818. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 2, 
Total number of seats, 3,850. 


Location: At the mouth of St. Clair River. 
Served by Canadian National railroad, Pere 
Marquette, Sarnia, Fort Heron Ferry Co., bus 
lines to Petrolia, Forest and points along the 
river. Northern Navigation Co. steamers (pas- 
senger and freight) to Detroit, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Port Arthur, Fort William, and intermediate 
points, making connections for Buffalo, Cleveland 
and lower lake ports. White Star line operates 
three boats daily in these directions. Shipments 
may be made also direct to British and Con- 
tinental ports. Low commodity rates make 
Sarnia a splendid shipping point. [Facilities for 
handling package freight, both for all-water and 
for rail and water routing are especially good 


for shipment. To nearest larger city by rail- 
road, 2 hours; by auto, 2% hours. 

Principal Industries: Manufacturers of pe- 
troleum, including kerosene, gasolines, lubri- 
eating oils, fuel oils, grease, pitches, etc., 
stoves, auto castings, motor trucks, farm ma- 
chinery, plumbing goods, salt. Dominion Al- 


loy Steel Co. has large steel plant in Sarnia 
and shortly large grain elevators will be erected 
at Point Edward, a village some two miles from 
the city. : 


Manufacturing Establishments: 42. Leading 
firms: Dominion Alloy Steel Corporation, 
Mueller Mfg. Co., Imperial Oil, Ltd., Cleveland 
Sarnia Saw Mills, Doherty Mfg. Co., Goodison 
Thresher Co., Sarnia Bridge Co., Laidlaw Belton 
Lumber Co., Ltd., Dominion Salt Co., Holmes 
Foundry, Cunningham Furnace Co. 


Special Information: Situated on the chain 
of Great Lakes it is possible to make water 
shipments to both home and foreign ports at 
low rates. Coal is brought in from the Lake 
Erie ports by boat and distributed from this 
port. Iron ore is brought in from Lake Michi- 
gan and Superior ports and shipped to the 
smelter works of the Steel Co, of Canada, 
Hamilton. Sarnia has become the center of 
the petroleum industry. 


Residential Features: Housing conditions are 
excellent. For 1925 the building permits totalled 
$725,698. A large majority of Sarnia homes 
owned by occupants. The London road is one 
of the fine residential sections of the city, the 


homes on it averaging about $10,000. 

Retail Shopping Section: The heart of the 
retail shopping district is on Christiana and 
Front Streets. Practically all the stores of 


the city are situated on these streets, being 
bordered by George and Davis Streets. Front 
and Christian Streets parallel the St. Clair 


river, There are several other small business 
sections which claims a considerable local trade. 


Trade Area: Extends about 30 miles east 
and the same south. Splendid ferry service, 
railroad and bus service enable the people from 
greater distances to shop to an advantage in 
Sarnia. 

Wholesale Houses: 
hardware, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen: 
cies, 13; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 12; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 12; bakers, 11; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 7; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 23; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 
1; druggists, 10 (chain, 1); dry goods, 8; de- 
partment stores, 5; electrical supplies, 5; florists, 
4; fruits, 66; furniture, 8; garages (public), 14; 
grocers, 74 (chain, 5); hardware, 4; jewelry, 5; 
meat markets, 16; men’s furnishings, 11; men’s 
clothing, 11; merchant tailors, 10; milliners, 6; 
opticians, 4; photographers, 3; pianos (and mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments), 6; radio sup- 
plies, 2; restaurants (including hotels), 14; shoes, 


Groceries, 1; fruits, 3; 


18; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 13; women’s 
apparel, 5. 
Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 


46 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 50; most pleasant months, June, 
July, August, September. Doctors (medical, 20); 
(dentists, 15); (osteopaths, 1); number of wired 
houses, 4,200; street car service; gas, artificial; 
number of meters, 4,130; electric current, alter- 
nating; water, hard. 


SAULT STE. MARIE, 
ONTARIO, CAN. 


1921 Population, 21,092 (1926 est. 22,192). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 26,000, 


Native Whites, 90%: Foreign Born, 
Industrial Workers, 25%; 
95%; Families, 5,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 16; High, 1; Number 


10%; 
English Reading, 


is of Pupils, 5,493. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 4; United Church of Canada, 33 
Presbyterian, 8; Roman Catholic, 4; Miscel- 
laneous, 4, 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 6; Vaudeville, 2; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.) 6.) Total 
number of seats, 8,650: 

Location: Situated on St. Marys. river he- 


tween Lakes Superior and Huron. An important 
calling point for Canadian Pacific steamships 
and Northern Navigation boats, Nearly every 
day one of these huge liners lies at the docks 
for two hours or more, during which time pas- 
sengers have tiie to visit the city. On Canadian 
Pacific and Algoma Central Railways. The end 
of the Great Northern Highway from Halifax. 
The gateway into Canada for the Dixie High- 
way from Miami, Fla. Nearest large city is 
14 hours by railroad. 


Principal Industries: Steel rails, structural 
steel, pig iron, foundry products, pulp, paper, 
lumber and mill products, sulphite, brick tile, 
brewery products, railway shops, coking plant. 
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Manufacturing Establishments: Algoma Steel 
Co., Lake Superior Corp., Spanish Riyer & Lake 
Superior Paper Co,, Algoma Central Railway, 
Great Lakes Power Co., Northern Foundry Co. 

Special Information: Industries in Sault Ste. 
Marie employ over 6,000 men with a yearly 
payroll of $8,100,000. Capital invested in Sault 
Ste. Marie is over $100,000,000. 


Residential Features: Mostly  one-family 
homes. No poor district. 
Retail Shopping Section:. Extends from 


Hasterly and Queen Streets for 15. blocks. 
Several blocks of shopping district on Gore and 
Wellington Streets. Three outlying retail busi- 
sections; 


ness also several neighborhood  sec- 
tions. ; 

Trading Area: Sixty miles radius. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 3; 
fruits, 3; hardware, 2; miscellaneous lines, 
dairy, 1; confectioners, 1; paper, 5; rubber 


footwear, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 9; commercial automobile agencies, 7; auto- 
mobile accessories, 14; automobile tire agencies, 
14; cigar stores and stands (including hotels), 
20; confectioners (including hotel stands), 51; 
dressmakers, 9; druggists, 12; dry goods, 27; 
department stores, 7; electrical supplies, 9; 
florists, 7; fruits, 6; furniture, 8; furriers, 8: 
garages (public), 12; grocers, 59 (chain, 1); hard- 
ware, 12; jewelry, 8; meat markets, 28; men’s 
furnishings, 25; men’s clothing, 21; merchant 
tailors, 8; milliners, 10; opticians, 6; photo- 
graphers, 5; pianos (and miscellaneous musical 
instruments), 6; radio supplies, 6; restaurants 
(including hotels), 18; shoes, 10; sporting goods, 
9; stationers, 5; women’s apparel, 14, 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
39.2 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 159; most pleasant months, 
May ¢o October. Doctors (medical, 26); (den- 
tists, 11); (osteopaths, 1); street car service; 
gas, artificial; number of meters, 600; electric 
current, alternating; number of wired houses, 
5,300; water, soft. 


STRATFORD, ONTARIO, 
CAN. 


1921 Population, 16,094 (1926 est. 18,500). 
Most important cities and towns in trading area 
are: St, Mary’s (pop. 4,000); Mitchell (1,800) ; 
Listowel (2,100); Goderich (4,000). 

Native Whites, 98%%; Negroes, 4%; Foreign 
Born, 1%; Industrial Workers, 25%; English 
Reading, 99%; Families, 4,200. 

Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Parochial, 
3; Number of Pupils, 3,400. j 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Congregational, 1; 
Episcopal, 2; Methodist, 2; Presbyterian, 2; 
Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 8. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 
1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, ete.), 3; Total 
number of seats, 9,000. 


Location: Divisional center of Canadian Na- 
tional Railways. From Stratford railways ra- 
diate in seven directions; to Toronto, 88 miles; 
to Owen Sound, 108 miles: to Goderich, 45 
miles; to Sarnia, 81 miles; to London, 32 miles; 
to Port Dover, 63 miles; to Buffalo, 115 miles. 
City is about half-way between Sarnia and 
Toronto, and midway between Goderich and 
Port Dover. Nearest larger city is 2 hours by 
auto and 1% hours by railroad, 


Principal Industries; Canadian National Rail- 
ways repair shops; furniture, textile. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 47. Leading 
firms: McLagan Furniture Co., Kroehler Mfg. 
Co., Imperial Rattan Co., R. M. Ballantyne 


Co. 

Special Information: Chief furniture manu- 
facturing city in the Dominion. Fairly in cen- 
ter of western Ontario peninsula. 


Residential Features: Practically all one- 
family houses. 85% of householders own their 
homes. No slum section. Essentially a work- 


ingman’s city. 

Retail Shopping Section:. Extends from city 
hall square which is in heart of city. Downie 
Street is in business section for four blocks; 
Wellington Street from Downie to St. Patrick 
Street, Ontario Street, from Court House to 
Waterloo Street. 


Trading Area: Extends 45 miles west; 30 
miles north; 14 miles east, 12 miles south. 
City easily accessible for automobile by reason 
of being on the Sarnia-Toronto highway which 
joined at Stratford with the Provincial high- 
ways from Goderich. 


Wholesale House: 
miscellaneous lines, 
1; candy, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 17; commercial automobile agencies, 4; 
automobile accessories, 11; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 12; bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 7 (chain, 1); confectioners (in- 
cluding hotel stands), 20; dressmakers, 14; drug- 
gists, 11 (chain, 3); dry goods, 11; department 
stores, 2; electrical supplies, 6; florists, 9; fruits, 
5; furniture, 7; furriers, 4; garages (public), 
14; grocers, 67 (chain, 8); hardware, 6; jewelry, 
5; meat markets, 16; men’s furnishings, 13; 
men’s clothing, 12; merchant tailors, 14; mil- 
liners, 7; opticians, 5; photographers, 4; pianos 
(and miscellaneous musical instruments), 6; 
radio supplies, 4; restaurants (including hotels), 
12; shoes, 11; sporting goods, 5; stationers, 4; 
women’s apparel, 9. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
44.5 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 35; most pleasant months, 
August and September. Doctors (medical, 21); 
(dentists, 11); (osteopaths, 1); number of 
wired houses, 4,120; gas, artificial; number of 
meters, 500; electric current, alternating; water, 
hard; number of automobile registrations, 1,820, 


Groceries, 38; fruits, 2; 
harness and leather goods, 
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TORONTO, CAN. 


1921 Population, 521,893 (1925, est. 650,055). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 740,236. 


Native Whites, 92%; Foreign Born, 8%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 106,000; English Reading, 
96%; Families, 127,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 105; Separate Schools, 
38; High, 9; Technical, 2; Commercial, 2; 
Parochial, 37; Number of Pupils, 122,000. 


Churches: Angelican, 66; Baptist, 65; 
Christian Science, 1; Congregational, 6; Epis- 
copal, 65; Hebrew, 23; Presbyterian, 40; United 
Churches of Canada, 107; Roman Catholic, 39; 
Miscellaneous, 127. 


Banks: 249; Total Resources, $2,400,000,000. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 3; Moving Pictures, 
98; Vaudeville, 1; Burlesque, 1; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 22. Total number of seats, 
150.000. 


Location: On the north shore of the west 
end of Lake Ontario, served by the Canadian 
National and the Canadian Pacific Railways, 
and Canada Steamship Lines, connecting with 
all Lake ports, accessible to ocean-going 
freighters. To nearest large city by railroad, 
55 minutes; by auto, 2 hours. 


Principal Industries: Agricutural implements, 
iron and steel work, machinery, motor cars, 
tires, automobile accessories, men’s and women’s 
clothing, foodstuffs, medical supplies and drugs, 
carpets and rugs, electrical supplies, pianos and 
organs, printing, photographic supplies, brick and 
building materials, packing houses. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 3,521. Lead- 
ing firms: Massey Harris, Canada Foundry Co., 
Canadian General Electric, Durant Motors, Ford, 
Gutta Pereba & Rubber, Ltd., Dunlop Rubber 
& Tire Co., Goodyear Rubber Co., Fisk Rubber 


Co., W. R. Johnston Co., Leishman Co., Lown- 
des Co,, Christie Biscuit Mfg. Co., National 
Drug, United Drug, Toronto Carpet Mfg. Co., 


Mason & Risch, Heintzman Co., Nordheimer 
Canadian Kodak, Warwick Bros. & Rutter, Gage 
Bros., Copp Clark, Don Valley Brick Works, 
Canadian Packing Co., Swift Canadian Co., 
Gunns, Ltd., Harris Abbatoir Co. Total value 
of yearly output of factories estimated at $588,- 
969,742. 


Special Information: Toronto has the largest 
English speaking population of any city in 
Canada, It is spending at the present time 
$35,000,000, on its waterfront to provide for 
ocean-going vessels. Is the home of Toronto 
University. An -important financial center. 
Owns its own power plant at Niagara Falls, 
and owns and operates its own transportation 
system. 

Residential Features: 64.8 of Toronto’s 
houses are owned by present occupants. ‘There 
are no frame dwellings. Detached residences 
prevail. Duplex houses come next; apart- 
ment houses last. There are 370 apartment 
houses. Average rentals are between $50 and 
$75 for houses. Average value of Toronto 
homes are between $6,000 and $9,000. The 
north and nothwest and east sections of the 
city are better class residential sections, known 
“The Hill’ and ‘‘Rosedale,’’ while ‘‘Parkdale’’ 
in the southwest is better middle class. 


Retail Shopping Section: Downtown section— 
Yonge and Queen Streets extending 20 blocks 
north and 4 blocks south; four blocks east and 
west of Yonge Street on King Street, Queen 
Street, Adelaide Street, Richmond Street, Tem- 
perance Street, and Dundas Street. In addi- 
tion are the following streets solidly retail: 
King Street, three and one-quarter miles; Queen 


Street, seven and one-quarter miles: Dundas 
Street, seven and one-half miles; Bloor Street, 
four and one-quarter miles; College Street, 


two and one-half miles; Wallace Avenue, three- 
quarter mile; St. Clair Avenue, two and one- 
half miles; Wallace Avenue, three-quarter mile; 
Gerrard Street, two miles; Danforth Avenue, 
three and one-quarter miles; Kingston Rd., one 
mile; Parliament Street, one-mile; Yonge Street, 
five and one-half miles; Spadina Avenue, one 
mile; Bathurst Street, two and _ three-quarter 
miles; Ossington Avenue, one mile; Roncesvalles 
Avenue, one mile; Bloor Street in West Toronto, 
2 miles. There are also a large number of 
corner stores off the main streets, 


Trading Area: Within approximately a ra- 
dius of 25 miles including New Toronto, Mimico, 
Long Branch, Port Credit and Oakville to the 
west; northwest to Islington, Cooksville, Bramp- 
ton, Guelph; north to Aurora, Newmarket, Rich- 
mond Hill and King; east to Uxbridge, Union- 
ville, Oshawa, Whitby, Bowmanville, Port Hope, 
etc. Four electric radials serve these districts. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 48; meats, 9; 
fruits, 47; hardware, 21; dry goods, 43; mis- 
cellaneous lines: 1,127 (wholesale houses and 
mfrs. agents). 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 77: commercial automobile agencies, 21; 
automobile accessories, 187; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 38; bakers, 172; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 828 (chain, 68);  confec- 
tioners (including hotel stands), 745; delicates- 
sen, 84; dressmakers, 126; druggists, 285 (chain, 
56); dry goods, 511; department stores, 3; 
electrical supplies, 208: florists, 146; fruits, 
468; furniture, 128; furriers, 146; garages (pub- 
lic), 865; grocers, 1,965 (chain, 11); hardware, 
354; jewelry, 191; meat markets, 623 (chain, 
4); men’s furnishings, 223; merchant tailors, 69; 
milliners, 245; opticians, 66; photographers, 95; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
99; radio supplies, 31; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 241 (chain, 4); shoes, 344; sporting goods, 
24; stationers, 245; women’s apparel, 326. 

Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
April 1st to Nov. 1st; doctors (medical, 1,060), 
(dentists, 625), (osteopaths, 25); number of 
wired homes, 102,000; street car service: gas, 
artificial; electric current, alternating and di- 
rect; water, soft. 
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ONTARIO (Cont’d) 


WINDSOR, ONTARIO, CAN. 


1921 Population, 38,591. (1926 est. 64,000). 


City and Suburban Estimate, 85,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 
Chatham (pop, 12,301); Amherstburg (2,769); 
Leamington (3,675); Kingsville (2,031). 

Native Whites, 93%; Negroes, 2%; 
Born, 5%; Industrial Workers, 37%; 
Reading, 98%; Families, 20,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 25; High, 2; Technical 
High, 1; Parochial, 4; Number of Pupils, 15,000. 


Churches: Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 3; Hebrew, 2; Methodist, 4; Presby- 


Foreign 
English 


terian, 4; Roman Catholic, 4; Miscellaneous, 
13. 

Banks; National, 27. 

Theatres: Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 6; 
Vaudeville, 4; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, 


ete.), 15; Total number of seats, 28,000. 


Location: In Essex County, Ontario, Canada. 
On Detroit River opposite American city of 


Detroit, Railways—Michigan Central, Cana- 
dian Pacific, Canadian National, Pere Mar- 
quette, Wabash, Steamship transportation to 


all Lake Erie and all upper Great Lake ports, 
Splendid bus service to all nearby towns in 
Hssex County. Nearest larger city is Detroit, 
connected by ferry. Nearest larger city in 
Canada is 9 hours by auto and 6 hours by 
railroad. 


Principal Industries: Automobiles, automo- 
bile parts and accessories, salt, pharmaceutical 


products, bed springs, fencing, paints, break- 
fast cereals, structural steel, 
Manufacturing Establishments: 238. Leading 


firms: Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd., General 
Motors, Gotefredson Truck Corp., Kelsey Wheel 
Co., Canadian Salt Co., Frederick Stearns Co., 


Parke Davis Co., Fisher Body Co., Studebaker 
Corp., Canadian Products Co., Canadian Bridge 
Co., Walkerville Bridge Co., Berry Bros. 


(paints), Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Stand- 
ard Paint & Varnish Co., Dominion Paint Co., 


Bayer Co. 

Special Information: Hxcellent transporta- 
tion facilities to all parts of Oanada by rail 
and boat, 

Residential Features: Private homes pre- 
dominate. Several two- and four-family homes 


and a few apartment blocks. 


Retail Shopping Section: Quellette Avenue 
from Detroit River to Wyandotte Street, a 
distance of seven blocks; Sandwich Street, 4 
blocks west of Quellette and six blocks east; 
Pitt Street, 2 blocks west and 4 blocks east; 
Chatham Street, 2 blocks west and 2 blocks 
east; London Street, 5 blocks west and one 
block east; Wyandotte Street, 20 blocks east 
of Quellette; Ottawa Street, 5 blocks; Drouil- 
lard Road, 4 blocks. 


Trading. Area: 30 miles south, 40 miles south- 
east, 55 miles east, 

Wholesale Houses: 
fruits, 2; hardware, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products; Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; commercial auto. agencies, 10; auto- 
mobile accessories, 40; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 40; bakers, 21; cigar stores and stands 
(including hotels), 47; confectioners (including 
hotel stands), 46; delicatessen, 4; dressmakers, 


Groceries, 4; meats, 3; 


21; druggists, 42 (chain, 3); dry goods, 27; 
department stores, 10; electrical Supplies, 23; 
florists, 13; fruits, 34; furniture, 16; furriers, 


5; garages (public), 40; 


grocers, 234 (chain, 4); 
hardware, 29; jewelry, 


11; meat markets, 75; 
men’s furnishings, 25; men’s clothing, 25; 
merchant tailors, 28; milliners, 13; opticians, 
14; photographers, 6; pianos (and miscellaneous 


musical instruments) 91770  eTAGLO supplies, 21; 
restaurants (including hotels), 86 (chain, 5); 
shoes, 20; sporting goods, 7; stationers, as 


Women’s apparel, 9, 
Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
May, June, September; doctors (medical, 101), 
(dentists, 36); number of wired houses, 20,000; 
street car service; gas, natural; electrie cur- 


rent alternating; water, soft. 


WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO, 
CAN. 


1921 Population, 9,935. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 20,000. 
Native Whites, 98%; Foreign Born, 2%; In- 


dustrial Workers, 50%; English Reading, 
100%; Families, 2,500, 
Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 1; Paro- 


ehial, 1; Number of Pupils, 

lege, 
Churches: 

Episcopal, 3; 


2,200; Boy’s Col- 


Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
United Church of Canada, 4; 


Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Miscel- 
laneous, 4, 
Banks: National, 5 Branches; Total Re- 


Sources of all chartered banks represented by 


these 5 branches over $80,000,000. Savings 
Bank Deposits Total $4,000,000. 
Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Miscellaneous 


(Auditoriums, ete.), 1. Total number of seats, 
2,500. 


Location: 79 miles southwest of Toronto, on 
the main lines of ©. P. R. and O. N. R. 
systems. To nearest larger city by railroad, 
% hour; by auto, 1 hour, 

Principal Industries: Furniture, 
furnaces, wagons, pianos, 
graphs, knitted underwear, 
fectionery, woodworking 
tools, farm implements, 


stoves and 
organs and photo- 
biscuits and con- 
machinery, garden 
veneer goods, bent 


ey 
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wooden goods, fertilizer, stationary engines, 
fire engines and fire apparatus, textiles, print- 
ing, flour, concrete piping, powdered milk. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 25, Leading 
firms: Canada Furniture Mfrs., Ltd., The Bain 
Wagon Co., Ltd., The Woodstock Wagon & 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., The Jas. Stewart Stove Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., Thomas Organ Co., Harvey Knitting 
Co., Ltd., Oxford Knitting Co., Ltd., Eureka 
Planter Oo., Ltd., Hay & Co., Ltd., Crown 
Lumber Co., Wm. Stone Sons, Ltd., R. Whit: 
law Co., Bickle Fire Engines, Ltd., Hosiers, 
Ltd., Woodstock Pipe Organ Builders, Ltd., 
Kennedy Car Liner & Bag Co., Kirsch Mfg. 
Co. Total value of yearly output of factories 
estimated at $6,000,000. 


Residential Features: 
houses. There are no ‘‘poor’’ sections. Many 
flower gardens, beautiful shade trees, ete. 
All streets are well lighted at night. 


Retail Shopping Section; xtends for six 
blocks on Dundas Street east and west. There 
are two large department stores. In the east 
end’ is a separate shopping section, with stores 
of all kinds. 


Trading Area: Extends about 15 miles in 
all directions, Serves residents of neighboring 
town of Ingersoll, ten miles away, being con- 
nected by radial line and _ provincial paved 
highway. Woodstock is the shopping center 
for the whole of Oxford County, with a popu- 
lation upwards of 45,000. Within a 25 mile 
radius are the towns of Tillsonburg, Norwich, 
and the villages of Hickson, Tavistock, Enbro, 
Burgessville and several others, 


Most are one-family 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 1; meats, 1; 
fruits, 2; hardware, 1; dry goods, 2; miscel- 
laneous lines: confectioners, 2; shoes, 1. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 5; commercial auto. agencies, 5; automo- 
bile accessories, 8; automobile tire agencies, 9; 


bakers, 4; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 4; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 8; delicatessen, 1; dressmakers, 8; 


druggists, 5; dry goods, department stores, 2; 
electrical supplies, 6; florists, 6; fruits, 4; 
furniture, 3; furriers, 2; garages (public), 6; 


grocers, 22 (chain, 2); hardware, 6; jewelry, 
5; meat markets, 6; men’s furnishings, 5; 
men’s clothing, 5; merchant tailors, 5; mil- 


liners, 5; opticians, 4; photographers, 2; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 6: shoes, 6; sport- 
ing goods, 5; stationers, 5; Women’s apparel, 
5 


Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
June to September, inclusive. Doctors (medical, 
14), (dentists, 5), (osteopaths, 4); number of 
wired houses, 2,409; gas, natural; electric cur- 
rent, alternating; water, hard, 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND] 


CHARLOTTETOWN, P. E. L., 
CAN. 


1921 Population, 11,203 (1925 est. 20,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 88,615. 


Native Whites, 100%; Industrial Workers, 
85%; English Reading, 100%; Families, 1,800. 


Schools: Public Grade, 5; High, 3; Parochial, 
471; Number of pupils, 17,746. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 2; United 
Church of Canada, 1; Presbyterian, 23; Roman 
Catholic, 34; Church of Scotland, 1. 


Banks: National, 5; Charters with numerous 
branches; Savings Bank Deposits Total, $7,000, - 
000. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 5; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 1 Opera House. Total 
number of seats, 2,500, 


Location: Canadian National Rys. connected 
by car ferry. Direct steamer communication 
with Nova Scotia, Boston, New York, Southerm 
States, West Indies and Gt. Britain. Nearest 
larger city is 41%4 hours by auto and 7% hours 
by railroad. 

Principal Industries: Agricultural, silver fox 
breeding and numerous industries allied with 
agriculture and _ livestock breeding, fisheries, 
lobster canning, ete. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 
firms: Bruce Stewart & Co., Ltd., Portland 
Packing Co., O’Leary & Lee, Charlottetown 
Canning Co., Ltd., Duchemin & Co., Ltd., L. M. 
Poole & Co., MacDonald & Rowe, Hall Mfg. Co., 
John Agnew & Son, 


Residential Features: Almost exclusively resi- 
dentials with fine wide streets, and lawns be- 
tween the streets and footpaths. Great tourist 
and health resort, 


Retail Shopping Section! From Water to 
Fuston Street and from Pownal to Hillsboro 
Street. Also about 40 towns and villages in 
the other parts of the island all on railway 
and within easy access of the city. 


Trading Area: The whole of the island, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 4; 
fruits, 1; hardware, 2; dry goods, 5; Miscel- 
laneous lines, 17 produce exporters. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 30; commercial auto. agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 33; automobile tire agencies, 
37; bakers, 7; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 73; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 15; dressmakers, 43; druggists, 12; dry 
goods, 6; department stores, 3; electrical sup- 
plies, 5; florists, 2; fruits, 70; furniture, 2; 
furriers, 2; garages (public), 10; grocers, 70; 
men’s furnishings, 10; men’s clothing, 10; mer- 
chant tailors, 10; milliners, 20; opticians, 2; 
photographers, 3; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 4; radio supplies, 6; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 12; shoes, 6; sport- 
ing’ goods, 2; stationers, 4; women’s apparel, 10. 


147. Leading 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
41.5 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 40; most pleasant months, July 
to October inclusive. Doctors (medical, 17), 
(dentists, 11), (osteopaths, 1); number of wired 
houses, 2,300; electric current, alternating; 


water, hard. 


LEVIS, QUEBEC, CAN. 


1921 Population, 10,470. 
City and Suburban Estimate, 19,000. 


Native Whites, 98%; Foreign Born, 2%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 40%; English Reading, 10%; 
French Reading, 90%; Families, 2,482. 


Schools: 8; Number of pupils, 2,100. 
Churches; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 4. 
Banks: 5. 

Theatres: 1; Total number of seats, 400. 


Location: On St. Lawrence River opposite city 
of Quebec. Served by Canadian National R.R., 
Quebee Central R.R. and Grand Trunk R.R. 


Principal Industries: Ship building, lumber, 
shoes, machinery, brass and iron castings, 
stores, trunks, candles, saws, marine pumps, 
shirts and wooden wares. 


Residential Features: One-family houses pre- 
dominate. A few tenements. 


Retail Shopping Section: Several blocks on 
Commercial St., Cote du Passage St., Begin 
Ave., and St. George St. 


Trading Area: East and south about 20 miles. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 2; commercial auto. agencies, 2; automo- 
bile accessories, 2; automobile tire agencies, 
5; bakers, 12; cigar stores and stands (includ- 
ing hotels), 2; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 2; dressmakers, 6; druggists, 4; dry 
goods, 7; electrical supplies, 2; florists, 1; 
fruits, 2; furniture, 4; furriers, 4; garages 
(public), 3; grocers, 21; hardware, 2; jewelry, 
4; meat markets, 5; men’s furnishings, 1; 
men’s clothing, 2; merchant tailors, 3; milliners, 
4; opticians, 3; photographers, 2; Pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 1; radio 
supplies, 1; restaurants (including hotels), 8; 
shoes, 8; sporting goods, 2; stationers, 1; wom- 
en’s apparel, 5. 


QUEBEC 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC, CAN. 


1921 Population, 618,506 (1926, est. 929,000). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 1,050,000. 
Native Whites, 81.31%; Foreign Born, 9.88%; 


Other British, 8.3%; English Reading, 75%; 
Families, 133,000. 

Schools: Number of schools, 261. Number of 
pupils, 183,874. Commercial and Technical 
Schools, 148, 

Churches: Baptist, 9; Christian Science, 1; 


Congregational, 6; Episcopal, 36; Hebrew, 29; 
Methodist, 22; Presbyterian, 19; Roman Catho- 
lic, 938; Miscellaneous, 24, 


Banks: Number of chartered banks and 
branches, 221. Total Bank Clearings (12 months, 
1925), $5,143,250. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 4: Moving Pictures, 
51; Vaudeville, 3; Burlesque, 2; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 3 


Location: Located on the Island of Montreal, 
at a point approximately midways between the 
city of Kingston and the city of Quebec. 
Served by the Canadian Pacific Ry. and the 
Canadian National Ry, and the converging 
point of the two continental lines. The Cana- 
dian National Ry. comprises Canadian North- 
ern, Grand Trunk Pacific, National Trans-Con- 
tinental and other lines. The Canadian Pacific 
operates extensive steamship and ocean service. 
A number of American lines also reach the 
city. Montreal has direct trans-Atlantic service 
to all continental parts. 


Principal Industries: Montreal is a great 
manufacturing center. Shipbuilding, automo- 
biles, architectural iron and bronze, electrical 
apparatus, fixtures and supplies, refrigerating 
and agricultural machinery, oil refining, 
cement, structural steel, furniture, printing, 


flour, steam engines and tractors, railroad roll- 
ing stock, dry goods supplies, street cars, shoes, 
sugar, stoves and furnaces, textiles. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 2,823. Lead- 
ing firms: Headquarters of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and Canadian National Railway shops, 
Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd., Canadian Car & 
Foundry ©o., Ltd., Dodge Mfg. Co., of Canada, 
Ltd., The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., 
Ltd. Total value of yearly output of factories 
estimated at $593,881,752. 


Special Information: Montreal’s location 
makes it the head of ocean navigation and the 
key to the interior of the Dominion. It has a 
waterfront of 32 miles and a harbor capacity 
for 100 ocean steamers. Head office of the 
Canada steamship lines, one of the largest own- 
ers of inland vessels in the world. Fifth larg- 
est city on the American continent. Assessed 
value of property $1,011,360,176. 


Residential Features: Montreal has approxi- 
mately 137,658 dwellings. North of St, Cath- 
erine St. and west of Park Ave constitutes the 
better class shopping and residential section. 
Outremont, (13,249) and Westmount (17,593), 
two autonomous towns within Montreal, are 
fine residential sections. The factory and 
industrial district lies to the southwest con- 
taining a large population of the working class 
people, while east of this lies a compact zone, 
92,000 people to the square mile, within this 
area are the principal French residential and 
shopping districts. 


Retail Shopping Section: St, Catherine St, 
constitutes the main retail shopping district 


running east and west. In the downtown dis- 
trict Craig and Notre Dame Sts., running par-— 
allel to St. Catherine are shopping districts of 
secondary importance. North of St. Catherine 


St., Ontario and Mount Royal Sts., running 
from west to east, are growing shipping © 
thoroughfares. Other streets cutting St. Cath-— 


erine at right angles are Bluery and St. Denis, ; 
also shopping streets. The theatre district is on — 
St. Catherine, while one or two blocks to the 
north and south are the principal hotels. 


Trading Area: The suburban trade area of 
Montreal is within a radius of forty or more . 
miles from the city. Car lines and railway 
facilities provide excellent transportation to the 
shopping center. The principal towns in the 
suburban center with estimated population are: — 
Bedford, 1,669; Beauharnois, 2,250; Farnham, 
8,343; Granby, 2,584; Iberville, 2,454; Joliette, 


9,113; Lachute, 2,592; Longueuil, 4,682; St. — 
Hyacinthe, 10,859; St. Lambert, 3,890; St. 
Jerome, 5,491; St. Johns, 7,734; St. Therese, — 


3,040; Sorel, 8,174; Terrehome, 
field, 9,215, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 46; meats, 18; 
druggists, 33; fruits, 67; hardware, 29; dry 
goods, 76; Miscellaneous lines, druggists, 29; 
furriers, 86; jewelers, 32. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 22; commercial automobile agencies, 12; 
automobile accessories, 104; automobile tire agen- — 
cies, (rubber tire mfg.), 12; bakers, 111; cigar — 
stores and stands (tobacconists, retail, 193; to- 
bacco, candies, ete, 1,495), 1,687; confectioners, 
142; delicatessen, 33; dressmakers, 218 (chain, 
6); druggists, 317; dry goods, 717; department 
stores, 5; electrical supplies, 88; florists, 100; 
fruits, 196; furniture, 120; furriers, 110; | 
garages (public), 214; grocers, 2,739 (chain, 6); 
hardware, 230; jewelry, 180; meat markets, — 
1,029; men’s furnishings, 194; men’s clothing, — 
117; merchant tailors, 265; milliners, 280; op- | 
ticians, 73; photographers, 88; pianos and mis- — 
cellaneous musical instruments (pianos and 
organs, 25), M. I. 42, 49; radio supplies, 20; 
restaurants (including hotels), 676; shoes, 308; 
sporting goods, 24; stationers, (booksellers and 
stationers, 58; stationers retail, 89), 147; wo- 
men’s apparel, (ladies’ ready to wear), 485. 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, — 
42-23 degrees; average number of rainy days 
per twelve months, 103; most pleasant months, 
June, July, August and September. Doctors 
(medical, 988); (dentists, 357); (osteopaths, 8); 
gas, artificial; electric current, alternating; 
number of wired houses, 98%; street car service; — 
water, hard; number of automobile registrations, — 
40,000, ‘ ; 


QUEBEC, QUEBEC, CAN. 


1921 Population, 95,193 (1926, est. 125,000), _ 
City and Suburban Estimate, 185,000. Most 
important cities and towns in this area are: 


Levis (pop. 12,000); Three Rivers (32,000); Sher- 
brooke (28,000). 


Native Whites, 90%; Foreign Born, 10%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 28%; French Reading, 60%; 
English Reading, 40; Families, 31,000. % 

Schools; Public Grade, 88; High, 6; Number 
of pupils, 23,000. i i 

Churches: Roman Catholic, 30; Miscellaneous, 
12 : 


2,056; Valley- 


Banks: 9 with 47 branches. 
Theatres: 9; Total number of seats, 8,000. 


Location: On left bank of St. Lawrence River 
on ©. P. R. and CG. N. R. and Quebee Central — 
R.R. 180 miles east of Montreal and 300 miles 4 
from Gulf of St, Lawrence, Nearest larger — 
city is 7 hours by auto; 6 hours by trolley and 
4% hours by railroad, 4 


Principal Industries: Boot and shoes manu- 
facture, newsprint, tobacco, iron castings, church | 
ornaments, rope, cigars, steel, corsets, leather, — 
furs, chocolate, medicines and wines. 5 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two 
family houses. a 


Retail Shopping Section: On St. Joseph St.. in ; 
lower town and St. John St. in upper town. — 
Total about 4 miles of varied shops and stores. 


Trading Area: About 75 miles west and south, 
100 miles to north and east.- i 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 13; Meats, 16; 
fruits, 15; confectioners, 12; furs, 14. F 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad-- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 16; commercial automobile agencies, 10; — 
automobile accessories, 12; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 12; bakers, 49; cigar stores and stands © 
(including hotels), 33; confectioners (including | 
hotel stands), 41; delicatessen, 25; dressmakers, 
50; druggists, 27; , dry goods, 31; department 
stores, 14; electrical supplies, 10; florists, 4; 
fruits, 10; furniture, 17; furriers, 25; garages 
(public), 37; grocers, 234; hardware, 11; jewelry, 
14; meat markets, 70; men’s furnishings, 30; 
men’s clothing, 28; merchant tailors, 10; mil- 
liners, 16; opticians, 12; photographers, 11; — 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
7; radio supplies, 10; restaurants .(ineluding 
hotels), 25; shoes, 56; sporting goods, 12; sta 
tioners, 16; women’s apparel, 14, 


Miscellaneous Data: Average temperature, 
45 degrees; average number of rainy days per 
twelve months, 60; most pleasant months, May 
Ist to Noy. 1st. Doctors (medical, 67); (den- 
tists, 28); (osteopaths, 2); street car service; 
gas artificial; electrie current, alternating; num- 
ber of wired houses, 90%; water, soft, 


SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC, 
CAN. © WI 


— 
1921 Population, 23,515 (1926, est, 25,400) 
Most important cities and towns in this area 
are: Magog (pop. 5,000); Coaticook (5,000); 
East Angus (4,000); Richmond (3,800). al 
Native Whites, 90%; Foreign Born 10%; 
dustries Workers, 25%; English Readi 609 
French Reading, 80%; Families, 5,900 


QUEBEC (Cont’d) 


Schools: Public Grade, 10; High, 2; Parochial, 
3; Number of pupils, 2,500. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Jongregational, 1; Episcopal, 3; Hebrew, 1; 
Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 


Banks: National, 4, with branches; Canadian 
3ank of Commerce)’ Montreal Royal Bank, 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. 


Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Total number of seats about 3,000, 


cation: Sherbrooke is the hub of Southern 
Bence 11 counties, known as the Bastern 
Townships. This is the main line of the 1G, PB: 
z., C. N, R. Head office of Q. C. R.R. Pro- 
fncial highways extend to U. 8. Boundary and 
© Quebee and Montreal. Nearest larger eity is 
- hours by auto, and 3 hours by railroad, 


Principal Industries: Iron and steel, mining 


i s, jewelry, silks, silk hose and 
nachinery, scales, j ry 7 ga 


loves, cotton fabrics, woolen goods, 

eels, coffins, pork packing, cigars, brewery, 
rinting, etc. 

Manufacturing Establishments: 25. Dominion 


textile Co., Canadian Connecticut Cotton Mills, 
fulius Kayser Co., Canadian Ingersoll Rand Co., 
}, & T. Fairbanks, Sherbrooke Machinery Co., 
sturdy Chain Co., Whiting Davis Co., Walter 
3lue & Co., McKinnon Steel Co., W. B. Web- 
ter & Co., Silver Spring Brewery, etc. Total 
ralue of yearly output of factories estimated at 
4,000,000. 


ecial Information: Four important indus- 
. thrives in Southern Quebec, manufacturing, 
20,000,000 annual output; lumbering, $12,000,- 
00 annual output; mining, $10,000,000 annual 
utput; agricultural, $82,000,000 annual output. 
‘yherbrooke as the hub benefits from all these. 
There are 25 other smaller manufacturing towns 
n the territory. 


Residential Features: 
ind semi-detached houses, 
partment blocks. 


il Shopping Section: Wellington Street 
eles Den is the principal shopping 
treet with King Street extending at right 
mgles. Sherbrooke has a large number of at- 
ractive stores the trade from the outlying 
erritory being an important factor. 


Tradi Area: South to the United States 
order, 35 miles; east to Lake Megantic and 
Maine border, 7 miles; west to Lake Mem- 
yhremagog, 20 miles; north to Richmond, 25 
niles, 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, a 
ruits, 3; hardware, 3; Miscellaneous lines, con- 
ectionery, 2; bakers, etc. “ 
Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
rertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
ies, 7; commercial automobile, agencies, 3; auto- 
nobile accessories, 15; automobile tire agencies, 
2: bakers, 10; cigar stores and stands (in- 
luding hotels), 15; confectioners (including 
otel stands), 25; delicatessen, 5; dressmakers, 


Mostly self-contained 
Several attractive 


0; druggists, 6; dry goods, 30; department 
tores, 2; electrical supplies, | 8; florists, 2; 
ruits, 30; furniture, 7; furriers, 3; garages 


public), 6; grocers, 60 (chain, 3); hardware, 5; 
ewelry, 8; meat markets, 6; men’s furnishings, 
6; men’s clothing 18; merchant tailors, 5; 
nilliners, 23; opticians, 4; photographers, 4; 
jianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
;; radio supplies, 5; restaurants (including ho- 
els), 15; shoes, 21; sporting goods, 4; stationers, 
}; Women’s apparel, 24, 

Miscellaneous Data: Most pleasant months, 
fay to October. Doctors (medical, 30); (den- 
ists, 7); (osteopaths, 3); number of _wired 
louses, 5,000; street car service; gas, artificial; 
lectrie current, alternating; water, soft. 

See announcement columns 3 and 4 


THREE RIVERS, QUEBEC, 
CAN. 


1921 Population, 22,367 (1926, est. 32,460), 

City and Suburban Estimate, 125,000 (20 
niles radius). Most important cities and towns 
n this area are: Shawinigan F'alls (pop. 12,- 
28); Grand Mére (7,360). 

Native Whites, 90%; Foreign Born, 10%; In- 
lustrial Workers, 30%; Families, French, 5,164; 
inglish, 512. 

Schools: Public Grade, 1 English; High, 1 
Trench, 1 English; Parochial, 14 French; 1 
Jlassical College, 1 Technical and Paper School, 
| Normal School. 

Churches: Roman Catholic, 6; Anglican, 1; 
Wiscellaneous, 6 private Roman Catholic chapels, 

Banks: State, 6; Head offices are in Montreal 
r Toronto. 


Theatres: Moving Pictures, 2; Total number 
f seats, 1,500. 
Location: On North Shore of the St. Lawrence 


River, at the mouth of the St. Maurice River, 
1alfway between Montreal and Quebec, deep sea 
arbor with direct oceanic communications. 
Served by Canadian Pacific Railway and con- 
aections by ferry with the Canadian National 
Railways. Excellent bus service from 20 miles 
adius. — 

Principal Industries: Piece goods and yarns, 
ron pipes, boots, shoes, gloves, newsprint, paper, 
vood pulp, furniture, and building supplies. 
Manufacturing Establishments: 21. Leading 
irms: Wayagamack Pulp & Paper Co., Inter- 
iational Paper Co., St. Maurice Lumber Co., 
abasso Cotton Co., St. Lawrence Paper Co., 
Janada Iron Foundries. ‘Total value of yearly 
ut of factories estimated at $95,000,000, 


*) 
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Special Information: Three Rivers is the 
center of large pulp and paper district. Annual 
industrial payroll more than $9,000,000. 


Residential Features: Mostly one and two- 
family houses, Disastrous fire in 1909 necessi- 
tated rebuilding of more than half of city and 
this was done along modern lines. Average 
residential house value, $5,000. 


Retail Shopping Section: Two main retail 
shopping sections, the principal located around 
Market place on Notre Dame and Des Forges 
Streets, in the center of town and the second 
near C, P. R. Station, on St. Maurice and 
Champfleur Streets, near the industries. 


Trading Area: 27 miles north, including 
Grand Mere and Shawinigan Falls; 26 miles 
west to Maskinonge; 21 miles east to Ste. Anne 
de la Perade and south 18 miles. Daily trains 
and bus service in all the above named direc- 
tions. Hourly ferry service from the South, 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 2; 
fruits, 10; hardware, 8; dry goods, 8; Miscel- 
laneous lines, feed and grain, 10. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 8; commercial automobile agencies, 8; 
automobile accessories, 11; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 11; bakers, 5; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 48; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 14; dressmakers, 11; druggists, 8; 
dry goods, 29; department stores, 4; electrical 
supplies, 1; florists, 6; fruits, 61; furniture, 5; 
furriers, 2; garages (public), 9; grocers, 103; 
hardware, 16 (and all hardware stores); 
jewelry, 8; meat markets, 30; men’s furnishings, 
29; men’s clothing, 21; merchant tailors, 7; 
milliners, 12; opticians, 5; photographers, 4; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
4; radio supplies, 6; restaurants (including 
hotels), 17; shoes, 11; sporting goods, 1; sta- 
tioners and drug stores, 3; women’s apparel, 21. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


MOOSE JAW, SASK., CAN. 


1921 Population, 19,285 (1926, est. 21,500). 
City and Suburban Estimate, 28,000. 


Native Whites, 95%; Foreign Born, 5%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 25%; English Reading, 97%; 
Families, 4,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 12; High, 2; Residen- 
tial Colleges, 3; Number of Pupils, 5,500. 


Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 4; Hebrew, 3; United Church of 
Canada, 6; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; 
Miscellaneous, 8, 


Banks: National, 17. 


Theatres; Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 3; 
Vaudeville, 2; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
8. Total number of seats, 11,000. 


Location; Main line of ©. P. R., 400 miles 
west of Winnipeg, 420 miles east of Calgary, 
100 miles north of international boundary, also 
Canada National Railways. Nine branch lines 
enter city. 


Principal Industries: C, P. R. shops and 
roundhouses, Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Caulder’s Creameries, Ltd., Western Creameries, 
Ltd., iron foundry, oil refinery, sash and doors, 
cooperative stockyard, Swift-Canadian Company 
Abattoirs, Harris Abattoirs. 


Manufacturing Establishments: 
output $15,000,000. 


Special Information:. Developing rapidly as a 
transportation and wholesale distributing center. 


Residential Features: Largely one-family 
houses, apartment block with from 2 to 6 rooms 
increasing. Private homes predominate, 

Retail Shopping Section: Six blocks north on 
Main Street, 2 blocks west on River Street, 2 
blocks west on High Street, 1 block east on 
River Street, 1 block east on High Street. 


Trading Area: 100 miles north, south and west, 
25 miles east. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 4; meats, 3; 
fruits, 4; hardware, 2; dry goods, 2; miscellane- 
ous lines, 25. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 10; commercial automobile agencies, 5; 
automobile accessories, 12; automobile tire agen- 
cies, 20; bakers, 8; cigar stores and stands (in- 
cluding hotels), 15; confectioners (including ho- 
tel stands), 20; dressmakers, 5; druggists, 8; 
dry goods, 8; department stores, 2; electrical 
supplies, 6; florists, 2; fruits, 15; furniture, 5; 
furriers, 5; garages (public), 10; grocers, 52 
(chain, 2); hardware, 6; jewelry, 6; meat mar- 
kets, 25; men’s furnishings, 12; men’s clothing, 
20; merchant tailors, 12; milliners, 6; opticians, 
5; photographers, 4; pianos (and miscellaneous 
musical instruments), 4; radio supplies, 6; res- 
taurants (including hotels), 20; shoes, 10; sport- 
ing goods, 6; stationers, 3; women’s apparel, 10. 


15. Annual 


PRINCE ALBERT, 
SASK., CAN. 


1921 Population, 7,558 (Present 8,086). 

Families, 2,000. 

Schools: Public Grade, 7; High, 1; Parochial, 
8; Number of Pupils, 2,000. 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Episcopal, 2; Hebrew, 
1; Methodist, 1; Presbyterian, 1; Roman Catho- 
lic, 1; Miscellaneous, 1. 

Banks: National, 6. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, i; Miscellaneous 
(Auditoriums, ete.), 2. . 

Location: On north Saskatchewan River. Di- 
vision point on Canadian National Railway, 


Principal Industries: Agriculture, cattle and 
hog raising, flour milling, lumbering, wood-work- 
ing, brewing, ranching, fishing, Government stock 


yard located here. Packing plant and two 
creameries. 

Manufacturing Establishments: P. Burns 
Packing Plant and P. Burns Creamery and 


Prince Albert Creamery, Ltd, Prince Albert 
Breweries, Prince Albert Mineral Water Works, 
Prince Albert Box Factory, Prince Albert Foun- 
dry, and the Prince Albert Manufacturing Co, 


Residential Features: Mostly detached houses 
belonging to residents. There are only two rows 
of houses in the city, and not more than a dozen 
apartment blocks. 


Retail Shopping Section: Ten blocks adjoining 
Central Avenue and River Street. 


Trading Area: Prince Albert is the market 
and distributing center of northern Saskateche- 
wan. It is especially the outfitting center for 
traders and trappers going into the north coun- 
try, which is only settled for about 25 to 30 
miles north. The latest trading feature is 
the rapidly increasing tourist traffic which is 
being drawn by the opening up of a national 
park 75 miles north at Red Deer Lake, which 
country is unsurpassed for natural beauty. 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 2; meats, 1; 
fruits, 2. 

Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Auto garages and supplies, 
8; bakers, 3; books and stationery, 3; boots and 
Shoes, 12; butchers, 7; men’s wear, 6; ladies’ 
wear, 7; confectioners, 21; department stores, 4; 
drugs, 4; dressmakers, 5; dry goods, 10; dyers 
and cleaners, 2; electric supplies, 4; florists, 1; 
furriers, 1; fruit, 12; furniture, 2; groceries, 18; 
hardware, 3; jewelers, 3; lumber, 8; meat 
markets, 7; men’s clothing, 10; millinery, 6; mu- 
sic, 2; opticians, 3; photographers, 2; pianos 
(including miscellaneous musical instruments), 2; 
plumbers and steam fitters, 3; sports goods, 5; 
restaurants and cafes, 14; tailors, 6; tobacco and 
cigars, 26; radio sets and equipment, 7; sta- 
tioners, 2; women’s apparel, 1, 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 


rh}: 
(dentists, 6). di 


REGINA, SASK., CAN. 


1920 Population, 34,432. 


Native Whites, 60%; Foreign Born, 40%; In- 
dustrial Workers, 5%; English Reading, 90%; 
Families, 9,000. 


Schools: Public Grade, 11; High, 2; Parochial, 
3; Number of Pupils, 7,500, 


Churches; Baptist, 2; Christian Science, 1; 
Episcopal, 8; Hebrew, 1; Methodist, 4; Presby- 
terian, 5; Roman Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 5. 


Banks: National, 9, 


_ Theatres: Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; 
Vaudeville, 1; Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 
Total number of seats, 5,400. 


Location: Center of Saskatchewan, served by 
main lines of CO, P. R. and ©. N. R. Ten lines 
of railway radiating from the city. 


Principal Industries: Oil refineries, wood work- 
ing, printing. Center of the great wheat area 


and one of the largest agricultural distributing 
centers, 


Manufacturing Establishments: 30. Imperial 
Oil, Ltd., Cushing Bros., Western Mfg. Co. 


Special Information: Capital city of Saskatche- 
wan with government headquarters. Large busi- 
ness and wholesale distribution over wide ter- 
vitory, 


Residential Features: One-family residences 
predominate. Some apartment houses. No tene- 
ments, Residential section has 1,500 homes 


averaging $10,000 in value. 


Retail Shopping Section: Extends from Albert 
Street to Broad Street, on 3 thoroughfares, 
With several outlying shopping areas, approxi- 
mately 25 blocks. 


Trading Area: Hxtends 60 miles north, south, 
east, and 20 miles west, 

Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; meats, 3; 
fruits, 6; hardware, 2; Miscellaneous lines, 60; 
farm implements, 30. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; commercial auto agencies, 3; automo- 
bile accessories, 2; automobile tire agencies, 5; 
bakers, 10; cigar stores and stands (including 
hotels), 20; confectioners (including hotel 
stands), 13; delicatessen, 2; druggists, 27; dry 


Newspaper 
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goods, 9; department stores, 4; electrical sup- 
plies, 6; florists, 3; furniture, 7; furriers, 3; 
garages (public), 20; grocers, 76; hardware, 11; 
jewelry, 9; meat markets, 380; men’s furnish- 
ings, 16; men’s clothing, 16; merchant tailors, 
3; milliners, 5; opticians, 6; photographers, 7; 
pianos (and miscellaneous musical instruments), 
4; radio supplies, 6; restaurants (including ho- 
tels), 26; shoes, 10; sporting goods, 3; station- 
ers, 5; women’s apparel, 7. 


SASKATOON, SASK., CAN. 


1920 Population, 25,730 (1926, est. 32,000). 
Most important cities and towns in suburban 
area are: Prince Albert (pop. 7,500); No. 
Battleford (4,200); Humboldt (1,860); Yorkton 
(5,150). 

British Born Whites, 85%; Foreign Born, 
15%; English Reading, 98.57%; Families, 7,500; 
English Speaking Homes, 90%. 

Schools: Public grade, 18; High, 2; University, 
1; Normal School, 1; Number of Pupils total, 
10,749. 4 

Churches: Baptist, 1; Christian Science, 2; 
Hebrew, 1; United Church of Canada, 9; Con- 
tinuing Presbyterian, 1; Anglican, 4; Roman 
Catholic, 2; Miscellaneous, 5; Total 25 and 3 
Church Colleges. 

Theatres: Moving Pictures, 3; Vaudeville, 1; 
Miscellaneous (Auditoriums, etc.), 1; Total Num- 
ber of seats, 19,885. 


Location: On South Saskatchewan River and 
Cc. P. R. and ©. N. R. Rys. 480 miles west 
of Winnipeg, 870 miles southeast of Edmon- 
ton, 479 miles northeast of Calgary, 180 miles 
north of Regina and Moose Jaw. Central geo- 
graphical position makes it important dis- 
tributing section for 48,600 square miles of 
famous wheat country. 


Principal Industries: Milling, brick, foundries, 
brewery, wood-working plants, metal shingles, 
machine shops, fox farms, aerated waters, tan- 
neries, creameries, candy factories, cold stor- 
age plants, marble and granite works, corrugated 
culvert works, carpet weaving, C. P, R. and 
C. N. R. railway shops employing 1,600 men. 
Saskatoon’s fifty industries haye a capital of 
$6,504,593.00, employ 880, annual pay roll being 
$1,209.584. Value of products, $6,013,203 (1923 
Statistics). 


Special Information: Saskatoon is the seat of 
the Provincial University, normal school, and 
Provincial Tubercular Sanitarium and Dominion 
Forestry Station. Has Government grain ele- 


yator with 3,500,000 bushel capacity, experi- 
mental farm. 

Residential Features: Mostly _one-family 
houses, private homes predominating. Fully 


sixty per cent of homes in Saskatoon are owned 
by occupants. Values average from $3,500 to 
$8,500 in ordinary residential sections. Number 
of private houses, 5,402. 


Retail Shopping Section: Occupies an area of 
one and one-half miles in length by one mile 
wide, and across the river. There are numerous 
community stores scattered throughout the city. 


Trading Area: Covers 70,000 square miles for 
locally manufactured articles and goods (con- 
tains estimated population of 377,870). Exten- 
sive business from further distances by reason 
of the excellent automobile roads. 


Wholesale Houses: Groceries, 5; meats, 3; 
fruits, 5; hardware, 2; dry goods, 7; Miscellane- 
ous lines, shoes, 2; bakers, 3; Mall Order 
House, 1. Saskatoon has 85 wholesale houses 
and wholesale brokers. 


Number of Retail Outlets for Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products: Passenger automobile agen- 
cies, 12; automobile accessories, 21; automobile 
tire agencies, 25; bakers, 7; cigar stores and 
stands (including hotels), 45 (chain, 2); con- 
fectioners (including hotel stands), 37; delicates- 
sen, 5; dressmakers, 25; druggists, 19 (chain, 
1); dry goods, 12; department stores, 6; elec- 
trical supplies, 10; florists, 3; furniture, 7; fur- 
riers, 6; garages (public), 15; grocers, 75 (chain, 
7); groceterias, 9; hardware, 13; jewelry, 16; 
Meat markets, 36 (chain, 2); men’s furnishings, 
18; merchant tailors, 18; milliners, 8; nurseries, 
8; opticians, 7; photographers, 10; pianos (and 
miscellaneous musical instruments), 10; radio 
supplies, 17; restaurants (including hotels), 56; 
shoes, 8; sporting goods, 7; stationers, 5; 
Women’s apparel, 10; hotels, 18. 

Miscellaneous Data: Doctors (medical, 40); 
(dentists, 22); (osteopaths, 1); street car sery- 
ice; electric current, alternating; water, hard; 
number of automobile registrations, 3,512. 


Properties ! 


You can buy or sell direct through this pub- 
lication or you can consult the newspaper 
brokers whose advertisements are found on the 
They have listed available 
properties and are prepared with all necessary 
information regarding them. They also have 
facts regarding buyers that are valuable to the 
man desiring a quick sale. 
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An Issue That Will Last an Entire Year 


The EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK NUMBER 


_ 1927 Edition to be published January 29, 1927 


| will be seen on Space Buyers’ Desks in constant use throughout the year. 
|| Progressive Newspaper Publishers never miss this opportunity to set forth the 
| advantages of their newspapers as productive advertising media. 


RESERVE SPACE NOW 
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THIS MARKET GUIDE 


which you are now reading is only one 
section of a great Service rendered by 


EDITOR & PUBEISH ER 


to Newspaper Publishers, National 
Advertisers and Advertising Agencies. 


It is a Service without an equal or 
parallel anywhere 


For— 
Comprehensiveness 


Completeness 
Authenticity 
Up-to-date-ness 


And all of it—with no extras what- 
ever—at the appealingly low price of 


Four Dollars a Year 
Shall we tell you about this Service? 
YOUR NAME ON A POSTCARD WILL BRING 


YOU AT ONCE FULL INFORMATION 


NO OBLIGATIONS 


eet INDE will be found on preceding pages | 
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Ais World's Greatest Newspaper 3 


Sell Zone 7—%, of America | | 
In several thousand towns of The Chicago Territory, The Chicago Taping, TO- 
vides a coverage that has ee enormous success for manufacturers Seu sak Zon 

system of selling. : ! : 4 ers a, 


Sell 60% of the families in 1151- towns with Rotogravure 

The Chicago Tribune rotogravure picture section and its rotogravure ‘maga 
| section provide,the finest. pictorial selling at the lowest milline rate in n America 
. standard size newspapers. | | | ad 


Ist, of course, in circulation - t | pig Oe Eat 
The Chicago Tribune Weds all ther Chicago newspapers in city, in suburba i" 
in total circulation. The daily circulation in city and suburbs alone i is 600, 000 
120,000 more than the next. ae newspaper. 


# 


Rates are low! a 1 aoe is : A Dae 


in , America. Sle v8 


Carries largest lineage — ie ; 
The Tribune carries more national ateenisina, more watt ad lineage and mor 
local metab than any other Chicago newspaper. : aya ie | 


And in millines... 3 aaah oe 
The Chicago Tribune prints more ravines %; advertising than any nother pl 
tion on earth! ‘cone : 

Automobiles , ks a Aaaee ee Pee fea 
More automobile. Adve one. is carried in The Sunday Tribune i in ONE: issue tha 
in a WEEK’S issue of any other Chicago newspaper. ney 


ae 


Pel 


It has woman appeal : . Fr EM ae i 
| | The Tribune leads all. Geher “Chicago newspapers. in ae out of ni six princ D2 
classifications appealing to .women—women’s clothing, household utilities, tol 
| preparations, drug stores, and children’s clothing. gil bP Dies ans 


For better homes ; eae 
A great Home Builders’ section, with pictures and articles on home building 
financing and furnishing, provides ideal position for building materials adyertisin 


| 

A Biravale selling power awaits you here. Whether you use the Sunday million or the Dai 
whether black-and-white, rotogravure, or color rotogravure, there is no - 

substitute for REG world’s greatest petite lk A Seats 


MEMBER A.B.C, UT revel OMI hie se, PStITt Dina. INE IW YORE 
42 *° StREET AND BROADWAY. 


Original second class entry The Journalist, March 24, 1884; Newspaperdom, March, 1892; The Editor & Publisher, December 7, 1901; The Editor & Publisher and Journalist, October 30, 1909; 
Advertising, February 7, 1925; Revised entry, Editor & Publisher, May 11, 1916, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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Pebeco Is Sold in Chicago Homes 
Through The Daily News 
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The universal concern for good 
health is the basis of the appeals made 
by manufacturers of dentifrices, whose 
products tend to prolong the life of 
teeth and thus promote good health. 
Since health is of primary importance 
to every one, it is a leading subject for 
discussion in the family councils. 


Quite naturally the advertising of 
Pebeco dental cream—placed by the 
J. Walter Thompson’ Company—ap- 
pears in The Daily News—the Chicago 
paper having the most weighty influ- 
ence in the home. The Daily News is 
the only Chicago daily paper carrying 
this advertising. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities 


Advertising Representatives: 


| NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT _SAN FRANCISCO 
| J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
110 E. 42d St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. Fine Arts Building 253 First National Bank Bldg. 
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Scott “Straight-Unit” Quadruple Floor Fed Press 


“AFTER THE DEAD-LINE” 


After the dead-line comes the roar of In service hour upon hour, day after day, 
the presses turning out the thousands of for years, Scott “Multi-Unit? and 
papers which must, so soon, be on the “Straight-Unit’? Presses have proven 


streets and in the mails. ; 
themselves to be always reliable—-fast, 


These are the hours when reliability of strong, accurate, capable of producing: 
presses means success or failure to the 


pressmen—when every part of each unit high-grade printing in smaller spaces, 


in the pressroom must do its part without in less time, and always without 
failure. faltering. 


“Multi-Unit” and “‘S traight-Unit”’ Presses 
Cylinder Speed—400 r. p. m. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory - - - Plainfield, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
New York Office : : - - - 1457 Broadway 
Chicago Office - - - : - 1330 Monadnock Block 


Cable Address: WALTSCOTT NEW YORK 
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Talk in Their Own Language- 


q If you were selling your merchandise in New York and want- 
ed to reach any particular group of unassimilated aliens— 
you'd speak to them through a paper printed in their own 
language. 


@ If you want to reach the big English-reading group of over 
800,000 which is Baltimore-—-address them through the 
papers they read—the papers that are delivered into 
practically all the worthwhile homes of Baltimore and sub- 
urbs—The Sunpapers. 


@ The Sunpapers cover Baltimore and its doings as completely 
from the editorial and news standpoint as they do on the 
advertising side—and they print just about twice as much 
advertising as all other Baltimore papers combined. 


G That’s why the Sunpapers reach the homes of Baltimore— 
the larger number of them delivered straight to the doorstep 
by The Sun’s own carriers. 


q Put your message in their columns and you're talking in 
Baltimore’s own language. 


Average Net Paid Circulation for Month of November, 1926 
Daily (M. & E.) . . 252,818 
Sunday: «194551 

A Gain of 14,394 Daily and 5,745 Sunday Over November, 1925 


es 0 a as Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 
110 E. 42d St., New York 


GUY S. OSBORN SR i 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago Sa eel = =k 
Cc. GEORGE KROGNESS A SOO ea 1 8 


First National Bank Bldg., 
San Francisco MORNING 


Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper”—They Say “SUNpaper” 


i) 
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“Welcome, Scripps- 


From every corner of Colorado comes emphatic approval of the purchase of the 
Rocky Mountain News and Denver Times by the Scripps - Howard organization. 


Boulder Daily Camera: “God knows Colorado needs a 
newspaper at the capital. We hope the new owners 
will win.” 


Fort Morgan Times: “The business interests of the city 
and state will be only too glad to be free of the clutches 
of the Post.” 


Colorado Advocate: “This will mean that for the first 
time in the history of Colorado there will be powerful 
and aggressive competition with the Denver Post.” 


Denver Catholic Register: “Evidently the owners now 
intend to spend more money in the Denver field. If 
they do, they are assured of a large clientele. The 
brains of the brilliance and enthusiasm of the Express 
ought to make a first class combination.” 


Gunnison Republican: “The Rocky Mountain News 
has always maintained high standards of journalism. 
Its acquisition by Scripps-Howard will increase the 
scope of its service.” 


Gunnison Empire: “The absorption of the News-Times, 
Denver, by Scripps-Howard marks a change for the 
better in Denver newspaper circles. It is the biggest 
boost Denver has had in years.” 


Grand Junction Sentinel: “We predict that Scripps- 
Howard will bring new and energetic life to these news- 
papers and will furnish the Denver Post with the 
keenest competition in its history.” 


Rocky Ford Tribune: “Colorado needs a clean, fearless 
and readable journal that will bring about the end of 
the Denver Post’s newspaper dictatorship.” 


Durango Evening Herald: “The purchase of the Rocky 
Mountain News and Denver Times by Scripps-Howard © 
and the consolidation of these newspapers with the 
Denver Express, already owned by Scripps-Howard, af- 
fords opportunity for the building of a real newspaper 
in Denver.” 


Colorado Christian Scientists: “Denver and all of 
Colorado have occasion for much gratitude over the 
consolidation of the News, Express and Times into one 
strong organization laboring for civic righteousness and 
constructive good.” 


Judge Ben Lindsey: “It was at my urgent petition and 
personal solicitation that the late E. W. Scripps founded 
the Denver Express 20 years ago. This consolidation 
has given me genuine pleasure.” 


William Adams (Governor Elect): “The Denver Ex- 
press was one of the fairest newspapers in the United 
States and I am satisfied this same policy will be con- 
tinued in the operation of the new papers.” 


Edward Keating (Former Managing Editor Rocky 
Mountain News): “The News and the Times have 
passed into worthy hands. I am familiar with Scripps- 
Howard newspaper management. It always stands for 
enterprise, courage and unwavering devotion to the 
public interests.” 


Eugene O'Fallon (Owner of radio station KFEL) : “The 
greatest thing that has ever happened to Denver. The 
city has needed just such a publication for some time.” 


Denver Rocky Mountain News 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


THE SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS ARE REPRESENTED 


Chicago 


Detroit San Francis 


, 


C.D. Vail (Manager of Parks and Improvements): “I. 


Editor 


_ feel that the purchase of the News and the Times by the 


Scripps-Howard interests will be a great benefit to 
Denver.” 


Harry W. Risley (President the City Council): “It is 
absolutely undoubted in my mind that two newspapers 


under one management such as the Scripps-Howard 


will be of immense benefit and wholesome influence.” 


George P. Steele (City Councilman) : “There is room for 
a well-financed, first class newspaper in Denver and I 
hope this is it.” 


Mrs. Martha M. Keezer (Prominent Denver Club- 
woman): “That at last Denver is to be released from an 
ethical bondage in journalism which seemed almost be- 
yond hope of solving, I add my word of thankfulness. 
I think I speak for hundreds of women who are just as 
happy and hopeful about it all as I am.” 


Godfrey Schirmer (President of the American Nationai 
Bank): “Congratulations! It will be a mighty good 
thing for Denver.” 


Benjamin Hilliard (Attorney): “It means a powerful 


influence for good has come to the people of Denver 
and the entire state.” 


- Mrs. Elizabeth Quereau (Member of the Colorado Civil 


Service Commission) : “I think Denver has needed high 


_ class newspapers such as the new Denver Evening News 
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and The Rocky Mountain News now will be.” 
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yard!” says Colorado 


“A big thing for Denver” is the keynote of comment from merchants, bankers, 
ministers and the public in general. 


f 


Patrick J. Hamrock (Member Colorado Civil Service 
Commission): “I’m mighty glad to see The News and 
The Times in good hands. I hope Scripps-Howard will 
run these papers as The Express has been run.” 


Charles M. White (Deputy District Attorney): “Denver 
has long needed such a newspaper, a real newspaper.” 


Gus Reddish (City Councilman) : “There is an oppor- 
tunity for a good clean newspaper to help Denver and I 
believe you will see that opportunity.” 


Jesse H. Newlon (Superintendent of Schools) : “We ap- 
preciate the support the Denver Express has always 
given the school board. I have a high regard for the : 
policies of the Scripps-Howard newspapers. They 
conduct clean journals.” 


The Rt. Rev. J. Henry Tiren: “The Scripps-Howard 
newspapers stand for all that is best in modern journal- 
ism and I am sincerely glad to learn of the purchase of 
The News and the Times by that organization. It will 
undoubtedly mean a great improvement in the local 
newspaper situation.” 


Richard M. Crane (President Denver Chamber of Com- 
merce): “The Express has my hearty good wishes in 
this expansion move. It has already gained the good 


will of the people.” 


William E. Sweet (Former Governor): “If Scripps- 
Howard makes these newspapers similar to the Express 
they will be independent, vigorous and unafraid news- 
papers.” 


Denver Evening News 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Los Angeles Seattle 


LIED NEWSPAPERS, INC., 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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When planning your Sales 
Campaign in-~ 


PHILADE:LPHIA- 


.. -. “In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin” 
The circulation of The Bulletin is larger than that of-any other Philadelphia newspaper 


With the BULLETIN ROUTE BOOKS of the Philadelphia and 
Camden territory systematically divided, the Sales Manager can 
now send his salesmen into the field to reach every wholesaler 
and retailer covering this great market—the third largest in 
the United States—in the shortest possible time. 


The PHILADELPHIA and CAMDEN territory has been divided 
into 44 routes as shown by the map. On the back of the map 
are listed the streets and their position on the map. The names ‘ 
and addresses of the wholesale and retail stores are so routed : 
that a salesman can go up and down one street and continue : 
in this manner until he has covered the entire territory assigned 
to him completely without missing a single dealer in the route. 


These route books cover practically every important trade. They 
are full of information, that every Sales and Advertising Man- 
ager should possess about the territory his salesmen are to cover. 
They give briefly the estimated population of each route, the 
ee type of people and their physical and buying characteristics. 
Every advertiser should send for his free copy of the 


BULLETIN ROUTE BOOK covering his particular field. 


To reach the families of Philadelphia who buy through the 
dealers listed in the Route Book, the BULLETIN should be 
your first choice. The BULLETIN is read in 535,096 homes 
in and around Philadelphia and Camden. No campaign in 
this great trading area that reaches a buying power of 3,000,- 


THE BULLETIN ROUTE BOOKS 


COVER THE FOLLOWING jee . 000 can be complete without the BULLETIN. i 
FIELDS : \ aa 
\\ | 
A y ) TUOAd_|AE lA, QJ 
Radio Dealers Hardware, Paints Za  — Se d ko ) 3 
Women’s Wear House-furnishings = CH or 
Men’s Wear Electric Devices 
Grocers and Tools and Imple- H Our Book 
Delicatessen ments N ‘ 
‘ Drugs and S 
pecrtcal Goods aad a < Phil d ] hi 
Shoe Dealers Confectioners } YQ ] a e D : la 
Cigars and Automobiles and : 
Tobacco Accessories : 6 nearly everybody reads 
i 


4\ The Bulletin; 


Ehening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


Write to Advertising Department of The 
Bulletin asking for the Route Book cover- 
ing the line of trade you are interested in. 


VANS = 


The circulation of The 


Reenine sBullelin’ is the New), Y orlovsie orn cleo s eile leiatereds .,.247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 5 3 5 9 096 
ome > alenniey: CRAUCAGO visjasdatesiae oie cele Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
largest in Philadelphia. Detroit i... see C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard copies a day 
San Francisco..... Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 


(Copyright. 1926, Bulletin Company) 
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Painless Cutting of Operating Expenses 
~ Now Will Protect Next Year’s Profits 


Horizontal Reduction of Costs Impossible for Most Newspapers, But Examination of Details Might 
Show Many Dollars Freely Spent in Prosperity Can Be Turned to Uses of Necessity 


HAT about 1927? 

Sitting comfortably at the end of 
the year which brought advertising and cir- 
culation revenue in larger volume to news- 
papers than any in the experience of the 
business, newspaper owners, publishers 
‘and executives are finding it opportune to 
consider their operations for the imme- 
diate future. They achieved new record 
incomes in 1925 and topped them in 1926. 
Will they end 1927 in the same happy 
| situation and complacent frame of mind? 
Today’s thoughts may guarantee tomor- 
row’s profits. 

At the outset, let it be said that the 
business sky holds no clouds which men- 
ace newspapers. Advertising continues to 


demand editions of mammoth proportions,, 


even though it is no longer leaping for- 
ward in gains of 10, 12 and 15 per cent 
per month. Circulations continue their 
_ steady unchecked upward course. Adver- 
_ tising specialists who are keenly sensitive 
to movements in the general field voice 
_ confident predictions that 1927 will pass 
the record of 1926. Automobile Row 
tells of large plans and newspaper adver- 

tising commitments for the January and 
_ February shows. Curtailment of activity 
in steel production centres is said to be 
mainly seasonal, with prospects of re- 
sumption on full normal schedules after 
the new year. Talk of a sudden and sharp 

Tecession in general business early in 1927 

is dismissed by most economists as ir- 
Tesponsible. 
_ The picture is rosy enough, and it is be- 
Ing studied intently and hopefully by the 
men who conduct daily newspapers. 
There is an undercurrent of feeling 
_ throughout the craft in big cities that the 
tide of advertising must some day reach 
flood, that the peak may be at hand, may 
| come in the beginning of next year, or 
at the end of next year, and that when 
| it comes, it must be followed by reces- 
sion, by a period in which advertising 
_ will be of smaller volume than in recent 
' months, and that revenues will be short- 
ened accordingly. 

Few of the men who hold these views 
and voice them confidentially can give 
| Categorical reasons for holding them. 
| Much of the apprehension seems to be 
| based on the well known newspaper 
_ “hunch,” but it is present and is a psycho- 
logical factor to be considered. 

Probably much of the uneasiness arises 
' when publishers, editors, and business 
| department chiefs give a thought to the 
| gigantic structures they have reared since 
| the war and the comparatively thin mar- 
_ gin that divides the red from. the black 
| on their books. General business condi- 
| tions have to continue favorable if a good 

many publishers are not to be forced to 

ive for a time on their surplus. 
For, good times or bad, the newspaper 
has to keep the fires under the boiler, and 
| a crew ready for whatever emergency the 
| day’s events may bring. When snow 
_ falls and people stop buying automobiles, 
Mr. Ford and his colleagues and com- 
| Petitors in Detroit “take inventory”; the 
motor trade papers report that “So-and- 
So has appreciably curtailed production,” 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


which in simple words means that the 
plants are manned by day and _ night 
watchmen. If business goes on the slow 
for a time, the railroads move the idle 
cars to sidings and put them in good 
order; the maintenance, yard, and train 
forces are laid off until they are needed. 
An idle ship eats up interest, but it doesn’t 
require a full complement of officers, 
stokers, deck-hands and stewards. 

The newspaper is compelled by nature 
to come to the scratch every morning or 
afternoon, no matter whether. Main 
Street is jammed from stoop to curb 


titled ““The Stolen Story.” 


written. 


with shoppers or whether the soup-kitchen 
lines are a square long. It finds no re- 
spite in darkening the plant for six 
weeks—it publishes daily, or its owner- 
ship finds another place of employment. 

It continues to buy newsprint and to 
pay high wages to a large force of men 
to turn the newsprint into newspaper. 
Its newsprint is contracted for at the 
beginning of the year; its labor is often 
on the right end of a three-year contract. 
Newsprint prices are sometimes reduced 
in midyear, but the young newspaper men 
of today have seen few cuts in the wages 
of union labor. The two main items of 
the publisher’s expenditure are set almost 
as if fixed in Portland cement. 

That fact has long been self-evident, 
but it becomes worrisome only after the 
Glooms dance on the business manager’s 
desk and remind him that prosperity, 
like Caesar, is not immortal. 

Ending one year with a profit of 10 
per cent on the biggest income in his 
newspaper’s history, a publisher is justi- 
fied in viewing with concern any develop- 
ment that might cut into that gross in- 
come. 

Out of every dollar taken in, he has 
poured 90 cents back into the paper. He 
has modernized the plant, increasing his 
capital outlay, but making it possible to 
produce quickly the paper that he has 
educated his readers and advertisers to 
demand. He has purchased every meri- 


Best Newspaper Story Ever Written 


EARS and years ago Jesse Lynch Williams wrote a_ short 
piece of fiction about a newspaper reporter named Billy Woods. 
Few of this generation of newspaper 
workers have read it; old-timers call it the best newspaper story ever 


EpIToR & PUBLISHER located Mr. Williams by wire in California 
this week and gained his permission to reprint this classic as our usual 
Christmas story. It will appear in these columns next week. Veteran 
newspaper men, we feel confident, will find in it real soul refreshment 
and every youth in American journalism will find fresh inspiration by 
meeting Billy Woods, who loved the game for the game’s own sake. 


torious editorial feature of information 
and entertainment value that his purse 
permitted. He has built up such a high 
standard of news service for city, state, 
nation and world intelligence that a po- 
tential competitor is faced with an in- 
surmountable barrier. before he starts. 
He has introduced new editorial and fea- 
ture departments,. which have attracted 
new groups of readers, who in turn have 
attracted new names and lines to the ad- 
vertising columns.. He has organized a 
loyal and capable staff to minister to these 
wants of the public. 


If a cut becomes necessary, where is 
the knife to be wielded to draw the least 
blood and do the least harm to the body? 

Suppose advertising volume drops 10 
per cent, making about that difference in 
the gross income. Say 10,000,000 agate 
lines were carried in one year and 9,- 
000,000 the next—the mechanical differ- 
ence is about 80,000 lines, or 40 pages a 
month, a page and one-third a day for a 
seven-day paper, a page and a half-a day 
for the six-day paper. With editorial 
features uncurtailed, it means the differ- 
ence between a 28-page and a 30-page 
average daily edition, permitting a pos- 
sible saving of 6 per cent in newsprint, 
provided the contract had been sagacious- 
ly made. It is quite probable that the 
difference in operation would permit little 
if any reduction of the mechanical force. 
In the plant of a small daily paper fac- 
ing a proportionate cut in revenue, the 
only possible retrenchment along this 
line is in paper consumption. As pointed 
out before, economy achieved by reduction 
of wages in unionized departments is al- 
most unthinkable. 

Where then, can the publisher make up 
the shrinkage in income? Shall he cut 
down his editorial program, eliminating 
departments and features to save their 
space and their cost? Not if- there is 
any other exit! The -editorial depart- 
ment has been the chopping block for a 
good many years whenever the account- 


ants called for retrenchment, but the 
newspapers where’ the “iron ball” rolls 
frequently haven’t topped their fields in 
1925 and 1926. No matter what- the 
critics say about the apathy of the public 
toward the press, its ethics, and its con- 
stitutional functions, newspaper men have 
demonstrated time and again in recent 
years that there is no such apathy toward 
news and entertainment features. ~The 
public is apparently quick to recognize 
and resent instability in the things it likes 
to read. 

The publisher who drops an’ attractive 
syndicate feature, or a popular columnist, 
or a high-priced dramatic critic is, likely 
to see him: picked up, with a- sizeable 
block of circulation by an alert competi- 
tor. At its best, a major operation in 
the editorial budget cannot cure the 
trouble and is extremely likely to bring 
aggravation. 

What about the circulation department ? 
Shall effort to get new readers be sus- 
pended pending better business? Banish 
the idea, unless this remedy is to be applied 
in the hope of assisting competition. Can 
the readers on R. F. D. routes be made to 
accept the old predate, arriving by the 
postal carrier a day late? It is doubtful, 
after they have had a year or two of late 
editions distributed to the doorstep by the 
publishers’ own trucks. Cutting off a 
truck or doubling routes may save a few 
hundred:dollars a month, but is also likely 
to cut off a few hundred hard-won sub- 
scribers who will be harder still to win 
back. 

Reduce the advertising manager’s 
budget ?—yes, if the idea is again to trans- 
fer income en bloc to competition. 

The “no” men seem to have all ‘the 
better of the discussion so far. News- 
paper income can shrink 10 per cent al- 
most overnight, but newspaper outgo can- 
not be trimmed at equal speed without 
drawing life-blood. 

Where then can the publisher who 
wants to put his house in order while 
the business sun is still bright turn with 
any hope of success? A horizontal cut of 
10 per cent or anything like it being out 
of the question, how about some of the 
little, minor, unimportant leaks that exist 
in every organization? Keep everything 
that the publisher and his: “cabinet” de- 
cide is essential to continued success, 
budget closely, and attack with a new 
broom the things that pass unnoticed 
when the goose and the bank balance 
hang high. 

How about free publicity? Here is one 
of the major leaks of the business. It 
has no warrant for existence in flush or 
tight times, and it can be almost wholly 
extirpated if all of the publishers in each 
community set stern faces against it. No 
doubt the clever publicity man will al- 
ways be able to get some of his employer’s 
propaganda into free space on apparent 
news value or personal acquaintance, but 
clever press agents are probably not so 
numerous as they, their employers and the 
newspaper fraternity thinks. There is 
little cleverness in most of the puffs for 
automobiles, and downright dullness is 

(Continued on page 22) 
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GENERAL MOTORS AD 
- FUNDS TOP $20,000,000 


Unconfirmed Report Places Total Near 
$30,000,000 for 1927 Campaigns 
of Corporation’s 27 
Divisions 


Staggering sums will be invested by the 
various divisions of General Motors Cor- 
poration, Detroit, for advertising in 1927. 

While there is an evident attempt on the 
part of officials to keep the appropriation 
secret, Eprror & PUBLISHER was informed 
from an apparently reliable source that 
the total expenditure would amount to 
considerably more than $20,000,000. 

Checking a report in New York that 
this was the approximate figure, a 
special correspondent in Detroit got 
in touch with W. G. Koether, secre- 
tary of the sales managers committee, of 
the. company at the General ‘Motors of- 
fice. Mr. Koether declined to talk for 
publication. He referred inquiries to the 
New York office, where they were re- 
ferred back to Detroit. There was a leak 
in the circle, however. That the advertis- 
ing investments in the automobile field 
generally would smash all previous rec- 
ords next year has been expected in 
view of the war now being waged be- 
tween various makes of low priced cars, 
particularly Chevrolet and Ford. Chev- 
rolet is a General Motors car and, ac- 
cording to the reports, will alone account 
for $11,000,000 of the gigantic advertis- 
ing appropriation. This account is hand- 
led by Campbell-Ewald, Detroit agency, 
and wires sent there by Epiror & Pus- 
LIsHER Thursday afternoon were not 
answered by press time. 

Frigidaire Company, of Davton, O., 
another General Motors subsidiary, will 
spend $5,000,000 in advertising in 1927, 
according to the same source. This elec- 
tric refrigeration company had consider- 
able success in the newspapers this year 
and is understood to be planning to in- 
crease the schedule from 1800 to 2000 
papers, spending approximately $2,000,- 
000 in this medium. 

With these two divisions totalling a 
reported $16,000,000, the $20,000,000 ap- 
pears too low an estimate, and, indeed, 
there are those who, claiming to quote 
officials of the corporation, place the fig- 
ure at nearer $30,000,000. There are in 
all 27 divisions and the advertising is 
placed all over the world. Other big 
divisions than those named are Cadillac, 
Buick, Fisher, Champion, and the insti- 
tutional copy which is placed through 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New York 
agency. 

Arthur Brisbane, in his column ‘To- 
day” this week stated that the advertising 
appropriations of two unnamed automo- 
bile companies in Detroit would. total 
$20,000,000. He would not- make the 
names of the firms public when ques- 
tioned. 

Estimating the General Motors appro- 
priation at $25,000,000 this figure would 
represent five times the amount spent by 
the same corporation five years ago. The 
appropriation in 1922 was $5,000,000, then 
considered an amazing investment. 


RADIO ENCROACHING 


British Press Opposes Move to Give It 
News Rights 


‘The British Postmaster-General is ap- 
plying for the incorporation of the pres- 
ent British Broadcasting Company, which 
has an officially-granted monopoly of ra- 
dio broadcasting throughout the British 
Isles. If Parliament passes this the Gov- 
ernment will have full control of the 
Broadcasting Corporation. 

‘The drafts “of the proposed Royal 
Charter give the ~Postmaster-General 
wide powers, including permission to 
compile and prepare, print, publish, issue, 
circulate and distribute, gratis or other- 
wise, papers, magazines, books, circulars, 
etc., as may seem conducive to the ob- 
jects of the Corporation and to ‘collect 
news of and information relating to cur- 
rent events in any part of the world, and 
in any manner that may be thought fit, 


Editor & Publisher 
and to establish and subscribe to news 
agencies. 

The English press rightly regards this 
as a serious encroachment on its liberties, 
and already niany Members of Parlia- 
ment have prepared strenuous opposition 
to the proposals. 


TWO DAILIES MERGE IN 
CHIPPEWA FALLS 


Owners of Herald and Telegram 
Are Executives in New Com- 
pany—Gharrity New 
President 


The Chippewa Falls (Wis.) Telegram 
and the Chippewa Falls Herald an- 
nounced their consolidation on Satur- 
day ‘of last week and the first issue of 
the consolidated newspaper, the Chip- 
pewa Falls Herald-Telegram, was pre- 
sented to the public on Monday, Dec. 6. 


The Herald-Telegram has Associated 
Press membership, and is a member of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


The Telegram was owned by John T. 
Murphy and his associates of the Swu- 
perior Evening Telegram, and they re- 
tain .their interest in- the consolidated 
newspaper. George E. Dee; for many 
years publisher of the Herald, retains 
an interest in the Herald-Telegram, and 
will act as manager of the job printing 
department. W. H. Gharrity, formerly 
of Beloit, Wis., and Savanna, Il, has 
bought an interest in the new paper and 
will be editor. Victor G. Fowler, gen- 
eral manager of the Telegram, will be 
business and advertising manager of the 
Herald-Telegram. : 

Officers of the Herald-Telegram Pub- 
lishing Company are: President, W. H. 
Gharrity, Chippewa Falls; vice-presi- 
dent, Clough Gatés, Superior; secretary, 
Victor’ G. Fowler, Chippewa Falls; 
treasurer, Morgan Murphy, Superior. 

Directors, W. H. Gharrity, Clough 
Gates, Victor G. Fowler, Morgan Mur- 
phy and George EF. Dee. : 


PULVER BUYS ANOTHER 


St. Petersburg News Owner and E. A. 
Haley Now Own Clearwater Herald 


(By telegraph to Eptror & PuBLISHER) 


St.. PeterspurG, Fla. Dec. 8—The 
Clearwater Morning Herald, with full 
Associated, Press service, has been pur- 
chased by Frank Fortune Pulver, presi- 
dent of St. Petersburg Daily News, and 
Ed <A. Haley, multimillionaire hotel 
and land owner of Clearwater. 

Major Alfred Birdsall has been made 
publisher and will write all editorials. 
Major Birdsall is also publisher of the 
St.’ Petersburg Daily News. 

Business management of both 
Daily News and the Herald will be 
under direction of Ralph M. Dillon. 
The managing editor of the Daily News 
is Richard H. Armstrong, and the man- 
aging editor of the Clearwater Herald is 
Lucian 1. eucas: 


the 


FINED FOR MISLEADING ADS 


“Strictly Fresh’? Eggs at 
When Market Price Was 90c. 


Two butter and egg concerns paid $50 
fines in the Worcester, Mass., Central 
District Court, Dec. 2. on charges of 
falsely advertising a sale of fresh eggs. 
Both firms were alleged to have adver- 
tised their products as “strictly. fresh” 
eggs. 

Advertisements from the Jorcester 
Telegram were introduced with the com- 
plaints. An official analyst testified that 
his examination of eggs bought by state 
inspectors at the sale showed that they 
were at least six weeks old, containing 
a quantity of ammonia. The fact that 
the “fresh” eggs were being advertised 
at 53 cents a dozen, while other stores 
were offering the same product for 
about 90 cents, led to the investigation 
by state inspectors. 


Sold 53c. 


for December 


_H—Pedometer. 
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GO-GETTER—1927 MODEL 


By A. Russell Carty 
Richmond (Va.) News-Leader Staff 


Here is the standard equipment: neces- 
sary for the 1927 advertising solicitor: 
A—Police Card. 

B—Identification Card. 

C—Portable Shoulder Bracket carrying 
Index of “Calls.” 

D—Alarm Clock, set for each hour: A 
reminder to establish whereabouts 
for Advertising ‘Manager’s benefit. 

E—Advertising Club Button. 

F—Copies of own paper and competitors 
papers. : 

G—Portable Typewriter for instant copy 
writing at the offices of various ac- 
counts. 

For the purpose of reg- 
istering the distance covered. during 
the day. To be checked by Advertis- 
ing Manager daily. 

I—Utility Pencil for quick use. 

J —-Extra Pencils, Pens, Eraser, etc. 

K—Pica : Rule. 

L—Survey of Trading Area, Territory 
map, Lay-Out Paper, General In- 
formation circulars, etc. 

M—Copy Suggestions, Book On Eti- 
quette, Book On Salesmanship. 

N—Brief Case containing :— 

Rate Cards of paper and competitors. 
Vital Statistics, A.B.C. Reports, 
Editor & Publisher, Editor & Pub- 
lisher Space Buyers Guide, Linage 
Statistics I. C. S. Handbook on Ad- 
vertising, Office Advs, Surveys, 
More statistics on such topics as:— 
“How many horses in the town,” 
“How many Flivvers in the town,” 
“How many Black Cats in the town,” 
“How many Times did it snow,” 
Gic; etc, 


URGING PRESS LIBERTY 


European Group Views With Alarm 
Censorship Encroachments 


Viewing with alarm the position of the 
press in certain countries the Inter- 
national Federation of Journalists’ Ex- 
ecutive at its first half-yearly meeting 
in Paris on Nov. 13, placed on record 
its intention to use all the means in its 
power and all moral authority conferred 
on it by its international character, to 
contribute to the safeguarding or to re- 
establishing of the full liberty of the 
press in all countries. 

M. Georges Bourbon is president of 
the Executive, G. Richer (Germany) and 
Patris (Belgium) are vice-presidents. 
H. M. Richardson, general secretary of 
the British National Union of Journalists, 
is chairman of the committee. 


NEW TABLOID ON WAY 


A new weekly tabloid is promised for 
New York called the New York Evening 
Flash. Backers hope to push. it into the 
daily field. . 


DENVER POST STARTS 
MORNING PAPER 


Bonfils Declares New Edition Will 
Have Full A. P. Service, Dropped 
by Rocky Mt. News After 
Scripps-Howard Purchase 


(By Telegraph to Eviror & PUBLISHER) 


Denver, Col., Dec. 9—F. G. Bonfils, 
president of the Denver Post Printing 
and Publishing Company, publishers of 
the Evening Post, announced here today 
he would start publication of a morning 
edition as soon as necessary plans are 
completed. 

The new edition will be called the 
Denver Morning Post. The first number 
will. not appear before Dec. 20, nor later 
than Jan. 1. It will be served by a com- 
plete Associated Press report. 

Mr. Bonfils’ announcement followed 


the recent purchase of the Rocky Mown- 


tain News and the Denver Times by 
Roy W. Howard, chairman of the board 
of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, and 
the discontinuance of the A. P. service by 
these newspapers. ; 


Eprtor & PuBLISHER: 
“The Denver Morning Post will pro- 
vide for Denver and the entire Rocky 


Mountain territory a morning newspaper. — 
of the same high quality as the After-. 


noon Post. 
of this region an Associated Press morn- 
ing newspaper. The new paper will have 
the complete Associated Press report, the 


It will insure to the people © 


Chicago Tribune and New York Times — 


service, Universal Service and. Consoli- 
dated Press Association, and it will 
cover the news with the same thorough- 
ness as the Denver Post does in the 
afternoon. A 

“The policies of the Denver Morning 
Post will be exactly that of the After- 
noon Post, to represent everyday fel- 


low. The great mass of the people and — 
battle unceasingly for all righteous and — 
constructive movements that make for — 
the welfare and happiness of the people, — 


It will be an outspoken and vigorous *op- 
ponent of every evil or wrong thing. 
“The new morning paper will be de- 


The following statement was issued to 
| 
. 
: 
d 
j 
i 


livered to subscribers for ten cents a 


week, six mornings a week. The Post 


already publishes a very large Sunday — 


edition. Publication will begin as soon 


as necessary plans can be completed, but — 
not before Dec. 20, nor later than Jan. 1. — 


“Mr. Bonfils determined to publish the 
Morning Post in response to a wide- 
spread demand from thousands of per- 


we supply them with an A. P. morning 
newspaper. For the past ten days, 
Denver has had no A. P. morning paper 


sands | ; 

sons in the Rocky Mountain region that — 
é 

. 


& 


the announcement that the Morning Post , 


would be published was greeted by a 
flood of subscriptions which poured in by 


thousands, and the paper will enter the 
¥ 
4 


field with the largest circulation of any 
newspaper ever issued in Denver.” 


NEWSPAPER LAWS & 


New York Legislature Passed 51 in One — 


Year Affecting Press 


‘A 
i 


7 


Statute laws of the State of New — 
York were increased by 851 acts of the — 
1926 Legislature and the secretary of the 


New York Press association, Jay W._ 
Shaw of Elmira, after reading the whole 
851 chapters, has learned that 51 of the 


new laws affect the newspaper and print- 


ing business. 


way laws, 
sanity laws. 


POLICE ADVERTISE 


g 


The laws affecting the newspaper busi- _ 


‘ 


ness are found under many heads, ‘such 
as county laws, education laws, high- 


public health laws, and in 


A_ novel three-inch single display adam 


vertisement appeared 


in Boston news- — 


papers this week signed by the Commis- _ 


sioner of Police, Herbert A. Wilson. It 
Was an announcement that the Police De- 

partment of the City of Boston would — 
open new headquarters at a specified time 
in a building at 154 Berkeley Street. The 
new telephone number was also an- 
nounced. 


Editor & Publisher: for December 
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A. P. CALLED GREATEST COOPERATIVE EFFORT 


News Service Formed to “Keep Pure the Channels of Public Information,” Cooper Tells Insurance 
Presidents Group—Says It Has Contributed to Brotherhood of American Citizenship 


KEN COOPER, general manager of 
the Associated Press, speaking before 
the twentieth anniversary convention of 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents in New York, Thursday, described 
as “a romance of cooperative effort,” the 
growth of the Associated Press from its 
beginnings to its present. world-wide or- 
ganization serving 1,200 newspapers. 

Mr. Cooper’s speech follows: 

“Of necessity men seek to find suitable 
foundations upon which to build the busi- 
ness structures which are to be evidences 
of their ability and energy. They may do 
this solely as individuals. It may well 
be that the very nature of their endeavor 
requires that they ‘go it alone.’ 

“When, however, several hundred in- 
dividuals seek, as individuals, to find a 
foundation upon which to build an impor- 
tant function of their chosen work, such 
function being only one of the elements 
of that work, and all of them come into 
accord upon the principle that this in- 
dividual function can best be fulfilled by 
cooperation, even cooperation with a com- 
petitor, common sense if not necessity 
will require cooperation. 

“But if an idealism is injected into 
this cooperation the nature of the en- 
deavor becomes animated with an ardor 


“that cannot possibly have its counterpart 


in any other human activity. There is at 
once the energetic spirit of meeting a 
commercial necessity and meeting it with 


-the strength that comes not only from 
‘cooperation but also from the fervor of 


making an idealism practical and effec- 
tive. It is easy to imagine or to actually 
embark upon a plan that is idealistic. 
A good many men and groups of men 
have done that. But when in this world 
of strife an institution fulfills and con- 


tinues to fulfill for 33 years its mission , 
upon a cooperative and idealistic basis, | 


then the story of its beginnings and its 
continuued success should truly be en- 
titled ‘A Romance in Cooperation.’ 

“The Associated Press is just that. 
Because it has worked unostentatiously, 
the servant of the public only indirectly, 
namely, through its member newspapers, 
I find that in this year of grace there 
are many who do not know that the As- 
sociated Press not only is not organized 
for profit, but that by its charter it can- 
not make a profit. It is incorporated in 
New York State under the membership 
corporation act. Your own golf club 
could be incorporated under the same 
act. But instead of a golf course, the 
members of the Associated Press enjoy 
rights to a news service, and they pay 
their assessments therefor. The Asso- 
ciated Press has no other means of rev- 
enue. 

“T thus begin with that elemental state- 
ment respecting the nature of the Asso- 
ciated Press because some may need as- 
surance that the Associated Press has 
nothing to sell them. It is probably the 
largest institution in America today, if 
not in the world, outside of governments, 
that has nothing to sell. 

“And it is the greatest cooperative ef- 
fort in the world today. Its output is 
news. Its members dedicate to the Asso- 
ciated Press the ownership of the local 
news that they gather. Employes of the 
Associated Press not only exchange this 


‘news between the members but they in- 


tensify upon general news collection and 
Prepare news reports of happenings to 
supplement what is available from the 
members themselves. Thus they cover 


‘the foreign fields. 


“T want you to know about this co- 
operative effort, but I will be brief in 
explaining how it operates. The impor- 
tant thing is that you know of the spirit 
that brought it into being and that ani- 
mates it in its work today. 

“When we are asked ‘What is The 
Associated Press?’ we quote this para- 
graph: 

““The Associated Press is a cooperative 


Organization of persons representing more 


than 1,200 morning, evening and Sunday 


Kent Cooper 


newspapers, having for its purpose the 
collection and distribution of the impor- 
tant news of the world for publication 
in its member newspapers. 

“<The Associated Press has its own 
leased wires, which form a _ network 
across the continent from Bangor, Me., 
to San Diego, Cal., and from Duluth, 
Minn., to New Orleans and Havana. 
The total mileage of this leased wire 
system is approximately: day wires 45,- 
851 miles; night wires 65,139. The mem- 
bership spreads from Alaska to Argen- 
tina and from the Philippines to Porto 
Rico. Each of the members engages to 
contribute the news of his immediate 
vicinage to the Associated Press. 

“The number of words daily received 
and transmitted at each of the more im- 
portant offices is over 75,000, or the 
equivalent of sixty columns of the aver- 
age newspaper. _ 

“There are no franchises.’ 

“This term is frequently misused when 
‘membership’ is referred to. 

“A simple statement of what the Asso- 
ciated Press does would be to say that 
what a local newspaper reporter does for 
his paper in reporting local news, the 
Associated Press does for that paper and 


1,200 other papers in reporting the news 
from all the rest of the world. For the 
Associated Press simply is a reporter of 
domestic and foreign news for publica- 
tion in the newspapers which compose 
its membership. To collect this news it 
uses the telegraph, telephone, cable, wire- 
less and mail. In its direct operations 
it expends $7,000,000 yearly derived by 
assessments levied upon its members 
while its members, who make their news 
available to it, expend many millions 
more—all for the collection of information 
for you. But the magnitude of the task 
is not so much what it does as what it 
must be prepared instantaneously to do 
at any point on the globe. Thus the 
work necessitates the watchfulness of ap- 
proximately 80,000 individuals scattered 
throughout the world. Of course all of 
this large number do not daily contri- 
bute news to be incorporated into the 
Associated Press report. Important 
things do not happen daily within the 
territory assigned to each of these 80,000 
individuals. They are there to report an 
event if it happens and nothing is re- 
ported unless it does happen. 

“Tf that suffices as a statement of what 
the Associated Press is and what it does, 


the story of what brought it into being 
really ought to be told, for the telling 
of it should disclose that in the Asso- 
ciated Press indeed is there the culmina- 
tion of an ideal, an ideal of no less im- 
portance to your welfare than the ideals 
which are the fundamentals of our form 
of government. ,To do his part in a con- 
stituent democracy a citizen must have 
information upon which he can base his 
thoughts and his actions. And if he is 
to think straight and act wisely he must 
have accurate news information untainted 
at its source by any selfish propaganda. 
The Associated Press came into being to 
do an honest service in the matter of 
furnishing news. It set that as its ideal. 


“Fortunately its work has contributed 
to effecting the brotherhood of American 
citizenship. The railroads properly are 
given credit for cementing the scattered 
people of this vast domain into com- 
plementary activity. That activity, how- 
ever, is commercial. The railroads are 
the great modern caravans of trade. 
They make for the material enrichment 
of the country. But of what avail would 
even the railroads be toward making this 
a cohesive people if theré were not ‘the 
press association to exchange news 
throughout the land so that everyone may 
know instantaneously of the activities of 
his fellow man; of the doings of goyern- 
ment and all the multifarious interests 
that exert themselves in our daily life as 
a people? Man: must think before he 
can trade and before he can think-he must 
have food for thought—he must -know 


‘what is going-on in the thousand and one 


localities where he trades or hopes to 
trade.. The Associated Press functions 
to furnish this information to its member 
newspapers, not only the domestic hap- 
penings, but the foreign. And from the 
newspapers you get this. story of. what 
the world. is. doing. ' 


“An important occurrence in New Or- 
leans, for example, at this moment will 
be reported in your newspaper today and 
read by you at’ the same moment mil- 
lions of your fellow citizens may read 
exactly the same wording that you read. 
From Bellingham to Key West and from 
Bangor to San Diego the same story is 
simultaneously read. It may happen that 
not even the people of New Orleans, 
where the event occurred, will read it 
before you do. Thus the work of the 
Associated Press focuses the attention 
and synchronizes the reading and the 
thoughts of millions of Americans. 
Through 132,000 miles of telegraph and 
telephone wire it carries the pulse beat 
of the nation to its four corners as 
promptly as the arteries carry the human 
pulse beat through the human body. This 
prompt reporting and transmission of the 
story of humanity vitalizes a hundred mil- 
lion people into homogeneity if anything 
does. It was Mark Twain who said: 
There are just two things that spread 
light to the four corners of the world— 
the sun in the heavens and the Associated 
Press down here!’ 


“Here then, you say, is a mighty engine 
of publicity indeed! One may well pause 
to think of what one man, if in control, 
could do to convert—even pervert—the 
thoughts of millions. By coloring facts, 
by a twist here and a turn there, this 
one man’s will might be done! And if 
he did not do his work too crudely a 
nation might be a tool in his hands. Again 
I say this might be IF one man were in 
control. : 


__ “But one man is not in control and 
if an adventure in prophecy is warranted 
one man never will be in control. For 
it was to prevent one man being in con- 
trol that the Associated Press of today 
there was a time when one or two men 
were in control. It was to end that con- 
trol that the Associated Press of today 
came forth. This revolt against tyranny, 
actual or potential, has been aptly termed 
by Melville E. Stone as ‘the revolution 


(Continued on page 45) 
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MAIL COPY, NOT CABLE MATTER, TELLS 
REAL CONDITIONS IN FAR EAST 


So Declares Japan Advertiser Executive, Who Cites Necessity 
of Thorough “Translation” of News Events 
—Bare Facts Meaningless 


Cop AIL copy instead of cable mes- 
gages contains the real news of the 
Far East, and until the average American 
newspaper editor realizes ‘this fact and 
acts upon it there will never be anything 
like a genuine understanding of Japan 
and China on the part of the American 
reading public,” Frank H. Hedges, re- 
tiring managing editor of the Japan Ad- 
vertiser, American daily newspaper of 
Tokio, told a, correspondent of Eprror & 
PUBLISHER on the eve of his departure 
recently from Japan. Mr. Hedges also 
emphasized the fact there is an unques- 
tioned increase of interest in the Far 
East by the American press, as evidenced 
-by the multiplication of newspaper cor- 
respondents stationed in Tokio and Peking 
and of editors and correspondents who 
are making short trips of investigation to 
the Orient. 

The speaker’s conclusions have been 
reached after a number of years of actual 
experience in both China and Japan, not 
‘only as editor of a Tokio paper but as cor- 
respondent first for the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger and later the Christian Science 
Monitor. . “My ideas..on this subject 
have been slowly crystallizing as I have 
watched. the. situation and studied it,” he 
said. __ 

In-order to free himself from executive 


and office work, Mr. Hedges has resigned, 


“the: managing. editorship of the Japan 
Advertiser to ,become contributing editor. 
He hopes, thus to be able to devote his 
entire time to original writing, study and 
research in his chosen field, the Far East. 
He is leaving Japan for a year’s trip 
. around the world, a large part of which 
will be spent in India and the other 
countries of Asia, and during which he 
will contribute to several American papers 
as well as the Japan Advertiser. 

“Te doesn’t make a great deal of dif- 
ference under. ordinary circumstances 
who is Premier of Japan and certainly 
not who is President of what we choose 
to call ‘China’ so far as the American 
newspaper reader is concerned,’ Mr. 
Hedges told Epitor & PusBLisHER. “Yet 
that is what is cabled home and published 
in the papers. It should be, of course, 
but it is little more than a matter of rec- 
ord, for such an item of news is abso- 
lutely meaningless to most Americans. 
Let the press associations cable such 
stories; that is their business. The 
special correspondent should devote him- 
self to an intensive study of whichever 
country he may be in and then ‘translate’ 
what he finds so that it will be under- 
stood in the United States. 

“T use the word ‘translate’ because that 
is what has to be done in most 
cases. ‘Interpret’ carries with it the idea 
of too much editorial and personal com- 
ment. Japan is going to hold its first 
general election under the new universal 
manhood suffrage law next May unless 
some utterly unforeseen development oc- 
curs. That statement doesn’t mean much, 
and the tabulated results of the election 
will not mean much, to the American 
newspaper reader. But there is a real 
story in all this, one of great significance 
and having a genuine interest if properly 
written. 

“The fall of the Government is to be 
caused by the so-called Bokuretsu Case. 
A more curious or interesting political 
development than this case would be hard 
to find in any country. Because a judge 
of the court photographed a_ prisoner 
under examination, 13,000,000 people will 
go to the polls in May and a Government 
may be turned out of power. There’s 
your story; but I haven’t told it here. It 
would take, first, an intimate knowledge 
not so much of Japanese politics as of 
Japanese psychology and the position of 
the Imperial Family to tell the story, and 
then it would take at least 1,000 to 2,000 
words. 

“Who is going to cable 2,000 words, 


even at the ‘reduced’ press rate of 18 
cents across the Pacific? And yet, if 
some foolish correspondent did so, I do 
not doubt that the story would receive a 
big play. But when he sits down and 
writes that story as it should be written 
and then puts it in the mailbag in ample 
time, it is more than an even bet that it 
will;be thrown into the wastebasket simply 
because it came by mail instead of cable. 
Does the fault lie primarily with the cor- 
respondent ? 

“The Bokuretsu Case is a much better 

stéry than the bare election results, and 
the ‘same is true of most of the other 
news from* the Far East. It is the 
broader movements, such as the change 
in the status of women, the growth of 
labor, the evoltition of political systems, 
rather than day-by-day politics that con- 
stitute the true;news from Japan and 
China, and these must of necessity be 
dealt with in mail and not in cable copy. 
A*eorrespondent who remains in the Far 
East soon comes to realize this; the edu- 
cative process is needed in the news and 
editorial rooms in America.’”’ 
Fhat there is a tendency in this direc- 
tions appears evident to Mr. Hedges, al- 
though. he says it is still but in its in- 
fancy.: It is, he believes, part of the 
larger tendency of the American press 
as.a whole to get away from cheap sen- 
sationalism and to make a revaluation 
of» news. st 

“Some few, but véty few, . American 
papers,” he says, “are willing to judge a 
mail story on its;own intrinsic merits and 
to,edit the paper for*its readers instead 


of for other newspaper men. Those 
papers which have had the foresight and 
the courage to try out this policy have 
found that it paid.” 

A more prominent factor in the in- 
crease of news from the Far East is 
seen by him in the presence of a fairly 
large body of American correspondents 
in Far Eastern capitals. ‘When I first 
came out,’ he says, “the Associated 
Press had a full-time man in Tokio and 
another in Peking, but they were the 
only two full-time American corres- 
pondents in Japan and China. Today in 
Tokio each of the three great American 
press associations maintains a bureau, as 
do several of the newspapers which syn- 
dicate their services, while there is 
scarcely an American paper of national 


standing which does not have a part-time - 
The situa- . 


man in the Japanese capital. 
tion in Peking has also progressed. 

“Tn addition to this, there has. been a 
steady stream of ‘newspaper pilgrims’ 
since the Washington Conference. High 
newspaper and. press association execu- 
tives have been out here, while a dozen 
or more influential newspapers have sent 
men out for trips of several months. 


These men haye not been fly-by-night : 


reporters by any means, but often have 
been the star men on their papers, the 
heads of London bureaus, foreign edi- 
torial chiefs, Washington !correspondents. 
One paper, the New York Times, has 
sent both its foreign editorial chief and 
the*head of its Washington bureau to the 


Fat East since the great earthquake. At - 


the’ certain risk of omissions through 
lack of notes, men from‘ the following 
papers have visited Japan, China or the 
Philippines during the past 18 months: 
Chicago Daily News, Chicago Tribune, 
the Hearst newspapers,* the Baltimore 
Sun, New York Herald..Tribune, New 
York Times, Kansas City Star, Detroit 
News, the Chicago Evening Post, the 


Scripps-Howard newspapers, the Wash- . 


ington Star, the Christian Science Moni- 
tor and the Nation.” 


NEW RUTGERS JOURNALISM SCHOOL OCCUPIES 
NEW QUARTERS 


(THE above picture shows a group of 

students of the recently founded De- 
partment of Journalism at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N. J. It was 
taken in their new quarters in the library 
Building of the University, which have 
been fitted up as a newspaper office. The 
room contains desks for the student re- 
porters (shown in the foreground), a 
copy desk for the student editors (in the 
background), a printing telegraph ma- 
chine over which the Associated Press 


news service is received (background), 


and a substantial collection of reference 
books of the kind commonly used by 
newspapers. 

All of the professional work of the 
Department of Journalism is practical, 
the students receiving experience in re- 
porting and editing actual news, pre- 
paring special articles and editorials, and 
performing assigned duties in every 
branch of the profession for which they 
are preparing. Their cultural education 
is also provided for in the University, 
a full four years’ course having just been 
framed to focus their studies on branches 
which are especially useful to newspaper 
workers. 

The Department adheres to a_ set 
of principles upon which all its func- 


tioning is based. These principles are: 

Direct co-operation with the newspaper 
profession, as represented by the New 
Jersey Press Association. 

Teachers are required to have a mini- 
mum of five years’ varied experience on 
the staff of a newspaper of high stand- 
ing. 

Sound preparation of the students in 
general education is focussed on the needs 
of newspaper work, 

All professional instruction is thorough- 
ly practical and in accordance with the 
best methods followed at present by lead- 
ing newspapers. 

Meritorious graduates are to be em- 
ployed in legitimate newspaper work 
promptly after graduation, by means of 
co-operation with the New Jersey Press 
Association, 

Character standards for the students 
are insisted upon. 

A committee of the New Jersey Press 
Association, the chairman of which is 
Rudolph E. Lent, general manager of the 
Passaic Daly News, co-operates actively 
in the work of the Department, which 
was founded in 1925, on the initiative 
of the Association. The instructors are 
Professor Allen Sinclair Will and As- 
sistant Professor Hubert R. Ede. 


~most excellent national campaign, for the 


1926 HARVARD AWARD 
JURY IS NAMED | 


Benson, Conybeare, Wiley Among 
Judges Who Will Pick This . : 
Year’s Bok Prize : 


Winners : 


The jury to decide the 1926 winners 
of Harvard Advertising Awards, the 


-series of annual prizes founded in 1923 


by Edward Bok, was announced this week 
by Dean Wallace B. Donham of the Har- 
vard Business School, through which the 


-awards are administered. The jury will 


convene in Boston the ‘middle of January 
to make the awards for the year 1926. 

Those who will serve are: John Ben- 
son, of Benson & Gamble, Chicago, ad- 
vertising agency; S. E. Conybeare, as- 
sistant sales manager of the Aitmstrong 
Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa., and presi- 


-dent- of the Association of National Ad- 


vertisers; F. C. Kendall, editor of Ad- 


-vertismg and. Selling Fortnightly, New 


York; -W. D. Moriarty, Professor of 
Economics, University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, Los Angeles; A.C. Pearson, 
treasurer of the United Publishers Cor- 
poration, New York; Harford Powel, Jr., 
editor of the Youth’s Companion, Bos- 
ton; Louis Wiley, business manager of 
the New York Times; and Professor 
Melvin T. Copeland and Assistant Pro- 
fessor Neil H. Borden of the Harvard 
Business School. | 

A special jury, to make the award for 
the advertisement most effective in the use’ 
of typography, was also appointed, to con- 


-sist of Joseph M. Bowles, of the William 


Edwin Rudge Company, New York print- 
ing house; Everett R. Currier, president of 
Currier & Harford, Ltd, New’ York; 
and D. B. Updike, of the Merrymount} 
Press, Boston. 

The following awards for 1926 will be 
made: Prizes of $2,000 each, for the 
most excellent campaign of industrial 
products, for the most excellent local 
campaign, and for the best' campaign ex- 
ecuted locally in cities of‘ 100,000 popula- 
tion or less;.a prize of $2,000 for the 
advertising research most ,conspicuous 
for bringing about economy or precluding 


‘waste; four prizes of $1,000 each for the 


advertisements most effective in the use 


‘of text, in the use of pictorial illustration, 


in the combination of text and illustra- 
tion, and in the use of typography. . 

In addition a gold medal will be 
awarded to the individual or organization 


‘deemed by the Jury of Awards to merit 


recognition for distinguished contempo- 
rary services to advertising. 

All material to be submitted for the 
awards for 1926 must be in the hands 
of the Harvard Business School on or 
before the last day of this year. 


LOSES LIBEL SUIT 


London Labor Weekly Must Pay £18 
100 Damages for Mine Story 
(Special to Eprror & PUBLISHER) 
Lonpon, Nov. 29—Comments by the 
Workers’ Weekly, a London Labor week- 


ly paper, on a coal-mine disaster wherein 
six men met their deaths, resulted in an 


_action for libel at Manchester Assizes, and 


the plaintiffs, the proprietors of the col- 
liery, with the general manager and the 
pit manager, were awarded £1,100 dam- 
ages, being £100 for the company and 
£500 each for the two executive heads. 

The Workers’ ‘Weekly alleged that the 
disaster was due to the negligence of 
the company. The paper’s correspondent 
responsible for the report said he based 
his comments on reports he received as 
local secretary of the British Miners’ 
Federation. Thomas Hines, proprietor 
of the paper, asserted his conviction that 
the report was justified. 


MEMORIAL WINDOW DEDICATED > 


A colored favrile glass window, given 
the Grace and Holy Trinity Episcopal 
church in Kansas City, Mo. as a 
memorial to Mr. and Mrs. William Rock- 
hill Nelson and Mrs. Laura Nelson Kirk- 
wood, was dedicated last Sunday. 
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~ PUBLISHERS WIN SURPRISE POSTAL VICTORY © 


Moses Committee Will Report in Favor of 1920 Rates on Second Class in First Two Zones—A.N.P.A. 


Nears Agreement with Railroads on Newsdealers’ Bundles 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 9.—A_ com- 
promise plan that may furnish the 
basis for a substantial reduction in second 
class rates at this session of Congress was 
proposed this week by Senator Moses, 
chairman of the joint congressional postal 
committee: setter 

One of the high spots of the Moses 
plan is a restoration of 1920 rates in the 
first and second zones, with a sliding scale 
in the remaining six zones. 

“A long. step in the right direction,” 
Senator McKellar stated to Epiror & 
PUBLISHER. 

McKellar, a committee member, intro- 
duced a bill at the last session of Con- 
gress providing for a restoration of 1920 
rates all. along the line. 

The Moses plan has apparently found 
favor among all of those interested except 
the Post Office Department. Postmaster 
General New and his advisers are insist- 
- ing the present rates should be continued 
two years longer. 

' The Moses plan may prove acceptable 
to Congress. Some of those interested 
suggest adoption of the plan might. be 
the easiest way out of the existing rate 
am. 

: The Moses plan was put forward after 
representatives of the newspaper publish-’ 
ing interests held a series of conferences. 
Elisha Hanson, speaking for the A. N. 
P. A., informed Epitor & PUBLISHER a 
statement covering the situation would be 
issued next week. 

John Stewart Bryan, president of the 
_A.N. P. A.; J. D. Barnum, chairman of 
its postal committee; Lincoln B. Palmer, 
its manager, and E. H. Baker, head of the 

Cleveland Plaim Dealer, were present at 
' several conferences at which the whole 
postal situation was gone into. These 
‘conferences were held here this week. 

Hanson announced that following one 
conference, at which H. L. Fairfield, 
manager of the mail, baggage and express 
traffic, Illinois Central System, was pres- 
ent, it was agreed that a solution of the 
“kick-off” system would be reached. 

‘ “Kick-off” is a term used to describe 
delivery of parcel or bundle from a 
moving train at a non-stop point. ' 

At present newspaper bundle deliveries 
are generally not made at those points 
where a train does not stop. This is par- 
ticularly true of the metropolitan dailies. 

With comparatively few exceptions, 
newspapers have no agreement with rail- 
roads for the “kick-off,” either as to 
service or rates. Under the arrange- 
ment just made tentatively with Fairfield 
by A. N. P. A. representatives, which is 
subject to approval by the eastern lines 
in the present instance, newspapers would 
be given full advantage of non-stop deliv- 
ery privileges. 

“Our agreement with Fairfield means a 
fifty-to-seventy-five per cent saving in 
baggage rates as against mail costs.” Han- 
son told Eprror & PusrisHer. “A fifteen 
per cent saving to us on mail tonnage 
alone.” 

Both Barnum and Fairfield are mem- 
bers of the postal service committee of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
This committee made public this week a 
lengthy report on postal rate legislation, 
in which this thought was emphasized : 

“There is abundant evidence that the 
present postal rates have retarded the 
natural growth of many branches of busi- 
ness. It has been admitted that these 
rates were established without adequate 
study and not upon a scientific basis fol- 
lowing the accepted principles of rate 
making.” 

It was stipulated that Barnum’s ap- 
proval of the report “is subject to satis- 
factory conclusion of an agreement be- 
tween the railroads and the newspaper 
publishers for the handling of newsdeal- 
ers’ bundles.” 

Fairfield left here for Buffalo after 
informing representatives of the A. N. 
P. A. he would there meet with spokes- 


By BART CAMPBELL 


(Washington Correspondent, Evitor & PuBLisHRE) 


men for all railroad lines east of the 
Mississippi for the purpose of arranging 
a “satisfactory conclusion” of the “kick- 
off” dispute. 

Besides Barnum and Fairfield the other 
members of the postal service committee 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce are Herman Roe, president of the 
National Editorial Association; R. N. 
Fellows, advertising sales manager, Ad- 
dressograph Co., Chicago; Lucius Teter, 
president Chicago Trust Co., Chicago; 
A. J. Baldwin, vice-president, McGraw- 


Hill Co, New York City; Col. Rob- 
ert Ewing, publisher, New Orleans 
States, New Orleans; David Burpee, 


president, W. Atlee Burpee Co., Philadel- 
phia; M. O. Chance, vice-president, Grif- 
fith Coal Corporation, Washington, D. C.; 
Frederick J. Cross, vice-president, Robe- 
son-Rochester Corporation, Rochester, N. 
Y.; Harold H. Emmons, Clark, Emmons, 
Bryant & Klein, Detroit; Henry S. 
Lyons, secretary and director, New Eng- 
land Fuel & Transportation Co., Boston; 
S. C. Mead, secretary, Merchants Asso- 
ciation, New York City; R. J. Raney, 
vice-president, Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Chicago, and Sylvester L. Weaver, pres- 
ident, Weaver-Henry Mfg. Co., Los 
Angeles. 

The committee’s report, as it refers to 
second-class mail, follows: 

“The matter in second class is limited 
to publications sent periodically to bona 
fide subscribers. From the rate stand- 
point it is now divided into four groups: 


“1, Free in county, that is, publications de- 
livered free by the Post. Office Department in 
the county of publication. 


“2. Religious, scientific, fraternal, etc., pub- 
lications not conducted for private profit, on 
which a flat rate of one and one half cents 
per pound applies regardless of distance or 
advertising content. 

“3. Other publications containing five per 
cent or less advertising on which a flat rate of 
one and one half cents per pound applies. 

me All other publications, which take a 
combination rate of one and one half cents per 
pound on the reading matter and a zone rate 
on the advertising matter which increases with 
the distance, 


“Unquestionably the rates on the first 
three groups of publications have no di- 
rect relationship to postal costs. The 
same applies to a portion of the fourth 
group or zone rate publications which, 
due to their small advertising content or 
small weight per piece, pay only a small 
portion of such cost. However, the re- 
mainder of the publications in the zone 
rate group, which on account of their size 
and large circulation constitute a con- 
siderable part of the total volume, more 
than pay their own way and would con- 
tinue to do so at the rates which were in 
effect during the fiscal year 1920 prior to 
the last two increases provided for by the 
War Revenue Act of 1917. 

“From the above it is clear that a con- 
siderable portion of second class- matter 
is carried free or at a low rate in the 
public interest and welfare. -This com- 
mittee is not prepared to recommend that 
this portion be brought to a basis of pay- 
ing its own way, as this would seriously 
interfere with many valuable publications 


and prevent the movement of mail matter’ 


which, in the public interest, should be 
permitted to move even at less than. cost 
of service. It is believed, however, that 


MOSES MAIL RATES RELIEVE PUBLISHERS’ 
IN WIDELY VARIANT DEGREES 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 9—U. S. Senator George H. Moses, 

of New Hampshire, is planning to submit next week to the 
Senate a solution of the present second-class postal rate problem. 
Moses is chairman of the Special Joint Congressional Postal 


Committee. 


It is understood that Sen. Moses will endeavor to have his 
special committee endorse a modified scale of rates to apply on 


second class mail matter. 


He has heretofore indicated that he would not recommend 
the 1920 rates that have been sought by the publishers because 
the reductions in postal revenues would-be too drastic. 

By taking the mailings of five representative daily newspapers 
covering a three-months period, it is found that their postage 


costs would be as follows: 


Present 
Rates 


$9,827.84 
9,514.20 
2,708.61 
2,128.67 
8,535.95 


Publication No. 1 
Publication No. 2 
Publication No. 3 
Publication No. 4 
Publication No. 5...... 


1920 
Rates 
$7,987.01 
8,037.17 
2,219.40 
1,868.95 
6,970.63 


Proposed 
Rates 
$8,117.14 
8,046.60 
2,241.93 
1,939.39 
6,423.81 


It is evident that a change from a rate that is based on the 
percentage of advertising matter for each zone to a fixed rate 
for each zone will have a different effect on each publication 
depending upon the average advertising content and the extent 
of its distribution in the distant zones. 


The basis that Senator Moses has in mind will give the 1920 
basis to all papers in the first two zones with a little higher basis 
in the other zones and will therefore produce a lesser reduction 
on nationally distributed publications than would be brought 
about by the 1920 rates. Newspapers stand to benefit, it is ob- 
vious, if the Moses rates are enacted. 


a minimum piece rate basis could be 
worked out which would not be subject to 
such objections. 

“The fact that a considerable portion 
of zone rate second class matter is now 
paying its way and would continue to 
do so.at 1920 rates is frequently lost sight 
of due to the deficit caused by the other 
groups of second class above mentioned. 
Since the increases of rates on zone mat- 
ter made in 1920 and 1921, this portion, 
which is profitable to the Post Office De- 
partment, has decreased materially due to 
the diversion of part of this business to 
other types of distribution than the mail, 
such as. baggage, bus and freight trans- 
portation, increased newsstand sales, and 
personal delivery. 

“The records of the Post Office Depart- 
ment show an actual decrease in this type 
of matter, instead of a normal rate of in- 
crease corresponding fo the growth of 
the publication business and other classes 


‘of mail. This effected chiefly the publica- 


tions having a large advertising content 
as is shown by the fact that between 1920 
and 1925 the advertising portion of zone 
rate matter handled in’ the mails decreased 
from 599,000,000 pounds to 512,000,000 


_ pounds or 14.54%. This indicates the un- 


economic character of the 1920 and 1921 
increases. If proper allocations’ were 
made of the policy costs which have been 
mentioned above, reductions in rate could 
be effected which would no doubt bring 
back to the postal service a’ considerable 
amount of profitable second class matter 
now being distributed by other means 
than the mails. 

“During the hearings before the Con- 
gressional Joint Sub-Committee on Postal 
Rates the newspaper publishers requested 
the establishment of a bundle rate bythe 
Post Office Department, comparable with 
that given by the railroads. During the 
discussions of the subject by this com- 
mittee, however, an apparent agreement 
has been reached between the railroads 
and the newspapers for a modified bag- 
gage service which should meet the situa- 
tion. 


“Publications mailed by other than ‘the 
publishers are covered by a special rate 
known as transient second class. This 
was formerly one cent for each 4 ounces 
but was increased in 1925 to two cents 
for each 2 ounces up to 8 ounces, while 
above 8 ounces parcel post rates apply. 
The reports of the Post Office Depart- 
ment show a decrease of more than 37 
per cent in volume in this business and 
the change in this rate brought more com- 
plaint from individual mailers than any 
other of the recent rate changes. Both 
the majority and minority bills introduced 
at the last session of Congress called for 
a flat rate of one cent for each 2 ounces 
without limit as to weight. This change 
appears to be in the public interest.” 

The ‘Moses plan was a complete sur- 
prise to representatives of the newspaper 
publishing interests here. Moses refused 
to furnish them with a draft of the plan 
when they learned of it although he sent 
each member of his committee a copy of 
its full text in the guise of a tentative 
confidential report. He invited each of 
his colleagues to sign it. He then called 
a meeting of his committee for Tuesday, 
Dec. 14. He hopes to have it reported 
favorable to the Senate by an unanimous 
vote. Epitor & PuBlisHEr was informed 
reliably that the committee may accept 
the plan as a practical basis for an early 
compromise. . Some material changes are 
however likely to be suggested although 
in some quarters the plan is regarded as 
a satisfactory approach to demands of 
the newspaper publishing interests and 
as virtual recognition of the principle 
of those. demands and of the McKellar 
bill—restoration of the 1920 rates. 

In the meanwhile all aspects of the 
plan are being studied carefully by the 
representatives of newspaper publishing 
interests here. 
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STRONG RADIO COMMITTEE PICKS FLAW 


Editor & Publisher 


IN BILLS TO ESTABLISH CONTROL 


Objects to Clause Demanding Labelling of Broadcast Adver- 
tising—-Would Give Stations Right to 
Reject Air ‘Ads’ 


ASHINGTON, Dec, 6.—The Na- 

tional Radio Coordinating Commit- 
tee, of which Walter A. Strong, pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Daily News, and 
representative of the Radio Committee of 
the American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, is chairman, has struck hard 
at the provision of the pending Senate 
bill that all matter broadcast by any radio 
station for which money is paid must be 
announced as “paid for” or “furnished 
by,” and there shall be no discrimination 
as to charges, terms, or service to adver- 
tisers. 

Devoting a special paragraph, under 
the heading, “Discrimination as to rates 
and service to advertisers,” to the ad- 
vertising phase of the proposed radio leg- 
islation, the committee states that while 
it “does not deny the right of the Gov- 
ernment, under existing governmental 
bodies, or under existing laws, or under 
the terms of the bill, to control rates, 
there seems to be implied, especially in 
the words, ‘terms or service to adver- 
tisers, the compulsion on the part of the 
broadcaster to accept advertising from 
any one who may demand it if the word, 
‘discrimination,’ is technically used. — 

“Tt is the opinion of this committee,” 
the statement continues,” that a broad- 
caster should not be deprived of his right 
to refuse. the advertising or to refuse 
to render. a service at his discretion or 
reestablish rates commensurate with the 
time and character of a program in ex- 
actly the same manner as a newspaper, 
for reasons of dishonesty or false state- 
ment may refuse to accept advertising 
copy for publication, or in this case 
.for any other good reason arising out of 
the peculiar situation surrounding radio 
broadcasting, and: it is suggested, there- 
fore, that lines 10 and 11 (of the Sen- 
ate pill) .be éliminated, or at least so 
worded as to ptevent the imposition of 
this principle upon the broadcaster.” — 

The statement relating to advertising 
was incorporated in an exhaustive re- 
view of the Senate and House bills, bet- 
ter known respectively as the Dill and 
White measures, which are still dead- 
locked in conference, which the commit- 
tee issued shortly before the reassembling 
of Congress. 

A number of extremely important rec- 
ommendations were made by the commit- 
tee which were signed by Paul B. Klugh, 
executive chairman, National Association 
of Broadcasters; Arthur T. Haugh, pres- 
ident, Radio Manufacturers’ Association ; 
R. W. De Mott, president, Radio Mag- 
azine Publishers’ Association; Louis B. 
F, Raycroft, chairman radio section, Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; Charles H. Stewart, vice-presi- 
dent, American Radio Relay League; 
Harold J. Wrape, president, Federated 
Radio Trades Association, and Elisha 
Hanson, counsel, Newspaper Broadcast- 
ers’ Committee, and the American News- 
. paper Publishers Association. 

Some of the salient features of the 
summary of the pending legislation 
coupled with the recommendations made 
by the committee for a practical and 
immediate solution of the radio mud- 
dle. were as follows: 

“Tt is the opinion of the Co-ordinating 
Committee that it is highly essential to 
secure legislation controlling radio dur- 
ing this session of Congress. To this 
end it appears that two distinct steps are 
necessary. 

“1. The enactment of an emergency 
control measure, which will prevent the 
further complication of an already com- 
plicated situation by prohibiting the is- 
suance of any more licenses for the op- 
eration of radio broadcasting stations 
after December 6, 1926. 

‘2. The bringing out of conference of 
a comprehensive and adequate general 
law governing the whole radio industry. 


“The emergency control measure is 
necessary, in our opinion, because broad- 
casting stations are now increasing at 
such a rate—to be specific, one a day— 
as to cause not only confusion on the air 
but the possibility of even greater con- 
fusion. It is estimated reliably that there 
are now more than 20,000,000 citizens of 
the United States who are enthusiastic 
listeners to radio programs; that more 
than 5,000,000 citizens of the United 
States are the owners of radio receiving 
sets; that the investment of these citi- 
zens ‘as individuals in radio is upwards ot 
$1,500,000,000, to say nothing of the in- 
vestment which broadcasting companies 
and commercial operators have in the in- 
dustry. 

“Unless immediate steps are taken by 
Congress to prevent confusion in the 
air, this great radio listening public, 
together with its large investment in 
radio, is likely to suffer 'a tremendous in- 
jury.” £ 

Regarding “rights to the air” the state- 
ment said: 

“We believe that the theory of the 
right of priority of operation should be 
thoroughly defined, In effect this means 
that the allocation and use of wave 
lengths shall be determined on the basis 
of these factors: 

“J, The length of time during which 
stations, existing at the time this Act 
becomes. law, have operated. 

“2.. The character of service render- 
ed by. them. : 

“3. .The requirements of their zones 
and communities for radio service. 

“The above principles should be. so 
written into the law that there will be 
no limitation of the effect thereof.” 

The term of license should be for not 
less than five years, the committee urged. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE WINS 
CITIZENS $700,000 


Real Estate Expert Returns $432,000 
to City and Escapes Suit by Daily 
—Payment of $277,000 
Stopped 


The Chicago Tribune won the’ first 
round of its fight to recover for the city 
of Chicago fees paid real estate experts 
during the William Hale Thompson re- 
gime as mayor, when Ernest H. Lyons, 
chief of the experts, made restitution to 
the city on Dec. 4, to the face amount 
of $432,053.38. Mr. Lyons “purchased 
his peace” by the payment, and in return 
the attorneys for the Tribune were given 
leave to dismiss him from the defendants. 

The trial against the other experts and 
former city officials against whom the 
Tribune started suit as a taxpayer more 
than five years ago will be resumed this 
week. The suit is for the recovery of 
$1,732,279 paid to three real estate ex- 
perts as alleged exorbitant fees in 1920 
on the five projects involved in the “Chi- 
cago Beautiful” ordinances. The suit is 
being conducted at the expense of the 
Tribune and all» money recovered goes 
into the city treasury for the benefit of 
all taxpayers. 

In addition to the payment of the $432,- 
053, face value, by Lyons, the filing of 
the suit prevented the payment of $277,000 
in fees at the outset, so that the total 
profit to taxpavers to date has been 
more than $700,000. 

As a taxpayer, the Tribune suit con- 
tended that $45,000 would have been a 
reasonable fee for the three real estate 
experts, whose total claim was for 
$2,015,000. The trial of the real estate 
experts started last March, and the rec- 
ords in the suit are so voluminous that 
as yet the Tribune’s counsel has not fin- 
ished its presentation of the case. The 


for December 11, 


At that time he 


1926 


record already runs over 6,000 pages and 
more than 1,200 exhibits have been intro- 
duced. 

Corporation Counsel Francis X. Busch 
characterized the Lyons restitution of the 
$432,053 not only as a big stroke toward 
winning the action, but as a move that 
will have a far-reaching effect on future 
conduct of persons in high political power. 

“Tt strengthens the case immensely,” 
he said, ‘and more than that, it shows 
that those things cannot be done with 
impunity. 

“The Tribune should be thanked for 
its splendid contribution to public service. 
We have been glad to co-operate.” 


STEREOTYPERS TO ELECT 


New York Stereotypers Union Num- 
ber 1 will hold its annual election Dec. 
15. James J. Williams is present presi- 
dent. Negotiations with the New York 
publishers on wages have been discon- 
tinued for the time being, pending the 
election results. 


JENKINS NEW OWNER OF 
SAVANNAH NEWS 


Local Business Man Buys Holdings of 
Late Frank G. Bell and 
Will Take Charge 
Dec. 13 


Herschel V. Jenkins, who has acquired 
a controlling interest in the Savannah 
(Ga.) Morning News, is to be elected 
president of the 
Morning News, 
Inc. at a special 
meeting of the 
stockholders 
Monday Dec. 13. 


will formally take 
over the active 
management of 
the paper as presi- 
dent of the cor- 
poration. Mr. 
Jenkins has 
bought the. stock 
of the late Frank 
G. Bell who was 
for many years 
president of the Morning News and who 
died suddenly several months ago. 

While no announcement has been made 
as to the other officers of the company 
it is stated authoritatively that there will 
be no disruption of the present Morning 
News organization. It is understood that 
Boykin Paschal, vice-president, will be 
made vice-president and general manager 
under the new organization. Roy Neal 
will continue as editor; J. Percy Miller, 
managing editor, and Dan G. Bickers, as- 
sociate editor. In addition to being man- 
aging editor Mr. Miller is secretary of 
the board of directors of the publishing 
company. 

Mr. Jenkins obtained control of the 
Morning News by purchase from Mills 
B. Lane, trustee, of all the stock of the 
late Frank G. Bell. The company is 
capitalized at $300,000. 

“T am new to the newspaper business,” 
Mr. Jenkins said to a representative of 
Eprror & PusiisHeEr, “but I look upon 
the Morning News as a splendid piece of 
property and I have put my earnings of 
a lifetime into with a view to making the 
management of the paper my life work. 
I shall devote my best energy in this 
direction. My connection with the News 
will be that of an owner who gives his 
personal direction to the general manage- 
ment of its affairs.” 

Mr. Jenkins is a long time resident of 
Savannah. He has lived there since his 
boyhood and has had considerable ex- 
perience in financial and business matters. 
He is the son of a country school teacher 
and was born in Effingham county, near 
Guyton, Ga. 

He is now president of the local branch 
of the Morris Banking plan and assistant 
treasurer of the Central of Georgia rail- 
way. He has tendered his resignation in 
the latter position but will retain his 
place with the Morris plan bank, 

Mr. Jenkins is 54 years of age. He is 
married and has a family, 


H. V. Jenxins 


SULLIVAN JOINS WORLD 
AS ASSISTANT B. M. 


New Executive Was General Manager 
of Albany Times-Union—Began 
Newspaper Work in 
Wyoming 


J. D. Sullivan, at present general 


manager of the Albany (N. Y.) Times- 
appointed 


Union, has been 
tant business 
manager of the 
New York 
Worid.,. loo true 
Bresnahan, busi- 
ness manager, an- 
nounced _ this 
week. Mr. Sulli- 
van’s resignation 
from the Times- 


assis- 


Union will be- 
come _ effective 
Jan’ Dol wand sche 


will then assume : 
his new duties in — : 
New York. His : 

aq 


position as assis- J. D. Surtivan 
tant to Mr. Bres- 
nahan will represent his first on a met- 
ropolitan daily. 

Joining the Hearst organization in 
Albany on the death of Martin H. Glynn, 
publisher and former owner of the 
Times-Union, Mr. Sullivan has been 
with that newspaper since 1925, as gen- 
eral manager. His successor has not yet 
been named. 

Most of Mr. Sullivan’s training has 
been on small western newspapers.. He 
is 30 years old now and has been in the 
newspaper business since he was 18.-. In 
1915 he went to work for the Sheridan 
(Wyo.) Post, then a semi weekly. 
There were three men on the staff and 
they took turns soliciting ads, writing 
locals, printing the paper, and sweeping 
out the shop. This paper later became 
a daily as the Sheridan Post-Enterprise, 
and Mr. Sullivan became its business 
manager in 1923. He was promoted to 
general manager and was holding this 
latter position in 1925 when he became 
associated with the Hearst newspaper in 
Albany. 

Among other newspapers for which he 
has worked are the Caspar (Wyo.) Her- 
ald, and the Platte Valley. (Neb.) Daily 


News. 


—- 


—— 
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LAURENCE HILLS HONORED 


New York Publishers and News Execu- 
tives Attend Dinner at Sherry’s * 


In honor of Laurence Hills, editor andl 


genera] manager of the Paris edition of 
the New 


Boomer, 
Properties Corporation owners of the 
Waldorf-Astoria and other American ho-— 


Sherry’s Wednesday night, 
Ogden Reid, 
of the Herald Tribune; Kent 
manager of the As- 
Frederic T. Birchall 


editor, New York World, Keats Speed, 
New Vork Sun, 
publisher of the Sun, 
general manager, and 
Arthur Draper, associate editor, of the 
Herald Tribune, Charles Stephenson 
Smith, manager for the Associated Press 
in Europe, John Angus McKay, pub- 
lisher of the Spur, Harold Roberts, 
Lawrence G. White, John R, Todd, 
Stuart McNamara, L. L. Dunham, Jesse — 
L. Livermore, A. L. Sylvester, Com- 
modore Leonard Richards, Joseph A. 
Moore, A. S. Loasby, J. E. R. Carpenter, — 
Edward. Hungerford, Kenneth Lord, 


Robert E. Livingston, and Albert Stevens 
Crockett. ; 


aie z 
SEITZ WRITES BIOGRAPHY __ 

Don Seitz, former business manager 
of the New York World, now with th 
Outlook, has written a new book, “Hor- 
ace Greeley, Founder of the New Vork 
Tribune,” which Bobbs, Merrill & Co., 
is to publish. 
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 “fD DO IT ALL OVER AGAIN” SAYS PAYNE ~ 


Mirror Editor Who Revived Hall-Mills Case Declares Crusading Pays, Not in Circulation But in Public 
Service—‘‘It Was a Grand Fight” 


‘PDEs crusading journalism pay? 

‘ Philip A. Payne, managing editor 
-of the New York Daily Mirror, who re- 
vived the Hall-Mills case and made of it 
-a crusade against alleged corrupted. jus- 
‘tice, pondered this question this week. 
‘New York papers carried stories of 
threatened libel suits against the Mirror 
‘to be brought by attorneys for Mrs. Fran- 
‘ces Stevens Hall; Willie Stevens, Henry 


Stevens, and Henry Carpender, acquitted 


‘oef-a murder charge. Mr. Payne pon- 


dered the question and his reply was: 


_. “Tt does pay. I would do it all over 
again. It was a grand fight.” 

_Further, Mr. Payne declared in an in- 

‘terviéw with Epiror & PusBLISHER that 
the Hall-Mills story was stopped “only 
for the time being,” as far as the Mirror 
‘is concerned. 
_ Five letters have reached Mr. Payne's 
_desk threatening his life as a result of the 
Mirror’s action in reviving the case and 
in backing the prosecution. Mr. Payne 
-dismisses them as “silly twaddle.” Many 
other letters have come commending his 
stand. . 

In the face of the threatened libel suits 
‘against the Mirror, Mr. Payne repeated 
his frequently published dare to arrest 
him on a charge of criminal libel. 

“Pye publicly invited Timothy Pfeiffer, 
attorney for Mrs. Hall, at least fifty times 
to arrest me on a criminal libel charge,” 
Payne declared this week. “Let him 
arrest me now. I live in New Jersey. 
He can find out my address. I’m not 
afraid of civil suits, either. Anyone can 


Se ee 


PUBLISHER, confirmed the published re- 
‘ports of impending civil libel suits. He 
declined to divulge the amounts that 
would be asked, or indicate when the suits 
would be filed. He said he himself was 
not interested in bringing suit for criminal 
libel against Mr. Payne. 

Naturally Mr. Payne would not dis- 
close what steps his paper was planning to 
take toward a possible new Hall-Mills 
story, but he recalled significantly that 
two years after Walter S. Ward, wealthy 
self-confessed murderer, had been set free 
by a Westchester county court, he pub- 
lished the true details of the slaying in 
the Mirror. His editorial slogan in the 
Ward case was: 

“Can a rich man commit murder and 
get away with it?” 

In the interview this week, Mr. Payne 
showed that the same question was still 
uppermost in his mind. He declared he 
did not have to defend the action of the 
Mirror in reviving the Hall-Mills case, 
insisted the story had not increased the 
Mirror’s circulation, assailed what he 
termed was the smugness and self-satis- 
faction of many “social-register-minded” 


- newspapers of today, and disclosed hith- 


” 


’ 
¢ 


; 


erto unpublished details in connection 
with the widely published affair and the 
part played in it by the tabloid paper he 
edits. 

“There is nothing for me to defend,” 
he declared. “Please make that plain. 
I would do it all over again. 

“T knew I had no chance for a convic- 
tion in Somerset county. I did hope for 
a second trial with a foreign jury. 

“T still believe that whenever there is 
evidence of corruption of justice, it is the 
duty of a newspaper to expose it. The 
Mirror still believes there is evidence of 
corruption in Somerset county. We said 
the trial would not be fair in Somerset 
county and the trial was not fair. 

“Senator Simpson has said that ‘Jersey 
Justice’ should be embalmed and sent to 
the British Museum. I echo what the 
senator has said, with the exception that 
I would rather not insult the British 
Museum. - 

“Besides printing the news, I believe a 
newspaper should perform public service. 
“Many other newspaper editors hold the 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


same belief. In the name of public ser- 
vice they expose the Ku Klux Klan, negro 
lynchings in South Carolina, and conduct 
oratorical contests on the Constitution and 
essay contests on the current news. I 
chose to crusade against what I had rea- 
son to believe was tampered justice. 
“Why shouldn’t 1? The whole country 
is agitated over crime. In New York 
State the Baumes law is passed. Under 


its provisions a man may be sentenced to . 


the courtroom. Does he get up and get a 
drink when he wants it? No, a court 
attendant may, if he feels inclined, bring 
the defendant a drink. He is convicted 
speedily and electrocuted. 

“The only way to get people to obey 
the law is to see to it that all persons 
accused get an equal chance in the courts. 
They don’t get it now. A rich man can 
do anything and get away with it. 

“We on the Mirror didn’t do anything 


Philip A. Payne 
» 


jail for life, if he is convicted of crime 
four times. He may steal a bicycle and 
be convicted in the first instance; in the 
second it may be a loaf of bread; in the 
third for carrying a revolver; in the 
fourth for putting slugs in a subway slot 
—and he may be sent to jail for life. 

“Meanwhile, Fall, Doheny and Sinclair 
are indicted for an alleged swindle in- 
volving millions. They are wealthy peo- 
ple. Poor people would have been thrown 
shackled into the hoosegow in the time 
taken to bring these men to trial. Is 
Sinclair in jail? No, the papers print 
pictures of him at the race track betting 
on the horses. ; 

“What sort of exhibition is this for the 
man in the street taught to believe that 
the very cornerstone of this country is 
equality ? 

“Chief Justice Taft has been quoted as 
saying that criminal justice in the United 
States today is disgraceful. It is dis- 
graceful. 

“Just consider the difference between 
the trial of poor people charged with 
murder and the Hall-Mills trial that has 
ended in an acquittal. There was a mur- 
der trial conducted like a tea party. 

“The defendants sat in the court pit 
surrounded by their relatives. No guards 
watched over them. If they wanted a 
drink of water they got up and got it for 
themselves. And yet they were on trial 
for murder. A grand jury in a hostile 
county had indicted them in 22 minutes. 
Two courts had upheld that there was 
prima facie evidence of murder guilt. 

“Tn contrast, ‘Tony Boloney,’ sharing a 
bottle of wine with a friend, gets into an 
argument, gets excited, pulls out a black- 
jack and murder is committed. Tony is 
indicted for murder. He goes on trial. 
Two cops stand guard. over his chair in 


that Joseph Pulitzer wouldn’t have done 
30 years ago. 

“The trouble today is that half the 
newspapers are too smug and self-satis- 
fied. They have too many social connec- 
tions. They agitate for the Baumes law, 
because that is against the poor people. 
The rich appear to have more sacred 
blood.” 

Mr. Payne briefly outlined the Hall- 
Mills story as it had been handled by him 
in the Mirror with frequent’ advice from 
S. S. Carvalho, of the Hearst general 
management. William Randolph Hearst, 
he said, had played no part in the crusade 
and had not commented on it since con- 
clusion of. the trial. 

There was a double murder in New 
Jersey that had lain unsolved for four 
years. The finger of suspicion was point- 
ed at the recently acquitted defendants. 
There were obvious reasons why these 
wealthy people might be suspected of guilty 
knowledge of the crime. Motive was one 
reason. There was reason to believe that 
the. case reeked with corruption. The 
murdered pair had been buried without 
autopsy. A private detective was engaged 
by Mrs. Hall and sheltered in her tome. 
No reward was offered. Attorneys for 
Mrs. Hall tried hard to pin the crime on 
James Mills. 

The Mirror, Mr. Payne said, started its 
investigation by focusing all the attention 
on Mills. He had been told by a detec- 
tive certain things that led him to be- 
lieve that the arrest of Mills might mean 
the solution of the murder mystery. 
Later he learned that this detective was 
a friend of Henry Stevens, and had writ- 
ten Stevens he would try to help him. 

The Ku Klux Klan was strongly in- 
trenched in Somerset county. Mr. Payne 
saw to it this organization was investi- 


gated. He became satisfied that the 
K. K. K. was mixed up in the murder. 
But, as the investigations continued, he 
became even more firmly convinced that 
Jane Gibson, the “pig woman,” was tell- 
ing the truth. While there was room 
for the belief that the Klan might be 
playing a part in the murder, the prose- 
cution had an eye-witness placing the 
defendants on the scene. Mr. Payne 
didn’t want to make a campaign on a 
religious issue. -He wanted it to be a 
criminal issue. 

_ “What motive would Jane Gibson have 
for lying?” was an obvious question. 
Mr. Payne could find no motive. 

Nellie Russell, an important witness 
for the defense four years ago, had testi- 
fied that Jane Gibson had not left her 
home on the murder night. The Mirror 
found that Nellie had a bad police record. 
She was not called to the witness stand 
in the trial just ended. 

_ Then Mr. Payne obtained the alleged 
finger print of Willie Stevens on Mr. 
Hall’s. calling card in the manner he has 
explained in testimony before the court. 

The Mirror laid its case before Gov. 
Moore of New Jersey, the case was 
opened, and it was evérybody’s story. 

“The Hall-Mills story didn’t help the 
Mirror’s circulation,’ Mr. Payne insisted. 
“In the first place it wasn’t a tabloid 
story. There was too much sameness to 
the daily pictures. We couldn’t give the 
space to it that the standard size papers 
could. Some of the New York papers 
were carrying 15,000 and 18,000 words a 
day during the trial. Such coverage was 
impossible for a tabloid. In one issue the 
New York Times printed 33 columns of 
solid type on the trial. 

“The only beat we got was on the 
arrest of Mrs. Hall. Since we had re- 
vived the case, I think we were entitled to 
some reward. 

“T see nothing improper in our conduct 
of the trial story in the Mirror. The 
defense charged that I was responsible 
for the dramatic sickbed testimony of 
Mrs. Gibson. I didn’t know that it was 
going to happen. I do know that Mrs. 
Gibson is a very sick woman. I know 
for a fact she cannot live much longer. 

“The defense attorneys, to convince the 
jurv, insinuated that I faked the calling 
card with Willie Stevens’ finger print on 
it. If they believed I had done this, why 
didn’t they have me arrested? I was 
attending the trial much of the time it 
was in session. 

“Tt has been. charged that our paper 
was biased for the prosecution. It is 
natural that our reporters should lean 
that way. Some things happened that I 
didn’t like. But on the whole, I don’t 
think our paper was half as biased for 
the prosecution as others were for the 
defense. 

“The Mirror did not constitute itself 
as judge and jury in the Hall-Mills case. 
The results of our investigation were 
turned over to the proper authorities. 

“Tt has been publicly contended that 
a picture we printed showing Willie 
Stevens placing the card at the dead 
rector’s foot was libelous. I disagree. 
The Mirror took pains to state that this 
picture represented what the state was 
contending. The state’s contention is on 
the court records. 

“For the time being the story is ended. 
I won’t admit that the case is closed. 

“As the story stands now, I believe a 
ereat deal of good has been accomplished. 
The disgraceful condition of justice in 
New Jersey has been aired in every news- 
paper of the land and in many of the 
world. 

“Maybe one lesson has been driven 
home: wealthy families cannot commit 
crime and cover it up by cheap local 
politics and local influence. Some news- 
paper is going to see to it that justice is 
served.” 
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SPERRY: FLOUR USED NEWSPAPERS TO 
POPULARIZE NEW CARTON | 


Company Joins Long List of Those Boosting Sales by New 
Merchandising Treatment—800 Line Copy Adver- 
tised “Kitchenette Size” Package 


By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


NEW merchandising ideas which work 
are doubling and tripling tangible re- 

sults which may be obtained from news- 

paper, advertising. 

Even the staples, such as yeast cakes, 
bananas, salt, and sugar, have responded 
to fresh copy appeals, novel ways of 
selling or unusual packaging. Now, flour 
is being: subjected to new merchandising 
treatment. 

The Sperry Flour Company, producer 
of Sperry Drifted Snow Flour, the larg- 
est selling flour of the West, for a long 
time have distributed to the public in 50, 
25 or 10 pound sacks and to the baking 
trade. The company has used much ad- 
vertising to establish its brand firmly. 

The current tendency toward smaller 
families and smaller, but more frequent 
purchases, from the nearest grocery or 
delicatessen, “hand to mouth” style, made 
the company wonder if it could not cater 
especially to these smaller buyers and 
thereby widen its selling field. _ When 
letters from users came in- asking for 
a smaller size than sacks, the company 
did some more thinking. 

Voila! Now comes the “kitchenette” 
size carton of Sperry Flour, containing 
just four pounds and eight ounces. Flour 
in a carton! Well, why not? 

The company’s salesmen this fall went 
to the trade with the new carton and de- 
tails of a really large sectional advertising 
campaign. They pointed out the tendency 
of many women to buy in smaller quanti- 
ties, showed that a carton is easy to 
handle and lined up orders, with the help 
of newspaper merchandising men. 

The apartment and small home are here 
to stay, in California as well as in New 
York. The kitchens are not large. The 
women in them are looking for the 
easiest, quickest, least space-occupying 
methods. Therefore, the new carton is 
presented as “A handier way to buy and 
keep Sperry Flour,” giving a definite 
news approach. The company features 
the fact that the new product came into 
being as a suggestion from women. 


Lack of uniformity in flour is then hit 
at. The company explains there are 200 
different kinds of wheat grown from 
which white flour is milled. It claims 
that Sperry by developing the science of 
milling and by constant testing by six 
laboratories assures a uniformity of re- 
sult. The consumer is invited to try this 
flour in its new carton or to buy a sack, 
if the family is sizeable. 

The Sperry Flour Company does much 
in a publicity way to keep in the lime- 
light. For instance, it maintains 14 lofts 
of 300 homing pigeons, which carry mes- 
sages when distinguished visitors come to 
the state of California and on other state 
occasions. The company’s domestic sci- 
“ence department answers questions of 
consumers and sends out “Recipes wo- 
men talk about.” 

Twenty-two full page and 800 line ad- 
vertisements as well as posters in street 
cars through southern California are get- 
‘ting over the new container. 

Eprtor '& PusLisHER has outlined how 
the United Fruit Company, through a 
subsidiary, placed packaged and guaran- 
teed ripe bananas on the market. One 
effect was to obtain dealers who had 
never bothered with the fruit in bulk. 

The Sun Maid Raisen Growers long 
ago demonstrated that packaging and ad- 
vertising are profitable. This’ winter 
they are getting over specific kinds of 
packages, Sun Maid Nectars, “like fresh 
grapes” and Sun Maid Puffed Raisins 
“that aren’t sticky,” which offer a new 
merchandising approach to trade and 
consumer. 

An improvement in the product, or a 
product with new advantages over its 
competitors, lends itself as a result-getter 
_to the dealer and manufacturer. The 
Betty Bright self-wringing mop—“wrings 


itself’ — sold well by exploiting this 
feature. One department store disposed 
of 432 in three days and another 323 
in one day from store copy. 

The W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company sell 
a fountain pen ink called Skrip, “the 
successor to ink.” The company has dis- 
continued making its conventional four- 
ounce bottle. Instead, it now gets out 
an odd-shaped, keystone bottle which per- 
mits filling a pen to the last drop of ink. 

The Klein Chocolate Company of 
Elizabethtown (Pa.) has put on the mar- 
ket a new line of Klein’s Almond Bar, 
Sweet Milk Chocolate Cake and Peanut 
Lunch Bar which it is advertising in full 
pages. 

A four-sided special display rack, some- 
thing like that used for displaying 
souvenir postals, is furnished to set on 
the counter on a pedestal. This makes 
a merchandising feature for the copy, 
enables the company to interest the dealer 
in placing a larger starting order and 
the display alone makes many sales. 

Last Christmas a packer took his best 
ham, wrapped it in celophane and scored 
a fine leap in sales. Some fig producers 
pick their best fruit, stuff it with nuts, 
wrap it in celophane and greatly increase 
its appeal and*profit possibilities. 

The fish producers have learned that 
by taking out the bones and other waste 
and wrapping the best white haddock in 
pound packages wrapped in parchment 
paper, they can sell millions of pounds 
just like butter. It took 300 years for 
this industry to work this out, but. after 
a long period of doldrums 15 per cent 
more fish was consumed last year. 

\ Newspaper advertising is performing a 
real service in offering a: method of test- 
ing out varied. merchandising ideas in a 


FLOUR IN A’ 


A handier way to buy 
and keep Sperry Flour 


“Why don't yougive us Drifted Snow 
in a carton? It would be much more 
convenient....”,one woman wrote 
us. And then more letters came; 
other women had the same idea; 
a.carton for Sperry Flour.So | 
we have produced it for. \V 
them —and for you.. 
The Kitchenette Size! 

Any nook ona shelf 
will do, to store this 
carton When you 
need flour, you take ; 
the carton to your we 


0z.—-is convenient to buy. 
Ask your grocer for thisnewSperry 
tarton. Not alone because it’s a new - 
nvenience, but because it brings you 
famous Drifted Snow Flour! A 
our that reduces “bad luck” in baking! _ 


. hai 
re fee te 


Few women who cook have escaped 
altogether the disappointment of bak- 
ings that “go wrong.” Every so often 

- tried and proven methods fail for no 
evident reason. 


SPERRY 


“Kitchenette Carton.” 


for December 


= 


‘Here it is—what womens 


ITCHENETTE SIZE 


work table, MP Signa i . in the West, trained chemists con- 

Tt saves you steps; Today one common stantly test wheats and flour blends, 
saves flour by prevent, Fourie before ou cause of these mysteri' and in our kitchens the final blend is 
ing wastage; replace: (ay aciinhe « ‘ous failures is known: tested everyhour to maintain ae 
able cover protects : _ lack of uniformity in unchanging standard of Sperry Dri 
your flour And the quantity—4%b.8 ordinary white flour. ? éd Guia Pee 


Wheat itself from which white , 
flour is made varies enormously. Over 
two hundred different kinds are . 
grown. And each kind ‘of wheat 
changes with the soil and weather. 

Ordinary flour blended from this 
varying wheat by old-fashioned 


‘The secret of bakers’ uniformity 
Your modern baker never fails you. His every loaf 
of bread, every cake and pie have ‘that perfection 

rou are learning to expect in baker's products. To 

im uniformity in flour is of first importance. That 
is why more Western bakers use 
than use any otherkind, . 


2h FLOUR 


The largest selling flour in the West 


. pany 
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small area—then whizzing the new plan 
across the country as fast as the com- 
can work—and_ following , through 
until the “idea is ‘established. ' 


NEW HOUSTON M. E. 


J. J. Fox of Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 
Joins Post-Dispatch 


Joseph J. Fox, news editor of the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram and for 11 
years with that daily, became managing 
editor of the Hou- 
ston (Tex.) Post- 
Dispatch Dec 1, 

Prior to his de- 
yarture from Fort 
Worth, Fox was 
tendered a_ sur- 
prise dinner at 
which 30 men of 
the  Star-Tele- 
gram were pres- 
ent. They pre- 
sented Fox with 
a set of Kipling. 
There were no 
speeches other 
than an 18 second 
talk= by, Je 5M. 
North, Jr., editor-in-chief of the Carter 
publications, who said, “Joe not only has 
the friendship of the men here and of the 
officials of the company, but he also has 
the backing of both any time, any place 
he goes.” 

Fox, a native Texan, went to West 
Texas in 1900. He began newspaper 
work in 1910 in Weatherford on the 
Herald, went to Gainesville in 1911, 
joined the Shreveport Times in 1912, and 
came to the Fort Worth Record later 
that year. He joined the Star-Telegram 
in' 1913 and then went to Houston as 
managing editor of the Telegram which 
suspended in 1915. He then rejoined the 
Star-Telegram where he has been since. 


NEW FLORIDA DAILY 


The Leesburg (Fla.) Commercial, new 
morning | daily, started publication this 
week as an Associated Press member. 
Gilbert D. Leech is publisher. B. H. 
Loflin is advertising manager. 


jmeia shone 
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methods, cannot be uniform. It will 
“give trouble some time even to the 
most skillful cooks. 

Sperry, by developing the ‘new 
science of milling, has made available 
to you a flour that can give you every 
~ time the fine flavor and light texture 
that you love. ‘ 


Its baking chalities cannot vary 
"Tn six complete Sperry laboratories 


Using this fine flour, you will expe- 

~ rience a new pleasure inbaking—a con- 
fidence of getting time after time light, 
tender cakes, biscuits, breads. pies. * 
- - Surely you must try this flour! Get, 
it today in the handy new carton, or 
. if your family is large, in the 50,25, ge 
10 Ib, sacks < 


Write for this free help 
For the perso nal advice of home cookery experts 68 
any problems you have in baking or serving, write to 
the Pe Service Bureau, Sperry Flour Co., Los An* 
eves also for a free copy of “Recipes Wor 
About’ 


Sperry Flour 


Type of 800-line copy placed by Sperry Flour Company to introduce the 
The ad features the carton itself as well as the 


slogan “A handier way to buy and keep Sperry Flour” 


NEW ZEALANDERS AVID 
NEWSPAPER READERS 


Islands Now Have 200 Papers, Says 
G. S. Craig, Here to Get Good 
Ideas for a Daily at 
Auckland 


Although New Zealand already has 
“more papers to the acre than any other 
country in the world,’ according to G. 
S. Craig, financial editor and large share- 
holder in the Christchurch (N. Z.) Sun, 
the Sun publishers intend to add one 
more daily to the list next March, when 
the Auckland (N. Z.) Sum is scheduled 
to begin publication. Mr. Craig is now 
in the country getting ideas for the 
new paper and studying American news- 
paper methods. He was interviewed in 
New York this week by Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER. 

“There are more than 200 papers in 
New Zealand now,” Mr. Craig said, 
“and the country is about the same size 
as Great Britain which hasn’t half that 
number. Our Islands are about~ 1,000 
miles long and have a population of 
about half a million. 

“The reason why there are so many 
papers is because our transportation and 
communication systems are not as ad- 
vanced as they are in this country. 
Most of the New Zealand papers are 
small, most of them are good news- 
papers. Every little town has its paper, 
each one doing splendid work in keep- 
ing its public informed on world affairs. 

“Virtually all of these papers are pros- 
perous, too. I personally know of only 
one paper that isn’t paying and that is 
frankly a political organ. In some of 
the smaller towns the owner of the paper 
is able to draw down a profit of $10,000 
a year.” 

In Auckland, the new paper will have 
a competitor’ in the evening. field, but 
Mr. Craig is confident there is room for 
two afternoon papers in this city, which, 
he said, now has an estimated population 
of about 200,000. 

The building for the Auckland Sun 
was copied after that of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, Mr. Craig said. It is 
now virtually completed, and equipment 
is being moved in. When finished it 


will represent an investment of $500,000. 


The press equipment used by the New 
Zealand papers in the majority of cases 
is of American manufacture. The 
Christchurch Sun was first to install a 
Hoe superspeed press and many other 


New Zealand papers followed suit. Eng- — 


lish type-setting machines are used; and 
Mr. Craig told of a stereotype machine 
of Swiss manufacture, which, he said, 


outclassed every other similar machine 


he has ever seen for speed. 

“New Zealand papers are still conser- 
vative,’ Mr. Craig continued. “They 
follow the English school, whereas in 
Australia the trend is definitely Ameri- 
can. When we start the Auckiand Sun, 
we may break traditions of that city by 
putting news on the front page. Most 
of our papers fill page one with classified 
ads, although there is a paper in Christ- 
church now that runs news. Personally 
I think the best idea for morning papers 
is that of the London Daily Mail, which 
carries a full page display advertisement 
on its first page. 

_“We are also conservative as to paper 
size. There are still no tabloids in New 


Zealand, although I expect they must 
come in time because of their convenience — 


for reading in crowded quarters.” 
During his present trip to this country, 
Mr. Craig has so far inspected the plants 
of the San Francisco Chronicle,’ the 
Chicago Tribune, Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, and the New York Times. 


SAUK CENTER PAPERS MERGED 


Merger of the Sauk Center (Minn.) 
Herald and the Sauk Center News was 
disclosed with the recent filing of articles 
of incorporation for Sauk Center Pub- 
lishers, Inc., capitalized at $20,000. Asa 


M. Wallace, editor of the Herald, will be 


editor of the consolidated paper and Ed- 


win L. Rothe, former editor of the News, — 


will be vice-president. 


“Don’t Try for Originality’? Advises Mrs. 


Editor & Publisher for December 11, 1926 


~ BANALITY A VIRTUE IN CHRISTMAS AD COPY — 
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Helen Woodward—Former Agency Woman Strips Advertis- 


ing Business of Its ““Guff’—Hits Commission System 


on (BRISTMAS advertising should be 
banal.” 

“Of course, it was rather a surprising 
beginning. But then I should have re- 
membered that Helen Woodward, author 
of that new book “Through Many Win- 
dows,” who began the conversation that 
way, was the wife of W. E. Woodward, 
author of “Bunk” and also of the latest 
“Washington,” an engagingly debunked 
portrait of the father of our country. 

I had thought of Helen Woodward as 
an extremely brilliant and original writer 
of advertisements, and had been properly 
awed by the praise bestowed on her by 
the usually derisive H. L. Mencken. Mr. 
Mencken, you may recall, when he re- 
viewed “Through Many Windows” in the 
American Mercury, took the chance to 
remark that really good writers of books 
in America in the future will undoubtedly 
come from the ranks of advertising 
writers, rather than, as now, from the 
city rooms of our smartest newspapers. 

When I asked Mrs. Woodward about 
Christmas advertising in her apartment 
in Greenwich Village, I had wanted her 
to be original and clever. Instead, she 
was pleasantly candid and went right 
into the business of taking what she 
called the “guff” out of this advertising 
business. 

“No one in advertising believes the 
guff, you know,” she said. 

“Try to be original when you're writ- 
ing advertisements, and you'll find your 
copy will fall flat,’ Mrs. Woodward said. 
“Selling words must come out of your 
mind naturally, just like that—’ And 
the vivid woman flicked her cigarette 
dangerously near her black boyish bob. 

“Original advertising is never good. 
Christmas advertising above all others 
should be banal,” she repeated. “Isn't 
that the whole idea of Christmas, any- 
way? This season we are now in seems 
to me the greatest illustration of mob 
psychology I know of—everyone stick- 
ing to tradition, giving each other pres- 
ents, battling eacl other grouchily in de- 
partment stores, and listening with uni- 
versal smirks to words of love, peace and 
good cheer in their churches. The only 
possible original idea would be to stop 
giving gifts at Christmas time. The re- 
verse happens to be the smart and ele- 
gant custom of today. Suppose, how- 
ever, that the idea got around that it 
was neither fashionable nor smart to 
pass Christmas gifts about. How many 
do you think would continue the custom? 
It would stop like that—” 

A downward wave of the arm served 
Mrs. Woodward for illustration of her 
point, coupled with an abrupt pause in 
what appeared to be a habit of hers of 
walking rapidly back and forth while 
she talked, from ash try to the center of 
the room, to the bookcases, to the table, 
to the center of the room again. 

“Most people don’t like new ideas,” 
she continued. “You’ve got to be careful 
how you feed new stuff to them in ad- 
vertisements. Always you must tone 
down what many copy writers think is 
ae copy because it is bright and orig- 
inal. 

“When an advertising writer feels a 
bright idea coming, he had better stop. 
The correct thing to do is to be banal, 
- to follow the mob. 

“A fundamental principle of all adver- 
tising is to appeal to the largest public 
possible. The smart set isn’t worth going 
after exclusively except in rare instances. 
Any number of copy writers could be 
more original than they are allowed to 
be. I know I always could be. But all 
advertising must be toned down to get 
over. A clever advertisement almost 
never pays. It amuses, it is talked about, 
but it doesn’t sell. You might be clever 
in the New Vorker, perhaps, or in the 
American Mercury. But never in the 
newspapers. This is sad, but true.” 
~ Came a pause and I had my oppor- 
tunity to be in good form, to be banal. 


By PHILIP 


asked Mrs. Woodward to give me her 
rules for writing selling advertising copy. 

“Oh, very well,” she said. “That’s 
easy. 

“Be simple. 

“Don’t give your readers a chance to 
think. 

“Tell them tactfully and courteously 
just what you want them to do. 

“And above all, try to tie up your copy 
to the profoundly fundamental human 
emotions, such as love, fear, «jealousy, 


“Clever 
never good.” 


—HELEN WOODWARD. 


advertising is 


envy, curiosity, and snobbishness. 

“Fear must be handled mighty care- 
fully. If the reader of an advertisement 
based on fear gets frightened enough, his 
pocketbook closes. 

“The other emotions are all worth tying 
Christmas copy to. I remember I based 
my advertising written to sell Mark 
Twain’s books on one of the most funda- 
mental emotions in the world—the long- 
ing to be a child again. That same idea 
is first rate for Christmas selling. The 
O. Henry copy I wrote was based on 
curiosity and love, courage and chance. 

“These latter are great emotions. Who 
doesn’t want to experience them, if not 
in reality at least vicariously? 

“Because it plays to the emotions rather 
than intelligence of its public, the tab- 
loid, to my mind, is the finest kind of 
pure advertisement. Every mews page 
is written on the true advertising theory. 
In its pictures the tabloid has instantane- 
ous eye-catching value, and its editor ap- 
pears always at pains to arouse curiosity, 
by serializing everything, even the news.” 

Mrs. Woodward was asked for ideas 
for ‘Christmas, advertising copy, banal, 
but possibly overlooked. 

“Here’s one,” she complied. ‘You 
know people are always trying to imi- 
tate their neighbors. Children would 
get much simpler and less expensive gifts 
than they do if this were not so. Then 
have a picture drawn for any variety of 
toy, a sled, a high priced velocipede, any- 
thing, showing two families, one the pros- 
pective purchaser, the other his neigh- 
bor. The neighbor’s child has the toy. 
How disappointed the other child is! 
No one wants this to happen. Mother 
or Dad don’t want to have the baby dis- 
appointed. And the price of the toy is 
only. , a real bargain. Buy it today 
at the store. 

“Snobbishness makes a good adver- 
tising peg-and envy. J remember once 
I was writing advertisements for some 
lace curtains. The copy I chose was il- 
lustrated with the windows of well 
known wealthy women. This same idea 
might be worked to sell expensive 
Christmas gifts.” 

While Mrs. Woodward has never writ- 
ten any department store advertising, it 
has interested her. Not long ago the 
head of a big store, one of the largest 


SCHUYLER 


of its kind in the country, asked her 
about his advertising. He was an ideal- 
ist. He wanted to cut: price talk and 
bargains out of his copy. 

_ Don't you do it,’ Mrs. Woodward ad- 
vised. “Bargain talk in advertising can’t 
be beaten. The public always wants to 
know price, no matter how high class the 
store or the goods are. And these smart 
pictures that are amusing but don’t show 
anything are no good for department 
store advertising. The way the majority 


are doing now, actually picturing the mer- 
chandise for sale, can not be bettered.” 

In her advertising rules, Mrs. Wood- 
ward had said: “Don’t give your readers 
a chance to think.” 

That sounds easy enough when it 
refers to oral salesmanship, with the 
high-powered go-getter roaring like an 
automobile racer up to the dotted line. 
I wondered if it was really possible in 
type, between rules on a newsprint page. 

“You're partly right,” she said, “We 
can’t do it as much as we’d like to. Still 
it is possible. You can refuse to let 
your readers reflect and make them act. 
If they think a lot they won’t buy any 
goods. Youve got to hurry them 
through. Most buying, after all, is on 
the impulse. In a written advertisement 
you must jump from thought to thought 
quickly. Your copy must move as 
swiftly as a musical revue. And then 
wind up with a snap on the thought of 
buying.” 

Mrs. Woodward was even franker than 
this in telling what advertising is all 
about in her book, ‘Through Many 
Windows.” She rather expected some 
hot repercussions. Instead, the heads of 
many important agencies have written her 
congratulatory letters. Her book was 
reviewed favorably in the New York 
Herald Tribune by E. St. Elmo Calkins, 
head of Calkins & Holden, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. Charles. W. 
Hoyt, president of Charles W. Hoyt, 
Inc., George Metzger, of Hanff-Metzger, 
Inc., and S. Roland Hall, are among 
many who have written in praise of her 
book. 

And in this book is a strong attack 
against the present agency commission 
system, which Mrs. Woodward carried 
further in the interview. 

In her book, she wrote: 

“The agency ought to be paid by the 
advertiser rather than by the periodical. 
If you are unfamiliar with the situation, 
you may think that it is the agencies alone 
that cling to the present arrangement in 
the face of the hardened antagonism of 
the advertiser. No. There are agencies 
which would prefer to be paid by the ad- 
vertiser, because they feel they would 
hold his confidence better. But the ad- 
vertiser himself often stands firmly in 
favor of the present arrangement.” 


“The advertiser is a perfect dumbbell,” 
Mrs. Woodward charged in the. inter- 
view. “The present system is grotesque. 
Supposing a lawyer’s fee should be based 
on the amount of money he paid out for 
his client, supposing an architect should 
be paid in accordance with the cost of 
the house he designs. It’s perfectly ab- 
surd. 

“A flat fee should be paid the agen- 
cies by the advertisers. As long as the 
system is continued on its present basis 
advertising will never reach its highest 
possible standard. The agencies are mak- 
ing more money now. The advertiser 
doesn’t realize that the present arrange- 
ment makes the agency spend a lot of 
money sometimes foolishly. An agent 
wouldn’t be human if he worked his head 
off to save an advertiser money. He 
wants as big an appropriation as he can 
get. 

“But the present system isn’t as good 
for the agency as the agents seem to 
think. Very few advertisers really trust 
their agencies. The agents can’t see that 
far ahead.” 

Despite this and other frank discus- 
sions, “Through Many Windows” has not 
yet caused its author “a whisper of 
trouble,” she said. 

“The advertising business is on to it- 
self,’ Mrs. Woodward said. “No one 
in the business believes the guff in it.” 

Mrs. Woodward just “fell into the ad- 
vertising business, like everybody else.” 
She was the stenographer for the ad- 
vertising manager of a book concern, and, 
she says, “not a very good stenographer 
at that.” 

She used a _ dictaphone and never 
learned shorthand. Then she _ started 
writing her boss’s letters for him, and 
a few advertisements. She was on her 
way to success. For a while she was 
with the old Hampton Agency. She 
started with Harry Porter when he 
started the Harry Porter Company, Inc., 
and worked with him on a commission 
basis for seven years. She also had con- 
siderable experience working for the 
Frank Presbrey Company. Finally she 
conducted her own agency. Now, after 
having her first book published, she’ in- 
tends to devote all her time to writing. 


AD JUDGES NAMED 


O’Shaughnessy, Appel and Pew to Pick 
$500 Prize-Winners 


Judges to decide the winners in the $500 
prize contest conducted by the Bureau 
of Advertising of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association for the best 
advertisements advertising newspaper 
space were announced this week. 

They are: James O’Shaughnessy, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies; Joseph 
Appel, publicity director, John Wana- 
maker, New York department store; and 
Marlen E. Pew, editor of Enprror & 
PUBLISHER. 

The judges hope to have the three big 
prize winners selected by Jan. 1, although 
there may be delay advancing that date. 
The text of the winning advertisements 
will be published by Entror & PuBLISHER. 


NEW RADIO “AD” STATION 


The Atlantic Broadcast Company, a 
new organization formed to sell time on 
the air, has purchased the New York 
broadcasting stations, WAGH and 
WBOO, operated experimentally by Al- 
fred H. Grebe for the past five years. 
The initial paid-for program is scheduled 
for Dec. 17. 


HOUSTON BUYS THE FIELD 


Herbert S. Houston, president of the 
Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate, New 
York, has obtained control of the Field, 
a magazine formerly owned by John A. 
McKay, publisher of the Spur. 
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Defense in Trial Growing Out of Murder of Editor Who 


Editor. & Pubdlishér >for, Déeembér Al = dG 26% 


LEGAL BATTLE OPENS AS McDERMOTT 
FACES JURY FOR MELLETT MURDER | 


Attacked Lawless Elements, Attempts to 
Justify the Crime 


By CHARLES E. MORRIS 
Publisher, Canton (Ohio) News 


ANTON, Ohio, Dec. 8.—The trial of 
Patrick McDermott jointly indicted 
with Ben Rudner, Louis Mazer and 
“others” for the murder of Don R. Mel- 
lett, the crusading publisher of the 


Canton Datly News, is under way. 


At this date the jury is still tentative, 
but it is promised that by Saturday the 
prosecution and defense will have been 
outlined, when the state will begin 
presenting its evidence. 

Had there been nothing else to show 
it, the defense, tactics to date would have 


_been complete justification for the fight 


waged by editor Mellett in an effort to 
cleanse a community of crime and destroy 
the unholy alliance between criminals and 
police leaders; for the defense has sought 
to reverse the process of criminal pro- 
cedure by attacking the newspaper Mellett 


. conducted and in_a sense to justify the 


sentence of execution carried out against 
him by. the evil forces he had offended. 

The state expects to show that Mc- 
Dermott, a youthful Pennsylvania barber 


and ex-convict, was employed by the 
others to murder Mellett because his 
activities were interfering with their 


bootlegging and other crime incomes; and 
the state’s chief witness, Steve Kascholk 
who says he is the man employed by 
McDermott to help the latter “beat up 
an editor’ and then weakened when the 
contemplated beating turned to proposed 
shooting. 

McDermott’s defense, all legal dodges 
aside, will be to accuse Kascholk, him- 
self, although still adhering to his general 
denial that he knows nothing about the 
murder. 

The state had counted on McDermott 
telling all, but McDermott refused unless 
he might be assured of immunity which 
the state could not grant. He has de- 
clined to make any explanation of his 
hiding away for months after the murder 
until surrendered by his family in the 
hope that he might fare easier if guilty, 
by turning state’s evidence. McDermott’s 
attitude, as expressed to jailers, is that 
he can take his chance with a jury at 
least until he learns what the state has 
to present. 

In the procedure to date there has been 
so much legal battling that the central 
issue has been all but forgotten, even by 
most newspapers represented. 

The prosecution seeks to show that 


Don Mellett was murdered, because, as an 


editor, he was outspoken against crime, 
and that the men indicted were the ring 
leaders in. the conspiracy; and the state 
also has the decision of the Ohio 
Industrial Commission, which made. full 
death award to Mrs. Mellett, because her 
husband was killed in line of duty. 
How the defense will combat the direct 
charge against McDermott has been in- 
dicated by the accusation against the wit- 
ness Kascholk; how- it will combat the 
establishment. of motive has been in- 
dicated by the questioning of jurors, some 
of whom were asked if it would make any 
difference because the murdered man was 
an editor and some of those accused, were 
perhaps bootleggers; and further by the 
injection of the religious prejudice ele- 
ment, hecause McDermott is a Catholic 


_ and Rudner and Mazer are Jews. 


Meanwhile as the McDermott trial pro- 
ceeds, the defendants, Rudner and Mazer, 


‘who represent the moneyed end of the 


alleged murder conspiracy, have taken 
appeal to the Supreme Court of Ohio for 
release on bond, and bond is ready for 
them if the court. acts favorably. 


Search for witnesses by the state has, 


uncovered a widespread conspiracy to 


violate the liquor law, but the district’ 


attorney is marking time in prosecution, 
pending the outcome of the murder trials. 
It is explained for him that he can- 


not do otherwise, but the federal officials 
in Washington have denied him the as- 
sistance requested, which the state 
authorities believe would have brought 
complete solution of the Mellett murder 
long before this time. 

The disquieting thing, even for officials 
seeking to perform duty against threats, 
is that so many newspapers seem to take 
this as “just another murder trial,” when 
it is the first trial growing out of a 
murder to still the voice of the press in a 
conspiracy consummated by an act as de- 
fant as it was deliberate; and which 
ought be handled in a way to make it the 
last trial of its kind. 


DALE IS CONVICTED OF 
CRIMINAL LIBEL 


Muncie Editor Sentenced to 90 Days 
on Penal Farm and $400 Fine— 
Another Attempt Made on 


His Life 
George R. Dale, publisher of the 
Muncie (Ind.) Post-Democrat, was 


found guilty of criminal libel by a jury 
and was fined $400 and sentenced to 90 
days on the State Penal Farm at Muncie, 
Saturday night, Dec. 4. The charge was 
the outgrowth of an article printed in 
Dale’s paper concerning Raymond War- 
ner, 24 years old, of Munice. 

Twenty-five minutes after the jury 
brought in the verdict of guilty, an at- 
tack for the fifth time within a few weeks 
was made on Dale’s home. This time it 
was a bullet fired through the front 
door into a room in which Dale, his wife 
and two daughters were sitting discuss- 
ing the day’s trial. The bullet went 
through two rooms, but harmed no one. 
A few days before a bullet was fired 
throughout a window of Dale’s home and 
on three occasions before that stones 
were hurled through the windows. All 
the missiles missed their mark. 

Dale was charged with having defamed 
the character of Warner, who was a 
juror in another case in which Dale was 
convicted of libel. Dale had alleged that 
Warner was involved in liquor deals. 
The publisher did not testify in his own 
defense and denial was not made of the 
publication of the article. 

The defense attempted to show that 
Warner had violated the prohibition law 
in helping obtain evidence to bring about 
the arrests of Court Asher, former 
lieutenant of D. C. Stephenson, ex-klan 
leader, now serving a life sentence in the 
Indiana State Prison for murder, and 
Jesse Eiler in 1923, when Warner was 
deputy sheriff of Delaware County. The 
defense also contended that the former 
deputy sheriff left Muncie for Colorado 


at one time with four youths, following _., 


the theft of an automobile, 

During the trial defense attorneys de- 
clared that Warner was taken before a 
recent session of the Delaware County 
Grand, Jury while Wilbur Ryman, present 
prosecutor, was,deputy prosecutor, and 
the grand jurors. failed to return an in- 
dictment against Dale. The defense as- 
serted that Warner was later induced by 
Ryman to file an affidavit that formed the 
basis of the recent trial. 

As a result of the frequent attacks on 
his home Dale, in last week’s edition of 
his paper, said that local authorities were 
permitting vice conditions to flourish in 


Muncie and -that he was not receiving: 


proper protection from the authorities. 
He also said that he had applied for 
Federal aid to clean up a situation which 
he termed similar to that at Herrin, Ill. 
He announced that the repeated attempts 


“to assassinate ‘him atid mémbers of his 


family had induced him to sell or. give 
away -his paper .if. possible and jJeave 
Muncie, not through personal fear, but 
because he did not wish his wife and chil- 
dren~to be killed. In last Saturday’s 
paper, Dale said that he had’ abandoned 
the idea of quitting publication of his 
paper and would “stick around.” He 
said that his threat to leave town had 
been taken “too seriously” by his enemies. 

Following the verdict in Saturday’s 
case Dale announced that he’ will take an 
appeal to the Supreme Court. 


RETAILERS BUY COURT DAILY 


Sioux City Group to Change It Into 
Business Paper 


The Sioux City Daily Commercial Re- 
porter, the court record publication of 
that city, has been purchased by the As- 
sociated Retailers of Sioux City from the 
National Publishing Company, it was an- 
nounced this week. Hereafter the paper 
is to be published by a newly created 
bureau of the retailers’ organizations as 
a trade journal for its members. 

Many new features are to be incorpo- 
rated in the publication with its change 
in ownership. In addition to all the court 
announcements now carried in the daily, 
hereafter all court assignments, motions, 
other announcements of interest to the 
legal profession, business stories of in- 
terest to business men, changes in trade 
and assumed names, financial quotations, 
etc. Consideration involved was not an- 
nounced. 

The first new improved edition will be 
published early in December. The new 
name of the paper will be the Daily Rec- 
ord. Leo F. Stoupe has been appointed 
manager. 

The old Daily Commercial Reporter 
was printed for 35 years, originally being 
founded and owned by the late John C. 
Kelly, founder of the Sioux City Tribune. 


MRS. MELLETT AWARDED $6,500 


Mrs. Don C. Mellett, wife of the pub- 
lisher of the Canton (O.) Daily News, 
who was slain by members of the under- 
world in that city, has been allowed 
$6,500 compensation by the State Indus- 
trial Commission, which held that he died 
“while in the line of duty.” 


BAR SALACIOUS MAGAZINES 


The Columbus Retail Druggists Asso- 
ciation has barred salacious magazines 
from drug store newsstands. 


NO RECEIVER NAMED 


But U. S. Marshal Is Made Custodian 
of Boston Telegram Property 


Petition for appointment of a receiver 

for the Boston Telegram Company, pub- 
lisher of the Boston Telegram, which 
later was changed to Boston Telegraph, 
filed Noy. 29, has been denied by the 
United States District Court at Boston. 
This petition was made by Stephen H. 
Dalton, formerly managing editor, one of 
three former employes of paper who 
Sept. 26 petitioned the Boston Telegram 
Company into bankruptcy. The petition 
was supported by affidavit of Olin L. 
Fuller, former business manager and ma- 
jority stockholder. 
Although the petition was refused, the 
court appointed U. S. Marshal William 
G. Keville as custodian of the company’s 
property at 95 Portland street, Boston, 
in whose possession it now is under lock 
and -key. 


Marshal Keville is now handling all. 


correspondence addressed to the company. 

Frederick W. Enwright, who at first 
denied bankruptcy and made a claim for 
a jury trial to determine the bankruptcy, 
waived his right to a jury trial, and the 
question of adjudication is now before 
United States Referee in Bankruptcy D. 
W. Lincoln, of Worcester. 


MISSOURI PRESS ELECTS 


J. S. Hubbard of the Columbia (Mo.) 
Tribune was elected executive secretary 
of the Mrssourr Press AssocraTion at 
the annual meeting in Kansas City, Mo., 
Sunday. 


SAYS NEWSPAPERS ARE 


BEST AD. MEDIUM 


Hamilton, Ont., Department Store: Di- 
rector Declares News Ranks Next 


to Food in Importance—Says 
Ads Are News 


Newspapers were acclaimed as the 
greatest of advertising mediums in an 
address given this week at Hamilton, 
Ont., by Ald. Theodore G. Morgan of 
Montreal. Alderman Morgan, who is a 
director of Henry Morgan & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal spoke before the Advertising 
Club of Hamilton. In part he said: 
“We sell goods to-day by influencing 
public opinion. Advertising is therefore 
informative as well as educational. How 
can we best influence public opinion? We 
must first find out what the public wants. 
I believe the greatest force in the world 
to-day is news. It is news the public 
craves. News takes its place in the front 
rank with food in importance. 


“The newspaper has become a great 
force in our social life. It is an economic 
factor in distribution. It is at once our 
literature, our school, our buying guide. 
We live in a newspaper age. Active, 


restless, wanting to be everywhere at 


once, to know everything that is taking 
place in the world, we demand our daily 
paper. 

“The daily paper reflects the drama of 
life. It tells what others are doing— 
and we are powerful imitators. It sug- 
gests things to do, places to see, what to 
buy and wear. The readers want to 
share the same experiences so we go, we 
see, we buy, in a word, we imitate. 


“The newspaper means something dif- 
ferent to each one of us. To the social 
climber it keeps her informed, perhaps 
even giving her the desired publicity. To 
the business man it is the barometer of 
trade. To the man or woman out of 
work it is the avenue to a job. To the 
buyer it is the greatest commercial 
directory. 


“We want to improve our lot. Some 
day we hope to own a car, buy, a house, 
wear new clothes, enjoy unknown luxur- 
1es. ‘ 

_A great newspaper gives us many ideas, 
kindles desire, awakens dormant hopes, 
brings action. 


“And so the newspaper has become a _ 


very intimate part of our complex ex- 
istence. If we do not know what has 
happened, we are out of it. 
missed an opportunity to save money, or 
to be the first to acquire something, we 
feel upset. What others aré acquiring, 
we want too. 


“To this great medium has come ad- 
vertising, and this is a vital contribution 
of news, whether announcing a fresh ship- 
ment of fruit a new style of hat, or dress, 
or some place to go. The daily news- 
paper is the great medium of attack to 
high and low, rich and poor. It is no 
respecter of persons. So long as stores 
believe: what they have to sell is news, 
and treat it interestly and honestly, they 
will prosper by advertising. A good store 
announcement will contain just as much 
of interest to the average woman as the 
social column. If a newspaper wishes 
to carry more store advertising it should 
develop its departments devoted to the 
sphere of woman. “Let them create more 
interested woman readers. If the stores 


desire to produce greater pulling power — 


in response to their advertising let them 
edit such advertising more creditably.” 


RADIO CALLED PRESS AID 
William H. Rankin, head of the Wil- 


liam H. Rankin Company, New York, — 


declared it has paid the newspapers to 
foster and father the radio industry in 
an address before the Advertising Club 
of New York, Dec. 2. Radio advertis- 
ing can only be successful when com- 
bined with strong advertising campaigns 
in other media—preferably the newspa- 


pers, he said. He concluded by arguing — 


that radio broadcasting had helped in- 
crease the circulation of every daily 
newspaper in the United States. 


If we have — 


Editor 


-°100 YEARS OF AMERICAN LIFE — 


Georgia Daily, Which Celebrated .Centennial Uineriles civing 
; _Day, Founded by Myron Bartlett: in 1826— ) 
W..T. Anderson Present Publisher 


(PE Macon (Ga.) Telegraph which 

_. celebrated the one hundredth anni- 
versary of its founding on: Thanksgiving 
Day, is the surviving representative of a 
number. of Georgia newspapers. which 
flourished ‘at various times during the 
nineteenth century. 

It is a far cry from the Telegraph 
which: young Myron Bartlett, of New 
Hampshire, issued to, the public of Ma- 
con on Noy. 1, 1826, and the-huge Cen- 
tennial edition which the Macon Tele- 
graph issued on Thanksgiving Day, 1926, 
celebrating its 100 birthday. 

The Georgia Messenger the first pa- 
per published in Bibb County, was pub- 
lished when Macon was Fort Hawkins 


- and in the year 1823. Three years later 


the young Dr. Myron Bartlett came to 
Georgia and established the Macon Tele- 
graph. 

Over in Milledgeville, Ga., which was 
then the capital of Georgia, there was a 
small paper, the Georgia Journal which 
had been in existence since 1808. Soon 
after the advent of the Telegraph the 


_ Journal and the Messenger were merged 


and published under that name. In a 
few years later a paper from Albany, 
Ga., the Albany Courier was merged 
with the Journal and Messenger. 

In the meanwhile the Telegraph was 
going along its own way under the di- 
rection of Myron Bartlett, who had come 
to be recognized as one of the great 
editorial writers of Georgia. Under his 
editorship the Telegraph soon became an 
outstanding journal. 

The ambitious young man brought out 
on Oct. 31, 1831, the first daily paper 
ever published in Macon. But the daily 
was not practical for Macon and the 
project was abandoned early in the next 
year, 

In 1844 Myron Bartlett was succeeded 
by Oliver H. Prince who remained edi- 
tor until 1847 when he was succeeded 
by Samuel Ray. It was Ray who made 
pronounced improvements on the paper. 
He removed the unsightly advertisements 
from the front page and substituted a 
supply of live news. 

Joseph Clisby won fame as editor of 
the Telegraph during the War Be- 
tween the States period. He began his 
editorship in 1855. On Jan. 12, 1864, 
Clisby announced that in the future the 
Telegraph would be published daily and 
his was the first successful attempt at a 
daily paper in Macon, 

On Sept. 19, 1864, Clisby announced 
that he had sold the paper and that Henry 
L. Flash, editor of the Confederate, an- 
other paper published in Macon, would 
become editor. The late days of the war 
were trying for Georgia and for the Tele- 
graph, When Macon was a captured 
city the Telegraph was printed by vol- 
unteer printers who got the type from the 
floor and used it to publish a small 
sheet which carried the announcement of 
the assassination of Lincoln. 

The reconstruction period saw the 
changing of the Telegraph from hand to 
hand until finally in 1896 C. L. Pendleton 
bought the controlling interest and be- 
came its editor. He continued until the 
year of his death 1914. Mr. Pendleton 
was probably the best known of the Tele- 
graph’s editors. His editorials were 
quoted all over the country. 

On Thanksgiving Day, 1914, announce- 
ment was made that W. T. Anderson, 
business manager of the paper, has bought 
the controlling stock and Mr. Anderson 
has been editor and publisher since that 
time. 

In a front page editorial in the 160- 
page Centennial edition of the Telegraph, 
Mr. Anderson spoke of the general rules 
and policies of the paper as follows: 

“These men were told that the news 
department was to be operated free and 
independent of. the other departments. 
That no man in the news was supposed 


to know what ‘the editorial policy was— 
that he was not even supposed to read 
editorials except as a matter of informa- 
It was explained that many news- 


tion. 


W. T. Anderson 


papers, despite their protesting to the con- 
trary, shaped their news and colored it 
according to the way the editor or pub- 
lisher thought. In this office there was 
to be the truth always, the fullest in- 
formation, gathered carefully and written 
truthfully. And then both the editorial 
writers and the public would have the 
same sources of information, their facts 
would be the same so far as possible, 
and if the editor and the public disagreed, 
it would be an honest and _ intelligent 
difference and not one of deception and 
double dealing.” 

The closing paragraph of Mr. An- 
derson’s editorial follows: “That’s all 
there is to the Telegraph. And so sin- 
cerely do I regard it as a public insti- 
tution and myself as a transitory custo- 
dian, that I feel that there are hands 
being prepared and waiting to catch the 
torch whenever I shall fail. Be theirs 
to hold it high, that the Telegraph may 
live and serve, and possibly in the great 
day when man’s work shall have been 
finished and all the world shall be looked 
upon as good, we may be given the privi- 
lege to gaze down from on high and see 
our part of the wonderful arch that is 
now so far from finished.” 


PARIS, ILL., DAILY SOLD 


E. M. Jenison, Former Fond du Lac 
Publisher, New Beacon Owner 


The sale of the Paris (Ill.) Daily Bea- 
con to E. M. Jenison of Fond du Lac, 
Wis., was announced Dec. 1 by Fred 
A. Feare and William F. Leath, former 
owners. The Beacon building was in- 
cluded in the transaction. The consider- 
ation was not announced. The negotia- 
tions were conducted through the agency 
of H. F. Henrichs, newspaper broker 
of Litchfield, Ill. 

Mr. Jenison is a man of wide business 
and newspaper experience. He was edi- 
tor and one of the proprietors of the 
Fond du Lace Daily Commonwealth, and 
manager of the P. B. Haber Printing 
Company of Fond du Lac at the time of 
the recent sale of these properties to the 
Reporter Printing Company of the same 
city at a reported price of $260,000. Mr. 
Jenison assumed immediate personal 
charge of the Paris Daily Beacon. 

W. F. Leath will remain with the 
Daily Beacon as editor. Previous to his 
connection with the Paris paper, Mr. 
Leath was president of the Cincinnati 
Commercial Tribune. 

Fred A. Feare. who has been business 
manager of the Daily Beacon, was also 
formerly connected with the Cincinnati 
Commercial Tribune. He has not an- 
nounced his intentions for the future. 
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FILES OF MACON TELEGRAPH SPAN 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


Dec. 13—Washington Press Assn., 
King, Kitsap and Pierce County 
group, meeting, Auburn, Wash. 

Dec. 28—Assn. of American 
Schools and Departments of 
Journalism, annual meeting, 
Ohio State University, Colum- 

' bus, O. : 

' Dec. 29-31—American Assn. of 
Teachers of Journalism, annual 
meeting, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, O. 

Jan. 5-7—North Carolina Press 
Assn.,-3rd annual Newspaper In- 
stitute, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Jan. 14-15—North Dakota Press 
Assn., winter meeting, Bismarck, 
N 


Jan. 14-15—Virginia Press Assn,. 
mid-winter meeting, Petersburg, 
Va. 

Jan. 14-15—Northeast Missouri 
Press Assn., annual meeting, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Jan. 15—International Benjamin 
Franklin Society, annual meeting 
and luncheon, Hotel Astor, New 
York. 

Jan. 15-22—Thrift Week. 

Jan. 17—Benjamin Franklin’s 
Birthday, “Newspaper Day.” 
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COMPLAINT PRIVILEGED 
NEW COURT RULE 


Judgment for $6,124 Against N. Y. 
Evening Post Reversed—Ruling 
Settles Long Disputed Legal 
Point 


1 


Right of the press to publish the con- 
tents of officially filed complaints insti- 
tuting suits of law without risk of libel 
was sustained in a unanimous decision 
handed down Dec. 3 by the New York 
Appellate Division. 

In accordance with this ruling the 
court reversed a judgment of $6,124 
rendered against the New York Evening 
Post by a jury sitting before Supreme 
Court Justice Philip J. McCook and dis- 
missed the complaint of Mrs. Anne Mc- 
Coy Campbell, a Christian Science prac- 
titioner. The decision will affect ad- 
ditional libel actions brought by Mrs. 
Campbell against other newspapers and 
apparently settles a legal point long dis- 
puted. 

The Post and other newspapers printed 
in 1922 a report of the contents of 
papers in an action filed in the County 
Clerk’s office by Mrs., Elizabeth Nich- 
ols against Mrs. Campbell and another 
person, seeking to recover $16,000 dam- 
ages suffered as the result of alleged 
fraud. Later Mrs. Nichols discontinued 
the suit and retracted the charges. 

Mrs. Campbell brought actions for 
libel against several newspapers, declar- 
ing that her reputation had suffered from 
the publication of false statements which 
were not privileged. In her action 
against the New York Times the jury 
returned a verdict for the defendant. 
Mrs. Campbell met with varying for- 
tune in the other cases. 

In its decision yesterday the Appel- 
late Division said: 

“We are of the opinion that in no 
event can the plaintiff recover in the 
present action and that the plaintiff’s 
action must be dismissed. We are of 
the opinion that the publication of the 
article in question was privileged upon 
the ground that it was a fair and true 
report of a judicial proceeding within 
the meaning of the provisions of 337 
of the Civil Practice act.” 

The Court pointed out that this sec- 
tion exempted newspapers from libel 
suits for printing fair and true reports 
of any judicial proceeding, unless actual 
malice in making the report could be 
proved. 

The issue, it. was said, was directly 
presented to the lower court when coun- 
sel for the Post asked Justice McCook 


‘ ts) 


foe et cnet ee . ‘ Soe, 4 
to charaesthe jury that thé ‘filitig ‘of the 


complaint against Mrs. Campbell in the 
County Clerk’s’ office, tdgether with the 
filing of the answer, constituted a ju- 
dicial proceeding, the facts of which 
could legally be publishéd. ~ The - Court: 
refused the request and, instead charged 
that the filing of the complaint did not 
carry with it the privilege of republica- 
tion. 

Declaring that Justic McCook erred, 
the Appellate Division said: “The evi- 
dence shows that the. article in question 
was a fair’ and trué report of the cori- 
tents of the complaint in the action for 
fraud brought against the ‘plaintiff. ‘We 
think it cannot be questioned but that 
the complaint which was placed on file 
in the office of the Clerk of the county, 
the filing of the answer of the plaintiff 
antedating by a day the filing of said 
complaint, was a step in a judicial pro- 
ceeding.” ; 

According to the Court, “the papers 
became public property by such filing” 
and constituted a public document. They 
were accessible to any one desiring to 
see them, it was pointed out, and were 
not improperly “the subject of comment 
and discussion in the public press.” 

Contrary implications in a decision in 
a previous case involving the New York 
Herald Company were held by the Ap- 
pellate Division to be mere obiter’ dicta 
and not controlling. + 

“A qualified privilege existed upon 
which the defendant properly relied in 
its report,” it declared. “We think such 
publication was privileged, and by reason 
of such privilege the plaintiff cannot re- 
cover in the present action. There was 
no evidence of any actual malice on the 
part of the defendant.” ; 


WOOD AIDS NEW YORK 
PRESSMEN’S SCHOOL 


President of Machinery Company 
Offers $500 -Annual Prize and 
Gives Autoplate to Provide 
Incentive to Excel 


Henry A. Wise Wood, president of the 
Wood Newspaper Machinery Company, 
has presented $500 for prize money and 
a pony autoplate machine to the press- 
men’s school conducted in New York 
jointly by the New York union and the 
publishers association under the auspices 
of the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Announcement of the presentation was 
made this week by Andrew Armstrong, 
president of New York Printing Press- 
men’s Union Number 2. The first an- 
niversary of the school was celebrated 
on Nov. 30 at a dinner, during which 
Fred A. Walker, managing director of 
the New York Evening Telegram, and 
chairman of the publishers. association, 
remarked on the need of prize awards. 

Mr. Wood wrote the following letter 
to Mr. Armstrong: 

“I have ordered a Pony Autoplate Ma- 
chine built for your school. This ma- 
chine will cast the plates and completely 
finish and cool them, delivering them 
dry, ready for press. I have instructed 
our shops to get in touch with you con- 
cerning its installation. 

“T am enclosing herewith my personal 
check for $500, covering such prize or 
prizes as it seems wisest to you to award 
those who shall have done the best work 
im your school during the current year. 
This, I hope, will do something towards 
creating the incentive to excel which last 
night Mr. Walker thought to be lack- 
ing. You may consider this prize as one 
to be given annually by me.” 

About 200 attended the school’s’ anni- 
versary dinner. Maj. George L. Berry, 
president of the International Printing 
Pressmen’s and Assistant’s Union of 
North America was the chief speaker. 

_ Four new members were elected to the 
international union: Florence D. White, 
general manager, and J. F. Bresnahan, 
business manager, New York World; W. 
H. Field, general manager of the New 
York Daily News; Howard Davis, busi- 
ness manager of the New York Herald 


Tribune, and Mr. Walker, New York 
Evening Telegram. 
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JOURNALISM ‘TEACHERS TO HEAR WHAT 
EDITORS EXPECT FROM THEM 


Erie Hopwood, A. S. N. E. President, to Address Their Annual 


Convention in Columbus, December 29-31— 
Other Speakers Named 


TPHE program for the annual three- 

day convention of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Journalism, 
which will be 
held in Colum- 
bus, O., Dec. 29- 
31, has been made 
public by Prof. 
M. G. Osborn of 
Louisiana State 
University, presi- 
dent of the Asso- 
ciation. 

One feature 
will be a discus- 
sion of “What 
the American 
Society of News- 
paper Editors 
Be pectsma.o t 
Teachers of Jour- 
nalism,” by Erie C. Hopwood, editor of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer and president 
of the newspaper editors’ organization. 

David Lawrence, president of the Con- 
solidated Press Association, Washington, 
D. C., and publisher of the United States 
Daily, is scheduled to speak at the dinner 
which will close the sessions of Thurs- 
day, Dec. 30. For the first night, Dec. 
29, ‘informal discussions in the lounge of 
the Faculty Club are listed, with William 
A. Ireland of the Columbus Dispatch and 
Robert O. Ryder of the Ohio State 
Journal taking part. 

The question of journalistic fraterni- 
ties, which has been a point of debate in 
the last two conventions, will be brought 
up again in a talk on “What Sigma Delta 
Chi Expects of Teachers of Journalism,” 
by Roy L. French of the University of 
North Dakota, national president of 
Sigma Delta Chi. Discussions in previous 
conventions have been largely from the 
standpoint of the teachers. 

Objections raised have centered around 
what has been termed unnecessary ex- 
pense for the students, and distraction 
from their studies. This will be the first 
time the association has listened to a 
formal presentation of the fraternities’ 
side by the head of one of them. . 

The teachers’ convention will be pre- 
ceded on Dec. 28 by a convention of the 
Association of American Schools and 
Departments of Journalism, which will 
also be held in Columbus under the aus- 
pices of the Department of Journalism 
of the Ohio State University. This asso- 
ciation is made up of nearly a score of 
institutions which meet the requirements 
laid down as to size and experience of 
teaching staff, quality and amount of 
training given to journalism students, 
and the organization of the work. Five 
or six applications for membership will 
be brought up this year. 

The president of this association, com- 
monly called the A. A. S. D. J., is J. S. 
Myers of Ohio State University. He is 
in charge of local arrangements for both 
conventions. Delegates will be housed in 
Mack Hall, a student dormitory, and all 
sessions will be held on the Ohio State 
University campus. 

The three-day program of the teachers’ 
association, according to President Os- 
born, “represents a compromise between 
the wishes of the teachers, mainly in the 
smaller schools, who asked that methods 
of teaching the various courses in jour- 
nalism be stressed, and the suggestions 
of those who wanted emphasis on gradu- 
ate work and research study in jour- 
nalism.” Accordingly, the first two mor- 
ning sessions are given largely to teach- 
ing methods, while the last day is de- 
voted almost wholly to research work 
and graduate study. 

The program follows: 


WepnEspay, Dec. 29, 9 a. M. 

Raising the Quality of Students in Profes- 
sional Courses in Journalism—Grant M. Hyde, 
University of Wisconsin; Fred J. Lazell, Uni- 
versity of Iowa; John O. Simmons, Syracuse 
University. 

Discussion, 

Methods of Placing Journalism Graduates— 
Osman C. Hooper, the Ohio State University. 


M. G. Osporn 


Methods of Obtaining Accuracy on the Part 
of Journalism Students—Henry E. Birdsong, 


Butler College; H. H. Herbert, University of 
Deters: William S. Maulsby, University of 
Towa. 
Four-Minute Talks on New Teaching 
Methods. 
Appointment of Committees. 
:30 P.M. 


The Relation of the College Paper to the 
University—Norman J. Rader, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

What the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors Expects of Teachers of Journalism— 
Erie C. Hopwood, editor, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, president, seat WN eau. 

What Sigma Delta Chi Expects of Teachers 
of Journalism—Roy L. French, University of 
North Dakota, president, Sigma Delta Chi. 

P. M. 

Evening Session in the Lounge of the Faculty 
Club with Informal Discussions. William 
Ireland, of the Columbus Dispatch, and Robert 
O. Ryder, of the Ohio State Journal, will take 


part. 
Tuurspay, Dec. 30, 9 a. Mo. 

President’s Address—Some Incidental Values 
in yournalism Training—Marvin G. Osborn, 
Louisiana State University. 

Methods of Teaching Newspaper Reporting— 
John E. Drewry, University of Georgia. 

Methods of Teaching Feature Writing— 
H. F. Harrington, Northwestern University. 

Methcds of Teaching Critical Writing—Leon 
Nelson Flint, University of Kansas. 

What Law Should the Reporter Know?— 
Harry B. Center, Boston University. 

Theory vs. Practice in Journalism—G, H. 
Gallup, University of Iowa. 

Why I Am a Good Teacher of Journalism—- 
Lester C, Getzloe, the Ohio State University. 

1:30 P. M. 

Stories the Student Doesn’t Get—C. F. R. 
Smith, Iowa State College. 

The Daily Newspaper as it Pertains to 
Agricultural News and Comment—C. 
Rogers, Kansas State Agricultural College. 

The Relation of Social Science Subjects to 
the Teaching of Journalism—E. M. Johnson, 
University of Minnesota. 

Some Contemporary Attitudes Towards Jour- 
nalism—Nelson Antrim Crawford, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


The Newspapers of Russia—S. C. Cahan, 
Syracuse University. 
J PieMs 
Dinner at the Faculty Club. Presiding: 


Joseph S. Myers, the Ohio State University: 


Speakers: George W. Rightmire, president, 
Ohio State University; Walter Williams, Uni- 
versity of Missouri; David Lawrence, presi- 


dent, 
ton, 


Consolidated Press Association, Washing- 
DSC: 

Fripay, Dec. 31, A. 

The beginnings of the ranking ape England 
Courant—Willard G, Bleyer, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Other reports and papers on Research Work 
in Journalism—Willard G. Bleyer, University 
of Wisconsin; Leon Nelson Flint, University ‘of 
Kansas; Fred J. Lazell, University of Iowa; 
Frank L. Martin, University of Missouri; 
Lawrence W. Murphy, University of Illinois; 
. E. Rogers, Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege; A. L. Stone, University of Montana. 

Graduate Study in Journalism—Eric W. 
Allen, University of Oregon; Willard G. Bleyer, 
University of Wisconsin; Charles P. Cooper, 
Columbia University; Helen O, Mahin, Uni- 
versity of Kansas; ‘Joseph S. Myers, the Ohio 
State University. 

_ Report of Council on Education for Journal- 
ism, 

Reports of Committees. 

Election of Officers. 

Miscellaneous Business. 


CURTIS NETS $8,173,277 


Publishing Company’s Earnings Dis- 
closed with Sale of 10,000 Shares 


An idea of the earnings of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, owners and pub- 
lishers of the Saturday Evening Post, 
the Ladies’ Home Journal and the 
Country Gentleman, was obtained this 
week in the public announcement by a 
eroup of banking houses of the sale of 
10,000 shares of Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany $7 cumulative dividend preferred 
stock. 

Net earnings for the first six months 
of this year, it was announced, totalled 
$8,173,277, after depreciation and taxes. 
For the year ended Dec. 31, 1924, the 
earnings, after depreciation and taxes, 
were $14,714,819 and for 1925 the earn- 
ings were $16,040,515, “or nearly $10,- 
000,000 in excess of preferred dividend 
requirements,” 

It was announced that the company 
has no funded or other debt except cur- 
rent monthly accounts and among its 
current assets on June 30, 1926, was more 
than $25,000,000 in cash, United States 
Government bonds and other investments, 


for December 


headquarters at Chattanooga, Tenn., 


11, 1926 


including parcels of real estate in various 
parts of Philadelphia. The common ‘stock 


of the company, at current market prices, ~ 


is said to have a market value of more 
than $160,000,000. There are now out- 
standing 900,000 shares of $7 cumulative 
dividend preferred stock, without par 
value, and 900,000 shares of’ common 
stock, without par value. The 10,000 
shares offered by the bankers and quickly 
absorbed, -were sold at a rate. of $116.50 
a share. 


COMPILING RATE CLAIMS 


S. N. P. A. Asks Members for List for 
Study Purposes 


Southern publishers have been re- 
quested by the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association to compile a list of 
claims they have filed against the rail- 
roads during the past year for damages 
to newsprint paper. 

A letter requesting this information 
has been sent out from S. N. P. = 
Manager Cranston Williams. : 

As soon as the information has been 
received it will be compiled so that a 
general study of the situation may be 
made, 


PREPARING COST BLANKS 


The cost findings and surveys committee 
of the Inland Daily Press Association 
is preparing cost finding blanks for each 
one of its 243 members to report on 1926 
business after the close of the year. The 
cost survey will be made in units of dol- 
lars and cents instead of percentages as 
heretofore. 
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PRESS EQUIPMENT FIRMS — 


MERGED IN NEW YORK 


‘Thomas W. Hall Company Buys Used 
Machinery Department of Baker 


Sales Company Whose Founder 
Died Last March 


The Thomas W. Hall Company, New 
York dealers in printing and lithograph- 
ing machinery, has purchased the good 
will and sales records of the used 
machinery department of the Baker Sales 
Company. 

Herbert L. Baker, founder of the 
Baker Sales Company, died last March. 
Malcolm Baker and Donald Baker, sons 
of the late founder, engineered the con- 
solidation with the assistance of H. J. 
Burr, an executive of the Baker company. 

The Halil company has been in ex- 
istence for nine. years. Mr. Hall is 
generally known for his expert knowledge 
of rotary. and lithographing presses. 
Recently he has expanded his activities 
along other lines, particularly in the pub- 
lishing and newspaper field. 


“LINEBOOK” AN AIR FEATURE 


A special program celebrating the pub- 
lication of this year’s Linebook, a com- 
pilation of the best things that have ap- 
peared in the “Line O’ Type or Two” 
column of the Chicago Tribune,- was 
broadcast over WGN, the Tribune’s radio 
station, Wednesday night, Dec..8 “R. 
H. L.,” Richard Henry Little, conducts 
the column and made the Linebook selec- 
tions. 
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thoughtful space buyer 
is uninfluenced in personal 
purchases by the square foot- 


age of floor space, or number 
of shelves in a store. Statistics 
are secondary to convenience, 


economy and 
purpose. 


satisfaction of 


But when bigness is also 
present—it fulfills every want! 


As a parallel, Jacksonville, a city of 
sanity and substantial growth—and 
the newspaper which carries adver- 
tising to the city—and to Florida— 


Che Hlorida Gimes-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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The Growing popularity 
of The Baltimore News 


FIRS 


Average net paid circulation for November 


127,134 


For the FOURTH consecutive month the largest 


circulation of any Baltimore evening paper 


The Baltimore News went ahead 
51,000 agate lines of local advertising in 
November, and was the only Baltimore 
evening paper to show a gain in local 
advertising. 


It is clear that The News goes into as many 
or more Baltimore homes as any other Baltimore 
paper. Youcan buy it on its own coverage, with- 
out being FORCED to take a morning paper of 
largely duplicating circulation in addition; and 
you can’t cover Baltimore without The Baltimore News. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Baltimore, Md. 


18. 


Editor & Publisher 


MAILERS ASK INJUNCTION AGAINST I.T.U. 
CHANGES IN GOVERNMENT 


Amendments Urged by President Howard Would Deprive 
3000 Mailers of Voice in Council and Handling 


of Funds, It 


NDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Dec. 8.—A suit 

to enjoin Charles P. Howard, president 
of the International Typographical Union 
and other mem- 
bers of the Ex- 
ecutive Council 
of the organiza- 
tion from carry- 
ing on an al- 
leged conspiracy 
to exclude the 
Mailers Trade 
District | Union 
from the organ- 
ization, thus gain- 
ing control of 
$2,000,000 in as- 
sessments and - ~ = 
dues, was filed 
yesterday by 
James P. Mc- 
Nichols and other officers of the Mailers 
Union in Federal Court here. 

McNichols charges in the suit that 
Howard has written letters to printer 
members of the International Typograph- 
ical Union urging amendments to the 
constitution that would segregate the 
Mailers District Trade Union and de- 
prive it of participation in management 
of affairs of the Typographical Union. 
According to the complaint the letters 
are being sent only to printer members of 
the Union, the Mailers being avoided. 

Control of $2,000,000 paid in during 
the last fifteen years by the 3,000 mem- 
bers of the Mailers Union for various 
benefits and now in the care of John 
W. Hays, secretary-treasurer of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union, is at 
stake, it is charged. The money, it is 
said, is invested in Liberty bonds at the 
Fletcher American National Bank in In- 
dianapolis. 


Cartes P, Howarp 


Is Charged 


Other members of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the typographical union, installed 
recently, are Seth R. Brown, vice-presi- 
dent; Austin Hewson, vice-president, and 
Charles N. Smith, vice-president. 

Other complainants in the suit are Wal- 
ter J. Weissmann of Cincinnati, O., 
James F. Carr of Toledo, O., Frank 
Raubinger of San Francisco, Cal., Otto 
Lepp of Milwaukee, Wis., and Munro 
Roberts of St. Louis, Mo. 


The amendments which Howard is 
charged with urging provide that the 
mailers’ branch shall elect a third vice- 
president to represent them on the exec- 
utive council. McNichols declares this 
would deprive the mailers’ branch of its 
right of franchise in the management of 
the Typographical Union as a whole. The 
questionnaires which Howard is sending 
to all local unions of the Typographical 
Union are so worded that no opportunity 
is afforded for negative replies, it is 
charged. 

The amendments are in violation of the 
constitution in as much as they classify 
who shall have the right to vote, the 
complaint sets forth. All smaller unions 
formerly ‘attached to the Typographical 
Union have been eliminated until the 
mailers’ branch is the only one left, it 
was asserted. If the mailers’ branch is 
eliminated, its members will be deprived of 
mortuary and other benefits, McNichols 
declared. 

Since the printers control the union by 
their 70,000 members as opposed to the 
3,000 members of the mailers’ branch, the 
only recourse of the latter is through an 
injunction to prevent adoption of the 
amendments, McNichols asserts. The 
suit asks that a trust be formed in favor 
of the mailers’ union. 


RUMANIA OSTRICH LIKE 
IN REGARD TO NEWS 


“Bantam Kingdom’’ Seeks to Suppress 
All News of State Affairs, N. Y. 
Times Man Writes— 
Attempt Fails 


Rumania’s “ostrich-like attitude’ on 
press censorship was described by Lin- 
coln Eyre, correspondent of the New 
York Times in a dispatch filed from 
Budapest, Dec. 6. Writing of Queen 
Marie’s return to Bucharest, he declared 
she made every effort to keep her ar- 
rival secret from the American press 
representatives, not wishing them to wit- 
ness the “lifeless colorless character of 
her homecoming.” He continued: 

“The Queen’s attitude, in which she 
was strongly seconded by the Rumanian 
Government, is strikingly characteristic 
of Rumania’s fear of being compared 
with other nations to her own detriment. 
The Rumanians are forever emulating 
the ostrich. Their grotesque attempts at 
camouflaging their political, social and 
economic body by sticking its head in 
the sand and have become a_ national 
vice. They utterly fail to understand 
that their secretive behavior confuses 
rather than conceals, and harms more 
than it helps abroad. It leads inevitably 
fo the question, What is the matter with 
Rumania? 

“An answer in some detail seems worth 
while today, since the presence at Buch- 
arest of sixteen American correspond- 
ents, photographers and movie men im- 
plies quite an extraordinary interest 
overseas in the affairs of this bantam 
kingdom. It seems opportune, moreover, 
to file the dispatch that follows here in 
Budapest so that no doubt may exist of 
its complete freedom from censorious 
supervision. 

“The most dangerous factor in Ru- 


mania’s complex is the censorship. Until 
the recent influx of American newspaper 
men it was also the Rumanian Govern- 
ment’s most carefully guarded secret. 
The censor’s first duty was to smother 
all information about the censorship. 

To get around this subterranean sup- 
pression of news the Americans were 
obliged from the start to controvert Ru- 
manian officialdom’s bland denial that 
there was any control whatever over 
press messages abroad. For the first 
time in the history of American journal- 
ism they demanded an open, recognized 
censorship—a strangely anomalous de- 
mand, but one imperatively motivated by 
the secret stifling of their dispatches. 
Through a collective appeal direct to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs the corres- 
pondents succeeded in getting an official 
“supervisor” of news matter appointed 
whose decisions should be absolute and 
final. 

“The functionary assigned to this 
thankless job happens to be a most in- 
telligent and amiable young Transylvan- 
ian, thoroughly familiar with the English 
language and the United States. He has 
stricken little or nothing out of the press 
messages laid before him. Probably he 
would pass this dispatch undeleted, but to 
allay all suspicion that its text has been 
tampered with it has been carried un- 
read across the frontier and put on the 
wire here. 

“The writer spent a week at Bucha- 
rest and came into daily contact with 
the censorship. He is able to affirm 
that in that time no salient facts about 
the situation there were suppressed. But 
so long as the Rumanian Government cen- 
sors news the menace of distortion exists 
—and with it the danger of Rumania 
finding herself lied about and defamed 
abroad. 

“This obvious truth escapes the Buch- 
arest authorities altogether. 

_ “They are much annoyed over the 
journalistic invasion resulting from their 
efforts a fortnight ago to bottle up within 
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their borders all information about their 


King’s illness and the political upheaval 
threatened by his death. In their eyes 
the visiting scribes resemble a plague of 
seventeen-year locusts, which they would 
gladly rid themselves of it if they only 
dared. 


“The chief object of concealment “was: 
the gravity of King Ferdinand’s ailment.: 


Bucharest was doing its-best to-hide the 
inherently 4atal nature of his -malady 
and the imminent danger of his death at 
a time when in. the United States Queen 
Marie was broadcasting the necessity ot 
her immediate departure homeward lest 
ie king die before she reached his bed- 
side. 

“Why so much camouflage about an 
apparently innocuous and inevitable oc- 
currence? Because the Rumanian Goy- 
ernment heard that the approach of the 
sovereign’s demise would stir the sup- 
porters of his exiled eldest son, who a 
year ago renounced his right of succes- 
sion to the throne, to stage a coup d’état 
on his behalf.” 


AIR MAIL RATE CHANGE 


Zone Charges Abolished and Flat 10c 
Per Half Ounce Scale Adopted 


A flat air mail postage rate of 10 cents 
a half ounce effective Feb. 1, 1927, was 
announced by Postmaster General New 
this week following receipt of a telegram 
from Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral W. Irving Glover from Portland, 

re. 

Present rates are 8 cents for the first 
zone, 16 cents for the second zone, and 
24 cents for the third zone, for each 
ounce or fraction of an ounce. 


ss = INDIANA--MERGER--—=--- 
Peru Chronicle and Journal Manage- 
ments Consolidated 


A consolidation of the Peru (Ind.) 
Morning Chronicle and the: Peru Jour- 
nal ‘was effected this ‘week, the combined 
paper appearing Wednesday. 

The Journal is an evening paper, and- 
the merged paper will continue to pub- 
lish both morning and evening editions. 

Eldrew D. Cissell, former owner of 
the Chronicle, becomes managing editor 
of the consolidated publications, while 
William D. Hendricks, former owner cf 
the Journal, becomes business manager. 
The papers will be published by the Peru’ 
Journal Publishing Company, and the 
old -Cissell Publishing Company will be 
dissolved. 


A. P. CHAIRMAN NAMED 


Representatives of Four Divisions Will 
Meet with Board in January 


Publishers of Associated Press news- 
papers elected by members as chairmen of 
the divisional advisory boards were an- 
nounced this week at A. P. New York 
headquarters. 

They are: F. A. Miller, South Bend 
(Ind.) Tribune, central division; Richard 
Hooker, Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 
eastern division; R. A. Reeder, Miami — 
(Fla.) News, southern division; and 
Frank S. Baker, Tacoma (Wash.) Daily 
Ledger, western division. ; 

These chairmen, in accordance with 
A. P. by-laws, will represent the mem- 
bership at the January meeting of the 
board of directors in New York. 


HE ‘LTOLEDO-BLADE 
continues to show its lead- 
ership with the following 
remarkable record for the 
month of November: 

The CIRCULATION averaged 


130,000 copies, per day, which is the 
largest in the history of the BLADE. 


It had 34% more circulation than 


the second paper. 


It carried 56% more Advertising 
than the second paper. 


Besides its Circulation and Adver- 
tising records, the BLADE is today 
acknowledged to be one of the best 
newspapers published in the Middle 


West. . 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Inc. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
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FORTUNATE IN ITS PRESS” 


and THE NEW YORK TIMES 
is FIRST 


Js A SURVEY of New York newspapers The New Yorker, the recently estab- 


lished and highly successful weekly journal of the metropolis, says of The New 
York Times: 


No one, inside or outside the newspaper 
business, will challenge the right of THE 
TIMES to be named first in any considera- 
tion of the metropolitan press. 


It has not the largest circulation, nor 
does it lead in volume of advertising in all 
classifications. It has, however, in thirty 
years under its present ownership brought 
together one of the largest homogeneous 
groups of intelligent, well-to-do and re- 
sponsive readers ever won by any news- 
paper. 

Its first function, it conceives, is news- 
giving. Features, opinions, even orders for 
advertising, must give way before the pres- 
sure of the day’s events. 

No mere parochial or insular standard of 
news suits THE Times. It takes the world 
for its district. And not only the visible 
world, but the invisible, for the researches 
of science into the unknown are reported as 
thoroughly and competently as are the mur- 
ders in Mott Street or the mysterious policy 
of China. Explorer and archaeologist, 
chemist and astronomer, bacteriologist and 
engineer—all have learned to rely upon 
THE Times to inform the layman of their 
discoveries, and to tell them what their 
fellows are doing—always accurately, with 
restraint and respect for scholarly truth. 
THE TIMES is an essential tool to the busi- 
ness man, a public document to the states- 
man, a contemporary record to the histo- 
rian, a reference bulletin to the shipper, 
the lawyer, the realtor, the financier, an 


Che New Pork Gimes. 


inspiration to the educator, and to all other 
newspaper men an unfailing source and 
worthy model. 


Hails Its “Clarity and Vigor” 


Foresight, energy and enterprise have 
enabled it to tap every spring of news in 
the entire world. Its men range far with 
assignments which are definite and yet 
leave play for individual initiative and 
talent. Skill and decency in training and 
handling men have equipped it to present 
the news with clarity and vigor. Courage 
in the use of space, lavishness, at times, but 
always governed by a fit sense of propor- 
tion, have made it notable for thoroughness 
and balance, each story being stressed for 
what it is worth, no more, no less. The 
human race has never had a newspaper so 
comprehensive. 

Little wonder, then, that THe TIMES has 
a daily circulation of the highest intel- 
lectual quality, rising to 360,000 on week- 
days and 600,000 on Sundays. Little won- 
der, too, that it enjoys an advertising 
prestige that is international. 

No advertising campaign is properly built 
in New York unless THE TIMES has at least 
been given thorough consideration. There 
are many campaigns in which it is not a 
primary medium, but if it is not used, the 
reason for not using it ought to be positive. 
The burden of proof is not on THE TIMES; 
it is on the advertiser. 
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Mi HIFTS in population compel shifts in selling and distribu- 
ting tactics. 


No matter what your previous ideas were about the South— 
it’s time to get “Edited up to now’ — oe 
Nearly 30% of America now lives SOUTH. 
If your goods are to be sold to this 30% you will find you can reach 
and cover this area more cheaply and more effectively through daily 
newspaper “copy” than any other form of advertising. 
Leaders in many lines are already running new 1926-27 campaigns in 
Southern newspapers. 


Consult any recognized advertising agency for facts and figures on the 
South as it IS. : 


Or write for any specific information to the advertising manager of 
any newspaper signed herewith. 
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For General Information, Write 
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Cranston Williams, Manager, 


QUTHERN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASSN. 
Box 468, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sell The South Nee 


SOUTHERN NEWSPAPERS 


ALABAMA 


Anniston Star 
Birmingham Age-Herald 
Birmingham News 
Huntsville Times 
Mobile Item 

Mobile Register 
Montgomery Advertiser 
Montgomery Journal 
Opelika News 

Selma Times-Journal 


ARKANSAS 
Fort Smith Times-Record 


FLORIDA 


Clearwater Sun 
DeLand News 


Fort Myers Press 
Gainesville Sun 
Jacksonville Journal 
Jacksonville Times-Union 
Miami Herald 

Miami News 

Palm Beach News 
Pensacola News-Journal 
Sarasota Times 

St. Augustine Record 
St. Petersburg Independent 
Tampa Times 

Tampa Tribune 

West Palm Beach Post 


GEORGIA 


Albany Herald 
Atlanta Constitution 
Atlanta Journal 


Augusta Herald 
Columbus Ledger 

Rome News-Tribune 
Savannah Morning News 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington Herald 


LOUISIANA 


Alexandria Town Talk 
Batcn Rouge State Times 
Lafayette Advertiser 

Lake Charles American Press 
Monroe News-Star 

New Orleans Item-Tribune 
New Orleans States 

New Orleans Times-Picayune 
Shreveport Journal 
Shreveport Times 


MISSISSIPI 


Biloxi-Gulfport Herald 


Columbus Commercial-Dispatch 
Greenwood Commonwealth 
Meridian Star 

Vicksburg Post 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville Citizen 

Asheville Times 

Charlotte News 

Charlotte Observer 

Concord Tribune 

Elizabeth City Advance 
Fayetteville Observer 
Gastonia Gazette 

Greensboro News 


Henderson Dispatch 
Hendersonville Times 


Hickory Record 

Kinston Free Press 

Raleigh News and Observer 
Raleigh Times 

Rocky Mount Telegram 
Salisbury Post 

Wilson Times 
Winston-Salem Journal 
Winston-Salem Sentinel 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston News and Courier 
Charleston Post 

Columbia Record 

Columbia State 

Rock Hill Herald 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga News 


Chattanooga Times 

Clarksville Leaf-Chronicle 

Columbia Herald 

Johnson City Chronicle and Staff-News 
Knoxville Journal 

Knoxville Sentinel 

Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Memphis Press 

Nashville Banner 

Nashville Tennessean 


TEXAS 


Corsicana Sun 


VIRGINIA 
Clifton Forge Review 
Danville Register and Bee 
Lynchburg News and Advance 
Roanoke Times and World-News 
Staunton Leader and News-Leader 
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SANTA CLAUS’ ARRIVAL 
STIRS ST. PAUL 


Dispatch and Pioneer Press Establish 
His Headquarters in Local 
Park—2,000 Letters from 
Children Daily 


Two thousand letters a day from in- 
terested children in St. Paul and the 
Northwest and 1,500 children and grown- 
ups per hour greeting the official Santa 
Claus as set up by the St. Paul Dispatch 
and Pioneer Press, are the statistics wo 
date on how well the 1926 Yuletide is 
going over in the “Christmas City.” 


The gentleman from Alaska arrived 
the day following Thanksgiving. He set 
up headquarters in Rice Park, where 


daily he has held receptions for young 
and old. To date he has greeted up- 
wards of 20,000 believers and unbelieyv- 
ers, many of them taking advantage of 
the reduced railroad rates and coming 
from points in excess of 500 miles. 

The arrival of St. Nick was the signal 
for the city and the merchants to deco- 
rate the streets and stores which, this 


year, was an accomplished fact about 
two weeks in advance of other years. 
Early Christmas shopping has been 


stimulated to a marked degree by the 
Santa Claus idea, the department stores 
reporting a heavy increase in business. 
One of the largest of these broke its 
one-day sales record and did it on a 
Tuesday. 


PAINLESS CUTTING OF OPER- 
ATING COSTS 


(Continued from page 5) 


the prime characteristic of the bulk of it. 
Most of the food product “features” sub- 
mitted for the women’s page have neither 
originality nor merit to distinguish them. 
They fill space at the cost of a stereotype 
plate and save the cost of .a syndicate 
feature or a local writer's salary. And 
they rob the publisher by making him 
give what he should sell, as well as taint- 
ing his news columns. If the publisher 
is getting ready to shorten sail and lighten 
ship, the press agent is the first to be 
thrown to the sharks. 

Another activity of comparatively re- 
cent origin which should be closely ex- 
amined before getting a place on the 
budget is the merchandising service de- 
partment. Undoubtedly many of these 
organizations have made an important 
place for themselves in their respective 
newspaper structures. They have cost 
much, but they have returned an excellent 
profit on the investment in the form of 
new local and foreign accounts. Others 
look like the genuine article, but their 
competitors tell strange tales of a $5,000 
account obtained by the promise and exe- 
cution of service to the advertiser which 
could not be rendered for much less than 
the amount of the contract. Newspaper 
men also tell of fantastic and unbelievable 
requests for service from — advertising 
_ agencies for unnamed accounts which are 
never subsequently identified on the for- 
eign advertising ledgers. The publisher 
who retains his merchandising service de- 
partment for better or worse might make 
a 1927 resolution to “debunk” it and to 
limit its activities to the business of ad- 
vertisers whose linage goes into his col- 
umns. 

Free cut and copy service to advertisers 
is an evil which remains from the olden 
days in a number of cities, and which 
offers a tempting salient to publishers who 
want to save money. 

And don’t forget the rate-card! 

It is a powder-kege in the finest of 
times, but to attempt adjustment on a 
falling market is almost comparable to 
juggling nitro-glycerine. When collec- 
tions are tight and credit is short, the 
business man needs advertising more than 
he ever needed it in days of free spending, 
but the job of selling him regular space 
is difficult enough without the complica- 
tion of selling a higher rate card. If 
there are still soft spots on the rate 
schedule, the time to fix them is before 
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any retrograde movement in business be- 
comes general. The moment may be right 
now to sell an adjustable card, in which 
the tariff varies both as to the amount 
of space used and as to the circulation 
offered by the publisher. The South 
Bend News-Times, one of the first users 
of this style card, reports uninterrupted 
success in its use, as do newspapers in 
New York and other cities which have 
somewhat similar methods. 

Turning to the circulation department, 
give a thought to returns. Largely elimi- 
nated during the war period, they have 
crept back to a corner of their old hold 
on many newspapers. Possibly some new 
readers have been won by the more 
liberal distribution afforded by a return 
policy, but one wonders whether the same 
results might not have been achieved by 
using the money cost of the extra papers 
in improving the paper itself. Like the 
free publicity parasite, returns arrive in 
days of prosperity and the temptation is 
to employ them as a stimulant when busi- 
ness lags. Unlimited or liberal returns 
have no place in efficient management, in 
the opinion of successful newspaper men. 

Every copy produced in the ordinary 
American newspaper plant costs the pub- 
lisher considerably more than he receives 
for it, the direct gain from returns is 
minus, the indirect gain doubtful. An- 
other aspect of circulation management to 
be closely scanned is the predate edition 
policy, which has been much discussed in 
recent weeks. The question is wholly in 
the debatable realm and no general ver- 
dict can be given at this time as to 
whether the predate is an economic evil 
or an exercise of the newspaper’s true 
function of disseminating its information 
as widely as possible. A Sunday predate, 
however, printed four or six days before 
date of publication seems hardly a legiti- 
mate daily newspaper activity ; its produc- 
tion and distribution cost and its possi- 
bilities as a revenue producer deserve the 
closest examination by the committee. 

Operation of trucks is a comparatively 
new business for most publishers and it 
not to be doubted that a good many pen- 
nies can be saved by close’ checking of 
mileage against fuel and oil cost, main- 
tenance and tires, and loads carried. Bris- 
bane, writing of the great fleet of trucks 
operated by the Hearst newspapers in 
New York, declared that they are sent out 
with the springs bent down to the axles. 
Those trucks earn their way. Do yours? 

As has been said and repeated, the edi- 
torial department is no longer the place 
for the publisher to save a large sum of 
money in one giant cut, but that does not 
mean that the editorial men are entirely 
immune from the inspection of the budget- 
ers. Joseph Pulitzer is quoted by one of 
his former secretaries as declaring that 
the overproofs would often make a better 
newspaper than the day’s issue. Much to 
substantiate this dictum can be found 
today, when the copy-desk is given 30 or 
40 per cent of the paper to fill and the 
choice of two, three, or four news serv- 
ices besides local and feature copy to fill 
it with. Much good copy for which wire 
tolls have been paid goes on the floor 
or to the reserve galleys in the composing 
room, perhaps never to see itself in print. 


HOLLISTER’S 
World-Record 
ACHIEVEMENT ! 


Our experienced, expert Organization 
is now conducting a THIRD succes- 
sive Circulation Campaign for the 
CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER, 
which will be the greatest and most 
successful in journalistic history. 
Ends December 23! : 


WRITE OR WIRE 


C. B. HOLLISTER 
Care PLAIN DEALER 


“(17-718 Commercial Exchange Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


That is inevitable, but it is watched»in 
well-managed newspaper offices, where the 
head of the desk hears from Authority 
in a loud voice after a two or three-day 
period of heavy overset. : 

Overhead telegraph and telephone tolls 
are another crevice through which dollars 
pour unwatched and unsuspected. Much 
of this waste is also inherent in the busi- 
ness of gathering news, but. it has been 
reduced by alert managing editors and 
men on the state desk who know how to 
handle correspondents unversed in city 
newspaper ways. 

Upon the editorial department, of 
course, rests the main responsibility for 
repulsing the space-grafting press agent, 
who now and then is one of their own 
number, out to increase his weekly in- 
come from the newspaper by a little 
acceleration of public opinion. 

The editorial department can also help 
the composing room save a useful dollar 
or two by furnishing copy clean and as 
nearly as possible free from errors that 
have to be corrected after the pages have 
passed through the foundry to the press- 
room. Few publishers know for their 
own papers the amount of money need- 
lessly wasted in replating for typograph- 
ical errors, but the amount in the aggre- 
gate must be appalling. 

Every assistance given to the com- 
positors which cuts down the possibility 
of errors is money in the profit column. 
Good lighting on machine keyboards and 
assembling mechanism, clean matrices and 
space-bands, a conscientious and compe- 
tent machinist, plenty of light and air, 
comfortable working chairs, convenient 
drinking water and wash-room facilities 
—all of these characterize the regime 
of the publisher who believes that a mo- 
ment saved or an extra line produced 
in the machine alley is so much velvet. 

The best of metal is not too good for 
the newspaper; composing machine and 
stereotype metal is worth many thou- 
sands of dollars in most plants, yet it 
is often treated as hardly more than 
junk. It is melted and recast by a boy 
or a laborer incapable of understanding 
its importance in many a shop. The type- 
setters can tell the publisher what in- 


attention to metal means when transl 

into terms of “squirts” whose removal 
takes the time needed to set a column of 
minion. The stereotyper knows the 
trouble and cost of a page the spongy 
slugs of which collapse under the matrix- 
press. Good type-metal at times may be 
worth its weight in gold. 

The press-room has its wastes, too, 
though they are by no means as im- 
portant as they were before the war 
showed publishers what havoc could be 
wrought by unwatched white and printed 
waste. As a rule, the personnel of the 
press-room force, as well as those in the 
composing room and stereotype depart- 
ment, are efficient workmen, easily inter- 
ested in doing their jobs better and end- 
ing unnecessary waste. 


Epitor & PuBLISHER has heard count- 
less stories from publishers of the loyal 
co-operation given freely by their me- 
chanical forces in time of stress. 
Though ideas for improvement often 
come from them unsolicited, it may be 
said that their rank and file looks for 
such leadership to the management, rep- 
resented by the foreman. 

And before the budget board completes 
its business, it might look over the stock- 
room shelves. Possibly it will find sta- 
tionery in a dozen different sizes, shapes, 
and shades on all kinds of stock up to 
the most expensive bond. Some of it 
may date back for years, a monument to 
an idea which promised results but was 
abandoned before the results appeared. 
It will possibly find an equal multiplicity 
of envelopes, also report blanks for every 
department, some of them unbelievably 
crude and unworkable. A few hours’ at- 
tention to the job-printing question may 
save several hundred dollars in this little- 
visited and usually forgotten corner of 
the shop. ; 

Happy, indeed, is the publisher whose 
shop needs attention in none of these 
situations. His business in its major af-_ 
fairs no doubt reflects equal fidelity and 
care. He can view with a calm mind — 
the dreary predictions of business stress, — 
secure in the knowledge that so far as 
the business sun is concerned, he is 
situated on the Equator. 


USED premiums. 


Can any periodical suffer 
loss by giving pleasure and 
diversion to the 


children of their 
patrons? 

Can any news- 
paper inn wi tee 
Other than ss co- 
operation from 
the inhabitants 


of its territory by 
an investment in 
good will? 

For years wise 
newspaper men 
have found the 
awatdin g. of 
premiums of in- 
calculable value. 

Many thoughtful 


circula- 
tion and business managers 
use premiums as a reward for 

Kango, our most popular toy, will be an incomparable 


aid to you in becoming beneficially wise. Its use by rep- 
resentative newspapers proves this. 


122 Fifth Avenue 


Is There a Newspaper Not 
Convinced of the Intrinsic 
Value of Premiums? 


If so, they are not the newspapers that have 


Write us for details. 


The Marel Toy Producing Company 
(Makers of Joytown Toys ) 


the procuring of new  sub- 
scribers. 


Others use 
them as a reward 
for the solution 


of puzzles fo F 
little: -ones . who 
thus are taught 
to love the chil- 
dren’s columns of 
their newspapers. 
Li} watiesie 
newspapers use 
them in some 
manner, for, as 
we have implied 
above, while 
Fear may be the 
beginning of Wis- 
dom, the enlistment of Good’ 


Will is the consummation of 
Wisdom. 


New York 


a 


5c Daily 


ecember 11, 1926 
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400,000 


DECEMBER 11, 1926 


10c Sunday 


FROM SCRATCH TO $1,000 A DAY IN 3 MONTHS, TOLD 


(00 DEALERS SECURED BY ONE AD IN LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


L. A. EXAMINER IS 
ONLY PAPER USED 


On August 1, 1926, there was no such 


thing as a Ready-Cut House Department | 


of the Bettingen Lumber Company of 
Los Angeles! Three months later, on 
November Ist, the Bettingen Ready-Cut 
Homes Company was doing a business of 
$1,000 a day! A 

Tn between those dates is an interesting 
advertising story. 


“Shall we try the ready-cut home 


field?” was the question that the officers | 


of the long-established lumber company 
asked themselves. 

 “Tet’s find out by running a test adver- 
tisement in The Los Angeles Examiner,” 
suggested Sylvester Hoffman, general 
sales manager. 

So a 16-inch advertisement appeared 
on August 1, in The Examiner. It drew 
65 mail inquiries and innumerable per- 
sonal calls, but the management had 
nothing to sell, not even literature to 
hand out. The purpose had been to find 
out how hard and in what direction the 
wind was blowing. 

As a result of that advertisement, 
thousands of dollars worth of machin- 
ery was installed, literature was pre- 
pared, and the company got ready to 
get its share. The first advertisement 
for actual business brought 72 mail re- 
plies from all over California, and from 
Arizona, Nevada and Utah, into all of 
which territories the company ships. 


A $6,500 house was sent to San Diego | 


as a direct result of that insertion, an 


agent was appointed there, and two more | 


houses shipped to him almost immedi- 
ately. The Examiner advertisements 
have found seven high-grade representa- 
tives for the company, while advertise- 
ments seeking representatives only and 
appearing in 35 small papers in this terri- 
tory brought but one reply, and that not 
the type that was sought. 

Today the business expands by leaps 
and bounds, and still The Examiner and 
its Sunday building pages are used ex- 
clusively. 

“We expect to be doing $2,000 a day 
within a couple of more weeks,’ said 
Hoffman a few days ago. 


Los Angeles Is Richest County 


The people of Los Angeles County have 
more money to spend than those of any 
other county in America, and that means 
of any similarly large group of people 
anywhere in the world! 

Such are the findings, recently released, 
of H. G. Weaver, whose analytical re- 
port of county purchasing power through- 
out the United States, as made for the 
General Motors Corporation, won the 
$2,000 Harvard Award for Scientific 


Research in Advertising, last year. 

Weaver’s analysis was one of the_ most 
exhaustive ever undertaken to uncover definitely 
the development of a basic purchasing power by 
counties. Tes 

An indication of the great disparity existing 
throughout the nation was seen in the fact 
that in one Mississippi County the purchasing 
power was found to be only $123 per person 
per year. In Los Angeles County, the figure 
reached the high mark of $1,107. d 

“This emphasizes the economic neces- 
sity for a careful discrimination between 
markets,” commented Weaver, in his report. 
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Sunshine of Prosperity Shining in L. A. 
Port Records, Building Permits, Telephones, Retail 
Business, Show Unprecedented Activity in 


Southwest 
If coming events truly cast their 
shadows before, 1927 is destined to be 
the most prosperous year that Los 


Angeles has ever known, and this in face 
of the fact that throughout several years 
she has stood forth as the most favored 
city in the world in material wealth. 

Conceded by the U. S. Shipping Board 
as the world’s third largest harbor in 
1925, with a total tonnage of 18,047,629, 
a new record was set during October just 
past, when every port activity of Los 
Angeles showed an upward trend. For- 
eign imports and exports set a new high 
record, and cargoes to the East Coast 
were the biggest in the harbor’s history. 

Building permits for the first ten 
months of 1926, show a total of $104,- 
228,098, the report of the city’s building 
department reveals. Of this sum, 
$56,994,823, or considerably better than 
half the total, went into the erection of 
new homes in Los Angeles’ residential 
areas. 

During 1927, the city engineer esti- 
mates, public improvements in the form 
of street work will total $24,000,000. 


Metropolis 


Recently, the 300,000th- telephone was 
connected in Los Angeles, making that 
city one of five in the United States with 
that many, or more, telephone subscribers. 
The others are New York, Chicago, 
Boston and Philadelphia. 

A report submitted a few days ago by 
Clinton E. Miller, regional vice-president 
of the California Development Associa- 
tion, showed that average conditions of 
general business itt Southern California 
are 19.6 per cent above normal. On top 
of Miller’s report came one from Seward 
C. Simons, manager of the domestic 
trade department of the Chamber of 
Commerce, that showed that the average 
annual family-expenditure for retail pur- 
chases in Los Angeles is $2,057. 


The Power of a 


Newspaper— 


“The power of a newspaper depends not only 
upon the number of its readers, but upon the 
confidence its readers repose in it. That con- 
fidence is earned by intelligent and unselfish 
service—by along record of effort for the public 
good as the editor sees it.” 


OFFICE SWAMPED 
BY CASH ORDERS 


“Ding how!” exclaimed Liu, 8%- 
foot Chinese giant, when he recently 
took a ride in‘ Los Angeles in a coach 
car. 

It was the’ first time the gigantic 
former bodyguard to the late Emperor 
of China’ had ever ‘been able to squeeze 
comfortably into an automobile. 

Ding how, m_Liu’s tongue, means 
“Very, very good!” and the manufac- 
turers of the new Universal Coach Seat 
Adjuster, whose appliance made pos- 
sible the huge Chinaman’s ride, are 
echoing his sentiments, following their 
advertising experience with The Los 
Angeles Examiner. 

Langley & McFaul, who _ brought 
out the adjuster, used space in two Los 
Angeles newspapers to introduce their 
appliance. Here’s what they write, of 
the results that followed: 


“When one advertisement brings 100 
dealers and swamps an office with or- 
ders, we are inclined to believe, in this 
concern, that somebody ought to be con- 
gratulated. A check-up of results 
makes it look like that party is the Los 
Angeles Examiner and its Sunday Auto. 
motive Section. 

“On Sunday, October 3, we inserted 
a 16-inch advertisement in your auto- 
mobile pages, announcing Universal 
Coach Seat Adjusters. While conceding 
that the product was one the motoring 
public has been looking for, for a long 
time, we had no expectation of being 
deluged with such a demand. 

“But that single insertion drew cash 
customers from as far north as San Jose 
and as far south as Phoenix, Ariz. One 
man walked into the office eleven days 
after the advertisement appeared, with 
an Examiner clipping in his hand, and 
ordered a set. We were able to trace 
the sale of 500 sets directly to the 
Examiner, which outpulled the other 
mediums we used, 10 to 1, 

AS a direct result of this, we are 
increasing our space in your pwblica- 
tion, and shall henceforth concentrate 
in its columns, as they have preven 
Sher selees overwhelmingly powerful in 
pull, + 

“Cordially yours, 

“LANGLEY & McFAUL, 


(Signed), “C71, Langley, Pres,’’ 


Representatives 
Know L. A. Market 


There is an Examiner representative 
somewhere near each of the great market 
divisions of America to supply prospec- 
tive Los Angeles advertisers with all the 
information they want in regard to the 
Los Angeles and Southern California 
territory. 

Covering the entire Middle Western 
territory, and as conversant with the 
situation in Los Angeles as an Angeleno 
of long standing, is William H. Wilson, 
with headquarters in the Hearst Build- 
ing, Chicago. Advertisers interested in 
breaking into the Southern California 
market and sharing in its prosperity, can 
reach Wilson by merely taking down the 
receiver and asking for Main 5000. 

_ In New York, at 1512 Murray Hill Build- 
ing, 285 Madison Avenue, W. W. Chew is at 
all times ready to fortify Southern California 
advertisers with strategic facts. His telephone 
number is Caledonia 2093. 
_T. C. Hoffmeyer is Pacific Coast representa- 
tive. He knows the Los Angeles market and 
its potentialities like a book. His offices are 
in the Monadnock Building, and his telephone, 


—William Randolph Hearst Garfield 3858. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Court Holds Newspapers and Public Entitled to Protection from Dishonest 
Classified Advertisers—How Want-Ads Filled Niles, O. 
Church—Christmas Tips 


AGISTRATE GEORGE W. SIMP- 

SON, in Jefferson Market Court, 
New York, this week, held that news- 
papers and the public were entitled to 
protection from dishonest advertisers, 
when Emanuel Garden was arraigned 
before him on a serious charged pre- 
ferred by a Brooklyn girl. 

Garden’s bail; first fixed at $2,500 
when he was arraigned in Night Court 
Tuesday, was raised by Magistrate 
Simpson to $10,000 and then reduced by 
half at a later hearing. 

The girl charged Garden with an at- 
tack when she visited his shop last Mon- 
day in answer to an advertisement in the 
World of that date. 

In making his plea for a reduction in 
bail, Attorney Wlodaver, said: 

“Tf the New York World or any 
newspaper comes into this court because 
an advertisement was put into their 
paper and something shall happen as a 
result of it, and then pick up the dirt 
so as to show that their newspaper does 
not intend to advertise falsely, why 
prosecute my client to vindicate their 
paper? That is not prosecution; it’s 
persecution.” 

By way of reply to the defense coun- 
sel Magistrate Simpson made the fol- 
lowing statement: 


“IT say this, counsel, that if a man 
such as your client advertises in the 
columns of a clean paper such as I 
have known the New York World to 
be for over thirty years, that he wants 
somebody in his office, and pursuant to 
the advertisement in this clean paper, 
which advertisement decent people can 
rely to secure positions that will give 
them a chance to earn a livelihood, and 
he uses the columns of this clean, decent 
paper, founded by Joseph’ Pulitzer, in 
the interests of the public, for a high 
and lofty purpose to secure a girl for 
the purpose (as charged), he is doing 
something that not alone hurts the other 
decent advertisers in the paper, but hurts 
the person who answers the advertise- 
ment, because she believes that the paper 
would not accept an advertisement un- 
less it came from a good and decent, 
honorable man who wants an employe 
for honorable purposes. So far as the 
paper is concerned, it is entitled to be 
protected against this kind of advertiser 
because thousands—hundreds of thou- 
sands—rely on the paper as accepting 
only such advertisements as come from 
men of high character and integrity who 
want to honestly employ decent people for 
the purpose of earning a livelihood. 

“Now, he did insert, it appears before 
me, an advertisement, and this girl went 
there in pursuance thereof. She did not 
go there of her own accord, but she went 
there because she relied upon an adver- 
tisement in a decent, honorable journal 
—a high-class journal in this community 
—and thereafter she answered the adver- 


Our Customers Write Our Ads 


The Hopkins County Echo 
Sulphur Springs, Texas 
Says— 


“The purchase of our DUPLEX FLAT 
BED press is by far the best investment 
we have ever made. It has opened a new 
field for us and has brought us in new 
business that we would never have received 
without a press of this kind.’’ 


DUPLEX 
PRESSES 


FOR ALL NEWSPAPERS 


Duplex Printing Press Co. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


tisement put in at his instance and re- 
quest. After she answered that adver- 
tisement this thing, she says, happened 
to her. 

“So, I say, I am here to protect not 
alone the person injured—if she has been 
injured—I don’t know if she has, but she 
swears that she has in this affidavit, the 
policewoman says she has and she has 
investigated the facts very thoroughly, I 
think—but I am here, also, to protect the 
people who rely on advertisements and 
the leading newspapers in the city and 
State who publish the ads, not because 
of their monetary value, but in the inter- 
est of people who seek employment and 
try to make their living. Therefore, I 
have in mind both the interest of the 
complainant as well as the interest of the 
public, and my object is to protect the 
public and to protect those who adver- 
tise in this and other newspapers in the 
community. 

“You know the power of the press, 
which is unlimited to protect those who 
answer its advertisements against injus- 
tice, wrong and personal injury, and I 
have in mind their rights to answer and 
to go to places such as this in answer to 
a publication of an advertisement in a 
leading paper, founded in the interest of 
public service.” 


Want ads recently run in the classi- 
fied columns of the Niles (Mich.) Daily 
Star by O. R. Gratton, Methodist min- 
ister in the town, were responsible for 
filling up his church, according to David 
S. Bennett, advertising manager of the 
paper. Extracts from three of them fol- 
low: 

“REPRESENTATIVE to conduct world- 
wide campaign for community better- 
ment enterprise. Most improved meth- 
ods. Applicants must be willing to work. 
Income on percentage basis. . . .” 

“WANTED —150 HicH ScHoot people 
to engage in special activities. Highest 
remuneration paid. Part or full time. 
Advancement guaranteed to the right 
parties. Apply in person. . ...” 

“AGE OLp COoNCERN is offering pre- 
ferred stock and common stock on open 
market. ‘Has been doing business in 
Niles for many years. Positively safest 
investment. Largest dividends of any 
company in the world. You cannot lose.” 


C. M. Dailey, classified advertising 
manager of the Watertown (N. Y.) 
Daily Standard, is justly proud of the 


Courtesy ot 
N. E. A. SERVICE, Inc., 
which uses 
CERTIFIED DRY MATS 


exclusi vely 


for December 11, 
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showing of the holiday classification in 
his paper, “Christmas Gift Suggestions.” 

The Standard issued, Dec. 4, nearly a 
complete page under this classification, 
which was neatly headed with holly bor- 
der and Santa Claus heads. 

The main heading was sub-divided in- 
to “Gifts for Him,” “Gifts for Her,” and 
“Gifts for the Home.” At the top of col- 
umn one the readers were reminded of 
the number of days left in which to shop. 


The Christmas gift suggestion page of 
the Lancaster (Pa.) New Era, of which 
C. B, Dorsey is classified advertising man- 
ager, is run under the heading of “‘Shop- 
o-Scope.” Mr. Dorsey said: 

“The New Era has been using the 
Shop-o-Scope Christmas Gift Suggestions 
for the past four years. This year.we 
opened the campaign with 310 ads the 
first day. The advertisers using the Shop- 
o-Scope comment very favorably upon the 
results from this method of Christmas ad- 
vertising, 

“One department store, before signing a 
contract for Shop-o-Scope ads, inquired 
from fifty customers entering their store 
whether they knew what the Shop-o- 
Scope was, and in every case they an- 
swered in the affirmative. They then 
signed the contract to use twenty or more 
ads each day during the Shop-o-Scope 
campaign.” 


As a further service to the users of its 
classified advertising columns, and to take 
care of growing patronage, the Minneap- 
olis Tribune is completing extensive al- 
terations for the opening, Jan. 1, of a 
“want ad arcade” on the ground floor of 
the adjoining building, known as the 
Tribune Annex. 

Equipped with all the latest facilities 
for the handling of classified advertising, 
the arcade, built in the form of an “L,” 
is accessible through main entrances on 
two streets, besides an entry to the lobby 
of the Tribune building proper. Its prin- 
cipal feature is a circular counter, 90 feet 
long and extending the entire length of 
the arcade. It will accommodate two- 
score customers at one time. A special 
lighting arrangement, designed by Hugo 
Miller, Tribune building superintendent, 
has been installed to make reading of 
agate lines easier. 

A dozen wall desks, equipped with 
telephones. and racks containing “want” 
blanks, have been installed for the con- 
venience of patrons. The interior is fin- 
ished with rubber tile floors and marble 
wainscoting. 

P. M. Hughes is classified advertising 
manager. 

R. E. Seiler, classified advertising di- 
rector of the W. R. Hearst newspapers, 
left this week on a tour of inspection 
of Hearst papers in Syracuse, Detroit, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and Los An- 


geles. He is scheduled to return to New. 


York about Feb. 1, 1927. 


J. E. Smith, formerly assistant cir- 
culation manager of the Los Angeles 
Examiner, has joined the classified ad- 
vertising department of the New York 
American. 


Louis Doery has been appointed clas- 
sified advertising manager of the North 
Side News, New York community paper. 
He formerly managed the classified de- 
partment of the Bollettino della Sera, 
Italian language evening newspaper in 
New York. 


CUMBERLAND TIMES CELEBRATES 


Fifty-nine employes of all departments 
of the Cumberland (Md.) Evening and 
Sunday Times were guests of the pub- 


lishers at a banquet Dec. 6, at the Fort 


Cumberland Hotel, in observance of the 
first anniversary of the Sunday edition 
of the Times. Joseph B. Finan, editor- 
manager, presided and Frank Lee Carl, 
city editor, was toastmaster. Repre- 
sentatives of all departments of the 
newspaper responded with brief talks. 


FORESEES PROSPEROUS YEAR 


Hard business competition, which will 
mean the mobilization of the best sales 
and advertising brains of the country, 
will be a feature of 1927, in the judg- 
ment of James H. Rand, Jr., president 
of the Rand-Kardex Bureau, Inc., ex- 
pressed in a recent business prediction. 
He declared even the pessimist will grant 
there is “nothing in the business situa- 
tion today or the 1927 prospects that 
would justify any slackening in advertis- 
ing and selling.” 
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CURRENT NEWS FEATURES, INC. 


Star Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Save Time With 
» Certified Stereotyping 


Eliminating steamtables thru the adoption of 
Certified Cold stereotyping means saving from 4 to 
7 minutes in getting to press. 

We hardly need emphasize what such a saving 
in time means to publishers. 

But that is only one phase of economy of the 
Certified Dry Mat stereotyping process. There is 


the saving in newsprint, which alone, makes our 

process worthwhile ; and there are other advantages. 
And above all, with Certifieds the printing is 

every whit as good as with wet mats. 

~ We would like to tell you more about it—there’s 

no obligation incurred by asking us. 


| CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 


340 Madison Ave. 


New York, N. Y. 


for wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility—use Certifieds. 
MADE IN U. S. A. 


‘s 
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ONE MILLION 


for December sll, 19.26 


CIRCULATION 
$1.53 a Line 


HE Kansas City Star, Daily, and 

The Kansas City Star, Weekly, 
have a combined circulation of one mil- 
lion copies. 


The Daily Star covers the urban 
market and The Weekly Star the rural 
market in a territory which is the rich- 
est productive area in the world—a ter- 
ritory which gathers from the soil every 
‘year in grain, live stock, oil and min- 
erals more than three thousand million 


dollars. 


In the Southwest, city blends into 
country and country into city without 
any sharp line of demarcation. That 
is why The Kansas City Star is offering 
a low combination rate on its Daily and 
Weekly editions. 


The price for one million circulation 
is only $1.5334 a line. This scales 
down to $1.35 a line on page and half 


page copy. 


Never before an opportunity like 
this—the entire market, both urban 
and rural, in a great, prospering sec- 
tion, covered adequately at a low daily 
newspaper advertising rate. 


The Kansas City Star reaches 51% 
of all the families in Missouri, both 
urban and rural, exclusive of St. Louts. 
It reaches 42% of all the families in 
Kansas, both urban and rural. 


Ask your advertising agent about the 
most amazing coverage and the lowest 
advertising rate in the world! 


4s) 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 
The Weekly Kansas City Star 


New York Office, 
15 East 40th St. 


Chicago Office, 
1418 Century Bldg. 
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THE HEARS1 
THE METROPOLITAN DRY 


Mr. George E. Pancoast, Mechanical Advisor of the Hearst group of newspapers, © 
is well known to newspaper publishers and mechanical men throughout the world. To — 
him and to Mr. John Healy, Production Manager and outstanding expert in the stereo- r 
typing art, may be credited the exceptional excellence of the typography of the Hearst — 
newspapers, especially in the reproduction of half tones. 

Three years ago I happened to meet Mr. Pancoast in the plant of The Los Angeles 
Herald, and discussed with him the probable future of the dry mat process and what 
effect it would have in the manufacture of newspapers. He agreed that it would be far : 
reaching but said there was, unfortunately, no dry mat that could then be used with | 
satisfaction in the big plants. 

The following year the METROPOLITAN dry mat was put to work by The 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, where it has made history by eliminating the last remain- 
ing crude and primitive operation in newspaper manufacture—the use of wet mat and 
steam table. : 

Since The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin installed the METROPOLITAN mat | 
the following newspapers have decided to adopt it: 
THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER THE CHICAGO AMERICAN | 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS THE CHICAGO HERALD & EXAMINER 
THE NEW YORK AMERICAN THE BALTIMORE SUN 
THE NEW YORK JOURNAL THE CLEVELAND NEWS 
THE NEW YORK SUN THE NEW YORK TELEGRAM 
THE BOSTON AMERICAN THE BOSTON ADVERTISER 


Recalling our meeting in Los Angeles and our hopes there expressed, Mr. Pancoast 
has written me the letter herewith reproduced. 


Of particular importance is the fact, Mr. Pancoast points out, that by adopting 
the Wood Dry Mat and increasing Autoplate facilities a reduction is made possible in 
the number of presses used. The publisher who believes he requires additional press 
capacity may find upon analysis that he, like Mr. Pancoast, can solve his production 
problems most easily and at far less cost in money and space by increasing his foundry 
instead of his pressroom. 


through the savings made possible in the reduction of the width of his paper rolls which | 
the Wood Dry Mat makes possible. 


Indeed, a publisher can usually recover the total cost of enlarging his foundry 
’ 


BENJAMIN WOOD. 
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NEWSPAPERS 
AT AND THE AUTOPLATE 


New UYUork American 


Mr. Benjamin Wood, November 26, 1926. 
Wood Flong Corporation, ; seit | 

501 Fifth Avenue, 

New York City. 


Dear Mr. Wood: 


Congratulations. Your dry mats have been improved to the point where — 
our production nranagement considers them fit to tackle the major plants of 
the Hearst Service. They have been giving satisfactory performance for some 
time on many of our minor papers. The conditions on our New York.papers are 


undoubtedly the toughest you will ever have to deal with. 


In connection with use of your mats, I am calling the attention of our people 
to the fact that complete advantage of the most important feature of your 
product—S PEED—can only be realized by increasing the casting capacity of 
our plants to handle the mats furnished by the increased speed of the moulding. 
We cannot get plates from a bunch of mats tied up in the steam tables. If full 
advantage is taken of the speed of your moulding we should be able to cut off 


machines on the press end. 


Hence we are figuring in our new plant on increasing our Autoplate equip- 
ment fifty per cent. over the present size. In this I have the hearty endorsement 
of Mr. John Healy, Production Manager of the New York papers, and general 
advisor to the entire service. 

Sincerely yours, 


GEO. E. PANCOAST, 


Mechanical Supervisor. 
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LOQUACIOUS LAMP-POSTS 


ASHINGTON correspondents, in these days 

\4 of constant encroachment by officialdom upon 

the free press, need keep their wits about 
them. The political game of saddling responsibility 
for official utterance upon the newspapers of this 
country is not new, merely intensified. The Wash- 
ington Correspondents’ Corps does not seem inclined 
to kick back, there is apparently no public pressure to 
defend the ancient instrument of “our liberties,” and 
all we can think of to recommend is individual 
vigilance. 

The only novelty in the State Department’s attempt 
to push the press associations and services into an 
unauthorized attack upon the friendly government of 
Mexico, to serve motives that are more real than 
apparent, is that it was found out and exposed. That 
sort of thing is going on every day in the relationships 
between government officials and newspaper men. 
Eprtor & PustisHer, time and again, has called the 
attention of the craft to the dangerous practice. 

Our hope is that this abuse of newspapers by public 
officials who have not the courage to face the conse- 
quences of their own acts will over-reach itself and 
so arouse the public that news despatches that quote 
Pennsylvania Avenue lamp-posts on vital subjects that 
may even compound the poisons of war will become 
extremely unhealthy for all concerned. ° 


H. F. Harrington suggested that school 
teachers tell pupils “what and what not to read 
in the newspapers,’ which leads us to suspect 
he has not studied the normal child’s curiosity 
reactions. 


GOOD NEW RULE 


HE Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of 

the State of New York has just handed down 

an important decision bearing upon the question 
of privilege in publishing complaints filed with court 
clerks by litigants. In New York State and ot: 
states as well it has long been a question whether a 
newspaper did not run a libel risk by publishing 
allegations made in an unanswered complaint, although 
the document had been officially filed with the clerk 
of the court. Many libel suits have resulted from 
the use of such material. 

It is now the unanimous opinion of the Appellate 
Division that when a complaint has been filed in the 
County Clerk’s office a newspaper is privileged to 
make a fair and true report of it as a step in a ju- 
dicial proceeding. This is the court’s interpretation 
of the meaning of the Civil Practice Act and it re- 
sponds to common sense. If the rule stands, sharper 
lawyers will have lost one club that they have never 
hesitated to use on newspapers when it was to their 
advantage to suppress unfavorable news concerning 
clients. 

Eprror & PusiisHER congratulates the nu- 
merous publishers who have cut that blatant 
free advertising from radio programs. 


THE JERSEY VERDICT 


T is to be supposed that there has been a deal of 

head-wagging in newspaperdom since the “twelve 

men and true” in Jersey delivered up their “not 
guilty” verdict last week. Does crusading pay? Was 
Philip Payne, of the Mirror, shown up as a charlatan 
merely seeking circulation at the expense of some 
small-town plutocrats, or was he a real champion of 
old-fashioned, fearless journalism? In cases like the 
Hall-Mills mystery should it not be the business of a 
newspaper to trail along behind the responsible au- 
thorities and take that which is privileged for pub- 
lication and let justice lie where she falls? Why go 
out on the limb? 

These are questions that have been asked, we dare 
say, in every newspaper office of the country. 

Mr. Payne’s methods in the Hall-Mills case were 
not always safe or, in our opinion, justifiable. We do 
not now refer to his effort to reopen and solve, in a 
court of law, that black mystery, which possessed 
elements raising it far above the plane of ordinary 
crime. With that enterprise, except for occasional 
evidences of putting Mirror circulation advantage 
above the public cause, we do not quarrel, and we 


There is no fear in love; but perfect love 
casteth out fear; because fear hath torment. He 


that feareth is not made perfect in love-——Reve- 
lation, IV; 18. 


assume that this editor’s representations of disinter- 
ested public service were genuine. Our objection was 
to an atmosphere of partisan reporting in the Mirror 
itself, culminating in statements verging on charges 
against the defendants. Unless a newspaper man 
has seen a homicide committed he must not make 
charges, and good judgment, even in such circum- 
stances, would demand corroboration. 

Aside from certain audacious melodramatics that 
Mr. Payne engaged in, our sympathies are with him. 
His campaign, we believe, was a sincere effort to 
vindicate the state in a case which had the appearance 
of sore neglect by the constituted legal authorities. 
Surely this editor lacked nothing in courage and it 
was a remarkable feat to draw indictments and trial 
in a case that was four years cold. 

The circumstances of the trial were so peculiar that 
it is well-nigh impossible for persons not intimately 
familiar with the community and its code to form 
sound judgment. Certainly, soft measures would have 
been futile. The case demanded radical action. The 
jury’s verdict is probably disheartening to Mr. Payne 
and those who believed-with him that the prosecution 
of the defendants was an act in defense of democratic 
institutions. Broadly, we think, the principle that a 
newspaper is within its right to expose failures in 
government remains soundly intact. The Mirror 
might have gained great glory, regardless of the ver- 
dict, if its pages had always reflected soundly au- 
thenticated news as it developed and a grim, yet 
wholesome, policy to see justice done through a fair 
hearing in court. If the social soil was as Prosecutor 
Simpson described it in his summation, the fact be- 
longs to the world and explains everything. The 
honor attaching to that significant revelation, if true, 
belongs to Mr. Payne, who, had he played a cooler 
game, might well be content with the achievement. 


All eves on the postal situation at Wash- 
ington—the stubborn resistance of the Post- 
master General now encounters Senator Moses, 
who is beginning to see the light. Postal rates 
at 1920 schedules should be had at this session 
of Congress. 


MUSSOLINI’S GAG RULE 


IVE fifteen years imprisonment is the punish- 

ment Mussolini, the former Socialist editor and 

freedom ranter of Milan, holds out for any 
newspaper man who disseminates abroad any “prej- 
udiced” report or rumor about the internal affairs 
of the Italian state in such fashion as to hurt its 
prestige and credit. 

Tottering thrones—what infamies have been com- 
mitted in thy name! 

Foreign correspondents in Rome, despite the Dicta- 
tor’s threats and his censor’s slaughter of their copy, 
have managed to give to the world a fairly accurate 
picture of conditions within. The world knows that 
Mussolini’s power is that of the sword. Nothing in 
his Regime seems so sacred as the profit system and 
great have been the sacrifices of what, many men 
believe, is finer coin. Experience through all modern 
history teaches us that government by force and 
secrecy runs to its own destruction. Hence, Mus- 
solini’s desperate attempts to create, by gag process, 
favorable opinion as to the credit of the state seems 
vain and futile. If he wishes to dramatize his gag 
rule just let him clap an American or English cor- 
respondent in his jail for from five to ten years for 
telling the truth about the Italian state. The Dictator 
will learn something about the international credit 
system from such an incident, we are here to assert. 
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JOURNALISM GRADUATES 


ONSTANTLY recurring is the question whether 
C graduates of journalism schools get ahead in the 
; profession in which they have received special 
instruction and a book titled “Columbia Journalism 
Graduates,” just published under the authorship of 
C. W. Steffler, offers a convincing answer. 

More than 52 per cent of the graduates of the 
Columbia school are shown to be engaged in straight 
news occupations, on newspapers, syndicates or mag- 
azines. More than 2 per cent of the whole are full- 
time teachers. of journalism and nearly 19 per cent 
are in callings such as advertising, publicity, printing 
and publishing, to which newspaper experience is a 
natural introduction. Nearly 7 per cent are women 
whose journalistic careers were short-circuited by 
marriage, 4 per cent are advanced students, 13 per 
cent are in non-journalistic occupations and 2.4 per 
cent are reported as unemployed. 

The book throws new light on the earnings of 
journalism graduates. The annual pay of 126 men 
beginners was $1,365, compared with 2 beginners in 
non-journalistic occupations who averaged $2,050, and 
5 graduates in semi-journalistic occupations who re- 
ceived an average of $1,945. Ten years out of school 
8 men who followed journalism were averaging 
$6,210, 10 who were following semi-journalistic pur- 
suits were averaging $9,358 and 5 who had taken 
up non-journalistic work were drawing average 
salaries of $9,038. Twelve years out of school 2 
male graduates were found earning an average of 
$4,280 in journalism, 2 were averaging $13,800 in 
semi-journalistic work and 2 who were in pursuits 
outside of journalism were drawing the interesting 
annual pay of $30,000. 

The beginner’s. pay for women graduates was 
found to be slightly less than for men and when 
women had been out of school eight years their 
average pay was from $2,600 to $800 per year less 
than men, the largest disparity being in the case of 
women following straight journalism. 

Comparison was made with salary statistics in the 
fields of engineering and law. In the former the 
average beginner’s pay was stated as $1,200, with 
$5,000 the average after 10 years in the profession. 
The city lawyer’s average annual net return at the 
age of 35 was given as $5,000. 

One of the interesting sidelights of Mr. Steffler’s 
investigation is that only a few Columbia graduates 
have been lured away from professional standards 
to accept the pecuniary rewards of the peddlers of 
free publicity. 


Copyreaders,. don’t pass “Xmas?! 


UNABASHED 


PEN a display advertisement in a New York Sunday 
newspaper we notice the peculiar services that are 
offered to business executives, industrial corpora- 

tions and progressive individuals by Klemfuss, In- 
corporated, a dealer in publicity. The advertiser of- 
fers “publicity, promotion and protection.” Yes, that 
is what the copy said—protection! There is no ex- 
planation of that word. One may only imagine what 
it might mean. 

However, Klemfuss blandly says: 
product to sell—a project to promote—a personality 
to ‘push’—put your problem up to us. We find or 
create an interesting angle to present to the public— 
through the news, in pictures or over the radio.” 

That such publicity, promotion or “protection” is 
done at the expense of the newspaper press, is in- 
ferred by this striking displayed line in the advertise- 
ment: “We are NOT an advertising agency.” 

Does this unabashed appeal for profitable business 
arouse any emotions among the weak-kneed editorial 


“Tf you have a ~ 


brotherhood that keeps press agentry alive by print-— 


ing the “news” offerings of such as Klemfuss, In- 
corporated? 


“I want to buy some advertising space in 
your paper, not now, but some day, if I find 
that your readers are interested in my product, 
and to ascertain this I ask you to co-operate by 
running the enclosed little news item about my 
business,’ writes one of the famous old-time 
space grafters to a group of newspapers. Every 
woman knows that type of mind. 


PERSONAL 


V/ILLIS J. ABBOT, editor of Chris- 

tian Science Monitor, Boston, gave 
1 address on “Scholarship in Jour- 
lism” at the Phi Beta Kappa dinner at 
adcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass., last 
eek, 


Walter A. Strong, publisher of the 
hicago Daily News, spoke this week 
sfore the Industrial Relations Associa- 
on of Chicago, on “Political and In- 
ustrial Trends in Europe.” The talks 
ere based on his recent trip abroad. 


P. W. Long, news editor of the Hunt- 
igton (W. Va.) Advertiser, son of Col. 
Harvey Long, its publisher, has been 
ected a member of the West Virginia 
ate legislature on the Democratic ticket. 


E. L. Sherman, publisher of the 
fodesto (Cal.) News-Herald, has been 
ppointed by Gov. Friend W. Richardson 
; a member of the California State Land 
ettlement Board. 

F. J. Burd, managing director, Van- 
guver (B. C.) Province, has returned 
om a several weeks’ business trip east, 
uring which he attended several news- 
aper conventions. — 

William Yost Morgan, editor and pub- 
sher of the Hutchinson (Kan.) News- 
[erald, who has written several books on 
is travels abroad, is to soon publish a 
yurth book, ‘“Yurrup as Is.” 

Arthur J. Brown, editor of the San 
ernardino (Cal.) Evenmg Telegram, 
as been appointed by Gov. Friend W. 
‘ichardson as a member of the California 
tate Board of Education. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
Lf ERBERT A. ROUSER, for many 
years business manager of the Kno-x- 
ille Sentinel, resigned shortly following 
he purchase of the Sentinel by the 
cripps-Howard interests. Mr. Rouser 
vill form other connections in Knoxville. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


i R. WALKER, until two years ago 
* on the editorial staff of the Van- 
ouver Province, has joined the staff of 
1e Vancouver Sun as political writer. 
J. W. McCammon of the Kansas City 
ournal-Post staff is author of a life 
tory of Senator James A. Reed of Mis- 
uri, to run in three installments in Suc- 
ess Magazine. 

Theodore G. Joslin, Washington cor- 
espondent of the Boston Transcript, gave 
talk on politics and legislation before 
1e Boston City Club Dec. 9. 


Col. John F. J. Herbert of Worcester, 
fass., former managing editor of the old 
Vorcester Spy and the Worcester Eve- 
ing Post, has been named assistant pro- 
ibition administrator for Maryland and 
1e District of Columbia. 

J. H. Cleland of the Minneapolis 
Minn.) Tribune covered the rate hear- 
ig before the Interstate Commerce com- 
lission at Washington last week for the 
‘ribune. 

Leary W. Adams, who recently re- 
izned as city editor of the Winston- 
‘alem Sun, has joined the staff of the 
‘harlotte (N. C.) Observer. 


James B. Clendenin, reporter of the 
Iuntington (W. Va.) Herald-Dispatch, 
as been made editor of the Elks Bul- 
stin. a local publication, and of the Humnt- 
rgton Motorist, published monthly by the 
funtington Automobile Club. 


Col. John S. Barrows of the Boston 
‘ranscript spoke on “Incidents in News- 
aper Work” before the Melrose High- 
ands, Mass., Woman’s Club, Dec. 8. 


R. Truscott Elson, of the editorial 
taff, Vancouver Province, has been ap- 
ointed public relations counsel of the 
\utomobile Club of B. C. : 
Harold E. Righter, formerly with the 
Jnited Press bureau, Columbus, O., has 
bined the Huntington (W. Va.) Adver- 
iser staff. 

Carl Held, formerly on the staff of the 
Muskogee (Okla.) Times-Democrat, is 
iow city editor of the Oklahoma City 
“Times. 
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Frank Baldwin, editor of the Waco 
(Tex.) Morning News-Tribune, is | con- 
ducting a class in journalism at Baylor 
University. 

O. H. Barber, has resigned as editor 
of the Tonasket (Wash.) Times. 

F, Lauriston Bullard of the Boston 
Herald lectured before the Worcester 
(Mass.) Women’s Club, Dec. 1, speaking 
on current events topics. 

LaMotte M. Blakely, of the Richmond 
(Va.) Times-Dispatch staff, has béen 
elected secretary and treasurer of the 
Richmond Chamber of Commerce, effec- 
tive Dec. 15. 

W. A. de Graves, until recently of the 
staff of the Edmonton Bulletin and for- 
merly of the Vancouver Star, has been 
transferred to the Calgary Albertan, now 
under the same ownership as the Bulletin. 

James Taylor Robertson, of the copy 
desk, Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, 
who underwent an emergency operation 
for appendicitis in a Richmond hospital 
about two weeks ago, is improving and 
is expected to be able to leave the hos- 
pital within the next week. 

John H. Symonds has joined the 
Carthage -(Ill.) County Journal as edi- 
tor. Don T. Forsythe, former editor, 
is now business manager. 

Hugh Amick of Bartlesville, Okla., has 
been assigned to the desk of assistant 
state editor, Oklahoma City Daily Okla- 
homan. 

Robert W. Read, sports writer on the 
Columbus Ohio State Journal, who was 
stricken with paralysis some time ago, 
has sufficiently recovered to be removed 
from the hospital to his home. 

D. D. Meredith, formerly a reporter 
for the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, 
has resigned to go to the coast. 

Marshall Smith, formerly police re- 
porter for the Dallas (Tex.) Morning 
News, has joined the Edinburgh (Tex.) 
Review, 

W. L. Vennell, who has been managing 
editor Pine Bluff (Ark.) Graphic has re- 
signed to become a traveling representa- 
tive for King Features of New York. 

Charles MacLean has left the reporto- 
rial staff of the Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch. 

Cliff Stratton, state capitol reporter for 
the Topeka Capital, has been made Wash- 
ington correspondent for the Capital and 
other Capper publications. He begins 
his new duties with the opening of Con- 
gress. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 

BaAkt L’7HOMMEDIEU, former day 
~ foreign editor of the International 
News Service, and later on the road for 
that press association, is now in charge 
of promotion for I.N.S. and Universal 
Service. 

Walter C. Whiffen, former Peking 
correspondent of the Associated Press, 
arrived in New York last week on his 
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| FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


OUNDING out a successful news- 


paper career covering a period from 


the early 80’s when he joined the staff 
of the old Cincin- 
nati Gazette. 
George S. Mc- 
Dowell, financial 
editor of the Cin- 
cinnatt Enquirer 
for the past 22 
years and leading 
editorial writer, 
became the acting 
managing editor, 
effective Oct. 1. 

Editor Mc- 
Dowell had gained 
an enviable repu- 
tation as an au- 
thority on finan- 
cial subjects dur- 
ing the period in which he built up the 
financial section of the Enquirer. 

The new editorial head of the En- 
quirer is known among newspaper men 
as the Dean of the newspaper profes- 
sion in the Queen City. He served with 
honor as the president of the Cuvier- 
Press Club several years ago and was 
last year elected one of its directors in 
recognition of his high standing in the 
craft. 

Prior to his connection with the En- 
quirer in 1904 Mr. McDowell had been 
the editor of the Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune for a number of years. He had 
risen to that office as the result of steady 
promotions from the position of a street 
man to the city editorship of the Com- 
mercial Tribune, serving through various 
consolidations of newspapers from the 
Gazette to the Commercial-Gazette under 
Murat Halstead, to the Commercial 
Tribune. From the city editorship Mr. 
McDowell became Sunday editor of the 
Tribune and was its managing editor 
when he took charge of the financial 
section of the Enquirer. 

In early manhood Mr. McDowell was 


Grorce S. McDoweLi 


a school teacher following bh  .Jadua- 
tion from a public school it Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, his birthplace. 


He later studied law and was admitted 
to the Bucks County bar. He went to 
Cincinnati in 1880. 


way to take charge of the A.P. office 
in Buenos Aires. 

Ben Stern has resigned from the staff 
of the International News Service Cleve- 
land bureau. 


K. G. Crawford, formerly of the Cleve- 
land bureau has been appointed manager 
of the Indianapolis bureau of the United 
Press, succeeding Gerald Overton, trans- 
ferred to the U. P. sales organization. 
G. D. McClean has been sent from 
Chicago to replace Crawford at Cleve- 
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Present and prospective clients will be interested 


to know this: 


Since November 1 we haveincreased 
the number of halftone news ilius- 
trations in our daily service by 30%. 


The Central Press Association 


V. V. McNirt 
President 


Central Press 
Cleveland 
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Manager 
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The Far Flung 


and 
Swiftly Mounting 
Popularity 
of the 
Ella Cinders Comic Strip 


(*See Footnote) 


Is Being Paralleled by 


THE 
ELLA CINDERS 


COLORED COMIC 
PAGE 


* 


Only Twelve Weeks Old 
Already a Coast to Coast Hit 


This Partial List of Page 
Subscribers Shows 
Geographical Distribution 
East, West, North and South: 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 
(Starts January 2) 


PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN 
WASHINGTON POST 
BUFFALO NEWS 
ELMIRA TELEGRAM 
UTICA OBSERVER-DISPATCH 
ROCHESTER TIMES-UNION 


PITTSBURG POST 
(Starts in January) 


DETROIT NEWS 
FORT WAYNE JOURNAL-GAZETTE 
PEORIA JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


DES MOINES REGISTER & TRIBUNE 
(Starts in January) 


DULUTH NEWS TRIBUNE 
OMAHA NEWS 
TACOMA DAILY LEDGER 
SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 
MONTREAL STANDARD 
VANCOUVER STAR 
RICHMOND NEWS LEADER 
LOUISVILLE HERALD-POST 
NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 
HOUSTON POST-DISPATCH 
DALLAS NEWS 
ATLANTA JOURNAL 


a 


* 110 Papers are Subscribers to 
the STRIP 


Metropolitan Newspaper 


Service 
Earl J. Hadley, 


Associate 


150 Nassau Street, New York City 


Maximilian Elser, Jr. 
General Manager 
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land, and is succeeded in Chicago by 
E, R. Holles. 

J. C. Stark has been appointed Little 
Rock, Ark., correspondent of the As- 
sociated Press, replacing J. H. Jenkins, 
transferred to Charlotte, N. C. 

John R. Hood, formerly of the Buffalo 
bureau of the Associated Press, has been 
transferred to Harrisburg. 

Rodney Boone, recently manager of the 
Philadelphia bureau of the United Press, 
has joined the staff of the U.P. Wash- 
ington bureau. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


RUSSELL HOGAN, from copy desk, 
Oklahoma City Daily Oklahoman to 
staff Toledo (Ohio) Blade. 

Edward Allen Cleaton from reportorial 
staff, Richmond (Va.) News-Leader, to 
staff, Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

Ray D. Webb, from Knoxville Sentinel 
editorial department to Knoxville Jour- 
nal staff. 

William J. Sweeney, from Montreal 
Star, to staff, Victoria (B. C.) Colonist. 

William Hall from editorial staff, Mon- 
treal Herald, to staff, Vancouver Prov- 
mce. 

Clayton V. Bernhard, from city editor 
of the Marshfield (Ore.) Coos Bay 
Times, to new staff Olympia (Wash.) 
Morning Olympran. 

Tom Steed from McAlester (Okla.) 
News-Capital, to staff, Oklahoma City 
Daily Oklahoman. 

Slathern B. Chute, from rewrite man, 
Boston American, to staff, St. Albans 
(Vt.) Caledonian. 


MARRIED 


FRANK HARRINGTON. CLARK, 
day city editor of the Providence 
(R. I.) Journal, to Miss Pauline Grace 
Church of Worcester, Mass., at St. Luke’s 
Episcopal’ Church, Worcester, Dec. 2. 
Edward V. Barnes, assistant editor, 
Raritan (ill.) Reporter, to Miss ‘Martha 
Ellen Bricker, Nov. 24 in Galesburg, Ill. 
Jahn Graham, city hall reporter, Van- 
couver Province, and secretary of the 
British Columbia Institute of Journal- 
ists, to Miss Dorothy Spring, recently. 
Dewey M. Owens, city editor of the 
Knoxville Journal, to Miss Johnnie 
Louise LaRue, of the Journal reportorial 
staff. Mr. and Mrs. Owens have re- 
sumed their work after a two weeks 
honeymoon. 
Clem G. Moore, linotype operator on 
the Knoxville Journal, to Miss Constance 
Barr, former proofreader on the Journal. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


ROY BARNHILL has returned to 
* active work in Roy Barnhill, Inc., 
representative of college publications. 
Mr. Barnhill has been associated with 
the Meredith Publications as advertising 
manager of Better Homes and Gardens, 
and Eastern manager, for the past four 
and a half years. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


4h H. CAMPBELL, former publisher 

~ of the Newport Plain Talk, has 
purchased the Lenoir City (Tenn.) Rec- 
ord, a weekly. 

John C. Dight, owner of the Butler 
(Pa.) Butler County Record has sold the 
publication to J. W. Roland, former 
owner of a newspaper in Pikeville, Ky. 

G. E. Parks, former publisher of the 
Tenino (Wash.) Independent, recently 
purchased the Centralia Tribune from 
Ralph A. Noerenberg. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


airor oie LAKE (N. Y.) ADIRON- 
DACK ENTERPRISE has install- 
ed three Intertypes. 

Durham (N. C.), Herald has just in- 
stalled a Duplex press. 

Shipment of a complete Ludlow equip- 
ment was recently made to La Van- 
guardia, Inc., Manila, P. I. This equip- 
ment will be used to produce the ads 
and heads of three daily and one weekly 
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newspapers, printed in three ‘different 


languages. The daily papers are La © 
Vanguardia, printed. in  Spanish,. the 
Taliba, printed in Tagalog, and the 


Tribune, an English ‘paper. 

Jersey City (N. J.) Jersey Journal 
has 
Intertypes. 

Mark P. Haines, publisher of ‘the 
Sturgis (Mich.) Journal, is having a 
new Duplex flat bed press installed. 
C. F. Ridenour, publisher of the Pames- 
ville (O.) Telegraph, is having a new 
Duplex tubular press erected in his plant. 

Marinette (Wis.) Eagle-Star recently 
installed a Monotype lead and rule caster. 
A Kluege Folder was also added to the 
job department. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


Boston (MASS.) EVENING 
TRANSCRIPT has just concluded 
a series of four special sections on the 
general subject of “The Christmas Book- 
stalls Section.” 
Chatham (Ont.) Daily News, Penin- 
sular ‘Winter Fair edition, Dec. 3. 
Christchurch (New Zealand) Weekly 
Press, 58-page Christmas number. 
Boston (Mass.) Herald, a Holiday 
Nook Section, Saturday, Dec. 4. 
Taunton (Mass.) Daily Gazette, a 
special’ Christmas edition, Dec. 1 


' ASSOCIATIONS 


Ab J. C. Williams, a veteran newspaper 

* man, was unanimously reelected 
president of the BALTIMORE Press CLUB 
at the annual meeting of the active mem- 
bers on Dec. 4, at the new club rooms. 
Other officers reelected were: Folger 
McKinsey and W. Dwight Burroughs, 
vice-presidents; John J. Ely, correspond- 
ing secretary; Edward H. Pfund, treas- 
urer; J. Ferd. Hayward, financial secre- 
tary. 

Midwinter Institute of the WASHINGTON 
Press AssocrATIon will be held Feb. 17 
to 19, inclusive, when publishers of 
Washington newspapers will be the 
guests of the School of Journalism of the 
University of Washington at Seattle. 

New quarters of the ADVERTISING CLUB 
or Boston at the Hotel Bellevue were 
opened Dec. 2, with a reception and 
house warming, the affair being attended 
by several hundred members and prom- 
inent Boston advertisers. 

E. Julian Birk, for three years assist- 
ant advertising manager of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Company, has 
been appointed executive secretary of the 
ADVERTISING CLUB oF St. Louts, and will 
also edit the Advertising Club Weekly, 
official publication of the Club. 

Otto Gruhn, Northern State Teachers’ 
College, Aberdeen, was elected president 
of the SourH Daxota CoLLEGIATE PREsS 
ASSOCIATION at its annual meeting in 
Yankton, S. D., last week and Sioux 
Falls selected for the 1927 meeting. 


Omar D. Gray, editor of the Sturgeon 
(Mo.) Leader, will speak of a “Missouri 
Innocent Abroad” ‘at the winter meeting 
of the NortHEeast Mtssourt Press As- 
SOCIATION which convenes at Shelbyville, 
Mo., Jan. 21. 


SCHOOLS 
PLANS for a Press Club made up of 


all students interested in journalism 
at the University of Minnesota at Min- 
neapolis to be named in honor of the 
late W. J. Murphy of the Minneapolis 
Tribune, who endowed the school of 
journalism at the university, have been 
started by Sigma Delta Chi, profession 
journalistic fraternity. The club will be 
organized by a committee made up of 
members of both the journalistic fra- 
ternity and Theta Sigma Phi, profes- 
sional journalistic sorority, under the di- 
rection of Prof. E. Marion Johnson, di- 
rector of the school of journalism. 
Harland Ratcliffe, school and. college 
editor of the Boston (Mass.) Transcript; 
Roland T. Patten, business manager of 
the Skowhegan (Me.) Independent-Re- 
porter; and Oliver Hall, Bangor, Me., 
newspaper man, were speakers at the an- 
nual interscholastic journalistic conference 
at the University of Maine, Dec. 3 and 4. 


installed five new  three-magazine 


HUB VETERANS ELECT 
PHILPOTT PRESIDENT 


To Give Annual Prizes for Best News 
Story and Editorial—Vote to 
Incorporate at Annual ‘ 


Meet 


Two medals, one for the best news 
story and another for the best editorial 
during the previous year, hereafter will 
be given annually to New England news- 
paper men it was voted at.the 19th an- 


-nual reunion and dinner of the Veteran 


Boston Journalists held at Young’s Hotel, 
Boston, Saturday evening, Dec. 4. The 
award will be known as the Harris 
medals in commemoration of Benjamin 
Harris, who in 1790 published the first 
Boston newspaper. 

No method of raising the award fund 
was decided upon during the session, but 
voluntary donations of $100 each were 
given by Robert Lincoln O’Brien, edi- 
tor of the Boston Herald, and Mrs. Har- 
riet L. Lynch, former Boston newspaper 
worker, now of New York. 

It was voted to incorporate the organ- 
ization as the Boston Véteran Journal- 
ists’ Benevolent Association, Inc. Among 
the chief objects of incorporation are 
to create a fund to care for those who 
need assistance; to aid each other; to 
make more enduring friendships; to es- 
tablish a reading room or library for 
members, and to promote the advance- 
ment of literature as related to the work 


of newspaper men of all grades who are - 


qualified for membership. 
Anthony J. Philpott of the 
Globe, was re-elected president. Other 
officers chosen were: vice-president, 
William E, Brigham, Boston Transcript ; 
treasurer, Everett W. Shumway, Boston 
Herald; secretary and clerk, William U. 
Swan, Swan News Service; directors, 
Arthur A. Fowle, Boston Globe; Jacob 
C. Morse, Boston Traveler; Thomas F. 
Anderson, formerly Boston Globe; Mar- 
shall G. Clarke, Boston Post; Daniel T. 


Boston 


O’Connell, formerly Boston Post; Willis 
J. Abbott, editor, Christian Science ' 
Momtor; James W. Reardon, Boston 


Advertiser; Walter E. Adams; formerly 
Boston Herald; Thomas J. Feeney, for- 
merly Boston Herald; Robert Lincoln 
O’Brien, editor, Boston Herald; Courtney 
Guild, Commercial Bulletin; George 
A. Rich, formerly of the old Boston 
Journal; Walter H. Holden and Samuel 
L. Powers. 


Fellows watching the girls go by fre- 
quently engage in a joint discussion— 
Florence (Ala.) Herald. 


FLASHES 


How short is pride! A few years 1 
turn up your nose and then you turn u 
your toes—New York Evening Tel 
gram, 


Experience may .be a good teacher, b 
she turns out few graduates——Floren 
(Ala.) Herald. 


On the question whether women shou 
wear cotton stockings instead of silk 
help the South, the eyes have it—Wichi 
Eagle. 


A Chicagoan has invented a came 
which magnifies 15,500 times, or one th 
can get a perfect. picture of a pos 
Christmas bank account—Detroit New 


Marriage vows might be a trifle mo 
accurate if the phrase were changed 
read, “Until debt do us part.”’—El Pa, 
Times. 


“Easy. payments” are in the same cla 
with “painless extractions.”—Wall Stre 
Journal, 


If he knows American history at 
system of government he’s probably ot 
of those darned aliens—New York Eve 
ing Telegram. 


genuine old-timer, who cz 
bell-ringers and the zith 
regards the “jazz menac 
calm.—Detroit News. 


If he is a 
recall Swiss 
virtuoso, he 
with judicial 


From the manner some of our publ 
men act, they would seem to keep a de 
ear to the ground.—Norfolk Virginia 
Pilot. 


We sometimes wish that Mexico at 
the United States could confine the 
diplomatic exchanges to Christmas card 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


The most dangerous third party 
apathy.—Boston Herald. 


Gen, Andrews, who has for some tin 
been threatening to make the Unit 
States bone dry, has not receded one inc 
He is still threatening—Des Moin 
Register. 


If, as a critic asserts, trivial writit 
commands the. greatest money returr 
our stuff must be mighty high-class- 
Florence (Ala.) Herald. 


New Ludlow Faces 


Increase Advertising 
Linage for this Paper 


N a recent unsolicited letter referring to the 
general attractiveness of their display since 
the Ludlow has been installed in the Herald 
plant, A. G. Kistler, Composing Room Foreman 
of The Daily Herald, Middletown, N. Y. writes: 


“Our Ludlow equipment has given com- 
plete satisfaction and has helped to increase 
our advertising patronage.” 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


San Francisco: 5 Third St. 
Atlanta: 41 Marietta St. 


New York: 63 Park Row 
Boston: 470 Atlantic Ave. 


LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION 
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NOW — Unusual Coverage 
of an Unusual Market 


with this group of 28 leading 
lowa daily newspapers 


OW could you 
reach 

than 
through their favorite 
reading matter—their 
daily newspapers? 
medium effec- 


better 
Iowa people 


This 


Combined circulation 
Families in Iowa 


Note that combined 
families in the state. 


tively covers both rural 
and urban Iowa, with one sweep. 


In Iowa, you can depend on every real prospect 
for your goods reading the local daily paper every 


dav. 


Uniform Merchandising Help 


Each of these individual daily newspapers offers 

the following definite helps, in connection with a 

campaign of 5,000 or more lines: 

1. Make a study of local market and trade ter- 
ritory, as pertains to your specific 


product. 


2. Supply complete and accurate 
list of retailers, in the newspaper’s 


3. Introduce your salesmen to a 
number of big retailers. 
you as to relative sales standing 
of competing products. 


city and surrounding territory. 


Deal with this group as with one publication if 
you wish: one order, one plate, one billing. 


Note merchandising help outlined below. 


A cs \ 
Advise ] WHERE: PLENTY: FILLS: HER-GOLDEN ‘HOR 
" = = ETT PLOT Te 


circulation 


571,151 
550,000 


outnumbers 


4. Urge retailers to 
feature 
of nationally ad- 
vertised products. 
Furnish you with 
names of 
that will make use 


displays 


stores 


of window dis- 


plays. 


Make market investigation for prospective 


advertisers 


first). 


(Identity to be made known 


Urge local retailers to mention your products 


in their own advertisements. 


Send, on receipt of contract, a multigraphed 
letter to list of retailers in the territory, telling 


of the campaign. 


The above outline, however, gives 


your specific case. 


papers. 


address below. 


No obligation, of course. 


only the minimum of cooperation of- 
fered. There are many additional 
ways that we may be able to help in 


We shall be very glad to supply you 
with any further information—con- 
cerning this market or these news- 


Write to 


THE IOWA DAILY PRESS ASSOCIATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Ames Tribune 

Boone News-Republican 
Burlington Gazette 

Burlington Hawk-Eye 

Cedar Falls Record 

Cedar Rapids Gazette 
Centerville lowegian & Citizen 


Council Bluffs Nonpareil 
Davenport Democrat 

Davenport Times 

Des Moines Capital 

Des Moines Register and Tribune 
Dubuque Telegraph-Herald 
Dubuque Times-Journal 


Fort Dodge Messenger 

Fort Madison Democrat 

Iowa City Press-Citizen 
Keokuk Gate City 
Marshalltown Times Republican 
Mason City Globe-Gazette 


Muscatine Journal 


IOWA—WHERE EVERY FAMILY READS A DAILY 


Oelwein Register 

Ottumwa Courier 

Sioux City Journal 

Sioux City Tribune 
Washington Journal 
Waterloo Evening Courier 
Waterloo Tribune 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN THE: FEATURE FIELD 


Central Press Association Reorganized—Dr. William E. Ritter Cele- 
brates 70th Birthday—New Serial by Margaret 
Pedler Announced 


GEVERAL recent important changes on 
the staff of the Central Press Asso- 
ciation were announced this week by V. 
V. McNitt in New York. 

Ferris A. Flint has succeeded H. A. 
McNitt as editor and manager of the 
service and Leslie P. Eickel is now 
managing editor. Frank C. McLearn, 
formerly of the Niagara Falls (N. Y.) 
Gazette has joined the staff as special 
writer. e 

Correspondents have been appointed 
for New York and Washington. Alex- 
ander C. Herman is writing news from 
the former city, while Charles P. Stewart 
is in charge of the capitol dispatches. 
Mr. Stewart is also writing a daily 
Washington news letter. : 

Beginning Jan. 1, a new comic strip, 
drawn by V. E. Pazmino, formerly an 
artist for the Hearst newspapers, will be 
added to the service. Pictures in the 
daily photo service have been materially 
increased, Mr. McNitt said. 

The 70th birthday of Dr. William E. 
Ritter, president of Science Service, first 
director of the Scripps Institution for 
Biological Research, La Jolla, Cal., and 
professor emeritus of zoology at the 
University of California, was celebrated 
at a dinner given in his honor at the 
Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C., Dec. 3. 
Dr. Ritter was associated with the late 
E. W. Scripps, newspaper publisher, in 
the founding of the Scripps Institution 
for Biological Research and Science 
Service. At present he is directing re- 
search upon psycho-biology of babies at 
an experimental nursery school in Cali- 
fornia. 

Gathered to honor Dr. Ritter were: 
Mrs. Ritter, Mr. and Mrs. Robert P. 
Scripps, Dr. and Mrs. Edwin E. Slosson, 
Dr. and Mrs. T. S. Palmer, Dr. Vernon 
Kellogg, Dr. J. C. Merriam, Dr. J. Mc- 
Keen Cattell, Mr. and Mrs. Watson 
Davis, Dr. Frank Thone, James Stokley, 
and members of the staff of Science Ser- 
vice. Letters and telegrams of congratu- 
lations from many of Dr. Ritter’s friends 
and former associates were read and he 
Was presented a souvenir book in honor 
of the occasion. 


“Tomorrow’s Tangle,” a new serial by 
Margaret Pedler, is announced for syn- 
dication by the Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service, New York. 

The New York Herald Tribune Syn- 
dicate is preparing a new daily health 
series to run under the heading “Adult 
Weight Control.” 


J. Carroll Mansfield’s color Sunday 
page on “Highlights of History” is now 
being issued in tabloid as well as stand- 
ard size by the McClure Newspaper 
Syndicate, New York. 


Clifford McBride, now drawing a 
weekly page cartoon for the McNaught 
Syndicate, Inc., will shortly begin a simi- 
lar daily cartoon for the same syndi- 
cate. 


Fanny Heaslip Lea writing on “Smart 
Alecks in Love and Life”; Rosita Forbes 
on “Does Man Mean More to Modern 
Woman Than Woman Has Ever Meant 
to_ Man”; Albert Payson Terhune on 
“Keeping the Faith,” and Arthur Strin- 
ger on “It’s the Man Who Pays and 
Pays,” are current releases of “Pre- 
Eminent Articles” by the Metropolitan 
Newspaper Service. 


Spot News Service, a new syndicate 
with Bruce Grant as general manager, 
‘ will start business about Jan. 1, at 100 
Gold street, New York. Features already 
obtained for distribution include: “Beau- 
Belle” by Craig Biddle, Jr.; “That Dog- 
gone Mutz,” comic strip by Helen Hada- 
kin and Matt Curzon: “Dolly’s Diary” 
by “Dolly,” and “a wise-crack service.” 


Prince William of Sweden, who will 
visit the United States early in January, 
is the author of short fiction stories and 
of three articles on African exploration 
syndicated by the Metropolitan News- 
paper Service. 


“My Friend Bernard Shaw’ is the title 
of a new series of articles written by 
Archibald Henderson for the O’Dell 
Newspaper Service, New York. Hender- 
son is the author of “Table Talks of 
G. B. S.” and has been described as 
“Shaw’s Boswell.” He has been a friend 
of the British author for 22 years. 


NEA Service, Inc., is issuing a new 
monthly magazine, which replaces its for- 
mer house organ, the Servicepaper. A 
name for it has not been chosen. A prize 
will be offered the person submitting the 
best title not later than Dec. 20, to the 
Magazine Editor, NEA Service, 1200 
W. Third street, Cleveland. 


Margaret Underhill has been placed in 
charge of the New York office of the 


Ledger Syndicate, Inc., and the Post 
Syndicate, assisting John E. Watkins, 
manager. 


“Hangman’s House,” the novel by Donn 
Byrne, will be released for newspaper 
serialization after Jan. 1, by the Metro- 
politan Newspaper Service. 


Edward N. Dolbey, Jr., has resigned, 
effective Jan. 1, as traveling representa- 
tive of the New York Herald Tribune 
Syndicate. He will make no statement 
as to his future plans until after the 
first of the year. 


The National News Service will shortly 
open offices in Cincinnati, O., under the 
direction of A. S. Rexinger, to market 
their various features in that State. 


_ Thomas Reilly Dibble, Jr., cartoonist 
for the New York World Syndicate, has 
a painting entitled “West Wind” in the 
annual exhibition of the National Acad- 
emy of Design, which opened at the 
academy’s galleries recently. This is the 
second work by Mr. Dibble that has been 
accepted in the last two years by the 
academy as worthy to be placed among 
other examples of the fine arts at. its 
annual exhibition. Mr. Dibble is only 
28 years old. 


RECORD CHANGES TYPE DRESS 


Philadelphia Daily Discards “All Caps’’ 
Heads for Caps and L. C. 


The Philadelphia. Record, which here- 
tofore had not changed its typographical 
makeup for many decades, last week dis- 
carded all of its “all caps” heads and sub- 
stituted a new type dress, which is a 
bolder face set-up, caps and lower case. 
The reason given for the change is that 
it “makes for easier reading and brightens 
up the paper a bit.” 

‘Gordon H. Cilley, former advertising 
manager of the John Wanamaker Store, 
recently became managing editor of the 
Record and he it was who was responsible 
for the changed makeup, which has met 
with much favorable comment. 


DINNER COMMITTEE NAMED 


The committee to arrange for the 
annual dinner of the Bureau of Adver- 
tising of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association was named this week 
as follows: Allison Stone, Providence 
Journal, chairman; Edwin S. Friendly, 
New York Sune—Re iC. Hollis New 
York Daily News; David B. Plum Troy 
Record; William J. Pape, Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican: and American. a 


for December .Il, 
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FAKE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


“Whispering Gallery’ Withdrawn from 


Sale and Writer Arrested 
Following Daily Mail’s 


Investigation 


By ALian DELAFONS 
(Special to Epiror & PUBLISHER) 


Lonpon, Nov. 29.—Reputed to be the 
work of a British diplomat of inter- 
national fame, “The Whispering Gallery: 
Leaves from a Diplomat’s Diary,” aroused 
a furore when it was published in No- 
vember by John Lane, the London pub- 
lishing house, on account of the amazing 
statements attributed in it to various 
British politicians. The London Daily 
Mail refused to review the book in the 
ordinary way, and obtained complete de- 
nials of part of its contents from the 
statesmen referred to. 


At first the publishers refuted the 
doubts cast on the authenticity of the 
book, maintaining that it had been placed 
in their hands by a well-known literary 
agent, who had stated that he was acting 
for a diplomat who refused to disclose 
his name. The charges of forgery still 
leveled against the book by the Daily 
Mail, however, at last drew from the 


that he had written the book himsel: 

A denial that he was the author wa 
obtained from Sir Rennell Rodd, lat 
British Ambassador in Italy, to whon 
authoriship was attributed. The bool 
was immediately withdrawn from circu 
lation in England, and later the literar 
agent, Hesketh Pearson, was arrested an 
will be brought up for trial on a charg 
of obtaining money from the publisher 
by fraud and false pretences. 

The Daily Mail has been the subjec 
of congratulatory comments in othe 
British newspapers for its public-spirite 
action. 


INDIA TEA SPACE 


Sir Charles Higham Coming to Plac 
New Schedule with Newspapers 


Word was received in New York thi 
week that Sir Charles Higham, Britis] 
advertising agent, will soon place ex 
clusively in newspapers a, schedule o 
India Tea advertising, selecting news 
papers of New York, Philadelphia 
Brooklyn, Boston, Chicago and othe 


cities where this advertising has pre 
viously been carried and also a ney 
campaign to cover Southern States. I 
is understood that Sir Charles will arriv 
in New York on March 30 and for th 
first time will visit Atlanta. 


Pathfinders. 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


ty 
ae 
X 


CHRISTOPHER Co- 
LUMBUS. discovered 
America, thus add- 
ing a new world to 


the 
old. Alexander Graham 
Bell discovered the tele- 
phone, giving the nations 
of the earth a new means 
of communication. Each 


ventured into the un- 
known and blazed the 
way for those who came 
after him. 

The creating of a na- 
tion-wide telephone ser- 
vice, like the developing 
of anew world, opened new 
fields for the’ pathfinder 
and the pioneer. The 
telephone, as the modern 


American knows it, 
has been made pos- 
sible by the doing 
of a multitude of things 
in the realms of research, 
engineering and business 
administration. Its con- 
tinued advancement re- 
quires constant effort in 
working upon a never-end- 
ing succession of seeming- 
ly unsolvable problems. | 

Because it leads the 
way in finding new path- 
ways for telephone devel- 
opment, the Bell System 
is able to provide America 
with a nation-wide service 
that sets the standard for 
the world. 
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Standardization 
Distributing Mechanism 
Magazine Shutter 
Screw-bearing Knife Block 
Mold Disk Turning Knob 
Auxiliary Spaceband Key 
Interchangeable Liners 
Transfer Mechanism 
Crucible 

Pump Spring 

Spaceband Box 
Universal Ejector 

Blank Slug Device 
Assembling Elevator 
Vise Jaw Adjustment 


Matrix Retaining Pawls 


for 


December 


ho 


1926 


Non-Obsolescence 
Two-part Escapements 
Positive Assembler 
Adjustable Spaceband Key 
Quick-change Magazines 
Second Elevator Guide 
Molds and Mold Disk 
Wide Tooth Matrices 
Keyboard 

Mouthpiece 

Keyboard Rods 
Assembler Front 

Font Distinguisher 
Rubber Roll Retainer 
Line Delivery Carriage 
Elevator Starting Weight 


Have Your Machinist 
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Investigate These Intertype Features 


Thousands of publishers and printers have 
installed Intertypes. Why? Sales of Inter- 
types have increased steadily for fourteen 
years. Why? Machinists and operators who 
have never worked on Intertypes frequently 
recommend them in preference to other 
machines. Why? Intertype has built up a 
wonderful organization—has sold machines in 
practically every country on earth—is paying 


VIC ENS? 3. ous aa W hy? 


The answer is that Intertype offers definite 
advantages—in speed, flexibility, and economy. 
Practically all who investigate these ad- 
vantages, fairly and thoroughly, become Inter- 
type enthusiasts. 


Investigate the Intertype! Have your ma- 
chinist find out all about Intertype simplifica- 
tions and improvements. Send for “Profit-Mak- 
ing Intertype Features” and other literature. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION, 1440 Broadway, NEw York; 80 Federal Street, Boston; 130 North Franklin Street, 
Cuicaco; McCall Building, MEMPHIS; 560 Howard Street, SAN Francisco; 1240 South Main Street, Los ANGELEs. Toronto 
Type Foundry Company, ToRONTO. Intertype Limited, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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BUILDING NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 
How Decatur Herald Aims to Hold Rural Readers—Moving Picture 


Contest in Chicago—Pepping Up the 
Old Songs 


ELIEVING that news is the world’s 

best circulation builder, the Decatur 
(Ill.) Herald this month started publica- 
tion: of the Decatur Herald Jr., a four- 
page tabloid, designed for distribution 
among its country correspondents. 

“The Herald serves a rich agricultural 
country through the center of Illinois, and 


much of our circulation is scattered 
through a belt approximately 125 miles 
long and 50 miles wide,” Edward H. 


Weatherby declared in explaining the idea 
behind the new publication. 


“To. hold this circulation, we must 
give our rural readers news of their own 
localities, especially of the county seats 
of their counties. 


“We have a staff of 125 country cor- 
respondents sending in news to us. Their 
monthly totals range from 4 or 5 inches 
to nearly 800 inches from Mattoon, a 
town of 15,000 near here. The total 
amount of correspondence printed per 
month is usually around 6,000 inches. 

“To aid in securing better written 
correspondence and more faithful cover- 
age, the Herald has decided to publish 
a monthly paper for correspondents, en- 
couraging those who do good work and 
correcting impersonally mistakes which 
are made by a number of them. 

“Practically all the material for the 
first issue has been written here at the 
office, but I am planning to make future 
numbers more truly representative of 
our correspondence, dividing my space be- 
tween contributions from them, encour- 
agement for them, and instruction. 

“The first issue of the Junior attempts 
to follow as nearly as possible the make- 
up of the Herald proper. The type for 
the publication is set up in the Herald 
composing room, and the make-up and 
printing is done by the Herald Printing 
and Stationery Co., an associated organ- 
ization.” 


The Chicago Daily News will award 
$500 in prizes to the authors of the best 
letters on the subject, “To Bob or Not 
to Bob.” The contest is being run in 


ager of the Oklahoma City Daily Okla- 
homa and Times. On the Tulsa Tribune 
he succeeds Rk. N. Orlopp, resigned to 
accept a position with the St. Lowis Post- 
Dispatch. 


Chicago—The Chicago Daily News 
will award $25 in prizes for the best 
letters submitted in a “Don’t Get Gyp- 
ped” contest, one of a series being run 
by the paper’s Vocational Adviser.. First 
prize will be $15; second prize $5; third 
prize, $2, and the fourth, fifth and sixth 
prizes, $1 each. Contestants are asked 
to tell of some experience on their jobs 
from which they would like to save 
others. 


Under the auspices of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Evening Post circulation depart- 
ment, 55 carrier route boys, who were 
winners in a recent contest for new sub- 
scriptions, were taken on a tour of Bos- 
ton, Concord, Lexington and the Charles- 
town Navy Yard Novy. 28. Two busses 
were chartered for the boys, ‘and the 
trip was made under the direction of 
James T. Kelly, ‘assistant (circulation 
manager, with District Managers Israel 
Isenberg, Louis Kurzman and Walter 
Beaudoin. 


August J. Fertig, publisher of the St. 
Lows Westliche Post is starting a novel 
idea of advertising his publication. He 
is running advertising copy in the Ger- 
man language in English daily newspa- 
pers in Missouri, Nebraska, and Iowa. 

Last September the Westliche Post 
ran a campaign of advertising in news- 
papers in Nebraska and Iowa. The copy 
was in English. 
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CONSIDERING NEWSPAPER TAX 


Officials of New South Wales Seeking 
$2,000,000 to Balance Budget 


The Government of New South Wales 
is seriously considering a hali-penny 
(one-cent) tax on all newspapers and 
other periodicals in an attempt to balance 
the budget. This information was con- 
tained in a letter to International News 
Service from H. K. Reynolds, manager 
of the London bureau. 

“The proposed tax is estimated to 
yield 400,000 pounds sterling ($2,000,- 
000), sufficient to balance the financial 
year,” Mr. Reynolds wrote. 

The London Daily Telegraph, calling 
the proposal a reversion to “the bad old 
days of the newspaper tax in a desperate 
attempt to balance the budget,” said: 

“This impost, if carried, will hit every 


section of the community, especially 
country readers, as the newspapers ob- 
viously will pass on the tax. As the 


daily and Sunday newspapers in Sydney 
alone have a combined weekly circula- 
tion of 5,000,000, a profitable source of 
taxation is indicated. 

“Mr. Lang, Premier and treasurer of 
New South Wales, revealed a deficit of 
1,250,000 pounds and an accumulated de- 
ficit of 4,705,000 pounds. Ordinary Goy- 
ernmental expenditure has doubled in the 
last eight years. | 

“In addition to the publication tax, 
Mr. Lang proposes increases of revenue 
by including in the current year’s figures 
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the income tax, 1,500,000 pounds, which 
would — normally be collected next year ; 
increased railway freights, 500,000 
pounds; and diversion of motor taxation, 
500,000" pounds, which had previously 
been specially allocated to main roads.” 


TO REGULATE BILLBOARDS 


British County Councils Considering 
New Publicity Law 
(Special to Eviror & PuBLISHER) 


Lonpon, Nov. 29.—British County 
Councils are to be recommended to adopt 
a new by-law to regulate the exhibition 
of advertisement hoardings and other 
forms of outdoor publicity, by the Scapa 
Society and the executive committee of 
the County Councils Association. 

This by-law will prohibit the exhibition 
of any advertisement that injuriously af- 
fects the amenities of a public park or 
pleasure promenade, disfigures the natural 
beauty of a landscape, a view of rural 
scenery from a road or railway or dis- 
figures the amenities of any village or 
historical building. 

Certain exemptions are made in the 
case of advertisements relating to the 
land on which they stand, and to adver- 
tisements on railway buildings, and there 
is a five-years’ grace allowed for any 
hoarding in existence. 

The County Councils are empowered 
to make and enforce such regulations 
under the Advertisement Regulations Act. 
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PLEASE! 


The Man Who Writes 
The Ellis Sunday School Lesson. 


The Adventure 
Merely Spiced 


connection with the showing of the latest 
photoplay of Mary Pickford, one of the 
few unshorn movie actresses. Contestants 
are asked to send letters to the Movie 
Editor of the Daily News giving their 


disconce 


reasons why they did or did not. bob 
their hair. The letters must be restricted A Lesson 
to 150 words. The prizes are to be Written on the Spot! 


awarded as follows: 

First prize, $100; second prize, $75; 
third prize, $50; fourth prize; $25, and 
50 prizes of $5 each. In addition, the 
paper will award twenty-five passes, each 
admitting two persons to the theatre 
showing Miss Pickford’s picture. 

Motion pictures of the winners of the 
contest will be taken by the cameramen 
of the Daily News Screen Service. 


Many Readers Express Incredulity 
That The Ellis Lessons 

So Often Have Been Penned 

On the Very Scene 

Of the Scripture Treated. 


Dr. William T. Ellis 
Believes That His 
Millions of Readers 


Help the Near Blind 


Optical authorities have stated that 68 per cent of the 
American people have defective eyesight and that the 
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Research, and 
Literary Skill 
Can Give Them. 


No Pains Are Too Great 

To Be Taken In Preparation of 
These Lessons In Life, 

Which Are 

“The Standard Religious Feature 


Of American Journalism.” 


nounced this week and is built around the 
idea of pepping up the old songs. In- 
structions to readers say to take the names 
of old songs and jazz them up with a 
wise-crack. Samples offered on the first 
day include: I wouldn’t ask for A KISS 
IN THE DARK, until I’d seen you in 
daylight, W ON’T YOU COME OVER 
TO MY HOUSE: MY WIFE’ S GONE 
Oy APS OP COUNTRY; and 
“WHERE'D YOU GET THOSE 
PYs SG Ye DONE MiAT CH 
Five cash prizes beginning at $10 are be- 
ing awarded daily. 

Gee Be MeGauley has been appointed 
circulation manager of the Tulsa (Okla.) 
Tribune. Mr. McCauley was circulation 
manager of the Wichita Beacon for the 
last 18 years and for the last year and a 
half has been country circulation ‘man- 


The new Linotype 614 point Ionic No. 5 is designed 
to print clearly and legibly under modern newspaper 
printing conditions and to conserve eyesight. It gives 
the word count of 6 point with the legibility of 8 point. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


Brooklyn, New York 
San Francisco Chicago New Orleans 


Canadian Linotype Limited, Toronto 
Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


THE ELLIS SERVICE 


Swarthmore, Pa. 
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bills and believe that the cus- 
tom of the cash discount 
should be retained. ‘The cash 
discount is an American in- 
stitution approved by expe- 


rience. To abolish it might 


impair the great structure of 
national advertising. 
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WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS _ 


Frigidaire Company Reported Increasing 1927 Newspaper Appropriation 
to $2,000,000—Vesta Tube Using Sunday Papers— 
Palm Olive Plans Merger 


DYE to.the success of their present ad- 
vertising campaign the Frigidaire 
Company, Dayton, O., formerly Delco 
Light, is reported planning to increase 
the newspaper list from 1,800 to 2,000. 
About $2,000,000 will be spent in news- 
paper advertising next year. The total 
appropriation will be $5,000,000. 


The Vesta Battery Corporation, Chi- 
cago, started Dec. 5 placing an advertis- 
ing campaign for Vesta tube, in Sunday 
newspapers in 16 large cities. The ac- 
count is being placed by Auspitz-Lee- 
Harvey Company, Chicago. The adver- 
tising of Vesta battery will continue to 
be placed by Charles H. Touzalin Ad- 
vertising Company, Chicago. 


Charles Pierce, president of the Palm 
Olive Company, this week announced 
plans for the merger of his firm with the 
Peet Brothers Company of Kansas City 
and San Francisco, manufacturer of laun- 
dry soap. The stockholders will vote on 
the proposed consolidation Dec. 17. If 
the plan is approved the new corporation 
will be known as the Palm-Olive-Peet 
Company. 

The 1927 newspaper advertising sched- 
ule for the Syracuse Washing Machine 
Company is now being prepared by the 
George Batten Company, New York. 
This year this firm spent $500,000 in 
newspaper advertising, using 60 dailies. 


L. L. Perrin, until recently city editor 
of the St. Paul Dispatch, has been named 
advertising manager of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway with headquarters in St. 
Paul. Mr. Perrin succeeds Ralph W. 
Hobbs, who goes to Pittsburgh as general 
sales manager for Armour and Company. 
Mr. Hobbs will have charge of sales in 
several eastern states for the packing com- 
pany. 

The Moxie Company, users of news- 
paper space, reports a remarkable gain 
for the current year of $205,738 in earn- 
ings despite an unusually cool summer 
and general unfavorable weather. An 
increase is noted in November alone of 
$30,658. The company is now located in 
a modern and up-to-date plant, having 
disposed of all its old holdings. 


The Oil Burner Dealers’ Association 
of Kansas City, Mo., is advertising in 
the newspapers to promote the idea of 
oil burning. Dealers sponsoring the 
campaign include distillate and fuel oil 
dealers and makers of oil tanks and 
furnaces. 


W. B. Forshay Company, Minneapolis 
investment house, with offices in many 
cities, is conducting an advertising con- 
test which is scheduled to end April 30, 
1927, with announcement of winners 
June 1, 1927. First prize is $2,500. The 
winning advertisements, whether news- 
paper copy, a booklet or other form of 
advertisement, will be widely presented 
in the 150 cities and towns served by 
affiliated companies, E. D. Nelson, ad- 
vertising manager, has announced. 


Newspapers are being used to promote 
“Rolls Ruff’, a new candy bar, product 
of the Croft & Allen Corporation, Phila- 
delphia and Bethlehem. Joseph Rich- 
ards Company, Inc., New York, is direct- 
ing the account. 


The Imperial Tobacco Combine of 
England, until now a comparatively 
small advertiser, is reported to have ap- 
propriated $5,000,000 for advertising in 
1927. 


A national newspaper, magazine and 
business paper campaign has just been 
launched for Pabst-ett, a food product 


of which cheese is the basis. The agency 
is Klau-Van Pieterson-Dunlap-Young- 
green, Milwaukee. 


Thomas P. Comeford, formerly pub- 
licity director of the Namm Store, Brook- 
lyn, has been appointed sales director for 
the May Company, Cleveland. He as- 
sumes his new duties about Jan. 1. 


Sesamee Company, Hartford, Conn., 
will shortly begin an advertising. cam- 
paign for “Keyless” locks, a new in- 
vention. Lyddon & Hanford Company, 
New York, is handling the copy and 
space buying. 


P. Lorillard Company which intro- 
duced “Old Gold” cigarettes to the New 
England market through newspaper 
space, is now placing copy through Len- 
non & Mitchell, New York, in other ter- 
ritory. 


“Barking Dog” and old, but hitherto 
unadvertised cigarette, was introduced 
to New York City smokers last week 
by a smashing advertising drive handled 
by the Federal Advertising Agency. It 
is a product of the Continental Tobacco 
Company. For the winter season, sales 
effort is to be confined to New York, 
but in the Spring newspapers will be used 
to popularize the smoke in other cities. 
Window displays featuring a bull dog’s 
head and newspaper space formed the 
backbone of the New York campaign. 
Copy averaging about 500 lines went into 
four dailies. 


Ninety newspapers are on the list of a 
special Christmas advertising campaign 
for oranges started by the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange, through the 
Los Angeles office of Lord & Thomas 
and Logan. 


Ground Gripper Shoe Company, Inc., 
Boston, Mass., will advertise to women 
through newspapers during 1927. Frank 
Seaman, Inc., New York, ise directing 
the account. 


“Just one reason—it pays.” 

That is how W. K. Kellogg, Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flakes Company, explains 
why he believes in an intensive use of 
newspapers as compared with other ad- 
vertising programs. 

A letter he wrote the Chicago Tribune 
on the subject reads in part: 

“Our sales records over a long period 
of years have demonstrated clearly the 
value of intensive newspaper advertis- 
ing to develop large volume in local ter- 
ritories. We have found that our sales- 
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“Prompt Attention to Wires” 


We wish to thank you for your 
prompt attention by recent wires. 
The heater for the electric pot was 
waiting for us when the office was 
opened this morning. This is in- 
deed prompt service. 


The Ster Publishing Co. 
Lima, Ohio 


_men, jobbers and dealers. react very 


favorably to this plan of advertising, 
“As you will recall, some twelve or 
fourteen years ago, ‘we used your. paper 
with only a very few others. The result 
of the intensive use of newspapers as 
compared with other advertising pro- 
grams, has justified us -in~ constantly 
broadening this plan until we are now 
using well over a thousand newspapers 
in every section of the country. The 
adoption of this policy by this Company 
is based on just one reason—it pays!” 


The Chicago manufacturers of Mule 
Hide Shingles, the Lehon Company, are 
preparing their 1927 advertising list of 
papers through the Pace Company, 
Chicago. 


National advertising as a means of pre- 
serving the cedar shingle industry was 
the chief topic of discussion at the 10th 
annual meeting of the Red Cedar Shingle 
Congress held at the Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle, Dec. 2 and 3. 


URGE PUBLICITY TAX 


Penny a Pound Levy Proposed in 
British Advertising Bill 
(Special to Epiror & PusiisHEr) 


Lonpon, Nov. .29—A penny in the 
pound on the rateable value of the town 
or city will be the proposed sum that 
British municipal authorities will be al- 
lowed to spend on local publicity if the 
new bill which the Hull Corporation is 
to introduce into Parliament shortly, is 
passed. 

Municipal advertising in Britain in 
past years has been mostly done by hol- 
iday resorts, whose traders have co- 
operated with the railway company serv- 
ing the town to advertise to attract their 
fair quota of holiday-makers in the sea- 
son. Consequent on the growth of the 
publicity club movement, manufacturing 
and industrial towns are awakening to 
the fact that the municipality must ad- 


vertise. co-operatively, as well as the 
publicity undertaken by individual fac- 
tories and business houses, and the penny 
in the pound scheme is regarded as the 
best means for achieving this end. 

Birmingham, for example, would raise 
about £30,000 annually by the scheme, 
and Ernest Morison, Publicity Director 
of the City of Hull, urged the advantages 
of this method by raising a publicity 
fund as against the usual plan of volun- 
tary subscriptions, at a meeting of the 
Birmingham Publicity Club at the end 
of November. 


KILLED IN HUNTING ACCIDENT 


Percy Linn Elliott, 36, manager of the 
job printing department of the Monroe 
(La.) News-Star was shot and fatally 
injured while duck hunting at Black 
Bayou, near Eagles Nest a few miles 
east of Monroe, Sunday Nov. 21, when 
a gun in the hands of Marcus Dailey, 
21, his companion was accidentally dis- 
charged. 


ie The Place 
to Push Sales— 


Kansas—made unusually prosperous 
this year by excellent crop yields— 
offers an attractive market to per- 
sistent advertisers, 


The Topeka 
Daily Capital— 


thoroughly covers Topeka and its 
big trading radius. The only news- 
paper with a circulation throughout .. 
the State. 


Included’ in primary distribution _ 
campaigns by leading national ad- 
vertisers, 2 i 


40,000 Guaranteed Circulation 


Published by Arthur Capper 
Topeka, Kansas 


Busy Publishers 


Are you one of those busy publishers who 
never has time to give his own advertising 
copy serious thought and attention—but just 
before press time wires the trade papers to 
either repeat your last ad or to publish your 
new circulation statement? 


If you are too busy to tell the national adver- 
tiser about the value of your newspaper and 
your market, it is time you called us in and 
took advantage of our copy and layout service. 


We know how to sell your market, we 
understand how to prepare surveys and plan 
complete copy and layout campaigns that will 
tie up the value of your market with your 


newspaper. 


Let us show you how we do it. 


“Tie Up Your Newspaper With Your Market” 


PUBLISHERS SPACE SELLING 


SERVICE 
49 West 45th St. 
Copy - 


Layout - 


New York City 


Art » Typography 
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“THEY ARE GREAT MACHINES’ 


These CONTINUOUS COMPOSITION Linoty pes 


= LINOTYPE 


““THESE TWO AUXILIARY MAGAZINES 
are mighty handy. Wide enough to set 
good-sized heads, And interchange- 
able with the other Linotypes, too.” 


“CuancE from body matter to agate? 
Sure! Takes abont a second. Just lift 
this lever. It’s as light as. a feather— 
the magazines are counterbalanced.” 


“CoRRECTIONS is it you want! You 
can have them in a jiffy. We don’t 
even have to wait for the other mats to 
distribute. Here you are!” 


“Now FOR soME HEADs! They’re in 
the two auxiliary magazines. A touch 
on this button makes the shift. Same 
keyboard operates the auxiliaries.” 
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¢ so I’m changing all the magazines. faces, in interchangeable magazines. side heads in one main magazine, cooled mold disk, the universal knife 
f That won’t take long because they lift Any magazine goes on any Linotype Roman and Italic body matter in the block, and the universal ejector— 
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CLEMENT K. SHORTER 


Famous British Editor and Founder 
of London Sphere Dies at 69 


Distinguished alike as literary critic 
and journalist, Clement K. Shorter, in 
turn editor of the Illustrated London 
News, the Sketch, the Sphere, and the 
Tatler, died recently at Great Missenden, 
Bucks., aged 69. 

His first post in journalism was as- 
sistant editor of the Penny Illustrated 
Paper in 1890. He then became editor 
of the Illustrated London News from 
1891 to 1900. In 1893 he founded the 
London illustrated weekly, the Sketch, 
and in 1900 started the Sphere, and the 
Tatler in 1903. 

He was a pioneer in popularizing the 
use of half-tone blocks in the British 
press. Mr. Shorter was an authority on 
the Brontés, George Borrow, and Bos- 
well, on which subjects he had written 
several. books. 


FRANK B. ELLIS 


Former Publisher of St. John Globe 
Dead—One-Time C. P. Director 


Frank B. Ellis, former editor and pro- 
prietor of the St. John (N. B.) Globe, 
and one of St. John’s most outstanding 
residents, died at his home at St. John 
at 1:45 Wednesday morning. 

He was a former director of the Cana- 
dian Press. Mr. Ellis, who had recently 
sold his interest in the St. John Globe, 
had planned an extensive tour during 
the winter when serious. illness com- 
pelled him to cancel his plans for his 
journey. 

The Globe is an evening paper and is 
liberal in politics. 


_WILLIAM T. SELLARS 


William T. Sellars, founder of the 
Lawrence’ (Mass.) Tribune, died Dec. 
5, at his home in Lawrence. A former 
editor of the. Lawrence Sunday Register, 
Mr. Sellars established the Tribune in 
1890 as the first 1-cent paper in Essex 
County. Funeral services were held 
Tuesday. 


GEORGE B. HYNSON 


George B. Hynson, former editor of 
the Wilmington (Del.) Evenmg Journal, 
died in a hospital in Philadelphia Mon- 
day after a two weeks’ illness. He was 
sixty-four years old. Mr. Hynson was 
candidate for Governor on the Bull 
Moose ticket in 1912. 


CRISTY FUNERAL DEC. 3 


The funeral of Austin P. Cristy, 
founder and formerly publisher of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, took place 
Dec. 3 from his home-with private serv- 
ices. An effort had been made by the 
family to keep the hour and day of the 
funeral a secret. That Mr. Cristy left 
no will was indicated by the filing of a 
petition in the Probate Court in which 
Horace W. Cristy, a son, formerly tele- 
graph editor of the Telegram, asked to 
be made administrator of the estate. 
There were no papers filed to indicate its 
value. 


FAINTS; KILLED IN FALL 


Dwight Wiard, employe of the Carroll- 
ton (O.) Free Press-Standard, was killed 
when he fainted and fell down a flight 
of concrete steps as he sought the open 
air after accompanying George Gordon, 
a fellow worker, to a physician’s office 
after Gordon’s hand was crushed in a 
press. The sight of blood made him ill 
and he failed to reach the open air in 
time to avoid fainting. 


Obituary 


Joun C, Artz, 80, former publisher of 
the Wellington (O.) Enterprise, died this 
week. 

Lewis A. Lreonarn, 82, a well known 
newspaper man died at Cincinnati, Dec. 1. 
He was a native of Oxford, Md. and for 


Editor & Publisher 


a number of years was engaged in news- 
paper work in New York and Albany. 


Mrs. BertHa FRANCES INMAN, wife of 
Charles M. Inman_of the editorial staff 


of the Boston (Mass.) Herald, died Nov. ~ 


29, at her home in Melrose following an 
illness of several months. 


WILLIAM FARRELL ADAMS, 33, a printer 
employed on the Columbus Dispatch, died 
this week. 


Mrs. Karte Rep BLackrorp, 85, mother 
of J. Epwarp BLackrorp, managing edi- 
tor of the Wheeling (W. Va.) News and 
Intelligencer, is dead in Martins Ferry, O. 


Ransom D. Pratt, attached to the edi- 
torial staff of the Camden (N. J.) 
Courter-Post, and brother of Stillman F. 
Pratt, publisher of the Braintree (Mass.) 
Observer-Bee, died recently in Camden. 
He formerly was president of the Jamaica 
Printing Company, Boston. 


Mrs. BurreLL VASTBINDER, 43, died 
Nov. 30, at the Packer Hospital, Sayre, 
Pa. Her home was in’ Addison, N. Y., 
where up until three years ago her hus- 
band was the editor and publisher of the 
Addison Advertiser. Mr. Vastbinder is 
now postmaster at Addison. 


Epwarp B. Wuirney, 52, managing 
editor of Meriden (Conn.) Journal, died 
at the Meriden Hospital Dec. 2, following 
a two-weeks’ illness. Mr. Whitney, a 
native of Northampton, Mass., was en- 
gaged in reportorial work in New Britain, 
Hartford and Waterbury, Conn., before 
going to the Journal 25 years ago. 


Epcar L. WELcH, 71, at one time on the 
staff of the old Syracuse Journal, also the 
Syracuse Herald, and the Post-Standard, 
died recently at the home of his son in 
Liverpool, N. Y. At the time of his 


death he was the publisher of Grips | 


Historical Magazine: 


Grorce S. Woopsury, 56, long em- 
ployed on the staff of the Boston (Mass. ) 


Transcript, died at his home in Brighton 


this week after a brief illness, Mr. 
Woodbury joined the Transcript staff 
in 1912 as a proof reader. 


Omer S.°Cuase of Andover, veteran 
newsdealer and president for three terms 
of the New England Newsdealers’ Asso- 
Ciation, was instantly killed Nov. 28 when 
he was struck by an automobile. 


_ Martin J. Mutroy, recognized author- 
ity on the Gaelic language, author of Irish 
literature and father-in-law of John Fitz- 
patrick, editor of the Boston (Mass. ) 
Advertiser, was fatally injured by an 
mee truck in Jamaica Plain Nov. 


OcpEeN Frnrey Crowson, 56, publisher 
of the Burlington (N. C.) Daily Times 
and News and postmaster at Burlington 
during the Wilson administration, died on 
Noy. 30 at Charlotte, N. C. 

CHARLES HAMILTON SKELETON, 59a 
former writer for the New York World 
and more recently publisher of the Cana- 
stota (N. Y.) Bee and the Canastota 
Courant, died Nov. 11. \His  fatest 
activity, the publishing of the Courant, 
was discontinued in May, 1924, due to ill 
health. ‘Mr. Skeleton acted as president 
of the Central New York Press Associa- 
tion for two terms. 


Harry Jones, 40, formerly a reporter 
on Los Angeles newspapers and more 
recently city editor of the Reno (Nev.) 
Gazette, died Nov. 26. 

Grorce T. Brannon, 74, former pub- 
lisher .of the Bellefontaine (O.) Index, 
died this week. He was an uncle of 
Harry P. Brandon, managing editor of the 
Columbus Ohio State Journal. 

GrorGE SCHLOosseER, former editor of the 
Wesington Springs (S. D.) Republican, 
died recently in Sioux Falls. 

Mrs. Myra Wess McCorp, former 
Pittsburgh newspaper woman wife of 
William Rollins McCord, died Nov. 26, 
at the Fifth Avenue Hospital, New York 
City, following an operation. Mrs. Mc- 
Cord was society editor of the Pittsburgh 
Dispatch and the Pittsburgh Sun and 
editor of the Pittsburgh Index. She was 
a member of the Woman’s Press Club of 
Pittsburgh. 


Rosert E. Firyian, general manager 


of the Bridgeton (N. J.) Evening News, 
died Noy. 25. 
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— In Indiana — 


Bank deposits always indicate the state of pros- 
perity of the community. 


Indiana’s total bank deposits prove that its people 
are highly prosperous. It further demonstrates that 
not only is their earning power unusually high, but 
after they get through buying their daily needs, 
they still have a substantial surplus left. 


Indiana derives its great wealth from its rich soils 
and large industries. The people per capita are 
among the best buyers in the country. They know 
and appreciate quality merchandise. They follow 
the newspapers very closely and their buying habits 
are reflected by the prosperous dealers and jobbers 
throughout the State. 


The national advertiser will find it worth while to 
use the daily newspapers of Indiana. He will re- . 
ceive not only full co-operation from them, but from - 
the dealers who will gladly distribute his merchan- 
dise. 


Call on these newspapers. 


Rate for 
Circulation 5,000 lines 


“Columbus Republican 4,851 -03 
{Connersville News-Examiner 4,827 025 
{Decatur Democrat 3,204 025 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette 36,070 08 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette 28,910 08 
*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 43,021 10 
*Gary Evening Post-Tribune 16,315 .06 
*Huntington Press 4,743 
fIndianapolis News 127,079 
(M) 7,794} 


*Lafayette Journal & Courier. . (E) 13.3365 21,130 


jiLa Porte Herald-Argus 6,726 
*Marion Chronicle (E) 9,129 
(E) 4,021 


(M) 9,771) 
(E) 17,070 5 20-841 
25,133 


22,756 
23,273 


*South Bend News-Times 
{South Bend Tribune....(S) 21,874 .(E) 
+Terre Haute Tribune (E&S) 


tGovernment Statement, October 1, 1926. 
+{Government Statement, March 31, 1926. 
*A. B. C. Statement, October 1, 1926. 
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The Lorain Journal 


Largest Circulation in Lorain County, Ohio 


OHIO’S MOST DISTINCTIVE AFTERNOON NEWSPAPER 


Net paid daily circulation, Oct. Ist, 3 months’ average 9,084 
Daily average for September - - - - - =- - 9,250 
Daily average for October 9,395 
Daily average for November 9,629 
And Still Growing. 


Lorain County, Ohio, is one of the richest and largest counties in the 
central west—steel mills and ship building on one side and intensive 


agriculture on the other. 
No depressions, no poverty, no slums. 


People of Lorain County have a larger purchasing power than those of 
the large cities of Ohio, by reason of the same or larger incomes and 


lower rents, transportation charges and general food cost. 


of The Better Business Bureau. 


In accepting advertising, The Journal 
better than adheres to the policy 
Member of The A. B. C. 


Foreign Representatives 


POWERS & STONE (Ine.) 


250 Park Ave. First National Bank Building 
New York Chicago 


The Lorain Journal 


LORAIN, OHIO 
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Mrs. 


RS. E. R. THOMAS, once. known 
as Lucy Cotton on stage and screen, 
is playing what she thinks is~the most 
important role of her career, that of 


Mrs. E. R. Thomas 


publisher of the New York Morning 
Telegraph, the paper left her by her hus- 
band the late E. R. Thomas. 

It is not, however, mere play acting, 
this new work Mrs. Thomas has under- 
taken, she insisted in an interview _ this 
week, during which she dramatized the 
routine of the newspaper business. She 
doesn’t go to the office every day, but 
she reads the Telegraph thoroughly each 
night when it is brought to her apart- 
ment fresh from the press room. She 
has ideas and ideals for that sports- 
man’s paper. Since the Telegraph is 
called America’s authority on affairs of 
the stage, screen and turf, Mrs. Thomas, 
her experience as an actress so recently 
behind her, is well cast for her latest 
part. 

“Do you know,” she confided at the 
start of the interview, “people have told 
me they would give a million dollars to 
be in the business I’m in now. Just as 
once my career was the stage and screen, 
I'm now making publishing my life 
work. The happiest people in the 
world are those who have something to 
do, who are accomplishing something. 
And this is a real, vital, throbbing, big 
thing I am doing now. I wouldn’t be 
doing anything else for the world.” 

Mrs. Thomas took charge of the 
Telegraph on Sept. 14. She has, she de- 
clared, the “best talent in the world” to 
assist her in realizing her ambition, which 
is “to make the Morning Telegraph so 
interesting, entertaining and unusual that 
after they have read all other papers, 
New Yorkers won’t be satisfied until 
they have read my paper.” 

“Tm not a mere onlooker. I’m right 
in the midst of things. I know what I 
want and I’m getting it,’ Mrs. Thomas 
said in explaining Telegraph policies. 

“While we intend to specialize on the 
stage, screen and turf we are at the 
same time trying to broaden our field. 
Our women’s page, for instance, is new. 
We have found that there are 150,000 
women club members in New York. We 
are covering the news of these clubs as 
they have never been covered before. 
We aren't giving just dry data on their 
affairs, we are printing personal inti- 
mate inside chatty stuff that the whole 
world likes to read. 

“Then we have started Beau Brum- 
mel’s Diary, which gives inside, and I 
hope, harmless information about society. 

“I am making up our Sunday pictorial 
section each week myself. Our feature 
pictures are usually two autographed 
portraits of stage stars and two screen 
stars. 

“We are publishing a paper of per- 
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E. R. Thomas Playing New Role in Life’s Drama—New Woman 
Sport Columnist in Boston—Miss Mabel Kenea Joint 
Owner of Iowa Paper 


sonalities. We carry this idea through 
all our departments, including even the 
financial section. 

“We don’t want press agent stuff; we 
want our stories and pictures interest- 
ing,” 

A campaign the Telegraph has started 
since Mrs. Thomas took charge is di- 
rected against the “nuisance tax” on 
theatre tickets. Recently the paper held 
a mass meeting on the subject at Madi- 
son Square Garden. Mrs. Thomas is 
confident that the Telegraph will be in- 
strumental in having the tax repealed. 

Also since she took charge, the tip- 
ster advertising the Telegraph carries 
has been cleaned-up. 

“Every horse named by a tipster as a 
likely winner is registered by the Tele- 
graph. Mrs. Thomas said. “We make 
our tipster advertisers tell the truth. 
We don’t let a tipster say he picked a 
long shot if he didn’t. As we carry it 
now, I believe, tipster advertising is hon- 
est and legitimate.” 

Mrs. Thomas is mother of an 18 
months-old baby girl, Lucy Cotton, nick- 
named “Lucetta.” 

“[m not making plans for Lucetta’s 
future,’ Mrs. Thomas said. “I'll let her 
express herself, let her choose her own 
career,” 

This maternal policy coincides with 
Mrs. Thomas’ editorial policy on the 
Telegraph. 

“We believe in personal freedom,” she 
said. “We will never preach to our 
readers. We'll not seek to reform them. 
We won't tell them what to do and what 
not to do. Our only quarrel will be with 
a government of the people which for- 
bids and prohibits personal freedom.” 

On the stage as Lucy Cotton, Mrs. 
Thomas played in “Turn to the Right,” 
“Polygamy,” “Up in Mabel’s Room,” 
“Little Women” and the “Quaker Girl.” 
The moving pictures in which she was 
cast included “The Miracle of Love,” 
“The Prodigal Wife,” and “Whispering 
Shadows.” 


Miss Mabel Kenea, for nine years as- 
sistant editor of the Clarinda (Ia.) Jour- 
nal, has become joint owner of the paper 
with Edwin C. Lane partner of her 
father, J. R. Kenea, whose death oc- 
curred 10 days ago, after 60 years as a 
printer and editor. The firm name of 
Kenea & Lane, which has stood a half 
century will be unchanged. 


Dorothy Lindsay is conducting a daily 
column “Women in Sports” in the Boston 
(Mass.) Herald as an added feature of 
the sports pages. 


Miss Lucretia M. O’Connor, formerly 
of the, Worcester (Mass.) Telegram re- 
portorial staff and more recently in social 
service work, has joined the women’s de- 


If Quality 


of circulation is your first consid- 
eration 


Che Evening Star 
With Sunday Morning Editions 
Washington, D. C. 


will have your preference—same 
as it has the preference of prac- 
tically everyone in the National 
Capital. 

The Star’s circulation is home 
circulation—both quality and quan- 
tity—the kind that counts most 
with advertisers. 

N. Y. Office—110 E. 42nd St. 
Dan A. Carroll 


Chicago Office—Tower Building 
J. E. Lutz 


| “partment of 


_-Wilson,_resigned._. — 


Worcester 
Clarence L. 


the 


Post. She replaces. Mrs. 


Miss Minnie Jarnagin, former society 
editor of the Knoxville Sentinel, is now 
on the proof desk of the Knoxville 
Journal. 


‘Mrs.. Frances Gale Cornelius, feature 


writer for the Charlotte (N. C.,) Ob-° 


server for the last year, has resigned. 


Miss Dove Montgomery of Barnsdall, 
Okla., who-has been a reporter for the 
Pawhuska (Okla.) Daily Journal-Capi- 
tal, has gone to New York to enter the 
Columbia University School of Journal- 
ism, taking work toward her master’s 
degree. 


Miss Marion Hertha Clarke of the 
Albert Frank Company, of Boston, Mass., 
advertising agents, spoke on “How to 
Reach Women Buyers Through Adver- 
tising” at the first banquet of the Ad- 
vertising Club of New Bedford (Mass.), 
Wednesday night at the New Bedford 
Hotel. Miss Clark was one of the speak- 
ers at the Worcester convention last 
month. 


Nadine Irene Robbins, assistant editor 
of the Homekeeper’s section of the Seat- 
tle  Post-Intelligencer, was married 
Thanksgiving day to Frederick Karl 
Schroeder of Seattle. 


Advertising women in St. Louis gave a 
dinner at the Town Club there recently 
for Miss Gene Ellinger in honor of her 
tenth year in advertising, all of that time 
aS a copywriter with one company, the 
Chappelow Advertising Company, 


Miss Natalie Harris, on the editorial 
staff of the Boston (Mass.) Traveler, 
was married recently to Pierre Collings 
of Hollywood, Cal., a writer on the staff 
of the Famous Players-Lasky Company. 
The couple will make their home in 
Hollywood. 


Detroit 


Fourth 
Largest 


City 


Complete coverage 
with one paper. 


The Detroit News 


Offers advertisers 
unusual opportunities 


These two newspapers offer 
the most powerful all-day 
service in New York avail- 
able as a unit under a single 
contact. The 600,000 Datry 
Wori_p — EvenInG Wortp 
readers constitute a highly 
concentrated force to be reck- 
oned with in any campaign 
designed to effect distribu- 
tion in Greater New York. 


Pulitzer Building, New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 


Evenng = 


‘Advertising our service 
from A to Z 


361 


PROGRESSIVE 
NEWSPAPERS 


now use our Complete 
Checking Proof Serv- 
ice as a simple and 
practical solution to 
their checking proof 
problemmissstei tenets 


¢ 


The following is our “H”’ list 
of satisfied subscribers: 


Hagerstown, Md.—Herald 
Hagerstown, Md.—Mail 
Harrisburg, Pa—News 
Harrisburg, Pa.—Patriot 
Harrisburg, Pa—Telegraph 
Harrisonburg, Va.—News-Rec. 
Hartford, Conn.—Courant 
Hartford, Conn.—Times 
Hastings, Neb.—Tribune 
Haverhill, Mass.—Gazette 
Hazleton, Pa.—Plain Speaker 
Hazleton, Pa.—Standard-Sent. 
Hoboken, N. J.—Jersey Obs. 
Holyoke, Mass.—Transcript — 
Houston, Tex.—Chronicle 
Houston, Tex.—Post-Dispatch 
Huntington, W. Va.—Herald- 
Dispatch 
Huntington, W. Va.—Adver- 
tiser 


¢€ 


PROGRESS REPORT 


During the past week 
we have had the pleas- 
ure of starting our two 
months’ trial test dem- 
onstration on the follow- 
ing publications: . 


Austin, Tex.—American 
Austin, Tex.—Statesman 
Dallas, Tex.—Dispatch 
Ft. Worth, Tex.—Press 
Ft. Worth, Tex.—Record-Tel. 
Ft. Worth, Tex.—Star Tele. 
Port Arthur, Tex.—News 
Temple, Tex.—Telegram 
Waco, Tex.—News-Tribune 
Waco, Tex.—Times-Herald 
Wichita Falls, Tex.—Record- 
News 


The Advertising 


CHECKING BUREAU/ 


538 So. Clark St, 


79 Madison Ave, 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


: 
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is the appearance of 


EDITOR @& PUBLISHER’S 


The Event of the Year 


Piternational by ee Book 


No other Fact and Figure Book is so eagerly 
awaited, so earnestly sought or 


so consistently used 
The 1927 Edition will be out January 29, 1927 


Seven Weeks From Today 


Are you making sure of YOUR copy? 
Have you reserved space in it for your Product or Service? 


Can you think of any better medium for your Announcement? 


Let us tell you all about it 


A.B.c. - EDITOR & PUBLISHER A.B. P. 


Charter Member — surTE 1700, TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK Member 
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- ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


Corman Company Elects—Fay Kesler Joins Wahlen nmcyastae Rane 


Now. with Barton, 


Durstine 


& Osborn— 


E. M. Pratt Recovering 


W ARTHUR COLE, vice-president of 
the Corman Company, has been 
elected a director of that agency. George 
H. Sheldon has been made vice-president 
and a director. Mr. Cole is president of 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts. 


Fay Keyler, formerly advertising man- 
ager of Radio Merchandising New York, 
has joined the sales staff of L..H. Wal- 
dron Advertising Agency, New York. 
Mr. Keyler for four and a half years 
was connected with W. L. Rickards & 
Co., New York 

James D. Adams, originator of the 
“Jim Henry” copy on the Mennen toilet 
preparations account, has joined Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., as account 
executive. He was formerly a vice-presi- 
dent of the Corman Company. 

E. M. Pratt, vice of Frank 
Seaman, Inc., who has been seriously ill 
at his New Rochell e, N. Y., home, is re- 
cuperating and is expected to return to 
his desk before Christmas. 


Fred W. Janvrin has joined the staff 
of the Greenleaf Company, Boston ad- 
vertising agency. He is a former news- 
paper advertising manager and has held 
executive positions with the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company and the Standard 
Varnish Works. 


Page Browne, advertising and sales 
promotion man located in Boston with 
the Curtis Publishing Company, has 
joined the staff of the H. B. Humphrey 
Company Advertising Agency of Boston. 
Mr. Browne commanded a battery over- 
seas during the world war. After the 
war he entered the leather business. Later 
he spent some time in the Far East and 
the Philippines in sales promotion work 
for the Standard Oil Company. Since 
1923 he has been in the advertising de- 
partment of the Saturday Evening Post. 

The L. S. Gillham Company, advertis- 
ing agents of Salt Lake City, have moved 
into larger quarters in the new Conti- 
nental National Bank Building, that city. 


Russell E. Smith, for the last two years 
advertising manager of the Witte Engine 
Works, Kansas City, Mo., has joined the 
J. O. Young Advertising Company, as ac- 
count executive. 


Johnson, Read? & Co., Chicago adver- 
tising agency, have added David Warke 
Stotter to their copy staff. Mr. Stotter 
was formerly rertising manager of the 
copy department of the Mason Warner 
Company of Chicago. ; 

H. C. Chase, formerly account execu- 
tive of the Dearborn Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, has joined Hurja-Johnson-Hu- 
wen, Inc., as vice-president. 


Roeder & Schanuel, advertising agency, 
St. Louis, will move about Jan. 1, from 
the International Life Building to the 
Louderman Building. 


staff of the Pickus- 
Weiss Advertising Agency, Chicago, were 
guests of the firm at the second annual 
employes’ banquet last week in the Drake 
Hotel. Talks describing the growth of 
the agency in its two years of existence 
were made by Morris I. Pickus and Ed- 
ward H. Weiss, executives of the firm, 
and a miniature newspaper called Pick 
"Em Wise was distribtted. 


Members of the 


Vincent G. Sanborn has resigned from 
“he staff of the New York Sun to join 
Albert Frank & Co. 


Edward M. Stevens is now a member 


ofthe staff of Kramer Direct Advertis- — 


ing, New York. He was formerly con- 
nected with the Newell-Emmett Com- 
pany. 


J. J. Kenny has been appointed assistant 
art director of Young and Rubicam, New 
York. Bernice Fitz-Gibbon has joined 
the copy staff of the same agency. 


Walter ‘Resor, a vice-president. and 
manager of the Boston office of the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, sailed last 
week on a trip to Palestine. 


COMPLETES MODEL HOME 


The Pittsburgh Press has just com- 
pleted a Model House, which was erected 
in co-operation with the Fort Pitt Real 
Estate Company, under the direction of 
the Home Owners’ Service Institute of 
New York. The house is located in 
Brookline, a suburb, and was visited by 
thousands of persons during the course 
of its construction. 


AD TIPS 


Alexander Advertising Agency, 1482 Broad- 
way, New York. Placing orders with news- 
papers and magazines for the Knickerbocker 
Hotel, New York. 

F. Wallis Armstrong Company, 16th and 
Locust streets, Philadelphia. Reported to have 
secured account of Mennen Company, Mennen’s 
toilet preparations, Newark, N. 

Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 383 Madison 
avenue, New Yerk City. Placing the adyertis- 
ing of Maltop Incorporated, Buffalo, N. Y., 
“Toddy”’ malt chocolate. : 

Blackett and Sample, 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago. Acting for the Hansen Glove 
Company, Milwaukee. 

Brandt Advertising Company, 435 No. Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. Handling the advertising 
of the Stillman Cream Company, Aurora, IIl., 
Toilet Goods. 

Frank M. Comrie Company, Strauss Build- 
ing, Chicago. Making contracts with newspap- 
ers generally for the Alfred Johnson Skate 
Company, tubular ice skates, Chicago. 

Conover-Mcooney Company, 111 West Monroe 
street, Chicago. Will handle a_test campaign 
of six insertions to be used in Southern news- 
papers for the Hoffman Heater Mfg. Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Erickson Company, 381 -Fourth avenue, New 
York City. Handling the account of McKesson 
& Robbins, New. York City, ‘“‘Calox’’ , Tooth 
Powder .& Paste, “‘Analax,” etc. 

Federal Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th 
street, New York. Again placing orders with 
newspapers in various section for I. B. Kleinert 
Rubber Company, dress shields, etc., New York. 

Albert Frank & Co., 14 Stone street, New 
York. Has secured account of the Brooklyn 
Metal Stamping Corporation of Brooklyn, manu- 
facturers of mechanical stampings and radio 
accessories 

Gundlach Advertising Company, 400 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Handling 5,000 line 
contracts going to a large list of newspapers in 
Pennsylvania and. Wisconsin on, the Illinois 
Sales Company, division of the Eisendrath Glove 
Co., Chicago, (Dura-Hide Gloves). 


E. W.. Hellwig Company, 9 East 40th street, 
Has secured accbunt of Otto Stahl 
provisions, 


s.New York. 


Company New Ycrk. 
y, 


106,814: 


Dispatch average daily net paid circula- 
tion six months’ period ending September 
30th, 1926. This exceeded second paper 
by 19,163. 

vie City 


Suburban 
Country 


City circulation of the Dispatch equals 
90% of. the homes in Columbus. 


~The Columbus Dispatch 


for December 


11, 1920 


. Charles W. Hoyt 
street, New York. Again placing orders with 
neworepeas in various sections for the Russell 
Mfg. Company, Rusco auto brake lining, Middle- 
town, Conn. Also placing orders with news- 
papers for the Ives Mfg. Company, toy trains, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Wylie B. Jones Agency, Binghamton, -N,. Y. 
Again placing orders with newspapers generally 
for Howard Bros Chemical Company, butter- 
milk cream, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ww. Kastor & Sons, 22 West 48th street, 


New York. Reported will place orders with 
newspapers about January 1, 1927, for the 
American Tobacco Company, Bull Durham 


tobacco, New York. 

Joseph Katz Company, 16 E. Mount Vernon 
Place, Baltimore, Md. Handling the account of 
Mifflin .Chemical Corporation, Philadelphia, 
“Miffiin” Alcohol. 

‘Gibson Company, 310 South Michigan 
boulevard, Chicago. Will have a list of small 
town newspapers ready about Dec. 15th on 
Marmola Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Lord and Thomas and Logan, 400 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago: Handling the 1927 
list for the Holeproof Hosiery Company, Mil- 
waukee. 

Martin-Gessner, Inc., Pere Marquette Build- 
ing,, New Orleans. Now handling account of 
E. A. Zatarain & Sons, Inc., New Orleans. 

Merrill, Price and Taylor, 410 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. Extending a list of large 
city newspapers on the Brook Hill Laboratories, 
Chicago, (Acid-O-Philus Milk). 

Harry C. Michaels Company, 113 Lexington 
avenue, New York. Again placing orders with 
newspapers for the Lionel Corporation, Lionel 
electric trains, New York. 

Picard, Bradner & Brown, 16 West 46th 
street, New York. Has secured account of B. 

coffee, New 


Fischer & Company, Hotel Astor 
York. 

William H. Rankin Company, 342 Madison 
avenue, New York. Reported will shortly place 
orders with newspapers for the American To- 
ee. Company, Jonnie Walker cigarettes, New 
fork. 

Arthur Rosenberg) Company, 110 West 34th 
street, New York. Has secured account of, the 
Enid Manufacturing Company, New York. 

Ruthrauff and Ryan, 225 Worth Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Sending page copy to some 
papers and 1,000 line copy to others on Aerpruf 
Co., Mitchell, D. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan,‘Inc., 136 West 31st street, 
New York City. Placing the advertising of 
Lever Brothers, Cambridge, Mass., “Lifebuoy” 


Soap. 
_Frank Seaman, Inc., 470 4th avenue, New 
York. Now handling account of the Lancaster 


I)rapery Fabrics. 

Street & Finney, 40 West 40th street, New 
York. Now handling the advertising of the 
United Radio & Electric Corporation of Newark, 
N. J., manufacturers of Ureco Radio Tubes. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 244 Madison 
avenue, New York. Now handling account of 
the Simmons Company, Simmons bed, Chicago. 


in 
Detroit— 


Free Press circulation 
reaches 31,000 more 


than the total number 


of families owning their 
own homes. 


The ** Free Press’’ 


“Starts the day in Detroit” 


With a stable, uninflated, 
liberal pursed circulation 
productive of greater adver- 
tising returns at lower cost, 


NEW YORK STATE 
Westchester County’s 


Fastest Growing Cities 
Mount Vernon and 
New Rochelle and 
The Vicinity Towns 


. Are Covered Completely by 
THE DAILY ARGUS 
of 


Mount Vernon 


THE STANDARD STAR 
of 
New Rochelle 
Both Members of A. B. C. 


Westchester Newspapers, Ine. 


Franklin A. Merriam, Pres. 
Mount Vernon—New Rochelle 


t Company, 116 West 32nd_ 


ao 
Obvious 
Fact 


The Motion Picture 
is the most popular 
subject of the day 


The 
New York 
Photoplay 

Letter 


By 
Carolyn Ruth Doran 


A weekly feature of inter- 
esting and humorous com- 
ment on  photoplays and 
players. 


A feature without prejudice. 


A feature that is informa- 
tive. 


A feature prepared with the 
cooperation but WITHOUT 
the influence of the studios. 


The author of the New York 
Photoplay Letter, now residing in the 
metropolis, has had years of valuable 
experience as Dramatic and Photo- 
play Critic of the old Rochester Post 
Express and as Photoplay Critic of 
the Rochester Democrat and Chron- 
icle, thus acquiring a point of view 
essentially significant for out-of-town 
readers. 


The Democrat and Chronicle of 
Rochester was the first paper to 
purchase this feature. 


Get in line! 


Sample column mailed on 
request. 


$e 


A Signed Statement 


I wish personally to assure 
editors that my only com- 
pensation for The New York 
Photoplay Letter is that re- 
ceived from the newspapers 
that purchase it. It is NOT 
a publicity column. 


122 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


: 
| 
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EDITION ON DURABLE RAG PAPER 


‘Limited Number Will Be Available Daily-for Libraries and 


Archives—American Journalistic Record of History 


During Wood Pulp Era Is Doomed to Vanish 


TPHE New York Times on Jan. 1 next 

will begin to print daily a limited 
number of copies of its regular editions 
on a pure 100 per cent rag paper, it an- 
nounced in an article in that paper Dec. 
5, by Waldo Walker. These copies will 
be used exclusively thereafter for the 
regular bound files supplied to libraries 
and other archives. It will be the first 
time the Times has been printed on rag 
paper since the Civil War. It will also 
represent, it is believed, the first instance 
in which any newspaper has printed an 
edition on all-rag paper since the inferior 
but more economical wood-fibre news- 
print universally took its place, beginning 
in the ’70s and ’80s. 

The return to the time-proof rag fibre 
for the special library edition has been 
prompted by a desire to preserve the 
newspaper record of daily life in per- 
manent form before it is too late, and 
by a realization that this is something 
which rapidly deteriorating wood-fibre 
paper is physically unable to do. Indeed, 
American journalism from the ’70s and 
80s up to today appears certain to be- 
come eventually a blank. 

For example, the bulk of even the 
1914-18 newspaper accounts of the World 
War has already yellowed and aged so 
badly in the files that complete disintegra- 
tion and disappearance are only a ques- 
more. Only 
emergency measures taken in some far- 
seeing quarters have preserved some of 
the newspapers containing the day-by-day 
record of the war. But though these 
editions printed on wood paper only ten 
or twelve years ago are all but scraps, 


journals and gazettes of the Revolution-' 


ary War period, printed on good rag 
paper 150 years ago, are in shape to be 


consultable, and evidently will remain. so 


for years to come. 

Such considerations have forced the 
conclusion that something had to be done 
about preserving contemporary news- 
paper records to save the present era as 
a whole “from becoming a Dark Age in 
subsequent centuries.” 

The superiority of rag, or cotton, paper 
to wood paper is conveniently illustrated 
in the respective files of newspapers, old 
and new, to be seen at the New York 
Public Library. To see what rag paper 
is like, and how it endures, one need but 
ask for the file of the London Times 
for the year 1842. The pages of the fa- 
mous British journal will be found as 
fresh and sound, save for a mere edging 
of tan, as probably the day they came 
from the press. The paper used has 
proved so strong that it has outlasted 
several successive bindings. 

A look at New York City newspapers, 
printed on wood fibre in 1914, in 1920, 
even some of them in 1922, will show 
them to be wrecks. Still older files of 
the 90s and early 1900s are difficult to 
read, difficult to handle; the life gone. 
Under repeated handling, the war and 
post-war editions have been torn from the 
stitching in the files at a rate to indicate 
that the original bindery might as well 
have attempted the sewing of soda 
crackers, Their pages are obscure and 
charred to a dull brown by exposure 
to the light and air. The edges break 
off in brittle wafers at a touch. 

When H. M. Lydenberg, in charge of 
the reference division, found the library’s 
war newspaper record disappearing he 
resorted to an ingenious Japanese tissue 
process to save it. He replaced the dam- 
aged files with duplicates furnished by 


the publishers and then faced separately 


he 
4 
4 


each one of the thousands of new sheets, 
front and back, with the transparent 
special film. It gave the pages as gray, 
out-of-focus look, but retained full legi- 
bility and added yaluable reinforcement 
as well as permanent protection. 

This protective measure has since been 
used at the library on all newspapers 
whose publishers wish to bear the nom- 


_fibres, 


inal expense. Rare books which could 
not be replaced are similarly treated. 

The establishment of the Times’ rag 
paper edition will come as a climax to 
thought and experiment along this line 
for more than a decade. Mr. Lydenberg 
finds from his files that two other ex- 
periments have been made—one by the 
Brooklyn Eagle in 1913, the other by 
the London Times. The Brooklyn paper 
the year before the World War printed 
a special library edition for twelve months 
on a paper stock that was three-quarters 
rag and one-quarter wood fibre. Files 
costing $2,367 for the newsprint alone 
were furnished to fifteen libraries, which 
subscribed $14 each, bringing a gross re- 
turn to the Eagle of $210, Mr. Lyden- 
berg said. 

The enterprise was discontinued after 
the paper had taken a loss, independent 
of labor and overhead, of $2,157. The 
London Times abandoned rag fibre for 
wood-pulp newsprint many years ago. 
Several years ago, feeling the need of 
a more durable stock for files, it began 
printing a special library edition on a 
heavier and better grade of sulphite 
wood-pulp paper, weighing ninety-six 
pounds to the ream. This special edition 
is still being printed. 

To comprehend what happens to paper 
made of wood fibre to make it die com- 
paratively early and what constitutes the 
superiority of rag paper, one needs an 
understanding that the former paper is 
nothing but a mechanical mixture of 
I reduced. from the raw wood, 
either mechanically by grinding or chem- 
ically by dissolving the fibres apart. 

In either event the wood-pulp fibres 
inevitably retain most of the original im- 
purity, in a paper-making sense, of the 
raw wood. These impurities are tur- 
pentine, resins, gums or sap. These 
nourishing “fats” remaining in ground- 
wood constitute its weakness. 

The theory upon which rag paper is 
made is that the nearer to a pure cellu- 
lose the fibers of a given paper approach, 
the greater should be the life of that 
paper. Not only does rag fiber receive 
the advantage of the embalming effect 
conferred by being prepared chemically, 
but, for the purposes of paper, its fibre 
is far more rugged and is biologically 
superior to that of wood. One authority, 
in discussing the relative durability of 
rag and wood paper, says: 

“Rag fibres, properly treated, approach 
very closely to the pure cellulose state, 
whereas wood fibres, no matter how care- 
fully prepared, contain many impurities, 
which disintegrate rapidly. If the re- 
fining process is carried far enough to 
overcome or remove these impurities, the 
fibres themselves break down and become 
worthless. Not so, however, with rag 
fibres. These start off in a nearly pure 
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state. The bleaching removes the color- 
ing matter in the rags, and the gentle 
cooking and washing process removes the 
bleach or any other impurities which 
may exist, so that the resulting fibres 
are very close to chemically pure cellu- 
lose, the basis of the life of paper.” 

The all-rag paper to be used by the 
New York Times was selected after 
numerous tests covering a period of 
twelve months—pop tests, folding tests, 
tearing tests. Strips of rag paper and 
ordinary groundwood newsprint were 
placed together and exposed to sunlight 
over a length of time. The rag paper 
remained white and clear throughout; 
the groundwood paper turned brown and 
brittle as though a scorching hot iron 
had been left upon it. 

Ninety per cent of the rag fibre pro- 
duced today is used in combination with 
wood fibre, records of the paper indus- 
try show. United States paper money 
is the only all-rag product in common 
used. The New York Times decided, 
however, that the special library edition 
must be printed on a pure 100 per cent 
rag paper to insure against any chemical 
process of deterioration continuing in 
the paper. as would be inevitable if part 
wood pulp were used. The Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory of the United States 
Department of Agriculture at Madison, 
Wis., reported from samples submitted 
that the rag paper the New York Times 
finally selected was of a quality that 
would “last indefinitely.” 

The all-rag newsprint to be used by 
the Times in the special library edition 
was developed in co-operation with the 
Paper Manufacturers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation. 


SCHOOL PLANS TABLOID 


New York, a new tabloid weekly for 
general sale and subscription, will begin 
publication Jan. 1, published by New 
York University. -Harold de ~ Wolf 
Fuller, formerly an editor of the Nation, 
now professor of journalism in the! Uni- 
versity, will be editor-in-chief. 
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TEXAS M. E’S ELECT 


Jones Succeeds Perkins as President— 


North Named to A. P. Advisory Board 


The Texas Managing Editors Associa- 
tion, meeting at San Antonio Monday, 
elected Alfred Jones, editor of the Beau- 
mont Enterprise and Journal, president 
to succeed A. L. Perkins and chose Waco 
for next year’s convention. Perkins, who 
was with the Galveston Tribune until it 
was sold recently, and who is now in 
charge of the Galveston bureau of the 
Houston Press, was elected president 
emeritus. 

The following were re-elected: E. B. 
Doran, director of news and telegraph, 
Dallas News, secretary-treasurer; Ray 
Baumgartner, Associated Press corres- 
pondent, Dallas, assistant secretary, and 
James M. North, editor of the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram and Record Tele- 
gram, member Associated Press advisory 
board. 
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ELL, after all, what is news? Every 
man who has been at the job of 
writing and editing it for more than 
five years has his own definition. As 
men ‘differ in their ideas of the job in 
hand, particularly in appreciation of the 
‘ public responsibilities involved, they vari- 
ously define the commodity which is their 
stock in trade. I have just had two hours 
of unmixed joy reading a book fresh from 
the Alfred A. Knopf press by Gerald 
White Johnson, of the Baltimore Evening 
Sun, titled “What is News?” It is the 
latest of a series of journalism books 
that Nelson A. Crawford is editing, to 
my notion a valuable addition to the lore 
of the American press, Mr. Johnson talks 
shop in the terms of a master craftsman 
and also as an individual of uncommon 
perception. He gives an entirely new and 
deeply penetrating definition of news and 
defends his theory with an analysis that is 
as refreshing as a cold cup on a hot trail. 
\ T the outset of this unmatched discus- 
sion of the news problem the author 

sets out clearly the selective processes 
that we engage in when we make a news- 
paper. We are newspaper men satisfy- 
ing our own opinions of what interests, 
not us, but our readers, and we pick and 
choose from ‘an assortment of copy which, 
if used in its entirety, would fill our 


‘columns dozens of times and then run. 


over. The basic ‘assumption is that the 
newspaper worker is a man of sufficient 
cultural development to desire certain def- 
inite rewards over and above the weekly 
pay-envelope... Men who are not. inspired 
by such motives simply perform as 
drudges. Most of us are in it because 
we like the work. The satisfactions, 
other than the financial ones, are not 
numerous, but two of them are self-esteem 
and exercise of power. There is in the 
average newspaper man the conviction 
that the work, whatever it may be at 
present, might be made a business of 
worth and dignity. Since self-esteem is 
a satisfaction the intelligent man cannot 
for long content himself with journal- 
ism in its lower forms. Stories of lech- 
ery and crime are news, but the man who 
would deliver them full strength to all 
comers would be: classified with cocaine 
peddlers, On the other hand, as the 
pharmacopoeia cannot be restricted to 
sugar of milk, so a newspaper cannot 
fill its pages with sweetness and light 
to the exclusion of all else. In the selec- 
tive process there is no fixed law as be- 
tween Pollyanna and the Marquis de 
Sade. Newspaper men, according to their 
individual senses of honor and principle, 
must themselves decide what shall or shall 
not go into print. Newspapers are what 
we make them. 
x oe 


HE author, discussing timeliness and 

significance as criteria of good news 
stories, holds that the skillful reporter 
can make good stories from trivial facts 
without regard to time, and cites numer- 
ous incidents to support the claim. One 
Spring morning Henry Hyde of the 
Baltimore Sun, walking to the office no- 
ticed the gay summer dresses the busi- 
ness girls were wearing and his imag- 
ination thrilled to a gorgeous parade. 
Of course, it happened every morning, 
but he wrote a resplendent article that 
was easily the best thing in print in the 
Sun for that day. In a great measure 
news depends on the news-gatherers. 

* ok Ok 


ISCUSSING “barriers, real and im- 
aginary,’” Mr. Johnson shows how 
a newspaper man is conditioned by his 
environment, following the ideal life only 


By MARLEN PEW 


within sharply defined and narrow limits. 
After all, the papers must be sold. A 
newspaper man may not be conscious of 
the slightest desire to reform the world 
or hold position of honor, but the will to 
power is in all normal men. A declin- 
ing circulation does not indicate success 
or power. Both commercial and psycho- 
logical necessity is playing in us all. The 
reader is to be reckoned with. -The pub- 
lic lays definite inhibitions upon the news- 
paper worker, is not interested in dis- 
agreeable truths and really objects to 
them, and they must be handled with 
care. However, Mr. Johnson finds that 
the inhibitions that the public lays upon 
newspaper workers have been exagger- 
ated and shows that it is not so much 
the matter as the handling of matter 
that counts. Almost anything, even the 
indecencies, can be printed if skillfully 
written. Most of the inhibitions are 
bogies held up to scare cubs half to death. 
An individual, such as an advertiser, may 
throttle a paper, but the public prohibits 
nothing. Our real inhibitions. are our 
incapacities. 
* kk 

FTER showing that the newspaper 

man is not compelled to trumpet to 
the world everything that comes his way 
and that the public lays no real restric- 
tions upon his choice of news, with ex- 
ceptions such as news that no journalist 
in his right mind could ignore, the author 
goes into the matter of positive influ- 
ences of the newspaper-reading public 
upon the news. His point is that the 
American people demand a good show of 
everyone appealing for support, and this 
includes newspapers. Good show, type 
not specified, is the rule, accounting’ for 
the success of various styles of journal!- 
ism. The notion that a newspaper must 
be shallow and trivial to be entertaining 
is attributed to inferior craftsmen who 
are incapable, the author declares, of ap- 
preciating the difference between high 
comedy and farce. The public does de- 
mand technical ability from every news- 
paper man. Mr. Johnson states the rules 
and standards in our journalism in very 
satisfactory fashion. Later on he says 
he has never met a newspaper man who 
had the slightest glimmer of a notion of 
how to reform the world, and not many 
of real ability who desired to pose as re- 
formers, The average man’s ideal news 
story would not serve any particularly 
high or holy purpose. Newspaper work 
is not evangelism. 

FOR 

O me, the strongest chapter in Mr. 

Johnson’s book deals with the perils 
attending out and out commercialization 
of the press. Outlining the history of the 
constitutional grant of freedom he shows 
that Thomas Jefferson was able to con- 
vince the people that from this guar- 
antee of freedom would accrue definite 
and substantial benefits. However, free- 
dom of the press was and is a privilege, 
but not an inalienable right. The first 
benefit was watchful defense of our lib- 
erties. The second was prompt and ac- 
curate information. Here Mr. Johnson 
remarks: “Now neither of these expec- 
tations bears any direct relation to the 
enterprise of filling a newspaper’s cof- 
fers, or of making a senator of its pub- 
lisher. The privileged position granted 
to the press by government at the ex- 
press mandate of the people is in no 
wise justified by, the use of the newspaper 
for purely commercial ends, or for per- 


sonal political ends. If the 
question were put to them, no doubt a 
majority of Americans would © still 


say they favor an absolutely free press. 
But as a matter of practical fact there 
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_ does not qualify as a news writer. 
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is no strong, or. vigilant public opinion 
supporting it. inch by inch, the press has 
been losing ground for at least ten years. 
‘Lhe restrictions of the post-office depart- 
ment grow more and more rigid. ‘The 
second-class mailing privilege has come 
to be of so little value that periodicals 
of large national circulation have par- 
tially abandoned it, and daily newspapers 
have entirely abandoned it insofar as their 
circulation within a radius of 50 to 100 
miles of the office of publication is con- 
cerned. The disposition of Congress to 
pass regulatory laws increases. The Post- 
master-General has assumed the right of 
absolute censorship, a position more auto- 
cratic than that of the Russian censor- 
ship under the czars, and the assumption 
goes unchallenged.” The author goes on 
to say that this is happening without sign 
of check by the public and finally asserts 
that it is fairly clear that the prestige 
of the press with the people is crumbling. 
He concludes the chapter by declaring 
that it is obvious that the purely commer- 
cial standard for the press is unsafe, 


ROM this analysis, which I fear is 

very inadequately sketched here, the 
author leads to his definition of news. 
Here it is: ‘News is such an account of 
such events as a first-rate newspaper man, 
acting as such, finds satisfaction in writ- 
ing and publishing.” A first-rate news- 
paper man is a skilled and honorable 
craftsman, acting according to the dic- 
tates of his conscience and intelligence. 
He is above all mean motives. He acts 
as a newspaper man, not a partisan serv- 
ing personal enthusiasms, prejudices or 
doing the bidding of some person who 
“First- 
rate newspaper man” is taken by the 
author to preclude the possibility of any 
unworthy act or engagement in any low 
form of journalism. Mr. Johnson: does 
not believe that money is one of the sat- 
isfactions, for newspaper men are too 
intelligent to believe that money buys self- 
esteem or power worth having. 
news that an intelligent man finds most 
satisfaction in is that, which tests his pro- 
fessional capacity in its presentation. “In 
general practise,” the book concludes, 
“news is what is in the newspapers; and 
newspapers are what newspaper men 
make them” and Mr. Johnson regards 
this as a “rather terrible reflection.” 


SEEK CRIME NEWS BAN 


Lynn Editors Receive Petition from 
Local Ministers 


Lynn, Mass., newspaper editors have 
been requested in a resolution adopted by 
the Lynn Inter-Church Union to suppress 
crime news, or if they publish it to edit 
such accounts so carefully that no reader, 
whether young or old, would think that 
crime is attractive or would fail to see 
the menace not only to his own better 
self but to the life of the community. 

The ministers who comprise the mem- 
bership of the union declared that the 
large amount of space devoted to the re- 
cent Hall-Mills murder trial was in a 
degree responsible for the union’s action. 
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CHICAGO BROADCASTER 
CITED FOR CONTEMPT — 


Owner of WGES Hailed to Court When 
He Disobeys Injunction Obtained 
by Tribune in Wave Length 
Fight 


The Chicago Tribune has won another 
round in its fight to keep WGES from 
broadcasting on a wave length of 315.6 
meters, on the ground that such broad- 
casting interferes with the programs of 
WGN, the Tribune’s ‘station. 


J. Louis Guyon, owner of a west side 
ballroom and operator of station WGES, 
was ordered by Judge Francis Wilson in 
the Circuit Court on Dec. 7, to show 
cause why he should not be punished for 
contempt of court as violator of an in- 
junction restraining him from broadcast- 
ing on a wave length of 315.6 meters. 
Mr. Guyon was named in two petitions, 
one alleging civil and one criminal con- 
tempt. 


The petitions, which were filed by at- 
torneys representing the Tribune, name, 
in addition to Guyon, the Oak Leaves 
Broadcasting Company, Inc.; George P. 
Gubbins, announcer for WGES, and Jo- 
seph Brubaker, chief operator for the 
station. 

The petition alleging civil contempt 
charges that station WGES, having been 
enjoined from broadcasting on the 315.6 
meter wave length in an order issued by 
Judge Wilson, came back on the air and 
resumed broadcasting on the same wave 
length, although using considerably less 
power. The petition gives Mr. Guyon 
and his co-respondents 10 days to answer 
under oath. WGES, the petition further 
states, is still causing material interfer- 
ence with the programs of WGN, even 
with the reduced power. 


The second petition is in the nature 
of a charge of criminal contempt and is 
based largely on advertisements alleged 
to have been ‘published. and speeches made 
by Guyon and his announcer, Gubbins, 
since the court’s order Nov. -20. The 
petition asserts that Guyon and the other 
respondents have operated station WGES 
since Nov. 24 on a very much reduced 
electrical power as compared to that used 
prior to the original injunction and by 
omitting to disclose that fact to the public 
in the advertisements and speeches are 
attempting to give the impression that 
WGES was causing no more interference 
at the time the Tribune started the orig- 
inal suit than it has since it resumed 
broadcasting. 


The petition also charges that the re- 
spondents by the advertisements and 
speeches have sought to give a false and 
misleading construction to the opinion of 
Judge Wilson. Among other devices for 
accomplishing this, it is charged that the 
respondents have set up in this adver- 
tisement a small portion of supposed evi- 
dence in their favor without any refer- 
ence to the vast amount of evidence that 
was heard by the court. 
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200,000 CHICAGO TOTS 
IN DAILY NEWS CLUBS 


Growth of Paper’s Topsy Turvey 
Time Club and Wide Awake 
Club Aided by Radio 


Programs 


A survey recently concluded by the 
Chicago Daily News revealed that the 
total membership of that mewspaper’s 
two children’s clubs totaled 200,000.. 
Names of the clubs are the Topsy Tur- 
vey Time club and the Wide-Awake club, 


the former now haying a membership of- 


- 175,000 and the latter, established nearly. 
- 21 years ago, with an enrollment today of 
- 36,000. ‘Their combined memberships, 
the Daily News pointed out in a recent 
story, is greater than the total popula- 
tion of many cities. 

Growth.of the younger organization 
- was speeded by the popularity of the 
radio. At 5.15 each afternoon, Russell 
Pratt, the Topsy Turvy Time man con- 
ducts the T. T. T. T. program over sta- 
tion WMAQ. More than 125 charters 


for branch clubs all over the country. 


have been issued. A miniature paper 
called the Topsy Turvey News appears on 
the back page of the Daily News every 
evening. 

The Wide-Awake club with its 36,000 
members, 
two decades, shapes its weekly page not 


only to amuse or etitertain by pictures, . 


puzzles and stories but to give room for 
. children specialists. Boys and girls who 
expect to became writers join the Story 
Maker’s Guild and compete for the 
monthly book prize or for appearance in 
print. Nature lovers join Two-Eyes sec- 
tion and report what interests them in 
birds and plants. The Dolly Dressers 
submit sewing, the Cooking club makes 
experiments. ' ; 
The Wide-Awake radio program, given 
weekly, and the dramatic performances 
of the Wide-Awake players have a good 


-deal to do, too, with the acquaintance . 


_-that is so genuine within this big family. 


CALLS A. P. GREATEST CO- 
-OPERATIVE EFFORT 


(Continued ae page 7) 


of 1893” To Mr. Stone, for over a 
quarter of a century its general manager, 
to Victor F. Lawson, its first president, 
to Frank B. Noyes, who is serving his 
27th year as president and to a group 
of their fellow newspaper publishers of 
that eventful year there was seen as much 
of tyranny menaced by the nation’s in- 
formation being in the control of a 
despot as actually was suffered by the 
‘ colonist of 1776 through misgovernment 
by George III. 

‘Diligently they set to work to create 
something that would throw safeguards 
around the reporting of news. To keep 
pure the channels of public information 
they adopted this cooperative idea. 

“Be it remembered that among its 1,200 
members every shade of political and 
religious belief is represented. The work 
of the association, therefore, is subject 
to the critical eye of each of these mem- 
bers who through intimate contact would 
sense the slightest tendentious trend in 
news reporting long before the layman 
would see it. 

“That, then, is the form of organiza- 
tion by which it was sought to safeguard 
for the public the impartiality and truth- 
fulness of the news. It was a striving 
toward honest service by newspaper pub- 
lishers to their fellow men. Today, with 
its record of 33 years, it is a living evi- 
dence of their ideals. 

“No human activity of the magnitude 
of the Associated Press should escape 
criticism if it could. The Associated 
Press welcomes criticism. Being the 
product of humans it is intensely human 
and. therefore it is not inerrant... It has 
been charged with being controlled by 
this or that religious denomination, this 
or that political party, this or that eco- 
nomic or social movement. If any of 
these charges were true the very ideal 


enrolled day by day during- 
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which prompted its existence would be 
shattered. It was to prevent any such 
control that its form of organization was 
adopted. If it is not hewing to the line 
of impartiality which was drawn for it 
to follow, it is a matter of intense con- 
cern to you as a reader and as a citizen. 
If it is not what it professes to be it can 
be discredited. Fortunately, therefore, the 


’ blazing sun of publicity shines upon its 


every published work. Its members and 
its management would not have it other- 
wise. 

“There has been comment to the effect 
that its treatment of news of social, parti- 
san or denominational movements proves 
its partiality. The charge is made by 
those zealous in furthering or opposing a 
particular social, partisan or denomina- 
tional idea. Intensely interested in their 
views themselves they want the Asso- 
ciated Press to crusade for them. A 
zealot can never believe that publication 
would be refused for such a simple reason 
as that his views are not of general in- 
terest. - 

“Therein the zealot lacks news sense. 
For it must be understood that people and 
events are given space in newspapers 
in the degree that they are interesting to 
other people. This is axiomatic if there 


-is any science in making successful news-' 


papers. And since newspapers are suc- 
cessful 
there is a constant search for matter of 
general interest. But because, in serving 
its member newspapers, the Associated 
‘Press applies its news judgment it has 
found itself simultaneously charged with 
being controlled by both proponents and 
opponents of this or that movement. 

“Tt has within a single year been 


‘charged with being controlled by the 


Roman Catholic church and by the Ku 
Klux Klan; by Henry Ford and by the 
Jews; it has been charged with favoring 
capital and opposing labor and favoring 
labor and opposing capital. Reflection 
upon this reputed control by opposing 
forces ought to prove the impartiality ot 
the Associated Press and prove its free- 
dom from the control of any movement, 
however worthy the movement may be. 

“T have told you of what brought the 
Associated Press into existence, what it 
is and what it does. I have referred to 
some criticisms that have been made con- 
cerning it. In conclusion I want to im- 
press upon you the importance to you of 
the task it has assigned itself. If you are 
a good citizen you must acquaint your- 
self with what is going on. The Asso- 
ciated Press serves newspapers from 
which you put more into your minds than 
from what you read from any other 
source. Since the largest newspaper can 
print only a fraction of the entire Asso- 
ciated Press report it is given only to 
telegraph editors of member newspapers 
and to employes of the Associated Press 
to read this most complete compilation in 
existence of the day by day story of 
humanity. In its completeness it is a 
story indeed! What man does is inter- 
esting; the record of the problems that 
confront him is portentous; his effort at 
solving them is inspiring. One is moved 
to elation at his success or regret at his 
failure. Always, the story has some form 
of human appeal else it would not be 
news. Your newspaper selects that 
which it thinks will interest you most and 
in doing that it probably gives you more 
than you have time to read. 

“You make the news, the Associated 
Press records it and you read it. In that 
process you appear twice and the Asso- 
ciated Press once, the latter appearing 
only in your Associated Press news- 
paper. The work of the Associated 
Press is important to you. Well enough, 
then, that 1,200 newspaper publishers in 
our land have pledged their faith to you 
that you will have true, unbiased news, 
for true, unbiased news is at once potent 
and militant, as useful in its purpose as 
are the rays of the sun in their purpose.” 


BUYS PARTNER’S INTEREST 


H. G. White recently purchased all the 
holdings of stock, representing a _ half 
interest in the Winona (Minn.) Repub- 
lican Herald, of F. J. Rucker. Through 
this transaction Mr. White is now the 
sole owner of the Winona paper. 


in the degree that they obtain | 
~ reader interest it must be obvious that. 
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BUSINESS 
MANAGER 


or 
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Good men are rare— 


This man is one of the good ones. 


His first publisher paid him the 
highest compliment possible when 
he said, “. . . . , one of the great- 
est mistakes I ever made was when 
I let you get away from me.” 


This man has had an unusually 
broad experience. 


He is at present in charge of a 
small newspaper which he has 
placed on a most satisfactory pro- 
fit making basis. 


Now it is his purpose to return to 
the larger field wherein he first 


proved his ability. 


He has a pleasing personality, is 
married, a Protestant and has the 
tremendous advantage of age in 


his favor. He is 34 years old. 


An interview can be arranged by 
wire or letter to 


BOX B-635 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Times Building New York City 
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AIR CHAOS IS NATION-WIDE, SURVEY BY 
RADIO MAGAZINE SHOWS 


Increased Power and Willful Changing of Wave Lengths 
Make Clear Reception Difficult in Many 
Parts of the Country 


[NTERFERENCE conditions through- 

out the country are bad, according 
to a survey made by Radio Retailing, 
through its representatives located in 
various sections of the country, and re- 
printed by the New York Times. Listen- 
ers in every section complain of hetero- 
dyne whistles, caused by the interaction 
of two or more waves too close to each 


other. eal 
urvey follows: ‘ : 

Now NORE: Broadcasting situation 
rapidly nearing crucial point in New 
York and vicinity. Appearance, below 
400 meters, of many new Stations using 
low power prevents satisfactory reception 
of old standbys broadcasting worthwhile 
programs. - Several poorly equipped sta- 
tions have increased power. Hetero- 
dyne whistles and interstation interfer- 
ence particularly noticeable in Brooklyn 
and Long Island, where new small sta- 
tions are causing considerable disturb- 
ance. Condition, prevalent for month, 
though not yet seriously affecting retail 
sales, is causing concern in trade. Un- 
less clarified, business depression is 1n- 
evitable. Dealers report difficulty in mak- 
ing satisfactory demonstrations. At most, 
New York has eight stations de ee 
decent programs may be received with- 
put hetarade nine howls. WNYC, WEAF, 
WJZ, WOR and several others seldom 
interfered with, but situation below 380 
meters deplorable. ah 

Derroir: Reception conditions here 
bad and getting worse. All agree that 
interference is bad. Number of stations 
heterodyning estimated from 20 to 65 
per cent of all stations. Several stations 
criticized for using so much power as to 
drown out others on nearby wave lengths. 
Impossible to hold Chicago stations long. 
Distributors of high-price sets say con- 
dition is affecting sales seriously, as it is 
impossible to escape heterodyning and 
confusion, even with best. : 

San Francisco: Reception fair on 
Pacific Coast. Changes in wave length 
following end of government control do 
not seriously affect local reception. Ac- 
tion of Pacific Radio Trade Association 
in asking pledges of broadcasting sta- 
tions to abide by District Radio Inspec- 
tors’ decision when changes are desired 
has brought pledges from all important 
stations and majority of smaller ones. 
Twenty-five per cent of Mid-West sta- 
tions conflict with local: wave lengths 
on set of average sensitivity. Eastern 
stations conflict, but situation better be- 
cause of three-hour time difference. San 
José Station KQW broke agreement for 
silence between 7:30 and 8. Dealers who 
sell on local programs content with situa- 
tion, but general feeling that - action 
should be taken to clear distance recep- 
tion. 

New ORLEANS: Radio men and re- 
tailers here report heterodyne squeals on 
all broadcasting stations up to 350 meters, 
at times making programs unintelligible. 
This condition is true on almost all occa- 
sions; the only exceptions are the super- 
power and local stations, which generally 
come in clearly through interference. 
Only two super-power stations below 
350 meters are clearly received here. No 
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one looks for slump after holidays. 
Condition of cotton crop may affect buy- 
ing late in winter and spring. Percent- 
age of sales in country better than in 
city. New Orleans market signally free 
from price-cutting. 

PHILADELPHIA: Interference caused by 
heterodyning stations creating consider- 
able trouble has been prevalent for past 
three weeks. Super-power stations among 
those being heterodyned. Programs from 
at least eight of thirty stations made use- 
less. Weather conditions very favorable 
for perfect reception. At least thirty- 
two stations affected by this disturbance. 
Many listeners complain about the log- 
ging of stations, as these vary almost 
every night. Greatest change noticed be- 
low 350 meters. There has been no 
change in wave lengths in this territory, 
and from latest reports there is no ten- 
dency for same. Static level very low 
and many distant stations received with 
ease. Loop-type receivers becoming more 
popular due to prevailing conditions. 

Boston: This section records uneven 
conditions in reception. Average clear 
nightly reception with moderate-priced 
machine set at six stations. With special 
high-power sets forty-five stations cover- 
ing East and Central States can be re- 
corded. Average receiver experiencing 
trouble in bringing in stations clearly. 
Two local stations, WEEI and WBX, 
with nearly equal wave lengths, overlap, 
and operators constantly complain sto 
broadcasters. 
trouble is reported. Attempts made to 
agree on schedules so far a failure. Out- 
side Boston area situation is perplexing. 
Northern district blanketed from Boston 
during operation of WEEI and WBZ, 
and receives mostly New York and Cana- 
dian stations. Southern Massachusetts 
has dead zone. South of Boston has 
trouble getting WEEI, due to bad air 
racket from southerly points. Unless 
best sets used, operators must expect 
squeals in this district from three local 
stations. As compared with last year 
conditions are worse. 

Wasuincton, D. C.: Reception con- 
ditions in Washington better than in most 
localities. This territory fortunate in 
experiencing little or no heterodyning on 
local stations, but ‘distant stations almost 
impossible to hear because of squeals. 
Dealers report there are only one or 
two receivers on the market which can 
be demonstrated satisfactorily on other 
than local stations. Reception conditions 
considered good compared to rest of 
country, in that at least local stations can 
be heard. 

Cuicaco: Heterodyne squeals from in- 
terfering stations very serious here, par- 
ticularly on lower wave bands. Since 
Oct. 15 has been rapidly growing worse. 
At least seven Chicago stations are hetero- 
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dyning each other. Many Chicago sta- 
tions and distant outfits also interfering. 
Dealers say 25 per cent of local sta- 
tions heterodyning. Two Eastern sta- 
tions which use crystal control come in on 
definite dial settings and are favored by 
Western fans. Dealers say expert tuner 
can get many distant stations, but not 
loud and accompanied by whistling. 
Average owner can get few outsider sta- 
tions. 

Kansas City: Radio business here 
exceeding all expectations, despite serious 
station interference. But dealers claim 
they could surely sell additional 30 per 
cent of demonstrations if it were not for 
heterodyning. No more than eight sta- 
tions are received clearly over. entire dial. 
One near-by station réported particularly 
objectionable. Has jumped its original 
wave length, is broad on the air, often 
has mediocre and self-seeking programs 
and blankets three popular stations. 

Toronto: Interference caused by 
heterodyning stations becoming serious 
menace to demonstration in Toronto and 
district. Extent of trouble may be 
gauged from fact that on some nights 
it is impossible to get anything lower in 
wave length than KDKA at 309 meters. 
Heterodyning in this district is particu- 
larly noticeable from Chicago stations, 
some of which are now on the wave 
lengths of Canadian stations. Some low- 
power stations are particularly objection- 
able and are cutting each other’s broad- 
cast to pieces. One station appears to sit 
on CKCL wave length of 356.9 meters. 
There is another noticeable disturbance 
between Buffalo and Miami Beach. Dif- 
ficult to detect heterodyning stations ex- 
cept with wave meter, because the broad- 
cast is so badly chopped. ; 

DENVER: Interference is prevalent in 
this territory. Some report as high as 
75 per cent of stations received cannot 
be cleared of heterodyne Squeals. This 
condition seems to be more common in 
the mountain districts. It reaches its 
highest point in the large cities and with- 
in fifty miles of local broadcasting sta- 
tions. Consensus of reports indicates 
stations located on the Pacific Coast can 
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be received with much less interference 
than those located east of Denver. 
PitrspurcH: No considerable amount 
of comment in local district on present 
chaotic ‘broadcasting condition. Occa- 
sional criticisms are made by fans who 
want distant stations. This lack of com- 
plaint here is due to the presence of two 
high-class stations, whose programs are 
rapidly becoming metropolitan by con- 
tinual linking with New York and other 
stations. Such broadcasting satisfies the 
local fan, giving better reception than 
by trying to get distant stations direct. 


AWARDS BRAVERY PRIZES 


Because two acts of exceptional bravery 
stood out on the records of the police 
and fire departments during November, 
the Chicago Tribune doubled its usual 
trophy and awarded two prizes of $100 
each for that month. The acts were a 
thrilling rescue by a fireman and the 
capture of an alleged bootlegger by a 
wounded policeman. 
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All States in the following annual mineral 


production: 

Cement Sr, ens aloe 30,000,000 barrels 
Anthracite®Coalev sees 90,000,000 tons 
Bituminous, Coalaecae ee 150,000,000 tons 

Coke Bee-Hive’s...2226).0«..- 7,500,000 tons 
Coke..By-Products.. 23... 7,500,000 tons 

Pig cl ronya. qc au choirs eet 10,000,000 tons 
Natural !Gashetiwet toe 100,000,000 M. Cu. Ft. 


Clay and Clay Products 
Ferro-Alloys 

Lime 

Zinc and Lead Pigments 
Sand and Gravel 

Slate 

Stone 


What tremendous productive wealth these industries rep- 
resent. The actual wealth of the Keystone State’s manu- 
factured products is approximately $7,000,000,000. Em- 
ployees engaged in these gigantic industries number ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 and their pay roll is nearly $2,000,- 
000,000. 


Such evidence should induce every national advertiser to 
go after this market. If there is any detailed information 
required on Pennsylvania’s market, ask any of these news- 
papers. 


2,500 ‘| 2,500 
Circulation lines i Circulation lines 
yAllentown Call 34,188 ; ; *Pottsville Republican and 
+Allentown Call 23,207 : : aq, Morning Paper 15,403 
Beaver Falls Tribune 6,821 z 4 pocumnton Times ( 42,501 
++Bethlehem Globe Times 13,272 Sharon Herald 7,456 


*Sunbury Daily Item 5,442 
{Bloomsburg Press 7,786 *Washington Observer and 


*Chester Times Tselziec, | ee 

‘ 4 2 porter 17,384 
{Coatesville Record 6,834 ‘ b +West Chester Local News ) 11,826 
*Connellsville Courier 5,652 : . *Wikes-Barre Times-Leader 26,204 
***Raston Express 34.523 ‘ 4 +Williamsport Sun and 


***Faston Free Press Gazette & Bulletin 29,890 
*Erie Times 30,985 : : +York Dispatch 19,955 


{tGreensburg Tribune Review. . (EM) tee ++Government Statement, March 31, 1926. 


ttHazleton Plain Speaker... .(E) 
Meatacleton Standard Sentinel.(M) {19,582 *#*Consolidated Aug. 28, 1926. A. B. C. Oct. 1, 1926. 


*Mount Carmel Item 4,229 d ‘ +Government Statement, Oct. 1, 1926. 
*Oil City Derrick 8,191 5 : *A, B. C. Statement, Oct. 1, 1926. 
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By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


LITTLE book that has not attracted 


the attention that it should in news- 
paper circles is “A Summer Vacation 
As a War Correspondent” by Charles 
Edward Bray who was given a commis- 
sion as special correspondent of — the 
New Orleans (La.) Times-Picayune to 
spend two months during 1925 in France, 
Germany and England. What Mr. Bray 
sent his paper while abroad has been 
brought togethe¥ in a little book of about 
100 pages which gives his impression of 
the great European conflict as gained by 
a casual observer. The volume is illus- 
trated with passports he had to obtain 
and, by way oi good measure, prints 
the regulations which the French War 
Office established and which every cor- 
respondent had.to demonstrate he could 
read and translate before being permitted 
to go to the front. 

x koe 

BRUCE BLIVEN prints in the New 

Republic for Dec. 1, an article en- 
titled “The Hall-Press-Mills Case.” 
Briefly he tells how that case is being 
covered by special correspondents and 
how eight daily newspapers have leased 
houses in Summerville for the use of 
their correspondents. 

As Epiror & PuBLISHER has had some- 
thing to say about reporting this case 
the reader will be chiefly interested in 
what Mr. Bliven regards as most im- 
portant. Here it is: 

But msst important of all, I think, is the 
widespread feeling that the case has taken the 
lid off a fairly typical respectable American 
tewn. Who doesn’t wart to know how his 
neighbers really niisbehave? Well, here’s how! 
Half of New Brunswick seems to have heen in 
De Russey’s lane that night; and for no pur- 
pose it would care to have written out on the 
church bulletin board. Is there any reason to 
believe New Brunswick in 1922 was better or 
worse than any other town in 1926? None. 
Can yoti imagine that on Sept. 14, 1922. a 
Dionysiac wave, unprecedented and unrepea‘ed, 
struck this one community? The general popu- 
lation certainly doesn’t believe any such a thing. 

According to Mr. Bliven, the reading 
public believes that De Russey’s Lanes 
are 10,000 in number and that the pathetic 
love letters of the enamored clergyman 
could be duplicated in every mail sack 
which Uncle Sam tosses from train to 
truck. 

* * % 
WAnt to be a journalist? That is 
the question William Allen White 
answers in the American Boy for De- 


cember. In making his reply he gives 
both sides. ; 
Mr. White believes that newspaper 


work is much grayer now than it used 
to be. The reason is found, in part at 
least, in advertising. Mr. White says 
that modern advertising has turned news- 
papers into good money-makers. Conse- 
quently, they are under the control of 
men -who are more interested in the 
money-making side than in the editorial 
side. He stresses the fact that such 
conditions make a gray outlook for the 
young newspaper man who may get tired 
of having the other fellow dictate. 
Dictation as to what Mr. White should 
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write is what forced him to leave the 
Kansas City Star, for which he had to 
sing too many tunes about the merits of 
Grover Cleveland and to buy the Em- 
porta (Kan.) Gagette, for $3,000, The 
latter paper, in his opinion, is now worth 
at least a quarter of a million dollars. 

On the subject of going to college Mr. 
White speaks as follows: 


Of course, there are successful journalists 
who didn’t go to college. They are self-made; 
co their background through reading and 
studying. But the man who has to make him- 
self as he goes aiong is likely to stick about 
halfway up. 

Go te college. If you can, take a four-year 
course in literature, science and the arts, as 
well as a good course in journalism. If after 
that you can study abroad, so much the better. 

To the question, “If a boy likes both 

newspaper work and business, why can’t 
he go into the business end of the work?” 
Mr. White answers: 
_ He can. He should take, if possible, a course 
in journalism and a course in business admin- 
istration. When he gets out of college, he’s 
likely to become first an advertising salesman 
for a newspaper; then perhaps an advertising 
manager; then he may get to be owner of a 
newspaper or of an advertising agency. In 
either case, he’ll have an influential voice in 
matters of newspaper policy. 

Moreover, he’s likely to start at say, $5 more 
a week than the young fellow who starts as a 
reporter; and he'll probably get a better salary 
all the way along, because he’s closer to the 
money-making side of the paper. But if you 
like writing much better than business, you'll 
have te forget the salary differences. 

Mr. White speaks through Esca G. 
Rodger and the editor prints in connec- 
tion with the article a list of books for 
those who want to know more about 
journalism. In this list there are some 
notable omissions. 

Po a aNe 

ROM a practical point of view, the 
most important article in the No- 
vember issue of the Jowa Journalist—a 
monthly . periodical published by the 
Schoo] of Journalism of the University 
of lowa, Iowa City—is ‘Circulation- 
Distribution” contributed by Frederick 
J. Lazell, the editor. An editorial headed 
“A Full Waste Basket” attacks publicity 
seekers who try to get something for 

nothing. 
ONE of the best critical chats about 
newspapers in general and New York 
sheets in particular may be found in the 
essay, “One Phase of Journalism,” which 
Joseph S. Auerbach has put into his 
“Essays and Miscellanies” published by 
Harper & Brothers. The theme stressed 
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in this essay is the editorial treatment 
of Edward M. Shepard when he was run- 
ning for mayor of New York. Mr. 
Auerbach is extremely critical of such 
headlines for editorials as “A Shifty 
Shepard,” “The Shepard of Shylock,” 
etc. This note is inserted to answer the 
inquiry where one can fine a legitimate 
criticism of the editorial page. 
WH first suggested the tabloid size 
for newspapers? The’ question is 
hard to answer. Certainly the idea is 
much older than recent magazine articles 
about tabloids would have you believe. 
Whitelaw Reid, when editor ot the 


New York Tribune, delivered on April: 


4, 1872, before New York University, 
a lecture on “The School of Journalism.” 
After outlining the subjects that ought 
to be included in the curriculum of such 
journalistic course, Mr. Reid then took 
up some of the problems of journalism 
that he thought would soon come up for 
settlement. One of these problems was: 


Whether we might therewith secure a more 
convenient shape for our papers; as, for ex- 
arple, by taking Henry Watterson’s suggestive 
idea of an evening daily of the shape of The 
Saturday Review or The Nation, with its last 
six or eight pages surrendered to advertisements 
set without display, and this space made the 
most valuable and attractive on the paper by 
weeping a serial story from the pen of the hest 
novelist money can command running on the 
lower half of each advertising page continuously. 


From this remark by Mr. Reid it will 
be observed that as far back as 1872 
Henry Watterson of the Louisville 
Courter Journal was suggesting a tab- 
loid. 

The address by Mr. Reid was issued 
first in booklet form. Later he put it 
in Volume II of “American and English 
Studies” (Charles Scribner’s Sons). 

x Ok * 


How wags the world in China is dis- 
cussed in Japan for December by 
Clifford Fox, Managing Editor of the 
North China Star, a Tientsin newspaper. 
Mr. Fox, who heads his story “The 
Dawn’s Early Light in China,” has not 
only the newspaperman’s nose for news, 
but the scholar’s mind to interpret ‘the 
economics and sociology of the Far East. 
In his contribution to Japan, Mr. Fox 
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is not so much concerned with the pres- 
ent internal disturbances as news events, 
as he is. with the movements that have 
caused the uprising. He attempts to peep 
into the future in China and sees a new 
era dawning on the Hills of Twang. But 
naturally what he has to say about the 
local press in China is of interest to news- 
papermen because he speaks from first 
hand information. 

On this subject Mr. Fox says: 

In the United States the newspapers accom- 
plish the remarkable in cultivating and fostering 
and swaying public sentiment. The native and 
oreign press of China have tried to do this 
of late years, but they have made pretty much 
of a failure of the job thus far. The native 
press is without influence ‘beéHtiée: the Chinese’ 
educated sufficiently to read the Chinese news- 
papers are smart enough to know that their 
news and editorial columns are usually for sale 
to the highest bidder, and that the Chinese 
news agencies, without exception, are subsidized 
in one way or another by some clique or faction 
or individual. Any Chinese sufficiently educated 
to read the foreign newspapers published ‘in 
China| cannot but detect im their columns inter- 
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national jealousies all the time and racial propa- 
ganda. some of the time. Pick up a foreign 
newspaper published in China and-you find 
editorial columns devoted to praising one nation 
to the skies and minimizing the good points 
of others, while at the same time magnifying 
the latter’s faults. The result is that the 
Chinese does not consider his newspaper as 
any educational factor, or any guide to follow 
in seeking to find out that which he seeks to 
know. He reads them, of course, but only 
to get an idea of what is going on. Realizing 
that the news agencies are subsidized—this does 
not apply to the only American news service 
operating in China today; it has just extended 
its service and is new in China and is alto- 
gether free of the subsidy taint—he then goes 
out to investigate on his own account and get 
at the truth of the story in which he is 
interested. 


Because of the facts listed in the quo- 


tation just, given. Mr. Fox believes that. 


public opinion in China is being formed 
in the guild halls, in the classrooms, in 
public mass meetings and to some extent 
on the lecture platform. He insists that 
an impassioned fiery speaker can do more 
with a few words of direct talk than he 
can with yards of carefully set solid type 
=“soetar.as+ (China, is. concerned.. -He 
frankly admits that there is some danger 
in having public opinion formed this way 
because China like her sister nation has 
her radicals. But her soap box orators 
for the most part are not extremists. 

He concludes his chat about China with 
the remark that the present turmoil is 
only the price of transition—the price that 
any nation has to pay when it adjusts it- 
self to another mode of living and hastens 
its pace that it may join the world in the 


onward march. 
Rooks 


TTHOSE who write book reviews for 
newspapers will find some excellent 
examples of literary criticism in “Current 
Reviews” (Henry Holt & Company) by 
Lewis Worthington Smith, Professor of 
Comparative Literature at Drake Uni- 
versity. If all those who want to write 
book reviews for the press purchase this 
volume it has some prospect of becoming 
a best-seller. 

Professor Smith has assembled his re- 
views under four heads: (1) biographi- 
cal and historical, (2) fiction, (3) re- 
views of poetry, drama and criticism, and 
(4) reviews of critical and social discus- 
sion. In his introduction the author 
offers numerous suggestions of practical 
value about the writing of book reviews. 
When one has finished reading the volume 
one ought to have some rather definite 
views about the main currents in the 
present deluge of books that flows from 
publishers’ presses. 

Glancing through the index I find that 
Professor Smith has. taken two reviews 
from the Boston Transcript, two from 
the Chicago Evening Post, one from the 
Chicago News, one from the Christian 
Science Monitor, five from the New York 
Evening Post, seven from the New York 
Herald Tribune, seven from the New 
York Sun, seven from the New York 
Times and two from the New York 
World. In view of the excellence of the 
book reviews in some of the other news- 
papers it is surprising that more cities are 
not represented in the selection. 

Rohkia* 

TTHE latest volume to reach my desk 

is “A World Cruise Log” (Harper 
& Bros.) by Joseph H. Appel, Director 
of Publicity of the John Wanamaker 
Store. The writer of such interesting 
advertising copy ought to be able to pro- 
duce a travel book that is different from 
the mere guide books that flow in a con- 
tinuous stream from publishers’ presses. 
It would be somewhat surprising if the 
volume did not contain here and there 
some things that expressed the feminine 
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point of view. It will be interesting to 
examine the chart and compass used by 
Mr. Appel and to print these observations 
at another time in this department. 
Ee EE eS 
A BOOK that belongs alongside of the 
dictionary in the newspaper office 

is “March’s Thesaurus” of which a new 
edition has just been issued by the His- 
torical Publishing Company of Philadel- 
phia. This new edition makes the work 
much more useful in a newspaper office 
because of an amplified index. 

Newspaper English which possesses the 
advantages of being clear will not suffer 
if it has the added advantage of having 
some beauty and charm in the presenta- 
tion of facts. Indeed, the newspaper 
story will have added clearness if the 
reporter has a fine feeling for words and 
knows something about the history and 
the evolution of the English language. 
The sub-title of the present volume ex- 
actly describes the work, “a treasure 
house of words and knowledge.” 

“March’s. Thesaurus’ is too well 
known to members of the working press 
to need any critical comment. Truth- 
fully it can be said of it, “It stands alone 


—great. in its solitude—solitary in its 
greatness.” 
* * * 
RTHUR  GUITERMAN ~ whose 


rhymed reviews of books have added 
to his popularity as a poet seeks in the 
American Magazine for December to in- 
terpret the term news in lines that rhyme. 
He finds that news rhymes with stews 
and clews. His interpretation of news, 
therefore, is remarkably free from poet- 
ical license. 

How well he has caught the spirit of 
the stuff that makes newspapers is showu 
by the following two stanzas which com- 
prise the poem he calls “News”: 


Daily the world is the scene 
Of their huntings again: 
Warm-hearted, cynical, keen, 

Irrepressible: men 
, Follow the Rumor that flies 
Like a derelict soul, 
»Winnowing Guesses and Lies 
From Equator to Pole, 
Knowing the palace’s mirth 
And the reek of the stews, 
Searching the quarters of Earth 
For the Staple of News. 


News! News! News! 
Crumbs of Humanity! Sweepings of 
History! News! 


News of the death of a king, 
Or a feast, or a war; 
News of the track and the ring 
Ané the sail and the oar; 
Themes for the roll took of Time 
Or the talk of a day; 
Glory and folly and crime 
Or the strivings of the clay. 
Packet and budget are filled, 
And the mzgical clews 
Threading all ether are thrilled 
With the pulsings cf News. 
News! News! News! 
Tattle of Continents! 
Universe! News! 


Peeps at the 
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EL MUNDO WINS FIRST 


MEXICAN LIBEL SUIT 


Tampico Paper Victor When Politician 
Withdraws Suit as Jury Is 
Being Drawn—Filed Under 


New Law 


to Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


The first real libel suit in the history 
of Mexican journalism has ended with 
an unqualified victory for the defendant, 
Vicente Villasana, director of El Mundo 
of Tampico, just as the jury was being 
selected for the trial. 

The suit, the outcome of vigorous at- 
tacks made by Villasana against Salvador 
Ibarra Torres, a prominent Tampico poli- 
tician, because of armed threats of vio- 
lence made by Torres against Antonio 
Gabucio, a Tampico newspaper man, last 
March, was instituted, according to Ex- 
celsior of Mexico City, in accordance 
with Mexico’s Printing Law, formulated 
recently at the initiative of the Prensa 
Associada of (Mexico, 

Following Villasana’s editorial attacks 
in El Mundo, Torres took the matter to 
the courts. Prospective jurors were im- 
paneled and selection of the jury was be- 
gun on November 18. The affair excited 
great interest, and when the proceedings 
bégan at 10 o’clock that day the court 
room was crowded with persons of all 
social classes, including Tampico’s en- 
tire journalistic world. 

Just as the questioning of the prospec- 
tive jurors was to begin, Torres appeared 
in court and presented a writ withdraw- 
ing his complaint against El Mundo, ex- 
plaining that in so doing he was moti- 
vated entirely by personal reasons. 

Some regret has been expressed that 
the suit was not carried through and 
made a test case, as Villasana had en- 
gaged for his defense the two eminent 
lawyers, Eugenio Mendez and Crescencio 
Gonzalez, who were instrumental in 
drawing up the Printing Law. 

Attempts have been made in the past 
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to bring libel suits against newspapers in 
Mexico, but so far as can be learned, no 
such case has ever been admitted into the” 
courts. Even these attempts haye been 
few, as politicians attacked by publishers 
have generally resorted to the simple 
expedient of a shooting match to gain 
justice. 


PROBERT’S HOME BURNS 


Homeland, farm home at Olney, Md., 
sixteen miles from Washington, D. C., of 
L. C. Probert, superintendent of the 
Washington bureau of the Associated 
Press, was burned to the ground shortly 
after noon Dec. 4, Mrs. Probert, trapped 
in a second story room, with dense smoke 
and flames preventing an escape, was 
rescued by her husband, who placed a 
ladder on the outside of the house and 
caught her as she slid down a roof made 
perilously slippery by a heavy hailstorm 
that struck the vicinity Saturday night 
and Sunday. ‘Mr. Probert was burned 
slightly about the face. 


Buffalo, The Wonder City of America 


Buffalo—a profitable 
Market for Advertisers 


Sales in Buffalo are splen- 
did for advertised goods. 
Employment conditions ex- 
cellent, retail and other 
business __ thriving. One 
newspaper will put your 
story over to 83% of the 
people—that paper is the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 
Read in 4 out of 5 Buffalo Homes 


Edward H. Butler, Editor and Publisher 
Kelly-Smith Company, Representatives 


Marbridge Bldg. Tribune Tower 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


Atlantic Bldg. Waterman Bldg. 
Philadelphia Boston 


GROWING 


Circulation 
Advertising Volume 
Reader Interest 


are making South Florida’s 
already greatest newspaper 
the dominating paper, not 
only in its own field but in 
the entire State. 


The Tampa 


Morning Tribune 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
National Representatives 


THE WELFARE COMMITTEE 


of the 
INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men of 
capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge of your 
department or to fill impor- 
tant posts in the department. 


Address the Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- 
ence Eyster, care Star 
Building, Peoria, III. 
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TO STUDY DRY MATS 
AND NEWSPRINT WASTE 


These Subjects First to Be Scrutinized 
by New A. N. P. A. Mechanical 
Department, Wines An- 
nounces in Letter 


Dry mats and newsprint waste will be 
the first two mechanical subjects to be 
taken up by the new mechanical depart- 
ment of the American Newspaper’ Pub- 
lishers Association, W. E. Wines, depart- 
ment manager, announced this week. 

In a letter sent out to all A. N. P. A. 
members, Mr. Wines outlined in detail 
the department’s plans. The letter fol- 
lows: 

“Tt is a pleasure to announce that the 
mechanical department is now ready to 
function, and invites the closest contact 
with the membership. 

“Of the multitude of subjects worthy 
of investigation, the committee has se- 
lected the dry mat as of the first impor- 
tance, in the belief that the need of pub- 
lishers for information on this subject is 
most pressing. A bulletin on this sub- 
ject is now being prepared and will be 
issued at the earliest possible date. 

“Newsprint waste is probably the 
largest item of reducible expense with 
which publishers are burdened. A rough, 
but conservative, estimate of the annual 
loss to publishers from this source places 
the figure at $10,000,000. It is believed 
that the mechanical department can 
surely find means to reduce this loss. 
Should we succeed in effecting a reduc- 
tion of but one per cent of the present 
loss, the. saving will pay the cost of the 
department and leave a handsome sur- 
plus. Newsprint waste is, therefore, the 
next subject to be investigated. 

“The success of this department will 
depend in great part upon your active 
co-operation. If you, or any member of 
your organization, have any information 
on dry mats which may be of value and 
assistance in the preparation of this bul- 
letin, you are urged to send it at the 
earliest possible date to W. E: Wines, 
270 Madison Avenue, N. Y. If you are 
experiencing any difficulty in the use of 
dry mats or have any questions on the 
subject which you desire to have an- 
swered, a letter from you at an early 
date will be appreciated. It. is desired to 
make this bulletin as correct, authori- 
tative, and comprehensive as is possible 
in the present state of the art. To this 
end your co-operation is essential. 

“A letter from you giving the name 
and title of the person (or persons) in 
your organization to whom you wish 
mechanital department bulletins to be 
mailed is also requested. It is the wish 
of the committee that the information 
collected by the department be available 
to every individual in the member or- 
ganizations to whom it may be of value. 

“There is considerable correspondence 
between newspaper offices seeking infor- 
mation on mechanical matters. It will 
be desirable to gradually direct all such 
correspondence to the mechanical depart- 
ment. This procedure will keep the de- 
partment advised as to the subjects 
which are of live, current interest to 
publishers and will result in the accu- 
mulation of a store of valuable and useful 
information which will be available to 
all the membership. Will you, therefore, 
kindly forward to the department or- 
iginals or copies of all such inquiries, 
together with copy of your reply, if any? 

“Your co-operation is necessary in or- 
der that this department may be of the 
greatest value to you. Suggestions as to 
useful lines of endeavor are most par- 
ticularly desired. Requests for informa- 
tion on specific problems will receive 
prompt and careful attention and will be 
considered as thoroughly as the nature 
of the subject and present facilities will 
allow.” 


TWO YEARS FOR FRAUD AD 


Harold Melton Stunz, proprietor of the 
Melton Laboratories, Inc., of Kansas 
City, Mo., was sentenced to two years in 
the federal penitentiary and fined $10,000 
by Judge Merrill E. Otis of the federal 
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court in Kansas City December 4 fol- 
lowing conviction on a charge of using 
the mails to defraud in the sale of “life 
restoring” drugs. Judge Otis laid much 
of the blame on publications which pub- 
lish and still are publishing advertise- 
ments of fake medicines. Attorneys for 
Stunz had filed motion for a new trial 
on grounds that the newspapers in Kan- 
sas City prejudiced the jury by articles 
printed before and during the trial. 


SCHOLZ LEAVES FOR COAST 


Veteran Circulation Man Plans Ex- 
tensive Vacation in Pasadena 


Ernest A. Scholz, who for many years 
was circulation manager and later busi- 
ness manager of the Chicago Record- 
Herald and who came to New York in 
1914 to become circulation director of the 
Crowell Publishing Company and later 
the Butterick Company, has gone to Pasa- 
dena, Cal., to reside permanently because 
of the continued ill health of his wife. 
For a short time previous to his de- 
parture he did some special work for the 
United States Daily in Washington. 

Mr. Scholz is a brother of Emil 
Maurice Scholz, formerly publisher of the 
New York Evening Post and now the 
owner and active head of the World 
Wide Advertising Corporation of New 
York; and also a brother of Charles G. 
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Scholz who is general superintendent of 
branch agencies of the Crowell Publish- 
ing Company in New York. 

Mr. Scholz was the first circulation 
executive successfully to carry out in de- 
tail the branch circulation reading club 
idea now in such successful vogue in the 
larger magazines. He was one of the 
original Victor F. Lawson “boys” that is, 
one of the men who rose with the de- 
velopment of the Chicago Daily News 
and Chicago Record in the early days 
of that famous publisher. 

Mr. Scholz is planning a short stretch 
of leisure in California, and expects to 
re-enter business later. 


SOMERVILLE JOINS ALBERTAN 


R. S. Somerville, formerly managing 
editor of the Vancouver Province and 
the Vancouver World, has been appointed 
managing editor of the Calgary Albertan, 
recently purchased by Charles E. Camp- 
bell and associates. Somerville until re- 
cently was holding an executive editorial 
position with the Montreal Star. 


OHIO DAILY INSTALLS PRESS 


The Wilmington (O.) New -Journal, 
published by W. J. Galvin, has just in- 
stalled a new Duplex tubular press. Mr. 
Galvin believes the News-Journal is the 
only daily in a city of 5,000 to be printed 
from a modern stereotype press. 


Supplies and Equipment 


N. C. WEEKLIES MERGE 4 


With the issue of Dec. 2, the. Meck-. 
lenburg (N. C.) Times, published in: 
Charlotte, and the North Mecklenburg 
News, published in Huntersville, these- 
weekly papers announced their consolida-— 
tion; The new paper will be published 
in Charlotte, and will bear the name of 
the Mecklenburg Times.. W. Arp Low- 
rance, secretary of the North Carolina. 
Press Association and publisher of the 
Mecklenburg Times, will be the publisher 
of the new paper, and Ledgette Blythe, 
who has been publisher of the North: 
Mecklenburg Times, will be editor. 


PRESENTS VOLUME TO QUEEN 


Before sailing for home on the Beren-- 


garia Queen Marie of Rumania accepted: 


from Douglas Williams, New York, gen-- 


eral manager for Reuters Agency of Lon- 
don, a bound volume containing a com- 
plete record of all cables sent to Europe 
by that agency reporting Her Majesty’s. 


_ visit to the United States. 


PUBLISHER AIDS SCHOOL 


George J. Booth, owner and publisher 
of the Detroit News, made a gift this 
week of $10,000 to the University of 
Michigan for new equipment in the new 
architectural school now under construc-- 
tion at Tappan and Monroe avenues. 


PRESS CONTROL 
ay 


“Safest System inthe World” 


For large and 
small plants 


Cutler-Hammer Control- 
lers for presses of every 
size and for every type of 
motor-driven machine. 


Address all communications: 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers ef Electric Control Apparatus 
1203 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CUTLER- HAMMER 


Modern 
Composing Room 
Furniture 


as made by us will speed 
up production and re- 
duce costs—a real saving 
in your Pay Roll. Are 
you interested? If so, 
consult your regular deal- 
er in printers’ supplies 
or write us direct. 


Do it now! 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


The Buyer of Equipment 


and Supplies reads the 
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GOSS PRINTING PRESS‘CO, 
CHICAGO — NEW YORK=— LONDON 


IF IT’S A HOE, 


7 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hoe Combined Saw Table and Mono-Rail Trimmer 


Wood Blocks or Style “B” for extra 


trimming Wood or Metal Blocks of 


R. HOE & CO., INC., 504 Grand Street, New York, N. Y. 


in Stock 


Some outstanding and exclusive 
features of The Goss Combination 
Wet and Dry Matrix Roller: Pat- 
ented stretching roller produces 

mats without a wrinkle. Both 
ends of cylinder are set at same 
time. Heavy cast-iron cylinders 
with forged steel shafts. Extra 
heavy bed—no racks—largeenough 
to run chase with columns cross- 
wise. Rolls wet mats in 1144 sec- 
onds; dry mats in 221% seconds. 
Write for complete catalog of 


Goss Stereotyping Machinery. 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
_PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


This Machine combines the 
advantages of the Hoe Pedes- 
tal Saw Table and the Hoe. 
Mono-Rail Trimmer. 

The Trimmer is supplied 
with either Style “A” Cut- 
ter Head for trimming 


heavy cutting on Zinc or Copper. The } 
Hoe Patented Mono-Rail principle 
allows the Operator to follow the work 4 
beyond the Cutter Head permitting r 


more speed and greater accuracy in 


varied sizes. 


IT’S THE BEST 


7 Water Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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EDITOR é» PUBLISHER 
Classified Advertising 
Information 


TRANSIENT RATES 
SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .40 per line 
3 Times — .30 per line 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash with Order) 

1 Time — .60 per line 
4 Times — .55 per line 
COUNT SIX WORDS TO LINE 


ADVERTISING 


General Promotion 


Advertising Promotion—If you want more 
business, communicate with the International 
Publications Service, Incorporated, Suite 1004, 
1841 Broadway, New York City. 


Special Sections—Home Building, Real Estate, 
Who’s Who numbers net $10,000. 

guaranteed. Also circulation builder. 
E, Jordan, 570 Pacific street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Brokers 


Bulletin of Publishing Properties for Sale— 
Trade, class, general, etc., sent upon request. 
_Harris-Dibble Co., 345 Madison avenue, New 
York City. 


| New York State; weekly and job plant, 
Jersey; semi-weekly, Pennsylvania; weekly 
and job plant, Connecticut; weekly and job 
plant, i All occupy exclusive field and 
‘earning dividends. J. B. Shale, Times Bldg., 
‘New York. 


Newspapers For Sale 


Price $16,000; $5,000 cash, 


_ required of prospective 
Owner selling to enter other business. 


i 


Representative 
Will be located in Hankow-Wuchang, South 
Central China, for next three years. Concerns 


desiring to be represented there communicate 
with B-653, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted to Lease 


Newspaper Publisher of proven ability desires 
to lease newspaper in city above 25,C00. No 
objection to second paper. For interview, ad- 
dress, giving name of paper and location, B-608, 
Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


Circulation—When quick, additional circulation 
coverage becomes necessary, remember that our 
twenty years in this one line of endeavor is 
your proof against experimenting. Write or 
wire Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Circulation Builders—Blair & Austin, 1504 Cen- 
tre Ave., Reading, Penn. Originators of Sales- 
manship Club Campaigns. 


Wire Our Pottery Direct for supplies to start 


a holiday dish offer. Results—Low cost. The 
Albright China Co., Carrollton, Ohio. 
EDITORIAL 
Syndicate Features 
Boise Statesman, Tacoma Ledger, Seattle 


Times, Sacramento Union, Portland Telegram, 
Pittsburgh Gazette Times, Pasadena_ Sun, 
Bakersfield Echo, Kensington Bulletin, Caracas 
El Sol, Havana El Pais and Oakland Tribune 
are the new customers this week. For samples 
of a live, alert, up-to-date service, write the 
i Syndicate, 25 City Hall Place, New 
ork. 


Features Wanted 


:- Features of all kinds wanted for a new weekly 
in the Middle West. Send samples, prices, etc. 
Box B-650, Editor & Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 
Help Wanted 


Advertising—Young man with some experience 
wanted to work on classified advertising and 
assist on display. Small daily one hundred 
miles from New York City. B-644, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Advertising Solicitors, two, wanted by suburban 
newspaper. Good territory and excellent op- 
portunity. Must have automobiles. Write 
B-649, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager, experienced, wanted by 
morning daily in city of seventy thousand, 
Western Canada. Opportunity for aggressive 
man to take full charge. Must have ability to 
build permanent circulation. References re- 
quired. Apply, stating qualifications and _ sal- 
ary required. B-612, Editor & Publisher, 


Circulation Manager wanted on afternoon daily 
in city of 18,000 in central New York. An 
enthusiastic, hard seller, one who can sell the 
paper’s ideals to the territory. References re- 
quired, full statement of experiences and if 
possible a photograph. Fine opening for some 
assistant circulation manager., B-639, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Display Salesman wanted who can write con- 
vincing copy and sell it. Permanent position in 
modern office with unusually fine working and 
living conditions, open at once to an intelligent 
man of good appearance who can talk con- 
vincingly and build good will. Write or wire 
at once, giving references, experience, present 
salary, earliest time available. The Daily 
Leader, Mt. Clemens, Michigan. 


Opportunity for the advertising man who can 
write and sell copy to become affiliated with a 
reputable, progressive, fast growing Wisconsin 
Daily. Business and character references re- 
quired. Write E. J. Robinson, Green Bay 
Press-Gazette, Green Bay, Wis. 


Traveling Salesman—Organization selling to 
newsvapers desires salesman to travel west out 
of Chicago. Good salary and expenses. Experi- 
ence in selling newspaper services necessary, 
Good future position. Open January Ist, inter- 
view in Chicago or New York. B-642, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 


Advertising Executive—-Salesman and depart- 
ment manager with successful record; married; 
own home; five years present connection. Would 
consider new position in Middle West if opportu- 
nity for future was offered. Present income 
$7,500. Can build advertising linage and pres- 
tige. Address B-631, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Salesman or advertising manager, 
married, 43 years of age, with 20 years’ expe- 
rience on metropolitan papers, soliciting, writ- 
ing copy and lay-out man, seeks change Janu- 
ary 1st. Best of references. B-637, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Advertising Manager—One who can make at- 
tractive layouts, write good copy, and sell them. 
Can build extra lineage and hold it. Now 
employed with good reason for desiring change. 
Twenty-eight years old, College education. 
City of 18,000 to 30,000 in South or Southwest 
preferred. Write B-648, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Manager, eleven years’ experience, 
salesman, copywriting and layouts, special edi- 
tions and features. Can set the pace for others 
to follow on first or second paper. Age 36, 
married. B-640, Editor & Publisher. 


Employment— Equipment—Services 


EMPLOYMENT 
Wanted 


Circulation-Promotion-Sales Manager — Over 
fifteen years’ experience magazine field through 
national, wholesale, retail outlets. Wants posi- 
tion with publisher or independent distributor. 
Considerable data on hand. Highest creden- 
tials, B-636, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager, eight years on executive, 
would like to secure position on a Western or 
Southern paper. Experience covers morning 
and evening field. I have managed successfully 
men and boy carriers. Have a good record for 
building circulation in hard fields. The reason 
for desiring this change: the paper I have been 
connected with has been discontinued. B-638, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager seeks connections where 
hard work qualifies for advancement. Twelve 
years experience. Five years present location. 
Age 29. Married. Best of reference. Address 
B. T. M., care 2049 Elizabeth avenue, Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 


Classified Advertising Manager available. In 
present position 51 months. Made a continuous 
Want-Ad gain for 48 consecutive months, which 
is a world’s record in classified gain. Earn- 
ings at start were $32,000; first 10 months of 
this year $124,000; 18 years’ experience in 
classified. Never had a failure. Highest of ref- 
erence. Prefer the West. Salary with bonus 
desired. H. J. Harrison, 3011 Stanton street, 
Berkeley, California. 


Situations 


City Editor, Reporter, capable newspaper man; 
long experience metropolitan and small city 
dailies. $60 to start. Will go anywhere but 
prefer connection near New York City. B-630, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial Writer, 48, master of style and logic, 
good on human interest features, Boreas erie: 
etc., desires connection. Capable of assuming 
editorial desk on small city daily. Work highly 
complimented and material sold from time to 


time to standard magazines. References. B- 
647, Editor & Publisher. 
Editorial Writer—N. Y. newspaperman, 30 


years, desires position on liberal, independent 
paper of the N. Y. World or Baltimore Sun 
type; of the sort that is not afraid of original 
ideas. Will go anywhere in the U. S. or Can- 
ada. B-624, Editor & Publisher. 


Executive—Woman, 10 years diversified edi- 
torial and reportorial background, experienced 
in features, fiction, make-up, desires connec- 
tion magazipe, syndicate or newspaper staff. 


Prefer to remain in New York. B-610, Editor 
& Publisher. 

I am a Newspaper Publisher, 45 years old; 
35 vears in newspaper work from “Printers 
Devil” to owner and publisher. Have owned 


several newspapers, also been publisher of met- 
ropolitan newspaper. Am _ seeking worth while 
newspaper connection, as Publisher or General 
Manager, where experience, energy, ability and 
honest-to-goodness effort can be put to work. 
Am willing to let future stand absolutely on 
merit of my work. Nationally known men as 
references. Address B-603, Editor & Publisher. 


Managing Fditor, now employed, whose sixteen, 
years’ experience touches every branch of news- 
paper making, seeks change for most satisfac- 
tory reasons. Strong executive, good organ- 
izer and knows news and men. College man, 
39, thoroughly reliable and has unbroken record 
of success. Judgment mature and safe. De- 
tails and references gladly submitted. B-641, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Assistant to Publisher—I can make myself in- 
valuable to some publisher as his assistant, 
relieving him of details; and as a utility man 
capable of taking charge of any department. 
Over twenty years of thorough practical experi- 
ence in all departments of a newspaper. Hard 
worker, clean record. Good personality. Per- 
manency and opportunity to acquire interest 
desired. Address “Executive,” 810 Cranberry 
street, Erie, Pa. 


Assistant to Circulation Manager or Country 
circulator desires to connect with newspaper 
in New Jersey or Pennsylvania. Seven years’ 
experience with worth while newspapers. ate 
37. References A-1. B-626, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

Business Manager contemplates change first of 
year. Exceptionally high grade executive whose 
record merits the consideration of any owner 
prepared to pay in keeping with results, This 
man is prepared by training and experience to 
assume full charge of newspaper if it is de- 


sired. Confidential interview can be arranged 
by addressing B-633, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Builder—During past fourteen 
months have shown increase of 84%—9,000 gain 
in highly competitive territory, All boy car- 
rier built circulation. Fully versed in, circula- 
tion management, execution and promotion. An 
organizer, enjoying a constant flow of produc- 
tive ideas and can inject new life in your cir- 
culation department. Seeking interview with 
publication desirous of more circulation only. 
B-654, Editor & Publisher. 

Circulation Manager desires change. Experi- 
ence extends over several years on two papers, 
leaders in their field, in Central States; four 
years on Northwest paper. Morning, Evening 
and Sunday experience. Good on promoting 
city circulation. Will locate anywhere. Box 
B-618, Editor & Publisher. 


Mechanical Superintendent—Press Room Super- 
intendent—Several years’ experience in all forms 
newspaper press work; knowledge of stereo 
typing, a working knowledge of other depart- 
ments. Am thirty years old, a Mechanical 
Engineer by training and a university graduate. 
Have experience, training and ability to render 
any publisher satisfactory service. B-597, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


News Editor, 28, with ten years’ experience, 
last five in executive capacity on Metropolitan 
dailies, desires new connection in South or 
West. Capable of taking charge of smaller 
newspaper. Will be available about Jan. 1. 
B-625, Editor & Publisher. 


News Writer and Desk Man, experienced, now 
employed as city editor, desires change to 
paper in Middlewest or South. References. 
Address B-651, Editor & Publisher. 


Reporter and Feature Writer—Young woman, 
university graduate, with Associated Press and 
reportorial experience, wants to do work in 
or near New York. B-652, Editor & Publisher. 


Special—Several years’ experience in Progress 
&ditions, also Anniversary, Industrial and Com- 
mercial and Historical Editions and Subscrip- 


tion Contests. Ready for action on short no- 
tice. Walter B. Montgomery, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. 


Two Jobs! One Salary! That’s what I want. 
Have held every possible newspaper job, save 
mechanical, and owned dailies and weeklies, 
having just sold. Can combine advertising 
and promotions, assignments and local features, 
desk and features, managing editorship and 
advertising, or ‘“‘what have you?” Age 34, 
married. Go anywhere. Write or wire, For- 
rest W. Tebbetts, 1502 Knickerbocker Bldg., 
New York. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment for Sale 


Job Presses, Paper Cutters, 
etc.—A complete line. Overhauled and guar- 
anteed machines at bargain prices. Easy 
terms. Hoffman Type & Engraving Co., 114 
E. i3th St., Ne Y. City. 


Wire Stitchers, 


Printers and Bookbinders equipment, machin- 
ery, type, supplies, Kelly presses, cut cost ma- 
terial, send for revised pre-used machine sheet. 
Conner Fendler Branch A.T.F. Co., 96 Beek- 
man St., New York City. 


Used Goss Matt Roller for wet mats only, for 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co., 1535 
So. Paulina St., Chicago, II. 


Equipment Wanted 


Wanted—Twelve page Cox Duplex flat bed 

press, with color attachment; or similar press, 

Be peor: Recorder Publishing Co., Olympia, 
ash. 


Wanted to Buy used Goss Comet press—in 
about six months. B-643, Epitor & PuBLIsHER. 


Newspaper Properties 


Bought, Sold and 
Appraised. 
All negotiations 


confidential. 


PALMER, DEWITT & 
PALMER 


350 Madison Ave., New York 
Business Established in 1899, 


CONSOLIDATION 


The merging of newspaper interests is 
a subject that has received special study 
and investigation by this firm for nearly 
17 years. It is a big subject and requires 
considerable technical knowledge, both as 
to valuation and operating methods. When 
properly organized, the results are never 
disappointing, 


We have been factors in many important 
sonsolidations, sales and appraisals. 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES =) 


ANTED — Experienced ad- 

vertising salesmen and copy 
writers for positions in display 
and classified departments of 
well known daily newspapers 
East and Middle West. Write 
fully. Registration free. 


FERNALD's EXCHANGE, ING 
SECURITY BLOG. SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


The Classified page is a pub- 
lic meeting place for news- 
paper people. 
market and exchange, where 
everyone can offer what he 
has to sell or tell what he de- . 
sires to buy. 


It is an open 
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HE Portland Express has a feature, 
“Broker Comment,” on its financial page tisers—-Robert B. Miller. 
in which the various heads of the local 
brokerage houses predict the future of 


the market. The names of the houses are 
mentioned and the value of that semi- 
weekly comment is considered inestim- 
able by the financial writer. This feature 
draws advertising —L, E. Richwager. 


A good used car selling stunt which 
increases sales of used cars and which 
calls for the use of considerable news- 
paper advertising space by the dealer is 
for the dealer to advertise that he will 
stage a special sale of used cars and will 
open this sale by selling two used cars, 
guaranteed to be worth $100 each, for 
99c each to the first two persons who 
have their hands on the locks of his 
used car yard at 9 or 10 o’clock on the 
opening day of the sale. This has been 
done by several used car dealers with 
splendid results. Get some dealer in 
your city to put this across and increase 
your advertising linage by getting him 
to advertise the event extensively in your 
paper.—Frank H. Williams. 

Banks are always looking for new 
ideas in advertising. If your town is 
one where there are frequent newcomers, 
your bank can easily use the idea of a 
San Diego bank which is meeting with 
unusual success. Every Saturday night 
it runs an advertisement giving the for- 
mer towns of the new depositors for the 
past week—Thora Eigenmann. 


A new twist was given the “compli- 
mentary advertisement” by the Dayton 
Journal during Vaudeville Anniversary 
Week when that newspaper published an 
advertisement by a group of merchants 
with establishments near the B. F. Keith 
theatre. The double-page advertisement 
was illustrated with a cut showing the 
business district surrounding the Keith 
theatre, with welcoming and congratula- 
tory hands extended toward the theatre 
from the business houses which paid for 
the advertisement. The “congratulatory 
hands” were sketched on the photograph 
by a staff artist—S. M. Ballard. 


Teaching doctors, professional men 
and business men the value of advertis- 
ing as well as helping its Christmas fund 
are results of “Howling ‘Em Out,” a 
Christmas, feature of the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer. This department runs a 
few snappy lines addressed to the busi- 
ness and professional men and collects 
for this little “ad” a contribution to the 
Christmas fund.—C. M. L., Seattle. 


‘The Miami Herald on Saturdays calls 
attention to the housewives, in a front 
page box, of food bargains advertised 
throughout the paper. Each food adver- 
tiser, both local snd national, is listed 
with the page and section where the ad 
appears. It’s a directory for the con- 
venience of the food shoppers. This lit- 
tle extra service and donated space builds 


COMPLETE WIRE REPORTS 
FOR EVENING AND SUNDAY 
PAPERS 


International 


News Service 
“Cet It FIRST but First Get It 
RIGHT” 

63 Park Row 


NEW YORK CITY 


PULLERS 


Editor & ‘Publisher 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE 
PAID 
FOR EACH 
IDEA 
PUBLISHED 


$$ 


good-will with both readers and adver- 


Many large firms are now advertising 
“Living Christmas Trees for Christmas” 
in national magazines. Why not get your 
local florists or nursery men to offer 
these in your own city in fancy contain- 
ers or small tubs? There is the prospect 
of good advertising space being sold.— 
Henry R. Helsby, Olean Times. 
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CROWDS ATTEND OPEN HOUSE 


Police Called to Protect Windows of 
Longview (Wash.) Daily News 


The open house and reception of the 
Longview (Wash.) Daily News held 
Dec. 2 to display the new — stereotype 
press and other equipment attracted such 
a throng that the police had to be called 
out to protect the plate glass windows in 
the building. It was necessary to let a 
few hundred in at a time to inspect the 
plant, which was in- operation, before 
others ‘could be: let in. 

Part of the program was having the 
visitors register. Their names were 
then set'on the machines, mats made, the 
plates cast, and a press run made with the 
name appearing in the paper which was 
handed the visitor as it came from the 
press. A display of food products adver- 
tised in the Daily News was a feature 
of the entertainment. The hours were 


from seven to nine and at seven 3,000 
people were at the building. 


HUNCHES 


**QTRIKING Sentences from Sunday 


Sermons” is the catchy two and 
sometimes three and four-column head 
used by some papers to help brighten up 
an early page for the Monday morning, 
or for that matter, Monday afternoon is- 
sues. Half-column cuts of the pastors 
quoted also serve to make the feature at- 
tractive from a typographical as well as 
human interest standpoint—G.L.S. 


Following a local Elks Club rally at 
which many of the old favorites were 
sung, the Provo (Utah) Evening Her- 
ald printed two days later parts of sev- 
era] of these songs and invited their 
readers to write the titles thereof, the 
first verse, the chorus or the complete 
song. Also, to select their favorite old 
song, write a story of 75 words telling 
why it is the favorite and send all to the 
paper, Prizes were offered those giy- 
ing the most information——F. Bennett. 


Ask your star carrier boy some of the 
excuses he gets when he calls to collect 
for the newspaper. Write it up in the 
vernacular of the boy. It’s a good hu- 
man interest story and incidentally helps 
the boys collect next time without seem- 
ing to be a reminder.—Thora Eigenmann. 


One of the Madison, Wis., papers now 
publishes a boxed paragraph in boldface 
each morning, headed “On the Edi- 
torial Page Today.’ The box lists the 
titles of the editorials and any special 
features. A survey shows that editorial 
reading has materially increased since this 
was started—Alexander Gottlieb. 


Probably in your city there is at least 


Dud 
Eh 


UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 
World Building New York 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL BE PAID 
FOR EACH 
“Ho OU, Ny Cas 
PUBLISHED 


one person who has a sizeable list of 
prizes to his or her credit. Prizes won 
in all sorts of contest in which large 
numbers of persons competed. These 
might be for advertising ideas, catchy 
slogans, essays, photographs, stories, or 
almost anything. Here is a chance for an 
excellent story, for everybody is inter- 
ested in “lucky” folks. Why are they. 
lucky? One man recently interviewed 
declared, “Most people try to win prizes 
without work. I give any contest I enter 
all the study I can, and frequently do a 
lot of research work.” Photographs of 
some of these “lucky” persons you find 


A BETTER 
PICTURE PAGE 


Perfectly balanced in news 
interest and pictorial quality 
is the daily 8-column picture 
page supplied without extra 
charge to EFS clients. It’s 
made up to get and keep the 
eye of the entire family. 


Write for proofs 


EDITORS’ FEATURE 
SERVICE, INC. 


Times Building, Cleveland, O. 


', CHARACTER SLANTS 


Write for Particulars of this Feature Now 
Running in Philadelphia Bulletin and De- 
troit: News. 


“THE O°DELL NEWSPAPER SERVICE, 55 Fifth Avenue, New. York City 


will add to the “human” element of 


your 
stories.—Cyril E, Lamb. we ge ee 


Small town papers find it difficult to 
handle the annual rush of “Letters to 
Santa.” Ignoring these missives of repe- 
titious gift. requests creates no end of 
ill-will and telephone calls “why wasn’t 
my Santa letter printed.” : 

The-Jeanette (Pa.) News-Dispatch has 
adopted this method: under one column 
box head “I’m On My Way To An- 
swer Your Letter,” appears a cut from 
a mat of a Santa’ Claus in the act of 
running. Beneath this is printed “Santa 
Claus has acknowledged receiving letters 
sent to the News-Dispatch by: (then 
the list of names of children and ad- 
dresses in black face), followed by “San- 
ta adds that he’ll do his best to oblige 


the young folks and follow out their re-— 


quests, even though he has a tremen- 
dous job before him this year.” 

This type matter is permitted to stand. 
Each day only the new list of names of 
children writing letters, is changed.— 
George H. Scruton. 


How To Play 


GOLF 


By JOHNNY FARRELL 


Famous Teacher of That Game 


24 LESSONS 
Illustrated 


For release daily 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 
New York City 


BERBER HRHRE RHE ee 


@ By America’s most celebrated 


Dietitian 
OUR FAMILY FOOD 
(Weekly) 


and 
FOOD and HEALTH 
(Daily) ; 
Conducted by 
WINIFRED STUART GIBBS 


Eminent Food Specialist, formerly 


Food Consultant of the 


War Labor Board 


Will increase your Food Advertising 
and pay many times over what these 
features cost. 


She is Editor of the American Food 
Journal, contributor to the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Modern Priscilla and _ other 
magazines. 


Send for Samples 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
373 Fourth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


DO YOU NEED 
A TRAINED MAN? 


The Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza- — 
tion of college trained newspaper, — 
magazine and advertising men, 
wants to help you find him. 
The Bureau puts you in touch ~ 
with experienced, energetic men 
—it saves you time by recom- — 
mending only those who meet 
your requirements. 

If you expect a vacancy, please 
write Robert B. Tarr, Director, | 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta 
Chi, P. O. Box 115, Pontiac, — 
Michigan. ie 


NO CHARGE TO 
EMPLOYERS ~— 
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THE METAL TRADES— 


AS A CONTRIBUTOR TO 
NEW ENGLAND’S WEALTH — 


New England has always been noted for the high quality of its metal products. Through- 
out the New England States are hundreds of manufacturers both large and small, manu- 
facturing small articles requiring a high degree of skill and workmanship. 


In one district alone, foundries and machine shops turn out annually products amounting 
to more than $56,000,000; tools and cutlery from 55 factories add $18,000,000 more to the 
annual output of metal products. The largest safety razor manufacturing plant in the 
world is located in New England. 10 million razors and over a half billion blades are 
produced annually and distributed to every country throughout the world. 


The metal trades of New England in themselves offer a tremendous 
market for national advertisers. They are buyers of numerous prod- 
ucts that they must use in their own industry. Most of the employees 
are skilled mechanics whose earnings are exceptionally high. 


They are easy to reach and to influence because they are intelligent 


a eS and read newspapers. The papers listed below can be of great ee eae 
assistance in getting to these buyers. 


*Attleboro Sun 


FPittsfield Eagle 


MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 MAINE—Population, 768,014 
Cirou- 2,500 10,000 Girou- 2,500 10,000 i pean ae 
lation lines lines tion ines ines *Portland Press-Herald Ex 
- press 
*Boston Globe ....... auae) 973/988 150 50 ak a Fost Tele EM) 44,446 15 115 (M&E) 59,035 «18 
Set oie (8) 325,234 "55 ‘5B aes ; NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 443,688 
rlpt PACA ae (E) 36.165 “20 “30 Bridgeport OBGis acicitarere (8) 21,910 10 10 *Concord Monitor-Patriot. (E) 5,809 0875 
5. oe M) 393,002 “60 “60 *Hartford Courant ......(M) 84,725 .09 09 Keene Sentinel ........ (E) 3,934 086 
eosin te ive (B) 339,486 5 55 *Hartford Courant ......(8) 67,795 «18 13 giasshesters Unica Stony ee. | | se 
*Fall River Herald-News (E) 21,544.08 08 *Hartford Times ....... (E) 53,665 «18 13 (hee) a : 
*Fitohburg Sentinel ..... (E) 11,842 06 .046 ‘Middl 8 5° RHODE ISLAND—Population, 604,397 
*Haverhill Gazette ...... (E) 16,061 .065 105 Middletown Press ..... (E) 8,381 0 103 +Newport Daily Nows...(E) 6,442 0386 
eee (E) 16,587 .065 05 +New Haven Register. .(E&S) 48,034 14 18 *Pawtucket Times ......(E) 27,548 iH 
fLowell Courier-Citizen and *New London Day....... E 12,671 07 045 *Providence Bulletin ....(E) 69,039 . 
Evening Leader....(M&E) 21,310 —.07 07 nat A seterteeaed na sep - *Providence Journal ....(M) 89,770 11 
Gee aolfora’Btandand Merdn fNorwich Bulletin ..... (M) , : : *Providence Journal ....(8) 70,186 18 
(M&E) 32,787 10 10 *Norwalk Hour ......... (E) 6,196 104 04 *Providence News Buicood (E) 28,189 .08 
eNew Bedford Sunday Standard +South Norwalk Sentinel. (=) 5,188 .035 03 *Providence Tribune ....(E) 21,808 10 
(Ss 28.056 10 10 *St a Ad 10.61 *Westerly Sun ....... (E&8) 5,189 .025 
Se et aAaseutcinscetps erat ord (Bavocsss +...) 60 ne 06 *Woonscoket Call ...... (E) 14,680.05 
(E) 10,265 .0425 035 VERMONT—Population, 352,428 
gtrt Waa (E) 18,202 05 05 fBarre Times ..........(E) 03 
ert oe. (BE) 21,444 09 07 +Bennington Banner ....(E) $8,155 0125 
fTaunton Gazette ...... (E) 9,228 05 04 * A, B. C, Publisher’s Statement, Oct, 1, 1926. Seino Spe ane nl pean rs 
* Tel : ington Free Press.. ; 4 
‘Worcester Telegram ae oatada a < + Government Statement, Oct, 1, 1926, *Ratlandetiarald aeeeeee (M) 11/539 “04 
*Worcester Sunday Telegram d tt Government Statement, March 31, 1926, +{St. Johnsbury Caledonian- 
s 50,960 .21 18 (B) Combination rate Daily Journal and Eve, Bulletin, Record ....scescssees (E) 4,065 03 
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Producing Results for 


NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS 
in the World’s Greatest Market 


C6" SUN’S large circulation among the 
business men of New York—among execu- 
tives and heads of: commercial houses—makes 
it an exceptionally profitable medium for the 
newspaper publisher who has a story to tell to 
the large number of national advertisers located 


in New York. 


Here are some of the newspapers which have 
used space in THE SUN during the first eleven 
months of 1926: 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT NEw YorkK DAILY NEWS 
BOSTON GLOBE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


BOSTON HERALD AND TRAVELER NEW YORK EVENING ENQUIRER 


BOSTON Post NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS NEw YORK EVENING Post 
CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN New YorRK TELEGRAM ~ 
CHICAGO HERALD AND EXAMINER NEW YORK TIMES 
CHICAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE NEW YORK WORLD 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN 
CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
DETROIT FREE PRESS St. Louis GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
DETROIT NEWS St. Louis Post-Di1sPATCH 
NEw YORK AMERICAN ScriIpPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 
New YorK EVENING GRAPHIC UNITED STATES DAILY 
New YorK DAILY MIRROR WALL STREET JOURNAL 

C) 4 a 


The recent investigation conducted by the Department of * 


Advertising and Marketing of New York University. to 
determine the popularity of New York newspapers among 
advertising men shows that: 


Tue Sun has a larger circulation among the Advertising 
Managers and the Agency Executives of New. York than 
any other weekday newspaper—morning or evening. 


Newspaper Advertising 


NEW YORK EVENING NEWSPAPERS 
First Eleven Months, 1926 and 1925 


Ryan lst 11 
Months Months 
1926 1925 Gain Loss: 


The Sun 255,337 59,970 195,367 
Journal 71,646 19,396 52,250 
Post §33960 4.635234 1237326 
Telegram 24,097 19,182 
Eve. World 20,516 24,140 


According to this investigation, which was made by the 
University at the instigation of the New York Herald- 
Tribune: 
—68 per cent of the Advertising Managers in New 
York read Tue Sun. 
—71 per cent of the Agency Executives in.New York 
read THE Sun. 
o 4 4 
‘That newspaper owners are receiving satisfactory results 
through THE Sun is indicated not only by the fact that 
they buy more space in THE SUN than in allthe other New 
York evening newspapers combined—but also by the fact 
that during the first eleven months of 1926 THE Sun’s 
gain im Newspaper Advertising was more than double the 
combined gains of all the other New York evening news- 


papers. 


To sell newspaper space in New York—advertise in the New York newspaper 
that reaches the largest number of buyers of advertising—advertise in THE SUN 


280 Broadway 


New York 
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